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SENATE. 
Monpay, March II, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Aveustus O. Bacon, a Senator from the State of Georgia, 
took the chair as President pro tempore under the previous 
order of the Senate. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

COTTON GOODS IN ITALY (H. DOC. NO. 611). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report by Commercial Agent Ralph 
M. Odell on cotton goods in Italy which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 83) making appropria- 
tions to meet certain contingent expenses of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented resolutions adopted 
at the forty-fifth national encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Rochester, N. Y., favoring an appropriation for 
the erection of a memorial amphitheater at the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, which were referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Gettysburg Post, 
No. 39, Department of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Spencer, Ind., favoring the passage of the so-called dollar-a- 
day pension bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Colored Per- 
sonal Liberty League, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to better regulate the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Salem, N. J., and a petition of the congrega- 
tion of the German Evangelical Church of Augusta, Wis., pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
liquors, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, N. Y., remonstrating against any reduction 
being made in the annual appropriation for the maintenance of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Naperville, Ill, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the anticanteen law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of San Jose, 
Cairo, Effingham, Rockford, and Chicago, all in the State of 
Tilinois, remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post 
system beyond its present limitations, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Marion, 
West Salem, Miil Shoals, Dongola, and McLeansboro, all in the 
State of Illinois, praying for the establishment of a parcel-post 
system, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, praying that an appropriation of $250,000 be 
made to enforce the provisions of the so-called white-slave act, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Du Quoin 
and Chicago, in the State of Illinois, praying for the adoption 
of a 1-cent letter postage, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Commercial 
Club, of Belleville, Ill., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the arbitration of threatened coal-strikes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the memorial of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Mazon, Ill, remonstrating against the 
use of phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Decatur, 
Effingham, Streator, and Chicago, all in the State of Illinois, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for the pen- 
sioning of widows and orphans of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and the Philippine insurrection, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Borne Gap, 
Ill., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for the 
establishment of a Bureau of Markets in the Department of 
Agriculture, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 72, Interna- 
tional Union of Stove Mounters and Steel Range Workers, of 
Belleville, Ill., praying for the passage of the so-called anti- 
injunction bill, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 72, Interna- 
tional Union of Stove Mounters and Steel Range Workers, of 
Belleville, III., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age 
pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Marshall, 
III., praying for the passage of the so-called dollar-a-day pension 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Alberson, Oreg., remonstrating against the extension of 
the parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CULBERSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
D’Hanis, Tex., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel- 
post system beyond its present limitations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. MYERS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Butte, 
Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
use of phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the First 
Presbyterian Church, the Christian Church, the Bethel Baptist 
Church, the First Baptist Church, the Bethel Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and of St. Paul’s Methodist Church, and of sundry 
citizens of Butte, all in the State of Montana, praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Montana, 
remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post system 
beyond its present limitations, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of the congrega- 
tion of the Congregational Church of Pittsford; of the Central 


. Epworth League, of Lansing; of the Woman's Christian Tem- 


perance Unions of Novi, Whitehall, Sanford, and Coopersville; 
and of sundry citizens of Pentwater, Coopersville, Whitehall, 
Detour, Saginaw, Dayton, Prescott, Belding, Walkersville, 
Shultz, Brighton, and Bendon, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent 
the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Big Rapids, 
Laurium, and Hancock, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrat- 
ing against the extension of the parcel-post system beyond its 
present limitations, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Stevens Post, No. 66, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, Grand Army of the Republic, of East Jordan, 
Mich., remonstrating against the incorporation of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, in convention at the Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich., favoring the enactment of legislation to estab- 
lish standard packages and grades for apples, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Standards, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Medical Club 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the establishment of a department of public 
health, which was referred to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. 

Mr. KERN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ko- 
komo, Ind., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel- 
post system beyond its present limitations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Williamson Post, No. 364, 
Department of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, of Paoli, 
Ind., praying for the passage of the so-cailed dollar-a-day pen- 
sion bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 332, 
of Muncie, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the construction of one of the proposed new battle- 
ships in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

* 
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He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Odon, Ind., 
praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of sundry employees of the 
Waltham Watch Co., of Waltham, Mass., remonstrating against 
any reduction of the tariff on watch movements and parts of 
watches, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry employees of the 
George F. Blake Manufacturing Co., of East Cambridge, Mass., 
remonstrating against any reduction of the tariff on steam en- 
gines and other machinery, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of Admiral John W. 
Philip Post No. 19, American Veterans of Foreign Service, of 
Denyer, Colo., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the payment of travel pay and allowances to certain-officers 
and enlisted men who served during the Philippine insurrection, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. STONE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Springfield, Mo., remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ash- 
land, Kans., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to preyent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Fletcher, Vt., praying for the enactment 
of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MCLEAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of New 
Britain, Conn., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion compelling manufacturers to stamp their name on all arti- 
cles manufactured, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the German-American Alll- 
ance, of Connecticut, remonstrating against the enactment of 
an interstate liquor law to preyent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the West- 
ville Congregational Church, of New Haven, Conn., praying for 
the enactment of an interstate liquor law to preyent the nullifi- 
cation of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of New Britain, Conn., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the anticanteen law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 7 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 149, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Easton, Conn., remonstrating against 
the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Ward Cheney Camp, No. 13, 
Department of Connecticut, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
South Manchester, Conn., and a petition of W. S. Steele Camp, 
No. 19, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Connecti- 
cut, of Torrington, Conn., praying for the enactment of legisla- 

ion to pension the widow and minor children of any officer or 
enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or the Philip- 
pine insurrection, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. CRANE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Revere, 
Mass., praying that an investigation be made into the conditions 
prevailing at the Federal prison at Leavenworth, Kans., which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church of Fairmount, Oreg., praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. BRANDEGER presented a petition of W. S. Steele Camp, 
No. 19, Department of Connecticut, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, of Torrington, Conn., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to pension the widow and minor children of any officer 
or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or the Philip- 
pine insurrection, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Connecticut 
Hardware Association, in convention at New Haven, Conn., fa- 
voring the adoption of 1-cent letter postage, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Connecticut 
Hardware Association, in convention at New Haven, Conn., 

* 


remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post system 
beyond its present limitations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Ronds. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Waterbury, 
Conn., praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the 
postal savings bank law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Slaughter Neck; of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of Greenwood; and of sun- 
dry citizens of Cedar Creek Hundred, all in the State of Dela- 
ware, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry business 
firms of Pittsford, Mount Clemens, and Plymouth, all in the 
State of Michigan, remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., praying for the establishment of a national department 
of public health, which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Evart, 
Mich., praying for the adoption of 1-cent postage, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Builders and Traders’ 
Exchange of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called eight-hour bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Stevens Post, No. 66, De- 
partment of Michigan, Grand Army of the Republic, of Jordan, 
Mich., remonstrating against the incorporation of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of Camp No. 2, Sons of Veterans, 
of Marshall, Mich., praying for the passage of the so-called 
dollar-a-day pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Atlas, Te- 
cumseh, Prattville, Pierson, Laingsburg, North Star, Brooklyn, 
and Drummond, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification 
of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Shelby, New- 
berry, Honor, Traverse City, Lake Odessa, Big Bay, Bendon, 
and Cass City, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Saginaw, 
Mich., praying for the ratification of the proposed treaties of 
arbitration between the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, with the so-called Root amendment, and also for the 
ratification of a similar treaty with Germany, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CLAPP presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for a reduction of the duty on sugar, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of John ©. McEwen Camp, No. 
6, Department of Minnesota, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Duluth, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
viđe for the pensioning of widows and orphans of veterans of 
Spanish-American War and the Philippine insurrection, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, 
Blue Earth, St. Paul, Winnebago, Ada, Albert Lea, Tracy, and 
Montevideo, all in the State of Minnesota, praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also (for Mr. La Forterre) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Sharon, Brodhead, and Endeayor, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also (for Mr. La Fouterre) presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Tomahawk, Reeseville, Manitowoc, Arlington, and 
Arcadia, all in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against 
the extension of the parcel-post system beyond its present lim- 
itations, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also (for Mr. LA Fo.terre) presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Walworth and Waupaca County, in the State of Wis- 
consin, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
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of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also (for Mr. La FoLLETTE) presented a memorial of the 
Milk Producers’ Association of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the oleomargarine law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS (S. DOC. NO. 401). 


Mr. LODGE. I ask to have printed as a Senate document a 
table of statistics relating to the coming in of immigrants during 
the last 10 years. It isa very brief table, and it is desired for 
use in the debate on that subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts asks for the printing of a table he has indicated. It 
will be so ordered, without objection. 


PELATIAH WEBSTER AND THE CONSTITUTION (S. DOC, NO. 402). 


Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask for the printing of another brief 
document. Some time ago some papers were printed as a Senate 
document relating to Pelatiah Webster and the Constitution. 
This paper bears on the same matter. It will make a document 
of only two or three pages, and it is necessary to complete what 
has been printed. I ask that it may also be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
ordered accordingly. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. LODGE. I will take this opportunity to give notice that 
on Wednesday, immediately after the routine morning business, 
I shall call up the bill (S. 3175) to regulate the immigration of 
aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States, as the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] desires to address 
the Senate on that bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2186) to set apart certain 
lands in the State of Oregon as a public park, to be known as 
the Saddle Mountain National Park, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 473) thereon. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4714) for the relief of Martha 
E. Conklin, submitted an adverse report thereon (No. 472), 
which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL MONETARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred House concurrent resolution 28, reported it favorably 
without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the oaee concurring), 
That there be printed, for the use of the House of Representatives, 
30,000 copies of the re ‘ag with accompan ing. bill, of The National 
Monetary Commission, be delivered to the rintendent of the 
folding room of the House of Representatives Tor 4 tribution. 


FERTILIZER RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred House concurrent resolution 40, reported it favorably 
without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concery inp)» 
That there be printed 10,000 copies of Senate Document No. 190, Fer- 
2 Resources of the United States. message from the President of 

the United States, December 18, 1911, for the use of the House. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF WATER POWER. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred Senate resolution 238, for the printing of 500 copies of 
Senate Document No. 274, submitted by Mr. Burton February 
28, 1912, reported it without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 500 copies of Senate Document No. 
274 for the use of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

WEATHER BUREAU OBSERVATORY BUILDING AT BILLINGS, MONT. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. From the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds I report back favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (S, 4566) to provide for the purchase of ground and the 
erection of a Weather Bureau observatory building at Billings, 
Mont. (S. Rept. 471). 

Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from Utah. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It proposes to appropriate the sum of $18,000 for the 
purchase of ground and the erection of a Weather Bureau ob- 
servatory building at Billings, Mont., the construction to be 


under the supervision and control of the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau; plans and specifications to be approyed by the Secre- 
tary of "Agriculture. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5758) for the relief of Pinkney Rollins; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5759) to correct the military record of Timothy 
Edwards; 

A bill (S. 5760) to correct the military record of Wilson Rice; 

A bill (S. 5761) to correct the military record of William R. 
Shelton; and 

A bill (S. 5762) to correct the military record of James Payne; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5763) granting an increase of pension to Ephriam 
Lunceford ; 
- A bill (S. 
Lisenbee ; 

A bill (S. 5765) granting an increase of pension to Elijah P. 
Hensley 

A bill (S. 5766) granting an increase of pension to Spencer 


5764) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


Rice 

A bin (S. 5767) granting an increase of pension to William M. 
Gentry 

A bill (S. 5768) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Smith Tennent; . 

A bill (S. 5769) granting an increase of pension to Smith F. 
Carroll; 

A bill (S. 5770) granting an increase of pension to Sophronia 
Roberts; and 

A bill (S. 5771) granting an increase of pension to William 
Cody; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 5772) granting an increase of pension to William E, 
McGee (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 5773) for the relief of Rollo B. Ogiesbee and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 5774) granting a pension to John S. Lewis (with ac 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 5775) for the relief of William S. McCollam (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5776) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjust and settle the claims of the attorney of record involving 
certain Indian allotments, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5777) granting a pension to Michael Quinn; to the 
Committee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5778) granting a pension to Francis Redmond; 

A bill (S. 5779) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 
Vanaman; and 

A bill (S. 5780) granting a pension to Ida M. Goodwin; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5781) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Miller; 

A bill (S. 5782) granting a pension to Minnie D. Dobbins; 

A bill (S. 5783) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
H. Dibert; and 

A bill (S. 5784) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Canfield (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEER: 

A bill (S. 5785) granting an increase of pension to Anna M. 
Fowler; 

-A bill (S. 5786) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Bond; and 

A bill (S. 5787) granting an increase of pension to Welcome 
E. Moffitt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 5788) to continue and complete the Conduit Road 
along and over that part of the Government Aqueduct, which 
can not now be reached by conveyance, for a distance of about 
2 miles from the Anglers’ Club to the Great Falls of the Potomac 
River, in Maryland, in order to afford a suitable driveway for 
the convenience of the public; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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- By Mr. THORNTON: ` 

A bill (S. 5789) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Pincus, alias Jacob Harris (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 
A bill (S. 5790) for the relief of O. E. Moore; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


CONSULATE AT HANKOW, CHINA, 


Mr. NELSON submittted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $60,000 for the erection of a consular building for the 
use of the consul general at Hankow, China, intended to be 
proposed by him to the diplomatic and consular appropriation 
bill (H. R. 19212), which was ordered to be printed, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations” 

PROPOSED PENSION LEGISLATION. 


Mr. POMERENE. I desire to give notice that, with the per- 
mission of the Senate, I will make some remarks on proposed 
pension legislation on next Friday, at the conclusion of the 
routine morning business. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to submit some brief 
remarks upon Senate joint resolution 78, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. I will ask to 
have the joint resolution laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the joint resolution indicated by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Works February 13, 1912, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the 8 be proposed as an amendment to 
the first A TAVE of section 1 of Article II of the Constitution of 
the United States, which will be valid to all intents and purposes as 

art of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
8 of the States, namely: Amend said paragraph to read as fol- 
* The Executive power shall be vested In a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of six 
rs and shall be melee to a second term, and, together with the 
ice President, who shall hold for a like term, and s also be inell- 
gible to a second term, be elected as follows: 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have offered a resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
that will fix the term of office of the President of the United 
States at six years instead of four years, as now provided, and 
making him ineligible to a second term. It was at once as- 
sumed in some quarters that this was intended as a movement 
for some candidate for President and against some other candi- 
date. I assure the Senate at the outset that in proposing the 
amendment I was influenced by no such consideration and had 
no such intention. This is no place to talk politics or do poli- 
tics. My purpose is to do what I can to keep politics out of the 
White House. I wish I might, with the help of other Members 
of this body, banish politics from the Halls of Congress forever 
and confine the Congress of the United States, one of the great- 
est legislative bodies in the world, to its lawful and legitimate 
functions, uninfluenced by the passions and sordid selfishness 
of politics. 

I am not urging this amendment to the Constitution because 
of the length of time a President may serve, but to prevent his 
holding a second term, with all the evils resulting from the 
use of patronage to secure a renomination and reelection. I 
would not object to the holding of a second term if such second 
term did not follow immediately after the first. I would 
rather—much rather—see one term of 10 years than two terms 
of 4 years each in immediate succession. 

Mr. President, this moyement to bring about the amendment 
of the Constitution is not the result of a sudden impulse. It 
is not a personal matter. It has no connection with the coming 
political campaign. It is intended to correct a great evil that 
has grown up under the Constitution as it now is and which 
is growing with every political campaign. If this change were 
made, the American people would be spared the humiliating 
spectacle of a President of the United States traveling up and 
down the country, guarded by an Army officer and private 
detectives, making political speeches and urging his own re- 
election. The White House would not be turned into a political 
press gallery, managed by the Secretary to the President. The 
official head of this great Nation would be free from the over- 
powering temptation to use his office and his power as such to 
secure a second term. Time was when such efforts to secure 
the great office of President of the United States was looked 
upon as a disgrace to the Nation and unworthy of a candidate 
therefor. 


It was an unfortunate day for this country when one of its 
distinguished, honorable, and well beloved citizens inaugurated 
the system, as a candidate for President, of receiving delegates 
at his home and discussing political questions, ostensibly for 
their information but, in fact, to be sent broadcast throughout 
the country. That was the beginning of an evil and wholly in- 
excusable custom, by which the great office of President of the 


| United States was brought down to the level of self-seeking 


politics and personal appeals for office. Now, and for a long 
time, the candidate does not wait for delegations to come to him. 
He goes out on the stump and discusses political questions, 
abuses his opponents, and urges the continuance in power of his 
party, involving his own reelection. To me it is a pitiful and 
humiliating spectacle. Who does a President represent in his 
official capacity during his term of office? Presumably the whole 
people of the country of every political faith and shade of be- 
lief. But does he, in fact, under present conditions? No, Mr. 
President, he does not. The President has come to be regarded 
as the head of his political party. Instead of laying aside poli- 
tics and assuming the position of representative of the people, 
he becomes, if he had not been so before, a politician, the titular 
head and leader of his party, with all that that implies. And 
what does it imply and what follows? Every appointee of his, 
from the highest to the lowest office, considers that he owes him 
not official loyalty alone, but political and personal loyalty as 
well. He seems to feel that he must support the President in 
his political views and aspirations, personal and otherwise, 
eyen to supporting him for reelection, or get out of office. Few 
of them choose the latter course. : 

Mr. President, the evils of such a system are too obvious to 
need comment. Every thinking man sees and knows the evils 
of it; but what are we doing to prevent it? One President may 
very well say, in his justification, or by way of excuse, for 
nothing can justify it:* Other Presidents have done it before 
me. It is the custom. Why should I not secure a second term 
by such means as my predecessors have done?” I have lived in 
hopes that some time we would elect a Chief Magistrate of this 
Republic with moral courage and determination enough to put 
this pernicious and obnoxious custom under his feet. I have 
been disappointed. I realize that the temptation to follow the 
custom, and thus secure a reelection, is a tremendous temptation. 
So far it has been an overpowering one. 

Let us look for a moment at the consequences, or some of 
them, that flow from this condition of things. The President 
has the power to appoint thousands of public officers. They are 
found in every city, town, and village in the country. Every 
one of these appointees, from a Cabinet officer down, with very 
rare exceptions, considers himself as owing political allegiance 
to the President personally. In fact, with most of them, this 
personal political allegiance is looked upon as far more binding 
than their official obligatior to the public. When the presi- 
dential term of office is about to expire you will find them all 
from the highest to the lowest lined up for him and supporting 
him for a second term. If they are capable of it they take the 
stump in his behalf. If not stump orators, they belong to the 
gum-shoe brigade that works so effectually with the individual 
voter. The question of his fitness for a second term or his con- 
victions on fundamental governmental questions has no weight 
with them. He is their political chief, as they understand, and 
their support is his absolute right. But there is another con- 
sideration of no little weight with the President's appointees. 
If he is not reelected they will lose their jobs and thereby the 
country be deprived of their most vuluable services. Does any- 
one believe that the people of this country are satisfied with 
this condition? Certainly they are not. They do not believe 
in it, It is a custom that has been under public censure and 
condemnation from the time it was inaugurated. 

It is not alone that such a system enables the President to 
build up a great political machine, with representatives in 
every county of every State in the Union, through which he may 
force his renomination, that it meets with public condemna- 
tion, but because it imposes a burden upon the presidential 
office that it should not bear. Why should the President be 
burdened with the appointment of the thousands of Federal 
offwlals now subject to his choice? Why should Senators and 
Representatives in Congress be burdened with the power of 
recommending applicants for appointment or given that right? 
Why should not these appointments be placed under the classi- 
fied civil-service rules and made to stand upon merit and not 
on political or personal favor of Senators or anyone else. I 
am glad to know that the present incumbent of the office of 
President has recommended that this be done. It does him 
credit. It is evidence of the fact that he recognizes the evils 
of the present system and is willing to see it destroyed. I hope 
his recommendation in this respect may be heeded and acted 
upon favorably by Congress, 
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Mr. President, the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
that I have offered would, if adopted, go a long way toward 
removing the evils of the present system. It would take away 
from the President every opportunity or temptation to strive for 
his own reelection or to use the power or influence of the thou- 
sands of his appointees to secure his reelection or the success of 
his party. It is a consummation devoutly to be hoped. Con- 
gress owes it to the people of the United States to adopt this 
amendment and allow the legislatures of the States to pass 
upon it. 

I am not wedded to any particular term for the President, 
long or short. As I have said, the length of term is not the 
important matter to be considered. It is the right of the 
President, under the present rule, to succeed himself that I am 
combatting. 

I would have no objection to four years or eight years as the 
term of office. I would not be willing to go beyond eight years. 
What I desire to impress upon the Senate is my unalterable 
objection to two terms, one following the other. I hope Sen- 
ators will not pass this matter over lightly. I hope they will 
not regard it as in any sense political or as an effort to affect 
the political aspirations of any individual. I do not believe in 
changing the Constitution except for grave reasons affecting the 
public interests. I am ‘particularly averse to any effort to 
changes affecting the fundamental principles of government. 
But I consider the change I am seeking to bring about as one 
of profound interest and grave consequence. It will not change 
the principles established by the Constitution, principles that we 
should be careful to maintain and preserve, or invade funda- 
mental questions. It simply destroys a condition that has 
afforded an opportunity to build up a vicious political system 
that every good citizen should deplore. 

The evil of this system is accentuated when applied to the 
condition of the Republican Party. A Republican candidate for 
President must look to the votes of the Northern States for his 
election. As a rule, no Republican electors are chosen in the 
Southern States. And yet a much greater representation, in a 
Republican national convention, in proportion to population, is 
allowed the Southern States than the Northern. Under the 
present basis of apportionment each State is given 4 delegates 
at large and 2 for each congressional district, irrespective of the 
number of Republican votes cast in the State or district. The 
result is that the Southern States that never send an elector to 
the electoral college practically control the nomination of the 
candidates, and the President, if a candidate for reelection, 
practically controls the selection of delegates to the convention 
from the Southern States. He controls them because the Fed- 
eral officers in these States are his appointees, and, under this 
vicious system, his political supporters and lieutenants select 
the delegates. It is a notorious fact, that no one presumes to 
deny any more, that the Federal officers in those States dictate 
who shall go to the national convention as delegates. The 
inevitable result is that the delegates from the Southern States, 
with very rare exceptions, are for the President for renomina- 
tion, all because of the pernicious patronage system that pre- 
vails and the power the President has as a result, when seeking 
a reelection. Let us look a moment at the probable outcome 
this year. The Republican national convention will have 1,076 
delegates; necessary to the choice of a candidate, 539. Of these 
the 16 Southern States have 366. In these States the Repub- 
lican vote is very light and has no effect on the result at the 
final election. 

In Georgia, for instance, there are but 41,000 Republican 
voters, according to the last presidential election; yet those 
41,000 Republican voters send 28 delegates to the national 
nominating conyention. California, on the other hand, with 
214,000 Republicans, has but 26 delegates in the nominating 
convention. Georgia has been Democratic ever since 1880, 
and has never contributed a single vote to the selection of a 
Republican President. California has been Republican every 
year with the exception of 1892, when it elected 8 Democratic 
electors. 

Louisiana, with approximately 9,000 Republican voters, has 
20 delegates in the national convention. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia allow me to interrupt him there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. THORNTON. The statement the Senator has just made 
that 9,000 Republicans vote in the State of Louisiana was doubt- 
less taken from the statistics compiled some little time back. 
Just before the recent Democratic primaries in Louisiana four- 
fifths of them changed their party affiliation in order to vote 
in the Democratic primary, and there were not more than 1,500 


Republican voters left. However, they will all go back again 
now. 

Mr. WORKS. That is a little bit worse than I thought, Mr. 
President. 

Mississippi, with 4,000 Republican voters, has 20 delegates; 
South Carolina, with 4,000 Republicans, has 18 delegates; 
Texas, with 05,000 Republicans, has 40 delegates. 

All of these States are hopelessly Democratic and make no 
contribution whatever to Republican success. The party in 
these States is absolutely controlled by Federal officeholders. 
They control the party machinery, select delegates, and instruct 
them to support their political chief, as they regard him. The 
following data is interesting and instructive. Note the outcome. 


Republicans. Delegates. 


52,000 24 

65, 000 40 

4,000 18 

4,000 20 

9, 000 20 

41; 000 28 

39, 000 12 

TORRY alg Seas er E AEE AN SRE 214,000 162 


Seyen Southern Democratic States, with a Republican popula- 
tion of 214,000, have 162 delegates in the national nominating 
convention, while 214,000 Republicans in the single State of 
California, which is inyariably Republican, have but 26 delegates. 
It may be said that the power to fix the basis of apportionment 
of delegates in the several States rests in the party and that 
the power of the Southern States may be reduced in that way. 
Yes; that is true, but unfortunately the very influences that con- 
trol the Southern vote for other purposes control it to prevent 
such action. Efforts have been made to correct this palpable 
injustice, but without effect. 

Mr. President, I have here a small table showing the yote and 
number of delegates in 16 Southern States, giving the name of 
the State, number of delegates, total vote, both Republican and 
Democratic, now forming the basis of representation in the con- 
vention, and the vote of the State, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, at each presidential election from 1880 to 1908. I submit 
it for the consideration of the Senate and ask leave to incor- 
porate it in my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
sion to do so is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Southern States. 


D DD DBD 
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9. Missouri........ R DDP DDD 
10. North Carolina . D|D|D|/D|D|D|D 
11. Oklahoma. 20 | 110,558 | 122,406 | D . . -e --- ze- Le- - 
12. South Carolina . DİD|D|D|D|D|D 
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21 Republican, 7 Democrats. 


Mr. WORKS. It will be seen, Mr. President, that all of the 
16 States, with one exception, have always gone Democratic. 
There is still hope for West Virginia. She has gone Republican 
half the time. 

These 16 States, as I have pointed out, have 366 delegates 
out of a total of 1,076; enough, generally, to control the result. 

The basis of apportionment is the fault of the Republican 
Party and has no excuse. The fact that a candidate for Presi- 
dent, because he is at the time the incumbent of the office, can 
use this condition to insure his suecess is the fault of a vicious 
system that has grown up under that provision of the Constitu- 
tion that I am seeking to haye changed. 

The Republican Party owes it to itself to change the basis 
of apportionment that results in such rank injustice. The Con- 
gress of the United States owes it to the people of this country 
to so change the Constitution as to remove every temptation 


12 Republicans, 6 Democrats. 
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and opportunity to use the power or influence of the Presidential 
office to secure the reelection of the incumbent. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar under Rule 
VIII is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4623) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pension 
the following-named persons at the rates stated: 

Abel Buckingham, late of Companies I and L, First Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Wade Beach, late of Company D, Veteran Battalion, First 
Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

James Goodwin, late of Company F, Third Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James Lynch, late of U. S. S. Ohio and Howquah, United 
States Navy, $30. 

George I. Martin, late of Company D, Second Regiment Cali- 
fornia Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Peter M. Bryant, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James Short, late of Company E, Second Regiment North 
Carolina Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $24. 

John H. Jarrett, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John Lunsford, late of Company D, Forty-seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William F. McKellup, late of Company A, Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $24. 

Lorentz Thoreson, late of Company D, Third Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George A. Wingrove, late of Company A, Second Independent 
Battalion Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Adam Smith, late of Company I, Sixty-second Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

John Leister, late of Company G, Seventy-fourth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William F. Clark, late of Company K, Ninety-second Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

William L. Goodsell, late of Company D, Fiftieth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Engineers, $24. 

James McCue, late of Battery A, Third Regiment United 
States Artillery, $30. 

John W. A. Lawson, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Seth H. Tolles, late of Company E, Seventeenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Jeremiah H. Taylor, late of Company A, One hundred and 
eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Balaam C. Hornaday, late of Company E, Thirty- sixth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Charles W. Riggs, late of Company B, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George H. Slightain, late of Company B, First Battalion, and 
Company A, Second Regiment, Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Samuel M. Hoover, late of Company B, One hundred and 
thirty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Francis M. Cox, late of Company B, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David Milford, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

Alonzo L. Baker, late of Company K, One hundred and fifty- 
sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Ennice A. Starr, widow of Alfred H. Starr, late of Company 
L, First Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, $20. 

Benjamin F. Spencer, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William J. Davis, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Archie S. Blackmer, helpless and dependent son of William 
A. Blackmer, late of Company A, Twenty-first Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Forty-fourth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Robert B. Nicol, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cayalry, $50. 

Henry H. Larkin, lute of Company L, Second Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Philo S. Bartow, late of Company B, One hundred and forty- 
fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 


Thomas D. Sheffield, late captain Companies H and E, and 
lieutenant colonel, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30. 

Fletcher S. Dewey, late of Company K, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Benjamin R. Chisam, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Hiram Brooks, late of Company I, Second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Mounted Rifles, $24. 

William G. Downs, late of Company H, Twentieth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30, 

Louise Schenkel, widow of Leonard Schenkel, late of Com- 
Rea B and A, Third Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, 

Calvin Hitt, late of Company I, Stevenson’s regiment New 
York Volunteers, War with Mexico, and Company B, Second 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Nancy B. Jenness, widow of Richard Jenness, late of Com- 
2 85 K, Fourteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 


Joseph G. Marsh, late of U. S. S. Clara Dolsen and Winne- 
bago, United States Navy, $24. 

Robert H. Church, late of Company A, Eighty-first Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Paul A. Greely, late of Company G, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Jennie West, helpless and dependent daughter of Jacob West, 
late of Sixteenth Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, $12. 

John Denny, late of Company C, Forty-ninth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William F. Hart, late of Twenty-sixth Independent Battery 
Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, $24. 

Spencer Ford, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

James A. Hibbard, late of Company K, Fiftieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Stoughton A. Cheever, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John Busha, late of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David J. Ryan, late of Company I, Twenty-first Regiment, 
and Company D, Forty-first Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, $24. 

Francis Weaver, late of Company B, Ninth A Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Frederick White, late of Company D, First Regiment North 
Carolina Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Josiah McElroy, late of Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Simon C. Strickland, late second lieutenant Company B, 
Thirty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Clem Reid, late of U. S. gunboat Silrercloud, United States 
Navy, $30. 

Seth H. Shurtleff, late of Company.K, Third Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Woodbury Day, alias John White, late of Company A, Twenty- 
eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George L. Keach, late of Companies F and B, Third Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

William Stoneking, late of Company I, Twentieth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Aaron B. Mitchell, late of Company G, Twenty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William E. Ross, late of Company F,Tenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William Patterson, late of Company D, Ninetieth Regiment; 
Company I, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment; and 
Company I, Two hundred and fifteenth Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Jobn Fairbanks, late of Company C, First Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Hiram F. Daniels, late of Company D, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Isaac D. Rowden, late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

David E. Banks, late of Company M, Second Regiment Ilinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Amon H. Johnson, late of Company K, Thirteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John M. Jackson, late of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment, 
and Company D, Thirty-second Regiment, Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30. 

William J. Frazer, late of Company K, 


Ninth Regiment Kan- 
sas Volunteer Cayalry, $30. : 
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Joseph F. Smith, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Victor Tracy, late of Company G, First Regiment Maryland 
Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Russell D. Royal, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment, and 
Company ©, Sixteenth Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Ann J. Rouse, widow of Asa W. Rouse, late of Company H, 
Eleventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Charles H. Senseney, late of Battery D, First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, $30. 

Samuel Beatty, late first lieutenant Company I, Third Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Reseryes Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George A. Chaffee, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Daniel Burket, late of Company B, Eighty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

George W. Patterson, late of Battery F, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Light Artillery, $30. 

Oliver C. Morris, late of Company K, Eightieth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Hardin T. Richardson, late captain Company C, Thirty-second 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Elizabeth Teel, widow of John C. Teel, late of Company F, 
Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Edwin D. Jones, late of Company F, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Frederick M. Miller, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment 

Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Edward D. Hagen, late of Company F, First Regiment Nevada 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Henry R. Kirk, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Joel W. Gladson, late of Company A, Eighteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Catherine S. Wales, widow of William W. Wales, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
$20. 

Sarah A. Peck, widow of Edward K. Peck, late of U. S. S. 
Albatross, United States Navy, $20. 

Hiram B. Morey, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Austin J. Marsh, late of Company E, Thirty-eighth Regiment, 
and Company K, Thirty-fourth Regiment, Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, $24. 

Hiram N. Brann, late of Company D, Twenty-first Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Eugene Sullivan, late of Company D, First Battalion, Seven- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry, $24. 

Tilman H. Elrod, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Morris Johnson, late of Company C, Thirty-fourth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Robert Martin, late of Company I, Ninety-ninth Regiment, 
and Company K, Fiftieth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30. 

William H. Tillson, late of Company E, Highty-fourth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Susan Berfield, widow of Montgomery Berfield, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
former widow of Sylvanus Wakefield, late of Company B, Fourth 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Sarah E. Cunningham, widow of Adam A. Cunningham, late 
of Company G, One hundred and thirty-second Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $24, and $2 per month additional on 
aceount of the minor child of said Adam A. Cunningham until 
he reaches the age of 16 years: Provided, That in the event of 
the death of Bertha Cunningham, helpless and dependent child 
of Adam A, Cunningham, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Sarah E. Cunningham, the name of Bertha 
Cunningham be placed on the pension roll at $12. 

Abijah S. Chears, late of Company K, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

William H. Peek, late of Company A, Second Regiment North 
Carolina Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $24. 

Jimeson S. Tweed, late of Company M, First Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Cayalry, $24. 

William Gurin, late of Company F, One hundred and sixty- 
first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, 
First Regiment Louisiana Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Sarah E. Cloud, widow of Ellis A. Cloud, late of Company G, 
Fifth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

William W. Gordon, late of Company H, Nineteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30, 


Don Carlos Cameron, late of First Battery Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Light Artillery, $36. 

Anna M. Robinson, widow of Elisha J. Robinson, late of 
Company F, Twenty-serenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, $20. 

John A. George, late of Company H, Third Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Emmanuel Mennet, late captain Company D, Fifty-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

John L. Perkins, late of Company D, Ninety-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 


Orlando B. Douglas, late of Company © and second lieutenant 
Company K, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infan- 
try, $30. 

George W. Dimond, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
United States Volunteer Sharpshooters, $30. 

Adam C. Pattee, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Seventh Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

James H. Merris, late of Company L, Eighth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

James G. Doran, late of Company A, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Reuben Bellows, late of Company D, One hundred and twen- 
tieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Elizabeth C. Jarrett, widow of B. Frank Jarrett, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylyania Volun- 
teer Infantry, $20. 

David A. Buchanan, late of Company B, One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Hiram S. Plummer, late assistant surgeon, One hundred and 
tenth Regiment, and surgeon, One hundred and fifty-second 
Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Andrew MeFarland, late of U. S. S. Grampus, Great Western, 
and Choctaw, United States Navy, $30. 

John A. Boulger, late of U. S. S. North Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, and Nahant, United States Navy, $24. 

Martin V. B. Knox, late captain Company E, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Diana Christy, widow of George B. Christy, late surgeon, 
Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $25. 

Henry V. Leach, late of Company H, Third Regiment New 
York Volunteer Light Artillery, $30. 

.Augustus G. Winslow, late of Company B, Seventy-fourth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 3 

Henry Bucholz, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment Missouri 
State Militia Cavalry, $30. 

Marsena R. Clark, late of Company M, Second Regiment Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, and Company L, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Gustavus H. Mann, late of Company D, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Gilman A. Whitman, late of Company D, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George A. Coverdale, late of Company C, First Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteer Cayalry, $24. 

Benjamin B. D. Derickson, late of Company H, Ninth Regi- 
ment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, as 

Lewis Childs, late of Company D, Eleyenth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Charles Young, late of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Jobn H. Mullison, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, One 
hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, $36. 

Emma E. Keyes, widow of William T. Keyes, late of Company 
C, Tenth Regiment, and Company D, Twenty-ninth Regiment, 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 9, I move to strike out all of 
lines 11 to 14, inclusive—the case of Jennie West. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that in this case the papers be Sal 
committed to the Senate committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without abjection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I also move to strike out all of Tines 11 
to 14, inclusive, on page 13—the case of Ainon H. Johnson—the 
beneficiary having died since the bill was reported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 16, line 1, I move to strike out 
the word “twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“thirty.” Later evidence filed with the committee shows that 
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the soldier’s condition has become much worse since the bill 
was introduced and justifies the increase. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 25, I move to strike out all of 
lines 11 to 14—the case of Emma E. Keyes; and I ask that the 
papers in the ease be recommitted to the committee. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the papers 
will be recommitted to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to offer an amendment to 
be inserted at the end of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Georgia 
will send his amendment to the desk it will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill insert the following 
proyiso: r 

Provided, That no one of the said pensions shall be paid until the 
examination has been made in the Pension Bureau and it has been 
found that said party has actually served in the Army or the Navy 
and was engaged in some battle in connection with said service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
8 the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. FLETCHER’S name was called). 
colleague is unayoidably detained from the Senate. 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Pornpexter’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] is de- 
tained from the Chamber on account of the death of his 


My 


mother. I shall allow this announcement to stand for the rest 
of the day. 

The following Senators answered to their names: 
Bacon Culberson Lodge Root 
Bourne Cullom McCumber Simmons 
Brandegee Cummins Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 
Briggs Curtis Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Dillingham Myers Smoot 
Brown du Pont Nixon Sutherland 
Bryan Foster O'Gorman Swanson 
Burnham Gallinger Oliver Taylor 
Burton Gardner Overman Thornton 
Chamberlain 5 Page Townsend 
Chilton Hitchcock Pere Warren 
9 5 2 Johnston, Ala. Perkins Watson 
Clark, Wyo. Tones Pomerene Willfams 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Rayner Works 
Crane Lea eed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
state the amendment. 

The Secretary. At the end of the bill add the following: 


Provided, That no one of the said pensions shall be paid until the 
examination has been made in the Pension Bureau and it has been 
found that said party has actually served in the Army or the Navy 
and was engaged in some battle in connection with said service. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to add what I send to the 
desk. 

The Secretary read the amendment as follows: 

Provided, That no one of the said special pensions contained in this 
bill shall be palid to any one of the parties herein named until the 
Pension Bureau has made investigation and found the said party to 
whom the same is to be paid did not enter the service in consideration 
of a 3 or for a payment made to him to serve as a substitute; and 

Provided, That no one of the said pensions sball be paa until the 
examination has been made in the Pension Bureau and it has been 
found that said party has actually served in the Army or the Navy 
and was engaged in some battle in connection with said service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia offer this amendment in connection with the other, or 
separately? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Together. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

* Mr. CULBERSON. I should like to inquire whether each 
‘amendment is distinct in itself—I was not completely able to 
hear them when they were read—and therefore divisible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are undoubtedly divisi- 
‘ble, but the Chair asked the Senator from Georgia whether 
they should be taken together as one amendment, and he re- 
plied in the affirmative. Of course, upon the demand of any 
Senator they may be considered separately, 

Mr. CULBERSON. If the Senator from Georgia has no par- 
ticular reason why they should be considered together, I should 
like to haye them considered separately. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
first amendment. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Provided, however, That no one of the said special pensions contained 
in this bill shall be paid to any one of the parties herein named until 
the Pension Bureau s made investigation and found the said party 
to whom the same is to be paid did not enter the service in considera- 
Ton of a bounty or for a payment made to him to serve as a substitute; 


Mr. McCUMBER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THORNTON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether the record shows that the party in this case 
actually was in the service of the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The records do not show either affirma- 
tively or negatively upon the question whether he came in 
under a bounty or what consideration impelled him to join the 
ranks of the Union. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the first amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Before the roll is called, I will ask the 
Senator from North Dakota an additional question to that sug- 
gested by the Senator from Louisiana, and that is whether the 
records of the Pension Office answer the inquiry which is con- 
tained in this amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think the records of the Pension 
Office would show that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
with the call of the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BURNHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmirH]. If he 
were present, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
haye a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Payn- 
TER]. He is not in the Chamber, so I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GARDNER (when the name of Mr. Jounson of Maine 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Jounson] is necessarily absent 
from the Senate on official business. Were he present, he would 
vote “nay” on this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PENROSE]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEA (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. LiIrrirr] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
he has not. 

Mr. LEA. I have a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Liprirr]. Therefore I withdraw my vote. 
Were he present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I did not observe when I voted that the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Truman] was not in the Chamber. I 
therefore withdraw my vote, haying a general pair with that 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (after having voted in the nega- 
tive.) I was absent from the Senate on committee service when 
the vote was begun. I wish to know whether the question is on 
both provisos. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. 
„ nay » to “ yea.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
Mr. GAMBLE] is necessarily absent. He has a standing pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Dayis]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I have already announced the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER]. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay” on this amendment. ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. My colleague [Mr. Kenyon] is necessarily 
absent. If he were present, he would yote, upon this question, 
“ nay.” 

Mr. BORAH. My colleague [Mr. HEYBURN] is absent on 
account of illness. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Gronna] is absent. Were he present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to add also that my colleague [Mr. 
HEYBURN] is paired with the Senator from Alabama IMr. 
BANKHEAD]. 


The Secretary will proceed 


Only on the first one. 
I will change my vote from 


1912. 
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Mr. OLIVER. My colleague [Mr. PENROSE] is necessarily 
absent to-day. He is paired with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wirt1aMs]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“ nay.” > 


The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 47, as follows: 
YEAS—12. 
Bacon Culberson Martin, Va. Simmons 
Bryan Gore Overman Smith, Ga. 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston, Ala. Percy Swanson 
NAYS—47. 
Borah Crane Lodge Shively 
Bourne Crawford McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Bradley Cullom McLean moot 
Brandegee Cummins Martine, N. J. Sutherland 
Briggs Curtis Myers Taylor 
Bristow du Pont Nelson Thornton 
Brown Foster Nixon ‘Townsend 
Burton Gallinger O'Gorman Warren 
Chamberlain Gardner Oliver Watson 
Chilton Hitchcock Page Wetmore 
Stapp Jones Perkins Works 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Pomerene 
NOT VOTING—32. 

Baile Gronna Lorimer Richardson 
Bankhead Guggenheim Newlands 00 
Burnham Heyburn Owen Smith, Md. 
Davis Johnson, Me. Paynter Smith S. C. 
Dillingham Kenyon Penrose Stephenson 
Dixon La Follette Poindexter Stone 
Fletcher Lea Rayner Tillman 
Gamble Lippitt Reed Williams 


So the amendment of Mr. Surru of Georgia was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the second proviso offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withdraw the second portion of 
the amendment, with the consent of the Senate, and I wish to 
offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the amend- 
ment now sent to the desk will be read. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That after the passage of this bill it shall be the duty of 
the Pension Bureau to investigate the record of each party named 
therein, and if it is found from the records of the Army or Navy that 
any party therein named failed to have an honorable discharge then 

py shall thereafter be stricken and he shall no 
longer recelve any benefit from said bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know whether the Senator is 
aware of the fact that no names could be placed upon the pen- 
sion roll at all unless the soldiers had had an honorable dis- 
charge. That is the existing law. The bill applies only to 
those who have had an honorable discharge. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I could not tell, Mr. President, 
from looking at the bill whether it was not the purpose of the 
bill in some instances to remove disabilities and to give pen- 
sions to men who did not have honorable discharges. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; in any case where there is a question 
about the party having been honorably discharged it goes to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and not to the Committee on 
Pensions, and the ex-soldier could not be placed upon the pen- 
sion roll unless he had received an honorable discharge. If the 
Senator will look at the first clause of the bill he will see 
that it reads: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws— 

One of the provisions and limitations of the pension laws is 
that the claimant must have an honorable discharge. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield for a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. I was through. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, in point of fact, there is not 
a man whose name is on this list who is having in any way the 
defect of an honorable discharge cured, but everyone on this list 
has received an honorable discharge. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Everyone on this list must have received 
an honorable discharge. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, I will not in- 
sist upon the amendment. It is because I did not know the fact, 
and I was struck with the size of some of the pensions, that I 
menies to raise the question, I withdraw the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is with- 


drawn. The bill is still as in Committee of the Whole and open 
to amendment. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Since we have been discussing this matter 
I have received notice of another death of one of the claimants, 
which compels me to ask for a further amendment. I therefore 


the name of such 


moye to amend, on page 14, by striking out all of lines 20, 21, 
22, and 23, the case of Samuel Beatty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the 
amendment.“ 

The SECRETARY. Strike out lines 20 to 23, inclusive, on page 
14, in the following words: 

The name of Samuel Beatty, late first lieutenant Company I, Third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Secretary. Amend, by striking out lines 20, 21, 22, and 
23, on page 5, the following words: 

The name of Francis M. Cox, late of Company B, Forty-fourth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask the Secretary to read what appears in the 
report in this case, found on page 12 of Report No. 205. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
part indicated by the Senator from Florida. ‘ 

The Secretary read as follows: 

S. 562. Francis M. Cox, of orana Wash., served as a private in 
Company B, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, from 
February 4, 1865, to September 14, 1865, and was honorably discharged. 
He is a 3 at 82 r month under the service act of February 6, 
1907. e never filed a claim under the general law, but formerly drew 
$12 per month under the act of June 27, 1890, granted him on account 
of total inability to earn a rl ae by manual labor. The testimony 
shows that claimant is about years of age, and that he is broken 
down from piles, hernia. and general and senile debility, and is wholly 
unable to earn a living by manual labor. It further appears that he is 
without property or means and is entirely dependent upon his pension 
for support. On account of his age, poverty, and total disability your 
committee recommend increase of pension to $24 per month; his service 
was little more than seven months and no greater increase is warranted. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, that, as stated in the report, is 
an enlistment which covered a period of a little more than 
seven months. Yet, including the three days of the bloody 
battle we learned of on Saturday, the great Battle of Appo- 
mattox, he could not have served 90 days in actual warfare. 
He was not injured by reason of his service. He, too, has 
drawn about $3,400 of pension for the 64 days of service. He, 
too, has taken a place above all others of his age who had sery- 
ice ranging from one to four years in the Civil War. 

I do not intend to delay the action of the Senate further than 
to call attention to this case, so that it may be understood by 
Senators as they vote for an omnibus bill, and it may be under- 
stood by the country at large just exactly what Congress is 
doing with reference to special pension legislation. 

On Saturday the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Suivety] chided me for picking out from the list of names one 
name, and he asked me the question whether I considered that 
typical of the cases being provided for by special pension legis- 
lation. I did not have a fair opportunity to answer his question 
before I was asked another question. . 

I do not claim, Mr. President, that the case of Mr. Angel is 
typical; I do not claim that this case is typical; but I do claim 
that there are a number included in the omnibus bill Saturday 
and in this omnibus bill to-day of service during the actual con- 
tinuation of the war of from 40 to 50 or 60 days. 

Without taking up the time of the Senate to offer another 
amendment, I shall use the amendment I intended to offer after 
this one is voted down, for the purpose of illustrating that there 
are other cases here. 

On page 6 of the bill and on page 13 of the report of the com- 
mittee it is shown that Mr. Alonzo L. Baker enlisted February 
14, 1865, and that he was honorably discharged September 20, 
1865; that he, too, has drawn about $3,400; that he was not 
injured by reason of his service to his country; that he is only 
65 years of age; yet that he, nevertheless, also is to be singled 
out and made an exception of and made the beneficiary of 
special pension legislation. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago a request was made by 
the chairman of the committee for the yeas and nays to deter- 
mine whether or not we would undertake to eliminate from the 
pension roll the bounty jumper. The Senate by an overwhelm- 
ing yote decided it would not do so. On Saturday I asked for 
the yeas and nays so as to determine whether or not the name 
of a soldier of 46 days’ service should be stricken from the bill, 
and I could not get enough hands raised to accomplish that pur- 
pose. If Senators believe that it is right and proper to retain 
the name that I have moved to strike from this list, if they 
believe that man ought to be elevated above the rank and file of 


The amendment will be 
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soldiers generally, it does seem to me that at least Senators 
ought not to object to having themselves so recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Therefore on this vote I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, a great deal has 
been said by the Senator from Florida about the war being 
over before these later enlistments took place in 1865. Without 
any intention whatever of reviving unpleasant memories, in fact, 
in a spirit of admiration and of the highest appreciation for 
their gallantry and valor, and praise for the men of the South 
who fought in the rebellion, I say that it was very difficult to 
conyince them they had been whipped, although they made 
little permanent headway against the North and gave way only 
after the most stubborn resistance. I am going to read, in re- 
ply to these statements of southern Senators, the actual condi- 
tion of affairs as viewed by the commander in chief of the Con- 
federate Army more than two months after the enlistment of 
the men whose records are being called in question to-day. 

I read an address delivered by Jefferson Davis in Danville, 


Va., on April 4, 1865: 
DANVILLE, VA., April 4, 1865. 
To the people of the Confederate States of America: 


The general in chief of our army has found it necessary to make such 
movements of the troops as to uncover the capital and thus involve 
the withdrawal of the government from the city of Richmond. 

It would be unwise, even were it possible, to conceal the great moral 
as well as material eats to our cause that must result from the occu- 
pation of Richmond by the enemy. It is equally unwise and unworthy 
of.us, as patriots en in a most sa cause, to allow our energies 
to falter, our spirits to grow faint, or our efforts to e relaxed 
under reverses however calamitous. While it has been to us a source 
of national pride that for four years of unequaled warfare we have 
been able, in close pesay to the center of the enemy’s wer, to 
maintain the seat of our chosen government free from the 8 ot 
his presence; while the memories of the heroic dead who have freely 
prn their lives to its defense must ever remain in our 

carts ; while the preseryation of the capital, which is usually regarded 
as the evidence to mankind of separate national nce, was an ob- 
ject very dear to us, it is also true, and should not be forgotten, that 
the loss which we have suffered is not without compensation. For 
many months the largest and finest army of the Confederacy, under the 


command of a leader whose presence inspires equal confidence in the 


troops and the ple, has been greatly trammeled by the necessity of 
kog ng constant watch over the approaches to the capital, and has 
us 


been forced to forego more than one opportunity for — 
r eign The 1 and confidence of the nape have m con- 
stantly excited by the belief that their no 
be the signal for our submission to their rule 
the burden of war, as their failing resources admonish them it must be 
abandoned if not speedily brought to a successful close. It is for us, 
my countrymen, to show by our bearing under reverses how wretched 
kas been the gay gn of those who have believed us less able to 
endure misfortune with fortitude than to encounter danger with cour- 
ape. We have now entered upon a new phase of a struggle, the memory 
0 3 to endure for all ages and to shed an increasing luster upon 
our country 

Relieved from the necessity of rding cities and particular points, 
important but not vital to our defense, with an army free to move 
from point to point and strike in detail the detachments and ons 
of the enemy operating on the interior of our own country, where sup- 

lies are more accessible, and where the foe will be far removed from 

own base and cut off from all succor in case of reverse, nothing is 

now needed to render our agg certain but the exhibition of our own 
8 resolve. Let us but will it, and we are free 


Richmond would 
and relieve them from 


enem: 
ndon in despair his endless and impossible task of making slaves of 
a people resolved to be free. 

Let us not, then, di nd, my countrymen; but, relying on the never- 
failing mercies and protecting care of our God, let ts meek the foe with 
fresh defiance, with unconquered and unconguerable b 
JEFF’N DAVIS. 


Mr. President, I find no fault whatever with his optimism, 
although I have always felt free to criticize the patriotism of 
the distinguished president of the Confederacy. He was mis- 
led, undoubtedly, and had hopes that were not justified; but 
the war was not oyer when Jefferson Davis made that address 
to the southern people, who were dismayed but ever dauntless 
to the very hour of fate and went to final defeat with colors 


flying and the smoke of battle still heavy on the field; and it 
is perfectly puerile for anyone to stand in this Chamber and 
contend that Gen. Grant before Petersburg and Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley and Custer at Waynesboro, annihilating 
Early's entire army in March, 1865, were not engaged in a 
titanic and royal battle for freedom against a worthy foe, but 
were often doubtful of victory. Gen. Custer issued an address 


to his command at Appomattox Court House, April 9, 1865, in 
which he said to his faithful comrades: 

Within the past 10 days * * œ you have captured 46 pieces of 
field artillery and batti E 
lost a e hate — oan . 

Mr. President, Southern soldiers did not part with battle 
flags without a fight; these glorious emblems of their prowess, 
often tattered and torn and faded, still lured the living soldiers 
of Lee to battle for disunion even when the maddening cur- 
rent of disaster ran strongly against them; and I have heard 
it said of the Confederate soldiers that death was at all times 
preferable to defeat. Sirs, you do them little honor when you 
say ge there was no fierce resistance after the fall of Rich- 
mond. 

The Battle of Dinwiddie Courthouse, Five Forks, and Sailors 
Creek on April 6, where 6,000 Confederate soldiers were cap- 
tured on the way to Appomattox Station, and the capture of 
the supply trains intended for Lee’s army on the Lynchburg Pike 
by Gen. Custer, cutting off a possible retreat to Lynchburg, 
hastened events at Appomattox and brought great credit to the 
Union arms. 

I referred on Saturday to Gen. Custer, a Michigan soldier, 
and his Cavalry brigade, and that his unquenchable valor and 
his undying heroism may always bloom in the parliamentary 
annals of this day, I propose to read a letter written by Gen. 
Sheridan to Mrs. Custer the day following the surrender of the 
army of Lee to the army of Grant: 

APPOMATTOX COURTHOUSE, 
April 10, 1865. 


My Dzar Mapam: I respectfully present to you the small writing 
table on which the conditions for the surrender of the Confederate 
Army of northern Virginia were written by Lieut. Gen, Grant; and per- 
mit me to say, Madam, that there is scarcely an individual in our serv- 
ice who has contributed more to bring about this desirable result than 


our yery gallant husband. 
z Very respectfully, PHIL. H. SHERIDAN. 


Mrs. GEN. CUSTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, I know, of course, that no Senator on either 
side would question the gallantry of Custer. I know that no 
Senator on either side would withhold the just meed of honest 
praise that is due to the defenders of the Union, no matter 
whence they came or how long they served. Their services 
might have been gallant and heroic, even though they enlisted 
in the very last days of the war. These latter day enlistments 
were in obedience to the call of President Lincoln. One of the 
soldiers who has been referred to as having served but 47 days 
went immediately after Appomattox with his Cavalry comrades 
into the West, where they served in the Indian wars. 

It is far from my purpose to enkindle any unpleasant 
thoughts in the heart or mind of any Senator on either side 
of the Chamber, and yet I remind the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Florida that it is not enough to say that 
because a man enlisted in the last days of the war he did not 
render gallant and conspicuous service, even though the records 
may not show that he was wounded in battle. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the Senator from Michigan believe that 
it is equitable to take men who enlisted in February of 1865 
and elevate them by special legislation above those who served 
for one, two, three, and four years in the Civil War? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I think that is a 
very fair inquiry, and I will say to the Senator from Florida, 
in reply, that I would much prefer to see it done in some other 
and more general way that would give all the needy soldiers of 
the Union what is their honest due from the Government. 
Now, the Senator from Florida having asked me a question and 
having been answered, I will ask him 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I submit I have had no answer 
yet. I asked the Senator from Michigan if he thought it was 
fair to do that, and he has not answered the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator said “ equitable.” 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, equitable and just. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I consider that anything that is 
done for a soldier is equitable if it tends to relieve his necessi- 
ties and lighten the burdens of life. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator thinks, then, it is just to the other 
soldiers who, for some reason or for no reason at all, do not 
have special legislation for their benefit, although they may 
have served during the whole war, to leave them as the general 
law leaves them, and take these 90-day militia—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, 90-day—— 
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Mr. BRYAN. Well, that is this case, and it is the only case 
to which I have referred—and elevate them above the great 
body of the veterans of the Union Army? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I would prefer just 
and generous general laws; but we have found it impossible to 


get such legislation for them all. I ask the Senator from 
Florida if we would vote down these special bills would the 
Senator from Florida join me in the passage of a general pen- 
sion law calculated to give these veterans their honest due, such 
a bill, for instance, as has recently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is now pending in the Senate? 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the Senator desire me to answer that 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I have talked so much about 
pension legislation that I supposed anyone who desired to 
know my views, if they are worth considering, knew the posi- 
tion I have taken. I say to the Senator from Michigan that I 
will go as far as he will to vote pensions based upon meri- 
torious service in the Civil War and upon need. I will vote for 
any pension bill that includes those two items, but, in my 
judgment, it is not proper legislation to vote pensions to those 
who do not need them. Nor is it proper to vote pensions to 
those who enlisted but rendered no service and suffered no 
injury because of their patriotism. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, does the Senator 
from Florida indicate by his position that he would not vote 
to pension a soldier in the Union Army who was not wounded 
in action? 

Mr. BRYAN. I did not say that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator says “ meritorious.” 
I should like to know what he means by “meritorious.” How 
does he distinguish between men who composed the Army of 
the Union? 

Mr. BRYAN. I said, Mr. President, some time ago that I 
believed meritorious service and need should coexist as pre- 
requisite to a pension, but because of the fact that there were 
those now receiving aid of the Government who could ill afford 
to have that aid taken away, I would vote to pension those who 
suffered no injury provided they were in need of pension. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What should be their necessity— 
poverty? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Old age? 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the Senator from Michigan—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will permit me, I 
have the floor. Would poverty and old age be reasons for vot- 
ing pensions to soldiers of the Union Army? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think so; undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would physical ailments, not per- 
haps the result of wounds, but exposure, be one of the reasons? 

Mr. BRYAN. Unless due to the service; no. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They would not be? 

Mr. BRYAN. They would not be. Simply for the reason 
that a man enlisted, although he rendered no actual service 
and can not trace any injury to the war, I would not vote to 
give him a pension or vote for a general bill giving him one. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No one else proposes to give him a 
pension if he did no service, but a man may have been a most 
efficient soldier and not have been wounded in battle. He may 
have been a most efficient soldier without having a hospital 
record. He may have been a most gallant soldier and not have 
suffered greatly at the time, and yet be unable because of that 
service to withstand its effect upon his declining years. There 
are hundreds and thousands of men who followed Lee, as there 
are those who followed Grant, who were not wounded, but the 
fact that they encountered the long marches, that they may 
have suffered in Army prisons, that they may have been called 
upon to braye storms and trials, entitles them to the generous 
consideration of the Government they helped to save. 

Mr. BRYAN, Does the Senator from Michigan agree or does 
he not agree with a former Congressman from Michigan—I 
believe he was from Michigan, the Senator’s State—and who 
has been past grand commander of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, in a statement—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I recollect what the Senator said 
on Saturday. 

Mr. BRYAN. That over 600,000 of the latter-day enlisted 
men never saw service, and that it is unfair to put them on an 
equality with the veterans of the Army? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Erven though they were exposed to 
the rain and the sleet and the snow that were incidental to 
their long marches and took upon themselyes all the burdens 
and discomforts of war? 

Mr. BRYAN. But received no injury from it, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, many a volun- 
teer soldier has gone to a premature grave by reason of the 
long marches and the suffering he endured in the South; and 
it will not do to say, because he happened to escape the vigi- 
lance and skill of the sharpshooter and was not picked off by a 
southern bullet, that he rendered no service of distinction to 
his country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the war closed nearly 47 
years ago. It has taken us, therefore, nearly 47 years to learn 
that the basis of our pension system has been wrong in every 
respect. All of our pension legislation, based upon service, has 
recognized the standard of 90 days’ service to entitle the soldier 
to the consideration of his country. Up until the present time 
we have not changed that law. A man who served 90 days has 
during all these years received exactly as much for a given 
condition as the man who served during the entire war. 

Mr. President, there must have been something in that basis 
of pension that appealed either to the American people or to 
the soldiers who are interested, or it would have been modified 
and disposed of very many years ago. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the Senator from North Dakota claim 
that prior to the act of June 27, 1890, there were any pensions 
paid to those who could not trace injury to their service in the 
war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I mean to say that since the war closed a 
given condition has always been the basis of the pension 
granted—the condition of the soldier—that service or length of 
service was never taken into consideration 

Mr. BRYAN. But injury was. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And that since June 27, 1890, when we 
passed the pension bill of that date, up until the present time, 
there has been no demand that we should recognize a different 
standard than the standard of 90 days’ service. 

Mr. BRYAN. Prior to 1890 the beneficiary had to trace his 
injury to the service before he could be eligible to receive a 
pension? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Up until 1890. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then it has not been 47 years. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But if prior to 1890 a man lost an arm, he 
would receive the same pension, whether he served one day or 
whether he served during the entire war. 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly; if he was injured. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Congress has made no distinction because 
of the service origin for which the pension was given, nor has 
it recognized anything but 90-day service as the standard for 
the granting of a service pension. 


I wish to close this discussion before 4 o’clock, if I can. The. 


Senator has criticized this particular bill. Now, let us see what 
there is in the bill. The Senator evidently not only disagrees 
with the Bureau of Pensions as to when the war closed, but he 
disagrees with the law as to when the war closed. He disagrees 
with the President of the Confederacy as to when the war 
closed, and he disagrees with my friend, the Senator from 
Michigan, as to when the war closed, and with all those authori- 
ties against him, especially the authoritative statement of the 
President of the Confederacy and the law of the land, the 
Senator ought to admit that the war did not close April 9, 1865. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think after the Senator has made that state- 
ment he ought to allow me to suggest to him that on Saturday 
I stated that I conceded that the war was officially declared 
closed on August 20, 1866, but that, as I had understood, until the 
Senator from Michigan established his reputation as a historian, 
and that of the great three days’ battle at Appomattox, the war 
closed on April 9, 1865. I would not question the accuracy of his- 
torians. But I would rather question the accuracy of the his- 
torian than to have removed from my mind the vivid description 
of the great battle of Appomattox of three days’ standing. So 
I think it is hardly fair for the Senator from North Dakota to 
suggest that I have tried to make it appear that the war tech- 
nically closed prior to August, 1866. I know it did not; and I 
am of the opinion that those soldiers who served after the real 
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fighting was over assume more the attitude of technical soldiers 
than of real veterans of a great war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At least we have the record of the Michi- 
gan cavalry in the CONGRESSIONAL Record and we have given a 
great deal of immortality to their history and we have done 
some good in the time we have taken up. But I do not want to 
spend any more time upon that battle. At least it is all over 
now, and I am ready now to get right back to this case of which 
the Senator complains. F - 

The Senator says the applicant served 47 days, I think, or 
something of that kind, and I notice that he is now drawing a 
pension of $20 a month under the act of 1907. Under that act 
he could not draw a pension of that rate per month unless he 
had been held to haye served 90 days. In looking over the brief 
record I have here I also observe that he obtained the highest 
pension—$12 a month—under the 1890 law. That was some 
time ago. A considerable time ago he made his application 
under the law of 1890, and was receiving under that law the 
highest pension that could be granted, and that pension would 
not have been granted unless the department found he was 
wholly physically disabled. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Just a moment. He is a man 80 years 
of age, and evidently has not very many years to live. The 
repert shows that he is broken down from piles, hernia, and 
general and senile debility, and is wholly unable to earn a liv- 
ing by manual labor, and it further appears that he is without 
property or means and is entirely dependent upon his pension 
for support. In view of his poverty and general disability the 
committee recommended an increase of $4 per month. We rec- 

' ognize that the service was short. Had he served a year we 
certainly would have given him at least $30 a month upon that 
physical showing. 5 

Now, the Senator complains a good deal about our giving a 
man who served 90 or 60 days the same amount, under a 
private pension bill, that we give one who served the full four 
years. 

Mr. BRYAN. No. That is hardly a fair statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to yield, Mr: President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Dakota declines to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have to have this claimant before us. 
We have to, as nearly as we can, look him in the face. We 
have to understand his physical condition, and if his physical 
condition is worse than that of one who has served one year 
or two years, then every impulse of humanity, coupled with 
the sense of national gratitude, demands that we shall give 
this old, helpless, veteran, who served no longer than four or 
five months, a greater amount than we would give to a younger 
one, who is still in his health, who served possibly for six 
months, This committee is a committee that acts on the equity 
side, and so long as we recognize a sentiment of generosity to- 
ward the old soldier, so long as we feel that we should recog- 
nize him and his service, that sentiment should be expressed 
in a manner to look first after destitution; and we can not do 

that under a general law. If we did that, and granted every 
man a pension exactly in accordance with his just deserts, 
measured one man with the other, there would be as many 
different standards as there are individuals upon the pension 
roll. 

So I think we have done nothing amiss in granting this old 
man, 80 years of age, $4 a month more for the balance of his 
life than he is receiving under the present law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan]. Upon that the Senator from Florida demands the 

. yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be again stated. 

The Secretary. On page 5, strike out lines 20 to 28, inclu- 
sive, relative to the pension of Francis M. Cox. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I announce 
my general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Trrtaran] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Larrrrr.] As 
I do not know how he would vote on this question, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Pornprexter's name was called). I 
desire to announce that if my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] were 
present, he would vote “nay.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. If 
he were present and I were at liberty to vote upon this particu- 
lar amendment, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. i 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER], who is not here. So I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. OLIVER. My colleague [Mr. PENROSE] is necessarily 
absent. If he were present, he would yote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I transfer my pair to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GARDNER. My colleague [Mr. Jounson of Maine] is 
necessarily absent from the Chamber. Were he present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLAPP. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. Not knowing how he 
none vote, I withhold my vote. If he were present, I would 
vote “ nay.’ 


Mr. CUMMINS. My colleague [Mr. Kenyon] is absent. If 


he were here, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to again state and have the 
statement stand for all future roll culls to-day that my col- 
league [Mr. GAMBLE] is necessarily absent and that he has a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Davis]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay” 
on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 4, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—4. 
Bryan Martin, Va. Smith, Ga, Swanson 

NAYS—50. 
Borah Culberson McCumber Shively 
Bourne Cullom McLean Smith, Mich, 
Bradley Cummins Martine, N, J, Smoot 
Brandegee Curtis yers Sutherland 
Briggs du Pont Nelson Taylor 
Bristow Foster ixon Thornton 
Brown Gallinger O'Gorman Townsend 
Burton Gardner Oliver Warren 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Overman Watson 
Chilton Johnston, Ala. Page Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Perkins Works 
Clarke, Ark, Kern Pomerene 
Crawford Lodge Root 

NOT voTIN G- 37. 

Bacon Gamble Lorimer Simmons 
Bailey Gore Newlands Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gronna Owen Smith, S. C. 
Burnham Guggenheim Paynter Stephenson 
Clapp Heyburn Penrose . Stone 
Crane Johnson, Me. Percy Tillman 
Davis Kenyon Poindexter Williams 
Dillingham La Fo Rayner 
Dixon Lea eed 
Fletcher Lippitt Richardson 


So Mr. Bryan's amendment was rejected. 
SERVICE PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 4 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 1. s 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain 
defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The bill has not been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Pensions proposes to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota a question before the reading. What bill is this? Is 
this the so-called McCumber bill or is it the Sherwood bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is the Sherwood bill amended by a 
substitute, which was prepared by the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is generally known in the press as the 
McCumber bill, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER, It seems to be known under several 
names. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is the Sherwood bill that is up, with 
this as an amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. A substitute for the Sherwood bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Sherwood bill is up, and this is a sub- 
stitute offered for it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would state for 
the information of the Senate that it is a House bill which is 
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before the Senate with a substitute in the nature of an amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Pensions. Is it the desire 
of the Senate that the original bill shall be read or merely the 
substitute? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the substi- 
tute, which is the amendment, be read. 

Mr, CURTIS. I ask that the original bill be read, as well 
as the substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The original bill will be 
read on the demand of the Senator from Kansas. 

The Secretary read the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pen- 
sion to certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico, as follows: 


That any person who served in the milita: 
United States during the late Civil War or the War with Mexico, and 
who has honorably harged therefrom, and all members of 
State organizations that are now pensionable under existing law, shall, 
upon making proof of such facts according to such rules and regula- 

ms as the retary of the Interior may provide, be placed on the 
pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension as follows: For a 
service of 90 days or more in the Civil War, or 60 days or more in the 
War with Mexico, and less than 6 months, $15 per month; for a sery- 
ice of 6 months or more and less than 9 months, $20 per month; for 
a service of 9 months or more and less than 1 year, $25 per month; 
for a service of 1 year or more 3 per month: Provided, That any 
such person who served in the War with Mexico shall be paid the 
maximum sion under this act, to wit, $30 per month. 

Spe. 2. Phat oe person who served in the miu or naval service 
of the United States during the Civil War and received an honorable 
discharge, and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is 
now unfit for manual labor, through causes not due to his own vicious 
habits, or who from disease or other causes incurred in line of dut 
resulting in his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, shail 
be pee the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, 
without regard to his length of service. 

Sec. 3. That no person shall receive a 
at the same time or for the same peri 
under the provisions of this act. 

EC. 4. t rank in the service shall not be considered in applica- 
tions filed hereunder. 

Sec. 5. That pensions under this act shall commence from the date 
2 ce . the application in the Bureau of Pensions after this act takes 


or naval service of the 


sion under any other Jaw 
he is receiving a pension 


ect. 

Sue. 6. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- 
— sane oe to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension 

er act. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of an amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. The committee amendment proposes to strike 
out the words just read and to insert: 


That the act entitled “An act granting sions to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico,” approved February 6, 1907, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. That any person who served 90 days or more in the 
military or naval service of the United States during the late Civil War, 
who has been honorably discharged therefrom, and who has reached the 
age of 62 3 or over, shall, upon making proof of such facts, accord- 
ing to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
provide, be placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a 
pension as follows: In case such person has reached the age of 62 
years and served 90 days, $13 per month; 6 months, $13.50 per month; 
1 year, $14 per month; 13 years, $14.50 per month ; 2 years, $15 per 
month; 23 years, $15.50 per month; 3 years or over, $16 per month. 
In case such person has reached the age of 66 years and served 90 days, 
$15 per month; 6 months, $15.50 per month; 1 year, $16 per month: 
14 years, $16.50 per month; 2 years, ott bee month; 23 years, $17.50 
per month; 3 years or over, $1 r month. In case such person has 
reached the age of 70 years and served 90 days, $18 per month; 6 
months, 819 per month; 1 year, $20 per month; 11 years, $21 per 
month; 2 years, $22 per month; 23 years, $23 per month; 3 years or 
over, $24 per month. In case such person has reached the age of 75 
3 and served 90 days, $21 per month; 6 months. $22.50 per month; 

year, $24 per month, 11 years, $25.50; 2 years, $27 pe month; 2 
years, $28.50 per month; 3 years or over, $30 per month. 

“That any person who has served 60 days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States in the War with Mexico and has 
honorably discharged therefrom shall, upon making like proof of such 
service, be entitled to receive a pension of $30 per month. 

“All of the aforesaid pensions shall commence from the date of filing 
of the applications in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage and 
approval of this act: Provided, ‘That pensioners who are 62 years of 
age or over, and who are now recelying pensions under existing laws, 
or whose claims are pending in the Bureau of Pensions, may, by ap- 
plication to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may pre- 
scribe, receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein contained 
shall prevent any pensioner or person entitled to a pension from prose- 
cuting his claim and receiving a pension under any other eral or 
special act: Provided, That no person shall receive a pension under 
any other law at the same time or for the same period that he is re- 
celvlng a pension under the provisions of this act: Provided further, 
That no person who is now recelving or shall hereafter receive a 

ater pension under any other gene or special law than he would 
entitled to receive under the provisions herein shall be pensionable 
under this act. 


The substitute in the nature 


“ Sec, 2. That rank in the service shail not be considered in appll-- 


cations filed hereunder. 

“Src. 3. That no agent, attorney, or other person engaged in pre- 
paring, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of 

is act shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or 
retain for such services in prepar ng, presenting, or 3 such 
claim a sum greater than 8 wh sum n payable only 
after the allowance of the claim and upon the order of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions out of the amount allowed and by the pension 
agent ing payment of such pension; and no agent, attorney, or 


such allowance, or other compensation than herein 


m shall demand or receive, directly or Indirectly, any com- 


other 

pas on in advance of such allowance, or other compensation than 
erein prescribed ; n who shall violate any of tbe pro- 
this section, or who shall wrongfully withhold from a pen- 


be fined not — $00 or be imprison 
the discretion of the 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I do not ask that the 
entire report be read, but I do think it ought to appear in the 
Recorp. Consequently I ask that the report of the committee, 
as well as the views of the minority, may be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record following the reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Just a moment, Mr. President. The Sena- 
tor wants to have the views of the minority printed? Is that 
his request? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I want to have the entire report printed, 
including, first, the report of the majority, In other words, I 
want Report No. 355 printed in the Recorp, which includes the 
majority and minority reports. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{Senate Report No. 355, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
SERVICE PENSIONS FOR CERTAIN DEFINED SOLDIERS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Mr. MCCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, to accompany H. R. 1: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1) 
entitled “An act granting a service pension to certain defined veterans 
of the Civil War and the War with Mexico,” beg leave to report the 
same back with an amendment, as follows: 

j: jones all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
‘ollowing : 

“ SECTION 1. That any person who served 90 days or more in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States during the Civil War, who 
has been honorably discharged therefrom, and who has reached the age 
of 62 years or over, shall, upon making proof of such facts, according to 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, 
be placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension as 


follows: In case such person has reached the age of 62 years and 
served 90 days, $13 per month; 6 months, $13.50 per month; 1 year, 
14 per month; 1} years, $14.50 per month; 2 years, $15 per month; 
4 years, $15.50 per month; 3 years or over, $16 per month. In case 


such person has reached the age of 66 Wee and served 90 days, $15 
per month; 6 months, $15.50 per month; 1 year, $16 per month; 13 
years, $16.50 per month; 2 years, $17 per month; 24 years, $17.50 per 
month; 3 years or over, $18 per month. In case such person 
reached the age of 70 years and served 90 days, $18 per month; 6 
months, $19 per month; 1 year, 3 per month; 14 years, $21 per 
month; 2 years, $22 per month; 24 years, $23 per month; 3 years or 
over, $24 per month. In case such person has reached the age of 75 
years and served 90 days, $21 per month; 6 months, $22.50 per month; 
1 year, $24 per month; 11 years, $25.50 per month; 2 years, $27 per 
month; 23 years, $28.50 per month; 3 years or over, $30 per month. 

“That any person who has served 60 days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States in the War with Mexico and has n 
honorably discharged therefrom shall. upon making like proof of such 
service, be entitled to receive a pension of $30 per month. 

“All of the aforesaid pensions shall commence from the date of filin 
of the applications in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage an 
approval of this act; Provided, That pensioners who are 62 years of age 
or over and who are now receiving pensions under existing Jaws or 
whose claims are pending in the Bureau of Pensions may, by application 
to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may prescribe, 
receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent any eee e or person entitled to a pension from prosecuting his 
claim and receiving à pension under any other general or special act: 
Provided, That no person shali receive a persion under any other law 
at the same time or for the same perlod that he is receiving a pension 
under the provisions of this act: Provided further, That no person who 
is now receiving or shall hereafter receive a greater pension under any 
other general or special law than he would be entitled to receive under 
the provisions herein shall be pensionable under this act. $ 

“Sec. 2. That rank in the service shall not be considered in applica- 
tions filed hereunder. 

“Sec. 3. That no agent, attorney, or Sther person engaged in pre- 

ring, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of 
Pris act shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receiye, or 
retain for such services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such 
claim a sum greater than $5, which sum shall be payable only after the 
allowance of the claim and upon the order of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, out of the amount allowed, and by the pension agent making pay- 
ment of such pension, and no agent. attorney, or other person shall de- 
mand or receive, directly or indirectly, any compensation in advance of 
rescribed ; and any 
person who shall violate an his section, or who 
shall wrongfully withhold from n pensioner or claimant the whole or 
any part of a pension or claim allowed or due such pensioner or claim- 
ant under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold any affidavits or other 
proofs in support of a claim, shali be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 


of the provisions of 
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and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every offense, be fined 
not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned at hard labor not exceeding two 
5 the discretion of the court: ed, That no greater 
A 1 25 be allowed or paid in any claim for increase of pension 
under ac 

“Sec. 4. That the Commissioner of Pensions shall make at the time 
of submitting his next annual report a separate report for each county 
of each State, Territory, or District, containing a statement or table 
which shall contain the names, len; of service, monthly rates of 
payment, and residences of all’ pensioners of the United States; and 
shall thereafter, as said annual reports are submitted, make separate 
reports similar in all except that such su uent reports shall 
contain only those added to the pension roll during the fiscal year for 
which each annual report is made.” 

In the amendment proposed by your committee is involved the prime 
purpose of our pension system. A word upon that system and its pur- 


pose may therefore be proper. 

Prior to 1890 all pension legislation relative to the survivors of the 
Civil War recognized only . e disabilities incurred in line of duty. 

By the act of June 27, 1890, the requirement that a disability should 
be of service origin was abandoned, and there was substituted in its 
stead Incapacity to perform manual labor, whether such incapacit 
was due to service or otherwise. This act provided a pension for suc 
disability ranging from $6 to $12 per month. It required but a service 
of 90 days and was the first purely service pension legislation applied 
to the Civil War veterans. 

The establishing of grades of disability to perform manual labor 
under this law was difficult and ape gon ig and as the age of the 
claimant advanced the difficulty increased. t finally became neces- 
sary to measure the disability by the age test, and Executive Order 
No, 78 was issued in March of 1904. This order provided that in the 
adjudication of pension claims under the act of June 27, 1890, age 
should be taken into consideration in determining disability; that 
at the age of 62 the soldier should be considered to be one-half dis- 
abled for the performance of manual labor, at the age of 65 two-thirds 
disabled, at the age of 68 five-sixths disabled, and at the age of 70 
totally disabled, and should receive for said disabilities $6, $8, $10 
and $12 per month, respectively. This order was afterwards enacted 
into our pension legislat! ion and was the forerunner of the age standard 
in subsequent legislation. 

The act of June 27, 1890, also 5 a pension of $8 per month 
for all widows whose marriage had taken place prior to that date and 
er by act of May 9, 1900) whose net income was not above 

250 per annum. 

There was no material change In our general pension laws from June 
27. 1890, until February 6, 1907, a period of nearly 17 years. 

By the act of February 6, 1907, a very great advance s in broaden- 
ing and liberalizing our sion laws was taken. Prior that time 
the youngest and the oldest veteran were treated alike, except as 
their pensions were paia by this order, No. 78. 

By the act of February 6, 1907, we recognized pe ete Pie as 
bringing with them increasing disabilities. Up to and including this 
period pensions were granted upon the assumption that the claimant 
was disabled and that the Government, in its gratitude for his great 
services in its time of need, should extend the hand of assistance. 

The act of Feburary 6, 1907, was solely an ago pension, and granted 
pensions to all who had served 90 days, as follows: At the age of 62 
years, $12 per month; 70 years, $15 per month; and 75 years, $20 per 


month. 

The act of April 19, 1908, abolished the income provision, which had 
always been of questionable propriety, and the pension of every widow 
included in its provisions was increased to $12 per month. 

By the acts of February 6, 1907, and April 19, 1908, the services of 
the physical and the financial examiner were discontinued. Industry 
and economy were no longer penalized, and the soldier of the most ex- 
88 noe tal record had no advantage over him of the most extensive 

eld record. 

No pension act has ever given such general satisfaction as the act 
of February 6, 1907, and yet this act has of late been subject to some 
criticism. In all of our past sion laws the 90-day soldier stands 
exactly on the same footing as the 4-year soldier. House bill 1 seeks to 
remedy this by the enactment of a purely service-pension law. 

From careful inguiry your committee believes that whatever degree 
of popularity this bill has obtained is due more to the amount carried 
by it than to the basis upon which the amount carried is distributed. 

No standard can be adopted that will operate with exact justice to 
each and every soldier. y soldiers of short service were hurried 
F the desperate warfare which marked the last year of 

. the campaign. 

If a pension should be gaoa based upon the seyerity of the hard- 
ships or sufferings which the soldier endured in each case, there would 
a 5 many different amounts allowed as there are names on the pension 
roll. 

We may ask propery here, What is the fundamental idea back of 

nsion legislation ? e belleye we express the consensus of the public 
dea in our answer, that it is national gratitude. This gratitude see 
in our pension laws, the most proper mode of expression. Its firs 
and its most natural impulse is toward the relief of suffering and desti- 
tution. It recognizes that destitution flows from disability. 

If our pension legislation had no deeper significance or sentiment 
than a sort of moral obligation to pay for services a fixed rate per 
month, then a pension based solely upon length of service might prop- 
erly be enacted. But if such legisiation springs from the sentiment we 
have indicated, then it is certain that length of service should not be 
the sole standard in fixing the rate in any particular case. 

We do not claim that a pension, varied amount according to the 
length of service, does not harmonize with the spirit that is back of 
all msion legislation. We simply claim that making it the sole 
standard smacks too much dağ the idea of hire. Other things being 
equal, it may very property be said that the longer the service given 
in defense of the country tke greater should be the gratitude of that 
country. The committee agree that we will more nearly approximate 
exact justice, and more nearly measure out to each soldier that sum 
which his services entitle him to receive from a given appropriation, 
by adopting both standards. or a double standard, which shall recog- 
n both advancing age and length of service. 

A resolution adopted by the Grand Army of the 8 at Its last 
encampment indicates clearly the tenacity with which that or, iza- 
cion ows to the principle of a pension law which recognizes the dis- 
a of age. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on Pensions prepared a large 
number of separate propositions, with varying combinations of the age 
and service standards, and submitted e: proposition to the Interior 
Department to obtain the added cost of pension legislation, and also 


ex ie of the department an estimate of the added cost of House 


The eleyenth proposition, containing the doubte standard, which 
was introduced in the form of a bill i Senate bill 4320, in tabulated 
form, is as follows: 

Hlerenth proposition, 


The report of the added cost of this proposition, In years, is as 


follows: 


Report on eleventh proposition. 


Leng ervice, Number ol] Present Total in- 
th of rate. crease per 
annum. 
90 days $12 $392, 496 
62 | 1 year. 24 667, 368 
62 | 2 years 36 906, 696 
62 | 3 years 48 1,340, 203 
66 | 90 days 36 1,330, 770 
66 | 1 year. 48 1, 508, 496 
602 years. 60 1,707, 900 
66 | 3 years 72| 2,272,032 
70 | 90 days 36 1.137, 240 
70 1 60 1,611, 420 
20 2 84 2, 043, 300 
70 3 108 | 2,912, 436 
75 | 90 12 237,972 
75|1 48 809, 280 
75 2 S4 1,282, 680 
75 3 120 | 2,031,480 
See suas Wesicwabiaksas 12 2, 191, 780 
Average annual increase È as pensloner $52. 78 
Approximate increase in disbursements for pensions : 
ye LU PER SELES UES SS Re TERN ee 10, 550, 000, 00 
Secon ... 30, 500, 000, 00 
Third year --- 19, 500, 000, 60 
Fourth year ==- 17, 500, 000. 00 
aren FOE pe ee eee 16, 000, 090. 00 


This bill (S. 4320), modified by divisions of six months’ periods of 
service, is the one adopted by the committee as a substitute for H, R. 1. 
The thirteenth proposition submitted is as follows: 


Thirteenth proposition. 


The report on the thirteenth proposition is as follows: 
Report on thirteenth proposition, 


Annnal 
Number Total in- 
Present | Proposed) increase 

Age.| Length of service. Aon rate. rate: 3 oe 
62 27,807 $12 $15 $1,001,052 
62 25,186 12 18 1,813,392 
— 27,921 12 21 3,015, 468 
, 966 12 iā 1,330, 776 
66 31, 427 12 18 2, 262, 744 
66 „465 12 2¹ 3,074, 220 
66 31,556 12 24 4,544,064 
70 31,590 15 18 1,137, 240 
70 26, 857 15 21 1,933, 704 
70 24,325 15 2⁴ 2,627, 100 
70 26, 967 15 27 3,883, 248 
75 19,831 20 21 237,972 
75 6, 860 20 24 809, 280 
75 15, 270 20 27 1, 282, 680 
75 16,929 20 30 2,031, 480 
Mo 30,984, 420 
Average annual increase par pensioner... —1!.Q. $79. 87 

Approximate increase in bursements for pensions: 

Day Toes. | eo) Se eS ee 15, 974. 000. 00 
Second year 2 41. 000, 000. 00 
Third year 27, 000, 000. 00 


A hoanag, was had on all of the general pension bills on January 22 
1912, at which hearing the members of the committee on pensions o 
the Grand Army of the Republic testified. Prior to the giving of their 
testimony they had met and by resolution declared themselves in favor 
of the thirteenth Prorok and the testimony of each and all of these 
members supported the idea of the double standard. 

From the hearings and from a very considerable correspondence with 
veterans of tke Civil War it developed that while nearly all preferred 
the double standard, a very large number preferred to have divisions of 
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gix months rather than onc year, as contemplated in these propositions. 
The tables were therefore rearranged in accordance with s idea and 
the eleventh proposition, as rearranged, was submitted as proposition 
No. 16, and is as follows: 

Sizteenth proposition (eleventh modified). 


90 days. 6 months.] 1 year. | 1} years. | 2 years. 21 years. 2 


The report on the sixteenth proposition is as follows: 
Proposition No. 16. 


> 
8 


per annum. 1 Includes 1,398 survivors of the War with Mexico. 
The report on the eighteenth proposition is as follows: 
Proposition No. 18. 


8114, 878. 
416, 430. 
` 361,032. 00 Total in- 
30.00 382, 920. Age. Length of service. crease per 
36.00 262, 584. 00 annum. 
42.00 751, 464. 00 
48. 00 3 — —— ä — — — 
= — 1 132. = 62 23,135 $13. 50 $18.00 $416, 430.00 
48.00 ‘sfb.096.00| 2 15,043 15,00 36.00 541, 548.00 
54. 00 779.004. 00 62 12,764 16.50 54.00 689, 256.00 
60.00 580. 00 62 7.204 18.00 72.00 525, 168. 00 
06.00 | 1,324, 852.00 €2 17,892 19.50 | 90.00] 1,610, 280.00 
72.00 2; 272, 032. 00 62 27,921 21.00 108.00 | 3,015, 468.00 
36. 00 333.750. 00 66 10,819 14.00 24.00 259, 656.00 
48.00 1,075. 440.00 66 26, 146 15.50 42.00 | 1,098, 132.00 
60.00 874. 140.00 66 17,002 17.00 60.00 | 1,020, 120.00 
72.00 880.902.0000 14.420 18.50 78.00 1, 125,228.00 
84.00 503. 376.00 66 8,243 20.00 96.00 791, 328. 00 
96.00 | 1,863,488. 00 66 20,222 21.50 114.00 | 2,305, 308. 00 
x 108.00 2920. 428.00 66 31,556 23.00 | 132.00 | 4,165, 392. 00 
20.00 12.00 09,618.00 70 9.271 16.00 12.00 III, 252.00 
20. 00 30. 00 420, 810. 00 70 22, 405 17.50 30.00 672, 150. 00 
20.00 48.00 437,808.00 70 14, 569 19.00 48.00 | 659,312.00 
20.00 66. 00 510, 774.00 70 12,361 20. 50 66.00 $15, 826. 00 
20.00 84.00 371,448.00 70 7,064 2.00 84.00 889,378.00 
5 b e aiaia] Hod EERTE 
É í years and over... x R , 244, 920. 
om aeee 5 4 Rol aie 
year —— „ „ 
W 75 11 Š 7, 24. 50 54.00 417, 906. 00 
NERE TEET E SRA R R EE AR SENP ene OE DEE EOE TOTOE . E 75 | 2 years 26.00 72.00 318, 384. 00 
Average annual increase por pensioner_________ — = $57. 27 75 21 28.00 96.00 | 1,041, 408.00 
Approximate increase in disbursements f 75 3 years T 30.00 | 120.00 | 2,031, 480.00 
First year- PLE AEDS 11, 454, 000. 00 . —— 
Second yea 33, 900, 500. 00 Total . 405, 888 4 
Third year- 21, 000, 000. 00 
Fourth yea - 19, 200, 000. 00 
plea ih (- 1 ek Bae Miele ee ee eae ee 17, 400, 000, 00 | Average increase per — —̃ — 873. 61 
The thirteenth proposition as rearranged was submitted as the eight- 7 — 0 
eenth proposition and is as follows: rr ee eo , r r 
Eighteenth proposition (thirteenth modified). Third year. 00 
Fourth year . 00 
a A T LIETTA Se eee 22, 000, 000. 00 
Average increase per annum per pensioner i 160. 50 
Approximate increase in disbursements for pensions: 
First year 2, 000, 000. 00 
— 86. 500, 000. 00 
9, 000, 000. 
-~--- 54, 500, 000. 00 
0, 000, É 
45, 500, 000. 00 
The report on the added cost to the pension appropriation, by reason The last official estimate of national income and expense for the 
ctm 17 ssed : year ending June 30, 1913, gives us a balance of income over expense, 
EOE EEE A A AS BS OE SOURS axclusive of Panama Canal disbursements, of about $30,000,000, As- 


suming ie we 175 abe to 8 the 8 ot ee to 
05 resent | Proposed expense dur! e following year, the practice of a e more 
Length of service. Number of i f rate per rigid economy we could probably expend $33,000,000 in addition to the 
pensioners. Bopa va month. | Per pen- present cost of pensions for the year ending June 30, 1914, without the 

necessity of issuing bonds to cover the increased expenses. 
Your committee adopted the sixteenth pro tion rather than the 
eighteenth because of our belief that we could increase our appropria- 


S month 143 $15 tion $33,000,000 without a bond issue. 
205 15 The cause of the second year's me epg being so much greater 
185 15 than either the first or the third that the bureau under ordina 
20, 422 15 conditions will handle about 200,000 applications a year; and it 
702 15 safe to say that 400,000 would be filed within the first year, and there- 
6 months pS a 124 20 fore the second year would carry the arrears of about 200,000. Of 
183 20 course this depends upon what time in the year the bill becomes a law. 
165 20 We believe that if we can pass this amended bill before the summer 
18, 234 20 months the bureau will be able to handle more than 200,000 cases the 
627 20 45,144 | first year. We will thereby increase the estimated additional cost for 
8,255 20 495,300 | the t year several million dollars and decrease the second year’s 
189 20 9,072 | estimate an e amount, and thus — 5 clearly within our income. 
1,908 20 68, 688 Your committee, in reporting a bill which shall carry an additional 
9 months ATE 205 25 46, 968 average annual appropriation for pensions during the next five years 
305 25 62,220 | of $20,410,000 per year in the place of House bill 1, which would re- 
275 25 49,500 | quire an additional average e diture of $56,600,000 per annum, and 
30,391 25 4,740,996 | which ignores what we regard as a ve Proper element in grantin 
1,044 25 137, 808 3 the disabilities of age, are animat by a desire to at a 
13, 758 25 1,650,960 mes maintain a strong sentiment on the part of the public toward this 
315 25 34,020 | increase and furtber future increases of pensions, and which sentiment 
, 180 25 305,280 | might, to some extent, at least, be jeopardized by advancing pension 
8,971 25 538,260 | appropriations in a single bill so rapidly as to necessitate a bond issue 
182 25 6,552 | to meet its requirements. We believe that the interests of the sol- 
3,893 25 46,716 * diers will be better subserved and that we shall in the end accomplish 
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more for the comfort of the veterans of the Civil War if we shall ad- 
vance step by step, keeping within the Government's income under 
economic administration. i 

The provisions relating to the Mexican War veterans are the same as 
those contained in the House bill. 

The majority of Tour committee supported another amendment which 
recognizes the right of pension attorneys to represent their clients in 
cases where it was thought proper that a soldier claimant should be 
entitled to legal service, as indicated in section 3. The amendment is 
carefully guarded, so that in no case can an g but a nominal 
charge made, We believe that this amendment will in many in- 
stances be beneficial and that in no case can it operate to do an in- 
justice to any veteran. 

The majority of the committee deemed it advisable to further amend 
our general legislation with reference to publication of names of pen- 
sioners on the rolls, as indicated in the foregoing amendment, section 4. 
‘ati the committee report the bill favorably and recommend 

a pass. 


[Senate Report No. 355, part 2, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
SERVICE PENSION. 


Mr. Ccwris (for himself, Mr. Brown, Mr. SHIVELY, Mr. POINDEXTER, 
and Mr. Jounson), from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the fol- 
lowing views of a minority, to accompany H. R. 1: 

We, the undersigned, being a minority of the Senate Committee on 
Pensions, present this report after a careful consideration of the va- 
1 — pension bills or propositions which were presented to the com- 

ee. 

We hope each Senator will duly consider the two propositions pend- 
ing before the Senate, to wit: House bill 1, better known as the Sher- 
wood bill, and the Senate proposition, known as the Smoot substitute, 
believing if they do they wilt vute down the substitate and pass the 
Sherwood bill. 

There are many reasons why we favor the Sherwood bill. In the 
first place it docs partial justice to a large number of Union soldiers 
who served one year aad over, by giving them a dollar-a-day pension. 
and it will give an increase to a very large number of men who serv 
less than one year, while the substitute will give a dollar a day to only 
those soldiers who have arrived at the age of 75 years and who had a 
service of three years and over. 

Under the Sherwood bill most of the pension examining boards could 
be done away with and fewer 3 examiners would be required. 

Under the Sherwood bill, after the new certificates are issued no 
expense will be incurred for the issnance of new certificates to those 
drawing sence under it, but under the substitute new certificates 
must be ued as the pensioners below 75 years of age advance in 


years. . 

The opposition to the Sherwood bill is based upon the ground that 
it will carry a large appropriation, but we do not believe it just to 
the Union soldiers to measure their service in dollars and cents. We 
believe they are entitled to liberal pensions, regardless of the size of 
the appropriation. 

But, ter carefully considering the subject, we, believe the esti- 
mates of the Pension Bureau as to the cost of the Sherwood bill are 
too high, because they are based on a report over 20 years old, while 
the figures given by Mr. Sherwood are upon data taken from 
the records of the War Department. 

We believe that if the Sherwood bill is enacted into law many of 
those whose pensions will be increased to $30 per month and who are 
Row RAS of soldiers“ homes will return to their own homes and 

resides, 

We believe its enactment into law will r decrease the requests 
for the introduction of payee pension bills. While the substitute 

ves increases to each of the pensioners, yet we do not believe such 
mereases are as large and substantial as they should be under all the 
circumstances, 

We ask you, in considering this question, to remember the debt this 
Nation owes to the Union soldier; to remember that of that grand 
army of brave men who offered their lives to preserve the Union it is 
estimated that at least 36,000 will answer the last roll call this year, 
and to remember, further, that if anything is going to be done for 
them, now is the time to do it. 

We recommend the defeat of the substitute reported by a majority of 
the committee, and ask for the passage of House bill 1, known as the 
Sherwood bill. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES CURTIS. 
Norris. Brown. 
Bens. F. SHIVELY. 
MILES POINDEXTER. 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 


[Senate Report No. 355, part 3, Sixty-second Congress, second session. ] 
SERVICE TENSION, = 


Mr, Bryax, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the following 
views to accompany H. R. 1. 

This bill enjoys the unusual distinction of not having the support of 
a majority of the committee which reports it. 

Of the 14 Members comprising the committee 5 have signed a minority 
report, because they prefer the House bill, and the Senator from Okla- 
homa, Mr. Gorm, and myself are recorded as being opposed to both the 
bill reported by the committee and the House bill. 

The House bill recognizes service only. The bill reported by the com- 
mittee combines age with length of service. 

The majority report complains that a service pension “smacks too 
much of the idea of hire.” In the views of the minority, favoring the 
Sherwood bill, the idea of measuring military service by money is con- 
demned. Yet that is exactly the thing both bills, when analyzed, under- 
take to do. 

The central idea running through the hearings and through both re- 
ports is that we are engaged in paying a debt. 

If we owe the soldiers of the Civil War a debt that can be paid in 
money, then the theory of the Sherwood bill is correct. 

If mere enlistment for 90 days, regardless of actual service, to be 
more highly rewarded by “national gratitude” if the soldier enlisted 
at the age of 25 instead of at 20, ought to be the test, then the bill 
reported may be conceded to be correct in principle. 

Both of these ideas have already found expression in our pension 
legislation—singly and in combination. It can not truthfully be said, 
measured by either or both of these standards, that this Government 
has failed in its obligation. 


Mr. Samuel S. Burdett, past commander in chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, at the hearing before your Committee on Pensions made 
this statement: “If nothing else in our favor were ever done in our 
day, it never could be sald, to-day or in any to-morrow, that the people 
of the United States were ungrateful to those who served them.” 

, therefore, it is not the purpose of either the Sherwood bill or the 
bill reported to establish any new princi le. It is not a question of 


principle or of “ national titude.” It is purely a question of more 
money. A member of the legislative committee of the Grand Army of 
the Republic accurately expressed the “ principle" involved in this bill 
in the following apt language: 

“Of course I think you will all concede, gentlemen, that No. 13 is a 
little better holdout than No. 11. Of course I should favor that my- 
self. It was unanimous with the committee of which I have the honor 
to be a member.” 

If $150,000,000 per annum is fot a sufficient expression of apprecia- 
tion, would an additional annual eppropriation of $25,000,000 make It 
s0? If not, how much would? 

Confessedly the only restraining influence upon the committee is the 
revenues of the Government, and so this bill is proposed upon the as- 
sumption that all these large professions about the reduction of our 
present tariff laws are not meant to be kept. 

This bill undertakes to reconcile two irreconcilable elements, viz, 
age and len of service. Its incongruities are well illustrated by the 
statement of former Con sman Gardner, of yp ola as follows: 

“There were over 600,000, as I recall—i could refer to it specifically 
if necessary—that served three months or less—90-day militia. * * * 
I oye to you what I know to be a fact. While many of these men 
fought, and fought well, the great body of them simply went to man 
the forts, to release the three-year men that went to the front and did 
the shooting. That is a fact, gentlemen. Lots of these men never got 
the polish off their shoes. It is no disparagement to them. They did 
all they were called upon to do. They wore zepa collars and ate soft 
bread. It was no fault of theirs. hio ha ow many regiments of 
that kind, Col. McElroy, that never lost a man? 

“Mr. MCELROY. Oh, quite a number of them never saw any fighting 
and never heard a cannon., 

“ Mr, GARDNER. Many of them never fired a gun. I say to you, gen- 
tlemen—and I am willing to defend this proposition before any Grand 
Army gathering in the country—that the man who went to war and 
served only 90 days and received no permanent digability from wounds 
or anything resulting from his service is not entitled to rank with the 
man who served two, three, or four years at the front.” 

It is refreshing that if the bill must an as reported, the names of 
the pensioners will be made public. It is to be hoped that an aroused 
public sentiment may hereafter save to the meritorious and the needy 
ee the humiliation of making common cause with the undesery- 
ng whose military service was at best nominal. 

f we would take thought of the ple who have to pay pensions as 
well as of those who receive them, if we would limit payment to those 
who suffered injury because of service in the war and who are there- 
fore entitled to governmental aid, we would remedy the injustices now 
perpetrated in the name of patriotism. * 

P. Bryan 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will give me his attention for a moment. I have a very 
clear recollection that in several general laws we passed in- 
creasing the pensions of soldiers there was a proyision to the 
effect that no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person 
should be entitled to receive any compensation for services ren- 
dered, it being held that it was a matter that the Pension 
Bureau could itself attend to, and that there was no need of 
attorneys. I observe that in the so-called Sherwood pension bill 
there is a section covering that point, which reads: 

That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall be en- 
titled to receive any compensation for services rendered in presenting 
5 cang to the Bureau of Pensions, or securing any pension, under 

B act. 

While in the substitute there is a provision that pension at- 
torneys shall be recognized and be paid a certain sum, not a very 
large sum in each case, but a very large sum in the aggregate. 

I take it for granted that there is some special reason why 
the provision in the substitute should be different from that in 
the original bill, and I ask simply for information as to the 
reason that controls the matter. Why was that change made? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I can better ex- 
press that in the single paragraph which is included in my re- 
port, which reads: 

The majority of your committee supported another amendment which 
recognizes the right of pension attorneys to represent thelr clients in 
cases where it was thought proper that a soldier claimant should be en- 
titled to legal service, as indicated in section 3. The amendment is 
carefully guarded so that in no case can anything but a nominal charge 
be made. We believe that this amendment will in many instances be 
8 and that in no case can it operate to do an injustice to any 
veteran. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the difficulty about that 
is that immediately upon the passage of this bill every ex- 
soldier who is entitled to recognition under this law will re- 
ceive a letter from 1 or 20 pension attorneys calling atten- 
tion to the fact that their services are indispensable, and 
the soldiers will make contracts with those men. They will be 
anxious to get the increased allowance and thousands and tens 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars will be paid 
by these poor soldiers to the pension attorneys who are watch- 
ing for every possible opportunity to get a fee in these cases. 

I will ask the Senator if, in his judgment, the Pension Bureau 
can not adjust these claims. It is a mere question of increas- 
ing a pension in almost every instance, A man gets $12 now, 
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Is it necessary for 
a pension attorney to take up that case and prosecute the claim? 


and he will get $13 or $14 under this bill. 


Mr. McCUMBER. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred I 
would say no, it would not be necessary; but there are many cases 
where a question may come up as to the identity of the soldier, 
as to his service, and other matters where he might need legal 
assistance, and the fee is so small, a couple of dollars, that the 
majority of the committee felt that there could be no outrage, 
at least, perpetrated upon the soldier, and that in many in- 
stances he would get his work done more quickly. He would, 
in many instances, be compelled to take an appeal possibly from 
the Commissioner of Pensions to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and in cases of that kind he might need the service of an 
attorney. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The appeal is a perfunctory matter, is 
it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It may be, but there are many thousands 
of soldiers who would not know how to go to work to take an 
appeal even in a perfunctory way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then the Senator speaks of a fee of $2. 
What about a $5 fee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it is only $2, if I remember cor- 
rectly, when it is a small increase of pension, and there are not 
many of the $5 cases. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator speaks about cases arising 
where it is necessary to identify these people and all that. Is 
it not a fact that they are all on the pension roll now? Their 
status has been established. I remember this was fought out 
here several years ago on another bill which I happened to have 
charge of. It seems to me it is an automatic matter, and if the 
Commissioner of Pensions finds that a soldier is receiving $15 
a month and under this bill he is to receive $16, the increase is 
made on the books of the Pension Bureau. I may be* wrong 
about it, but that is the way it strikes me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We haye some testimony on the subject 
that was given before the committee and was taken down. 
When we reach that part of the amendment I will present the 
testimony upon that proposition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The entire amendment is now before us. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENDE. I was going to address myself to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, to ask him whether he knows what 
is the view of the Pension Department on this subject of allow- 
ing attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply remember, Mr. President, that on 
a former occasion I did consult the Commissioner of Pensions— 
it was several years ago—and he informed me that there was no 
need whatever of a pension attorney in a bill of that kind, 
that the bureau would take care of it. It may be different in 
this bill; I do not know. But I can not see that there is any 
difference or any need of such employment in these cases. 

“Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question of 
the Senator from North Dakota, the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Is not the third section of the act of February 6, 1907, 
the service-pension act, still in force? That section provides: 


That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall be 
entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in presenting 
ve claim to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pensions under this 
act. 


Have any abuses developed under it which make it desirable 
to change the judgment which Congress reached at the time 
that act was passed? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are a great many cases in which 
soldiers were compelled to have investigations, and have an 
appeal, and have explanations made to them. The department 
might not be quite as careful of their interest in getting a 
decision quickly upon any controverted question, and it might 
not be as desirous of giving the soldier all of the detailed in- 
formation that he might want in a given case that his own 
attorney might suggest to him. 

I have stated that in ninety-nine cases probably out of a 
hundred there would never be any occasion for an attorney at 
all, but undoubtedly there will be occasion for an attorney 
once in awhile, and it was simply provided that if the claimant 
himself desires an attorney to appear before the department 
to present his case for the nominal fee of $2 he shall have that 
right and the commissioner shall recognize him. 

I have not gone into any lengthy discussion of it because, like 
all the other matters, it was a question in which the com- 
mittee itself had diverse views. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. I merely wish to ask another question. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I might explain the other matter about 
which the Senator asked. He asked if the other section is not 
still the law. I will say no; we amend the entire law of 1907 
so that it shall read as follows. 

Mr. ROOT. By the new bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. By the new bill. 

Mr. ROOT. But up to this time it has been the law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROOT. Then, I will complete my inquiry by asking 
whether, in the comparatively small number of exceptional 
cases in which an applicant for a pension needs advice and 
assistance, it would not be better for us to have an officer con- 
nected with the Pension Bureau whose duty it shall be to give 
the necessary advice to these men. I do not believe in turning 
loose a horde of hungry lawyers and pension agents upon these 
old pensioners. I am not much in favor of increasing our pen- 
sion law, but I think what we are going to do we ought to do in 
such a way as to make the money that is paid out of the Treas- 
ury go to the utmost for the benefit of the men we intend to 
have it go to. It seems to me that we should seek to do this for 
them without requiring them to employ lawyers at all. k 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire at this time to say 
that I will move to strike out section 3 of the bill at the proper 
time, and insert instead thereof section 6 of the bill as it came 
from the House of Representatives, which denies to pension 
attorneys any compensation for services they may render. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was heartily in favor of the 
provision of the House bill, as contained in the general act of 
1907, but Gen. Michener, deeply interested in the old soldiers’ 
behalf, appeared before the committee. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to ask if Gen. Michener is not a 
pension attorney who would very largely profit by this very 
provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know he is an attorney. I do not know how 
much he would profit by the provision. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He is a pension attorney who has made 
more money out of the old soldiers than probably any other 
pension attorney. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, however, that at the time he 
appeared before the committee he made the statement that he 
is not now practicing law as a pension attorney. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment I will be through, and then 
I will yield the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield if the Senator wishes to ask a 
question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; I have no question to 
ask. I thought the Senator had finished. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was on the appeal that was made by Gen. 
Michener that I decided not to oppose the provision. He stated 
to the committee why this provision was necessary for the 
protection of the soldier. I believe it was approved by almost a 
unanimous vote of the committee—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That it was necessary to have legal advice in 
certain cases such as stated by the chairman. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. : 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator from Utah will not say 
that the vote on that question was unanimous or nearly unani- 
mous. We have no right, as I understand it, to speak about 
what the vote was in the committee, but such a statement 
makes it necessary for each one of us to say that we did not 
or did vote for it. I want to say for one that I voted against 
the proposition. I think it is wrong to provide for attorneys’ 
fees in these cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not say that it was unani- 
mous. I said nearly so. That is the word I used. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to say that some time ago I proposed 
an amendment to the bill by way of a substitute. I am not 
going to press it on the Senate now, but one section in it ap- 
plies to this very question. I should like to call the attention 
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particularly of the Senator from North Dakota to it. It was 
intended to meet this situation. It provides: 

Sec. 8. That all pensioners now receiving pensions for service in the 
Civil War under an act entitled “An act granting ons to certain 
enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and 
War with Mexico,” approved February 6, 1907, shall be entitled to pen- 
sions under this act without further application or examination, and 
the Commissioner of Pensions is direc to list such pensioners for 
pensions under this act upon its taking and thereafter no pen- 
sions to persons serving in the Civil War shall granted or paid under 


said act approved February 6, 1907; and all oners ‘now receivin 


pensions for such service, under or private acts not In excess o 
e amount to which they would entitled under this act, shall also 
be listed by the Commissioner of Pensions and paid under this act, and 
not otherwise. 

One of the objects and purposes was to relieve the old soldier 
of the necessity of employing an attorney in making simply this 
transfer from one list to another. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Utah will allow me to 
just briefly answer the Senator from California, I will say that 
provision in the bill would compel a soldier who is upon the 
present pension roll to take a higher pension whether he wanted 
it or not. 
cae WORKS. That might be avoided. I will not insist upon 

t: 

Mr. MoOUMBER. And for that reason we eliminated that 
provision in 1907, leaving it discretionary with the soldier as to 
whether he would seek this additional pension if he is entitled 
to receive it. ‘Another reason was that it sometimes requires 
months before the department can be apprised of the death of a 
soldier and, therefore, they would be misled in making this 
change and in making an additional change while the, soldier 
might be dead. Complications then might arise in the settle- 
ment with the widow or the person entitled to the additional 
sum, as to what amount should be received. Inasmuch as every 
soldier, I think, will know that he may apply and receive an 
additional sum under the present bill, undoubtedly it is safe to 
leave the matter with him. 

I thank the Senator from Utah for yielding to me. 

Mr. WORKS. I only suggest at the present time that some- 
thing should be done, in my judgment, to prevent raids upon 
these old soldiers by the pension sharks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am in full sympathy with the 
last statement made by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works]. The only reason that the provision was reported by 
the committee was to take care of the old soldier and protect 
his interests; and so far as I am personally concerned, I have 
no desire for it to remain in the bill if it is not going to ac- 
eomplish that purpose. 

As the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has called atten- 
tion to the fact of how he voted in committee, I might as well 
say that I voted against the provision in committee, but after 
talking with Gen. Michener I felt as though it might be neces- 
sary, so far as a few of the old soldiers are concerned, that the 
provision should be made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MARTINE] previously addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from New Jersey yield 
to me for one nroment? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I now move to strike out section 3 of the 
substitute and to insert instead thereof section 6 of the bill as 
it came from the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out section 3 of the 
proposed substitute and in lieu thereof to insert the following 
as section 3: 

Sec. 6. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- 
senting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions, or securing any pension, 
under this act. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a few remarks on the pending bill, but I am willing that 
this amendment shall first be voted upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word, Mr. President. I want to offer 
as an amendment to the amendment just offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] the following language: 

Nor shall anyone be entitled to er under this act who is pos- 
sessed of an annual income of $1,200 or more, 

While I am on my feet, Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill a question. It seems to me—I 
may be inaccurate—that this bill discriminates in favor of 
the 90-day men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, would the Senator from 
Mississippi permit the suggestion that his amendment is on an 


entirely different subject, and would he not let the vote first 
be taken upon the motion I have made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Then I give notice that I shall 
offer the amendment which I have stated after the amendment 
which the Senator from New Hampshire refers to is voted upon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is better, I feel sure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCummen] a question, if I may be 
permitted to do so. It seems to me—I may be wrong about it 
that this bill, as compared with the bill for which it is a-substi- 
tute, discriminates in favor of the 90-day men and against the 
long-service men, and it seems to do it simply upon the ground of 
age. Now, I notice in case such a person has reached the age 
of 62 years and has served 90 days he receives $13 per month, 
while if the person has reached that age and has served 3 years 
or over he receives only $16 per month. But the discrimination 
is worse when you come to men who are 70 years of age. If 
they served only 90 days, they receive $18 per month under the 
bill, whereas the men who served 3 years or over, if they hap- 
pen to be only 62 years of age, receive $16 per month. 

Now, I submit to the Senator in charge of the bill that the 
degree of pensionableness is not solely the question of age. A 
man of 70 may be in good health and perfectly self-keeping, 
while a man of 60 may not be; and the 90-day men under this 
bill, if they are 70 years of age, will receive $2 more than a 
veteran who served during the whole war—3 years or over. 
Does the Senator think that is a just discrimination? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator wants an answer right 
away I will say that he will find that there are very few 62- 
year-old men who served only for 90 days—so very few that 
probably all of them within a year will be entirely eliminated 
from consideration. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But there are still fewer men, are there 
not, 62 years of age who served three years or over? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; there are a great many more 62- 
year-old men who served for a greater period than that short 
length of time. By the report we had before us it appeared that 
there were only 9,573 62-year-old men who served 90 days. 
When you get up to 6 months’ service you find 23,000 of them; 
at 1 year’s service you get 15,000. additional; at 14 years’ serv- 
ice you get 12,764 additional; at 2} years you get 17,892 addi- 
tional; and at 3 years and over you get 27,921. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I see all that; but the question I want 
to ask the Senator is: Does he think it just that a man who 
served only 90 days—and, for a good part, the men who served 
90 days virtually did not serve at all—should receive $18 per 
month, whereas a man who served 3 years or over should 
receive only $16 per month, simply because he is 8 years 
younger? There is no other reason. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, if you use the double 
standard you have te make your divisions somewhere; and you 
have got to make them if under a double standard, where you 
will recognize a certain increase on each subdivision, and you 
have got to divide those standards in such a way as to result 
in as nearly equity and justice between the parties as possible. 
After very thorough study and after hearing the testimony of 
the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
majority of the Senate Committee on Pensions adopted this 
present standard. If the Senator claims that service should 
be the dominant feature, then he must admit that this bill is 
far superior to the present law, because under the present law 
there is no distinction made between the 62-year-old man who 
served 90 days and the 70 or 75 year old man who served for 
the full 3 years’ term. The 62-year-old man receives exactly 
as much as the 75-year-old man. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not comparing it, if the Senator 
from North Dakota will pardon me a moment, with the existing 
law, but with the provision for which it is a substitute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I merely want to say one word in refer- 
ence to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator does that will he allow me 
to ask him a question in regard to the figures which he has just 
quoted? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. It appears that the men now 62 years of age 
who served three years and over in the Army number 27,921; 
that is, that 27,921 men entered the Union Army at the age of 
12 years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Eleven years. 

Mr. LODGE. At 12 years of age. Why, Mr. President, that 
seems incredible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Massachusetts does not 
understand it. That is between 62 and 66 years of age. 


Mr. LODGE. Oh! 
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Mr. McCUMBER. In the next subdivision they range from 
62 up to 66 years. 

Mr. LODGE. The question the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] asked was about the men 62 years of age, and the 
reply was that 27,921 had entered the Army and served three 
years; that is, had entered the Army when they were 11 or 12 
years old. That seemed to me one of the most amazing state- 
ments that I had eyer heard. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose that the Senator who asks the 
question of course recognizes the division between the 62-year- 
old men and the next division of 66 and the other division of 70. 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I mean the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WulLAus l. Therefore, in answering him I answered him as- 
suming that he had all of that class in mind—from 62 to 66 
years of age. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the figures of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts are correct, and if these people who are 62 would have 
had to enter the Army at 12 years of age, then the people who 
are 66 would have had to enter it under 16, would they not? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; 16 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. I said to the Senator 
from Mississippi, and I am now stating it for the benefit of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that the number who were 62 
years of age and served 90 days was 9,573. 

Mr. LODGE. I am taking the 3-year list men 62 years of 
age. The way it is printed here, of those between 62 and 63 
years, there were 27,921. If they are only 62 now, they were 
in 1861 not far from 11 years old, and I can not believe 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If they were 60, they were not far from a 
little over 15 years old. 

Mr. LODGE. That is surprising, and it does seem that they 
entered very young. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Massachusetts 
will permit me, I will read some interesting data regarding the 
ages of the young men who made up the Union Army. I think 
it will be very interesting right at this point. There were 
846,000 boys. in the Union Army 16 years of age and under. 

Mr. LODGE. When? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Altogether. 

Mr. LODGE. But at what time? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Altogether in the Union Army. 

Mr. LODGE. At what period were they 16—when they en- 
tered, or when they came out, or during their service? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When they entered, of course. 

F Mr. LODGE. When they entered, precisely. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There were over 2,000 boys under 
14 years of age in the Army; there were 1,151,000 boys 18 years 
of age and under; and 2,159,778 boys at the age of 21 and under, 
who put down the rebellion in the bloodiest contest ever waged 
in the history of the world. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One moment. I will say further 
there were 618,511 young men who were 22 years of age and 
over in the Union Army, and most of the officers were under 25 
years of age. Fifty thousand of these boys were killed in battle, 
40.000 of them died of wounds, 225,000 died from disease, and 
280,000 boys were wounded in battle. 

Mr. LODGE. Those figures, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, sustain precisely the position I was taking. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is the reason I offered them. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad the Senator offered them, if that 
was his reason. They show that 2,000 boys entered the Union 
Army at the age of 14. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Exactly. 

Mr. LODGE. But according to the figures which have been 
cited by the Senator from North Dakota, we are left to sup- 
pose that 27,000 might haye entered at 11 or 12, and I find no 
record of so many having enlisted as young as that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I noticed that the Senator from 
Massachusetts was not making much headway with his state- 
ment, and I thought that I could verify his contention. The figures 
I have given bear out that statement and are most striking, as 
they illustrate the extreme youth of those who composed the 
Army for the Union, and I dare say are a correct index to the 
extreme youth of the young men and boys who made up the 
heroic and gallant defenders of the Confederate cause. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I inquire what is the sum 
total of the number of men in the Union Army according to the 
figures given by the Senator from Michigan? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Those figures, Mr. President, are 
cumulative and relate to different periods, but the classification 
is accurate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was going to say that according to those 
figures there must have been about 3,000,000 men in the Union 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. I have no doubt there were 
times when it seemed as though we had that many, but we 
did not. I dare say the soldiers of the Southern army were as 
young as those in the northern army and equally as dauntless. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not talking about the ages, but I was 
surprised at the number of men who were in the Union Army 
according to the Senator’s figures. - 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from North Carolina 
need not be surprised; the record is made up and is imperish- 
able; these figures are cumulative and the age classification is 
correct. For instance, the figures given for boys of 18 years and 
under include the boys 16 years of age, and the figures given for 
young men 21 years of age include those both of 18 and 16. 

Mr. LODGE. Why, Mr. President, I thought those figures 
showed the number who entered the Army at a given age. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; Mr. President, they have nothing 
to do with the age at entering the Army; they show the number 
now living of a given age who served a certain length of time. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood the figures of the Senator from 
Michigan represented the number who enlisted in the Army at 
14, 16, 18, 21, and 22 years of age; but I did not understand that 
the figures given of those who entered at 22 covered all who had 
entered at an earlier age. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; Mr. President, the Senator 
from Massachusetts is correct; the figures given do not include 
those who enlisted at 22 or over. I was showing the total un- 
der 22, classified at 14 years of age, 16, 18, and 21 years. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator stated they were cumulative. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The figures are cumulative, but 
there were 846,000 boys in the Union Army 16 years old and 
under, and 2,000 boys under 14 years of age. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I simply rose to say that the argument is so 
confusing that I hardly know how old I was when I went into 
the Army. [Laughter.] - 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly I can give the Senator some light 
as to how old he was when he entered the Army. Strange as 
these figures may seem to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Lopce], if he will take the report of the cases of those who ap- 
plied for pension or increase of pension under the act of 1907 
he will find that at that time, five years ago now, there were of 
those 62 years of age who were granted pensions under that 
law 104,857. There are now of those 62 years of age who served 
for three years and over 27,921. The exact number is given of 
those who served 90 days, six months, and from six months up 
to a year, and so forth. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
have had opportunity to examine the figures of the Senator from 
Michigan, and, as he has stated, they are cumulative; but what 
confused me was that after giving the total number for 21 years 
and under they then added the number 22 years and over and 
did not make them cumulative. However, as the figures for the 
age of 21 and under are cumulative—that is, cover all before 
that time—they harmonize entirely with my statement, which 
was to the effect that now there can not be practically any sol- 
diers of 62 who served in the Union Army. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there are some Senators 
who desire an executive session this evening. I will, of course, 
move to take this matter up again as the unfinished business to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Before that motion is put 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, that which I 
have to say may not be interesting, but at least it defines my 
position on this question. 

I beg to say that my kin were on the other side, the side that 
wore the gray. They lie to-day beneath the southern sun. The 
little property that they had accumulated before that strife was 
swept away as dew before the rising sun. There was a time in 
my life when nothing on earth would have induced me to voice 
the words to which I now give utterance. At the close of that 
horrid strife my heart was filled with bitterness, with hate— 
yes, with vengeance; but, thank God, I have lived since then, 


I have grown: bigger, broader, more catholic, and, I trust, more 
Christian. My heart, then filled with hatred and vengeance, 
thank God, now full of charity, love, sympathy, and human- 
ity. I see things to-day through a different lens than I then 
saw them, and, thank Heaven, I am brave enough to confess 
that change. * 

Mr. President, I insist if there was ever a justification for a 
pension, that justification is twofold. When they went into the 
Army the soldiers were young and generally in good health, but 
to-day they are decrepit, old, and infirm, and, further than that, 
every man’s dollar to-day has been cut in two. 

J presume in common: with other Senators I have received 

«many letters on this much-mooted question of the pension laws. 
Those letters bring to me different tales and different thoughts. 
Some bring to me tidings that should I vote for this measure 
it will be my political death. Sad, indeed! I trust Senators 
may press back their tears. I have heard from time to time for 
40 years of my political life that this step or that step would 
be my political death and doom; but I am still worshipping at 
the same shrine, pleading and preaching the same gospel. 

From some letters I learn that the country can illy stand this 
drain upon its purse. I received such a letter from one who 
has been a beneficiary of the protective tariff system, the most 
horrid, outrageous, unjust, and iniquitous system of taxation 
that ever disgraced the statute books of any country. He says 
that the country can ill stand the drain on its Treasury that 
this bill will cause, and yet for 25 years he has been pressing 
into his coffers the results of that unjust, outrageous system of 
taxation. 

I have letters from another class—one from an old man, who 
writes: “I am 73 years old. I can no longer work and can 
scarcely walk. I served three and a half years in the war. I 
am told,” says he, “that I may go to the soldiers’ home, but 
when I ask what is to become of Betsy, they say naught, but 
point over the hills to the poorhouse.“ 

Other letters also tell me that our Treasury can not withstand 
this drain. How, they ask, would I replenish it? I answer I 
would invoke an income tax; I would multiply the tariff on 
dia mon and foreign wines, and if further income be de- 
manded I would place a tax on tobacco and whisky, that would 
not be felt by the masses of the people at large, but would yield 
to this country all the revenue that would be required. 

In God's own time—in the nature of things it can not be but 
a few years—the old soldiers will go to— 

The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 
No traveler returns. 

Senators, I urge you to vote for this measure, and I believe 
as I live that a just God and a generous people will bless and 
advance our country’s welfare. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. McCUMBDHR. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of execntive business: After 1 hour and 30 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 

~to-morrow, Tuesday, March 12, 1912, at 2 o'clock p: m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March II, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heayenly Father, inspire us with longing 
eyes, brave hearts, and dauntless courage to press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
Wealth, fame, power, honestly attained and wisely ministered 
to the good of mankind, are prizes to be sought, but a God-like 
character outshines them all. The former things pass away; 
the latter is eternal. 


“The stars shine over the earth, 
The stars shine over the sea; 
The stars look up to the mighty God, 
The stars look down on me. 
The stars have lived a million years, 
A million years and a day; 
But God and I shall love and live 
When the stars have passed away.” s 
So inspire us, so lead us to the coveted goal, in the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 9, 1912, 
was read and approved. 
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REMARKS OF HON. THERON AKIN. 


Mr. AKIN of New York. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, March 9, 
there was a resolution (No. 443) passed in the House asking that 
a committee be appointed to investigate certain remarks that I 
had made in a speech printed in the Recor of March 7, in 
which speech it is claimed that I have transgressed the rules 
and offended the dignity of the Members of the House. 

I wish to make request, by unanimous consent, that this 
speech, which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Record of March 
7. be eliminated entirely from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
After talking with some of my friends on the floor of the House, 
I wish to say that it seems that I have transgressed the rules 
ef the House: I do not wish to transgress the rules or offend 
the dignity of this House by making remarks such as should 
not properly be made in debate. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the remarks of the 
gentleman will be withdrawn from the Rrecorp. [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears nene, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FOSTER of Hlinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order appointing a committee to investigate the 
matter referred to by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
AKIN], be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings looking toward the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the matter referred to be 
vacated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


PHOSPHOROUS MATCHES. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey, by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, reported a bill (H. R. 20842) to provide for 
a tax on white phosphorous matches, and for other purposes, 
which was read a first and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying report (No. 406), ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, , 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed 500 additional copies of the report 
on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous: consent that there be printed 500 additional copies of the 
report on the bill H. R. 20842: Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


FREE SHIP BILL. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, this morning I filed a re- 
port on the bill H. R. 16692, known as the free ship bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that the minority members of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries have seven days within 
which to file their views. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the minority members of the Committee on 
the Merchant Murine and Fisheries be granted seven legislative 
days in which to file their views on the bill H. R. 16692, the free 
ship bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered (H. Rept. 405,. pt. 2). 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I report Senate joint resolution 83, 
making appropriations to meet contingent expenses of the Sen- 
ate, and I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report on Senate joint resolution 83, and asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the Senate joint 
resolution in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. i 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 83, H. Rept. a . appro- 
priations to meet certain contingent expenses of the Senate. 


Resolved, etc., That the following sums be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the contingent 
ex: of the Senate of the United States: 

foldin; 1 acnes and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per 
thousand, $4,000; 

For m laneous items, exclusive of labor, $40,000 ; 

For expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate, 
including compensation to stenographers to committees, at such rates 
as may Be fixed the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Mo pes of the Senate, but not exceeding 
$25,000. 


$1.25 per printed page, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. F'irzcrrarp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
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INCOME TAX. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the governor of the State of Nevada, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD : 

Srarn or NEVADA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Carson City, March &, 1912. 
* er enn? the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Wash- 

ngton, D. C. 

Sin: I herewith transmit certified copy of assembly joint and con- 
current resolution ra the sixteenth amendment to the ae 
tion of the United States of America. (Approved Feb. 8, 1911. 


Respectfull, ou 
e TASKER L. ODDIE, Governor. 


8 joint and concurrent resolution 8 the sixteenth amend- 
ea a ON cai of the United States of America. (Approved 


Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-first Congress of the United States of 
America at its first session, by a constitutional majority of two-thirds 
thereof, made the following proposition to amend the Constitution of 
the United States of America in the following words, to wit: 


A joint resolution pro an amendment to the Constitution of the 
5 E porine e States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
1 8 therein), That the follow article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution, namely: 

Art. XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever source deri without apportionment among 
paS event = and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

erefore 


Resolved the assembly of the State of Nevada (the senate concur- 
ring), That the said proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America be, and the same is hereby, ratified by the 


islature of the State of Nevada. 

t certified copies of this preamble and joint and concurrent reso- 
lution be forwarded by the governor of this State to the President of 
the United States, ag rd f of State of the United States, to the Pre- 
siding Officer of the United States Senate, and to the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives. 


Strate or NEVADA, Department of State, ss: 


I, Geo Brodigan, the duly elected, qualified, and a secretary 
of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify that the foregoing is 
a true, full, and correct cop joint and 


of the original copy of assembly 
concurrent resolution ratifying the sixteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America (approved Feb. 8, 1911), now on 
file and of record in this office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of State, at my office in Carson City, Nevada, this 5th day of 


March, A. D. 1912. 
— GEORGE Bropican 


[SEAL] 2 
Secretary of State. 
By Gro. W. Cowrne, 


Deputy. 
AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 18960, the 
Agriculture appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 18960, with Mr. Bortanp in the chair. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose Satur- 
day evening an amendment that I offered was under considera- 
tion. I have carefully gone over that, and in order to meet 
the objections raised by some gentlemen, and to pass an amend- 
ment that would reach, we think, the results which the com- 
mittee had in view at that time, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw that amendment and offer the one which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lams] 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment which he 
offered on Saturday and offers a substitute for the same, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new paragraph between lines 10 and 11, page 47: 

agreement here: de for the sale 

of the national forests may be 
retary iculture as to the amount of such 
timber or other forest products t shall be cut or removed, and as to 
the time for the cu or removal of such tim or other forest 
FC expenses or damages incurred ie connection 
with said contract: Provided further, That in no case shall the —.— 
age price stipulated in the contract or 
modification or alteration: And provided 


of its 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on that. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I think if the members of the 
committee will examine this substitute carefully they will see 
at once the necessity for the legislation, and if they will turn 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and read the concrete cases that 
are referred to, but which I would not take the time to read in 
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full as we were hurrying through Saturday evening, they will 
see that this matter is important, that it is specific, as I said, 
and that conditions arose last year in administering the sales 
of forest timber that necessitated just such legislation as we 
seek here to perfect. 

Mr. HOWARD. May I ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
LAMB] a question? 

Mr, LAMB. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. Was that amendment you introduced on 
Saturday and that you called up a committee amendment or 
was that an amendment of the gentleman from Virginia on his 
own initiative? 

Mr. LAMB. It was my amendment, suggested by conversa- 
tion with the Forester and recommended by the Secretary of 


Agriculture. 


Mr. HOWARD. I mean, did the Committee on Agriculture 
consider your amendment before it was introduced? 

Mr. LAMB. The committee did not have any opportunity to 
consider it, because the question did not arise when the com- 
mittee was having its hearings and making up the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. As I understand, the necessity for this arose 
last fall, and I notice the letters to the Secretary are dated 
January 18 of this year. Therefore the committee was in 
possession of the facts from the Department of Agriculture at 
the time you considered this appropriation. 

Mr. LAMB. They were not. It was impossible. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman from Virginia allow me? 
In reply to the question of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Howakzp], if the chairman will permit, I will say that I have 
just had a conference with the Forest Service, and they could 
not present this matter until the decision was rendered by the 
comptroller's office relative to the power of the Secretary to 
modify a contract by which a hardship was supposed to have 
been worked upon the contracter. The decision has recently 
been rendered by the comptroller's office that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was without power to modify the contract and that 
decision was not made until recently and therefore it was 
made after the committee reported the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. I think there is no more right in equity or 
in law to abrogate that sort of a contract than there would be 
between two individuals, and I think the comptroller’s decision 
was eminently correct. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia to the fact that the amend- 
ment which he now proposes is much more comprehensive than 
the one he proposed on Saturday. 

Under the amendment proposed originally, upon the applica- 
tion of the purchaser, whenever the purchaser shall show to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary that, owing to conditions be- 
yond the purchaser’s control and arising subsequent to the exe- 
cution of the contract, the enforcement thereof will work 
serious hardship or injustice to the purchaser, the Secretary 
could modify, cancel, or alter the contract. In this proposed 
amendment the department is not required to have the pur- 
chaser show to its satisfaction that because of conditions 
arising subsequent to the execution of the. contract a hardship 
would be worked, but under the provisions of the pending 
amendment the department could increase the amount of tim- 
ber which might be taken under a contract at the price fixed 
therein. Without reflection upon the department or the offi- 
cials, I do not believe it is either wise or nécessary to give the 
department a power that would subject it to pressure that 
might result in conditions which would operate very injuriously 
to the public service. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 2 

Mr. FITZGERALD. . Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Would this amendment which is now offered do 
any more than give to the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
make a change in the specifications after the contract is entered 
into, where he would have the power if he did that before the 
contract was entered into? For instance, the Secretary makes 
a contract for the cutting of so much timber, and afterwards 
concludes that there ought to be a smaller quantity cut. Of 
course, in the first place, he would have authority to make a 
contract for a smaller quantity if there seemed to be occasion 
for it. I think myself that he would have the authority in the 
contract as to subsequent contracts if he would so insert it in 
the specifications—authority retained in him to provide for the 
taking of a lesser amount than is mentioned in the contract. 
That is a common provision in contracts that the Government 
enters into. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the manner in which the power may be abused by 
officials of the Government. 
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Mr. MANN. There is no necessity for that. We all know 
that; that it may be and it sometimes is. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. It is very pertinent at this time. Con- 
gress authorized and ordered the sale of the old customhouse 
in the city of New York. Bids were invited by public adver- 
tisement and two bids were submitted, one by the National 
City Bank and the other by the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
The National City Bank having submitted an offer, I think, 
of about $3,200,000, as against $3,125,000 by the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., the award was made to the National City 
Bank. But when the contract was made provisions were in- 
serted in it that had never been called to the attention of the 
respective bidders by which it was provided that all of the 
purchase price should not be paid until the Government was 
ready to abandon the property, and the Government agreed to 
pay 4 per cent upon the purchase price as rent to its purchaser, 
although it retained the title itself; and it also agreed to de- 
posit $3,200,000, which was supposed to be paid, in the National 
City Bank. The result was that the National City Bank made a 
bookkeeping transfer of $3,200,000 on its books, the Government 
retained the title, it paid the National City Bank 4 per cent 
on the purchase price for five or six years as rent on its own 
property, the property remained exempt from taxation, and 
eventually the National City Bank practically got the property 
for almost the amount that the Government had paid to it in 
rent. That is what can be done by distinguished gentlemen 
under pressure. 

Mr. MANN. I never justified the action in that case. But 
here is a case where, as I understand it, the Government pro- 
poses to sell timber, say for mining purposes, and it makes a 
contract for the sale of so much timber, the timber for a mine. 
It turns out that there is no occasion to use the timber in the 
mine. The mine may be abandoned. Now the man has con- 
tracted to pay for the timber. The circumstances may be such 
that it would be of very little value for any other purpose. 
There is no occasion for requiring him to cut the timber. That 
is not in the interest of the Government, and why should they 
not have the authority to modify that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is easy to remedy that case. It ap- 
pears that there are two instances in the operation of the 
Forestry Service in which it is believed that some relief, some 
modification of existing contracts should be made. I would not 
object to a provision that would authorize the modification of 
these contracts, but I do not believe that because these two in- 
stances can be singled out it is therefore a justification for the 
enactment of this provision. It might be subject to abuse in 
administration. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman doubt, as a matter of fact, 
that hereafter the department, in advertising for bids, might 
put in the specifications a provision that it was within the 
power of the department either to increase or decrease the 
quantity of the timber cut under the contract, and thereby ac- 
complish indirectly the very purpose that is proposed to be ac- 
complished here? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at all. If the department puts that 
statement in its advertisement, prospective bidders then have 
knowledge that they are bidding upon an estimate which may be 
decreased or increased, and they all enter fairly into the ar- 
rangement. If an advertisement is issued and bidders in good 
faith submit their bids on the understanding that certain 
things are to be done, and then a contract is awarded, and the 
contractors depend to some extent, at least, upon the amount of 
pressure or influence that can be brought for relief from unde- 
sirable conditions, it makes a very great difference. 

Mr. MANN. Why would it not do to insert in this amend- 
ment a provision making it the law only for the next ensuing 
year, or until the end of the next fiscal year, making it purely 
temporary? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is so much 
doubt of the advisability of either of the two provisions that I 
shall insist on the point of order. 

Mr. LAMB. Let me make this matter so plain that every 
gentleman here will see it in a moment. There is no analogy 
between this case and the cases cited by the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say there was. 

Mr. LAMB. The conditions are reversed. There the United 
States Government is contracting to have specific work done. 
Here the United States is selling timber, and as to these two 
concrete cases here, this is just the condition: A large amount 
of lumber was sold to the contracting parties, to be cut within 
five years. The railroads to which the contracting parties had 
agreed to furnish this lumber gave notice that they would not 
need any of it for a year or more, and this contractor would 
have had to go on and cut this lumber at his own risk, and it 


would have been a waste. What would have been the result to 
the seller? Why, the lumber was standing in the forest. All 
the loss that could possibly be sustained by the Government 
was the amount of ripe timber that might deteriorate in one 
or two years. That is the whole case. This amendment pro- 
poses to give the Secretary of Agriculture discretion in this mat- 
ter. Where shall it be lodged, if not with the authorities that 
have charge of forestry? If you fail to pass this amendment the 
effect of this will be to check the sales of ripe timber in these 
forests. What we want to do is to dispose as speedily as pos- 
sible of ripe timber in order to reduce the amount which we 
have to appropriate for this service. In my judgment, it is a 
plain proposition. I have considered it carefully and looked 
into it in all its bearings. I sent for the Forester this morning 
and asked him if this amendment would not do away with 
some of the objections made on Saturday to the amendment I 
first offered. He said he thought it would. 

The Secretary of Agriculture can be trusted. Any other man 
who will follow him will be a man of high character who can 
be trusted. You have got to put faith in somebody in all these 
matters. It seems to me this technical objection to this amend- 
ment must fall to the ground when you consider the necessity 
for this legislation and the importance of it, and the value of 
it to the country and to the interests of the Forest Service. 

I ask for a vote. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no technical objection being 
made to this amendment. The gentleman has submitted a pro- 
vision on this bill, which is a request for unanimous consent. 
I do not believe the proposed provision is wise legislation, That 
is why I oppose it. It is not in the interest of the Forestry 
Service; it is in the interest of contractors who are trying to 
speculate at the expense of the Government. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. This amendment that is submitted this morn- 
ing is much different from the one submitted on Saturday, and 
I hope the gentleman will see his way clear to withdraw his 
opposition to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall not, if the gentleman is going to 
argue about it. I have made up my mind in respect to the 
matter. 

Mr. RAKER. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman 
to several features of the bill, and particularly the matter as 
being administered by the Forestry Service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have just the same 
confidence in the Forestry Service that I haye in every other 
department of the Government, and no more. 

Mr. RAKER. This amendment simply relates to where a 
private individual or a corporation has entered into a contract 
with the department, and the parties have given a bond that 
they will take so much timber at so much per thousand feet 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the contract proyes to be unprofit- 
able and they want to get out of it. 

Mr. RAKER. No; it is not a question of unprofitableness. 
It is a question of where in the mining districts men have con- 
tracted for an amount of timber which they actually need, but 
after they have worked the mine, it peters out, and there is no 
more gold to dig, and they can not proceed any further. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is that the gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr. RAKER. That is the absolute fact of the case as now 
presented by the department. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, the gentleman has not read the 
department’s letter, because the most important case is one 
where the Big Horn Timber Co. had made a contract to cut 
100,000,000 in five years for the purpose of supplying railroad 
ties to the Burlington Railroad. 

Mr. RAKER. I have not only read the letter, but have also 
made it my business to see the Chief Forester and the man 
who sells the timber for the Government, who acts as the agent 
for the department. They deem it necessary to have this timber 
cut down simply because the company has a contract. Is it 
not right and proper that the man should be given an exten- 
sion of time? Suppose he is given an extension of time; that 
will relieve him. If he is given an extension of time for a year 
or six months, the financial situation may change and the busi- 
ness may be so conducted that he will be able to go on, if the 
department is permitted to give him that extension. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And we had better appoint a guardian 
for him when he is making contracts. 

Mr. RAKER. That might apply to every other man on earth 


in making contracts. We all make contracts with the expecta- 
tion of carrying them out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And making money out of them. 

Mr. RAKER. Not necessarily. Of course, every man in busi. 
ness expects to make money, or he would not go into it. 


If 
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the Government has made this kind of a contract, why should 
it not be permitted to treat the man with whom it has contracted 
fairly; and if his financial position has changed and his mind 
has changed ought not the Government to treat him so that 
he would not cut down the foresis simply because he has a 
contract? It would be to the interest of the Forestry Service. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The fime of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from New York be extended five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? ` 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. EsTOPINAL having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the Honse of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4314. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from IIIinois. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Firrzceratp] be willing to let an amendment come in providing 
that any contract or agreement heretofore made, and so forth, 
may be modified by reducing the amount of timber or other 
forest products to be cut, or extending the time for the cutting 
or the removal of the timber, and so forth, so as to make it 
apply only to contracts heretofore made, and only authorizing 
the amount of timber to be cut or an extension of the time 
within. which to cut it as to those contracts already made? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Those are two limitations that should 
be incorporated in any provision that is offered, but I doubt 
the advisability of attempting to perfect such important legis- 
lation in this way on this bill at this time. I have no objec- 
tion to passing it over in the hope that some arrangement may 
be reached which will take care of existing contracts, but I do 
not believe that it is wise with the information we have, and 
knowing the effect of this character of legislation, to hastily 
adopt such an important provision. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman from 
Virginia that as far as future contracts are concerned, where 
they advertise for bids, it is perfectly feasible to put a pro- 
vision in the contract and in the specifications authorizing the 
Secretary to reduce the amount or to increase the amount, for 
that matter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that is true. 

Mr. MANN. So what he wants to accomplish is simply to pro- 
vide a method of removing onerous provisions in existing con- 
tracts, if that could be done. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How many more are there besides the 
two referred to? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. I have asked the Forester about 
this since Saturday, and he said that there were some contracts 
with mining companies and miners; but I do not know how 
many. 

Mr. LAMB. I can not answer. I do not know how many, 
but there are a good many, I understand. 

Mr. MANN. And if some provision was not put in the law 
at all it would result in the cutting of timber that would go 
to waste practically. 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, is the point of order made 


against this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is reserved. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask that we pass this para- 
graph without prejudice now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee pass without prejudice the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. Is there 
objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out line 10, on page 47, and insert the following: 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. . 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. Scurtty having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Coggleshell, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 


“387,500.” 


had passed the following resolution, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 
Senate concurrent resolution 19. 


reliminary to such legislation by Congress as may necessary 
to ae the Government of the United States to be be properly repre- 
sented on such occasion tary of War be, he is hereby, 


the Secre 
authorized and directed to confer with the Pitten Jounivereary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg Commission of the State of Pennsylvania, and, 

First. To cause to be made such surve measurements, and esti- 
mates as will be necessary in regard to providing for a sufficient sup- 
ply of good water for the use of those who Da 5 the celebration. 

Second. To investigate as to the necessary and proper arb eyes re- 
quired to be made for sewerage, sanitation, hospital, and policing during 
such celebration. 

Third. To estimate upon the tents, camp equipment, supplies, and 
rations that, in his 7 ment, will be necessary to properly accommo- 
55 and provide for those who shall attend such commemoration, and 

to estimate what provision will be necessary to be made for local trans- 
portation and care of those who may or probably will participate in 
such celebration, and to give an estimate of the cost, separately stated, 
of the several provisions n: to be made. 

Fourth. 2 3 Mees Be epi of camp equipment, such as tents, 
bedding, and gon oe ts, necessary to accommodate the ple at- 
menang, 8 With the cost per unit of a suitable ration ers be 
issued and as to the best method of providing and issuing such rations. 

Fifth. To prepare a plan of camp arrangement suitable to the oc- 


arth. To report to C all of these matters within 30 
days after the passage of this pt as ution. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment resolutions of the following titles: 
House concurrent reseiution 28. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed, for the use of the House of resentatives 
30,000 copies of the report, with accompanying bill, of the he ‘National 
Monetary 5 to be delivered to the superintendent of the fold- 
ing room of the House of Representatives for distribution. 

House concurrent resolution 40. 


Resolved by ae re, Representatives (the Senate Non 190. 5 Fert 
That there be printed 10, copies of Senate ment No. 

tilizer resources 7 the United tates,” message from the Presiden’ 

the United States, December 18, 1911, for the use of the House. 


AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that an 
amendment is already pending to that paragraph, and the para- 
graph by agreement has gone over until we read line 7, page 48. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Not to exceed 15 82 1 sch the total wes all —— Phe) egy fam 

— — of 


ieulture as as 55 A for all expenses neces- 
on of the Forest Service. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. 5 ib, aaa I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. Why is it necessary longer to have this 
paragraph which practically makes a lump appropriation of the 
whole service? 

Mr. LAMB. This was only an addition of the amount paid 
to employees on the statutory roll. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I refer to the provision above, at the 
top of the page—the interchangeable item. 

Mr. LAMB. That is a margin held over each year for the 
purpose of apportionment, so that they will not go beyond the 
amounts appropriated for each item here named. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This permits the increase of any single 
item of appropriation in the bill by transfer under this item 
and absolutely destroys the value of making specific appropria- 
tions in the bill. 

Mr. LAMB. Does the gentleman object to it because 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am calling the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that it makes possible the increase in these specific 
appropriations beyond the amount which the gentleman reports, 

Mr. LAMB. No. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, what does it do? 

Mr. MANN. It is an arrangement that they have down there 
of apportioning this amount and reserving 15 per cent for a 
certain time and afterwards making up the rest of it. It is a 
great, big work. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And it absolutely nullifies the provi- 
sions of the ante deficiency act, under which they are required to 
apportion these appropriations so as to avoid deficiencies. 

Mr. LAMB. I will say that it has been incorporated in this 
bill for four or five years. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know that; but perhaps it should come 
out, because it is bad administration. I would have called atten- 
tion to it if I had had opportunity to examine the bill earlier, but 
I could not do so, because I was doing other work. 

Mr. LAMB. Have we been making mistakes right along in 
leaving this paragraph as it is? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not noticed the other items. 

Mr. LAMB. I mean this one to which you object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think, if the gentleman will permit 
me, that it is a mistake. The gentleman's committee deter- 
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mines that a specific sum be appropriated for a specified service. 
Under the antideficiency act the department is compelled to 
so apportion that appropriation as to prevent a deficiency. 
This item makes all the appropriations liquid, so that any item 
can be increased 15 per cent. Instead of having available what 
Congress contemplates in these appropriations, they can be in- 
creased by the use of this floating fund. 

Mr. LAMB. Our attention had not been called to it, and 
I supposed, in looking over the bill when we were making it up, 
that it just gave a leeway of 15 per cent to these people in 
apportioning the amounts we gave them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was put in here, if the gentleman 
will recall, at the beginning of the institution of the Forest 
Service. 

Mr. BURLESON. At the beginning of the breaking up of the 
lump sum for the Forest Service. 

Mr. LEVER. At the beginning of the breaking up of the 
lump sum for that service. That system has only run three 
years at the most, and it is absolutely necessary to give the 
administrative officer some leeway by which to administer these 
forests. For instance, I might cite to the gentleman this ex- 
ample: On a given unit of the national forests this year the 
expense of administration may be $10,000, but next year there 
comes in a lumber company or a grazing concern, which re- 
quires, perhaps, a transfer of some officer, some ranger, or 
somebody else, to that forest in order to do the business of that 
forest. The work may increase. 

Now, then, unless you have some leeway by which you can 
take from these general expenses a small amount, as limited in 
the bill here, that forest unit would be absolutely tied up. It 
is absolutely necessary to have this leeway in dealing with these 
great forests, 159 of them, in order that the service may be 
administered economically and efficiently; and this proviso was 
put in the bill for that very purpose and the purpose of good 
administration. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Any item where appropriations are made 
for experiments coming under the general expenses can be in- 
creased in this way. 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly; but it may be necessary even 
in a case of that kind that the appropriation shall be increased 
somewhat. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. If Congress determines a spe- 
ciñe sum should be expended in one year, for instance, for ex- 
periment and investigation of range conditions within national 
forests and the method of improving the ranges, and so forth, I 
do not believe that it is necessary or advisable that the depart- 
ment should have the authority, if it so desires, to increase the 
amount to be so expended by 15 per cent over the appropriation. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from New York fails to make 
this distinction between the Agricultural appropriation bill and 
other appropriation bills which come to the consideration of the 
House. You know how many regiments of soldiers you are ap- 
propriating for in the Army appropriation bill. You know what 
each soldier costs. You know what the total expense is going to 
be; but with reference to a department whose work is abso- 
lutely scientific and in a great many cases, as in the case of 
the Forester here, where a lot of emergencies arise from time to 
time, it is absolutely necessary, in the interests of good adminis- 
tration, in the interests of economy, that there be some small 
leeway by which the administrative officer may take care of 
these things as they arise from time to time. Now, as to 
other bureaus in this service, this item reads 10 per cent instead 
of 15 per cent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not believe the gentleman’s argu- 
ment is conclusive. I believe that these scientific investign tions 
can be conducted within the amounts fixed by Congress or a 


specific year—that is, an investigation up to the amou-t al- f 


lowed. A large part of appropriations are expended for sal- 
aries—compensation of employees—and there is no reason why 
Congress should not determine for that department, as it does 
for every other department of the Government, just to what 
extent this work shall be carried on. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman will recognize this fact—that 
the Forestry Service can not spend a dollar more than the 
amount of the total appropriation made for it in this Dill, so 
that the gentleman's argument is really whether or not the 
Forest Service shall or shall not have the right to make these 
little transfers from one item to the other. It does not go to 
the total appropriation carried. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman seems to believe that the 
Forestry Service is under an obligation to spend all of the 
money that is appropriated to that service for every purpose. 

Mr. LEVER. Not at all. í 

Mr. LAMB, They turn back to the Treasury what is unex- 
pended. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I am of opinion that the sum ap- 
propriated for a specific year for the service is the sum to which 
the department should be restricted, unless there is some rea- 
son for giving them another sum. Otherwise, what is the value 
of considering, or what is the use of wasting our time arguing 
as to whether the department shall spend one sum or another 
sum for a specific purpose, if at the end of the bill we destroy 
the effect of former provisions by such a proyision as this? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me one word? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to what I think is an inadequate appropriation for the pre- 
vention of forest fires. 

Mr. LAMB. We have not reached that provision yet. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. I mention that merely for illustration 
upon this point, that it is absolutely necessary to have an 
emergency clause in the bill, especially with reference to forest 
fires. We have dry times in New Mexico, even in the forest 
regions, where for 12 months at a time there will not be a 
drop of rain. The dead timber and the fallen timber and the 
leaves and the bushes become absolutely dry. Not only that, 
but as the country is settling up there are many farms and 
farmers who have their houses and barns and haystacks in 
the region where a forest fire may occur. Another thing is that 
there is a great amount of travel in New Mexico from the fact 
that the settled sections of the State are scattered far and wide, 
and it is necessary for those who travel to camp out, and there 
is danger of fire on that account. It is necessary, therefore, 
for the department to have some leeway, certainly as to the 
appropriation with reference to forest fires, because if the dry 
season comes it may be a matter almost of life and death; not 
only is there danger of the destruction of the farmhouses and 
haystacks, but of the life of the people, the wives and children 
of the settlers. The whole forest is often but a dry tinder box 
of timber and dry leaves, which have not had a drop of water 
for a year. In other words, emergencies will arise when the 
department ought to be able to spend money freely in connec- 
tion with forest fires. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. As I recall the explanations made to the 
committee concerning this transfer of 15 per cent of the money 
herein appropriated, it was not intended that such transfer 
should be made to the items for investigations or experimental 
work or operations of that kind, but simply to meet unexpected 
emergencies arising in the administration of the forests. No 
one can tell whether you can administer a forest in any given 
year for the same amount of money as was required for its 
administration in a previous year. The probabilites are that 
you can do so under ordinary conditions, but fires may occur, 
mines may be developed, stockmen may come in there to graze 
their stock, or other unexpected conditions may arise that will 
require an additional sum of money for the care of that forest. 

This provision was put in the bill so that when an unexpected 
emergency arises for which no provision has been made it can 
be dealt with through the use of a certain amount of money 
transferred from another item or other items. There would be 
no way in which to meet such emergencies unless this provision 
be inserted. It is not to be used for field equipment or experi- 
mental work or anything of that kind, but simply for the admin- 
istration and protection of the forests. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman if this 
is the same provision that has been in the bill in previous years? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; for several years. 

Mr. RAKER. Has it worked to the detriment of the forests? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; not to the detriment of the forests, but 
to their benefit. 

Mr. RAKER. Has not this been really of great benefit in the 
administration of the forests? 

Mr, HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAMB. That is what we claim. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman believes that this is 
to be used only in the administration of the forests themselves, 
I will not object. I think it should be modified so as to restrict 
it to that particular use. I will withdraw my point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] withdraws the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word, for the purpose of asking a question concerning the lan- 
guage of the paragraph, where it reads, on page 48, line 3, 
“may be used in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as provided above,“ and so forth. The words “as provided 
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above“ are intended to refer to the appropriation, but appar- 
ently they would refer to the discretion, and there is no dis- 
cretion provided above. 

Mr. LAMB. That point is well taken. 


Mr. MANN. I think those words, “as provided above,“ 
should be stricken out and what is in the current law inserted, 
“under general expenses, Forest Service.” 

Mr. LAMB. We are obliged to the gentleman, He can make 
the suggéstion and we will agree to it. I can see the force of 
that at once. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment and move to amend by inserting, after the word 
“above,” in line 4, page 48, the words under general expenses, 
Forest Service.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, line 4, page 48, by inserting gs word “above” the words 
“ under general expenses, Forest Service 


Mr. LAMB. We accept the TET 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total for Forest Service, $5,115,245. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may again report the paragraph that was passed over 
and also the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the paragraph and the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire 
lanes, telephone lines, cabins, fences, and other improvements necessary 
for the proper and economical administration, protection, and deyelop- 
ment of the national forests, $275, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by. the gentleman from Illinois, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out the words “ two hundred and seventy-five” 
and inserting the words “ five hundred.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the current law carries $500,000 
under this item for the construction and maintenance of roads, 
trails, and so forth, in the national forests. Of course, if we 
can get along with $275,000 next year, we could get along with- 
out appropriating any money except for the mere maintenance 
of roads there. But we have a large number of national forests, 
many of which would be sought and visited by the people of 
the country for the scenic effects afforded, as well as for other 
purposes of pleasure. We spend every year from our country 
hundreds of millions of dollars by people going to Europe, a 
good many of whom would spend their vacations at home visit- 
ing our national forests if there were opportunity for them to en- 
joy themselves in those forests. 

In addition to that, we need constantly to increase the con- 
struction of fire lanes for fire protection of the forests. The 
greatest difficulty in the country in the raising and conservation 
of forests is in affording protection from fire, and the construc- 
tion of these fire lanes is probably the only method by which 
fires can be successfully stopped without enormous expense. I 
do not think the National Treasury is in such a low condition 
that we ought to decrease the appropriation for this purpose. 
If I had my way about it I would increase it. The national 
forests are of great value. We propose to protect them from 
fire, in the first place, and then we ought to encourage their 
use by people taking their vacations in our country at home in- 
stead of spending their money abroad; and for either reason, 
for the protection of the forests from fire, and in order to make 
them accessible and enjoyable by people who use them, we ought 
to spend not a decreasing sum, but we should appropriate an in- 
creasing sum each year. 

The amendment which I have offered simply proposes to keep 
the same standard for the ensuing year that we established for 
the current fiscal year, and to appropriate a half million dollars 
for the improvement and protection of forests that are worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the country. 
` Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, the committee carefully consid- 
ered all this. It is true that the current law carries $500,000, 
and it is likewise true that this $500,000 will run up to the 30th 
of June of this year. The year before the same people, shoul- 
dering the responsibility, with all the reasons that have been 
given and may be given on this subject, appropriated the sum 
of $275,000, the same that we appropriate in this bill, for this 
work. Possibly it was increased abnormally in the last session 
of Congress. There were some on that committee then who 


said, Why increase this item so much?” You know how en- 
thusiastie these foresters are. You know as well as I do how 
these items for forests have increased abnormally in the last 
few years until the appropriation has run up to such an amount 
that we hear eriticism against it every year. We concluded that 
to go back to the appropriation of year before last—$275,000— 
for this work would give these people sufficient money to make 
these trails and paths through these forests. I do not believe 
you are going to stop the going to Burope of these pleasure 
seekers and hunters and turn them into our forests. My friend 
Mr. MANN usually makes fine arguments. He has made a fine 
one here, but I doubt whether the pleasure seekers he refers to 
will go into the forests. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? For myself, I never 
have been in Europe, but I have traveled a good deal in places 
where I wished to goodness there were better facilities, both 
in the way of trails and roads, in our own country. I expect to 
continue that habit, if I have the opportunity. 

Mr. LAMB. I hope the gentleman will enjoy himself in 
Europe, and after the 4th of next March perhaps he will haye 
more opportunity to go to Europe than he has had in the last 
few years. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman does not wish for that. 

Mr. LAMB. Now, Mr. Chairman, seriously, we think that 
$275,000, with the $500,000 they already have, will meet the 
necessities of this situation. We have reduced the employees 
by some 60 or 70. We have only reduced this in proportion to 
other items of reduction. I do not think anybody is going to 
suffer by reason of the fact that we curtailed these expendi- 
tures where we could in the Forest Service. If I thought there 
would be any more danger of fire by reason of not supplying 
the difference between $275,000 and $500,000, I would cheer- 
fully accede to the amendment. But we can only judge the 
future by the past, and under this $275,000 appropriation the 
year before last we did not have as many fires as we did under 
the appropriation of $500,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAMB. I have never asked for any extension yet, and 
have tried to compress all I had to say into five minutes. Nor 
will I ask an extension now, and so far as I am concerned will 
rest the case right here. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention 
of the Committee of the Whole to the fact that nearly one-half 
of the appropriation of $500,000 which we put in this bill last 
year for this purpose has been cut out. This was for roads, 
trails, and telephone lines, which are needed to call and get men 
quickly to fight fires. Of the emergency fund of $1,000,000 only 
$200,000 remain. These cuts are made in the face of the record 
of 1910, in which 79 fighters and 25 settlers were burned to 
death in the national forests, because we did not have these 
trails that we are now trying to appropriate for, and $12,000,000 
worth of timber was destroyed. This cut was made in the face 
of the recommendation of Mr. Graves, the Forester, who is di- 
rectly responsible tothe people for the protection of $2,000,000.000 
worth of public property in the national forests, and in the 
face of full knowledge that as the result of insufficient appro- 
priations the national forests are in great danger of even worse 
fires. The protection of public property and the lives of settlers 
and their wives and children, as well as of public servants 
within the national forests, lies very close to the public welfare. 
It seems to me that in the face of the fire losses that we had, 
in the face of the fact that these trails and telephone lines are 
the very first things that are needed, it is mighty poor economy 
at this time to cut down the appropriation. 

It is time for Congress to face the facts. Before the national 
forests can be made reasonably safe against fire they must have 
ten times the present trails and six times the telephone lines 
now built. It has taken six years for Congress to appropriate 
enough money to build this small part of what is urgently 
needed. The standing timber alone in our national forests is 
worth not less than $500,000,000. In 20 years it will probably 
be worth over $1,000,000,000. If Congress gave the Forest 
Service the $500,000 a year it asks for to build trails and tele- 
phone lines, it would give only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
value of timber standing to-day in the national forests. Yon 
ean cut down any other appropriation in this bill and not hurt 
it half as much as you are hurting it when you cut down this 
particular appropriation. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, my friend is discussing a para- 
graph that is not under consideration, the $1,000,000 emergency 
fund. ! 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Pardon me. I am discussing that 
in connection with this. You are cutting down this appropria- 
tion from $500,000 to $275,000, and you are also cutting down 
the $1,000,000 emergency appropriation to $200,000. You under- 
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stand that the Forest Service is asking for this $500,000 to 
build trails and telephone lines, and it would amount to less 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the value of the timber stand- 
ing to-day in the national forests. This is a fire-insurance 
policy which is costing only one-tenth of 1 per cent, if you give 
all the Forester asks, namely, $500,000. 

The $1,000,000 asked for actual fire fighting and cut by the 
Agricultural Committee to one-fifth that amount, is simply a 
fund made available for the use of the Forest Service in times 
of grave emergency. It may be less necessary than the money 
required to build roads and bridges, telephone lines, and trails. 
Unless the fires occur, this money would be neither needed nor 
spent. But should the need arise there could be no more 
criminal extravagance than not to spend it. It cost $900,000 
beyond the appropriation of the service to fight the great fires 
of 1910. If this money had not been spent, these fires would 
probably have wiped out the bulk of the forests of northern 
Idaho, Montana, and western Washington. 

Fires have already broken out on national forests in, the 
Southwest as the result of the exceptionally light precipitation 
this winter. It would be hardly less unpatriotic and unwise to 
withhold money to equip troops against an invading army than 
to refuse the appropriation needed to fight these fires and pre- 
vent the greater fires which may easily follow, ; 

The National Conservation Association is fighting to get these 
cuts restored. I urge every friend of the national forests to 
help secure adequate provision for protecting this great public 
property. 

It is time for Congress to face the facts. Before the national 
forests can be made reasonably safe against fire they must have 
10 times the present trails and 6 times the telephone lines now 
built. It has taken six years for Congress to appropriate enough 
money to build this small part of what is urgently needed. The 
standing timber alone on national forests is worth not less than 
$500,000,000. In 20 years it will probably be worth well over 
$1,000,000,000, If Congress gave the Forest Service the $500,000 
a year it asks for to build trails and telephone lines, it would 
give only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the value of timber stand- 
ing to-day in the national forests. 

The preservation of this standing timber controls the preser- 
vation of stream flow, whose value is many times that of all the 
wood which the national forests contain. The value of the 
range in national forests, which, again, is largely dependent 
upon forest preservation, is incalculable. The fees for grazing 
alone bring into the Public Treasury every year twice the ap- 
propriation asked for trails and telephone lines. Without these 
improvements the forests can not be made safe, even with 10 
times the present patrol. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
statement made in this connection by the Forester, in which he 
says that to carry out the plan of trails and telephone lines and 
lookout stations, even with the appropriation of $500,000 a year 
that is asked for, it will take 15 years to complete the system, 
and if this is cut down it will take vastly longer. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. If it is cut down to $275,000, as 
proposed in this bill, it practically means that we will never be 
able to complete that work. Fires have already broken out in 
the Southwest just recently as the result of lack of rain. 

Every man who is familiar with the situation, every man who 
is a friend of the forests, is anxious to see these appropriations 
restored. It is poor economy, gentlemen, mighty poor economy, 
to cut at this particular point. It would be like preventing 
appropriations for building roads to get into your farms; it 
would be like piling the alleys full of dry-goods boxes, so that 
the fire fighters could not get to the building when the fire broke 
out. This is an absolutely necessary appropriation, and it is 
the height of extravagance to refuse to restore the amount 
asked for in this bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, owing to the long and un- 
necessary delay in the admission of the State of Arizona, I was 
not a Member of this House at the time this bill was reported, 
and I had not an opportunity to appear before the Committee 
on Agriculture when this item was under discussion. I want to 
read from a letter which I received recently from Mr. Graves, 
the Forester, concerning this item in the bill. He says: 


The appropriation bill for the current year carries $500,000 for im- 
provement work. This fund is for the construction of trails, fire lines, 
elephone lines,. ranger cabins, bridges, roads, and other permanent im- 
provements, The money is being mainly expended for the construction 
of such improvements as are needed for the prevention of forest fires. 
The national forests are still without adequate means of transportation 
and communication, and this is the greatest difficulty in fire prevention. 
At the present rate of expenditures it will take fully 15 years to com- 
plete the primary system of roads, trails, and other improvements nec- 
essary for fire prevention. A curtailment of this work is therefore ex- 
eeedingly serious in the development of the national forests. 


the conservation idea. 


Let me also read from the hearings: 

The CHAIRMAN. The next item Is: 

“Bor the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire 
lanes, telephone lines, cabins, fences, and other permanent improvements 
necessary for the proper and economical administration, protection, and 
development of the national forests, „000.“ 

What do you say, inasmuch as that was increased so much last year, 
to giving you $300,000 this year? 

Mr. Graves. That will be a question of consideration of public policy, 
of how 8 is desired to extend the work of the permanent im- 

rovements which are necessary to put the forests in shape for pro- 
ection. In this connection I would like to call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that the forests are still very inaccessible; that 
there are vast areas we can not get into for proper patrol or to trans- 
port men; and until we do make them accessible there is always go 
to be the chance for fires starting at a remote point and getting suc 
a start that before we get to them they are almost beyond control. 

I ask you to note that the present amount carried in the bill 
is $275,000, being $25,000 less than the amount suggested by the 
chairman at the hearings. 

As I understand it, Mr, Chairman, the primary purpose of the 
Forest Service is fire protection. If the forests burn, there will 
be no timber to sell, the regular flow of the streams will be 
diminished, and the value of the reserves for grazing purposes 
will also be cut down. The secondary purpose of the Forest 
Service is to make the resources of the forest available for use, 
such as the sale of timber, the granting of grazing permits, and 
the disposal of water power, and a great variety of other special 
uses. We may honestly disagree about the methods used by the 
Forest Service in carrying out its secondary purpose. We have 
heard on the floor of this House in the discussion of this bill 
complaints about the manner in which contracts are let for the 
sale of timber, complaints of favoritism in the granting of 
grazing permits, and we ‘have also heard the complaints made 
by gentlemen that the development of the West is being retarded 
by unnecessary restrictions on the use of water power, and many 
of us perhaps have been provoked by the petty acts of some 
department official who seems to think that the regulations of 
the Forest Service are superior to the acts of Congress, and 
who, swollen by a little brief authority, attempts to make a 
record by harassing the settler. But I do believe that there is one 
thing upon which the whole Americin people are agreed, and 
that is that the remaining forests of the United States should 
be protected from the needless and preventable waste caused 
by the. ravages of fire. I insist that it is false economy to 
make any reduction in the present appropriation. It is in the 
nature of an insurance of a great national asset, the value of 
which runs into millions of dollars, and aside from that in 
many places it means the protection of human life. When you 
reduce this appropriation you are cutting at the very heart of 
I sincerely hope that this amendment 
will prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr, Chairman, I am very glad 
indeed for once to find myself in entire accord with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Morse] on a proposition touching the forest reserves. 
It is my opinion—and I do not care to take up the time of the 
House unnecessarily—it is my opinion, based on actual knowl- 
edge of conditions, based upon the fact that I live in a State 
which, as I have stated repeatedly, is about one-fourth in for- 
est reserves, that this item is the most profitable and beneficial 
item of expenditure in the entire bill, with the possible excep- 
tion of the expenditures for fire service. Now, what does this 
mean? It means that out of an expenditure of more than 
$5,000,000 in this bill you propose to expend only $150,000 to 
protect the reserves from fire and only $275,000 for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire lanes, 
telephone wires, and all the agencies for administering and 
protecting the forests. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse] 
truly stated that the Forest Service is very anxious to secure 
in this bill the same amount carried in this last appropriation 
bill for this specific purpose, to wit, $500,000; but it is not 
only the Forest Service which is anxious to preserve without 
diminution the amount of that appropriation. This is the sole 
item upon which I haye been addressed by my constituents— 
the securing of appropriations to build and improve roads and 
trails through the forest reserves. This is due to the fact that 
we have towns surrounded by these reserves which have no 
means of egress and ingress except through the national for- 
ests, and that we have communities separated from each other 
by the reserves. 

In this connection I want to say that I base my support of 
this proposition upon a ground not thus far mentioned by gen- 
tlemen supporting the amendment, a ground, perhaps, which 
does not meet with approval by some gentlemen who are sup- 
porting it, and that is this: 

If you are going to hold these lands out of local taxation, 
so that we can not locally tax them for the purpose of building 
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roads, bridges, and other improvements mentioned in the para- 
graph, then vote the Forest Service the money wherewith to 
make these improvements. We have got to have them. We 
need them in our communities. We need roads and bridges in 


the forest-reserve States just as badly as you need them in’ 


other States, and if you are going to deny us the only means 
whereby you can build roads and bridges in the other States, 
to wit, the taxation of the real property, then I say in all 
fairness you ought to appropriate the necessary amount, and 
Heaven knows even $500,000 would be a very small amount to 
expend annually to build roads and bridges upon 200,000,000 
acres of land, an area five or six times as large as all the New 
England States combined. 

Mr. WILLIS. And especially when it would take 15 years to 
complete the plan, 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have here a number of letters and 
petitions upon this subject, and I have a number of communica- 
tions and petitions from commercial bodies, who are not asking 
the Federal Government to bear all this expense, but who only 
ask the Government to meet them half way and contribute 
half the amount of building or improving a road or trail, so as 
to connect these different communities. We know that no more 
necessary and beneficial expenditure can be made, and it is the 
principal thing that does not all go into salaries, clerk hire, 
and administrative expenditures generally. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I shall attach the communications and 
petitions which I have referred to, showing the strong demand 
for road work in localities affected by the national forests: 

THE ARKANSAS, RIO GRANDE, GUNNISON & 
GRAND RIVER HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION, 
December 15, 1911. 
Hon. JOHN MARTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stu: The inclosed resolutions are self-explanatory. 

We believe that the concerted action of the Colorado delegation can 
secure for us a liberal appropriation for the improvement of the three 
passes indicated in the resolution. 3 

The counties constituting the New Santa Fe Trail, Rainbow Route, 
and Holy Cross Way are manfully under the burden of construct- 
ing and maintaining such routes as will constitute first-class trans- 
continental highways across the State. The commissioners of each of 
the counties named have made extra levies for these pu „ an 
if the Forestry Department will assist in improving the routes as indi- 
cated it will be of the utmost benefit to the service, to say nothing of 


the pap to the State of Colorado. 
ours, truly, Cras. R. MCLAIN, President. 


SALIDA, COLO., November II, 1911. 

Be it resolved by the Arkansas, Rio Grande, Gunnison é Grand River 
Highway Association, That the United States Forestry Bureau be re- 
uested to spend on the roads over each of Tennessee, Monarch, and 
‘ochetopa Passes and the 1 thereto the sum of $15,000, 
same to be spent through their local forestry officials; be it further 

Resolved, That our Senator and Representatives in Congress be re- 
quested to use all honorable means to accomplish this result; be it 

Resotved, That the secretary of this association be required to fur- 
nish the United States porey Bureau and to our Senator and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress copies of this resolution. 


terese Cas. R. MCLAIN, President. 
ASPEN, COLO., January 31, 1912. 
Hon. JOHN A. MARTI 


N, 
National Capitol, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: At a meeting of the Pitkin County Good Roads Associa- 
tion, held in Aspen on last evening, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted asking for your assistance in securing an appropriation to assist 
in building a road through the forest reserve from ‘Twin Lakes to Aspen, 
and in which this community is vitally interested. 

I am inclosing a copy of the resolutions and ask that you will give 
it your earnest and serious consideration. 

Yours, very truly, . T. S. HAWLEY, 
Ve Chairman pro tempore. 


ASPEN, COLO., January 30, 1912. 

Inasmuch as the highway across Independence Pass, from Twin Lakes 
to Aspen, supported by this association, lies wholly within the Mount 
Sopris National Forest Reserve, and has been officially declared to be 
a primary State road, and when built will form a link in one of the 
1 transcontinental routes across the State of Colorado; and 
urther, 

As such road will furnish to the forest reserve an economical and ready 
way for the hauling of timber from the bordering mountains to the 
mining camps of Aspen, Leadville, and intermediate points, where now 
no timber is cut or transported on account of its inaccessibility ; and 
as such road will give ready access for fire protection; and as 

The Government, for these varions reasons, receive an equal benefit 
in having the same constructed, and as it appears to us that the cost 
of construction, approximating $60,000, is more than can be borne 
pe the een interests to be benefited in part by this road: Now there- 
ore 
Resolved, That our Senator, the Hon. SIMON GUGGENHEIM, and our 

Representatives, the Hon. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, the Hon. JOHN A. MAR- 

TIN, and the Hon. A. W. Rucker, be requested to use pire effort to 

secure an appropriation from Congress of not less than $15,000 to be 

used in aiding the construction of this highway from Twin Lakes to 

Aspen over Independence Pass and across the forest reserve. 

R. W. CLARK. 
H. R. Konnx. 
A. J. O. LOF. 
JOHN MCLAREN, 
J. W. DEANE. 


DURANGO, COLO., January 22, 1912. 


Q 
Washington, D. C. 
Sin: Inclosed herewith we er, Page hand you a ree signed by the 


Hon. Jonx A. MARTIN, M. 


committee only of a petition by the mining men of La Plata County ad- 
dressed to Senator GUGGENHEIM, asking that efforts be put forth to 
secure a Federal appropriation for the building of a wagon road through 
the Durango National Forest in this county to the La Plata Mountains, 
and on behalf of ourselves and all others interested in the La Plata 
Mountains we ask your cooperation in this effort. 

The La Plata Mountain district is a long-neglected mineral empire. 
Ores of immense richness have recently been discovered in them. hey 
are now being closely watched and investigated by the mining and in- 
vesting public. The values are there, as has been proven. We had a 
road into them, but it was destroyed. They are now nearly inaccessi- 
ble. We need this road, and n it badly; our county is financially 
unable to build it. Our opportunity for presenting to the world a great 
and undeveloped mineral empire is present, but we can not take ad- 
vantage of it without this road. Federal assistance is our only hope. 

We sincerely trust and ask that you will exercise your best efforts 
to secure this appropriation, and we will be pleased to promptly furnish 
you N and data you may desire. 

pectfully, yours, 
W. W. PARSHALD. 
A. D. LEINER. 
DANIEL J. KELLY. 
J J. GORMAN. 
Bens. B. RUSSELL. 


COLLBRAN, COLO., March 6, 1912. 
Hon. J. A. MARTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: At a mass meeting of the citizens of the Plateau Valley, 
held at the Georgia Mesa schoolhouse on Saturday, March 2, the in- 
closed resolutions were unanimously adopted, and I was directed to send 
copy of same to you with the request that you give the subject matter 
your careful attention. At this same meeting, which was attended by 
about 50 of the property holders of the valley, it was decided to at 
once commence the construction of a wagon road up Cottonwood Creek 
from a point at Molina, where same will connect with the county road 
to Grand Junction, to the boundary of the Battlement Mesa Forest on 
Cottonwood Creek. 

It was the unanimous feeling at this meeting that the Forest Service 
should undertake the construction of a road from the boundary of the 
reserve at least as far as Cottonwood Lakes. The people of this valley 
are stocking all of these lakes with fish, and this locality is the pleasure 
ground for all the citizens of the Grand Valley. At the present time 
there are no roads entering the Grand Mesa, except very primitive 
trails. The construction of a first-class road, suitable for all kinds of 
vehicles, including automobiles, is of the eatest importance to the 
people of this section, and we feel that the Forest Service should do its 
share in the construction of this road. We understand that funds are 
ae ie) be short, but if the Forest Service could be 8 with 
$5, for expenditure this year on this project, it would enable them 
to at least carry the road to a point where people could reach the lakes, 
and it could be extended later. 

Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, of Washington, is appointed a committee to 
represent our interests in this matter, and we would be glad to have 
you consult with him in regard thereto. 

J. F. SHULTS, 


Very truly, yo j 
8 e Secretary, Collbran, Colo. 


le of Mesa County, Colo., are engaged upon the con- 
t-class wagon road up Plateau N a tributary of 

the Grand River, and it is proposed to extend the said road up Cot- 
tonwood Creek to the boundary of the Battlement Mesa Forest; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the citizens of said county to have the said 
road extended to the Cottonwood Lakes and across the Grand Mesa 
in said forest reserve, to a point where it will connect with a wagon 
road to Delta, on the south side of said mesa; and 

Whereas the construction of this road will be of the greatest impor- 
tance and convenience for the Bese of the Plateau Valley, as well 
as to the people of the said Mesa County and Delta County, as it 
will prov e a means of communication between the Plateau Valley 
and the Gunnison River Valley, where now a detour of more than 

100 miles is necessary, and will also enable the citizens of these 

counties to reach the pleasure grounds and fishing around the Cot- 

tonwood Lakes on said reserve: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the citizens of the Plateau N in mass meeting as- 
sembled at the Georgia Mesa Schoolhouse on t is Saturday, March 2, 
1912, That we do respectfully urge our Senator and Representatives in 
Congress to take such action as will result in the Forest Service con- 
e a wagon road on Cottonwood Creek, in the Battlement Mesa 
Forest Reserve, to connect with the road now being constructed by the 
poopie of Mesa County, and that the said road be extended as far as 

ottonwood Lakes at the earliest sible moment, and later be ex- 
tended to the south side of the said Grand Mesa to a connection with 
some Delta County road. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this meeting be instructed to send a 
copy of these resolutions to the Hon. Simon GUGGENHEIM, Hon. E. T. 
TAYLOR, Hon. JOHN A. MARTIN, and Hon. A. W. Rucker with a request 
that the matter be given their earnest attention, 


Tun BUENA VISTA BOARD or Trape, 
Buena Vista, Colo., October 17, 1911. 
Hon. Joun A. MARTIN, Pueblo, Colo. 

My DEAR MARTIN: We of Colorado have a great time learning how to 
make roads. Would it not be possible, throug yon and Mr. TAYLOR, to 
get the Government interes enough to build a strip of road, sa; 
8 miles, to conenct us with Taylor Park, where the Government 
planning to build a large reservoir? 

Buena Vista strongly desires to be the base of 1 for this enter- 
prise, and to show our good faith we are now putting the road in good 
shape to the top of the range, but we want help to reconstruct the road 
down the other side. I understand the Government in some cases does 
this for the purpose of sapere, the building of roads in difficult places , 
and besides, the road is a public one, and runs through the forest re- 


rve. 
Very truly, yonrs, 


Whereas the pe 
struction of a 


ERNEST WILBUR. 
President. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that in the State of California alone 
there are 21,104,068 acres in the reserve, the largest of any 
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State in the Union. The total amount in the forest reserves 
is 168,165,163 acres. I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee particularly to the fact that in 1910 there was a loss 
to this Government, irretrievable, by virtue of forest fires, of 
$26,596,228. In the year preceding the loss amounted to a mil- 
lion dollars. This appropriation is for the purpose, as stated 
by the gentlemen who have preceded me, of building roads, for 
the purpose of building trails, for the purpose of building sta- 
tions where the rangers may be on hand to protect these forests 
from fire. In the counties of California—and I have no doubt 
it is the same in Colorado and Arizona and other States—the 
local authorities are paying half of the expense for the roads 
through these national forests. They are expending their 
money side by side with the National Government that we may 
have public roads and public trails for the purpose of protect- 
ing the property of the Government and of protecting the 
individuals who are living within the reseryes or the exterior 
boundaries as well as protecting the many towns that are 
within the exterior boundaries of these reserves. Only $500,000 
is asked to protect property worth billions of dollars, the de- 
struction of which in 1910 amounted to over $26,000,000. We 
are asking for an appropriation that the Government might 
assist in protecting its property, might at least be on hand to 
sce that the private individuals who live adjacent to these 
forests and who live within the forests and the towns that 
have been built up within these forests may be protected in 
property and in life. We have had a history in the West of 
fires in 1910 where hundreds of people were destroyed simply 
because there were no roads, because there were no trails and 
no openings by which the fire could be stopped. 

The Forest Service is doing splendid work in this way by 
opening trails for miles, cutting away the underbrush, so that 
if a fire should start with a man along this line you save your 
property, you protect the lives of your citizens. It is a small 
sum, $500,000, for the purpose of protecting this magnificent 
forest that we are all talking of conserving, and by means of 
which we are talking of conserving the watersheds, for the 
purpose of getting water for irrigation and navigation as well. 
Why should we stand here and refuse to give this department a 
sufficient amount of money to protect our property, to protect 
the lives of our citizens? This is not economy. We lost in one 
year $26,000,000 by the fire during that year. You could do 
no more gracious act, you could do no better thing than to give 
a sufficient amount of money and to give these people power to 
control, that you may keep that which nature has put there, 
and not permit it to be destroyed by the hand of man or the 
act of God. In investigating these fires, you will find that two- 
thirds, possibly three-fourths of them, are caused by lightning, 
and with the men on the trail, and on the road, in five minutes 
they are stopped, with the view stations they have on the 
mountains, from which they are able to see 5, 10, and 20 miles. 
In two hours from the time of the starting of the fire a man is 
there, and that fire has been stopped, whereas without the trails, 
without the roads, without the ranger stations, which would 
cost you only a hundred dollars or a thousand dollars, you will 
have lost in a day or in a week, a million dollars’ worth of 
property. That is not economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, at one time and another in 
years past I have criticized the expenditures of the Forestry 
Service. Sometimes I have criticized those expenditures, gentle- 
men have thought, rather severely. I think those criticisms 
were justified. My criticisms, however, were directed to ex- 
penditures for services I thought not directly connected with 
or necessary to the care and the preservation of the reserves. 
I want to congratulate the committee and the Forestry Service 
in that they haye reduced this year the general expenditure 
under the head of salaries some $35,000. 

But I want to call.the attention of the committee to the fact 
that this is altogether a different sort of expenditure. This is 
the only expenditure under the Forest Service in this bill which 
goes directly to the present preservation and the immediate im- 
provement of this Goyernment property. It provides for roads, 
trails, bridges, fire lanes, telephone lines, cabins, fences, and 
other improvements necessary for the proper and economical 
administration, protection, and deyelopment of the national 
forests. 

Mr. Chairman, several of these forests are from 100 to 150 
miles in length and are from 25 to 50 miles in width. Portions 
of the reserves are heavily timbered. Portions of the reserves 
are occupied by settlers and people engaged in various occupa- 
tions, developing the industries of the country. ‘Those reserves 
must be protected, and it is absolutely essential for their pro- 
tection that fire lanes or lines shall be cut. It came out in the 
hearings that we had—the investigations after the great fires 
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of two years ago—that on. some of the great reserves in the 
Northwest there were no fire lanes or lines whatever; that after 
a fire started there was nothing on earth but the providential 
interposition of a rainfall that could prevent the spread of that 
fire and prevent it from consuming all of the forest in which it 
started. It is absolutely essential for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment’s property that these fire lanes and lines should be cut. 
The committee has reduced an emergency appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for putting out fires to $200,000, I believe. 

Mr. LAMB. We did not use but $22,000 of it last year. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is possible that that emergency appro- 
priation might not be needed, but the only way to so adjust 
these matters that the emergency appropriations shall not be 
needed is to increase this appropriation to the amount that the 
department asks, in order that we may take those measures of 
eee necessary to prevent the spread of fires once they are 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have called attention to the great 
extent of these reserves, stretching across the country for a 
hundred miles or more in some cases—an unbroken line of 
Government forest reserves, part forested and part unforested. 
The people who live in those reserves, the people who live on 
either side of them, find it necessary to pass through and across 
them continuously. If the reserves are going to be safeguarded 
in the interests of all the people we must have the fire lanes, 
we must have the telephone lines, we must have the trails, we 
must have the roads, we must have the bridges, and if the peo- 
ple living in the locality are to have the opportunity of getting 
across and about the reserves these roads and bridges and trails 
must be built. Otherwise the reserves will remain indefinitely 
great barriers to development, great Government reservations 
across which it is impossible for the people to pass in the de- 
velopment either of the reserves themselves or of the adjacent 
country. I think the committee could, perhaps, have very prop- 
erly reduced the appropriation for salaries much more than they 
did. I believe that the present management of the Forest Serv- 
ice is making a very honest and intelligent effort to reduce ex- 
penditures for salaries and I have no criticism to make of what 
the committee did in that regard, but there is no justification 
from anybody's standpoint in the reduction by nearly half of the 
only appropriation carried in the bill which protects the Gov- 
ernment’s property, which opens the reserves for use, and which 
makes it possible for the people of the locality to use and enjoy 
them. Certainly Congress does not expect the Forest Service 
to protect the reserves from fire without the means of protect- 
ing them, and anyone who knows about a forest fire or a prairie 
fire, for that matter, knows that a fire once started and under 
heavy headway can not be stopped except with a back fire 
made against some barrier, and unless there is a noncombustible 
barrier like a fire lane you can not get men enough on a reserve 
to check the progress of a great head fire or top fire going 
through these forests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have five minutes more. 

Mr. LAMB. My dear sir, we must finish this bill some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. In view of the fact that the Forest Service 
states that until recently it did not have sufficient appropria- 
tions to enable it to carry on as it should the work of making 
fire lanes—— . 

Mr. LAMB. My friend ought not to make this statement. 
We have appropriated $625,000 for this work. We appropriate 
$150,000 outright, we give an emergency fund of $200,000, and 
we give them this $275,000, which is $625,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. The chairman of the committee quotes a 
lot of very large figures that I do not think available for the 
purposes of this item. 

Mr. LAMB. What I have stated is the fact. 

Mr. MONDELL. I repeat what I said a moment ago that 
this is the only appropriation in this bill that can be used 
for the purpose of providing measures of immediate protection 
and utilization. There is not another dollar in the bill that can 
be used directly for those important purposes. And this is, 
therefore, the most important of all the items in the bill. But 
it is the one that the committee has proceeded to cut down 
nearly 50 per cent. 

Mr. LAMB. Does my friend bear in mind when he is making 
these arguments—and he has expression down fine—that we 
have provided for this special work the sum that was allowed 
two years ago, viz, $275,000., 

Mr. MONDELL. When I have a good cause I can make an 
argument. y 
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Mr. LAMB. Maybe that is the reason the gentleman is not 
doing so well now. Does he know that there have been 
9,000,000 acres of this forest land turned back to the States, 
that there has been 1,000,000 acres of it converted into home- 
steads in the last two years, and that each year the necessity 
for larger appropriations is not so great? We claim that 
$275,000 is sufficient for this work. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the transfer of a few mil- 
lions of acres clipped from the outer edges of reserves, gener- 
ally of land that ought never to have been in reserves, land 
that is nontimbered—for they have not excluded any timber- 
land from the reserves—the exclusion of such land from the 
reserves in no manner lessens the necessity for this appropria- 
tion, and the taking of homesteads in the reseryes, instead of 
lessening the obligation on the part of the Government or ne- 
cessity on the part of the Government to do the things provided 
for in this item, increases the demand and the necessity, for 
the more you settle the reserves, the more industries you have 
within the reserves, the greater the danger of fire, the greater 
the necessity for roads, trails, and bridges and telephone lines. 
The service has had this appropriation for a year—the present 
amount. It has been impossible with this appropriation for the 
service to more than make a beginning, much less to complete, 
a systematic, orderly cutting of fire lines. They have just 
begun the construction of roads and trails. The work is well 
organized and is now under way. And I want to call the atten- 
tion of the members of the committee to the fact that if the 
forest-reserve policy of the Government is to stand, the Govern- 
ment must do this work. It must do it, first, because if the 
forests are to be consumed Congress will not continue to pass 
appropriations for the protection of dead timber. And if the 
forested areas are not to be prepared for use, then Congress 
will decline to maintain in those Western States great areas that. 
cam not be used and that can not be utilized. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the committee decreased the ap- 
propriation in this item $225,000 upon the theory that the work 
of the permanent improvement of the forests of the country was 
a work which must necessarily go along slowly. The testimony 
before the committee is to the effect that if we were to spend 
$500,000 a year it would take anywhere from 15 to 20 years to 
complete a system of trails, telephones, bridges, and roads 
throughout the national forests, adequate to even an approxi- 
mate protectiom of the forests. 

We figured from the standpoint of the construction of roads 
in our own States, many of us; I am sure I did. I figured that 
if we were to build a system of roads in South Carolina in 
one year it would practically bankrupt my State: Legislators 
dealing with a proposition of this kind must necessarily take 
into consideration the fact that a public improvement involving 
the appropriation of millions and millions of dollars must neces- 
sarily go along gradually. Every member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, every member of this Committee of ‘the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, would desire it, if it were pos- 
sible, that there should be placed in the national forests at one 
fell swoop, as it were, a complete system of roads, trails, and 
bridges. But there is not a man, either of this committee or 
of the Committee on Agriculture, who believes that such a 
proposition is possible at one time. It is impossible; we must 
go at this matter slowly and in a reasonable way. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for this purpose has been a 
variable appropriation since I have been a Member of Congress. 
T find that in 1909 the appropriation for the construction, main- 
tenance of roads, bridges, fire lines, telephone lines, cabins, 
fences, and other improvements necessary for the proper and 
economical administration and the benefit of the national for- 
ests amounted to $510,000. Following that, in 1910, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture recommended an appropriation of 
$600,000. Then, in 1911, a more economcal spirit struck the 
committee, and for that purpose the appropriation was reduced 
to $275,000. That was the year before last. This is the 
amount carried in the present bill. In 1912, following that ter- 
rific fire in Montana and Idaho, a fire which for intensity has 
never been equaled, as we understand from the testimony, in 
the history of this country, the committee recommended the 
sum of $500,000. And this year the Forestry Bureau asks for 
an appropriation of $500,000; 

Now, gentlemen direct attention to the great fire in 1910, and 
appeal to the committee on the ground that the only way to 
prevent a recurrence of such calamities is by making these large 
appropriations; that does not follow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired: 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for five minutes more, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
LEVER} asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Graves, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee, answering a question of mine, says: 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chuirman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from California? 

Mr: LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Before the gentleman gets away from that 
point, will he inform us of the fact that this year the mountains 
are practically bare, so far as snow is concerned, and such a 
thing has not occurred in 40 years, and that the fires are now 
beginning on these national forests—something unheard of in 
40 years? 

Mr. LEVER. Well, Mr. Chairman, that suggestion does not 
answer this proposition, for the reason that if we appropriated 
to-day this $500,000 not one penny of it would become available 
until the end of this fiscal year, and not one single dollar of it 
could be used for the purpose of building the trails and other 
improvements necessary for protection against the bad condi- 
tions which seem to exist in the western forests at the present. 
time. I believe that answers the gentleman’s question. 

But, reverting again to these fires; the testimony before the 
committee in 1911 says: 

The Weather Bureau, I think, 
base that statement on these records, and the statement Is 
was the greatest fire in the history of this country. 

Such a fire as that is not likely to occur again in the next 

half century, and we can not afford to be swept off our feet 
by the sentimental argument that by these’ fires millions of 
dollars were lost and a number of lives were lost. It is neces- 
sary for us to appropriate in a reasonable way. for an adequate 
protection of these forests by the appropriation of a reasonable 
amount for trails, telephones, and the like of that. 
. Now, gentlemen of the committee must not fail to bear im 
mind that the appropriations for the national forests have been: 
increased in the last 10 years at an enormous rate, Let us 
see how these have increased to show why a halt is necessary. 
In 1908 the appropriation, I find, was $2,400,000. It was in- 
creased in the year 1909 by $1,496,000, and in 1910 it was again 
increased by $750,000. In 1911 it was increased by $361,000. 
In 1912 it was increased by $425,000. In the course of four 
years the appropriation for this service has been increased: 
$3,133,000, in round figures. 

The Committee on Agriculture feels that it has dealt gener- 
ously with this service, and the committee does not underesti- 
mate either the value of the national forests or the duty of 
Congress to provide for their adequate protection. But wa 
believe that with $275,000 the Forestry Service can make rea- 
sonable progress in the way of protecting the forests. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call your attention to the fact 
that 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there, before he passes from this subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would say to the gentleman 
that I was very much interested. in the statement made by him 
in giving the figures as to the increases of the appropriation. 
Can the gentleman inform us as to whether the forestry area 
had increased materially during these years; and if so, to what 
extent? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is absolutely correct in the idea 
that the area of the forests has increased, but just to what 
extent F am not able to say, though that information is easily 
available if I could put my hands upon it. Continuing, I desire 
to call the attention of the committee to a statement of the 
Chief Forester as to the length of time and the amount of work 
necessary to be done for the complete protection of our forests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my colleague have 
two or three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. LAMB] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from South Carolina 
may have three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Graves, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee last year, makes this statement, which shows the enormity 
of the undertaking and the necessity of dealing with it gradually 
and reasonably rather than going at it in too big jumps at one 
time: 

I have an estimate of the construction work which is necessary 
the 3 control of fires. That includes 6,700 miles of roads, and 
the timony is to the effect that it costs about $91.31 a mile to build 
the kind of roads that they are building in the national forests, and 

22,000 miles of trails and about 10, miles of fire lines and over 
` 16,000 miles of telephone lines, and so on, which must be built before 
we have a grip even on the situation. This amount of work must be 
done before you get even the least grip upon the situation. 

That statement does not bear out the theory that this amount 
of work will protect the forests, but does bear out the idea that 
the work can not be done in a day or a year. Mr. Graves is a 
very conservative man, and one of the ablest men in the service, 
in my judgment—a man who is going to grow in the esteem of 
this House as we come to know him better and better. [Ap- 
lause.] He says further: 

The entire list amounts altogether to nearly $8,000,000. Now that 
work can not be done in a year. I do not think it would be desirable 
for Con, if it wanted to do so, to hand over to the Forest Service 
$8,000,000 in one year. I do not think we are organized so that we 
can develop the work as fast as that. It ought to be stretched over 
five, six, or elght years; but of course it has got to be done before you 
have complete access to the forests and the means of controlling fire. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Wyoming? T 

Mr. LEVER. I will yieid in a moment. Mr. Graves tells 
of a trip which he took to British India, where they have the 
best system of fire protection of any country except Germany, 
perhaps, and he says they can not control the fires over all the 
forests of British India at one time; that they begin on a 
selected list, and put them under protection, and then the next 
year they will take on a little more area, and the next year a 
little more, and so on, until the whole is covered. This is the 
proper system, in my judgment, and it was the idea of the com- 
mittee that it was wise to follow old and established customs 
which prompted it to try to make this appropriation a reason- 
able one and in keeping with well-defined practices in forestry 
control, The committee had in mind the fact that the best for- 
estry systems in the world recognize that on these propositions 
of the permanent improvements we must necessarily go slowly. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I understand, the Forester suggests that 
this work could be done in a systematic and economic way in 
eight or nine years. 

Mr. LEVER. He says in six or eight years. 

Mr. MONDELL. On the basis of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] it would require 16 
years to do the work. Certainly that is not unreasonable. We 
are proposing to spread it over nearly three times the number 
of years suggested by the Forester. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true, and if we can complete the per- 
manent improvement of these forests in 25 years we will have 
done a great service to the country and to posterity. I hope the 
gentleman's amendment will be voted down. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAMB. I move that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division on that motion, and pend- 
ing that I suggest to the gentleman that he give us a longer 
time than that. Several gentlemen on this side desire to speak 
on the subject. 

Mr. LAMB. Several gentlemen may want to speak, but we 
can not take two or three weeks more on this bill. We have 
not moved a particle from where we were the other evening. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The people who live on these forest 
reserves ought to have a chance to be heard. 


Mr. LAMB, They have been heard; but I will make it 10 
minutes instead of 5. 

Mr. LOUD. Make it 15 minutes. I want 5 minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Make it 15 minutes. 


Mr. LAMB. Gentlemen seem to have just begun this fight. 
The Lord knows what they will do if we give them too much 
leeway. 

Mr. LEVER. I think that those on this side who represent 
the committee should have 2 minutes out of the 15 minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Make it 17 minutes. 

Mr. LAMB. No; 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
15 minutes. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there will be 
any difference of opinion on the statement that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the leader of the minority in this 
House, has a consistent record for economy and for wise and 
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judicious expenditure of the public money. This amendment is 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] who, as I 
have stated, is not given to extrayagance in voting for appro- 
priations in this House. I yenture the assertion that he had 
no other thought in mind in offering the amendment except the 
good of the public service, because Illinois is not interested di- 
rectly in this proposition. 

We have not only the testimony of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. LEVER], representing this committee, as to the 
efficiency and faithfulness of Mr. Graves, who heads the Bu- 
reau of Forestry, but it is the universal opinion on both sides 
of the Chamber that a more conscientious, faithful, and effi- 
cient public official is not at the head of any bureau of this 
Government than the present Forester. If he is efficient and 
has the good of the service at heart, why not follow that propo- 
sition a little further and say that he should have what he has 
appealed to this committee for—a sufficient amount of money 
to protect the Government interests in the faithful and efficient 
administration of his important bureau? 

Shall the Members of this House accept the statements of 
the members of this committee, who are not charged with the di- 
rect administration of that trust, in preference to the opinion 
under oath of Mr. Graves, who has every detail of this work in 
hand, and whose reputation as a public official is for careful 
and effective use of the money voted by previous Congresses, 
to carry out the excellent and valuable work of his bureau? 

I venture the assertion that if this reduced appropriation be- 
comes a law not one dollar of it will be expended in the great 
area of the South, in the Appalachian region where, so far, more 
than 100,000 acres have been purchased at the cost of $1,200,000. 

Mr, LAMB. Why does the gentleman say that? 

Mr. AUSTIN. If any portion of it is used there then it must 
come as a sacrifice, at the cost of the efficiency of the service 
in the Western States, where the national reserve is scattered 
over thousands of miles. $ 

Mr. LAMB. The gentleman must know that these units of 
forest have not yet been apportioned in the Appalachian Re- 
serve because comparatively small areas of land have yet been 


purchased. 


Mr. AUSTIN. I make that prediction after a talk with the 
gentleman's colleague, and one who is abtively aiding him in 
putting this bill through the House, that there is no under- 
standing and no promise and no assurance anywhere that a 
dollar of this money will be used for the care and protection of 
the Appalachian Reserve—30,000 acres in Georgia, 80,000 acres 
in Tennessee, 25,000 acres in North Carolina, and 25,000 acres in 
Virginia, scattered through four States, and in some instances 
80 miles apart. 

Mr. LAMB. The gentleman from South Carolina can answer 
on that subject. We appropriate $30,000—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is no promise, either from the commit- 
tee or from the Forestry Bureau, that any part of the appro- 
priation will be used in the construction of telephone lines, 
trails, roads, or bridges in the Appalachian Reserve. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to my friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
Austin] that the Forestry Service has full authority to use 
every dollar that is required to be spent in building trails, 
telephone lines, and all that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But to give authority and to give the money 
to do it are two different propositions. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, I would that every Member on 
this floor could realize what a forest fire means and what the 
result of a forest fire can be. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina has said that the last large forest fire occurred in 1910. 
I am sure he is mistaken. Let me explain. On the morning of 
the 11th day of last July, just eight months ago to-day, I lived 
in a thriving community of 3,000 people, with splendid business 
industries—a happy, prosperous people. The two towns com- 
prising this community (Au Sable and Oscoda) are located on 
the shore of Lake Huron. We have a forest reserve right to 
the west of the town. On that day, eight months ago to-day, 
a forest fire came in from the westward, the burning embers 
carried by wind blowing 50 miles an hour. Our fire departmens 
did their utmost to stop it, but it was useless. The burning 
embers, carried by the fierce wind, were scattered over the 
towns, setting fire so fast that no human being could avert the 
danger. In only four hours the two towns of Oscoda and Au 
Sable, adjoining each other on opposite sides of the Au Sable 
River where it flows into Lake Huron, were wiped off the face 
of the map. Three million dollars went up in flames as the 
result of this forest fire. Four people were burned to death, and 
2,500 people were turned out in three hours’ time, homeless and 
destitute, many of them with nothing in the world left, not even 
clothing, saye the scant clothing worn that summer day. All 
that night most of them lay on the beach of Lake Huron, un- 
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protected from the cold wind that had changed to the north- 
ward, and without a morsel to eat. 

Would that I had time to tell the touching story of how the 
generous people of the neighboring towns and all over Michigan 

uickly and bountifully responded to alleviate the distress of 
the stricken community. God forbid that any one of you 
should ever pass through such an experience, but I would that 
each of you who oppose this bill could have been there to see 
the results of a forest fire. While I lost that day a large por- 
tion of the accumulation of 40 years’ work, my home and all it 
contained, my loss was as nothing compared with the losses 
of the poor people who lost their homes and all they had in 
the world. 

The amendment now before this House asks that for the 
fire protection of the entire forest reserves in the United States 
$500,000 be appropriated. I hope every one of you will vote 
for it to the end, perhaps, that no other community in the 
United States shall ever suffer as my home community suffered 
that day. I appeal to each of you that you give favorable 
consideration and your vote for this amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. Chairman, we have heard in the 
last two or three years a great deal said throughout the United 
States about State conservation and National conservation. Out 
in our Northwest country it has become, and is to-day, a leading 
question, a burning issue, and while, when we get down to the 
legal points and constitutional phases, there may not be much 
that can be said in favor of State conservation where National 
resources are concerned, yet from the viewpoint of justice we 
have ali got to admit that there can be a great deal said. Out 
in the West they have set aside large areas as forest reserves. 
The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martry] said one-fourth 
of the area of his State is in forest reserves, and in other States 
there are almost equally as large areas. I submit that that 
property belongs to the Government, and admit that the Gov- 
ernment should haye a right to do what it pleases with its own; 
but, as a moral question, has the Government of the United 
States any right to go into a sovereign State and set aside 
large areas of forest and then not adequately provide that 
reserve with roads and lanes for fire protection, which would 
safeguard property adjacent, belonging to private individuals 
and the citizens of that State, from being destroyed, and making 
possible such a harrowing disaster as has happened in the State 
of my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Loup]? In my State we 
haye not only been troubled with forest reserves, which are 
under national control, but also with Indian reservations, the 
National Government acting so slowly in providing for roads 
and trails through forests and also through Indian reservations 
that the country's growth is actually retarded by the dilatory 
tacties of the National Government. This is not altogether a 
question of dollars and cents; it should be a question of expe- 
diency, of moral obligation. I say that you people in this East- 
ern country and in the Middle West can not realize what we 
out in that great Northwest, where the principal part of these 
forest reserves are located, are up against, and I sincerely hope, 
if you intend cutting down the emergency fund, that every 
dollar of it you cut off you will add to this permanent fund, 
which we so badly need. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, let us have the amendment 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on.a division (demanded by Mr. 
Lever) there were—ayes 65, noes 51. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. Mann and 
Mr. Lame to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
74, noes 70. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY. 


Salaries, Bureau of ne ie E One chemist, who shall be chief of 
bureau, $5,000; 1 chief clerk, s executive clerk, $2,000; 5 
clerks, class 4; 7 clerks, class 3; 1 clerk, $1,440; 12 clerks, Class’ 2; 
1 Mere 308 300; 18 clerks, class 1: 18 clerks, at 1855 1020. achi 11 clerks, 
at $1,000 each’; 18 clerks, at $900 each; 1 clerk, i 5 
pa rty Berei Eet $900; 1 chief food and drug e $3,000 ; 
and drug inspector, $2,250; 9 food and drug inspectors, at 32 dod 
een; 13 food and drug inspectors, at $1,800 each; 1 food an 
bene ig Seo $1,620; 11 food and drug inspectors, at $1,600 each $ food 
drug inspectors, at $1.400 each; laboratory helpers, at 81.200 
genn ; 1 laboratory helper, $1,020; 4 laboratory d $1,000 each: 
laboratory helpers, at 8960 O each; Ay laborato elpers, at $906 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


each; 6 laboratory helpers, at $840 each; 2 laborat hel: 
each; 20 8 helpers, messen or laborer or Salona, at $720 each; 2 
„ Or 


rs, at $780 


laboratory een n e pee are $660 each; 24 laboratory 


hel 
B00; T Te iai ater, $ 5 1 Janitor, $1, 020 laboratory 8 
2 messen — at at $840 each; 1 skilled laborer, SI 050; 1 skilled 
load’ $840; essenger boys or’ laborers, at $540 each; 8 messenger 
une a laborers, at $4 Ox inborer, F900 D cherwmmen, at $240 each: 
in “ni, 3254,660. á : sia 158 285 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order on page 48, line 20, to the increase of salary of the 
inspector from $2,760 to $3,000. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I will just make this statement: 
The services of this official fully warrant this salary, as the 
efficiency of the entire inspection force under the food and drugs 
act depends upon his executive ability and initiative. The pro- 
motion is not only justified by qualifications and high abilities 
demanded in the successful discharge of the duties of this 
office, but by the additional work imposed upon this official by 
increased appropriations during the last few years. Mr. Chair- 
man, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by substituting 
the words“ two thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars” for 
the amount stricken out in line 20, page 48. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 20, page 48, after the word “ inspector ”* insert the words “two 
thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that 
amendment by striking out the word “dollars.” The word 
“dollars” is already there, and if the amendment is agreed to 
there will be two “dollars” following one another, which is 
unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was made against the 
words “ three thousand dollars,” and those words were stricken 
out. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Enforcement of the food and drugs act: For enabling the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the act of June 
30, 1906, entitled “An act for prevent the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of adulterated, or misbranded, or . or delete- 


rious foods, d , medicines, 5 liquors, 


therein, and for other pu e city of 


assistants, clerks, ae other’ persons as may be 

nsidered necessary for the named, and rent outside of the 
District ye Columbia, Meee 000. "Provided. That of this sum the Secre- 
tary of authorized to expend not exceeding $5,000 
for the 3 er all “right, title, and interest in and to the Marsh 
test for detecting artificial coloring matter in whisky, the same bein: 
covered by letters patent 813728, which payment shali include full 
satisfaction for any and all use that may have heretofore been made 
of the said process by the United States. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on the proviso beginning on line 23, page 51. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. At this point in the bill it had been my intention to offer 
an amendment providing that no part of this sum appropriated 
should be expended to pay the salaries and expesses of the 
Referee Board. In that connection I desire to make a statement. 
Three years ago I made an argument upon the legality of the 
appointment of the Referee Board and was voted down upon 
the proposition by the House. I believed then and I believe 
now that there is no authority in law for the appointment of 
such a board. The Attorney General of the United States, how- 
ever, has found differently. A ‘committee of this Congress, 
charged with the duty of the investigation and report upon the 
matter to the House, has reported differently. I do not in any 
wise surrender my former belief as to the legality of the cre- 
ation of this board, but I have felt that the amendment which 
I intended to offer was an amendment too important, too sweep- 
ing, too widespread in its various reachings out to be placed upon 
an appropriation bill, where consideration of the entire subject 
was necessarily limited and restricted. I do not believe in that 
kind of legislation. The pure-food law was enacted for the pur- 
pose of protecting the consumer against adulterations and mis- 
brandings of the foods which the people of the country buy and 
eat. There was no disposition in the enactment of that law, as 
I understand it, to hamper the mannfacturers and purveyors of 
foods, beyond the point of compelling them to properly brand 
their foods, and to prevent them from adulterating them. I do 
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not believe that it is the judgment of the House, and it certainly 
is not my judgment, that any one man in this country should 
be given the power over the manufacturer or consumer of the 
foodstuffs of the country, and I have believed for a long time 
that there should be created by law, and not by Executive 
order, as is the case of the Referce Board, a board or commis- 
sion within the Department of Agriculture with functions fully 
set out and defined by law, and not functions or jurisdiction 
made by the order of the Executive or the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I do not believe that Congress should submit to the 
proposition for a moment of turning over to Executive order 
and Executive authority a question so large as this. 

I believe it would be at this time unfortunate for the future 
enforcement of the pure-food law if we should abolish the Rem- 
sen Board. It is better, in my judgment, that this board shall 
continue until it has completed the investigations which it was 
ealled upon to investigate by the President in his order creating 
it. So I have concluded in my own mind, with this statement, 
not to offer this amendment, which at first I had intended to 
offer, not because I do not have confidence in the Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry—for I do have confidence in him, regard- 
ing him, as I do, as one of the great men in this country, re- 
sponsible in a large measure for pure-food legislation—yet I 
feel the chief of the bureau himself recognizes the enormous 
powers put into his hands by the pure-food law. Personally 
and tentatively I should like to see a board created by law, 
with its duties set out by legal enactment and not by Executive 
order, which shal) be the final court of appeal—the final court 
of scientific appeal, if you want to so term it—upon propositions 
of the misbranding of food and its adulteration. 

[The time of Mr. Lever having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent, at the request of Mr. Mann, his time was extended for 
five minutes.] 

Perhaps I would not agree to the personnel of the Remsen 
Board, although I do not question either the integrity of that 
board or its great ability from an expert and scientific point of 
view. If I were creating the board involving this great propo- 
sition of the proper sale and branding of foodstuffs in this coun- 
try, I should likely make the personnel consist of a couple of 
chemists, a couple of business men selected from private life, 
and a medical doctor—a pathologist. I would make the person- 
nel consist of that class of men whose business has made it 
necessary for them to see beyond one small direction. 

The personnel of the preseat board is composed of highly 
scientific men, who probably do not see the various phases of 
this question. I believe it is the duty of Congress to prepare 
legislation and act upon it which shall set out in detail the 
duties of some kind of a board or commission in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which shall have the final expert decision 
upon all of these disputed questions arising under the enforce- 
ment of the pure-food law. I am not willing, I say frankly, 
after three years of consideration of this subject, that any one 
man—and I am not going back on my former position when I 
say that—shall have the absolute power to say that a certain 
foodstuff shall or shall not be sold in this country. My con- 
tention three years ago, as my friend from California [Mr. 
Kaun] will bear out, was that this board had not been created 
legally, that its functions had not been set out by law, and that 
the proper thing for Congress to do was to put its foot upon 
executive orders creating commissions in this Government, the 
effect of whose work might be to hamper the enforcement of a 
law passed by the Congress of the United States. From that 
position I have not wavered one iota, and do not now waver upon 
it. T am pleading for an orderly way, set out by metes and 
bounds of legislative action as to how this board shall be 
created and what its duties, functions, and responsibilities are. 
That is all there is to my contention. It is the same fight I 
made three years ago, when this proposition was first dis- 
cussed upon the floor of the House. I then protested against 
executive legislation, and I now protest against it as strongly 
as I did then. I am only keep in mind the practical effects. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I will yield. K 

Mr. COOPER. I observe with interest that the gentleman 
said if he had the appointing of the board the personnel would 
not be as it is now, but it would include business men. Would 
the gentleman include as business men on the board some of the 
manufacturers of foodstuffs? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not hesitate to say to my friend from 
Wisconsin that I see absolutely no objection to a manufacturer 
being on this board. I believe that this country is big enough 
to deal with this proposition in a big way. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit me to say one 
thing? What would an ayerage manufacturer know about what 


was in the product of any other manufacturer? How could he 
tell anything about it unless he were an expert chemist? 

Mr. LEVER. My answer to that is that there is not a big 
food manufacturing concern in this country that does not have 
amongst its employees the highest type of and most skillful 
chemists. 

Mr. COOPER. Exactly. Have all of these manufacturing 
establishments which have been putting out adulterated food 
expert chemists in their employ? 

Mr. LEVER. I think so. 

Mr. COOPER. And would you have one of those manufac- 
turers, who employed a chemist and put out that sort of food, 
on a board? > 

Mr. LEVER. I would not. I should leave that to the dis- 
cretion of the appointing power. 

Mr. COOPER. If you had a business man who did not know 
how to ascertain the constituent elements of a product he would 
naye to rely on the statements of somebody else, would he 
not? 

Mr. LEVER. A business man on this board would be up 
against this kind of a proposition: He would listen to the ad- 
vice of the chemist upon that board. He would see it, perhaps, 
from a broader viewpoint than the average expert in any line 
of work. Not only that, but it would be within the province of 
the business man to pass judgment upon whether or not a cer- 
tain proposition was misbranded. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield. 

Mr. HELM. I understood the gentleman a moment ago to 
say that he was in favor of a body to correspond more or less to 
a court of appeals in such matters as this? 

Mr. LEVER. Scientific and expert appeals. : 


Mr. HELM. Scientific and expert. Now, we have an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and a recent Congress created a 
Court of Commerce. Your proposition is somewhat analogous, 
as T understand you. Do you think that that Court of Com- 
merce in that bureau, which corresponds very much to the 
court, board, or commission that I presume you have in mind, 
has weakened or strengthened the interstate-commerce act? 

Mr. LEVER. I may say to my friend, if I may have a moment 
to answer his question, that I do not have in mind the creation 
of any kind of a court. I believe that still the courts of the 
United States should pass upon these matters, as is provided 
in the pure-food law, as to the adulteration and misbranding of 
food products, but I want some legislative enactment which will 
clearly define the relative duties and responsibilities of all 
who are connected with the enforcement of this great statute. 
I do not want any more Executive-made legislation on such an 
important matter as the food supply of the country, and this 
idea which I have in mind would be of assistance and an im- 
provement over the court on a great many disputed questions. 

Mr. HELM. Do you think the Court of Commerce has weak- 
ened or strengthened the interstate-commerce act? Aud may 
not the board or commission that you have referred to operate 
in like manner on the pure-food laws? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to my friend that I am not discuss- 
ing that proposition now and really have not given any consid- 
eration to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I was glad to hear the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] say that he did not believe 
any one individual should be given the great power which is 
given under the pure food and drugs act to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, without having some board of high au- 
thority to review the findings of the chief of the bureau. The 
Referee Board, or the Remsen Board, as it is popularly called, 
was appointed by President Roosevelt as a consequence of a 
condition that prevailed in the State of California with regard 
to the use of sulphur in the process of drying fruit. There were 
other questions that were then in controversy, notably the use 
of benzoate of soda as a preservative, but I believe that it was 
the use of sulphur in the drying of fruit that brought the Ref- 
eree Board into existence. 

I want to say at the outset that I have a very high regard for 
the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. I believe that he has 
done a great work in this country. I believe that the people of 
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-the country appreciate it, And he is universally accorded the 
credit that is due him. 

But in this matter of dried fruit he issued an order that the 
use of sulphur was deleterious to the health of the people if 
the quantity of the sulphur used was in excess of 350 milligrams 
to the kilogram of fruit. He had taken the matter up with the 
Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. McCabe, and 
had at first held that 1,000 milligrams to the kilogram was the 
maximum amount that could be used with safety to the public 
health; that was not unsatisfactory to the fruit driers of Cali- 

- fornia. 

A few days afterwards he reduced the amount to 750 milli- 
“grams to the kilogram of fruit, and that was not altogether 
objectionable. A little later he reduced it to 500 milligrams to 
the kilogram of fruit, and finally to 350 milligrams of sulphur 
to the kilogram of fruit. Evidently the Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry was not certain as to just what amount of sulphur 
would be deleterious. 

Germany, which probably is the most advanced country in the 

world so far as the science of chemistry is concerned, by statute 
law allows 1,250 milligrams of sulphur to be used to the kilo- 
gram of fruit in the process of drying. When an order was 
finally issued by the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry that 
sulphur in excess of 350 milligrams to the kilogram of fruit 
was deleterious, the fruit driers of California realized that their 
‘industry would be ruined if such an order was enforced, and 
they appealed to the President of the United States and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who happened to be in California at 
that time, for relief against this drastic order, and as a conse- 
quence this Referee Board was appointed. Since then no further 
action has been taken by the Bureau of Chemistry in regard to 
the sulphuring of fruit, and we will be content to stand upon 
the findings of the Referee Board. Now, fruit is sulphured to 
prevent decay, to prevent the attacks of insects, and sometimes 
to bleach it. A small oven is built and a number of trays of 
fruit are put into this oven at a time, while the sulphur is kept 
burning at the bottom. The tray remains in the oven about 
an hour. When it comes out it is placed in the open air in 
the fields and is dried by the direct rays of the sun. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. KAHN. ¥es. 

Mr. TOWNER. I thought you intended to tell us, but omitted 
to do so—and, at least, I should like to know—what was the 
finding of the Referee Board. 

Mr. KAHN. They have not yet rendered a decision in the 
matter. It is still pending. And, as I said, we are content to 
stand by whatever finding the board may make; but we realize 
that Germany, which, as I said a moment ago, is possibly fur- 
ther advanced than any other country in the world in chemical 
science, permits by law the use of 1,250 milligrams of sulphur 
to the kilogram of fruit. 

Mr. TOWNER. What are your fruit growers doing now? 

Mr. KAHN. They are proceeding as they did prior to the 
appointment of the Referee Board. The matter is in abeyance 
and the findings of the Referee Board will determine just what 
they can do in the future. 

I believe that the appointment of the Remsen Board has been 
fully justified. The members of the board are recognized scien- 
tists, who stand high in their profession. They are conducting 
their experiments in a scientific manner and their findings will 
undoubtedly be generally accepted by the scientific world. 
Efforts have been made in some quarters to discredit the 
board. I do not think those efforts have been successful, as a 
rule. But that there was the absolute necessity for the ap- 
pointment of the board is demonstrated by the hearings before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Let me quote from page 891 of those hearings: 

Mr. Hiddaixs. From your investigation into the matter of foreign 
referee boards, are you able to express to the committee any opinion 
as to the relative cost of those boards abroad and here? 

Secretary WILSON. Oh, they cost more than ours, for the reason that 
they take far more time and they deliberate much longer. The British 
board on tubercular germs in animals studied about 10 years, and, I 
S cost $375, to pay their expenses. All those great nations 

Mr. Hicalxs. Some reference has been made, Mr. Secretary, to the 
Coca Cola case at Chattanooga. That was a case in which the Gov- 
ernment prosecuted the makers of Coca Cola? 

Secretary WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. Hiaeins. Did Dr. Wiley attend that trial? 

Secretary WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. Hicctns. What was the result of the case? 

Secretary Winson. We got beaten. 

Mr. IIdelxs. Have you any information gained through any investi- 
gation of that matter as to Dr. Wiley’s declining to testify in that case? 

8 There is a letter that comes up from the Assistant 


Attorne neral down there. I could read a para h of 
Mr. Hicarxs. I wish you would read the letter. n 
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Secretary WILSON. He says: * t 
“I have tried in vain to evolve some plan whereby Dr. Wiley can be 
utilized on the stand. I have conferred with Mr. McConville most in- 
timately on this point. Dr. Wiley’s presence at the argument might be 
of some value. The argumenta ve stage will probably be reached 
Tuesday, and if he should leave We about 11 a. m. Monday, 
m, Believe me, I would 


— — the sa 
ou been situated 
laced him.” 

Does that answer the question? 

Mr. Hiddixs. Yes. 

Secretary WILSON. This is a letter from W. B. Miller, special assist- 
ant, dated April 1, 1911. 

r. Higcins. He was representing the Government as assistant? 

Secretary WILSON. Representing the Department of Justice. 

It will be observed that the letter from the special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United States informs the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the head of the Bureau of Chemistry ex- 
pressly stated that he could not qualify as a physiologist, a 
chemist, a toxicologist, a physiological chemist, pharmacologist, 
or a doctor of medicine to the satisfaction of either himself or 
the Government in the_case in which the Government prose- 
cuted the manufacturers of Coca Cola. In view of that fact, 
I believe the appointment of a Referee Board of acknowledged 
scientists was not only justified, but was absolutely necessary 
for the protection of the consumers as well as of the producers. 

Mr. Chairman, we had another experience in California in 
regard to the branding of sherry and port wines made in the 
State of California. Our wine producers there labeled them 
distinctly “California port” and “California sherry.” There 
was no question about the label showing clearly where the 
commodity was manufactured. There was no attempt to de- 
ceive. The word “ California,” printed in large type, plainly 
indicated the place of production. The head of the Bureau of 
Chemistry insisted that the word “type” must follow the word 
“port” or “sherry,” so that the label should read “ California 
port type” and California sherry type.” The California pro- 
ducers, anxious to comply with the rulings of the department, 
printed their labels accordingly. But the consequence of that 
was that when the California manufacturers put that word 
“type” upon their labels their goods were returned by their 
customers, for the customers said: “ We do not want a ‘type’ 
of California port; we do not want a ‘type’ of California 
sherry; we want the genuine California port; we want the 
genuine California sherry.” 

But there was the order of the Food and Drugs Board, in- 
sisting upon the word “type” being on the label. Our manu- 
facturers and producers asked for another hearing before that 
board, and finally, by order of Secretary Wilson, we succeeded 
in getting that hearing. We contended that that board had no 
more right to insist upon the label reading “California port 
type” or “California sherry type” than the hotel and restau- 
rant keepers of this city or of any other city in this country 
should be compelled to put on their menu cards the words 
“Frankfurter sausage type,” Irish stew type,” or “-Vienna 
bread type,” and so on. It would have been just as ridiculous, 
and perhaps more apt, to compel hotel and restaurant keepers 
to put on their bills of fare the word “type” in the descrip- 
tion of those articles, because the Irish stew surely was not 
made in Ireland, the frankfurter sausage was not made in 
Frankfurt, and the Vienna bread was not made in Vienna. 
Your purveyors of these foods did not have to use the word 
“type” on their bills of fare, although the wine growers of 
California were compelled to use it in describing their ports 
and sherries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. . Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
tinue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] asks unanimous consent to continue for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. A full hearing was had and Secretary Wilson 
himself was present, acting in his capacity as ex officio member 
of the Food and Drugs Board; and, without leaving their seats, 
every one of the members of that board, except the Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, decided that the word “type” should be 
stricken from the label. Dr. Wiley still insisted that the labels 
should bear that word. Of course, the majority of the board 
having decided that the word should be stricken from the label, 
that word has been stricken from the label ever since. The 
fact is that the language, California port,“ does not deceive 
a single soul. Everybody knows where that port is made, 
There is no attempt made to deceive. The words “ California 
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sherry” simply show where the sherry is manufactured and 
produced. There is no attempt at deception. 

I merely point out these instances to show that it would be 
a crime inflicted upon the business interests of the United States 
to give any one individual unlimited power in the enforcement 
of this law. . 

I am glad that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever} did not undertake to make a point of order against this 
section or to offer an amendment to it. I am glad that he con- 
cedes the fact that it is too much power to place these im- 
portant questions in the hands of any one man, and that there- 
fore this board, or some other board similar in character, ought 
to be appointed by the President in order that the manufac- 
turers—the legitimate manufacturerg of this country, the honest 
manufacturers—might have some scientific body to which they 
could appeal if they felt that their business interests were being 
seriously jeopardized without any intention on their part to vio- 
late any of the laws of the land. 

Mr. LEVER. My point is, if the gentleman from California 
will permit, that this board shall be authorized by an act of 
Congress rather than be appointed by Executive authority. 

Mr. KAHN. I understand the gentleman's position in the 
matter, of course; but heretofore serious opposition has de- 
veloped in this House against the Referee Board, and I am glad 
to see on this occasion that it is unanimously admitted that 
there should be such a board in order that honest, legitimate 
business should not be interfered with. 

Mr. LEVER. And the gentleman should be fair enough to say 
that Dr. Wiley has insisted upon that himself, and he is so 
guoted in the hearings had before our committee. 


Mr. KAHN. Iam glad that is so. Any fair-minded man will 
agree to a proposition of that kind. The manufacturers of this 
country, or at least those of that section of the country where 
I live, are trying to do a legitimate and honest business. I 
think that Dr. Wiley has stated repeatedly that California wines 
are among the purest produced anywhere, and the simple fact 
that our wine growers have used the word “sherry” on their 
labels in a generic sense should not subject them to embarrass- 
ment. Lexicographers admit that such words as “port” and 
sherry“ are now used in a generic sense. It is only just that 
our wine growers should have had an appeal from Dr. Wiley’s 
decision in regard to the word “type” on the label, in order 
that they might protect their business, which, I may say, is not 
an inconsiderable one. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I do not know the present head 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. I never have seen him. And 
while I have no sympathy with such vagaries as “ autosugges- 
tion,” which he was reported to be advocating last summer when 
the thermometer was hovering around the century mark, or 
with the doctrine of “whole Democracy,” which he announced 
some weeks ago, about the same time as another similarly 
rational blast was emitted at Columbus, Ohio [laughter], yet I do 
believe that he, as head of the Bureau of Chemistry, has ren- 
dered valuable services to the people of this country. I sin- 
cerely hope that he will long continue to render such services. 
They are infinitely more useful and beneficial than the more or 
less ornamental duties that a Vice President is called upon to 
discharge. 

I will say, further, that I am not familiar with the merits of 
many of the controversies in which Dr. Wiley has been the 
central figure. I do not know much about benzoate of soda. 
I know little about “ What is whisky?” But I do know some- 
thing about the manufacture of Louisiana sirup and molasses, 
and I know that if Dr. Wiley’s proposed regulations on that sub- 
ject had been carried into effect the manufacture of these prod- 
ucts in which sulphur is an essential would have been impos- 
sible. 

I feel, therefore, that as between the final “ipse dixit” of Dr. 
Wiley or any other head of the Bureau of Chemistry and the 
required approval of the Secretaries of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and Labor and of the Treasury, these latter officials, in 
the nature of things, not being chemists, there ought to be some 
intermediate scientific board to supervise and pass upon the 
findings of the head of the Bureau of Chemistry and to advise 
the Secretaries of Agriculture, of the Treasury, and of Com- 
merce and Labor whether such findings are scientifically sound 


or whether they are merely the whimsical or arbitrary views of 
one man. The Remsen Board meets this requirement, and I 
am glad that the pending bill makes possible its continuance by 
providing an appropriation therefor. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there are a 
number of gentlemen who wish to extend their remarks in the 
3 I ask unanimous consent that permission be given to 

em. 

Mr. MANN. That can not be done in Committee of the Whole. 
It can only be done by individual requests made separately. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I will withdraw my request, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DUPRE] has referred 
to the ipse dixit of Dr. Wiley, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun] used almost the same idea. There is no 
doubt but that there is a prevailing opinion in the country that 
if the Referee Board were abolished Dr. Wiley would have the 
say as to what would constitute a food or a drug or whether a 
food or a drug was misbranded or adulterated. 

There is nothing further from the truth, possibly. In the 
pure-food law no such autocratic power was given to Dr. Wiley 
or to anyone else. In the first place, if it is charged that a food 
is misbranded or adulterated an examination is made by the 
Bureau of Chemistry under regulations provided by three Sec- 
retaries—the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, and the Secretary of the Treasury. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is in close connection with those industries 
which relate to the production of articles from the soil, includ- 
ing agricultural and horticultural products in all of their diversi- 
fication, and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is in con- 
nection and communication with the manufacturing industries 
of the country, while the Secretary of the Treasury is connected 
with all the importations into the country. It is quite well 
guarded to begin with. In the second place, if the Bureau of 
Chemistry concluges that an article is misbranded or adulter- 
ated they do not determine the matter. It is not left to the de- 
termination of an autocrat to settle the question whether the 
article is misbranded or adulterated. 

All the Government does in any event is to have a test of the 
matter made by the courts, where the person who wishes to 
maintain that his food is properly branded; or is not adul- 
terated, has full opportunity to present his case before an 
unbiased court, the same as other people settle their con- 
troversies. — 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYES. But in the case of such a trial in the court, 
the testimony of the department officials would of course be 
competent testimony, and in ordinary cases would be taken, 
would it not? 

Mr. MANN. I presume it would be taken. A 

Mr. HAYES. Would it not be true that that testimony would 
outweigh, in the public mind and in the mind of an ordinary 
jury, any testimony that the defendant might offer? 

Mr. MANN. I believe my distinguished friend from Cal- 
ifornia is not a lawyer, or he would not ask that question. 
Of course it would not outweigh the testimony brought in be- 
half of the defendant, if the testimony brought in behalf of the 
defendant ought to prevail. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it a fact that in the celebrated coca- 
cola case Dr. Wiley’s opinion did not prevail? - 

Mr. MANN. In many cases Dr. Wiley’s opinion has not pre- 
yailed. We gave the Department of Agriculture only the right 
to institute proceedings in court. Of course it is true, and we 
all realize without question, that the prosecution of a manufac- 
turer or a wholesaler or a jobber or a retailer might do in- 
estimable damage; but in such cases as that named by the 
gentleman from California, that as a rule is not true. It would 
have done no material damage to the producers of dried fruits 
to have their cases tried in court. All the damage that can be 
done is done by the assertion of some one—— 

Mr. KAHN rose. 

Mr. MANN. I do not yield at present. I should like the op- 
portunity to make a consecutive statement for a few moments. 

Mr. DYER. I should like to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. MANN. I shall be glad to answer it, if the gentleman 
will wait. The Department of Agriculture does not settle the 
question. When it takes a case into court, then it becomes a 
matter for the court to determine. Of course I understand the 
difficulty of determining, the getting of proper evidence to 
determine in court some of these controverting questions. The 
first controversy of great importance that came up was the one 
in relation to the blending of whisky, where there was a bitter 
controversy that probably is not yet disposed of. The different 
branches of the Government wrestled with that, from the De- 
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partment of Agriculture to the- Attorney General and two 
Presidents of the United States, 

When there came up the question of the use of sulphur in 
the drying of fruits, President Roosevelt evidently concluded 
that it would be preferable to have a scientific body investigate 
the subject rather than for the President and the Attorney 
General to endeavor to determine whether sulphur was dele- 
terious or not under the circumstances, and he appointed the 
Referee Board. I have never believed that the Referee Board was 
an illegal body. It was the intention of the pure-food law to 
give to the Department of Agriculture, or to the three Secre- 
taries, or to the President, who presided over all of them, 
authority to determine, in the mind of the Goyernment, first, 
whether there should be a prosecution. The prosecution would 
not settle the question, but the Government ought, first, before 

instituting a prosecution, to be fairly well satisfied that the 
article was either misbranded or adulterated. Some one may 
determine these questions offhand, and yet after the course of 
centuries, and after the discussion of these subjects for years, 
no one yet knows how far the use of sulphur in the drying of 
fruit is deleterious, or how far the use of benzoic acid or ben- 
zoate of soda in the preservation of food is deleterious. No one 
knows a great many other of these scientific problems, and 
probably no one will know for years to come. 

[The time of Mr. Mann having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent it was extended five minutes.] 

Mr. MANN. The Supreme Court of the United States is the 
body which, in the ultimate conclusion, will settle the question 
so far as the Jaw is concerned, and before that tribunal shall do 
that it is desirable to ascertain, through scientific methods, all 
the information that it is possible to obtain. It is not desirable 
to have food spoil for lack of preservative on the one hand, nor 
is it desirable, on the other hand, to use an article to preserve 
food which is distinctly injurious to the system when taken 
into the stomach in quantities necessary for the preservation of 
the food. 

The original proposition in the pure-food bill was to create a 
board. In the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
that proposition was changed so as to name the character of 
persons who should constitute the board, naming certain chem- 
ists, physiological and otherwise. In conference that provision 
went out, and the reason it was put out was not because any 
one opposed obtaining the information, but because gentlemen 
who were opposed to it believed that it gave the Government 
too much power when it came into court; that if we constituted 
a scientific body on behalf of the Government in this way to 
settle these questions and to fix a standard, as was provided in 
the bill, when they should go into court and state that they had 
fixed a standard it would, as suggested by the gentleman from 
California about another matter, have too much weight in the 

- determination of the question; that the courts might feel that 
if this scientific body had investigated the subject and believed 
that an article was deleterious or injurious—and those are the 
only cases that*would get into court—their opinion would have 
too much weight with the court, and it was thought better in 
the end to leave it so that the Department of Agriculture could 
only institute a prosecution. 

Now, the duty of the Remsen Board is quite different. The 
Remsen Board is purely advisory to the Department of Agri- 
culture. After it has determined that in its judgment an 
article used in food is not deleterious to health, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture simply does not prosecute. It is no final 
settlement of the question. If in the course of time and the 
study of the subject scientists come to the conclusion that the 
article so used is deleterious to health, a prosecution can be 
commenced at any time in the future. The Remsen Board does 
not compel the Department of Agriculture not to prosecute. It 
simply advises, and the Secretary of Agriculture does not au- 
thorize the prosecution to be commenced. With 1 Remsen Board 
or 40 Remsen Boards we will not learn too much, I do not 
quite agree with my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] 
that there ought to be business men upon this scientific board. 
The duty of the board is only to determine the scientific ques- 
tion, the health question. The pure-food law does not prohibit 
any kind of food, except that it prohibits the wrong branding of 
articles and the addition of deleterious substances to foods and 
drngs. If there are no deleterious substances added, we do not 
prosecute, and in the end we may find out. I do not know 
whether the addition of sulphur in the drying of fruit is 
deleterious. I believe it is, when used in any considerable 
quantities. I do not know whether the addition of benzoate 
of soda is deleterious. I believe it is, when used in any con- 
siderable quantities. But I do not pretend to determine the 
matter. That will be determined in the course of time. 


The gentleman referred to misbranding port wine. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kann] and other gentlemen from 
California would be extremely quick to object to oranges being 
branded “ Florida San Bernardino oranges,” with the “ Florida” 
in small letters and the other in large letters. Now, whether 
the term “ port,” which originally meant Oporto, a Province of 
Spain, has become a generic term or not, is in the end something 
for the courts to determine. 

Dr. Wiley does not determine it. I have great confidence in 
Dr. Wiley. His business is to discover and stop, if possible, the 
wrong branding or the adulteration of foods and drugs. He does 
not pretend that he is an autocrat who has the power finally 
to determine these things. He is an administrative officer. He 
is doing and has done great good in that direction; but, on the 
other hand, the Secretary of Agriculture, whose duty it is to 
conserve the interests of the producers of agricultural and 
horticultural products, has endeavored to prevent Dr. Wiley 
from proceeding too rapidly and without sufficient consideration. 
And while they have not always agreed they both have done 
services which render them of great value to the country and 
entitle them to the esteem and the respect of their countrymen. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, just a word with respect to 
what has been said regarding the reasons for the maintenance 
of the Remsen Board. It has not been purposely said by those 
who have spoken, and yet, if all of the reasons for the mainte- 
nance of the Remsen Board were to be disclosed from those which 
have been mentioned by Members who have spoken, we would 
think it was wholly in the interest of the manufacturer or the 
producer, while the fact is the Remsen Board has just as much 
reason to exist on account of the consumer as it does on account 
of the producer or manufacturer. It may be true that in the 
few cases that have been submitted to the Remsen Board, differ- 
ences have arisen on account of the producer not seeing things 
the way the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry saw them, but 
it does not require much of imagination to see the Bureau of 
Chemistry in some future time take such a position that, in the 
interest of the consumer himself, it might be very advantageous 
to take an appeal to some board such as the Remsen Board, 
which could make a more extensive inquiry into the interest not 
of the producer, not of the manufacturer, but of the great body 
of consumers of this country. I mention this at this time, not 
that I think anyone doubts the question, but in order that it 
may appear alongside of the reasons for the existence of the 
Remsen Board, to which attention has been called by those who 
have spoken. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. With most of what the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] a few moments ago said I am in hearty accord. 
He said, however, that the Department of Agriculture does not 
decide these questions, but that they are presented to a court 
for its decision. Technically, of course, that is so, but, as I sug- 
gested, I think it is true that when the department officials have 
passed upon a question of this sort in the public mind it is set- 
tled by their decision. For that reason it seems to me ex- 
tremely important that these questions should be not only care- 
fully investigated and investigated extensively, as the depart- 
ment can not, owing to the multitude of its duties, always do, 
but that they should be investigated by men of the highest 
standing in their profession, although, technically speaking, the 
questions as to whether certain articles are deleterious or not 
have to be brought before a court and be settled by judicial de- 
termination, yet as a matter of practical effect the question is 
determined whenever an official board—the Remsen Board, for 
example—has passed upon and determined that matter as to 
any article. It seems to me, therefore, extremely important that 
this board should be continued in existence and the necessary 
funds appropriated for it. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] says that he believes 
that sulphur in the drying of fruit is deleterious to health. Un- 
like him, I believe that it is not. Ever since I have lived in 
California my family has consumed fruit that has been sub- 
jected to the fumes of sulphur in drying. My children and 
everybody in the household have eaten it nearly every day in 
the year. We have yet to discover any deleterious effect as a 
result of that use. On the contrary, we have found it extremely 
wholesome and healthful, and even invalids are able to eat it 
as freely as they can fresh fruit without any deleterious results. 

It is true that even good things may be used to excess, and if 
sulphur is used to excess, of course, it might produce bad re- 
sults, but used as the people of California use it, in very small 
quantities, in order to arrest decay in the drying of the fruit and 
prevent fermentation, it becomes not only wholesome, but an 
absolute necessity if the fruit is to be dried in a manner to be 
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fit for food. So far as my observation goes, fruit that has not 
been treated in this manner, unless it contains a very large 
amount of sugar, will turn black in the process of drying, and 
when fruit is turned black fermentation or decay has set in, 
and it is not fit for human food. 


Mr. KAHN. The sulphur in the fruit is also used for the pur- 
pose of preventing insects from attacking the fruit. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; I was coming to that ina moment. It is 
also necessary to prevent production of insect life in the fruit. 
It prevents the laying of eggs by flies and other insects, which 
would otherwise infest the fruit. All insect life will keep away 
from fruit when drying which has been thus treated. Without 
the use of sulphur fumes it would be impossible for the people 
of California to preserve their fruits as they do, and which, as 
I believe, has added greatly to the pleasure and the health of all 
of the people of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I should be glad to. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that sulphur enough remains 
in the dried fruits after they are dried to prevent any insect life 
in the fruit? 

Mr. HAYES. No; it prevents it while it is drying. 

Mr. KAHN. That is it. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is not yery much insect life that develops 
when it is drying. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HAYES. The eggs are deposited while the fruit is dry- 
ing if it has not been sulphured, I would say to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Not if it is dried under proper conditions ; there 
is no chance for any such thing. 

Mr. HAYES. In the case of California fruits itis true, The 
fruit there is dried in the sun, in the open air. 

Mr. MANN, I baye been eating it for years, supposing that 
it was Clean. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman’s health is remarkably good. No 
other man on the floor of this House could do the work that the 
gentleman is doing without impairing his health. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that my experience—and my experience is some- 
what larger than his in the matter of fruit drying—leads me to 
conclude that the most wholesome and cleanest dried fruit in 
the world is that which is dried in California under proper con- 
ditions in the sun. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from California, to 
strike out the last two words. The gentleman from California 
IMr. Kann] has pretty nearly convinced me of the uselessness 
of the Remsen Board. He says this board was appointed dur- 
ing the administration of President Roosevelt, which is over 
three years ago, for the purpose of determining the question of 
how much sulphur could be safely used in the drying and pres- 
ervatlon of fruit, Dr. Wiley had prescribed a certain limit, and 
said that the use of more than that amount was deleterious to 
health, and after more experiments he cut that amount down 
until it got so low that the people of California could not keep 
the flies off the fruit with the amount of sulphur that they were 
permitted to use, and apparently were not able to buy screens. 

What has this Remsen Board done? It has taken that matter 
under consideration for over three years, probably nearly five 
years, and what are the fruit raisers of California doing? They 
are using all of the sulphur they care to use, paying no atten- 
tion to the amount prescribed by Dr. Wiley. 

Mr. NEEDHAM, Where is the gentleman’s authority for 
that? 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. I get my information from the 
other gentleman from California [Mr. Kany]. 

Mr. KAHN. When did I say that? 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Just a few moments ago on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no, indeed; I never said anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. I will yield to the gentleman if I 
can get through in time. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. That is not the fact. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. As I understand the situation, 
there is no limit on the amount of sulphur that they can use 
at the present time. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. The Remsen Board has made no 
finding, and the amount prescribed by Dr. Wiley has been set 
aside, and there is just one thing that stands between us and 
the excessive use of this preservative in fruit, and that is the 
seared conscience of the man who prepares the fruit. If that is 


a recommendation for the Remsen Board, I fail to see the value 
of it. Apparently the gentleman from California is satisfied 
with the Remsen Board. Why? Because the Remsen Board 
has set aside the order of Dr. Wiley and utterly failed and 
refused to make an order of their own, and the fruit growers of 
California and other places are permitted to use all the sulphur 
they desire without any limitation by anybody. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in four minutes. 
That will give gentlemen plenty of time. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I hope this motion 
will not be taken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia for the purpose of the motion? 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I understood that the gentleman's 
time had expired. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, of course the gentleman knows 
as a matter of fact and as a matter of administration of the 
pure-food law that the Referee Board makes no order at all, 
nor has it any power to make any order. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. I know that the Referee Board 
made no order at all. I know from what the gentleman from 
California has said, if he is correct in his statement, that the 
Referee Board has made no finding at all, and that there can 
be no order made, and that there has been no order made, be- 
cause the board has made no finding. Therefore I say that the 
people who are preserving this fruit have no limit except the 
limit which their consciences prescribe. I do not want to trust 
my stomach to the consciences of that kind of people. 

Mr. HIGGINS. The gentleman understands that there are 
other questions that have been submitted and are now being 
considered by the board. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Some few questions have been 
submitted and some few questions have been determined. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I differ with the gentleman. There are not 
many. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion now that all 
debats on this paragraph be closed in five minutes. 

KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
5 Mr. Lams] for the purpose of making a motion. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion that in four 
or five minutes, anyhow, all debate on the pending paragraph 
be closed. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. This is an important subject, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAMB. Yes; it is; but I must insist that we move on a 
little faster. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How much time does the, gentleman from 
Illinois require? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Oh, say, five minutes. 

Mr. LAMB. I agree, but that is the last of it. Mr. Chair- 
man, I moye that all debate on this paragraph be closed in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
MANN] said that these important questions could be and should 
be decided by the courts. There is no doubt but that the ulti- 
mate decision will rest in the courts. As I stated before, the 
Remsen Board was created during the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the sulphuring of fruit in the process of drying it. The 
gentleman from Ilinois states that the same result could have 
been obtained by the fruit growers of California if they had 
taken the matter into the courts. Let me assure the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that the question was brought to a 
head at the very time that the fruit-drying season was about 
to commence. ‘There is upward of $15,000,000 worth of dried 
fruit produced per year in the State of California. The fruit 
is set out in trays, and every traveler going over the railroads 
of that State will see thousands of acres of trays of fruit dry- 
ing under the rays of the glorious sun that shines unobscured 
in California during the season from April to November. We 
use no kilus for the purpose of drying. It is all done in the 
open air. The quantity of sulphur that is used in the process 
is probably not as great as the quantity that is used in Ger- 
many. Germany has a board which is analogous to the Remsen 
Board. England has a similar board, and France has a similar 
board; and these boards, after conducting experiments, report 
their findings and then laws are predicated upon those findings. 
It was a case that required speedy action, and the Remsen 
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Board was appointed. I agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
that there was full warrant in the law for the appointment of 
this board. To have appealed to the courts for relief would have 
spelled ruin to a great industry. The situation required imme- i 
diate action. The law's delay would have been ruinous. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse] intimates that the | 
quantity of sulphur that is used in California in the process of 
drying fruit is deleterious to the publie health. 

I stated a while ago, when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] made the remark that he had used California dried 
fruit for years, that he himself is a living example of the 
benefits of eating California dried fruit. [Laughter and ap- 


plause.] He does not show any evidence of having been seri- | $50,540. 


ously affected by its use. And if the quantity of sulphur used 
was so large that the health of individuals would be endan- 
gered, instead of the demand for California dried fruit con- 
stantly increasing from year to year, the California fruit driers 
would not be able to sell their products. The gentleman also,’ 
complains because the board has not rendered its decision re- | 
garding the use of sulphur. The gentleman has forgotten that 
the board has also been conducting experiments with other pre- 
servatives, and that it has rendered a number of highly im- | 
portant decisions. Although the Remsen Board has not yet 
rendered its decision in regard to the use of sulphur in drying 
fruit, we feel confident, from the standing and character of the 
gentlemen that compose the board, that they will render such 
a decision as will, at least, be respected by the fruit driers of 
California. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to detain 
the committee but a moment. This matter of pure food is, to 
my mind, of a great deal of importance to the people ef the 
country. The questions of misbranding foods, Dr. Wiley, and 
the Remsen Board have been in the newspapers almost eyer 
since the pure-food act was passed. I imagine that a good 
deal of the fight on Dr. Wiley and his methods, although not 
all of it, has been made by people who want to misbrand and 
put up adulterated food. I think this Congress could well 
afford to throw all the safeguards possible around this Bureau 
of Chemistry, so that the purefood act may not be broken 
down. It is possible that one man ought not to have arbitrary 
power, because he might do a great deal of harm, and yet I 
want to remind you of this fact, that in all the decisions of Dr. 
Wiley they haye been made, as he believes, on the side of the 
people, to give them purer food than they have ever had before. 

I was somewhat amused when I thought ef my friend from 
California complaining a good deal about the fruit of that 
great and enterprising State. The enterprising men that they 
send here te Congress are always ready on every occasion to 
stand up for the State and its great industries. I have seen 
their fruit being dried out there in the sun, as spoken of by my | 
good friend [Mr. Kaun]. It gathers, I suppose, the dust and 
dirt that flies in the atmosphere; gathers the bugs that may, 
perchance, light upon that food in order to eat it and to lay 
their eggs, and then when the fruit is sufficiently dried by the 
sun it is taken into the houses and there it undergoes a process 
in order to kill the bugs and the germs and embalm them, so 
that they will keep. [Laughter.] And it is of great advantage 
to the people of this country that they may eat embalmed bugs 
instead of seeing the live bugs in order that they may avoid 
them. And so this great enterprising State and these enterpris- 
ing, smart, shrewd Representatives that they send here to this 
Congress advocate the fruits that are prepared in the great 
State of California. We ought to all be thankful, and when I 
look at my good friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] I know 
that he feels thankful in his heart that the Remsen Board has 
not yet excluded the use of sulphur for embalming the fruits 
of California. [Laughter.] ` 


And then they are not going to misbrand their drinks that 
come from that great State. We can look at the label and see 
where that good drink has been made, and know that it is pure 
and know that it is just right because it comes from the great 
State of California. And then it is said here that they will not 
mix up these oranges that come from the State of Florida with 
the oranges that come from the State of California. I have 
seen upon this floor many, many times such enterprise and 
such great zeal and enthusiasm for the products and the peo- 
ple of California that I can only admire what the Representa- 
tives of that State do here, and we can well see how that 
State has progressed. And in spite of the fact that it is so far 
from the East when one of our people get out there he never 
comes back, because they talk to him, and their enterprise and 
ways of doing things keep him there, and he is so far away 
that he can not get money enough to return to the East. Cali- 


The time of the gentleman from Cali- 


fornia is a great State. It is to have two exhibitions held in it 
at one time. I tell you we ought to be thankful for the State 
of California and what it is doing for us. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF SOILS. 

Salaries — of Soils: One soil physicist, who shall be chief of 
bureau, chief clerk $2,000; 1 executive assistant, $2,000; 
8 clerks, . Re Aa clerks, class 3; 3 ‘clerks, class 2; 1 clerk, 1.260; 
8 clerks, class 1 25 clerks, at $1,000 each; 3 clerks, at $900 each; 
1 soil cartogra her, $ $1, 8 7200 1 9 piblo pher, $1,400; 1 photographer, 

2 000; 1 messenger 
2 55001 50 oys, or laborers, at $480 each ; 
arwoman or laborer, $480; in ‘all, 


1,200 ; 
840; 2 messeng ere 
aborer, $600; 1 9 


Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Rather I make, first, a point of 
order upon line 18, which shows the increase of $400. 

Mr. LAMB. It is a mere transfer. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Is not that an increase? 

Mr. LAMB. No. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
move to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this for the purpose of testing this com- 
mittee upon the question of the soil survey., Not that I am 
opposed to the soil survey nor the head of this work, for I 
have confidence in his ability and honesty of purpose, because” 
if the committee should vote to strike out this paragraph I 
should like to insert a similar paragraph under the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. But I believe, and it has been so stated by 
Members and in former Congresses, that this Bureau of Soils 
ought to be by all means in the Bureau of Plant Industry. It 
has been stated that we have men who go out and make investi- 
gations of the soil. They issue beautiful maps of certain sec- 
tions of the country. They show what those soils may contain 
or may not contain, and yet when that is over it is about all 
there is to it. 

Mr. LAMB. This is for the physical work. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I want to say this, that if we had 
this soil surrey in connection with the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try that this plant industry might go ahead when soil surveys 
have been made and illustrate what is lacking in the soil 
and what is necessary to put there to make the soil productive 
of certain crops. That is what ought to be done. And I be- 
lieve it can not be done successfully and that it never will be 
done successfully until this matter of soil survey is placed with 
the Department of Plant Industry. I agree that the plant indus- 
try of the country is of great value. I fully agree that the soil 
survey of the country is of great value, but it can be made much 
more effective if the two were consolidated in one bureau. 
Yet as to this soil survey which is made by the National Gov- 
ernment I do not believe, so far as the benefits are concerned, 
that we do derive the good that we ought te receive from the 
expenditure of this large amount of money, but not due to any 
fault of the bureau. In the State of Illinois I am glad to say 
that every county in that great State is being looked after in 
the soil survey and an analysis of the soil is made by our own 
State. 

Mr. LAMB. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. And I want to say this, that when 
that soil survey and analysis is made there is immediately in- 
stituted the plant-industry investigation, which goes to show 
what can be done with plants when the proper elements are put 
into that soil. We de not intend in our State to make soil sur- 
veys and then stop and do no more. We expect to go ahead 
and demonstrate to the people along with the soil survey what 
that soil will do when the proper elements are placed in it and 
the best way to do it. I believe that if this soil survey was 
put into the Bureau of Plant Industry we would get much more 
benefit from it than we are now receiving. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? His time has not expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the soil survey now make analyses 
of the soil and determine what plants are best adapted to the 
soil? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes; to some extent. I suppose: 
but there is no one to come along afterwards and make the 
demonstration of what can be done. They do not make these 
chemical analyses in such a way that the people may get the 
greatest good out of it. 

Mr. RAKER. I understood they are making these chemical 
analyses and determining what is best to put on the 3 Iam 
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sending hundreds of these reports to the State of California to 
show what can be raised on particular tracts of land. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. For chemical investigations we 
appropriate $18,185, which is insufficient to do the work in a 
proper manner. 

Mr. RAKER. I agree with the gentleman in his opinion, I 
thought they were doing that now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending motion is the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For physical investigations of the important properties of soil which 
determine productivity, such as moisture relations, aeration, heat con- 
ductivity, texture, an ME pHyeesI investigations of the various soil 
classes and soil types, $11,265. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. What is the theory, may I ask, in changing the 
bill with reference to these soil items? You carried last year 
for the investigation of the relation of soils to climate and 
organic life and of the texture and composition of soils in the 
field and laboratory $51,600. You have segregated, I suppose, 
that item into three or four items. What is the purpose of 

“that? 

Mr. LAMB. That has been done. The gentleman is correct 
in that. The chief of the bureau states that three years ago 
the direction of the committee to them was that they wanted 
their appropriation separated in a number of items; that is, 
they wanted a number of items in the lump fund instead of a 
relatively large amount for general purposes, so that the bureau 
would know exactly what it should do under the law as to 
each of these objects. ‘There is no purpose of changing the 
character of the work, but merely to give the bureau more 
specific authority for the work. The additional language that 
appears is merely for that purpose, inasmuch as nothing is 
being attempted that is not being done at the present time. 

Mr. MANN. Have they been interfered with under the ex- 
isting law? 

Mr. LAMB. No. 
these items. F 

Mr. MANN. I did not think it was the committee. How was 
this estimated? 

Mr. LAMB. It was estimated by the department, of course. 
They recommended that it be divided up. 

Mr. MANN. Was it estimated separately, or was it not? 

Mr. LAMB. I do not think it was. 

Mr. MANN. You say the committee did it. Here was a 
general provision for an investigation of the relation of soils to 
climate and organic life and of the texture and composition of 
soils in the ficld and laboratory. The gentleman says they did 
not intimate that they wanted to change the work, and that 

they have not been interfered with under that provision. 
Everyone knows, however, that when you go to particularizing 
either one of two things happens. Either there js a restriction 
of authority or else an extension of it. Here you do not re- 
strict their authority, and what I want to know is in what way 
you propose to extend it. 

Mr. LEVER. The item of $51,600 contained in the bill last 
year for the investigation of the relation of soils to climate 
and organic life and the texture and composition of soils in 
the field and laboratory has been divided up as follows—divided 
up not by the committee, but by the bureau itself, through the 
Secretary of Agriculture—into three items, which, if the gentle- 
man desires, I will read. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the items are in the bill. What is the pur- 
pose of putting all this in here—soil composition and soil min- 
erals, the soil solution, solubility of soil, and all chemical prop- 
erties of soils in their relation to soil formation, soil texture, 
and soil productivity, and so forth, such as is given below—the 
determination of the soil’s productivity, such as moisture re- 
lations, neration, heat conductivity, texture, and other physical 
investigations of the various soil classes and soil types? Now, 
if that was not included in the original language, why is it 
proposed to be inserted in the bill? And if it was in the original 
language, what is the purpose of particularizing here. so that 
they may run up against a decision of the comptroller pretty 
soon? 5 

Mr. LEVER. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
that he remembers the time when the agricultural appropriation 
bill was very severely criticized on the floor of the House for the 
reason that it did not provide for the breaking up of the lump- 
sum appropriations in the bill. 


The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 


The committee asked them to segregate 


Mr, MANN. I recollect that, and I recollect I helped to criti- 
cize it myself. If the gentleman can explain what these differ- 
ent items mean, segregated, very well. I understood what the 
original item meant. I do not understand what this means. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman will see that these segregated 
items mean no less and no more than the original language, ex- 
cept that they are broken up into specific projects so that the 
committee and the House hereafter may know exactly how 
much money is being expended upon each of the projects; so 
that we may be informed as to whether or not we desire to con- 
tinue the expenditures along the lines suggested in the segrega- 
tion of these amounts. 

Mr. MANN. As a matter of fact, no one on earth can tell or 
differentiate between the work that can be done in the first two 
paragraphs that the gentleman refers to. One includes soil pro- 
ductivity ; the other is for the physical investigation of the soil, 
which determines soil productivity. What is the difference be- 
tween determining soil productivity and investigations in regard 
to the soil, which determines soil productivity? If anybody can 
find the difference between those, I will give him a new hat. 
[Laughter.] : 

Mr. LEVER. The first is an investigation of soil composi- 
tion and soil minerals and soil solution and all chemical prop- 
erties of soil in relation to soil formation. 

Mr. TILSON. Is not this the distinction: The first is treated 
chemically and the second by physical mvestigations? 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. I was about to say that. 

Mr. LAMB. One is chemical and the other is physical. 

Mr. MANN. That may be. 

Mr. LAMB. We give them no more money. If they choose to 
divide it up between chemical and physical investigations, we 
haye no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I have been around long enough to know that 
when these things are divided up by the department it is done 
either to get more jurisdiction or else it is through a mistake 
on the part of some clerk, who sooner or later will find that he 
is up against a decision of the comptroller for being too par- 
ticular. 

Mr. LAMB. Possibly there may be some ulterior motive in 
dividing this work up. I do not think so. We understand that 
these investigations are to be divided into chemical and physical 
investigations. We are not going to give them any more money. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is concerned only about how 
much money we give them. 

Mr. LAMB. I fail to see any harm in what they are trying 
to do. The physical examinations must be followed up by 
chemical examinations in order to reach results. 

Mr. MANN. Now, while the gentleman is on his feet, I 
would like to ask him another question: Last year we inserted 
in the bill on the floor an item in relation to the supply of 
potash, and so forth. Is that proposed to be carried on by the 
item on page 54, under the head of fertilizer investigations? 

Mr. LAMB. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Here it is mixed up with another item in refer- 
ence to farm manures. I am decidedly opposed to that. I 
ask, Why should we not have that item by itself? The gentle- 
man is talking about segregating. Instead of segregating he 
lumps two matters together, where nobody knows what they, 
will be expended for. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fertilizer investigations into the natural and artificial sources of 
supply of fertilizer material and methods of handling fertilizers and 
farm manures, $25,000, of which sum $10,000 shall be immediately 
available. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman whether this is in- 
tended to cover the investigation of the sources of potash 9 

Mr. LAMB. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. MANN. How much of it is for that purpose, and how 
much is for the investigation of the methods of handling farm 
manures? What relation is there between investigating the pos- 
sible natural sources of potash supply in this country and the 
investigation of farm manures and the handling of farm 
manures? I can not imagine any two things wider apart. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Illinois is not an 
up-to-date scientist. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAMB. This is an increase of $12,500, of which sum 
$10,000 is to be made immediately available, and is for the 
purpose of continuing fertilizer investigations and methods of 
handling fertilizers and farm manures. Last year Congress 
gave an appropriation of $12,500 and directed the bureau to 
search the country for possible sources of supply of potash and 
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nitrates, and that work has been prosecuted very vigorously, 
and the bureau has achieved rather phenomenal success. It 
has searched the desert basins for possible surface deposits of 
potash and of nitrates, and has made an investigation of the 
mines and salt deposits in the salt wells and salt mines of the 
country. It has inyestigated the possibilities of obtaining sup- 
plies of potash from the sea kelp, especially on the Pacific coast, 
where it has been found that they are far richer in potash than 
on the Atlantic coast or in most other localities the bureau 
knows of in the world. 

The following remarks by Dr. Cameron made before the 
committee give the result of this work in detail: 

The authori ranted the bureau in the wording of the appropria- 
tion ‘was Sore bene: and it has interpreted it in that spirit, and has 
made an investigation of the three general classes of fertilizers. their 
sources of supply, and, to a certain extent, into the manipulation of 
this material to put it in form for the farmers and for use on the soil 
and with plants, ‘The bureau has carried on investigations into phos- 
phates, especially in Kentucky and Arkansas and Tennessee, following 
up work which they had done previously in Florida and in the western 
areas. The bureau has somewhat extended the area of available fields 
of phosphate, has investigated the cost of production and the cost of 
manipaiation in the factory, and all of these data are included in the 
report which has just been completed. The bureau has also carried on 
investigations in regard to nitrogenous fertilizers, especially ammonium 
sulphate. We are coking enough coal In this country to produce some- 
thing like 650,000 tons, roughly aking, of ammonium sulphate, but 
we are ac y producing about 000 tons, the rest of the ammonia 
being thrown away at_present, and we are 8 about 104.000 
tons, es lly from gland and Belgium. eretofore they have 
thrown it all away, but during the last few years they have been 
putting in the modern by-product oven, in contrast to the old beehive 
oven, and they are making ammonium sulphate. 

That is what we had from the hearings, and I have read it 
here so as to give it to you, multum in parvo. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that the appropriation we 
made last year for the investigation of possible sources of 
potash in this country has been diverted to these other pur- 


poses? 

Mr. LAMB. No; not entirely. 

Mr. MANN. What have they been making these investiga- 
tions under? Not under this item. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] that the language of the item carried in last year’s bill 
was— 
teeming tia pomaitie ANEO S 
natural fertilizers. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. That does not include the manu- 
facture of any form of ammonia from coking. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to my friend that the language of 
this item carried in the bill this year does not provide for that, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. MANN. That was what the chairman read, to show 
how important it was. Now, last year we were confronted 
with this situation: Germany is the source of supply of our 
potash. We were dependent upon Germany for our supply of 
the potash which is necessary in the manufacture of fertiliz- 
ers. The German Government at that time was holding up 
some contracts which some of our people had been able to slip 
in and get, one night between 12 o’clock and 10 minutes after 12, 

~when the syndicate for that length of time was broken up. 
We undertook then to find whether we could discover potash 
supplies in this country. We put one item in the agricultural 
bill and one in the sundry civil bill. Mr. Tawney, chairman 
of the subcommittee on the sundry civil bill, made a point of 
order on the amendment. I was in the chair on that bill, and 
I asked Mr. Tawney to withdraw his point of order, because, 
if we could discover a supply of potash in this country which 
would render us free from the tribute that the rest of the world 
has to pay to Germany for its supply of natural potash, it 
would be the greatest discovery that could happen to this 
country for the benefit of the farming community. We put 
that item in last year, and apparently the purpose is to divert 
it to something else. 

Mr. LAMB. No; I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. But we had in mind the discovery of a natural 
supply of potash. Have they used it for something else? 

Mr. LAMB. The language that has been stricken out con- 
tained the words “natural fertilizers,’ and in place of that we 
put farm manures. 

Mr. MANN. We put that wording in because there might be 
a question as to just what the investigation was to be in the 
study and effort to discover natural potash. They have made 
an investigation on the Pacific coast of a certain kind of sea 
kelp, claiming that that furnishes a supply of potash. That 
would cover any other natural fertilizers in connection with it, 
but the appropriation was put there for that purpose and 
that purpose solely, and I do not believe the department has 
expended it for these other things. 


tion within the United States to de- 
supply of potash, nitrates, and other 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Hilinois [Mr. 
MANN] is entirely correct, not only in his recital of the history 
for the reason for the insertion of this paragraph in the appro- 
priation bill, but also in his understanding of the purposes for 


which this appropriation was te be used. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I see absolutely no objection to amending this item so 
as to meet the view of the gentleman from Ilinois, and I would 
suggest this to him as an amendment to the present language: 

For exploration and investigation within the United States to deter- 
mine a possible source of supply of potash, nitrate, and other natural 
fertilizers, $25,000, of which sum $10,000 shall be immediately available. 

In connection with that I desire to say that my understand- 
ing is that none of the appropriation here asked for is to be 
used at all in carrying out the authority given under the words 
“ond methods of natural fertilizers and farm manures.” The 
purpose of the increase in the appropriation is to enable the 
department to extend its work in trying to discover potash de- 
posits in this country, and in connection with that I desire to 
say that the department has made wonderful progress in this 
direction and believes that it has discovered on the Pacific coast 
a source of potash supply that will absolutely give to this 
country, all of the potash it needs, and a very great deal more 
than it needs, and that it can be manufactured and paid for 
with the by-product that comes from these kelp beds, as I be- 
lieve they are called. I feel a good deal of personal pride in 
this proposition, because it was my amendment that authorized 
the investigation, and the results of the investigation have been 
so great that it has induced the President of the United States 
to send the Congress a special message commending the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for its splendid work. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman from New. 
York if he insists upon the point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I want to know the rea- 
son that induced the Committee on Agriculture to report a de- 
ficiency appropriation in this bill—in this item. 

Mr. LEVER. We have not done that. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; the $10,000 to be immediately ayailable 
would make it a deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; if the gentleman desires to call that a 
deficiency. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, if the department has 
expended all the funds appropriated for this year and needs 
additional funds, it should do as the law requires—submit an 
estimate for an investigation to determine whether it is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. MANN. This item went into the bill last year as the 
gentleman now wishes to offer it from the floor and not from 
the department, to make these investigations concerning any 
natural supply of potash. I think the appropriation is not en- 
tirely exhausted, and the department is quite content to pro- 
ceed, as far as it is concerned, with the money that is on hand. 
On the other hand, if we can discover—and it looks as though 
we would be able to discover—a source of potash supply in this 
country it is worth millions of dollars to our people both in the 
yer of obtaining potash cheaper and obtaining the supply at 
ome, 

Mr. LEVER. And of breaking the monopoly. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we all know that the German 
syndicate absolutely controls the price of potash. It completely 
controls the mines. We talk about trusts here, but that is an 
absolute syndicate over there, controlled entirely, and when it 
broke up for a few minutes and they got contracts, as I nar- 
rated before, the Government over there promptly put an export 
tax on any potash that was exported under these contracts, 
and they were required to go with the combination. If we can 
discover this, it will be of great value, and they can use this 
money. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes; they could use twice as much. 
K 5 MANN. I mean they could use it profitably and bene- 

cially. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me say this: The gentleman has 
told one side of the story. It is apparent that this appropria- 
tion was made without being estimated for by the department, 
because this bill never carries an appropriation for any 
service in the Agricultural Department that is not more than 
sufficient for the service during the fiscal year. An examination 
of the unexpended balance in these appropriations shows that 
Congress is more than lavish, and even this department can 
not spend the appropriations that are made. 

Mr. MANN. It shows that it is expended economically. 
The gentleman ought to give the department credit for that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. This department would render 
more efficient service if it had from two to three million dollars 
less money than it has got now. 

Mr. LAMB. Where would the gentleman start to cut? 
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i Mr. FITZGERALD. I would cut the force here in Wash- 
ngton. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman, of course, represents a city dis- 
trict like myself. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And we are scientific agriculturists. 
[Laughter.] f 

Mr. MANN. Iam. I dọ not know that the gentleman is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD; You can not walk through the offices up 
here in this department. The people are so crowded that they 
are in one another’s way. They have three or four men watch- 
ing one blade of grass grow, whereas if they had one man to 
watch half a dozen blades of grass grow it would thrive much 
better. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know about that. I do know this: 
They have not only made two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, but they have made many blades of grass grow 
where none grew before. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That might be true, but they could do 
it with a lot less people. The law is quite clear. If this depart- 
ment needs additional money for this fiscal year in this service, 
it should submit an estimate in conformity with the law for a 
deficiency appropriation. If these appropriations were not made 
so large in this bill, and this department was required occa- 
sionally to make a request for appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies when they legitimately exist, we would be able to reach 
some of the unnecessary places in the department and effect 
considerable reform. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, this is the lowest appropriation 
that has been made for several years. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is the only appropriation that has 
ever been made for this service. Only one appropriation has 
been made for this work. Last year there was an appropria- 
tion of $12,500, of which $2,500 was made immediately available, 
for the balance of that fiscal year. They had $10,000 for this 
fiscal year. Now it appears that they need $15,000 for next 
year, and they would like to have $10,000 for the balance of this 
year. I do not know what the prospects of final action on the 
agricultural bill are; but judging from some things that men 
who have been here for some time can judge by, in connection 
with appropriation bills, it does not appear that many appro- 
priation bills are likely to become Jaw until just about the ter- 
mination of this fiscal year. Whether this is an important 
work or not, there is something else just as important, and that 
is to have the Department of Agriculture just occasionally—just 
for a change, just to have it keep informed of the law, that 
such laws do exist—transmit some estimates in compliance 
with the law. As far as I am concerned, I shall do my best to 
prevent deficiency appropriations being carried in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. I am informed by officials of the department 
that the $10,000 asked to be made immediately available is to be 
used in mapping the kelp beds of the Pacific coast, in order 
that they may indicate to private individuals the location of 
the most productive and workable ones that have been dis- 
covered under the investigations carried in this item; and I 
want to say to my friend from New York that he can not realize 
the importance, I am afraid, coming from a city district, of dis- 
covering some valuable source of potash control in this country 
by the American people. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to the 
gentleman from South Carolina that the mere fact that people 
live in a city does not make them so absolutely dense that they 
are unable to appreciate anything whatever relating to the agri- 
culture of the country. Some of the greatest agriculturists in 

our country live in the great cities. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from New York does not know 
the difference between oats and wheat until they get in the 
head, and I dare him to deny it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Perhaps I haye sown as many of both 
as has the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; but the gentleman has sown them when 
they had been gathered. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have seen more grown than the gen- 
tleman has in his State. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a ruling on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
New York to state the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, it is a deficiency appro- 
priation, and the Committee on Agriculture has no jurisdiction 
over deficiency appropriations. It makes a part of the appro- 
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priation immediately available. If the Chair is in doubt there 
are a number of rulings to which I can refer the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman makes the point of order 
to the entire paragraph the point of order to the entire para- 
graph must be sustained. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I think there is no doubt about 
the point of order lying against this proposition. I propose to 
offer an amendment to take care of the proposition as follows, 
to amend by inserting as a new paragraph: 

For exploration and investigation within the United States, to de- 
termine a possible source of supply of potash, nitrates, and other natural 
fertilizers, $25,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The paragraph is stricken out on a point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. I understand that, Mr. Chairman, but I am 
offering this proposition as a separate paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment if 
the gentleman will send it to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For exploration and investigation within the United States, to de- 
termine a possible source of supply of potash, nitrates, and other natural 
fertilizers, $25,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation of soils and for indicating upon maps and plats, 
by coloring or otherwise, the results of such investigations, $155,000, 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 54, line 13, strike out the words “one hundred and fifty-five 
thousand“ and insert the words one hundred and sixty-five thousand.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Tarcorr]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman in charge of the 
bill why the proviso which was included in the act of last 
year, “ Provided, That no more than 10 per cent of this sum 
should be expended in any one State,” was left out of the 
present bill? 

Mr. LAMB. ‘That is in the permanent law. 

Mr. TILSON. It is not permanent law in the proviso as car- 
ried last year. 

Mr. LAMB. The provision in last year’s bill, “That not more 
than 10 per cent of this sum shall be expended in any one 
State,” has also been omitted at the request of the chief of 
bureau. 

The demand for soil-survey work is growing rapidly and is 
becoming more insistent. The demand comes from State 
legislatures which are appropriating, or propose to appropriate, 
money to cooperate with and support the soil surveys through 
various State agencies; from Federal bureaus which require 
soil surveys as a basis for the best prosecution of their own 
projects; and from municipal organizations, boards of trade, 
and prominent citizens in different parts of the country. Ap- 
proximately $45,000 of the present appropriation is spent an- 
nually in reconnoissance surveys, mainly in the Great Plains 
region, and of the remaining $100,000 for detailed surveys 
approximately $55,000 is spent in cooperative States, leaving 
a balance of $45,000 for the remaining 36 States and Territories. 
It is considered that $10,000 additional should be appropriated 
for the small distribution of surveys outside of those States. 

Mr. TILSON. My question was why the limitation was 
removed. 

Mr. LAMB. I have given you the reason. It was because the 
bureau asked for it, and I gave you the reason why they asked 
for it. ‘ 

Mr. TILSON. It is their purpose, if one State is willing to 
cooperate to a greater extent than another, to expend more 
than 10 per cent in one State? 

Mr. LAMB. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For general administrative expenses connected with the above- 
mentioned lines of investigation, $4,280. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

On page 53, beginning “ General expenses, Bureau of Soils,” 
the language of the bill is as follows: 


General expenses, Bureau of Soils: For all necessary expenses con- 
nected with the investigation and experiments hereinafter authorized, 
pet nan the employment of investigators, local and special agents, 
assistants, experts, clerks, draftsmen, and labor in the city of Wash- 
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ington and elsewhere ; official traveling expenses, materials, tools, instru- 


ments, apparatus, repairs to apparatus, chemicals, furniture, office 
fixtures, stationery, OB, ar electric current, tele egraph and telephone sery- 
ice, express and freight charges, rent outside of the District of Co- 
lumbla, and for all other necessary supplies and expenses, as follows: 

Then there are five or six paragraphs, authorizing certain 
lines of investigation and appropriating money for the purpose. 
And out of each one of the specific appropriations can be paid 
expenses of the character which I have read. The total appro- 
priations of these various paragraphs is $236,600. 

It can not be possible that any line of expenditure could have 
been overlooked in the language incorporated on page 53. This 
is what is sometimes referred to in some of the departments as 
a “slush fund.” 

Mr. LAMB. There is no “slush fund” in this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am going to define what they call it 
in the departments, 

They have every conceivable puthority for the expenditure of 
money out of the specific appropriations. Lest perchance the 
ingenuity of man has overlooked something, they put in a little 
additional appropriation, so that by any possibility they might 
not be hampered in expenditures. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman will recognize and admit that 
this language has been in the bill eyer since the committee 
adopted the plan of dividing up and segregating these various 
lump-sum appropriations? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This particular paragraph has been. 
But it is made available for the same purposes as the specific 
appropriations enumerate. 

Mr. LEVER. The language that the gentleman read a mo- 
ment ago has not been changed in the bill at all. It has been 
carried from year to year. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes; there is much additional. 
“Telegraph and telephone service, express and freight charges, 
rent outside of the District of Columbia, and for all other neces- 
sary supplies and expenses,” and that which follows, are in the 
bill for the first time, and make each of these specific appro- 
priations available for every conceivable expense in the conduct 
of the investigation. 

By the incorporation of the language on page 53, to which I 
have called attention, all of the $236,000 appropriated for these 
investigations is made available for general adi...nistrative 
purposes. 

Mr. LEVER. This is the suggestion, as the gentleman must 
see by reading the segregated items as they appear following 
the general-expense items. For chemical investigation of the 
soil, for instance, so many dollars; for physical investigation 
of the important properties of the soil, so many dollars; for 
Soll-fertility investigation, so many dollars; for investigation 
with reference to the potash supply, so many dollars; investi- 
gation of soils and for indicating upon maps and plats, by color- 
ing or otherwise, so many dollars, 

And then following that: 

For general administrative expenses connected with the above-men- 
tioned fines of investigations, $4,280. 

These other little things that must necessarily come up in the 
administration of these other items are carried in this item 
by direction of this Congress by reason of the suggestions the 
committee received upon the floor of the House several years 
ago, as the gentleman will remember. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does it not seem apparent to the gentle- 
man from the way in which this bill is now prepared that out 
of this item for soil types, amounting to $18,135, there can be 
paid in connection with such investigations every conceivable 
form of service enumerated in that first language? 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true perhaps; and yet, for admin- 
istrative purposes, and in order that the Congress may be in- 
formed exactly as to how this money is being expended, all of 
these expenses for administrative purposes have been combined 
and united into one item, which we think is good economy and 
good administration. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would be if none of these other ap- 
propriations could be expended for that purpose. 

Mr. LAMB. Let me say to the gentleman right there that 
each one of these accounts is set off by the accountant of the 
department. He keeps a debit and credit account of the ex- 
penditures under each of these items, and he will give a voucher 
for the expenditures. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not the point I am making. 

Mr. LAMB. I mention that to show that there will be no 
“slush fund” about this. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, it is. 

Mr. LEVER. Is it true that the gentleman argues, as, for 
Ynstance, in this first item for chemical investigation of soil 
types, soil composition, and so on, there can be paid any amount 


for expenses such as is carried in this item to which he makes 
objection? 

In other words, what I mean to bring out is this, that in 
the items to which the gentleman refers—for the chemical in- 
vestigation of soil types—the language of the law requires that 
this appropriation shall be used for this particular purpose. 
Now, then, on the other proposition the amcunt of $4,000, or 
whatever it is, must be used for administrative expenses, which 
can not be paid, under the yery language used in the bill, from 
the items preceding that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. After they have paid the general ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Bureau of Soils connected with 
the specific investigations they are authorized to make there 
are no general administrative expenses. That will be very 
readily discovered. 

Mr. LAMB. There are little items that will have to be paid 
with this amount of $4,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What are they? 

Mr. LAMB. The gentleman from South Carolina mentioned 
them just now. 

PB ec LEVER. Items of telephones, and lights, and many little 

ings. 8 
Mr. FITZGERALD. They may all be paid out of these 
other items. 

Mr. LEVER. That may be, but the committee has no infor- 
mation upon that point and no testimony to that effect. 

Mr. LAMB. The vouchers will show. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course the vouchers must show in 
order to be charged up against these appropriations; but this 
provision has already made available the appropriations for 
those services and for expenses. 

Mr. LAMB. If the money is not used, it will be turned back 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: That is no excuse. On that theory you 
could appropriate a million dollars—on the theory that if they 
did not use any more than $4,000 the remainder would be 
turned back into the Treasury. 

Mr. LEVER. This discussion all shows how poorly a lot of 
ordinary farmers like the chairman and myself are fitted to 
cope with the shrewd Irish wit of the gentleman from Brooklyn. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I assumed that the gentleman in using 
this language had inadvertently continued this particular para- 
graph iu the bill. 

Mr, FOWLER. Not as much is appropriated this year as was 
appropriated last year for administrative expenses. 

Mr. HAWLEY. May I say to the gentleman from New York 
that all these items for investigations are intended for purely 
scientific work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is purely scientific work? In 
such investigations there will be incurred traveling expenses 
and electric-light service and telegrams and other matters, All 
is not paid in salaries to these experts. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the gentleman what 
he would substitute for the term “ general expenses”? What 
would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My own opinion is that the gentleman 
should either strike it out or put in a provision to the effect 
that these other items should not be available for these services 
and charges. 

Mr. LAMB. The gentleman does not make a point of order 
against it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I can not make a point of order 
against it. I haye moved to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 
The question is on agreeing to that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question, and for that purpose I move 
to strike out the last word. Under the provisions of this act, 
how are these investigations conducted? 

Mr. LAMB. I did not catch the gentleman's question. 

Mr. CULLOP. I say, in the various investigations provided 
for here, how are they conducted? Are they conducted by men 
going out from the department here or through the several 
agricultural colleges of the different States? 

Mr. LAMB. The soil surveys are made by soil parties, who 
go out into the various States and make these physical surveys. 

Mr. CULLOP. Do they go out from the department here in 


Washington? 
Mr. LAMB. Les. 
Mr. CULLOP. ‘Then, Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer the fol- 


lowing amendment as a new paragraph. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. CuULLoP]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That ander the several 9 a opeinved for the various investi- 

tions named for the Bureau of So e same shall be conducted by 

e agricultural colleges of the several, States which work shall be per- 

formed in. in each State under the direction of the agricultural college of 

Mr. Tene I make the point of order against that. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like the gentleman to reserve it for a 
moment. 

Mr. LAMB. Oh, there is no use in discussing a matter of 
that kind, my friend. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CULLOP. I think there is, when you are expending the 
people’s money in this way. ‘ 

Mr. LAMB. I can not see it. The gentleman knows as well 
as anybody that his amendment is subject to a point of order. 
If the gentleman were in the chair and were called upon to rule 
on the question he would laugh. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
order is sustained. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For 3 of insects affecting southern field crops, including 
the cotton boll weevil and other insects injurious to cotton, insects af- 
fecting tobacco, rice, anon sugar cane, the Argentine ant, and life-history 
studies of ticks, $35,000 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. “Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WICKLIFFE] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 56, line 19, strike out the words “ thi 
lars” and insert the words “forty-seven thousan 
sixty doliars.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment is to make the appropriation the same as it was in the 
preceding bill and to carry the amount that the Department of 
Agriculture thought was necessary for this work. The de- 
crease contained in the present measure below the amount of 
the former law amounts to $12,160, so that the adoption of this 
amendment means only the addition of that amount. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Was any part of this $12,160 reduction due 
to the transfer of money to the lump sum? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. No; it was reduced simply and solely in 
the interests of economy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this money is actually needed in this 
work. The Bureau of Entomology is doing a great work in the 
elimination of the cotton-boll weevil. The main object I have 
in offering the amendment is on behalf of that work with ref- 
erence to the boll weevil. Unless this amendment is adopted I 
am reliably informed that the work that is outlined for the com- 
ing year can not be carried on as intended. 

Those who are interested in the matter of the elimination of 
the cotton-boll weevil should be greatly interested in this 
amendment, because the Bureau of Entomology studies the life 
history of the boll weevil, the scientific end of the subject, the 
habits of the insect, and so forth. It is true that the Bureau 
of Plant Industry carries the main appropriation with refer- 
ence to this matter, to wit, the demonstration work in the 
field. But in order that the House may clearly understand the 
difference, I might state that the Bureau of Entomology, the 
appropriations for which we are now considering, studies the 
scientific end of the matter with relation to the insect, its life 
and habits and history, and so forth; also the parasites which 
may be of benefit in exterminating it; and that bureau carries 
on these experiments not only in Washington but also in the 
field, as it were, studying the weevil and its habits at close 
range. 

It gives the benefit of that study to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and the Bureau of Plant Industry in turn demon- 
strates the practical side of the matter by giving it to the 
farmer in a practical way. Therefore, I submit that this is 
one of the most important appropriations, so far as the cotton 
section of our country is concerned, and I ask every Member 
of the House who is interested in the matter of cotton culture 
to give his favorable consideration to this item. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say that the 
committee felt there ought to be a reduction along these lines 
of investigation in the experimental part of this boll-weevil 
business, because there must be some point where these investi- 
gations will end, and they thought that to cut this item $12.000 
would not cripple the department in its warfare against the 
boll weevil and the ticks. I do not know how much goes to the 


The point of 


-five thousand dol- 
one handred and 


boll weevil or how much to the ticks, but I will say that we 
had on our economy caps and were making reductions as far 
as we could, and we reduced this amount, thinking the investi- 
gation had proceeded to a point where we could retrench a 


little. 

Mr. MANN. What kind of ticks do they study? 

Mr. LAMB. They study the life history of the ticks, 

Mr. MANN. Is this the cattle tick? 

Mr. LAMB. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Can the gentleman tell us how much of this 
appropriation is devoted to that study? 

Mr. LAMB. I am yery happy to be able to give the gentle- 
man detailed information as to the exact amounts which have 
en devoted to these various subjects: 


Ee Ht OR Rts LUE SS TOE N SIE at 7. 167 
robaceo insect investigations in Tennessee, Kentucky and Vir- 7.000 
sugar penny Sasi tae, ‘and the investigation of the 
eS rk 1 eae aa iSO, ESE oN eS oe — 5,000 
Cotton red spider in South Carolina — — ee OO 
Rice-insect investigations in Louisiana and Texas — OS 
CC TT. ͤVT—T—T—TVTPPTVTVTTTTTTTTTTT a — 47,167 


Mr. MANN. Where does the tick come in? 
Mr. FOWLER. That was the second item. 
Mr. LAMB. I read that— 
dist life history investigations and study of transmission of pellagra, 


Mr. MANN. Does that refer to the tick that causes Texas 
fever in cattle? 

Mr. LAMB. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The life history of that tick is as well known 
as the life history of anything that can be imagined, and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is expending large sums of money 
in driving that tick out of existence, all over the South, by 
taking a locality where they dip the cattle for the tick, or use 
some other methods of getting rid of the tick, and quarantining, 
until they have gotten rid of the tick in large portions of the 
South. Do I understand that this bureau is now engaged in 
studying the life history of this tick? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. LAMB. The other bureau to which the gentleman re- 
ferred is engaged in the warfare against the tick by quaran- 
tining, and this is for the study of the life history of the tick. 

Mr. MANN. They discovered enough about the life history 
of this tick long ago to find out how to get rid of it by the 
methods they use, and they have found out that the only way 
really to get rid of it is to end its existence. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman and I are rather together on 
this proposition 

Mr. MANN. It is perfectly silly to go ahead with this study. 

Mr. LEVER. Except that I think he is wrong in his pre- 
mises, and I am right in mine. 

Mr. MANN. I freely concede that the gentleman may be 
right, but what are the gentleman’s premises? 

Mr. LEVER. In the first place, the study of the life history 
of the tick is a rather important proposition, and we never can 
reach the end of the study of the life history of any proposition. 

Mr. MANN. We can if we can reach an end of the thing 
itself. We are now engaged in trying to end the tick. 

Mr. LEVER. Because as the tick changes his habitat neces- 
sarily his life history changes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. LEVER. Not only that, but we are making strenuous 
efforts to find some new parasite which will eradicate this tick 
without the enormous expenditure of a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year by the department. 

Mr. MANN. We might as well try to put out a fire in the 
regions below. The life of the tick ends when it comes north, 
and then its life history ceases. They have discovered enough 
about it to know that the only way to get rid of it is to quar- 
antine a locality and kill off the ticks in that locality. 

Mr. LEVER. That is the only remedy so far found. 

Mr, MANN. We will be rid of the ticks before they learn any 
other way. 

Mr. LEVER. Science never stops progressing, as the gentle- 
man knows. 

Mr. MANN. They have been studying this subject ever since 
I was a boy. There is nothing remarkable about the Texas 
fever. The ticks are as thick as the leaves on the trees, and 
their life history is perfectly well known, and they know that 
the only way to dispose of them is to put something on the cattle 
that have them, to kill the ticks, and then to prevent tick- 
infested cattle from coming in from some other place. 

Mr. LEVER. It is admitted that this is the only remedy now 
known by which they can be put out of business. 
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Mr. MANN. They have been put out of business in a large 
share of the South, I am glad to say. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to 
detain the committee more than a moment. I hope this amend- 
ment will be adopted. In my judgment, there is no appropria- 
tion in this bill which will do the farmers of the South more 
good than this one, taking into consideration the small amount 
allowed. I think I speak with some degree of accuracy, be- 
cause I have personal knowledge of some of the benefits derived 
from this appropriation. For two or three years a portion of 
the appropriation has been used in what is known as the Clarks- 
ville and Hopkinsville tobacco district for the purpose of inves- 
tigating injurious tobacco insects. 

The two principal insects which injure tobacco are the flea 
beetle and the hornworm. In 1907 there was an unprecedented 
outbreak of the flea beetle in the Clarksville and Hopkinsville 
tobacco district, and it is estimated that the tobacco farmers in 
the Clarksville and Hopkinsville district suffered a loss of 
$2,000,000 in that year from the outbreak of the flea beetle. 
As a result of investigations that haye been made in that dis- 
trict in the vicinity of the city of Clarksville for the last two 
or three years it is thought a new remedy has been found which 
will prevent any such outbreak in the future. 

The particular work in that district has been with reference 
to the hornworm. This worm often becomes so numerous dur- 
ing the season that at times the farmers are unable to secure 
labor with which to“ hand worm“ their tobacco, and it has been 
necessary in the past to use Paris green. As you know, Paris 
green frequently burns the tobacco leaves, and the department 
has been making an investigation for the past three years for 
the purpose of discovering some other insecticide which would 
take the place of Paris green. It has discovered that a certain 
quality of arsenate of lead will serve the purpose and prove a 
very cheap and efficient remedy. They are now in a position 
where they must do some demonstration work, because the ar- 
senate of lead requires some skill in administering it, and if 
this appropriation is cut off I understand that possibly they 
will not be able to do the necessary demonstration work in that 
particular district, and the results of these investigations which 
have been made for the last two or three years will be lost to 
the farmers, losing to the people thousands of dollars a year on 
account of the injury done by the hornworm. 

I called upon the department for some information with ref- 
erence to the work they have been doing in the tobacco district, 
and I have received this reply. It is so full and clear as to the 
work being done that I ask permission to insert it in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks per- 
mission to insert a letter in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1912. 
Hon. J. W. BYRNS, 
House of Representatives. 

Degar Sin: In accordance with directions from Dr. L. O. Howard, 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, I am writing you a statement in 
rears to the tobacco-insect work at Clarksville, Tenn., concerning which 
information was uested by you in your letter of the 13th instant. 

The principal injurious tobacco insects in Tennessee and Kentucky 
are the tobacco flea beetle and the tobacco hornworms. As a result of 
the unprecedented outbreak of the flea beetle in the spring of 1907 the 
tobacco crop in these States was reduced very greatly, entailing an 
estimated loss of at least $2,000,000. As a result of the investigations 
carried on at Clarksville a very cip and efficient remedy for these 
insects has been found which should prevent the recurrence of the 
damage inflicted in 1907. 

The work at Clarksville has been principally confined to the most 
injurious of these insects, which are the tobacco horn worms. Until 
the present this work has largely been of an investigational nature. It 
has now, however, arrived at the stage for demonstrational work. 
Briefly the results obtained are as follows: It bas been found that in 
stiff and clayey soils fall or winter plowing will almost exterminate 
the overwintering stage of the tobacco worm, which passes the winter 
in a cell a few inches below the surface of the ground. This has led 
to the recommendation in Circular No. 123 of this bureau to plow in 
the fall all land that was in tobaeco during that year in preparation 
for the succeeding crop. Unfortunately, however, the tobacco worms 
feed upon certain wild pas and many of them thus pass the winter 
in protected places, so that fall plowing at best can only be a partial 
remedy. The tobacco worms, therefore, must be fought largely in the 
tobacco field. Paris green has been and is largely used to combat these 
worms in the field. By reason of a certain percentage of free or water- 
soluble arsenic that is contained in all Paris greens very great damage 
is frequently done to tobacco by burning of the leaves. When worms 
become numerous tobacco growers are forced to use Paris green to com- 
bat them, because they can not secure the labor to “hand worm” the 
tobacco. Fearing, however, the damage which might result from burn- 
ing of the tobacco, er delay the application of the Paris green until 
forced to apply it by the overwhelming numbers of the worms. When 
the Paris green is finally applied the worms have already done con- 
siderable damage to the tobacco. Last year the damage by tobacco 
worms in the vicinity of Clarksville varied from 3 or 4 per cent to 


10 to 15 per cent. he average loss was not less than $12 per acre; 
a very conservative estimate would place the loss at $10 per acre. In 
the "Clarksville and Hopkinsyille districts alone the to loss was 


about $900,000. The energies of the investi 
have been directed toward finding some insecticide that could be applied 


tions of these insects 


with safety to the tobacco. As a result of three years of investigation 
a grade of arsenate of lead has been found that will kill the tobacco 
worms without injuring the tobacco. Paris-green burns alone last 
year caused a loss in some fields of from $8 to $10 per acre. Two 
years’ tests have demonstrated that arsenate of lead can be applied 
with impunity to the 9 in any stage of growth. It requires 
some considerable care and ll to apply the arsenate of lead properly, 
and it is . that these directions will be given in person to the 
growers in the nature of a demonstration as time permits. 

I should add that the cost of keeping an acre of tobacco free of 
worms by the use of arsenate of lead should not exceed three or four 
dollars. By the present method of fighting tobacco worms the cost per 
acre in a year when the worms are very numerous is at least $10 per 
acre. Therefore 100 the use of arsenate of lead the saving would be ae 
per acre. In the Clarksville and Hopkinsville districts alone this would 
amount to more than half a million dollars. 

Practically all of the benefits to be derived by the tobacco growers 
as the result of the above investigations will be entirely lost if the 
work is discontinued at this stage. Large-scale, practical demonstra- 
tional work is now rep ated necessary In order to enable the growers to 
derive Proper benefit from these investigations. 


Very respectfully, A. C. MORGAN, 
Entomological Assistant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WICKLIFFE]. 

The question being taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

or investigations n 
1 8 pon pet i 2700 affecting truck crops, stored grains, and 
Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ nine- 
teen“ in line 23, page 56, and to insert “twenty-four.” — 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, pase 56, line 23, by striking out the word “nineteen” and 
inserting the word “ twenty-four.” 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to take care of a new and rapidly developing industry 
in northern Indiana. However, it was submitted to the com- 
mittee too late for consideration before reporting the bill, 
through lack of knowledge both on the part of the community 
and the representatives thereof that the onion thrip was being 
scientifically fought by the Department of Agriculture in other 
localities without interested citizens bearing the expense of 
such experts as they have been doing in Indiana. 

For some years the onion industry in northern Indiana has 
been growing by rapid strides. Five years ago there were about 
800 acres in cultivation, Last year there was something like 
6,000 acres in cultivation, and the crop produced was from four 
to seven hundred bushels per acre; but the onion thrips have 
come as a pest, and the people of the locality, for the last two 
years, have asked the Department of Agriculture to give assist- 
ance in checking the ravages. The department has each season 
sent a man, but the community has been asked to pay all of his 
expenses. Dr. Chittenden, of the bureau in charge of truck 
crop and stowed-product insects, says that field stations for 
fighting the onion thrip are being maintained at Brownsville, 
Tex.; Norfolk, Va.: Rocky Ford, Colo.; Sacramento, Cal.; Cam- 
den, Cal.; and Jessop, Md., six stations in all. I desire to sub- 
mit that we are almost a thousand miles from any one of these 
investigation points, and of course the department can not afford 
to transfer its field men back and forth to us, and so we ask 
an increase in appropriation that we may have full benefit of 
regular service. The result of our lack of full service has been, 
it is estimated by persons who know, that our losses in northern 
Indiana last year on account of the ravages of this pest 
amounted to $100,000. As I said, this bill was made up before 
I knew all of these facts, and I am asking the committee that 
the previously fixed appropriation be increased $5,000, for the 
reason that the Agricultural Department says that this amount 
would make it possible to locate an entomologist in this north- 
ern Indiana field, and keep him there during the season. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say further in explanation that the 
onion, as such, and I are not on familiar terms, and it is quite 
probable we will continue to keep out of each other's immediate 
presence for all time; but I hope it may never be said of me 
that I am lacking in liberality to any legitimate industry or in 
gallantry to the fair sex, and therefore I am in favor of furnish- 
ing any reasonable possibility that the onion industry may be 
promoted, that our wives and daughters and sisters may indulge 
their appetities and tastes in onions, worlds without end. [Ap- 
plause.] I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, we asked the chief of the bureau 
some questions in respect to this matter, and I will read from 
his testimony: 


Dr. Howarp. We have stations in many different parts of the coun- 
try, Mr. Chairman, where expert men are studying the difference in the 
various insects according to climate, and all that sort of thing, and 
experimenting with new remedies on a large scale in the field, One of 
the most important bits of work they are doing is on the onion thrips. 
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They began that out at Laredo, where many Texas people have 


gone 
into onion growing, as Mr. BEALL kn an had con- 
siderable trouble with the thrips. R 

We found out from that that this appropriation was being 
devoted to this onion work. 

Mr. FOWLER. And the committee increased it $500 over 
that of last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of the Mediterranean y orn oe United States and 
its possessions, $35,000, which sum shall be tely available. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the paragraph. It was not estimated for. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to this proposition suggested by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Harrison], who is unavoidably absent to-day. I will 
move to amend in line 6, at the end of the line, by inserting: 

Provided, That no part of this a; Tiation shall be ded on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 255 ee Brest 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] is perhaps more 
familiar with the reasons for this proviso than I am. 

Mr. MANN. But no amendment is in order as yet. A point 
of order was reserved on the paragraph. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have the amendment 
pending for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is reserved on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would like to know something about 
the excuse for this. item. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I will give the information to 
the gentleman, if I can. The Mediterranean fly is now found 
in two or three of the islands of the Hawaiian Territory. It 
started, as I have been informed, originally on the island of 
Malta, in the Mediterranean Sea, and destroyed the fruit crops 
of that island. It was carried by vessels to the island of St. 
Helena, and has wiped eut the fruit industry of that island. It 
was carried from there to Cape Colony, South Africa, and is 
doing an enormous havoc in the orchards there. It was carried 
thence to Australia, and has attacked the fruit -crops there. It 
has done an enormous damage in that island. It was carried 
from there to New Zealand, and is devastating the fruit crops of 
New Zealand. It has been carried to Brazil, and is devastating 
the fruit crops of Brazil. It was also carried from Australia 
to the Hawaiian Territory. In the island of Oahu, the prin- 
cipal island of the Hawaiian group, this fly has attacked all of 
the citrus fruit, the peaches, and, by the way, it destroyed 
the entire peach crop of that island last year; the figs, the rose 
apples, the star apples, the mangoes, the white lemon guavas, 
the wild guavas, the alligator pears, the strawberry guavas, 
the papaya, the sapota, some South African fruit, and also 
string beans and peppers. 

The female fiy deposits the eggs under the skin of the fruit, 
and in a very short time the eggs develop into skippers, similar 
to the skippers in cheese, and the fruit, when opened, is found 
to be full of maggots. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fuirzceratp], having been in the island of Hawaii, is familiar 
with the large host crops ef wild guavas. This fly has attacked 
those guavas, and it will take a large sum to eradicate the pest 
on that account. If it ever gets into the United States proper, 
it will destroy the fruit crops of the various States into which 
it gains an entrance. It has alrendy destroyed the fruit crops 
of Hawaii. Hawalli can no longer ship her alligator pears, her 
papayas, her string beans, and her peppers to the mainland 
because of this fly. It has already caused a great loss to the 
people of Hawaii, although it has been present in the islands 
but a short time. ‘The people themselves in the Territory 
raised by subscription nearly $9,000 to destroy this pest, which 
has just obtained a foothold there. 

Its presence has been observed there only a little over a year 
and, unless prompt remedies be used to stamp it out, it will 
undoubtedly come to the mainiand, and then it will cost millions 
of dollars to stamp it out instead of a few thousand. The State 
of California expends hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 
in keeping such pests out of that State. I understand the State 
of Oregon and the State of Washington expend large sums in 
keeping these pests out. This appropriation is for the purpose 
of wiping out this pest in the Territory of Hawaii. It will 
enable the department to send experts there to investigate the 
conditions under which the fly thrives, and possibly te Aus- 
tralia, from which the pest was brought to Hawaii. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Chair will hear the gentleman from New York on the point 
of order. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I just wish to speak 
briefly. Something that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] said has made a very deep impression upon me; that is, 
that if this fly ever goes into California it will take millions to 
eradicate it instead of a few thousand dollars. Judging from the 
experience of the United States with the flea that affects the 
rat that results in the bubonic plague I am inclined to think 
that he is correct. My attention was called to the language 
providing for this investigation, to be conducted in the Hawaiian 
Islands, or in the possessions of the United States. It made me 
think that perhaps it would be advisable to make some inquiries 
as to whether the Department of Agriculture was still issuing 
commissions for investigations of various kinds without any 
beneficial results whatever. I have here the form of a commis- 
sion issued by the Department of Agriculture. It is as follows: 
The United States of America, Department of Agriculture, to alt who 

shall sce these presents, greeting: 


Be it known that Mr. Alonzo H. Stewart, Assistant Sergeant at Arms 

Stein fe are pected aay aaah of tee Daaa 

2 ereby ap onorary represen: eo e ment 
iculture of the United States of America in the Territo: pg 


of Agr of Ha- 
wail, the Philippine Islands, and the Empires of Ja: and Una, for 
th investigating and studying agricultural conditions in 


1 ereunto subscribed my name and caused 
the seal of the De to be affixed. 


partment of Agriculture to R 
Done at the city of Washington, District of Columbia, this 3ist day 
of March, 1903, and of the ‘independence of the United States of America 
dred and twenty-seven 


the one hun th. 
[SEAL] James WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Then, under date of May 28, 190S, almost five years later, we 
find a report submitted from this minister plenipotentiary and 
enyoy extraordinary of the Department of Agriculture in the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands and the Empires of China and 
Japan. He says: 

Sim: In pursuance to the commission issued to me by AS gr: dated 

8 , I have the honor to ee that I took a through 
Japan and the Philippine Islands, inc — rn in Hawaii and 
China. I left the Pnitea States on May 8, 1903, and returning I 
reached Washington December 7, 1903. 


I wish now to read some extracts from this highly valuable 
report upon the conditions of agriculture in the Philippine 
Islands. It will illustrate the value of these special commis- 
sions, and fhe interesting and valuable material gathered for 
the benefit of our people should not be permitted to be embalmed 
forever in a Senate document without some reference, at least, 
in the House. I will take but a few moments, and I hope the 
gentleman from Virginia will be patient with me, 


The next day— 
Says this envoy or minister in his report— 


I was entertained at the house of the presidente and participated in a 
breakfast to celebrate the birthday of his wife. No modern European 
house could show finer linen or table appointments of silver, ss, and 
china ware. The men were all dressed European costume, the women 
wearing the native dresses. But I learned from the American 
— — that may of these same poa le in their everyday life 
wore the native tow costume and dined native fashion without 
the use of knives or forks, eating their rice or fish from bowls with 
their fingers. Partly, if any people have two sides to their nature, these 
are But if they continue to associate with Europeans or ‘those 
nations whose demestic habits are refined, natural pride will 
which will soon become a fixed habit. The 
force of example in daily life will do more for them than all the schools 
and colleges. in this deduction I have the concurrence of every well- 
educated native with whom I talked. It must not be forgotten that 
it is claimed there are no pure-blood Visayans among the progressive 
people of the island. Ft is claimed that to this is due the fact that 
the island of N is so far ahead of the other islands of this 


about noon, eo 
rt and Lleile. I 


ori 
stimulate modern u 


now pulled up. a big arm 
nodding. I observed him take more thar one cat nap of five minutes or 
more duration. 
fazed in an animated conversation with some native women. It can 
seen that the two cans on board were not in a vey easy 
frame of mind, particularly as a stiff! wind was blowing und there 
were many dangerous to be traversed. The usual Filipino 
uarrel over the game of monte took place. One of the losers claimed 
at the deck was marked and i lag nag the deck ont of the captain's 
hand and threw it overboard. ut for the presence of my friend and 
myself I think knives would have been drawn, as every Filipine car- 
ried one, though Americans and Durepeans are prohibited from carry- 
ing arms of any kind. Upon our arrival at the outer harbor ef Tioile, 
where the doctor and pilot boarded us, our crew became qulet and a 
more model set of officers and men could not be found. 


And further on—— 
Mr. MANN. Read some more of it. That is the most inter- 
esting thing I have heard you get off for a good while. 


1912. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Still investigating agricultural condi- 
tions, and having passed from this particular place, we find 
this: 

In the clubrooms at Silay I noticed a number of 


tings, the 
work of a native artist named Pedro Respow. “Hg showed 
marked ability. I tried to induce his friends to send to the St. Louis 
Exposition an allegorical work of his which deserves mention. It 
represented Cane whose falling robes were the Stars and 8 
She was standing with one hand pointing to the rising sun while her 
other arm was around the waist of a timid Filipino woman dressed in 
native costume. At one side was another native woman also looking 
at the rising sun, while a little in advance of these a third Visayan 
woman had turned and with a look of encow ment on her face had 
beckoned her sisters to follow. The face of o! this one woman was 
visible, as the rest were looking away. ‘The proportionate size of 
American and aig F was carefully followed, as were the conditions 
of the costumes, o better evidence of the feeling of these peaceful 
agricultural people of Negros toward our Government could be found 
than this simple painting in the clubroom of the native hacienderos 
of the island of Negros. 

And so deep an impression did this visit to these clubrooms 
make upon the minister or envoy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture that he felt it necessary to set it forth at length in this 
most interesting, if worthless, report. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other passages, for instance, 
to illustrate, the peculiar conditions in agriculture that exist 
in the Philippine Islands which may be of special advantage 
to some of those engaged in agriculture in this country. For 
instance: 

Two amusing incidents ie ong on the trip from B to where 
we camped for night, which well illustrate a superstition on the 
one hand and their want of feeling on the other. 

Going along the road we observed a native plowi with a native 
low by the use of a carabao, and I sto the team in order to take 
is picture. He did not observe me until I was within 20 feet of him, 

but when he did he gave one exclamation of terror and ran precipitously 
for the nearest cane field, fiving no heed to the call of my driver, who 
tried to reassure him, evi 8 taking my camera for a new kind of 
machine gun. It turned out afterwards that in describing it to Señor 
Arineta my driver stated that he had gone to lay down through fear. 

The other incident was in crossing the ae River; our bullock lay 
down and refused to go upon the raft. After using every means to 
make him et up the native cooly built a fire on 
course, had the desired effect. 

Assuredly this incident will be of special value to agricul- 
turists in this country. Whenever they come to a small stream 
across which they will have difficulty in driving cattle, all that 
it will be necessary for them to remember is that by building 
a fire upon the backs of their cattle they will quickly obtain 
the desired results. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, there are some passages in this book to which 
I should prefer to call the attention of the Members privately. 
I would not desire to give them too great publicity. It does 
seem to me that some of the criticisms that have been mildly 
indulged in against the Department of Agriculture are to some 
extent justified by the issuance of commissions such as this, 
and the sending of men who confess in their report embarrass- 
ment because of their unfamiliarity with the languages spoken 
in the country which they visit, and whose reports consist of 
material that would be more appropriate in a narrative of ad- 
ventures than it is in a report supposedly of a scientific char- 
acter. If we are to start again investigations outside of the 
United States, I deem it wise to call attention to the existence 
of this most useful report in the hope that in the expenditure 
of the money proposed there will not be a duplication of such 
incidents. 

Mr. LAMB. I will respectfully say to the gentleman from 
New York that he is bringing this subject to the attention of the 
wrong committee. He ought to either take that into considera- 
tion in his own committee, which has such a right of way, or 
else turn it over to the committee investigating the expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me say to the gentleman that he 
was not in charge of the bill or at the head of the Committee 
on Agriculture when this commission was issued. 

Mr. MANN. There were no expenditures. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish it brought to the attention of 
the department. I may discuss it more fully later on. 

Mr. MANN. I never heard of this before, but I am very 
glad the gentleman has called it to our attention, because I 
notice, with some surprise, that the committee listened a great 
deal more attentively when the gentleman was reading from 
the document than when he was talking in his own right, which 
indicates it was very interesting, because the gentleman him- 
self is always interesting and entertaining. I know “Lon” 
Stewart; and I suppose the gentleman knows him well. He 
used to be Deputy Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and, with- 
out exception, was the brightest man connected with a legis- 
lative body as an employee or officer that I have ever seen. 
He is now over in New York practicing law. i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not reflecting on the gentleman. 
I was just calling the attention of the committee to the fact 


s back, which, of 
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that no matter how well qualified he might have been as an 
employee in a legislative body he had none of the qualifications 
that fitted him as a representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture in such an investigation. 

Mr. MANN. The commission that authorized him, under the 
circumstances, to see what was going on and study the work 
of agriculture over there was proper. I would be perfectly, 
willing to issue a commission of that sort to the gentleman 
from New York, who has lived in the city of Brooklyn all of 
his life, and probably would not know a farm if he saw it, 
but I would trust his acumen and judgment to get valuable 
and accurate information, either in the Philippine Islands or 
the United States if he were traveling around. And often I 
have availed myself of the privilege to hear him discuss mat- 
ters concerning which he was not informed in advance and 
which he had studied at the time and about which he knew 
something. Now, he has brought before the House this subject 
and is endeavoring to criticize it on the ground that the gen- 
tleman who wrote it knew nothing about agriculture. What 
does the gentleman from New York know about agriculture?’ 
How does he know that Mr. Stewart was not a thorough agri- 
culturist? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know the description of a quarrel 
over a game of monte. The gentleman may be familiar with 
that game. He seems to know everything. 

Mr. MANN. I have seen some Brooklyn fellows that played. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The game of monte might be very detri- 
mental to the rural communities of this country. The report 
contains no information of value of any kind whatever, and the 
mere printing of it was a waste of money. 

Mr. MANN. I would say it was very important to know 
whether on board a vessel going from one island to another the 
men who were in charge of the vessel sat down and played 
monte, that the engineer in charge came up and talked with 
the women, and the man at the wheel went to sleep. I think 
it is yery important to know the class of people there and how 
they manage their business in the interests of agriculture out- 
side of Brooklyn. It would not be important within the city of 
Brooklyn or in the limits of Chicago. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suppose that is about the best possible 
defense that could be made of such a commission or such a 
report. The gentleman on his own experimental farm may, 
perhaps, be able to apply the information he has received about 
this quarrel over a game of monte or the advantages of trans- 
porting to Chicago or St. Louis this allegorical picture that was 
dreamed over in the club rooms at Silay, but it would not be 
of any advantage to any practical agriculturist l 

Mr. MANN. Like the gentleman from Brooklyn. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Like the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the amendment 
which I proposed a moment ago be read for the information of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] has offered an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 57, line 6, af the word “available,” insert the words 
route „ That no part of this sum shall be used on the Atlantic sea- 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment has been 
agreed upon I have nothing to say in reference to it, although 
it would seem odd that in order to prevent the introduction of 
the Mediterranean fly into the United States you would prevent 
the expenditure of any money on the Atlantic seaboard and pro- 
pose to confine it only to the Pacific seaboard. In that connec- 
tion I would like to ask the gentleman this question, referring 
to the language, “For investigations of the Mediterranean fiy, 
in the United States and its possessions: Does the gentleman 
think that Hawaii is a possession of the United States? Itisa 
Territory of the United States. I am not sure whether it is 
embraced within the term “ United States,” but I am very sure 
it is not embraced within the term “its possessions.” It is not 
one of the insular possessions of the United States, like Porto 
Rico or the Philippine Islands. It is a Territory of the United 
States. : 

Mr. LEVER. It should be Territory” or “ possessions.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may we have 
the amendment read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On age 57, line 6, after the word “available,” insert the words 
“Provide „ That no part of this sum shall be used on the Atlantic sea- 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this comes ‘ 
from the committee, does it? ` 
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Mr. LEVER. It does. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why would you prevent the 
expenditure on the Atlantic seaboard of an appropriation for 
~ ene of a pest that might infect the Atlantic sea- 

oard? 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to my friend from Pennsylvania 
that the California delegation and certain gentlemen on the 
Atlantic seaboard have conferred about this matter, and on 
account of the fact that there is no probability of infestation 
through the Atlantic seaboard and some danger that the quar- 
antine features of this provision may be dangerous they have 
agreed to this proposition, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But where does the Mediter- 
ranean fiy originate? 

Mr. LEVER. The Mediterranean fly is located now most 
largely in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. You see we have vessels com- 
ing into the Atlantic ports from the Pacific. I do not think an 
exception should be made against Atlantic ports. 

* Mr. MANN. Let us be on the square with the gentleman 
and tell him why it is. [Laughter.] The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HARRISON] was afraid that this would make an undue 
restriction and impose an onerous burden on the importation of 
Sicilian lemons, and he objected to its application to the Atlantic 
seaboard for that reason. I understand there is no likelihood 
of the fly coming in in that way, but if they did examine vessels 
for the fiy at Atlantic ports he would object to it and make a 
point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to interfere 
with the Pacific coast getting the advantage of this investiga- 
tion, but I do want to give notice that if any such pest should 
arise on the Atlantic seaboard we shall expect equal considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LEVER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. These questions arg con- 
stantly arising. There ought to be no discrimination in a mat- 
ter of this kind, but I do not want to hold this matter up. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow an 
interruption right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. RAKER. From the examination had before the commit- 
tee it is shown that this pest is in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
there has been some discovered on the Pacific coast. Now, it is 
not in the East, and for fear that the item might go out on a 
point of order, is it not better to let it go as it is and make sure 
that the work will be actualy done where the ravages of this 
pest occur? I am with the gentleman as against any discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want the gentlemen on the 
Pacific coast to get anything they can that may prevent hayoc 
such as the gentleman anticipates there, but it should be borne 
in mind that vessels are constantly coming from the Pacific 
coast to the Atlantic coast, and that a pest which may visit the 
Pacific coast could be transmitted to the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The purpose of this investigation is to enable 
the Department of Agriculture to send its experts into Hawaii 
Territory, where the fly has made its appearance within the 
last two years, and where it has done great havoc. They pro- 
pose to send an expert to Australia, as I understand, to try to 
find a natural enemy to this fly. It is not contemplated, so far 
as I have been able to find out, to spend any of this money on 
the Atlantic seaboard in connection with this investigation. 
There is no fly there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Pacific coast? 

Mr. KAHN. On the Pacific coast. The investigation is to 
be made only on the Pacific coast, because that is where the fly is. 
There is none on the Atlantic seaboard, as I understand it. The 
purpose is to spend all of the appropriation on the Pacific 
seaboard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 


for a moment? ; 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will be satisfied to do that 


if my time is extended. This raises an important question. I 
do not want to hold up the course of business here, but I would 


The gentleman means on the 


uke. £0. know if we shall be prejudiced in this matter. 
8 all. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that he need have no fear on that score. The 


That 


eastern seaboard is in no danger. Vessels are constantly com- 
ing from Hawaii to the ports of the Pacific coast, and we have 
instances constantly where individuals have brought infected 
fruit-to our ports, and our inspectors have kept vigilant watch 
and insisted on the destruction of the fruit when it has come in. 
Of course this proposal of amending the item so that the ap- 
propriation will not be used except on the Pacific coast comes 
not from the Pacific coast, but from a gentleman who repre- 
sents a constituency on the Atlantic side. It comes only from 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why not leave it out? It 
raises a pernicious question of discrimination. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrison] 
insisted that if it remained in he would make a point of order 
against the entire item, and we felt fearful lest the pest would 
come to the Pacific coast, and therefore we favored the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The -CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] yield to his colleague? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Who has the floor, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] has the floor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what I thought. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] may have five 
minutes additional. I understand the gentleman’s time has 
expired. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to ask for a recess, 
and I will ask the gentleman to proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to hasten the business 
before the committee. I understand the pressure that is upon 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. Lams], and I want to aid 
him all I can. But I want to suggest this to the chairman of 
the committee: What would be said if we should offer an 
amendment providing for an appropriation to carry on an in- 
vestigation of the bubonic plague and should say that none of 
that money should be expended on the Pacific seaboard, simply 
because there has been an invasion of bubonic plague at one 
port on the Atlantic coast? Does not the gentleman see the 
unfairness of that proposition? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman does not seem to take account 
of the fact that the Mediterranean fly is threatening to come 
into the country, not from the Atlantic seaboard, but from the 
Pacific seaboard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I take it that if a vessel sails 
from the Pacific coast and comes, either around the Horn or 
through the Panama Canal hereafter, it may bring this fly to 
the Atlantic coast, which is just as much a menace to us as it 
is to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. LEVER. That would depend on the length of time it 
takes to make the trip. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, although the Mediterranean 
fly, by its name, would seem to be infesting Italy, on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, it is not doing so. The fly originated in the island 
of Malta, but instead of going to Italy, it has migrated to the 
islands of the Pacific, to South Africa, to Australia, and to 
Hawail. 

Now, the only danger of infection is from Australia or Ha- 
Wall. There is no danger of infection by importation from 
Italy, as I understand it. If there were any danger, I for one 
should be just as anxious that the money should be spent upon 
the Atlantic seaboard as upon the Pacific, wherever the fly 
might be found, but I see no danger of infection from that 
source at the present time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
appropriation? 

Mr. HAYES. Thirty-five thousand dollars. If there is dan- 
ger in the future, we can, of course, provide for it in the next 
bill. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. While I do not propose to 
offer any further objection to this amendment, it seems to me it 
is not good legislation. It is not fair to the country at large, 
and I want in a friendly way to give notice that if any such 
pestilence as this should make its appearance along the Atlantic 
seaboard we would come very promptly to the committee to call 
its attention to the fact that this discrimination had been made. 

Mr. LAMB. If any such thing breaks out, you will get as- 
sistance. 


What is the amount of the 
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If Congress were in session 
and the present chairman were in control, we should, but if 
Congress were not in session, and this pestilence should break 
out in the interim, we would have trouble. 

Mr. LAMB. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I offer an amendment on page 57, line 5, 
after the word “its,” to insert the words “ Territories and,” 
so that it will read “ United States and its Territories and pos- 
sessions.” 

The Chairman. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 5, s, page 57, by inserting, after the word “its,” the words 
“Territories and. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to the paragraph included in lines 22, 23, and 24, on 
page 56. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to return to the paragraph beginning with line 
22, on page 56. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. MANN. I think it is time to stop. 
Mr. BARNHART. It will take only a moment. 
Mr. MANN. Is this all agreed on? 
Mr. LAMB. Yes. 
Mr. BARNHART. I move to amend line 23 by striking out 


the word “nineteen” and inserting the word “ twenty-four,” 
and striking out the word “seven” and inserting the word 
“ five,” making the amount $24,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 23, 56, by striking out the word “nineteen” and 
inserting the word ‘ twenty- tour,“ and s out the word seven“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word Are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of the Delaware River, and also upon the subject 
of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will make that request in 
the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, on page 57, in line 5, an 
amendment was offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Hawtey] which leaves two “ands,” making it read the United 
States and its Territories and possessions.” I move to strike 
out the first word “and” after “ States” and to insert a comma 
after “ States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amertiment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 5, page 57, strike out the word “and” and insert after the 
word “ States” a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total for Bureau of Entomology, $624,880. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Bortanp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 18960) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. ; 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. CLARK of Florida, indefinitely, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. THAYER, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the Delaware River, and also on the subject of the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to ob- 
ject. Has this anything to do with the controversy between 
the gentleman and—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Nothing whatever. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of the Delaware River, and also on the 
ee of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague Mr. Ropenpera have leave to extend his remarks in 
the Rxconp on the subject of the Bureau of Chemistry and the 
Referee Board. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. RODENBERG] 
have unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of the Bureau of Chemistry and the Referee 
Board, and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] 
makes the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the Mediter- 
ranean fiy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the sub- 
ject of the Mediterranean fly. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
os oy remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the Remsen 

ard. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp on the sub- 
ject of the Remsen Board. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION AND BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate concurrent resolution 
No. 19 and bill of the following title were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 

Senate 5 resolutlon 19. 


sented on such occasion the Secretary of War be, an 
authorized and directed to confer with the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg Commission of the State of Pennsylvania, and, 

First. To cause to be made such surveys, measuremen: and esti- 
mates as will be necessary in regard to roriding for a suffi ant supply 
of gey ve tor the use of hoes 3 who s) vail areng the celebration. 

nd. investigate as to the necessary and 3 rovision re- 
quired to = mane for sewerage, sanitation, Ganita], a during 
meh such celebration t the tents, 1 t. lies, and 
o estimate upon the tents, camp equipmen 

rations that, in his judgment, will be pom dba be 5 — — — 
date and provide for those who shall attend nice commemoration, and 
to estimate what provision will be necessary to be made for local trans- 
portation and care of those who may OF or probably will participate in 
such celebration, and to give an 8 8 cost, separately stated, 
of the several provisions ere to 

Fourth. To estimate the quantity Pos j Se stg as tents, 
bedding, and cooking outfits, necessary to accommodate Moe? me at- 
tending, t er with the cost per unit of a suitable ration to be 
issued and as to the best method of providing and mates such rations, 

Fifth. To prepare a plan of camp arrangement suitable to the occa- 


sion. 

Sixth. To report to C m all of these matters within 30 
days after the passage of resolution— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4314. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 12, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a detailed statement of the refunds of custom duties for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1911 (H. Doc. No. 610) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
transmitting special agent’s report on cotton goods in Italy (H. 
Doc. No. 611) ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
16692) to provide American registers for seagoing vessels wher- 
eyer built and to be engaged only in trade with foreign countries 
and with the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and 
Tutuila, and for the importation into the United States free of 
duty of all materials for the construction and repair of vessels 
built in the United States, and for other purposes, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 405), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 19071) grant- 
ing extension of time to the St. Cloud Electric Power Uo. to 

construct a dam across the Mississippi River, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 408), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
‘sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7009) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. Benson and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R, 21700) for the 
purchase of a site for a Federal building at Hastings, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 21701) to establish a fish 
hatchery in the thirteenth congressional district of Indiana; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 21702) amending section 9 
of the act approyed June 29, 1906, entitled “An act to establish 
a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, and to provide 
for a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens through- 
out the United States”; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 21703) permitting the coopera- 
tive homesteading of public lands, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 21704) granting to postal em- 
ployees of the United States the right to receive from it com- 
pensation for injuries sustained in the course of their employ- 
ment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 21705) to provide 
for the construction of a memorial highway, archway, and gate- 
way in memory of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, Albemarle 
County, Va.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. KORBLY: A bill (H. R. 21706) providing for the 
retirement of officers of the Philippine Scouts, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORNES: A bill (H. R. 21707) to authorize the 
grading and improving of Piney Branch Road from Georgia 
Avenue to Butternut Street; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21708) to authorize the lighting of Piney 
Branch Road from Georgia Ayenue to Butternut Street; to the 
Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 
21709) to amend section 85la of chapter 19 of subchapter 2 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia), a bill (H. R. 21710) to amend section 842 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the Disfrict of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia), a bill (H. R. 21711) to amend section 819 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia), a bill (H. R. 21712) to amend section 808 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia), a bill (H. R. 21713) to amend section 797a of 


chapter 18 of subchapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the United States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), a bill (H. R. 21714) to amend section 851b 
of chapter 19 of subchapter 2 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 21715) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Dover, Me.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 21716) to pro- 
vide for the enlargement, extension, remodeling, and improve- 
ment of the post-office building at Moberly, Mo., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 21717) to antkorize the 
increase of the height of and the reconstruction or replacement 
of the Nevers Dam on the St. Croix River; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 21718) for the purchase of the 
Tioga Road in the Yosemite National Forest Reserve, Cal.; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21719) for the relief of the owners of the 
Tioga Road in the Yosemite National Forest Reserve, Cal.; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 21720) to amend 
section 3 of an act entitled “An act for the relief and civiliza- 
tion of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” ap- 
proved January 14, 1889; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 21721) granting pensions 
to volunteer Army nurses of the Civil War; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 21722) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARNER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 266) amend- 
ing “A joint resolution permitting Anson Mills, colonel of Third 
Regiment United States Cavalry, to accept and exercise the 
functions of boundary commissioner on the part of the United 
States“; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DUPRE: Resolution (H. Res. 449) referring to the 
publication of the ConaressionAL Record; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Resolution (H. Res. 450) authorizing 
= investigation of the Baseball Trust; to the Committee on 

ules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 21723) for the re- 
lief of Hiram Argersinger ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 21724) granting a pension to 
Almeda Cosberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H. R. 21725) granting an increase of 
pension to Orrin Bartlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 21726) granting 
a pension to Jessie E. Kerr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21727) granting a pension to Landon G. 
Harper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21728) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry- Schoder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21729) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Stafford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21730) granting an increase of pension to 
Wedem S. Chamberlain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 21731) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew P. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 21732) granting a pension 
to Lucy J. Wells; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21733) granting an increase of pension to 
Cincinnatus East; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 21784) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Bastin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 21735) for the relief of Peter 
J. Van Zandt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 21736) grant- 
ing a pension to Katherine Bauzhaf; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21737) granting an increase of pension to 
Nicholas Roth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 21738) granting a pension to 
Theresa Kurtz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH; A bill (H. R. 21789) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel W. McElderry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 21740) granting a pension to 
Hattie P. Longfellow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21741) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 21742) granting an increase 
of pension to Alicia Herrington; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 21743) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse G. Austin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21744) for the relief of Malory C. Carey; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 21745) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to consider the claim 
of the attorney of record, and to allow said attorney such fee 
as found reasonable in matter of certain allotment lands to cer- 
tain Indians of Cascade Band allotted on Yakima Reservation, 
Wash., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFDAN: A bill (H. R. 21746) to correct the military 
record of Charles P. Kibler; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 21747) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Wangaman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21748) granting an increase of pension to 
William Daily; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 21749) to correct the military 
record of John Costen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 21750) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick Gray; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 21751) granting a 
pension to Sarah Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 21752) 
granting an increase of pension to Dallas Patrick; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21753) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 21754) granting an increase of 
pension to Frederick Hogendobler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21755) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Reid; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 21756) for the relief of 
Pleasant Moore; to the Committee on War-Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21757) granting an increase of pension to 
William Herron; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 21758) for the relief of 
Philip A. Hertz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21759) for the relief of Martin McNamara, 
alias Martin Mack; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 21760) for 
the relief of the estate of William B. Taylor; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 21761) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Solomon Wood; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 21762) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward Sloyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 21763) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas H. Doane; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21764) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 21765) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 21766) granting a pension 
to Ruthem Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 21767) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas O. Neal; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER :.Memorial of the Forty-fifth National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic, for erection of 
an amphitheater at Arlington; to the Committee on the Library. 
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Also, memorial of the Russian River Chamber of Commerce, 
for improyement of Yosemite National Park; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: Petition of citizens of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., for an amendment to the Constitution to enable 
women to vote in all elections upon the same terms as men; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the United Spanish War Veterans of New 
York City, in favor of House bill 17470; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Gloversville, N. Y., in favor of old- 
age pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of I. P. Hodge 
and others, of Stewartville, Minn., against extension of the 
parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Petition of E. J. Babcock, of 
the University of North Dakota, for enactment of House bill 
6304; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, petition of the United Mine Workers of America, for old- 
age pension legislation; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill 21296, 
for the relief of Wilson S. Fouts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Ohio Jersey Cattle Club, opposing the 
reduction or removal of the tax on oleomargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the University of North Dakota, in favor of 
House bill 6304, making provision for investigations and experi- 
mentations in all branches of the mining industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, petition of the Ohio Rake Co., in favor of House bill 
18981, authorizing a modern building for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of certain citizens of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and vicinity, favoring the building of one battleship in 
a United States navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, memorial of H. A. Kioler, Nanticoke, Pa., favoring Gard- 
ner bill (H. R. 1343); to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petitions of citizens of the State 
of Wisconsin, protesting against passage of the Lever bill (H. R. 
18493) to reduce the tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Western Dry Goods Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., against House bill 16844, requiring manufac- 
turers to place their own names on manufactured articles; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of Abraham Lincoln Camp, No. 91, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, of New York, in favor of House bill 17470, 
to pension widows or minor children of enlisted men in the War 
with Spain or Philippines insurrection ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARTER: Petitions of citizens of the State of Okla- 
homa, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of the Board of Trade of 
Jacksonville, Fla., favoring the passage of Senate bill 2117; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Board of Trade of Jacksonville, Fla., 
opposing- tariff discrimination against Florida rosin; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of the Christian Endeavor Society 
of the First Christian Church, Deming, N. Mex., in fayor of 
Sheppard-Kenyon antiliquor bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Christian Endeavor Society, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Deming, N. Mex., favoring Sheppard-Kenyon 
antiliquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Petition of J. J. Piper and 
others, of Faribault, Minn., protesting against parcel-post legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Le Sueur, Minn., for passage of 
Kenyon Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENVER: Petitions of citizens of Salina and Mount 
Orab, Ohio, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Mount Orah, Ohio, for regulation 
of express rates and classifications; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Municipal Council, United. 
Spanish War Veterans, New York City, for enactment of 
House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, petition of officers and enlisted men of Company M, 
Mounted Infantry, National Guard of New York, for passage 
of the militia pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petition of officers and men 
of Company D, Sixty-fifth Infantry, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring 
militia pay bill for the improvement of the National Guard, 
with letter of Joseph Dorst, captain commanding; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

. Also, petition of members of the medical and surgical staff 
of the Sisters’ Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring bill to relieve 
institutions from certain alcohol taxation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Camp Merwin Carleton, No. 4, Army of the 
Philippines, ©. T. Spear, commander, William F. Lewis, adju- 
tant, St. Paul, Minn., favoring bill of Representative Craco 
(H. R. 18502); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James L. Gallagher, James H. Carr, M. D., 
and 9 other members of the medical and surgical staff of the 
Emergency Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring bill for relief of 
scientific institutions of learning from certain provisions of law 
regarding tax on alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Union No. 8, International As- 
sociation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, for amend- 
ment to the Constitution limiting hours of labor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

Also, memorial of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Municipal Council of the 
Spanish War Veterans of New York, in favor of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Civie Club of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement of the Philadelphia immigrant station; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FORNES: Memorial of Admiral John W. Philip Post, 
No. 19, American Veterans of Foreign Service, favoring Senator 
Jones's bill providing pay and allowance for volunteer organi- 
zations, etc.; to the Committee on Military Affinirs, 

Also, petitions of Laurence T. Bologuind, of the Big Show 
Theater, New York, and John McNutty, of the Scenic Theater, 
New York, favoring House bill 20595, amending section 25 of 
the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of the Postal Progress League, favoring parcel- 
post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. j 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Memorial of District No. 6, United Mine 
Workers of America, for legislation providing for old-age pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Ohio, for construc- 
tion of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of George North Taylor, of 
Streator, III., favoring the establishment of a parcel post, etc.; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Rockford (IIL) Central Labor Union, in 
favor of the passage of the Wilson bill (H. R. 11032) relating 
to issuance of restraining orders; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Rockford (III.) Central Labor Union, pro- 
testing against alleged illegal and brutal acts of public officials, 
etc., in labor trouble at Lawrence, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, petition of Charles P. Gaut, of Streator, III., favoring 
the passage of House bill 17470, to pension widows of Span- 
ish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Duquoin Retail Merchants’ Association, 
of Duguoin, III., favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of the creation of a national children’s 
bureau; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Memorial of Lake Seamen’s Union of 
Chicago, Ill., for enactment of House bill 11372; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Memorial of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, opposing House bill 
16884 with regard to marking of certain goods manufactured 
for interstate commerce; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the New England Conference on Rural Prog- 
ress, favoring Government assistance in extending agricultural 
teaching; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of eertain residents of Stockdale, 

» Tex, and vicinity, favoring the Sulzer bill (H. R. 14) for a 
parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. GOULD: Petitions of Comet Grange and Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Swanville, Me., favoring the 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of Ole Olson and 48 others, of 
Dunnell, Minn., against the Lever bill—oleomargarine; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petitions of citizens of the State of Ari- 
zona, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. J. I. Gardner and 32 other residents of 
Prescott, Ariz., in favor of the bill to establish a Federal chil- 
dren’s bureau; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of members of Improyed Order of Red Men, of 
the State of Arizona, for an American Indian memorial and 
museum building in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of the German- 
American Alliance of New Britain, Conn., protesting against 
legislation prohibiting interstate liquor traffic; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL of Connecticut: Petition of St. Joseph’s Society, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., in regard to Catholic Indian mission bill; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. . 

Also, petition of the Westville Congregational Church, of New 
Hayen, Conn., in fayor of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the German-American alliance of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., protesting against passage of Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Papers to accompany House bill 21563, 
for relief of John W. Vandergriff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petitions of the Athenian Club of Lehi 
and the American Woman’s League of Ogden, Utah, for parcel- 
pont een: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Utah, against parcel- 
post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Memorial of members of 
the Socialist Party of Fort Lee, N. J., for investigation of the 
Lawrence (Mass.) strike; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petitions of citizens of Hiteman and 
Newton, Iowa, in thyor of Berger old-age pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Grinnell and Newbury, Iowa, 
against Lever bill and for Haugen bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LAFEAN:: Petitions of citizens of Orrtanna, Pa., for 
passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of citizens of the State of 
Pennsylvania, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Fairmount City, Pa., in favor of 
Esch phosphorus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
of Grove Summit, Pa., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, for a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the sale, manufacture for 
sale, and importation for sale of beverages containing alcohol; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEVY: Papers to accompany a bill to correct the 
1 record of John Casten; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Central Federated Union, of Greater New 
York, for construction of a battleship at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and protesting against supplanting civilian employees 
9 enlisted men in the navy yards; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of V. A. Baker and 29 other voters 
of Petoskey, Mich., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state-commerce liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Central Federated Union of Greater New 
York, for enactment of House bill 11032; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Municipal Council, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, of New York City, for enactment of House bill 17470; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Fancy Leather Goods Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of New York, for enactment of House bill 5601; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. . 
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By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial of Post No. 19, American Vet- 
erans of Foreign Service, for certain legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Petition of members of Tug Firemen 
and Linemen’s Protective Association, for enactment of House 
bill 18787; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petitions of citizens of the State 
of Maine, for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of Local Union No. 49, Metal 
Polishers, ete, of Rock Island, III., asking for the construction 
of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Aledo, Ill, for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate- 
commerce liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of Broken 
Bow and Weeping Water, Nebr., protesting against parcel-post 
legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of Hamilton 
County, Tenn., for enactment of an effective interstate liquor 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin: Petition of the Merchants of 
Tomahawk, Wis, protesting against the passage of any act 
extending the parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Reads. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of the Central Federated Union of 
Greater New York, in favor of House bill 11032, regulating the 
issuance of restraining orders, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of McCumber & Co., against the parcel post; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Palermo Grange, No. 309, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Business Men’s Association of Morrisville, 
N. Y., in favor of 1-cent postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of International Dry Farming Congress, in favor 
of the Lever bill for agricultural education; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Oswego, N. Y., 
favoring a readjustment of railroad freight rates; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Memorial of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, against the chemical bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Christian Church of Denair, Cal., the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of Denair, Cal., the Friends 
Church of Denair, Cal, the Mission Church of Denair, Cal., and 
250 members of the congregation of the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Stockton, Cal, for the speedy passage of 
the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill (S. 4043; H. R. 
16214) to withdraw from interstate-commerce protection liquors 
imported into dry territory for illegal use; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the Rhode Island 
Branch, American Federation of Labor, encouraging a congres- 
sional investigation of the Newport torpedo station, and having 
the conditions that exist at the said station compare favorably 
with those existing in other navy yards; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Providence, R. I., indorsing House bill 19641; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. : 

Also, memorial of Providence (R. I.) Board of Trade, favor- 
ing park-commission plan for Lincoln memorial and oppos- 
ing roadway for such memorial; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, petition of the Pawtucket (R. I.) Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, favoring Senate bill 4308 and House bill 17736; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, of Providence, favoring better legislation on subject of 
butter; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Board of Trade, fayoring 
toll exemption for American coastwise ships through the Pan- 
ama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 2 

Also, petition of Providence Board of Trade, favoring resolu- 
tion by Mr. Peters to extend governmental recognition to the 
Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce and 
appropriating $50,000 for expenses of same, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
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Also, petition of Sidney F. Hoar Camp, United Spanish War 
Veterans, favoring Senate bill 291 and House bill 1235; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island Department, Spanish War Vet- 
erans, favoring Senate bill 291 and House bill 1235; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wightman & Hugh Co., Providence, R. I., 
urging parcel-post bill (H. R. 14); to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Sidney F. Hoar Camp, United Spanish War 
ventana; favoring House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Retail Grocers and Mar- 
ketmen, favoring the Sulzer parcel-post bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of board of trade, urging exemption of Ameri- 
can vessels from Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of First Congregational Church of Bristol, R. I., 
favoring the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate-commerce liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the United Irish Societies of Chicago, op- 
posing the Anglo-American treaty now before the United States 
Senate, because it is in reality an alliance with England, which, 
under the cloak of peace, is “an arbitration” tax designed to 
strengthen England’s position in European politics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry commercial associations and chambers 
of commerce of the State of Washington, urging no tolls for 
American vessels passing through the Panama Canal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of San Jose Chamber of Commerce, that there 
should be no tolls charged through the Panama Canal to ves- 
sels flying the American flag engaged in coastwise traffic of the 
United States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petitions of citizens of the State of 
Arkansas, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Young People’s 
Society, Swedish Lutheran Church, of Bradford, Pa., and the 
congregation of the Salvation Army of Bradford, Pa., favoring 
the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate-commerce liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of citizens of Auburn, N. Y., for 
passage of Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 2 

By Mr. POWERS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
William Herron; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of San Francisco Center of Cali- 
fornia Civic League, favoring the enforcement of the white- 
slave traffic act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of F. Leininger, of Ione, Cal., for the imme- 
diate enactment into law of the Postal Progress League parcel- 
post bill (H. R. 14), by Mr. SULZER, of New York; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of Oregon Retail Hardware and 
Implement Dealers’ Association, for 1-cent letter postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, against passage of House bill 16884; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Naugatuck, R. I., for enactment 
of Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the New Engiand Conference on Rural Prog- 
ress, in favor of Senate bill 4563 and House bill 18160; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of citizens of New Haven, Conn, for enact- 
ment of House bills 16802 and 18244; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

Also, petition of the German-American Alliance of New 
Britain, Conn., protesting against legislation on prohibition of 
interstate liquor traffic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Memorial of New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, relative to the national 
harbor of refuge; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the city council of Portsmouth, N. H., in 
opposition to abolishing the Portsmouth Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Lynn, Mass., for rejection of 
arbitration treaties; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of members of Improved Order of Red Men, of 
Lynn, Mass., for an American Indian memorial and museum 
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building in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. ROUSE: Memorials of the German-American Alliance 
of Covington, Ky.; the German-American Alliance of the State of 
Kentucky; and the German-American Alliance of Newport, 
Ky., against Kenyon-Sheppard interstate-commerce liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Greenwood Grange, of Hebron, Ky., in re- 
gard to House bill 18493; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Newport (Ky.) Socialist Party, indorsing 
the Berger resolution to submit a constitutional amendment 
extending the right of suffrage to women; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of citizens of the State of New 
Jersey, for enactment of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of Larkin Co., of Buffalo, 
favoring parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of 73 citizens of Comstock, Mich.; the Congre- 
gational Church, Prattville; the Congregational Aid Society of 
Prattville; the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Pratt- 
ville; and 29 citizens of Bronson, Mich., for passage of the 
Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of T. L. Mills, of Hillsdale, Mich., favoring re- 
duction of tax on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of merchants of Pittsford, Mich., and National 
Federation of Retail Merchants, protesting against parcel-post 
legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of citizens of Win- 
dom, Minn., protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of sundry citizens of Metcalf 
County, Ky., protesting the passage of the Sunday ce 
5 (H R. 9483) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


By Mr. TILSON: Memorial of New England Conference on 
Rural Progress, favoring Senate bill 4563 and House bill 18160; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, opposing House bill 16884; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the German American Alliance, George 
Wessels, president; Bruno Hentschel, secretary, o 
8 and interstate- commerce liquor legislation; the 

mmittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of citizens of Riverton, Essex, 
and New Market, Iowa, against parcel post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Sidney, Randolph, and Van Wert, 
Iowa, against parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. UTTER: Memorial of the Business Men’s Association 
of Pawtucket, R. I., for 1-cent postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of John P. Camp- 
bell (H. R. 21472) ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Kent County (R. I.) Chapter, Sons of Ameri- 
can Revolution, for legislation authorizing the collection and 
publication of military and nayal records of the Revolution; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trade of Providence, R. L, 
relative to Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Boston (Mass.) Fruit and Produce Ex- 
change, for enactment of House bill 19795; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of the First Baptist Church of Greenwich and 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Unions of Providence and 
Woonsocket, R. I., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEEKS: Petition of the Federated Churches, Water- 
town, Mass., favoring Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany House bill 18641, for 
the relief of Isaiah Haylin McDonald; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of Century Grange, of East Liberty, Ohio, 
in favor of the extension of the parcel-post service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the convention of District No. 6, United 
Mine Workers of America, in favor of the enactment of legis- 
Jation to provide old-age pensions; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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Also, petition of S. A. Buchanan and 15 other citizens of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, asking for the enactment of legislation to 
abolish the free distribution of garden and flower seed; to the 


Committee on Agriculture. 


papers to accompany House bill 21696, granting a pen- 

son to John Hendershott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
ons. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Petition of certain residents of 

Mabank, Tex., and vicinity, favoring Sulzer parcel-post bill 

(H. R. 14) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Tvuespay, March 12, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. ‘ 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Branpecer and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut missata the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 


The called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Bacon Curtis Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Bourne Dillingham Nelson Smith, Ga. 
B Fletcher Nixon Smith, 
Bri Foster O’Gorman Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Gallinger Oliver mith, S. C. 
Brown ardner Overman moot 
Bryan Hitchcock Page Sutherland 
Burnham Johnson, Mi Penrose Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnston, Percy Taylor 
GPP Jones Perkins Thornton 
Wyo. Rayner Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Fe Reed Watson 
Crawford M ber Richardson Wetmore 
Cullom cLean t iliams 
Cummins Martin, Va. Shively 


Mr. JONES. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. POIN- 
DEXTER] is absent on account of the death of his mother. This 
notice will stand for the rest of the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names, and a quorum of the Senate is present, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House in- 
sists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 19238) to amend section 90 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Crayton, Mr. CARLIN, 
and Mr. SrerLINa managers at the conference on the part of 
the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 339. An act providing for the reappraisement and sale of 
certain lands in the town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution making appropriations to meet 
certain contingent expenses of the Senate. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. LODGE. I gave notice yesterday that on Wednesday I 
would call up the bill (S. 8175) to regulate the immigration of 
aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. I 
ask leave to change that notice to Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The change will be made as 
requested, without objection. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented petitions of the con- 
gregations of the Methodist Episcopal Church of East Strouds- 
burg, Pa.; the Presbyterian Church of East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
and of the Presbyterian Church of Echo Lake Town, Pa., and 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Unions of Chautauqua, 
N. Y., and Woburn, Mass., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. OVERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Rocky Mount, N. O., praying for the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the construction of one of the proposed new battle- 
ships at a Government navy yard, which was referred to the 
Committee on Nayal Affairs. 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North 
Carolina, praying for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Jericho, 
Milton, Hightowers, and Salisbury, all in the State of North 
Carolina, praying for the establishment of a parcel- post system, 
See were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. = 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of China 
Grove, N. C., remonstrating against the extension of the so- 
called parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CULLOM presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Peoria and Amboy, in the State of Ilinois, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Alton, III., 
praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing the con- 
struction of one of the proposed new battleships at the Brooklyn 
15 5 Yard, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 

‘airs. 

He also presented a petition of the Typographical Union 
No. 74, of Belleville, III., praying for the passage of the so- 
called anti-injunction bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Typographical 
Union, of Belleville, III., praying for the passage of the so-called 
old-age pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Seranton, Conway, Bennettsville, and Manning, all 
in the State of South Carolina, praying for the enactment of an 
interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor 
laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SWANSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Jonesville, Va., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post 
system, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Charlottes- 
ville, Danville, and Richmond, all in the State of Virginia, 
remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post system 
beyond its present limitations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WATSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Jane- 
lew, Wellsburg, and Point Pleasant, all in the State of West 
Virginia, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside deal- 
ers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Toledo, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for the 
coinage of 3-cent pieces, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing 
the construction of one of the proposed new battleships in a 
Government navy yard, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Cameron, 
W. Va., remonstrating against the extension of the so-called 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Grocers’ Pro- 
tective Association of Wheeling, W. Va., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to establish standard packages and grades 
for apples, which was referred to the Committee on Standards, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Broken Bow and Scotts Bluff County, in the State of Nebraska, 
and of sundry citizens of Herndon, Kans., remonstrating against 
the extension of the parcel-post system beyond its present limi- 
tations, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Verdon, 
Nebr., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Omaha and 
South Omaha, in the State of Nebraska, praying for the enact- 


ment of legislation to provide for the construction of one of the 
proposed new battleships in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the congrega- 
tion of the Zion Circuit Methodist Episcopal Church, of North- 
east, Md., and a petition of the congregation of the Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Westminster, Md., praying for 
the enactment of an intérstate liquor law to prevent the nullifl- 
cation of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Wichita, Pendennis, Alamota, and McCracken, all in the State 
of Kansas, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Live Stock 
Exchange, of Kansas City, Kans., praying for the adoption of 
certain amendments to the oleomargarine law, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Salina, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to pension 
widow and minor children of any officer who served in the 
Spanish-American War or the Philippine insurrection, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the Waco 
Church of the United Brethren, of Wichita, Kans., remonstrat- 
ing against the repeal of the anticanteen law, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CRAWFORD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Pukwana, S. Dak., remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mitehell 
and Blunt, in the State of South Dakota, praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Douglas 
and Mix Counties, in the State of South Dakota, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation compelling the observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest in post offices, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PENROSE presented petitions of the congregations of 
the Trinity Lutheran Church, the Diamond Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the 
Salem Evangelical Church, all of Hazleton, in the State of 
Pennsylyania, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Captain Fred. J. 
Miller Camp, No. 11, Department of New Hampshire, Spanish 
War Veterans, of Claremont, N. H., praying for the enset- 
ment of legislation to pension widow and minor children of any 
officer or enlisted man who served in the Spanish-American 
War or the Philippine insurrection, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of Sidney F. Hoar Camp, 
No. 4, Department of Rhode Island, Spanish War Veterans, of 
Providence, R. I., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the retirement of petty officers and enlisted men in 
the United States Navy and Marine Corps, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Kent County Chapter, Sons of 
the American Revolution, of Rhode Island, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to provide for the publication of certain 
Revolutionary reeords, which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

He also presented a petition of Sidney F. Hoar Camp, No. 4, 
Department of Rhode Island, Spanish War Veterans, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., praying for the enactment of legislation to pension 
widow and minor children of any officer or enlisted man who 
served in the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Baptist Chureh and the Second Congregational Church, of 
Attleboro; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Attleboro; and of Local Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Williamsburg, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifiea- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘ 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of sundry citizens of Odon, 
Ind., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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He also presented a memorial of members of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, of Columbus, Ind., remonstrating against 
the extension of the parcel-post system beyond its present limi- 
tations, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the St. John’s 
Sick Benefit Association, of Vincennes, Ind., remonstrating 
against the enactment of an interstate liquor Jaw to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Building Trades Council, 
of Marion County, Ind., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to regulate the pay of the Organized Militia, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wacissa, Cody, Jacksonville, and Barton, all in the State of 
Florida, praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
8 was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads, 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Tampa, Fla., praying for the adoption of a 1-cent letter 
postage, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of General Joe Wheeler Camp, 
No. 2, Department of Florida, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Tampa, Fla., praying for the enactment of legislation to pension 
the widow and minor children of any officer or enlisted man 
who served in the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry clerks employed in the 
Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Departments of the Army, 
stationed at Boston, Mass., praying that the status of the clerks 
in the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Departments, under the 
proposed consolidation of the Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, and 
Pay Departments be made the same as that of the Army Pay- 
master’s clerks under the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CLAPP presented memorials of sundry citizens of Mora, 
Plainview, Dodge Center, Luverne, Jackson, Grand Rapids, 
Winona, Biwabik, Glencoe, Rollingstone, and Onamia, all in the 
State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Farris, Cass 
Lake, Puposky, Brainerd, Outing, and Buena Vista, all in the 
State of Minnesota, praying for the establishment of a parcel- 
post system, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. REED presented petitions of sundry citizens of Senath, 
St. Louis, Bonne Terre, Louisiana, Independence, Columbia, 
Plattsburg, and Williamsville, all in the State of Missouri, pray- 
ing for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He aiso presented a petition of the congregations of the Meth- 
odist, United Brethren, and Presbyterian Churches, and of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, all of Raymore, in the 
State of Missouri, praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Fayette, 
Nixa, Joplin, Oak Grove, Braymer, Poplar Bluff, Brookfield, 
Kansas City, Wakanda, Hannibal, Armstrong, and Rondo, all in 
the State of Missouri, remonstrating against the extension of 
the parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. DU PONT presented a petition of members of the Ep- 
worth League of the Mount Pleasant Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Belleyue, Del., praying for the enactment of an inter- 
state liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws 
by outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BRANDEGERB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3925) providing for an increase 
of salary of the United States marshal for the district of Ne- 
vada, reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
474) thereon. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 20111) making appropria- 
tions for fortifications and other works of defense, for the arma- 
ment thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial 
and service, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 475) thereon. 


Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment : 

S. 4098. A bill for the relief of the estate of Fernando Valdez, 
deceased ; 

S. 4128. A bill for the relief of the estates of Frances M. 
Stuart and William H. Bush; 

8. EO A bill for the relief of the estate of Alton R. Dal- 
rymple ; 

S. 4186. A bill for the relief of the estates of Milton T. Carey 
and others; 

S. 4208. A bill for the relief of the estates of Edward Christie 
and Louis Feldman; 

S. 4213. A bill for the relief of the estate of Harriet B. 
Anderson and others; 

S. 4254. A bill for the relief of the estate of William H. 
Abbott and others; 

S. 4257. A bill for the relief of the estate of Charles C. Benton 
and others; 

S. 4456. A bill for the relief of the estate of Silas F. Baker; 

S. 4552. A bill for the relief of the estate of Benjamin B. 
Cox and others; 

S. 4564. A bill for the relief of the estate of Maurice T. Smith 
and Ella P. Williams; 

S. 4599. A bill for the relief of Frederick Beckstein and 
others; and 

S. 4661. A bill for the relief of the estate of T. B. Cowan and 
others. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5218) for the relief of Joshua F. Spurling, 
submitted an adverse report (No. 476) thereon, which was 
agreed to and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4980) to carry into effect the 
provisions of a convention for the unification of certain rules 
with respect to assistance and salvage at sea, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 477) thereon. 


H. J. RANDOLPH HEMMING. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask leave to withdraw the report of the 
Committee on Claims upon the bill (S. 3288) for the relief of 
H. J. Randolph Hemming, which is on the calendar. I wish to 
state, so that the reason may appear in the Recorp, that the 
committee now finds that this claim is included in an arbitra- 
tion agreement, and is in a schedule in that agreement which 
has been made between Great Britain and the United States, 
The claim is in process of adjustment in that way. So we de- 
sire to have the bill recommitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
port of the committee will be withdrawn, and the bill will be 
recommitted as indicated. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5791) to correct the military record of Cyrus V, 
Milliman (with accompanying paper); and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 5792) to consolidate the veterinary 
service, United States Army, and to increase its efficiency; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5793) granting an increase of pension to Henry A. 
Sheaff ; 

A bill (S. 5794) granting a pension to Elizabeth A, Sheridan; 

A bill (S. 5795) granting an increase of pension to J. R. C. 
Fink; 

A bill (S. 5796) granting an increase of pension to William 
D. Martin; 

A bill (S. 5797) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Liggius: 

A bill (S. 5798) granting a pension to Susannah M. Geiss; 

A bill (S. 5799) granting a pension to Margaret Bell; 

A bill (S. 5800) granting a pension to Margaret Montgomery 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5801) granting an increase of pension to James D. 
Boyles (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 5802) granting a pension to Annie Hewson (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 5803) granting an increase of pension to John G, 
Thompson (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 5804) granting a pension to Lena Demozzi (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 5805) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Joyce; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr.. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 5806) to correct the naval record of Franklin Pierce 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (8. 5807) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
H. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5808) granting a right of way across Port Dis- 
covery Bay United States Military Reservation to the Seattle, 
Port Angeles & Lake Crescent Railway of the State of Washing- 
ton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

y Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 5809) granting an increase of pension to Sophia 
Ryan (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGER: 

A bill (S. 5810) for the relief of the estate of Andrew C. 
Nash; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 5811) relating to fire insurance companies in the 
District of Columbia; and ; > 

A bill (S. 5812) to provide for the regulation and incorpora- 
tion of insurance companies and to regulate the transaction of 
insurance business in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 5813) to give preference in the civil service to those 
persons who have been honorably discharged from the military 
or naval service of the United States; to the Committee on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5814) te provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Charles Town, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 5815) granting a pension to Catherine Huber; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 5816) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Helphenstine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) relative to patents to 
allotted lands in the Seminole country, and for other purposes; 
and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 86) relative to the delivery of 
patents to allotted lands within the limits of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. - 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARDOR BILL. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment providing for the 
survey of the St. Johns River from the outlet of Lake Harney 
to Lake Washington, Fla., etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 21477), which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing for a channel 
from Pineland on Pine Island, Lee County, Fla., etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation 
bill (H. R. 21477), which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$100,000 for improving St. Lucie Inlet, Fla., etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill 
(H. R. 21477). which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PERKINS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
printe $100,000 for the improvement of the Sacramento and 
Feather Rivers, Cal., ete., intended to be proposed by him to the 
river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 21477), which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

THE METAL SCHEDULE. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I offer a Senate resolution for which I ask 
immediate consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 247) was read as follows: 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Iowa if that is to 
be by months or the average price? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Secretary of the Treasury, as I under- 
stand, has in his possession, or in one of his bureaus, the trade 
journals of all of these countries showing the market price of 
these various commodities. I haye not attempted to specify 


as to just the time that he shall take for the report. I leave 
that to his own discretion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have noticed that in consequence of the 
great strike that is now on in Great Britain and in France and 
in Germany, to some extent, the prices of those commodities 
have risen very greatly during the last two or three weeks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had not, ef course, intended to take into 
account those extraordinary fluctuations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume that we shall get only approxi- 
mate information at best, but I think that is very valuable. I 
did not rise to object to the resolution at all. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

WATER RIGHTS IN HAWAII (S. DOC. NO. 403). 


Mr. WARREN. I ask to have printed as a document certain 
papers which I send to the desk. They are from the War De- 
partment, respecting the source of the water supply for certain 
Army posts in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be entered, 
without objection. 0 


PRINTING OF PARCEL-POST BILLS (S. DOC. No. 480). 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed together, as a Senate document, copies of all prints of 
bills now pending in both Houses fof the establishment of a 
parcel post. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

SEMINOLE PATENTS (S. DOC. No. 405). 


Mr. OWEN. I present certain papers relating to patents to 
lands of the Seminole Indians. I move that the papers be 
printed as a public document and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COTTON-MILL LIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask to have printed in the Record an ex- 
tract from the Greensboro News of March 9 containing letters 
from some catton-mill hands employed in the mills at Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD A 
paper which he sends to the desk. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COTTON-MILL LIFE. 


The Daily News some days ago some itself in 
derous and false report sent out from Washington dealing with the 
condition of operatives in southern cotton-mill towns. Attention was 
directed particularly to the situation at our local mills because we are 
more familiar with them. We have received a letter signed by three 
young ladies employed in the Proximity mills, giving a short, concise 
story of that situation from the viewpoint of the operatives themselves. 
They ask that the facts be printed, but do not care to have their names 
published. They do not object, to having their names given to anybody 
who may be interested or who may doubt their statements. We do not 
accept communications for publication without the name of the author 
being published with them, but we make an exception in this case and 
quote the letter here, on the ground that we indorse the communication, 
knowing the facts to be true; and, further, for the interests not only 
of the three young women themselves but for the whole community of 
good e employed in the mills of this — — 12 The letter says: 

“We have read the article which was published in the papers a Tew 
days ago on southern cotton-mill life, and hereby denounce the state- 
ments as false and wish to state them as they really are. 

“We three have worked in the cotton mills for 8 or 10 years, and 
have worked for the Proximity Manufacturing Co. for about 5 years in 
the wea room. 

“We have nice, kind noes and make good wages, averaging from 

1.32 to $2.64 per day. e work only 10 hours each day up to Satur- 

y, when we quit work at 11.40 o'clock. 
when we are unable. 
to $20 per month. 

“Mr. Cone, the owner of the Proximity mill, bas provided for us two 
nice churches, a school, and a hall, in which our fraternal orders 
may meet; also an assembly hall, in which we may give receptions or 
entertainments. He hes employed for us teachers of sewing and cook- 
ing, so that the ladies of the village may become acquainted with the 
art of domestic science. We also have a nice library at the school 
where we can get books to read through the summer. He has provided 
for us a large picnic ground, where the inhabitants of the three vil- 

— Proximity, Revolution, and White Oak—assemble on the Fourth 

ot July to celebrate and have a good time generally. Refreshments and 
things to eat are served throughout that day, while the Textile 

à furnishes enlivening music. Mr. Cone bears all these expenses, 


regard to the slan- 


We are never made to work 
After our expenses, we are able to save from $15 


is to show his love for his employees. 


The a. 
mill life stated that our 
and that the 
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Marcu 12, 


What matters! On that great day to come we will not be judged 
by what we eat and wear, but we will ? 
e 


all be 8 7 alike, rich or 7 5 

hope this will show the author of the article concerning southern 
cotton mills of his mistake. 

Anyone wanting proof of these statements which we haye made can 

et our names at the office of the Dally News, and we will stand good 


for any of them. 
THREE PROXIMITY MILL GIRLs. 


That is a straight, unvarnished statement of the truth by young 
women who are courageous enough to resent an injustice, though tha 
injustice be committed by the sanction of — authority. The 
departmental a ts who made the slanderous report comp ed of 
should be required to call names and state emphatically where they 
found the conditions reported. If the truth was known, they greatly 
exaggerated a few isolated cases or else the whole thing was a frame-up 
of a vivid imagination. 


AMENDMENT OF PRINTING LAWS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the printing bill now pending 
before the Senate is the product of the Printing Investigation 
Commission. This commission, under authority of Congress, 
has been at work for the last seven years investigating the pub- 
lic printing and binding and the distribution of Government 
Düblications. From time to time the commission has made re- 
ports to Congress as to the progress of its work, and several 
important laws relating to printing and binding now on the 
statute books are due to its recommendations. 

When the commissio was created by Congress it was spe- 
cifically directed “if, in their judgment, the conditions as they 
find them warrant remedial legislation, to report a bill at the 
next session of Congress making such reductions in the cost 
of printing and such changes and reductions in the distribution 
of said publications as they may deem expedient, with a 
report giving their reasons therefor.” (33 Stat. L., 1249, act 
of Mar. 3, 1905.) 

The commission found this work to be of such magnitude 
and importance that Congress continued and broadened its 
authority so that the commission might have ample time to 
complete its work and make a full report thereof to Congress. 
The act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1894), provides that the 
Printing Investigation Commission, among other duties, shall 
have power to inquire into the general subject of the public 
printing and binding for Congress and the various executive 
departments, bureaus, boards, and other offices of the Govern- 
ment and the distribution of public documents,” and to report 
such remedial legislation as the commission may deem proper. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Printing Investigation Commis- 
sion in submitting the present bill is complying with the direct 
mandate of Congress. Whether this work has been well and 
faithfully done is for Congress itself to determine. 


NEED TO REVISE PRINTING LAWS. 


There has been no general revision of the printing laws of the 
Government since the act of January 12, 1895, which is now 17 
years old, and is so plastered with amendments that its own 
authors could not recognize it as the once proud product of their 
efforts to reform the publie printing and binding. Even the act 
of 1895 was not a complete revision and codification of the then 
existing laws relating to the public printing. To-day there are 
still remaining on the statute books many printing provisions 
that date back to the fifties and sixties. A compilation of this 
entangling mass of printing laws fills 142 printed pages. In 1909 
an effort was made to gather together in one volume all the 
laws, regulations, and decisions governing the public printing 
and binding, the operation of the Government Printing Office, 
and the distribution and sale of Government publications. When 
this work was printed it filled more than 1,000 pages of an 
ordinary sized document, and even then did not contain all the 
Jaws or decisions relating to that voluminous subject. The 
Comptroller of the Treasury has been prolific in his decisions 
involving the construction of the printing laws and these deci- 
sions fill. several hundred typewritten pages. The Attorney 
General, also, has rendered many opinions in regard to the 
same subject. Some of these decisions and opinions have so 
changed the construction of these laws that it is very difficult 
to ascertain what is and what is not the law on certain phases 
of the printing problems of the Government. Congress, in creat- 
ing the Printing Investigation Commission and charging it with 
the duty of reporting remedial legislation, was not alone in 
recognizing that the time had come for a general revision of the 
printing laws. Every commission, committee, or expert who 
has investigated the subject of the public printing and binding 
in recent years has recommended that a complete revision of 
the printing laws must be undertaken by Congress before the 
Government Printing Office can be put upon a modern business 
basis and the proper economies effected which will end many 
of the gross extravagances that are either possible under or are 
caused by the antiquated and obsolete laws governing the public 
printing and binding. Every department and branch of the 


Government has urged that this work be undertaken and carried 
to success, 

A Committee on Department Methods, appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in its report to him on the public printing, under 
date of January 2, 1906, said: 


prose in the existin, 
t abounds in inconsistencies and verbal defects. 

The men who signed this report and concurred in its view of 
the present printing laws were C. H. Keep, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; F. H. Hitchcock, the present Postmaster 
General; Lawrence O. Murray, the present Comptroller of the 
Currency; James Rudolph Garfield, former Secretary of the 
Interior; and Gifford Pinchot, former Chief Forester. 

A similar statement was made by Mr. George French in his 
report on the Government Printing Office to the senior Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. Bourne, then chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures. 

In this report Mr. French, who was recognized to be one of 
the leading printing experts in the country, said of the printing 
laws: 

The laws that relate to the Government Printing Office should be 
codified and amended. They are very voluminous, and there are among 
them some that only tend to confusion and waste, at this time. 

Concerning the same subject, the Printing Investigation Com- 
mission said, in a report (S. Rept. No. 1044, GOth Cong., 2d 
sess.), to Congress: 

Section 5 of a joint resolution approved June 23, 1860, formed the 
legislative basis of the present papas law, and upon this the law, 
such as it is, was constructed. The last attempt at revision is known 
as the “ general printing 8 8 12, 1895. This did 
not assume to be a complete fication, and there were no specific 
repeals. The ten years of its operation were characterized by an in- 
crease in expenditures for the public printing and binding, as shown 
by a comparison of such expenditures for the fiscal year 1905 with 
those of 1895, of $3,577,048, or 102 per cent. This is due in part at 
least to the fact that the revision of the law left remaining many 
conflicting provisions, but more to the fact that the amendments to 
this revision, many scores in number, have tended to destroy any spirit 
2 FFC which may have characterized the revision 

self. 

As a further result, the law can not, as it stands, be Laveen “prac d 
codified without thorough revision, nor can it even be efficiently in- 
dexed. These somewhat caustic comments on the existing printing 
law have been voiced by trained and experienced men who have at- 
Mises Ai both, and who have confirmed tife view which the commission 
itself has long entertained. 3 

Again in its report (S. Doc. No. 652, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) the 
Printing Commission said of the laxity of the present printing 
laws and its plan to recommend a complete revision: 

The chief cause for the abuses which have grown up with regard to 
this matter is found in the laxity and incompleteness of the 1 
laws. The act approved January 12. 1895. pronase for public print- 
ing and binding and the distribution of public documents, is the prin- 
5 —— printing act now upon the statute books. There are numerous 
other provisions passed prior and since this general printing act, which 
affect public printing and binding. There are also a great many de- 
cisions of the Comptroller of the Treasury and the Attorney General 
construing various printing laws. ‘The result is that, at the present 
time, the printing laws are defective in a great many ways and are not 
sufficiently clear to serve as an pe guide. 

The Printing Investigation Commission has, therefore, made a special 
effort during the present session of Congress to investigate aud ex- 
amine the condition of Congress, the departments, independent offices 
of the Government, and the Government Printing Office with reference 
to panie printing and binding and the distribution of public documents 
with a view of recommending a revision, consolidation, and codification 
of the printing laws. 


HISTORY OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING, 

To more fully understand the need for undertaking this work 
of revising the printing laws with great care and thorough- 
ness, it may be well for me to give the Senate a brief review 
of the history of printing for the Government and the impor- 
tance that Congress has always attached to that work. From 
the very foundation of the Government Congress has insisted 
on direct supervision over the public printing and binding. 
The Public Printer was for many years called the “ Congres- 
sional Printer,” and the Government Printing Office was estab- 
lished primarily for the work of Congress and only incidentally 
for that of the other branches of the Government. Congress 
has never relinquished its control over this work and I doubt 
if it ever will. It is absolutely essential that the Government 
Printing Office should be immediately responsive to the wishes 
and needs of Congress, or else that publicity which is vital to 
good government could not be insured the people of this 
country. 

Even the Continental Congress had its printing problems and 
troubles. In 1777 that Congress adopted a resolution .author- 
izing “the Committee of Intelligence to take the most expedient 
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and effective measures for getting a printing press erected in 
Yorktown for the purpose of conveying to the public the intel- 


ligence that they may from time to time receive.” This reso- 
lution providing for the first Government printing press was 
due to the fact that the frequent changes in the seat of gov- 
ernment caused Congress to be without means of publishing its 
acts or printing its journals. 

The First Congress under the Constitution required a special 
resolution to be passed by either House whenever it was desired 
to print a bill or other document. This was soon found im- 
practicable, however, and the first Joint Printing Committee was 
appointed to investigate the subject and receive proposals for 
printing the acts and proceedings of Congress. The report of 
this committee, which was adopted by both Houses, provided 
that the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
should contract for the printing and binding for their respective 
Houses. Under this contract system the estimate for printing, 
including stationery, bookbinding, and other contingent and inci- 
dental expenses of the Senate for the first session of the First 
Congress, was $2,300, and for the House $3,657, a total of $5,957. 
The magnitude to which the public printing and binding has 
grown is shown by the fact that for the fiscal year 1911, which 
covers practically the third session of the Sixty-first Congress, 
the cost of printing and binding for Congress amounted to 
$2,036,416.79, of which $509,888.79 was for the Senate, $581,148.74 
for the House, and $945,379.26 for Congress as a whole. A 
single Member of the Sixty-first Congress obtained more print- 
ing, by unanimous consent, than was done for the entire Con- 
gress during its first session in 1789. During the early Con- 
gresses the cost of the public printing did not increase very 
rapidly. In 1794 the cost was so small that it was put in the 
contingent expenses along with such items as firewood, and the 
cost in that year for both Houses of Congress and the depart- 
ments amounted to only $17,461.67. 

When the seat of government was removed to Washington in 

1801 there was no printing office in the city of Washington of 
sufficient size to do the work required for Congress. John Ran- 
dolph informed the House in regard to certain documents which 
had been ordered printed that “ owing to the state of machinery 
in this place” (referring to the city of Washington), the printing 
could not be completed in less than 20 days, during which time 
the Committee on Ways and Means was at a standstill. During 
the administration of President Jefferson the “ Message and Doc- 
uments” when printed made an octavo volume of 100 pages, and 
500 copies were ordered at a cost of $520.75. This was thought 
to be a gross extravagance by Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, who in- 
sisted that 150 copies were sufficient. The Message and Docu- 
ments as now printed by Congress, even in abridged form, fills 
2,000 printed pages, of which 12,000 copies are authorized, cost- 
ing approximately $23,000. 
Congress, in 1804, authorized the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House to advertise for proposals for printing, 
stationery, and fuel for the next Congress and to award the 
contract to the lowest bidder. This system for the public print- 
ing prevailed until 1819. The work was done by a force of 
not to exceed 40 persons and the wages paid to journeymen 
printers in that year were $10 a week during a session of 
Congress and $9 during the recess. No extra pay was allowed 
for overtime work. A special committee which had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of the public printing made 
a report in 1819 that led to the passage of a joint resolution 
establishing a schedule of prices for the public printing and 
providing for the election by each House, by ballot, of a 
printer to execute the work of the House electing him. Under 
this arrangement the publishers of a Washington newspaper 
were elected printers for both Houses of Congress. The cost of 
the public printing advanced from $17,000 to $29,000 per session, 
and a subsequent inquiry developed the fact that the profits of 
these printers were about 55 per cent and that publie officers 
had aided the printers in obtaining such profits by encouraging 
excessive and useless printing. 

By 1828 the public printing had resulted in such extravagances 
owing to its use for political patronage that the House ordered 
an investigation of the entire subject. This investigation dis- 
closed the fact that documents of unnecessary size and con- 
taining almost utterly useless matter were printed to swell the 
profits of the printer. The evidence showed that one-third of 
the appropriation made for the public printing at that time 
covered the entire expense of the printer and that two-thirds 
went to his personal profit. 

Another investigation in 1840 showed that the estimated 
profit of the congressional printers employed during the seven 
preceding years had been $467,464.44, or an estimated annual 
profit of $66,780.40. These enormous profits were made possible 
by violating the law in reducing the size of pages and using 


larger type than specified and by adding useless title pages to 
documents and reports. 

In 1842 the Senate Committee on Printing, with a desire to 
discontinue the use of the public printing as political patronage, 
recommended the establishment of a Government Printing Office. 
The committee, however, was unable to agree as to the proper 
method of putting such an office in operation. 

In 1846 a joint resolution was passed by Congress establishing 
the contract system for the public printing, and it was thought 
at the time that this would solve all the problems that had per- 
plexed Congress for many years in regard to the public printing 
and binding. The same year the Joint Committee on Printing 
was created to supervise the printing for the two Houses, and 
this committee has been continued in existence ever since. 

The contract system of 1846 soon failed. The contracts for 
printing were entered into without care and exorbitant prices 
were generally charged. The contractors did not preserve the 
plates of any Government publications, and when additional 
copies were ordered it required that the entire matter be reset. 
Engravings for the Senate were afterwards used for the House 
and charged as original engravings, and excessive prices were 
paid for paper. 

Several investigations followed, and in 1852 an act was passed 
providing for the appointment of a “ Superintendent of. Public 
Printing” who should supervise work done by printers elected 
by the Senate and House and be designated by the President. 
This resulted in politicians generally being elected printers for 
Congress. These printers made a practice of “farming out” 
the work, and the committee reported that the printers of the 
Senate and the House let out the work, which was intended 
they should do, at a profit to themselves of about $300,000 a 
year. It was testified that one printer contributed $100,000 
for political purposes in four years, besides paying $200,000 
to printers of the House and Senate whose contracts were 
sublet to him and $150,000 to political friends on insuffi- 
cient securities. The committee which investigated these abuses 
reported to Congress in 1860 that the contract system of public 
printing was the worst that could have been adopted, that it 
invited profuse expenditures, and was corrupting in its tend- 
encies. This committee found that a candidate for printer to 
the House made an offer to a caucus of Members of the House 
to give one-half the profits from printing for the good of the 
cause,” if he were elected. He was selected candidate for 
printer the same day, but was not elected. 

As a consequence of the failure of the contract system the 
Government, in 1860, purchased a private printing plant for the 
sum of $135,000. The building in which this plant was located 
is still a part of the Government Printing Office, being-located 
at the corner of H and North Capitol Streets. That was the 
beginning of the Government Printing Office. The original in- 
vestment of $135,000 in this plant has grown to approximately 
$8,000,000. The Government Printing Office is now the finest 
of its kind in the world and an institution of which every 
American citizen should be proud. The cost of the public 
printing in 1860, when the Government Printing Office was 
established, was $866,868, while the expenditures for the public 
printing and binding for the fiscal year 1911 were nearly eight 
times that amount, or $6,581,565.08. 

Congress in 1867 changed the title of the public printer from 
Superintendent of Public Printing to that of “Congressional 
Printer.” This was his designation until 1874, when the 
present title of “Public Printer” was conferred upon that 
officer. 

The establishment of a Government Printing Office did not 
end the abuses in public printing and binding. Since 1860 
there have been nine investigations of the Government Printing 
Office authorized by Congress, four investigations conducted by 
direction of the President, and one by the audit system, which 
was itself the subject of an investigation that resulted in its 
being ousted from the Government Printing Office. 

The first revision and codification of the printing laws was 
undertaken in the Revised Statutes of 1874, when printing 
laws dating as far back as 1813 were brought together undef 
title 45, including sections 3756 to 3828 of the Revised Statutes. 


ACT OF JANUARY 12, 1888. 


Despite the numerous investigations that followed, no further 
revision of the printing laws was undertaken until 17 years 
later, when Congress passed the act of January 12, 1895. Now 
another period of 17 years has passed and Congress has before 
it a third proposed revision and codification of the printing 
laws. 

The printing act of 1895 was the work of a special commit- 
tee, consisting of Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, and Repre- 
sentative James D. Richardson, of Tennessee. This committee 
was authorized to undertake the work by a concurrent resolu- 
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tion of February 29, 1891. They filed a report on the proposed 
bill January 13, 1892. This first report, including the bill 
which was printed with it, consisted of only 35 pages. It was 
accompanied by 250 pages of testimony taken by the committee 
relative to the general subject of publie printing and binding 
and 168 pages of an inquiry into departmental printing. The 
bill did not pass Congress that session and was reintroduced on 
July 24, 1894, by Senator Gorman, who was then chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Printing. This second bill was accom- 
panied by a report of only 52 pages. 

The act of 1895 seemed to operate satisfactorily for nearly 
10 years, the longest period which Congress has permitted to 
pass without a printing investigation. However, during those 
10 years in which Congress refrained from an investigation of 
the public printing and binding, the expenditures for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office more than doubled. In 1895, when the 
present printing law was enacted, the disbursements of the 
Public Printer amounted to $3,473,780.92. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1904, just prior to the creation of the Printing 
Investigation Commission, the Public Printer expended $7,080,- 
906.73. an increase of $3,607,125.81 for the 10-year period. 

Let me state right here that the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office began to decrease rapidly after the Print- 
ing Investigation Commission got to work in 1905, and for 
the fiscal year 1910 the expenditures for the public printing 
and binding were $988,468.32 less than for the year prior to the 
establishment of the commission. That decrease of nearly a 
million dollars a year was due to legislation recommended by 
this commission and to numerous economies which it effected 
in the public printing and binding. This saying in the Govern- 
ment printing was secured despite the fact that the volume of 
printing and binding increased during the same period, and it 
Was accomplished without impairing the public service in the 
slightest degree. The bill now before the Senate will effect a 
further saving of at least $600,000 a year if it is enacted into 
law. This estimate does not take into consideration the saving 
that will be made by the use of power presses for the printing 
of bonds, notes, and checks at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, as that provision has been stricken out of the present 
bill as reported back to the Senate. Perhaps I ought to state 
that the power-press provision which the Printing Committee 
has recommended, for consideration in connection with the 
sundry civil appropriation bill will alone make a saving of 
$140,000 for the first year and effect an annual economy of 
$600,000 at the end of five years. Should Congress enact into 
law both the pending bill and the proposed amendment relat- 
ing to the printing of bonds, notes, and checks, the total annual 
economy tbat could be effected as a result of the work of the 
Printing Investigation Commission would amount to more than 
$1,200,000 a year in five years’ time. 

EXPENDITURES FOR PRINTING. 

Perhaps it would be well for me to give the Senate some idea 
as to the large expenditures of the Government Printing Office. 
In the 36 years since 1876 Congress has appropriated for the 
Government Printing Office and the public printing and binding 
a total of $147,183,815.82. This sum is almost equal to the 
amount that Congress now annually appropriates for pensions. 
It is $40,000,000 greater than the annual cost of the naval es- 
tablishment of the Government and almost equal to the amount 
appropriated for the entire Treasury Department, including 
public buildings and works, for the fiscal year 1912. The ex- 
penditures of the Government Printing Office for the fiscal year 
1911 were approximately two million greater than the appro- 
priations for the State Department, and within $600,000 of 
all the salaries and expenses of Congress for that year. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question in this con- 


nection? 
Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
Mr. NELSON. Do we pay a higher rate at the Government 


Printing Office than is paid throughout the country at the ordi- 
nary printing offices? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have those figures, and I expect to present 
them to the Senate, as gathered from 15 of the large cities of 
the United States. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask the Senator if he shows 

‘in his address what credits the Government is entitled to for 
documents that are sold or money that is paid in for work done? 

Mr. SMOOT. Do you mean for private work? d 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. I understand the Senator shows the 
total cost of the printing establishment. Then there are certain 
receipts. Are they shown in any tabulated form? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give those figures before I get through; 
but, as I remember, it amounts to about $175,000 per annum, 
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In the fiscal year 1895 the employees of the Government 


Printing Office were paid $2,553,315. In 1911 they were paid 
$3,498,112. The salaries paid in the office of the Public Printer 
in 1895 amounted to $14,980, and in 1911, $192,321. Paper for 
the Government Printing Office in 1895 cost $420,521, and for 
1911 the paper necessary for the Government printing cost 
$1,342,853. Material and other supplies for the Government 
Printing Office in 1895 cost $367,028, and for 1911, $611,573. 
Lithographing and engraving for the Government Printing Office 
cost $115,180 in 1895, and $133,862 in 1911. 

In addition to the six and one-half million dollars which are 
disbursed by the Government Printing Office, more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year is spent by other branches of the Govern- 
ment for printing and binding done outside of the Government 
Printing Office. 

Concerning the magnitude of the work now done by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, I quote the following from the statement 
which the Public Printer made in a recent hearing before the 
Senate committee on the pending bill: 

The Government has invested approximately eight millions of dollars 
in the building and plant known as the Government Printing Office. 
The establishment of this institution was necessary in order that the 
8 of Congress might be performed in an economical and satis- 

ctory manner. In order that permanent employment might be pro- 
vided for a force of mechanics sufficient to perform the congressional 
work during the sessions of Congress, the printing and binding of all 
the executive departments was diverted to the vernment intin, 
Office. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, there were pe 
in the Government Printing Office 50,044,772 copies of publications, 
almost 1,000,000 copies weekl The number of blank books with 


atent backs manufactured wae 10,121; blank books without patent 
88 1,105,939. The value of the blank books produced was 8314, 


WORK OF THE COMMISSION. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the task confronting the Print- 
ing Investigation Commission when it was created in 1905 was 
not a small one, and [ am sure that a careful study of the work 
done by the commission in the past seven years wilf convince 
anyone that it has rendered a splendid service to the Govern- 
ment. Up to date the commission has cost the Government less 
than $35,000 and has already effected a saving of several mil- 
lion dollars in the public printing and binding, without con- 
sidering the economies proposed in the present bill. I do not 
believe there is another commission in the history of the Gov- 
ernment that has accomplished so great economies for the peo- 
ple of this country at such a small expenditure of the public 
funds. The commission has had the hearty cooperation of 
nearly everyone in the Government service who is in position 
to assist in this work. The investigation has been a most 
thorough and painstaking one, and the bill now submitted to 
Congress is the result of exhaustive research and the most 
careful deliberation. 

Since the commission began its work of investigating the 
public printing and binding more than 2,000 pages of hearings, 
reports, and other documents relating to its work have been 
printed. Many of these reports already have been submitted to 
Congress from time to time. The bill itself has been before 
Congress in practically its present form for more than a year, 
having been first introduced on February 3, 1911, as Senate 
bill No. 10646, Sixty-first Congress, third session. 

These [exhibiting] are the books that contain the hearings 
since the organization of the commission. 

For the information of the Senate I want to relate just how 
the Printing Investigation Commission undertook the prepara- 
tion of this bill and the preliminary steps that led up to the 
proposed revision of the printing laws. The Printing Investiga- 
tion Commission, after its creation in 1905, came to the con- 
clusion that the revision of the printing laws was not the 
work of a day nor a year. There were, however, glaring de- 
fects in the printing laws causing gross extravagances. The 
commission, therefore, undertook to remedy some of the more 
flagrant abuses of the public printing and binding before it 
went into the subject of a general revision of the printing 
laws. 

The commission first discovered that many of the extrava- 
gances in the public printing were due to the fact that all re- 
ports transmitted. to Congress by the departments were charged 
to the congressional allotment. Under this system the depart- 
ments placed no restraint whatever on the size of reports that 
were sent to Congress, and they were filled with thousands of 
pages of matter that were utterly useless, even to the depart- 
ment itself. On the recommendation of the commission, Con- 
gress passed a resolution providing that the cost of printing 
and binding documents and reports emanating from the de- 
partments should be charged to the department in which the 
document or report originated, and that Congress should be 
charged for only the number of copies it distributed. ‘This 
at once had a very satisfactory effect in restricting the size 
and number of the departmental reports and documents. An 
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other resolution adopted by Congress on recommendation of 
the commission was the one providing that congressional docu- 
ments should be printed in two or more editions, instead of 
printing the entire number of copies authorized at one time. 
The commission, in its report to Congress, No. 1044, Sixtieth 
Congress, second session, stated that the edition plan of pab- 
lishing congressional documents had reduced the printing in 
the first year following its operation by nearly 300,000,000 
printed pages, and that it had effected an annual saving of 
approximately $400,000. 

On March 1, 1907, Congress enacted a number of amendments 
to the printing laws of 1895 that effected a further saving. 
These amendments were deemed essential by the commission 
in advance of a general revision of the printing laws and re- 
lated principally to the reprinting of Government publications. 

Again at the second session of the. Sixty-first Congress, a 
further extravagance in the public printing was abolished on 
recommendation of the Printing Investigation Commission in 
the discontinuance of the so-called Member's reserve publica- 
tions. This effected an economy of more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year and repealed a provision of law that had 
been a subject of gross abuse and wasteful extravagance for 
many years. 

Thus having put an end to the most flagrant extravagances 
in the public printing and binding, the commission then began 
the preparation of its general revision of the printing laws. 
During the progress of this work numerous abuses were dis- 
covered and, as far as within its power, the commission under- 
took to end these abuses of its own accord. In this way it has 
su ved many thousands of dollars for the Government, but some 
of these econemies, I fear, are only temporary and, unless the 
proposed bill becomes a law, many of the old extravagances in 
the public printing and binding may be revived. 

Before undertaking this revision, the Printing Investigation 
Commission conferred with practically every official in the Gov- 
ernment service who had anything to do with printing and bind- 
ing or the distribution of publications. The head of erery 
department, independent office, and establishment of the Goy- 
ernment was invited to suggest economies.. Hundreds of letters 
and reports have been received from all branches of the Govern- 
ment service in regard to changes desired in the present print- 
ing laws or amendments which the commission itself had sub- 
mitted for their consideration. More than 7,000 letters were 
sent to the libraries of the country alone in investigating thé 
distribution of publications to them and the provisions of the 
bill relating to such distribution are based upon the reports 
received from several thousand of these libraries. If there is 
anyone in the Government service conversant with printing 
matters that the commission has not consulted regarding this 
bill, it is because he had hid himself away where the strong 
searchlight of the Printing Investigation Commission’s in- 
quiries could not reveal his whereabouts. 


PRINTING REPORTS AND HEARINGS. 


Let me enumerate in brief some of the hearings, reports, and 
other publications relating to the Government printing that the 
commission has made use of in the preparation of its bill. As 
I stated before, these publications consist of more than 2,000 
printed pages, four-fifths of which were prepared by the com- 
mission itself: 


1. Hearings and report of the Printing Investigation Commission 
issued in 1906. This publication consists of two volumes, making 
in all 1,184 printed pages. At that time about 40 witnesses were ex- 
amined, n in regard to printing and binding for Congress and 
the departments. In addition to the oral testimony submitted, every 
dvpartment was required to make extended tepne to an exhaustive 
letter of inquiry sent out by the commission. All of this testimony has 
pern very valuable to the commission in the preparation of the pending 


Ate 

2. Report to the President by the Committee on Department Methods, 
relating to public printing, under date of . 1906. This report 
recommends a number o 8 that have n incorporated into 
the bill, especially as it relates to centralizing the distribution of Gov- 
erment publications and the permitting of depository libraries to make 
eclection of publications to be sent them. 

. Preliminary report of the Printing Investigation Commission, 
House Document No. 649, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. This 
report consists of 92 printed pages. It points out defects in the present 
queta system of distributing publications to Members of Congress and 
shows in detail the cost of documents emanating from the executive 
departments. 

4. Supplemental report of the Printing Investigation Commission, 
House Document No. 736, and Senate Report No. 6828, Fifty-ninth 
Congress, second session. This report relates to the reprinting of bills, 
laws, committee reports, and hearings, and to the numbering of con- 


gressional documents and reports. 
5. Senate Report No. 1, Sixtieth 5 first session, on the print- 
ing, binding, and distribution of public documents. This report pro- 


ses certain amendments relating to the numbering of congressional 

documents and reports. 

6. 9 ek of George C. Havenner, Chief Division of Printing, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, submitted to the President January 28, 
1908, on the comparative cost for printing for the executive depart- 
ments, which co: ts of 63 printed pages. E 


7. — — Document No. 974, Sixtieth Congress, first session. 
pore to the prenant RE W Uar S. Rossiter, upon conditions prevailin 
ng 


“ Re- 


the Government css tem pe thereto by Charles A. Stil- 
lings, Public Printer.” This report consists of 150 printed pages and 
contains a number of valuable suggestions that the vestiga- 


8. House Document No. 968, Sixtieth Congress, first session. Report 
Ri the Printing Investigation Commission upon its investigation of pur- 
chases and employment of cost-accounting services in the Government 
Printing Office. This report contains 19 printed pages. 

9. Senate Report No. 932, 60th Congress, 2d session, contat 
recommendation of the Printing Investigation Commission relative to 
the publications of the Geological Survey, leaves of absence and holi- 
days, limitations on the Public Printer's expenditures for machinery 
and salaries, and recommendations in regard to the inspector for the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 

10. Senate Report No. 1044, 60th Congress, 2d session. This report 
consists of 31 printed pages and submits much information to Congress 
that has been utilized in the preparation of the pending bill. Accom- 
panying this report is a draft of legislation recommended by the com- 
mission at that time, February 18, 1909, much of which has been 
Incorporated in the bill now submitted to Congress. 

11. Statement 3 approprlations and expenditures for the 

ublic printing and binding and expenditures for printing and binding 
rom appropriations other than those made specifically therefor. This 
statement consists of 70 printed pages and shows the expenditure of 
fully a million dollars a year for printing and ammos or the Gov- 
ernment done outside of the Government Printing Office, much of 
which Congress had little 8 of until this report was prepared. 
On the ba of this report and other investigations made by the com- 
mission, the proposed bill provides that all printing and binding for 
the Government shall be done at the Government Printing Office, unless 
the appropriation shall, in specific terms, provide that the work is 
not to be done at the Government Printing Office. The commission 
feels certain that this centralization of the Government printing and 
the knowledge that Congress will then have of all this work will result 
in a great economy. 

12. Memorandum relative to binding of publications for distribution 
to State and Territorial libraries and designated depositories, printed 
1908, which consists of 


by the Printing Investigation Commission 
13. Hearings before the Appropriation Committees of the Senate and 


Tinting 
tion Commission has adopted in the proposed bill. 


46 printed 


House relative to appropriations for the public printing and 1 
and the Government Printing Office. These hearings consist of 2 
punted pages and have been especially serviceable to the Printin 
nvestigation Commission. It would have been a useless expense an 
waste of time for the commission itself to have keld hearings coverin, 
the same subjects. They relate pees to the organization o 
the Government Printing Office and the compensation of its employees. 

14. Hearings before the Printing Investigation Commission relative 
to branch printing offices, March 17, 1910, which consists of 45 printed 
poses. On these hearings the commission its recommendation 
n regard to legislation concerning the branch printing offices of the 
Government. 

15. Hearings before the Printing Investigation Commission relative 
to valuation system for the distribution of publications to Senators 
and Representatives, May 7, 1910. 


16. Senate Document No. 652, 61st Congress, 2d session, report of 
5 Investigation Commission preliminary to its preparation 
o e prin 


z bill, which consists of 81 printed pages. This report 
discusses the following subjects in more or less detail and presents 
considerable statistical matter, upon which numerous proposed changes 
in the printing law are based: Laxity of the Printing Laws, the Con- 
gressional Reserve, Sale of Public Documents, Accumulation of Depart- 
mental Publications, Departmental Duplication of Library Lists, Dis- 
tribution of Documents to Libraries, Congressional Record Indexing, 
Paper Stock at the Government Printing Office, Branch Printing 
Offices, Departmental Printinz and Binding and Distribution of Docu- 
ments, aving and 1 Plants of the Government, and 
Valuation Plan for Congressional Distribution of Documents. 

17. Report by George French, expert on 3 made to the 
Senate Committee on Public Expenditures. T report consists of 42 
typewritten pages, and is accompanied by charts and illustrations, It 
deals principally with the organization of the Government Printing 


Office. 

18. Statement by Mr. John S. Leech, former Public Printer, and now 
Director of the Bureau of Sign d for the Philippine Government at 
Manila. This statement deals with the organization, accounting, and 
scale of charges of the Government Printing Office. 

19. Bulletin No. 102 of the New York State Library, entitled, United 
States Government Documents, by James Ingersol Wyer, jr., one of the 
foremost aay experts in the country. ; 

20. Heari efore the Senate Committee on Printing in regard to 
the manufatture of loose-leaf binders by the Public Printer in com- 
petition with the manufacturers of patented loose-leaf binding de- 
vices. This hearing was held on January 26, 1912, and fills 19 printed 


pages. 

21. Hearing before the Senate Committee on Printing in regard to 
the compensation paid pressmen employed at the Government Print- 
ing Office. This hearing was held on February 2. 1912, and a state- 
ment on behalf of the pressmen was made by Mr. John F. Geckler, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.. representing the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North America. 

22. Hearing before the Serate Committee on Printing in regard to 
the proposed use of power presses for the printing of bonds, notes, 
and checks at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. This hearing 
occupied several days and fills nearly 200 printed pages, exclusive of 
the appendix. Every person whom the committee 3 could give 
it information on the subject was invited to attend this hearing, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Treasury, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Andrews, the Director of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Mr. Ralph, the heme of the Plate Printers’ Union, Mr. 
William Clark, accompanied by the executive committee of that organi- 
zation and its attorney, Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. Samuel Gompers, and several chiefs 
and foremen of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. A dozen or 
more witnesses had been examined up to the time that Director Ralph 
and the representatives of the Plate Printers’ Union entered into an 
agreement which was approved by the Senate Committee on Punting 
and recommended in its report to the Senate. In this connection 
want to state that the Printing Investigation Commission, when it 
recommended the provision relating to the use of power presses for 
the printing of bonds, notes, and checks, had at hand and made a 
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careful study of various reports on . Sane gubipet which have been 
e. Sena 


submitted to Congress from time to rt No. 2604, 
made to the Fiftieth Congr eontains even better ormation than 
can be had at this time relative to the use of hand-roller asd piad 
Presses for the printing 5 re was 


9 at the Bureau of Engraving and 
printed and contains testimony 
haustive investigation by the Finance Co: 
committee, which consisted of such distin 
— or — of aig Allison, Aldri 1 

cPherson, Harris, an ance, reported against a proposing 
all Government securities, bonds, notes, and internal-revenue stamps 
he printed only on hand-reller presses. For the information 
of the Senate it has been incorporated as an appendix to the pearing 
on a subject, which the Senate Committee on Printing has j 
eonelu 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT.. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. That subject, which was covered in the origi- 
nal bill introduced by the Senator, as I understand it, is left 
out of the bill which the committee now reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President. 


PREPARATION OF PRINTING BILL. 


With practically all of this vast source of information at 
hand, the Printing Investigation Commission began in 1910 the 
preparation of a complete revision of the printing laws. In 
1910 the commission held several hearings on the subject and 
invited recommendations from all branches of the Government 
service. On November 25 of that year the draft 
of the bill was submitted to the Public Printer, and in December 
the commission held numerous meetings at which every para- 
graph of the bill was discussed in detail. At these meetings the 
Public Printer and his attorney were present. They were in- 
vited to, and did, submit their views on the bill at great length. 
The commission at that time consisted of the following mem- 
bers in addition to myself: The senior Senator from Oregon, 
Mr. Bourne; the senior Senator from Florida, Mr. FLETCHER; 
and Representatives Coorrr of Pennsylvania, Srurerss, and 
Fuxtey, of the House Committee on Printing. 

After the bill was completed by the Printing Investigation 
Commission I introduced it in the Senate on February 3, 1911, 
as S. 10646. The bill was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Printing and reported back favorably on February 20,1911. As 
the bill was in the nature of a report which Congress had di- 
rected the Printing Investigation Commission to make, it did 
not seem necessary for the Senate committee to make any 
further investigation of the subject than the commission itself 
had undertaken. The bill was put upon the Senate Calendar at 
that time, but no further consideration could be given to it, 
owing to the precedence of other business, which crowded the 
few remaining days of the Sixty-first Congress. The commis- 
sion, however, continued its work of investigating the public 
printing and binding and perfected its proposed revision of the 
printing laws. 

The bill was reintroduced by me again on June 1, 1911, as 
S. 2564, with such minor changes as further investigation showed 
were advisable. I had no thought that Congress would be able 
to consider the bill at the first session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, but the commission, which now consists of the following 
members, in addition to myself: The junior Senator from Ver- 
mont, Mr. Pacr; the senior Senator from Florida, Mr. FLETCHEB ; 
and Representatives FINLEY, BARNHART, and Focur, of the 
House Committee on Printing, desired its reintroduction so that 
the bill might continue before Congress and every publicity given 

to its provisions. This proved to be very helpful in that a 
number of valuable recommendations came from the depart- 
ments relating to public printing and binding, which have been 
included in the bill as introduced this session of Congress, for a 
third time, on January 8, 1912, as Senate bill No. 4239. 

The Senate Committee on Printing carefully reviewed the 
report on the bill as prepared by the Printing Investigation 
Commission, and then decided to adopt that report with only 
two or three minor changes and favorably recommend the 
passage of the bill with a few amendments, which I am sure 
are perfectly acceptable to the commission. The bill was re- 
ported to the Senate on January 16, 1912, but, owing to the 
desire of several Senators that further hearings be held in re- 
gard to certain sections of the bill, it was recommitted to the 
Committee on Printing on February 5, 1912. Since that date 
the committee has held hearings in regard to the use of hand- 
roller and power presses at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the compensation of pressmen in the Government Print- 
ing Office, and the manufacture of loose-leaf binders by the 
Public Printer. Neither the Senate Committee on Printing nor 
the Printing Investigation Commission has at any time denied 
the request of anyone for a hearing in regard to the provisions 


of this bill. It is believed now that every person who has 
signified a desire either directly or indirectly to appear before 
the committee has been heard. The committee has, therefore, 
reported the bill back to the Senate with such amendments as 
the recent hearings and additional suggestions from the various 
departments of the Government indicated were advisable to be 
recommended to the Senate. 

In all, there have been 14 prints of the bill since it was first 
prepared by the commission nearly two years ago. Six of these 
prints have been submitted to Congress, and another print com- 
paring the reported bill with the present law has been placed 
on the desk of every Member of the Senate. Accompanying the 
bill as reported to the Senate haye been three reports discussing 
in detail every paragraph of the bill, the first report consisting 
of 48 pages; the second, 55 pages; and the third, GO pages. 

There bas been much discussion in the public press of the 
Printing Investigation Commission's report and its proposed 
revision of the printing laws. I desire at this time to ask per- 
mission of the Senate to have included as part of my remarks 
several clippings from newspapers of the country showing some 
of the publicity that has been given to the work of the Print- 
ing Investigation Commission and the pending bill: 

NEWSPAPER COMMENTS ON THE BILD. 
[Washington Star, June 26, 1910,] 

PRINT BILL PABING—-WAYS TO ECONOMIZE DEVISED BY COMMISSION— 
OLD LAWS NEED REVISION—-TOO LARGE EDITIONS AND DUPLICATION IN 
DISTRIBUTION—ABOLITION OF Tun RESERVE—BRANCII OFFICES COULD 
BE DISCONTINUED—CONTRACT WORK COULD BE DONE BY GOVERNMENT. 
Great economies in Uncle Sam’s printing bill—some already accom- 

aren and some still to be realized—are reported by the Printing Inves- 
gation Co: on in a report submitted to Congress yesterday. 

Reforms in the Reinking “policy the commission says, have already 

resulted in savings amounting to $110,000. A revision of the printing 

8 88 W. y povare this ponm and recommend for 

ress nex nter, 

of several undred thousand. dollars. N 
It was ascertained by the commission that the chief cause of many 

abuses in public print is the “laxity and incompleteness of the 

antiguated printing laws.“ Some efforts were made to correct the most 

glaring of ne fan ts. 0 í 

e commission reports, however, that a complete revision, consolida- 
tion, and codification of the printing laws is . to insure economy 
and modern business methods in printing, binding, and distributing 
public documents, 

ABOLITION OF RESERVE. 

The principal saving brought about by a recommendatt th - 
mission this session was 8 the useless — — . reserva 
of documents for Senators, Members, and Delegates, which alone cost on 
an average $75,000 a year and generally had to be sold as waste paper 
by_the Government 8 

By the printing act of 1895 the Publie Printer has had to retain in 
unbound form copies of all documents and reports of Congress subject 
to orders from the Vice President, Senators, Representatives, Delegates, 
the Seeretary of the Senate, and the Clerk of the House, to be bound 
in any style they desired except full morocco. The fact is that except 
during a few geer when orders for binding this reserve were solicited 
by the trade to increase work at the Government Printing Office, the 
great bulk of the reserve has reverted to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, as Members of Congress have found it more convenient to take 
documents from either the Senate or House document rooms and have 
them bound instead of using their reserve. 

TOO LARGE EDITIONS. 


In studying the question whether the Government is now printing 
too large editions of its publications, the commission found that the 
departments and Independent offices of the Government returned to the 
superintendent of documents in the five years, 1905-1909, inclusive, 
a total of 2,620,596 documents which tany could not distribute, and 
in addition now have on hand yast accumu ations of other publicatio: 
that sooner or later will have to be sent to the superintendent o 
documents and thence to the waste-paper pile. 

The Joint Committee on Printing was called upon this year to 
authorize the sale as waste paper of more than 900,000 useless or obso- 
lete documents that had been unloaded on the superintendent of docu- 
ments by other branches of the Government. As a result of this 
investigation several departments are planning to cut down the editions 
of their publications the coming year. This alone will effect a saving 
of many thousands of dollars a year. 

DUPLICATION TO LIBRARIES. 

Another cause of the excess in Government publications is in their 
duplicate distribution to libraries by the superintendent of documents, - 
the departments, and by Members of Congress. 

The commission has made a compilation of the reports of the super- 
intendent of documents showing that in the last 15 years he has dis- 
tributed a total of 7,906,892 Government publications to Ilbrarieg 
throughout the country, of which 5.592.909 went to designated de - 
to; Tibraries. 1,636,091 to miscellaneous libraries, and 677,812 to 

ogical-depository libraries. In the same 15 years the superin- 
Fendent of documents has had returned from these libraries a total of 
1,579,164 documents, or an average of more than 100,000 a year. 

This return of documents discarded by the libraries is rapidly in- 
creasing, as the reports show that in the last three years the super- 
intendent of documents has received 754,367 documents, on which the 
Government has had to Pe double postage, in addition to the enormous 
expense of printing, and then dispose of them as waste paper. 

; CORRECTION OF WASTE. 

To correct this yast excess in the supply of documents to depository 
ifbraries the commission first furnished each department with a 2 
the mailing list of the pret males sie of documents and suggested 
all duplications be stricken from the departmental lists. This has 
resulted in the removing of the names of 2,166 libraries that bad been 
receiving Government 3 in duplication from the departments 
and the superintendent of documents. 

The bureau of education furnishes an example of the extent of this 
duplication. On its mailing list were the names of 428 out of the 457 
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required 
rts of the commissioner of educa- 
tion. The 2600 4 555 of this duplication alone in the future will 


depository libraries that the superintendent of documents is 


by law to supply with the aon re 


600 a year. 
DEPARTMENTAL DISTRIBUTION. 


An extended — Sar was made also into the subject of departmental 
rinting and binding and the method of eya publie documents 

> the departments. The commission found that only two d nts 

had continued to observe President Roosevelt's order for the centrali- 

‘gation and standardization of departmental printing and binding as 

contemplated the act of 1895. 

The co! on makes the following recommendations to Congress in 


1 The establishment by law of a division of printing and publica- 
tions in the office of the tary or head of every executive depart- 
wer wherein there shall be centralized the supervision of the depart- 
mentis printing and binding and distribution of publications. 

42: Fhe establishment of a section of printing and publications in 
every independent office and establishment of the Government, wherein 
there shall be centralized the supervision of the printing and binding 
one distribution of publications of such independent offices and estab- 

ihm: 


save nearly 


vided for by law. 

“4, The enactment of a provision of law ‘providing that on or before 
December 1 of every a committee, of the chiefs of the 
prin divisions and sections of the executive departments and inde- 
pendent offices and establishments of the Government shall confer and 
recommend to the Public Printer a uniform stock of Bet for similar 
classes of printing and binding work, and that the lic Printer shall 
take these recommendations into consideration in the preparation of a 
schedule of paper required for the 1 De year, 

5. The enactment into law of a prov on prohibiting the Public 
Printer from 3 any paper for printing and binding except that 


purchased by him.” 
VALUATION PLAN PROPOSED. 


Another feature of the commission's report is the statement that it 
is iny ting a valuation plan for congressional distribution of docu- 
ments. recent report to the House of Representatives that more 
than 1,000,000 documents had accumulated in its folding room under 
the quota system, which Members had failed to distribute, gave empha- 
sis to the fact that the present system of disposing of Government pub- 
lications by allotting a certain number to each Senator and Member is 


extravagant and wasteful. * 

The valuation plan, as su by Representative Walter I. Smith, 
of Iowa, 1 all g each Member of Congress a certain 
annual credit at the Government 2 Office, which he may use to 
obtain such publications as are desired for his constituents. Thus a 
Member from an agricultural district could expend his entire credit for 
Agricultural Yearbooks, while under the present quota system he gets 
no more of these publications than does New York City Member. 


BRANCH PRINTING OFFICES. 


An investigation was made of the branch printing offices maintained 
in several departments. Figures were ol ed from the Public Printer 
and the departments concerned, showing 
ai trance was made by the abolishing of 

asury, Interior, and Agricultural De 
an estimate saving of $30,847.60 a year m 
the 3 offices in the State, War, and Navy Departments. 

T Ripp aur auo ee bor pa 6 oars = 
separate engrav an ogra g ° on, not includ- 
ing the Bureau of Engraving Sad Printing of the Treasury Department. 
These nine plants were operated at a cost of $348,271.17 last fiscal 


year. 
In addition to this the total awards to outside establishments for 
engraving and lithographing for the Government amounted to $317,- 
664 92, ma a total of $ 936.09 expended by the Government for 
engraving and lithographing last year, not including the work of the 
Bureau of Engraving and nting, which is confined to printing cur- 
rena bank notes, stamps, and the like. 
e commission is now investigating the advisability of havin 
of the engraving and lithographing for the Government done in i 
plants, some of which are equip; to perform additional work. 


more 
own 


[Washington Herald, June 26, 1910.] 

LAX LAWS CAUSE PRINTING ABUSES—PROBING BY CONGRESS HAS SAVED 
$100,000—coMMISSION SO REPORTS—-METHODS IN GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING OFFICE INVESTIGATED—-MORE THAN $75,000, WHICH HAS LEAKED 
OUT EVERY YEAR, STOPPED BY ABOLITION OF USELESS DOCUMENTS USED 
AS CAMPAIGN MATERIAL BY SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES—TONS OF 
BOOKS SOLD FOR WASTE. 

In a report to Congress yesterday the Printing Investigation Com- 
mission declared the reason for abuses in public prin is lax and 
antiquated laws, but that §110,000 had been saved Uncle through 
the congressional probing. 

The commission, throngh Senator Smoot of Utah, chairman, reported 
that $38,°48.24 had been saved in one year by abolishing the printing 
offices in the Treasury, Interior, and Agricultural Departments. 

It advised that the printing establishments in the State, War, and 
Navy Departments be done away with. The in gators asserted the 
Government would save $30,847.60 a year by it. 

During this session the commission has confined itself to an investi- 
gation of methods in the Government Printing Office and its branches. 


WOULD REVISE LAWS. 

The commission recommended that the printing laws be revised and 

codified, that a law be adopted rig tee, | all Government printing to 
a 


be don? by Government shops, an e heads of the several 
ing divisions come to a better understandlüg with the Public Printer. 


The principal saving brought about this session, accord! to the 
report, was in abolis the useless printing of documents for tors 
and Representatives often used as campaign material. More than 


$75,000 has leak: out this way every year. 

Another reform was doing away with the reserve of documents. By 
an antiquated law the Public Printer was forced to bind and keep eve 
document 2o 3 aaoi 8 out 8 plant. In a0 
nearly $125, was spent in useless binding. ear, e 
reform ruling, less than $500 was spent. 3 


SOLD AS WASTE PAPER. 


The law made it mandatory that the reserve documents be printed in 
cloth, and, as a result, tons of beautifully bound books had to be sold 
as waste paper. More thau 900,000 useless documents were sold this 


year. 
The printing commission stated It is planning to recommend cuttin 
down editions for the coming year. e commission discovered that 
the superintendent of documents has distributed 7,906,892 Government 
publications to libraries in 15 years, and that these books haye been 
coming back, discarded by the libraries, at the rate of 100.000 annually. 

The only way they could account for these figures was that thousan 
of duplicate volumes had n sent out. 

Extended probing developed the fact that only two departments had 
carried out Brest ent Roosevelt's order for standardizing departmental 
printing and binding. 

REMEDY FOR SYSTEM. 


As a remedy for the present system of disposing of public documents 
by giving them to Members and Senators, which is branded as “ ex- 
travagant and wasteful,” the commission advised that each member 
of the House and Senate be given a limited credit at the Printing Office, 

The commission reported that the average printing for each Sena- 
tor is 52.400 a year, and the average for Representatives $1,600 an- 
nually. The new plan, it asserts, will save hundreds of thousands a 
year. 

The commission also discovered that the departments have nine 
separate engraving and 1 lants in operation, not includ- 
ing the Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the Treasury Department. 


COST OF OPERATION, 


These plants were operarea at a cost of $348,271.17 tbe last fiscal 
year. In addition, the total awards to outside establishments amounted 
to $317,664.92, making a total of $665.936.00 expended by the Govern- 
ment for engraving and lithographing last year. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is confined to printing cur- 
rency, bank notes, stamps, and the like. 

The commission is now investigating the advisability of having more 
of the engraving and lithographing for the Government done In its own 
plants, some of which are equipped to perform additional work. 

The members of the commission are Senator Suoor of Utah, Senator 
BOURNE of Oregon, Senator FLETCHER of Florida. Representative 
Coorrer of Pennsylvania, Representative STURGIS of West Virginia, and 
Representative FINLEY of South Carolina. 


[Washington Post, Feb. 4, 1911.] 


WOULD REFORM d. P. 0.—SMOOT BILL PROVIDES A SAVING OF $1,250,000 
A YEAR—IS INTRODUCED IN SENATE—DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS 
BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO BE MADE ON VALUATION PLAN—COM- 
MISSION REPORTS CERTAIN INCREASES IN SALARIES—GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS MAY BE SOLD AT COST. 

Economies In the public prating, which, it is estimated, will save 
the Government fully $1,250,000 a year, are proposed in the printing 
bill which was intreduced in the Senate yesterday by Senator Smoot, 
on behalf of the Printing Investigation Commission, of which he is 
chairman. In addition to a complete revision of the present = ge 
laws, some of which date back more than half a century, the b 
rig me several important changes in the printing and distribution 
of vernment publications. 


The most conspicuous feature of the bill is the valuation plan for 
distribution of documents to Members of Con The bill allows 
each Senator a credit of $2,500 a year and each Representative, Dele- 

te, and Resident Commissioner a credit of $1,800, with the superin- 
endent of documents at the Government Printing Office. Only Go“ r. 
ernment publications printed for distribution by Congress can be drawn 
on this credit, and the unused portion lapses on March 3 of each year, 
Members not being allowed to turn their document credit into money. 


ABOLISHES QUOTA SYSTEM. 


The proposed valuation plan would al inne the present quota 
rs oe bag of distributing documents to Members of Co through 
ir respective folding rooms. In other wo: the folding rooms of 
Congress would bave to be ished, and the ibution of Govern- 
ment publications for Members of Congress centralized under the 
superintendent of documents at the Government Printing Office. 
ves tion by the commission developed the fact that there has 
been much extrayagance at the Government Printing Office. Officials 
of the Government Printing Office, as provided in the commission's 
bill, and their salaries, are as follows: he Public Printer, $6,000 97 75 
3 an increase of $500 per anum ; raphe en printer, 84.500; 
cle N 1 


chief clerk, $3,000; purchasing agent, $3. ursing agent, $2,500} 
accountant, 522.500 3 buildings, 83.000. an increase 
r anum; foreman of ting, $2,500; foreman of binding, 


of $500 rin 
$2,500; foreman of presswork, 54500; and storekeeper, $2,500. 

The bill also provides that a solicitor for the Government Printing 
Office shall be appointed by the President, in the Department of Justice, 
at a salary of $4,000 per annum. This solicitor will succeed the attor- 
ney of the Government Printing Office, whose salary is $3,000 per 
annum. ` 
SPECIFIC APPROPRIATION REQUIRED, 


8 ef about 60 job compositors and 100 pressmen is increased 
from to 55 cents an hour, Pais increase amounts to about $20,000 
per annum. No other increases of pay or additional positions for the 
Government Printing Office are carried in the bill. Public Printer 
is prohibited from 1 bag any salary in excess of $2, per annum, 
unless the same shall have been specifically 1 for. \ 

On recommendation of the Secretary of the ry a provision has 
been inserted in the bill authorizing the use of power presses instead 
of hand-roller presses for the printing of bonds, notes, and checks, in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. This affects several hundred 
employees now at work on the hand-roller presses, but the Secretary is 
restricted from abolishing more than one-fifth of the hand-roller presses 
in any one year, which will make it possible for him to transfer all 
—.— employees to other work without discharging a single one of 

em. 

The Treasury Department estimates that the saving that can be made 
by using power presses instead of hand-roller presses for printing Gov- 
ernment bonds, checks, and currency will amount to nearly $750,000 
a year. 

= : SAL OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Each ne per correspondent in the press gallery of Congress is 
entitled to tain one of any Government publication ordered 
printed by Congress upon filing a request for the same with the Super- 
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intendent of Documents within 10 days after it has been ordered 
printed, according to another provision of the bill. 


The growing opinion that practically all Government publications 
eventually will be sold for cost instead of distributed free is recognized 
in the proposed bill by authorizing the Superintendent of Documents to 
sell copies of any Government publication. 


[Washington Post, editorial, Feb. 5, 1911.] 
ECONOMY IN PRINTING. 


A deat paa of governmental economy is 
printing bill which bas es reported to the Sena y Senator Smoo 
chairman of the Printing Investigation Commission. It is practica 
because it provides for a reduction of the expenses of the Government 
to the extent of fully a million and a quarter dollars without the 
sacrifice of any eflic A Frequently plans for economy in the 
publice expenditures, which mean merely a reduction in the amount 
of money expended, are. really a false economy because they entail 
a sacrifice of efficiency in service. This is not such a case. Accord- 
Ing to the statement of the Printing Investigation Commission, which 
for more than a year has been go into every phase of the work of 
the Government Printing Office and the publication of public docu- 
ments, the pan proposed means nothing more than the saving of what 
is now wasted. 

The commission is composed of men of ability, conservative and 
careful, who have thoroughly considered the question and whose 
opinions and conclusions are worthy of respect. In the Dill they 
have reported they are only applying to the printing business of the 
Government the business methods that would be invoked In a private 
concern. President Taft has established a policy of economy in the 
conduct of his administration, and the proposition of the Printing 
Investigation Commission admirably fits into that policy. 

The change in the method of allotting public documents to members 
of Congress will appeal to all who give the subject any thought. At 
present the city Representative has to his credit as many documents 
on agricultural subjects as the rural Member has, though he has no 
real use for them except to exchange them for other documents that 
he can use, if he finds opportunity to make the trade. Under the 
new plan each Senator and Member will have a credit of a stated 
sum each year at the Government Printing Office, and he may order 
such documents as he wants up to the limit of his credit. In this 
manner alone a big saving will be effected. The bill contains many 
provisions that will appeal to the judgment of conservative business 
men. 


propona in the new 


[Philadelphia Inquirer, February 4, 1911.] 
SAVES $1,250,000 TO UNITED STATES PRINTING OFFICE—SENATOR SMOOT 
SUBMITS BILL WHICH WOULD RESULT IN BIG ANNUAL CURTAILMENT. 


WasuInGTon, D. C., February 3. 


Senator Smoot, of Utah, as chairman of the Printing Investigation 
Committ to-day submitted to Congress a printing bill which, if 
enacted into law, would result in a saving of fully $1,250,000 annually 
to the Government Printing Office and in the method of distributing 
public documents. 

The most conspicuous feature of the proposed bill is the valuation 
plan for distribution of documents to Members of 3 The bill 
allows each Senator a credit of $2,500 a year and each Repre 
Delegate, and Resident Commissioner a credit of $1,8 
Superintendent of Documents at the Government Printing Office. 

he commission has figures to show that the proposed valuation plan 
will save the Government nearly a quarter of a million dollars a year. 
The defect In the present quota system of distributing documents to 
Members was clearly shown in the recent removal of more than a 
million useless and obsolete publications that had accumulated in the 
House folding room owing to inability of Members to distribute these 
publications. Tons of costly books had to be sold as waste paper last 
year, causing a loss of thousands of dollars to the Government. 

On recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury a provision 
has been inserted in the bill authorizing the use of power presses in- 
stead of hand-roller presses for the printing of bonds, notes and 
checks in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. This affects several 
hundred employees now at work on the hand-roller presses, but the 
8 is restricted from abolishing more than one-fifth of the 
hand-roller presses in any one year, which will make it possible for 
him to transfer all these employees to other work without discharging 
a single one of them. The Treasury Department estimates that the 
8 that can be made here will amount to nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars a year. 


{Washington Fost, January 17, 1912.1 


G. P. O. REFORM URGED—$1,250,000 ANNUAL SAVING IS PLANNED BY con- 


MITTER—INVESTIGATION REPORT FILED—BILL PROVIDING DRASTIC 
CHANGES IN LAWS GOVERNING PUBLIC PRINTING PRESENTED BY SEN- 
ATOR SMOOT—-WOULD SUBSTITUTE POWER FOR HAND PRESSES AND 


ABOLISH SENATE AND HOUSE FOLDING ROOMS. 


The first and only comprehensive revision of the laws governing pub- 
lle printing ever made to 8 was submitted to the Senate yester- 
day, when Senator Smoot filed his report and the bill that will be 
pressed for enactment into law. This revision is the result of the 
work of the joint committee that has been engaged in investigating the 
affairs of the public printing office. 

The report shows that an annual saving of $1,250,000 will be made. 
Under existing laws, many of which are obsolete, there haye grown 
many extravagances. The most important provision in the measure 

rhaps is that authorizing and requiring the substitution of power for 

and S in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. This will save 
$600,000 a year. Not more than one-fifth of the hand presses will be 
removed in any year, and the committee says that not a plate printer 
will be disturbed, as the increase in business will require the retention 
of the present force. 
WOULD LIMIT DOCUMENTS. 


The Senate and House folding rooms will be abolished, and all docu- 
ments distributed from a central station under the control of the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Instead of the present method of distribu- 
ing documents to Members of sf he they will be issued upon a val- 
uation basis, the annual value of those issued to Representatives being 
$1,800 and Senators $2,500. 

Another important feature is that which provides a fixed organiza- 
tion for the Government Printing Office, making it im ible for the 
caprice of any Public Printer to change the force at will or rearrange 


salaries and positions. Innumerable minor evils have been corrected 
and reforms inaugurated. 


[Washington Times, January 17, 1912.] 
REVISED PRINTING BILL SAVES OVER A MILLION. 


Senator Smoor has submitted to the Senate a favorable report from 
the Committee on Printing on his bill for the revision and codification 
of the printing laws. 

The committee has made some changes, but not in the essential fea- 
tures. It is estimated that an annual saving of a million and a quarter 
dollars can be made under the propon revision of the printing laws. 

The feature of the bill which has attracted most notice is the one 
that provides for use of power presses instead of hand presses in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. This will save $600,000 a year. 
Not over one-fifth of the hand presses will be removed in one year. 

Many obsolete and extravagant features of the pontine laws are 
wi out. The Senate and House folding rooms will be abolished and 
documents distributed from a central station under the Superintendent 
of Documents, on a valuation basis. A fixed organization for the 
Printing Office is also provided. 


The bill (S. 4239) consists of 115 pages, and its subject 
matter may be grouped into four general divisions : 

1. Relating to the Joint Committee on Printing and its supervision 
over the paote printing and binding. x 

2. Providing for the organization of the’ Government Printing Office. 


3. Regulating printing and binding and distribution of publications 
for Congress. 


4. Regulatin printing and binding and distribution of publications 
Tor the cae ments, independent offices, and establishments of the 
overnmen . š 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. Before the Senator proceeds to take up the 
bill section by section could he give the Senate any idea about 
how much of this bill is new legislation? It is entitled a re- 
vision bill. About what per cent of this large bill is new legis- 
lation on the subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I could not say just how much 
is new legislation, but I will say that a great part of the bill is 
present law: There are changes in the method of distribution 
of documents, the regulating of the printing of them, and the 
abolishment of the folding rooms of the Senate and the House. 
I suppose the greatest change from the present law would be the 
valuation system, which I shall discuss in detail as I proceed. 

Mr. BROWN. Does not the bill go further and provide for 
numerous new officers and the abolishment of some that are 
now existing? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just wait a few minutes, 
I will tell the Senate of every new office that is created, the 
amount that is to be paid to each employee, and also what is 
propospa to be abolished and the amount that will be saved by 
so doing. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not care to interrupt the Senator, but I 
wanted to get, if I could, an outline, general in its terms, show- 
ing whether or not the proposals contained in the bill entirely 
change the present printing system of the Government—— 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN (continuing). And create a new one. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not change the present system. I 
will say to the Senator that under the plan which has been 
adopted for the reorganization of the Government Printing 
Office in the proposed bill the Public Printer, if the bill be- 
comes a law, will not have the power he has had in the past to 
change the working organization of the Government Printing 
Office. But that applies only to some half dozen men whase 
salary is more than $2,250 per year. It does not affect a person 
in the Printing Office whose salary is less than $2,250 per 
annum. It provides for the abolishment of the folding rooms of 
the Senate and House. If the bill passes, that work will be 
done hereafter in the document rooms, 

Mr. BROWN. As a matter of fact the bill abolishes the 
Publie Printer, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN. And substitutes the clerk of the Senator's 
committee for Public Printer? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; there is no such thought, 
and no such provision. 

The following is a brief outline of the more important sec- 
tions of the bill: 

OUTLINE OF PRINTING BILL (S. 4239). 


8 Sections 1 to 5. Joint Committee on Printing; its organization and 
utiles. 
Sections 6 to 10. Purchases of paper and material for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Sections 11 to 22. Organization of the Government Printing Office; 
its principal officers. 

Sections 28 and 24. Boards of inspection and condemnation of the 
Government Printing Office. 

Sections 26 to 29, Government Printing Office employees; salaries 
and wages; leave provisions, 

Section 33. Branch printing offices. 
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8 x ions $4 to 43. Miscellaneous provisions relating to the Public 
nter, 

Sections 44 to 49. Printing ordered by Congress; Senate and House 
documents, bills, and reports. 

Section 49. Printing clerks for Senate and House. 

Section 51, Allotment and charges for printing for Congress and de- 


bay ei 53. Edition plan for printing documents, reports, bills, ete. 


Section 55. Senate and House document rooms. 
Sections 58 to 62. Superintendent of documents. 
Section 63. Publications for gh asi correspondents. 
Section 64 and 65. Depository librar 

Section 68. Valuation plan for Con sional distribution. 

Section 69. Printing and distribution of Revised Statutes. 

Section 71. Miscellaneous publications authorized to be printed by 


law. 
wection 12. graine and distribution of Official Re 
Section 75. Printing and distribution of Supreme 
soon Reporter. 
Section 76. Restrictions on printin 


ug and Maag 
Section 77. Requirement ton: all printing and ding to be done at 
the Government Printi 


n 
Section 78. Printing for the. ‘departments. 
Section 79. Annual reports. of departments. 
Section 80. Division of publications for each d 28 

Section 81. Method of estimating and charging the publie print- 


Ing and bindin; 
8 "Eontracts for envelopes to be awarded by Postmaster 


2 84. 

General. 

Section 88. Repeal of all existing printing laws. 

The commission has prepared a statement showing that the 
estimated economies to be effected by the bill will amount to 
approximately $600,000 a year. The figures in this estimate 
haye been carefully compiled and based on definite information. 
There are a number of other important economies proposed in 
the bill, which it is impossible to estimate in dollars and cents, 
and the commission has therefore not undertaken to do so. 
The estimate of $600,000 a year saving that could be made if 
the pending bill were enacted into law relates entirely to the 
economy that would be effected in printing and binding alone. 
In addition to this amount, the Government would save thou- 
sands of dollars that it now has to expend in transporting 

„through the mails millions of publications that are of no use 
to the persons to whom they are sent and serve only to fill the 
wastebaskets of the Nation. The investigation of the Printing 
Commission developed the fact that the depository libraries of 
the country alone are sending back to the superintendent of 
documents an average of 100,000 publications a year, for which 
the Government has to pay the cost of transportation from 
Washington to the library and again from the library back to 
Washington. Most of these publications have to eventually be 
disposed of as waste paper. 

Another example of the needless expense to which the Gov- 
ernment is put in transporting useless publications is the library 
edition of Patent Specifications, which consists of three big vol- 
umes a month—thisis only one of them [exhibiting a volume]— 
weighing approximately 50 pounds to the set, or 85,000 pounds 
for the entire annual edition. This is the heaviest single publi- 
cation that the Government now sends through the mails, and 
the pending bill proposes to discontinue its printing as a waste- 
ful expenditure of public funds. It is impossible to estimate, 
even approximately, the saving that will result to the postal 
service in the discontinuance of such useless publications and 
the present wasteful methods in distributing Government docu- 
ments. I believe I am justified, however, in stating that this 
saving to the Post Office Department alone will amount to sey- 
eral hundred thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
three volumes the size of that one are printed per month? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every month, and sent to certain libraries and 
courts of the country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. How many of them are there? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are 144 possible designations under the 
law. If the Senator will follow me closely, I will give him the 
returns of these libraries and courts, stating that they do not 

want this publication; that they are of no use; that it only en- 
eumbers their shelf space. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator from Utah what 
that immense volume contains? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the patent specifications. I will say to the 
Senator that an attorney who is interested in any patent case 
neyer thinks of referring to this publication. He gets the sepa- 
rate specification and the Patent Office Gazette that is issned 
weekly. This is a compilation of all the patent specifications, 
issued monthly, and sent to the libraries. It is only a duplica- 
tion of information already issued and received by them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
three volumes of that size are gotten out monthly, and that 


A Reports and 


those three volumes are sent to the libraries, making 36 volumes 
of that size per annum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-six volumes every year are sent to State 
libraries, United States district courts, and the departments, 
and scarcely one has any use for them. 

I submit herewith a detailed statement of the estimated 
economies and the increases proposed in the bill: 

STATEMENT OF ANNUAL ECONOMIES UNDER SENATE BILL NO. 4239, BASED 


ON ESTIMATES SUBMITTED TO THE PRINTING INVESTIGATION COM- 
MISSION. 


Section 2, paragraph 2 clerks of the joint com- 
p. 


2 28255 it and compile memorial volumes and other 
made by ineluding Gongresrionat Directory, directed 

to fo be mad Ea committee $2, 500 
seuss 9 JB oop 3.—Vesting Joint “Committee on Print- 
ing th ‘the. authority of the Printing Investigation 
8 and giving it wer to orce economies 

in the Dubie — — 5 and binding 100, 000 
again rA 5.—Eliminating third edition or Congressional “Direc 

tory for every long session of Congress 10, 000 
Section 12, paragraph 1.—Abolishing position of superin- 

SO fey eee RES RG 3, 600 
Consolidating of estimating and jacket-writing sec- 

TIONS, Ob JORG csr ee ees 2, 000 

3 15, paragraph 1.—Reducing salary of purchasing 800 
Section 17, p Paragraph 2.—Consolidating work of computing 

and cost keeping Norte accountant. at len eas A: 2, 000 
Section 19, pa 2.—Abolishing 8 of assistant 

superintendent of work, at least 3, 000 
Section 54.—Restricting distribution of Journals of the Sen- 

ate and House of Representatives 2, 000 
Section 64, para graph —Adopting selection plan for de- 

pository librari e a Re a 110, 000 
ragrap —Eliminatin uplicate copies o 

5 comer ressional documents and reports of small 

size for distri ae — depository „ 15. 000 

1 Ti 68, paragraph 1.—Adopting ‘congressional valuation 200; 000 
Section 68, paragraph 4. — the Abridgment “of 

esgage and Documenta 23, 000 


Everything that is in "ihe Abridgment of Message and Docu- 
ments has been printed time and again before ever this yearly 
edition is issued, and, in fact, it is often two years after the 
information is given before these volumes are printed. 
Section 9 Annual Report of Commissioner of 


list of patents $8, 000 
Section 71. Restricting distribution of Decisions of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury 8, 712 
EEA subscription cine of the Official 13, 800 
Dis continuing Official Gazette libraries 900 
Discontinuing library edition of Patent Specifica- 
tions and Drawings — erent 
Discontinu: geological depository “Hbraries__--—— 10, 
Discontinuing “Commercial Relatlons 9, 500 
Section 72. 9 size and scope of the Official Register 
JA Bie tote. ea ees map ee 
Etinated saving, $25,000 biennially.) 
Total estimated saving — 632, 672 


The following economies can not be estimated in dollars and 
cents, but the commission believes they will amount to several 
hundred thousand dollars a year: 

Section 44, parastapt 1. Curtailin, 5 — present practice of wholesale 
printing ordered Senate and 1 ouse of Representatives without 
reference to committees or reports thereon. 

Section 45, Eliminating annual and serial departmental publications 
for distribution to 8 rooms of Congress. 

Section 47, paragraph 4. Eliminating one print of bills and reso- 


lutions. 

Section 66. Revising d ewe oe pee 9 

Section 76, paragraph d 8 on Seales pensar 

Section 79. paragraph 1 RA tae f duplication in annual r 
of chiefs. he divisions — pureaus and 2 —.— Sparta A 25 ents. 2 
tribution of publications in Gepartmenta.. z 

INCREASES UNDER SENATE BILL NO. 4239. 

tion ragraph 1.—Clerk, Joint C itt Printi 000. 00 
AE E TEE COO IEA om PNT en ee Boe 

(These clerks would take the place of — an 
ant pores Sk of oe Printing Investigation COMITAT 
Increase in inspector. 500. 00 

Congress tae 5 each year for the expenses of the 
Printing Investigation Commission, chief of which is the em- 
ployment of a secretary and an assistant secretary. The pro- 
posed bill provides a clerk and assistant clerk for the Joint 
Committee on Printing, in order to carry on the work that has 
been done in the past by the Printing Investigation Commission. 
If this proposed bill becomes law there need be no appropriation 
in the future for the investigation commission. 


Section 11, paragraph 2.—Increase in salary of Public 


Bp, eR Ls PR SS ̃ — brn St nad em TIE Wee $500. 00 
Section 13, parssraph 1—Increase in salary of chief clerk.. 500. 00 
Section 18, 2 1.—Increase in salary of superin- 

tendent o bu r.... ET AE 500. 00 
Section 19, Bars 1 in salary of foreman ot 

Pottie a re ee a 500. 00 
Section 20, paragraph 1.—Increase in salary of foreman of 

binding - — RASS REE — — 250. 00 
Section 21. paragraph 1.—increase in salary of foreman ‘oreman of $ 

presswork__.._...-___ Bae EA EAL IRR SORES 250. 00 
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ments which the superintendent of documents had recom- 
mezded to the Public Printer for condemnation. These copies 
were rescued from the waste-paper pile and the Government 
saved $13,494, or more than the entire appropriation for the 
expenses of the Printing Commission for the present fiscal year. 

Under existing law, the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee 
on Printing is manifold and comprehensive, and this jurisdic- 
tion is continued by the pending bill. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is already empowered by 
law to: (1) To remedy any neglect or delay in the execution of 
the public printing; (2) to reprint additional copies of Govern- 
ment publications within a cost of $200; (3) to establish stand- 
ards of paper for the public printing; (4) to authorize adver- 
tisements for proposals for paper; (5) to establish the limit 
of time for which paper shall be supplied; (6) to open sealed 
proposals for paper and to award contracts therefor; (7) to 
adjudicate differences between contractors and the Public 
Printer; (8) to authorize purchases of paper in the open mar- 
ket; (9) to authorize purchases of material in the open market, 
within limitations; (10) to control the arrangement and style 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and to provide for the publication 
of an index thereon; (11) to authorize contracts for lithograph- 
ing, engraving, etc, and to contract therefor in the open mar- 
ket; (12) to appoint a member of the board of paper inspection 
and board of condemnation; (13) to authorize leases; (14) to 
compile, edit, and distribute the Congressional Directory; (15) 
to compile eulogies on deceased Senators and Members; (16) to 
establish regulations for the sale of duplicate stereotype and 
electrotype plates; (17) to regulate the preparation and publi- 
cation of the Comprehensive Index of Public Documents, and the 
Consolidated Index of Congressional Documents; (18) to edit, 
compile, and index the Abridgment of the Annual Message and 
Documents; (19) to regulate the publications of the Patent Office 
as to methods; (20) to establish the style and form of printing 
of the annual reports of the executive offices of the Govern- 
ment; (21) to establish regulations for the printing of all public 
documents in editions. 

The Government Printing Office stands in a different relation 
to Congress than any other department, bureau, or establish- 
ment of the Government. It is not under the control of any 
executive department. The Public Printer is responsible to the 
President only for his appointment, which must be confirmed by 
the Senate. The Government Printing Office is, and was, de- 
signed to be primarily under the control of Congress. It is 
therefore highly important that some committee of Congress 
should have full authority to supervise its operations, The 
Joint Committee on Printing has had more or less supervision 
over the public printing and binding for the past 65 years. 
Experience has demonstrated the fact that had the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing possessed the full authority of the Printing 

Investigation Commission much of the extravagances in the 
public printing and binding would never have occurred. 

It is certain that Congress should either give the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing proper control over the Government Printing 
Office or else place that office under an executive department. 
From the fact that the Government Printing Office is essen- 
tially a congressional institution, created and maintained 
largely for the use of Congress, it is the firm belief of the 
Commission that this control should remain with Congress and 
be exercised by its Joint Committee on Printing, which is 
always subject to the direction of Congress. 

In this connection, let me read from a report to President 
Roosevelt by William S. Rossiter, who made a special investiga- 
tion of the Government Printing Office in 190S under the direc- 
tion of the President. Mr. Rossiter says: 

In view of the historic relation of 
Printing Office, and especially because 3 N eens 
business depends upon its satisfactory operation, it scems appropriate 
that the Joint Committee on Printing of Congress should occupy a 
closer relation to the Printing Office and should exercise a more direct 
control over the police of the office. This important committee should 
be regarded by the Public Printer as his board of directors. He should 
consult them and secure their cooperation, approval, or disapproval of 
ee aee he raiter to aa Beck” oas age E, 
render impossible conditions which led to your action of Bebrunty 8. = 

The action to which Mr. Rossiter refers here was the suspen- 
sion of Public Printer Stillings following the exposé of the audit 
system, which extravagance cost the Government several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

The extravagances of the audit system also demonstrated the 
necessity for the Joint Committee on Printing to supervise the 
expenditures of the Public Printer. Up to that time there was 
no limitation on the sums that the Public Printer might expend 
for machinery from the appropriations for the public printing 
and binding. In fact, Public Printers haye expended for ma- 
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chinery and material more than $1,000,000 in one year without 
having to obtain the approval or advice of any other officer 
of the Government. I do not know of a single Cabinet officer 
who has been vested with such large discretionary power. Not 
even the President himself has had it, except in the emergency 
of war. In order to safeguard the interests of the Govern- 
ment in the purchases of machinery and equipment, the Joint 
Committee on Printing on May 25, 1908, adopted a resolution 
requiring the Public Printer to obtain the approval of the 
joint committee on all such purchases in excess of $1,000. This 
resolution of the committee was heartily approved by President 
Roosevelt, who sent the following letter to the Public Printer: 


THe WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., June 20, 1908, 


My Dran Mr. LEECH: I call your attention to the inclosed letter 
from Congressman Landis, chairman of the House Committee on Print- 
ing, dated June 18, 1908, and to the resolution of the Joint Committee 
on Printing of May 25, 1908. This resolution has my entire ap- 
proval. I am not willing to run the slightest risk of a repetition of 
the troubles that have occurred within the past few years, and I hereby 
direct that you govern yourself in accordance with the resolution of the 
Joint Committee on Printing of 5 5 25, 1908, and comply with the 
requests it therein makes of the Public Printer. 

‘ Sincerely, yours, 

(Signed) 


Hon. J. 8. LEECH, Public Printer. 


The pending bill proposes to enact into law this resolution 
which undoubtedly has saved the Government thousands of dol- 
lars in preventing extravagant purchases of machinery for the 
Government Printing Office. The bill further restricts these 
purchases by reducing the amount on which the Public Printer 
must have the approval of the joint committee from $1,000 to 
$500, in each instance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah to state who is responsible for these extravagant pur- 
chases of material in the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. SMOOT. The resolution of May 25, 1908, provides that 
purchases exceeding $1,000 can not be made by the Public 
Printer without the sanction of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing; but before that resolution was adopted by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing the Public Printer had the authority to pur- 
chase machinery within the limits of the lump appropriation 
without asking anybody. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And was the Public Printer responsible 
for purchasing machinery that was not needed in the Goyern- 
ment Printing Office? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has happened in the past. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was under a former Public Printer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; it was under a former Public Printer. 
The statement does not apply to the present Public Printer. 
Since May 25, 1908, the resolution has been strictly complied 
with by the Public Printer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Under that former Public Printer, I will 
ask the Senator if the business of the Government Printing 
Office was so loosely and foolishly managed as not to have any 
system of audit, so that it could be known under whose respon- 
sibility those purchases were made or why they were made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to that time that was the case, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was a very bad situation. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘The extravagances which occurred under a 
former Public Printer, and for which he was responsible, might 
occur under the system the Senator proposes, except that some- 
body else and not the Public Printer would be responsible for 
the extravagances. So that in the final analysis, in order to 
have the office administered economically and honestly, you 
have to depend and rely on an administrative officer, or an 
executive officer if it is in an executive department, whether it 
be the Public Printer or, under the new plan, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, and we could have just as many indefensible 
extravagances under the committee system as we could under 
the Public Printer system if the joint committee was careless 
and extravagant. So, I can not see where it follows that the 
Senator is curing the evils of which he complains by substituting 
a committee for the Public Printer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we are substituting three repre- 
sentatives from the House and three representatives from the 
Senate in place of one man. The Public Printer may desire to 
establish in the Government Printing Office a new system of 
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printing requiring a large purchase of new machinery. The 
proposed bill provides that before this can be done he must 
secure the written consent of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
The necessity of such a change will be passed upon not by the 
Public Printer alone, but by the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, under the present law the 
Public Printer is an executive officer, and he is authorized and 
required to perform executive duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the law? 

Mr. BROWN. Under the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, he will be under the proposed law. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; but he will not be permitted to perform 
his duties in certain instances until he gets the consent of this 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is so to-day. 

Mr. BROWN. In other words, you are proposing to have the 
legislative branch of the Government invade the executive 
branch. There is no occasion for dividing the responsibility 
for this work. It ought to be in one branch or the other, and 
it has always been in the executive branch, as I recollect. The 
success of the service that is rendered the publie through this 
agency of the Government depends now and always will depend, 
whether it is under the direction of a committee or a Public 
Printer, on the efficiency and capacity of either the committee 
or the officer administering the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing is under the control of Congress. The committee does not 
interfere with any right or authority that belongs to the Public 
Printer. If he desires to expend the public money for the pur- 
chase of machinery or supplies costing in excess of $500 he is to 
apply to the Joint Committee on Printing for permission to 
do so. 

Mr. BROWN. The joint committee gives him authority, but 
the joint committee does not come to Congress 

Mr. SMOOT. The joint committee is created by Congress; 
represents Cougress—— 5 

Mr. BROWN. To find out whether their action meets the 
approval of Congress. ‘The joint committee becomes the master 
and boss of the Public Printer, and Congress will know nothing 
more about what the action of the joint committee is under the 
bill of the Senator than it knows now what the action of the 
Publie Printer is under existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not heard the Public 
Printer complain of having to obtain the consent of the Joint 
Committee on Printing to purchase machinery where it costs in 
excess of $500. Requiring such consent is taking no authority 
from him, and if I were the Public Printer I would welcome 
the division of the responsibility. 

I will say that the present Public Printer has never made 
application to the Joint Committee on Printing for the installa- 
tion of improved machinery of any kind, where he has shown 
the necessity for it, that the application has not been granted. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, Mr. President, I am not voicing any 
eomplaint by the Public Printer; I have no brief to speak for 
him, and do not know of any differences existing between him 
and the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are none. 

Mr. BROWN. But this is not a question of passing a law 
to suit the Public Printer any more than it is a question of 
passing a law to suit the Joint Committee on Printing. I 
think that law ought to be passed which will best and most 
efficiently protect the public interests. What I am interested 
now in knowing from the Senator is, why does he expect to get 
a better service from a public standpoint, if we trust a joint 
committee to determine these matters, than we would if we 
should trust the Publie Printer, provided the Public Printer is 
a competent and honest official? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, one might just as well say that 
the Publie Printer should purehase all the paper, all the sup- 
plies, and everything that the Government Printing Office uses 
without any check on him whatever. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, it occurred to me to make a sug- 
gestion, which seems to me relevant in view of the dialogue 
between the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Nebraska. 
The office of the Public Printer is an anomaly in our system of 
administration. All the ordinary officers of about the same 
grade as the Public Printer, the heads of bureaus, are under the 
supervision of the head of an executive department, and above 
the heads of the executive departments stands the President, so 
that there is a double supervision over each one of the bureaus, 


such as the Census Bureau, the Pension Bureau, the Geological 
Survey, and so on. There is a double executive supervision. 
But the Government Printing Office is not in any executiye de- 
partment and has no supervision, and has never had any super- 
vision except the supervision of Congress; and Congress, as I 
judge from the observations of the Senator from Utah, has not 
created a sufficient and adequate system of supervision. Now, 
either Congress ought to make its own supervision adequate, if 
it is going to perform that duty, and create for it adequate 
machinery and fix upon somebody the responsibility, or else it 
ought to put this bureau in an executive department. Which- 
eyer Congress chooses to do is all right; but the office is to-day 
a lost child and has been ever since I have known anything 
sree the administration of the Government of the United 
tates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, in substance, is what I have already 
said in my speech. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that the Bureau of Engraving, its work being somewhat 
similar to that of the Government Printing Office, is under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from New York says the Public 
1 4 8 Office is not in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ROOT. I beg the Senator's pardon. I said it is not in 
any executive department. 

Mr. BROWN. That is to say, there is no member of the 
Cabinet who is in charge of the printing department. 

Mr. ROOT. Neither any member of the Cabinet nor the 
President. Congress reserves to itself control of the Public 
Printer, because the performance of his duties is so intimately 
connected with the duties of Congress itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Congress always has done so. 

Mr. ROOT. He is the printer, the person who prints the 
records of Congress and its bills and papers, its confidential 
papers, and Congress can not have anybody to do that work who 
is not under the full control of Congress; and it has always 
proceeded upon that theory. 

Mr. BROWN. It is true Congress has reserved to itself super- 
visory power over the Public Printer. The Senator from Utah 
does not want to abolish his office; he leaves him in charge; but 
he makes the Public Printer not responsible to the will of Con- 
gress, but to a committee of Congress, that gives consent to do 
or not to do certain things, and then the committee makes no 
report to Congress. Therefore, the Senator from Utah does not 
satisfy the Senator from New York in putting this office in 
either the legislative or the executive branch of the Government. 


He leaves him where he is, performing executive duty, and 


makes him responsible to a certain fraction of the legislative 
branch of the Government, and with no duty on the part of the 
committee of Congress to make any report to Congress, I say 
the Senator ought to do one of two things—either make him an 
executive officer distinctly or make him a legislative officer 
distinctly. 

Mr SMOOT. The Senator certainly has not read the bill, or 
he would not make that statement. The bill specifically states 
what authority the Public Printer is given. In the purchase of 
material at the Government Printing Office, where it exceeds 
$500, there must be secured the consent of the Joint Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. BROWN. That is it exactly. You do not get the con- 
sent of Congress. The committee, not Congress, is consulted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The joint committee is a creature of Congress, 


It was created by Congress; and I do not see how the matter . 


ean be handled in any other way. The Publie Printer can not 
ask every Member of the Senate and every Member of the 
House if a certain purchase shall be made. All the business of 
the Senate and the House is done through committees, and that 
is exactly what the proposed bill provides for. 

Mr. BROWN. But those committees of Congress can not ac- 
complish a thing on earth unless the action of the committee is 
ratified, but when the Printing Committee acts on the applica- 
tion of the Public Printer you permit that action to be final—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Would you rather have the action of the 
Public Printer final? 

Mr. BROWN. I would rather have that than to have the 
action of a committee which makes no report at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a report made by the committee, sub- 
ject to the action of Congress at all times. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand from the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from New York that the Executive head of the Government 
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has no authority over the Public Printer. Did there not a few 
years ago quite a controversy grow up, and was not one Public 
Printer removed by the President, and was there not a con- 
troyersy whether the Public Printing Office should be an open 
or a closed shop, and was not the action then taken the action 
of the Executive and not of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. ROOT. The Executive has no authority that I know of 
over the Public Printer except such power as results from the 
fact that he appoints the Public Printer, and the Public Printer 
is then under the direction of Congress. Of course the power of 
appointment does carry a certain power of coercion, by threat, 
implied or expressed, that there may be a change in the ap- 
pointee—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is not that true of nearly every head of a 
bureau in the Government—— 

Mr. ROOT. No. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That there is a certain degree of power 
invested in the appointing official? Take the case of fourth- 
class postmasters. The President has nothing to do with 
them. The Postmaster General can establish any policy he 
may please in regard to fourth-class postmasters, and while 
his command would not be authoritative, there would be the 
same power of coercion. 

Mr. ROOT. ‘The appointee is not bound to obey it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Or get out of his office. 

Mr. ROOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. He is not bound, 
except as he may see fit to do so in deference to the wishes of 
the President. The law makes some one the authority which 
appoints these men, and suppose that man appoints them in 
defiance of the President? The President can remove him. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, there are certain duties imposed 
by law upon these officers, in respect to which they are respon- 
sible under the law. There is no doubt about that. But the 
great body of the duties are duties which are subject to the 
supervision of the President, while there is none of that with 
regard to the Public Printer’s office. The President has no 
authority to give orders to the Public Printer on any subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. ROOT. He is responsible to Congress alone. 

PRINTING OFFICE ORGANIZATION, 


Mr, SMOOT. The second important feature of the bill is the 
permanent organization that it provides for the Government 
Printing Office. The printing act of June 23, 1860, when the 
Government Printing Office was established, provided a definite 
organization for that office and fixed the compensation of the 
foreman of printing at $1,800 and the foreman of binding at 
$1,500 per annum, respectively. The printing act of August 26, 
1852, had fixed the salary of the Superintendent of Printing at 
82.500 per annum. When the Federal Statutes were revised iu 
1878 the organization of the Government Printing Office was 
even more definitely fixed by law. Title 45 of the Revised 
Statutes relating to the public printing, advertisement, and 
public documents, provides for a Congressional Printer at 
$4,500 per annum, which salary was fixed by the act of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1867, a foreman of printing and a foreman of bind- 
ing, at $2,100 per annum, respectively, as fixed by the legisla- 
tive appropriation act of May 8, 1872. The Revised Statutes of 
1878 also provided that the Congressional Printer might employ 
four clerks at $1,800 per annum each and one clerk at $1,400 
per annum, “to have charge of the accounts with the depart- 
ments and public offices.” 

The printing act of January 12, 1895, also contains a definite 
organization for the Government Printing Office, with a Public 
Printer at $4,500 per annum, a chief clerk at $2,400 per annum, 
a foreman of printing and a foreman of binding at $2,100 per 
annum, respectively, a superintendent of documents at a salary 
5 be fixed by the Public Printer, and the following clerical 

orce: 

Two clerks of class 4, at $1,800 each; 2 clerks of class 3, at $1,600 
each; 1 clerk of class 2, at $1,400. í 

The act of 1895 also fixed the compensation of printers, press- 
men, and bookbinders. In conformity to these precedents the 
proposed bill likewise provides a definite organization for the 
Government Printing Office, but it differs from the present law 
in that it attempts to prevent a Public Printer from circumyent- 
ing the law and establishing an organization to meet his own 
whim or fancy. Before deciding upon the proper organization 
for the Government Printing Office the commission made a care- 
ful and extended study of the different organizations that vari- 
ous Public Printers have installed there. The commission also 
studied the organization of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, where in many respects similar conditions obtain as 
in the Government Printing Office. The commission also took 


into consideration the views of a number of experts who have 

studied the Government Printing Office organizations and ac- 

oone extended hearings on this subject to the present Public 
T. 

Since 1905 there have been four Public Printers and two 
Acting Public Printers in charge of the Government Printing 
Office. Each one had his own views of the proper organization 
for that establishment, but each in turn seemed more inclined 
to create new positions rather than abolish useless ones estab- 
lished by his predecessor. As a result there are now a number 
of useless positions in the Government, Printing Office which, I 
believe, the Public Printer would be glad to have abolished, but 
he seems to fear taking the initiative in this economy owing 
to the political influence which some of the persons holding 
these high-salaried positions haye sought to exert in their 
behalf. The time has come, I believe, for Congress to simplify 
the organization of the Government Printing Office and to pro- 
tect the Government from any further extravagances in that 
regard. Under the present law and method of making appro- 
priations for the Goyernment Printing Office the Public Printer 
has a fund of approxiniately $4,500,000 at his command annu- 
ally, out of which he can pay unlimited salaries for such posi- 
tions as he may choose to create at any time. There is not 
another officer in the Government who has the power to create 
and maintain such high positions as has the Public Printer. 

As an example of extravagances to which a Public Printer 
may go in his organization of the printing office, let me exhibit 
this scheme of organization which Public Printer Stillings es- 
tablished in 1908. This Stillings organization was overwhelmed 
with high-sounding titles. The office of the Public Printer was 
designated as the “ headquarters” of this army of officers with 
awe-inspiring names. The printing office was divided into 
so-called “ grand divisions,” each of which was under command 
of a “principal officer,” so designated. 

Let me enumerate for the enlightenment of the Senate the 
names of the “grand divisions” and the “principal officers” 


1. Headquarters, office of the Public Printer. 
2. Grand division of special a istration, in charge of appointment 
and correspondence officer. 
3. Grand division of statistics and accounts, in charge of statistician 
and accountant. 
4. a ste of purchase, in charge of chief inspector and purchas- 
g agen 
5. Grand division of maintenance, in charge of Deputy Public Printer. 
6. Grand division of public documents, in charge of superintendent of 
documents, and consisting of the three following divisions: Ad- 
ministrative, editorial, and bibliographical. 
a Graag division of manufacture, in charge of superintendent of manu- 
‘actures. 


Succeeding Public Printers have modified this organization 
somewhat, but have been unable to do little more than to cut 
out part of the high-sounding titles. I want to here call your 
attention to the organization as established by Public Printer 
Leech and that now in operation under the present Public 
Printer. 

The expert who was brought here by the Senate Committee 
on Public Expenditures, after a study of the Government Print- 
ing Office, reported that the present organization could be much 
simplified. The commission made a careful study of the organ- 
ization suggested by this expert, and agrees with him that the 
positions of superintendent of work, assistant superintendent of 
work, computer in charge, and separate sections for estimating 
and jacket writing are unnecessary places. A further study of 
the simple organization of the Bureau of Engraying and Print- 
ing, where an equal number of persons are employed, confirms 
this opinion that the present organization of the printing office 
is top-heavy, and should be modified in the interests of economy 
and efficiency. A 

At present a printer employed at night in the linotype section 
of the Government Printing Office, for instance, is under the 
following superabundance of supervision: - 

1. Assistant foreman of section. 

. Foreman of section. 

Assistant foreman of printing. 
Foreman of printing. 

. Assistant superintendent of work. 
Superintendent of work. 


Deputy Public Printer. 
Public Printer. 


The experience of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
of large private printing establishments, and even that of the 
Government Printing Office prior to the Stillings’s régime, has 
demonstrated the fact that this organization can and should 
be much simplified for the best interests of the Goyernment and 
the workmen employed in the Government Printing Office. 
There is nothing in the present law or appropriation acts to 
preyent the Public Printer from to-morrow establishing such 
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a position, for instance, as “Grand exalted and most sublime 
commander in chief of loose-leaf binders” in the Government 
Printing Office and paying such an officer a salary equal to that 
of his own. In yiew of past experiences, there is no assurance 
either that some future Public Printer might not attempt to 
create some such a ridiculous situation, unless Congress places 
a check on him as is proposed in the pending bill. 

While the bill increases the salaries of some officers, as I 
have enumerated before, the abolishing of useless positions 
more than compensates for the increases proposed. In every 
instance where an increase is provided for the commission 
felt that it was fully warranted and would materially aid the 
Government in securing competent men to fill these places. 

I believe the bill is one of the fairest measures ever reported 
to Congress in behalf of the employees of the Government 
Printing Office. Of this fact I have been assured by scores of 
these employees. In this connection I want to read a resolu- 
tion of thanks which I have received from Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union No. 101, of Washington. This resolution, 
signed and sealed by the secretary of the typographical union, 


reads as follows: 
COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 101, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1912. 


Drar Ma. Suoor: Columbia — ia phical Union, No. 101, at its 
meetin 3 voted to extend its sincere thanks to the Senate 
Commi on Printing for its equitable action in providing 30 work- 
ing days’ leave of absence to employees of the Government Printing 

ce, thus placing them on a with employees of the 
Executive Departments, who are gran 80 days’ leave of absence 
exclusive of Sundays and ho 

Wil you kindly acquaint the committee with the action of the 


union? 
Very truly, yours, Gro. S. SEIBOLD, Secretary. 

[sear] 

Hon. REED SMOOT, 

Chairman Senate Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 4 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension 
to certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will ask the Senator from Utah if he 
desires to complete his argument to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Several Senators have stated to me that they 
very much desire an executive session, and if there is no objec- 
tion on the part of the Senate, I would like to have leave to 
finish my remarks at the close of the morning business to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state to the Senator that notice has 
been given that another bill will be called up to-morrow morn- 
ing, and that some one else is to speak at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, perhaps I can follow after that Senator 
gets through, if notice has already been given. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcz] changed the notice 
he had previously given, transferring it to Monday next. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there will be no reason why I should not 
continue at the close of the morning business to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘There is no conflicting order, 
the Chair will state. 

SERVICE PENSIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R, 1) granting a service pension to 
certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico, 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 


so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As has been suggested by the Senator 
from Utah, an executive session is desired a little earlier this 
afternoon than usual, and I would like to state, so that Senators 
may have notice, that I will not call up the unfinished busin 


this afternoon for any action upon it. 2 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three hours and five 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On March 11, 1912: 

S. 2004. An act to amend section 1505 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States providing for the suspension from promo- 
tion of officers of the Navy if not professionally qualified; 

S. 4521. An act to authorize the change of the name of the 
steamer William A. Hawgood; and 

S. 4728. An act to authorize the change of name of the steamer 
Salt Lake City. 


PATROL SERVICE BY STATE OF TEXAS (S. DOC. NO. 404). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: : 


I transmit herewith statements of the amount expended b. 
the State of Texas for the increased force of rangers required 
for policing and patrolling the international boundary along the 
Rio Grande during the months of October, November, and De- 
cember of the year 1911, and during the month of January of 
the year 1912, together with certain correspondence bearing 
thereon. 

The correspondence explains my reason for transmitting the 
accounts to Congress. The additional patrol service by the 
State of Texas served to save to the United States the cost 
which a more extended patrol of the frontier by the Army would 
have entailed, and I recommend that an appropriation be made 
to meet the amount of the increased financial burden assumed 
by that State. 


THE Wuire House, March 12, 1912. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock and 6 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
March 13, 1912, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 12, 1912. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

First Lieut. Joseph H. Earle, Corps of Engineers, to be cap- 
tain from February 27, 1912, vice Capt. James A. Woodruff, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas M. Robins, Corps of Engineers, to be 
cone from February 27, 1912, vice Capt. William Kelly, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Roger D. Black, Corps of Engineers, to be captain 
from February 27, 1912, vice Capt. Horton W. Stickle, promoted. 

First Lieut. Theodore H. Dillon, Corps of Engineers, to be 
captain from February 27, 1912, vice Capt. Lewis H. Rand, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. De Witt C. Jones, Corps of Engineers, to be cap- 
tain from February 27, 1912, vice Capt. Edward M. Markham, 
promoted. 4 

First Lieut. Ernest Graves, Corps of Engineers, to be captain 
from March 2, 1912, vice Capt. Thomas H. Jackson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin H. Marks, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1912, vice First Lieut. Joseph 
H. Earle, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Earl North, Corps of Engineers, to be first lieu- 
tenant from February 27, 1912, vice First Lieut. Thomas M. 
Robins, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Albert H. Archer, Corps of Engineers, to be first 
lieutenant from February 27, 1912, vice First Lieut. Roger D. 
Black, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes, Corps of Engineers, to 
be first lieutenant from February 27, 1912, vice First Lieut. 
Theodore H. Dillon, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John C. H. Lee, Corps of Engineers, to be first 
lieutenant from February 27, 1912, vice First Lient. De Witt ©. 
Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank S. Besson, Corps of Engineers, to be first 
lieutenant from March 2, 1912, vice First Lieut. Ernest Graves, 
promoted. 


Wa. H. TAFT. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Capt. Theodore B. Hacker, commissary, to be commissary with 
the rank of major from March 11, 1912, vice Maj. George W. 
Ruthers, retired from active service March 10, 1912. 
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CAVALRY ARM. 


Capt. George E. Stockle, Eighth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 8, 1912, vice Maj. John D. L. Hartman, Fourth Cavalry, 
detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

First Lieut. Timothy M. Coughlan, First Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain from March 8, 1912, vice Capt. George E. Stoeckle, Eighth 
Cavalry, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 12th day of February, 1912, upon the 
completion of three years’ service as mepe: 

Preston H. McCrary, 

Arie A. Corwin, 

Baxter H. Bruce, and 

John B. Earle. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy, 
from the 5th day of June, 1911, in accordance with the pro- 
yisions of an act of Congress approyed Mareh 7, 1912: 

Harold S. Burdick, 

Claude S. Gillette, 

Roland M. Comfort, 

Comfort B. Platt, 

Charles E. Reordan, 

Hugo W. Koehler, 

George N. Reeves, jr, 

Ralph E. Sampson, 

Joseph M. Deem, 

Robert H. Bennett, 

Deupree J. Friedell, 

Harry C. Ridgely, 

George B. Keester, 

Wilbur J. Carver, 

Henry H. Porter, 

George A. Trever, 

George W. Hewlett, 

Franklin H. Fowler, 

Perey T. Wright, 

Zachary Lansdowne, 

Stanley R. Canine, 

Jesse B. Oldendorf, 

David H. Stuart, 

Ernest L. Gunther, 

Frank Slingluff, jr., 

John M. Ashley, 

Clifford E. Van Hook, 

Paul H. Marion, 

Solomon Endel, 

Joseph A. Murphy, 

James R. Barry. 

William N. REN, jrs 

Lawrence Townsend, jr., 

Edward C. Lange, 

Glenn B. Strickland, 

Stewart A. Manahan, 

Lucius C. Dunn, 

Rush S. Fay, 

Ewart G. Haas, 

Dennis E. Kemp, 

Junius Yates, and 

Francis L. Shea. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy, 
from the 7th day of March, 1912, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved on that date: 

Henry E. Rossell, 

Charles M. Cook, jr., 

Mervyn Bennion, 

Augustinėé H. Gray, 

Walter E. Brown, 

Charles L. Brand, 

Chester C. Jersey, 

Hollaway H. Frost, 

Howard K. Lewis, 

Robert T. Merrill, 

Warren L. Moore, 

Walter D. Seed, jr, 

James B. Will, 

Alfred T. Clay, 

Harry W. Hosford, 

Clarence K. Bronson, 

Franklin S. Steinwachs, 

Francis G. Marsh, 

Earle C. Metz, 

Herbert W. Underwood, 


Frederick C. Sherman, 
Percy K. Robotton, 
Wadleigh Capehart, 
Lyal A. Davidson, 
Hugh M. Branham, 
Alston R. Simpson, 
Robert C. Lee, 

Josiah O. Hoffman, jr., 
Edwin J. Gillam, 
Millington B. McComb, 
Frank H. Luckel, 
William M. Corry, jr., 
Melville S. Brown, 
George M. Cook, 
Sargent Force, 

Donald B. Beary, 
Joseph P. Norfleet, 
Bernard O. Wills, 
Elmer D. Langworthy, 
Robert E. Bell, 
Charles J. Moore, 
Walter V. Combs, 
Thomas Moran, “s 
Frank H. Kelley, jr., 
James A. Logan, 
Leslie L. Jordan, 

Jobn H. Smith, 

James T. Alexander, 
Francis A. LaRoche, 
Jobn L. Riheldaffer, 
Francis P. Traynor, 
Howard B. Berry, 
John H. Wellbrock, 
Ormond C. Pailthorp, 
Dorsey O. Thomas, 
Lewis Hancock, jr., 
Alfred Y. Lanphier, 
Melvin L. Stolz, 
Henry B. Cecil, 
William P. Brown, 
Spencer S. Lewis, 
William S. Nicholas, 
Walden L. Ainsworth, 
Edward K. Lang, 
Frank M. Harris, 
Robert N. Miller, 
Edwards B. Gibson, 
William A. Richardson, 
Charles A. Pownall, 
Lorain Anderson, 

Earl W. Robinson, 
Murphy J. Foster, 
James G. Ware, 
Homer B. Gilbert, 
Lawrence F. Reifsnider, 


~ Godfrey de C. Chevalier, 


Robert Gatewood, 
Walter A. Edwards, 
Frederick G. Reinicke, 
Valentine N. Bieg, 
Bolivar V. Meade, 
Miles P. Refo, jr., 
Samuel W. King, 
Edgar M. Williams, 
Walter D. LaMont, 
Earl A. McIntyre, 
Howard A. Flanigan, 
Robert T. Young, 
George L. Dickson, 
Mare A. Mitscher, 
Elmer K. Niles, 

Scott B. Macfarlane, 
Timothy A. Parker, 
George L. Weyler, 
Roman B. Hammes, 
Jefferson D. Smith, 
Earl W. Spencer, jr., 
Clarkson, J. Bright, 
William D. Kilduff, 
Herbert O. Roesch, 
Herbert A. Ellis, 
Romuald P. P. Meclewskt, 
John F. Donelson, 
Joseph F. Crowell, jr., 
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Webb Trammell, 
Charlton E. Battle, jr., 
‘Herbert R. Hein, 
Frederick S. Hatch, 
Herbert H. Bouson, 
Walter W. Webster, 
Beirne S. Bullard, 

Ole O. Hagen, 

Robert M. Griffin, 
Robert H. Skelton, 
Ernest L. Patch, 
Alfred G. Zimmerman, 
Roger W. Paine, 
Milton H. Anderson, 
Delevan B. Downer, 
Oliver L. Wolfard, 
Ellis S. Stone, 

Harry L. Merring, 
Morris D. Gilmore, 
Lybrand P. Smith, 
George M. Lowry, 
William D. Chandler, jr., 
Darrell B. Hawley, 
William E. Baughman, 
Harry W. Hill, 

John A. Fletcher, 
Bernard H. Bieri, 
Henry F. Bruns, 
Oscar C. Badger, 
James C. Byrnes, jr., 
Thomas S. King, 2d, 
Robert K. Awtrey, 
Edward C. McGehee, 
Howard S. Jeans, 
Bert M. Snyder, 

Scott D. McCaughey, 
Edward W. Hanson, 
Daniel J. Callaghan, 
Cecil Y. Johnston, 
Thomas Baxter, 
Samuel K. Day, 
Walter A. Riedel, 
Aylmer L. Morgan, jr., 
Edgar R. McClung, 
John R. Peterson, jr., 
John H. Magruder, jr., 
George F. Jacobs, 
James L. Rodgers, 
James M. Cresap, 

- Paul F. Foster, 
Everett D. Capehart, 
Frank Loftin, 

Lewis W. Comstock, 
Thomas S. McCloy, 
Lyell St. L. Pamperin, 
George B. Ashe, 
Joseph L. Nielson, 
Harold R. Keller, 
Frank C. McCord, 
Eric L. Barr, 

John C. Thom, 
Ralph F. Wood, 
Ames Loder, 

Paul M. Bates, 
Walter S. Davidson, 
John W. Reeves, jr., 
Henry J. Shields, 
Urey W. Conway, 
Guysbert B. Vroom, 
Robert P. Hinrichs, 
Elliot B. Nixon, - 
John M. Sylvester, 
Lucien B. Green, 2d, 
Joseph M. Blackwell, 
Frank E. P. Uberroth, 
Jenifer Garnett, 
Charles C. Gordon, 
Frank F. Reynolds, 
Glenn F. Howell, 
Sherwood Picking, 
Norman L. Kirk, 
Francis M. Collier, 
Jonathan W. Anderson, 
Pat Buchanan, 
James H. Taylor, 
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Merritt Hodson, 
George A. Rood, 
Ralph G. Risley, 
Fred Welden, 

John W. McClaren, 
Alexander Macomb, 
Moses K. Goodridge, 
William F. Callaway, 
Frederick Balzly, 
William C. Barnes, 
Wells E. Goodhue, 
Wallace B. Phillips, 
Solon E. Rose, 

Franz B. Melendy, 
Frederick L. Riefkohl, 
Joseph R. Mann, jr., 
Daniel S. McQuarrie, 
Harry D. McHenry, 
John F. Meigs, jr., 
John W. Gates, 

Van Leer Kirkman, jr., 
Philip R. Baker, 
Harvey S. Haislip, 
Harrison R. Glennon, 
Ralph E. Dennett, 
George F. Parrott, jr., 
Charles G. McCord, 
Alfred S. Wolfe, 
Ralph C. Lawder, 
Andes H. Butler, 
Eugene T. Oates, 
Harry W. Stark, 
Roy W. Lewis, 
Marion C. Cheek, 
Richard S. Field, 
Robert P. Molten, jr., 
Harry R. Bogusch, 
Eugene C. Sweeney, 
Samuel G. Strickland, 
Jay K. Esler, 
William J. Butler, 
Robert H. English, 
George C. Fuller, 
Lambert Lamberton, 
Bushrod B. Howard, 
George D. Murray, 
Carroll Q. Wright, jr., 
Oliver M. Read, jr., 
Joseph M. B. Smith, 
George J. McMillin, 
William H. O'Brien, 
Howard F. Kingman, 
John A. Baird, 

John T, Melvin, 
Howard S. Keep, 
James G. B. Gromer, 
William M. Quigley, 
Rivers J. Carstarphen, 
Albert R. Mack, 

John A. L. Zenor, 
Calvin H. Cobb, 
Henry S. M. Clay, 
William D. Ford, 
Robert B. Simons, 
Lee C. Carey, 

John H. Holt, jr. 
Norman Scott, 

Glenn A. Smith, 
Conrad Ridgely, 
Donald C. Godwin, 
Richard P. Myers, 
Webb C. Hayes, 
Howard Bode, 

Jay L. Kerley, 
Harold E. Snow, 
Robert M. Doyle, jr., 
Richard H. Booth, 
Morton L. Deyo, 
Harold T. Bartlett, and 
Robert M. Hinckley. 


POSTMASTER. 


MARCH 


12, 


James E. Sutton to be postmaster at Boynton, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 12, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fot 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we bless Thee for the nobility of soul 
which Thou hast implanted down deep in the hearts of Thy 
children, which from time immemorial under Thy guidance 
has lifted men from darkness unto light, from animalism to 
spiritualism, from savagery to civilization, from slavery to 
liberty—civil, political, and religious. Grant that it may con- 
tinue to assert itself until selfishness and self-seeking may give 
way to the broader views of fatherhood, brotherhood, illus- 
trated in the life and character of the Jesus of Nazareth, 
“until we all come unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ”; that Thy kingdom may come and Thy will 
be done to the glory and honor of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 4566. An act to provide for the purchase of ground and the 
een of a weather bureau observatory building at Billings, 

on 

AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 18960, 
the Agriculture appropriation bill, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the. Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Agriculture appropriation bill, with Mr. Bor- 
LAND in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For 3 yn — * — sacri ee birds — 

s ture, ture, an 
experiments "and demonstrations in destroying noxious 8 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend: 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

-Amen a line 17, 2 
and inserthag t the’ foll lowing words, name namely» AEE e ue aoaie 
infec with the b 


3.000. of Il de dee for’ th 
the 288 . ae $43, of MS tick sum $4,000 shall be used for the 
destruction of ground squirrels on the national forests in California.” 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I have had this matter of 
squirrels and rodents infected with the bubonic plague under 
investigation with the various departments since last June, both 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service. At that time there was no 
money available in the Department of Agriculture, but there 
was some money ayailable under the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service, and by an agreement it was arranged that the 
Marine-Hospital Service should furnish the necessary material 
for the Forest Service to distribute poisons to the Forest Service 
to exterminate these squirrels. Last summer there were two or 
three boys infected with bubonic plague. They had reached into 
the squirrel holes and were infected because of coming in con- 
tact with them and the flees getting on their hands and biting 
them. I desire now to read to the committee a statement of Dr. 
Blue, of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service, in regard to this service. It is found in the report of 
the California State Agricultural Society for the year 1910, and 


is as follows: 
SQUIRREL ERADICATION, 


By Surg. Rupert Blue, United States Public Health and Marine- 
ws 25 om Hospital Service.) 


The extermination of squirrels has become one of the serious problems 
of this State. The interest in the subject, prior to 3 was almost 
wholly an economic and financial one. Since that da te ‘evidence has 
been collected which proves that this animal is responsible for the 

transmission of pingue and the chief cause of its continuance in this 
country. As a result, the sanitarian has become interested in the nat- 

ural history of the ground squirrel, and has joined hands with the 
econemie interests in the war of extermination. 
A ip of the annual losses due to these a should not be 


ne The —— rowers are per better on this 
subject the Bh punue so I will men few facts in 
this connection. 2 = payee of th the Biological Sur- 
vey, stated that they inflict of crops, and 


rank 
among the most destructive of our 5 rodents. The amount of the 


annual loss to agriculture was 
readily believe in view of their 
the Pacific coast. 


,000,000. This we can 
tion and great numbers on 


snap ang Ha ervey 


REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


for cooperation and organization in the work of squirrel 
— — land ner general, suc = Will de in 1 pin 
— , success be imp e. 

a 2 of campaign of pu oP perioral cooperation of property owners, a State- 

publicity and education has been inaugurate by the 
Nes, hex th authorities. It is pointed out, in the literature issued, 
that the ject should be taken up for the purpose of protecting the 
lives of citizens and also to save the cone. m destruction, The 
ee of both the sanitarian and the agriculturist are thus con- 
side 

A plan of campaign has been proposed which places the ‘tke lege respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of the county boards of 2 rs. As they 
are the source of authority, all pte work should done with their 
consent and cooperation. It is the purpose of the health authorities, 
both Federal and State, to enforce the State law of March 13, 1909, 
called an “Act for the extermination of rodents.” It is believed, how- 
ever, that the landowner will wil 5 up the work, in view of the 
benefits to be gained by destroying t 


I will now call the attention of the committee to the act re- 
ferred to. It is found on page 311 of the Statutes of California 
for the year 1909. It is as follows: 

CHAPTER 204. 
An act declaring property infested with certain rodents to be a public 


The PR aah nae 


nuisance; requiring owners, i renr and persons having possession 
of or dominion over such propert: 7 to endeavor to exterminate and 

troy such redents; providi ‘or the — ye io: roperty by 
boards of health and r cers; authorizing "hoards of super- 


visors and other governing bodies to — —— materials and employ 
inspectors to prosecute such work 23 extermination; authorizing 
State and local —— authorities to prosecute such work in certain 
cases; pro for the payment of the expense 5 making the 
amount of su expense a lien on the p property 1 roviding for the 
collection of s such amount by ae of lien; and declaring 
any violatiom of the provisions th to be a misdemeanor. 


Approved March 13, 1909. 


The people of the je of California, represented in senate and assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 


Sxcrion 1. It shall be and is hereby declared to be the duty of —— 
person, firm, sessing or bi company, and corporation owning, leasi 
occupying, . or having charge of or dominion over any land, 
buil Seis ee pier, dock, vessel, or water craft 
is gophers, or ground squirrels, or as 
ae ett come to 


— ket A or its knowl- 
2 such rodents, by 


th to endeavor to 
8 The “State board of health and inspectors 


tg and other 
any pet — by such 
board — local health officers and ins rs SODORTA 
as hereinafter 
enter into sat 


and —.— de 4 t to 
taining whethe 
taining whether the same are infested 


ulldings, structures, 

of ascer- 

the requirements of this act as to the extermination and destruction 

thereof are being complied with: Provided, however, That no building 

occupied as a dwelling, hotel, or rooming house shall be entered for 

such pu: except between the hours of 9 o'clock in the forenoon 
and 5 o!“ . day. 

Sec. 3. The board of es arate of each county and the city council 
or other governing body ch city and county, city and town, when- 
ssp it may by 8 determine that it is necessary for the r- 
vation of the public health or to prevent the spread of 888 
infectious disease, communicable to 3 or when such board shall 


roperty, — appropriate moneys pur- 
ison, traps, and other materials for the 


such rodents in 


Pity and county, city or 


or cor- 
Se ship, cor charge of or 
ae bail ing, —— eta Pi pier, Goch, 
ah ig infested’ with guch rodents ‘shall fait fail, 
1570 or refuse to proceed and to continue to endeavor to exterminate 
and destroy such rodents, as herein required, it shall be the duty of the 
board of health, its inspecto and the local board of health and 
— officer at ones, to cause su nuisance to be aba by exter- 
= and — hoon i ch rodents. The expense thereof shall be 
eharge against the Leer Stee and county, city or town wherein the 
work ts done, and — board of supervisors or other governing body shall 
allow and pay the Thereupon the clerk of such ae shall file 
Se tbe office of the comnty. Neconder @ notice of ouch pe Gone 
a lien on such property for the amount of such paymen re 
d by such county, city and county, HY or town shall be a 
ich said eenei shall have been 


ty abated 
and may be recovered in an action on ee perty, which action 
to foreclose such lien shall = om t within days after such pay- 


city, or town attorney in the 
and county, city or town and for its benefit. 
enough of the proceeds shall be paid into the 
such county z and county, city or town to satisfy rae 
the overplus, if any there be, shall — 
the owner of the property, if known, and if not known shall 2 
into court for use ot such owner when it —— 

mplaint in such action that the property on which such lien 
osed is likel rom the Latte aged tye of the 
on o: e 


and h mer he 2 or unt 
endant Salt execute and file a bond, with sufficient sureties, con- 
for the payment = any judgment that may be recovered 
t him in the action and all costs. 
Sec. 8. Any violation of the provisions of this act shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor and shall be punishable as such, 


er’ 
de 
ditioned 
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Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gen- 
tleman what the State of California is doing in respect to this? 

Mr. RAKER. The State of California is expending hundreds 
‘of thousands of dollars on this matter, and they ask the co- 
operation of the United States Government. Right alongside 
of the places where the State of California is expending money 
for the extermination of these pests, there are the national 
forests, which are a perfect hotbed and hive for these rodents 
and squirrels. I desire now to read the following letter from 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agriculture, of date 
December 27, 1911: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 27, 1911. 
Hon. Joux E. Raker, 
House of Representatives, 


Dear Sin: Your letter of December 23 inclosing resolutions by the 
board of supervisors of San Benito County, Cal., in relation to the 
extermination of ground squirrels on public lands in that county, has 
been received. 

In reply I would say that I am much interested in the work of 
exterminating ground squirrels in California. I regret to state, how- 
ever, that the Biological Survey of this department, in charge of such 
work, at present has no money available for the pur x e survey 
has succeeded in effecting methods of destroying noxious rodents, 
which are now in general use within the United States. The experi- 
ence gained on the ground would enable the survey assistants to organ- 
ize and conduct an effective campaign against the pests. 

Should Congress, therefore, see fit to make an appropriation to carry 
on this undertaking, we shall be glad to prosecute it vigorously, 
especially in areas adjacent to cultivated lands. 

Respectfully, 
James WILSON, Seoretary. 


Upon the same subject I have a letter of date March 5, 1912, 


which is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 5, 1912. 
Hon. JOHN E. Raker, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: I have your letter of March 4, with regard to the appro- 
priation for exterminating rodents in national forests. 

This has been an unfortunate business all along the line. There was, 
I understand, plenty of money appropriated for the Marine-Hospital 
Service at the time the bubonic plague manifested itself among the 
squirrels of California. It has now extended very widely. I do not 
1 gga Congress would put money in the hands of this department 
with which to exterminate the squirrels, but I estimated for a sufficient 
amount to enable us to clear the rodents out of a national forest where 
they had become numerous. I am surprised that this plague has been 
allowed to spread over so large a part of California. I would be 
leased to see enough money appropriated to clean out the forests as 
Par as the bubonic-plague squirrel concerned. You will have to be 
the Judge as to whether it wise to publish these things that I am 
saying. 
Very truly, yours, t 
JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from California 
will permit an interruption at this point, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Bortanp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 18960, 
the Agriculture appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. a 

THE SMELTER TRUST. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged resolution, together with the report, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 419. 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, directed, 
if not incompatible with the public service, to inform the House whether 
the Department of Justice bas in its possession any information touch- 
ing the existence of a Smelter Trust in the United States, including the 
American Smelting & Refining Co.; whether complaint of the existence 
of a Smelter Trust, or 1 the operations of the American Smeltin 
& Refining Co. as the same might be affected by the Sherman antitrus 
law, has reached the Department of Justice; whether any steps have 
been taken or are in contemplation to investigate the existence of or 

rosecute any Smelting Trust; together with copies of any information 
uching the existence and operations, if any, of such trust. 


{House Report No. 409, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 


Mr. Ctaxrox, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
N report to accompany House resolution 419: 

The Committee on the Judiciary having had under consideration 
House resolution 419 report the same back with a substitute, as follows, 
and recommend the adoption of the substitute and that the resolution 
as so amended do pass: 

SUBSTITUTE. 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, directed. 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to inform the House o 
Representatives : 

1) Whether the 5 of Justice has in its possession 7 
information touching the existence of a Smelter Trust in the Uni 
States, in violation of the act approved July 2, 1890, entitled “An act 
to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies,” and acts amendatory thereof; 
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(2) Whether the Department of Justice has in its 


ssion an 
information 2 to establish that the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. constitutes in itself a trust or a part of any trust, in violation o 
the said act and acts amendatory thereof; 
(3) Whether complaint of the existence of a Smelter Trust or com- 


plaint touch the operation of the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
— the 12 might be affected by said acts, has reached the Department 


4) Whether an 
of 9 to dissolve yf Bice ar ee ee N 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, just one word. The resolution 
as introduced is inartificial in form. I need not go further in 
making comment upon that than to say that in line 3 of the 
resolution it refers to this body as “'The House.” That may 
be the ordinary parlance used in speaking of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but the legal and parliamentary way of describ- 
ing this body is as “the House of Representatives.” The com- 
mittee in executive session undertook to amend the resolution 
sọ as to preserve substantially all that the author intended and 
to accomplish all that he desires to accomplish. Mr. Speaker, 
the committee instructed me to redraft the resolution and to 
offer it in the shape of a substitute. This has been done and 
this substitute meets the intention of the author of the original 
resolution. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute in the nature of an amendment. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended by the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


LESLIE J, LYONS. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privi- 
leged resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 439. 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, directed. if not incompatible’ with public interest, to transmit 
forthwith to the House of Representatives a copy of the charges filed 

ainst Leslie J, Lyons, United States district attorney of the western 
district of Missouri, together with the rope of Arthur T. Bagley. 
ante agent detailed by the Department of Justice to investigate sald 
charges, and a statement of the action of the Department of Justice, if 
any, upon said charges and report. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will also read the report (H. 
Rept. 410). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary haying had under consideration 
House resolution 439 report the same back with the recommendation 
that it do pass. ; 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R. 19238, 
an act to amend section 90 of the act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911, with Senate amendments thereto, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree to 
the request of the Senate for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. CARLIN, and Mr. STERLING. 


AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 18960, the 
Agriculture appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the farther consid- 
eration of the Agriculture appropriation bill, with Mr. BORLAND 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] had preferred a request to be 
allowed to continue for five minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, in addition to what I said, I 
desire to read a letter and a statement from Surg. Gen. Blue, 


as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 6, 1912. 
Hon, JOHN E, 


„ RAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Raker: In accordance with your request of 
I transmit herewith a memorandum regarding plague and p 
pressive measures in rural California. 
Res; y RUPERT Bron, 
Surgeon General. 


esterday 
e-sup- 


FE E eee T EREE E IT STA) 


1912. 


MEMORANDUM FOR HON. JOHN E. RAKER, REGARDING PLAGUE AND PLAGUE- 
SUPPRESSIVE MEASURES IN RURAL CALIFORNIA. 


Plague was first discovered among Loh squirrels in California 
in August, 1908, the first infection ing found in Contra Costa 


County. 

Since that time infected squirrels have been found in Alameda, 
Contra Costa, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, Merced, Stanislaus, San 
Fresno, San Luis Obispo, and Los 


Benito, Santa Cruz, Monterey, 
Angeles Counties. 

ince July 1, 1911, no infected squirrels have been found in the 
following counties: Los Angeles, San Benito, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, and Stanislaus. On account of the thorough in- 
vestigations made in Los Angeles and San Luis Obispo Counties the 
belief is entertained that the infection has been eradicated from these 


counties. 

Further investigations will be needed, however, before the same 
belief can be had regarding the other counties mentioned. 

The work in the rural district as at present carried on is as fol- 
lows: Squyjirrel-free areas are maintained around the cities bordering 
upon San Francisco Bay to prevent reinfection and a similar area is 
being established in San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties to prevent 
the spread of infection to the eastward. Other employees are eng: 
in the destruction of squirrels in known infected areas, and still 
others are engaged in the eradication of i leha in conjunction with 
county supervisors and other local authorities. 

For purposes of determining to what extent infection has spread, 
hunters are Seniors. who shoot squirrels and forward them to the 
laboratory in San ancisco for examination. For eradication, poisons, 
such as carbon disulphide and strychnine, are used. 

Since rs dng 1908, approximately 500,000 squirrels have been col- 
lected ; of this number 570 were found infected with plague. 

Not even an approximate estimate can be made of the number of 
squirrels destroyed by poison and other means, but the total will 
amount to very many times the number collected. 

Large areas have heen. so completely freed from squirrels that a few 
men suffice to prevent reinfestation. 

ince the advent of the rainy season and on account of the low 
state of the epidemic fund the rural field force has been reduced from 
117 to 67 men and the total expenditures for all purposes in the State 
from about $20,000 per month to $14,000 per month. According to 
last advices, the expenditures on the part of the State and counties 
amounted to about 244.000 per month. This does not include expendi- 
tures being made by farmers, ranchers, and other private individuals, 
the amount of which can not be estimated. 

As you are aware, some work is being done in forest reserves and 
national parks by the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture for 
the extermination of ground squirrels, but as they do not have as yet 
specific appropriations for this purpose it is not very extensive. 


Now, he made that statement on the ground that there was 
an appropriation in the bill, but it was not allowed. I also want 
to call your attention to the letter of H. W. Henshaw, Chief of 
the Biological Survey, as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1912. 
Hon. Joun E. Raker, 
House of Representatives. 

Drau Sin: In reply to your letter of March 4, just received, I beg to 
say that in the estimate for appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1913 the item for investigating the food habits of North 
American birds and animals in relation to agriculture, etc., carried an 
appropriation of $43,000, of which sum $3,000 shall be used for the 
destruction of ground squirrels In the national forests in California. 
The bill as reported to the House reduces this estimate to $39,000 and 
omits the clause relating to ground squirrels. If the item could be re- 
stored as set forth on page 61 of the Book of Estimates, it would enable 
oe th re a beginning on the work of ground-squirrel destruction in 

‘alifornia. 

I should add, howeyer, that not less than $100,000 will be necessary 
to secure any effective results in exterminating the squirrels over any 
considerable area of the national domain, and to exterminate the squir- 
rels within the entire area covered by the national forests would re- 
quire a much larger sum. 

The necessity of initiating this work within the national forests 
arises from the fact that the fox of exterminating ground squirrels now 
being vigorously pushed by the State can not made permanently 
effective unless similar work is done within the national forests; since 
the latter will continue indefinitely to act as nurseries from which the 
ANEA | State and private lands will be repopulated. The extermina- 
tion of these piaus cartyin rodents is of supreme importance, not only 
to the State of California, but to the people of the United States as a 
whole, since other species of ground squirrels more or less similar to the 
California species inhabit the States to the eastward beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River. Hence the disease is likely to be transmitted at any 
ane to these and so become endemic over a large part of the United 

es. 

Respectfully, H. W. HENSHAW, 
Chief Biological Survey. 


Also, I want to call your attention to a letter of January 4, 
1912, from the Chief Forester, Mr. Graves, as follows: 


DISTRICT S—COOPERATION, PLAGUE PREVENTION, 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Week oma Servicer, 
ashington. 4 
Hon. Joun E. Raker, „ 
House of Representatives. 


Dran Mr. RAKER: Your letter of December 29, is received. 

In accordance with the request contained in your letter, I shall en- 
deavor to outline all information in the session of this office with 
reference to the extermination of ground squirrels, su posed carriers 
of F flea, within the national forests 2 the State of 

On March 20, 1911, the Secretary of Agriculture, in repl 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasur. ander date of Maren 185 191 L 
ae 5 ee 8 beer in the extermination of 

rode upon e n ti 1 
Btate of California, assured him that every effort would be 5 Ee the 
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Forest Service to secure the extermination of the rodents within the 
national forest mentioned. On March 22 the district forester at San 
Francisco, Cal., was instructed to cooperate with the State authorities 
and with the Public Health and M e-Hospital Service in the exter- 
mination of ground squirrels and other rodents which might be infected 
with bubonic plague. 

On March 28 the district forester at San Francisco addressed a letter 
to the supervisor of the Monterey National Forest, instructing him to 
cooperate with Surg. ng oe Blue, who was in charge of the plague- 
suppression measures in fornia, and advising the supervisor that if 
it was impossible for his regular force of rangers to give Dr. Blue the as- 
sistance he required additional guards should be employed, it being 
understood, however, that if extensive operations, such as poisoning, 
were found necessary the work would be under the general instructions 
of the Biological Parve: On April 5 the acto district forester advised 
the Forester that Dr. Blue had ested the detail of a member of the 
8 Survey to take charge of squirrel poisoning within the Monte- 
rey Forest. The supervisor was also authorized to employ two addi- 
tional men to cooperate in the work of squirrel cradication, giving all 
their time to it. e men were employed and worked under Dr. Blue’s 
instructions in collecting specimens of ground squirrels from various 
parts of the Monterey National Forest. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that none of the specimens collected within the forest 
was found to show any evidence of bubonic-plague infection. 

At the beginning of the current fiscal year the question arose of mak- 
ing necessary provision for the continued employment of men engaged 
in this work, and on wie d 22 the legal aspects of the question were 
referred to the Solicitor of the Depa ent of Agriculture for his con- 
sideration and opinion. On July 27 an opinion was rendered by the 
Solicitor as follows: 

“I have had under consideration your letter of the 22d instant, ask- 
ing to be advised whether there are any legal objections to the Forest 
Service engaging in the examination of the bubonic-infested mammals 
on the Monterey National Forest, in California, in cooperation with the 


board of health of that State. It appears that the Secretary of the 
n is now cooperating with the State board of health and 
Marine-Hospital Service, and he has requested that this department 


render all necessary service in the extermination of the above-stated 
mammals within the national forests. 

“The act of wey 23, 1908 555 Stats., 251), provides that officials 
of the Forest Service designated by the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
in all ways that are practicable, and with respect to national forests, 
aid the other Federal bureaus and departments, on request from them, 
in the performance of the duties imposed upon them by law. I am of 
the opinion that you may direct the forest officers to give such assist- 
ance to the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service as will be prac- 
ticable in the extermination of infested mammals, when such service 
can be rendered without interference with the regular duties of these 
officers. But I am further of the opinion that the Forest Service can 
not undertake, as an independent service, the extermination of these 
mammals, for the reason that Congress has not provided any appro- 
priation to pay for such work. 

“T have examined the act of the California Legislature of March 13, 
1909, which requires every person owning or possessing or controlling 
any tand which is infested with rats, mice, gophers, or ground squir- 
rels to exterminate such rodents by poisoning, trapping, or other appro- 

riate means. The papers before me contain several suggestions that 
t might possibly be obligatory upon the department to undertake the 
destruction of these mammals on the national forests. 

“The California act provides for enforcing its provisions and in 
effect creates a lien upon the land for expenses incurred by the State 
in the extermination of the above-nam mammals. In my opinion 
there is no authority in the State to undertake the enforcement of this 
law on the national forests to ay — extent, at least, than efforts 
at the e se of the State to destroy the mammals on the national 
forests. think it is probable that the State officials should at all 
proper times have access to the national forests for the purpose of 
exterminating these mammals, and, as I have stated above, I am of the 
opinion that it would be proper for the forest officers to render such 
incidental assistance in the extermination of the pests as would be 
compatible with the duties for which they are employed.” 

In view of the Solicitor’s opinion. it was decided that the Forest 
Service would not make any expenditures for the specific purpose of 
squirrel eradication but would confine its efforts to cooperation with 
the State authorities and the Public Health and Marine-Hospitai Serv- 
ice, such cooperation to consist of the distribution of poisoned grain 
and other materials, which would be furnished by the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service, and which could be distributed by the local 
forest officers in connection with their other duties and without entail- 
ing hind additional expense to be met from the Forest Service appro- 
priation. 

To sum up, the attention of the Department of Agriculture was di- 
rected to the ground-squirrel 2 on March 16, 1911, and between 
that date and July 1, 1911, the Forest Service confined its plague-pre- 
vention work to the Monterey National Forest, where the regular force 
was supplemented by two special men, and all worked in cooperation 
with the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Rupert Blue. From July 1 to December 31, 1911, the Forest 
Service, in accordance with the terms of the solicitor’s opinion, co- 
operated to the extent of distributing poisoned grain, etc., where such 
work could be done without interference with the regular duties of the 
forest officers and without undue expenditure of Forest Service funds. 
In the latter half of the calendar year, however, the work was greatly 
broadened in its scope and poison rain was distributed upon several 
national forests. This was the situation up to January 1, 1912. 

The suppression of bubonic plague through the destruction of ground 
squirrels and other rodents is without doubt one of the most important 
sanitary problems which confronts the Government at the present time. 
and one which should therefore receive special attention. believe that 
the work of squirrel extermination within the national forests, the na- 
tional parks, and upon the unreserved public lands should be under the 
direction of one bureau, which should have means of anying on the 
work on a scale sufficiently large to secure results comparable to those 
being secured by the owners of private land within the State. It fol- 
lows that the Forest Service should not be charged with all or any part 
of the work of squirrel extermination, except to such extent as the 
local forest officers may be able to cooperate with the representatives of 
the bureau charged with the general direction of the work. In my 
opinion this bureau should be either the Biological Survey of the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 

ervice of the Treasury Department. 
Very sincerely, yours, H. S. GRAVES, 
Forester, 


Also, I wish to insert herewith a resolution from the board 
of supervisors of the county of Tulare, State of California. 
This is the same that has been received from other counties: 


RESOLUTION BY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF THE COUNTY OF TULARE, CAL. 


In the matter of the extermination of ground squirrels and other 
rodents in Tulare County, Cal. 


Whereas the county of Tulare is now en in conducting a campa: 
for the extermination of ground sq and other rodents wi 
its borders and is ding a large of money from the county 
funds in such campaign ; 
an 


and 

Whereas all owners holders of private pro; throughout said 
county are being notified and required under the law to proceed at 
once to exterminate squirrels and other rodents upon their PY og goats 4 
and are now engaged actively in the work of such extermination ; an 

Whereas there are within the borders of said county very considerable 
areas of land, title to which is vested in the United States of 
America, the same consisting of unappropriated and unoccupied por- 
tions of the public domain under the Jurigdletian of the Departments 
of the Interior and Agriculture; and 

Whereas unless the ground squirrels and other rodents upon all lands 
so owned and controlled by the United States are exterminated at 
the same time as those upon private lands thro ut the county, 
the said lands under the ownership and control of the United States 


afford a focus for the reinfestation of neighboring private lands 
with the said animals, thus nullifying effects of t county and 
of its citizens to exterminate ow, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the board of supervisors of said county of Tulare 
earnestly uest the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture of 
the United States Government that they p as tiously as 
art of the Federal Government with this 

exterminating the ground 


Resolved, That our Representatives in eo from California be 
urged to bring the matter of squirrel eradication on Government lands 


in an eff request 
be made for the eradication of ground 
all public lands ee = under jurisdiction of the above 


À ies of this resolution be forwarded to the Depart- 
te and Agriculture herein ted and to the 
Members of the Senate and House of Representatives from California. 

Passed at a regular meeting of the board of supervisors of said 
county of Tulare, held at Visalia, Cal., on the 10th day of August, 1911. 

Ayes 5, noes 0. 

T. B. TWADDLE, 
iat: Chairman of the Board of Supervisors. 
Avon M. COBUBN, 
Clerk of said Board. 

I hope the committee will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman. 
these papers which have been read would indicate, it is a great 
pity that my colleague could not have appeared before the com- 
mittee and stated his case. 

Now, let me say to the committee that this appropriation has 
been increased from $35,000 to $39,000—an increase of $4,000. 
This amount will be used for the destruction of noxious rodents 
in the national forests in connection with reforestation, for the 
destruction of ground squirrels and prairie dogs in the public 
forests, and for demonstrating methods for poisoning these ani- 
mals on infested contiguous areas, and investigating repressive 
measures in connection with damage by the crawfish to cotton 
and corn crops in the Southern States. Eight thousand dollars 
was estimated for this purpose, but the committee reduced it 
to $4,000. 

Now, your committee had this whole matter in mind, and we 
asked Mr. Zappone to give us an account of this money—how it 
was used. He said: 


Mr. Zaprone. In detail the $8,000 is as follows: $2,000 for the de- 
struction of noxious rodents in the national forest in connection with 


for 9 the ee dogs in national ests 2 — other publie 


lands, and for demons methods for gpg 
badly infested contiguous areas; and $1, for iny ting repres- 
sive measures in connection with by the to cotton 


and corn crops in the Southern States. 
the general expense fund, ad hn exception of a ake. of $ to 


ve. 


I said to my friend this morning, in talking about it, that I 
regretted he had not come before the committee and made a 
statement. Of course I was compelled to make a point of order 
on it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this question does not 
belong to the Forest Service at all. The campaign was started 
in 1907 by the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service in 
the city of San Francisco in order to eliminate the bubonic 
plague. 

Mr. LAMB. This is not the Forest Service that we are con- 
sidering; it is the biological service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And since that time the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent $1,000,000 on this work under the control of 
the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. They have an 
organization now in the State of California that costs about 
$23,000 a month. Twelve counties of that State have in them 
squirrels which are infected with a flea which is supposed to 
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communicate the bubonic plague. There is no indication and 
no eyidence that these squirrels are found infected in any 
national forest outside of the State of California. 

The matter was very thoroughly looked into and investigated, 
and the Legislature of California last year passed a bill appro- 
priating a considerable sum of money to enable the State to 
cooperate with the Federal Government in this work. For. 
Some reason or other the bill was vetoed by the governor of 
California. 

There are two distinct and conflicting. theories about the 
value of these investigations. The Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service believes it is of great importance that these 
squirrels should be exterminated, While a great many other 
persons believe that it is useless to attempt it. It has cost a 
2 dollars to exterminate 10,000 squirrels affected by this 

ea. 

But whatever the importance of the work, it should be under 
the control of one service of the Government and not dis- 
tributed among a number of the different services of the Gov- 
ernment. This work has all been paid for out of an emergency 
fund pit at the disposal of the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service. Since 1897 it has expended in various works 
$3,350,000. It is the service to which the Government natu- 
raliy looks to prevent and control and eliminate epidemics of 
every Character.. It is the service which alone should have con- 
trol of the attempt to exterminate the flea or the squirrel from 
which the bubonic plague comes. This is no place in which to 
start another service along the same lines. The Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service has this work so organized that 
by cooperation with local authorities and individuals and 
localities the best results are to be attained. And if it were 
desirable or necessary the cooperation should be with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, we could very readily submit the 
request in the proper manner, so that the work should be in- 
vestigated. But if this work were initiated in this department 
and continued in the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice and turned over to the Department of the Interior, we would 
shortly have several bureaus or services engaged in the same 
work, without any cooperation, and accomplishing much less, 
with a greater expenditure, than could be accomplished if it 
were concentrated under the one head. It seems to me it is 
wholly out of place for an agricultural bill to appropriate 
money for the purpose of investigation of epidemics and their 
cause. : 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia makes a 
point of order against the amendment on the grounds, the 
Chair takes it, that it is new legislation. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the first part of the amendment that extends the 
language “noxious animals” to include rodents and ground 
squirrels infected with bubonic plague is in order and germane 
at that point. The only portion of the amendment that the 
Chair has any doubt about is the limitation in the last part 
on the sum of $4,000 to be used for the destruction of rodents 
and ground squirrels in the national forests in California. 

There has been some question made as to the power of the 
House, by amendment on an appropriation bill, to limit what 
is called the general discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in expending these sums. The Chair is not unaware that there 
have been precedents in which dicta of various kinds have 
been expressed to the effect that the discretion of an executive 
officer could not be limited by these amendments. In the 
opinion of the Chair, however, that is not, as has been ruled 
before, a matter of parliamentary law for the Chair to decide. 
The question of how far the executive officer shall expend 
appropriations provided for him ought to be primarily in the 
control of this body, and the Chair is still of the opinion, 
expressed in former rulings, that if, in the opinion of the House, 
an investigation of certain scientific matters in a particular 
locality or respecting a particular class of animals or plants is 
sufficiently different in kind to warrant a separate appropria- 
tion, the House has the right to say so. Therefore, the point 
of order to the entire amendment is overruled. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair over- 
looks the distinction between the power of the House to do a 
thing and the right of this committee to legislate upon an 
appropriation bill, which are very distinct. There is no ques- 
tion but that the House has the right to limit the discretion of 
the Secretary. The rule of the House prohibits legislation upon 
an appropriation bill, and any provision purporting to limit 
the discretion which the head of a department has is legisla- 
tion and changes the law, and under the rules of the House, 
adopted by the House itself, is not in order bn an appropriation 
bill. But that does not affect the powers of the House. It 
affects the ability of the Committee of the Whole House to in- 
corporate into an appropriation bill that which the rule pro- 
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hibits, because it is legislation. There is a long line of de- 
cisions which unquestionably sustain this contention. Not long 
since, when the fortifications bill was before the House, the 
question was considered as to whether it was in order to limit 
the expenditure of a certain sum for the acquisition of land at 
Cape Henry as a part of the coast defenses of the country. 
The question was whether such a limitation was in order, and 
inasmuch as the proposed amendment limited the power of the 
department to spend the money for the acquisition of sites, it 
was held under the rule, to which attention was called, that 
it was not in order. The same rule applies to this bill. This 
amendment would be legislation upon an appropriation bill, and 
to that objection is made, but not on the ground of any con- 
tention that the House itself has not the power in the manner 
provided by the rules to legislate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has considered all that, the 
Chair will say to the gentleman from New York, and the logical 
result of that line of reasoning would be that we would simply 
make an appropriation of $14,000,000 for the Department of 
Agriculture, and stop right there. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Chair is mistaken. The rulings are 
very distinct. The limitations which can be placed in an ap- 
propriation bill are not limits upon the discretion of the execu- 
tive officer, but they are limitations which are well defined and 
understood, under the rules, upon appropriations. If the ruling 
of the Chair were to be followed, there is nothing under the sun 
in the way of legislation which is not in order upon this appro- 
priation bill. [Cries of Vote!” “ Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAKER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 7, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For biological investigations, including the relations, habits, geographic 
distribution, and migrations of animals and plants, and the preparation 
of maps of the life and crop zones, $10,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend line 21 by 
striking out the word “ten” and inserting the word “ twenty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 21, by striking out the word “ten” and inserting the 
word “twenty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the $10,000 contained in this 
paragraph is a cut from the last appropriation bill of $10,000, the 
last appropriation having carried $20,000 for the purpose speci- 
fied in the paragraph. I believe that the committee has made 
this cut under a misapprehension, and I bope the chairman of 
the committee will accept my amendment. 3 

I will say that the present salary list under this paragraph is 
now $14,500, or $4,500 more than is proposed in the bill itself. 
The work that has been done under this paragraph is of great 
public importance. The maps of life and crop zones are of 
great benefit to the different States, and the department is 
being constantly called upon for assistance in that respect. 

We also have pending before Congress now a number of bills 
looking toward the Federal regulation and supervision and care 
and protection of migratory birds, and the data that is secured 
under this paragraph is of the greatest importance in the con- 
sideration of that question. Believing that the committee acted 
under a misapprehension, thinking that it was a cut of $10,000 
of the whole appropriation for the Biological Survey, I hope the 
chairman of the committee will accept the amendment, 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, this work is being done at the 
Smithsonian Institution, consisting principally of these maps, 
and we thought that the appropriation could be cut 50 per cent 
in the interest of economy without any injury to the service. 
We thought that $10,000 was enough for this work. [Cries of 
“Vote!” “Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curtor). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT]. j 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, Division of Accounts and Disbursements: One chief of di- 
vision and disbursing clerk, who shall be administrative officer of thé 


fiscal affairs of the department, $4,000; 1 assistant chief of division, 
$2,750 ; 1 chief of office of accounts and fiscal agent, $2,500; 7 district 


in all, 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
page 60, line 11, “ $4,000,” and in lines 11 and 12, “ $2,750,” and 
in lines 23 and 24, 51,400.“ It is an increase, Mr. Chairman, 
of the salaries provided for by law. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve his 
point of order, so that I may make a statement? 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order be- 
cause I do not intend that there shall be an increase of salaries 
for the chiefs so long as the provisions of this bill carry only 
$240 a year for such labor as charwomen. I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. LAMB. The point of order is conceded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment—— 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to lines 
11 and 12, “$3,000,” which amount I ask to be changed to 
2 ae First, I move to insert, in line 11, instead of $4,000,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lame]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 11 strike out the words “four thousand” and insert the 
words “three thousand seven hundred and fifty.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire of the 
gentleman from Virginia if he will state why the committee 
recommended $4,000 for this official? 

Mr. LAMB. I was going to do that, and ask the gentleman 
to reserve his point of order in case he had in mind to make 
one. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is an amendment pending now, 
upon which debate is in order. 

Mr. LAMB. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, that the entire 
accounting and disbursing work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is centralized in the Division of Accounts and Disburse- 
ments under this official. The work of the division has in- 
creased about 300 per cent in the last year. The Agricultural 
Department is believed to be the only department where the 
disbursing and accounting work is centralized in one division, 
In the Department of Justice they a have a disbursing clerk at 
$2,500 and a Chief of Division of Accounts at $2,500. In the 
Department of the Interior they have a disbursing clerk at 
$2,250, who receives $1,000 additional as disbursing clerk for 
employees in the Capitol, making his salary $3,250. 

In addition there is a financial clerk at $2,250 in the Indian 
Office, a financial clerk at $2,250 in the Patent Office, and a dis- 
buprsing clerk in the Geological Survey at $2,500, all these 
officers being under the Interior Department. 

This man is a most capable, worthy, and indefatigable em- 
ployee, who renders invaluable service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was no estimate for an increase 
of his compensation. 

Mr. LAMB. No; but it was the universal sentiment in the 
committee on both sides, in view of the services that this man 
had been rendering, that this recognition should be given him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Virginia to this fact, which perhaps has not been 
ealled to his attention before: 

As a result of the investigations of the so-called Dockery 
Commission, made in 1894, a system of accounting was insti- 
tuted in the Government service. That was one of the most 
exhaustive investigations ever made, one of the most compre- 
hensive, and as a result of it there was provided a system of 
accounting and auditing which, if followed, is of immense 
service to the Government. It contemplated the existence of 
disbursing offices and that an administrative audit should be 
made of accounts, not by the disbursing officers, but by the 
head of the bureau or service which has control over the ex- 
penditures of funds. If the so-called administrative audit is 
made by the man who pays the money, if the voucher upon 
which it is paid is made in his office, one of the safeguards of 
the entire system is broken down. 

Mr. LAMB. The Treasury Department goes through all that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say a word about the Treasury 
Department in a moment. Nearly every disbursing officer in 
the Government wishes also to act as an auditing officer, and he 
should not. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lame] calls attention to 
the Treasury Department. The disbursing clerk of the Treas- 
ury Department in January, 1911, disbursed $1,316,464.22. He 
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issued 10,834 cheeks and paid 9,471 vouchers. The appropria- 

tions out of which these disbursements were made numbered 83. 

In 1912 in the month of January he disbursed $2,042,050.54. 
He issued 11,996 checks and paid 10,581 vouchers. The num- 
ber of appropriations to which they were chargeable was 449. 
He made 113 collections of miscellaneous receipts, amounting to 
$6,808. Now, if the disbursing officers in these departments 
were confined, as they should be, to the mere work of disburs- 
ing money, and the administrative audit were made, as it should 
be, by the officer under whom the disbursement takes. place, 
there would be a very great difference in the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. LAMB. Has my friend from New York finished what he 
wishes to say? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. I ask that the time of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Lame] be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Lames] be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMB. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The disbursing office in the Department 
of Agriculture costs $114,620, and there are 69 employees. The 
amount that is disbursed is $21,391,976. 

The Auditor for the State and a number of other departments 
makes the final audit of all the disbursements for the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, State, Justice, Commeree and Labor, 

Government Printing Office, and other minor branches 
of the publie service, amounting for the last fiscal year to more 
than $102,000,000; there are employed in the office at this time 
82 persons, with salaries amounting to $118,510, and the esti- 
mates for next year call for only 80 persons, with total salaries 
reduced to $116,950. 

The salary of the disbursing officer in the Treasury Depart- 
men is $3,000. The total salaries in his office are $15,390. 
The number of persons employed is 9, and his total disburse- 
ments are $17,600,000. 

In the Department of Justice the salary of the disbursing 
officer is $2,750, the total salaries of his office are $15,570, the 
number of persons employed is 10, and the total disbursements 
are $5,000,000. 

In the Department of Commerce and Labor the salary of the 
disbursing officer is 83,000. The total salaries of the persons 
employed in his office are $35,260, the number of persons em- 
ployed is 25, and the total disbursements, including the Census 
Office and Lighthouse Service, $14,120,540. 

This office in the Department of Agriculture should be a dis- 
bursing office. The administrative audit should not be made in 
the office in which the vouchers, prepared when the adminis- 
trative audit is made, are presented for payment. It is a great 
misfortune that this office has so developed and encroached 
upon service that does not legitimately belong in a disbursing 
office. 

Mr. LAMB. Why has not the gentleman suggested these 
changes before? Why does he wait to come here when this 
appropriation is made? He should have suggested that a 
better system could be devised. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Virginia that I first examined this bill after it was reported. 
It was impossible for me to do. it earlier, and I am putting inte 
the Recorp these facts where they will be of value, and where 
they can be used in the future for the purpose of remedying a 
situation which should be corrected. 

Mr. LAMB. It can not be corrected until another year. 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. I am saying that it can be corrected in 
the future. 

Mr. LAMB. Inasmuch as I admitted the point of order 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I simply wish to place these facts in 
the RECORD: 

Mr. LAMB. I did not finish my remarks, because I was 
going to admit the point of order. This man disburses 
$22,000,000 or $23,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Auditor for the State and Other 
Departments audits $102,000,000. 

Mr. LAMB. The disbursing clerk of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission gets $5,000. 

Mr. FTEZGERALD. The compensation of everybody in the 
Isthmian Canal Commission is upon a higher plane than in any 
other department of the Government service. 

Mr. LAMB. This man is exceedingly efficient. He is com- 
pelled to give a large bond, and has recently added to his 
other duties the disbursement of the appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 


streams, the Appalachian project, and the appropriation for 
that amounts to $2,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is merely drawing checks to pay 
for land purchased. 

Mr. LAMB. In addition to the above duties this official is the 
administrative officer of the fiscal affairs of the department. 
He assists and works on the estimates for the appropriations 
for Congress and makes the annual fiscal report required to 
Congress. He handles all other fiscal matters pertaining to 
that department. Last year the committee allowed this in- 
erease that we allowed this year, but it went out on a point of 
order, as this one is going out on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lams]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAMB. In lines 11 and 12, I move to insert “ $2,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 60, lines 11 and 12, after the word “division,” in line 11, 
insert the words “ two thousand five hundred dollars.” * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAMB. In lines 23 and 24 I move to insert $1,200.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 60, lines 23 and 24, after the word “ files,” in line 23, insert 
the words “one thousand two. hundred dollars.” ? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of making an inquiry. I notice in the 
eurrent law, under this paragraph where there are several fiscal 
agents, it authorizes their detail in or out of the city of Wash- 
ington in the Forest Service. That is omitted in this bill. In 
the opinion of the committee, is that not required? Can they 
still be detailed in the Forest Seryice outside of the city of 
Washington? 

Mr. LAMB. That is the construction that we put upon it. 
That is what we suppose. 2 

Mr. MANN. For instance, on page 60, line 14, there are seven. 
district fiscal agents, at $2,000 each. Under the law as it now 
reads there is provision for their detail to the Forest Service, 
in or out of the city of Washington. Without such provision, 
is it the opinion of the committee that they can still be so 


detailed? 


Mr. LAMB. I think they can be detailed anywhere. 

. Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General expenses, Division of Accounts and Disbursements: For the 
temporary employment of assistants and labor in the city of Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, official traveling expenses, office fixtures, furnitu 
supplies, adding machines, telegraph and telephone servi freight 
and express charges, and all other expenses, $10,000 : Provided, That 
hereafter Sc of the Division of Accounts and Disbursements 
— x detailed by the Secretary of Agriculture for accounting and 
disbursing work in any bf the bureaus and offices of the department 
for duty in or ont of the city of Washington, and employees of the 
bureaus and offices of the department may also be detailed to the Divi- 
sion of Accounts and Disbursements for duty in or out of the city of 
Washington, traveling Ea errara employees so detailed to be pua rom 
the roprintion of the or office in connection with which such 
pe - 

Mr. FIFZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, on that paragraph I re- 
serve the point of order. 'Fhis is a new item. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, this apparently involves an in- 
crease of $10,000, but in reality it is merely a transfer of this 
amount from the contingent fund department, which has been 
reduced accordingly. Heretofore all supplies, office fixtures, 
typewriters, adding machines, and miscellaneous materials for 
the use of this division have been purchased from the con- 
tingent fund. This practice originated a number of years ago 
when the division was very small, but it is now believed to be in 
the interest of good administration to have a special appropria- 
tion for that purpose. A provision similar to that enacted last 
year in regard to the detail of library clerks in the department 
has also been added to the detail of clerks to and from the di- 
vision for accounting and disbursing work. As all fiscal re- 
ports and financial statements desired by Congress are prepared 
in this division, it is absolutely necessary that such temporary 
details be made from time to time, and such details can not be 
made unless specific authority is given by Congress. It will 
also permit the elimination of the general language in the statu- 
tory roll of the division relative to details to the Forest Service, 
and will enable the division to assist other bureaus. and officers 
as well as the Forest Service when necessary for accounting 
and disbursing work. In auditing and paying the accounts of 
the departments, the Division of Accounts and Disbursements 
must necessarily cooperate with and do work for all its bureaus 
and officers, and this change is in the interest of good adminis- 
tration. - > 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this is a reyersal of 
what Congress has for years been attempting to do, and that is 
to consolidate the contingent funds of the various bureaus of 
the different departments of the Government. It was disclosed 
some years ago that in the Navy Department, with various 
bureaus having separate contingent funds, the head of one 
bureau in one room purchased a globe of the world, costing 
$300. They needed one temporarily in the room next to him, 
and because these expenditures were made by these bureaus out 
of separate funds it was not known that such a globe was in 
the department, and they purchased another one, when the one 
in this other room would have done very well for those needing 
it in the adjacent room. Here is a Division of Accounts, and 
the disbursing officer is asking that he may have a contingent 
fund of $10,000. The entire expense of his division is $114,000. 
This Department of Agriculture, with this $10,000 and the 
$96,000 additional given farther on, has a larger contingent fund 
than any other department of the Government, with the excep- 
tion of the Interior Department. That department, with its 
great ramifications and many services of every character, has a 
contingent fund that does not exceed $122,000. If this new fund 
be started, instead of tending toward economy and efficiency, 
it will tend very largely to looseness in administration and ex- 
penditure. This chief of division should have purchased for 
him whatever is required that properly would be chargeable to 
the contingent fund out of the contingent fund of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it would be a good thing if every 
bureau chief, or every chief of a division, were required to have 
the purchases made out of one central fund, so that some one 
in the department would know just what was being expended. 
This new language is intended and will result in accentuating 
the conditions to which I have called attention. This disbursing 
office should be conducted as a disbursing office, and it should 
in the end make administrative audit of every account which is 
to be paid. Otherwise there will be the anomaly in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which does not exist in any other place in 
the Government, of the man who is to pay the voucher prepar- 
ing the voucher to be paid in his own office, and, as a matter of 
fact, it should be prepared by the man responsible for the 
conduct of the service for which the appropriation is made 
available, paid by the accounting or disbursing officer when 
presented, providing the appropriation is not exhausted and it 
is shown that it is available for the purpose for which made. I 
know of an instance in which the head of a bureau required a 
meat chopper, which would have cost 85 cents, for the purpose 
of grinding rubber into a pulp for the purpose of certain inves- 
tigations, and he made a requisition, prepared the voucher, and 
sent it to the disbursing officer of his department in order to 
have it paid. This disbursing officer, assuming that he had an 
obligation to make audit of these matters before he honored 
their requisition, sent an inspector to investigate and ascertain 
the need of this meat chopper by this bureau, when it was not 
at all within the scope of the functions of a disbursing office. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall insist upon the point of order. It is 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York make 
the point of order to the entire paragraph? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ido. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to have 
the total changed to correspond. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a general order to that effect. 

The Clerk read às follows: 

Total for Division of Accounts and Disbursements, $114,620. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make an exhibit and repre- 
PONDI Diy FATALO Congress EO te held ac Lethinieae Alberto, Comeau, 
October 12-26, 1912, $10,000. 5 i 5 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, on that I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
order? 

Mr. LAMB. Certainly. - 4 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr.Chairman,I offer this amendment because 
I believe that our Government and our people owe it not only to 
the good cause to be served. but to our neighbors, the Canadians, 
to have an exhibit and to have the Government represented at 
the dry farming congress to be held next fall at Lethbridge. 
The six sessions of the dry farming congress heretofore have all 
been held within continental United States. The work of the 
congress is a most useful and important one. It teaches and 


Will the gentleman reserve his point of 


encourages scientific agriculture. The name is something of a 
misnomer, but it is used because it has been found possible, in 
the first instance, to most interest those who are meeting the 
semiarid conditions on the western plains and who call them- 
selves dry famers, but the scientific methods of deep plowing, 
thorough cultivation, and moisture and fertility conservation 
are methods that would prove of very great value if used else- 
where in agriculture. These methods are peculiarly adapted to 
the restoration of worn-out soils. They will be of especial bene- 
fit in the restoration of the abandoned farms of the East. They 
will be found highly useful in bringing to a condition of fertility 
the worn-out soils of many parts of the country. So, while the 
work was inaugurated in the West to meet a condition found 
in the semiarid West, it is of a character which will be and has 
already been of very great value to American farmers in all 
parts of the country. At all of the sessions of the Congress 
heretofore held the Dominion of Canada has been represented 
by officials and by exhibits. The last session was held at Colo- 
rado Springs last fall. The Canadian Government made one of 
the finest exhibits made there. Several high officials of the 
Canadian Government, interested in agricultural development, 
were present at the meeting. This appropriation simply pro- 
poses that we shall return the compliment that the Canadians 
have paid us by their presence at our meetings and in the 
exhibits they have made at former congresses. It will also 
show our continued interest in this far-reaching and highly im- 
portant work. I hope that the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a ruling on the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Salaries, Division of Publications: One editor, who shall be chief of 
division, $3, ; 1 editor, who shall be assistant chief of division 
82,250; 1 chief ‘clerk, $2,000; 2 assistant editors, at $2,000 each; 1 
assistant editor, 00 . 50 4 assistant 3 at $1,600 each; 1 assist- 
ant editor, 1,4 : 1 assistant editor in charge of marng, 120003 
1 indexer, $1,400; 1 assistant in charge of illustrations, $2,000; i 
draftsman or photographer, $1,500; 2 draftsmen or photographers, at 
$1,400 each; 6 dra en or photographers, at $1,200 each; 1 assistant 

hotographer, $900; 1 assistant in charge of document section, $2,000; 

assistant In document section, $1,600; 1 foreman, miscellaneous dis- 
5409 $1,500 ; assistant foreman, eee 3 


messenger boys, at $360 each; 
> a AS at $480 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. D 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

Page 62, line 25, strike out the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word twenty.“ 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, in offering 
this amendment I am in hopes that the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the committee itself will acquiesce in it. I undef- 
stand and am reliably informed that in the Bureau of Distribu- 
tion of Farmers’ Bulletins there are now so many bulletins that 
are going out to the farmers of the country and the people 
generally that it is impossible for that department to get them 
out quickly and efficiently. In other words, I am informed that 
when you send your request it sometimes takes a week or more 
before the farmers and the people who desire the bulletins get 
them. There is no good reason why that condition should exist. 
We should not, in order to save the paltry sum of $8,400, which 
this amendment carries, defeat it and permit this inexcusable 
condition to continue to the detriment of efficiency in this par- 
ticular service; but on the contrary, this amendment should 
be adopted, thereby contributing to the people who desire these 
n throughout the. United States prompt and efficient 
service, 

I believe in economy, but never at the expense of efficiency 
in any of the various bureaus of this great Agricultural De- 
partment, a department that, with the exception of the Post 
Office Department, benefits more people materially and dis- 
tributes greater good to all the people than any other depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. 

I take it that when we send out our lists of bulletins to the 
people in our districts and they write back what bulletins they 
desire they have a right to get them promptly. I take it that 
there is no member of this committee who will controvert that 
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proposition. I understand that an addition of 10 skilled 
laborers will make an efficient service there. 

Mr, Chairman, as it stands we are up against this proposition: 
In my district—and I suppose other Members do the same 
thing; in fact, I know they do—I send every voter a list that 
this bureau gets out of the bulletins that are published by the 
department and request that they indicate those bulletins which 
they desire. The requests come in and we send them-to the 
department. That is a procedure which has grown popular, 
you will understand, and is bound to grow more popular. When 
the farmer or the man who requests the bulletins does not get 
them as quickly as he should—and every man is entitled from 
the public service a quick and prompt response—they write to 
their Congressman and want to know the reasons why they have 
not received the bulletins they requested. This canses, neces- 
sarily, the Congressman to write this particular correspondent ; 
it causes him, in addition to that, to write to the depart- 
ment in order to ascertain whether the bulletins have been 
sent out or what is the reason for the delay. Necessarily, 
it causes the employees in that particular bureau or depart- 
ment to make an investigation of that particular matter and 
report on it, and that causes the department to use a stenog- 
rapher or clerk to answer the correspondence of the Congress- 
man. Consequently, I think it takes up as much time and 
causes as much expense in the department in answering the 
correspondence of the Congressman in making legitimate ex- 
cuses in the premises as it would to put on these extra em- 
ployees. I trust the chairman of the committee will accede to 
this amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me ask the gentleman if he has any report 
from the chief of the division as to the necessity for these 
clerks? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I will say to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] that this matter came up by 
reason of several correspondents in my district wanting to know 
why they had not received the bulletins which they had re- 
quested. I called up the bureau, and I was informed that they 
did not have sufficient laborers there to do the work, and that 
they were in need of more of them. And I told them to furnish 
me the facts and I would offer this amendment. Here is a let- 
ter that I recelved from the editor and chief of the bureau in 
response to that request, that I will read to the committee: 

Marcu 1, 1912. 


Hon. B. P. HARRISON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Harrison: In compliance with your request, I take pleas- 
ure in inclosing herewith a brief statement showing the necessity for 
additional skilled laborers to enable this division to promptly fill con- 

ional orders for the mailing of farmers’ bulletins. The use of the 
fists of these bulletins by Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, 
which just recently became very popular, and justly so, has resulted in 
an enormous increase of work for which the division was unprepared 
and which was not anticipated when the estimates were made or even 
when the bill was reported by the committee. Only about 40 employees 
are at present available for this work, and it is absolutely necessary 
that additional assistants be procured in order to avoid delay in the 
filling of congressional orders. As this method of distribution is likely 
to continue, e permanent provision should be made for increasing 
the force. = 


* * * * 


0 > . 
Jos. A. ARNOLD, Editor and Chief. 

[The time of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
having expired, by unanimous consent he was granted two min- 
utes additional.] 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. But, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that the committee in charge of this bill is not responsible 
for this condition at all, because this is a condition that arose 
after the committee had its hearings on this bill. 

And I might advance, in this connection, Mr. Chairman, as a 
further argument in behalf of this additional help, that we must 
take into consideration the fact that there is to be an increase 
of 30 or more in the membership of this House on the 4th of 
March next, and you will have to provide for the increase, be- 
cause evidently the more Congressmen there are the more bulle- 
tins will be sent out. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is it not a fact that many of these employees 
are working an hour overtime every day? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I think that is true, but I 
have no direct information on that point. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will ask the gentleman if he does not think 
that five additional will be sufficient? Have you investigated 
as to that? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I have investigated, and the 
editor and chief, Mr. Arnold, informs me that 10 will be neces- 
sary. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. How many publications are handled in 
the Division of Publications? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. There were handled last 
year 27,000,000 copies of these bulletins, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. And how many employees have they? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. They have 40 employees 
now performing that particular function. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They add 50 laborers in this bill. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. No, sir; it does not add 50 
at all. These 40 include clerks and stenographers and different 
employees for indexing and gathering them, and all that. These 
10 that I provide for by my amendment will only collect the 
bulletins, put them together, and other men in that department 
will send them out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are 50 new places, are there not? 

Mr. CANDLER. No, sir. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is there not a considerable increase in 
this bill in the Division of Publications? 

Mr. LAMB. No, sir. Those are not estimated for. 
ought to have known the condition at that time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think that 40 people can be 
greatly overworked at that rate. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. They handled 27,000,000 
bulletins last year. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That would make 2,000 bulletins for 
are one day of the year—if each one did an equal amount 
of work. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I will say to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frrzarratp] that I do not think that is 
exactly a fair statement, because all the employees in this de- 
partment do not handle these bulletins. There are many clerks 
and stenographers there that are performing different functions 
than those performed by these laborers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are more than 40 employees in 
the Division of Publications, because there are 50 laborers men- 
tioned right here in these five-lines. And it seems to me from 
the figures given that they have a force sufficient, and that there 
will not be a very great burden on these employees. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON] yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman figured out whether there is 
an increase or decrease of the number of employees that can be 
utilized for this purpose in this bill from the existing law? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I would say to the gentle- 
man that in this bill, line 24, page 62, there are carried 25 clerks 
at $840 each. The last bill carried in that item 85 clerks. 

Mr. MANN. In the item just before that in this bill there 
were 27 clerks, while in the last bill there were only 11. This 
was an increase in salary of a number—— 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. In line 2, page 63, in this 
bill, ins item carries 27 skilled laborers, and the last bill car- 
ried 50. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but that is the distinction. The last bill 
included. skilled laborers and clerks under cne item, and this pill 
changes it and makes in that place 20 skilled laborers, and 
transfers clerks who receive $720 each to the item of “27 clerks 
at $900 each.” What I want to know is whether the gentleman 
has computed whether the tofal number of employees which can 
be utilized for this purpose was a decrease or increase from the 
existing law? ` 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I would say to the gentle- 
man, in figuring up this matter I find that there is an increased 
appropriation over the last appropriation bill of $25,400, and a 
decrease from the last appropriation bill in these particular 
items of $27,640, showing practically $2,000 of saving in this 
bill over the last bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] has expired. ~ 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMB. I wish to say that those to which the gentleman 
refers are promotions. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman realizes that where the bill 
covered before 50 skilled laborers that those clerks are used in 
the distribution of farmers’ bulletins, the same as the skilled 
laborers are, and that the committee has segregated those two 
branches of the service and put them under the head of 
“clerks” in one place and “skilled laborers” in the other. Is 
there any increase or decrease in this bill of skilled laborers? 
It looks to me like an increase. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, these changes were made by the 
committee in pursuance of their policy to increase the salaries 
of all low-grade positions: In addition, with the above ar- 
rangement of salaries, the titles of all employees on the roll 
designated as “ clerks ” or“ skilled laborers,” have been changed 
to either “clerks” or “ skilled laborers” in order to more nearly 
make their titles agree to the duties performed. Under the 
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arrangement no clerk will be paid a salary less than $840, the 
lower salaries being paid to laborers, and so forth. g 

It is very likely that if this statement, now made by the 
gentleman here to-day, had been made before the committee, 
notwithstanding we had the economy cap” on all the time, we 
would have given five or six clerks more for this work. The 
strongest argument made by the gentleman is that this House 
is to be increased in its Members—some 34? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. LAMB. And of course that will entail considerable extra 
work in this Division of Publications, which has the hardest 
work and the fewest people and lowest-paid people at this time. 

Mr. CANDLER. This situation is in the nature of an emer- 
gency, because it did not exist to the extent that it exists now 
at the time when the committee considered this proposition. 
There is not an addition of a single, solitary man, so far as 
numbers are concerned, in this bill over what there were in the 
previous bill. There is some promotion in reference to some of 
the employees, which, of course, involves some increases of sal- 
ary, but the condition that exists at this time with reference to 
this matter, as is clearly shown in the remarks and statement 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who re- 
cently addressed the House, makes it necessary, in order to 
secure prompt service, that these skilled laborers as a matter 
of necessity should go in the bill. I have no doubt they would 
have gene into the bill if the need for them had been known 
when the bill was prepared, and I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrrarp] if I 
understood him aright to say that the average number of bul- 
letins sent out is 2,000 each day by the 40 clerks? Did the gen- 
tleman mean to convey the idea that each clerk sends out 2,000 
a day? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Two thousand a day was the statement 
made. 

Mr. HAUGEN. By each clerk? In that case it would be 
80.000 altogether in a day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understood the statement made to me 
was 2,000 a dux. 

Mr. HAUGEN. By each of the 40 clerks? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. : 

Mr. HAUGEN. My computation is 2,000 bulletins for each 
clerk. That seems to be a considerable number. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not for bulletins. 

Mr. HAUGEN. An average of 2,000 bulletins a day for each 
clerk is a considerable number. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I do not consider that would be many 
in my office. If the employees in my office could not send out 
2,000 a day, I would have somebody else do the work. 

Mr. LEVER. I myself used to address these seed blanks and 
document slips; I used to be a clerk to a Member; and if I 
could send out 2,000 of them a day, without folding or pasting, 
I considered that a pretty good average day's work. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, we have labor-saving machinery and 
devices and different matters now that gentlemen do not think 
about and perhaps have not had called to their attention. There 
are machines that fold, close, and address documents and pre- 
pare them for mailing. That would apply to a large part of 
these bulletins. 

Mr. MANN. There are no machines that paste the labels on 
these envelopes, so far as I know; are there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand there are. 

Mr. MANN. Are there any machines that paste the labels on 
the envelopes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are machines that print the labels 
on the envelopes, and paste the labels, if necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Has the Government provided such machinery? 

Mr. LEVER. Not yet. 

Mr. MANN. I never saw such a machine. I would like to see 
one myself. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarney). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment, to strike 
out the word “ five,” in line 4 of page 63, and insert the word 
“four,” and to strike-out the word “two,” in line 5, and insert 
the word “ three.” ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 63, line 4, strike out the word “fiye” and insert in lieu 
thereof the 


word “four,” and on page 63, line 5, strike out the word 
“two” and insert in lieu thereof the word three.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the Chief of the Publications Divi- 
sion calls attention in the hearings to the need of an increase 
in the salaries of the emplofees of this class. One of the per- 
sons now on the roll as a folder delivers the blank franks to 
the Members of the House and takes them when addressed from 
the Members' offices to the Division of Publications. That is 
part of his work. A very little of his time is given as a folder. 
He is doing the same kind of work and work of the same char- 
acter that the other skilled laborers do who are mentioned in 
line 6. He is a man of a very large family, and it seems to 
me that, inasmuch as he is doing the work that the other skilled 
laborers are doing, he ought to have the same salary. The 
amendment simply makes a change of $100. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Borranp). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Hvucues of New Jer- 
sey having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, 
in writing, from the President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the House of Representa- 
tives that the President had approved and signed bills of the 
following titles: 7 : 

On March 4, 1912: 

H. R. 18794. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney General to 
deliver to the governor of the State of New Mexico, for the use 
of the State, certain furniture and furnishings, law books, and 
typewriters. 

On March 11, 1912: 

H. R. 13570, An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
to certain employees of the United States the right to receive 
from it compensation for injuries sustained in the course of 
their employment,” approved May 30, 1908. 


AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Contingent 


expe ent of Agriculture: For stationery, 
blank books, twine, me 


nses, 

r, gum, dry goods, soap, brushes, brooms, mats, 
oils, paints, glass, 9 hardware, ice, fuel, water and gas pipes, 
heating apparatus, furniture, carpets, and matting; for lights, freight, 
express charges, advertising. telegraphing, 3 postage, wa: g 
towels, and necessary repa and improvements to buildings, grounds, 
and 3 apparatus; for the purchase, subsistence, and care of 
horses and the purchase and repair of harness and 9 for official 
3 only; for the payment of duties on imported articles, and the 

partment of Agriculture's proportionate share of the expense of the 
dispatch agent in New York; for official traveling expenses; and for 
other miscellaneous supplies and expenses not otherwise provided for, 
cal and efficient work of the d 


various bureaus. divisions, and offices of the Department of 1 
e to this 


fund 
Treasury — 
3 —.— 
ng, and duplica 
of the Depart. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the language on page 67, line 22, beginning with tHe 
word “ provided“ and down to and including the word “ depart- 
ment,” in line 5 of page 68. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Lams] that the reason I insist on the point of order 
is this: A similar request was made by two departments of the 
Government at the last session of Congress, and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury looked into the matter very carefully and 
said it would absolutely destroy the efficiency of the audit of 
these appropriations. I read that opinion very carefully at 
the time, and in view of that statement of the comptroller 
and his familiarity with the accounting system, we deemed it 
wise not to have that provision incorporated in any of these 
bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I move, on page 67, line 21, to 
strike out the word “ninety-six” and insert the words “one 
hundred and six.” x 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lams]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 21, page 67, strike out the word “ ninety-six and insert the 
words “one hundred and six.” i 
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The CHAIRMAN. 


The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
In all, $95,329. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking a question. 

Mr. FOWLER. I reserve a point of order against that para- 
graph, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LAMB. It is not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. FOWLER. I reserve the point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 68, after “ rent in the District of Columbia; ” all 
the remainder of that page. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that 
that point of order comes too late. Each one of these items is 
a separate paragraph, and the point of order of the gentleman 
made as to those aboye is entirely too late. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, it is not a paragraph, because 
of the fact that each one of them depends upon the other. The 
punctuation is not such as to show that they are distinct para- 


graphs. 

Mr. LEVER. As to fhat point, Mr. Chairman, I would say 
that the same punctuation to which the gentleman refers runs 
through the entire bill. Evidently the Chair can not hold other- 
wise than that each of these items is a separate item and para- 
graph in itself. 

The CHAIRMAN.- The Chair understands that is the ruling. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. I do not understand the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the ruling has 
been that each one of these items constitutes a separate para- 
graph. The gentleman must make his point of order against the 
one which has just been read by the Clerk, otherwise it would 
not apply. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina if it is not the law that 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the last paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to know why the 
chairman of the committee segregated these items, and what 
was the object of this segregation? 

Mr. LAMB. It was for convenience in putting these rents on 
different pages and accounting for these rents for each bureau 
separately. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentleman think that a distinct ap- 
propriation for each one of the bureaus is more satisfactory 
than to have a lump sum covering them all? 

Mr. LAMB. That is the reason we did it. 

Mr. FOWLER. And that it will prevent extravagance and 
uncertainty about the means of carrying on each bureau of the 


department? If that is the object of this segregation I with- 
draw my point of order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The House has frequently demanded this 
information. 


«Mr. HAY. I reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. HAY. The point of order is that under the law of March, 
1877, the appropriation must specifically state what buildings 
are to be paid for out of the appropriation. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point that the gentleman's point of 
order comes too late, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Oh, no. The gentleman made it 
as soon as he could after the other point was withdrawn. 

Mr. HAY. I am not making a point of order; I am simply 
reserving it. I want to call attention to the fact that that is 
the law, and that in all these appropriation bills it should be 
specifically stated what building is leased and how much is paid 
for each building. 2 

Mr. LAMB. I know the gentleman understands something of 
the situation. He does not mean, does he, that the law requires 
that each one of these particular buildings used for all these 
different departments shall be described in the bill? 

Mr. HAY. Undoubtedly, as they were described in the Army 
bill. 

Mr. LAMB. There is no telling how many houses they do 
rent for all these departments. I undertook to go through all 
of them once. Many of them were built for private houses. 
There may be a hundred of them. 


Mr. HAY. It took two pages of the Army bill to describe the 
buildings rented under the War Department for the use of the 
Army. 

Mr. LAMB. Has that been going on all the time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Lams] for the first time in this bill has segre- 
gated the rent items in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LAMB. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And provided for them specifically? 

Mr. LAMB. Yes. We thought it was in the interest of 
economy to do that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman has done wisely, 
and he has so framed the other provisions of this bill as to make 
it impossible to expend any larger appropriations for rent in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LAMB. That was the idea. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is one paragraph here that I 
desire to inquire about, if the gentleman will permit me. On 
page 69, in lines 4 and 5, there is provision just read: 


For additional rent, In cases of emergency, for any bureau, division, or 
office of the department, 510, 0% %0 . * y 


Mr. LAMB. Yes. We discussed that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is nothing in contemplation at 
the present time for that. Why should the Department of 
Agriculture haye a fund available in case it desires to increase 
its space during the year any more than any other department 
of the Government? 

Mr. LAMB. It was to provide for emergencies. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The department is spending, in the city 
of Washington, for rent $85,329. 

Mr. LAMB. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And that is for accommodations in addi- 
tion to the building that was authorized within seven or eight 
years, which cost $1,500,000. It seems to me that if, in addi- 
tion to the building recently constructed, this department has 
$85,000 for rent in the District of Columbia we can well with- 
hold from it an appropriation of $10,000 to be used in case 
somebody determines that it would be desirable to increase the 
available space. 

Mr. HAY. I call the attention of the gentleman to the law, 
which is the act of March 3, 1877. 

And hereafter no contract shall be made for the rent of any building 
or por of any building to be used for the purposes of the Government 
in the District of Columbia until an W age therefor shall have 
been made in terms by Congress, and that this clause be regarded as 
notice to all contractors and lessors of any such building or part of 
such building. 

Mr. LAMB. We did not have that law before us. 

Mr. HAY. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is only two or three years since we com- 
pleted two great buildings for the Department of Agriculture, 
at a cost of several million dollars. I think it was well under- 
stood at the time these buildings were under way that they 
would supply all the space needed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and that no further necessity would exist for the payment 
of rent for any outside buildings. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of this committee whether he has investigated the neces- 
sity for the use of buildings outside of those that were specially 
constructed for the Agricultural Department and whether his 
committee does not believe that those buildings are adequate to 
all the needs of the service? 

Mr. LAMB. Does the gentieman think 12,000 people can 
work in those buildings? 

Mr. MADDEN. The buildings which are supposed to be 
rented are not owned by the Government. The buildings which 
are owned by the Government were constructed at a cost of sev- 
eral million dollars, with the purpose of furnishing all the space 
that might be needed for the proper conduct of the service. 
Now, I notice that the committee come in here with a recom- 
mendation for the expenditure of $85,000 per annum for rent 
over and above the space which should be adequate in these 
new buildings, and I want to know from the chairman of the 
committee whether he can give the Committee of the Whole any 
information to show any justification for the recommendation of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and whether the committee un- 
derstands that the new buildings erected are inadequate, and 
whether all this outside space is needed for the proper conduct 
of the business of the department? 

Mr. LAMB. We have not been around to inspect every one of 
these houses that they rent, although we have seen many of 
them. We must take their statement, which is to the effect that 
they must have this space in which to do their work. We are 
bound to trust them and must assume that they know what they 
are doing. If you go down now into some of these outside build. : 
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ings that they rent, you will find a very crowded condition and 
more people working than you would like to have working with 
you in a room. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the committee make any sort of an in- 
vestigation to ascertain the adequacy of the buildings which are 
owned by the Government in the District of Columbia for use by 
the Agriculture Department? = 

Mr. LAMB. We have been to them, just as the gentleman 
has. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not been through them at all. 
asking the gentleman in charge of the bill for information. 

Mr. LAMB. I spent a month in going through them. I went 
through all the public buildings and all the small buildings and 
saw the clerks and the apparatus with which they do their ex- 
perimental work. Some of the buildings are not only very 
crowded, but in great danger of fire. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is the judgment of the gentleman from 
Virginia, then, that the recommendation made by the committee 
of this expenditure of $85,000 per annum for rent is a reasonably 
justified recommendation? 

Mr. LAMB. It is. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I should like to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the question of public buildings does not come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Committee on Agriculture. The Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds has jurisdiction over 
that matter. I think the gentleman is also aware of the fact 
that the building of which he is now speaking has not been com- 
pleted, and that only the two wings have been completed. 

Mr. MADDEN. The buildings that are up are completed. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Part of the buildings are up. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law provided that a building should 
be constructed and completed within the authorization, and it is 
a notorious fact that the then President of the United States 
arranged to have the building constructed in the manner in 
which it is, and that he sent his representative before a com- 
mittee of the House to contend that the law had been complied 
with by building two wings, leaving a space between them, with 
the intention of filling it in at some other time, despite the in- 
tent of Congress. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. What President of the United States did that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no doubt that if he should ever 
again become President of the United States he would conduct 
himself in the same lawless manner, 

Mr. HAUGEN. As stated to the gentleman from New York, 
the building is complete as far as it has gone. The two 
wings are completed, but the building is not completed as con- 
templated by some, as stated by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FITZGERALD]. I suppose at some later date the space re- 
ferred to will probably be filled in. 

Anyone who has investigated this matter, I think, will agree 
with me that all of the employees of the department—and that 
applies to every other department of this Goyernment—should 
be housed under one roof. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman recall when the appro- 
priation for this building was made? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will not the gentleman agree with me that 
that is not the building that Congress contemplated should be 
erected—a building of two wings? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not know what Congress contemplated. 
I know the building was constructed according to plans and 
specifications. J 

Mr. BUTLER. But there are two buildings. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It was built according to my understanding. 
I do not know what the gentleman’s understanding was. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did the gentleman understand at the time 
that the appropriation was made—I recall it quite distinctly— 
that they were to put up two wings and leave out the center 
part of the building? 

Mr. HAUGEN. My recollection is that Congress made a cer- 
tain appropriation. I am not sure about the amount. I think 
the first appropriation was about a million and a half dollars 
for a building, and a building was erected and went as far as 
the money would permit. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law provided that the building 
should be completed for that sum. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is complete in itself. It may not be accord- 
ing to plans and specifications such as the gentleman might 
have had in mind. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was in accordance with the plans and 
specifications, but it was not in accordance with the law. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman would not say that the build- 
ing is complete. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. 
two buildings instead of one. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Iowa 


It is complete as far as it goes. We have 


yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Did the appropriation and authorization for that 
building come from the Committee on Agriculture in the first 
instance? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It came through the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds; that is my recollection. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is that it eame from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. BUTLER. They procured it, I think. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It was authorized, I believe, by the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and properly so. The 
Committee on Agriculture has no jurisdiction over the construc- 
tion of buildings. 

Mr. MANN. It might be properly so, if that is the case. The 
question is whether that is the case. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that is the case. My recollec- 
tion is not very clear, but it is that that building was authorized 
by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman may be correct. I have an 
impression in my mind that it came from the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And inasmuch as this committee had no 
jurisdiction over the buildings, over the building of a public 
building, I rose more for the purpose of calling to the attention 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds the need of 
a new building to meet the needs of that department, in 
order that the employees of that department may be housed 
under one roof, aud that we may do away with some of this 
duplication of work, with a great number of messengers and 
libraries and various other expenses that might be saved. I 
rose more for that purpose than any other. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
lines 4 and 5, page 69. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that we have passed 
those lines. 

Mr. LAMB. Why would the gentleman do that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that the reading is 
now on lines 6 and 7. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I object to returning to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish the gentleman would listen to 
what I desire to say. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is the appropriation of money to be 
used as an emergency rent fund. No other department of the Gov- 
ernment has any such fund. We are spending nearly $600,000 
for rent in the city of Washington. We ought not to encourage 
by appropriations of this kind the renting of space unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. LAB. If it had not been necessary we would not have 
done it. J 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
will remember that, for the first time, there is carried a spe- 
cific appropriation for rent in the District of Columbia; that 
heretofore the item covering rent in the District of Columbia 
has been included in lump-sum appropriations, so that the exact 
amount for rent was not fixed by the appropriation act. I think 
the committee has done wisely in segregating the rent items 
from the ordinary lump-sum appropriation items, and providing 
specifically for rent, but in order to do that the committee has 
provided an emergency fund, very properly, it seems to me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois surely does not think that is necessary. In the first place, 
in making these specific appropriations, $4,680 more is appro- 
priated for the next fiscal year than is being paid for rent during 
the present fiscal year. 

Mr. LAMB. Because rent has gone up like everything else. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are making provision for addi- 
tional appropriation, and then in addition they desire to have 
$10,000, so that if somebody determines he wishes more room 
than has been authorized by Congress he would have an 
appropriation equivalent to about 12 per cent of the entire 
appropriation fer rent with which to get additional room. In 
addition to that, they are using buildings which cost, exclusive 
of the site, $1,500,000. It seems to me that if this department is 
given $85,000 for rent, $4,680 more than they are using this 
year, in addition to the buildings they are occupying, that is 
all that Congress should reasonably be asked to appropriate. 


I do not understand that there is any 
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This department is expending about 12 per cent of the entire 
expenditures for rent in the District of Columbia. I think it is 
about time we should attempt to stop the expenditure of nearly 
$600,000 a year for rent in the District. It seems a very good 
thing to own property here and rent it to the Government. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it will appeal to 
every man’s common sense that in a department as large as 
this you must, when they are renting as many houses as they 
do rent, have an é¢mergency fund to meet any unforeseen con- 
tingencies which might arise, such, for instance, as the burning 
up of some of these houses, and many other contingencies that 
will appear to thoughtful men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But if the houses burn, they would have 
the money available for the rent of those houses with which to 
rent others, because the obligation to pay would cease as 
soon as the house was sufficiently destroyed so as to become 
uninhabitable. 

Mr. LAMB. One can very well imagine any number of emer- 
gencies that might arise where you rent as many houses as these 
people do and furnish room for 12,000 people to work in. It is 
a big job. An emergency fund of $10,000 is a small emergency 
fund in view of the fact that they have to rent so many 
houses, and if it is not expended it will be turned back into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is no excuse for making appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I would like to have the benefit of the 
gentleman’s experience in matters of this kind heretofore. Has 
he erer known of an instance where this sort of an appropria- 
tion was made when it was not used during the year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I could not say that, because there has 
never been such an appropriation made for any department of 
the Government to my knowledge, and I am somewhat familiar 
with appropriations for rents. I have gone through some of the 
rented buildings in the District of Columbia. I have been 
through storage warehouses, so-called fireproof buildings, 
claimed to be necessary for the Government service, where use- 
less and obsolete public documents were thrown carelessly on 
the ground, occupying space for which the Government is pay- 
ing excessive prices. I think if we give to the Department of 
Agriculture $4,680 more for rent for the next year than it is 
expending this year, we are doing all that it can reasonably 
require. If we were to grant the requests of all of the depart- 
ments for rents we would add $60,000 or $70,000 additional to 
the almost $600,000 now being expended. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the gentleman able to recall at this time 
the amount that we pay in the District of Columbia at the 
present time for rent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is between $560,000 and $600,000 a 
year. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Does not the gentleman think this is 
just an invitation to them to expend $4,680 more than is nec- 
essary? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it is unnecessary, and I think it 
is bad legislation. 1 

Mr. MANN. Is it the intention of the gentleman’s committee 
this year in reporting the sundry civil bill to segregate the 
items of rent in the District of Columbia from the lump-sum 
appropriation carried in the bill as ordinarily provided—— ' 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is—— 

Mr. MANN (continuing). So that we can ascertain what the 
rental really is? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So far as I know, we named the rent. 
The gentleman can find out the rent for any public building by 
taking the statement in the Book of Estimates, where it is all 
set forth in detail. ` 

Mr. MANN. But that is another proposition. 'The gentle- 
man's bill, unless he changes it, will carry an item under the 
Geological Survey, a portion of which is to be expended for 
rent. There will be no information to the House as to the 
amount expended for rent and no limitation on the amount 
which may be expended. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman is mistaken. My 
recollection of the bill is that it provides specifically for rent 
for the various bureaus, and, without having looked at the 
sundry civil bill, my recollection is freshened somewhat by the 
fact that for several months some of the departments have been 
pressing me to recommend legislation which would enable them 
to obtain additional quarters and to obtain additional property 
for rent. I examined into one of the proposals, and I found 
out that, although on several occasions the Government has 
been able to make arrangements by which rental has been fixed 
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at 5 per cent of the cost of the property, these propositions 
would involve an expenditure running up to between 10 and 11 
per cent net return to the owners. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield on that? Is it not a 
fact that in the last Congress we inserted an item in one of the 
appropriation bills requiring the department to estimate sepa- 
rately for rent in the District of Columbia, and that that was 
the only time they have eyer been estimated for separately? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not recall. We may have done so? 
. HAY. It is the law anyway—the law of March 3, 1877. 
MANN. It has never been done. 

. HAY. It may not haye been executed. 

. MANN. I do not think it is the law. 

. HAY. I just read it a minute ago. 

MANN. I am not going to dispute what the gentleman 
said, of course. I do not think it was ever done except in the 
case that I speak of. They have been required to carry, and I 
think the gentleman's bill carried, items separately for rent for 
the first time. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Because they had been estimated for separately 
for the first time. 

Mr. HAY. Under the act of March 3, 1877. 

Mr. MANN. Under an act of the last Congress, 

Mr. HAY. Under the act of March 3, 1877. 

Mr. LAMB. We segregated these amounts for the first time, 
and we thought it would be in the interests of this department 
and in the interests of good government to have this provision 
in the bill It was thoroughly gone over with Mr. Zappone. 
I talked with him myself, and he thought it was right. We 
must trust these people sometimes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, what is pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] is pending. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can do this in a different way if the 
objection is made at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] proposes an amendment to lines 4 and 5. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That can not be reached except after a re- 
turn to that paragraph, and I object to the return. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent to return to the paragraph to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. . I object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 67, line 7, by adding after the word “dollars” the 
following: 

Provided, That no appropriation herein shall be expended for rent 
for any building not now occupied by the Department of Agriculture.” 

Mr. LAMB. We should not do that. These people have to 
have some leeway. It would throw them out of doors some time 
if you did that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this part of the bill was 
read hastily, so that the paragraph which I wished to strike 
out was passed before an opportunity was given to strike it out. 
If members of the committee do not wish the committee to 
fairly pass on that question I have to resort to another method 
of accomplishing the same purpose. 

Here is this department, which occupies a building costing 
$1,500,000; in addition, specific appropriations are made for 
rent of buildings for them amounting to $85,329. This is $4,680 
more than is expended in this fiscal year for rent. In view of 
these facts, it seems to me there is no excuse to give the depart- 
ment an emergency appropriation of $10,000 for additional rent 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. RUBEY. In case your amendment is adopted and one 
of the buildings should burn down, whet would the Agriculture 
Department do for another building? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be adjusted in a different 
way. I wish to get an expression of the opinion of the House 
as to the propriety of giving this emergency fund. I could do it 
in this way, and any change necessary to take care of a situa- 
tion like that can easily be made. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard in opposi- 
tion to the amendment when the gentleman has completed his 
statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is all I wish to say. I think if 
this department is given an emergency fund for rent they will 
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spend it, and we will soon be spending close to $700,000 for 
rented buildings in the District of Columbia instead of $600,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The committee for the first time haye seg- 
regated items of rent for bureaus and offices in the Department 
of Agriculture, so that the House might know what amount 
was being paid for rent in each of these bureaus and offices. 
The appropriation proposed was made on information fur- 


nished us. In the administration of this department its work 
increases rapidly from year to year, and no one can now say 
whether the amounts appropriated for each of these several 
offices and bureaus are adequate to provide reasonable accom- 
modations for them during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1913. 
In addition to that, there is a new building being constructed 
near the location of the present buildings of the Department of 
Agriculture, which, I think, is a seven-story building, and is 
being especially constructed for the use of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, in whole or in part. 

Mr. BUTLER. A private institution? 

Mr. HAWLEY. A private building is being erected in order 
to assemble in one place the work of the bureau now divided 
among many small buildings that are unsafe for the records, 
bad for the health of the employees, and which are so separated 
as to impair efficiency. It is proposed to assemble them all 
under one roof and do away with some expenses of minor char- 
acter, and is in the interests of greater efficiency. It is also 
for the purpose of putting the records where they will be safe, 
and where the employees may have reasonably adequate ac- 
commodations, 

Now, if the gentleman's amendment is carried this step 
toward increased efficiency in the department will be checked, 
and we will not be able to take it. We can not use any of the 
money for the renting of this new building. I have been in sev- 
eral bureaus of this department, and they are very much crowded, 
and if the work develops, as it must necessarily develop under 
the provisions we have made in this bill, they will not have 
places in which to house themselves, It seems to me that for 
this year it is entirely proper to carry in the bill, without the 
limitation proposed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD], a sum as small as $10,000 with which to provide 
for emergencies that no one could tell about when the bill was 
prepared. 

Mr. COOPER. I understood the gentleman to say in reply 
to the question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bur- 
LER] that some private individual is now constructing a build- 
ing which will house these various bureaus? 

Mr. HAWLEY. House the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Mr. COOPER. Who is the individual? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the gentleman familiar with the con- 
dition of the arrangement just proposed? 

Mr. COOPER. What surprised me was that a private in- 
dividual was completing a structure and was arranging a con- 
tract with the Government of the United States. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will say to the gentleman that that is being 
done right along. We have a number of buildings in that way. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask another question. 
For how long a time will the Department of Agriculture be au- 
thorized to contract with this private individual for the use of 
this structure that he is now erecting? 

Mr. HAWLEY. For a year at a time, but with permission to 
renew the lease, providing legislation warrants it, for a period 
of five years; but they can vacate at the end of a year. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask my friend if he will not with- 
draw his objection to the motion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD], against his amendment striking out 
lines 4 and 5, and let us have a vote on this proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that would be a fairer way. 


Mr. MANN. Let us have a vote on this proposition. 
Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two min- 
utes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is glad to recognize the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I want simply to say this, that 
when this matter came before our committee I was absolutely 
surprised at the amount of money we were paying in rent. A 
further investigation proved to me that from a business stand- 
point this Government is pursuing the wrong policy in renting 
any buildings in the city of Washington. It ought to own its 
own buildings. We are now paying rent to these people for 
buildings all over this city, and those buildings are netting their 
owners all the way from 5 to 6 and 7 per cent, and so on up. 
It is absolutely unbusinesslike. The Government ought to own 
its own buildings in the District of Columbia. 

We know that. That is a condition that exists, and the com- 
mittee has to meet it. Therefore we necessarily had to make 


the appropriations to pay those rents, and we made them, and 
I do not think that the paragraph that has been proposed to be 
stricken out should be stricken out. 

In connection with the statement of my opinion I want to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that about a year ago Congress passed a bill 
authorizing a commission to select a site and to erect a memo- 
rial to Mr. Lincoln. I introduced into this Congress, not long 
ago, a bill which authorizes that commission to erect a Lincoln 
memorial agricultural building, and if that were done we could 
put out there on the Agricultural Department grounds a splen- 
did, 1 big building, where we could take care of our De- 
partment of Agriculture and put all its various bureaus under 
one roof. That would be far better than the present condition, 
where we are renting buildings here and there at enormous 
rates all over the city. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I know that it is useless and 
out of place, perhaps, to make the suggestion that we ought to 
complete that building for the Department of Agriculture. I 
recall very distinctly the pride that I had in voting for the bill, 
that contained a moderate sum of money to erect a building dedi- 
cated, in a way, to agriculture. To our amazement we dis- 
covered that those who were in authority—I do not know who 
was responsible; whoever he is ought to be charged publicly 
with it—seem to have diverted and misdirected the expressed 
intention of Congress by erecting two legs of the building and 
not erecting its main body. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Two wings instead of two legs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; Brother HAWLEY says “two wings of a 
building,” and leaving the body out of it. [Laughter.] Who- 
ever was responsible for it did it with a disregard of the wishes 
of Congress, because that is not a building, and I do not suppose 
anybody would describe it as a building. One million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars was appropriated, a modest sum of 
money, but sufficient in amount to have erected a handsome 
building complete, in which we could haye housed all the people 
engaged in the administration of that work. 

Now, we spend almost $100,000 a year in rent for this depart- 
ment. That is the interest on $3,000,000. It will soon be 
$120,000—this year—or the interest on $4,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BUTLER. With pleasure. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose those two wings were together. 
Would they house any more people than they do now? 

Mr. BUTLER. They would not. 

Mr. COOPER. What is the great crime, then, in putting 
them apart? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I did-not charge anybody with 
committing a crime, but I did charge whoever was responsible 
with having disregarded the plain intention of Congress, be- 
cause it is not one building, but two disjointed parts of a 
building. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, then the gentleman's anxiety 
and desire is not to complain on account of the lack of accom- 
modation which the expenditure of $1,500,000 would have given, 
but to fix the crime on somebody for buildng the wings. 

Mr. LAMB. Oh, Mr. Chairman, we can not waste time in dis- 
cussing the two wings of that building. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penusyl- 
vania [Mr. BUTLER] has expired. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] having 
withdrawn his amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I withdraw the pending amendment and 
moye to strike out lines 4 and 5, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pending amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FirzcERALpD}] moves to return to lines 4 and 5 for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend page 60 by striking out lines 4 and 5. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, so much has been said in refer- 


ence to the existing Agricultural Department Building over 
here and the methods of its construction that I am going to 
make a slight contribution on the subject. 
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The Senate passed a bill for a new Agricultural Building, a 
bill which came to the House and was passed by the House, 
providing for the-construction of a building to cost a million and 
a half dollars. That bill came from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, although I was temporarily under the 
impression that it came from the Committee on Agriculture. 
There was an officer authorized in the Department of Agri- 
culture to have charge of the matter, and my recollection is 
that the matter was given in charge of Dr. Galloway, now and 
then the head of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Plans were 
prepared for the construction of a building in accordance with 
the act of Congress. But we had had an Art Commission that 
had made plans for the beautification of Washington, some of 
which have been carried out and more of which have not been 
earried out, but which are constantly before us. 

After those plans had practically been agreed upon for the 
construction of the building, some gentlemen or architects 
connected with the Art Commission—and the term “Art Com- 
mission” is not a proper term; it grew out of the McMillan 
Committee in the Senate, the committee that went abroad. 
Gentlemen came down here, I think Mr. McKim, of New York, 
was one of them, and they had a session with the persons con- 
nected with the administration. President Roosevelt took the 
matter up with these gentlemen connected with this fine-art 
proposition, and with a gentleman who was then a Member of 
his Cabinet and is now, I believe, a Member of Congress, and it 
was finally determined by the President that the recommenda- 
tions of this commission should be adopted, and directions to 
that effect were given to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


I have never objected myself to the division of the building 
into three parts, only two of which were constructed, but I 
have frequently observed here and elsewhere that no place 
could ever be hot enough properly to punish those gentlemen 
who located those buildings one story beneath the surface of 
the ground, where clerks in time of hot weather were compelled 
to work in rooms where the air was not free and generous in 
hot weather. 

I do not know whether that blame is on the part of the 
architect who was a member of this commission or not. But 
the President—President Roosevelt then—simply felt that it 
was his duty to follow the recommendations of this commission, 
which had made an exhaustive study of the beautification of 
Washington and the development of the Mall at an expense of 
some sixty or seventy thousand dollars, paid out of the Senate 
contingent fund. We located the Grant Monument down here 
in accordance with the same proposition precisely—another mis- 
take, in my judgment—and it is expected that we will locate 
the Lincoln Memorial at the other end, between here and the 
river, in line with the Washington Monument, on the same 
plan; and every plan in recent years concerning buildings to 
a certain extent is following the recommendations of that com- 
mission. The gentlemen here who cavil about following it in 
connection with the Department of Agriculture Building ought 
to remember their opinion when they are called upon to vote 
on these other propositions for the beautification of Washington 
and the construction of public buildings here. 

Mr. DALZELL. May I ask the gentleman if the construction 
of these wings exhausted the million and a half dollars appro- 
priated for the building? It was intended for a building, was 
it not? 

* Mr. MANN. It was intended for a building. It did exhaust 
the appropriation. ; 

Mr. HAUGEN. I want to call the attention of gentlemen to 
this fact, that the construction of this building for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not different from the construction of 
other buildings on similar ground. The State, War, and Navy 
Building, the Interior Department Buildings, and the Treasury 
Building are all constructed in the same way. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether the Treasury Building 
was originally constructed underground or not. I know that a 
part of it is below the level of the ground now. But it is not 
underground like the Agricultural Department Building. 

Mr. LAMB. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. The whole first story of the Agricultural Build- 
ing is underground, and inaccessible, unless you go down a 
flight of stairs. 

Mr. LAMB. I think, if I chose to do so, I could tell as much 
about that as any man here, because the Agricultural Commit- 
tee went in a body to see the gentleman charged with the re- 
sponsibility, whose name gentlemen on either side will not call. 
I know all about it, but I do not choose to bring it in here now 
for discussion. It is to a certain extent ancient history. Be- 
longing on the other side, I do not choose to discuss the ques- 
tion. It was supposed by our committee that the buildings were 
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going to be put on top of the ground; but Congress adjourned, 
and when we came back here the building was under the ground. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. When the appropriation was made for the 
Agricultural Department Building, or the first wing, as I recol- 
lect—I have not looked it up lately—it was to be constructed 
immediately in the vicinity of the present building. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. LAMB. It seems to me so. 

Mr. CANNON. That is my recollection. In pursuance of that 
there was an excavation made, as the appropriation provided—a 
hole in the ground. Subsequently, without any legislation what- 
eyer, the east wing as it now stands was built at a place not 
adjacent to the present Agricultural Building. Am I correct 
about that? 

Mr. LAMB. That is my recollection. 

Mr. CANNON. And a new excavation, as I recollect in a 
general way, was made so as to construct that wing adjacent 
to the old building, then standing and still occupied, ,costing, if 
I recollect aright, to make that hole in the ground $40,000. 

Mr. LAMB. I do not know how many thousand dollars it 
cost. I know it ought not to have been done in that way. 

Mr. CANNON. But that was abandoned, and so far as I rec- 
ollect, without any change in legislation, the east wing was 
constructed as it now stands. I have not refreshed my recol- 
lection, but I think I am not mistaken about it. 

Mr. LAMB. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. ; 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FITZGERALD) there were—ayes 20, noes 41. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVY. I ask unanimous consent to return to page 68, 
line 18, to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Levy] asks unanimous consent to return to page 68, line 18, for 
the purpose of offering an amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to know what the amendment is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 68, strike out the words “twenty-five thousand and seventy-five 
dollars” in lines 18 and 19 and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“fifteen thousand dollars.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I object. 

Mr. LEVY. I should like the opportunity to explain this 
amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan objects, 


The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries, Office of Experiment Stations: One director, $4,500; 1 
chief clerk, $2,000; 1 computer, $2,000; 1 draftsman, $1, 31 clerk 
and proof reader, $1, ; 1 executive clerk, $1,600; 1 editorial clerk, 

1.400; 1 editorial clerk $1,200; 1 draftsman, $1 200 ; 2 clerks, class 3; 

clerks, class 2; 7 clerks, class 1; 6 clerks, at $1,000 each; 12 clerks, 
at $900 each; 1 messen r, $840; 3 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on page 69, line 13— 

One executive clerk, $1,600. 

That is new legislation. 

Mr. LAMB. This is simply a new place, to take care of the 
additional work of the bureau. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. LEVER. I should like to ask the gentleman if he in- 
sists on his point of order? If so, I should like to be heard 
on the point of order. 

Mr. FOWLER. I reserve the point of order, if the gentleman 
desires to be heard upon it. I think I shall insist on the point 
of order unless there is some good reason offered for creating 
this executive place. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
the Office of Experiment Stations is one of the biggest offices 
in the Department of Agriculture. It deals with the distribu- 
tion of the funds under the Morrill Act, under which the 
various agricultural colleges of the country have been estab- 
lished. It also deals with the expenditure of money under the 
Hatch Act, which created the various experiment stations in 
the various States of the Union. It also disburses the money 
available under the second Morrill Act of 1890, which was 
a further endowment of agricultural colleges. It also has to do 
with the proper disbursement of the money under the Nelson 
amendment and the Adams Act, and that work necessarily in- 
creases as time goes along. This new place has been added for 
the purpose of taking care of the increasing work of this great 
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office. And I will say to my friend that if he will go through 
this roll of the Office of Experiment Stations he will find that 
very few new places have been added. I think there are only 
two in the whole roll, and this for a bureau which expends as 
much money as any bureau in the Department of Agriculture 
except the Bureau of Forestry. It is a very important bureau. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask if it is not a fact that under 
this paragraph a number of clerks have been added for the 
purpose of doing the very same work which the gentleman has 
detailed in his argument in favor of creating this new place? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman frankly that after 
looking hastily through the roll as submitted to us, and looking 
through the bill, I do not find that there is any new place 
added except the one to which he refers and one other, involy- 
ing only a $900 new place. 

Mr. FOWLER. In line 17 there are two clerks of class 8. I 
ask if they are not new? 

Mr. LEVER. I think there has been an addition of perhaps 
one clerk at $900. 

Mr. FOWLER. There are two clerks of class 3. 

Mr. LEVER. That is a transfer to the statutory roll from 
the lump fund for drainage, in accordance with the law on the 
subject. The gentleman has been informed, as we have gone 
along in this bill, that an amendment was put on the Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill in the Senate last year, requiring that 
all positions of a clerical nature should be transferred from 
the lump fund to this statutory roll. There really have been 
but two new places provided, I think, in this roll. One is the 
place to which the gentleman refers, one executive clerk, $1,600, 
and the other, as I now understand it, one clerk, at $900. 

Mr. FOWLER. Why can not the work be done by the two 
additional clerks of class 3 created by this act? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman does not understand. These 
clerks to whom he refers, in class 3, are transferred from the 
lump fund to the statutory roll, and when transferred they 
will be doing the same work that they are now doing while 
they are paid out of the lump-sum fund. 

Mr. FOWLER. What does this executive clerk do? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not give the details of that. I presume 
he takes care of the correspondence, and various things of that 
kind. 

Mr. FOWLER. Were there any hearings upon that question, 
and was any recommendation made for the creation of this 
new clerk? s 

Mr. LEVER. The department says: 

This is to take care of the additional work of the bureau, and will 
enable a few promotions to be made. 

I should like to discuss that proposition. The difficulty with 
a lot of these rolls has been that we do not make any places at 
the top, so that there is no chance of promotion of the little 
fellows at the bottom. In other words, the statutory roll is 
absolutely air-tight, except by legislative enactment, and unless 
we make an occasional promotion at the top of the roll it is 
absolutely impossible to promote from the bottom. In other 
words, the promotions must go up as vacancies occur at the top 
of the roll. 

Mr. FOWLER. This new place was created for the purpose 
of giving everybody a chance to make one upward step. 

Mr. LEVER. Not that entirely, but that was a consideration, 
and I think that will be a very wise thing to do. We do not 
want the men who work day in and day out at the bottom to 
have no hope of reward for long and good service. 

Mr. FOWLER. Why did you not increase the salaries of 
the small-paid clerks? 

Mr. LEVER. We did increase the salaries of 159 of these 
low-grade clerks. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that this 
increases the number of clerks to be employed, and, according 
to the ruling of the Chair the other day, it is not subject to a 
point of order, inasmuch as it has been previously authorized. 
It is a new place, but a point of order does not lie against an 
increase in the number of employees where an increase in 
number of clerks is found necessary in the administration of the 
affairs of the bureau. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that no 
good reason has been offered for the creation of this new place, 
I make the point of order that it is new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
is aware that the general act governing the department gives 
the head of the department power to employ additional em- 
ployees, including clerks, no matter what they may be called; 
‘Sut the Chair understands that the compensation of these 
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clerks must be fixed by existing law. If a new clerk is ap- 
pointed to a position that had not heretofore existed, and it does 


not fall within the classifications covered by existing law, ob- 


viously there will be no existing law fixing his compensation. 
As the Chair understands it, the compensation for clerks carried 
on the roll under whatever designation, or employees under 
whatever designation, may be continued upon the theory that 
the compensation is fixed by the last appropriation bill, which 
is an exception to the general rule that an appropriation bill 
governs only the year for which it was enacted, but under that 
exception alone apparently the compensation is fixed by law 
for employees. It appears to the Chair if the new clerk is 
appointed, with a new designation to which no salary is at- 
tached, to a position not heretofore carried, then it is ob- 
noxious to the point that there is no existing law fixing the 
compensation. The Chair is of the opinion that the point of 
order must be sustained, and therefore sustains the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To carry into effect the provisions of an act approyed March 16, 
1906, entitled “An act to provide for an increased annual appropriation 
for 5 experiment stations and ting the expenditure 
thereof,” the sums 1 GAS pen to the sev States and Territories 
to be id quarter] advance, $720,000: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $15,000 shall paid to each State and Territory under this act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. I move to strike out the last 
word. How much of this money is now being expended by the 
Government? Has the money all been expended? 

Mr. LAMB. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes; undoubtedly the money ‘is all being 


ed. 

Mr. MANN. It is taken by every State and Territory? 

Mr. LEVER. That is our understanding of it. 

Mr. LAMB. They submit a detailed statement to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture every year. They have to do that. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. And they are asking for 
more now? : 

Mr. LAMB. They are not asking for more, but the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER], in a bill which he has 
introduced, is asking for additional appropriations for another 
purpose—to make this educational system complete, and to have 
it take up from these various agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations the information they have been gathering since 
the Morrill Act in 1862 and put it out on the farms in the way 
of demonstration. The gentleman will agree to that bill, I 
am sure. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, there are two 
propositions now pending. One is that the Government shall 
increase the amount to be expended by the States or experi- 
mental colleges in giving primary instruction in agriculture 
and the other is to have an increased sum expended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. LEVER. In cooperation with the States, and conditioned 
upon the fact that the States themselyes must appropriate as 
much to that purpose as they get from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and no more. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but the two propositions are entirely dis- 
tinct. 

Mr. LEVER. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. I think so. One is to have the work under the 
direction of the Department of Agriculture, and the other is to 
have the work under the direction of the State experiment sta- 
tions. 

Mr. LEVER. That is not quite the fact. The latter propo- 
sition which the gentleman has in mind is a bill which I have 
introduced, and which has been indorsed by the various agri- 
cultural college organizations of the country, appropriating a 
certain sum to be expended through the agricultural colleges. 
Of course, the general administrative features will be under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture, just as they are now 
under the Morrill and supplementary Hatch Acts. The other 
proposition I do not have in mind, unless the gentleman is re- 
ferring to the Page bill, which is an entirely different propo- 
sition. 

Mr. MANN. I have not examined the Page bill. That may 
take another tack, but there are several bills pending in the 
House. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes; quite a number, involving quite a 
number of different ideas. 

Mr. MANN. Some of which contemplate one plan and some 
of which contemplate the other plan. As I understand the plan 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] in his bill, 
it is that the money shall be expended through the State experi- 
ment stations. 
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Mr. LEVER. Through the agricultural college of the State. 
That is a big difference which the educators make. That is the 
reason I call attention to it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
another question on that point? As I understand, this appro- 
priation refers only to carrying on the work already in exist- 
ence with regard to assisting the experiment stations that are 
now established by the State agricultural colleges. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. This amount is appropriated 
each year and is a continuing appropriation. 

Mr. TOWNER. And the bill which the gentleman has intro- 
duced and to which he referred a moment ago is for the purpose 
of a further extension of the work, but along the line of dem- 
onstration work in which the agricultural experiment stations 
will collaborate with the National Government in establishing 
experimental stations for work in the various districts of the 
United States. 

Mr. LEVER. Hardly. The gentleman does not quite get the 
theory. It is not the purpose of the bill which I have intro- 
duced increasing appropriations for this purpose to establish in 
the various districts of the country additional experiment sta- 
tions. The purpose is to give to the various States, through 
their agricultural colleges, a sum of money sufficient to make 
actual demonstration with the farmer himself, and upon his 
own farm, as to the advisability of putting into effect in his com- 
munity the expert findings of the men whose duty it is to make 
these investigations and reports. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of iculture to establish and maintain 
agricultural experiment stations in Alaska, Hawall, Porto Rico, and 
the island of Guam, including the erection of buildin the prepara- 
tion, illustration, and distribution of reports and bulletins, and all 
other Nee oad expenses, $105,000, as follows: Alaska 30, s 
Hawaii, $30,000; Porto Rico, $30,000; and Gnam, $15,000; and the 

. Secretary of Agriculture Is authorized to sell such products as are ob- 
tained on the land belonging to the icultural experiment stations in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the island of cum and to apply the 


money received from the sale of such products to the maintenance of 
said stations, and this fund shall be available until used. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman. I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia 
if he can give us the data as to how much these products pro- 
duced at these various experimental stations have sold for? 
We spend $30,000 a year for experimental purposes in Alaska 
to maintain an experimental farm and authorize the Secretary 
to sell the produce of that farm. I have a curiosity to know 
how much we get for the produce that we raise by the ex- 
penditure of this $30,000. 

Mr. LAMB. I have all that information in my room, but I 
have not got it here. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought to have it here. This is 
the place for it. It is of no benefit to me over in the gentleman’s 
room. 

Mr. LAMB. Exactly. I can tell the gentleman that there is 
not much from these foreign experimental farms, but there is 
something from the produce of our own farms around here; yet 
not so much as we hoped for when we established them. 

Mr. MANN. We have been maintaining an experimental 
station in Alaska for a great many years. 

Mr. LAMB. I do not think there is anything from that. 

Mr. MANN. At an expense of $30,000. We have been main- 
taining another at the island of Guam at a yearly expense of 
$15,000 for a good many years. Guam is not yery large. I do 
not know whether we are engaged in raising produce down 
there for the benefit of the natives who live in Guam or the 
people whom we send down there to run the government, but I 
would like to know whether any of cur scientific farmers are 
able to get out of the produce which they sell one-half as much 
as it costs to run the station? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. So far as the Alaska station is concerned, 
they have been working up there to breed oats, wheat, and other 
cereal crops, and also to raise vegetable crops that will thrive 
in that cold region; and they have succeeded in breeding a good 
many and are distributing the seeds both of the cereals and the 
vegetables among the people there so that the people can provide 
themselves with vegetables and cereals without the enormous 
expense of transporting such supplies into that country. . 

Mr. MANN. I do not understand that they have been breed- 
ing up there very much, I understand that in Alaska, and I 
have read all the reports from the experiment station up there 
for years, they have been experimenting with different breeds 
of wheat, different kinds of small fruits—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is true also. 

Mr. MANN. And different kinds of vegetables, where -they 
procure the seed from other far north latitudes, and they give 


glowing stories sometimes about what they can raise, but do 
they raise anything? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The director of the experiment station there 
was before the committee two years ago and he gave us some de- 
tail statements of their work there that seemed to be very use- 
ful and successful. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose we shall go ahead with making the 
experiments. In fact, I would not stop the work, but I have 
read the reports of the experiment station up there. It never 
has struck me that they are doing anything. If it is true as 
some people claim that Alaska is a hidden territory, prepared 
to grow wheat in great quantities, they ought to be able to dis- 
cover that after the course of many years. Does the gentleman 
from Oregon believe that anybody up there is growing anything, 
except the Government of the United States? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I only know what was reported to us by the 
director and, I think, by the Secretary, that they were distribut- 
ing these seeds of vegetables and cereals and encouraging the 
people up there to grow them, and that they were growing 
some. 

Mr. MANN. Does anybody else grow them? 

Mr. LAMB. They brought before our committee two years 
ago specimens of wheat and other things growing up there. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Those were grown at the experiment station. 
The gentleman is asking for things grown by individuals. 

Mr. LAMB. We asked the question if they could grow these 
cereals, and they said yes. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, one can get specimens of wheat grown 
almost any place. It looks fine, but is it profitable to grow it? 
In the course of time have they gotten anybody else to see the 
benefit of these experiments, so that there is any good coming 
out of them? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That was the understanding we had on the 
committee, namely, that they were inducing the residents there 
to use these seeds, and that they were succeeding with them. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to know how much they get for the 
produce. 

Mr. LAMB. If we had come in here with this item stricken 
out, we would have had a struggle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Nutrition investigations: To enable the Secretary of riculture to 
investigate the nutritive value of agricultural products used for human 
food, with special su tions of plans and methods for the more effec- 
tive utilization of such products for this purpose, with the cooperation 
of other bureaus of the 1 and to minate useful informa- 
tion on this subject, including the employment of labor in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, and all other necessary expenses, $12,000. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“twelve” in the last line of the paragraph and insert the word 
“ fifteen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 72, line 20, strike out the word“ twelve“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ fifteen.” 

Mr. EVANS. I know that this is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LAMB. I make a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. EVANS. I ask for a few minutes. I do not take the 
time of this House very often, and I now ask your attention to 
this matter. This subject of bulletins relating to food is one of 
the most important things and one of the subjects that people 
are more generally interested in than any other subject for 
which bulletins are issued. I have before me a list of the dis- 
tribution of farmers’ bulletins on the subject of “ nutrition,” 
which shows that 9,958,000 of these bulletins have been issued. 

As shown by data secured from the Division of Publications, 
the number of farmers’ bulletins on nutrition issued up to Janu-. 
ary 19, 1912, is as follows: 

The distribution of farmers’ bulletins on nutrition, which summarize 


data from the nutrition investigations of the Office of Experiment 
Stations, 


Number of 
Editions, copies. 


Foods: Nutritive Value and Cost (replaced by No. 142) rt 


23 296, 000 
34 | Meats: Composition and Cooking 645, 000. 
74 Milk as F (replaced by No. 363) 385, 000 
„ ( E seas 370, 000 
93 | Sugar as Food.. . - 2 295, 009 
112 | Bread and the Principles of Bread Makin. 475,000 
121 | Beans, Peas, and Other Legumes as F 420, 000 
128 | Eggs and Their Uses as Food 555, 000 
142 | Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Food. 410, 000 
182 3 Wel . OA 27 390, 000 
203 | Cann Fruit, Preserves, and Jellies: Household 
Methods of Mie prices P 39 762, 000 
234 The Guinea Fowl and Its Use as Foοdͥ . 11 125,000 
249 B. CCC 10 230, 000 
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The distribution of farmers’ bulletins on nutrition, ete.—Continued. 


No. Bditions.| Number of 
256. . egetables for the Table. 30 740, 000 
270 | M Conveniences for the Farm Home... 20 305, 000 
293 | Use of Fruit as Foo l4 200, 000 
295 | Potatoes and Other Root — 12 175, 000 
298 | Food Value of Corn and Corn u 165, 000 
332 | Nuts and Their Uses as Food. 9 105, 000 
363 8 145, 000 
375 14 400, 000 
389 awe 1 

301 | Economical Use of Meat in the Home.......--<-------- 000. 
413 | The Care of Milk and Its Use in the Home 7 000 


Total number of 6 . EPER 
Economica! Use of Meat in the Home (reprint ordered 
UF COD BION I E canes neas co obsencasmpdduse sens esih sso aeaune 


8 


That is one for every four and one-half of the grown people in 


the United States. I am only asking for $3,000 more, because 
Dr. Langworthy, the head of that department, one of the ablest 
and one of the most devoted public servants that we have in 
this country, wants $3,000 more with which to continue the 
work. Among the things which he wishes to investigate is cot- 
tonseed oil. He wishes to investivate also a substitute for pota- 
tees. They wish to investigate a number of things for which 
they have not sufficient money. I am only asking for $3,000 
for a subject which is immensely important and immensely pop- 
ular. There are very few things that are more interesting to 
the public generally to-day than food and the nutritious value 
of food. It is a subject that a great many people are being 
inereasingly interested in all over the country, and schools are 
being formed for that purpose and men are studying it as they 
neyer studied it before. I think the little sum of $3,000 which 
the department asks ought to be allowed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Evans}. 

The question was taken, and the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. EVANS. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 25. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

investigations: To enable 5 parents of Agriculture to 


Drainage 
investigate and report upon the amp and Sge wet pone 
and to prepare plans for the removal o — piei waters by d 


the em en on bor in the of VERIEN 
— 758.700 er e of the District of Eekumble, and all 


Mr. ee ‘Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. I think it is subject to a point of order 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I wish to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Subject to the point of order, the gentle- 
man from IIIinolis [Mr. Foster] offers an amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER of IIlinois. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
wish to reserve the point? 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve the point of order. There is no 
authorization of law for this drainage investigation, and I 
would like to know what we are doing and of what good itis. I 
will be very glad to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER of Ilinois I would like to say to my col- 
league that I think under this appropriation the department 
has gone into parts of the country where we have overflowed 
land, where there are lands that are necessary to drain before 
crops can be grown successfully, and devised ways and means. 
where that can be done, preparing plans, and in that way this 
has been of great assistance to the people of those localities. 

Now, my colleague will readily recognize that all over this 
country there is a great deal of valuable land, some of the 
most fertile land in the United States, and while it is true 
that it may be said it is largely a local matter, to be taken up 


by State and county and local authorities, yet the Agricultural |- 


Department is doing a great deal -that is no more authorized 
than this. I think this appropriation has been of great value 
to the people living in that kind of country. And I hope my 
colleague will not make the point of order, if it is subject to a 
point of order, because it is of such great value. 

Mr. HAWLEY. In one place I know there were lands that 
were foul or sour, and the farmers did not know how to treat 
them. A Government expert went in there and examined the 
situation. They had put expensive fertilizers on them and tried 
expensive methods of restoring them to a good condition of 
agriculture and tillage, but had been unsuccessful. The expert 
showed them the whole difficulty consisted in the lack of proper 


drainage; that the waters overflowed and remained there on 
account of the condition of the soil; and after proper drainage 
the land became v fertile and fruitful. 

Mr. MANN. It does not require a drainage expert to ascer- 
tain whether land which is sour or saturated with water would 
be better off if drained. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The drainage expert knows that is 
what the land needs. If he knows that, he tells the people, and 
they ean go to work to act according to the plans proposed. 

Mr. LAMB. That very question was asked Dr. True, and 
partly in answer he says that upward of 50 of their projects 
have been formed in the drainage districts and the construction 
work is now being carried on or about to be undertaken. He 
says, however, that it should be understood that the problem of 
draining large areas of swamp land is a complicated one, and 
consequently will take people a great deal of time in a number 
of these areas to understand what is required to be done. So 
far as I know personally they have made many surveys along 
the Chickahominy and they have taught those people how they 
could drain certain large tracts of land. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. LAMB. And in South Carolina all this experimental 
work of draining is being carried on to a great extent. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMB. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. I want to inquire where the authority of 
the Government begins and where it ends in States where agri- 
cultura) stations are maintained at the cost of the State? 

Mr. LAMB. My friend ought to ask me something easy. 

Mr. MANN. There are not any that are maintained in that 
way. 

Mr. BARNHART. We have in the State of Indiana the Pur- 
due University, for instance; and notwithstanding the fact that 
they have soil experts and surveyors, and all of that, the Gov- 
ernment sent us a bunch of engineers down in the Kankakee 
region and made a survey along the stream and analyzed the 
soil, Why take these men from Washington if the Purdue Uni- 
versity is maintained for that purpose right there on the ground, 
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Mr. LAMB. Ask me something else that is easy; it is just as 
difficult as the other question was. 

Mr. BARNHART. The State does maintain Purdue Uni- 
versity. 
eee LAMB. Do not these people operate in conjunction with 

em? 

Mr. BARNHART. Not that I know of. 

Mr. MANN. That does not make any difference whether they 
do or not. It is there, and fully able to cope with the problems 
that arise. We have all had attention directed recently to 
drainage investigations in the Florida case, where apparently 
the Government starts out with a view that it is the duty 
of the General Government to find out how to drain the Ever- 
glades of Florida. That work is now being carried on by 
the State of Florida. I hope it will be done successfully. It 
ought to be carried on by the State. I can see no reason why 
the General Government should go in and advise in reference to 
the drainage of every swamp in the country or every large 
area of submerged land. The States are quite able to do it. 
Take the Kankakee swamps in Indiana and Minois, and those 
States are quite capable of furnishing all necessary funds for 
the purpose of drainage, though the Agricultural Department 
yery likely contributes some beneficial knowledge. 

Mr. LAMB. Does my friend moye to strike it out? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on it. 

Mr. LAMB. I would like to hear the point of order dis- 
cussed. Why is it subject to a point of order? 

Mr. MANN. It is the gentleman’s business to show authority 
for the existence of this provision. If the gentleman can find 
anything in the law anywhere that authorizes the Government 
to carry on drainage investigation at this time, I will subside. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man to continue to reserve his point of order a moment. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr: Chairman, I would like to have 
a few minutes’ time. 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman take the floor. 

Mr. LEVER. I will suspend, Mr. Chairman, until the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster} gets through. 

Mr. FOSTER of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, I hope my colleague, 
Mr. MANN, will not insist upon any point of order against this 
paragraph. While it is true that the National Government does 
many things which might properly be done by the States in the 
way of conducting investigations and examinations affecting 
agriculture, I am sure that if you will look through this bill 
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you will find a great many items concerning which the same 
statement might be made as that which has been made on this 
particular proposition. I think there is hardly a State anywhere 
in the Mississippi Valley in which there are not thousands of 
acres of land that need the right kind of drainage to make them 
very valuable lands for agricultural purposes. 

I know that in the State of Illinois—and I think that our 
State is a fair sample of what the people in other States are 
doing for themselves—has done a great deal in the way of pro- 
moting agriculture, and yet I know that in that State there are 
many thousands of acres of swamp land along the river bottoms, 
such as the Embarrass, Wabash, and the Kaskaskia and other 
rivers, where, if proper investigations were made as to the 
drainage of those lands, they could be made more valuable and 
the owners could be shown methods which if put in operation 
they would not lose their crops through overflows at certain 
seasons of the year; and I am sure that it would be the means 
of adding thousands of dollars to the wealth of the people of 
that State, and if put in operation over the United States mil- 
lions of dollars to the wealth of the people of the whole country. 

The National Government has gone into the West—and I 
think properly so—and has devised plans whereby it is possible 
to irrigate sections of those lands in that country, and as a re- 
sult of that we have seen these arid sections there that years 
ago grew nothing and were a barren waste now changed into 
the most fertile sections of the United States. And so we have 
spent in the western country many thousands, and even mil- 
lions, of dollars. It is true that a large bulk of that money will 
be returned in time to the Treasury, but we have expended a 
great deal of money there in showing those people how prop- 
erly to irrigate those lands and how properly to plant certain 
crops that are produced abundantly; and I am sure that there 
is no one in the House to-day who does not feel that the Na- 
tional Government has not exceeded its authority when it has 
gone into that section and shown those people what they can 
do for their own community. 

It can be said with equal propriety that in the States of Utah 
and Wyoming and Montana and other States of the West they 
could bave taken up those questions and settled them for them- 
selyes. But we have not done so; we have not forced them to 
do that. We have not held a deaf ear to them when they came 
to Congress and asked that some money be appropriated for 
those purposes. So when we come to look at the great area—I 
think it is stated to be an area of 75,000,000 acres in the 
United States—that could be greatly benefited by proper drain- 
age, we would make of them equally as valuable lands for cer- 
tain crops in those sections of the country as we have made in 
the country beyond the Mississippi River in those arid regions 
to which I have referred. 

I do hope that this paragraph may be permitted to remain in 
the bill and that the appropriation may even be increased, so 
that the agents of the National Government may go out and 
create an interest in the matter of drainage and show the people 
how the work can be done by means of plans and specifications, 
so that this great area of land may be reclaimed for agricul- 
tural purposes. I am sure that when we do that we will add to 
the wealth of this country by millions, yea, by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. I believe that as an investment nothing in this 
bill could be of more value to the people than this item of drain- 
age, which is now proposed to be stricken out on a point of 
order. I appeal to my good friend from the State of Illinois, 
Mr. Mann, that he will not insist upon this point of order 
against this paragraph, but that he permit it to remain in the 
bill. [Applause.] 

The country is now complaining of the lack of land to make 
homes, and many of our people are going to Canada, where 
there is a great deal of land yet unsettled. It occurs to me that 
we could well take in hand the reclaiming of these overfiowed 
and wet lands, so as to help make them productive of food prod- 
ucts for the people. For several years now the people have 
seen the finest crops lost, and most times because there was 
lacking the proper drainage. We spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to teach the people how to get rid of injurious insects 
that destroy fruits and other farm products. It occurs to me it 
is just as legitimate a work for the Government to show the 
owners of land how to properly drain it as it is to show them 
how to get rid of insects so as to grow crops. There would be 
millions added to the wealth of our country each year if these 
lands could be properly drained. a 

The wet lands, in many instances, are of the most fertile in 
the State, and will produce abundant crops if looked after in 
the right way, so as to get the water off and prevent the injury 
to crops. The argument that the Government has no right to 
go into this kind of work, it seems to me, is hardly sound in 
view of the many other things that are now being done by this 


great department. Many times all that is necessary to start 
the work is to send some one out into those regions and show 
the people what is necessary and how to do it, and they will 
readily take hold, and in that way the proper condition is 
brought about. The farmer is always ready and anxious to 
take hold of projects that will improve his land and make it 
grow better crops; it is his interest to do so. If that were not 
true, the Agriculture Department would not to-day be the great 
success that it is. In Illinois our farmers are sending their boys 
to the State university, so they may learn how to farm in a 
scientific way, and as a consequence our farmers are advancing 
and becoming better educated in farming all the time, and our 
land is farmed in a more scientific manner than heretofore. 
The old “slipshod ” way of farming in Illinois is a thing of the 
past, and they are to-day understanding the soil and plant life 
better than eyer in its history. 

The day of calling the farmer a back number is past. He is 
an intelligent man and keeps up with the times. He reads and 
is posted, and is as able to discuss affairs of the day as well as 
any other man. The cry “back to the farm” will cease to be 
necessary when we still carry further the work in favor of the 
farmer. Let us do what we can to help him, for from the man 
on the farm must come the necessary means of the sustenance 
of our people. 

We hear much to-day of the high cost of living, and yet the 
farmer is not getting an exorbitant price for his product. There 
are too many people who get a profit on what the farmer pro- 
duces from the time it leaves his hands until it reaches the con- 
sumer. Oftentimes the men who handle the farmer's product 
make more than the farmer who grows the article. The menace 
of great wealth in this country does not spring from the man 
on the farm. He is not the one who forms a monopoly, but must 
take what the buyer of his product desires to give him, and 
must pay for the necessaries of life and pay for the necessary 
articles used on his farm what the seller asks. It is to be 
hoped that this provision may remain in the bill and the amount 
increased, so that next year more work can be done along this 
line than in the past. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word in 
reference to this matter, and join in the appeal of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fosrrer], who has just 
taken his seat, to his distinguished colleague over here [Mr. 
Mann], that he will not insist upon his point of order which he 
has interposed to this paragraph. 

As has already been referred to by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Fosrrer}, one of the great questions in this country is to 
supply water to certain sections of the country and to certain 
lands that lie in that part of our great domain. Another great 
question that is pressing itself upon the attention of the people 
is this other question of drainage—the best way of getting 
water off the land when there is too much on it. That is a 
question that is especially interesting to the people throughout 
our section of the country, and I dare say throughout many 
other sections of this great Republic. They are very much in- 
terested in it, and while, as was suggested a moment ago by the 
gentleman from Indiana, certain work may be done by the 
States and within the States by the agricultural colleges and 
the experiment stations, still a greater work can be done by the 
Government of the United States, especially in connection with 
the agricultural authorities, in the way in which a great deal 
of this work is being done. 

I know that in my own section of the country, while we have 
had some benefits which have arisen from the provisions of 
former bills on this subject, and no doubt will derive benefit 
from this provision, if it remains in the bill, which has been 
small in comparison with the work that has been done by the 
local authorities and at their own expense, yet somehow or 
other, as we well know, the people of this country have got 
more confidence in the Federal Government than they have in 
the local authorities. They have more confidence in the ex- 
perts sent out by the Agricultural Department under this pro- 
vision and other provisions, and they listen to those experts 
more intently and adopt their methods more readily than they 
do in taking the advice of the local authorities, with whom they 
come in contact frequently—more frequently, perhaps, than they 
do with the agents of the Federal Government. 

Mr. BUTLER. And they also haye more confidence in the 
Federal Treasury. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes; they also have more confidence in the 
Federal Treasury. And I am glad that they possess that con- 
fidence in the Federal Treasury, and that we all possess that 
confidence; and I hope the day will never come when the Ameri- 
ean people will lose confidence in the Treasury of this great 
Republic. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 
Mr. CANDLER. With pleasure. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman what is 
there that is mysterious about the drainage of swamp lands 
and wet lands that is to be learned to the extent of $96,000 a 
year. It is a well-known system of engineering, is it not? 

Mr. CANDLER. Of course, there is a plan of engineering. 
There is nothing mysterious in reference to it. That is very 
true. Nevertheless, we know that there are lands all over this 
country, from one end of it to the other, that need drainage. 
The people need aid and encouragement in many lines in con- 
nection with that work. If you are going to investigate only 
propositions that are mysterious, you will turn aside from some 
of the most practical things for the benefit of the people of this 
country—things in which they should be given help and aid, 
which would be highly to their advantage. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Boomer] or to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]? 

Mr. CANDLER. I will yield now to the gentleman from 
Missouri if the gentleman from Texas has finished. 

Mr. BOOHER. I would like to ask the gentleman who owns 
all of this swamp land. Are they private individuals or is it 
the Government? 

Mr. CANDLER. Oh, some of it is owned by private indi- 
viduals and some of it is State land and some of it Government 
land, probably. 

Mr. BOOHER. If they are private lands, why should not the 
owners do the draining? 

Mr. CANDLER. Just a moment. I did not hear the last 
remark of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOOHER. Why should not the owner of swamp lands 
drain them without appealing to the Government? It seems to 
me it may be said that some of these people in the employ of 
the Government want to find out whether water will run down 
hill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer that in the 
words of Dr. True. He says they have different classes of en- 
terprises brought to their attention, and that most of their work 
relates to the large tracts of land which can be drained only by 
community effort. He says that in a few instances they have 
prepared plans for the drainage of small tracts as examples of 
what could be done in certain regions to encourage communities 
to nndertake the work of drainage. I agree with the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Boouer] in the main, that the owners should 
do some of this work themselves. De novo, I would not be in 
favor of doing this. I believe the States and individuals ought 
to do it. But if we had stricken this item out there would have 
been a howl all over this country. 

Mr. BOOHER. I agree with the gentleman on that, but is 
that a good reason for this appropriation? 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two 
minutes more. 

Mr. RUBEY. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from Mississippi be allowed two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY] 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMB. We must not let this discussion run away with 
the time of the committee. 

Mr. CANDLER. I will say that the same answer made by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boourr] a moment ago could 
be made in reference to the arid lands of the West. 

Mr. BOOHER. No; you can not make the same application, 
because under the irrigation laws the money will eventually get 
back into the Treasury of the United States. We are irrigating 
Government land, and the people pay for water rights. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. We bave spent a great deal more 
than we have got back. 

Mr. CANDLER,. I dare say when the account is made up at 
the end of all these great irrigation projects it will be found 
that millions have been expended that have neyer come back 
to the Government in any direct way. But we do not spend 
money on behalf of the Government with a view to getting it 
back directly or immediately from the investigations and de- 
velopments which are made, but we expect to get it back in the 
prosperity which follows, in the benefits which come to the 
people by means of the functions of the Government when they 
are properly directed and used. 

As I said at the outset, this is an important matter. It is 
mere important than the mere dollars and cents involved in 


this little item that appears in this bill. This money has been 
used to great advantage in the past and will be used for greater 
benefits in the future, and the benefits that have already been 
derived from it are apparent. Therefore I appeal to my friend 
not to insist upon the point of order, if indeed this provision is 
subject to the point of order, but to let it remain in the bill 
and let this committee pass upon it as to its merits, and let the 
benefits which we have already experienced go forward in the 
future. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, this item appears on its face 
to be a proposition to expend $96,000 in the next fiscal year to 
advise somebody how to do something that any capable county 
surveyor could instruct them very well how to do. The reason 
for it submitted by the chairman of the committee, my dearly 
beloved friend from Virginia [Mr. Lams], is that heretofore on 
some occasion the department has prepared plans which have 
been found acceptable for the drainage of swamps and wet lands. 
He couples that with the statement that usually these schemes 
are of such magnitude that they haye to be undertaken by the 
community; that an individual can not carry them on. If that 
is so, then in the name of Heaven, why should not the community 
do the work? The reason offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia in support of this item is, I believe, a quotation from the 
testimony of Mr. True, = 

Mr. LAMB. I was quoting from him. I was not giving my 
own opinion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. He says that it was done for some company. 
In other words, the corporation that owned these lands had in- 
duced the Government of the United States to employ engineers 
for its benefit, something which it might very well have done 
for itself. I can see no possible reason why the United States 
should go into the State of Texas, or the State of Louisiana, 
or Mississippi, or Illinois, or any other State and undertake to 
teach the people to do something in which they can be instructed 
by men in every community who are entirely capable of giving 
that instruction as to how to do the work in the most prac- 
ticable and economical way. This is an effort to get the Gov- 
ernment to do something that the communities ought to do for 
themselves, that the States ought to do for their State lands. 
Gentlemen who have any respect for the remnant of State 
sovereignty and dignity ought to pause and consider the trend 
in this House seen in the effort to have the Federal Govern- 
ment invade the States and even invade the counties and assume 
every duty and responsibility that properly lodges upon them. 
I sincerely hope that the gentleman will insist on his point of 
order, and it will be insisted on by somebody, Mr. Chairman. 


[Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi addressed the committee. 
See Appendix.] 


Mr. LAMB. I moye that all debate on this paragraph be 
now closed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I should like a little time on this. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish five minutes on this. 

Mr. LAMB. We have got to proceed with the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. If I may be indulged, I make the point of 
order that debate on a point of order runs within the discretion 
of the Chair. 

ane CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule on the point of 
order. 

Mr. LAMB. I yield to experience and age. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr, Chairman, this bill provides, among other 
things, for the appropriation of a small sum, aggregating a little 
more than $90,000, for the purpose of giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture an opportunity to examine and survey overflowed 
and swamp lands in order to determine what is necessary to be 
done for the proper drainage of such lands. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has raised a point of order against 
this paragraph of the bill. He claims that it is new legislation, 
not in the interest of agriculture, and ought to be stricken out. 
I deny that proposition. The appropriation provides for the col- 
lection of information, how to extend the area of farming lands, 
and how to prevent the destruction of crops in lowlands by 
overflow and inundation, both of which are directly in the in- 
terest of agriculture. I therefore insist, Mr. Chairman, that this 
appropriation is germane to the subject matter and ought not 
to be excluded from the bill. It can not be classed as new legis- 
lation. The point of order, in my opinion, is not well taken and 
ought to be overruled. : 

Mr. Chairman, anything which is done for the purpose of in- 
creasing either the yield or the area of the farm is in the inter- 
est of agriculture. There is now a growing and pressing de- 
mand everywhere for good farming lands, and this demand will 
increase in proportion to the increase of our population, When 
we examine the statistics of the world’s crops for the last five 
years we are forced to the conclusion that the annual increase 
in the yield of the leading food products of the world has not 
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kept pace with the increase of population. The following table 
has been compiled under the authority of the Secretary 
Agriculture: 


of 


181,548,000 | 8, 584,793,000 
26082008 3,557, 152, 000 
3,603, 798,000 | 4,379, 287,000 
1.264, 808,000 | 1,477, 502, 000 
5280181000 | 55457407; 000 
109; 706, 901, 00% 8 


! Total production of countries from which returns have been received in 1911 is 
3,013 bushels against 3,575,936,000 bushels for the same countries in 1910. 
2 This is the preliminary estimation for the crop of 1911. 


This table shows that five years ago the world was raising 
about as much foodstuff as is raised now. What is true with 
the crops of the world is true with the crop yield in the United 
States. I submit the following table, published under the au- 


It has been estimated that we consume annually about 7 
bushels of wheat per capita in America. It has also been esti- 
mated that our wheat land is on the wane, and under present 
conditions we can not expect to produce more than 700,000,000 
bushels annually. If this be true, when our population reaches 
the one-hundred-million mark we will be able to consume our 
entire wheat crop. Thereafter we will be compelled to go 
abroad for a portion of our breadstuff or find new wheat fields 
at home. If these tables can be relied upon, we must conclude 
that what is true of wheat is also true of corn, rye, and oats. 
The same alarming condition surrounds all of them alike. The 
rapid and astonishing decrease in the exportation of hogs, cat- 
tle, and sheep, and the meat and oil products thereof, as re- 
vealed by these tables, leads us to the inevitable conclusion that 
unless we can find some way to increase the acreage and yield 
of the American farm we will be compelled to go upon the mar- 
kets of the world within a few years to buy bread and meat to 
feed at-least a portion of the American people. 

Much of our farming in the past has been carried on in a sort 
of a haphazard way, with but little thought or care for the pres- 
ervation of the life of the soil. Crops have been planted indis- 
criminately without reference to rotation, and when one of our 
fields failed to produce as bountifully as we anticipated, instead 
of searching for the cause, with a view of renewing the soil, 
we kept on in the old way, planting whatever happened to come 
handy until the land wore out. Then it was abandoned as an 
“old field” and left to grow up in bushes and wash full of 
gullies. The remedy was to clear up a new field to take its 
place. Much land has been lost in this way for a time, at least, 
and it will require the expenditure of much time, capital, and 
labor to reclaim it and make it productive. 


thority of the Secretary of Agriculture, which shows the yield 
of seven of the leading crops of the United States for the last 
three years in support of this proposition. À 

The following table, which is published under the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, shows that there is but slight or 
no increase in the production of the following seven leading 
agricultural products during the last three years in the United 
States. In some instances it shows a decided decrease, 


200, 000 
121,000 
341.000 
897,000 
032,000 
040, 804 
447.940 
609, 000 


1 The above estimate for cane su, 
and Porto Rico, which is not official. 

These figures show conclusively that we are fast approaching 
the time when the American people will be able to consume 
the entire product of the American farm. The rapid falling off 
of the export ef our bread and meat products for the last five 
years brings us to a realization of the problem which confronts 
us. I have arranged the figures in a table for the purpose of 
comparison and I will extend it in the RECORD. 

The exports of some of the leading food products are shown 
by the following table, which is taken from the report of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Statistics, for 
the years 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910. 


includes the entire product raisod in Hawaii 


907 1909 1910 
423,051 207,542] 140, 430 
3 aeris | steer) aea 
; 75, 720, 668 
645, 281 954,367 | 44, 496,210 | 36,554, 266 
24, 262 18, 655 4.410 
250, 418, 699 189,926 | 244,578,674 | 152,163, 107 
2,710, 369 957, 023 5,759,930 | 4,062! 022 
11) 467; 79 374,408 | 9,555,315 | 1,040,278 
106, 427, 409 505,937 | 52,354,980 | 40,031,599 
27, 550, 660 413,770 | 528, 722, 933 | 362,927,671 
135,344 101, 000 67, 656 44,517 
822, 998 8.040 1,498,674 | 1,989,472 
£3, 300, 708 445,800 | 35,853,412 | 36,802,374 
766, 880 654,515 452, 907 331,531 
70,569, 423 371,057 | 66,923,244 | 46,679,876 
15, 584, 667 927,247 | 10,521,161 | 9,049, 987 
4,014,042 158,622 | 1,510,320 1,085,474 
42, 701, 257 484.199 | 14,822,944 | 15,533, 535 
749, 455 419,958 | 1,272, 559 219, 756 
3,377 4,105 3,857 3,751 


< 


NEW FIELDS. 


But the new and uncultivated lands have most all been pre- 
empted long ago, and instead of replacing our “old fields” by 
clearing up new ones we are confronted with the proposition 
that there are but little or no new lands out of which to make 
new fields, and it would seem that our only hope is to renew 
our old fields, and keep renewing them annually, so that we may 
be able to maintain a steady increase of production in harmony 
with the increase of our population. In order to do this we are 
compelled to abandon our old methods of farming and adopt 
new and more skillful methods. 

SCIENTIFIC FARMING, 


The Department of Agriculture, agriculture experiment sta- 
tions and agricultural schools in the various States are doing 
much to revolutionize farming and reduce it to a science. By 
chemical analyses they are able to determine the properties of 
soils, the quantity of plant-producing force contained therein, 
the kind of crop to be planted thereon, and the length of time 
any one crop can be successfully raised on a given soil. They 
can also tell what ingredient or ingredients, if any, are lacking 
in the soil for the production of certain crops and just what 
kind of fertilizer must be used thereon in order to make it yield 
bountifully. In many States they are making these tests by 
counties and townships, and preparing maps showing the rich 
and poor lands by a system of colorings on the maps, at the 
same time giving the chemical analyses of the soils, the quan- 
tity of plant-producing life contained therein, which enables 
the farmer to tell not only what kind of crops to plant on a 
given piece of soil, but enables him to tell how many crops he 
can raise on it in succession without endangering the life of the 
soil. 
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Many farmers of late have taken a deep interest in these 
experiments. They have organized farmers’ institutes in many 
States, where they meet periodically for the purpose of dis- 
cussing scientific farming. They often offer premiums for the 
best specimens of different farm products, and procure able men, 
learned in plant life and the properties of soils, to lecture on 
topics relating to the improvement in farming. While one of 
these lecturers is handling his subject a system of catechism 
often takes place. Everybody is at liberty to ask questions. I 
attended one of these meetings last fall in my district, and 
while one of the lecturers was on the floor discussing the proper- 
ties of soils and how to treat the same in order to increase the 
yield, we became so interested in propounding questions to 
elicit specific information regarding our own lands that we 
kept the speaker on the floor an hour overtime without knowing 
his time had expired. Here I learned with much interest that 
old fields with a crop of sage only for many years, and “sour 
soil,” which had refused to produce anything from time im- 
memorial, had been reclaimed by the skillful hand of science 
and forced to give up their long hidden wealth. Mr. Chairman, 
if “sick ” land can be healed by the prescription of the agricui- 
tural alchemist and restored to its virgin vigor, if the sage 
grass of the old field and the crawfish castles of sour land can 
be converted into bountiful crops of corn and wheat or invit- 
ing pastures of grass and clover by the magic touch of science, 
we may still hope that the full capacity of the American farm 
has not yet been measured. 

RECLAMATION OF SWAMP AND OVERFLOW LAND, 


Mr. Chairman, while we are wondering what to do and where 
to look for an increase in the acreage of the American farm, 
while we see annually a decided and an alarming decrease in 
the exports of the products of our farms, and realize that we 
are rapidly approaching the time when the American people 
will consume all the products of the American farm, and that 
thereafter we will be forced to enter the markets of the world 
to buy at least a portion of our food supply, which will increase 
in quantity in proportion to the increase in our population, we 
must admit that our Government has been active in searching 
for relief. 

She has given to the “worn-out” lands of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Appalachian Slope a new touch of life by the 
application of fertilizers; she has aroused the sleeping Plains 
of the West by a system of irrigation and converted barren 
wastes into fruitful fields of agricultural hope and promise. 

However, there is one source of supply which seems to have 
been much overlooked in the past, yet it is the richest and most 
productive of all other lands. It is a rich alluvial deposit scat- 
tered over 41 States with a soil sufficiently rich to raise 100 
bushels of corn per acre for 50 years in succession; no hillsides 
to wash away; no barren plains to blast our hopes, but an ever- 
lasting corn-producing soi! of 75,000,000 acres—the swamp lands 
of America—our greatest hope of increase to the acreage of the 
American farm. But little has been done by the Government 
to reclaim these lands, but now the time has come when they 
must be reclaimed. I presume that most all of it belongs to 
citizens, and but little, if any. is owned by the Government. For 


the benefit of the reader I submit the following table, by States: 


The reclaimable swamp area, by States, according to the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States for 1910, issued by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 


yg PEE a DG ed we er RAE ESS Sg EAE OS eae 
Illinois.. 2, 688, 000 
Indiana 1, 000, 000 
Wa 800. 000 
Kansas 160, 000 
WROTE ONY i ao wet pees ees Sen SER 224, 000 
C0 — a at ... Se ee ̃ —— 9, 600. 000 
BVA TRE PROCS SC E TE ERTS ee SLI GIRS SES OT 240, 000 
Maryland 356, 000 
Massachusetts 138. 700 
Michigan 4, 400, 000 
C —— ... OES SS EES 
Mississi 


Missour 


Oklahoma 35. 00 

Oregon 500, 000 
C ——T—T—T—T—k—T—T—T—T——.. ie — 96, 000 
. ee eT ee Se tee rE 17. 900 


2, 500 

2, 500. 000 
25, 000 
74, 541, 700 
and one-half 


It will be seen that Illinois has more than two 
million acres of this swamp land. Mr. Chairman, there is still 
another class of land which needs the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and that is the overflow lands. They produce abundantly, 
but the crops are often destroyed entirely by destructive over- 


flows. More than 500,000 acres of such lands lie in my dis- 
trict in Illinois. This district is composed of 11 counties, 
bounded on the east by the Big Wabash River and on the south 
by the Ohio River. Many streams traverse it from the north 
and northeast to the east and south, among which are the Little 
Wabash River, the Big Saline and Little Saline Rivers, Grand- 
pier Creek, Lusk Creek, and Bay Creek, with many other smaller 
streams, all of whose waters empty into the Big Wabash and 
Ohio Rivers. All of these rivers overflow their valleys occa- 
sionally and destroy property worth millions of dollars, A lock 
and dam has been constructed by the Government in the Big 
Wabash River near Mount Carmel, III., but little, if any im- 
provements haye been made above this point. Nothing has been 
done to improve the Little Wabash River, Big Saline and Little 
Saline Rivers, Lusk Creek, Grandpier Creek, and Bay Creek, all 
of which can be made navigable streams, sufficient to give to the 
people of my district and other portions of southern Illinois 
cheap water transportation for marketing their entire crops. 
The district is purely agricultural and raises an immense crop 
of corn and wheat annually, much of which is often overflowed 
and destroyed. These streams are long and very crooked, nar- 
row and shallow in places, caused by a filling-up process of 
deposits, which is common in all streams not cared for. In the 
fall of 1910 much of this valley land was inundated and a crop 
of corn yielding from 100 to 150 bushels per acre was destroyed. 
It was caused py the accumulation of headwaters, which could 
not find an outlet because of the narrow, shallow, and crooked 
condition of these streams. The Government is prepared with 
boats, machinery, and Jabor for dredging the channels of rivers, 
and if these streams were deepened by a system of dredging, 
beginning at the mouth and extending upstream for a few miles, 
an easy and rapid flow of the water would be attained, thereby 
preventing the accumulation of headwater, resulting in de- 
structive overflows. This is what must be done before these 
lands can be properly reclaimed. 

I am told by some of my colleagues that all of these lands 
are owned by citizens and that whatever improvements are 
made by the Government will result in the increase of the value 
of private property, and for this reason the owners of the lands 
ought to do the work and pay for it; while others who are 
more learned in constitutional law say that there is no power 
in the Constitution to appropriate money out of the Treasury to 
improve private property. I would do no violence tothe Federal 
Constitution, neither would I be in favor of doing anything 
which would establish a dangerous precedent; but, gentlemen, 
you must remember that if these streams were reclaimed and 
made navigable, they would deal directly with interstate com- 
merce, a subject which is directly under the jurisdiction of Con- 


gress. 

Again, it must be remembered that the cost of making navi- 
gable streams and maintaining them is too big a proposition for 
any farmer or any number of farmers. It is unfair and un- 
reasonable, and too late to try to shift this responsibility upon 
the shoulers of the farmers. The United States has taken upon 
herself long ago this duty. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculture is fundamental in character, and 
its consideration ought to be of first importance throughout the 
world. It is the oldest as well as the most useful occupation, 
having commenced when Adam was driven out of the Garden of 
Eden because of his transgressions, Upon it all other ocenpa- 
tions must depend for support; without it none can prosper. 
He who seeks to retard agriculture strikes a blow at civilization 
and becomes an enemy to mankind. He who seeks to extend the 
area of the farm or to increase its annual production is a public 
benefactor. The hungry must be fed, the naked must be clothed, 
and the shivering must be sheltered. Let no one vote against 
this appropriation, lest it be said of him that his action has 
increased the pangs of hunger among the poor and driven the 
helpless to despair. Let our votes be unanimous for the farmer, 
unanimous for larger areas and bigger crops. 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman from Illinois is not discuss- 
ing the point of order made by his colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I am trying to bore out the 
boll weevil from the cotton bolls of Georgia—the gentleman’s 
State. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I again rise to a point of 
order. The gentleman is not discussing the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois will discuss 
the point of order. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 1 
from Atlanta 

Mr. HOWARD. No; Georgia. 

Mr. FOWLER. Who lives in a city bigger than his State 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, no. 

Mr. FOWLER. I presume does not want anything else dis- 
cussed on the floor of this House except that which pertains to 
his own great city. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully make another 
point of order that the gentleman is not confining himself to 
the point of order under discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record upon this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks upon this subject in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMB, Mr. Chairman, if this situation were so that I 
couki close this debate I would do it, but I can not, and I 
therefore appeal to gentlemen to please let us get along as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Chair will notice that this 
paragraph is not for farm drainage, and is not connected with 
farm drainage at all. It is to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to investigate and report upon the drainage of swamp and 
other wet lands, and so forth. The meaning of that is the 
investigation of the drainage of swamps. It already has been 
used for the purpose of making an investigation of the drainage 
of the Everglades, and properly so, as covered by the language 
of the bill. That authority is not conferred anywhere in the act 
creating the Department of Agriculture, or in any law upon the 
subject. This matter has already been ruled upon. I do not 
know whether the Chair has the ruling or not. A few years ago 
a point of order was made upon this item and the matter was 
discussed at some length, and the Chair sustained the point of 
“order. The item went out on a point of order upon the ground 
that it was not within the purview of the act creating the 

Department of Agriculture, or any other act of Congress that 
the department should have the authority to make investiga- 
tions into the drainage of swamps throughout the country. I 
respectfuly insist that the former ruling ought to be followed 

` now for the same reason, and I therefore make the point of 
order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard very briefly 
upon the point of order. I do not at all agree with the conclu- 
sions reached by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as to 
the correctness of a former ruling of the Chair upon this propo- 
sition or upon his own deductions. It is true that a point of 
order some four or five years ago was made against this para- 
graph, and without any serious discussion, as I remember, the 
point of order was held to be well taken. I desire, however, to 
call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the decisions of 
committee chairmen touching items in the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill have been influenced very largely by the constructions 
placed upon the organic act creating the department by these 
chairmen. If they were liberal in construction, such proposi- 
tions as these were ruled to be in order; otherwise, out of order. 
I desire to call the attention of the Chair to section 520 of the 
statutes creating the Department of Agriculture, that section 
being the organic act. I read: 

There shall be at the seat of government a Department of apanhar 
the general sn and duties of — — shall be to acquire and diffuse 
among the e of the United States useful information on subjects 
connected with Rihcditure in the most general and comprehensive sense 
of that word. 

If the Chair is convinced in his mind that the purpose of these 
investigations primarily affect agriculture and its development, 
and must necessarily affect agriculture, then the Chair must 
hold the point of order to be not well taken. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question in that connection? 


Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN, If the appropriation provided in this paragraph 
could be used under its terms for other purposes than those 
connected with agriculture, does the gentleman think it would 
be in order under that provision of law? 

Mr. LEVER. On that very proposition I desire to call the 
gentleman’s attention, and that of the Chair also, to a ruling of 
the Chair in a former Congress, and the Chairman of the com- 
mittee at that time happened to be the gentleman's colleague, 
Mr. Boutell. The ruling was in this respect: I offered an 
amendment as a new paragraph providing for exploration and 
investigation within the United States to determine a possible 
source of supply of potash, nitrates, and other natural ferti- 
lizers.” The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, then 
Mr, Scott, reserved the point of order. The merits of the propo- 
sition were discussed for some time, and finally the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Moss] made the point of order against the 
amendment. The Chair ruled in this language, holding the 
amendment in order: 

It is quite apparent from the language of the fundamental law that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is 4 5 hi very broad powers for making dif- 
ferent investigations here in furtherance of the Interest of agriculture, 
and the Chair is is inclined to th: think from a careful reading of this amend- 
ment, and especially the words “and other natural fertilizers,” that it 
is clear the inves gation as to the source of supply of potash and 
nitrates are clearly in furtherance of the interest of agriculture; in 
on, words, that it comes within the broad powers given to the Secre- 

And it seems to me, following the reasoning of the Chair in 
this case, if the present occupant of the chair can be satisfied 
in his gyn mind that this appropriation is to be used and is 
being used in furtherance of agriculture, then the point of order 
is not well taken. That is all I desire to say upon the point of 
order. The conclusion on the main proposition is inevitable. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if I remember rightly I made an 
argument in favor of the gentleman’s amendment upon the point 
of order before my colleague from Illinois. That item was 
clearly in order, but that has nothing to do with this item at 
all. There is no pretense in this item that it is even for the 
drainage of agricultural lands. There is no pretense that it 
has anything to do with agricultural lands. As to the first part 
of the paragraph— 

To enable the Secretary of culture to inves an u 
the drainage of swamp a Sway wet lands— r 

That may have no relation to agriculture whatever. There 
are lots of swamp lands that are being drained for the purpose 
of building upon them. I own a small amount of property—not 
very much—in the city of Chicago which used to be a swamp. 
It is drained. It is not drained for agricultural purposes. ‘This 
appropriation could have been used for that purpose. The 
potash appropriation was for agricultural purposes, quite a dif- 
ferent proposition, and the Chair can not stop with saying that 
it is for the removal of surplus waters by drainage and inject 
into that the words “for farm purposes,” and that it is to re- 
port upon the drainage of swamp and other wet lands for farm 
purposes.” It is not for the determination, as the gentleman 
suggests, of what the Chair thinks may be done with the money. 
The question is, What does the language of the paragraph 
provide? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois does 
not contend that the potash amendment, to which he referred in 
terms, says that the results of those investigations would have 
to be used for farm purposes. 

Mr. MANN. No; but there was no way by which you could 
discover natural sources of potash in this country without af- 
fecting the farm industry, without providing material for nec- 
essary fertilizers. This money could all be expended without a 
dollar of it affecting farm or agricultural industries in any 
direction whatever. 

Mr. LEVER. It seems to me that is a point of discretion 
for the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. It is not for the Chair to determine whether he 
thinks it will be expended for agricultural purposes. He does 
not know how it will be expended. The fact that it has been 
expended in the past in one direction is no criterion. The 
language of the amendment must control, and it is not pre- 
tended that it is confined to farm purposes in any way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has given this paragraph some 
little attention, and has studied in connection therewith the 
ruling of a former Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
when this identical language was under consideration. The 
Chair is aware that at that time the identical language was 
held subject to a point of order. The objection is made that the 
language does not limit these activities or investigations to land 
which would be the subject of agriculture. As far as that point- 
is concerned, the Chair is not able to see the distinction between 
this paragraph and numerous other paragraphs in the bill, in- 
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cluding the one in regard to natural deposits of potash. It is 
perfectly apparent that there are a great many of the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture that may be advantageous in 
manufacturing, and some possibly in mining, but if the main 
purpose must necessarily be agricultural, it undoubtedly would 
come within the scope and powers of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] says that if is 
impossible to conceive of a discovery of a natural deposit of 
potash or other natural fertilizer which would not directly affect 
agriculture, and the same argument applies to the drainage of 
swamp lands, that it is impossible to conceive of the drainage 
of swamp land that would not affect agriculture, not only at 
that locality, but of the entire country dependent for its food 
supply upon agricultural land available in the market. The 
Chair is unable to see anything in the scope of that paragraph 
that removes it at all from the general jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture, and with the exception of a very 
small technical point, the Chair would be entirely convinced 
that the paragraph was in order, and was within the powers of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The language of the section is that the money shall be ex- 
pended for the employment of labor in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere and for rent outside of the District of Columbia. 
The language of the decisions—not one isolated decision on a 
particular set of words, but a long line of precedents establish- 
ing a general rule of construction in this House—has been that 
language in an appropriation bill attempting to give the head 
of a department power to employ la is limited to the depart- 
ment in the city of Washington. That being a general line of 
precedents, and well settled by repeated decisions, the Chair 
feels bound to follow it. The Chair must very reluctantly, 
therefore, sustain the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
member of the committee, offers an 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is as follows: 


On page 73, at the end of line 8, insert as a new paragraph the 


foll A 

9 investi on: To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate and report upon the drainaze of swamp and other wet lands 
which may be made available for agricultural purposes, and to prepare 
plans for the removal of surplus waters by drainage from such lands, 
and for the preparation and illustration of reports and bulletins on 
drainage, including the employment of labor in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, and rent outside of the District of Columbia, and all 
necessary expenses, 700.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I offer the folowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment 
to the desk. y 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend b „after line the following: 

7. C To serie the ‘Secret of Agriculture to 
investigate and report upon the drainage of swamp and other wet lands 
which may be made a able for agricultural purposes, 

for the removal of lus waters by drainage ds, 
and for the preparation and illustration of rts and bulletins on 
„ including the employment of labor in the city of Washington, 

and all necessary expenses, $96,700." 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an 
amendment to strike out $96,700” and make it “$200,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. FOSTER] 
offers an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the words “ ninety-six thou- 
sand seren hundred and inserting In lieu thereof two hundred 
thousand.” 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and amendment thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. I hope the gentle- 
man will not insist on that motion. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Give me one minute. 

Mr. LAMB. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] has 
been standing up here for reduction, retrenchment, and reform, 
and now what is he doing? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Here is an important item. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Lame] will not make that motion. ; 


South Carolina, a 
ent. 
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Mr. LAMB. My friend from Illinois [Mr. Fosrrer] is so 
amiable and gentle that I move that the debate close in 10 
minutes. p 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order at this time. When an amendment 
is offered, the rule is specific that there shall be five minutes’ 
debate before such a motion as the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Laas} is now making. 

Mr. LAMB. I will make it 15 minutes, if that will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. MANN. Could we get an agreement to close debate? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed 
in 15 minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. Make it 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Make it 20 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would prefer that it be 30 minutes. There 
are some gentlemen on the floor here who have not taken up the 
time of the committee at all. I am going to object-—— 

Mr. LEVER. Make it 20 minutes. 

Mr. LAMB. Can not we agree to make it 20 minutes? I 
will let my friend have five minutes, and then I wil] make the 
motion at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
is recognized. . 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to take up the 
time of the committee, although I have not, I believe, so far 
said one word with reference to this bill. I have listened very 
carefully to the arguments which have been adduced in support 
of the measure which is now proposed in a somewhat different 
form, and none of them seems to me to be valid. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, Mr. Chairman, may properly under- 
take a work which a State is not able to carry on, or which a 
State could not carry on in a proper manner, or to an extent 
which would seem necessary. But it is not proper, in my judg- 
ment, that this Government should spend money upon an un- 
dertaking which is already being carried on by the respective 
States and in various localities in a manner which leaves little, 
if anything, to be desired. If there is anything connected with 
this matter which is not the subject of a mathematical calcula- 
tion, I know not what it is. Drainage is an exact_science. It 
needs only a sufficient knowledge of engineering and how to 
apply the well-knewn rules of gravitation in order to put it 
in operation. It is already being done, as I have said, in the 
communities of my own State, where in the northern part there 
has been more than $1,000,000 spent in the reclamation of flat 
lands. Along the Missouri River in my own State, and in that} 
of Missouri, the yarious drainage districts have undertak 
this work, which they understand perfectly, and which they 
are carrying out in a most successful manner. Why, therefore, 
should the Government go into this matter? What occasion 
has been given? What need is there for it? What is the rea- 
son that the United States should undertake this kind of busi- 
ness? It needs no elaborate, scientific research in order to 
carry on a drainage proposition. As I have said before, it is 
a simple matter of engineering, which ordinarily the county 
surveyor is amply competent to lay out and carry through, if 
the necessary money is provided. It is true it will produce 
great benefits and great profits to the owners of the land. I 
have known many instances where land worth almost nothing 
was, after these drainage propositions had been carried through 
successfully, worth a hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre, and sometimes more. But why should the Government 
contribute to it when these very parties who own this land, if 
the State will only provide proper laws for the creation of 
drainage districts, are able to carry it on? ‘There is no trouble 
in their obtaining money for it. They have not had any diffi- 
culties of the kind in my region, or anywhere else of which I 
know. I think this provision should go out of this bill. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offered the amend- 
ment to increase this appropriation, because, in my judgment, 
the appropriation is too smal! for the purposes for which it is 
intended in this bill, and I believe that the Government can well 
afford to appropriate the additional amount for this purpose. I 
believe if we do take up this subject in a more extensive way 
than we are now doing, in the course of a year or two we will 
see one of the greatest results that we have seen produced in the 
Department of Agriculture. I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. REDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. REDFIELD. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is one very strong reason why some, at least, of this 
work must be done by the National Government and can not be 
done by the States, even if they are ready and willing to do it. 
That is because the larger projects of this kind are directly 
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connected with the improvement of navigable streams. The 
great areas of swamp lands, involving large problems of hy- 
draulle engineering, can not be drained by any merely local 
process, but they have to be drained into and form a portion of 
the improvement of navigable waters. That has been the case, 
if I am correctly informed, in the State of New York; it has 
been the case, I am told, in other States. And in order to get 
that unity of action requisite it is necessary to have the super- 
vision of the Government engineers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will my colleague yield to a question? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If this work were to be done in connec- 
tion with the improvement of navigable streams, could it not be 
more profitably done by the Army engineers who have cha 
of that work? . 

Mr. REDFIELD. I think undoubtedly it would have to be 
done by Army engineers. But as to this paragraph, it is for 
the purpose of finding out what the conditions are—whether 
they are such conditions as require the attention of the National 
Government or not—and I can see no possible objection to learn- 
ing what the truth is. Now, as regards this work being done 
by any engineer, and being, as the gentleman said, a small task 
of engineering, I will agree, Mr. Chairman, it is a small task 
when the engineer has learned how. 

But, haying spent some years myself in connection with engi- 
neering plans, it is my understanding that there are very few, 
a very limited number, of men in this country who have the 
experience requisite to deal with such drainage problems on a 
large scale. The great examples of drainage in this world are 
European examples, and there is certainly one case which I re- 
call where it has been necessary to send to Holland to find men 
experienced in drainage on a scale large enough to deal with the 
problem. It is not a matter of an acre or two, but it is a matter 
of draining large areas, large volumes of water, which may 
poriouny affect navigable waters. I trust the amendment will 
prevail. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from New York to tell us what portion of 
the drainage of New York has been done by the General Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. REDFIELD. In response to the question of my col- 
league from New York, I will say that I know of no drainage 
that has been done in the State of New York by the Federal 
Government, but one of the great jobs to be done by the State 
of New York might, I am informed, radically affect the improve- 
ment of the Oswego River. I think any engineer will agree 
that the drainage of large areas must be considered—not always, 
but often—in connection with the possible improvement of navi- 
gable waters. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the gentleman 
from Virginia will not press his motion at this time. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Virginia will give the gen- 
tleman the five minutes, if he desires it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lams] 
moves that debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be closed in five minutes. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that serious 
objection exists to the passage of the original amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], but 
a still more serious objection exists to the amendment offered 
by my colleague [Mr. FOSTER]. ; 

The Government of the United States ought not to enter upon 
a work of this kind. The States of the Union are amply able 
to do the work of reclaiming the swamp lands, and the Federal 
Treasury ought not to be dipped into for a purpose such as this. 
It is all very well for men who own large tracts of swamp land 
to have the Government of the United States come to their aid 
to drain the land in order that the land may become more valu- 
able, and in order that they as individuals may be able to get 
more money for what they have to sell; but we are entering 
upon a dangerous field when we undertake to say that the 
Government of the United States should develop the lands of 
the country that may be under water now. The owners of the 
lands themselyes should pay for the drainage, and if they need 
any information as to how their land should be drained the 
States in which they live can furnish them with that informa- 
tion. Every State in the Union has a college of some kind in 
which this kind of work is done, and all of these colleges are 
lad to send men into every locality in their States to furnish 
the information and to make the investigation upon which the 
work can be entered upon intelligently. 


If we begin by making this appropriation, we will have estab- 
lished a precedent under which, within a year or two, appro- 
priations will be called for, requiring not only the expenditure 
of the money necessary to employ the men engaged in this 
work in the city of Washington, but to appropriate money re- 
quired to drain the swamps and pay for the draining of the 
Swamps out of the Federal Treasury. We ought not to do it. 
I protest against it. It is not wise. It is unjust. It is un- 
businesslike. It ought not to be entered upon. It is a State 
function, and the States should be allowed to still continue to 
perform that function, with which they are properly charged 
under the law. The United States Treasury ought not to be 
raided for this or any similar purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. FINLEY). All debate is closed on this 
paragraph. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the amendment reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bortanp). The Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the words “ ninety-six thou- 
sand seven hundred“ and inserting the words two hundred thousand.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that he 
was in doubt. 

Mr. LEVER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those in favor of the amendment will rise 
and stand until they are counted. [After a pause.] The ayes 
will be seated and the noes will rise. On this vote the ayes are 
26 and the noes are 37. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. LEVER. Gentlemen, you are voting against this whole 
drainage proposition. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. LEVER 
and Mr. Green of Iowa. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 41, noes 40, 

So the amendment was agreed to. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total for Office of Experiment Stations, $1,866,000. 


Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, I think this method of renting 
public buildings in the District of Columbia for the use of the 
United States Government is a great mistake. 

We ought to have some other system, and I regret exceed- 
ingly that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MOLAUGHLIN] 
should have objected to my request for unanimous consent to 
return to page 68. The manner in which the rentals are deter- 
mined for public buildings in the District of Columbia is very 
crude. For instance, on page 68, line 18, of this bill there is an 
appropriation of $25,075 for the rent of the building occupied by 
the Forestry Service. This building is located at 928 and 930 F 
Street. The total assessed valuation of the building and land is 
$138,600. For the rent of the ground floor the owners of the 
building receive $3,600 a year, which makes the total rental 
$28,675 a year. The appropriation asked for is the return on a 
valuation of $200,000, or over 14 per cent gross to the owners. 
The Government occupies seven floors of this building, which 
was erected in 1887 and which at the present time is a very 
dangerous building in case of fire. 

I desired to amend the section by inserting the words “ fifteen 
thousand” instead of the words “twenty-five thousand and 
seventy-five dollars.” I hope the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLavuGHiin] will allow me to ask unanimous consent, to 
go back to page 68, line 18, and strike out “twenty-five thou- 
sand and seventy-five dollars” and insert “ fifteen thousand 
dollars.“ 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: I understand my colleague to say we are 
paying $25,000 a year rent for a building which is worth 
$120,000? 

Mr. LEVY. No. The land is assessed on the books of the 
assessor’s office of the District of Columbia at $78,000, and the 
building at $60,000; but, to be fair, I think the ground is worth 
$125,000. = 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. It is assessed, under the law, at two- 
thirds of the real valuation. The valuation would be $180,000, 
and for part of it they obtain $25,075? 

Mr. LEVY. Yes; and the owners receive $3,600 a year for 
the ground floor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That shows why it is profitable in this 
District to rent buildings to the Government. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman froni New 
York [Mr. Levy] had stated something of that sort to Mr. Zap- 
pone, the disbursing officer of the Department of Agriculture, 
and to the Seeretary. In that case they would have arranged 
these matters. We can not work them out in detail here. 

~ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] 
asks unanimous consent to go back to the paragraph on page 68, 
line 18, for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we could not hear anything that 
was ssid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For Inquiries in re to systems of road management throughout 
the United States and for giving expert advice on this subject, $25,000, 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“twenty-five,” in line 6, and insert the word “ fifty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] 
moves to strike out the word “ twenty-five,” in line 6, and insert 
the word “ fifty.” 

Mr. LAMB. What page and line is that on? 

Mr. FRENCH. On page 75, line 6. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I am one of the Members of 

this Congress who believe that the Agricultural Department does 
more practical service for the people of the country than prob- 
ably any other department within our organization. When we 
think of the tremendous benefit that has come to the farmers of 
the country as a result of the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in connection with animal industry, in connection with 
grains and fruits, in connection with the handling of the soil 
in order that it may produce the most with the least waste, in 
connection with a thousand subjects that are of vital interest 
to the farmers especially and the people generally of the coun- 
try, we are bound to appreciate the importance that this de- 
partment has assumed in our political organization. 

A few days ago, while this bill was under consideration, I 
was one of a comparatively small number of Members who 
voted against the appropriation for a continuation of the distri- 
bution of free seeds throughout the United States. I believed 
at that time, as I have believed for a number of years, that the 
money that is spent in the distribution of seeds could be better 
spent by the Department of Agriculture in inguiry along lines 
of interest to the growers of live stock or experiments of inter- 
est to agricuiturists or pomologists, or if not so spent could 
be better saved. I do not believe that the people are asking 
for the distribution of seeds in the manner that has been prac- 
ticed by our Government, and, while I am frank to say that I 
believe every Member of Congress should dispose of his quota 
of the allotment in the spirit of the law, so long as the appro- 
printion shall be made, I still think that in doing so he is simply 
helpiug the people of the country to make the best out of a bad 
bargain which is made when the Government goes into the 
general seed business without due regard to the quality of the 
seeds distributed, without due regard for the various condi- 
tions under which they may be grown, and when no reports 
are required from those who receive them. There is a large 
and important work that the department is doing when it sends 
out test seeds for scientific and practical experimental purposes 
upon the part of the farmer and when the farmer makes valu- 
able observation and report to the Government. I do not refer 
to this, and this great work ought to go on. I do refer to the 
popular distribution of seeds that are purchased in the market 
and distributed by Members of Congress without any idea of 
report therefrom. 

The amendment that I have proposed calls for an increase of 
$25,000 in the appropriation looking to the encouragement of 
better read building within the United States. This is one-tenth 
or less than that of the amount set apart for the purchase of 
seeds, and I believe that this one-tenth, if this Congress can see 
fit to authorize ifs expenditure, will be productive of more real 
good than the entire appropriation that will be spent for seeds 
to be purehased indiscriminately and to be distributed indis- 
criminately throughout the United States. 

It must be apparent to everyone conversant with the relation 
of our highways to property values that good roads bear a vital 
relation not only to the convenience of the traveling public but 
to the value of farm lands and the profit that can be made upon 


every commodity or product that the farmer has to sell. It is 
a well-known fact that it costs the people of the United States 
more than twice as much to haul a wagonload of produce a 
mile as it costs the people of Europe to do the same piece of 
work. The reason for this is, the States of our country, as a 
general thing, haye poor roads, while the countries of Europe, 
as a general thing, have splendid highways. It costs in the 
United States, on an average, something like 25 cents per ton 
per mile to bring the products of the American farmer to the 
markets and, where there are no markets, to the railroads or 
other shipping points from which the products can be sent to 
market. It costs 10 cents per ton per mile to our neighbors in 
Europe to do the same work. To-day our agricultural products 
aggregate more than eight billions of dollars in value every 
year. Just what the weight of all this vast amount of various 
kinds of products may be I have not the means of knowing, 
because, naturally, it is composed of a variety of commodities. 
Part of it is corn, part of it is wheat, part of it is fruit, part of 
it is butter and eggs, part of it is cotton in the South, but at 
any rate it aggregates such a vast amount that it is estimated 
that not less than half a billion of dollars is thrown away every 
year because of poor roads. 

I say that half a billion of dollars is thrown away every year. 
I mean by that that here is an expense that no one receives 
profit from. ‘There are classes of expenses that are hard to 
bear, but result in some good to some one, but the half billion 
of dollars that is spent annually in the hauling of farm products 
to markets over poor roads, in excess of that which the farmer 
would need to pay out with good roads, constitutes an item that 
is a total loss to him and that does not go to the profit of 
anyone. 

When we think that half a billion of dollars is half as much 
as it costs us annually to run our Government; when we think 
that half a billion of dollars is nearly as much as has been spent 
in the history of the country in the improvement of our water- 
ways and harbors; when we think that it is more than twice as 
much as has been expended in public buildings throughout the 
United States; when we think that it is equal to the estimated 
value of all the timber on our national forests, exclusive of 
Alaska, we are impressed with the waste that is going on. 

Measured in another way, every farmer can figure it out 
for himself that it costs him on an average 25 cents per ton per 
mile to haul his commodities to market, and that more than 
half of this—that is, 15 cents per ton—is loss on account of poor 
roads. Let him multiply the number of tons that he has to 
haul by the number of miles, and then let him figure this at 
15 cents per ton, and he can approximate for himself just 
what his individual loss is because he is compelled to haul his 
produce over poor roads. Of course, in some places it would 
be more and some places less, and I speak of average conditions 
only. 

The amendment that I have proposed, if enacted into law, 
would provide only a small amount of money with which the 
Department of Agriculture may conduct examinations into the 
question of road building. The best material could be ascer- 
tained for each locality, the best kind of roads could be in- 
quired into for each section of the country, and information 
that would immediately help those who are interested in every 
locality in good roads could be disseminated that would work 
incalculable good to our people. This amendment looks merely 
to experimental work and aid that our Government in an 
advisory way could give to the farmers generally. 

Last summer I introduced a bill looking to cooperative road 
building to be carried on by the Federal Government, the States, 
and the several counties within the States. F shall not attempt 
to give in detail the terms of the bill. In brief, however, I 
provided in the bill that the Government appropriate annually 
about as much as it costs for the building of two or three battle- 
ships, $20,000,000. I provided that this money should be appor- 
tioned among the States in proportion to the population, not 
including the population of cities of more than 30,000 people. I 
provided that any State might have its share of the appropria- 
tion upon showing that the State itself and the county within 
the State to be benefited would each bear one-third of the ex- 
penses for the construction of a given road. I provided further 
that the general plan of construction and the supervision of 
roads should be under the direction of the Good Roads Division- 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

E want to call attention to one or two features of this plan by 
way of explanation. There are some who would have the money 
apportioned according to population. Manifestly, such an ap- 
portionment would be unfair because it would give to some 
States that have cities containing a million or two million popu- 
lation a tremendous advantage over States whose population is 
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scattered widely in agricultural sections. I think that the men- 
tion of this provision is enough to carry conviction that some 
basis of distribution must be agreed upon other than tbat of 
population. Maybe the basis that I have suggested is not the 
correct one, but that is a matter of detail that can be worked 
out, and probably the friends of Federal aid to good roads will 
need to give and take a little in their ideas on this question in 
the working out of all the features to be considered. 

Another feature to which I would call especial attention is 
that which provides that each State and county receiving aid 
shall bear its third of the expenses, providing the Government 
will bear the other third. There are some who say, Why not 
have the Federal Government bear all the cost? My answer is 
this: The people will have to pay for road building, no matter 
whether the Federal Government bears all of the expense or 
only a portion of it, as I have proposed in my bill. So, in the 
long run, it will not make any great difference. I have tried, 
however, to provide a system by which the Government could 
bear its part of the responsibility without the charge being 
made that the Government was playing politics or favorites 
with this county or that county, with this locality or that local- 
ity, on account of the political pull that some person might have 
or think that he might have. I believe that the plan that I have 
proposed will safeguard this absolutely, and that in every sec- 
tion of the country, every county can have Federal aid under 
the plan that I have proposed just as soon as it can be able to 
satisfy the State authorities that it is ready to bear its third of 
the expenses and just as soon as the State would be able to 
assure the Federal Government that it too is ready to bear its 
third. This is the plan that I would provide, and I would have 
these roads taken up and constructed in the order of their appli- 
cation. 

There are some who may not be ready to accept the idea of 
Federal aid in road building and look upon it as a novel scheme. 
May I suggest that every important country of Europe to-day 
lends federal aid to the building of good roads. We are told 
that France has the most satisfactory roads in the entire world; 
but France did not have such roads until the French Govern- 
ment by national aid cooperated with the localities in the con- 
struction of good roads. We are told that Germany and Italy 
and Great Britain have good roads, but not one of these coun- 
tries had good roads until the national government took up the 
question of road building, instead of leaving the preblem alone 
to the localities. More than that, the question is not necessarily 
a new one in our country, so far as theory is concerned. The 
last Republican national platform contended most emphatically 
for good roads in language which reads as follows: 

We recognize the social and economic advantages of good coun 
roads, maintained more and more largely at public expense and less an 
less at the expense of the abutting property owner. 

The last Democratic platform, which was prepared shortly 
after the Republican platform, is not less strong and reads as 
follows: 

We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 

I am not much surprised that the Republican Party four years 
ago should have declared in such straightforward language its 
faith in Federal assistance in road building, but it is a matter 
not only of some surprise but of profound congratulation that the 
Democratic Party, which has stood so emphatically for the doc- 
trine of State and local rights, should have out-Heroded Herod 
in advocacy of Federal cooperation in road building. So, I say, 
both of the great political parties are fairly well committed to 
the idea. 

But this is not all the recognition that has come to the sub- 
ject by those who have been intrusted with the responsibility in 
the matter of making careful inquiries into the question. In 
1908 Mr. Roosevelt appointed a commission that was known as 
the Country Life Commission, the purpose of which was to in- 
quire into the great subject of country life, and probably the 
chief idea for this inquiry was the drifting of the people from 
rural communities to the cities. This commission made its re- 
port, and in the report the question of good roads came in for 
its share of consideration and elicited from the commission 
attention which was finally summed up in the language which 
I shall quote: 


The demand for good highways is general among the farmers of the 
entire United States. Education and good roads are the two needs most 
frequently mentioned in the hearings. Highways that are usable at all 
times of the zas are now imperative not only for the marketing of prod- 
uce but for the elevation of the social and intellectual status of the open 
country and the improvement of health by insuring better medical and 
surgical attendance. The advantages are so well understood that argu- 
ments for better roads are not necessary here. Our respondents are now 
concerned largely with the methods of organizing and financing the work. 


With only unimportant exceptions, the farmers who have expressed them- 
selves to us on this question consider the Federal Government is fairly 
under obligation to aid in the work. We hold that the development of a 
fully serviceable highway system is a matter of national concern, coordi- 
nate with the development of waterways and the conservation of our 


native resources. It absolutely essential to our internal development. 
The first thing necessary is to provide expert supervision and direction and 
to develop a national plan. All the work should be cooperative between 
the Federal Government and the States. The question of Federal ap- 
propriation for highway work in the States may well be held in abey- 
ance until a national service is provided and tested. We suggest that 
the United States Government establish a highway engineer service 
or equivalent organization to be at the call of the States in working out 
effective and economical highway systems. 

Again the Secretary of Agriculture, in the Yearbook for 1910, 
finally concluded his consideration of the problem of public 
highways within the United States by saying: 


In every State the sentiment is strongly in favor of effective high- 
Teele legislation, and in most of the States not having adopted it new 
1 lation, either enacted cr oer ig for enactment, will embrace in 
some form or other the princip e of State aid or State supervision. 

So I say the question is not new or novel from the theoretical 
standpoint, even though we have been slow in placing it into 
execution. 

The Government should have part in this work of road build- 
ing, because it will be an economical thing to do. The most of 
the roads that have been built in our country until within the 
last few years were built upon the responsibility of the locality 
interested. Most of our roads until comparatively recent years 
were built by volunteer work by members of the locality, which 
work was measurably satisfactory, and by the working out of 
poll taxes and road taxes, which is not satisfactory and which 
is condemned by the farmers from one end of our country to 
the other. If the same amount of money represented by the 
sum that is supposed to be worked out in road taxes every year 
could be judiciously spent upon roads receiving the benefit, 
probably not less than two or three times as much could be ac- 
complished in the way of road building, even if the money was 
to be spent under the direction of the road supervisors, who 
would be elected in every community to handle the disposition 
of the same. 

But this plan of road construction is being discarded by the 
various States of the Union, and our farmers are beginning to 
realize more and more that the parts of the country which are 
developing good roads are the sections where State and counties 
are cooperating in a large degree in the matter of road con- 
struction. 

The idea of county and State cooperation in road building 
is one that is comparatively new, and although we have had but 
a few years’ experience the results have been so satisfactory that 
many States have attempted the system and are now building 
their roads in large part by means of State assistance. They 
have found out these things—that they get better roads; that 
they are enabled to provide a suitable engineer, who can assist 
in outlining a plan for a comprehensive system of roads for a 
locality; and that by carrying out this general plan, and all 
working together for its completion, they can attain infinitely 
better results than where a short stretch of road is built by one 
community, another short stretch by another community, and 
so on throughout the country. Another thing that they have 
found out is that they get more for their money. And, after 
all, from the practical standpoint, when it comes to public 
affairs this is a prime consideration to be borne in mind by 
every farmer. 

Finally, then, I am in favor of Federal aid in road building 
because our Government for a hundred years has been giving 
Federal aid to projects that it was believed would work to the 
general good of our country. Within our own time the Federal 
Government has spent nearly half a billion of dollars in the im- 
provement of our rivers and harbors. Within our own time 
the Government has expended, and will have expended within 
the next few years, nearly half a billion of dollars for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. Within comparatively recent 
years the Federal Government has expended a quarter of a 
million of dollars for the erection of buildings to house the 
offices of the Government scattered throughout the United 
States. Within the last comparatively few years the Federal 
Government has donated to the railroads of the United States 
nearly 200,000,000 acres of land as a bonus upon condition that 
the railroads would construct their lines into sections of the 
country that it was believed it would be desirable to be opened 
up. We are not asking that any appropriation be made that 
could even be compared with anything that I have suggested 
here. So far as this item is concerned, it is insignificant. Even 
if the plan that I have mentioned of Federal aid in the gen- 
eral building of roads be considered, the cost would be small 
to the Government in comparison with the moneys that have 
been spent for economic reasons in the manner that I have 
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indicated. Yet, in spite of this, probably no sum that we could 
expend would net more of genuine profit in dollars and cents to 
the agricultural communities than that which we could expend 
for the development of our public highways. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of the best methods of road making and the best 
kinds of road-making materials, and for furnishing expert advice on 
road building and maintenance, $75,000. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amend by striking out the words “ seventy-five,” in lines 9 and 10, 
on page 75, and inserting in lieu thereof the words one hundred.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is no subject 
that has been considered by this committee which is of more 
importance to the people of the whole country than the ques- 
tion of the improvement of the public roads. It is not impor- 
tant merely to one section. It reaches into every part of this 
broad land. I regret to see that the estimates made by the 
department for this work have been cut down by the committee 
in this bill over $35,000. It seems to me that there is no other 
item of the appropriation bill that could have been more con- 
sistently kept up to the estimates of the department than this 
one, and, Mr. Chairman, I desire especially 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, we have, as a matter of fact, 
increased the appropriation $15,000 over the amount of last year. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I want to do justice to the committee 
in regard to that. It is true that a slight increase has been 
made over the appropriation of last year, but in no other line 
has there been such a tremendous advance, and for no other 
work has there been such an imperative demand, and when we 
consider the modest increase asked for by the department to 
meet this demand it would seem as if it were plainly our duty 
to grant it. 

THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The director in his report calls attention to the fact that the 
present may be considered the most important period in the 
history of road improvement in the United States. All over the 
country the old localized systems of road making and super- 
vision have been abandoned and State or centralized systems 
are being substituted with higher standards and larges expendi- 
tures. This brings with it the necessity of expert fi.vestigation 
and greater knowledge. But the investigation and knowledge 
of one State can be made available for all only through the 
medium of the General Government. Hence this office of the 
Department of Agriculture has been instituted and is advising 
and in every way assisting the States in the accomplishment of 
this great work. 

It has conducted laboratory and field investigation to deter- 
mine the physical and chemical composition of road materials 
and preservations. Economic investigations are made to de- 
termine the effect of good and bad roads on the prices of lands 
as affecting the prices of farm products, and upon the social 
relations and moral welfare of rural communities, Statistical 
investigations are being made as to the mileage of roads of 
various classes and the cost of improvement of various kinds. 
Assignments of engineers have been made for the purpose of 
giving advice in special cases. Actual construction has been 
done in cooperation with local authorities of object lesson and 
experimental roads to demonstrate standard types of road con- 
struction, to introduce new methods, to experiment with new 
materials, ahd to instruct local road officials in the proper 
methods of road building. Competent engineers and experts 
are developing plans by which the entire road system of a given 
locality is studied, its soil, its materials for road making, its 
various means of construction, maintenance, and administra- 
tion. Upon these plans detailed reports and estimates for the 
use of the local authorities can be prepared, giving all data 
of value, together with recommendations and detailed plans and 
estimates for future work. Besides this, lectures and addresses 
by road experts are being given, road-improvement trains are 
sent over the railways, and thousands of bulletins are published 
and circulated. It is neither true economy nor a wise policy 
to cut down the moderate and reasonable estimates of the 
5 for the carrying on and developing of this important 
work. 

THE GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The modern good-roads movement began in 1885 and was 


largely inspired and stimulated by the invention and use of the 
bicycle. À 
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The wheelmen organized and began issuing literature calling 
attention to the poor condition of the country roads and the 
great loss occasioned thereby. ‘The press assisted in educating 
public sentiment and State aid was secured in many States for 
permanent road improvement. 

In 1893 the Office of Public. Roads was organized as a bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture. A small appropriation was 
made available, and the General Government began in a small 
way the work of disseminating information, testing materials, 
and giving instruction, both theoretical and practical, in road 
making. 

The last step and principal stimulus has come with the intro- 
duction and use of the automobile. It has created a much greater 
interest generally, and it has created organized effort, which is 
the most effective method of securing results, 


A GREAT SUBJECT. 


Coincident with what may be called these adventitious stimu- 
lants to progress has come an appreciation of the inherent im- 
portance which this part of the transportation problem pos- 
sesses. More than 300 years agg Lord Bacon wrote: 

There be three things which make a country great and prosperous— 
a fertile soil, busy workshops, and easy conveyance for men and things 
from place to place. 

We possessed the first requisite, a fertile soil, in supremest 
measure as a gift of Providence. We acquired the second, busy 
workshops, under the fostering eye of wise legislation, through 
the energy, inventive genius, and industrial skill of American 
workingmen. The third and last requisite is transportation, 
and for the last half century our attention and efforts in this 
direction have been principally given to the building of rail- 
roads. We have succeeded in building the most efficient and 
extensive railway system the world possesses, and in that regard 
we have made our transportation system a great accomplish- 
ment. 3 - 

But transportation, like charity, begins at home. It is a 
wonderful achievement to have secured the great trunk lines 
which gridiron the country, carrying great trains of merchan- 
dise in every direction and to every market. But when we find 
it takes as much time and money, on an average, to transport 
produce from the farm to the railroad as it costs to carry it 
by rail to its final destination we realize that we have been 
omitting in our consideration one great element of the trans- 
portation problem. When we ascertain the fact that it costs 
more to transport the farmer’s grain and stock from the granary 
and feed yards to the station than to carry it from New York 
to Liverpool we can understand something of the importance 
of good roads. > 

NATIONAL AID. 


I shall not attempt to discuss now the extent to which the 
National Government should aid in the work of general high- 
way improvement except as it affects the work of this depart- 
ment and along lines already operative and well advanced. 
There are probably 40 bills now pending in Congress, carrying 
appropriations ranging from a few thousands to hundreds of 
millions of dollars for national aid in highway improvement. 
It is not likely action will be taken on any of these, but this 
work of the department can be materially extended to the mani- 
fest adventage of all. 

I would not advocate lavish expenditures from the National - 
Treasury in this work. But moderate expenditures certainly 
are justifiable. Indeed, such action has the highest historic and 
individual sanction. Early in our history a strong sentiment 
was developed toward the establishment of a system of national 
highways to be built and maintained by the National Govern- 
ment: Numerous appropriations were made from the National 
Treasury for that purpose aggregating over $14,000,000, and 
extending over a period of more than half a century. As early 
as 1753, after his return from the French forts, George Wash- 
ington first introduced the subject of uniting the East and West 
by a system of public highways. Writing on the subject to 
William Irvin, he said: 

For m I wish sincerely th: 
set Cul open that the C a 
and as easy as possible. ‘This, in my judgment, is the best if not the 

cement that can bind those people to us for any length of time, 


onl 
ue we shall be deficient in forethought and wisdom if we neglect means 
to effect it. 


In 1808 Mr. Jefferson, writing to Mr. Liepee, said: 


Give us peace until our revenues are liberated from debt 
row ree during peace we can chequer our whole country with can: 
roads, etc. 2 : 


The General Government has aided the railways by grants of 
lands and other subsidies. More than 450,000 square miles, or 


„ 
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266,000,000 acres, of land were thus donated—an area equal to 
France and Germany combined, and of a value of more than 
$500,000,000, 

We have spent over $225,000,000 in improving the Mississippi 
River alone, and we have for many years annually expended on 
an average $50,000,000 on rivers gnd harbors. 

We have spent $2,000,000 for roads in Porto Rico, $2,000,000 
more in Alaska, and $3,000,000 in the Philippines. We are 
spending $400,000,000 for a water highway in Panama. 

It is hardly justifiable to question the right or the policy of 
the General Government to aid in highway improvement, and if 
we may judge from the popular expressions it is the desire of 
the people that the Nation should thus aid in this great work. 

The national Democratic platform for 1908 declared: 

We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 

The Republican platform declared: 


We recognize the social and economic advantages of good — | 
roads maintained more and more largely at public expense and less 
less at the expense of the abutting property owners. i 


WHAT IT,WILL COST. 


We have approximately 2,200,000 miles of public highways in 
the United States. One hundred and ninety thousand miles are 
already well improved. But 20 per cent of the roads carry 90 
per cent of the traffic. If the permanent improvement of only 
the most important is considered we have 440,000 miles of roads 
to improve. Deducting those already improved and we have 
250,000 miles of highway now demanding attention. The cost of 
permanently improving these roads will average $6,000 per mile. 
This would mean the expenditure of $1,500,000,000. But it 
need not all be paid at one time, neither is it contemplated that 
the General Government should assume all the burden. 

Under the old system nearly the entire cost of highway im- 
provement was placed. upon the adjoining landowners. This 
would put the burden of highway improvement, in the benefits 
of which all share, upon one class—the farmers. But if all 
share in the benefits all should share in the burdens. The land- 
owner should bear his hare, the township, county, and State, 
including the cities and towns, all these should contribute to the 
great work, Finally, the Nation,should lend its aid. Just what 
part of the burden it should assume it is perhaps too early yet 
to wisely determine. 

It should be remembered in this connection that the General 
Government has now a.direct interest in road improvement. It 
has established over 40,000 rural mail routes over which every 
day the officers of the Nation are compelled to travel over a 
total mileage of nearly 1,000,000 miles. It can afford to take a 
direct interest in that which will best facilitate this work and 
increase its efficiency. 


NECESSITY OF THE WORK. 


But in some way this money will have to be raised and the 
work will have to be done. Ex-Gov. Bachelder, master of the 
National Grange, says good roads would save the farmers 
$125,000,000 annually. It would likely be much larger. Seventy- 
five per cent of the world’s commerce starts for its destination 
on country roads. It is impossible to determine with accuracy 
the total tonnage of farm products transported from the farms 
to the market towns, and of the building materials, machinery, 
goods, wares, and merchandise transported from the towns to 

the farms, f 

But it is safe to estimate it at over 1,000,000,000 tons. The 
average distance from the farm to the town is 9 miles. It costs 
26 cents per ton per mile to transport these products over our 
unimproved roads. It costs but 12 cents on our improved roads. 
This would mean that bad roads are costing us annually 
$140,000,000, The burden of this is principally on the farmer, 
but it is not all his. Part of the high cost of living, which is 
the most serious problem the workingmen of the cities have to 
confront, is to be attributed to the condition of our country 
roads, which for long periods of time are impassable for the 
transportation of food products raised on the farm. 

The question has another and a still more important side. 
The movement in population from country to town, from the 
farm to the city, has a tremendous nce. The economic 
phase is interesting and important, but the social and moral is 
significant and sinister. For more than half a century this 
movement has been going on with continually accelerated force. 
Especially has this been true with the young. The flower of 
American youth have been taken from the country to the city. 
. Vast numbers of clean country lads and sweet, pure country 
girls have been drawn from their homes by the lure of the cities. 
Tempted by the promise of better wages, shorter hours, amuse- 
ments, society, the joy of living in an atmosphere of activity 
and gayety, they have abandoned the old farm, with its long 


hours, its arduous toil, its slow pay and small profits, its muddy, 
roads, its isolation, its lack “of society, its want of amusement 
and recreation. To brighten the life of the country and to make 
it pay to be a farmer would alone change all this, And there is 
no other single factor that will contribute so much to secure 
these as good roads. 1 

From every possible standpoint the good-roads question is one 
of Nation-wide interest and of almost transcendent importance. 
To assist in the solution of its problems in even the moderate 
degree contemplated by this slight increase in the appropriation 
would appear amply justified. To aid in the accomplishment of 
a result so universally desired and so unquestionably necessary, 
would seem not only a privilege but a duty. 3 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] will be 
adopted. I do not believe that the average member of this com- 
mittee has devoted any special study to the road question. I 
do not believe this House knows that the several States of the 
Union in the year 1911 expended upon the highways of the 
United States $142,000,000. I believe it would be safe to say 
that two-thirds of that $142,000,000 was wasted, because of 
the fact that the people in the States in which this money was 
expended and those in charge of road building knew nothing 
about the construction of permanent highways. I do not know 
any money that could be expended by this Government that 
would redound more to the real upbuilding of this country than 
to send, through the Office of Public Roads of the Agriculture 
Department, experts into the different States of the Union for 
the purpose of giving object lessons in good road construction. 
This office is doing splendid work under the administration of 
Hon. Logan Waller Page, the director. 

For instance, we have in the United States now 2,000,000 
miles of public highways. With the enormous expenditure of 
$142,000,000 a year we only have in the United States 190,000 
miles of what may properly be termed improved highways. 
That shows, that this amount of money which is being appro- 
priated in the several States is being wasted and that this Gov- 
ernment ought to send out its experts to show people how to 
construct permanent roads. Out of the 190,000 miles of pub- 
lic highways which can be called improved six States have 
108,000 miles, leaving only 82,000 miles of improved highways in 
the remaining 42 States. This work is needed. The people in 
my section of the country want to be informed as to how to 
use the raw material at hand in the construction of good roads. 
They build roads which are not permanent, and build them in a 
haphazard way. No money could be expended more judiciously 
than this additional amount that my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] has asked for. I hope this committee will vote for 
this $25,000 increase, so that we can furnish more of these ex- 
perts to extend the work of instruction that is being done by 
the department. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, we have increased this appro- 
priation $28,000. We have done well by this road-improvement 
work, and this educational work, and all the money that we 
might appropriate here would not effect the purposes that the 
gentleman asks for. 

I ask for a vote. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, I môve to strike out the last 
word. x s 

Mr. LAMB. I move to close all debate on this paragraph 
and amendments thereto in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
close debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto in fiye 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. ° ` 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say just a word or 
two in support of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. . 

Over 35 years ago I was employed by the State of Massachu- 
setts as a civil engineer in connection with the building of 
some sample roads. They, having received resurfacing as occa- 
sion required, are now in just as good condition as the day they 
were built. In part, as a result of the construction of these 
roads, the State of Massachusetts stands to-day among the first 
in the character of its roads and in the mileage of improved 
roads in proportion to the total number of miles of road in the 
State. If the information which might have been obtained at 
that time had been diffused generally throughout the United 
States, as provided by the paragraph under discussion, I am 
quite sure there would by this time have been many more roads 
of this character built. Information regarding this important 
subject, which is now obtainable in the State of Massachusetts 
and in other States, is not properly diffused. In this connection 
the following table will be of interest. 
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Public roads—Mileage and expenditures under specified heads, calendar year 1905, by States and Territories. 
> [From report of the Department of Agriculture.] 
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1 One half the cost of road construction and repair in the District of Columbia is paid from congressional appropriation, the other half by the District out of the general 


revenues from taxation of property. 


The purpose of this provision under discussion is to enable 
the Department of Agriculture to gather information wherever 
obtainable and properly diffuse it throughout the States. I 
do not think any other portion of this agricultural bill is of 
more importance than this, if adequate appropriations are made 
and continued. 

For investigations of the best methods of road making and the best 
kinds of road-making materials, and for furnishing expert advice on 
road building, and maintenance for these purposes. 

The resultant improvement in the roads of the country would 
reduce the expense of getting material to and from the farm, the 
mine, and the factory, and tend, as much as any other one in- 
fluence, toward the advancement of the agricultural interests of 
this country. = 

The investigations and experience of foreign countries in road 
making and maintenance, in connection with our own work in 
this direction, has given us a vast store of information. Hence 
the most important provision in the paragraph under discussion 
is that which provides “for furnishing expert advice on road 
building and maintenance.” If this expert advice is made avail- 
able, it will result in most cases in better location and construc- 
tion at lower cost. Better methods of maintenance will also 
prevail. 

As the experts travel from one section of the country to the 
other they will, in addition to aiding in the construction of new 
roads and in the maintenance of those which have recently been 
constructed, they will also, doubtless, be the means of conveying 
information from one State to the other of what is being done in 
the other sections. This will promote a spirit of emulation 
which can not but result in the general improvement of the 
highways of the whole country. The people of this country 
appreciate the waste of time and labor traveling upon a bad 
road and know the extra expense connected with the upkeep 
of animals and wagons when used on bad roads as compared 


with the expense when used upon a modern highway, and I am 
sure they will approve of any legislation which will tend to give 
them better roads. 

I trust that the amendment providing a more liberal appro- 
priation for this purpose will prevail. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I should like the same privilege. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, haye the five minutes been 
exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. . The five minutes have been exhausted. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. TOWNER]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Towner), there were—ayes 24, noes 50. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For conducting field experiments and varlous methods of road con- 
struction and maintenance, and investigations concerning various road 
materials and preparations; for ene and developing equipment 
intended for the 8 and application of bituminous and other 
binders ; for the purchase of materials and equipment; for the employ- 
ment of assistants and labor; for the erection of buildings; such experi- 
mental work to be confined as nearly as possible to one point during the 
fiscal year, $20,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
paragraph. : 

The CHAIRMAN. On what ground? $ 
Mr. MANN. There is no authority of law for it, and I think 
even the ruling of the Chair previously made would hardly 
apply to the construction of roads. It certainly would not ap- 
ply, unless the Chair is prepared to hold that the construction 
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of roads is part of a proper system of agriculture, regardless of 
where they are constructed. 

This paragraph is for the construction of a road in some one 
locality, confined to one locality. By the specific terms of the 
paragraph it provides for experimental construction to be con- 
fined as nearly as possible to one point. It authorizes in that 
connection the erection of buildings. Just what occasion there 
is for that I do not know. I do not care to take up the time of 
the committee. From my point of view it is so plainly out of 
order that I do not think it requires discussion. If the Chair 
has the other point of view I do not care to delay either the 
Chair or the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if this Bureau of Public Roads was not created under a 
special act? 

Mr. MANN. I think not. It has existed by sufferance for a 
great many years in the Department of Agriculture. There is 
no act creating it that I know of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina if there is an act creating the Bureau of Public 
Roads? 

Mr. LEVER. There is none that I know of, as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. All of the items, I think, are subject to the point 
of order. I did not make the point of order on the other items. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, as I pointed-out a moment ago 
on the drainage proposition, all of these various items in the 
Agriculture appropriation bill, as to whether they are in order, 
is a question very largely for the discretion of the Chair. If 
the Chair believes that the construction of roads, the improve- 
ment of the road system of the country, is in the interest of 
agriculture and intimately connected with it, then the Chair 
will hold that the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Tilinois is not in order. If the Chair believes that the construc- 
tion of roads does not affect agriculture one way or the other, 
primarily or secondarily, then the Chair will sustain the point of 
order. It is a question for the Chair as to whether or not the 
various items in this bill are primarily concerned with agricul- 
tural development or in the interest of agriculture, and of 
course the Chair is well aware what roads mean to agriculture. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it any more necessary 
to have roads than to have railroads, or any more necessary to 
have railroads. than to have harbors, or any more necessary 
to have harbors than to have ships, and does the gentleman 
think that an appropriation for the purchase of a ship line 
would be in order on this bill upon the ground that it is com- 
prehended within the meaning of the organic act? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think the gentleman’s point is at all 
analogous with the point that I am making. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see any distinction. 

Mr. LEVER. The point I am making is that the agricul- 
tural products of the country can not be placed in touch with 
the markets of the country except through a system of roads, 
and if this paragraph here affects agriculture one way or the 
other it is certainly in order: 

Mr. MANN. The corn and wheat of the West is sent on 
the Great Lakes by vessels. Why not buy a line of vessels? 

Mr. LEVER. You can not run a vessel over the dry land in 
Ilinois. : 

Mr. MANN. But you can run them over the Lakes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule, The 
Chair recognizes that roads, espectally rural highways, are the 
method of communication between the farms and the markets, 
and agriculture, being the greatest one business in this country, 
the improvement of highways must necessarily be indirectly, 
and to some extent directly, connected with the great business 
of agriculture. But, as a matter of fact, it is no more con- 
nected with it than, as was intimated in the brief reference by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, is the business of mining or 
of manufacturing or of any other line of business. In fact, 
transportation is in itself in- many respects » separate business. 
The language of the statute creating the Department of Agri- 
eulture is very broad, and yet it confines the investigation of 
matters that are agricultural. 

The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And 2o to exceed Pr per cent 1 the forego: amounts for the mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the work of bureau, division, or office herein 
provided for shall be available in geably for expenditure on the 
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objects included within the 
of — lation po hang S f extrao d thi 
of appropriation except in cases of extraordinary emergency, an en 
only upon the written order of the Secretary of Agricu eo 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on the paragraph. This makes all of the appropriations 


meral expenses of such bureau, division, 
per cent shall be added to any one item 


in this bureau interchangeable up to 10 per cent. There is ab- 
solutely no justification for such a provision. It makes them 
liquid appropriations, and that ought not to be permitted. No 
other department of the Government has any such provision. E 
withdrew the point of order on the item for the Forestry Serv- 
ice because of the peculiar conditions of the Forestry Service, 
but under this provision 10 per cent could be added to the total 
appropriations for the Forestry Service and all the other sery- 
ices provided for in this bill. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is. sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

118840. 8 of Agriculture, for routine and ordinary work, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to line 16, page 76, the eine: 

“No part of any money appropriated in this act shall be paid to any 
„ß 
vided for and enumerated Sec Re zig Aa ah 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, on that I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a ruling, It 
is a limitation on the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. That appears to the Chair to be a limita- 
tion on the appropriation, and the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter that we 
discussed.the other day. Under the act of May 26, 1910, the 
Seeretary of Agriculture, for the fiscal year 1912, and annually 
thereafter, is required to transmit to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for submission to Congress in the Book of Estimates, 
detailed estimates for all executive officers, clerks, and em- 
ployees below the grade of clerk, indicating the salary or com- 
pensation of each, necessary to be employed by the various 
bureaus, offices, and divisions of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. LAMB. We know that. We have been acting under 
that all the while, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under that law the gentleman has 
transferred to the statutory roll, if I recollect his statements 
correctly, some 1,900 positions from the lump appropriations. 

Mr. LAMB. No; from the Forestry Service, 1,900. 

i Mr, FITZGERALD. Then it is much more than I bad antic- 
pate 

Mr. LAMB. There have been numbers of them transferred 
from the lump sum to the statutory roll. There is no doubt 
about that, and that made it necessary for us to make some of 
these increases that were objected to here, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And under this provision the gentleman 
in this bill has specifically provided for all of the officers of 
the character indicated specifically. The intention of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and of Congress was to stop the practice 
of using these lump appropriations for the payment of services 
to employees below the grade of clerks. Unless some such pro- 
vision as this be incorporated in this bill, each year, in addition 
to the employees specifically authorized in the bill, the depart- 
ment will take on new employees out of the lump appropria- 
tions and ask to have them transferred to the statutory roll. 

Mr. LAMB. The gentleman is mistaken about that. Every 
time an employee is transferred from the lump sum that fund 
is reduced accordingly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the intention of the act is to pre- 
vent the employment out of the lump appropriations of services 
of the character specified and to compel estimates to be sub- 
mitted specifically for such services, to have Congresss pass 
upon whether they will be authorized. Unless some such pro- 
vision as this is incorporated in this bill it will continue an 
endless chain of employment of services of the character in- 
dicated out of the lump appropriations, and then they are trans- 
ferred in the next bill to the statutory roll. 

Mr. LAMB. ‘There is only one case where I think the gentle- 
man’s argument applies, and I will be candid and say that in 
the lump-sum appropriation of $3,000,000 for the meat-inspec- 
tion service, where we reduce them from that sum, it ought to 
be cut off, because that is a fixed amount. I would like to have 
the amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FrrzcErsLp}. 
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- Mr. MANN. How would you maintain the Forest Service? 
You appropriate a large sum of money for each national forest. 
What could you do with it? You could not pay it out for 


anybody. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. 


Mr. MANN. What could you pay it out for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Pay it out for a character of service 
different from that indicated here. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginian [Mr. Laws] himself has made the statement that they 
have transferred in the Forestry Service over nineteen hundred 
employees. 

Mr. MANN. I am not speaking of those employees. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. From the lump appropriation to the 
statutory roll, and then there are services of an expert char- 
acter that will not be affected, but otherwise it is futile to ask 
the department to submit detailed estimates for services of the 
character indicated and at the same time permit them to have 
authority to employ to the limit of these lump appropriations in 
addition. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman’s amendment says that no 
employee shall be employed or compensated practically unless 
specifically provided for and enumerated. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it does not. It is in the language of 
the provision indicated at the instance of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and we intended to exempt the expert services 
which they do not specifically cover. 

Mr. MANN. It is an employee below the grade of clerk. 
What could be employed in one of the national forests? They 
are all below the grade of clerks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know whether they are or not. 
ang MANN. They are. They are paid below the grade of 

rks. ` 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. The rangers are below the grade of 
clerks, They are paid below the grade of clerks, and they are 
below the grade of clerks. You can not enumerate them. 

Mr. LAMB. A great many of them are temporary, you know; 
six months, and three months, ahd so forth. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand a great many of them are 
enumerated, and must be enumerated if statements that have 
been made here from time to time are accurate. 

Mr. MANN. In the national forests none of them are 
enumerated. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘The bill specifically provides “21 forest 
rangers,” 78 forest rangers,“ “198 forest rangers,” “54 forest 
rangers,” “734 assistant forest rangers 

Mr. MANN. But they are not paid out of the appropriation 
for each specific forest. We make a specific appropriation for 
each forest, and necessarily that money is expended in the main 
largely in the payment of salaries. According to the gentle- 
man’s amendment not a cent of it could be expended. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. It could be 
expended for services of the character that it should be ex- 
pended for. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will turn to pages 2, 3, and 
4 he will find many of these projects are appropriated for in a 
lump sum. None of the money could be paid for salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALÐ]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to continue 
investigations on the cost of food supplies at the farm and to the con- 
sumer, and to disseminate the results of such investigations in whatever 
manner he may deem best, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that ihe gentleman from South Carolina be permitted to proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
OANDLER] ‘asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever] may proceed for 10 minutes, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the considera- 
tion of this bill, carrying the appropriations for the support of 
the Department of Agriculture, there have been three lines of 
criticism of it. 

It has been suggested by one class of critics that the appro- 
priations for the various items are too large; that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture have failed to make such reductions as 
are warranted hy the ideas of economy which the majority in 
this House has set for itself. To this criticism I desire to say 
first of all that the committee, in the preparation of this bill, 
did not regard the money appropriated by it as in any sense an 


expenditure; it has been our idea all of the time that every dol- 
lar appropriated for the Department of Agriculture is an 
investment of public money, rather than an expenditure, which 
brings back dividends in the way of increased production a 
hundredfold. 

Mr. MANN. Wil the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If that is the case, why should not we increase 
the investment slightly? 

Mr. LEVER. Of course the gentleman understands that we 
must go along gradually and slowly on all of these propositions. 

Mr. CANDLER. There have been no decreases in this bill in 
reference to the matters which invoive directly and specifically 
the development of agriculture itself throughout the country. 

Mr. LEVER. If I had the time I could demonstrate beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the information which the De- 
partment of Agriculture has given to this country, through its 
scientific research work and through the dissemination of expert 
advice touching the problems of rural life, has been worth to 
this Nation untold millions. The work of the department 
under the wise and aggressive management of its great Secre- 
tary has brought about in the last dozen years almost a com- 
plete revolution in the farm methods and practices of this 
country. [Applause.] I am certain that this statement is true 
as it affects my own section of the country, and it is an unwise 
statesmanship which seeks to reduce the appropriations to 
such an extent as to unduly curtail the activities of the various 
bureaus of this department. The committee which prepared 
this bill has no apologies to make for refusing to be unduly 
frightened by the demands fer economy. We were impressed 
with the fact that here was a work upon which we could not 
afford, as men looking beyond the present, to become economical 
to the extent of parsimony. There wis in our minds the old 
thought of penny-wise and pound-foolish, and no set of men 
who knows the work of this department and the results thus far 
obtained and those which are promised accomplishment would 
be foolish enough to adopt such a policy. I make bold to make 
the statement that there is not a great nation on earth which 
in its history has dealt less generously with its agricultural 
interests than has this Nation, 36 per cent of whose population 
is agricultural and which depends for its balance of trade and 
for the larger part of its domestic trade upon this great funda- 
mental occupation. [Applause.] Even benighted Russia, ac- 
cording to the latest information available to me, expends 
annually for her agriculture approximately $25,000,000; the 
Republic of France, following the chart marked out by her 
great Napoleon, expends upon this industry over $9,000,000, and 
this, tco, in the face of the fact that her area is less than that 
of the State of Texas. > 

Austria, realizing the importance of encouragement and aid 
to agriculture, expends over $9,000,000 annually; Hungary, over 
$9,000,000; and Japan, approximately, $4,000,000. If we were 
to appropriate according to our requirements based upon area, 
this bill would carry more than $1,000,000 to put us upon a 
parity with some of the nations I have mentioned. Carrying 
the idea further, I desire to quote from a speech delivered by 
me some years ago on this subject, as follows: 

To aid in 9 productiveness and its value as an asset to the 
nation, every acre of land devoted to agriculture in France receives an 
appropriation of 94, cents, while Au approximates 18% cents per 


acre, Hungary 12 cents, and Russia approximately 4 cents, while 
we, so generous in our care of every other Industry, expend less than 


| 2 cents for each acre of land in cultivation. 


When consideration is had of such facts as these and when 
we know that this country must continue to be agricultural, not 
only to supply its own increasing industrial classes but to do 
its part in helping feed and clothe the teeming millions of this 
earth, the charge that this committee has been evergenerous 
with this department becomes ridiculous and fails flat. 

Mr. CANDLER. It is demonstrated conclusively when we 
take into consideration the total appropriations made for this 
department from the time it was established under the com- 
missioner up to the present time. I had upon the floor of the 
House the other day a detailed statement in regard to the mat- 
ters and it showed the total appropriations made from 1839 
down to and including 1912 amounted to only $168,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. In view of what the gentleman says, I would 
like to ask him this: Does he think there is nny other Govern- 
ment in the world that maintains as efficient and effective a 
department dealing with agriculture as the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States? 

Mr. LEVER. Unquestionably there is not, and the wonder is 
that with so little money our Department of Agriculture can 
do such an amount of good. [Applause.] 

Now, in answer to the suggestion of my friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Canptrr] I desire on that very point to say this to 
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the country generally: The Country Gentleman, I believe the 
oldest agricultural paper in the United States and certainly one 
of the best, in its issue of last week develops the fact that only 
1 per cent of the total annual appropriations of this Govern- 
ment goes to the aid and encouragement of agriculture. It 
must be borne in mind that a large part of the appropriation 
carried in this bill does not affect agriculture solely, but goes to 
the benefit of all classes of people. The smaller amount is ap- 
plied solely to agricultural purposes. Oh, no; we have not 
been extrayagant; we have dealt with this department in a 
broad-minded and liberal way, giving to it all we believed it 
needs and withholding not one dollar which we believed neces- 
sary to a continuance of its splendid efforts in behalf of the 
people of this country. [Applause.] 

Another class of criticism is based upon the idea that we have 
economized too much at the expense of the department. A close 
examination of the yarious items of the bill will disclose the 
fact that the principal reductions over last year’s appropriations 
are in the Forestry Service, the expenditures for which have 
grown enormously in the past few years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed until he concludes his remarks, 
which will not take much more time. 

Mr. LEVER. It will take about seven minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have seven minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the request? 

Mr. CANDLER. I ask that the gentleman may proceed 
until he concludes his remarks, which will not take more than 
seven or eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 2 

Mr. LEVER. When I came upon this committee, 10 years ago, 
the appropriation for the Forest Service was less than $200,000 
annually, while the appropriation for this fiscal year is $5,503,- 
000. The committee thought it could afford, without any detri- 
ment to this service whatever, to make certain slight reductions 
for the coming fiscal year, believing that the service, as big as 
it is, with so much ahead in the way of work, must necessarily 
grow gradually and that too large appropriations are too great 
incentives for extravagance and unwise expenditures. But in 
no other item of the bill can there be found a single reduction 
which, in my judgment, will affect materially the activities now 
being carried on under them. The reductions have been only 
slight and can not seriously affect the future service of the 
department. Every member of the committee desired to take 
no action in the way of reduced appropriations which would in 
the least cripple the operations of the splendid machine which 
has been built up in the department. We desired to continue 
the policy of liberality in appropriations for agricultural pur- 
poses. When I became a member of this committee the total 
appropriation for the department was a little more than $4,500,- 
000, while the appropriation for the present fiscal year amounts to 
$16,900,000. The older members of this committee—oldest in 
point ef service—have seen the appropriations quadrupled and 
some of them more than quadrupled, and is there a man here 
who is willing to rise in his place and dispute the proposition 
that every dollar expended during these 10 years has not been 
wisely expended and fruitful in its returns in added happiness 
and prosperity? [Applause.] And there is not a member of 
the committee, especially those of use who have grown up with 
the service, as it were, who wishes to make any apology for 
our part in helping to build up this wonderfully efficient branch 
of the Government service. [Applause.] 

Another class of criticism is that the bill is sectional in its 
character, giving too much to the South. When we keep in 
mind the fact that the question of better agriculture is not one 
of Texas or South Carolina alone, but equally concerns Maine 
and Nebraska, this line of criticism is certain to answer itself. 
It is true, perhaps, that southern Representatives for the past 
10 years have been more than ordinarily active in directing the 
attention of the Department of Agriculture to the undeveloped 
resources and agricultural needs of the South. Gentlemen 
must bear in mind that a new dawn is breaking upon the agri- 
culture of our section; we are just beginning to come to a full 
realization of the wonderful treasures which our rich and 
varied soils hold for us; we are just commencing to break away 
from the old system of agriculture, the outgrowth of our pe- 
culiar system of labor, and of necessity we have had more 
problems to solve than would be found in sections of the coun- 
try where agriculture has been for a longer time conducted upon 
the lines we are beginning to conduct ours in the South. Gen- 
tlemen can very well understand why southern Representatives 
should be active when some of our problems are known to 


them. Let me illustrate. The best experts in the land tell us 
repeatedly that the presence of the cattle tick among southern 
cattle means an annual loss in wealth to the South of from 
$40,000,000 to $60,000,000. My own State, one of the smallest 
in area in the country, it is said upon good authority, annually 
loses more than a million dollars on account of this pest. We 
have just come to know how to fight it, and I doubt if there is 
a State in the South which is not appropriating money out of 
its own treasury to supplement the appropriation of the Fed- 
eral Government. I find that for the year 1911 the total ex- 
penditures in the Southern States for tick eradication were over 
$200,000, and that during the past four years these same States 
have spent over $636,000. 

We have not been asleep to our own interests, and this is 
shown both by the appropriations which we make for this pur- 
pose and the fact that through the cooperation of the State and 
Federal Governments more than 147,000 square miles of terri- 
tory have been released from quarantine. This area exceeds 
in size the combined areas of the States of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. Southern Representatives have been active, it 
is true, in seeking appropriations from the Federal Government 
to help our States deal with this proposition, and up to date the 
Department of Agriculture has had appropriated through it for 
these purposes $1,232,000. With an annual drain upon our 
cattle industry of $60,000,000, is there a man here who can 
blame us for our activity, and is there one here who will say 
that appropriations made for such a purpose as this can be sec- 
tional in their character? The question of the supply of beef 
for food for the people is not and can not be a local question. 
Every man, woman, and child living at any point in this great 
country is as vitally interested in this problem as are we of 
the South. It is a national question. Are we of the South to 
be criticized for our activity in seeking appropriations for meet- 
ing the ravages of the boll weevil? Are we to permit our 
modesty to overcome our judgment in the face of a calamity 
such as was and is threatened by the boll weevil? Does anyone 
imagine for a moment that the production of cotton is either 
local or sectional? Dr. Thompson, president of the Ohio State 
University—and he is one of the greatest educators and one of 
the most patriotic men in this country—in a statement before 
ae Agriculture Committee last week on this very question, 
said: 

You may say cotton is a local issue in the South, but, bless your 
souls, it is becoming a mighty pressing issne in Ohio, where we are 
using more and more cotton every year, and the question of cost of 
production is bound up in the question of what we can do. The man 
that circumscribes the cotton area of this world to-day circumscribes 
a large market of the future, and there is not a man on this committee 
who would vote more quickly for the protection and betterment of cot- 
ton fields than the man who lives in Canada or northern America, if he 
had an oppotunity to vote on that question. 

What a big statement from a big, broad man. Every word 
of it is true—cotton is no more a local problem than is sunshine 
or rain. Cotton is even more than a national problem, it is 
international in its relationship to humanity. Mr. Chairman, I 
might go on indefinitely, showing that in every case where an 
appropriation has been confined in its expenditure to the South 
the problem involved has been bigger than the South. The 
Nation, in the North, East, and West, is vitally interested in the 
development of a better system of agriculture in the South. With 
206,000,000 acres of untouched agricultural lands, rich much 
of it as the Valley of the Nile, with the cost of living increasing 
each day, with the production of foodstuffs practically standing 
still, while population steadily increases, the eyes of this 
Nation turn more and more each day to the South, from which 
section relief must come if relief come at all. The clothing 
and food supply of the Nation in the future, in my judgment, 
will depend largely upon the development of the agricultural 
resources of my section, and the revolution going on now—the 
new system which we are adopting, our new practices and 
methods, are so greatly increasing production as that to me 
there is no fear for the future. The agriculture of the South, 
its future, is anything but a sectional problem—it is Nation- 
wide, even world-wide. [Loud applause.] < 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fighting and preventing forest fires in emergency: For fighting and 


- preventing forest fires in cases of extraordinary emergency, $200,000. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RAKER. I have a small amendment which I desire to 
offer here. I desire to strike out the words “two hundred 
thousand” in line 13, page 77, and insert in lieu thereof “ one 
million.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Piee Ss eeu 3 “one million.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Just a moment. I have five minutes. 

Mr. LAMB. I ask for a yote on that. 

Mr. RAKER. I have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is entitled 
to five minutes. - 

Mr. RAKER. The only thing I have to say is that I wish to 
refer to the magnificent, eloquent, logical, and truthful state- 
ment made by my distinguished friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Lever] in order to carry this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, last year when the agricultural 
appropriation bill was reported to the House it carried an in- 
definite permanent appropriation for forest-fire emergencies. 
Being a permanent and indefinite appropriation, payable out of 
sums that might be collected from the national forests, and be- 
ing contrary to the principles that have been adopted by Con- 
gress in connection with appropriations, a point of order was 
made upon the item, and it went out on the point of order. I 
prepared an amendment in the language that is in this bill, and 
which was afterwards agreed to in the House, leaving the 
amount blank and asking for the opinion of the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture. The suggestion was made that 
the amount be $1,000,000. It was agreed to without objection 
and without hesitation. It was stated in general debate the 
other day that if this appropriation of $1,000,000 were made it 
would hang up that much money in the Treasury of the United 
States. Nothing can be wider from the fact. The appropria- 
tion of the money does not disturb the actual money in the 
Treasury at all, and has no effect upon it unless it should be 
used. It does not affect the use of the money that is in the 
Treasury for other purposes. 

Now, here is a case. We are carrying our own insurance 
against fires in national forests. We do not desire to appro- 
priate a large sum of money for ordinary expenditure, and we 
provided last year that a million dollars should be appropriated 
for extraordinary emergencies. If a great fire or series of fires 
occur, then the money is there for expenditure for that purpose. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] the other day 
stated that if these fires did oecur the department would spend 
the money whether it was appropriated for or not. It may be 
that that was done once. And whether with or without au- 
thority of law, they came to Congress and asked for and ob- 
tained the authority for a previous expenditure of money. But 
we have no right to place that responsibility upon executive or 
administrative officers. If we, with knowledge beforehand, do 
not desire to appropriate emergency funds in case of extraordi- 
nary fires, the responsibility is upon us, and it can not be trans- 
ferred to executive officers in the expectation that they will 
violate the law and expend the money without authority. What 
objection is there to making the emergency appropriation, so 
that if an emergency arises the money can be expended? The 
only excuse that can be offered is the desire of the Democratic 
leaders of the House to make a false play of economy and to 
advertise 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I challenge that statement 

Mr. MANN. And advertise the appropriation of less money. 
The gentleman can challenge that statement in his own time. It 
is true, and the gentleman knows it is true. 

Mr. LAMB. I know it is not true. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman tries to make a record for econ- 
omy by striking down an appropriation that probably would not 
be expended, but which, if needed, ought to be there for expendi- 
ture. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LAMB? Mr. Chairman, I will detain the committee only 
for a few moments, and then I will ask for a vote. I would not 
desire to detain the committee at all if it were not for the 
crear eal just made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

NN]. 

Now, I want to prove out of the mouth of the Forester himself 
what is necessary for this emergency fund. The Chief of the 
Forest Service, Mr. Graves, stated in the hearing on this appro- 
priation, under date of December 18, 1911, that it had only been 
necessary up to this time to draw on this appropriation to the 
amount of $22,000. He says: 

It is not probable that there will be another such forest fire as the 


extraordinary forest fire of 1910, and it is thought that $200,000 in 
addition to the item of $150,000, which-the Forest 8 asked for 
fighting fires, will be sufficien PI 


Now, on this point I asked the Forester some questions—— 
Mr. RAKER. What page? a 


out the words “two hundred The past 


` Mr. LAMB. On page 277. Mr. Graves said: 


season has been drier in some localities than in a normal 
Re 150080 have been able to get along with only $22,000 more than 


Bear in mind, gentlemen, that we not only gave him $150,000, 
but we gave him $200,000 as an emergency fund, which will in all 
human probability reach the emergency and will cover all that 
can be called for in any ordinary fire that may occur. Of 
course in case of such an extraordinary fire as that which 
occurred in 1910 this difficulty will be overcome in the very same 
way as that in which it was overcome before, by the Govern- 
ment coming to the rescue and the money being appropriated; 
and the only point in my judgment—and a good one—that my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] did make, is that this money 
is in the Treasury and not disbursed. That is true, and the 
fact that it is in the Treasury keeps it out ef the appropriation 
here. There is simply that much money locked up in the Treas- 
ury, for the use of which there is no necessity, as the evidence 
before the committee shows beyond all peradventure of doubt. 
[Applause and cries of “ Vote!” Vote l] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker}. 

Mr. MORSE of Wiseonsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to substi- 
tute “$500,000” instead of “ $1,000,000,” as provided in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse] to the 
amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

Amend by strik out “one million” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “ five hundred thousand.” 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call the attention of this House to the fact that in 1910 there 
were 79 fire fighters and 25 settiers burned to death in forest 
fires. — 

Mr. MANN. What do they care about that? 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. I believe they do care. 

The timber on the national forests belongs to all the people 
of this Nation. It is worth, according to conservative esti- 
mates, $500,000,000. It seems to me that it would be the part 
of economy for us at this time to put aside a million dollars, 
the amount asked by the gentleman from California IMr. 
Raker] in his amendment, to be used as an emergency fund. 

Gentlemen should remember that we are daily putting more 
settlers within the limits of the national forests. They are 
going in there continually. We cut down the appropriation for 
reads and telephones, although that was changed by amend- 
ment on the floor of this House. We are permitting settlers 
to go in there. We should protect them from fire. It is not 
a matter of dollars and cents alone, but it is a matter of the 
protection of human lives, and it seems to me that if another 
catastrophe occurs such as that which occurred in 1910, the 
blame will rest on this body, and not on the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

I read an article in one of the magazines about a year agọ, 
in which the then Acting Secretary of the Treasury was blamed 
for this loss of property and this loss of life. As a matter of 
fact, the blame should have been put here on this House, where 
it belonged. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto be closed at once. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The question, first, is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend line 13 by 
striking out the words “two hundred thousand” and inserting 
the words “ five hundred thousand.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, in line 13, by striking out the words “ two hundred thousand ” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “ five hundred thousand.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, in line with what has been 
said already and from the language on the face of this paragraph 
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it is apparent that this money is to be set apart and used only 
in an emergency. Last year a million dollars was set apart, 
and of that amount only about $20,000 was used, indicating the 
care that was exercised by the Forest Service in safe-guarding 
this fund against any extravagance. 

It is the part of wisdom for this Congress to set apart half a 
million dollars, which is only half as much as was set apart a 
year ago to be used by the department, and remove the necessity 
of the department to act without authority of law as it was 
compelled to do in meeting the forest fires in 1910. 

You do not need to look ahead in contemplation of authoriza- 
tions of this character for any considerable period of time. A 
few days ago we increased the appropriation, so far as the 
Committee of the Whole is concerned, for permanent improve- 
ments in the forest reserves to half a million dollars. We are 
continuing the work of permanent improvements, and as they 
shall more and more be completed the necessity for an emer- 
gency fund will more and more pass away. 

More than that, as has been suggested, settlers are acquir- 
ing lands within forest reserves. The State lands adjacent 
and scattered throughout the reserves are being taken care of 
and safeguarded against fires. Private lands are being im- 
proved and made less liable to injury by fire than they were in 
1910. Because of that I believe that if this appropriation 
should be continued only for a few years it would cover the 
period of time in which the emergency appropriation would 
need to be.considered in anything like the magnitude that is 
suggested here and that a smaller amount, probably, than that 
indicated by the bill itself would be sufficient. [Applause and 
cries of “ Vote!” Vote!“ . 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the amend- 
meut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter, when employees of the Pay seid es of Agriculture, 
either on lump fund or statutory rolls, are traveling on official busi- 
ness in the United States, they may be allowed necessary railroad and 
steamboat fares, parlor car, sleeping berth, and stateroom on steam- 
boats, livery hire and stage fare, and other means of conveyance be- 
tween points not accessible by railroad, but in lieu of subsistence and all 
other traveling expenses they may receive a per diem allowance, to be 
fixed by the Secre „In addition to their regular salaries, subject to 
pa pe and regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may pre- 
scribe. ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 
paragraph. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that paragraph as being new legislation. 

Mr. LAMB. The point of order is conceded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter officials and employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, either on lump fund or statutory rolls, may, when authorized by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, receive reimbursement for moneys ex- 
ponon for street car fares at their official headquarters when expended 

the transaction of official business. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
3 carried by this act for the Department of Agriculture, $15,- 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 13 for the purpose of offering an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Car- 
LIN] asks unanimous consent to return to page 12 for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let us know what 
the amendment is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by inserting after the word “another,” at the end of line 
ay page 12, the following: 

“And indemnify the owners of milk cows condemned under section 2 
of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1895, and the regulations of 
the District of Columbia in relation thereto.” 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on that. 

Mr. LEVER. I object to returning to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the commistee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
and with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Bortanp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 18960) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment on page 47, substituting $500,000 for the $275,000 
carried in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on every 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER.” The gentleman from Illinois asks for a sepa- 
rate vote on every amendment. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 18, strike out the word “seven” after the word “ thou- 
sand” and insert the word “ five,” and strike out in the same line the 
words “and fifty.” = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows: 

3, lines 8 and 9, strike out the words “ one thousand and four” 
and rt the word “ two.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows: 

Page 4, line 14, insert after the word “ Bureau” the words “ three 
thousand dollars.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows: 

Page 4, line 21, strike out “nine hundred” and insert“ elght hundred 
and forty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows: 

11 Fede 4, line 23, strike out the word “two” and insert the word 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows: 


Page 4, line 24, strike out the letter “e” in the word “ foremen“ 
and insert the letter “ a,” so that it will read“ foreman.” 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, this amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows: 

Page 4, line 25, after the word “ dollars,” insert “ one assistant fore- 
man of division, at 81,400.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows: 

nee 4, line 25, strike out the word “five” and insert the word 
“ ree” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows : 


Page 5, line 11, insert, after the word engineer,“ the words“ one 
thousand two hundred dollars.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows: 
Page 6, line 7, insert, after the word “care,” the word“ and.” 


The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LAMB. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 93, nges 3. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Chair 
count. I think there is possibly a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). One hundred and nine 
Members present; not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will lock the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 217, nays, 6 
answered present“ 11, not voting 159, as follows: 


YEAS—217. 
Adair Ayres Brantley Burnett 
Ainey Barnhart * Broussard Byrnes, S. C. 
Akin, N. X. Bathrick . Brown Byrns, Tenn, 
Alexander Beall, Tex. Browning Calder 
Allen Bell, Ga. Bulkley Callawa 
Ansber' Blackmon Burke, Pa. Campbell 
Ashbroo Booher Burke, S. Dak, Candler 
Austin Bowman Burleson Carlin 


1912. 


Carter 
Catlin 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 
Collier 
Cooper 
Covington 
Cox, Ohio 
Crago 

Cul op 
Daugherty 
Davis, W. Va. 
Dent 
Denver 
Dickinson 
Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind. 
Dodds 


Donohoe 
Doughton 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Driscoll, M. E. 


Finley 


Anderson, Minn. 
Cannon 


Adamson 
Bur; 
Butler 


Aiken, S. C. 


Ames 
Anderson, Ohio 
Andrus 
Anthony 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett 
oe 
rger 

Bingham 
Boehne 
Borland 
Bradley 
Buchanan 
Burke, Wis. 
Cantrill 
Cary 
Clark, Fla. 
/ rimming 

‘onry 
Copley 
Cox, Ind. 
Cravens 
Crumpacker 
Curley . 
Currier 
Curr, 
Danforth 
Davenport 
Davidson 
De Forest 

- Dickson, Miss. 

Dies 


Doremus 
Draper 
Ellerbe 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 
Fergusson 
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Guernsey Lobeck 
Hamilton, Mich. McCall 
Hamilton, W. Va. McKellar 
Hamlin McKinley 
Hammond McKinne 
Hanna McLaughlin 
Hardwick MeMorran 
Harrison, Miss. Maguire, Nebr. 
Haugen Mann 
Hawley Martin, Colo. 
Hayden Mays 
Hayes Mondell 
Heflin Moon, Tenn, 
Helgesen Moore, Tex. 

elm Morrison 
Hensley Mo Wis. 
ni M nd, 
Holland Murdock 
Howard Murray 
Howell Needham 
Hughes, N. J. Norris 
ull Nye 
Humphreys, Miss. Page 
Jackson Patton, Pa, 
Jacoway Payne 
James ‘epper 
Johnson, Ky. Pickett 
Jones orter 
Kendall Pou 
men Powers 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Pray 
Kinkead, N. J. Prouty 
Kitchin Rainey 
Kono Raker 
Korbly Randell, Tex. 
' Lafferty Ransdell, 
La Follette Rauc 
amb Redfield 
Lee, Pa. eS 
Legare Roddenbery 
Lenroot Rodenberg 
Lever Rouse 
Levy Rubey 
Lewis Rucker, Mo. 
Lindbergh Russell 
Littleton Sabath 
Lloyd Scully 
NAYS—6. 
Dalzell French 
Fowler 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—11. 
Davis, Minn. Gallagher 
Fornes Glass 
Foster, Ill. Olmsted 
NOT VOTING—159. 
Fields Kopp 
Focht Lafean 
Fordney Langham 
‘Oss Langley 
Foster, Vt. Lawrence 
ler Lee, Ga. 
Gardner, Mass. Lindsay 
Gardner, N. J. Linthicum 
Gillett Littlepage 
oeke Longworth 
Goldfogle ud 
ood McCoy 
Gould McCreary 
Gray McDermott 
Gregg, Tex. McGillicuddy 
Griest MeGuire, Okla. 
Hamill McHenry 
Hardy McKenzie 
Harris Macon 
Harrison, N. Y. Madden 
Hartman Maher 
Hay et | 
Heald Martin, S. Dak. 
Henry, Conn, Matthews 
Henry, Tex. Miller £ 
Higgins Moon, Pa. 
Hinds Moore, Pa. 
Hobson Morgan 
Houston Mott 
Howland Neeley 
Hubbard Nelson 
Hughes, Ga. Oldfield 
Hughes, W. Va. O'Shaunessy 
Humphrey, Wash. Padgett 
Johnson, S. C. Palmer 
Kahn Parran 
Kent Patten, N. Y. 
indred Peters 
Knowland Plumley 
Konig Post 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Abausox with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. BUTLER. 
Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. ANDRUS. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 
Mr. Fornes with Mr. Braprry. 
Mr. Puso with Mr. McMorran. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. Parran. 
Mr. Macon with Mr. Smiru of California. 


Shackleford 
Sherwood 


Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Sterling 

Stone 


Woods, lowa 
Young. Kans. 
Young, Mich, 


Roberts, Ney. 


Slayden 
5 Minn. 


Stanley 
e Miss. 


„N. J. 


Young, Tex. 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. Gour with Mr. Hinps. 
oo Dickson of Mississippi with Mr. HUMPHREY of Wash- 

on. 

Mr. Foster of Illinois with Mr. Korr. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Papcetr with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Mr. McDermott with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. MORGAN. 

Mr. SHEPPARD with Mr. BATES. 

Mr. OLDFIELD with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. FULLER. 

Mr. BUCHANAN with Mr. LAFEAN. 

Mr. Frecps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. AIKEN of South Carolina with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. Borne with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. BokLAN D with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. Burxe of Wisconsin with Mr. CruMPACKER. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. CURRIER. 

Mr. Conry with Mr. Curry. 

Mr. Cox of Indiana with Mr. DANFORTH. 

Mr. Cravens with Mr. DRAPER. 

Mr. Currey with Mr. Focur. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. Dres with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 

Mr. Doremus with Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ELLERBE with Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. 

Mr. EsroriNxaL with Mr. GooD. 

Mr. Frercusson with Mr. Harris. 

Mr. GokRk with Mr. HARTMAN. 

Mr. Gotprostr with Mr. HEALD. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Henry of Connecticut. 

Mr. Greece of Texas with Mr. HIGGINS. 

Mr. Has. with Mr. HOWLAND. 

Mr. Harpy with Mr. HUBBARD. 

Mr. Hay with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 

Mr. Henry of Texas with Mr. Kann. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. KENT. 

Mr. Hucues of Georgia with Mr. KNOWLAND. 

Mr. Kinprep with Mr. LAWRENCE. 

Mr. Konic with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia with Mr. LoncwortH. 

Mr. Lintuicum with Mr. McCreary. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. McKenzie. 

Mr. McCoy with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. McGriiicuppy with Mr. MALBY, 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. Neetey with Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PALMER with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Perers with Mr. NELSON. 

Mr. Post with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

Mr. RICHARDSON with Mr. Martin of South Dakota. 

Mr. ROTHERMEL with Mr. PRINCE, 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado with Mr. REES. 

Mr. Saunpbers with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. SHARP with Mr. Rozserrs of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Sous with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. STANLEY with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. Taytor of Ohio, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. VREELAND. 

Mr. TowNsEND with Mr. WARBURTON. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. Witson of Illinois. 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. Woop of New Jersey. 

Mr. Youne of Texas with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. SULZER with Mr. UTTER. 

Ending April 5: 

Mr. THAYER with Mr. AMES. . 

Ending April 2, inclusive: 

Mr. BurcEss with Mr. WEEKS. 

Ending March 20: 

Mr. PArTEN of New York with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

Commencing March 11 and ending in one week: 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 

Commencing March 7 and ending March 13: 

Mr. HARRISON of New York with Mr. OLMSTED. 

For March 12: 

Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. Grrrst. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirty-five Members are 
present, a quorum. The Doorkeeper will open the doors and the 
Clerk will report the next amendment. 


The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 


Page 6, line 8, strike out the words “and improvement” at the be- 
pinning of the line, and after the word “grounds,” insert “and the 
provements of the existing publie building.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 

Page 18, line 24, after the word “ improvements,”. insert : 

“And provided further, That the money already a 


ppropriated for 
pane expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, for the fiscal year 1912, 
hereby made available for the erection of necessary farm ot $1,500, 


provided that the cost of any building erected shall not exceed $1 


and for field station expenses, drains, and other arm 


improvements.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 

Page 19, line 25, strike out the words “thirty-one thousand,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ thirty-three thousand three hundred.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 

Page 21, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “‘ twenty-four thousand,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ twenty-six thousand six hundred 
and thirty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 

Page 21, line 12, after the word “ plants,” insert the following: 

“Including the ng of fax straw in cooperation with the North 
Dakota Agricultural College.” 

And in line 13, of the same pase, strike out the word seven,“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ twelve,” so that it will read “ $12,580." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 

Page 21, lines 21 and 26, strike out the words “one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand and twenty and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“two hundred and fifty-one thousand.” f 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 

Page 30. after line 16, insert: 

“And provided further, That no part of the appropriation made by 
this act shall be used for the construction, repair, maintenance, or use 
of buildings or improvements made for forest stations within 
the inclosed fields of bona fide homestead settlers who have established 
residence upon their homestead lands prior to the date of the estab- 
lishment of the forest reservation in which the homestead lands are 
situated, without the consent of the bomesteader.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 


Page 46, line 11, strike ont the words “one hundred and fifty“ and 
sixty-five.” 


ineluding fences, 


insert in lieu thereof the words “one hundred and 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, 
to get some information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Is this not the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. increasing this amount $15,000? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not able to inform the gentle- 
man. ‘The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 58, noes 110, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. JAMES. And, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the point of order made by the gentleman from IIIinois is 
dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and ninety-two Mem- 
bers present, not a quorum. The doors will be closed, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify absentees. The question will be taken 
on agreeing to the amendment, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 82, 
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answered “ present” 7, not voting 176, as follows: 


Barchfeld 
pennies 


Brown 
Browning 
Burke, Pa. 
Calder 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Carter 
Catlin 
Collier 
Kooper 
Covington 
Curle 
Dalzell 
Dodds 
Donohoe 
Driscoll, M. B. 
Dwight 
Dyer 

Farr 
Ferris 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 


Adair 
Allen 
Ansbe’ 
Ashbri 
Ayres 
Barnhart 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 


Cox, Ohio 
Cul lop 
Daugherty 


Adamson 
Burgess 


Aiken, 8. C. 
Ames 
Andrus 
Anthony 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett 
pates 
erger 
Bingham 
Boehne 
Borland 
Bradley 
Brantley 
Buchanan 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Burnett 
Candler 
Cantrill 


Cary 

Clark, Fla. 

Clayton 

— 75 
opley 

Cox, Ind. 

Crago 

Cravens 

Crumpacker 

Currier 


Danforth 


Davenport 
Davidson 
Forest 


e 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 


YEAS—128. 
Foster, III. Lafferty 
Fowler La Follette 
French Lee, Pa. 
George Legare 
Graham Lenroot 
Green, Iowa Lever 
Greene, Mass. Lindbergh 
Gregg, Pa oyd 
Guernsey Lobeck 
Hamilton, Mich. McKinney 
Hamilton, W. Va. McLaughlin 
Hanna Maguire, Nebr. 
Hardwick ~ Mann 
Harrison, Miss. Martin, Colo. 
augen orrison 
Hayden Morse, Wis. 
Helm urdock 
Hill Murray 
Holland Needham 
Howell eeley 
Hughes, N. J. Norris 
Humphreys, Miss. Patton, Pa. 
Jackson epper 
Jacowa: Pickett 
Kendal Porter 
Kenned. ost 
Kinkaid, Nebr, Powers 
Kinkead, N. J. Pray 
Kitchin Prou 
Konop Ransdell, La. 
Kopp Reilly 
Korbly R , Nev- 
NAYS—82. 
Davis, W. Va. 8 
Denver * Howa 
Dickinson Hull 
Difenderfer James 
Dixon, Ind. Johnson, Ky. 
Doughton Jones 
Driscoll, D. A. Lamb 
Edwards Levy 
Evans Lewis 
Faison McGillicuddy 
Finley McKellar 
Fitzgerald ays, 
Francis Moore, Tex. 
Garner Moss, Ind. 
Garrett age 
Godwin. N. C. Pou 
Goodwin, Ark. Rainey 
Gudger Raker 
Hammond Randell, Tex. 
Hawley Rauch 
Heflin " Rouse 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—T. 
Burleson Davis, Minn. 
Butler Gallagher 
NOT VOTING—176. 
Fergusson Konig 
Fields Lafean 
Focht Langham 
Fordney Langley 
Fornes Lawrence 
Foss Lee, Ga. 
Foster, Vt. Lindsay 
Puller Linthicum 
Gardner, Mass. Littlepage 
Gardner, N, J. Littleton 
Gillett Longworth 
Goeke u 
Goldfogle McCall 
Good McCoy 
Gowd McCrea 
Gray McDermott 
Gregg, Tex. McGuire, Okla. 
Griest 3 
Hamill McKenzie 
Hamlin McKinley 
Hard McMorran 
Harris Macon 
Harrison, N. T. Madden 
Hartman Maher 
Hay Malb 
Hayes Martin, S. Dak. 
Heald Matthews 
Helgesen Miller 
Henry, Conn Mondell 
Henry, Tex. Moon, Pa. 
Higgins Moon, Tenn. 
Hin Moore, Pa. 
Hobson Morgan 
Houston Mott 
Howland Nelson 
Hubbard 
Hughes, Ga Oldfield 
Hughes, W. Va. Olmsted 
Humphrey, Wash. O'Shaunessy 
Johnson, 8. C. Padgett 
Kahn Palmer 
Kent Parran 
Kindred Patten, N. Y. 
Knowland Payne 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Roddenbery 
Rodenberg 
Rubey 
Russell 
Senli 
Shackleford 


Speer 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Sterling 
Stone 
Sullowa 
Talcott, N. X. 
Thistlewood 
Ti 


Volstead 
Watkins 
Wedemeyer 
Wickliffe 
Wilder 
Willis 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, Kans 
Young, Mich. 


Rucker, Mo. 
Sabat 


Smith, Tex. 
Stephens, Nebr, 
9 Tex. 


weet 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Underhill 
Underwood 


Wilson, Pa. 


Reyburn 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Robinson 
Rothermel 
Rucker, Colo. 
Saunders 
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The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: : 
Mr. Linpsay with Mr. SLOAN. 

. Roprnson with Mr. Payne. 

. TAGGART with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

. Stack with Mr. MONDELL. 

. REDFIELD with Mr. MILLER. 

. McHenry with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

. LITTLETON with Mr. EscH. 

. JOHNSON of South Carolina with Mr. Curry. 

. HaMLuin with Mr. Focur. 

. Dupre with Mr. Craco. 

. CANDLER with Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 

Beginning March 12, ending March 13: 

Mr. BRANTLEY with Mr. HAYES. 

For to-day only: 

Mr. Burnett with Mr. HELGESON. 

Mr. Moon of Tennessee with Mr. Dr FOREST. 

Mr. Crayton with Mr. NYE. 

Mr. Burreson with Mr. MCCALL. 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 128, nays 82, 
answered “present” 7—a quorum. The Doorkeeper will open 
the doors. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may make a short statement, not covering over five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, there is some confusion about the 
vote which has just been taken, and I feel it is necessary I 
should offer some explanation of my own attitude about this 
matter. When this item was under consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
offered an amendment increasing the appropriation over the 
proposed bill from $150,000 to $175,000. The proposition was 
debated for some time, and finally I said, in the course of debate, 
this: 

Mr. Lever. Mr. Chairman, there is not a man on the floor of the 
House who does not know the expert information that the gentleman 
from Illinois has on this proposition. We have all admitted here. 
wonder if the gentleman would not agree, as a substitute for his amend- 
ment, to make it $165,000, and let us get along. 

Mr. Mann. I would be quite willing to do that, with the understand- 
ing, expressed in debate, that the extra amount or $15,000 is put in for 

s purpose. 

Me LEVER. I do not know that we could do that. 

Mr. Mann. I do not mean to put it in the law, but I mean in debate, 
sọ that the Forestry Service will understand that the increase is for this 

urpose. 

p Mr. FITZGERALD. Why is it necessary to increase it? 

Mr. Mann. It is absolutely essential. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
rk | oy to modify my amendment by making it $165,000 instead 
0 000. 

nee CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Strike out the word ‘seventy-five’ and insert in liou thereof the 
word ‘ sixty-five.’ ” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the modification will be made. 

There was no objection. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. e question now is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire of the gentleman 
in charge of this bill what information he has that would justify the 
committee in accepting the amendment? 

Mr. Lams. Mr. Chairman, we are cutting this item considerably, 
$26,000, and we did it over the protest of the Forester, of course. 

Now, listen to that— 

We had no more evidence touching this item than what I have 
already given. Mr. Mann has thrown some further light on the subject. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No a esa pea is ever reduced except it is against 
the protest of the official who is to expend the money. 

Mr. Mann. The official who is to expend the money has not protested, 
so far as I know. 

Mr. Firzcrnatp. The gentleman from Virginia said he did. 

Mr. Mann. I did not know about that. I have made an investi 
of this matter since this bill was reported and haye given to the 
the information I obtained. 

Mr. Frrzcmratp. How much of this appropriation is to be expended 
in these particular investigations? 

Mr. MANN. Probably twenty or thirty or forty thousand dollars. I 
can not tell the exact amount. I do not remember. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for four minutes more, : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. I will continue: 

Mr. Lamp. I have given all the information we had. We were re- 
ducing these amounts a'l we could. We reduced them in proportion. 
I have previous! 
precedin approgiriation bills; at least some of us thought so. 

Mr. And a large part of the expense is being paid by eons 


tion 
ouse 


NN. 
parties, the gentleman understands—as much as they are permi 
to pay under the law. 
Mr. Lever. We made very serious cuts all along the line here. 
Mr. Lamp. We cut the amounts over $300,000. 


Carolina has expired. 


stated that they had been increased too rapidly in. 


I regard this as important, and the gentleman from 


Mr. LEVER. 
Tllinois is better informed, oe on hin this proposition than any man 
in the country. I confess I have been somewhat moved by his state- 
ment in perpect to the Pevensie, and if he is willing to make a rea- 
sonable divide I am willing to accept it, so that we may get along. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois as amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I feei that the colloquy which I 
have read, between members of the Committee of the Whole, 
demonstrates beyond a doubt that Members entered into a 
gentleman’s agreement with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] on this proposition, and for one I would rather suffer 
that this right arm should be cut off than to go back on an 
agreement made on the floor of this House. Hence I have voted’ 
for the gentleman’s proposition. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. LEVER. I do. í - 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I readily concede the right of the 
gentleman to bind himself by an agreement, but I am not 
willing for the impression to be created that there was any 
attempt to bind anyone else except the ones who made the 
agreement. I, together with many others here, yoted against 
that amendment when it was pending in the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Texas was here on the 
floor of the House, and he heard the whole colloquy. He knew 
what was going on. The Recorp discloses the fact that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEALL] did not protest or open his 
mouth on the proposition—— 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Except to vote against it. 

Mr. LEVER (continuing). And in his silence concurred in 
the agreement that was taking place on the floor of the House. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. ‘The gentleman has no right to as- 
sume to make any agreement for anybody except himself. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think I remember the matter. I do 
not think I assented to the adoption of the amendment, and I 
discussed it afterwards. When we found that those who had 
control of the bill on the floor wanted to support the amend- 
ment, in view of what happened in the committee prior to that 
time it was a waste of time to demand a division. 

Mr. LEVER. And by unanimous consent the whole propost- 
tion went through, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] knows. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It did not go through as a gentleman’s 
agreement—by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LEVER. As far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
myself personally bound upon this proposition as one gentleman 
dealing with another, and I can not and will not go back upon 
the agreement entered into by consent of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. On the last vote taken some 20 or 30 gen- 
tlemen changed their vote from “no” to “aye.” Will each 
gentleman’s change of vote be found in the Recorp? Will it 
be printed there? 

The SPEAKER. Why, no. 
the record of the vote itself. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And there will be absolutely no record of 
the fact that the gentlemen changed their vote? 

The SPEAKER. No such thing as that appears in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit another request 
for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. And that is that all amendments now pending, 
except the one contained on line 10, page 47 of the bill, be voted 
on en gross, and that we proceed to vote upon the amendment 
on line 10, page 47, of the bill. We will save a great deal of 
time, and that is the only contested proposition in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Tre Chair thinks that we ought to dispose 
of the amendment now pending before the gentleman makes his 
request. 

Mr. LEVER. I thought the amendment had been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the pending amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, line 16, after the word “ of,” insert the word “ tree.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The change of vote is shown in 
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Mr. LEVER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew the request that I 
remaining amendments 


made a moment ago—that the be voted 
upon in gross, except the one contained on line 10 of page 47. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report that amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 47, line 10, strike 2 undred seven - 
sand” and iosert in Heu thereof * five hundred thousand. es 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina is that after this amendment is voted on the remaining 
amendments be submitted in gross. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. That is it, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. For the present I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] 
ot bai The question is on agreeing to the amendment just 
read. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes bad it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 78. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker, and 
so that everybody can vote I make the point of no quorum at the 
same time. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). There are 161 gentlemen 
present—not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. When the roll is called those in favor of this 


amendment will answer “yea”; those opposed “nay.” 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 72, nays 113, 
answered “ present” 17, not voting 192, as follows: 


YEAS—72. 
ney Guernsey Mann Smith, J. M. C. 
Anderson, Minn. Hartman Martin, S. Dak Smith, „ W. 
ustin Hawley Mondell Speer 
Barchfeld Hayden Merse, Wis. Steenerson 
Bowman Hin Murdock Stephens, Cal. 
Brown Howell Needham Sterling 
Browning Jackson Norris Sullow: 
Kendall Patton, Pa Taylor, Colo. 
Cooper < t Th 
Dalzell Kinkaid, Nebr. Porter Towner 
Dodds onop Pray Tuttle 
Driscoll, M. E. Prouty Volstend 
Esch erty Raker Warburton 
Evans Rees Wedemeyer 
Farr Roberts, Nev. Wilder 
French Lind Rodenberg Willis 
Green, Iowa Lobeck Simmons Woods, Iowa 
Greene, Sloan Young, Mich. 
NAYS—113. 
Adair Driscoll, D. A. James Rubey 
Alexander Edwards Johnson, Ky. Russell 
Allen ons nee Jones K 3 
Anderson, 0 erris Kinkead, hackleford 
shbrook Finley Ki Sh 
Barnbart bee pire Korbly Sisson 
Bathriek Flood. Va. Lamb Small 
U, Floyd, Ark. Lee, Smith, N. X 
Bell, Ga. Foster, III. Lever Smith, Tex. 
Blackmon Fowler Levy edman 
Booher cis Lewis Stephens, Nebr. 
Broussard Garner Lioyd Stephens, Tex. 
Bulkiey Garrett McKellar Stone 
Burke, Wis. Godwin, N. C. Maguire, Nebr. Sweet 
B 8 C. Goodwin, Ark. Talcott, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Tenn. Gray Moore, Tex. Thomas 
Callaway Gregg, Pa. Morrison Tribble 
Candler Gudger Moss, Ind. Turnbull 
Collier Hamilton, W. Va. Murray Underhill 
Conry Hardwick Page Unde 
Cullop Harrison, Pepper Watkins 
Carley Heflin 1 Whitacre 
Daugherty Helm Rainey Wickliffe 
is, W. Va. Holland Randell, Tex. Wilson, Pa. 
te ahd poms NJ 3 La. Witherspoon 
renderfer u „N. J. 1 The Speake: 
Dixon, Ind. Huff Reilly © 
Donohoe Humphreys, Miss. Roddenbery 
Doughton Jacoway Rouse 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—17. 
Adamson. Campbell George ‘Tilson 
Akin, N. I. Carter Glass Young, Kans 
Burgess Davis, Minn, Graham 
Burleson Dwight Haugen 
Butler Gallagher Hayes 
s NOT VOTING—192. 
Aiken, S. C. Burke, Pa. Cox, Ohio 
Ames Burke, S. Dak. Crago Dyer 
Andrus Burnett vens Ellerbe 
Ansberry Cannon Crumpacker Estop’ 
Anthony Cantrifl Currier Fairchild 
Ayres Carlin Curr: Fergusson 
Bartholdt Ca Danforth Fields 
Bartlett Davenport Focht 
Bates Clark, Fla. vidson Fordney 
Berger Cl 1 De Forest Fornes 
Bingham Cla t Foss 
ne Cline Dickinson Foster, Vt. 
on, Fuler 
Bradley Copley Dies Gardner, Mass. 
Brantley Covington Doremus Gardner, N. J. 
Buchanan x, In Draper Gillett 


Goeke Saunders 
ge . Moon, Pa Scully 

onig Sells 
Gould Lafean prre Pa. Sharp 
Gregg, Tex. Langham Morgan Shep 
Griest Langley Mott Sher 
Hamill Lawrence Neeley Sims 
Hamilton, Mich, Lee, Ga. Nelson Slayden 
Hamlin gare N Slem; 
Hammond Lindsay Oldfield Smith, Cal 

anna Linthicum imsted — 
Hard E O’Shaunessy ck 
Harris on Padgett Stanley 
FLATIRON N.Y. Longworth B Miss. 
ay u teven ‘inn. 

Heald McCall Patten, N. Y. Baler” 
Helgesen MeCoy e Switzer 
Henry, Conn. McCreary Taggart 
Henry, Tex. McDermott Plumley Talbott, Md. 
Hensley McGillicuddy Post Taylor, Ala. 
Higgins McGuire, Okla. Powers Taylor, Ohio. 
Hinds McHen Prince Thayer 
Hobson McKen: * Pujo Townsend 
Houston McKint Redfield Utter 
Howland McLaughlin Vreeland 
Hubbard McMorran Richardson Webb 
Hughes, Ga. con Riordan eeks 
Hughes, W. Va. Madden Roberts, Mass. ite 
Humphrey, Wash. Maher Robinson Wilson, III. 
Johnson, S. C. SOE Rothermel Wilson, N. Y. 
Kahn Martin, Colo. Rucker, Colo, Wood, N. J. 
Kent Matthews Rucker, Mo. Young, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
voted in the negative. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Sc with Mr. Curry. 

Mr. Ronrnson with Mr. Oraco. 

. Post with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

. Ricnarpson with Mr. PAYNE. 

. Marti of Colorado with Mr. HANNA. 

. Henry of Texas with Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 
„ Hamaonp with Mr. CANNON. 

. CLayroor with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
„ Larrieron with Mr. DWIGHT. 

Mr. Carter with Mr. KAHN. 

For balance of day: 

Mr. Rucker of Missouri with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Youne of Kansas, 

„ CaTLIn with Mr. HENSLEY. 

. Cox of Ohio with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

. ANSBERRY with Mr. TILSON, 

Mr. Lecarr with Mr. MOLAUGHLIN. 

Mr. Covrxctox with Mr. HaxirroNn of Michigan. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the “nays” have it, 
and the amendment is lost. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remaining amendments be voted on in gross. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lams] 
asks unanimous consent that the remaining amendments be 
yoted on in gross. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Virginia 
will make his request so as to except the amendment inserted 
on page 73, covering the drainage investigation, I will not ob- 
ject to the other amendments being voted on in gross. 

Mr. LAMB. I agree to that, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. There is no objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Laxe], except on the one amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxx] please state it again so that the Clerk can 
find it? 

Mr. MANN. It is the amendment which came in on page 73, 
for the drainage investigation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 73, line 9: “ Drainage investigation: To enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to investigate and report upon the drainage of 
swamp lands and other wet lahds which may be made available for 
agricultural purposes, and to he nay plans for the removal of surplus 
water by drainage from such „ and for the preparation and illus- 
tration of reports and bulletins on 8 uding the employment 
of labor in the city of Washington and all necessary expenses, $96,700." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. LEVER. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 97, noes 33. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the re- 
maining amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read. the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I move to recommit the bill (H. R. 18960) makin 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
to the Committee on Agriculet with 
report said bill back to the couse forthwith with the following 


amendment: 
Amend the paragraph, on 7 ARAN 77 ot e pus. reading: as egy 
“Fighting and prev emergency: For fighting 


apa Soo." enting forest fives in phn gts extraordinary emergency, 


he following 

“By adding th ase 3 DAANAN G8 of oe a Ieee of $1,000,000 for 
— and * forest fires in cases o 
made in the act entitled “An act eee appro: 
ment of Agriculture for the- fiscal year en 5 June 30, 
hereb; — 9 3 made available for the purposes 

e fiscal year 1 z 

ieee AEE. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. LAMB, a motion to. reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Bortanp, for three weeks, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. LITTLEPAGE, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
PATROL OF MEXICAN BOUNDARY (S. DOO. NO, 404). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee: on 
Appropriations and ordered printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith statements. of the amount expended by 
the State of Texas for the increased force of rangers required 
for policing and patrolling the international boundary along the 
Rio. Grande during the months of October, November; and De- 
cember of the year 1911, and during the month of January of 
hws year 1912, together with certain correspondence bearing 

ereon. 

The correspondence explains my reason for transmitting the 
accounts to Congress. The additional patrol service by the 
State of Texas served to save to the United States the cost 
which a more extended patrol of the frontier by the Army would 
have entailed, and I recommend that an appropriation be made 
to meet the amount of the increased financial burden assumed 


by that State. 
Wm. H. Tart, 
THE WuHite House, March 12, 1912. 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 339. An act providing for the reappraisement and sale of 
certain lands in the town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for 
other purposes; and 


S. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution making appropriations to meet. 


certain contingent expenses of the Senate. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4566. An act to provide for the purchase of ground and the 
erection of a Weather Bureau observatory building at Billings, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


THREE-YEAR. HOMESTEAD BILL. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr: Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed 500:extra copies of the report submitted 
to-day by the Committee on: Public: Lands upon the bill S. 3367, 
known as the three-year homestead: bill. 

The SPEAKER. Ts there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


— LAMB.. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and aecordingly (at & o'clock and 
, 2minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 13, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 


copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, submit- 


ting estimate of appropriation required to meet certain claims 
against the United States in connection with the Engineer De- 
partment (H. Doc. No. 613); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
estimate of appropriation for expenses. of collecting, assembling, 
etc., exhibits of the several executive departments in con- 
nection with the International Congress on Hygiene and De- 
mography to be held at Washington, D. C., September, 1912 
(H. Doe. No. 615); to the Committee on ‘Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary ef War, submit- 
ting estimate of an appropriation for relief of Lieut. George 
Ruhlen, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, United States Army (H. 
Doc. No. 614); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Red: River of the- North, Minn. and N. Dak, (H. Doc. 
No. 616) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS. OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars: therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1745) to amend 
the revenue laws so as to provide for furnishing certified copies 
of certain records to officers and other persons, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 411), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the State Department, to which was referred the 
bill. (H. R. 21224) to amend section 291 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 412), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 3867), to amend sec- 


tion 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


States relating to homesteads, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 413), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 21768) to provide for a 
primary nominating election in the District of Columbia, at 
which, the qualified electors of the said District shall have the 
opportunity to vote for their first and second choice among 
those aspiring to be candidates of their respective political par- 
ties for President and Vice President of the United States, to 
eleet their party delegates to their national conventions, and 
to elect their national committeemen; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 21769) to increase the 
limit of cost for the erection and completion of the United 
States post-office building at The Dalles, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 21770) to provide for a site 
and public building at Tomah, Wis.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 21771) to give preference in 
the civil service to those persons who have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military or naval service of the United States; 


to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 21772) to constitute Circleville, 
Ohio, a port of delivery in the customs collection district of 
New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WICKWRSHAM: A bill (H. R. 21773) to provide 
assistance to persons in Alaska who are indigent and incapaci- 
tated. through nonage, old age, sickness, or accident, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Territories. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 21774) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Cordova, 
in the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada: A bill (H. R. 21775) defining 
the manner in which deposits of borax, borate of lime, borate 
of soda, or borate material may be acquired; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 21776) to amend section 
5 of an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts 

copyrights,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. ` ’ 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 21821) to 
authorize the city of South Sioux City, in the State of Nebraska, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River between the 
States of Nebraska and“ Iowa; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 267) to remove 
Government dams from Illinois River; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 21777) granting 
an increase of pension to Louis Gessner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 21778) granting an in 
crease of pension to Henry E. Wright; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 21779) granting a pen- 
sion of Edmon Boydstun; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 21780) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Susan E. Bruman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 21781) for the relief of the 
ae of Philip Felix Herwig, deceased; to the Committee on 

ms. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 21782) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Josephine M. Chittenden; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 21783) granting a pension to 
Elvira H. Browning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 21784) for the relief of 
Delilah Dobbins; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21785) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Lucy C. Lee, administratrix; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21786) for the relief of J. W. Kouns; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21787) for th- relief of G. W. Darnell; to 
tho Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 21788) for the relief of 
Howell H. Shute; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a “ul (H. R. 21789) for the relief of the heirs of R. B. 
Cunningham; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 21790) granting an increase 
of pension to David Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. $ 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 21791) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna A. Engel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 21792) for the relief of God- 
fried Zeigler; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 21793) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Dunnells; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 21794) granting an increase 
of pension to J. W. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21795) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Bayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 21796) granting an increase 
of pension to Landis Eicholtz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21797) granting an increase of pension to 
Emanuel C. Coleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21798) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make an exchange between the United States and 
Charles A. Keagy, of the borough of Hanover, York County, Pa., 
of certain parcels of land situated in said borough of Hanover, 
and providing the conditions upon which such exchange shall 
be effected ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 21799) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert Watson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 21800) granting a pension to 
Clara G. Stoney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21801) granting an increase of pension to 
8 Henry Wagenseller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 21802) granting a pen- 
sion to Everett L. Stokes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21803) granting a pension to Ernest H. 
Hausmann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 21804) for the relief of the 
legal] representatives of Jesse A. Brown, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON; A bill (H. R. 21803) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel Robison; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 21806) granting a pension to 
Myra Joy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21807) granting an increase of pension to 
Ferdinand Litz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 21808) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth P. Potter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bin (H. R. 21809) granting a pension to 
Job M. Kerns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21810) granting an increase of pension to 
Merida Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 21811) for the relief of Lieut. 
(Junior Grade) F. N. Eklund, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 21812) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry N. Widrig; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 21813) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry H. Beach; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 21814) granting 
a pension to Cyrus Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill H. R. 21815) granting a pension to 
Joseph Dobson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21816) granting a pension to Amanda 
Riley, formerly Amanda Carter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21817) granting a pension to Anna Coff- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21818) for the relief of Feilding M. Chelf; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 21819) for the relief of 
William Roney; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 21820) to correct the military 
record of George Gardels; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 21822) granting an 
increase of pension to Edward D. Ingersoll; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AINEY: Petition of Grange No. 165, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, for amending the oleomargarine laws; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 257, Patrons of Husbandry, for 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions 
of Le Roy, Lynn, Sayre, and Sheshequin, Pa., for passage of the 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of William Roney; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Caldwell Bros., of Deshler, 
Ohio, in support of House bill 20595, to amend the copyright 
act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, relative to toll rates through the Panama Canal; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Dr. J. Whitridge Williams, of Baltimore. 
Mā., urging continuance of appropriation to the Columbia Hos- 
pital for Women; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of E. J. Babcock, of University of North Dakota, 
for enactment of House bill 6304; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of J. E. Allman and E. R. 
Westfall, of Canal Dover, Ohio; B. C. Kintz, of Utica, Ohio; 
Knepper & Son, of Wooster, Ohio; E. E. Watters, of Dennison, 
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Ohio; A. S. Lambrigger, of Orrville, Ohio; S. E. Beller, of Canal 
Dover, Ohio; and B. F. Boles, of Uhrichsville, Ohio, asking for 
the passage of House bill 20595, the Townsend copyright bill; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of homesteaders 
in Cheyenne Reservation, in South Dakota, asking that House 
amendment to Senate bill 3475 be adopted; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition for legislation prohibiting the coloring of oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ramona, S. Dak., protesting 
against enactment of House bill 9433; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Fort Pierre, S. Dak., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. ; 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of C. J. Marshall, State vet- 
erinarian of Pennsylvania, for enactment of House bill 16843; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of N. Langler & Sons, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., protesting against House bill 16844; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. i ; 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Dennis, Kans., 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. : 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of Fredonia, Kans., favor- 
ing the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of Grange No. 1052, Patrons of 
Husbandry, against removal of the special tax on oleomargarine; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 4 

Also, petition of Camp No. 1, Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring enact- 
ment into law of House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. f 
By Mr. DRAPER: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, relative to toll rates through the Panama 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr..ESCH: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York regarding Panama Canal toll rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FARR: Petition of South Abington Grange, of Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa., for amending the oleomargarine laws; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: Petition of citizens of Roswell, N. 
Mex., favoring Owen bill for medical department; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Buchanan, N. Mex., favoring 
amending the homestead law; to the Committee on the Public 
‘Lands. 

Also, petition of the Christian Endeavor Society of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., favoring the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ‘ 

By Mr. FORNES: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, relative to toll rates through the Pan- 
ama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. s 

By Mr. FOSTER of IIlinois: Petition of citizens of Effing- 
ham, III., protesting against the enactment of a parcel-post 
service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Retail Merchants’ Association of Duquoin, 
III., favoring Senate bill 4308, for 1-cent letter postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of F. L. Angier and William P. 
Watson, of Streator, Ill, favoring the passage of House bill 
17470, to pension widows of veterans of Spanish War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Trades and Labor Assembly of Aurora, III., 
protesting against enlisted men performing work at Boston 
Navy Yard, etc., formerly done by civilian employees; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Forrest E. Gordon, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring the passage of the Donohoe bill (H. R. 17624), for 
the relief of Elizabeth Kemble; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Chapin & Gore, of Chicago, III., against the 
passage of the Webb bill (H. R. 17593), relating to interstate- 
commerce shipments of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Refior Hardware Co., of Ottawa, III., favoring 
1-cent letter postage, and against the establishment of a parcel- 
pos service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ads. 

Also, petition of Rockford Furniture Co., of Rockford, III., 
against the passage of the Underwood bill (H. R. 20182), re- 


lating to duty on China-nut oil in chemical schedule; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
Mazon, III., favoring the passage of the Esch phosphorus bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
and citizens of Gardner, III., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard 
interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. — 

Also, petition of the J. D. Tower & Sons Co., of Mendota, III., 
favoring the passage of House bill for the continuance of scien: 
tific shop management in the Ordnance Department of the Army 
and Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of James O. Lee and others, of the town of Man- 
chester, Boone County, III., in favor of the passage of a parcel- 
poeta etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also; petition of Illinois Farmers’ Institute, in opposition to 
the passage of the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GARRETT; Petition of citizens of Dyer, Tenn., pro- 
testing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Memorial of Duquoin Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring Senate bill 4308 and House bill 17786, provid- 
ing 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Association of Drainage and Levee Districts 
of Illinois, favoring the improvement of the Lower Illinois 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. . 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: Petitions of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, South Side Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Women's Missionary Society of United Presby- 
terian Church of Butler, and the consistory of the First Re 
formed Church of Mount Pleasant, Pa., for passage of Kenyon- 
3 interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. y 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of August Ebert and others, of 
Truman, Minn., protesting against extension of present parcel- 
post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of Gayton, N. Dak., for 
enactment of House bill 14; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Joe J. Lantz, of St. Anthony, N. Dak., pro- 
testing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Seventh-day Adventist Church of Dog- 
den, N. Dak., protesting against House bill 9483; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Company E, First Regiment North Dakota 
National Guard, for enactment of House bill 8141, militia pay 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of residents of the Williston land district in 
North Dakota, for changes in the public-land laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. - 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of North Dakota, for 
old-age pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Hettinger (N. Dak.) Commercial Club, for 
enactment of House bill 14928; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Devils Lake, N. Dak., for the 
construction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Sheyenne Bottling Works Co., of Valley 
City, N. Dak., for total elimination of the tariff on sugar; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Church of the Brethren of Cando, N. Dak., 
for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of North Dakota, pro- 
testing against legislation prohibiting interstate shipment of 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Barton and Rugby, N. Dak., for 
constitutional amendment enabling women to vote upon the 
same terms as men; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Temple, Ariz., for passage of Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of T. W. Otis and 31 other citizens of Prescott, 
Ariz., in favor of the establishment of a Federal children's 
bureau; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Petition of Joseph F. Gall and 120 
other citizens of Grand Forks, N. Dak., urging the passage of 
the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of residents of the towns of Leeds, St. John, 
Rolla, Cando, Bisbee, Perth, Crocus, Hansboro, Rock Lake, Olm- 
stead, Crary, Lakota, Dayan, and Bartlett, all in the State of 
North Dakota, and of the towns of Cole and White Butte in 
South Dakota, asking for a reduction in the duties on raw and 
refined sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Women’s Study Club of Wimbledon, 
N. Dak., and signed by 18 members thereof, favoring investiga- 
tion of disease in dairy products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of 60 residents of the towns of Blabon, Beach, 
Belfield, Westhope, Milton, Osnabrock, Park River, Lankin, 
Adams, Fairdale, Conway, Fargo, Devils. Lake, Grand Forks, 
Casselton, all in the State of North Dakota, and by residents of 
St. Paul and Moorhead, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Loyal, Wis., 
asking for a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of voters and nonvoters of East 
Lyme, Conn., for the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Petition of W. Hugh McEniry, attorney, 
and 56 other voters and Kate E. Jones and 70 other citizens 
of Bessemer, Ala., and vicinity, asking for the speedy passage 
of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill (S. 4803; H. R. 
16214) protecting “dry” territory against shipment of liquor 
for illegal purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ambridge, Pa., favoring the Ken- 
yon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Alabama, favoring a re- 
duction on raw and refined sugar; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. . 

Also, petition of 125 voters and 80 ladies of Clark County, 
S. Dak., fayoring a constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

Also, memorial of the Congregational Church of Clark, 
S. Dak., favoring the passage of the Hobson bill prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Bertha Meredith and others of 
the Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs, for parcel-post legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of the Methodist 

_Episcopal Church of Midland Park, N. J., for passage of Ken- 
yon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of voters of Keota, Iowa, in 
favor of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate commerce liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Guernsey, Iowa, in favor of the 
Haugen bill and against the Lever bill relating to oleomarga- 
rine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of Rey. Robert 
M. Aylesworth, of Arlington, N. J., for enactment of Kenyon- 
Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Emanuel C. Coleman and Landis Eicholtz; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. * 

Also, papers to accompany a bill to make exchange between 
the United States and Charles A. Keagy of certain land; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Memorial of St. Joseph’s Benevolent 
Society, of Portland, Oreg., protesting against the attitude of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs toward Catholic Indian mis- 
sions; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petitions of G. E. Jones and others of Hamilton and 
Burns, and W. R. Usher and others of Baker County, Oreg., in 
favor of the parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of J. H. Henderson and others of Elgin, Union 
County, Oreg., and Robert Joseph Deven and members of the 
Presbyterian Church of Portland, Oreg., for the Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate-commerce liquor bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. L. Van Graft and others of Alberson, 
Oreg., against the parcel post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Annandale, 
Minn., protesting against the Lever bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. : 

Also, petition of members of Improved Order of Red Men of 
Long Prairie, Minn., for an American Indian memorial and 
museum building in the city of Washington, D. O.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, petition of citizens of Farris, Minn., for enactment of 
Honte bill 14; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Belgrade and Brocton, Minn., 
protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Belgrade and Brocton, Minn., 
for regulation of express rates and classifications; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, relative to toll rates through the 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 

Also, petition of Council of the Nautical School of the port of 
New York, relative to establishment of marine schools; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of William McCarroll, public-service commis- 
sioner of New York City, for the creation of a Federal commis- 
sion on industrial relations; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of a Catholic society of Brooklyn, N. X., in re- 
gard to measures relating to Catholic Indian mission interests; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of members of Nebraska National 
Guard, for passage of the militia pay bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Federation of Women's Clubs of St. Louis, 
Mo., for children’s bureau; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of E. J. Babcock, of the University of North 
Dakota, for enactment of House bill 6304; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of John Kleber and other members 
of the St. Francis Society of Petoskey, Mich., for enactment of 
the Esch phosphorus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of Union No. 23, International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
for increased compensation to pressmen and assistants in the 
Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 68, American Federation 
Garment Workers’ Union, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for investiga- 
tion of conditions at Lawrence, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petition of Charles H. Levermore, of Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for enactment of Senate bill 3; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Eya Perry Moore, of St. Louis, Mo., for estab- 
lishment of a children’s bureau; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Charles G. Boyd, of Brooklyn, N. Y., pro- 
testing against establishing a children’s bureau; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. ; 

Also, petition of Wiliam G. Bates, of New York City, for 
pansaga of the militia pay bill; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

Also, petition of Fancy Leather Goods Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of New York City, for enactment of House bill 5601; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Municipal Council, United Spanish War 
Veterans, and Camp No. 5, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
New York City, for enactment of House bill 17470; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Polish National Alliance, opposing further 
restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 14, United Hatters of North 
America, for enactment of House bill 11032; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Louis M. Hart, of New York City, protesting 
against enactment of House bill 16844; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Tug Firemen and Linemen's Pro- 
tective Association, in favor of House bill 18787, the eight-hour ` 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Lake Seamen’s Union of Chicago, II., in 
favor of House bill 11372; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Lodge No. 8, Shipmasters’ Association, of 
Chicago, III., protesting against change in organization of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Chicago (III.) Association of Commerce, 
protesting against passage of House bill 16844; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of C. W. Miller and others, of Chicago, III., 
favoring the construction of one battleship in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Memorial of the New England 
Conference on Rural Progress, for development and extension of 
teaching in agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. * 

By Mr. McHENRY: Memorial of Catawissa Grange, No. 216, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Catawissa, Pa., favoring passage of 
House bill 19133, which provides for a governmental system of 
postal express; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Memorial of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, of Moline, III., in support of House bill 17936 for the 
standardization of apples; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: Petition of citizens of the State 
of Indiana, for old-age pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Memorial of San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, relative to strike at Lawrence, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petitions of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
of Lathrop, and the Methodist Episcopal and East Side Presby- 
terian Churches of Stockton, Cal., for passage of Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Sacramento Valley Development Association, 
for establishing a mining experiment station at Auburn, Cal.; 
also memorial of California State Mining Bureau relative to 
same; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, memorial of Civic Center of San Leandro, Cal, for more 
effective enforcement of the white-slave traffic act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local No. 346, American Federation of 
Musicians, of Santa Cruz, Cal., for construction of one battle- 
ship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the San Bernardino (Cal.) Chamber of 
Commerce, for a domestic immigration policy; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorials of California Club of California and council 
of Alameda, Cal., protesting against any change in operating 
the San Francisco Mint; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of citizens of Herndon, Kans., pro- 
testing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Republican, Nebr., for old-age 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. d 

By Mr. PICKETT: Petitions of citizens of Cascade, Fertile, 
and Canton, Iowa, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. POWERS: Papers to accompany bills for the relief of 
Job M. Kerns and Merida Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: Petition of 470 members 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Louisiana, for 
passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REILLY: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, relative to toll rates through the Pan- 
ama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of the Hartford (Conn.) Gun Club, for Federal 
control of migratory birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of R. W. Cassell, of Des Moines, Iowa, for 1-cent 
2 postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petitions of churches and church organizations of Meri- 
den, Conn., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Middleton, New Haven, and Wal- 
lingford, Conn., for amending the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Memorial of the Society for Italian Im- 
migrants in Philadelphia, Pa., opposing further restriction of 
immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, relative to toll rates through the Panama Canal; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Neyada: Petition of citizens of Battle 
Mountain, Nev., for old-age pension legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Rye Patch, Nev., for parcel-post 
legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of members of Tonopah (Ney.) Presbyterian 


Church, for passage of an effective interstate liquor law; to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROUSE: Memorial of St. Benedictus Benevolent So- 
ciety and St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of Kentucky, favoring 
House bill 2896; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of St. Joseph's and St. Benedictus's Benevo- 
lent Societies, of Kentucky, against measure relating to Cath- 
olic Indian missions; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Improved Order of Red Men, of sixth con- 
gressional district of Kentucky, in favor of House bill 16313; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorials of citizens of the State of Kentucky, against 
House bill 11877; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of citizens of New Brunswick, 
New Egypt, Asbury Park, and Woodbridge, N. J., for amending 
the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: Petitions of citizens of 
Dodge and Oakland, Nebr., protesting against parcel-post legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Memorial of Camp Carton, 
Army of the Philippines, fayoring House bill 18502, for the 
relief of certain officers and soldiers of the Volunteer Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Stillwater Manufacturing Co., protesting 
against the consideration of the eight-hour bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of J. W. Philip Post, No. 9, favoring the bill 
for the relief of certain officers and soldiers of United States 
Volunteer Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Antoinette A. Rogers, of New 
Haven, Conn., in favor of House bills 16802 and 18244; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Hartford (Conn.) Gun Club, for Federal 
control of migratory birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, March 13, 1912. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


ARMY RETIRED LIST (S. DOC. NO. 407). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from*the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 15th ultimo, a statement showing the number 
of officers and enlisted men on the retired list of the Army of 
each rank, and the total amount of yearly compensation paid 
to such officers and enlisted men, etc., which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions 
of law filed by the court in the following causes: 

James T. Moore, administrator of the estate of James L. Paul, 
deceased, claimant, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 412); 

Mary B. Mitchel, administratrix of the estate of Thomas K. 
Ball, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 420) ; 

Thomas N. Pace v. United States (S. Doc. No. 410) ; 

Laurestine U. De Boit, widow of Rezin A. De Bolt, deceased, 
v. United States (S. Doc. No. 414) ; 

Flora L. Hovey, widow of Samuel D. Hovey, deceased, v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 413) ; 

Mary F. Moore, widow of Solan D. Moore, deceased, v. United 
States (S. Doc. No. 421); 

Mary E. McIntyre, widow of Henry C. McIntyre, deceased, v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 417) ; 

Emma Ridgeway, widow of Augustus W. Ridgeway, deceased, 
v. United States (S. Doc. No. 416); 

Asher Riley v. United States (S. Doc. No. 415) ; 

Samuel D. Tobey v. United States (S. Doc. No. 418); 

Henry C. Connelly v. United States (S. Doc. No. 419) ; 

Marcus E. Ferguson v. United States (S. Doc. No. 426) ; 

Arthur M. Greene v. United States (S. Doc. No. 425) ; 

John M. Gould v. United States (S. Doc. No. 424) ; 

Susan L. Goodale, widow of Rolla P. Goodale, deceased, v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 423); 

Daniel J. Gillett v. United States (S. Doc. No. 422) ; 
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F. G. Farrington, administrator of Stewart Hunter, deceased, 
w. United States (S. Doc. No. 428); 

William D. Mann v. United States (S. Doc. No. 427) ; and 

Thomas N. Pace v. United States (S. Doc. No. 411). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the congrega- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Amboy, III.; and of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of South Gardner, 
Mass., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating liquors, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union, of Arecibo; the Central Labor Union of Arecibo; 
the Men's Protective Union of Cabo Rojo; and Carpenters and 
Joiners’ Union No. 1833, of Fumacas, all of Porto Rico, praying 
for the establishment of a department of agriculture and labor 
in that Territory, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

He also presented petitions of Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of America, No. 467, of Arecibo; of the Central Labor 
Union of Arecibo; of the Federada Labor Union, of Juncos; of 
the Bakers and Confectionery Workers’ Union of Juncos; of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union of Juncos; of the Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Union of Humacas; of the Albaniles Union of San German; and 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union of San German, all of 
Porto Rico, praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
that citizens of Porto Rico shall be citizens of the United States, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a short resolution adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Denver, Colo., protesting against 
a change in the present tariff schedule on sugar. I ask that it 
be read and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


There being no objection, the memorial was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Whereas the Denver Chamber of Commerce was the father of the sugar- 
beet industry in Colorado, having imported to this State in 1897 the 
first quantity of seed that was here planted, and having also 8 
a sen campaign to secure the building of factories the State; 
an 

Whereas it has watched the industry grow to its present prominent 
place among the industries of this State with a feeling of pride in 
its achievement; and 

Whereas at the present time there are over 150,000 acres,upon which 
sugar beets are grown, adding millions of dollars to the taxable value 
of the icultural lands of State; and 

Whereas there are over 10,000 farmers who are dependent upon this 
crop as their principal source of revenue; and . 

Whereas there has already been invested, largely ot r people of 
Colorado, over $20,000,000 in sugar factories within State; and 
Whereas this industry has been built up upon the assurance that 
there would be no changes made in the present existing tariff on 
sugar, and the honorable Secretary of Agriculture has repeatedly 
, ban 3 to the further development of this great in- 

ustry; an 

Whereas efforts are now being made to effect a radical change in such 
tariff conditions, which change, if made, will make for the lasting 

injury to this great industry of ours, thereby retarding the develop- 

ment of the State: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Denver Chamber of Commerce foes on record as 
being absolutely oposed to any change whatever in present tariff 
schedule on sugar, and that a copy of this resolution be sent to our 

Senator with the request that the same be read to the Senate of the 

United States. 

Adopted the board of directors and membership of the Denver 

Chamber of Commerce on this 8th 1 Mow’ March, A. D. 1912. 

THE VER CHAMBER OP COMMERCE. 
ALLISON STOCKER, President. 
Attest: f 
LSzaL. ] THORNDIKE DELAND, Secretary. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of members of the Com- 
mercial Club of Brainerd, Minn., praying for the adoption of 
1-cent letter postage, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Northfield, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying that an investigation be made into the 
labor strike conditions at Lawrence, Mass., which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lakeville 
and Springfield, in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of members of the West 
Side Forestry Club, of Topeka, Kans., praying for a reduction of 
the duty on Qeomargarine, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Parsons 
and Concordia, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Milton- 
vale, Kans., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by out- 
side dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of members of the Lib- 
eral German Society, of Anderson, Ind., remonstrating against 
the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifi- 
cation of State liquor Jaws by outside dealers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

He also presented a petition of Contract Lodge, No. 43, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of Atlanta, Ga., praying for 
the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr, O'GORMAN presented petitions of the congregation of 
the St. Paul Methodist Episcopal Church, of Tottenville, and of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union and of sundry citizens 
of Binghamton; all in the State of New York, praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Jamaica, 
N. Y., praying for the repeal of the anticanteen law, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bil- 
lings, Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation authoriz- 
ing the construction of one of the proposed new battleships in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 8 . 

Mr. CHILTON presented a petition of the second quarterly 
conference of the St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. of 
southwestern Virginia, praying for the enactment of an inter- 
state liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws 
by outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. WORKS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., praying for the passage of the so-called eight- 
hour bill, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. ` 

Mr. McLEAN presented resolutions adopted by the Connecti- 
cut Hardware Association, in convention at New Haven, Conn., 
remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post system 
beyond its present limitations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Main 
Street Baptist Church, of Meriden, Conn., and a petition of 
Local Division No. 33, Sons of Temperance, of Manchester, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Group No. 513, Polish Na- 
tional Alliance of North America, of Wallingford, Conn., remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 

tion. 
ir. BURTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cleve- 
land, Lakewood, and Rockport, all in the State of Ohio, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the use of phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry employees of the 
Illinois Watch Co., Springfield, III., remonstrating against any 
reduction of the duty on watches and parts of watches, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of delegates of the Labor 
Council of San Francisco, Cal., praying that an investigation 
be made into the labor strike conditions at Lawrence, Mass., 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the City Council of Alameda, 
Cal., remonstrating against any reduction being made in the 
appropriation for the maintenance of the mint at San Fran- 
ciseo, Cal., which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

He also presented a petition of General George A. Custer Coun- 
cll, No. 22, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Oak- 
land, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
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restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Printing Pressmen’s Union 
No. 24, of San Francisco, Cal., and a petition of Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union No. 125, of Oakland, Cal., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for an increase in 
the compensation of pressmen employed in the Government 
Printing Office, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Escalon, 
Ripon, Crockett, and Valona, all in the State of California, 
praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cloverdale, 
Oakdale, Boulder Creek, Los Gatos,.and Berkeley, all in the 
State of California, praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the California State Mining Bureau at a meeting held 
in San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the establishment 
of a Government experiment station at Auburn, Cal., which were 
referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

He also presented a petition of the Sacramento Valley De- 
velopment Association, of California, praying that an appropri- 
ation be made for the establishment of a mining experiment 
station at Auburn, Cal., which was referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of New Ro- 
chelle and New York City, in the State of New York, praying 
for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Castile, 
Kendall, Minoa, Syracuse, Skaneateles, Marcellus, Jamesville, 
Solvay, Horseheads, and East Syracuse, all in the State of New 
York, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Aberdeen, Md., praying for the enactment 
of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. POINDEXTER, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4960) to erect 
a public building in the city of Vancouver, in the State of Wash- 
ington, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 478) thereon. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5446) relating to partial assignments 
of desert-land entries within reclamation projects made since 
March 28, 1908, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 479) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5465) for the relief of holders and claimants of prefer- 
ence right on public lands, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 480) thereon. 

Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5474) to provide for the general 
welfare and to regulate commerce with foreign countries and 
between the several States, and to increase and enlarge the fa- 
cilities and efficiency of the Post Office Department, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, which 
was agreed to. 


HUMBERTO MENCIA AND JUAN DAWSON, 


Mr. DU PONT. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point Messrs. Humberto Mencia and Juan Dawson, of 
Salvador, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 87) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Messrs. Humberto Mencia and Juan 
Dawson, of Salvador, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


. Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to permit Messrs. Humberto Mencia and Juan Dawson, of Salvador, 


to receive instruction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point: Provided, That no e: 
Piia k and that the said 
agree to 

academy, to 


nse shall be caused to the United States 
Iumberto Mencia and Juan Dawson shall 
compy with all regulations for the police and discipline of the 
studious, and to give their utmost efforts to accomplish 


the course in the various departments of instruction, and that the said 
Humberto Menica and Juan Dawson shall not be admitted to the acad- 
emy until they shall have passed the mental and physical examinations 
prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that they, or 
either of them, shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies 
or conduct and so recommended by the academic board: And provided 
urther, That in the cases of the said Humberto Menica and Juan 

awson the provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes 
shall be suspended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5817) granting to the county of Hill, in the State of 
Montana, the jail building and fixtures, now upon the aban- 
doned Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation, in the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Public Lands. ; 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5818) granting a pension to Annie E. Loudon; to 
the’ Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 5819) to amend the Criminal Code of Alaska; to 
the Committee on Territories. 

A bill (S. 5820) for the relief of Michael Dolan and certain 
other Army officers and their heirs and legal representatives; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 5821) granting an increase of pension to Alma J. 
Van Winkle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5822) granting an increase of pension to Arthur F. 
MeNally; to the Committee on Pensions. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 5823) for the relief of the heirs of 
Bluford West, deceased; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CHILTON: | 

A bill (S. 5824) to correct the military record of Cumberlain 
Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5825) for the relief of the heirs of Timothy Adkins; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5826) granting a pension to Richard L, Brown; 

A bill (S. 5827) granting an increase of pension to Presley V. 
Reynolds; . 

A bill (S. 5828) granting an increase of pension to Austin B. 
Wells; 

A bill (S. 5829) granting a pension to Daisy M. Watson, 
Frank L. Watson, Robert L. Watson, Dana B. Watson, Miran 
B. Watson, and Owings Watson ; = 

A bill (S. 5830) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Waters; and 

A bill (S. 5831) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
Robb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 5832) granting an increase of pension to Lois L. 
Badger (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5833) granting an increase of pension to Delia 
Curry (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5884) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
G. Knox (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5835) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
McClellan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 5836) to amend section 715 of the Revised Statutes 
as amended by act of Congress of March 3, 1905; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 5837) for the relief of the estate of Ransom 
Steele, deceased; and è 

A bill (S. 5838) for the relief of Dr. J. L. Vinyard; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5839) granting a pension to Henry R. Fowler; and 

A bill (S. 5840) granting a pension to Gertrude Walsh; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5841) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Eisenhard; and 

A bill (S. 5842) granting an increase of pension to Lyman A, 
Schriver; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 5843) for the relief of Edward B. Fox, adminis- 
trator of the last surviving partner of the firm of Child, Pratt & 
Fox; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 5844) granting a pension to William Howell (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROOT. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask may 
lie on the table and be printed. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) to amend the joint resolu- 
tion to prohibit the export of coal or other material used in war 
from any seaport of the United States, was read twice by its 
title and ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $7,000 to enable the United States Geological Survey 
to make a thorough investigation and report thereon as to the 
number, character, and value for economic purposes of the vari- 
ous springs in the State of Colorado, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$17,500 to enable the United States Geological Survey to make 
an adequate topographic survey and map or maps of the area 
surrounding Denver, Colo., etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $3,653.05 to pay Rittenhouse Moore for overwidth 
dredging in the Potomac River below Washington, D. C., etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$12,092.56 to pay the Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co., 
being the amount of balance due for erroneous mail-pay deduc- 
tions, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


TRANSFER OF BOOKS, MAPS, ETC. 


Mr. BURTON. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that 
it be read at length. L. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 88) relative to the transfer 
of all books, maps, and other documents now in the possession 
of the National Monetary Commission was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That all books, maps, and other documents now in the 

ion of the National Monetary Commission be, and they are 
Kareby. transferred to and made a part of the reference library of the 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, and said pro; shall 
not be disposed of as provided by section 3618 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio desire 
present action? 

Mr. BURTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to its present 
consideration? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the joint resolution be read again. 

The joint resolution was again read. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I have no objection to it. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JOHN M. BUCKLEY. 


On motion of Mr. WATSON, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of John M. Buckley, S. 2939, 
Sixty-second Congress, first session, be withdrawn from the files of the 
Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


THE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL (S. DOC’ NO. 406). 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Longe] at Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., March 8, 1912, 
on the compulsory initiative and referendum and the recall of 
judges be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
-hears none, and the order is entered. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That the address of the Hon. Henry Casor Lopes, entitled 
“The Compulsory Initiative and Referendum and the Recall of “2 
delivered at Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., March 8, 1912, be 


printed as a Senate document, 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP LINE (S. DOC. NO. 409). 


Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I ask unanimous consent that the report 
which I send to the desk, being a report of Senator Bristow, 
as special Panama Railroad commissioner, on the advisability of 
the establishment of a Pacific steamship line by the Isthmian 
Caual Commission, may be printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for will be entered. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT TAFT (8. DOC. NO. 408). 

Mr. OLIVER. I have a copy of the address by President 
Taft delivered at Toledo, Ohio, Friday, March 8, 1912, on the 
subject of the judiciary and progress. I move that the address 
be printed as a Senate document. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SIDNEY HENRY ET AL. V. THE A. B. DICK co. (S. DOC. No. 429). 


Mr. BROWN. I ask that the opinion by Mr. Justice Lurton, 
delivered before the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
October term, 1911, in the case of Sidney Henry et al. v. The 
A. B. Dick Co., together with the dissenting opinion of the court 
handed down by the Supreme Court on last Monday, be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 50 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

SERVICE PENSIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished -busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension 
i orrena defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 

exico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor] 
has signified his desire to finish his address to-day, I ask that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the unfinished 
business will be temporarily laid aside. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION—ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I will ask the Senator from Utah if he will 
yield to me just a moment on a personal question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I desire to explain for the benefit of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR], and for my own 
benefit as well, that we had a general pair; that when the 
arbitration treaties were to be voted upon, my understanding 
being that he favored their adoption, I caused a dispatch to 
be sent him inquiring how he stood on the amendments, and he 
answering that he was for the treaties I concluded that he op- 
posed the amendments and I yoted against the amendments. I 
understand, since his return, that had he been present he would 
have voted with the members of his party for the amendments, 
and I make this statement in order to set him right on the 
record. Had I known that such was his position I would have 
withheld my vote. 

AMENDMENT OF PRINTING LAWS. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the close of my remarks 
yesterday I had reached the question of the rate of pay for 
pressmen in the Government Printing Office. 

The bill provides for an increase in the pay of job composi- 
tors and pressmen from 50 to 55 cents an hour. This increase 
applies to 60 job compositors and 100 pressmen, giving $7,500 
additional compensation to the former and $12,500 to the latter, 
or a total wage increase of $20,000 in all. The bill also fixes 
definitely by law the wages that other employees of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office are now receiving. It likewise continues 
the present eight-hour provision, grants employees required to 
work on Sunday 50 per cent in addition to regular pay, double 
pay for employees required to work on regular holidays, and 
20 per cent additional pay for employees required to work at 
night. As the resolution from the Columbia Typographical 
Union states, the leave-of-absence provision is highly satisfac- 
tory to the employees of the Government Printing Office. There 
are many other provisions in the bill very beneficial to these 
employees, and I can not conceive of any just ground on which 
they could oppose its passage. 4 

RATE OF PAY FOR PRESSMEN. 

I have been greatly surprised, however, to find that press- 

men of the Government Printing Office are voicing opposition 
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to the bill despite the fact that it carries an increase of 5 cents 
an hour in their compensation, amounting to a $12,500 increase 
for the 100 pressmen employed. ‘These pressmen, however, are 
asking for an increase of from 50 to 60 cents an hour. Before 
the commission finally fixed upon the wages to be recom- 
mended in the pending bill it asked the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to have the Bureau of Labor investigate the 
rates of wages paid job compositors and pressmen in each of 
the 20 largest cities of the United States, distinguishing be- 
tween the rates paid in newspaper offices and job-printing 
offices. The Commissioner of Labor was permitted to select 
such cities as he desired in which to make this investigation, 
and his reply covered inquiries made by representatives of his 
bureau in the following 15 cities: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Newark, Washington, 
and Jersey City. This report shows both the union scale and 
the rate of wages actually paid in the printing establishments 
inyestigated, together with the hours of employment. When 
representatives of the pressmen presented a request to the 
Commission for an increase in wages of from 50 to 60 cents an 
hour instead of from 50 to 55 cents an hour, their attention 
was called to this report of the Bureau of Labor, but they have 
not as yet presented a single statement to dispute its fairness. 
Let me call attention to some of the wages paid pressmen, 
according to this report, which the Bureau of Labor compiled 
in February, 1911: 

The following rates apply to cylinder pressmen in book and 
ag printing offices in the cities named. (All these rates apply 

day workers.) 4 
j New York City. 


Rate per hour. 
Union minimum seal —— Kd9 $0. 50 
Average actual rate, including union scale 512 
Chicago. x 
> etic minimnm scale — ee nnn 50 
verage actual rate, including union scale . 519 
Philadelphia. 
Union M et C A E N oY 
Average actual rate, including union scale RE 417 
St. Louis. = 
Union minimum scale ðꝓ— 2 — 482 
Average actual rate, including union scale Zee ie ee 
Boston. 
Union inem e — — 45 
Average actual rate, including union scale . 467 
Cleveland. _ 
Uain minimum scthle. e er 375 
Average actual rate, including union scale 
Baltimore. 2 
Union minimum seale . ñ„c2r S 
Average actual rate, including union scale .386 
Pitisburgh. 
har — eet — |e BED 
Average actual rate, including union scale 433 
. . Milwaukee. 

Tk A OO anna ae Har 438 
Average actual rate, including union scale ae 471 
Cincinnati. 

ASLO) Wena TU Cee een 427 
Average actual rate, including union scale 427 
Newark. 

Pipe a See eee 479 
Average actual rate, including union scale ĩͤĩũ ³ — 49 
Waskington. 

Unio MINIMEM CORIO aean e aie 417 
Average actual rate, Including union scale. 469 


Jersey City. 
Uplen -mintmum salen eee eee te aS 
Average actual rate, including union scale 521 
The rates paid pressmen employed on job platen presses in 
the same cities were considerably lower than the wages quoted 
above, running as low as 2T% cents per hour in Cincinnati. 
The highest average wage paid platen pressmen was 485 cents 
per hour in Chicago. 
Now let me quote the rates of wages paid web pressmen for 
day work in newspaper offices in the same cities: 


New York City. Rate per hour. 

Union minimum scale, pressman --- $0. 625 
Union minimum scale, pressman's assistant — — 
verage actual rate, including union scale, pressman .---—-— — O25 
verage actual rate, including union scale, pressman's assistan 50 


Philadelphia. 


Union minimum scale, pressman „„ 521 
Union minimum scale, pressman's assistant: 344 
Average actual rate, including union scale, pressman „521 
Average actual rate, including union scale, pressman's assistant 354 
Chicago. 
Union minimum scale, pressman z 50 
Union minimum scale, pressman's assistant 406 
Average actual rate, including union scale, pressmann — 80 
‘Average actual rate, including union scale, pressman's assistan 419 


Cleveland. Rate per hour. 
Union minimum scale, pressman . $0. 43 
Union minimum scale, 5 ——T—T—T—T—T— Seek 
Average actual rate, including union scale, pressman . 45 
Average actual rate, including union scale, pressman's assistant- 349 

Baltimore. 
Union minimum scale, pressman 469 
Union minimum scale, pressman's assistant 363 
Average actual rate, including union scale, pressman 469 
Average actual rate, including union scale, pressman’s assistant. 342 

Pittsburgh. 
Union minimum scale, pressman_-...._-__-_--_-____________ 469 
Union minimum scale, 3 Poirt —— — Y 406 
Average actual rate, including union scale, pressman___>_____ 495 
Average actual rate, including union scale, pressman’s assistant_ 397 


Milwaukee. 


mind that the rate proposed by the commission of 55 cents an 
hour is a day rate. Pressmen employed at night will receive 
20 per cent in addition, which would make their rate of pay for 
night work 66 cents an hour. The bill provides that the press- 
men in charge shall receive 60 cents an hour day, and their 


night rate would be 72 cents an hour. Neither the day nor the 
night rate proposed by the commission is equaled in any other 
city of the country for pressmen employed under similar condi- 
tions. Employees of the Government Printing Office receive 30 
days’ leave on full pay each year, a privilege that is not granted 
them in the commercial world. 

In connection with the rate of wages proposed for pressmen, 
I want to call attention to the fact that the Public Printer has 
several times estimated for an increase for these pressmen 
from 50 to 55 cents an hour, but Congress has thus far refused 
to approve this estimate. Again, in submitting his estimates 
for the coming year, the Public Printer has recommended that 
pressmen be paid at the rate of 55 cents an hour, as provided 
for in the pending bill. In view of all these facts, it appears to 
me that the Printing Commission has been most liberal in its 
recommendations concerning the pressmen and all other em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office. 

WASTE OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 

Before it undertook to revise the laws relating to the dis- 
tribution of Goyernment publications the commission made a 
most thorough inyestigation of that subject. The commission 
was astounded to discoyer that since the act of 1895 the excess 
accumulation of documents in Washington which neither Con- 
gress nor the departments had been able to distribute amounted, 
in round numbers, to 10,000,000 publications, This number, 
the commission believes, is really a bagatelle compared with 
the yast amount of Government publications that have been 
wasted by improper distribution and of which the commission 
could find no trace. It is conservative to estimate that the 
10,000,000 practically worthless documents that accumulated 
in Washington during the last 17 years cost the Government 
on an average 50 cents each for their printing, binding, han- 
djing, and storage, which would indicate a net loss of $5,000,000 
on these publications of which the commission had definite 
reports. 

I believe it is a safe estimate that the actual loss due to de- 
fective distribution methods has been at least five times this 
sum, or not less than $25,000,000 in 17 years. 

Of this 10,000,000 accumulation, 3,000,000 were listed as use- 
less documents by the departments when the commission began 
its work in 1905. Since that time the departments haye turned 
over to the superintendent of documents 3,083,981 publications 
which they failed to distribute. The superintendent of docu- 
ments has received 1,720,299 publications which were sent 
broadcast to the libraries of the country and have since been 
returned by them, the Gorernment having had to pay the cost 
of transportation both ways, in addition to the expense of print- 
ing these documents, practically all of which had to be sold as 
waste paper. : 

On January 8, 1910, a “Select Committee on Waste Paper 
and Documents” reported to the House of Representatives 
(H. Rept. No. 116, Gist Cong., 2d sess.) that it had found more 
than a million documents in the House folding room, a large 
part of which had remained undistributed for years and were 
therefore considered useless. This accumulation was opened up 
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to the Members of the House for general distribution, and yet 
tons of it subsequently had to be sold for waste paper, being 
utterly useless to anyone. Several years ago the Senate fold- 
ing room had an accumulation of approximately 900,000 publi- 
cations and thousands of these were turned over to the super- 
intendent of documents owing to the lack of demand for them 
by Members of the Senate. 

In the fiscal year 1909, the Public Printer, by direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, sold 1,435,272 Government publi- 
cations as waste paper, receiving therefor the sum of $14,049.02. 
This accumulation weighed approximately 950 tons, which 
brought w of a cent a pound as compared with an average of 
from 34 to 7 cents a pound which the Government had paid for 
the plain paper before any printing or binding operations were 
performed on it whatever. 

In 1910 the Public Printer reported a further accumulation 
of 959,098 publications, which he recommended for condemna- 
‘tion and sale as waste paper. The Printing Commission under- 
took to ascertain whether these publications were of use to any 
of the executive departments and had a complete inventory of 
them printed. This inventory was called to the attention of all 
the departments, independent offices, and establishments of the 
Government and, without exception, they all reported having 
on hand a sufficient number of the publications listed therein. 
Accordingly, the commission had to recommend that this ac- 
cumulation, amounting to approximately 700 tons, be sold as 
waste paper at the rate of one-half cent a pound. 

Again in 1911 the commission was called upon by the Public 

rinter to approve the condemnation of 473,457 documents 

hich had accumulated in the office of the superintendent of 
documents and which he could not distribute. This time the 
commission undertook to ascertain whether any of these publi- 
cations were of use to Members of Congress. Printed inven- 
tories of the accumulation were sent to every Member of Con- 
gress with letters stating that they could have such of the pub- 
lications as they desired to file upon. In response to this letter 
the commission received requests for these documents from only 
160 out of 485 Members of the House and Senate, These 160 
Members took a total of only 180,714 documents out of the 
accumulation of approximately half a million that were placed 
at their disposal. The balance of this accumulation of docu- 
ments had to be sold as waste paper, and, I have been informed, 
thousands of the documents selected by Members from the ac- 
cumulation have since been thrown aside, having been found 
valueless. The superintendent of documents now has on hand 
another accumulation of several hundred thousand documents 
which he has been unable to distribute. Undoubtedly, the 
Printing Commission will sooner or later be asked to authorize 
the sale of this excess as waste paper. 

One of the principal causes for the present waste in public 
documents is the extravagance with which congressional and 
departmental publications are duplicated in their printing and 
binding. I have here before me a startling example of the 
extent to which this duplication is practiced. I refer to the 
nine different forms in which volume 5 of the War Department 
Report for 1909 is published. This condition applies also to 
the War Department Report for the present and other recent 
years. Volume 5 of the War Department Report for 1909 (with 
the omission of a few appendixes) is identical with volume 1 of 
the Report of the Chief of Engineers for that year. As a part 
of the War Department Report it is House Document No. 103, 
and as a part of the Report of the Chief of Engineers it is 
House Document No. 111, both of the Stxty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session. In every one of the nine documents the report is 
published verbatim, requiring extra paper, extra printing and 
expense, but also imposing upon the Government the cost of 
postage to and, in many cases, from the libraries. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
those nine volumes are duplicates of one another? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, in each oné of these nine volumes, volume 
5 of the War Department report of 1909 is published. 

Mr. BORAH. How did that happen? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is caused by the duplication of printing. 
The proposed bill will do away with that practice in the future. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. BRISTOW, and Mr. BROWN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield, 
and to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire 
first. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply desire to ask the Senator who 
is responsible for the duplication of printing in that form and 


to that extent? It seems to me most preposterous that it 

should be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the lack of system in printing public 
documents by the different departments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And there has been no supervision of 
that matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. No general supervision. Under the proposed 
bill that practice will cease. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is certainly time something should be 
done to stop it. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire about how much 
of each of those volumes is taken up with that report? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them at least half, some of them three 
quarters, and some identically the same with the omission of a 
few appendixes. The up number of each of these documents is 
bound in paper covers and distributed through the congressional 
document rooms. Other copies of this report, printed as con- 
gressional documents, are bound in buckram with special back 
titles and distributed to the Library of Congress, foreign ex- 
changes, and the Senate and House libraries. 

The departmental edition of this report is printed under a 
plain title; that is, without the congressional document number 
on the title-page, as follows: In paper cover, with the title-page 
of the Chief of Engineers; in red cloth, as volume 5 of the War 
Department Report; in black cloth, as volume 1 of the Report 
of the Chief of Engineers, and in plain buckram, both as volume 
5, War Department Report, and as volume 1 of the Report of 
the Chief of Engineers, for each designated depository library. 
The superintendent of documents informs me that ail the 
annual reports will be found in at least two bound editions and 
some of the parts appear in a third form, such as the Bureau 
of Education and some of the reports of the District of Colum- 
bia. These are in addition to the paper-covered “up number.” 

Similar duplications will also be found in the following series: 

Geological Survey bulletins. 

Geological Survey supply paners: 

Geological Survey profess 5 5 papers. 

Geological Survey monographs. 

Pan American Union bulletins 

Monthly summary of commerce and finance, 

ppecm consular reports. 

Ethnology Bureau bulletins. 

Fisheries Bureau bulletins. 

Hygienic Laboratory ballétins. 

Labor Bureau bulletins. > 

Yellow Fever Institute bulletins. 

The pending bill proposes to prevent this wasteful duplication 
by providing— 

(1) That publications of which a departmental edition is printed shall 
not be included in the numbered document series of Congfess, but 
shall be designated by title. 

(2) That the annurl report of each department shall not exceed two 
volumes and shall consist of the report of the head of department 
and such administrative reports as are necessary and relate entirely 
to the transaction of public business. 

(3) That the publications printed for sale or distribution by the super- 
intendent of documents shall be identical in all respects to those 
printed in pursuance of the original order. 

These provisions, it is believed, will eliminate much of the 
unnecessary and wasteful duplication in the present printing of 
congressional and departmental documents in their various 
forms. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 8 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if the Senator does 
not think that those bulletins he has referred to are very valu- 
able and should be printed and given wide publicity? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some are, and some are not. 

Under the provisions of the proposed bill the report would 
receive just as wide publicity as under the present system. 
Take any Senator. If he wants the report he may not know 
that the same report is to be found in five or six or seven differ- 
ent publications, and he will only ask for one, Another Senator 
may distribute the same report and yet be a different docu- 
ment. The report is the same, only has another number and 
designated under another title. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is exactly the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is exactly the same thing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, who is to determine under the bill 
the Senator has reported how many bulletins shall be issued, 
we will say, how many copies of the consular reports? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The law specifically states in every case just 
bow many the department can print. 

Mr. BROWN. Not this law, but the general statute. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I say, the proposed bill, if it becomes a law. 

Mr. BROWN. How much reduction, for instance, does this 
bill make in the bulletins published by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. In fact, in some cases there 
is an increase in the Agricultural Department allowance. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES, 


To ascertain why the depository libraries of the country have | 


been sending back to the superintendent of documents more 
than 100,000 documents a year for the last 17 years, the coms 
mission made an extended inquiry into the subject. The result 
of the commission’s inquiry is reported in detail in a prelimi- 
nary report made by it (S. Doc. No. 652, 61st Cong., 2d sess.). 
That inquiry showed that there were being sent to each of the 
457 designated depository libraries throughout the country an 
ayernge of 1.000 Government publications a year. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator will pardon me for interrupt- 
ing him, but I want to get information as he goes along. The 
Senator has been emphasizing the large number of documents 
returned from the depository libraries. As I understand it, 
every time that a document here is made a Senate document a 
copy of it is sent to each one of those libraries. 


Mr. SMOOT. To each one of the depository libraries. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Now, we have hundreds of documents made 


here ourselves that the libraries do not want and they would 
send them back. Are we not guilty as well as other people in 
regard to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator that the selection plan 
in the proposed bill will do away with all that. The libraries 
will select what they want, just the same as a Senator or a Mem- 
ber of the House. There will not be great quantities of documents 
printed unless there is a request for them under the plan pro- 
posed in the bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There were two or three documents ordered 
printed this morning. Of course the Senators have use for 
them or they would not have asked for the printing. A copy 
of every one of those documents will be sent to these depository 
libraries. Does the Senator mean that if this bill should be- 
come a law, none of these documents will be sent to a library 
unless the library requests it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they request them, they will be sent, and if 
not they will not be sent to them. The libraries can sign a 
request for a general class of publications and they will be sent 
to them; but the request will not be made unless the libraries 
are interested in them. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the limitation in this bill reach to other 
publications than those which we order ourselves? 

Mr. SMOOT. <All publications. 

Mr. BROWN. Then one of these libfaries would receive noth- 
ing from the Government in the way of publie documents unless 
they filed a request. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every week there is a list printed showing 
eyery public document that is published by the Government 
for distribution. They are sent that list and they know exactly 
what they can secure. If they desire anything upon the list, all 
they have to do is to request that the documents be sent them. 

Mr. BROWN. If the superintendent of documents does not 
hear from the library nothing is sent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing is sent unless it is requested. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that if the larger libraries re- 
quest that every Government publication be sent them under 
the proposed bill, of course, they will be sent just the same as 
now. 

Mr, BROWN. What does the Senator mean by the larger 
libraries? Are they classified as designated libraries? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some four hundred and odd deposi- 
tory libraries that receive all publications. There are different 
classi fications 

Mr. BROWN. Under this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law. 

Mr. BROWN. Under the proposed law they will not receive 
anything unless they ask for It? 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless they request it. Of course they ean 
request that every publication be sent them just the same as 
they do to-day, and it will be sent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to get this a little clearer in my 


‘mind than E have it now. If this list is sent to the libraries 


and they have no use for the documents named on it, then the 
documents become waste paper, do they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; under the proposed bill there will not be 
printed more of any one publication than requested. They are 
only printed in editions now, and they would only be printed 
as ordered under the proposed bill. Suppose, for instance, 
100,000 copies of the “ Diseases of the Horse” should be ordered 
printed by Congress—I refer to Diseases of the Horse,” but the 
statement is equally true of any other public document—under 
the old law 100,000 copies would be printed immediately; but 
under the present Iaw—that is, the law passed since the forma- 


tion of the Printing Commission—they would be printed in edi- 


tions, and no more would be printed than are actually called for. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I know that system was adopted even be- 
fore the Senator from Utah became chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And a great saving was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. A very great saving. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am quite familiar with that matter, 
because I somewhat cooperated in it; but what was. troubling 
me was, is it proposed to send out this list in advance of the 
printing and let the libraries make their selection in advance? 
If that is not done and libraries do not want them, then they 
are in the hands of the Senate, and the Senate has not any use 
for them. I do not see exactly where the saving comes in 
unless the lists are sent out in advance. 

Mr. SMOOT. The lists are sent out, as I have said, once 
each week. Of course, the lists reach them in most cases as 
quickly, as the publications are ready for distribution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think there will be grent difficulty 
about that; but still, if the Senator’s commission can make 
even a little saving in that direction, I shall be very glad to 
haye it done. I think there is new an inordinate waste, 

Mr. SMOOT. In the 17 years since 1895 there have been dis- 
tributed to depository libraries a total of 8,998,902 documents, 
to miscellaneous other libraries 1,779,475, and to geological 
libraries 755,042, making a tetal of 11,533,419 volumes. This 
continuous flood of documents was more than the great major- 
ity of the libraries could provide with shelf room. 

An investigation developed the fact that, in addition to hay- 
ing returned to the superintendent of documents almost one- 
fifth of all the publications sent them, the libraries had in 
storage in cellars and other inaccessible places thousands of 
tons of Government publications which they had no shelf room 
for and which they could not make available to the pubie 
Sixty out of the 396 libraries making reply to the inquiries of 
the commission frankly stated they could not provide room for 
all the documents sent them. Of the depository libraries, 142 
declared that they preferred to select the publications to ba 
sent them instead of being required to receive all the Govern- 
ment issued, as under the present law. Fifty-seven other libra- 
ries were not sufficiently interested in the subject to even reply 
to repeated inquiries from the commission. Se it is safe te 
assume that fully half of the libraries are not desirous of 
receiving all the publications that the superintendent of docu- 
ments now sends them. Many of the libraries that prefer to 
continue getting all of the Government publications also in- 
dorsed the selection plan as proposed by the commission. 

Incidental to this investigation of depository libraries, the 
commission ascertained that much of the excess distribution 
to these libraries was due to duplicate mailing lists maintained 
by the departments. The commission took up this question 
with every department of the Government, and as a result 
2.166 libraries were stricken from the mailing lists of the de- 
partments that had been sending to these libraries duplicate 
copies of publications which they were receiving from the 
superintendent of documents. ‘The report of the Chief of the 
Division of Publications, Department of Agriculture, fer the 
fiscal year 1910 shows that this revision of library mailing lists 
resulted in an aggregate saving of more than 220,000 publica- 
tions in one year for that department alone. 

The following is a summary of replies made by the depository 
libraries to the principal questions which the commission asked 
them in its inquiry of 1910. 

I ask the privilege of having this list, together with extracts 
from a few of the hundreds of letters which the commission 
has received from these libraries, printed as part of my remarks 
without reading them all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the apuce of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


REPLIES TO LEADING QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED TO DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 
BY THE PRINTING INVESTIGATION COMMISSION, MAY 20, 1910. 
aoe Government publications properly shelved, ete.? Yes, 332; 

o, 41. 

Can you provide room, etc., for them? Yes, 336; No, 60. 

Do you want all publications? Yes, 205; No, prefer to select, 142, 

Do you receive duplicates? Yes, 218; No. 114, 

Do you want duplicates? Yes, 181; No, 207. 
ee hha on the mailing list of any department, etc.? Yes, 202; 

o, 66. 

Does demand for unbound documents warrant sending them in ad- 
vance of the bound edition? Yes, 153; No, 206. 

Do you receive Journals of Senate and House? Yes, 258; No, 95. 

Do you have frequent calls for them? Yes, 162; No, 186. 

Do you have frequent calls for the daily edition of the Congressional 
Record? Yes, 271; No, 106. 
1 ee have frequent calls for the Official Register? Yes, 235; 

0. 3 

Do you want it continued? Yes, 313; No, 54. 

Do you receive charts of the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey? Yes, 252; No, 111. 

o you have frequent calls for them? Yes, 155; No, 202. 

Do you have frequent calls for the American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac? Yes, 194; No, 173. 

Do you want it continued? Yes, 270; No, 95. 

Do you want the Slip Laws? Yes, 144; No, 176. 

Do you want the Pamphlet Laws? Yes, 242; No, 95. 

Do you want the Revised Statutes and Supplements of the United 
States? Yes, 341; No, 23. 

Do you want the Statutes at Large? Yes, 350; No, 24. 

Are there any books not received that your library has call for? 
Yes, 120; No, 154. 
Arizona: 

Carnegie Free Library. 

Should be permitted to loan publications for outside perusal. 

California: 

California State Library. Sagramento. 

Heartily approves giving libraries opportunity to select what publi- 
cations they can make use of. Suggests that the entire distribu- 
tion be made through the superintendent of documents. 

Free Public Library, Sacramento. 
Suggests giving 8 to select. Superintendent of docu- 
ments alone to distribute. 
Free Public Library, San Francisco, 
Let smaller libraries have opportunity to select. 
Free Publio Library, Stockton. 

Loaning of books should be permitted. 

Los Angeles Publie 2 4 

Approves right of selection for smaller libraries. 

Free Public Library, San Diego, 

Wants a concise index of all departmental publications. Prefers 

to select books. 
Colorado : 
Library, State Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 
Prefers selection. Libraries should be inspected. 
University of Denver 8 3 Park. 
Warmly indorses proposition to permit selection. 
Connecticut : 
Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury. 
Prefers to select. 
Delaware: 
Institute Free Library, Wilmington. 

To prevent duplication all mailing should be through superin- 

tendent of documents. 
District of Columbia: 
Treasury Department Library, Washington. 

Approves of privilege to select. 

Georgia : 
Une, of Georgia Library, Athens. 
Would like to return all pamphlets to be bound. 
Public Library, Savannah, 
Tai 3 waiting for bound series. Approves of selection idea. 
nois : 
St. Ignatius College Library, Chicago. 
Warmly favors right to select. 
The John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Minor libraries to have right to select. 

Public Library, Rockford. 

Favors right to select. 
mitted 

Indiana: 
Purdue University Library, Lafayette. 

Favors right to select. Superintendent of Documents should in- 
spect libraries. 

Muncie. 


Muncie Public arria 5 
1 Fa vors selection. Circulation outside should be permitted. 
owa: 
State Library of Iowa, Des Moines. 
Desires qnicker delivery. 


Free Publie 8 Fairfield 
One depository ibrary at 


select. 
State University of Iowa Library, Iowa City. 
A central office from which to distribute all public documents. 
Tabor College Library, Tabor. 
Circulation outside should be permitted. 
Kansas: 
Library of the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
One person should have charge of the distribution of all public 
documents. 
Kansas State Historical Society Libra 
Depository libraries should receive 
ound desirable. 
Fairmount College Library, Wichita. 
Public documents should be e by a considerable number 
of catalogue cards. Emphaticaily favors right to select. Depos- 


Circulation outside of library to be per- 


State capitol to receive all; others to 


ry Topeka. 
all, Including duplicates when 


itory libraries should each cover a separate territory. 
Kentucky : 
Free Puntic Library, Louisville. 
Consolidate all mailing lists; send only what a library wants; and 
let it be sent from only one office. 
Kentucky Wesleyan. College Library, Winchester. 
Permit selection after furnishing list of what may be expected. 


Louls 
Louisiana State Library, New Orleans. 
Permit selection. 
New Orleans Public Library, New Orleans. 


jana ; 


Superintendent of Documents should haye charge of all shipments, 
ibraries to be permitted to select. 

Howard Memorial |, New Orleans. 

Only one library in city should receive all Government publications. 


Maine: 
University of Maine Library, Orono. 
Right to select approved. Quicker distribution desired; there has 


been improvement. 
Bates College Library, Lewiston. 
Strongly fayors right to select as boon to smaller libraries. 
Maryland: 


U. S. Naval Academy Library, Annapolis. 
ee itories should be able to obtain duplicates when needed. 


Prait Free d Baltimore. 
Smaller libraries should be allowed to select. As many publica- 
tious as possible should be sent in bound form, 
Washington College Library, Chestertown. 
Desires privilege of selection, after Superintendent of Documents 
has submitted list. 
Fredcrick College Library, Frederick. 
Opportunity to select 15 adyocated on the ground of economy as 
well as relief to smailer libraries. 
Massachusetts: 
State ree of Massachusetts, Boston. 
A large library, especially a State library, should have on Its 
shelves all Government publications. 
Litrary of Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Librarians should be allowed to pate standing order for certain 
. also be permitted to receive special publications 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge. 
Superintendent of Documents should be empowered to send dupll- 
ca when desired. 
Free Public Library, Worcester. 
Heartily indorses suggestion that selection be permitted; also that 
occasionally documents be received in unbound form. 
Lynn Public Li ry, Tynn. 
Libraries should urnished duplicates, when needed to fill out, 
without charge. 
ney ts 8 8 Darta: 
an make use of everyt ; want it sen 8 
zre ae Lary Waterton, 8 8 promptiy, 
some len; gives reasons why selection shou! 
Free Public Library, New Bedford. See pe REE: 
After answering query in circular to the effect that everything Is 


desired, qualifies that repl ; s 
iaioe 20 A ply in a subsequent letter, favoring ber 


8 
=< ee poate 3 Lansing. 
ou e to emitted to loa! 
Public Library, Dans n out public documents. 
er stating categorically “would like everything,” ufi 
reply that selection should be allowed. i 5 
University of Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor. 
Desires duplicates of some publications. 
Grand Rapids Public Library, Grand Rapids. 

Would have law amended so that no de itory library that com- 
plies with the law can be deprived of the privilege without its 
consent. Desires to receive public documents as promptly as 
individuals receive them. 

aime Normat Sekol 8 i eee ` 
overnmen ould assist raries In cat: à 
Public Library, Duluth. N 
neonas is privilege to select, but also to receive others “ occa- 
0 8 
Missouri : 
Missouri State Library, Jefferson City. 

Superintendent of documents should. have sole jurisdiction in dis- 
-tributing. Librarians should be permitted to select. Bulletins, 
etc., should be bound in convenient-sized volumes by the Gov- 


ernment. 

University of Missouri Library, Columbia. 

+ While reply to query — wish to receive everything? is in 
the affirmative, the privilege to select is urged as a boon to 
small libraries. 

Pree Publio Library. St. Joseph. 5 
rivilege as a depository rary not to be arbitrarily revoke 
Should be allowed to loan out Booka. 5 s 

Free Public Library, Kansas City. 

“ Engrossed bills of national importance” should be provided. 

Public Library, St. Louis. 

While desirous of receiving everything, smaller libraries should be 
permitted to select. 

Montana : 

University of Montana Library, Missoula. 

While desirous of receiving everything, the privilege to select on 
the part of smaller libraries is stroagly urged. 

Nebraska : 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln. x 

While desirous of receiving everything, tbe right to select by 
smaller libraries is urged most earnestly. The privilege of a dè- 
pository library should not be revoked unless for clearly proven 
noncompliance with conditions. 

New Hampshire: 

Laconia Public Library, Laccnia, 

Would like Government to furnish catalogue cards. 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover. 

Would have libraries given leave to select, also to receive dupli- 
cates where required. 

New Jersey: 

Rutgers College Library, New Brunsicick. 

Libraries should be allowed to loan out Government publications; 
to dis as they prefer of surplus copies; that issue in serial 
form resumed, letting on back to state serial number, Con- 
gress, session, year, and title of document. 

Library of Princeton University, Princeton. 

Everything should come automatically through the superintendent 
of documents 

Free Public Library, Paterson. 

Every State 7 should be a central Government depository. 
Permission to select and to loan out should be given. 
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New York: 

New York State 3 Amang 

Suggests that libraries receive all public documents—duplicates 
when 1 the superintendent of documents; de- 
sires prompt service from that official; complains of delays in 
receiving publications; commends the improvement shown of late 
in that respect; recognizes the advisability of n 
ment that all libraries care for all the output; would like to get 
such bills as may desire. 

Colgate University Library, Hamilton. 
overnment publications should be accessible to readers who may 
wish to borrow them. Advocates right to select. 

Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn. 

While desirous of getting everyth ng for libra 
gestion that privilege of selection be accorded, 

Astor Branch, New York Public Library, New York City. 

Should have opportunity to receive reports of congressional hear- 
ings and reports. The designation as a depository peers Soe 
not be affected by a change in congressional districts. ection 
should be permitted. 

Library of the College of the City of New York. 

An amended list of publications, classified according to character 
of library and relative usefulness of same, should be furnished 
libraries as a guide to selections. 

Union College Library, Schenectady. 

While preferring to receive poh oh Arpaia 
certain publications are “ totally val 

o A: Wepoeiincy Alb hould 

roves sug; on as to selection. rary shou 
— . Circulation should not be restricted. 
North Dakota: 

State Historical 33 Library, Bismarck. 

While personally desirous of receiving all publications, favors selec- 


tion. 
Ohio: 
Ohio Wesleyan University Library, Delaware. 
All documents should be distributed through the 
documents. He should be permitted to supply 


desired. 
Toledo Publie Library, Toledo. 
While desirous of receiving all, suggests that smaller libraries 
should not be compelled to receive all. 


Orgone ity of O Lib Eugene 
nivers' of Oregon rary, Bu ` 
While Sa tegoricaliy expressing esire to receive all, favors selection. 
Pennsylvania;: 7 
Carnegie Library of the Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
State libraries should receive everything; smaller libraries only 
what they select. 
The Historica Roote of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Desires only what is of especial interest. 
The Free Library of Philadelphia. 
A depository library should be such permanently; should receive 
the journals and be allowed to loan public documents. 
Philadelphia Museum Library. 
While desirous of receiving everything, favors right to select. 
Watts de Peyster Library, Lancaster. 
If bound publications are sent out promptly, would prefer not to 
receive the unbound. 
Scranton Public Library, Scranton. 
Designation should be permanent. Superintendent of documents to 
examine periodically whether law is lived up to. 
Cornonie Library of Pittsburgh. 
While personally desirous of receiving everything, strongly urges 
Many duplicates could be use 


, approves of sug- 


expresses the opinion that 
ueless,”” 


be ea ph ongen of 
uplicates when 


the privilege of selection. 
Rhode Island: 
Rhode Island State Library, Providence. 
While desirous of receiving all, advocates a classification of libra- 
ries Commends greater promptness of late as to receipt of books. 
Providence Public Library. 
Only cares for department sets, because of receiving them earlier. 
Westerly Public LA rary, Westerly. 
Advocates privilege to select. Patrons should be allowed to take 
ublications out of library. 
South Dakota: 
South Dakota State College Library, Brookings. 

Allow selection ; inspect periodivally ; have one complete depository, 

from which near-by smaller libraries could borrow. 
Tennessee : 
Carnegie Library of Nashville. 
Strongly urges privilege of selection. 
'exas : 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas Library, College Station. 
While this library can use all, approves of selection privilege. 
Teras State Library, Austin. 

Disapproves distribution by Members of Congress; no sense in 

limiting purchase to one copy aplece. 
Carnegie Public Library, Fort Worth. 

The largest libraries should be made the depositor 
paid commission of librarians should be oreaniaed to work out 
a system of making public documents of most value to the 
people; documents should be grouped by subjects; cataloguing 
should be provided. 

University o esas Library, Austin. 

While desirous of obtaining everything, favors privilege to select; 
reduce number of depositories; allow binding of but one edition 
of 8 reports and distribute them promptly; make 
provislon for fuller and prompter index. 


Virginia : 
Nini State Library, Richmond. 
While desirous of receiving everything; concedes desirability of 
permitting small libraries to select. 
Washington: 3 
Washington State College 3 Pullman. 
All documents should come from a single source; privilege to 
select favored. 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
Personally desires to receive all, 
for smaller libraries, 
Wisconsin : 
La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse. 
Advocates Sprig Ps per index to congressional set, 
W 1 N Ka 
0 rous of receiving all, favors classification of depos 
libraries, with a view to permitting selection. a SoN 


libraries; a 


but favors privilege to select 


Mr. SMOOT. The fact that the superintendent of documents 
had on hand in his accumulation many thousands of copies of 
the Official Gazette of the Patent Office led the Printing Commis- 
sion to make a special inquiry into this distribution. Under the 
present law each Member of Congress is entitled to designate 8 
libraries in his district or State to receive the Official Patent 
Gazette, which is issued weekly. According to this provision 
3,904 libraries could have been designated, but on April 16, 
1910, when the commission made its investigation, only 3,201 
had been named by Members of Congress. Of this number, 
investigation showed that 1,574 wanted to continue receiving 
the Gazette, 925 replied that the Gazette was of no service to 
them, while 702 failed to make any reply to repeated inquiries 
of the commission. As a result of this investigation, the com- 
mission recommended that the superintendent of documents 
discontinue sending the Official Gazette to 1,627 libraries, or 
more than half of those on his list originally. The commission 
is therefore firm in the belief that the distribution of the 
Patent Gazette should be confined to the designated depository 
libraries. 

I ask to have printed a statement showing the result of the 
commission’s inquiries in the distribution of the Official Patent 
Gazette to libraries: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
mission is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Patent Gazette librarics. 


In the absence of objection, per- 


Gazette | Failed to 
States or Territories. 


Alabama 23 23 2 
ka 4 2 2 
Arizona 2 1 5 
Ar 17 26 15 
California 9 10 53 
Colorado 7 4 22 
Connecticut 8 6 40 
Delaware 6 4 6 
Fi sehb¥ckiweldwesee eyes 1 

V 3 7 12 

36 25 25 

ape 2 2 3 

E 9 4 10 

24 36 28 

25 22 57 

30 8 57 

17 17 38 

27 25 20 

13 21 15 

l4 7 26 

15 14 20 

10 11 90 

29 14 55 

33 12 35 

20 21 8 

8 45 26 50 

6 2 15 

24 10 24 

— 3 7 0 

4 5 21 

18 20 44 

5 2 1 

65 39 145 

25 27 12 

sssusa 12 5 12 

32 28 101 

10 9 19 

12 4 2 

55 40 125 

acaene 3 4 1 

10 5 17 

21 24 11 

10 3 13 

32 23 28 

44 29 21 

4 7 il 

7 4 17 

29 21 26 

ena 7 9 20 

12 12 11 

8 31 13 41 
TVT 7 2 8 

70² 1,574 


Mr. SMOOT. The bill also proposes a further economy in the 
printing of Patent Office publications by discontinuing the ex- 
pensive and useless library edition of the patent specifications 
which is now required by law to be sent to every United States 
district court, the capitol of every State, and each executive de- 
partment. The library edition of patent specifications consists of 
three immense volumes, which are sent monthly to these courts 
and libraries. These three volumes average between 9,000 and 
10,000 printed pages a month. The Secretary of the Interior ` 
has made a thorough investigation of the uses to which this 
library edition has been put and has found that it is practically 
of no value whatever. With one exception, judges of the United 
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States district and circuit courts replied that the publication 
was of no service to their courts, and the majority of the li- 
braries replied that they had no practical use for it, the weekly 
Patent Gazette being a more serviceable publication for them. 
The discontinuance of the library edition will effect a sav- 


ing of approximately $65,000 a year. The bill provides an- 
other method whereby libraries may obtain copies of patent 
specifications and drawings at far less expense to the Govern- 
ment. 

Another investigation conducted by the commission in regard 
to the distribution to libraries was that relating to geological 
publications, Under the present law each Member of Congress 
is entitled to designate four libraries in his State to receive 
publications of the Geological Survey. On April 16, 1910, when 
this investigation was undertaken, but a little more than half 
of the total number of possible designations had been made. Of 
the 1,008 geological depository libraries at that time, 158 ex- 
pressed a desire to be stricken from the mailing lists, having no 
use for geological publications; 145 preferred to make selec- 
tions of the publications to be sent them; 189 failed to reply 
to repeated inquiries from the commission. As a result of this 
investigation 347 libraries were stricken from the list of geo- 
logical depositories. It is apparent, therefore, that this dis- 
tribution was of service only to about a fourth of the libraries 
that could have been designated under the present law. 

I submit herewith a tabulated Statement showing the result 
of this inquiry relating to geological depository libraries: 


Geological depository libraries. 


States or Territories. 


ew 


awoni 


Maryland 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan... 
8. 

ississippi. 
Missourl: 


— 


Ates SSS 


7 

B: 8? 

EN 

B: 
8 


zZ 
3 
2 
Lact 
zo 
7 
* 
p 


era 


— 


Stets S- 


teten 


— 
— 


-= 


South Dako 


irgini : 
Washington. ................2.. 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin... . 
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VALUATION PLAN FOR CONGRESS. 


I now come to the most important part of the bill as it re 
lates to Congress. F refer to the proposed valuation plan for 
the distribution of publications to Members of Congress. By 
this plan each Senator and Member will be accorded an annual 
credit with the superintendent of documents at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office by which he can obtain any number of 
publications subject to valuation distribution to the amount of 


his credit. At present Senators and Members are allotted a 
fixed quota of every publication sent to the folding rooms, 
whether or not these publications are of any service to them. 
Let me illustrate briefly: Under the quota plan the Senators 
from Kansas receive as many Nautical Almanacs, Reports of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation as the Senators from New Jersey. The 
Senators from Massachusetts get as many irrigation bulletins 
as the Senators from Idaho. Members of Congress from New 
York City each get as many agricultural yearbooks, cattle 
books, and horse books as Members of Congress from Nebraska. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if the Senator from 
Utah has made an inquiry as to what becomes of the horse 
books and cattle books, for instance, which would be assigned 
to Congressmen representing a city district? 

Mr. SMOOT. In many cases they are transferred to Senators 
and Members who can make use of them, and, in turn, they 
transfer documents that would be of more interest to the 
constituents of the Senator or Member from a city district. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But what publication now would a Repre- 
sentative from the city of New York, for instance, be greatly 
5 in that he could dispose of, say, 1,200 horse books 
or? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the proposed plan he need not take one 
horse book; he can have any publication or document that is 
printed, and take the whole $2,500 worth if he so desires. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Under the present plan, though he is as- 
signed, we will say, so many horse books—100 or 1,200, or what- 
ever the number may be—do the 15 Representatives represent- 
ing the city of New York, for instance, trade those off for some 
other documents? What would they want? What would they 
get? What would they use? What publie documents are used 
for distribution in a city? 

Mr. SMOOT. They perhaps would want the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record; a great many of them perhaps would want reports on 
the Navy; they would want the Nautical Almanac; they would 
want immigration publications; and they could take any docu- 
ments of interest to the people of New York, or they could take 
their entire quota in one document if they so desired, under the 
proposed plan. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But what I am trying to get at, if the Sen- 
ator has the information, is as to what becomes of the books 
that are now assigned, but which are evidently not used? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them are sold; in fact, most of the 
documents not wanted are sold as old waste paper. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But valuable books that are in demand 
throughout the country, like the horse book, of which we had 
100,000 copies reprinted not long ago, are certainly not sold as 
waste paper? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they are transferred to some Senator or 
some Representative, as the case may be, who is directly inter- 
ested in that particular book; but under the proposed plan, if 
the Senator from Kansas wanted his full quota in horse books, 
he could take all horse books, or if he wanted all Agricultural 
Yearbooks, he could take his full quota in Agricultural Year- 
books. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But, again, Mr. President, a Member of the 
House or a Senator is now given a certain quota, and he has 
this opportunity for exchange. The sum total of the documents 
that are assigned to him when exchanged for those he wants 
gives him a very desirable number for distribution. How much 
is that curtailed by this proposed plan? 

Mr. SMOOT. None at all. If the Senator will just wait a 
moment I will show him the amount that is expended each year 
for the printing of public documents, how it is divided, and 
what it has been for the last six years; but under the proposed 
plan we have divided the amount so that every Senator will 
have $2,500 worth a year to his credit and every Representative 
will have $1,800 worth. 

Mr. ROOT. How is that amount ascertained? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York asks how that 
amount is ascertained. I will reach the figures in a very few 
minutes and show just exactly how it is ascertained. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, emphasizing the wisdom 
of the suggested plan as it is being outlined by the Senator 
from Utah, I will say that I have turned to a list of docu- 
ments that are to my credit at the present time, and, while I 
have not made an accurate calculation, I am very sure that 
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there are on that list at least 1,000 documents relating to irri- 
gation. I have not a constituent who cares anything for any 
of those documents. There must be also on the list several 
thousand geological bulletins, for which there is no call from 
my section of the country, except in very rare instances. There 
are four or five hundred copies of the messages and documents, 
which I believe it is very wisely contemplated to abandon pub- 
lishing, and so on through the list—several thousand copies of 
public documents printed at the expense of the taxpayers that 
I haye not any earthly use for and should be glad to give them 
to any Senator who wants them. : ö 

Mr. ROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
whether the entire quota for each Senator and Representative 
of each of these public documents is printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Once a week each Senator receives, or should 
receive, the published statement of the documents that are to 
his credit. 

Mr. ROOT. But are the documents which are to the credit 
of each Senator all printed? ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the edition system they are not all 
printed. That has been one of the great savings that have 
been made within the last few years. We print now in edi- 
tions. 

Mr. ROOT. There is no very great demand in my State for 
reports on the boll weevil, I will suggest to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think there is possibly an opportunity for a misunder- 
standing as to the agricultural bulletins. The Senator from 
New Hampshire says that he has no use for bulletins on irri- 
gation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Noor] says he has no call for bulletins on the boll weevil; but 
he has a certain number of bulletins from the Agricultural 
Department assigned to him, and he can take them all in boll- 
weevil bulletins, or irrigation bulletins, or bulletins on the cul- 
ture of tobacco, or he can select any one or any number of these 
bulletins that his constituents desire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That would not apply to the geological 
bulletins. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; but it does to, the boll-weevil bulletins 
and the irrigation bulletins. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There are hundreds of bulletins that are 
never distributed in the State that I in part represent, because 
the people there haye no use for them, but the full quota, I 
think, of agricultural bulletins is distributed every year by the 
Representatives and Senators from that State, and the publi- 
cations in which the people of that State are interested are the 
ones that are sent, and the bulletins in which they are not 
interested are not sent, but are used in other States where they 
are of value. 

Mr. SMOOT. This brief enumeration, I believe, makes fully 
apparent the vital defects in the present quota system of distribu- 
tion for Congress. It is easy to understand how, under such a 
system, there has been an enormous waste in the distribution of 
these publications. The accumulation in the folding rooms 
from time to time of yast quantities of documents that Mem- 
bers of Congress have been unable to distribute is really only 
a small part of the waste caused by this system. It is in the 
knowledge of almost every Senator, I believe, that literally 
thousands of tons of Government publications have been sent 
into their States that have been of little or no benefit to their 
constituents. This distribution of useless publications has been 
made largely for campaign purposes and because Members of 
Congress did not have the means of obtaining such publications 
as would interest and be of value to their constituents. Under 
the proposed valuation plan a Senator from an agricultural 
State could use his entire credit, if he so desired, to obtain 
agricultural yearbooks for his constituents; a Senator from a 
mining State could use his document credit entirely for geo- 
logical publications; or a Senator from a State interested in 
maritime affairs could use his document credit for publications 
relating to navigation. 

For the information of the Senate I submit herewith a list 
of standard publications annually allotted to the folding room, 
with the fixed quota credited to each Senator and Member, and 
the total number of copies of each authorized by law for the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. I believe a study 
of this list will convince Senators of the inequality and waste 
in the present system. 

Mr. President, I should like to have the list printed without 
reading, as it is somewhat long, but I will name a few. For 
instance, the Abridgment of the Messages and Documents, of 
which each Senator gets 43 copies and each Member of the 


House gets 19, a total of 4,000 copies being printed for the 
Senate and 8,000 for the House. Take the Agricultural Year- 
book. Each Senator has a quota of 1,152 and each Member of 
the House 897. There are 110,000 copies printed for the Senate 
and 860,000 copies for the House. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, may I inquire how many of 
the Yearbooks are not distributed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not the list with me, but, 
so far as the Agricultural Yearbooks are concerned, I will say 
to the Senator, they are practically all distributed. I now ask, 
Mr. President, that the table to which I haye referred may be 
printed without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: : 
Quotas for Senators and Members of standard Government publications. 


Each Each Total Total 
Name or title. Senator. Member. Senate. House. 
Abridgment Message and Documents. 43 19 003 
Agricultural Depariment, Annual 2 
oc nes I 10 4 2,000 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
Annual Reports o.. 10 4 2,000 
Agricultural Yearbooks........-...... 1,152 £97 360,000 
American Historical Society, Annual 
Report Of Oo ccee capex eneae 10 4 2,000 
Animal Industry, Annual Reports of. . 72 34 14,000 
Army Registers 5 2 1,000 
Attorney General, Annual Reports of. 10 4 2,000 
Coast Survey, Annual Reports ol... 2 1 0 
Commerce and Labor, Annual Re- z 
pa — 10 4 2,000 
Commerce and N 
Reports ol 10 4 2,000 
Commercial Relations 10 4 2,000 
Comptroller of cy, 
ports of. 10 4 2,000 
Document Catalogues. 5 2 2 200 800 
Document Indexes a 2 2 200 $00 
Commissioner of Education, Annual 
Reports of. 63 27 5,000 10,000 
Ethnological 15 7 1,500 3,000 
15 7 1,500 3,000 
5 10 4 1,000 2,000 
t 10 4 1,000 2,000 
Geological Survey, Annual Reports of. are 9 2,000 4,000 
Gold and Silver in United States 10 4 1,000 « 2,000 
10 4 1,000 2,000 
10 4 1,000 2,000 
53 24 5,000 10,009 
53 24 5,000 10,000 
21 13 2,000 „000 
74 85 7,200 14, 400 
21 9 2,000 4,009 
21 9 2,000 4,000 
Nautical Almanacs 5 2 500 1,000 
Naval Yearbooks. ...........-.......- 15 7 1,500 3,000 
Commissioner of N; 
Re CCC southeast pa N 10 4 1,000 2,000 
Navy Department, Annual Reports of. 10 4 1,000 2,000 
Navy seek 35 9 ay aint Pe 5 2 500 1,009 
ost- partment, Annual Re- 
ts 10 4 1.000 2,000 
Records eae 88 O 
ireke kes 10 4 1,000 2,000 

Field Operations, Division of Soils, 

Annual Reports oil. 15 4 1,500 3,000 
Statistical Abstracts 31 14 3,000 6,000 
War Department, Annual Reports of. 10 4 1,000 2.000 
Weather Bureau, Annual Reports of.. 10 4 1,000 2,000 
Civil Service Commission, Annual Re- 

r 10 4 1.000 2.000 
Congressional Directory. ree 40 20 3, 600 7,900 
Geological Bulletins 10 4 1,000 2,000 
Geological Professional Papers. as 10 4 1,000 2,000 
: 1 3 15 0 1, 500 2,500 

onthly Reports on san - 

. E 5 2 500 1,000 
National Academy of Science, Annual 

CPP 5 2 500 1,009 

National Academy of Science, Memoirs 5 2 500 1,000 


Mr. SMOOT. When the commission began to investigate the 
distribution of documents by Congress it held a preliminary 
hearing, May 7, 1910, on the valuation system which had been 
suggested by Hon. Walter I. Smith, then a Member of Congress 
from Iowa and now a judge of the United States Circuit Court. 

Mr. Smith in his statement to the committee said: 


My plan would be to find out what the entire senatorial and con- 
ssional quota amounts to per Member and the amount per Member 
cost, and then provide that each Senator and Representative shall 
be credited with that amount at the office of the superintendent of 
documents for the year ending March 4; abolish the folding room of 
the Senate and the House of Re resentatives, and have the entire dis- 
tribution through the superintendent of documents, who would furnish 
to each Senator and Representative upon his order any public docu- 
ment and charge it at the regular price ordinarily, charged by the 


superintendent of documents. Of course, this credit would be Bg teers 
only in documents. Under this system the superintendent ocu- 
ments would from time to time order an edition of any document when 
there were sufficient requisitions to justify it. There never would be 
any documents printed except as actually needed for distribution. 
Every Member could get exactly what his constituency wanted, and the 
cost to the Government, if the credit was equal to the present expendi- 
ture, would be the same as now. But, in view of-the enormous waste 
of the present system, and the fact that every Member now receives 
many documents he no use for, I the credit in dollars at the 
office of the superintendent of documents could well be put very con- 
siderably below the total present cost. 

I regard this plan as one of economy to the Government, of tre- 
mendous convenience to the Members, and as 3 the purpose 
sought by furnishing the various constituencies with what they both 
want and need It would also stop the annoying and reprehensible 
pei of Members soliciting one another for transfers, whereby what 

e law contemplates shall go to one district is diverted to another. 


The superintendent of documents, Mr. August Donath, also 
made an extended statement at this hearing and has since as- 
sisted the commission in working out the proposed valuation 
plan for distributing documents, 

Dr. W. T. Wirt, of the Geological Survey, also explained to 
the commission how the survey has for a number of years 
maintained a valuation account in the distribution of its publi- 
cations to Members of Congress. 

The commission submitted the valuation plan to a score of 
the Jeading book publishers in the United States for advice as 
to its practicability or suggestions as to the proper method of 
putting it into operation. 
ae submit some of their replies for the information of the 

nate, 

Lewis Parkhurst, who is in charge of the Athenaeum Press 
in Cambridge, Mass., for the firm of Ginn & Co., of Boston, 
Mass., replying for that company said: 


money during these many gom I have often thought of 
185 : to me in which I had absolutely no 
erest. 


Now with reference to your pro plan called the “ Valuation 
scheme.” It would seem to me that, without any question, the Mem- 
bers of 8 would be better able to supply their constituents with 
the kind of publications that most concerned them under the 
pens system. . Whether or not there would be any net saving to 

e Government would depend, of course, upon the size of your appro- 

riation to each Member. If you know what you now expend and can 

ke a certain portion of that. say one-half or two-thirds, and divide 
it equally among the Congressmen, then you will make a great saving. 
If, however, it is only in the kind of material and not the total amount, 
I can not see how you would save a ing. Possibly you might be 
able to manufacture a little more cl y than you can at present. If 
ou have considerable excess printing now, that, I should think, would 
largely done away with future, provided you could hoid your 
Congressmen to their original estimates. 
ou ask, first, “ Do gon think such a scheme practical for Govern- 
meat publications?” t seems to me 1 provided 
vou can neroa upon the appropriation, and provi your Congressmen 
will give their orders all at once, so that you can know just how many 
of each document you will need to print. 

To answer your second question, Would it result in any economy 
if conducted in a businesslike manner?” I think it would. 

To sum up, then, I should think by changing your method as sug- 
gested you would give much better service to your constituents for the 
same amount of money, and with cooperation on the part of your 
Congressmen and careful oversight on the rt of your management 
hy might be able to save considerable. Of this last point, however 

do not feel so sure, because I im your Congressmen will insist 
on spending about so much anyway. 


Mr. G. H. Mifflin, president of the Houghton-Mifflin Co., pub- 
lishers, of Boston, Mass., in his letter said, concerning the 
valuation scheme: 


to reprint from the electrotype plates. The cost of presswork, r, 
and is hy be estimated in davance. 8 aa to 


F. A. Duneka, general manager of Harper & Bros., publishers, 
of New York, in his letter said: 


In reply to your letter of May 15 as advice as to a more eco- 
nomical and satisfactory method for the tribution of Government 
publications by Members of Congress, we beg to say that the plan you 
outline in general seems distinctly better than the method at present 
employed. It is a basic principle of all book publishing that the num- 
ber of any book printed should not materially exceed the number in 
demand by the public. Any excessive overproduction means financial 


1 of course. 
This method, it seems to us, would be eminently fair to Members of 
Congress and to their constituents, and should certainly result in 


large economies. It is closely analogous to the method empl 
most large publishing houses in this country. employed by 


William W. Elisworth, secretary of the Century Co., publish- 
ers, of New York, said of the yaluation scheme: 


tainly result in a saying to the Government. If a circular could be 
sent to each Member of Congress and to the departments needing books 
calling for the number wanted in advance of publication, the great 
accumulations. of books would cease. Very soon the printers would 
learn the average number of extra copies that would be needed. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., educational publishers, of Chicago, 
III., in their reply stated: 

Referr to your recent letter in regard to the printing and dis- 
tribation of Government publications, we are pleased 70 tive you what 
information we can, judged in the light of our experience, Our con- 

usions when applied to Government business, however, might be 
false, as our volume of printing would only be a small percentage of 
the amount turned out in the Government Printing Office yearly. 


Replying to your questions— 


First: We believe that the scheme would prove practical after a 

riod of twe or three years; at that time the Printing Office would 

ave some data on which to base its edition of a particular document. 

Second. It is our opinion that errors in forecasting the demand for 
any particular pamphlet, with consequent reprintings in case of a 
shortage, or an overstock, would nearly offset any advantages over 
the old system for the first two or three years, but, as stated above, a 
marked economy would, in our opinion, be shown after this period by 
the plan proposed in your letter. 


Rand, McNally & Co., printers and publishers, of Chicago, III., 
in explaining their plan of printing editions said: 


We believe the valuation scheme outlined in your letter will result in 
great economy. 


E. W. Fielder, of D. Appleton & Co., publishers, of New York, 
in his reply said: ; 

The present plan in vogue in the Government Printing Office b; 
which the size of editions are fixed without any whatever rA 
demand, is, as you point out, and as might have been foreseen, en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. We do not see, however, that any of the prac- 
tices and customs of the publishers engaged in commercial business 
could assist materially in remedying matters. 

You ask us whether we think the plan which you outline, by which 
the Superintendent of Documents must anticipate the demand for 
3 r pe ape would be practical. This, in our opinion, would 

epend entirely upon the amount of assistance which the Superin- 
tendent of Documents might receive. If he were obliged to depend 
entirely upon his own experience and judgment, we can see possibili- 
ties of confusion and much dissatisfaction. If it were ible, however, 
ould in advance 


this suggestion with considerable 
it must have occurred to your commission, and we presume, have been 


J. W. Hiltman, treasurer and manager of the Edward Thomp- 
son Co., law publishers, of Northport, N. X., said in his reply: 

The valuation scheme“ ed in your esteemed favor of May 14 
we believe would work satisfactorily providing the Members of Congress 
could be prevailed upon by law or otherwise to make uisitions in 
advance of printing for the number of copies of every public document 
(current) they desire. 

An advance requisition scheme would probably make a “ valuation 
scheme”. unnecessary and might to an extent prevent Members from 
trading their “ valuation balances” (a ng thought, which please 
pardon). We believe it would reduce the printing office expenses to 
the minimum and still give to every Member of Congress as many copies 
of each public document as he desired. 

In working out the detail for the proposed valuation plan 
the commission called upon the Public Printer for an itemized 
statement showing the estimated cost of publications allotted 
to Senators and Members during each of the following fiscal 
years, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911, based 
upon the prices charged therefor by the superintendent of 
documents. These prices are the same as the bill requires the 
superintendent of documents to charge Members of Congress 
under the valuation plan. The estimates submitted by the 
Public Printer for these fiscal years cover the sessions of Con- 
gress from the second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress to 
and including the third session of the Sixty-first Congress. It 
is believed that these estimates form an absolutely fair basis 
upon which to compute the valuation credit for Members. The 
estimates for each year include not only the standard publica- 
tions to which I have already referred, the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, and the Congressional Directory, but also every special 
publication that Congress ordered printed and distributed 
through the folding rooms, such as “ Diseases of the Horse,” 
„Diseases of Cattle,“ Hinds’ Precedents,” “Tariff Hearings,” 
“ Jefferson's Bible,” Memorial Addresses on Lincoln, Garfield, 
and McKinley,” “ Moore’s Digest of International Law,” “Char- 
ters and Constitutions,” and the Conference of Governors.“ 

The following table shows the total value of all these publica- 
tions allotted to Senators and Members under the present quota 
system based on the prices charged by the superintendent of 
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documents and the total average per year, including United 
States maps: 


Value of all gee ang allotied to Senators and Members based on 
prices charged 


by the superintendent of documents. 


1. 137, 916. 


7. 801, 227. 81 
1, 114, 461. 11 
000. 00 


20, 


A 8 2 for 7 Feurs 
e for ORP aiias aaa 
United States —:: I RRA ETD 
Total per year, including United States maps — 1, 134, 461. 11 
Using this annual average of $1,134,461 as a basis, the com- 
mission proceeded to determine the credit that should be allotted 
Senators and Members under the valuation system. A study of 
the present quotas showed that Senators receive a third more 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorps and Yearbooks than Members of the 
House and twice as many other publications, and that the 
quotas of CONGRESSIONAL Recorps and Agricultural Yearbooks 
cost approximately two-thirds of the entire value of all the 
publications allotted to Congress. The commission decided 
therefore that the credit to be accorded each Senator and the 
Vice President should be a little more than one-third greater 
than that to be given each Member, Delegate, and Resident 
Commissioner of the House of Representatives. 

Taking the increased membership of the Senate and the new 
apportionment for the House as a basis, the commission came 
to the conclusion that $2,500 would be an equitable annual 
credit for each Senator and the Vice President, and $1,800 for 
each Member, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner of the 
House. Such a credit would amount to $1,032,700. As I stated 
before, the total average annual value of publications allotted 
to Senators and Members from 1904 to 1911, inclusive, was 
$1,134,461. This sum, as compared with the total for the an- 
nual credit proposed, would indicate a saving of $101,761. In 
addition to this sum, the commission ascertained that by abol- 
ishing the present folding rooms and consolidating this distribu- 
tion for Congress under the superintendent of documents, at 
the Government Printing Office, as would be necessary to the 
success of a valuation plan, a further saving of $55,975 could 
be effected, making the total annual saving under the valua- 
tion plan $157,786. This estimated saving is the minimum 
that could be made if every Senator and Member used his entire 
document credit. It is believed, however, that many Senators 


and Members will not exhaust their credit, and as the unex- | 


pended balance is not to be carried over from year to year it is 
thought that an estimate of $200,000 a year saving under the 
valuation plan is a most conservative one. This estimate does 
not take into consideration the far greater saving that would be 
made in distributing Government publications in accordance 
with the actual requirements of the State or district of each 
Senator or Member. Under the valuation plan not a single pub- 
lication need be wasted, for Members of Congress will not have 
to distribute great quantities of documents, as at present, 
simply to get rid of them. 

Nor does this estimate take into consideration the presenf ex- 
pense of hauling the thousands of tons of documents to and from 
the Capitol folding rooms. With the centralization of this dis- 
tribution in the office of the superintendent of documents, and 
the location of the new city post office just across the street 
from the Government Printing Office, adjoining the Union Sta- 
tion, it would be possible to have the documents carried almost 
direct from the Printing Office to the mail trains, thus saving 
from 24 to 48 hours time over the present method of hauling 
documents from the Printing Office to the Capitol, from the 
Capitol to the city post office, and back again from the city 
post office to the Union Station. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, referring to the allowance of $2,500 
of documents to each Senator, that is to expire with the year, 
as I understand, and of $1,800 for a Representative in Congress, 
some of those documents or publications have a commercial 
value. What system of distribution does the Senator recom- 
mend in order to avoid the possibility of the credit being cashed 
by the sale of these documents to secondhand bookstores? 
Such a thing has been done in the past. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That has been done in a few cases, I will ad- 
mit, but I do not see how it is possible to prevent a Senator or 
a Member of the House drawing out these documents and sell- 


ing them to a secondhand dealer. I will say to the Senator 
that there have been a few such cases reported—but very few. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have been advised in the years that have 
gone by that at times employees in the House and Senate or 
employees in the offices of Congressmen and Senators have 
dealt in this literature. Would not this credit system offer a 
larger opportunity for the clerks or the employees, or eyen the 
Congressman, if he were disposed to do such a thing, to. realize 
upon these publications? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the contrary, it minimizes it as compared 
with the present law. Under the present law the documents go 
from the document room to the folding room, and then from 
the folding room back to the document room and then to the 
train. Under this plan they would go direct to the superintend- 
ent of documents. Then the document room is to distribute the 
documents, und I think if the superintendent of documents 
found that any Member of Congress was ordering a book sent 
to a secondhand store it would be reported. But this plan in 
the proposed bill minimizes the chances of doing such a thing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘To illustrate, a Senator whom I haye in 
mind complained at one time that valuable documents and books 
which he had sent to constituents were not delivered, and an 
investigation showed that the Post Office Department had never 
received the documents. The Senator thought they had gone to 
his constituents. But they disappeared. 

Now, in the thousands of documents and publications that are 
being distributed the opportunity exists for subordinates, if they 
are disposed to be dishonest, to sell them. Indeed, documents 
which Senators thought had been distributed to their constitu- 
ents haye been found in secondhand bookstores in this city. 
What system does the Senator recommend to prevent that 
occurring under the credit plan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course we can not legislate to make men 
honest; that is impossible; but under the proposed bill the 
books go direct from the document room to the train, and we 
ae make it more direct than that. It would be impossible 
o do so. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What accounting would there be between 
the orders from the Senators and the Printing Office, in order 
to ascertain whether the clerks in the Printing Office sent those 
documents as ordered? 

Mr. SMOOT. A system of checking in the document room 
will be provided, no doubt. : 

Mr. BRISTOW. That would, it seems to me, be necessary. 
Otherwise we would simply transfer the opportunity from the 
Senator's office or the Senate employee to the employee of the 
Government Printing Office, and unless there is a check the 
opportunity for fraud exists. While we can not legislate to 
make men honest, we can perfect a system by which dishonesty, 
may be detected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very few public documents are sent from a 
Senator’s office. Most of them are sent direct from the folding 
room or the document room, and under this system I suppose 
the great bulk of them would go direct from the document room. 

As the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the Agricultural Yearbooks 
constitute the bulk of each Member's quota at present, let me 
submit some figures showing the value of these and other publi- 
cations allotted to Senators and Members based upon the prices 
that the superintendent of decuments used in estimating the 
valuation credits: 

Value aot Congressional Record, Agricultural Yearbook, and all other 


lications allotted to Senators and Members based on charges by 
the superintendent of documents. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total value. 


Fiscal year: 
90 


909 
1910 
1911 


extra session 


tae — 2 a 442, 751. 96 


— 2, 052, 943. 52 


„ 


396, 999. 25 
339, 934. 05 


538, 583. 26 

285, 791. 70 

ETIE SS RS CEE — 225,164. 83 
bu st Ge eRe Se Se ee en yh eo ae se — 2, 622, 134. 29 
Records and Learbooks . 5, 179, 093. 52 


r ter tee T, 801, 227. 81 
Mr. NELSON. Who is to fix the valuation? 
Mr. SMOOT. The valuation is fixed by the Public Printer at 


actual cost, with 10 per cent added. The law so provides. 


The following figures, taken from the reports of the Public 
Printer, show that three-fourths of each Senator’s quota of 88 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorps and each Member's quota of 60 CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorps are distributed in unbound daily form: 

Congressional Record distribution. 
(Senator's quota, 88; Member's quota, 60.) 


In ascertaining the value of the present quotas of the RECORD, 
bound and unbound, the commission found the average price of 
the bound Recorp for each long session of Congress to be $16.80, 
and for each short session $8.17. The present law and the pro- 
posed bill fixes the price of the daily Recorp at $8 for the long 
session and $4 for the short session, which prices are approxi- 
mately their present cost. The value of the bound Recorp for 
the last five sessions of Congress, as based upon the prices 
charged by the superintendent of documents, is as follows: 

Price of bound Record. 


Based upon the fact that three-fourths of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Records are distributed in daily, unbound form, and that dur- 
ing a fiscal year a Senator or Member distributes either (a) 
the daily Recorp for a long session of Congress and the bound 
Recorp for a short session, or (b) the daily Recorp for a short 
session and the bound Recorp for a long session, the commis- 
sion prepared the following estimate showing the average 
annual value of the Recorp quota for a Senator to be $660 and 
for a Member $450: 

VALUE OF PRESENT QUOTA OF RECORDS. 
For a Senator. 


bound long session: 


(b) paur dat and 


PO, FSR AER RIS AES ...... 
SR bout Gt SOs ae ne en ee 352 
i) Rew See SEs Os eee . 616 
Average per fiscal year___-...--.-_.--...__-_____. 660 
For a Member. 

a) Dally long and bound short session : 
(e) 40 Meine T. 360 
Si bound, et $67 R 120 
Tw OR a LET Rae ea ae ees 480 
Ge — 

b) Daily short and bound long session: 
G5 25 E T E y E EEE E a a 180 
T Sea Eeri T Se RE RO ER RE E EA T 
U e C Lamet Deh at ant Ee ah A maea a a ee, es ar e r l 
— 
Average per fiscal year 2——7—7——— 450 


The following table shows the annual value of Congressional 
Records and Agricultural Yearbooks to the credit of each 
Senator and Member, based on their present quotas and the 
amount that would be available for other publications under 
the proposed valuation plan if a Senator or Member concluded 
to use his full quota of Records and Yearbooks: 

Value of Records and Yearbooks to credit of each Senator or Member 
based on present annual quota. 
For a Senator: 


Ea A BOONES So E E E tee — $660.00 
Average value Yearbooks (1,152 at 95 cents 1, 094. 40 
1, 754. 40 
Available for other publications 745.60 
Annual valuation credit-____........._..___________ 2 5 
For a Member: z ene 
Average value. dee LEDE N A EEA OS 450. 00 
Average value Yearbooks (897 at 95 cents 852. 15 
1, 302. 15 
Available for other publications — 107. 85 
Wann ees 1, 800. 00 


Under the present quota system the increased membership 
of the Senate this session and of the House in the next Con- 
gress will decrease the allotment of publications to Senators 
and Members. For example, the allotment of Agricultural 
Yearbooks at present is as follows: Each Senator, 1,152; each 
Member, 897. 

The increase of membership will reduce the allotment of 
Yearbooks as follows: Each Senator, 1,111 or 46 less than at 
present; each Representative, 818 or 79 less than at present. 
A proportionate reduction will result in the allotment of every 
publication unless Congress authorizes an increase in the edi- 
tions to be printed to correspond with the larger membership 
of Congress. This of itself would necessitate an almost com- 
plete revision of the printing laws. 

In 1895, when the number of copies to be printed of the 
Yearbooks and many other publications allotted to Members 
was fixed by law, the quota of Yearbooks for each Senator was 
1,208 copies as compared with 1,152 copies at present, and 1,111 
copies when the membership of the Senate is increased. In 
1895 the quota of Yearbooks for each Member of the House 
was 991 copies. At present the House quota is 897, and under 
the new apportionment it will be 818. This automatic reduction 
of the document quota of each Senator and Member, despite the 
fact that the population of the country has increased from 
69,471,144 in 1895 to 91,972,266 in 1911, shows the inequality of 
the present quota system and its failure to readily adjust itself 
to the increasing needs of the country. In 1895 the 500,000 
Yearbooks published by the Government provided one copy for 
every 1,390 persons. The same number of Yearbooks in 1911 
provided one copy for every 1,840 persons, an increase of nearly 
one-third in the population without any increase whatever in 
the number of Yearbooks printed. 

In contrast with this rigid quota system, which can not 
adjust itself to the needs of the country, the valuation plan is 
flexible and can readily respond to the increased population as 
indicated by congressional reapportionments. 

The saving that would be effected by consolidating the work 
of the folding rooms under the superintendent of documents is 
shown by the following table: 


COST OF FOLDING ROOMS AND SAVING IN DISTRIBUTION BY SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF DOCUMENTS. 


Fiscal year 1912. 


Total cost Senate folding room_._.---_----_ $36, 846. 82 
Less folding speeches a 1 7, 046. 82 
Net en r nce Seca eee $29, 800. 00 
Total cost House folding room $53, 140. 75 
Less folding speeches and material — 7,000.00 
ee eee 46, 140. 75 
Total, net cost folding rooms — 75,940. 75 
Additional cost, superintendent of documents — 19,965. 60 
Net: saving joa a Oe TED. 
Number of employees, 
Senate: folding to0te ee E 
TOKO > TAG RA FORRES ee ae ee ee eee 
paor en ae EE EE a Pe SE ea 75 
Increase, superintendent of documents 26 
Nat Gettel I i I Cn ae AY SE ee 49 


If Congress so desired it could continue a small force of 
folders for the folding of speeches, which work is not included 
in the estimates by the superintendent of documents in regard 
to the valuation plan. Congress has heretofore made specific 
appropriations for the folding of speeches. It would be inad- 


visable, also, to immediately transfer all the documents in the 
folding rooms back to the Government Printing Office, and a con- 
siderable force would be required for some time here at the 
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Capitol until the publications now in storage in the folding 
rooms could be distributed. 

I believe the removal of the folding rooms to the Government 
Printing Office and the placing of these employees under the 
civil service will be to the best interest of the Government and 
to the advantage of every man employed in this work. I real- 
ize that this will eventually cause a reduction in the number 
of employees of Congress and thus somewhat curtail the pat- 
ronage of Senators and Members, but I firmly believe, in view 
of the large economy that can be effected thereby, we owe this 
to the country. It is not fair or right that political patronage 
should stand in the way of such economy or better service for 
the people. I am sure the public will heartily commend Con- 
gress for putting the distribution of its documents on a modern 
business basis and for voluntarily taking this work out of the 
field of politics. From every point of view the valuation plan 
is for the best interest of the Government, Congress, and the 
people. It therefore comes before the Senate with the indorse- 
ment of the Printing Commission, which has made an exhaustive 
investigation of the subject, and the Senate Committee on Print- 
ing. I submit the plan for your earnest consideration. 

As the section relating to the use of power presses for the 
printing of bonds, notes, and checks at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing has been stricken from the pending bill, I shall 
not discuss that subject at this time. I want to say, however, 
that I am heartily in favor of the agreement entered into by 
the Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the 
representatives of the Plate Printers’ Union which the Senate 
Committee on Printing has recommended for the consideration 
of Congress in connection with the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. At the proper time I hope to submit some remarks in 
connection with that proposed amendment. 


SERVICE PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to 
certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it has been suggested to me 
by those who oppose what they call excessive pension appro- 
priations that the United States pays more than five times as 
much as any other country in the world to pension its soldiers 
and sailors. This is undoubtedly true. I believe France pays 
the next greatest amount, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
thirty-two or thirty-three millions. In the consideration of this 
general pension legislation it is probably proper that I should 
first state some reasons why we are not only justified in paying 
what some may call extremely liberal pensions but that it is our 
duty to do so. 

It is true that we pay five times as much in pensions as any 
other single country in the world. It is equally true, in my 
opinion, that our reason for paying these pensions is five times 
see than that of any other-country for paying their pen- 
sioners. 

The Civil War may clearly be distinguished from any other 
great war in the world. Its requirements demanded a depth of 
patriotism, a sense of duty, a devotion to principle which no 
other war in this country has demanded. 

Mr. President, deep must be the sense of duty which impels a 
judge to pronounce the solemn sentence of the law when such 
sentence does violence to every impulse of his heart toward 
merey and forgiveness, 

Deeper and stronger still must be the sense of duty when it 
forces him to pronounce that sentence against a brother, a 
loved companion who has shared with him the vicissitudes of 
life, its struggles, its anxieties, the sting of its failures or the 
glory of its achievements. 

And yet a thousand times more devoted to the sanctity of 
that law must be he who must not only overcome these im- 
pulses of his nature in passing that sentence, but whose own 
hand must strike the blow that executes it and whose own life 
and the happiness of those dependent upon him must be offered 
a sacrifice to uphold it. 

And this, Mr. President, was the position occupied by every 
man who armed himself for the preservation of the Union and 
this the devotion which sustained him in all those long years 
of slaughter. 

By his enlistment he pronounced against the constitutional 
right of any State or States to break the solidarity of the 
Union. By that enlistment he bound himself, not to battle 
against a foreign foe, but against his own people, his own 
blood, his own brothers, against those who had shared a com- 
mon history, who had warred together for a common interest 
vuder a single flag. And in his devotion to that cause he 
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offered his own life and his fortune. And as this war called 
for greater devotion to country than any other, it also calls for 
greater gratitude on the part of the people of that country. As 
the war preserved a country, greatest in the world, the most 
wealthy country in the world, that gratitude for this devotion 
may well be expressed in expenditures which shall mean that 
no man who served his country in that time of peril, that no 
man who suffered the severity of that war, in his declining 
years shall ever know the pangs of want or destitution. 

I repeat that no other war in the history of the country has 
ever called for the same devotion to meet its demands as the 
war for the preservation of the Union. For 100 years prior to 
the Revolution we had been practically a distinct country with 
our own laws and our own questions to settle. The inter- 
relation of the Colonies was very much closer than the relation 
between any colony and the mother country. Without those 
means of rapid intercommunication which to-day make peoples 
of all lands neighbors, there was little sentiment for the mother 
land. And so the Revolutionary soldier when he answered the 
summons to war felt himself not called upon to battle against 
his own people but against a foreign enemy, whose country not 
only denied that liberty claimed as a common heritage but 
whose armies were invading his own home. 

The War of 1812 appealed to our national pride, and showed 
that we were ready to battle for that respect which was due to 
eur country and the rights which we claimed for our citizens. 

The War with Mexico demonstrated our military spirit and 
the willingness of our people to follow our flag even though it 
was pushed into a conquest for additional territory. 

Our skirmish with Spain stands a record of national sym- 
pathy and demonstrates that a war may be maintained for 
humanity alone. Its continuance in the Philippines against the 
bolo men of those islands gives us assurance that, no matter 
what the cost, the young manhood of the country stands ready 
at all times to answer the demand for troops for any war 
which Congress may see fit to declare. 

But in what other respect do we assume a greater degree of 
patriotism on the part of the soldiers of the Civil War? 

Mr. President, I have often heard it said that after the first 
shot at Sumter the whole North arose as one man. I re- 
member only the close of the Civil War, and at that time 
had not reached an age to comprehend either its cause or the 
sentiment of the average citizen concerning it. But from the 
sentiment which I knew of at the close of the war and that 
which my own investigations of the conditions during its prog- 
ress have since brought to me I know that the North did 
not so arise. It is stated that 7 out of every 15 able-bodied 
men in the North were at some time in the service of the 
country. What were the other 8 doing? I know what a 
great many were doing—declaring the war a failure, demanding 
peace, and sympathizing with the Confederacy. 

When Lincoln took the oath of office the Treasury had been 
looted, the troops were garrisoned in fortresses in the enemy’s 
country, seemingly in anticipation of a possible war; officers 
educated by the Government to protect it in time of need de- 
serted and used their expert knowledge, for which the Gov- 
ernment had paid, and the sword which the Government had 
placed in their hands for her defense to destroy that Govern- 
ment. The President of the United States found himself with . 
a formidable enemy before him and surrounded by enemies in 
high places around him. Copperheadism was rampant through- 
out the country. Riots followed drafts. Our soldiers were 
publicly stoned, not in the enemy’s country but in the cities 
of the North. Along and through the border States it was 
more popular to favor disunion than to sympathize with the 
Union side. 

These were the conditions that surrounded the Northern sol- 
dier, and it required great devotion to his country for him to 
overcome these influences and to place his life at the disposal 
of his country for its maintenance. 

Unlike the soldiers of any other war, the soldier of the Civil 
War was compelled to battle against his own people—his own 
blood and kinsmen. He knew when he answered the summons 
that he must be the aggressor all along the line, and that ag- 
gressive warfare meant multiplied and disproportionate dan- 
gers. He knew that the forts and the arsenals were in the 
hands of the enemy y that the best-trained officers were mostly 
on their side; that the climatic conditions were favorable to 
them and unfavorable to him; that they would be battling in 
sight of their own firesides, in the sight of wives and daughters 
and mothers. He knew the sentiment of the world and that a 
certain degree of stigma always attaches to the invader and a 
corresponding degree of righteousness to the cause of the de- 
fender. He knew that many an army in maintaining an ag- 
gressive warfare in the enemy’s country, however overwhelming 
in numbers, had gone down to defeat, while a much smaller por- 
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tion of the same army in its own country in defense of its own 
home had achieved signal victory over overwhelming odds of 
the enemy. 

Well might he have said, “ Let them go; they are of our own 
blood, our own people; we will not invade their lands to force 
them to continue a political relation with us which they desire 
to annul.” 

But when he looked upon that flag, whose every fold told of 
a mighty battle fought, of a mighty struggle endured that this 
Nation might come into the world of nations; when he thought 
of the destiny of that Nation, the advance guard in the great 
march of human civilization; when he saw in his vision the 
object of his patriotic devotion crumbling like an ancient ruin, 
its prophecy unfulfilled, its glorious destiny checked and de- 
stroyed; when he thought of a single star being torn from that 
field of blue, a single stripe being dragged in the dust of humili- 
ation, I think I can comprehend to some extent the depth of 
his devotion when he swore that despite all of the influences 
which surrounded him, despite his inclination to avoid a war, 
he would maintain that standard, he would make the prophecy 
of his Nation a reality. 

And this is why I honor and revere the old soldier of the 
Civil War with an honor and reverence far greater than that 
which I feel for the soldiers of any other war. This is why I 
declare that it called for a devotion to principle, a stronger love 
of country than any other war, and this is why I say that our 
gratitude toward those defenders might well be expressed in 
the appropriation of such sums of money as will assure that so 
long as a single one of those patriots lives he shall never know 
want or destitution. 

As I have differentiated the soldier of the Civil War from 
those of all other wars, at least from every war other than the 
Revolution, I would make a distinction in the matter of pen- 
sions. In these other ordinary skirmishes I am inclined to 
agree with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smirn] that I 
would grant no purely service pension; that each soldier who 
should seek pension should be able to show that his disability 
occurred in line of service. 

When I come to the regular establishment I am perfectly 
willing to say that I am not very favorably impressed with the 
law which grants any pension whatever. There is no law which 
compels anyone to enlist in times of peace, either in the Army or 
in the Navy. There is no law which compels the young man to 
apply for and receive an education at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, either at Annapolis or West Point. The man who 
serves as a soldier or an officer in time of peace has chosen a 
yocation because it better pleases him to follow that vocation. 
He does so out of no sense of duty which he owes to the Gov- 
ernment, or because he feels that the Government especially needs 
his services. Every officer knows that there are a thousand 
young men who would be glad to take his place as a student at 
either of our a¢ademies. There is nothing in the service which 
appeals to me as a particular basis for expressing any grati- 
tude on the part of the Government; and I know of no reason 
why the soldier or the officer should be pensioned for injury or 
loss of health in that very easy occupation which he has chosen 
any more than the same should be granted to people of every 
other occupation in life. 

But I can see and I can feel very weighty reasons why this 
country with its enormous wealth might sustain in their declin- 
ing years every veteran who in the days of his young manhood 
against all obstacles and oyercoming all influences saved the 
life of this Nation. 

Mr. President, what I personally want is legislation and legis- 
lation at this particular term. I would rather support a bill 
that will carry a reasonable amount and which would be a 
good and substantial increase and be able to pay that amount 
out of the income of the Government without the issuance of 
bonds for that purpose, keeping clearly, if possible, within our 
means this year. Then next year, if we fell that we can and 
ought to further increase pensions, I believe that we should 
return to our senses, conform our tariffs and internal revenues 
to the requirements of the country, increase the revenues, and 
pay the increased pensions out of that revenue. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN. Does not the Senator believe that the better 
course to follow would be to pass a pension bill this year and 
at this session that is just, whether the estimated revenues give 
us any assurance that we exceed that appropriation or not, 
rather than to make the increases, which the Senator I knew 


believes ought to be made, piecemeal a year at a time? Why 
should not the subject be disposed of now for all time; that is 
to say, by passing a bill at this session which will cover the 
needs ‘and requirements and the justice of the situation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I believe in granting to-day 
a sufficient amount to reach every case of destitution. With our 
private pension system I believe we are attending to every case 
of destitution. With nearly 400 Members of Congress, each in 
a separate district, each personally acquainted with almost 
every ex-soldier in his district, I believe that there is coming to 
us in private pension bills practically every case of destitution, 
and that we are reaching those cases and reaching them without 
the issuance of bonds. However, I further believe that the time 
is coming, and coming rapidly, when destitution will grow 
greater and greater, and therefore I believe that we should pass 
general legislation granting a rate that will be sufficient to 
prevent any case of destitution from arising rather than by 
meeting them by special legislation. 

Mr. BROWN rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My answer is not complete, if the Senator 
will give me a few moments more. 

What I say is that I do not believe, as a friend of the veteran, 
that it is the part of wisdom to-day, under the present fiscal 
conditions of the country, to advance our pension legislation so 
rapidly and by such enormous leaps and bounds that we are 
liable to create an issue, engender and invite contention and 
criticism on the part of any of the people of the United States. 

I do not wish, Mr. President, to place pension legislation in 
the position where it will even improperly invite criticism. I 
believe that the great rank and file of the soldiers to-day, 
remembering the spirit of generosity that has always actuated 
the Government in its dealing with pension legislation, will 
place a higher yalue upon the retention of that universal 
national gratitude than they would upon an increase of a few 
dollars per month at this particular time. 

I believe, further, Mr. President, that they will, as a body. 
be satisfied if we increase the pensions so much that a year 
from now we will be paying out $33,000,000 in addition to what 
we are paying out to-day, and there would then probably be no 
necessity for any bond issue. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the junior Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I would simply like to inquire of the Senator 
from North Dakota if the amount he suggests is the estimate 
which he makes of the increased cost under this bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it is the increased cost. The aver- 
age will be something like $20,000,000 a year for five years over 
the present cost of the pension legislation. The second year 
there will be about $33,000,000 additional cost. The first year 
it will be about $14,000,000. The Senator probably understands 
the reason for that discrepancy between the first and second 


year. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; and ‘you have considered the death 
rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Everything is taken into consideration. 
Certainly, any statement as to the future cost would be inac- 
curate unless it did take info consideration the death rate. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. I am in full accord with the Senator in desir- 
ing to avoid a bond issue, but I am at a loss to understand 
why that bond scarecrow need be introduced into the considera- 
tion of this bill when there are bills carrying very much more 
money pending and will be pending in this body where a bond 
issue is not mentioned. 

I call the Senator’s attention to this consideration. Whether 
or not a bond issue becomes necessary depends not altogether 
on the estimated reyenue that may be next year in excess of 
the expenditures, based on those of the current year, but it 
depends also on that other very great factor, what the appro- 
priations of Congress may include on other subjects than 
pensions. So we may be able to avoid a bond issue by cur- 
tailing other expenditures than this one. 

In this connection, further, permit me to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that there can be no doubt about the old soldier prizing the 
sentiment of love and appreciation which his country bears for 
him, but from our standpoint to-day we are legislating not with 
regard to that sentiment but with regard to the situation of 
the old veteran himself. If his needs and his deserts are such 
as to make it a just thing for the Government to give him in 
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this bill $80,000,000 per year, does not the Senator think we 
ought to vote that amount; in other words, that the merits of 
the measure shall determine? If the measure is just we ought 
to pass it, no matter how much it costs, and if it is unjust we 
ought not to pass it, no matter how little it costs. So, it seems 
to me, the standard to guide us is the situation to-day of the 
old soldier, his deserts, and our obligations to him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, personally, I think the 
time is very near at hand when every old soldier who has 
reached the age of 70 years and has had a service, say, of six 
months, should be granted $30 per month. I believe we will 
reach that condition in a short time; but I do believe, Mr. 
President, that a bill which a year from to-day requires 
$87,000,000 more for pensions than at the present time, without 
any steps being taken or anything being done to increase the 
revenues of the country to meet that, and for which a bond 
issue would without any question have to be made, would 
create a sentiment of antagonism and would insure to some 
extent more or less criticism, and might make the question of 
pension legislation an issue. 

I would not, Mr. President, shirk a duty in any way because 
I felt that we should be required to issue bonds, but, as I’ have 
stated, I believe we can meet every case of destitution by our 
private pension legislation until we can increase our revenue 
to meet a still further increase. The Senator has indicated 
that we might economize in some way and yet not be compelled 
toissue the bonds. Mr. President,I have taken that into consid- 
eration in assuming that we could vote the $33,000,000 a year 
at the present time. We would then even be compelled to 
eliminate many items in our appropriation bills to bring our 
expenses within our income. The estimated income has been 
falling off very rapidly in the last six months. It is not meas- 
uring up to the estimate that was made a few months ago, and 
with the present bills that are coming over from the other 
House, which indicate a purpose to decrease rather than in- 
crease our national income, it is hardly probable that we shall 
be able to increase the reyenues of the country to any appre- 
ciable extent, and to keep within our income we shall un- 
doubtedly be compelled to dispense with all of our extravagances 
and appropriate for nothing but the bare necessities of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, every pension law that has eyer been passed 
has come into existence as a glad refrain from the great na- 
tional heart. And if I know the veterans of the Civil War 
aright I am certain that they, above all other people in this 
country, desire that any extension of pension legislation to 
meet the necessities of advancing years shall come in the future, 
as it has in the past, from the deepest wellsprings of national 
gratitude. And I know that nothing could pain them more than 
to feel that the pension system, emanating from the noblest and 
highest impulses, should at any time be made the subject for 
sensational journalism or that any portion of this Republic for 
which they offered their lives and fortunes should entertain a 
spirit of hostility against it. 

I am certain that above all other things they would deprecate 
the idea that this generous system should ever be made a par- 
tisan football in any national political game. 

I believe I correctly measure the sentiment of the veterans 
when I say that whatever they ask in the shape of recognition 
for the services of their fellow veterans, they want it to repre- 
sent a genuine tribute to and a loving recognition of that service. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say one word as to the public 
feeling concerning pension legislation. I have read with inter- 
est the many resolutions that have come from the several 
States, and those resolutions mean that the love of the people 
of the State is yet strong for the old defenders. 

I am well aware that it is difficult to always arrive at real 
public sentiment on all occasions, especially when that senti- 
ment if expressed might be construed into something unpa- 
triotie; but I do believe that if all of the American people to- 
day were to cast a deciding vote as between two propositions, 
“ Shall we grant $33,000,000 this year, or the highest in this bill, 
and keep within our income, and then provide another year for 
a greater income to increase it another $30,000,000, or shall we 
increase it $60,000,000 by the issue of bonds this year,” I believe 
the great majority would vote—and I think the great majority 
would include the majority of the members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic and the soldiers themselyes—to keep within the 
income this year. “We battled for this country in its time of 
need when we were receiving but $13 a month in depreciated 
currency; we have never yet asked the country to issue bonds 
to meet its pension appropriations; and we will not to-day ask 
the country to go beyond its income or ability under an economic 
administration.” I believe that to be the general sentiment of 
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the soldiers as expressed by the representatives of the Grand 
Army of the Republic before the committee. 

Mr. President, I desire to take up the two bills and explain 
them somewhat in detail. By the two bills I have reference to 
House bill No. 1 as it passed by the House and came to the com- 
mittee, and also the substitute that was agreed upon by the 
majority of the Senate Committee on Pensions. But I under- 
stand that the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] has a matter 
in charge that he feels ought to have immediate consideration, 
and as this consideration of the two bills will take some time, 
I would rather close the discussion for to-night with the notice 
that on Friday, immediately after the completion of the morn- 
ing business, I shall ask the Senate to proceed with the con- 
sideration of this particular bill that I may finish my remarks 
and that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] may also make 
the address of which he has already given notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
In the absence of objection, the unfinished business will be 
temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. ROOT obtained the floor. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator - 


from North Dakota a question or two, if he is inclined to 
answer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am ready to answer the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If it inconveniences the Senator from 
New York, who, as I understand, has a matter that he wishes 
especially to bring up—— 

Mr. ROOT. I have a matter which I think calls for the ft- 
tention of the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then I will postpone my questions until 
the bill in charge of the Senator from North Dakota is again 
under consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state that I expect to renew the 
discussion on Friday. 


EXPORT OF ARMS AND MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution introduced by me 
this morning, and which has now been printed. It is Senate 
joint resolution No. 89. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
89) to amend the joint resolution to prohibit the export of coal 
or other material used in war from any seaport of the United 
States. It proposes to amend the joint resolution to prohibit 
the export of coal or other material used in war from any sea- 
port of the United States, approved April 22, 1898, so as to read 
as follows: 3 


That whenever the President shall find that in any American country 
conditions of domestic violence exist which are promoted by the use of 
arms or munitions of war procured from the United States, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized, in his discretion, and with such limitations 
and exceptions as shall seem to him expedient, to prohibit the export 
of arms or munitions of war from any place in the United States to 
such country until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 

Sec. 2. That the shipment of any material prohibited by such a proc- 
lamation shall be punishable by fine not exceeding $10,000, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years, or both. 8 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will explain that the joint reso- 
lution is the outcome of a conference called by the President 
this morning with such members of the Texas delegation in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives and such members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
as he could conveniently reach, for the purpose of securing the 
extension of his power to preyent the wholesale passing of arms 
and munitions of war across the Texas frontier into Mexico. 
At that conference, in which quite a large number of gentlemen 
participated, there was a general expression of opinion that we 
ought to take up and amend our very antiquated neutrality 
laws; but the suggestion was made and met with general ap- 
proval, although without any formal action, that that was a 
very large subject which would require long-continued consid- 
eration and discussion, affecting, as it must, all time, all coun- 
tries in the world, and all possible contingencies, It was 
thought, however, that the immediate situation, which is now 
very pressing, indeed, could be dealt with by a slight extension 
of the power already conferred upon the President by an exist- 
ing joint resolution passed on the 22d of April, 1898. That joint 
resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, in his discre- 
tion, and with such limitations and exceptions as shall seem to him 
expedient, to prohibit the export of coal or other material used in war 
from any seaport of the United States until otherwise ordered by the 
President or by Congress. 
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The idea was to extend that joint resolution so that it would 
apply not only to seaports, but to exports from inland places 
across the border line, 

The joint resolution was taken up by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, was carefully considered, and, with many sug- 
gestions from different members of the committee, was perfected 
in such form that the Committee on Foreign Relations by unani- 
mous yote authorized me to introduce the joint resolution in the 
Senate and to ask for its present consideration, with the state- 
ment that it has the approval of that commitee. 

The situation in Texas is such that it does not admit of delay 
for the purpose of the general reform of our neutrality laws, 
and the people of Texas are deeply interested in having this 
extension of power to the President made immediately. 

With the extension of the application of the joint resolution 
from seaports to all places in the United States, the committee 
thought it was advisable to put some limitations upon the power 
which is included in the existing law, and so the power of the 

` President to forbid the exportation of arms and munitions has 
been limited to countries in which he finds that domestic vio- 
lence is being promoted by the procurement of arms and muni- 
tions of war from the United States. At the same time a 
penalty is affixed for the violation of the prohibition. 

The conditions are such that thousands of Americans in 
Mexico are now fleeing from their homes there and are abandon- 
ing their occupations, their mines, their manufactories, and 
their business because it is necessary to do so to prevent their 
lives from being destroyed by arms and munitions which are 
being sold and transported across the border from the United 
States, I hope that the joint resolution may be promptly 
passed. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. ROOT. May I add one further word? The joint resolu- 
tion has been submitted to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON], who was present at that conference, and it meets with 
his approval. 

Mr. CHILTON. I merely want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CHILTON. As the subject is entirely new to me, I de- 
sire to ask what would be the status of a citizen of this country 
who had a coal contract, for instance, or any other kind of a 
contract, with some one in Mexico? 

Mr. ROOT. This joint resolution eliminates coal. It does 
not apply to anything except arms and munitions of war. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It really narrows the joint resolution that is 
the existing law. 

Mr. LODGE. The existing law is broader than the joint 
resolution under consideration. The existing law covers coal 
specifically. = 

Mr. CHILTON. That is why I asked the question. 

Mr. ROOT. The existing law is narrowed in every respect 
but one; and that is, it is applied not only to exportations from 
seaports, but from inland places. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, my attention was diverted and 
I do not know that the Senator from New York alluded to the 
feature of the case that I now mention—the importance for this 
kind of legislation, because of the situation that now exists on 
our Mexican border, where there is not such a war as would 
justify a proclamation of neutrality 

Mr. ROOT. Precisely. 

Mr. BACON. Under which our interests could be guarded, 
but where the situation is of sufficient importance to require 
that some action short of that should be taken by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ROOT. Precisely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New York in charge of the joint resolution, if he 
does not think it would be well to insert the words “ by procla- 
mation,” in line 12, on the first page, after the word “ prohibit”? 
Section 2 reads: 

1 That the shipment of any material prohibited by such a proclama- 
on— 

And so forth; but the first section merely says: 

The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion— 

And so forth— 

To probibit—— 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the joint resolution follows the 
language of the existing law; but I think the suggestion of the 
Senator from Mississippi is an improvement, and I feel justified 
in accepting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
which will be stated. 


The Secretary. On page 1, line 12, after the word “pro- 
hibit,” it is proposed to insert the words “ by proclamation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when we adjourned on 
Monday last we were considering the bill (S. 4623) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives of 
such soldiers and sailors. I had an idea that the discussion 
upon that bill was closed, but we reached the hour of 4 o’clock 
before we came to a vote. If no Senator desires to speak 
further on that particular bill, as it has now been perfected, I 
should be glad to have it voted upon to-day so that it may go 
over to the other House. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are a few words which I wish 
to say in regard to that bill. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. On account of the confusion in the Cham- 
ber I did not hear the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I stated that I desired to occupy the 
Senate only a very brief time in reference to that bill, but I do 
wish to say something in addition to what I have already said. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On Senate bill 4623? - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; if that is so, I will not press 
consideration of the bill to-day. = 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will take but a very few moments, 
I will say to the Senator. 


COST OF LIVING IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES (H. DOC. NO. 617). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State with accompanying data on cooperation and the cost of 
living in certain foreign countries. 

The popular demand for information of this character ap- 
parently was based on the belief that some remedy or partial 
relief might be found for the growing burdens of the high cost 
of living. The immediate result of the inquiries instituted by 
the Department of State through the consular officers was to 
accentuate the fact that the increase in the prices of the com- 
mon necessities of life is world-wide and that it is an absorbing 
question with the cooperative associations as well as with the 
mass of consumers as individuals. Multiplied evidences of the 
universal restlessness under this condition are giyen. Intelli- 
gence gathered and presented by the cooperative societies shows 
that even where there has been an advance in wages the per- 
centage has not kept pace with the rise in the cost of food 
supplies. This disproportion in many cases is so marked as to 
be startling. 

The information collected and collated by the Department of 
State is comprehensive and is a permanent contribution to the 
history of the efforts of producers and consumers, but more 
especially of consumers, to solve for themselves the economic 
problems of production, distribution, and consumption. If the 
cooperative associations which have been in existence for half 
a century and more have not been able to determine the funda- 
mental causes of the increased cost of living or to retard the 
advance, the student of social progress at least may derive 
instruction from the account of the associations and their 
influence on the well-being of their members. 

How far the system of cooperative organization which flour- 
ishes in various European countries may be adapted to our 
highly organized and individualistic social organization may 
perhaps only be determined by experiment, and in any case the 
experiment must be of a voluntary character. The practical 
information contained in the reports of the consular officers 
undoubtedly will be of much value to those who are seeking 
to work out this problem for themselves by means of similar 
associations. 

In my message of February 2 I recommended an international 
commission to look into the cause for the high prices of the 
necessities of life and the possible remedies. Should such a 
commission be authorized by Congress, the relation of the co- 
operative societies to this subject would be of great interest and 
the reports of the consular officers would have additional 
utility. 

WX. H. Tarr, 


Tue Warre House, March 13, 1912. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 14, 1912, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 13, 1912. 
PROMOTIONS, IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. John W. Ruckman, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
colonel from March 7, 1912, vice Col. John A. Lundeen, retired 
from active service March 6, 1912. 

Maj. Delamere Skerrett, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from March 7, 1912, vice Lieut. Col. Alfred M. 
Hunter, detailed as inspector general on that date. 

Capt. William E. Cole, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 7, 1912, vice Maj. Delamere Skerrett, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles R. Alley, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 7, 1912, vice Capt. William E. Cole, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Wallis, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lientenant from March 7, 1912, vice First Lieut. Charles R. 
Alley, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 13, 1912. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Mahlon Pitney to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. j 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


John L. Burke to be register of the land office at Rapid City, 
S. Dak. 
Glenn N. Ranck to be register of the land office at Vancouver, 
Wash. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Conrad B. Scherr to be surveyor of customs for the port of 
Dubuque, Iowa. : 


CONSULS. 


Harold D. Clum to be consul at Ceiba, Honduras, 
Leslie A. Davis to be consul at Batum, Russia. 

John Fowler to be consul at Foochow, China. 

Wilbur T. Gracey to be consul at Progreso, Mexico. 
Arthur A. McLean to be consul at Tapachula, Mexico, 
Giles R. Taggart to be consul at Cornwall, Ontario. 
Charles D. Tenney to be consul at Nanking, China, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Alexander Akerman to be United States attorney, southern 
district of Georgia. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieut. Col. James G. Warren to be colonel. 

Maj. Henry Jervey to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Charles H. McKinstry to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Amos A. Fries to be major. 

Capt. James A. Woodruff to be major. 

Capt. William Kelly to be major. 

Capt. Horton W. Stickle to be major. 

Capt. Lewis H. Rand to be major. 

Capt. Edward M. Markham to be major. 

First Lieut. William D. A. Anderson to be captain. 
First Lieut. Ralph T. Ward to be captain. 

First Lieut. John J. Kingman to be captain. 

First Lieut. Robert P. Howell, jr., to be captain. 

First Lieut. Henry H. Roberts to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Stuart C. Godfrey to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Francis C. Harrington to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Cleveland C. Gee to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John M. Wright to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John R. D. Matheson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William H. Sage, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Taylor to be first lieutenant. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Eben Swift to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. George H. G. Gale to be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. Charles W. Taylor to be colonel. 
Maj. Frederick S. Foltz to be lieutenant colonel. 


Maj. Percy E. Trippe to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Joseph T. Dickman to be lieutenant colonel, 

Maj. John H. Gardner to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Guy H. Preston to be major. 

Capt. Edwin M. Suplee to be major. 

Capt. John P. Ryan to be major. 

Capt. Edward Anderson to be major. 

First Lieut. George W. Biegler to be captain. 

First Lieut. Francis W. Glover to be captain. 

First Lieut. Lawrence S. Carson to be captain. 

First Lieut. Alexander B. Coxe to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Arthur W. Holderness to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Louis A. O’Donnell to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. William W. West, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. s 


Lieut. Wilbert Smith to be a lieutenant commander. 

Chaplain William H. I. Reaney, with the rank of commander, 
to be a chaplain. 

Chaplain John F. Fleming, with-the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, to be a chaplain. 

Chaplain Eyan W. Scott, with the rank of lieutenant, to be a 
chaplain. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Pierre L. Wilson to be a lieutenant. 

Ensign Alfred W. Brown, jr., to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade). 

To be lieutenants (junior grade): 

George M. Ravenscroft, 

William T. Smith, 

Clarence McC. McGill, 

Charles T. Blackburn, 

George T. Swasey, jr., 

Albert M. Cohen, 

George McC. Courts, 

John S. Barleon, 

Jacob L. Hydrick, 

Louis F. Thibault, 

Henry R. Keller, 

George H. Laird, 

Harold V. McKittrick, 

Henry G. Shonerd, 

Thomas A. Symington, and 

Robert C. Giffen. 

Boatswain Christopher Murray to be a chief boatswaln. 

Boatswain John P. Judge to be a chief boatswain. 

Machinist Olay Johnson to be a chief machinist, 

PosTMASTERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 
W. L. Brown, Corona. 
Thomas E. Knox, Livermore. 
IOWA, 
Frank B. Tibbitts, Hopkinton. 
KENTUCKY. 
Everett Hitchcock, Van Lear. 
James P. Hutcheson, Owenton. 
Everett P. Taylor, Beaver Dam. 
Eugene C. Vance, Hawesville. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
George W. Cutting, Weston. 
Orick H. Kelley, North Plymouth. 
MINNESOTA. 
Ludwig J. Andrews, Lindstrom. 
Anton R. Erickson, Bemidji. 
Mons Hauge, Benson. 
Bernard W. Johnson, Appleton. 
Charles W. Paige, Dawson. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Harry B. Brooks, Merigold. 
William H. Gardner, Magee. 
John W. Lockhart, Durant. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Frank A. Esty, Clinton. 
Philip H. Focer, Pitman. : 
Thomas E. Hunt, Penns Grove (late Penngrove). 
George B. Jacobus, Caldwell. 
Daniel M. Merchant, Morris Plains. 
Vancleve F. Mott, Rockaway. 
Lawrence W. Sickler, Glassboro. 
NEW YORK. 
William L. Fuller, Ellenville. 
Dudley S. Mersereau, Union. 
William H. Secord, Hartsdale. 


—————— —— 


OHIO, 


Walter B. Johnson, Fredericktown, 
John J. Roberts, Prospect. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Gilbert B. Brindle, Belleville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


John W. Jordan, Presho. 
Frank Smith, Sturgis. 

UTAH. 
Lorenzo W. Anderson, Brigham. 
Dennis Wood, Nephis. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Wilbur H. Veach, Farmington. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay,; March 13, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven illumine our minds and make clean 
our hearts that we may be susceptible to the holy influences 
ever going out from Thee unto Thy children; that we may 
reflect Thy glory in thought, word, and deed; that no regrets 
may follow in the wake of this day, for Thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. : 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Svunzer, until Tuesday next, on account of a death in his family. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS—SIMON NAGER, 


By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. WILSON of New 
York, leave was granted to withdraw from the files of the 
House, without leaving copies, the papers in the case of Simon 
Nager (H. R. 24976), Sixty-first Congress, second session, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


HEYDRO-ELECTRIC CO. OF CALIFORNIA. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the call 
rests on the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, pending the automatic going into 
Committee of the Whole on the bill H. R. 12572, the Hydro- 
Electric Co. bill, which was under consideration on last Cal- 
endar Wednesday, I should like to see if we can arrange for 
time. I will ask the gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. Mann] if 
he does not think we can complete the debate on this bill in two 
hours, dividing the time equally between those who are in favor 
of the bill and those who are opposed to. it. 

Mr. MANN. There are several gentlemen who have indicated 
a desire to speak upon this bill at some length, as it involves a 
very considerable proposition. : 

Mr. PICKETT, Mr. Speaker, I should like to hear the re- 
quest made by my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unaninious consent that the time for 
general debate on this bill be fixed at two hours. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will realize that his side has 
already occupied something over an hour and a half. 

Mr. FERRIS. I thought only one hour had been consumed 
on this side. 

Mr. MANN. The time of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker] was extended, and ran half an hour longer than 
that, I think. 

Mr. FERRIS. How much time does the gentleman think we 
ought to consume on a right of way across 160 acres of land? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we ought to consume any time 
at all. I do not think the bill ought to be here; but it involves 
so much more than that that gentlemen desire to be heard. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] desires some 
time. My colleague from Ilinois [Mr. Foster] desires some 
time. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] desires 
some time. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PICKETT], a member 
of the Committee on the Public Lands, desires some time, and 

‘if the Lord is willing, I should like to have two or three 
minutes myself. 

Mr. FERRIS. What time does the gentleman suggest? 
Would three hours be agreeable to the gentleman? The calen- 
dar is loaded down with other bills, and I take it we do not 
want to consume time on this bill unnecessarily. I will ask the 
gentleman if three hours will be sufficient? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Inasmuch as the other side have consumed 
an hour and a half, does not the gentleman think it would be 
fair to let the debate run on for an hour or two before any 
attempt is made to reach an agreement? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is aware of the fact that we 
can not fix the time in the committee otherwise than by unani- 
mous consent. I was hoping that we might fix a time, and not 
consume all of Calendar Wednesday with this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman must realize that this is 
probably one of the most important bills before this Congress. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman and I are in wide disagree- 
ment about that. 

Mr. MANN. I think we may, be able to agree upon three 
hours on the part of those opposed to the bill and an hour and 
a half additional to those who are in favor of the bill, they 
having already consumed an hour and a half. 

Mr. FERRIS. That would take the entire day. 

Mr. MANN. I imagine the bill will take the entire day any- 
how, although as far as I am concerned I am quite willing 
that at the end of the consideration of this bill the gentleman 
shall have an opportunity to call up another bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to know when any other bill 
is going to get a chance. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is the gentleman willing to agree to an hour 
and a half additional for those who are in favor of the Dill 
and two hours and a half for those who are opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Why should gentlemen who favor the bill have 
more time than those who are opposed to the bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. The author of the bill has consumed, perhaps, 
aoe time than he was strictly entitled to, no time having been 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know that we will use all the time. 

Mr. MANN. Give us three hours and take an hour and a 
half. That will give the gentleman an opportunity to call up 
another bill, and that is all he can do. 

Mr. FERRIS. An hour and a half for us and three hours for 
those opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request of the gentleman? 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the time be 
divided between the gentleman from Illinois and myself, one 
hour and a half to be controlled by myself and three hours by 
the gentleman from Illinois. ; ; 

Mr. PICKETT. I desire to enter an objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is about to put the request. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from Iowa will not object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
asks unanimous consent that the general debate on this bill be 
limited to four hours and a half, one hour and a half to be con- 
trolled by himself and three hours by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12572) 
for the relief of the Hydro-Electric Co. of California, and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Russet] will take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state for the information 
of the House that general debate has been limited to four hours 
and a half, three hours to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] and one hour and a half by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] consume some of his time now? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
provides relief for the Hydro-Electric Co. of California. On its 
face it is innocent in size, in appearance, and in the report 
furnished by the Committee on the Public Lands to the House, 
and yet it is a bill which involves a great national policy. Its 
very innocence is its greatest danger. 

In my experience in this House I haye learned that ordinarily 
it is a good policy for a Member to follow the lead of the 
committee reporting a bill. That idea has been yery much more 
impressed upon me since this side has come to be the majority 
of the House. All of us understand that no man, however 
active and energetic or bright and intelligent, can so inform 
himself on all bills as to vote intelligently upon all of them. 
It is necessary that committee reports in a measure bind 
Members, and as far as I am concerned I have tried to follow 
the action of the committees to which matters have been re- 
ferred under the rules, except when I have had information 
which I believe to be sufficient to warrant me in making up 
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my mind to the contrary. In this case I do not hesitate to act 
in the face of the committee reporting the bill, for the facts 
against their action are convincing. This is a bill containing a 
number of whereases, and in five lines the proposed legislation 


is set out. It is usual that a committee reporting a bill involy- 
ing so much as does this should furnish the House some reason 
for its action, some facts or reasons upon which its conclusions 
are based. I call the attention of the House to this fact, that 
here is a report of the Committee on the Public Lands—and I 
do not criticize that committee for it, for likely it has over- 
looked the big issues involyed—which sets out the reason for 
the action of that committee in less than a dozen lines. Let me 
read the report of the committee on this bill: 

Your committee unanimously recommend that the amendment be 
adopted and that the bill as amended do pass. 

is bill (H. R. 12572) was the subject of g full and careful hearing 
befere the committee on August 4, 1911. The facts set forth in the 
recitals of the bill were fully established, as shown by the printed 
SP pads of the hearing. The reports and testimony of the departmental 
officers of the Government show that no detriment to any of the inter- 
ests of the Government will result from the passage of the bill. 

And so in this report of less than a dozen lines upon a bill in- 
volving the future policy of the Government with respect to the 
use of the national forests we have its illuminating reasons—so 
illuminating, so exhaustive, so thorough, so complete that it is 
carried in less than a dozen lines. It is filled with information, 
we are bound to admit, because if it were not filled with infor- 
mation it would likely cover a little more space. 

What are the facts in this case? The Hydro-Electric Co. is a 
corporation organized under the laws of California, a power- 
development company. Its purpose is to furnish power to a 
number of cities in that locality. They own a lot of land adja- 
cent to forest reserves. They build a pipe line up to the forest 
reserves, and the forester officer, performing his duty, notified 
the company that it was necessary for it to get a permit from 
the Government to build its pipe line across the national forest. 
The distance is inconsiderable, 3,800 feet, I believe. The com- 
pany refused to listen to the agent of the department, and there 
was a threat of arrest by the local forester. That threat was 
withdrawn by direction of the Forest Service in Washington. 
The case was submitted to a court in chancery. The facts were 
argued, the law was argued, with the result that a restraining 
order or injunction was issued against the company proceeding 
further in the matter without a permit, as is required by law of 
all such users of the public domain. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. ; 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not undertake to tell the 
committee that this case was heard by a court in chancery? 

Mr. LEVER. It was heard by a master in chancery. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, that is a different thing. 

Mr. LEVER. It is a distinction without a difference. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me assure the gentleman it is not. 

Mr. LEVER. The action of the Forestry Service, the conclu- 
sions of that service, were absolutely upheld by the master in 
chancery; and if I had the time I should read into the Rrconp 
now the findings of the master in chancery, which, in effect, 
hold that the claims of this company are fraudulent and without 
legal or equitable standing. The case went on and the state- 
ment has been made on the floor of the House that the develop- 
ment work of this company has been stopped absolutely by the 
action of the Forest Service. I stand here to deny that propo- 
sition. The development work of the company has not been 
stopped. Their works across the forest lands have been completed 
under an agreement between the company and the Department of 
Justice. The proposition has been advanced that this company 
desired to use the water for irrigation purposes. I wish to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that if this company 
desired to develop itself for irrigation purposes, it has a right 
under the law to do that, and there can be no necessity for its 
coming here to-day and asking this special legislation for that 
purpose. 

1 NORRIS. And nobody has tried to prevent it from doing 

— 

Mr. LEVER. There has not been a single effort on the part 
of the Forestry Service or upon the part of any agency of 
this Government to prevent this company from developing into 
an irrigation proposition—not in the least. Why does the 
company, if it is an irrigation proposition, come to Congress 
for relief? They have all the law necessary to permit the con- 
struction of its conduit pipes under the law, and I believe that 
is a proposition which the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RAKER] will not deny. 

Another proposition has been made, and that is that this 
company how possesses an easement over this national forest. 
It is true and it is not true. The company does possess an 
easement over this land under an act of Congress which per- 


mits a company to have such an easement over public lands for 
the sole purpose of developing mining concerns, but this com- 
pany does not propose to do that. It is the purpose of this 
company to furnish power to a lot of cities—light, water, and 
the like of that—to cities in the immediate vicinity of this 
company. 

pA ROBERTS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? i 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that the primary purpose 
for which this company was formed was the development of 
mining property adjacent to the power plant and within 1 
miles in the State of Nevada? k 

Mr. LEVER. That is not my understanding of the purpose 
of this company. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Then the gentleman does not 
understand the purpose for which the company is formed, and 
why it is contending at the present time for its right. 

Mr. LEVER. But the gentleman will admit that this com- 
pany in its operations, in its statements to the committee, does 
not carry out the idea which the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. Does not the gentleman know that this com- 
pany is the owner of two or three groups of mines that have 
been in operation in the past for many years, and that have 
produced many millions of dollars, and that the sole purpose or 
the chief purpose of its developing this water power is to fur- 
nish power to operate its mines? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think that I can agree with all of the 
proposition of the gentleman from California. This company 
perhaps does own some mines, but my understanding is—and 
I get it from sources which I think are reliable—that the pur- 
pose of its development in this instance is to furnish light, 
water, and the like of that. for some cities in the vicinity. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman tell the House from whom 
he received such information, when, as a matter of fact, we have 
the testimony and the entire record here with the affidavits 
that show to the contrary, that the disposition of electric power 
is an incident to the furnishing of power for their own plant? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to my friend from 
California that I have read the record, and that I believe I am 
almost—I would not say entirely, because I have too much 
respect for the gentleman’s good judgment—as able to make up 
my mjnd as to what this company is going to do as is the 
gentleman from California, and I believe that this company 
does not intend this development for the purpose of developing 
its mines, but does intend to develop it for other purposes, and I 
get my information from the reading of the record. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar 
with the merits of this controversy. Is it the information of the 
gentleman from South Carolina that this company has it in 
mind to engage in any unlawful purpose in the development of 
this power? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, I do not think there is any intention on 
the part of this company to engage in any unlawful purpose, 
but the gentleman from Missouri must remember this, that 
there is a law which was passed by this Congress which re- 
quires the payment of a fee and the issuance of a permit for 
the use of the national forest by these water-power development 
companies, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Just one minute. There is not a single reason 
which has been placed before Congress which would permit us 
to reach a conclusion that there ought to be an exception made 
in this case from the general law. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. In that connection I will ask if this 
company has not already a right of way? Is it not the fact 
that this company has already a right of way across that forest 
reserve for the conveyance of this water? 

Mr. LEVER. This company has a right of way across this 
national forest for mining purposes only under the act of Con- 
gress passed some years ago. I do not have that act right here, 
but I could insert it or read it if necessary. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is it limited in its purposes to using 
that water for mining purposes? ; 

Mr. LEVER. We do not understand that the use of this 
water is to be for mining purposes. That may be an incident 
to it, but the principal use of this water is for other purposes. 
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Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman does not understand 
me. In the original right granted to this company across the 
forest reserve with this water, was the company limited to 
using the water for mining purposes? 

Mr. LEVER. Absolutely, in my understanding. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question, and I shall read the act, or a portion of it, 
Fourteenth Statutes at Large, page 253. That statute, in part, 
reads as follows: 

Whenever by priority of possession rights to the use of water for 
mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes, etc. 

There is absolutely no restriction upon the words “or other 
purposes.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further to the 
gentleman. My time is limited, and the citation does not reach 
this case anyway. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentle- 
man if that does not contradict what the gentleman said awhile 
ago, in the company being limited in its purposes? 

A Mr. LEVER. Contradict me or the gentleman from Cali- 
ornia? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. LEVER. The statement of the gentleman from California 
is not in accord with my conception of the law, which permits 
a company an easement over public lands for purposes of min- 
ing only. 

Mr. RAKER. But I have read the statute to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. When I was interrogating the gentle- 
man from South Carolina just now another gentleman, occu- 
pying a seat on the other side of the aisle, who, I think, was 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], stated that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina should require me to speak in my 
time. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. I had no reference 
to ihe gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] at all. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Very well. I heard the statement. 

Mr. MANN. But it had no reference to the gentleman from 
Missouri at all. 

Mr. LEVER. Let.me say this on the very point which the 
gentleman from Missouri raises, that if this company were a 
mining company, if they had no other purpose than to develop 
their mines, there would be absolutely no necessity for their 
coming here with this special bill. They have the right under 
the law now to easement over public property if the use of 
that easement is to be in the development of mining property. 
The truth is that this company desires to get something for 
nothing. The fact is that it desires the use of the public do- 
main without paying the ordinary fees paid by other companies. 
The fact is that this company has come to Congress to make 
itself a special favorite of this body, while other companies are 
taking out their permits, paying the fees, and doing the things 
required by law in order for them to get the use of the national 
forests. 

We have å great area out there in the West. These gentle- 
men from the Pacific coast have an idea that the national 
forests belong to them, and to them entirely. That is abso- 
lutely untrue. Every citizen of this country has an interest in 
the national forest. We are spending over $5,000,000 a year to 
protect it. My experience in the past 10 years has been that 
these gentlemen from the West who protest against the regula- 
tions of the use of the forests encourage the Congress to appro- 
priate for the protection of the forests. [Applause.] 

Mr. TURNBULL. If this company had yielded to the de- 
mands of the Forest Service and obtained the permit, what 
would have been the fee charged? 

Mr. LEVER. I understand that the stipulation entered into 
by the Department of Justice and the company required a con- 
ditional fee of $75 a year. I understand, and I get my infor- 
mation from the testimony of the company itself, that in the 
final fee the charge would not be over $200 or $300 a year 
when. complete development is had. 

Now, gentlemen, in that connection I want to call your atten- 
tion to this fact. You look upon this as a small proposition of 
$75 or $200 or $300. It is small. The fee is nothing to a cor- 
poration that is going to do millions of dollars of business. It 
is not the fee, but the precedent over which this fight is waged. 

Mr. COX of Obio. What, in your judgment, in the way of 
fee should this company pay the Government? 

Mr. LEVER. I think that is a matter to be regulated by the 
department, which the law provides shall regulate all these fees. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. What is your individual judgment? You 


seem to know a good deal about this. 


Mr. LEVER. I do not know what should be charged this 
company, but I take it the Department of Agriculture, through 
the Forestry Bureau, is going to charge this company exactly 
the rate which it charges other companies, namely, 10 cents per 
horsepower for the first year and an increasing amount of 10 
cents per year for 10 years, until the total charge is $1 per 
horsepower, based upon the output of the company. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. About what would be the fee in this case 
upon that base? 

Mr. LEVER. I have not figured it out, I will say to my 
friend very candidly, but the company itself bas figured it out, 
and the company says in no case will it amount to more than 
$200 or $300 a year. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I desire to say that I am not hostile in my 
questioning, but I want to know this point. Is it the object of 
the Forest Service in this case to demand that this permit be 
taken out in order that the Government may get $75 a year, or 
is the main object the reserving of the right in the Government 
to regulate charges for the commodity to be furnished the 
public? Which is the principal object? 

Mr. LEVER. The main purpose in the attitude of the Goy- 
ernment in this case is to protect public property against 
exploitation and to maintain the principle that the Government 
has a right to regulate and protect public property. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman adyise us what public prop- 
erty he refers to? 

Mr. LEVER. The public domain—the national forests, 

Mr. HAYES. What in this case? 

Mr. LEVER. Three thousand eight hundred feet. 

Mr. HAYES. I beg your pardon. It is all on private prop- 
erty except a right of way of 80 acres. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know about that. 

Mr. HAYES. I do. 

Mr. LEVER. And I do not admit it, because the téstimony 
shows that this pipe line will run across 3,800 feet of Govern- 
ment property. 

Mr. HAYES. Oh, that is true. 

Mr. LEVER. But admitting the gentleman’s statement to be 
true—and I do not care if it is 100 feet, or 200 feet, or 200 
miles, it is Government property—this company has no right to 
come to Congress and ask for special privileges which we refuse 
to give other companies. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. i 

Mr. COOPER. This bill would grant a right of way forever, 
would it not, to this company, without any rental at all, any 
charges to the Goyernment, or anything to indicate that the 
Government would control, and could not that company then 
combine with any other company beyond the power of the 
Government to interfere at all? 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to my good friend from Wisconsin 
that if this bill passes, it means that we have set the precedent , 
which turns over to the water-development companies of this 
country the entire use of the national forests without regulation 
by the Federal Government and without the payment of the fees 
for the use of the national forests. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman has anticipated by his state- 
ment the exact question I was going to ask, and now I want 
to ask one other thing. Is it not a fact that the development 
of hydroelectric power and the possible combination of hydro- 
electric powers under one management is a matter of only the 
last six or eight years? 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER. It is a new proposition, and it threatens to 
be the greatest combination in the control of power that the 
United States has ever known. Is not that true? 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. Let me say to my friend from 
Wisconsin this—and it is a significant fact—that somehow or 
other the impression has gone abroad in the country that the 
“ gentleman from South Carolina ” is opposed to this bill. I have 
been deluged absolutely with letters, telegrams, and statements 
from my own district and State beseeching and begging me to 
withdraw my opposition to this bill. I hold in my hand now a 
telegram from South Carolina, 3,500 miles away from where 
this company is to operate—a telegram of 800 words, at a cost 
of 50 cents for 10 words, which makes it cost $40. 

Mr. COOPER. Who paid for it? $ 

Mr. LEVER. Who paid for it is the important problem, but 
here it is. I do not desire to put it into the RECORD. 

Mr. KOPP. Who is it from? 
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Mr. LEVER. It is from a gentleman not in my district, but 
a gentleman in my State, 3,500 miles away from the State of 
California, and it cost him $40 to send it here. There it is 
{exhibiting telegram]. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. It is a good deal of money to spend 
on a little project that does not amount to much. 

Mr. LEVER. You know, it made me feel that there must be 
something more back of this bill than the $75 asked to be paid 
by the Forestry Bureau, or even $200 as a maximum, estimated 
by this company as the fee. 

Mr. RAKER. Will you give us the names of the men who 
sent the telegram? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not hesitate to doit. The “gentleman from 
South Carolina” is never afraid to do what he thinks is right. 

Mr. RAKER. I am fully satisfied of that. 

Mr. LEVER. This was sent to me by F. W. Wagener & Co., 
of Charleston, S. C., among the biggest wholesale dealers in 
groceries, and so forth, in the State of South Carolina, and they 
are as good men as there can be found in the State. My father 
in his active life did much business with them. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman permit a further question? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. RAKER. Why has there been over 5,000,000 copies of 
the statement against this bill sent out, and who has paid for 
that, and what is the object of it? 

Mr. LEVER. In the first place, the “gentleman from South 
Carolina ” does not know that is a fact, and in the second place, 
if he did know that was a fact he would hardly have informa- 
tion as to who paid for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I move that 
the time of the gentleman be exteñded 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Iam sorry I can not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would just like to know 
why the gentleman thinks that is inspired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I have not had 
more time in which to go into the details of this proposition. 
I have permitted gentlemen to take up my time. But I want to 
close with this statement: That Secretary Wilson, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, on March 5 of this year, writing to the 
Senate committee in reference to this very bill, protests against 
its passage. It reads as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


Manch 5, 1912. 
The Committee on Public Lands, United States Senate: 


GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to Senate bill 5571 for the relief of 
the Hydro-Eleetrie Co. of California, which 45 have referred to me for 
information as to the law and facts in tion thereto and for such 
gu tions as I desire to offer. 

e purpose of this bill is to make the Hydro-Electric Co. an uncon- 
ditiona eens of a Sp ee of way over lands of the United States for 
a pipe e which it desires to use in connection with hydroelectric- 
power development. The right to . the land could be secured 
under the act of February 15, 1901 (31 Stat., 790), which is the general 
statute under which rights of way of this nature can be secured. e 
company, doubtless, does not to avail itself of the benefits of the 

neral law, because that merely authorizes a permit in the nature of a 
icense, 2 the company is seeking by this bill an unconditional 
easement. 

The Department of Agriculture has had considerable difficulty with 
this company, the nature of which I shall briefly relate. 

About two years ago the company commenced the construction of a 
hydroelectric-power plant on lands adjacent to the Mono National 

orest in California. The power house was on private land, but a 
art of the conduit was to be on land of the United States. Some time 
ore the construction of the conduit reached the boundaries of the 
Mono National Forest the company was informed by the local forest 
officers that it would be necessary to secure a permit for the conduit 
under the act of Congress 8 for rights of way over public lands 
and reservations—that is, the act of February 15, 1901 (31 Stat., 790). 

The company took no steps toward obtaining a it, but it pur- 
chased several mining locations for about $10 each which had been 
made in such a manner as to cover the land upon which the conduit 
was to be constructed. It also petitioned the board of supervisors of 
Mono County, Cal., to declare as a public highway a certain read which 
the company proposed to construct, the location of which was shown 
on a map filed with the board of supervisors. The location of the 
proposed road is identical with the location of the proposed conduit. 

Notwithstan the protest of local forest officers, the company 
ee without permit, to construct the conduit. Upon the matter 

ing reported to the solicitor for this department it was 8 to the 
attention of the United States attorney for the northern trict of 
California. On his request the United States Circuit Court issued a 
restraining order preventing further construction and referred the 
matter to the master in the court. After a tan hearin 


repo: 
temporary injunction should be granted. With reference to the mining 
locations he said: 
“On the question of good faith of these mining locations, I have 
given the evidence and arguments of counsel the most careful con- 


sideration. * * eè 
ponderance of evidence shows that they are nothing but pa 
made with a view of obtainin 
the forest reserve. * * * 

are not valid mining locations at all.’ 


I am entirely convinced that the puat re- 
r claims, 
a right of way for their pipe line gcross 
n my opinon, the seven claims mentioned 


As to the proposed county road he says: 

“Tt will ke anyone as strange that a county road should be laid 
exactly following a poner pipe line. Among other inconsistencies will 
be noted.that in following t part of the line noted on the map as 
the pressure pipe line the highway would go straight up a hill at an 
elevation of approximately 700 feet in about one-half mile. 
As a matter of common sense it is impossible to conclude that it is, or 
ever was, intended to build a highway for the county or that the pro- 
ceedings taken were other than an attempt to gain the right of way 
against the will of the Government.” 

A temporary injunction was issued, restraining the compan 
building or opera ig the conduit untf it had obtained a per 
the Department of Agriculture. The company then applied for a tem- 
porary permit, which was granted by me in order that it might not be 
prevented from completing construction of its 8 the final 
adjudication of its case the court. By its unlawful acts the com- 
pany is responsible for any delay it incurred in the construction of its 
conduit. The company was restrained from construction only when it 

e evident that it intended to construct in defiance of the law. 
When an application for a permit was finally made one was granted 
by wire. It was clearly understood that the granting of the permit 
was contingent on the execution by the company of the usual stipula- 
tions required by this department in such cases. These were forwarded 
for execution. After unreasonable delay trivial objections were made 

the execution of the stipulations, and finally the company refused to 
execute them. Thereupon the ge) Sipe permit was revoked. Before 
this action was taken, however, the conduit had been completed and 
was in operation. 

Subsequent to this time a bill (H. R. 12572), which is identical with 
S. 5571, was introduced in the House of Representatives. On August 
11, 1911, representatives of the company uested me to enter into a 
stipulation with the company which would allow it to proceed with the 
operation of its plant pending the determination of its case in the 
United States court. I referred them to the Attorney General, and 
understand that such a stipulation was entered into and subsequently 
sess ma the court. The company is now operating its plant under this 
stipulation. 

think it will be clear from what I have said that the company 
intended to evade the law, and that when it was prevented by the 
United States court from doing so it then applied to Congress for 
relief. This case does not differ in principle from that of any other 
where a company desires to use the public lands or national forests 
in the development of hydroelectric power. At the present time there 
is only one general law—the act of February 15, 1901, heretofore men- 
tioned—under which such a right of way can be acquired, and this law 
is 1 to the unreserved public lands as well as to national-forest 
lands. The fact that this conduit is within a national forest does not, 


from 
t from 


The Hydro-Electrie Co. is endeavoring to secure, by special legisla- 
tion, a privilege which is not granted to other like users of public 
lands. tt is not a q m whether the land over which the condui 


ch are valuable for water-power development. In a judg- 


W. 
* = James WILSON, Secretary. 

I wish to say, further, that the only purpose of this bill is to 
set a precedent, by which water-power development companies 
can absolutely override the enactments of Congress—a prece- 
dent which will permit the exploitation of public property for 
private uses. I desire to say that this bill sets a precedent 
which will break down absolutely the conservation policy of 
the country; that this bill sets a precedent which would make 
it impossible for the Federal Government to deal with its own 
property, except by the way of private bills. 

-It is apparently a little proposition, involving only $75 or 
$100. It looks small. But I stand here to tell you, gentlemen, 
that it is one of the biggest propositions that is before the 
House. If you desire to turn over to the exploitation of the 
trusts and water-power developing companies and monopolies 
this great national domain of 300,000,000 acres, which is the 
property of the people and the heritage of the future, pass this 
bill, and you will do it. If you want to preserve this domain 
for posterity, vote down this bill and say to these companies, 
“You must conform to the law as everybody else is made to 
conform to it.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hayes]. 

Mr. HAYES. Can not the gentleman give me more than 
that? I can not say anything satisfactorily in 10 minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will give the gentleman 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ' The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I am as firm a believer in con- 


seryation of a reasonable and a proper kind as any man on this 
floor, and if this were a propositien where a power company or 
an irrigation company or a mining company were asking to take 
possession of any considerable portion of the public domain for 
water-power sites, for reservoir sites, or even for a right of 
way for a ditch, as a new proposition, I would not be here ad- 
vocating the passage of this bill. 
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But that is not the proposition. This proposition is this: 
This company and their predecessors have owned that reservoir 
site that is indicated on the map; they have owned the power 
site in fee indicated on the map; they have owned the entire 
ditch line in fee, indicated on the map, for over 20 or, perhaps, 
80 years, excepting that 80-acre piece of land, and over that 
they haye a right of way—the gentleman from South Carolina 


Says only for mining purposes. 

There are three statutes of the United States that cover every 
phase of water-power or irrigation companies, and there is no 
question but that this company has a right of way over that 
80-acre tract of land for the water and the right to use it not 
ouly for mining purposes, but for irrigation purposes and for 

wer purposes or for any other “beneficial use,” in the lan- 

uage of the statutes. The law of 1891 supplements that of 
1866, which the gentleman cites, and the law of 1905 supple- 
ments them both. There is no question about that. 

Now, a great deal has been brought into this discussion that 
does not belong in it. It does not matter what the stipulations 
of this company and the Government have been, so far as they 
affect the litigation. - That litigation will go on probably to a 
conclusion. The question of importance here is this: Shall a 
water-power company, or shall individuals who have in good faith 
gone in and purchased a reservoir site and paid their money 
for it and purchased a power site 30 years or more ago and paid 
thelr money for it, and purchased a right of way over a tract 
of land and paid their money for it—shall they be compelled 
under the arbitrary rulings of the Forest Service, and, as I 
believe, contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the statutes 
which Congress has passed, to yield up that property, which 
has cost them, as I am advised in this case, in the neighborhood 
of $350,000, and take a revocable permit from the Forest Service, 
which means that the property will be valueless? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. HAYES. I yield. 

Mr. LEVER. Is not the gentleman willing to admit that all 
the companies which use the national forests under the law are 
required to pay for the use of the national forests? 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I would say, in answer to the 
gentleman, that if they were using the national forests, if the 
reservoir site were on a national forest or on Government land, 
and if the power site were on Government land, and if the right 
of way for 5 or 6 miles were on Government land, I would say 
yes. But that is not the case here. These people did not buy 
from the Government itself. If they had done so, the situation 
might be somewhat different. They are the owners of their 
property through several conveyances. They bought their prop- 
erty in good faith, just as a man buys a promissory note in good 
faith and puts his money in the note. The law protects the 
innocent purchaser in good faith. That is substantially this 
case, and the equities which the gentleman referred to do not 
apply in this case. 

Mr. LEVER. Did not this company know at the time they 
planned their operations that there were laws which compelled 
them to get a permit and pay a fee for the use of the national 
forest? 

Mr. HAYES. No. I will say to the gentleman that they did 
not understand it. 

Mr. LEVER. Well, they claim to be wide-awake business 
men. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. I am a business man, and I do not under- 
stand it so. Does the gentleman want to say to me that he is 
in favor of this proposition; that where men have bought land 
innocently from other men, just as I have bought land from 
others that in the first instance came from the Government, 
they must give up their land and get a revocable lease from the 
Government? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from California is aware of the 
old rule of law that ignorance of the law excuses nobody; and 
especially is that true when you deal with great big business 
men. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yielded to the gentleman for 
a question. I have not time to yield to him for a speech. 

The property of this company is just ag much private prop- 
erty as my farm is, and if that 80-acre tract were owned by a 
private individual the company could, under the laws of the State 
or under the laws of Congress, get authority to condemn that 
land and take it, because without that condemnation this very 
meritorious public improvement could not be carried on. There is 
no such law as the gentleman refers to that applies to this. If 
his contention is correct, the owner of the ditch company could 
not so much as take out a shovelful of dirt and put it up on the 
bank outside of the ditch without a permit from the Forest 


Service, and the present policy is that they would not give that 
permit unless these men in effect yielded up their property and 
agreed to take a revokable permit from the Government of the 
United States, just as though they had received their power 
site and their reservoir site and their right of way through the 
Forest Service on Government land. That is not the case here 
at all. This is not that kind of a case. That is why I wish 
gentlemen may discriminate between the cases the gentleman is 
talking about and this case. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman’s objection to the enact- 
ment of present law as it is is that they hold only a revokable 
permit? 

Mr. HAYES. No; 
to take out. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. You want an irrevokable permit? 

Mr. HAYES. No; I want the men who in good faith have 
gone on—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. In this particular case they have a per- 
mit from the Government now, and they can get that under 
the law? 

Mr. HAYES. They have a right of way for their ditch line 
under the law. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Now what you want is an irrevocable 
permit. 


Mr. HAYES. No; I do not care—— 

Mr. LEVER. What do you want? 

Mr. HAYES. I want the law as it is written in the statute 
books to apply to this case, and not the arbitrary, unreasonable 
regulations of the Forest Department, never contemplated by 
the law, never contemplated by the Congress of the United 
States when they passed it. I want men who put their money 
in good faith into irrigation projects, into mining projects, into 
projects where water is used for power—or anything else that 
is owned wholly or almost wholly in private right—to have the 
right to use that property for the beneficial use of the people of 
the surrounding country. 

Mr. COX of Ohio, What is the difference between the law 
and the department regulations? 

Mr. HAYES. The difference is that the law contemplates that 
this right of way shall be given for the purposes indicated, but 
the department has gone beyond the law, as I think, and has 
said that everybody who has a private interest in water-power 
sites or in rights of way or in reseryoir sites like this shall 
be obliged to give up those rights 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Then have they not recourse to the courts? 
The departmental reservation can not contravene the law. 

Mr. HAYES. I do not know what the court will hold, but 
it will probably take 10 years for this case to be decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr.-LEVER. This case is pending in court now, I will say 
to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYES. But the fact that they are fighting this in the 
court does not preclude them from coming to Congress for re- 
lief. This seems to be a small proposition, as the gentleman 
says, the $75, but that is not the question at all. The question 
is whether these men shall be compelled to give up their prop- 
erty, for which they have paid their money, and take a revocable 
permit from the Government for running their water across the 
valueless SO acres of land, for that is all that is involved. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Does not the gentleman think the Goy- 
ernment can be trusted to treat them fairly? 

Mr. HAYES. Frankly, I will say no, not under present con- 
ditions. No Government official that was reasonable would ever 
exact what they try to exact for the right to cross that land. 
Every statute of the United States that has ever been passed 
unquestionably intended to give, and does give, them the right to 
cross this land. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. HAYES. For a question; not for a speech. 

Mr. LEVER. Is it a fact that the company is not concérned 
with the $75 fee involved in this case, but that the company 
desires to get an irrevocable permit contrary to law, as a spe- 
cial favor? 

Mr. HAYES. I deny the gentleman’s statement. Their de- 
sire is not contrary to law at all. It is contrary. to nothing 
except injustice. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 


that is what the forest officers want them 
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Mr. HAYES. Yes. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Is there anythiqng inequitable in their 
getting an irrevocable permit? 

Mr. HAYES. The permit will be under the general law, and 
the law of course may be repealed. There might be a question 
whether the repeal of the laws would revoke the permit; there 
might be some question whether vested rights would not 
come in. 

Mr: ALEXANDER. As I understand, this is simply to give 
them the right to run their pipe line across this property? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
valuable to them? 

Mr. HAYES. And without it it is worthless. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Hence they do not want a permit which 
may be revoked at any time by the whim of the department? 

Mr. HAYES. That is it exactly. That is all there is in this. 

Mr. LEVER. Not by the whim of the department, but by the 
regulations. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; by the whim. 

Mr. HAYES. That is the correct word to describe it. 

Mr. BURK® of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. What is the issue involved in 
the court proceedings? 

Mr. HAYES. The issue is whether these people have the 
right to replace their open ditch line across this particular 80 
acres of land under the law, without any stipulation or permit, 
with a covered pipe line. They have, in fact, crossed it. Their 
pipe line is there and in operation, and the plant is in operation. 
The question is whether they shall have a right under the law 
to improve their property by substituting a covered pipe line 
for the open ditch across there and to operate it, or must they 
yield up all the rights that they have paid for and take in re- 
turn a revocable permit from the Forest Service. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. What is the nature of that 
proceeding? 

Mr. HAYES. It is an action for a permanent injunction. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Was this 80 acres of land 
within the forest reservation at the time this pipe line was put 
across it? 

Mr. HAYES. It was at the time this pipe line was put across 
it, yes; but not when the ditch was put across it. It has been 
recently taken into the forest reserve, and I will state to the 
gentleman from South Dakota that excepting some sagebrush 
there is not a tree within 10 miles of that 80 acres of land, and 
never can be. It is simply desert land. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Is this company developing energy now by 
the use cf an open ditch? 

Mr. HAYES. They have been doing it until recently. They 
replaced the open ditch with a covered pipe line. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The covered pipe line simply renders their 
property more valuable than the open ditch did. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; and it enables them to meet more fully 
the demands of the people of that section for water and water 
power for various uses. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. In order to make their property more 
valuable they must get this concession from the United States? 

Mr. HAYES. Perhaps it will not make it much more yalu- 
able, but it will make it more largely useful. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I asked the question whether it would 
make their property more valuable, and I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that it would. 

Mr. HAYES. It will certainly be more valuable in this, that 
the water will not break out of the ditch in going around that 
particular point. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. So that this concession which they desire 
from the United States is something of substantial value? 

Mr. HAYES. As far as paying whatever price the United 
States fixes for crossing that 80 acres of land, there is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The question I asked is whether the right 
which is sought from the United States Government, to carry 
the pipe line across Government land, will be something of sub- 
stantlal value to this company? 

Mr. HAYES. It will be of more value than the open ditch 
which they paid for. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I see in these hearings certain stipulations 
that were submitted to this company. Will the gentleman tell 
the committee in the course of his remarks what objection there 
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is to these stipulations? They seem to me to be essentially 
reasonable. 

Mr. HAYES. There is no objection to them, but they are not 
involved in this proposition at all. Anybody who brings them 
here does it for the purpose of prejudicing the case, because 


they are not involved. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Why? I see that they were submitted to 
the company. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman contend that this com- 
pany has ever operated that open ditch? 

Mr. HAYES. I contend that it has been operated for many, 
many years. 

Mr. LENROOT. By this company? 

Mr. HAYES. Perhaps not by this company, but by its prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman know that it was 
abandoned for 10 years before this company began to operate it? 

Mr. HAYES. It was used for irrigation only. But the com- 
pany bought the ditch line; they bought the reservoir site and 
the power site. I want to say to the gentleman that I know 
the local situation here and the men who have put their money 
into this project, and there is no possibility of any monop- 
oly or any combination with any other ditch or power com- 
pany. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate that the only question in 
this case is this: Whether or not a company or an individual 
who owns in fee its own power site, its own reservoir site, its 
own ditch line, with the exception of a very small piece of 
ground, shall be, under the law or under the regulations of the 
Department of Agriculture, obliged to give it all up and in lieu 
of that property for which it has paid its money take out a 
revocable permit, revocable at any time, at the whim of the 
forestry official who happens to be in charge of that service? 
That is the question. I believe thoroughly in conservation but 
not in confiscation by the Government or anyone else. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 50 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Pickett]. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, it is well at the outset to clar- 
ify the issue presented by this bill. Those who are opposed to the 
measure concede that the intrinsic value of the land over which 
the pipe lines of the Hydro-Electrie Co. pass is of little, if any, 
value. Its value is insignificant as compared to the other issues 
involved. Briefly stated, the important issue presented is whether 
the Federal Government shall control the public domain, 
whether it will carry into effect or repeal the statutes here- 
tofore enacted with the view of controlling and regulating 
the corporations which have secured or_are securing the great 
water-power privileges of the West, so as to prevent a monopoly 
as to their use, or turn them over, as in the years past, without 
any restriction whatever. In brief, whether we shall stand firm 
upon the ground we have already secured or move backward 
to where we were a few years ago. There is another issue in- 
volved, and that is whether we will approve of defiance of the 
constituted authorities of our Government. I will undertake to 
prove to the satisfaction of this House, not by mere verbal as- 
sertions, as do my distinguished friends from California, but 
from the record, that no one can vote for this bill without ap- 
proving of defiance of the constituted authorities for the en- 
forcement of the laws which Congress has itself enacted. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], who just took 
his seat, made a remarkable assertion in response to an inter- 
rogatory propounded by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Lever] when he said that the Hydro-Electric Co. did not 
understand that it was necessary to secure a permit before 
crossing the Government land in question. Let me direct your 
attention to the record on that phase of the question. 


In November, 1909, and before the company had reached the 
Government land, it was notified by the officers of the Govern- 
ment that it would be necessary for the company to secure a 
permit before entering upon Government land. On May 25, 
1910, the company was again notified that it would be necessary 
to secure a permit. On June 10, 1910—and, mark you, this is 
before they entered upon the land—they were again notified 
that it would be necessary to secure a permit. Later on further 
notices were given the company. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding as to the character of the notices or that the 
company was fully advised of the position taken by the Govern- 
ment, I will quote from one of the written notices served upon 
the company, as follows: 

While it may be possible that the right of way which you desire to 


follow over this tract is covered by mining claims, you certainly know 
that such fact would give you no right whatever to use the land for 


purposes other than that for which it has been located. To be clear, 
ou can not make a mineral location with the intention of using the 

d in conveying water across it. . 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hayes] asserted that the company did not un- 
derstand the law, or they did not understand the rules or the 
regulations of the department, he was absolutely ignoring the 
record. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYES. Does the gentleman know that the question of 
whether that is the law or not is now in litigation in the courts? 

Mr. PICKETT. Yes; but the gentleman stated that the com- 
pany did not understand it would be necessary to obtain a 

rmit. 

N HAYES. I say so now. I do not believe it is. 

Mr, PICKETT. They did understand the position which the 
Government took in the matter. 

Mr. HAYES. They did not when they began to lay their 
pipe line. 

Mr. PICKETT. On July 13 they were again served with a 
written notice, from which I will quote, as follows: 

District forester says construction work must not proceed over Gov- 
ernment land on your wer project without first securing regular 
permit. Temporary permit can not be issued. These instructions are in 
effect and must be observed. Am sending you papers preliminary to 
permit. Please acknowledge receipt of wire. = 

So that it appears indisputably from the record that re- 
peated notices were given by the Government to the company 
that it would be necessary to obtain a permit from the Govern- 
ment before entering upon the occupancy of the land in contro- 


versy. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understood that the Gov- 
ernment had given an easement over this land at some time 
before the forest reservation was created, and I would like the 
gentleman to state what the facts are in that regard. 

Mr. PICKETT. There was an old ditch that had been there 
for some 20 years or more, maintained, I am informed, for irri- 
gation purposes. It had, however, been abandoned and not in 
use for practically 10 years prior to the time in question. I 
will also say to the gentleman that the representatives of the 
Hydro-Blectric Co. make no claim, or rather did not in the 
hearings of the committee, to their right to cross the land predi- 
cated upon this alleged easement. The whole contention of the 
Hydro-Electric Co. is based upon their so-called mining claims. 

Notwithstanding the repeated notices given by the Govern- 
ment, the Hydro-Electrie Co. proceeded in its occupancy of the 
land. The company did this, as the record discloses, after 
being fully advised of the position taken by the Government, 
through the repeated notices stated, and acting upon the advice 
of its attorneys, - 

On August 13, 1910, one of the field agents of the Bureau of 
Forestry discovered that the company had, in defiance of the 
notices served upon it, entered upon the Government land and 
had laid a certain amount of its pipe lines across it. This in- 
formation was conveyed to the department at Washington, and 
directions given to district attorney in California to apply for a 
temporary injunction. The temporary injunction was issued on 
August 10, 1910. On September 12 the defendant appeared in 
court and filed a motion to modify the injunction. Arguments 
were submitted, and the motion was overruled by the court. On 
September 14 the case was argued upon the legal points, and 
testimony submitted before the master in chancery, to whom it 
had been referred. The arguments consumed three days. The 
case was taken under advisement, and on October 14 the mas- 
ter's report was filed. I shall not consume time by reading the 
entire report, but will quote a paragraph therefrom which con- 
tains the gist of the decision, as follows: 

On the question of good faith of these mining location: have given 
the evidence and the arguments of counsel the most careful considera- 
tion. Giving every possible effect to the possibility that the Goleta 
vein may continue into these claims and with cheap power can be 
worked to profit, and reasoning therefrom that it may therefore be con- 
sidered the intention of the respondent to locate and hold these claims 
as mining claims, I am entirely convinced that the great preponderance 
of evidence shows that er. are nothing but papir locations, made with 
a view to obtain a right of way for their pipe e across the forest re- 
serve. The matter must be looked at from the standpoint of common 
sense and by evidence presented by respondents’ actions rather than by 
thelr words. 

I will further state, Mr. Chairman, in corroboration of the 
decision of the master in chancery, that there is not in the docu- 
ment embodying all the correspondence and other data a single 
sentence which tends to negative the findings of the master or 
to show that the company intended to use the land for mining 
purposes. 
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If I am incorrect in this statement, I challenge anyone to point 
it out in the record. I repeat there is no evidence to this effect, 
and yet gentlemen stand here on the floor of this House and by 
mere assertion seek to question the findings of the master in 
chancery. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. As I understand from the gentleman's ar- 
gument, this Hydro-Electric Co. claimed an easement for an 
open ditch, and the Hydro-Electrie Co. wanted to change the 
open ditch to a pipe line and fraudulently caused mineral loca- 
tions to be made. Is that the gentleman’s contention? 

Mr. PICKETT. It acquired these mineral claims, which the 
master in chancery found were fraudulent. è 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I have to vote on this bil, and I want to 
get some information. The point I want to know is this: Is it 
conceded by the Forestry Department that the Hydro-Electric 
Co., by virtue of its purchase, did have an easement for an open 
ditch before it filed these alleged fraudulent mining claims? 

Mr. PICKETT. The attorneys for the company, when they 
appeared before the committee, based their entire contention 
upon these mining claims. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell us 
whether there is any evidence in the record of the fraudulent 
character of those claims? 

Mr. PICKETT: If the gentleman will read the report of the 
master in chancery—— 

Mr. HAYES. I am not referring to the report, but to the 
evidence which was before the master. 

Mr. PICKETT. I am referring to the report of the master in 
chancery—the judicial finding of what the evidence established. 

Mr. HAYES. I have the whole record of the evidence. 

Mr. PICKETT, Then, why does not the gentleman produce it? 

Mr. HAYES. I will say that there was not a particle of eyi- 
dence submitted to the master upon that subject that could 
properly be held to show that these claims were fraudulent. 

Mr. LEVER. Is it not a fact that these claims were bought 
for four or five dollars a claim, and is not that one of the rea- 
sons they are regarded as fraudulent? 

Mr. PICKETT: That is admitted. 

Mr. HAYES. Does the gentleman think that the simple fact 
that two or three claims are taken up, parallel, is evidence of 
fraud in mining locations? 

Mr. PICKETT. I am not telling the gentleman what I think. 
I am stating the findings of the master in chancery. He found 
that there was no evidence in the record to show that they had 
any intention of using the mining claims within the contempla- 
tion of the mining laws. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. If it turns out that these mining claims are 
valid mining claims, then the Government puts the company to 
no onerous restriction. 

Mr. PICKETT. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Because they will have acquired title to the 
property. 

Mr. PICKETT. Absolutely. - 

Mr. MANN. And they will no longer be under stipulation. 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly not. 

Mr. MANN. If it turns out that the mining claims are 
illegal because they are fraudulent, then is the company entitled 
to any favorable consideration from Congress? 

Mr. PICKETT. The company then will be entitled to the 
consideration which the department gives to every similar com- 
pany under similar circumstances. 

Mr. MANN. I say from Congress. 

Mr. PICKETT. No; not from Congress. None whatever. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it be entitled to any consideration 
from Congress if these claims are fraudulent? 

Mr. PICKETT. In my judgment, no. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. If the gentleman will permit, it seems that 
this old open ditch has been used there for 30 years. When 
were these mineral applications made? 

Mr. PICKETT. It had been abandoned for 10 years. These 
mineral locations were made in 1910. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If I understand the gentle- 
man correctly, his contention is that before the master they 
only asserted their rights under these mineral and mining fil- 


ings? - > 
Mr. PICKETT. That is as I understand it, at least before 


the committee. 

On November 17 the court issued an order continuing the 
temporary injunction. During all of this time negotiations 
were being conducted between the representatives of the com- 
pany and of the Government; and I will further add that the 
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Government has gone to the limit of fairness in dealing with 
this company. = 

Ow November 14 the Washington office wired the district 
forester in California to prepare a draft of temporary permit 
between the company and the department and forward to Wash- 
ington. The telegram further stated, and I quote it for the 
purpose of showing the fairness of the department: 

If you believe the delay of mails will materially prejudice company, 
send essential parts of draft, including description of land, by night 
wire. Temporary permit will then be prepared here, and when signed 
will wire you to let construction proceed. 

This certainly shows a spirit of fairness on the part of the 
department. A tentative draft was prepared, which was signed 

by the company and forwarded to Washington for approval. 

å Mr. MADDEN. And, as a matter of fact, it was no agree- 
ment until it was approved. 

Mr. PICKETT. That is precisely what I am getting at. I 
have in my hand here a copy thereof, and I call your attention 
to the clause prepared in blank for the signature of the Agri- 
cultural Department, as follows: 


Approved this — ay. of , 1910, and permission granted, sub- 
ject to the conditions hereinbefore named. 


Secretary of Agriculture. 

It was simply a proposed agreement, not operative until 
signed by both parties, and therefore no rights were acquired 
under it. In this connection I will refer to the statement of the 
company’s attorney, Mr. Lane. 

But I will pause at this time to make-an observation with 
reference to the statement made by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker]. It is true that the report from the com- 
mittee bears on its face the statement that it is a unanimous 
report, and it may be true that at the time the report was 
ordered by the committee no one present entered an objection. 
This, however, does not justify the statement made by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. I quote as follows: 


That is the unanimous report handed to me by the clerk of the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and after that I made out the report, 
took it back to the committee and read it—read the ot that they 
were going to file in the House and in the committee—and not one living 
man said or made objection to it 

And I also quote from the opening of his remarks, as follows: 


Until the morning of January 5, when this bill was originally called 
up, there seemed to be no objection whatever to it. Objection was then 
made to its consideration because it was on the Private Calendar. 

We had hearings on this bill in August, 1911, and no one can 
read the hearings themselyes, without any reference to the dis- 
cussion that took place in the committee after the hearings 
were concluded, and say that there was no objection to this bill. 
The examination of the representatives of the company and my 
expressions on the subject, which appear in connection there- 
with, disclose my view at that time. Furthermore, after the 
hearings were concluded and the matter was informally dis- 
cussed by the committee, I at least had the understanding that 
the bill would not be further considered. 

I haye been informed that others of the committee had the 
same understanding. This is supported by the fact that the 
committee took the affirmative action of appointing a subcom- 
mittee for the purpose of seeing whether a stipulation could be 
secured so that the matter would remain in status quo pending 
the litigation. 

When I returned to Washington in December I had not fully 
recovered from a recent illness and was unable to attend one of 
the meetings of the committee, which happened to be the meet- 
ing on December 19 when this bill was reported. However, 
after the bill was reported and my attention called to it I stated 
to the committee that I was opposed to the measure and reserved 
the right to oppose it upon the floor. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. RARER] was present at the time, and if he had 
been entirely frank would have stated this fact affirmatively 
to the House. It recalls to my mind the old adage of Benjamin 
Franklin that “ half the truth is often a great lie.” 

Now, then, getting back to Mr. Lane. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. KENDALL. Was there a subcommittee appointed to 
negotiate the stipulation between the department and the Hydro- 
Electric Co. by the committee? 

Mr. PICKETT. No formal action was taken by the com- 
mittee. The matter was informally discussed, and three mem- 
bers, as I recall it. were selected to see the department with the 
view of ascertaining whether an arrangement could be secured 
whereby, as I have heretofore suggested, the company would 
not be disturbed in its use of the land pending the final adjudica- 
tion of the case between the Government and the company. 

There was nothing in the original bill which indicated the 
controversy or litigation between the Government and the com- 
pany. When these facts developed on the hearings and when 


Mr. Lane, the attorney for the company, and Judge RAKER, the 
author of the bill, both stated that all the company desired was 
not to be disturbed until the case was finally decided in the 
courts, it was thought that a stipulation of that kind might be 
secured and a subcommittee was appointed for that purpose. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Raxer] had not heard 
of this stipulation when I questioned him in regard to it dur- 
ing his remarks, but later when extending and revising his 
remarks in the Recorp stated therein that he had knowledge of 
it as early as last September, but that the matter had escaped 
his mind when questioned during the heat of debate. 

I will now return to the first alleged permit—the tentative 
draft submitted to the department for approval, but which was 
never signed—and also to the statements of Mr. Lane in 
respect to it. I will quote from the hearings before the com- 
mittee as follows (Hearings, p. 17): 

Mr. Picxetr. After the injunction was granted was any further work 
done on the part of your company? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; but it was done under a temporary arrangement 
which we made with the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. PICKETT. Did you make an arrangement with the Agricultural 
Department to proceed with the work after the temporary injunction 
was granted? 

Mr. Lane. That is true. 

Mr. pam On what page is that set forth? 

Mr. The arrangement made is set forth on pages 65 and 66. 

I call your attention to the direct question I propounded to 
Mr. Lane. S 

Did you make an arrangement with the Agricultural Department to 
p with the work after the temporary injunction was granted? 

The question could not have been stated more directly, and it 
was propounded for the very purpose of ascertaining whether 
any arrangement had been effected between the company and 
the department after the temporary injunction was granted. 
And now note the answer which Mr. Lane made to that question, 
as follows: “That is true.” 

There is nothing equivocal about this answer. It is a direct 
and simple statement that an arrangement had been effected 
under which they could proceed with their work. 

It will be observed that he further states that the arrange- 
ment which was made is set forth on pages 65 and 66, referring 
to House Document No. 1425, Sixty-first Congress, third session. 
This so-called arrangement is the tentative draft of permit to 
which I have already called attention, and which was not signed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and was not and could not be 
operative until it was so signed. Notwithstanding this, Lane 
claimed at the outset that an arrangement was made, as his 
quoted statement clearly shows. In the further examination of 
Mr. Lane he admitted that the arrangement never became op- 
erative. I read as follows from the hearings: 


Mr. PICKETT. So that arrangement never became effective? 

Mr. Lang. No; it did not become effective, except that they permitted 
us to go ahead and finish the work. 

Mr. PICKETT. Where is the agreement whereby the department con- 
sented to that? 

Mr. Lane. That was done by telegram. 

Mr. PICKETT. Is the correspondence referred to in this document? 

. Lang. The correspondence is here; I do not know what the 
page is. 

Mr. Picxerr. What is the substance of it? 

Mr. Lane. The substance was that we could 
61, at the bottom of page 61 and the top o 
permit to go ahead. 

Mr. PICKETT. That gives you a revocable permier 

Mr. LANE. Yes; and which was subsequently revoked after the trouble 
came up. 

Mr. PICKETT. Now, what were the grounds claimed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the subsequent revocation? 

Mr. Laxe. Because he said that this agreement, shown on pages 65 
and 66, which we had executed, was not satisfactory. He prescribed a 
new agreement, which is shown on pages 59 to 61, inclusive. 

Mr. PICKETT. And you did not consent to that proposition? 

Mr. Lang. No, sir. 


I have set forth this testimony not only for the purpose of 
showing that Mr. Lane was incorrect in his original statement, 
but also for its application to the temporary permit to which [ 
will now refer. After refusing to approve of the form of permit 
submitted to which I have above referred, and still desirous not 
to interfere with the construction work of the company, the 
department prepared a new stipulation, which it thought would 
be satisfactory to the company, while at the same time con- 
forming to the general rules and regulations of the department, 
wired the district forester that permit had been issued and that 
stipulation would follow for execution by the company. This 
was followed with a letter stating as follows: 

I inclose for transmission for permittee the temporary permit and the 
draft of stipulations to be executed by it. 

By an oversight the stipulations were not inclosed in the 
letter of transmittal. However, a copy of the stipulations was 
given to the attorney of the Hydro-Electrie Co. in Washington, 
Mr. Pierce, who at once transmitted the stipulations to Mr. 
Lane in San Francisco. I want you to mark this statement 
that the stipulations were as a matter of fact given, on the 


o ahead. It is on page 
page 62. It is just a 
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same day the letter was sent, to the attorney for the company 
here in Washingon, who transmitted them to Mr. Lane, the 
attorney for the company, in San Francisco. 

Mr. Lane has been here advocating this bill before the com- 
mittee, and those who are supporting it are asking for what 
they term equitable relief on the part of Congress. Ordinarily 
he who seeks equity should, under the old familiar rule, come 
into court with clean hands. And now I direct your attention 
to the statement of Mr. Lane. [Quoting from page 23 of 
hearings :] 

Having signed this 
JJ. ĩͤ ebbert. tes tha EEES at tee mall cae: TAa 
it was 30 days later—they came to us with this stipulation, or rather 
this stipulation you see there—this elaborate one which we objected 
to—was sent to us for us to sign. 

You will notice that he here states that it was 30 days after 
the permit was received before the receipt of the stipulations, 
when, as I have stated, a copy of the stipulations was delivered 
to Mr. Pierce, the company’s attorney in Washington, at the 
time the letter of transmission was sent, and that he [Mr. 
Pierce] promptly transmitted the stipulations to Mr. Lane in 
San Francisco, so that the company, through its attorney, had 
the stipulations in its possession with the knowledge that it 
ven not execute them and proceeded with its construction 
work. 

There is another important fact right in this connection. The 
restraining order which was issued by the court was conditioned 
upon the failure of the company to secure a permit from the 
Government. They took the permit and the stipulations, which, 
they state, they could not approve, and proceeded with the con- 
struction work across the Government property. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In yiolation of the injunction? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly it was in violation of the injunc- 
tion. That is the very point in the matter, for, knowing they 
could not approve of the stipulations, it was their duty to re- 
turn them to the department and acting in good faith with the 
department and in compliance with the order of the court, 
cease construction work until they had reached an agreement. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this is a good time to es- 
tablish a precedent that those who come here seeking relief from 
Congress must have a record of good faith behind them. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I now pass to another branch of the case. When the facts 
were disclosed at the hearings with reference to the long-pend- 
ing controversy between the Hydro-Electrie Co. and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and also the litigation in the courts, which 
had then been pending for practically a year, it certainly seemed 
quite remarkable that they should ask Congress for relief, in 
brief, to pass a law taking the matter out of the hands of the 
department and settling the litigation pending in the courts. 
During the hearings Mr. Lane stated that they based their 
rights on their so-called mining claims, and that they were will- 
ing to stand upon the validity of the mining claims as deter- 
mined by the court. It was further stated that all they desired 
was that the company be not disturbed pending the litigation. 
I quote from Mr. Lane as follows (Hearings, p. 12) : 


This bill grants a permaneat right of way as long. as the beneficial 
use of it is made; but the main wing is merely is: The company 
wants to know, because it has capital invested—wants to make sure 
that it will run until the law Is decided, because when the law is de- 
cided we certainly intend to obey. 

And again he says (Hearings, p. 9): 

Now, then, what we are asking is this: We do not want to be given 
any legal right any more than is absolately necessary to keep this 
project running, but we don't want to shut down our project on a 
temporary injunction. We are perfectly Se to do everything that 
is there, and we don't care how the court finally decides the case, just 
so as we can keep going until the court does decide (if it reaches that 
nares that we have no-legal right, and we are willing to give 
bond pending that decision. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER], the author of 
this bill, expressed the same view. I quote from the hearings: 

The CHAIRMAN. Why would not the issue of a permit pending this 
a Sg be satisfactory? 

Mr. Raker. It would. 

So that, I repeat, all they asked at the conclusion of the hear- 
ings was that some arrangement could be effected whereby the 
company would not be disturbed until the court had finally de- 
cided the case, and now, after securing such stipulation, they 
are here pressing this bill. 

Our friends from California and the West have a very 
peculiar view of the relation of the Government to its public 
domain. Here is a statement by my good and genial friend 
from California, Judge RAkxn, and I quote it simply for the 
purpose of showing the general attitude of the West upon these 
matters: 

Mr. Raker. And we concede and assume, so far as this committee 
is concerned, that tive of the title to the land, and irrespective 
of the hold of the court conceding they have got the property in 
violation of mining law— 


Mark the words— 


conceding they have got the property in violation of the mining law, 
that we aré not now criticizing the department and these people, but 
we 2 the right to run a pipe line across this 3, 800 feet of 


The . Even thou courts fin 
2 igh the may find that the claim is 


E that it is fraudulent, think thi 

e AN. Con g tha s udulen ‘ou this legis- 
lation ought to be enact 

Mr. BRAKER That is tee position 8 granted? 

Gentlemen, I was astounded that a member of the committee, 
a Member of this high legislative body, would say that notwith- 
standing this company had fraudulently attempted to enter upon 
the public domain, notwithstanding it had defied the authority 
of the Government, nevertheless he would urge the passage of 
this legislation. f 
ar E Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 

ere `~ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. RAKER. I am sure the gentleman does not want to 
misrepresent the facts. He does not want to put false words 
in my mouth, does he? 

Mr. PICKETT. No; I am reading from the Hearings, page 14. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that the record shows that the 
corporation bought their property from three individuals, and 
before any notice or litigation was involved in this matter, and 
that my statement was in relation to the mining claims; that if 
the court should hold that the original locaters had violated 
the law, which I do not concede to-day, notwithstanding that 
they would deprive the company of their rights? That is, this 
company had the right of way for its ditch across the mining 
land, and any subsequent title would not affect it, and whatever 
the title to the mining claims might be, its title to a right of 
way across this particular tract of land was held under the act 
of 1866 and subsequent acts of Congress for over 30 years, and 
any subsequent owner of this land would take it subject to its 
prior right; the Government would be in the same position, for 
it made the grant over its land by the acts of Congress. I 
simply made it as a supposition. 

The master held they were “paper claims,” but this does 
not settle the question by any means. The record clearly shows 
that the mining claims are valid. But this validity or non- 
validity would not affect the company’s prior right of way for 
its water ditch across this particular tract covered by their 
mining claims marked in blue on the map now before the 
House. They want to change from an open ditch to a closed 
pipe line, 

This litigation now pending in the United States Circuit Court 
of California and the delay incident thereto brought them to 
Congress asking for a grant of an easement. This would settle 
the matter. Will the gentleman read my statement again? 

Mr. PICKETT. I will read it over again for the gentleman’s 
satisfaction : 

Mr. Raker. And we concede and assume, so far as this committee Is 
concerned, that irrespective of the title to the land, and irrespective of 
the holding the court—conceding they have got 3 in 
re nd hela Wels Dat ws ply want . ight te tin ib 
ine acrous 1818880 . — of desert rie it 8 mee 

Mr. RAKER. Right there, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. PICKETT. Let me finish reading the gentleman’s state- 
ment. It goes on: ~ 

Ths CHAIRMAN. Even though the court may find that the claim is 
fraudulent? 

Mr. Raker. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Conceding that it is fraudulent, you think this 
legislation ought to be enacted, and a right of way granted? 

Mr. Raker. That is our position. 

Mr. Chairman, I am simply using the words that the gentle- 
man from California used, as the record states them, It may 
be that the reporter did not take them down correctly. I hope 
he did not take them correctly. I am not putting into the 
gentleman’s mouth any words that the record shows he did not 
say. I am simply quoting the words shown in the record. 

I repeat that is a most remarkable statement, that even if the 
court should hold the claims were fraudulent and in violation of 
the law, the gentleman would still stand before the committee 
and the House and urge this legislation. If the gentleman can 
take any consolation out of that, he is welcome to it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. PICKETT. I do. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he believes, when a man concedes for the purpose of argu- 
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ment that a point is well made, that he should be held to that 
concession? 

Mr. PICKETT. This was not an argument. It was a state- 
ment before the committee of those responsible for the measure. 
It was a hearing on the bill introduced by the gentleman 
himself. : 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield 
again to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 4 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has stated what occurred before 
the committee, and he has stated his position. Is it not a fact 
that all that occurred was in what the gentleman read to-day? 
Was it not taken down by the reporter in the first hearing? 

Mr. PICKETT. AN that occurred during the examination 
before the committee. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman read all that occurred be- 
fore the committee? 

Mr. PICKETT. After the hearing was completed, and after 
Mr. Lane left the room, we then took up informally the ques- 
tion of what disposition would be made of the bill, and that of 
course would not appear in the printed proceedings. 

Mr. RXKER. Is it not a fact that nothing was discussed as 
to the final disposition of the bill until after an objection was 
made and an article—a circular—was sent to each Member of 
Congress? And did not I come before the committee when the 
gentleman from Iowa was present at the next meeting and de- 
mand that the committee bring every man who had any knowl- 
edge before the committee and reopen the hearings, and have a 
fuli and complete hearing? And did not the gentleman say it 
was not necessary? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly it was unnecessary. As far as I 
am concerned, we have had hearings enough. I am willing 
to submit the case upon the hearings we have had. I am con- 
fining myself entirely to the record or hearings, 

Mr. RAKER. So am I; but I do not want the gentleman, 
when we had the hearings before the committee, to have made 
no objection and then, when some outsider makes objection, 
come upon the floor of the House and say he did not have an 
opportunity to register his objection. 

Mr. PICKETT. I want to say to the gentleman that he is 
not stating the facts. 

Mr. RAKER. I am stating the facts, and the gentleman 
moore that the proceedings in regard to the matter are of 
record. 

Mr. PICKETT. I am willing for the Members of this House 
to read the hearings. Some of them have already called atten- 
tion to the fact of my opposition as disclosed by the hearings. 
You can not read the examination of Mr. Lane and the ques- 
tions I propounded to him—any fair-minded man can not read 
it without discovering that I was opposed to the bill last sum- 
mer. I will submit that question to the Members who have read 
the hearings. And, furthermore, the gentleman knows what I 
stated when he came to me. I said to him, “I do not care to 
have the matter opened up again for further hearings. We 
have had hearings enough. All I desire is to reserve the right 
to oppose the measure on the floor.” 

Mr. RAKER. The only thing I am asking is this: I want the 
gentieman to be as frank before this committee as he was before 
the Committee on the Public Lands, and I do not want him to 
try to accuse some member of the committee in regard to the 
8 when a full opportunity was given for hearing; that 
s all. ; 

Mr. PICKETT. There is no complaint about not having am- 
ple hearings. I do not think if we had hearings for weeks it 
would disclose any more material facts than were developed in 
these hearings. There is no doubt about that. We have suffi- 
cient facts before us. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The question of the unanimity 
of this committee seems to be at issue. Will the gentleman 
state whether or not there are any other members of the com- 
mittee who are either objecting or reserving the right to object 
to the passage of this bill? 

Mr. PICKETT. I have heard some of them state that they 
would not vote for it. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentleman does ques- 
tion the unanimity of this report—that is, so far as representing 
the individual opinions of the members of the committee? 

Mr. PICKETT. I simply state what some of the Members 
have said to me, whether they were present at the time the bill 
was reported I would not say, but I will add that I make no 
suggestion that the bill was called up on the theory that certain 
Members were absent at the time. I raise no question that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] acted in good faith, so 
far as calling up the bill was concerned. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia did not call up the bill at all, but that it was called up 
by the chairman of the committee? 

Mr: PICKETT. I do not know, and it is wholly immaterial. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that a motion was made by 
another Member, not myself, and seconded by another Member? 
I hold in my hand the original bill, with the original annota- 
tions by the clerk of the Committee on Public Lands, which says 
that it was unanimously adopted, and that I was then ordered 
to prepare the report. 

Mr. PICKETT. I have raised no question about that. 

Mr. RAKER. That is shown in the handwriting of the clerk, 

Mr. PICKETT. The record states it was unanimously adopted 
by those who were present at the time. Nobody disputes that. 

This will be a good place to quote again from the record, this 
time with the view of more fully disclosing the attitude of the 
Hydro-Electrie Co., and incidentally to show my attitude at the 
time of the hearings last summer: 

Mr. Pickett. Now, then, you commenced the construction, and com- 
menced to lay your pi s across this 160 acres? 

Mr. Lane. Across the mining claim; yes. 
os 1 PICKETT. And after you had proceeded some 400 feet or 800 

Mr. Lanz. I don't remember now. 

Mr. Prcxerr. After you had proceeded a short distance—— 

Mr. LANE. I think they had the pipe laid for 100 feet. 

Mr. PICKETT (continua The representative of the Government 
notified you not to pro any farther until you had complied with 
the rules and regulations of the department? 

omer —— He came out and stopped the work and threatened to ar- 
res 

Mr. PICKETT. You had advised your client to proceed in any event? 

Mr. LANE. I advised them to submit to arrest, and as fast as these 
men were bailed out to put them back to work and go on. 

Mr. Picknrr. In other words, you asserted your rights in opposition 
to the claim of the representative of the Government? 

Mr. Lang. We asked this 

Mr. Raker. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Lane. That is true, but 

Mr. Pickett. Wait a minute. So that, as I say, after the Govern- 
ment had notified you not to proceed, and what they claimed to be the 
law, and without obtaining a mit in pursuance of the rules and regu- 
lations of the department for crossing Government lands within a 
forest reserve, you advised your client to proceed? 

Mr. Lang. I did. 

It is here seen that notwithstanding the repeated notices 
served upon the company by the Government that the company 
was determined to enter upon the land in question in defiance of 
the Government authority, and even to the point of giving direc- 
tions to put the men back to work as fast as they were bailed 
out if arrested. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Who was Mr. Lane? 

Mr. PICKETT. He was the attorney of the company. 

Briefly summarizing this branch of the case, I assert that the 

following facts are clearly established; the land in question was 
within a national forest reserve over which the Department of 
Agriculture had jurisdiction; that after the company had com- 
menced the construction of its pipe lines and before it reached 
the Government land it was notified by the Government that it 
would be necessary to obtain a permit before entering thereon. 
I refer to the notice in November, 1909. That after the com- 
pany acquired the mining claims further notices were served by 
the Government questioning the validity of the mining claims 
and forbidding the company to enter upon the public domain. 
That after the temporary injunction had been granted, condi- 
tioned upon receiving a permit, the company proceeded with its 
construction work without a yalid stipulation, doing so, as the 
company’s attorney stated, under the proposed draft which was 
never signed by the Secretary. That when the department is- 
sued a temporary permit, accompanying the same with stipula- 
tions to be signed by the company, they held the stipulations, 
knowing at the time they would not sign them and proceeded 
with the work. The findings of the master in chancery that 
these mining claims are fraudulent at least should raise a pre- 
sumption as to their fraudulent character so far as Congress is 
concerned. 
And now after being in open controversy with the executive 
braneh of the Government, and with litigation pending in the 
judicial branch of the Government, they come before the legis- 
lative branch on the specious pretext of equitable relief. Great 
heavens, I would like to know where they find their definition of 
“equitable relief.“ [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PICKETT. Yes. ` 
Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. This matter has been in liti- 
gation for 19 months? 

Mr. PICKETT. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The last affirmative action 
taken by the court was on November 17, at which time the in- 
junction was made permanent. 
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Mr. PICKETT. The injunction was applied for in August, a 
temporary order granted August 10, and it was continued on 
November 17. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. With the one qualification 

Mr. PICKETT. Depending, of course, on a permit from the 
Government. . 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. What has taken place since 
then? 

Mr. PICKETT. As far as the litigation is concerned? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. PICKETT. Nothing has taken place since then except 
the stipulation which was entered into between the Department 
of Justice and the company, providing for leaving matters in 
statu quo, pendente lite. That stipulation was inserted in the 
Record by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. They 
are occupying the land. Their pipes are across it. They are 
now in the courts upon their rights, as they insist, under these 
mining claims. They will not be disturbed until the court de- 
cides that case. If the court decides their way, there is no 
necessity for this legislation. If the court decides that the min- 
ing claims are fraudulent, they will then be required to agree 
upon terms of a permit with the Agricultural Department under 
the law which Congress has passed, and under the rules and 
regulations of the Department applicable to such cases. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? = 

Mr. PICKETT. I yield first to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. In the light of ordinary pro- 
cedure, how soon would the gentleman regard it as possible for 
a decision to be reached? 

Mr. PICKETT. I do not know. The Department of Justice 
informally informed me that it would be reached this spring. 
The gentleman understands the uncertainties of litigation. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I assume that this legislation 
is somewhat of an emergency character. 

Mr. PICKETT. There is no emergency character about it. 
The company is not suffering. Its pipes are there. The plant 
is in operation. The attorney for the company stated in the 
hearings that all they asked was to have the case tried in the 
courts, and in the meantime matters remain in statu quo. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated in the beginning that the value of the 
land in controversy was of no importance as compared to the 
other issues involved. I have already discussed the record, 
showing the controversy that has been in existence between the 
company and the Agricultural Department and also the litiga- 
tion pending in the courts. It is immaterial whether the mining 
claims are fraudulent or not, so far as we are now concerned. 
The department charged with the duty under legislative act of 
protecting the national domain asserts that the claims are 
fraudulent, and the court has thus far held that the claims are 
fraudulent, and I urge that it is not proper for Congress to be 
asked to step in at this time and settle the same through legis- 
lative enactment. 

But beyond all this there rises before us the important ques- 
tion of Government control over the great water-power rights 
incident to the use of our national domain. 

The control of the use of Government land for hydroelectric 
development was one of the reasons for the act of February 15, 
1901 (31 Stat., 790). It was the very purpose of the act not 
to permit the acquirement of vested rights in violation of the 
public interest or the policy of the Government in respect to 
such uses. The Department of Agriculture in its dealings with 
the Hydro-Electric Co. has simply been obeying the clearly 
expressed purpose of that act. One of the means of avoiding 
the effect of that act on the part of hydroelectric companies 
is through the mining law. It is well illustrated in the case 
before us. The conservation of our natural resources is one of 
the big questions in this country. It may be true that the Gov- 
ernment has waited longer than it should, but the fact that it 
has in the past permitted its valuable resources to pass into 
the hands of private interests or monopoly does not justify a 
continuance of that policy in the future. The department has 
simply asked the Hydro-Electric Co. in this case to accept 
stipulations which the department requires under its general 
rules and regulations of other companies under similar circum- 
stances. I will not pause to consider in detail the provisions 
of a stipulation, but will call attention to one single paragraph, 
as follows: 


That the works to be constructed and (or) maintained under said 
permit will not be owned, leased, trusteed, „or controlled by 
any device permanently, temporarily, directly, indirectly, tacitly. or in 
any manner whatsoever so that they form part of, or in any way 
affect, any combination or are in anywise controlled by any combina- 
tion, in form of an unlawful trust, or form the subject of any 
contract or conspiracy to limit the output of electric energy, or in re- 
straint of trade with foreign nations or between two or more States or 
Territories or within — . — State or Territory in the generation, sale, 
or distribution of electric energy. 


It is under this clause that the Government is seeking to pre- 
vent the use of its public domain in the interest of monopoly. 
The bill before us gives to the company the right to the land 
during the term of its beneficial use, which means perpetuity, 
and would take away any control whatever on the part of the 
Government. It would be contrary to the policy of the Govern- 
ment as expressed in its statutes and administered by its execu- 
tive department. 

Upon what theory can Congress be asked to make this-ex- 
ception? Why should this company be singled out for a 
special privilege? Is it to reward it for its defiance of the 
officers of the Government whom we have charged with the 
duty of protecting our public domain? Is it to rebuke the 
court for its decision thus far rendered in the case? Has not 
the company elected its remedy? Why should it not pursue it to 
a finality? If this bill passes, on what ground can Congress 
refuse to pass similar bills in the future? And if we adopt the 
legislative policy of granting these special privileges or exemp- 
tions, why not repeal the law we have and reverse the policy of 
our Government, that has found frequent expression during the 
past few years, that our public domain and its resources belong 
to the people? 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the high character 
of the gentlemen who are connected with this company as 
stockholders or officers. I do not know them personally. I 
have received numerous letters and telegrams from friends who 
do know them and who bear witness to their standing and 
character, and I haye heard nothing to the contrary and gladly 
accede thereto. 

But the discharge of the high responsibility resting on a Mem- 
ber of this body can not be governed by friendship; it must 
rest on principle. We must act on measures according to their 
merits, irrespective of who favors or who opposes them. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I submit, looking at this meas- 
ure from every angle, the record before us, the controversy 
between the department and the company, the litigation pend- 
ing in the courts, the laws upon our statute books, the policy of 
the Government, and mindful of the interest of the people and 
of our high responsibility as legislators, that this bill in good 
conscience should not pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr. Rogerrts]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the cemmittee, I am a new Member and have seldom addressed 
this House, but I want to say at this time, after having listened 
to the very eloquent speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Pickett], that 20 minutes is too short a time within which to 
get together the mass of records that are necessary in order to 
answer the various questions that he has raised. But I do 
want to say that not all of the honest men in the United States 
live in Iowa any more than they live in any other one section. 
Not all of the men in this House are to be classed as monop- 
olists simply because they favor this measure. As far as I am 
concerned, I want it distinctly understood from the outset that 
I am not representing any corporation in any particular, man- 
ner, or form, but I am appearing here in behalf of the great 
agricultural and mining interests of the State of Nevada. I live 
very close to this power line—only a short distance from it—and 
I do know this, that those western people who have gone in 
there and put in hundreds of thousands of dollars, and who are 
trying to develop that country, were willing to go in there and 
put up that money and take a gamble long before many of those 
gentlemen who are opposing them here to-day were born. What 
is it that has materially assisted in building up New York, laid 
your ocean cables, built up San Francisco and a hundred other 
cities? It was the gold and silver produced from the great 
mines in Nevada. What is it we want to do to-day with this 
power? Is it that we want to disregard the regulations of any 
department of the Government? I say to you no. = 

We are law-abiding citizens, but we want the Government to 
deal with us equitably. We do not want these mining prop- 
erties to stand idle, as they have stood idle for the last 40 or 50 
years, depending upon this power. I know many of the men 
who went in there, I know them personally—the men that are 
interested in this concern and properties surrounding it. They 
went in and invested their money. They own this water power. 
They own it all. The Government does not own a drop of it. 
They own the stream that runs down here into Mono Lake, a 
saline lake. The Government does not own any of that. Who 
owns it? The company owns it. Who owns the power plant 
down below here? Does the Government own it? No. Who 
owns it, and who owns the mining properties below that power 
plant, only awaiting the action of electricity before they start 
in to produce more money to put into circulation? Who is it? 
The men in the West who are willing to go out there and take a 
gambler’s chance and try to do something. Yet, if the conten- 
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tion of some of the gentlemen here is correct, then the Govern- 
ment ought to hold this up. How long will it hold it up? No- 
body in God’s world would ever have undertaken the storage 
of that water power and built that dam and built that pipe 
line and conveyed that power down to its plant for the purpose 
of using it for mining and agricultural purposes, except the peo- 
ple who had their money in those mines and who had to get it 
out. Would you do it? Would the great Government of the 
United States do it? Would Mr. Pinchot do it? No. Who did 
it? Those men whom I haye known for many years, some of 
whom crossed the plains in 1849 and 1850—and now some of 
you people here in the East and South, who have no public 
lands and who are crowded out, want to go out there and say 
to us how we shall manage that which is rightfully ours. 

If the Government owned this water power, it it owned this 
water and owned this land I would say that it was a different 
question, but it doesnot. If the Government owned the property 
below it, I would say that a different question was presented, 
but the Government does not own it. Where in the name of 
common sense have you ever seen a question of equity more 
clear than the question that is presented to this House in this 
matter? If it is not a question of equity, then I do not know 
what equity is. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. COLIIER. I want to know how much of the Govern- 
ment land this pipe line goes over? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. It goes over 3,800 feet of it. 

Mr. COLLIER. And hov long is the pipe line supposed to 
be, from one end to the other, going over lands owned by 
individuals? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. I am quite certain that it does 
not cross any lands owned by individuals. The lands which 
the pipe line crosses are owned wholly by the company. 

Mr. COLLIER. How long is that line? That is what I mean. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. I think it is 5 miles. I will ask 
th: gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 0 

Mr. RAKER. I forget how many miles it is. 

Mr. COLLIER. And what you want is the right to go over 
the Government Jand? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. All we want is this right to go 
over 3,800 feet of Government land. The Government has the 
right, the absolute control of the public domain. It can with- 
draw to-mozrow if it wants to from the Forest Service any por- 
tion of the lands embraced therein. It has absolute control of, 
the public domain. 

Then why should it not in a case of this kind, where there are 
great interests at stake, grant us this right? Why should not 
every case rest upon its own merits? If another company 
comes in here and wants something, and it can put up as good 
a case as this, I do not care whether Rockefeller or Morgan or 
anybody else is behind it, I will vote for it. We want to 
progress; we want to develop; we want to go ahead. We do 
not want to be held back by some of you people because some 
man who believes in extreme conservation has said this thing 
is in the interest of a water-grabbing monopoly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Neyada. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that all the company wants is permission to cross this tract? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. The company does not want to 
submit to a revocable permit, which may be changed at the 
whim of every man who comes into the department. As the 
gentleman from California said the other day, just before Mr. 
Garfield went out of office as Secretary of the Interior—and I 
have no fault to find with him or any other official—by virtue 
of a change in his ideas and policies concerning those matters, 
with one swipe of the pen he destroyed interests amounting to 
$50,000,000, and the water supply of San Francisco, for which 
something like half a million dollars had been expended, was 
absolutely made insecure. That was done just before he went 
out of office. . 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cottier] asked the gentleman how long that ditch is. I 
find that it is between 3 and 4 miles. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. I thought it was 5 miles to the 
power house. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. I can not now. Would any of 
you as business men invest your money in any proposition 
where you have precedents like Mr. Garfield’s action staring 
you in the face? Just before he went out of office he went to 
work and canceled 35 or more of those permits. Would you 
want to inyest your money in a proposition where that was apt 


to occur? Let me tell you this: Those mining companies out 


there are obliged to have electricity. The rich ores on the top’ 


have been worked out. They were worked out in the early days. 
The town of Aurora, the town of Rawhide, the town of Lucky 
Boy, the town of Fairview, the town of Wonder in my own 
State, 100 miles away from this place, are now receiving this 
power. They have to enter into contracts, stock has to be sold 
to put into those companies, and you have to put up a pretty 
good business proposition nowadays before men will consent to 
invest their money. They want to know whether the present 
head of the Forestry Service or his successor will revoke the 
permit they have to cross these plains, and whether or not they 
wili lose the money they have invested in it, and they have a 
right to inquire. You can argue all you want about the hearing 
before the committee and what took place there. I was present 
at some of those hearings myself, and with all due respect to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Pickett], for whom I have the 
highest personal regard, I will say that I did not hear him, 
while the attorney for that company was present, raise any se- 
rious objection to the attorney’s actions in this matter so that 
the attorney might answer him. Yet upon the floor of this 
House he will attack this company and its attorneys and those 
who favor this bill. These men are all reasonable men and 
good men, and only want to be let alone. They want to go 
ahead and build up the West. 

The West would never be built up according to these poli- 
cies. How long would it be before anybody else would go in 
there and put up the money? A private individual would not, 
because he has not the mines and interests. These people have 
their money invested there and they have to get it out. How 
long would it be before the Government of the United States 
would go in there and start to develop those mining properties, 
I ask you? 

Can any of you answer? Where is the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Pickett]? Let him answer me where there is another 
company in the United States that would put up $250,000 to 
develop those mining properties in Nevada and California. 
It means, in addition to that, the turning of the water on to 
perhaps two or three thousand acres of land after they have used’ 
it for power and electricity, and it means the making of homes 
for people from your congested eastern centers. And yet some of 
you say that we should not go ahead with it. 

Some time ago there was a circular letter sent out by the Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, to which I wish to call your attention. I want 
to show you that he says in the very circular letter which he 
sent out that the permits are objectionable, and he does not 
blame the company for objecting to them. He says in his cir- 
cular letter that the company rightfully objects to those per- 
mits, but at the same time he says that this bill is indefensible 
at all points. If it is indefensible at all points, I can not see 
why he should use the language which he did, namely, that 
the company has rightfully objected to them.” 

Now, I want to answer one or two questions here. In Public 
Document No. 1424 of the Sixty-first Congress, third session, 


you will find al! of the official correspondence bearing on the 


case prior to March 4, 1911. There has been a good deal said 
of that. It appears to me that the company has shown a will- 
ingness to have its rights adjudicated in court and to avoid any 
conflict with the forestry officials. 

You will note on page 3 of the document a telegram of August 
4, 1910, showing that some construction work had already been 
done upon this disputed strip of land at the time the trouble 
arose, and on page 5 of the same document you will see another 
Forest Service telegram, bearing date of August 11, 1910, show- 
ing that the company’s attorney desired at that time to enter 
into any reasonable stipulation which would protect the inter- 
ests of both parties and try the case on its merits, and, further- 
more, he expressed the willingness to waive any advantage that 
might have accrued to the company from the fact that some 
construction work had already been done. 

On page 26 of the public document you will find a proposition 
made by the company’s attorney, Mr. E. A. Lane, wherein he 
agrees to enter into a stipulation to try the case on its merits. 
Is not that fair? And yet he is abused on this floor. The forest 
official rejected this offer, however, and rushed into court, in- 
flicting severe financial loss upon the company and unnecessa- 
rily, it appears to me, delaying the completion of the project by 
a temporary restraining order secured from the court, without 
any opportunity for the company to be heard, as I have before 
stated. 

That is only one of the things this company has been up 
against. Only a year or so ago, while I was at home, a tele- 
gram came over the wire that snowslides were coming down the 
high Sierras and were wiping out all the towns along the road. 
The power house of this plant was destroyed, and that old ditch, 
of which so much has been said, has been washed out by snow- 
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slides time and time again, and one of the reasons that old open 
ditch was not used continuously, and one of the very reasons 
that we are now asking to use this pipe line instead, was the 
washouts which are always occurring on those sliding moun- 
tains. 

As to that little bare tract of land, I want to tell you it would not 
keep a grasshopper alive for six days. There is not any vegeta- 
tion upon it. It is fit for nothing but horned toads, rattlesnakes, 
and lizards. And yet they say valuable Government property 
is being destroyed. I have heard these ultraconservationists 
stand up here and almost with tears in their eyes say that valu- 
able Government property was being destroyed. If it were an 
individual's property, they would condemn it. You would go 
across it in a minute, but, unfortunately, you can not condemn 
anything that belongs to Uncle Sam. 

And they say that the mining locations are valueless and 
throw them out of the way. That was what this master found. 
With respect to this muster, who is he? He is a college gradu- 
ate. Of course that is in his favor. Iam not. But what did he 
find? He found certain things about which he knew nothing, 
except the principles of law. He did not know how to apply 
them to the mining conditions that exist in the West. I venture 
to say he did not know how to locate a mining claim to save 
his life; and I dare say, with due respect to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Picxert], he could not tell the difference between a 
quartz mining claim and a placer claim. Those things are mis- 
understood. 

But was that matter ever approved by the court based on 
the hearing that was taken before this master? Was there any 
action taken by the court to which he reported? I want to 
say no. His report stands, and nothing has been done with 
it whatever. The court never sustained his findings. They 
are simply as they were at the time, matters of record, 

Now, in conclusion, gentlemen, let me state that there is more 
involved and a greater degree of public concern in this than 
merely the protection of this company and the men who have 
invested their money in it. It involves the future of thousands 
of acres of arid lands and the opening up of many rich mining 
districts in my own State. 

My pockets are filled with telegrams at the present time from 
very prominent mining men in the western portion of my State 
asking that I support this measure, and I want to tell you that 
they are not from dishonest men, either. They believe that 
the passage of this bill means cheap power for the development 
of those properties and that the country will be benefited by it. 
[Applause. ] 

Our State is doubtless more deeply interested and concerned 
in the outcome of this matter than any other State in the 
Union. At the present time power is being supplied to the 
mining towns of Luckyboy, Fairview, and Wonder, and in a 
short time will be supplying the camps of Aurora and Rawhide, 
all of which are situated far remote from the source of this 
power and miles and miles distant from any growth of tree life 
that could properly be classed as a forest. These towns that I 
lidye just mentioned, and which are proven mining camps, pro- 
ducing thousands upon thousands of dollars to be added to the 
Nation’s wealth, are wholly dependent upon the power that is 
supplied by the Hydro Electric Co. of California. Besides these 
mining camps and others within the State of California, there 
are thousands of acres of land only awaiting the proper instala- 
tion of electricity from this plant to become productive homes, 
and without the encouragement of the enterprise of this com- 
pany they will remain as they are at the present time—barren 
arid wastes. It would seem strange to me if this Congress 
should decide that a few barren acres of land embraced within 
a forest reserve, which never was properly intended to be such, 
should stand between the great undeveloped natural resources 
I haye just mentioned and their future development. 

It must be remembered and taken into the consideration of 
this measure that the West, and particularly the section of 
which I speak, is only partially developed and needs the encour- 
agement of the Government rather than the discouragement of 
any particular department thereof. We have no fight with the 
oflicials of the Bureau of Forestry. They are entitled to their 
views and have the right to express them; but we do contend 
that this Congress has the absolute right, by the enactment of 
law, to encourage and protect the rights of this company, re- 
gardless of any order which may have been issued by any 
official in the Forest Service. This company owns its water 
rights and has a title to them which has been in existence for 
more than 20 years. It owns its dam and pipe lines, its power 
plant, and the grounds upon which the same are located in fee 
simple. There is a little strip of ground across which this com- 
pany wants the right to convey its water power, only 3,800 feet 
in length, about which there is some controversy at the present 


time. This small tract of ground about which the controversy 
ranges is a barren, arid, rocky slide, upon which there is no 
growth of vegetation, never was, and never will be; and yet, 
forsooth, due to the overzealous efforts of some of those who 
favored the extreme conservation of our natural resurces this 
tract of land, 10 miles distant from anything that resembles a 
forest, was embraced in the reserve. Many of the people behind 
this enterprise and deeply interested in it are known to me 
personally, They are pioneers and the sons of pioneers who 
crossed the plains in 1849 and 1850 by ox teams and have owned 
valuable property in that vicinity, the development of which 
could only be brought about by the successful installation of 
electric power. In order to develop these properties they in- 
vested their money in this enterprise, snad I am told that their 
investment amounts to upward of $200,000; and yet by the sim- 
ple ruling of one of the departments of the Government this 
great enterprise is to be practically confiscated. 

In order to develop such sections of country it requires daring 
business enterprise, and men of means who believe in the 
future of Such sections should certainly have the protection of 
the Government. Would you as business men invest your money 
in uncertainties? Do you believe that it is the proper policy of 
this Government to foster and encourage the development of our 
mineral and agricultural areas, or do you believe that it is the 
proper thing to place stumbling blocks in the way of those who 
are willing to take chances on their development? Capital as a 
general thing is cautious concerning investments, and men who 
are willing to invest great sums of money in such undertakings 
which, at most, must be considered as uncertain investments, 
are certainly the ones who have built up our western frontier. 
It was such men as these who opened up and developed the 
great Comstock mines in the early days, and later Goldfield, 
Tonopah, and other great gold and silver producers. I am not 
one of those opposed to reasonable conservation which redounds 
to the benefit of the people who now liveor the generations yet to 
come, nor do I desire to be understood as criticizing the motives 
of those men in the employ of the Government who have been 
connected with this case, but I do now condemn the policy of 
the measures in this case which stand between the development 
of our natural resources on one hand and the undevelopment 
of the same resources on the other. Why, gentlemen, this power 
plant is at least 60 miles distant from a railroad, and in a 
country that would never be developed and brought into useful- 
ness without the investment of vast sums of money by those 
progressive westerners who were willing to take a legitimate 
“gamble.” It is a shame to stand for one moment for the 
policy of any man, or set of men, in a case of this kind, simply 
because the Government has entered upon a policy of con- 
servation. 

I believe in the protection of water power, and I believe in 
the protection of our forests, but I am in favor of voting for 
any measure which will tend to the further development of our 
country. This small strip of pipe line, which is the controversy 
in this case, crosses five mining claims, which it is claimed by 
the owners were duly and legally located by the locators and 
subsequently purchased by this company, and, as I have said 
before in my remarks, they constitute a tract of land worthless 
except for mining purposes, and even for that purpose they may 
prove to be utterly worthless. No one can tell until they have 
been thoroughly prospected and developed. I have seen many 
such locations, just as barren, apparently just as worthless, 
just as devoid of vegetation, become producers of great wealth. 
My contention is that the company is entitled to equitable relief 
at the hands of Congress. For years, operating under a con- 
struction of the State and United States laws, this company and 
its grantors have owned and operated an open ditch for pre- 
cisely the same purposes it now asks this House the privilege 
of maintaining and operating the pipe line in question. For 
more than 20 years these operations were being conducted, be- 
fore ever any departmental official dreamed of bringing the 
land which it crosses within the limits of a forest reserve. I 
further understand that the Forestry Department itself has 
admitted the right of the company to own and conduct the open 
ditch which I have just referred to, but in order to conduct the 
water more directly, more economically, and more efficiently 
across these lands the company did, as you or any other busi- 
ness man would have done, changed the course of the ditch 
and constructed a closed pipe line instead. The trench has 
been dug, the pipe laid, and the power necessary for the opera- 
tion of the properties dependent upon it is being generated and 
used, Camps that have been lying dormant within the State of 
Nevada since the days when Mark Twain was writing humor 
and scratching for gold in the sands of the desert are now 
active and producing camps, and to revert unnecessarily, per- 
haps, but interestingly I hope, I wish to state that the camp of 
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Aurora, in which Mark Twain's cabin now stands, and the 
camp in which he tried to make his fortune long before electric 
power was dreamed of, is one of the camps dependent upon this 
act of Congress. 

This company not only wants but should be granted a clear 
title, so that all legal doubt as to its operations may be set 
at rest and that no uncertainties may exist as to the status of 
the questions involved. No one will be harmed by the passage 
of the bill at this time, nor will any precedent be established 
inimical to the interests of the Forest Bureau. The introducer 
of this bill, the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER], has 
specifically pointed out in a written statement which he fur- 
nished to various Members of this House, that under an act of 
Congress approved February 1, 1905, which grants rights of way 
across forest reserves for mining and municipal purposes that 
the company claims not only a right of way, but a vested ease- 
ment for its pipe line. I believe that the laws governing the 
mineral lands and locations will be found upon examination to 
be liberal enough to warrant any person who believes in the 
development of such property to go ahead with his enterprise. 
I can not believe that Congress will seriously consider the Hon, 
Mr. Pinchot’s argument in connection with this case. I believe 
that if he were as familiar with the conditions that exist in 
that section of the country as those of us whose good fortune 
it is to live there, that he would, notwithstanding his zeal con- 
cerning conservation, withdraw his objections to the passage 
of this bill and apologize to those pioneer business men who 
have devoted their entire lives to western development, for the 
statement which he has circulated among the Members of this 
House. I will not be as unkind to Mr. Pinchot as he was to 
the owners of this company in the criticism of their motives, 
nor do I for a moment impute to him any ulterior motive in his 
objections to this legislation, but I truly do disagree with him 
concerning the propriety of this legislation and concerning the 
propriety of the statements which reflect upon men whose lives 
and characters are beyond reproach and who were working for 
the upbuilding and development of the natural resources of this 
country before he was born. To develop great properties re- 
quires capital, and that capital must be guided and protected 
along the lines of its legitimate investments. This company, in 
order to proceed with its work, must have the support of the 
various mining and agricultural enterprises to which it intends 
to supply its power. y 

Mining and agricultural companies, as well as individuals, 
who look forward to the development of their properties, must 
have some assurance that the rights of the company with which 
they enter into contracts for electric power will be protected in 
their rights, and that those rights will not be subject to the 
whim of every man who might be selected to pass upon the 
questions involved in the maintenance of a forest reserve. Yet 
those who oppose this measure would give to this company, 
which has invested so many-thousands of dollars and which is 
doing so much for the upbuilding of our country, a revocable 
permit, if you please, for the conduct of its business. If such a 
policy should be carried out, there would never be any material 
progress or advancement in the West. Would the Government, 
whose only claim is.a disputed right in these apparently worth- 
less acres of shale rock, undertake the development of any of 
these resources? No. Why, then, should a “dog in the man- 
ger” policy be pursued and those who are willing to proceed 
in the opening up of those great enterprises be retarded and dis- 
couraged in their undertaking? It must be remembered and 
seriously considered that this company early in the summer of 
1910 constructed a dam upon its own land at Lake Bundy, for 
the purpose of storing the storm and flood waters, which would 
otherwise run to waste, and utilizing such waters for the gen- 
eration of a small amount of electric power—approximately 
1,000 horsepower—to be used in its own mine operations and 
for sale to other mine owners, and for other purposes; that 
not a foot of Government land was to be or is covered by the 
dam or flooded by the waters of the reservoir; that the Govern- 
ment does not own the land where the operations begin nor 
where they end. 

The questions involved in this case are in a class entirely dif- 
ferent from those in any other case to which my attention has 
been called. The Hon. Mr. Pinchot claims that the question at 
issue is a small one and that the value of the land for national 
forest purposes will not be seriously reduced by the construction 
of the pipe line. He claims, however, that the importance of the 
precedent involved is as great as the actual issue is small, and 
that the essential facts of the situation are that the company is 
attempting through congressional legislation to establish the 
right of water-power companies to take and use for their own 
purposes whatever national forest lands they please in spite of 
the Government and the courts. He claims that the bill is in- 
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defensible at all points, and yet he admits in his circular letter 
of January 6, 1912, that power companies very properly object 
to the law under which revocable permits are at present given. 
My understanding of the question is that Congress has the right 
at any time to withdraw from forest reservation any lands that 
it may see fit. It has absolute control of the public domain. 
Can it be argued that the officials of the Forest Reserve or of 
any of the departments of Government have more power than 
Congress itself? If Congress should, as I firmly believe it will, 
after going thoroughly into the merits of this case, in its dis- 
cretion grant the relief prayed for in this bill, no harm could 
possibly result from it, for each case that may hereafter be pre- 
sented would have to stand upon its own merits. Mr. Pinchot 
further contends that this bill does not make possible any de- 
velopment that would be impossible without it. In reply to 
that, I desire to state that it is improbable that any man or set 
of men, who were not interested in large undeveloped properties, 
both mining and agricultural, wholly dependent upon this proj- 
ect, would ever have undertaken the enterprise. These prop- 
erties would remain undeveloped perhaps forever. He further 
states in his letter that the department is now, and has con- 
stantly, been ready to grant under the proper and customary 
safeguards the right which this bill proposes to grant without 
any safeguard at all. 

My study of this case leads me to the conclusion that this 
statement is inconsistent with the statement previously made by 
the gentleman, wherein he says that the companies properly ob- 
jected to the permits under the present law governing national 
forests. He further states, in terse language, that this bill 
should be killed promptly, because it “ would make it harder to 
control monopoly and impair or destroy the right of the people 
to handle their own property in their own interests.” In this 
connection I desire to state that that is the very object for 
which this bill is introduced, namely, to allow the company 
which owns this property to manage it, not only in its own in- 
terests but for the public welfare. I am just as much opposed 
to illegal monopolies as any inan, and am opposed to impairing 
or destroying the rights of the people, but I am also opposed to 
any policy of government which stands in the way of legitimate 
development and progress. Furthermore, the contention of Mr. 
Pinchot that this bill is in the interest of “ water-power grab- 
bers” and favors monopoly, I must say that he disagrees with 
the local forest officers who testified before the Public Lands 
Committee, as will be shown in question and answer 11, on page 
5, of the hearing before said committee. This question was 
asked, “ Will the desired special use involve monopoly?” An- 
swer, “No.” On page 41 of the hearing before the committee, 
Mr. Williams, the Assistant Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, testified as follows: 

Mr. Votstrap. But is the Government going to suffer any damage in 
any way that would be irreparable? 

r. WILLIAMS. No; no individual in the United States will suffer 
one penny. 

Now, the records show that the Hydro-Electrie Co. first com- 
menced its work in the early summer of 1910, and there was no 
trouble with any of the forestry officials until the latter part of 
July, 1910. when in the construction of its pipe line it became 
necessary to cross this barren tract of land, which is the source 
of all this trouble. In crossing this land the forest officials at- 
tempted to prevent the construction work by threatening to 
arrest the men in the company's employ. The officials of the 
forest reserve demanded that the company surrender all its 
property rights and its legal claim of rights under the mining 
laws to cross this small barren tract of land, and take out a 
revocable permit, containing the same terms and con titions as 
though it were operating exclusively on- Government land in- 
stead of upon its own land held in private ownership. Shortly 
after the threat of arrest was made, a suit for injunction was 
instituted and obtained, ex parte, without any opportunity to 
the company for a hearing, a temporary restraining order. By 
virtue of this order the company’s work was tied up for more 
than three months. 

In the meantime the local master in chancery had heard evi- 
dence on the question of the issuance of the injunction pendente 
lite and had reported recommending the issuance of such injunc- 
tion. It might be well to state, however, that this report was 
never confirmed by the court, and therefore no injunction 
pendente lite was ever issued upon the report. 

Some time later, after considerable negotiation between the 
company and the Government officials, the Government officials 
granted the company a temporary permit and authorized con- 
struction to proceed, with the understanding that the company 
would be allowed to operate continuously, pending a final judg- 
ment by the court upon its merits. It was mutually agreed that 
any injunction pendente lite which should issue should con- 
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template this temporary permit and should not prohibit con- 
tinted operation under such permit. 

The company had been moved to open negotiations with the 
Government officials on account of the great financial loss caused 
by the prolonged tie-up of its construction work under the ex 
parte temporary restraining order. Therefore the company, in 
consideration of the understanding just described and of the 
issuance of the temporary permit which allowed construction 
and operation to proceed, agreed on its part to the issuance of 
the formal order for injunction pendente lite. This agreement 
the company carried out in open court. 

It was not long therenfter until the officials of the Govern- 
ment submitted to the company for execution, and demanded 
that it sign, the same form of permit which it had refused to 
sign from the first. The company offered to sign any temporary 
agreement, reasonable in its terms, which would be binding 
pending litigation only and which would not jeopardize the com- 
pany's legal claim, but would allow it to proceed in court. How- 
ever, the officials representing the Government insisted that the 
company should sign the objectionable permit, which they pro- 
posed without modification in any word, syllable, or letter. The 
company refused to sign any such agreement, and thereupon the 
Government officials revoked the permit which they had pre- 
viously granted and upon which the company had acted in good 
faith, and attempted to close down the company’s plant and to 
force it to tear up its pipe line by invoking against the company 
the formal order of court for an injunction pendente lite, which 
had been issued by the consent of the parties, 

During this time, however, the company had expended several 
thousand dollars and had completed its pipe line and constructed 
its power house and transmission lines, and was furnishing 
electricity for its own operations and for the operations of 
other miners. 

During the time the construction work had been prevented 
the forestry officials instructed the local forest officers to grant 
a temporary permit to the company, provided it would make the 
same agreement which it had offered to make in the beginning, 
with the further proviso, however, that the company should 
in open court consent to the issuance of a temporary injunction. 

The company had already been long delayed in this work, and 
had suffered a heavy financial loss, and winter was fast ap- 
proaching. This meant another year’s delay, and the company 
finally consented to the terms proposed, ih fact, after prelimi- 
nary consultation with the local officers, the company had made 
the offer which appears on page 69 of the document. 

I will quote from that page: a 


Mr. Lane, attorney for the Hydro-Electrie Co., has agreed that if the 
department will issue a temporary permit he, on behalf of the company, 
will go into court and state that no objection will be offered to the 
issuance of a temporary injunction and to the amendment of the order 
to include a pron bition against maintenance and operation of a pipe 
line or any other water conduit across all or any part of the lands 
question. He will stipulate, if such temporary permit is issued, to ap- 
ply for and execute a final permit in the form presented by the depart- 
ment whenever the company fails in its litigation. He wishes, how- 
eyer, to have this temporary permit run until the close of any litiga- 
tion the company may care to institute—which might mean until a 
decision was rendered on fina! appeal to the Supreme Court. He is 
rs—that the temporary permit shall such 


willing—in fact, prefe 
charges as a final permit would: but to avoid any difficulties in making 
that all checks shall be 


refunds if the 8 should be successful. 

deposited in escrow until the completion of the litigation. In case the 
company is defeated the final permit would date from the beginning of 
the litigation 

The offer which I have just quoted was communicated to the 
Forester by letter and also by telegram, which you will notice 
at the top of page 68 of the document. The telegram is ad- 
dressed to the Forester, at Washington, and was sent from San 
Francisco on the night of the 12th of November, 1910. The 
Forester's reply was sent from Washington to San Francisco 
on the night of November 14, 1910, with direction to the local 
forester at San Francisco to prepare such temporary permit 
embodying proposed agreement to be drawn up by Mr. Lane, 
representing the company, and by Mr. Merrill, chief engineer of 
the Forest Service, the United States district attorney at San 
Francisco, and the local solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at San Francisco, representing the Government. The tele- 
gram just referred to will be found at the bottom of page 67 
of the public document. 

Acting upon, and in accordance with, these telegraphic instruc- 
tions the company and the representatives of the Government 
drew up a temporary agreement, which is printed on pages 65, 
66, and 67 of the document. 

You will notice that this agreement was submitted to the 
forestry officials by the company after it had been executed, 
acknowledged, and regularly approved by the board of directors 
of the company. With your permission, I will read the agree- 
ment. 

Now, this agreement provides for a temporary permit to be 
effective during the litigation, provides-for payments of $75 
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each year to be placed in escrow by the company to await the 
judgment of the court, and provides also that the company will, 
if defeated in court, execute and abide by whatever agreement 
and permit might thereafter be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. a 

After this agreement, which was drawn in accordance with 
the express telegraphic instructions of the officlals of the Gov- 
ernment as per telegrams which I have just cited, the Forest 
Service purely and simply abrogated the same without any fault 
on the part of the company or without any act or neglect being 
charged against it. 

The reasons given for the refusal of the Forest Service offi- 
cials to live up to their agreement are set forth in the Forester’s 
letter to the district forester, dated November 26, 1910, and 
printed on pages 57, 58, and 59 of the document, which I have. 
I quote from the Forester’s letter: 

The main reason, however, for the 
ment is that the solicitor holds that 3 en 
take the form of an agreement at all and shall not contain stipulations 
or conditions tending, even by implication, to bind or control the dis- 
irae won tors OF permit aed Senate mee The ee Geet tee 
code are being shaped up to carry out this idea. RS l sd 

After this agreement was abrogated the company was notified 
by the department that it must accept and agree to a new stipu- 
lation drawn by the forestry officials, and which is printed on 
pages 59, 60, and 61 of this document. 

One peculiar thing about this agreement is that it is prac- 
tically the same form of water-power permit stipulation as is 
required of large water-power companies which are utilizing 
valuable water-powet sites belonging to the Government and 
reseryoirs and pipe lines located entirely upon Government land. 
The only difference is in paragraph No. 1, which provides for a 
fixed charge of $75 per year instead of the usual graduated kilo- 
watt hour or horsepower charge. 

The company refused to sign such an agreement, upon the 
ground that it would involve an admission against itself of the 
very points at issue in the pending litigation. The company’s 
letter, in which are its objections and requested nullifications, is 
printed on pages 56 and 57 of the document. 

The forestry officials refused to consider the company's re- 
quest, telling the company that it could “ fish, cut bait, or swim 
ashore.” These words will be found at the top of page 48 of 
the document, It also appears from the records, on page 47 of 
the same document, that the company appealed to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and that the Secretary of Agriculture denied the 
appeal and ordered the reyocation of the permit under which the 
company had already completely constructed and installed its 
ditch line and power plant. 

The company can not be said to be operating on Government 
land, nor is it using or utilizing any water-power site belong- 
ing to the Government. It owns.not only the water, but its 
power sites, by long-vested and unquestioned title. It also owns 
by unquestioned title at the present time, and has owned 
through itself and its predecessors for more than 20 years, an 
open ditch and a right of way for this open ditch across the 
same parcel of land that is described in the bill. 

If this company were using and utilizing valuable Govern- 
ment lands and power sites, the case might be looked at differ- 
ently, but as it is it appears to me to be clearly a case where 
Congress should grant relief. 

Some of you may ask, and rightfully so, the necessity of grant- 
ing relief. In the first place, all of the company's water rights, 
its reservoir site, its dam, its pipe lines, its power house, its 
transmission lines, and its mining properties would be ren- 
dered practically valueless, for the reason that there is posi- 
tively no security of title and nothing to guarantee an invest- 
ment under such a license or revocable permit as the Forest 
Service proposed. : 

Forest Service permits are issued under the act of February 
15, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 790), which expressly provides. I quote 
from the act: 

And provided further, That any 3 given by the Secretary of 
the Interior under the provisions of this act may be reyoked by him or 
his successor, in his d tion, or interest in, to, or over any public 
land, reservation, or park. 

It will thus be seen that under this act the power of arbi- 
trary revocation is supreme and that the company would be 
without any security whatever. No one would invest money in 
such an enterprise, and Mr. Pinchot himself, in his letter, as I 
have before stated, acknowledges that such permits are objec- 
tionable. In fact, these permits have actually kept capital from 
developing many valuable properties throughout the country. 
A permit was first granted to this company and afterwards re- 
yoked. It was revoked, after it had been regularly agreed to 
and without notice or reason given therefor. : 


The company had inyested considerable capital under the per- 
mit agreement and had completely constructed its plant. Then 


all at once, by reason of a change in policy, their investment 
was made insecure. Nor was the action of the Government 
officials in this case the only arbitrary action taken by them. I 
am informed that many other instances might be cited wherein 
valuable properties have been practically rendered valueless 
by revocations made subsequent to vast expenditures of capital 
in good faith. I believe that the water supply for the city of 
San Francisco has been cited here as one of the examples of 
change of front,on the part of departmental officials. I men- 
tion these facts to show how uncertain such permits. render 
great and meritorious undertakings. 

These wholesale revocations were based upon ex post facto 
department regulations which required a new form of agree- 
ment and required additional and more onerous agreements on 

the part of the permittees. 

The reason assigned in all of these cases was substantially 
the same as that given in the present case, which I have already 
quoted. I quote it again in part from House Document 1424: 

The main reason, however, for the disapproval of the proposed agree- 
ment is that the solicitor holds that power permits hereafter shall not 
take the form of an agrement at all, etc. * © ‘The new form of 
permit and stipulations and the power part of the new code are being 
shaped up to carry out this idea. 

As I understand the term conseryation, it means the act of 
preserving from decay, loss, or injury. If that be the meaning, 
then this company, which is characterized as a water-grabbing 
monopoly“ by the opposition to this bill, is engaged in carrying 
out the principles of conservation in the highest degree. It is 
engaged in preserving from loss and putting to a beneficial use 
yast volumes of water which have for ages gone to waste; it is 
saving from decay the natural resources of a rich, undeveloped 
country. It is providing homes for the homeseekers, opening 
up mines, and providing some of the necessary and useful com- 
forts for the people in those isolated sections. If it be against 
the policy of this Government to encourage such enterprises, then 
I do not understand the principles of a progressive Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the members of 
the committee distinctly heard the last statement made by the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Roserts], wherein he said that at 
the present moment his pockets were full of telegrams from the 
mine owners of Nevada asking him to aid in the passage of this 
bill. And here, Mr. Chairman, is the real secret of the strenuous 
efforts that are being made to pass this bill. It is not this little 
3,800 feet across the barren waste that is involved in this bill, but 
there is involved in it the entire question of the regulation of 
water powers in all of the national forests in this country and 
over our public domain. The purpose of this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
is to create an opening wedge, and if this bill is passed, making 
this grant to this company that has attempted to perpetrate a 
fraud upon the United States, then I say that this Congress can 
not in equity and good conscience refuse to grant to the other 
250 water-power companies now holding revocable permits the 
same kind of legislation. Mr, Chairman, those who favor this 
bill have attempted to belittle its importance. They have shown 
to us that here is only a strip of 3,800 feet of barren land that 
is involyed. If that were so, then, why should this bill receive 
attention from lobbyists who have come from across the conti- 
nent to the city of Washington, lobbying for this 3,800 feet of 
right of way? If that is all that is involved, why have I, like 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], received a tele- 
gram, containing 800 words, asking for my support on the bill? 
Why was there an attorney sent here to Washington from my 
own State of Wisconsin, a friend of mine, who stated to me that 
he represented a certain lumber company in the city of Chicago, 
and asked me to support this bill, if all that was inyolved was 
a little 3,800-foot strip across a piece of barren land? 

Mr. Chairman, eyery Member should consider these things in 
reference to this bill. So long as I have been a Member of this 
House it has been my endeavor always to study bills coming 
before this House impartially and, so far as in me lies, come 
to a just and proper conclusion with reference to them. And 
with reference to this bill I say—and I measure my words—that 
no more unjust bill has been presented to this Congress since 
I have been a Member of it. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Pickett] has gone over the 
history of it and I shall only touch upon two or three points 
in connection with it. And, first, let me say that it has been 
contended by the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] to- 
day that this company had been operating an open ditch, and 
all they desired to do was to change it into a pipe line. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, the record shows that this company never ran 
a drop of water through that open ditch. The record further 
shows that that open ditch has never had a drop of water run 
through it since the year 1902—10 years ago. It was further 
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stated by the gentleman from California that all that they de- 
sired with reference to this bill was to have the law applied 
to this case. Mr. Chairman, before I get through I think I will 
be able to convince the committee that it is not the law they 
want applied to this case, but they are afraid of the law being 
applied to it. [Applause.] And that is why they are here 
seeking this legislation now. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to begin with, we have the views of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, in a letter to President 
Taft, wherein he says of this company and this proceeding: 

This company has shown a rgd genta throughout this whole matter 
to set at defiance my authority in the administration of the national 
forests, so far as affected by the act of February 15, 1901. 

The Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture has said: 


The report of the master in chancery is exhaustive and clearly pre- 
sents the issues in the case, and this report can not be read without the 
conviction that this company had knowingly and intentionally set out to 
construct its ipo line across the lands of the United States in the 
Mono National Forest without a permit and in conspicuous defiance of 
the law and the regulations of this department. 

Now, much has been said about the Government proceeding 
against the company arbitrarily and securing a temporary in- 
junction against it. I want to read from the testimony of Mr. 
Lane, one of the company’s attorneys, who has spent days and 
months here, and who is here to-day, as I understand, lobbying 
for this bill. In the hearings before the committee this was 
Mr. Lane’s testimony: 

Mr. PICKETT. The representative of the Government notified you not 
to proceed any further until you had complied with the rules and regu- 
lations of the department? 

Mr. Lane. He came out and stopped the work, and threatened to 
arrest the men. 

Mr. Pickerr, You had advised your pisas to proceed in any event? 

Mr. Lane. I advised them to submit to arrest, and as fast as these 
men were bailed out to put them back to work and go on. - 

That is the character of defiance of law that we are asked to 
reward by the passage of this bill. But that is not all. Shortly 
before this work was commenced this company secured, at a 
cost of $10 apiece, seven mining locations, and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raxer] contends that these mining loca- 
tions were valid. He said that the master in chancery held 
that because they did not find lumps of gold as big as your fist 
on each one of these mining claims that therefore they were 
fraudulent and not a valid discovery. 

Now, the gentleman from California must know that of these 
seven mining claims there is only one as to which there is any 
claim that there was ever a discovery of a grain of mineral 
on it, the one claim known as the High-grade claim. As to the 
other six, the master in chancery finds that they were fraudu- 
lent, not because they were bought for $10 apiece only, but be- 
cause there is not a scintilla of testimony that as to six of 
these claims there was any discovery of mineral whatever. 

And I want to read what the master in chancery found in 
reference to that. After describing the claims and finding that 
there was a claim of discovery on only one of the seven, the 
High Grade claim, the master says: 

On the question of the good faith of these mining locations I have 
given the evidence and the arguments of counsel a most careful con- 
sideration, giving every — effect to the possibility that the Goleta 
vein may continue into these claims, and that cheap ore may be worked 
„ © j am entirely convinced that the 
eat preponderance of evidence shows that they are nothing but paper 
ocations, made with a view to obtaining a right of way for their pipe 
line across the forest reserve. 

That is the finding of the master in chancery, and no one can 
read the record without being absolutely convinced that that 
finding is abundantly sustained. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] last Wednesday 
read a decision of the Supreme Court of California in a case in 
which he himself as judge had rendered the decision in the 
lower court, and I want to say, in reference to that decision, 
that we may well concede that that decision states the law ab- 
solutely as it is, and yet, under that decision, any court in the 
United States would be compelled to find as the master in chan- 
cery found in this case, that these mining claims were fraudu- 
lent. 

But that is not the only fraud that has been perpetrated by 
this Hydro-Electric Co. upon the Government. When the Gov- 
ernment officials were insisting upon compliance with the law, 
as it was the duty of the Government officials to do, and know- 
ing, of course, that those mining claims were acquired by or for 
the purpose of perpetrating a fraud upon the Government, what 
did this company do—this company that is now before this Con- 
gress seeking equitable relief? They went to the county board 
of Mono County and there secured the passage of an ordinance 
laying out a highway along this entire pipe line, and agreed to 
construct that highway at their own expense. 

Now, as the master in chancery has found, and as the fact is, 
there was no occasion for the laying out of any highway in 


with profit thereupon. 
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Mono County along these lands, except this 3,800 feet in contro- 
versy, for as to the balance of the lands the Hydro-Hlectric 
Co. owned them, and therefore there was no occasion for any 
highway being laid out over them. And the master in chancery 
found, in reference to this highway, that, too, was an attempt 
to secure a right of way across this national forest by fraudu- 
lent means, and this is what the master in chancery said: 


e power pire line. Among other inconsistencies 
fact that following that part of the pipe line noted 
on the map, Exhibit 31, as the pressure pipe * high 
straight up a hill, an eleyation of 700 feet, and in about 

Think of it! Laying out a highway across this pipe line 
with an elevation of 700 feet in a half a mile! But, as can be 
seen from that diagram before us, there is a highway now ex- 
isting just a few hundred feet below. 

Mr. Chairman, is it possible that any member of this com- 
mittee, in the light of these facts, can favor this bill? I un- 
derstand, Mr. Chairman, and I am in sympathy with the desire 
for general legislation that will do away with revocable per- 
mits and authorize the Secretary of Agriculture or the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to give a permit with a fixed tenure and 
under reasonable regulations, But, Mr. Chairman, that is not 
the case here, and if the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. RoB- 
ERTS] and the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] would 
devote themselves to secure such legislation, applying to all 
alike, seeking to use our national forests instead of seeking to 
bolster up these fraudulent claims in that part of the country, 
they would carry more weight in the views they undertake to 
express before this Congress. 

Now, Mr. Charman, there was some controversy here last 
Wednesday as to whether or not a stipulation had been entered 
into between the Government and this Hydro-Electrie Co., 
permitting them to use and operate this pipe line until a final 
conclusion should be had of the litigation pending in the Fed- 
eral courts in the State of California; and I want to take just 
a few moments in referring to what occurred last Wednesday 
during the speech of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker]. He was asked by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Pickett] concerning this stipulation—a stipulation which, by 
the way, the gentleman, in inserting his remarks—put in the 
Recorp, and it may be found at the conclusion of his speech, 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Pickerr] asked him if, in fact, 
a stipulation had not been entered into permitting this com- 
pany to use this right of way until the final conclusion of the 
litigation. Mr. RAKER replied: 

Just a moment. Let me finish. I can not tell it all in one breath. 
They then told me a had no power or jurisdiction over this case. 
I then went to the Attorne; neral's office, and what has been 
actually done since I am not able to state, as to the present condition. 

And ù little later on the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] asked Mr. Raker these questions: 

If this bill is enacted into law, it will set the injunction aside? 

Mr. Raker. Absolutely. 

Mr Mappen. Does the gentleman think that is good legislation? 

Ar. — 3 ap ct that the company could get a 

m t tion? 
tE EL vert pending the Heihin? 

And then Mr. Hayes, the gentleman from California, inter- 
rupts and asks if Mr. RAKER will not yield to him, and he does. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] said: 

I will say that no such permit is possible unless this company give 
up all their rights. Permits have been refused. 

And a little later he said: 

ti a liged ve 
nights to that property and take if be though 1k wes E part ct the publle 
jomain. 

Now, with all due respect to both of the gentlemen from 
California, they being the leading sponsors for this bill on the 
floor, I submit that they ought to have had better knowledge of 
the facts concerning this matter than they seemed to have had 
last Wednesday. For, after that debate was over, and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] last Monday extended 
his remarks, you will find that later on in his speech he inserted 
an admission that there was a stipulation, that he knew of it 
last September, and he put that stipulation in the record, 
which shows that under that stipulation this Hydro-Electric Co. 
now has all that the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] 
was seeking to get before the Committee on the Public Langs 
when it had the hearing at the special session of Congress last 
summer. Having that, what can the gentleman say now in 
defense of his action? And this is the position in which the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] now is, The company 
can go on to the final conclusion of the litigation without being 
disturbed by the Government, but the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Ra Kn! asks this Congress to say by the passage of 
this bill that if the court should find that the Hydro-Electric Co. 


has perpetrated a fraud upon the United States, has secured 
fraudulent mining claims, has attempted to secure a right of 
way by means of a fraudulent highway, notwithstanding that, 
they want this Congress to give this company doing these things 
rights that we will not give to any other company in the land, 
no matter how innocent it may be. 

And let me say that the recollection of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raxrr] was not very clear when he issued his 
statement that he printed in the Rercorp, and earlier in this 
session distributed to all of the Members, because in that state- 
ment he said: 

The ting of the relief provided in this bill is necessary because, 
as I have before stated, the officers of the Fo Bureau have con- 
sidered it to be their duty under the law to compel the 333 to 
ae Doala De teguised: Ge ?x? ae It rte eatin oe ee a 
lands, but entirely upon forest-reserve lands beicnving to the Govern- 

And this statement, made by the gentleman from California, is 
dated January 9, 1912. When the gentleman made this state- 
ment did he not know that there was no effort to make this 
company waive its legal claims and that in truth and in fact a 
stipulation had been entered into on the 20th day of October 
last year giving to this company, without waiving any rights, 
the full right to continue to operate its pipe line until a final 
decree had been entered in the litigation now pending? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in his letter to Senator Burron, which appears in the 
Recorp, states that if the contention of the company is right, his 
contention is that it would in effect waive the rights of the 
company to the mining claims? 

Mr. LENROOT. I did no quite get the purport of the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. RAKER. I say, is it not a fact that in the letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, to Senator BURTON, which 
appears in this document, he states that if the company’s posi- 
tion is correct, their admitting that the Government owns the 
land would thereby waive their right to the mining claim? 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand the question now. I will 
say that I have not noticed that in the letter, but if the Secre- 
tary said that, I answer the Secretary of Agriculture is not a 
lawyer, and it was contended by all the attorneys for the Goy- 
ernment, as the gentleman must know from the record, that 
there was no waiver and no waiver desired. And, further than 
that, let me say to the gentleman that the record itself shows 
that the claim that there was a waiver was not made in good. 
faith by the Hydro-Electric Co., because the clause that they 
claim was a waiver was a recital that this pipe line “being 
upon lands of the United States” a permit shall be granted, 
and so forth, while the fact is, and the record shows, that that 
Hydro-Electric Co. did sign a stipulation with that very lan- 
guage in it originally and made no objection to the clause 
“lands of the United States.” 

They did object to paying the munificent sum of $75 a year 
rental, when they have spent that many thousands of dollars 
or somebody has—in attempting to secure the passage of this 
bill. [Applause.] They did object to a provision in the permit 
with reference to the building of weirs and gauges, and it was 
stated, I think, by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] 
that this would cost several thousand dollars. Am I correct? 

Mr. RAKER. I did not get the question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Anyway, it was stated by the representa- 
tives of the company in the hearings that that would cost sey- 
eral thousand dollars. ‘ 

Mr. RAKER. That is, for the weirs? 

Mr. LENROOT. The weirs. 

Mr. RAKER. So I have understood. 

Mr. LENROOT. While in the hearings the engineer for the 
Forest Department—any gentleman can read it—stated that 
the cost of construction of weirs required under this permit 
would not exceed $450. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] must be aware of this fact, Mr, Chairman: No one can 
read this record from beginning to end, and read the objections 
that have been made by the Hydro-Electrie Co. to this permit, 
without being convinced that the Hydro-Electric Co. at no time 
wanted a permit upon this land at all; that they were seeking 
by force and fraud to get across that forest reserye. Failing 
in that, and now convinced that the Government officials, doing 
their duty to sustain the law passed by the Congress of the 
United States, insist that the Hydro-Electrie Co., as well as 
other water-power companies, shall observe the law, they now 
come to Congress and ask as a reward for their fraudulent 
practices the granting of an irreyocable permit without condi- 
tions, something that Congress refuses to grant to anyone else 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr, LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman uses the words “fraudulent 
practices,” 

Mr. COOPER. That is what they are—nothing else. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not-a fact that those who made these 
mining claims were miners and ranchers who had lived in that 
country and had been familiar with it for years, and they made 
their filings and sold to this company before the department 
ever asked them to obtain a permit? 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not appear in this record whether 
the men who made these original locations were employees of 
the Hydro-Electric Co. or not, but from all the evidence in the 
case it is a fair inference that they were. 

Mr. RAKER. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
had read the record. f 

Mr. LENROOT. I have read it. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman know that these men testi- 
fied that they were not employees of that company and that 
they made affidavits that they were not? And does the gentle- 
man know that I haye here a copy of the testimony and the 
record which shows that they filed on these claims because they 
believed they were valuable? They made affidavits before the 
court, and the department should have that testimony and 
should have given it to the gentleman before he made his state- 
ment upon the floor of the House. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman states that to be true, I 
will accept it. 

Mr. RAKER. I have the affidavits here. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will accept the gentleman’s statement if 
he makes it. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I make it. 

Mr. LENROOT. That they were not employees of the com- 
pany; but, Mr. Chairman, I can not be unmindful of the fact 
that these claims could not have been considered very valuable 
by these gentlemen when they sold them to the Hydro-Electrie 
Co. for $10 apiece, or a net price of $4 each, for it cost them $6 
apiece to record them. [Applause.] Neither can I be un- 
mindful of the fact that the record shows that up to the 
time 

Mr. RAKER. Just one moment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me finish this statement, and then I 
will yield. Up to the time of the hearings on this bill last 
summer not one dollar’s worth of development work had been 
done by the Hydro-Electric Co. upon these claims. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to state to the gentleman that I am 
informed, and I think he will find, that they have performed 
their development work upon all these claims. 

Mr. LENROOT. They may have done so since that time. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman appreciate the fact that 
many of the valuable lands in the West have been bought for 
very small sums? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman remember the fact that we 
purchased from the Indians for a few beads the land where the 
city of New York now is? 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield for that. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin also appre- 
ciates the fact that if the Hydro-Electric Co. attempted or 
desired to perpetrate a fraud 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if the company desired to 
perpetrate a fraud upon the United States, and clearly they did 
in the case of the highway, I know of no other way they would 
go about it to do it than to buy these mining claims for $10 
apiece and then make the claims they are making here to-day. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen who have 
preceded me, speaking in opposition to this bill, have shown 
conclusively, it seems to me, from the record that the measure 
ought not to pass, I shall not take time to speak from the 
record or to refer at length to the testimony as it there ap- 
pears. I want to submit a few general observations. I am op- 
posed to the measure, because I look upon it as an entering 
wedge, as an attempt upon the part of those who are seeking 
the engctment of this legislation to do away with the control 
of the national forests in the manner in which the Forest Serv- 
ice is now controlling them. The demand made by the Forest 
Service upon the company that is seeking this right is very 
moderate indeed, and it is clear that the company is seeking 
the passage of this bill not for the purpose of avoiding the pay- 
ment of the money, but for the purpose of breaking down the 


policy of the Forest Service in its very efficient control of the 
forests for the good of the people of the entire country. A good 
deal has been said about unfair regulations imposed by the 
Forest Service upon settlers, upon individuals and companies 
who seek to use the land embraced within the forest limits and 
to make use of the timber growing there. I shall not under- 
take to defend those regulations, but simply to say that it is a 
relief, it is gratifying, to us to know that the forests are se 
carefully guarded, and that at last some plans have been de- 
vised for the protection of the public domain. Gentlemen who 
are opposing the Forest Service are heard every time an ap- 
propriation bill from the Committee on Agriculture is presented, 
and they talk of unfair regulations, of hardships imposed upon 
setilers; but it seems to me they are pleading for those who 
would despoil the forests, who would take, as they haye taken 
so many times and to such great extent in the past, the public 
lands for their own benefit. It is true that within the national 
forests there are large sections of land not suitable for for- 
estry and not covered with timber, but there are suitable regu- 
lations for withdrawing that land, and during the last five years 
more than 6,000,000 acres have been withdrawn and devoted to 
agriculture and to other purposes. There has been some delay 
in examining and investigating applications that have been 
made for the withdrawal of land under these circumstances, but 
it indicates clearly that careful investigation and inspection 
have been made and that the public domuin included within the 
national forest limits is carefully safeguarded, and the rights 
of the people are now protected. 

It is urged vehemently that the Forest Service has taken 
unfair advantage of the company seeking the right to cross 
Government land, and has imposed unjust burdens upon it; 
that the company has innocently and in good faith invested a 
large sum of money in the construction of property in ignorance 
of, and without due notice of, the demand now made by the 
Forest Service, and that the company has thereby gained the 
right to cross the land in question without restriction and 
without any burden whatever. 

This contention on the part of the company is not supported 
by the facts in the case; and if the facts did not positively 
contradict the contention it would be idle from a legal or 
equitable standpoint for the company to make it. The Jand in 
question is, and always has been, Government land, and there 
is not now, nor was there ever, any right in the company or 
anyone else to use it for any purpose without first obtaining 
the consent of the proper officers of the Government; and it is 
clear the company has proceeded thus far in ignorance of its 
want of right in the premises, in disregard of notice or in open 
defiance of the assertion of right on the part of the Government. 

The advocates of this bill assert the Forest Service is mak- 
ing demand upon the company contrary to law, and it appears 
that suit in equity has been begun and is now pending to 
determine the legality of the claim made by the Forest Service. 
The usual proceeding under such circumstances would be for 
the company to prosecute its suit and to have a determination 
by a competent court as to whether or not the demand made by 
the Forest Service is legal. The pressing of this measure seems . 
to me evidence that the company and its attorneys have no faith 
in the suit, and that Congress is asked to pass this bill to over- 
ride the Forest Service and to give the company rights and 
privileges that the law of the land and the rules and regula- 
tions of the service do not permit to be granted without com- 
pensation to the Government and without proper restriction for 
the purpose of enabling the Government to prevent monopoly 
and otherwise protect the rights and welfare of the people. 

A frequent criticism of the Forest Service is that the national 
forests are expensive to the Government, whereas they ought 
to be, and the promise has been made that they would be, self- 
sustaining. When the promise was made by the advocates of a 
national forest policy, the extent of the forests was small 
compared with what it is now. When I began my service as a. 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, four years ago, and 
took part in framing an appropriation bill which included pro- 
vision for maintenance of the national forests, the total forest 
area_in the control of the service was only 162,000,000 acres. 
Now more than 200,000,000 acres are included, an increase of 
25 per cent in four years. Large appropriation of money is 
necessary to take care of extensive territory embraced within 
the limits of the national forests and to undertake and carry 
on supervision that is proper for the protection and development 
of the forest. The outside limits of a tract of land set aside 
as a forest must be surveyed, roads and trails must be laid out, 
telephone and telegraph lines must be put up, cabins for em- 
ployees must be built, and before timber can be sold to produce 
money to meet expenses of the service it is necessary for 
officers. and employees to inspect the timber and have personal 
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knowledge of the amount and value of it. It is true, as charged 
by those who are opposed to or indulge in criticism of the 
Forest Service and the policy of forestry undertaken by the 
Government, that appropriations made to carry on the work are 
increasing, while receipts of the forests are not growing in the 
same proportion; but it is not true that the forest policy has 
been unprofitable. Every acre included within the forests is 
more valuable to-day than when the land was set aside, and the 
value is increasing year by year und so rapidly that the Gov- 
ernment is reaping large profit by withdrawing the land from 
sale and devoting it to forest purposes. And there will ulti- 
mately, soon I hope, be a direct profit for the forests. When 
roads and trails have been laid out, when the timber has been 
estimated, when information has been gained as to the nature 
and extent of the timber within the reserves, the plan or policy 
providing for the large sale of timber will be entered upon and 
the result will be large profits to the Government. 


In some of the countries of the Old World, where a scientific 
forestry policy is and for many years has been followed, the 
forests are protected and maintained at an expense as high in 
some cases as $6 per acre per year, and timber is sold in such 
quantity and for such price as to yield a net profit of $6 or $7 
per year per acre. In our country only 23 cents per acre per 
year are spent in protecting our national forests and in the 
conduct of our policy of forestry. When we realize the value, 
the absolute importance, of an extensive and scientific forestry 
policy; when we are willing to devote money in suflicient 
amount to provide for proper care and protection of our forests; 

when we have advanced far enough to enable us by proper ad- 
ministration to reap the benefit certain to follow from a proper 
forestry policy, there will be no complaint of the expense -of 
the service. The people of the country will congratulate them- 
selves that the forest reseryes were established, and that Con- 
gress has had the wisdom and courage to provide for their 
proper maintenance, 

The claim made by gentlemen from States within which are 
forest reservations to the effect that timber and the lands upon 
which it stands belong to the people of the States and ought to be 
given up to their use and control is not sound, and the claim that 
the forestry policy of the Government is retarding development 
of their States by withholding land from settlement is not made 
in entire good faith. The national forests belong to the people of 
the entire country, and not to the people of the States in which 
they are located. The welfare of the people of the country de- 
mands that the lands within national forests be retained by the 
Federal Government; that timber be cultivated and conserved 
for the present and future needs of the country, and that water 
and waterways be controlled by the National Government in a 
manner or to an extent at least necessary to protect the wel- 
fare of all the people, and to prevent monopoly of these natural 
resources. 

The gentlemen from States where forest reserves are located 
point to the fact that timber lands in the States of the East 
and Middle West were sold by the Government and are now in 
private ownership. It is true that timber lands in the older 
States have all been sold, but the wisdom of their sale by the 
Goyernment, by a policy which permitted the acquisition of 
them by private individuals and companies, is open to serious 
question. The standing timber is now in the hands of a very 
few individuals or companies who are able to control the lum- 
ber market, and this policy has resulted in devastating land 
not suitable for agriculture; and whereas the Government by 
pursuing a proper policy might have retained large tracts of 
timber which, by proper administration, would be yielding large 
revenue and assisting materially in support of the Government, 
the land is unproductive. 

I say the claim of the gentlemen of the West is not well 
founded, because a very large part of the forest reservations is 
in a mountainous country and above the altitude where agri- 
culture can be profitably carried on, and because the well- 
understood policy of the Forest Service permits withdrawal 
from the reserves of land found to be more suitable for agri- 
culture than for forestry. The law and the rules of the For- 
est Service permit a settler near a forest reserve to take timber 
for his own use without cost, and during the year last past 
more than 120,000,000 feet of timber was so taken. Actual 
settlers within or near forest reserves are also permitted to 
graze small flocks or herds free of cost. And the general policy 
of the’ service has been to encourage and to give material as- 
sistance to actual settlers upon lands near or taken from 
forest reserves. Actual settlers do not claim and have no 
reason to complain of the Forest Service. The only complaint 
is made by men who are prevented from acquiring for their 
own use and profit immense tracts of timber, or who would use 
the public domain for their own benefit and without due regard 


for the rights of the people in their immediate vicinity or for 
the welfare of the people of the country. As the gentlemen 
from forest States ask the privilege of despoiling the publie do- 
inain or permitting its acquisition by men who would monopolize 
it to their own advantage, we reply that the experience in other 
parts of the country teaches that the welfare of the entire 
country justified, even demanded, the establishment of forest 
reservations and demands the continuance of the forestry policy 
upon which we have entered. 


[Mr. TAYLOR ‘of Colorado addressed the committee. See 
Appendix. ] 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, this seems to be a struggle 
between a great principle, and a great corporation. I say a 
“ great corporation,” for I take it that no corporation can fail 
to be great which is able to put up so tremendous a fight in 
behalf of so indefensible a proposition as the one now under 
consideration. 

We are not concerned with what may be called the intrinsic 
value of this land, or whether, as suggested it can support in a 
favorable season, one or a dozen grasshoppers. But we are 
concerned to determine whether, if we enact the legislation 
asked by this company, such legislation will be an infringement 
upon the great principle of conservation that we are seeking to 
establish? The privilege prayed by this company, is either one 
of great, or of little value to them. If it is of great value why 
should they object so strenuously to the reasonable restrictions 
contained in the stipulations submitted to them by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a condition precedent to the use of the 
Government land sought to be taken. 

If it is a trifling thing which they are asking, why is it that 
they do not abandon this fight, use their open ditch, and cease 
to harass this body and the departments in their efforts to 
secure this legislation, or some form of favorable action at the 
hands of the Congress of the United States? This issue should 
not be clouded by the declamation of the friends of the pending 
measure. No one is seeking to hinder the development of the 
West. No one is seeking to throw any obstacles in the way of 
the development of this, or of any corporation that seeks to 
promote in anywise within legitimate lines the great cause of 
national prosperity. But this is the old ery of every corpora- 
tion that is opposed to the policy of governmental control, that 
such control will be a hindrance to the proper development of 
our material resources. 

I fought over this proposition for 20 years in my own Staje. 
At one time there were many chartered companies that had 
irrepealable charters, and when the suggestion was made that 
a provision for amendment at the legislative will should be 
inserted in all charters, we were confronted with the same 
form of opposition now urged upon this body and charged with 
seeking to stay the development of Virginia, and to hinder the 
natural evolution of prosperity. 

The fight for the right to amend, or repeal the charters 
of industrial companies, proceeded, until at last we wrote this 
principle into our latest constitution. Our charters are no 
longer irrepealable, but are taken subject to the right of the 
State to amend or repeal them at will. So far from the asser- 
tion of this right on the part of the State, proving a hindrance 
to our material development, or a discouragement to the forma- 
tion of chartered companies, it has produced quite the opposite 
effect. Public-service corporations are more numerous with us 
than ever. 

I haye sought, and sought in vain to secure from the gentle- 
men who are advocating this proposition, why it is that they 
object on behalf of this company to the reasonable restrictions 
that are sought to be imposed by the stipulations submitted by 
the Department of Agriculture. They say to us: “ You are seek- 
ing to destroy a great enterprise.” But are we seeking to 
destroy the enterprise when we ask the company to pay to the 
Government of the United States $75 a year? Is this company 
so weak, so puny, that the payment of $75 a year for the 
privilege that we are asked to give them, will destroy its possi- 
bilities of development? What then, is the real objection to 
these stipulations? 

I note that the Government requires four things by its stipu- 
lations. First a payment of $75 a year. Second: That the com- 
pany shall furnish power to the Government at the same rate 
as such power is furnished to other people. Does the company 
object to a provision or restriction of this character? If it does, 
then it comes with poor grace to us to ask favorable legislation 
at our hands. 

Third: The stipulations provide that this company shall never 
become a part of any great controlling water-power trust. 
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Is there or should there be any objection to imposing an in- 
hibition of this sort upon any hydro-electric company or other 
public service company? It is sought further to provide by 
these stipulations, and here comes, I think, the meat in the coco- 
nut, that the books of this company shall be subject to inspec- 
tion by the proper representatives, or agents of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. RAKER. Win the gentleman yield to a question right 
there? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Do you contend, and are you satisfied, that the 
Government of the United States would have the power to 
examine all the books of the men in private business, or associa- 
tions, or corporations, in the State of Virginia? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I have heard this argument before. It is 
the same argument that was urged against the principle of pub- 
licity for the books of the railroad companies. Every step of 
the way that we have proceeded in the effort to establish this 
principle of publicity with respect to the operations of giant cor- 
porations has been against arguments of this character, namely, 
that we were seeking to interfere with, or destroy private rights. 
All over this land is a rising spirit which says that the public 
will never adequately come into its own with respect to control 
of corporations and the restriction of their powers in the public 
interest, until the accredited representatives of the State and 
Federal governments shall have the right to inspect their books, 
and be informed as to their transactions. Why should this 
House hesitate to impose these reasonable restrictions upon 
this company, or if it declines to accept our terms, dismiss this 
bill? 

Mr. RAKER. You haye not answered my question yet. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Your question has been asked so often, 
and answered so often, that I did not think that it was hardly 
necessary to answer it in detail in this body. I do not under- 
take to say that the time will ever come in this country when 
with respect to every form of private enterprise the Govern- 
ment, whether State, or Federal, will assert the right to exam- 
ine the books of merely private concerns. 

But I do say this, and I will now answer your question, if 
you insist upon it, that with respect to all corporations whose 
transactions are on so large a scale that their operations have 
become a question of public concern, the principle of publicity 
will be insisted upon. This principle of publicity is coming in 
this country as sure as we stand here to-day. [Applause.] The 
books are certain to be opened. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman realize that in the State 
of California they have the absolute control to-day that he says 
they should have? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Then why object to giving the same power 
to the Federal Government. We insist upon the same right. I 
am glad the gentleman has made this statement. It destroys 
the force of his argument. There has not been a moment since 
this company set out to secure the passage of this act and for 
some time theretofore, that it could not have secured the right 
to cross the land in question by agreeing to the reasonable terms 
imposed by the Government. The amount of money required 
of the corporation, for the privileges conferred, is a mere trifle. 
As to the argument advanced, that to require this corporation 
to submit to the reasonable terms imposed by the department 
will hinder the proper development of the company, and of the 
great West, I am almost tempted to say that it is absurd. Who 
believes that any great department of this Government will ever 
operate, or administer, those functions which are given to it in 
the interests of the whole people, in such a way as to retard the 
development of the country, and destroy legitimate commercial 
and industrial enterprises? On the part of this body I repudi- 
ate, and repel such a suggestion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am a firm be- 
liever in the development of the West, and would not desire to 
hinder or impede in any way the great development that ought 
to come to that wonderful country and its enterprising people. 
And yet I do believe that there are certain restrictions that the 
National Government has a right to place around the national 
i that have been located in different parts of that country. 

have taken some little time to look through the correspond- 
ence relative to the Hydro-Electrie Co. of California, which, I 
suppose, contains most of the communications between the Goy- 
ernment and the attorneys and the parties who own this pipe 
line or this property reaching from the headwaters down to the 

~ power house and into Mono Lake, and I have been unable to 
discover in all this correspondence any reason why, any good 
reason why, this company should not have taken out their per- 


mit according to the laws and regulations as prescribed by Con- 
gress and the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr, HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I will yield in just a moment. I 
find this: That when this case was investigated by the master 
in chancery, who took the evidence, it was claimed that the 
parties who located the mining claims had not acted in good 


faith, and it is stated that they were nothing but paper claims. 


I have also observed this: That about the time these paper 
claims were purchased by the Hydro-Electric Co., they thereby 
secured for a nominal sum all the rights and titles that these 
people owned in these mining claims. They were preparing 
themselves to get just as much as possible of this land, so there 
would be just as little a strip of forest reserve as possible, just 
as little public land as possible, in order that they might get 
down with their pipe line so as to make their connections for 
their water power and sell it to the people in that vicinity. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAYES. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question. He 
states that he is in favor of the development of this kind of 
work, and I want to ask him if he knows anybody who has 
ever invested any money in water-power or irrigation plants 
that are subject to revocable permits by the Forest Service. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I do not know 

Mr. HAYES. And nobody else knows 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. But I know this, that so far as 
Congress is concerned, and I speak only for myself, I do not 
propose to vote away any valuable rights that will give a mo- 
nopoly to people in the State of California, in the State of Ne- 
vada, or in any other State in this Union, without some power 
of control in the interests of the people who must depend upon 
that power. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. FOSTER of Ilinois. I yield; yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the department, according to the re- 
port and the sworn evidence before the committee, state that 
there is no monopoly involved in this company? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Oh, my friend from California says 
there is no monopoly there. It may be possible that there is 
no monopoly there in this particular case at this particular time. 
But I want to remind the gentleman that many times monopo- 
lies spring up just in that way, and many times men and cor- 
porations gain control of matters of that kind and in that way, 
in the course of a little time, one getting control from another 
of some yaluable right, a monopoly is gradually established. 
Other people will come to Congress and ask that something be 
given them also, because something was given to this Hydro- 
Electric Co., if we enact this bill, and gradually those things 
come along because the people’s rights have been taken away 
from them and they are no longer able to control them. 

I want to remind the gentleman from California and others, 
too, that monopoly in this country did not come with one fell 
swoop, but gradually by the progressive consolidation of the 
smaller and single concerns of this country; a little here and 
a little there, one concern imitating the action of another, fol- 
lowing a precedent that had been set, and combining, until 
finally they formed the great trusts of the country, so that to- 
day competition in the American markets is throttled by those 
corporations. A 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minois yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYES. I just wanted to say that if the gentleman from 
Illinois can satisfy me that there is anything in this proposition 
looking to monopoly I will be against it; but I know that this is 
only a local proposition. 

Mr. FOSTER of Ilinois I want to suggest to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hayes] that it would be very difficult, in 
my opinion, to convince him in this case from what he now 
thinks. It is my belief that this is a grant of perpetual right 
of way across a forest reserve for absolutely nothing and with- 
out any restrictions. 

Mr. HAYES. I will say to the gentleman that I am in favor 
of this because I think it is a matter of justice. If a private 
corporation owned this piece of land, there would be no trouble 
about getting the right of way by eminent domain. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. With pleasure. 
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Mr. JAMES. I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that if there was no monopoly intended in this proposition, then 
this company would not be hurt by simply complying with the 
same regulations that govern everybody else. They ought to be 
willing to stand by the regulations that everybody else complies 
with. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes; they should comply with the 
rules and regulations laid down by the department. If they do 
that and comply with the law, there will be no difficulty in 
this case. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Les. 
from Ohio. 

Mr, COX of Ohio. Referring to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from California, I would like to inquire if it is not true 
that where there is Federal or local regulation of these public- 
service corporations those corporations haye found that their 
securities obtain a better sale all over the country? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I think that is true. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 


I yield to my genial friend 


the gentieman from California? * 
Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I do, sir. 
Mr. RAKER. In this particular matter, is it not conceded 


by the department and by the officials of the Government and 
all those interested that there never yet has been another mat- 
ter of this precise kind presented to the department? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The gentleman means a particular 
case like this? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; a case in which the party that asks for 
the right of way owns all the water rights and all the water 
involved in the matter, and owns all the land? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I do not know whether that is true 
or not. I have not examined all those cases. I do not care, 
however, whether that is true or not. That is not the question 
involved in this particular case. The question involved here is 
whether we shall grant to this company a perpetual right of 
way across a national forest reserve, on public land, and then 
that we shall take into consideration a lot of mining claims 
that have been declared by the master in chancery who took 
evidence in this case to be fraudulent. 

Mr. RAKER. No; he did not hold that they were fraudulent. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. They were paper claims. While 
the fellow did not steal, still he was a pilferer. [Laughter and 
applause. ] i 

Mr. RAKER. Did the gentleman ever know in his life a case 
where—— 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. No work had been done on those 
claims. There is no evidence, so far as I have been informed, 
that those claims had been taken with the idea of making them 
mining claims. 

Mr. RAKER. Why, on the contrary, the testimony shows 
that 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I want to say this, that these 
claims were bought by this company with the idea on the part 
of the company of getting across that forest reserve, and they 
wanted to get down there just as quickly as they possibly could. 
I expect if they could have taken up all these claims they would 
not be here to-day, because they would have enough paper 
claims to cover every strip of ground, and it would not be 
necessary to come here and ask Congress for relief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I would like to have five minutes 
more. 

Mr. MANN. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. With pleasure. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. It is beyond dispute, is it not, that these 
lands are now used for the purpose for which they were not 
originally procured? j 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. That is a fact. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Is not that the gist of the whole thing? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes; I think it is. These lands 
were first taken up for mining purposes, and then were sold to 
this company in order that the company might get its pipe line 
down. 

Mr. RAKER. I know that the gentleman does not intend to 


Mr. Chairman, I yield tö the gentleman five 


be unfair, but here is the testimony before the court, and here 


are the affidavits of these men who testified that from their own 


knowledge of mines they took up this land because of the gold 
in it, and they sold it like other men sell their property. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I read from the master’s report. 
He says: 

I am entirely convinced 
shows that thes are . F piles 
obtaining a right of way for their pipe line across the forest reserve. 

Why did not the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] 
make his statement to the master in chancery when he was 
considering this case? The representatives of this company 
were there before the master, as well as the representatives of 
the Government, and yet the master in chancery makes that 
kind of a statement. x 

Mr. RAKER. A man stated that in a letter, and the master 
paved had the affidavit of this man himself before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Just a moment, please. I will state 
that the Secretary of Agriculture quotes this very language: 


After a full hearing, at which the company was represented by 
counsel, and submitted testimony in its behalf, the master recommended 
that a preliminary injunction be granted. 

With reference to the mining locations, he said: 

On the question of good faith of these mining locations I have given 
the evidence and arguments of counsel the most careful consideration. 
I am . convinced that the preponderance of evidence shows that 
they are nothing but paper claims, made with a view of obtaining the 
right of ibe | for their pipe line across the forest reserve. In my opinion 
the seven claims mentioned are not valid mining claims at all.’ 


Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is reading the same thing that 
is in the record here. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. If these were fraudulent 
claims, and that fact was known to the departmental authorities, 
why was this first permit granted to invest this money and 
make this improvement? I have not made up my mind on this 
bill one way or another, and I should like that information. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I did not understand the question. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. If these claims on which this 
whole proposition is based were fraudulent in their character, 
it is to be presumed, I suppose, that the department had knowl+ 
edge of that fact. Why, in the face of that, was the permit 
granted to this company to go ahead and invest its money and 
make these improvements? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I suppose they thought they had 
secured the title to these mining claims. 

Mr. MANN. The permit was granted under the law authoriz- 
ing such companies to have rights of way through the forest 
reserves. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. They secured that permit in the 
ordinary way. 

Mr. MANN. They could get that permit if the Government 
owned the property. 

Mr. RAKER. I did not hear what the gentleman said about 
that. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. There were two permits 
granted in this case. There is evidently a distinction between 
the first and second permits. I understand the investment was 
made while the first permit was in existence, and before the 
second was asked. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I think the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Was there no investment made 
and no improvement during the existence of the first permit? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. They laid a pipe line before any permit at all 
was issued. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Does the gentleman mean the pipe 
line? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. They commenced that before they 
received the permit. They did not ask for it. They thought 
they could defy the Government and win. 

Mr. HAYES. They did not think they needed it. 

Mr. MANN. They thought they would absolutely disregard 
the law. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Exactly; and they have now found 
themselves in trouble, so they come to Congress for relief. 

Mr. HAYES. That statement is unfair. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is unfair in that statement. 
There is no fact in the record which justifies that statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster] has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 


Mr. Chairman, in re- 


sponse to the suggestion of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
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TAYLOR], that Representatives from the North, the East, and 
the South are trying to throttle the development of the West, I 
want to read a part of the report of the Inland Waterways 
Commission, from which I think it will be apparent that what- 
ever attempt there has been made to throttle the development 
of the West has been made not by the Representatives of the 
North, the East, and the South, but by the people of the West 
themselves. 

Referring to this matter of the monopolization of water 
power, the report says: 

A splendid illustration of the extent to which such water-power de- 
velopment is being monopolized is given in California, where, of numer- 
ous rights of way granted for ditches, reservoirs, pole lines, and other 
pone purposes in three of the land districts, 65 per cent are controlled 

y three companies. One of the largest companies in the State is sell- 
ing power in comparatively large units at 14 cents per kilowatt hour 
for 24-hour service, or at about $98 per horsepower per annum, An- 
other consumer of over 1,500 horsepower aye 0.9 cent per kilowatt 
hour for 24-hour service, or at the rate of $58.83 per horsepower year. 
So far as known, this is their lowest rate made to a consumer. 

On four of the rivers in northern California, where there is a pos- 
sible development of over 800,000 horsepower, only 20,000 has been 
actuaily utilized, while speculative water rights are held on these 
streams from which over 566,000 horsepower could be developed, or, in 
other words, 75 per cent of the power possibilities on these streams 
have been alienated from public ownership and less than 2 per cent 
utilized for useful purposes. 

In view of that statement, I say that if there is any attempt 
being made to throttle the development of the West that at- 
tempt is being made, and successfully made, by gentlemen who 
are engaged in these enterprises in the West, and particularly 
in California. [Applause.] x 

The extent to which the control of such plants is passing into the 
hands of a few of the larger companies is also well illustrated in Cali- 
fornia, where four of the largest companies have a combined capital of 
sE tre and- operate 30 hydroelectric plants and 18 steam plants. 

he largest one of these companies supplies power to 26 individual 
lighting companies and 12 electric railway companies, in addition to a 
number of cities and towns where it has its own substations. 

North of Bakersfield, Cal., there are now in operation hydroelectric 
plants with a combined capacity of over 150, horsepower, while 
south of this point there are about 50,000 horsepower more, making a 
total of over 200,000 horsepower in the State. 


And so when the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary 
of Agriculture asks that these people, before they be permitted 
to cross this narrow strip of Government land, subject them- 
selves to reasonable regulation in order that they may not dis- 
criminate against individuals, in order that the service and the 
rates may be reasonable, in order that the waste energy may be 
developed, in order, in other words, that there may be no throt- 
tling of development, this company comes, and it is not the only 
one that comes, and protests that its rights are being infringed. 
The gentleman asked a few minutes ago if there was a parallel 
casa. There are many. In the hearings before the National 
Waterways Commission Secretary Fisher appeared, and this col- 
loquy occurred: 

The CHAIRMAN. Complaint was made yesterday of one case where a 
large water power was de te but they were unable to take trans- 
mission lines over a section of land in the public domain and maintained 
that it was an unwarrantable hardship. 

So that this is not the first time that the complaint has been 
made to the Secretary of the Interior. This is not the first time 
that complaint has been made to the officials of this Government 
that an unwarrantable hardship was being imposed because a 
company that desired to develop water power wished to cross 
a section of the public domain and were not permitted to do so 
unless it would submit to reasonable regulations. 

I call attention now to Secretary Fisher's further testimony, 
which briefly covers this whole question, and, in my opinion, 
covers it much better, certainly, than I can cover it: 

Secretary FISHER. I think those people were talking with me. 

This is not this company. This was the Great Falls Power 
Co. of Montana, and that accounts for the pocketful of tele- 
grams the gentleman had; it accounts for the telegrams the 
gentleman from South Carolina had and the pocketful of tele- 
grams the gentleman from Wisconsin had, because this is not a 
unique case. The case here is the case in many instances, and 
it is the case cf the interests that are behind this matter, and 
which hope by the passage of this bill that they will break down 
the law. That is the reason so much interest is being mani- 
fested here. We all know they do not care about the payment 
of $75 a year. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. A permit granting these people the right to use 
the water as provided for in the bill is not a perpetual right, 
as stated by the gentleman. It goes only so long as it is used 
for a beneficial purpose, and that only. Would the fact of giv- 
ing them this right to use this property under the particular 
circumstances affect any other living human being on earth? 


‘Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; it will affect all the 
other living human beings, in my opinion, who come within the 
range of the operations of this and similar enterprises, 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not refer to these people 
in regard to this project? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That is what I said, and 
when I read this case gentlemen will see it is absolutely on all 
fours with the one before us, and a thousand others. Secre- 
tary Fisher said: 

The situation is this: Certain Individuals at a time when public 
opinion was not sufficiently aroused and when we were giving away 
nearly everything we had without regard to immediate development, 
located certain land at an advantageous situation on a very consid- 
erable stream, and they acquired these rights and passed them on 
through successive grantees, each one adding some substantial profit 
to it as it went along, and finally the present holders had to buy this 
private property at a considerable price. 

There is no parallel as to price, I think. The testimony here 
is that these gentlemen got it for $6 and sold it for $10, perhaps. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. The testimony shows that they have paid $280,000 
already upon this project. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Then it is absolutely par- 
allel to the case that I am reading—that is, “that they had to 
pay this private property at a considerable price.” He con- 

nues: 

We have no control over it at all; we have reserved no right of 
regulation; they have kept out of regulation by not occupying any 
street or highway. They have purchased a private right of way. Ap- 
parently, they propose to follow a policy which will free them from all 
effective regulation. They wanted to get from it what advantage they 
could, subject to commercial conditions, by their having got into this 
situation before proper principles regulating this matter had- been 
adopted. 

Now, I desire gentlemen to listen to what follows, ‘and see 
what possible objection can be made to what the Secretary told 
these people, to what he said to the great Falls Power Co., in 
Montana, and to what he has said to the Hydro-Electric Co. 
here and to everybody else. He said: 

That is all right; I can not interfere with that. You have certain 
vested rights, and you are entitled to them, and as long as you sta 
within them I can not correct the mistakes of the past; but you as 
me if I will grant you a permit over the Federal domain, and I say yes, 
on one condition, that you come under the kind of regulation you should 
have come under from the beginning. 

[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the people of the West have com- 
plained and are complaining on account of the conservation 
policy of this Government. The people who are interested in 
this particular project and who are seeking the remedial legisla- 
tion provided in the pending measure have invested their 
money in good faith. They have the undisputed right to run an 
open ditch across a portion of this national forest reserve with- 
out let or hindrance. That has been repeatedly asserted upon 
this floor during this discussion. Some of the gentlemen, in 
opposing the pending bill, have stated that the matter of paying 
$75 a year is inconsequential, and that the company ought not 
to hesitate to pay it. I recall a time when a commission repre- 
senting this Government abroad, proclaimed it to be the policy 
of our countrymen to refuse to pay a single cent for tribute 
while they were willing to spend millions for defense. 

Mr. MANN. That still holds true. 

Mr. KAHN. No doubt the owners of the Hydro-Electrie Co. 
refuse to pay the $75 on the ground that it is equivalent to a 
demand for tribute. The people who are interested in this 
matter haye been charged with being in the Water Power 
Trust. I know many of them personally. I know Mr. Metson, 
who, I believe, is the largest shareholder in the company. He 
is a self-made man. I shall place in the Recor a letter which 
he wrote me in regard to this matter, in which he sets forth in 
full his connection with the company. 

Mr. Chairman, I assert that the conservationists of this coun- 
try are standing in with the Water Power Trust and the Coal 
Trust. They are intrenching monopoly in many sections of the 
country. They are putting obstacles in the way of the legiti- 
mate development of enterprises in the West. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fowrer). Does the gentleman from 
California yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he is 
willing to admit that there is litigation pending between the 
Government of the United States and the Hydro-Electrie Co.7 

Mr. KAHN. I am not informed upon the subject, I will say 
to the gentleman. e 
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Mr. MADDEN. ‘Then, the gentleman does not know that 
there is litigation? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know that there has been 
an injunction issued against this company? 

Mr. KAHN. I have heard something of that sort, but I have 
not gone into that fully, and I am simply trying to speak now 
upon the general subject of conservation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has expressed a willingness to let 
this company use the right to cross the Government domain 
pending the settlement of the litigation? 

Mr. KAHN. I understand that they want $75 a year for the 
use of the land. 

Mr. MADDEN. That the Government is willing to let them 
go on and use the right to cross that very piece of land, and will 
not interfere with their business pending the settlement of the 
litigation? 

Mr. KAHN. I understand that is the case, provided the 
company pays $75 a year. The Government wants to give them 
a revocable permit. 

Mr. MADDEN. If that is true, and the company is not will- 
ing to take its chances on whether what it claims to have is 
just or unjust by the settlement of the litigation, does the gen- 
tleman think that in the face of the offer of the Government 
of the United States to waive all rights pending the settlement 
of the litigation, the legislation that is sought to be enacted here 
ought to be passed? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I am not fully informed in regard 
to the litigation. I say that frankly to my friend from Illinois. 
I want to call the attention of this committee to some facts 
in connection with the so-called policy of conservation. A power 
company, for instance, has been organized in the State of Cali- 
fornia. It has expended millions of dollars in perfecting its 
plant. Possibly 10 years will go by before a single dividend is 
paid. Millions of dollars are invested, but the company started 
and completed its enterprise before this conservation theory had 
obtained a foothold in the United States. After many difficulties 
and hardships it is able to deliver power to the cities near the 
seacoast after transmitting the power upward of 200 miles, the 
power being developed in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, I believe I can say truthfully that California 
is the pioneer State in the matter of long-distance power 
transmission. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield at present, as I 
have not the time. This original company does not have to 
pay a 5-cent piece other than taxes to any State or county or 
to the Federal Government. It owns its own power site and 
its own right of way for transmitting the power to the con- 
sumers. It is not regulated by anybody. Say that 100 or 150 
miles from this developed power site there is another power 
site equally capable of being developed. A national forest re- 
serve has been placed around it—a forest reserve or a forest- 
ranger station—so that you can not deliver your power from 
that power site without crossing the forest reserve or the forest- 
ranger station. Under the conservation policy you can not get 
a perpetual right of way across the Government domain. You 
ean only get a lease for a limited number of years. You must 
pay tribute to the Government in the shape of an annual rental. 
The amount of this rental is subject to a raise every time a 
new lease is entered into. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that the fixing of the amounts in the years to come will lead to 
friction and difficulties. What has been the consequence? 
Nobody has been willing to develop new power sites under such 
conditions, and the original company, through the misdirected 
efforts of the conservationists, has obtained an absolute mo- 
nopoly. 

Mr. JAMES. 
question? 

Mr. KAHN. I would like to yield to the gentleman, but I 
have not the time. There is nobody who will develop a new 
power site under such conditions. It is the same with your 
coal lands. Gentlemen who were rabid conservationists at the 
beginning seem to recognize this fact. Let me read this from 
Senator La Forterre’s weekly, recently published: 

WISE USE, NOT FOOLISH DISUSB, 


True conservation consists not in hoarding our resources, but in using 
them properly. Our water powers running night and day from year 
to year without turning a wheel are of no value to the publie. To per- 
mit the mature trees of our forests to rot in waste is not conserva- 
tion. To deny to this generation the advantage of the proper develop- 
ment of our coal fields and other mineral wealth is to deny to them 

articipation in the benefits which rightly belong to them. ‘The prob- 
em before us is not to hoard our resources, but to develop them in 
such a way that the benefits flowing from development will inure not to 
~ few men, but to the rightful owners—all the people of the Pnited 
tates. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


Mr. Chairman, it is true that there is no sense in hoarding our 
resources, It is true we ought to use them properly. 

I do not subscribe to the doctrine of Government ownership 
of these utilities, however. I am opposed to that. I believe 
private capital ought to be allowed to develop them. I hope to 
see a law enacted by Congress which will allow private capital 
to develop these water-power sites and the coal fields, upon an 
express condition that if the company which is given the right 
shall combine with any other company, either by sale of stock 
or in any other way, for the purpose of limiting output, con- 
trolling prices, or dividing the territory in which the companies 
are to operate, the right granted by the United States for the 
development of those resources shall be revoked and all of the 
property of the company which has taken the grant under those 
conditions ought to be forfeited to the Government of the United 
States. I believe such a policy would permit development. I be- 
lieve such a policy would break up the monopolies. But these 
power sites and coal fields should not be held up as they are held 
up to-day. They should be developed for the benefit of the people 
of the West and the people of the country generally. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat amazed at the attitude of a 
number of my friends from the Middle West upon this policy 
of conservation. They seem to forget the conditions under 
which their own States were settled and developed, While the 
Government has constantly maintained its position of trustee 
for u.l the people over the great areas of fertile lands in the 
Middle Western and Western States, it has welcomed the home- 
steader and the settler who were willing to acquire 160 acres 
of Government land at the nominal cost of $1.25 per acre. In 
that way the great West was developed and populated. In 
more recent years, when the supply of desirable agricultural 
lands became limited, Indian lands were acquired by the Gov- 
ernment, and they were likewise thrown open to homesteaders 
upon easy terms. We are all proud of the upbuilding of the 
magnificent Commonwealths of the Mississippi Valley. We 
glory in their prosperity. We wish them unmeasured success, 
They have had a glorious past; we believe they will have a still 
more glorious future. But suppose, after one-half, or even 
two-thirds, of the rich agricultural land that is found in each 
one of those States had been allotted to homesteaders some 
conservationist crank had held up his hand and in stentorian 
tones had exclaimed: “ Hold on! We must not grant any more 
of these lands to prospective settlers or homesteaders. The 
Government must issue no more patents to the land that is still 
vacant. If any more farmers want to develop this unoccupied 
land we will lease it in 160-acre tracts, say, for 30 years, and 
at the end of that period we will enter into new leases with 
the lessees. The Government must get revenues for these lands 
for the benefit of all the people of the United States.” 

Mr. Chairman, does a single Member on this floor believe 
that the development of the West would bave been as rapid or 
as marvelous as it has been? Does anyone believe that the 
farmers who would have leased the lands could compete with 
the farmers who held their land in fee simple? I do not 
think so. 2 

And yet, in my opinion, the leasing of Government land to 
homesteaders is exactly analogous to the proposition of leasing 
power sites or coal fields to prospective developers. 

Sir, the owners of the Hydro-Electric Co. ought not to be bur- 
dened with unnecessary expenses in the development of their 
enterprise. They are not identified with any power-site monop- 
oly. They have invested their money in good faith, as I stated 
at the outset. They have an absolute right of way in an open 
ditch. Surely the interests of the Government will not be 
affected adversely if the open ditch give way to a covered pipe 
line. In conclusion, I desire to offer the following letter from 
William H. Metson, Esq., who states the position of himself and 
his colleagues in regard to the pending legislation: 

San Francisco, CAL., January , 1912. 


Hon. Junius KAHN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I note that the 323 uote Mr. Gifford Pinchot as 
saving the Hydro-Electric Co. is dominated by a trust and that House 
bill No. 12572 is in the interests of the water-power grabbers. There- 
fore this letter. 

I am mainly responsible for the Hydro-Electric Co. and have invested 
all the money I could raise in it. 

In my childhood I spent some years in Esmeralda County, Nev., and 
Mono County, Cal.; then lived In Gold HHI, Nev., until potans 
from the high school there. In 1880 I went to Senator Patrick Reddy 
at Bodie, Mono County, Cal. There I became acquainted with a young 
man named J. S. Cain. Later I came to San Francisco with Senator 
Reddy, Cain remaining in Bodie. 

In the late eighties Cain and I made investments in mining property 
in Bodie and continuously thereafter extended our Investments in mines, 
at Bodie and Aurora, Nev., and also in other properties near there. 

Our mines were so low in values that using wood as fuel no profit 
could be made. Therefore, for more than 20 years these mining 3 
tles remained unworked. Interest was eating us up and we had to do 
something to extract and work the ores. Finally we purchased the 
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rty, near Mono Lake, about 30 miles from Bodie, paying 


Goleta pro 
about $40, for it. 

This Goleta property had been operated in 1879 or 1880 and the years 
thereafter by water from Lundy e and Mill Creek, carried through 
a ditch, mainly over patented lands owned by the Goleta Co., but partly 
through the Government domain, through a ditch along a steep hillside, 
This ditch was constantly breaking and making big cuts and washes 
down the mountain side at each break. 

We changed the plans slightly and shortened the line and inclosed 
the water in a pipe, which was buried beneath the surface of the soil. 
This pipe for about 3,800 feet crosses mining locations on pante lands 
which were then and are now owned by the Hydro-Electrie Co. 

That is the crime () for which I understand I have been and am to 
be denounced by Mr. Pinchot and his friends, 

Upon the completion of our plant last year it was, within a few days 
after commencing operations, completely destroyed by a snowslide, and 
eight men were killed in the calamity. We pocketed our losses, rebuilt 
it, and have carried the wires to Bodie, Aurora, Lucky Boy, and other 
mines in Nevada. 

This whole pent has been built on and across a country barren of 
vegetation and desert in character. With electricity we are getting 
these mines producing and can and have created taxable, property for 
ourselves, and the surplus power we are trying to sell to Uther miners 
who, like ns, will be unable to operate except Atiek of our plant, or 
some similar one. 

Nothing was further from our thoughts than to violate any principles 
of “conservation.” Nothing was further from the fact, and you know 
it, and that I am not or eyer have been in any trust, subservient to any 
trust or anyone else. You have known me since I was a boy and know 
of the struggles and hardships that I have undergone. You, as well 
as anyone, know that I never have been afraid or ashamed to look 
any man in the eye; that I have niy own pronounced opinions and 
that I never have evaded an issue; that I never have been charged with 
dishonesty, being subservient, or crooked. 

I baye never run for office, but have for years and am now in an 
office of honor and trust. I have been appointed by different governors, 
both Republican and Democratic; by mayors, Republican, Democratic, 
and union labor, and all without solicitation. wo of the governors, 
James H. Budd and James N. Gillette, were Members of Congress. 

For the other end of this controversy, as I understand it, the law 
of Congress is that forest reserves may be laid down over timbered 
land or land covered with undergrowth, or to protect watersheds, and 
none other. The original forest reserve went to the eastern extremity 
of the timbered land and the headwaters of streams. Later, for a 
strip about 150 miles long, extended easterly over the easterly slope of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, over a country that is not timbered, over 
a country where no protection could be had under the law, but where a 
force of about 30 forest rangers are drawing their pay from the Gov- 
ernment and ruining the sheep, cattle, and mining industries, charging 
e eee cattle so much per head and charging miners for the stumps 
of yon trees that were cut in the sixties a dollar and a half es 
cord. These men are drawing their pay from the Government and im- 
posing upon these industries for part of their pay, the balance coming 
out of the general fund. What credit is it to an officer of the Gov- 
ernment who takes an oath to obey the law to thus violate the law? 
What credit is it, too, for these men who should be in the timber where 
there are fires (for the purpose of 8 and putting out fires), 
instead of building up a bureau to ride people who have been endeavor- 
ing to keep within the law, and have been putting their money and tal- 
ents to create taxable | sare conte He 

In many counties of this State so much land has been withdrawn 
under these forest reserves, is now tied up with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under the new taxation laws in California, God knows how the 
poor farmer or rancher is going to live. 

As for Mono County, lated as it is from transportation, the 
farmer subsists, depends upon his sales to mines and those dependent 
upon the mines, and the mines are taxed harder than is any other 

ropert in the State; and yet the Feđeral Government, playing the 
—— in the manger, acts in direct violation of the law, and because they 
have put a forest reserve over that which is not a forest reserve, as a 
pretense and a sham, are pretending that their principles are being 
violated. Their principles! God save the mark! 

But I have nd right to impose thus upon you, and I want to say 
to you that I am not asking a favor from Mr. Pinchot or anyone with 
his opinions I want that which is right, and if I am wrong will take 
my medicine. I would rather get licked fighting for what I consider 
is conscientious and proper than to win hiding behind false pretext 
and shams which are put forward masked as if they were really justice 


and the law. $ 
Very respectfully, yours, W. C. METSON. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there remain- 
ing on the two sides? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There are 27 minutes remaining on the 
side of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. How much on the other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty-four minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] will use some of his time. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to discuss 
this bill. The time had all been allotted, and I only obtained 
the opportunity because a gentleman who was to have spoken 
has not appeared. I hesitate to discuss it for 10 minutes, 
because it is utterly impossible in that length of time to present 
the matter before the House as it should be. 


The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gupcer] just a 
moment ago asked the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] 
why these people were asking a special act for a right of way 
if there is a general act which gave them the right? That 
question was very pertinent, and upon the answer to that ques- 
tion the entire matter before the House hangs. The fact is 
that there are four laws on the statute books of the United 
States under either of which these people may justly claim a 


right of way. The question has been asked repeatedly why 

they did not accept the revocable permit. The revocable permit 

only lays reasonable restraints and conditions upon them, it is 

said. Why not accept it? The restraints and conditions con- 

tained in the revocable permit may not be objectionable from 

ATE standpoint if they are required by the proper au- 
ority. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sorry, but I have only 10 minutes. 
No restraints are placed upon them that are not under the 
State’s statutes. But it is a revocable permit. Any Secretary 
may at any moment of time—by reason of the fact that the 
pipe line runs 3,000 feet across an alleged national forest— 
take away all their rights, paralyze their industry, occupying, 
as it does, many miles of territory and with great lines reach- 
ing 50, 60, and 75 miles in various directions. That is why 
they do not want to accept a revocable permit. 

The question before the House in this case is this: Does the 
Congress desire that the citizens of the United States shall have 
the rights which Congress itself has granted them, or does the 
Congress desire to put itself in the attitude that because a pe- 
culiar condition has arisen with regard to an effort to secure 
the rights which the law grants, whereby people have been 
denied those rights, the Congress shall place itself in the atti- 
tude of aiding and upholding those who have been instrumental 
in denying the right which the Congress itself has granted? 
That is the situation. Do you want these people to have the 
rights which Congress said they should have, and all others 
like them under similar conditions and circumstances, or do you 
unite with those who say that a condition having arisen and 
construction having been given to the statutes under which they 
may be denied those rights, we shall join in that denial? 

The act of 1866 clearly gives these people their right of way, 
and the predecessors of the present company could at any time 
have asserted that right prior to the time when the forest re- 
serve was flung across the narrow section of this ditch line. 
Then there came the act of 1891, which clearly gave these peo- 
ple or their predecessors a right of way beyond a question, but 
there was a peculiar construction of that law to the effect that 
if the party asking for the right of way was not a company 
wholly engaged in irrigation that the right of way might be 
denied. 

The Supreme Court remedied that kind of a decision, and 
Congress, following the Supreme Court, passed another act in- 
tending to give the right to those who might not be wholly 
engaged in the business of irrigating land. The company may 
be guilty of laches for not having asserted its rights under these 
acts, but they felt that the right having been denied others, it 
was useless for them to attempt to secure it. Then came the 
law of 1905, the act transferring the forest reserves from the 
Interior Department to the Agricultural Department, providing 
for rights of way for those engaged in the mining and milling of 
ores, but rights under this act are denied because some of the 
power is to be used for the same purpose by others. And so, 
first on one pretext and then on another, the will of Congress, 
as clearly expressed, is from time to time so thwarted by de- 
partmental decisions that these people- are denied the rights 
which the Congress intended they should have. And how, 
finally? By an act which in itself was illegal; for the inclusion 
within a forest reserve of lands untimbered, unfit for forest 
growth, not necessary or useful for the conservation of water 
supply, is an illegal act, and whoever includes such lands within 
a forest reserve is doing it in violation of law. And yet a limb 
of this forest reserve was thrown across this barren, untimbered 
land, just far enough, and not an inch further, to take in the 
only tract of land along the company’s entire line with regard to 
which there could be any question as to the right of way. 

I do not know whether these are bona fide mining claims or 
not. It is said that they had a road laid out which ran up a 
hill. That only illustrates the desperation, if it illustrates any- 
thing, of men endeavoring to carry out an industry and who 
find themselves interfered with, their industry halted, by a de- 
partmental denial of their rights. If the forest reserve had 
not been thrown across this section of their ditch line, this case 
never would have been here. It never ought to have been 
thrown across their land. It is not properly included in the 
forest reserve. 

There is no question of monopoly involved, much as gentle- 
men may endeavor to make it appear that there is; no question 
of proper public control, but just the simple question, Do you 
propose to give these people the rights they are now entitled to 
under the law? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] use the rest of his time. 


Mr. MANN. I expect there will be only one speech further 
on this side, and I do not care to have several on the other 
side follow. The gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is there any further debate? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; there is to be further debate. I have only 
20 minutes left. I expect to conclude with one speech. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will make that speech. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want two or three people to follow. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman has had twice as much time 
to-day as we have had. 

Mr. MANN. We did not have nearly as much last Wednes- 
day as you had. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. It is customary for the gentleman to proceed at 
this juncture, and if he has several speakers, to let them in. 
We are perfectly willing to let the gentleman close the debate. 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there have been some matters stated here with regard to the 
position of this company and with regard to the facts that 
are not borne out by the record. They have been widely stated 
and seriously stated, and I base that by the record that lies 
upon the table. Now, it is easy to make statements, but it is 
not always easy to prove them. 

In reference to these men who made the mining claims, I 
want to call your attention to an affidavit. It is the only evi- 
dence with the testimony before the commissioner that would 
support the commissioner in chancery, and it is the evidence 
of these men themselves. He only took the evidence of the cor- 
poration in this case of the owners, and because, as I have 
stated, they filed on these mining claims, because they tried to 
build a public read, ipso facto, and for that reason alone this 
man who never tried a water case or a mining case, according 
to the record, in his life, because the Government was_pressing 
the case, decided contrary to every rule of law, contrary to 
every decision that has ever been rendered, that these men for 
that reason had lost their rights. We have a right to criticize 
this ruling, and without any reflection to the honorable gentle- 
man who was the commissioner. This I say in all good faith. 

It has been stated here that these men were interlopers there. 
I hold a copy of the afidavit of Frederick B. Mattly, who has 
lived in that country for years, who states that he has been 
familiar with that particular tract of land since 1880; that he 
has been a practical miner and a farmer, living down on the 
eastern side of this region; that there are tunnels in this min- 
ing land to-day, made by older prospectors; that, by virtue of 
the conditions that happen in that country, they moved out and 
moved away. The best mines that exist in the world to-day 
are those that have been discovered and worked, upon which 
men have spent fortunes and then left those mines to others 
who have taken up the work in their places. These men go 
there and make these filings, and from the affidavit, a copy of 
which I hold in my hand, Mr. Mattly states that there is a suffi- 
cient amount of mineral in place and afloat to justify a reason- 
able and prudent man in spending his money upon these claims; 
that they might be developed and made valuable. I ask teave to 
submit this affidavit as part of my statement at this time 
that is, to go into the Recorp and not to be read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] asks unanimous consent to insert an affidavit in the 
Rercord as a part of his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the affidavit referred to: 


IN THE Crecurr COURT or THE UNITED STATES, NINTH CIRCUIT, NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 


AFFIDAVIT IN RESPONSE TO ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE. 


United States of America, complainant, v. Hydro-Electric Co., a corpo- 
ration, defendant. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Northern District of Catifornia, County of Mono, ss: 
Frederick D. Mattly, being first duly sworn, and says: 
Affiant is a resident of Jordan, Mono County, and not a party 


Affiant has been a 
1888, and is, and 
familiar with the mining industry and mineral deposits and the devel- 
opment thereof in and around Bodie, and Lake Lundy, and Mono Lake, 
and the territory between those places in Mono County, Cal., and par- 
ticularly with all the lands described in the bill of complaint in the 
above-entitled suit; and affiant says that he is thoroughly familiar 
with said lands and the lands immediately them surrounding, by reason 
of having many times prospected and examined the same. 

t is familiar with the mining tunneis and underground work- 
In upon the Golden Eagle, Apex, Paraclete, and Iron Mountain 
minthg claims, which are now tented and which lie immediately 
northward of said lands in said bill of complaint described, and affiant 
says that such tunnels and underground workings have there been 
opened und operated cxtensively u three different levels, and such 
workings there osed valuable deposits of gold, silver, and copper 
in rock in place. 


that he has examined and is familiar “with 


Affiant says further 
Exhibit A attached to and filed with the above-named defendant's 
use in the above-entitled suit, and that 
on the Ist of January, 1910, he (affiant) located claims as follows: 
“ Mattly Nos. 1 to 10, inclusive, as shown upon said 
d day plainly marked the bound 


the county of Mono, State of California, full, tru 
. 8 
rospected 


1 — to the making of said locations he 
land, and were made because 


that said locations 
of the fact that affiant found and discovered u; such locations float 
and other evidences of mineral and of valuable its of gold in place 
sufficient to justify a 8 prudent miner in the expenditure of his 
time and money thereon in the hope of developing thereon and upon each 
thereof a mine. ° 

And affiant says further that from his training and experience as a 

practical miner, and from his examination and sody and discoveries 
n all said mining locations, and by reason of his knowledge and 
of the said Golden Eagle, ENP Paraclete, and Iron Mountain 
patented claims, and y reason of Blea mye study, and examina- 
tion of the Halley, f, Eagle, Lone Pine (also designated and known 
as Pine Tree), High Grade, Johnnie Con, and Sunlit mining as 
designated upon said Exhibit A, and by reason of his knowledge, study, 
p , and examination of the formation and mineral evidences 
and mining operations in and around said territory, affiant is of the 
opinon that one or more lodes or veins bearing valuable de ts of 
gold in place passes Sib through, and under all said claims; and 
affiant is further of the opinion that all said claims contain valuable 
deposits of gold in ample quantities and quality to justify a reasonabl 
prudent miner in the expenditure of his time and money upon ea 
thereof in the hope of developing a paying mine thereon. 

Affiant says further that in making each and every of the locations 
made by him as above set forth he acted upon his own initiative for the 
reasons above set forth, and not at the request or suggestion of any 
other person whomsoever. 

Affiant says further that he has thoroughly examined the dotted 
ditch line indicated upon said Exhibit A, and marked and designated 
“Old Coleta power ditch"; and affiant says that he saw, knew of, and 
well remembers the construction and use of said ditch; that said ditch 
was constructed by the Coleta Consolidated Mining Co. 
1893 or 1894; that such of the lands crossed b; 
scribed In the bill of complaint in the above-entitled suit were then, and 
were for many years thereafter, open, D unreserved pub- 
lic lands of the United States; that said ditch was used and utilized 
for the transmission of water as a canal and ditch almost continuously 
from about the year 1894 until about the year 1902 or 1903; that dur- 
ing said time said ditch was used continuously and was continuously 
filled with water, which water was utilized and used for the purpose 
of irrigation, and for the urpose of generating power (not electrical 
power), and for mining, milling. and the redu of ores. 

FREDERICK D, MATTLY. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st “gf of August, 1910. 

LSL. W. II. Surra 

Deputy County Clerk in and for the County of Mono, 
State of California. 


Mr. RAKER. I do not permit any man to stand stronger 
than I do on the question of conservation, the protection of our 
natural resources, the protection of the timber that is in the 
mountains, in order that the property may be used in the inter- 
est of the common mass of the people. There is no man who 
stands any stronger than I do and have done since I have been 
in public life and in private life as against the corporations 
controlling this country. It is all right to make a statement 
and bring facts before the country and make them applicable 
to cases, and then come upon the floor of this House and upon 
the public platform and characterize them as buncombe, to try 
and make the people believe that you are in favor of controlling 
monopolies, while yet you are in favor of giving them anything 
they ask. There is no man within the sound of my voice to-day 
that would vote for a law that would direct or authorize the 
Federal Government to go into every State and district ad 
libitum and examine the books and papers of the concerns in 
control and fix the prices upon utilities. There is no man in 
this Congress who believes in that. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. JAMES. In the bill that is now under consideration, 
which the gentleman introduced, you have no provision to the 
effect that this land should revert to the Government in case 
this water-power company should form any unlawful trust or 
combination. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. JAMES. Where is it? 

Mr. RAKER. Let me have the bill. Here it is. I state 
this as an attorney who has given this subject his experience, 
and all that I have had is in mining matters and water rights 
for over 30 years. It is upon lines 5, 6, and 7, “for its pipe 
line during the period of its beneficial use only.” 

Mr. JAMES. What is that? The gentleman does not think 
that that 

Mr. RAKER. I have not got through. Now, added to that 
and as a part of this, the State of California passed a constitu- 
tional amendment and the legislature passed its bills, by which 
the State itself makes a physical examination of every corpora- 
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tion’s property and regulates the price at which they sell their 
commodities and determines whether or not they shall issue 
stock, and that there shall be no monopoly involved in regard to 
any public-utility matters. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know if the gen- 
tleman seriously contends before this committee that the words 
that he has just read, “for its pipe line during the period of 
its beneficial use only,” would be construed to prohibit or pre- 
yent monopoly or would make this land revert back to the Gov- 
ernment when they should create a monopoly? And I confi- 
dently assert that there is nothing in the gentleman’s bill, either 
the part that he read or otherwise in the bill, that would 
make this property revert back to the Government in case a 
monopoly was established or which prevents a monopoly or 
trust. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, if it is not used for the beneficial use 
of the public it reverts. Next, the State of California has passed 
a law, as I stated, that covers the situation. There is no ques- 
tion of doubt on earth about it. 

I want the gentleman’s answer, before I get through, upon 
this question: These people own the water right, all of it. 
These people own all of the land except the 3,800 feet which 
they desire to cross. Is there any law at any time or under 
any circumstances that provides that the National Government 
desires to tax private individuals for using their own water 
rights and using their own land? 

Yet in this case the water has been running to waste. This 
company desires to utilize it, conserve it, by putting it in a 
closed pipe and conserVing it to the extent of 15 to 25 per cent, 
then putting it in a power-pressure pipe, in order that they may 
directly divert it to their mills and return it back for use in 
their mines. It is held that therefore they must pay a tax for 
the land that they own, for the water rights that they own, to 
use the property that they now own, because they desire to run 
across this land from an open ditch to a closed pipe line sunk 
into the ground and covered from 1 to 5 feet deep. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. Is there such a water company in the State of 
California as the General Electric Power Co.? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not know. 

Mr. JAMES. Is there not a water company of California 
that is understeod to have a monopoly of the water power of all 
of northern California? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not know. This is an independent com- 
pany. There is no possibility of a monopoly. The Government 
officials have so reported. 

Mr. JAMES. I am asking the gentleman: Is there a com- 
pany known as the General Electric Power Co.? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not know. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the gentleman know whether or not the 
Hydro-Electric Power Co. is owned in any part by this com- 
pany? 

Mr. RAKER. All I know of it is from a telegram and a state- 
ment from a party here. I was informed that they were inter- 
ested and I made inquiry, and I have the answer here that it is 
absolutely not the fact. 

Mr. JAMES. That is merely a telegram that the gentleman 
has received, but the gentleman can give the committee no 
statement upon authority such as that of the stockholders? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I can. 

Mr. JAMES. That this company is not part of a monopoly 
already in existence in California? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I can answer that by stating the record 
` of the attorneys of the company, that there is no monopoly in 
it, and that the character of these people is excellent. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, I wish 
to yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
COOPER]. 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield first three minutes more to the gentle- 
man from Californian [Mr. RAKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] is recognized for three minutes more. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the gentlemen concerned in 
this bill are asking us to enact a particular law that will give 
them exemption from the law of the United States that applies 
to every other power company in this land and are asking us 
to give to this company a privilege that is denied to every other 
corporation in the United States? 

Mr. RAKER. No. If that were the fact, I would be opposed 
to the bill. If it gave them any right different from what is 
given to any other company, I would not be here advocating 
the enactment of this bill, although I have introduced it. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the chief objection of this 
company to a compliance with the law as it now stands and 


the chief reason for the passing of this bill is that section 12 
of the permit issued by the Government provides that if they go 
into a trust or a monopoly or a combination, this pipe line shall 
cease to be their property and the right to use it shall be denied? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. JAMES. And the further right under that permit is re- 
served to the Secretary of Agriculture to examine their books 
and see whether a monopoly has been attempted by them, or 
whether there is oppression used upon the public in the charge 
for water? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr, JAMES. Those things are in the permit which the gen- 
tleman’s company wishes to avoid. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman may have stated the substance 
of it, but not the language accurately. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course, those stipulations are expressed in 
a better form, no doubt. I was stating them offhand. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, it is charged that there is 
monopoly involved in this company, when, as a matter of fact, 
this plant is 60 miles away from a railroad and it runs its own 
business. The Government has determined that there is no 
monopoly in it and 

Mr. JAMES. In order that there may be no dispute between 
the gentleman and myself as to these provisions in the permit 
which the Government requires, Nos. 12 and 13, I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Chairman, that they be inserted in the REC- 
orD, following the remarks of the gentleman, so that it can be 
seen which of us is right. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman did not give quite the purport 
of them, and I think the best way is to give them entirely. 

Mr. JAMES. I simply tried to give the gist of them. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that sections 12 and 13 of 
these water-power stipulations be inserted in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to insert the provisions he has named in the REC- 
orp. Is there objection? 7 

There was no objection. 

Foliowing is the stipulation referred to: 


[United States Department of Agriculture; Forest Service.] 
WATER-POWER STIPULATION. 


The Hydro-Electric Co., hereinafter called the permittee, a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of Cali- 
fornia, and having its office and principal place of business at San 
Francisco, haying applied for a temporary permit to Lape and use 
certain lands of the United States within the Mono Nation: ‘orest for 
the construction and use of a conduit or Pipe line to conduct water for 
the generation of electric energy, under the provisions of the act of 

mgress approved February 15, 1901, does hereby, in consideration of 
the granting of the said permit, stipulate and agree as follows, to wit: 

1. To pay in advance on the ist day of January, 1911, and on the 
Ist day of saag of each year thereafter, to the First National Bank 
of San Francisco (United States depositary), or such other Government 
depositary or officer as may hereafter be legally designated, to be 
placed to the credit of the United States, the sum of $75; and in case 
this temporary permit shall be superseded by a final permit, in such 
form as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, such payments 
shall be credited to the permi and be applied to the charges due or 
to become due under the said final permit. 

2. To pay in advance, as 5 by the district forester, to the 
said national bank, or other United Sta depositary, to be placed to 
the credit of the United States, the full value of all merchantable, liv. 
and dead timber to be cut, injured; or destroyed, in the construction of 
said works, title to which, at the time of said cutting, injury, or 
destruction, is in the United States, such full value to be — and 
taken to be the value fixed by the district forester, according to the 
scale, count, or estimate of the forest officer or other agent of the 
United States in charge of said scale, count, or estimate, and at the 
price which shall be the prevailing 1 rice for simllar material 
a 1 75 national forest at the time of said cutting, injury, or de- 
struction. 

8. To pay, on demand of the district forester or other duly author- 
ized officer or agent of the United States, to the said United States 
depositary, or other authorized officer as above set forth, full value as 
fixed by said district forester, or other duly authorized officer or agent, 
for all damage to the national forests resulting from the breaking of, 
or the overflowing, leaking, or seepage of water from the works con- 
structed, maintained, and [or] operated under the permission applied 
for, and for all other damage to the national forests caused by the 
neglect of the permittee or of its employees, contractors, or employees 
of contractors. 

4. To dispose of all brush and other refuse resulting from the neces- 
sary clearing of or cutting of timber on the lands . and Lor! 
used under the permission applied for, as may be required by the forest 
officer in charge. 

5. To paac all Forest Seryice and other telephone lines at crossings 
of and at all places of proximity to the transmission line in a standard 
manner and satisfactory to the forest officers and to maintain the line 
in such a manner as not to injure stock grazing on the forest. 

6. To do all within its power and that of its employees, contractors, 
and employees of contractors, both independently and upon the request 
of the forest officers, to 8 and suppress forest fires. 

7. To build and repair roads and trails as required by the forest 
officer, or other duly authorized officer or agent of the United States 
whenever any roads or trails are destroyed or injured by the construc- 
tion work or flooding under the permission applied for, and to build 
and maintain suitable e gs as required by the forest officer, or 
other duly authorized officer or agent of the United States, for all 
roads and trails which intersect the conduit, if any, constructed, 


operated, and [or] maintained on the lands the occupancy and use of 
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which have been apoio for and to secure which this stipulation is filed 
with the district forester. . 

8. To install and maintain in good 3 condition, free of all 
expense to the United States, accurate measur ng weirs, gauges, and 
por other devices approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, adequate 
‘or the determination of the natural flow of the stream or streams 
from which water is diverted for the operation of said works, and of 
the amount of water used from the natural flow in the operation of 
said works, and of the amounts of water held in and drawn from 
storage, and to keep accurate and sufficient records, to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture of the above-named measurements. 

9. To sell electric energy to the United States, when requested, at as 
low a rate as is sven to any other purchaser for a like use at the same 
time: Provided, t the permittee can furnish the same to the United 
States without diminishing the measured quantity of energy sold before 
such request to any other consumer by a binding contract of sale: 
And provided further, That nothing in this clause shall be construed 
to require the permittee to increase its permanent works or to install 
additional generating machinery. 

10. That the said permit shall be subject to all prior valid claims 
ane 5 Spade 7 are not subject to the occupancy and use authorized 
y sald permit. 

11. That except when prevented by the act of God or by the public 
enemy or by unavoidable accidents or contingencies, the permittee will, 
after the beginning of 1 continuously operate for the genera- 
tion of electric ener; the works construct and [or] maintained in 
whole or in part, under said permit, unless upon a full and satisfactory 
sboving. of the reasons therefor this requirement shall be temporarily 
waived by the written consent of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

12. That the works to be constructed and [or] maintained under 
said permit will not be owned, leased, trusteed, possessed, or controlled 
by any device permanently, temporarily, directly, indirectly, tacitly, 
or in any manner whatsoever so that they form part of, or in any way 
effect, med combination or are in anywise controlled by any combina- 
tion, in the form of an unlawful trust, or form the subject of any con- 
tract or conspiracy to limit the output of electric energy, or In restraint 
of trade with foreign nations or between two or more States or Terri- 
tories or within any one State or Territory in the generation, sale, or 
distribution of electric energy. 2 

13. That the books and records of the permittee, in so far as they 
show the amount of electric energy generated by the works con- 
structed and [or] maintained, in whole or in part, under said permit, 
or the amounts of water beld in or used from storage, or the stream 
flow or any other data of the watershed 1 the water used 
in the generation of said energy, shall be open at all times to the in- 
spection and examination of the Secretary of Agriculture, or his duly 
appointed representative; and the rmittee will during January of 
each year, unless the time therefor is extended by the written consent 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, make a return to said Secretary, cer- 
tified under oath, in such form as may be prescribed by the said Secre- 
tary, of such of the measurements of records made by or in the posses- 
sion of the permittee, as may be required by the said Secretary, con- 
cerning the matters in this clause above named, and for the year end- 
ing on December 31 preceding. 


Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, this bill, after the enacting 
clause, is as follows: 

That the said Hydro-Electric Co. is perep panin a right of way 
over the said northeast quarter of section 14, dtaga jp north, range 


-25 east, Mount Diablo meridian, California, for its said pipe line dur- 
ing the period of its beneficial use only, 


This is a short bill, but it is long enough. It grants an ease- 
ment practically in perpetuity, for it is fair to presume that that 
water is going to run forever and will be beneficial to somebody 
all the time that it is running. 

Then we have this remarkable report—very remarkable in 
view of the question before us, for the situation developed 
here is very complex—protracted litigation, many incidents, im- 
portant correspondence, conflicting testimony, and denunciation 
of lawyers who, it is said, have violated stipulations. It is a 
very difficult, complicated affair, and yet they get rid of it in a 
report of 12 lines. 

The committee had a hearing of only one day, and at the end 
of the hearing moved to stop further proceedings and to report 
the bill unanimously by those Members who were present, and 
it is presented here as a unanimous report. Yet it is not a 
unanimous report, for one of the very strongest speeches that 
has been made against the bill, one of the very strongest speeches 
possible to be made against it, was made this afternoon by the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Picketr], a member of 
the committee. 

Now, the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] and the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] asked if we, the people of the East, 
are going to keep on stopping the development of the industries 
of California. Whereupon the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HUMPHREYS] arose here and read from the report of the United 
States Inland Waterways Commission, showing that there is 
800,000 hydroelectric horsepower in the State of California 
which has been picked up practically by four companies, and 
that these have developed only 2 or 3 per cent of it and are hold- 
ing the rest for speculative purposes. In view of this startling 
fact, who is holding up the development of California? Is it 
the people of the East or is it some of the great corporations 
that propose to hold these 800,000 horsepower until they get 
nar to develop it and then to solidify it under one manage- 
ment 


The general industrial development by means of hydroelectric 
power is a subject which has been brought to the attention of 
the American people within comparatively very few years last 
past, not more than six or seven. It was first brought power- 
fully to their attention by a Republican President. During 
these years public sentiment has become crystallized and is 
practically unanimous upon the proposition that hereafter no 
corporation of this kind shall be granted a privilege in the na- 
tional domain without the Government of the United States in 
some form retaining control over it; not to be arbitrary and 
oppressive, but so that it can not be used for the purposes of 
monopoly. 

What is attempted by this bill is to give this corporation an 
absolute grant of an easement forever, beyond the possibility of 
public control. It is a grant of an easement forever without 
conditions. Are we, the trustees for the American people who 
own that property, justified in giving away that easement, so 
that we can not contro} it hereafter? The gentleman said that 
this company does not belong to the General Electric Co. But 
that means nothing. Is there anything in this bill or in the 
charter of the company: to prevent its being purchased by the 
General Electric Co. after we enact this bill into law? Cer- 
tainly not; and nobody knows it better than the gentleman from 
California who has championed this bill. Of course it does not 
belong to the General Electric Co. now. But does the gentle- 
man deny that if we pass this bill and make it a law the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. could purchase all these rights within 10 
minutes afterwards? And does the gentleman doubt that they 
will make the purchase? 8 t 

Mr. RAKER. What rights does the gentleman refer to? 
eae TONEDE I mean the property of the company named in 

s bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. MANN. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 22 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if I may haye the attention of 
the committee, in 1909 the Hydro-Electric Co. had in contempla- 
tion the construction of the power plant which has been referred 
to in the debate, and it had communication with the Forest 
Service in reference to the laying of the pipe line which has 
been referred to. That company was informed by the Forest 
Service that under the law of 1901, passed by this Congress, the 
Forest Service would issue a permit upon application made by 
the company for the construction of this pipe line through this 
forest reserve. That was in 1909. 

The company declined to make the application, and on March 
5, 1910, one Francis Burke located some mining claims on the 
forest reserve where the pipe line was to run. On May 10, 
one J. A. Conway located some additional mining claims on 
this forest reserve; so that between the locations of the two 
gentlemen they located mining claims over the entire strip in 
the forest reserve where the pipe line was to run. We had 
passed a law in 1901 authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant permits for the construction of hydroelectric lines 
over the public domain. In 1905 we transferred that authority 
with the national forests from the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. There still remained on the public 
domain outside of the national forests the right of these com- 
panies to secure the title to land by locating upon the land and 
obtaining the title to property necessary for the development 
of electric power. It became so threatening that the President 
of the United States issued an order reserving from location 
great quantities of land that might be profitably used for the 
development of water power, but the authority to obtain title 
to the land was never given in the forest reserve, except 
through the medium of locating mining claims. Having found 
that they could not obtain permission to lay this pipe line 
through this forest reserve without making an application, 
they resorted to the expedient of locating the mining claims a 
few months later and then bought the mining claims from the 
locators at $10 apiece. It became the duty of the Agricultural 
Department to examine the mining claims to ascertain whether 
they were located in good faith. 

If those mining claims are located in good faith, the gentle- 
men who locate them, or the Hydro-HElectrie Co., which now owns 
them, will in the course of a short period of time become the 
absolute owners of the property. They will obtain patents to 
the property, and they do not need to ask or receive any con- 
cession of rights from the General Government. But the Agri- 
culture Department found that the mining claims were fraudu- 
lently located. I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior with referencé to this bill, in which hé says: 

Inside of national forest penip could not be used nor could any ad- 


verse claim upon the lands be initiated otherwise than under color of 
the mining laws. * * * 
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Experience has shown the necessity of vigilance to prevent the fraudu- 
lent use of the mining law obtaining private title to water-power sites in 
national forests, * * + 

If the claims— 


Referring to these mining claims— 
so located should be patented before the construction of the conduit the 
possibility of control by the Federal Government would be destroyed. 

The usual examination of the claims on the ground satisfied 
the Department of Agriculture that they were fraudulent. * * * 

In accordance with the practice above described the company, when it 
applies to this department for patent to these claims, will be met b 
proceedings to determine the validity of the claims. If, upon suc 
proceedings, it appears that the claims are valid, they will be patented 
and the company may proceed with its construction free of control by 
the Federal Government. If, on the other hand, the claims are found to 
be fraudulent they will be declared invalid, and Federal control of 
water-power development on the lands embraced therein will be per- 
petuated. One necessary effect of the pending bill would be to antici- 
pate this adjudication in favor of the company and against the public. 

Mr. RAKER. What does the gentleman read from? 

Mr. MANN. I read from a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. RAKER. Written when? 3 

Mr. MANN, March 9, 1912; a very recent communication. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, why will not the gentleman insert it in 
the Rrcorn? 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps I will; but I do not yield my time to 
the gentleman now. I have not much time. That being the 
situation, Mr. Chairman, the Forest Service was still willing, 
under the law of 1901, to grant the permit. It is still willing 
now fo grant the permit. All the talk about this company not 
being able to go ahead with its construction is pure balderdash. 
The pipe is down in the ground; the company has gone ahead; 
it obtained the power and has constructed a pipe line. The 
only question is upon what terms it shall retain the pipe line. 
The Department of Agriculture issued a temporary permit, per- 
mitting the construction of this pipe line after the temporary 
injunction had been issued, or in connection with it, and at the 
same time it issued a permanent permit. 

Under the law of 1901 the general permit which they issue, 
which they call a stipulation, to be signed by the permittee—in 
this case the Hydro-Electric Co.—is very broad. I will defy 
any gentleman in this House to draw a permit to any company 
in the land to authorize the use of the public domain and make 
it more liberal than was the permit issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. To what did the company take exception? 
First, it took exception to the statement in the permit that this 
land was the lamti of the United States. No one denies that. 
It was subject to the location of mining claims, which, if they 
prove valid, transfers the title to the Hydro-Electrie Co., but 
the land was still the land of the United States. Next, they 
took exception to a provision in the permit that they should 
sell electric power to the United States as cheaply as they did 
to anyone else, not that they should give electric power to the 
United States, not that they should sell it any cheaper than 
they did to anyone else, but that they should sell electric energy 
to the United States when requested at-as low a rate as was 
given to any other purchaser for a like use at the same time. 
The company objected to it. It said it wanted the power to 
sell electric energy to other people at a cheaper rate than it sold 
it to the United States. Next, it objected-to the provision in 
reference to some gauges, 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to call the attention of the com- 
mittee now to a provision in the stipulation to which they did 
not object, but which is the reason they are here to-day asking 
for this permit from Congress. They gave trivial objections to 
the stipulations. No reasonable man will sustain them in the 
objections which they made. It would not have cost them a 
tithe—I doubt whether it would have cost them a hundredth 
part—if they had obeyed the conditions of what it has cost 
them trying to pass this bill. I have been annoyed myself with 
telegrams and letters, with high-priced lawyers, both from 
Washington and Chicago, urging the passage of this bill, be- 
cause the Government proposed to exact the enormous sum of 
$75 a year so long as the title to this property remained in the 
Government, they claiming that they would soon own the title 
themselves. To what do they object? First, they objected be- 
cause the law provided for a revocable permit. They objected 
to being classed with everybody else who obtained similar per- 
mits. Mr. Chairman, during my service in this House I think 
we have never passed a bill of any character giving special 
permits without the power to revoke them. We have passed 
bills for dams, for water-power purposes, under the general 
dam law, and the Secretary of War is authorized under that 
law to order a reconstruction of the dam at any time, and Con- 
gress reserves the power to wipe it out by repeal At any time. 
Every railroad company that builds a bridge across a navigable 
stream does it with the express provision in the statute that 
the Secretary of War may order it removed at any time, and 


Congress reserves the power to repeal the law at any time. 
Every time we grant permission to cross a military reservation 
we do the same thing. 

Up to date this power has not been abused; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, there was one stipulation to which this company, while not 
nominally doing it, really objected. Some time ago we ordered 
the Bureau of Corporations to make an inyestigation of the 
water-power resources of the United States and of the possible 
monopolization of those powers. I venture to state from my 
own knowledge of the subject that the State of California is 
now within the control, so far as hydroelectric power is con- 
cerned, of not to exceed four companies, and that northern 
California, where this project is proposed, is in the absolute 
domination of one company. [Applause.] When it was pro- 
posed in this stipulation to insert this item, which I will read, 
it was all off: 

12. That the works to be constructed and [or] maintained under 
said permit will not be owned, leased, trusteed, possessed, or controlled 
by any device permanently, temporarily, directly, indirectly, tacitly, or 
in apy manner whatsoever so that they form rt of, or any way 
effect, any combination or are in any wise controlled by any combina- 
tion, in the form of an unlawful trust, or form the subject of any con- 
tract or conspiracy to limit the output of electric energy, or in restraint 
of trade with foreign nations or between two or more States or Terri- 


tories or within any one State or Territory in the generation, sale, or 
distribution of electric energy. 


Mr. Chairman, it took a very bright lawyer to write that, and 
he wrote it so that it meant something. If, under this stipula- 
tion, this company was granted this power, it could not transfer 
it to the company that now controls the hydroelectric power in 
that part of the State. It could not sell out to the combination 
that is seeking to control the development of water power all 
over the United States; and when the Department of Agricul- 
ture put that provision into the stipulation, as it does into all 
other stipulations relating to the development of this power in 
the national forests, this company found an excuse that they 
did not wish to construct a water gauge, something that would 
not cost them more than $100, and they have spent thousands 
of dollars trying to lobby and intimidate Members of Con- 
gress to break down the fundamental principles that we have 
established—that those permits which were granted by the Goy- 
ernment shall remain under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen ef the commit- 
tee, this bill, in my judgment, has been given unnecessary im- 
portance by both sides of the House, by the members of the 
committee, and by entirely too many people. This bill was sub- 
mitted to the Committee on the Public Lands and a unanimous 
report had thereon. It gives a right of way across one quarter 
section of rocky, worthless, hilly land. This company has en- 
joyed a right of way across this identical quarter section of 
rocky and worthless land for 30 years under law that no man 
questions or attacks. That law is still in full force and effect, 
and they still enjoy that full right, and could to-day and in- 
definitely enjoy the same right through an open ditch. What 
do they elect to do? They elect to improve their water sys- 
tem, owning all the water themselves. They elect to improve 
their ditch, owning all the land themselves excepting this quar- 
ter section. They elect to move their pipe line just a little west 
and bury it in the ground. What confronts them? Here comes 
the Federal Government and says that eyen though you own 
every bit of the water, even though you own every bit of the 
land, even though you own a right of way for an open ditch and 


have enjoyed that for 30 years, even though you own 34 miles 


of pipe line, because we own 3,800 feet of worthless land which 
you desire to cross you must submit to have your books left 
open for inspection; you must submit to an annual charge; 
you must submit to every sort of regulation that Gifford 
Pinchot and his tribe can conjure up. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who are here to assert 
that Gifford Pinchot or Gifford Pinchotism is always wrong. I 
think in the past—and it will probably be true in the future— 
that he has and will render good and faithful service to 
the people of this Republic, but I do say that in this instance 
it is simply a case of conservation run mad. The best friend 
that conservation has had better go up and take Gifford Pinchot 
and his people in hand on this proposition to the end that they 
do not render themselves absolutely ridiculous. Here we are 
spending days and days of debate, when, if this bill is defeated, 
not one penny’s worth of property is saved. I assert that there 
is no such thing as conservation when there is nothing to con- 
serve. - If this bill is defeated, we have saved nothing. If this 
bill is passed, we have surrendered nothing. If this bill is 


passed, we simply let the Hydro-Electric people enjoy the right 
by a covered pipe line that they now enjoy and have enjoyed 
for 30 years by an open ditch under existing law. I ask with 
what consistency can this side of the Chamber, with what con- 
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sistency can that side of the Chamber, and with what con- 
sistency can you oversensitive and supersensitive conservation- 
ists uphold Gifford Pinchot and his tribe in such a contention? 
Why do you come in here and grow to fever heat over nothing? 
Why do not you allow yourselves to be overwrought up when 
the public land is really involyed? What is involved here? 
Worthless, worse than worthless, land and only the right of 
way across 160 acres. I have examined the photographs of that 
quarter section of land, and it is not worth 5 cents for 10 miles 
square. This company owns every bit of water, owns every bit 
of land on both sides, and they have owned it for 30 years, and 


now, because they want to move an open ditch up here and lay 


a pipe [pointing to the map], run a few feet away from the 

former open ditch across the identical land that they have the 
right of way across now by an open ditch, Congress is thrown 
into fever heat over nothing. My friends, only day before yes- 
terday I had a long conversation with the Director of the Recla- 
mation Service, and what did he say? 

He told me that in the reclamation and irrigation of arid 
lands he had expended $60,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury 
in the last 10 years. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have but a few moments of time. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. It is a very short question. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will yield. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Why did you not put an antimonop- 
oly provision in this bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, there is no monopoly in a man’s own indi- 
vidual property. I am glad the gentleman asked me that. They 
own every drop of the water; they own 34 miles of pipe line; 
they own all the land. I want to ask you where there is a 
man so sensitive that he can think that a man could have a 
monopoly of his individually owned property? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. They might sell it to a monopoly. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will ask you with what propriety can the 
Federal Government say that because they own 3,000 feet of 
worthless land they have the right to come in here and adopt 
rules and regulations for a man who owns 34 miles of pipe line 
and has owned it for 30 years? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
one question? Is the issue now pending in the courts broad 
enough, if decided in favor of this company, to absolve it from 
any responsibility to the United States Government? 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not answer the gentleman entirely on 
that proposition, because I have not gone into that. This com- 
pany owns some mineral claims covering this identical land, 
and whether they be valid or invalid, so far as I am concerned, 
I am not going to grow insane over the regulation of property 
that this Government does not own. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Do they object to signing this 
stipulation for the reason that in the event of the decision of 
the court being in their favor ultimately they will meanwhile 
have assigned away their rights? Is that one of the gentle- 
man’s contentions? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have not advanced that. 4 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Those seem to me to be the 
issues in this case, but they have not been asked about. 

Mr. FERRIS. There are flying around this House cries of 
„monopoly.“ Men have been excited and wrought up on the 
theory that there is going to be some monopoly here. I assert 
that there can be no monopoly when a man is simply enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his own property and his own labor. These 
men and their predecessors have owned this property for 30 
years. ‘They are out there trying to furnish those little towns 
and communities with light, water, and power, in order to de- 
velop the country without help from the reclamation fund of 
the Federal Government. Here comes the Federal Government, 
expending in the last 10 years $60,000,000 for irrigation and 
reclamation, and now they are unwilling to give to this com- 
pany, which is willing to irrigate this land themselves, a right 
of way across one quarter section of worthless land. Gentle- 
men over on the other side have asserted that a great funda- 
mental principle was involved here. I deny that. No principle 
is involved. 

My good friend, I want to be one person that asserts that no 
matter whether it be the Hydro-Electric Co. or any individual 
or corporation, each are entitled to common, decent treatment, 
and anyone who grows excited over the granting of a right of 
way across one quarter section of land is striking a severe blow 
to conservation. It is simply branding contempt for a policy 
that is productive of much good. 

I want to leave one question with you, and want to impress 
it on you with all the earnestness I have. Only last year we 
issued $20,000,000 for bonds to irrigate the West. Here is a com- 
pany trying to irrigate land itself. -What do they ask at the 


hands of this Government? Nothing except the right to move 
tlroir pipe line from right here up to this line [indicating], a 
distance of less than 200 yards, and proposing to convert an 
open ditch into a covered pipe line. No one objects to their 
present holdings, founded and attached under existing law. I 
ask you if it is not all unnecessary, if it is not all unusual, if 
it is not all wholly outside the range of any form of conserva- 
tion, if it is not folly, if it is not practicing gross obstinacy in 
the name of conservation? Conservation—ah ! how many wrongs 
are committed in thy name. If the bill is defeated, nothing is 
saved or conserved; if it is passed, nothing but justice is done. 
This bill ought to pass by unanimous consent, and would if 
properly understood, without the stress of excitement and the 
cry of the demagogue who knows not what he says and cares 
not what havoc his undigested words inflict. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded with and concluded the reading of the 
bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12572) for the relief of the Hydro-Klectric Co. of 

California. 


Whereas the Hydro-Electrie Co., a corporation of California, has con- 
structed and Ís now operate a water-power plant for the generation 
of electric energy in Mono unty, Cal., such electric energy being 
for use in the operation of its own mining properties and for sale for 
mining, manufacturing, and domestic purposes in the vicinity, and the 
water being available for the irrigation of otherwise arid and barren 
desert land; and 

Whereas 2 small portion, approximately 3,800 feet only, of the water- 
pipe line of the said project is located apon unpatented land in the 
northeast quarter of section 14, township 2 north, range 25 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian, within the Mono National Forest, in Cali- 
fornia, such unpatented land being treeless, arid, and barren, and not 
susceptible of forestation, and being claimed by said company under 
the mining laws of the United States: Therefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That the said Hydro-Electric Co. is hereby granted 
a right of way over the said northeast quarter of section 14, townshi 
2 north, range 25 east, Mount Diablo meridian, California, for its sai 
pipe line during the period of its beneficial use. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In line 7, after the word “use” insert the word “ only.” 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] moves to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, the question is debatable, I 
believe. I do not know what the views of the House on this 
proposition may be, but I hope this action Will not be taken. 
I never was as positive in my life that a bill was so absolutely 
free from fault and absolutely the victim of overexcitement as 
this one. But if this proposition is voted down, and if amend- 
ments can be made, if thought necessary—and I do not think 
any amendment is necessary—if it is the wisdom of the House 
to amend it, let that be the course rather than any drastic 
motion to kill the bill. Of course, if the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause prevails, there will be no chance to do any- 
thing further. . 

Mr. MANN. If the motion should prevail the company would 
still have an opportunity to obtain a permit from the Agricul- 
ture Department on the same terms as any other company has 
on the public reserve. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know whether they would bave or 
not, in the face of that letter. They have had the property for. 
80 years. The land is worth nothing. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I made the motion simply be- 
cause it was a quick way in which to kill the bill. They did 
have the opportunity that every other corporation has that 
crosses Government land to comply with Government regula- 
tions. They have refused to do it, and I believe it is because 
they want a monopoly; and the reason I oppose the bill is be- 
cause I am opposed to monopolies; and I hope my motion will 
prevail, which means the defeat of the bill. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 98, noes 27. 

So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Russert, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12572, and 
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had directed him to report the same to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

The Chair proceeded to count. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California withdraws 
the point of no quorum. The ayes have it, and the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause is agreed to. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Public Lands I call up the bill S. 3367. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3367) to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to homesteads. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2291 and section 2297 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States be amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 2291. No certificate, however, shall be given or patent issued 
therefor until the expiration of three years from the date of such entry ; 
and if at the expiration of such time, or at any time within two years 
thereafter, the person making such entry, or he be dead his widow, 
or in case of her death his heirs or devisee, or in case of a widow 
making such entry her heirs or devisee, in case of her death, proves 
by two credible witnesses that he, she, or they haye resided upon or 
cultivated the same for the term of three years immediately succeedin 
the time of filing the affidavit, and makes affidavit that no part of suc 
land has been alienated, except as provided in section 2288, and that 
he, she, or they will bear true allegiance to the Government of the 
United States, then in such case he, she, or they, if at any time citi- 
zens of the United States, shall be entitled to a patent as in other cases 

rovided by law: Provided, That the absence of said entryman or of 

riod not exceeding 6 months in any 
one calendar year shall not be held or construed as interrupting the 
continuity of the 3 years’ residence required by this section, but in 
case of commutation the 14 months’ actual residence as now required 
by law must be shown. 

“See. 2297. If, at any time after the filing of the affidavit as re- 
quired in section 2290 and before the expiration of the three years men- 
tioned in section 2291, it is proved, after due notice to the settler, to 
the satisfaction of the register of the land office that the person having 
filed such affidavit has actually changed his residence after establishing 
the same, or abandoned the land for more than six months at any time, 
then and in that event the land so entered shall revert to the Govern- 
ment: Provided, That the three 8 period of residence herein fixed 
sna 25 from the time of establishing actual permanent residence upon 

è land.” i 

Sec. 2. That all existing ding entries perfected under and accord- 
ing to the terms of this act, except entries under section 6 of an act 
passed and approved February 19, 1909, and section 6 of an act passed 
and approv: une 17, 1910, providing for an enlarged homestead, and 
that as to entries under said sections this act shall not in any wise 
apply, except that the provision allowing a six months’ residence dur- 
ing any calendar year shall apply to all homesteads. 


Also the following committee amendments: 


Line 5, page 2, after the word “have,” insert “a habitable house 
upon the land and have.“ 

Lines 6 and 7, page 2, strike out the word “ immediately.” 

Line 14, page 2, strike out the word absence and r In lleu 
thereof the word “ presence.” 

Line 15, page 2, strike out the word“ from“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word gon“; and in the same line strike out the words “a period 
not exceeding.” 

Line 16, page 2, strike out the word “ six” and Insert in lieu thereof 
the word “seven”; and in the same line strike out the words any 
one“ and insert in lieu thereof the word “each”; and in the same line 
strike out the words “not” and “or.” 

Strike out all of line 17, page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“sufficient to constitute the.“ 

Line 20, page 2, after the word “ shown,” add the following: 

“ Provided, That where the person making the entry dies before the 
offer of final proof those succeeding to the entry must show that fhe 
entryman had complied with the law in all respects to the date of his 
death and that they have since complied with the law in all respects, 
as would have been required of the entryman had he lived, excepting 
that wr are relleved from any requirement of residence upon the land.” 

Page 3, lines 2 and 3, strike out the words “actually changed his 
residence after establishing the same" and insert in lieu thereof the 
ores “failed to establish residence within six months after the date 
of entry.” 

Page 3, line 9, after the word “ entries,” insert the words “ requiring 
residence upon the land under the homestead laws.” 

Page 3, line 10, change the comma after the word “Act” to a period 
and strike out all the remainder of section 2, beginning with the word 
1 ” in line 10 and ending with the word homesteads in 

e 18. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that we can not 
dispose of this bill tonight. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. This is not the first reading of the bill. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill ought to be on the Union Calendar. I have 
no objection to calling it up. I think it is a Union Calendar bill, 
providing as it does for the taking of homesteads and the dis- 
position of the public domain. If it is a Union Calendar bill I 
was going to make a request for unanimous consent that it be 
transferred to the Union Calendar without affecting its being 
called up to-day. 
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is family from the land for a 


Mr. FERRIS. I have no objection to that, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, this bill will be trans- 
ferred to the Union Calendar, and it will be the unfinished busi- 
hess next Wednesday. 


COST OF LIVING (H. DOC. NO. 617). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying documents, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State with accompanying data on cooperation and the cost of 
living in certain foreign countries. 

The popular demand for information of this character ap- 
parently was based on the belief that some remedy or partial 
relief might be found for the growing burdens of the high cost 
of living. The immediate result of the inquiries instituted by 
the Department of State through the consular officers was to 
accentuate the fact that the increase in the prices of the com- 
mon necessities of life is world-wide and that it is an absorbing 
question with the cooperative associations as well as with the 
mass of consumers as individuals. Multiplied evidences of the 
universal restlessness under this condition are given. Intelli- 
gence gathered and presented by the cooperative societies shows 
that even where there has been an advance in wages the per- 
centage has not kept pace with the rise in the cost of food 
supplies. This disproportion in many cases is so marked as to 
be startling. 

The information collected and collated by the Department of 
State is comprehensive, and is a permanent contribution to the 
history of the efforts of producers and consumers, but more 
especially of consumers, to solve for themselves the economic 
problems of production, distribution, and consumption. If the 
cooperative associations which have been in existence for half 
a century and more have not been able to determine the funda- 
mental causes of the increased cost of living or to retard the 
advance, the student of social progress at least may derive 
instruction from the account of the associations and their 
infiuence on the well-being of their members. 

How far the system of cooperative organization which flour- 
ishes in various European countries may be adapted to our 
highly organized and individualistic social organization may 
perhaps only be determined by experiment, and in any case the 
experiment must be of a voluntary character. The practical 
information contained in- the reports of the consular officers 
undoubtedly will be of much value to those who are seeking 
to_work out this problem for themselves by means of similar 
associations. 

In my message of February 2 I recommended an international 
commission to look into the cause for the high prices of the 
necessities of life and the possible remedies. Should such a 
commission be authorized by Congress, the relation of the co- 
operative societies to this subject would be of great interest and 
the reports of the consular officers would haye additional 
utility. 


THe Wire House, March 13, 1912. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
would like to see if I can make an arrangement with the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House in reference to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 21213) revising the sugar schedule to- 
morrow. If I could make a satisfactory arrangement with the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, I would like to kave 
the House meet by unanimous consent at 11 o'elock to-morrow 
and let the debate run all day and into the night, if necessary, 
if they are willing that at the end of to-morrow’s debate the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered and we can 
yote on the bill Friday morning. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman mean the previous question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean that general debate shall be 
closed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, of course this is the most impor- 
tant bill, so far as the revenues are concerned, that can be 
brought into the House under the present methods, involving 
$53,000,000 of revenue in an off year, and more, usually, as the 
years run. It also involves a great agricultural industry in 
the Southern and Northern and Western sections of the country. 
It involves all our insular possessions and their prosperity. It 
involves our treaty with Cuba and removes the prop by which 
we have been able to use our influence with that island, pre- 
venting an open outbreak there and thus preserving its Govern- 
ment. 


Wm. H. TAFT. 
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There is a great desire to debate this bill on both sides of the 
House, and especially upon this side. I have simply taken the 
names of those who came to me, and the list which I have now 
Calls for 12 hours’ debate on one side. The gentlemen all seem 

anxious to debate the subject, and they are men to whom the 
House listens when they speak and men who speak ihtelligently 
upon any subject. 

Now, we have hours of debate on trivial matters here in this 
House; days are given to unimportant matters. Why, I sat 
here and witnessed three hours wasted the other day by gentle- 
men making—I want to be parliamentary—buncombe speeches for 
the free distribution of seed. The time was utterly wasted, so far 
as the country is concerned, or so far as the good of the country 
is concerned. It is not now late in the session. There is time 
to talk about these important matters. Why not give time to 
the important matters? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. PAYNE. I am willing, Mr. Speaker, that debate, both 
general and five-minute debate, shall be closed in time on 
Saturday to take a vote on this bill and dispose of it Saturday 
afternoon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman names a 
number of yery important problems and reasons, from his stand- 
point, why this bill should be delayed, but he overlooks the 
proposition that there are 90,000,000 people being taxed 
$115,000,000, and we would like to get this bill to the Senate in 
time to have it enacted into law at this session of Congress. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, my friend knows that the bill will not 
be enacted into law. He knows that it is simply a political 
proposition when he talks about the 90,000,000 people being 
taxed. They haye got to be taxed for something, and they 
might as well be taxed for sugar as for pepper and the other like 
things that the gentleman put upon his other bill. The gentle- 
man will not gain anything toward the election of a President 
this year by passing this bill, and especially if he does it with- 
out deliberation and debate to a reasonable extent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The gentleman last year advised me 
that we would not pass the wool bill through the Senate, but 
it went through the Senate nevertheless, and if somebody is 
going to prevent the passage of this bill and prevent its becom- 
ing a law we want ample time to find out who is going to stop it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But what I wanted to say to the gentleman is this: Ordi- 
narily a day’s debate is about four or five hours. I intended to 
propose that we should start at 11 o'clock and run until 10 
o'clock to-morrow night, which would be more than two days’ 
debate, and give the sdme length of time practically that the 
gentleman asks for. 

And let it be understood that to-morrow is to be devoted 
entirely to the debate. Everybody will have the same oppor- 
tunity to say what he wants to, and the work of the House will 
not be delayed by one day. 

Mr. PAYNE. I meant to include in my proposition the meet- 
ing at 11 o’clock on all of these days, which would add three 
hours more. The gentleman knows that debate after 6 o'clock 
upon a measure like this, or any measure in the House, is no 
debate at all. People will not stay here for such a debate. They 
will go out to their dinner, and when they know there will be no 
vote, they will not come back. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There are more men in this House right 
now than you will find at 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
there will be more men here at a night session than in the 
daytime. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think Members of the House 
ought to be subjected to the strain of 11 hours’ solid debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know that it is a strain. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and myself have often 
tried 11 hours’ strain, and it has not injured either of us. 

Mr. MANN. Ob, well, when it comes to listening to a debate 
for 11 hours on a stretch, everyone knows that no human being 
can keep his mind acute during that length of time on a general 
debate, I do not care who he is. Meeting at 11 o’clock will inter- 
fere with the work of the committees af the House and will 
really put back the work of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desired to find out whether I could 
come to an agreement with gentlemen on that side. 

Mr. MANN. Why can we not have an agreement, as the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] suggests, and vote Satur- 


day afternoon? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope we can pass both tariff bills 
Mr. PAYNE, Does the gentleman mean this so-called income- 


this week. 
tax bill? A tax on activities is, I believe, what he denomi- 
nates it. 


Mr. MANN. Has the bill been reported yet? 

Mr. PAYNE. It has not been. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It will be reported to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. 1 should think that on a bill that is going to 
pass this week, that affects the taxes on everybody in the coun- 
try, possibly, we ought to have more than a day in which to 
study the report. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think that after a reasonable debate on this 
last bill the gentleman himself will see the folly of it, and will 
look around for revenue somewhere else. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman need not worry about 
either of these bills, from his standpoint. The responsibility 
of their passage rests with this side of the House. If there is 
any merit in the bills, we shall claim the credit for them. 

Mr. MANN. You will have it. 

Mr. PAYNE. And the responsibility for showing the demerit 
of these bills rests upon this side of the House, and with rea- 
sonable time we can do it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There may be some special interests 
that are opposed to these bills, but so far as the verdict of 
the American people is concerned upon them, I have no doubt as 
to that verdict. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is fooling himself on that propo- 
sition. He will get the general verdict, so that he will under- 
stand it, along in Noyember next, and it will not be in favor 
of these bills. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentle- 
man does not desire to come to an agreement about the debate 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. Why, yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Not on the proposition the gentleman makes, 
I am willing to come to a reasonable agreement. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. ; 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 14, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. r 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows : 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting by the 
direction of the President of the United States, in response to 
House resolution No. 415, copies of all records on file in the 
War Department bearing on the extracts quoted from communi- 
cations of The Adjutant General of the Army in order of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1912, relieving him from duty (H. Doc. No. 619); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and letter ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913 (H. Doc. No. 618); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 21170) granting to El Paso & 
Southwestern Railroad Co., a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the Territory and State of Arizona, a 
right of way through the Fort Huachuca Military Reservation, 
in the State of Arizona, and authorizing said corporation and its 
successors or assigns to construct and operate a railway through 
said Fort Huachuca Military Reservation, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 414), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARLIN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 16450) to punish the unlawful 
breaking of seals of railroad cars containing interstate or for- 
eign shipments, the unlawful entering of such cars, the stealing 
of freight and express packages, or baggage, or articles in pro- 
cess of transportation in interstate shipment, and the felonious 
transportation of such freight or express packages or baggage, 
or articles therefrom, into another district of the United States 
and the felonious reception or possession of the same, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 415), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 
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Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11131) granting a pension to Stanley S. Stout; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 16765) granting a pension to Wilmot. Stevens; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15142) granting a pension to Herman Siegel; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12309) granting a pension to Margaret B. Sheri- 
dan; Committee on Invalid Fentons discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18563) granting a “pension to Cascinda Greene; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 14555) granting a pension to Theodore Hansen ; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5277) granting a pension to Arthur B. Brooks; 
Committee on Invalid. Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18275) granting a pension to Sinclair R. Boone; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18170) granting a pension to Aubrey P. Law- 
rence; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18620) granting a pension to William L. Leh- 
man; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 18673) granting a pension to Albert Albright; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 20975) granting a pension to Z. L. Ramsey; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 19512) granting a pension to Norman Devol; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14561) granting an increase of pension to Jen 
Rody Chauncey; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14423) granting an increase of pension to 
Dominick Roach; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18454) granting an increase of pension to John 
J. Driscoll; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 20698) granting an inerease of pension to Lydia 
A. Smiley; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13782) granting an increase of pension to Rhoda 
M. Le Gros; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 19510) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. Price; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 8628) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Packwood, sr.; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6243) granting-an increase of pension to David 
S. King; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 20933) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Willis; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 19658) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Brandon; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rulé XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER (by request): A bill (H. R. 21823) provid- 
ing for the payment of judgment against certain Mississippi 
Choctaw Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 21824) to provide for the 
construction of a military and post road through Williams, 
Defiance, Putnam, Paulding, Henry, and Van Wert Counties, in 
the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 21825) for the 
suppression of lobbying and for the regulation of duly accred- 
ited representatives of persons, firms, corporations, and associa- 
tions interested in legislation before Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 21826) validating certain home- 
stead entries; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 21827) to amend section 
4875 of the Revised Statutes, to provide a compensation for 
superintendents of national cemeteries; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KORBLY: A bill (H. wR. 21828) providing for the 
retirement of officers of the Philippine Scouts, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 21829) to 
amend paragraph 265 of Schedule G of section 1 of “An act to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes,’ approved August 5, 
1909; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LITTLETON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 268) to 
amend the joint resolution to prohibit the export of coal or 
other material used in war from any seaport of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 21830) granting 
a pension to Silas W. Lincoln; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 21831) granting an increase- 
of pension to William M. Ivans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 21832) granting a pension 
to Eliza Laroge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 21833) granting an increase 
of pension to William E. McKee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21834) for the relief of F. J. James; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21835) for the relief of the heirs of Edmon 
Hill; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21836) for the relief of the heirs of Benja- 
min Grayson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 21837) for the relief of Paul 
Puttnam; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 21838) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Ridgeway; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 21839) grant- 
ing a pension to Harriet A. Glasscock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21840) for the relief of the heirs of B. C. 
Trimble; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 21841) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles Rosenkranz; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 21842) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie Elizabeth Boyle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 21848) granting a pension to 
Joseph Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 21844) for the relief of the 
heirs of Benedict Bourquin; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21845) for the relief of the estate of Rey. 
Moses N. McCall; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 21846) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Civits; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 2 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 21847) granting an increase 
of pension to Forrest J. Raymond; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21848) granting a pension to Laura A. 
Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 21849) 
for the relief of Felix Morgan; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21850) granting a pension to Basil Peter- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid PenSions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21851) granting a pension to Kate Penny- 
backer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21852) granting an increase of pension to 


Israel Dotson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 21853) granting an increase of 
pamon to Adam S. Haas; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 21854) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles Traynor; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 21855) for the relief of the heirs 
of Casper Rinker, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HEALD: A bill (H. R. 21856) granting an increase 
of pension to John Guthrie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 21857) granting a 
pension to Crowell Lisenby to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21858) granting a pension to George W. 
Sanders; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 21859) for the relief of S. R. 
Bentley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 21860) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Welcher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21861) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Henry Lane, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21862) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Patrick D. Eagan, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 21863) granting an increase of 
pension to Malcolm Dunning; to the Confmittee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 21864) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob F. Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 21865) granting an increase of 
pension to Simpson Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 21866) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas Casey; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 21867) granting an in- 
crease of pension to J. B. Carlile; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 21868) granting an increase 
of pension to Mina A. Pilcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylyania: A bill (H. R. 21869) 
granting an increase of pension to Alfred N. Heard; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21870) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur B. Straw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 21871) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Loefstrom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21872) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander St. Clair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21878) granting an increase of pension to 
William Arbogast; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 21874) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph C. Carmean; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REYBURN: A bill (H. R. 21875) for the relief of 
Charles H. Large; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 21876) granting 
an increase of pension to David R. Hunter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 21877) granting a pension to 
Emma Hiles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 21878) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew Ogle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, * 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 21879) granting 
an increase of pension to Albert 8. Tracy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21880) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Chase; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 21881) granting com- 
missions as captain, with honorable discharges and medals, to 
Rev. Howard B. Westervelt and Joseph O. Gregg; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 21882) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Hubbard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petitions of labor organizations in Porto 
Rico, asking that citizens of that island be granted American 
citizenship; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


Also, petitions of labor organizations in the island of Porto 
Rico, for creation in Porto Rico of a department of labor and 
agriculture; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, petition of Illinois Branch, National German-American 
Alliance, protesting against further restriction of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. AMES: Petition of the Reading (Mass.) Woman's 
Club, for investigation of the causes of diseases originating in 
dairy products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of George Smith 
and others, of St. Charles, Minn., against extension of the 
parcel-post service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petitions of E. R. Manning, W. A. 
Mavis, and C. M. Stevenson, theater managers of Pioneer, 
Edgerton, and Defiance, Ohio, respectively, favoring House bill 
20595, to amend section 25 of the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of E. G. Glaggett and others, 
of Newark, Ohio, protesting against prohibition or interstate 
liquor legislation; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Also, memorial of the United Mine Workers of America, ask- 
ing Congress to pass legislation for old-age pensions; to the 
Committee on Pensions. - 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: Petitions of Grand Prairie, Hub- 
bard, and Waxahachie, Tex., protesting against parcel-post 
1 to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

on : 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petitions of citizens of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, for amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Also, petition of a Catholic society of Hazleton, Pa., in regard 
to measures relating to Catholic Indian mission interests; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: Petition of the American Boiler 
Makers’ Association, protesting against bill putting sugar on the 
free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: Petition of merchants of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against House bill 16844, requir- 
ing manufacturers to stamp their names upon articles man- 
ufactured; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petitions of citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, protesting against the Lever Agricultural 
bill, providing for a reduction in the tax on oleomargarine; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Fred Hinze and 22 other members of the 
Cigarmakers’ Union of Watertown, Wis., favoring the includ- 
ing in this year’s naval appropriation bill a provision for the 
building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. COX of Ohio: Memorial of Camp No, 37, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, for enactment of House bill 17470; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hamilton, Ohio, for construction 
of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the German Catholic Society of Dayton, Ohio, 
for passage of House bill 2896; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the Montgomery County (Ohio) Horticultural 
Society, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: Petition of citizens of Mena, Ark., pro- 
testing against any change in rates on second-class mail matter; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: Petitions of citizens of 
Hancock County, W. Va., praying for a reduction in the duty 
on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, : 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Clarksburg and Wheeling, 
W. Va., and vicinity, praying that a clause be inserted in this 
year’s naval appropriation bill providing for the building of one 
battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cameron, W. Va., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of West Virginia, for 
illiteracy test in immigration laws; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of West Virginia, pro- 
testing against increase of postage on second-class mail matter; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


— 


Also, petitions of citizens of the State of West Virginia, rela- 
tive to investigation of conditions at Lawrence, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Camp No. 2, Department of 
New York, United Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of 
House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of East Greenbush (N. Y.) Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petition of citizens of the 
State of New York, for construction of one battleship in a 
Government navy yard; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, petition of William C. Schutt, of Buffalo, N. X., for 
amending the copyright act of 1909; te the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, memorial of the Equal Rights Association of Kentucky, 
for constitutional amendment granting women the right of 
suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Charles Rosen- 
kranz; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: Petitions of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and Compton Heights Christian Church, of St. Louis, 
Mo., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of United Spanish War Veterans, Department of 
Missouri, for enactment of House bills 17040 and 17470; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of George D. Barnard & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Northwest Missouri Press Association, 
protesting against proposal to double second-class postal rates, 
etc.: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, relative to toll rates through the Panama Canal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, for passage of House bill 19795; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of E. J. Babcock, of the University of North Da- 
kota, for enactment of House bill 6304; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

Also, petition of Eva Perry Moore, president general of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, for a children’s bureau; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of. citizens of St. Louis, Mo., for enactment of 
House bill 20281, providing for 1 cent tax on margarin, ete.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of citizens of St. Louis, Mo., for amending the 
copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Equal Rights Asseciation of Kentucky, for 
amending Constitution to give women right of suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Kansas City (Mo.) Live Stock Exchange, for 
reduction of tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Pendleton Grain Co., of St. Louis, Mo., for 
reduced posta) rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Koken Barber Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against passage of House bill 16844; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, for passage ef House bill 20842; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Garrison No. 134, Army and Navy Union, 
for enactment of House bill 18230; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ESO: Petition of citizens of Rockland, Wis., protest- 
ing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of La Crosse, Wis., for construction 
of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. è 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Papers to accompany bill for 
the relief of George L. Barner (H. R. 20310) ; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
George W. Bard (H. R. 17952); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: Memorial of Lake Seaman’s Union, of Chicago, 
ne in favor of House bill 11372; to the Committee on Naval 

airs, 


Also, memorial of Chicago Grocers and Butchers’ Association, 
favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of Royce J. Patterson, of Wendell, 
Idaho, asking that the duties on raw and refined sugars be re- 
duced; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Idaho, for parcel- 
Se hn ey pa to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

8. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nampa, Idaho, protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Washington and Idaho, for legis- 
lation preventing gambling in farm products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Genesee, Idaho, for amending the 
public-land laws; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of members of Improved Order of Red Men of 
Burke, Idaho, for an American Indian memorial and museum 
building in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of L. D. Howe and D. C. Mur- 
ray & Co., of Streator, III., in opposition to the proposed exten- 
sion of the parcel-post service, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of E. B. Thomas, of Plano, IlL, in favor of the 
passage of House bill No. 20595, to amend section 25 of the 
copyright act; to the Committee on Patents. : 

Also, petition of the German Republican Club of Rockford, 
III., in opposition to the passage of any prohibition or interstate- 
commerce liquor measure now pending; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of William Hennessey, of Rural Free Delivery 
No. 7, Streator, III., favoring the passage of House bill 17470, 
to pension widows of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Association of Army Nurses of the Civil 
War, in favor of the passage of Senate bill 5251, to pension 
Army nurses; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Madero County Chamber of Commerce, 
of Madero, Cal., favoring the construction of a flood-water canal 
and reseryoir system from the San Joaquin River, etc.; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of St. Benedict Court, No. 782, Catholic Order 
of Foresters, of Peru, Ill., concerning the Catholic Indian mis- 
sion bill., ete.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of Larkin & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., for parcel- 
post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Memorial of Local Union No. 194, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America, for constitutional amendment granting women the 
same political rights as are now enjoyed by men; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Memorial of Walter S. 
Hogdon, of Haverhill, Mass., containing certain statements; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturatization. 

Also, memorial of the New England Fish Exchange, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., opposing House bill 18788; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of Christ Reformed and United 
Brethren Churches, of Elizabethtown, Pa., for passage of Ken- 
yon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Association of Army Nurses of the 
Civil War, for legislation granting pensions to Volunteer Army 
nurses of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: Memorial of the Con- 
ference of St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church, of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Petition of Grange No. 1124, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for amending the laws governing the traffic in olee- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEALD: Petition of numerous citizens of Newcastle 
County, Del., favoring reduction of duty on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petition of the Catholic Society of Leo- 
pold, Mo., protesting against resolution of inquiry concerning 
Government institutions in which American citizens wearing 
the habit of various religious orders are employed; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of L. B. McCormick and others, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, for Federal protection of migratory 
game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the American Veterans of Foreign Service, 
in favor of granting to Philippine reenlisted volunteers the same 
travel pay and allowances as given to volunteers not reenlisted ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Memorial of Camp No. 2, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Passaic, N. J., for enactment 
of House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of New Jersey, for pas- 
sage of Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, protesting against pro- 
posed reduction in appropriation for Diplomatic and Consular 
Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, for establishment of nautical schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KOPP: Petitions of citizens of Vernon and- Grant 
Counties, Wis., protesting against the reduction of the tax on 
oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Richland County, Wis., in favor 
25 a parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads, 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petitions of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
id amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on 

atents. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 10, Department of New York, 
United Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Malcolm Dunning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petitions of citizens of Milton, Pa., ask- 
ing for a reduction in the duty on sugar; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Moline, III., opposing extension of the parcel-post 
system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Watertown, Ill., for a constitu- 
tional amendment allowing women the right of suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHER: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, relative to toll rates through the 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, for establishment of marine schools, ete.; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for amending the 
copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 10, Department of New York, 
United Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MANN: Petitions of the Woman’s Alliance of the 
First Unitarian Church of Oakland, Cal, and Woman's Suf- 
rage Study Club of New York City, favoring appropriation of 
$250,000 for enforcement of white-slave traffic act; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Legislative League of New York, urging the 
appropriation of $250,000 for enforcement of white-slave traffic 
law; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of members of Local Union No, 194, Painters, 
Paperhangers, and Decorators, of Chicago, Ill., indorsing amend- 
ment to Constitution giving women the same political rights en- 
joyed by men; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Elgin (III.) Board of Trade, favoring reten- 
tion of 10-cent tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Association of Commerce, in favor of 
House bill 8141—National Guard pay bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Petition of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Chattanooga, Tenn., for passage of an 
effective interstate liquor law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Thomas Car- 
ley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petitions of Patrons of Husbandry, Granges 
of Orwell and Port Leyden, N. Y., protesting against the Lever 
oleomargarine bill; to the Committtee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NEELEY: Petition of C. L. Ely, of Turon, Kans., 
asking that the duties on raw and refined sugars be reduced; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of citizens of Deerfield, Kans., protesting 
against proposed repeal of duties on sugar; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Garfield, Kans., for passage of 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition of 176 citizens of the second con- 
gressional district of Wisconsin, asking for the passage of the 
Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Watertown, Wis., favor- 
ing the insertion of a clause in naval appropriation bill for the 
building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. : 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Wisconsin, protesting 
ea ee the Lever agricultural bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
e re. 

By Mr. NYE: Memorial of Minnesota State Grange, favoring 
parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions of the Minnesota State Grange Association, 
favoring measure to prohibit manufacture and sale of colored 
oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Grange No. 
1146, Patrons of Husbandry, for enactment of parcel-post legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Mrs. Rebecca Sigsworth and 
others of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of New 
Salem, Pike County, Ill., in fayor of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor. shipping bill; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Also, petition of J. S. Mikesell and others, of Jacksonville, III., 
favoring yotes for women; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Also, petition of J. F. Mikesell and others, of Jacksonville, III., 
favoring old-age pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petitions of Improved Order of Red Men of 
the sixth congressional district of Kentucky, favoring House bill 
16313; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of mechanics of Kentucky, against the Taylor 
system of shop management; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petitions of the Chicago Grocers and 
Butchers’ Association and Duqoin Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. , 

Also, petition of Trades and Labor Assembly of Aurora, III., 
protesting against supplanting civilian employees with enlisted 
men in the navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Tug Firemen and Linemen’s Protective As- 
8 for passage of House bill 18787; to the Committee on 

or. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petitions of W. C. Caldwell, Battle 
Creek; W. H. Johnson, Kalamazoo; William Koons, Vicksburg; 
Sam Robinson, Charlotte; W. J. Wilson, Waldron; J. E. Luskot, 
Albion; Horton Davis, Chariotte, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, for passage of House bill 20595, to amend section 25 
of the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of citizens of Quincy, Ill., protesting against 
passage of House bill 9433; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Butler Grange, of Butler, Mich., for passage 
of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Hillsdale Creamery Co., of Hillsdale, Mich.; 
of 65 citizens of Marshall, Mich.; and of 72 citizens of Liteh- 
field, Mich., protesting against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petition, of residents of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in opposition to legislation providing for observance 
of Sunday in post offices; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Carriage, Wagon & Automobile 
Workers’ International Union of North America, for investiga- 
tion of conditions at Lawrence, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Memorial of Camp No. 1514, United 
Confederate Veterans, relative to the cotton tax collected by the 
Government; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, memorial’ of Jacksonville (Fla.) Board of Trade, for 
legislation increasing the efficiency of the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Board of Trade, 
relative to tariff duty on rosin; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of the City 
Council of Alameda, Cal., protesting against reduction in the 
appropriation for the San Francisco Mint; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
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Also, memorial of Los-Angeles (Cal.) Osteopathic Society, 
favorimg a separate osteopathic board; to the Committee on In- 
te jand Foreign Commerce. 

Als6, petition of citizens of the State of Califoruia, favoring 
the building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of Collbran, Colo., for 
construction of a road through the Battlement Mesa National 
Forest; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Memorial of Columbus Camp, No. 
49, Department of Ohio, Spanish War Veterans, urging passage 
of House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ohio, favoring the building of 
one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Right Rev. Joseph Soentgerath and other 
citizens of Columbus, Ohio, protesting against the attitude of 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs relating to Catholic 
Indian mission interests, etc.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of J. L. Franklin and other 
citizens of Creston, Iowa, favoring House bill 16214; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Iowa, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petitions of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Plainfield, N. J.; A. J. Petty, Jewel Theater, Wash- 
ington, N. J.; J. H. Nunn, Lyric Theater, Morristown, N. J.; 
Thomas Cavanaugh, Bright Spot Theater, Netcong, N. J.; and 
Widenor Bros., Belvidere Theater, Belvidere, N. J., favoring 
House bill 20595, to amend section 25 of the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of John J. Brereton Camp, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Paterson, N. J., favoring House bill 17470; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, memorial. of Polish National Alliance of the United 
States of North America, protesting against educational test in 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
Yralization. 

Also, memorial of Downtown Democratie Club, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., favoring House bill 9242; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

Also, petitions of the Christian Church of Vienna, N. J., and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Mendham (borough), N. J., 
favoring the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, 
Mich., in favor of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: Petition of citizens of Washington County, 
Ohio, for passage of Sulzer parcel-post bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
~ By Mr. WILDER (by request): Memorial of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and 52 members, of Gardner, Mass., 
in behalf of House joint resolution 163; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of Iowa Retail Hard- 
ware Association, protesting against parcel-post legislation and 
for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Post No. 19, American Veterans of Foreign 
Service, for certain legislation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, relative to toll rates through the Panama Canal; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Oakland, Cal., and of the State 
of New Tork. for enactment of House bill 14, to extend the 
parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of Clinton, 


N. J.; the consistory of the Reformed Church of Blawenburg, 
N. J.; Rey. B V. D. Wyckoff, of Readington, N. J.; official 
board of Methodist Episcopal Church of Clinton, N. J.; the 
Temperance Section of Philadelphia Meeting Philanthropic Com- 
mittee; Methodist Episcopal Church of Somerville, N. J.; 
and First Baptist Church of Ringoes, N. J., urging passage 
of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Trenton Lodge, No. 398, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, of Trenton, N. J., protesting against the 
acts of violence of the militia and police in Lawrence, Mass., 
strike; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE. 


Tuourspay, March 14, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, with whom do live the 
spirits of those who depart hence, we thank Thee that Thou 
hast brought us to this day of tender and reverent meniory. 
Unto Thee, who art the bountiful source of all goodness, we 
render thanks for the long and honorable public ministry of 
him whom we this day commemorate. As in memory we again 
see his face and hear his voice, and as of yore we seem to be- 
hold him sharing the counsels of this body and laboring by our 
side, we pray Thee to consecrate to us the service of this day 
and to make us worthy of this fellowship. Because of such, 
life is the richer and nobler for us all. Death is robbed of 
its sting and the grave loses its victory as we contemplate 
the peace and the joy that await those who faithfully serve 
Thee. 

We remember, now and here, those whose sorrow is most 
deep. Comfort them by Thy heavenly grace and uphold them 
by Thy spirit. Bid the light of Thy countenance to shine upon 
them in their darkness and let the assurance of Thine unfail- 
ing love be their hope and stay. Thou hast given and Thou 
hast taken away; blessed be Thy name, O Lord of life and of 
death. j 

In the name of Him who abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light, receive our prayer. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) to amend the joint resolu- 
tion to prohibit the export of coal or other material used in war 
from any seaport of the United States, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

EXPORT OF ARMS AND MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(Se J. Res. 89) to amend the joint resolution to prohibit the 
export of coal or other material used in war from any seaport 
of the United States, which were, on page 1, line 10, to strike 
out “the President is hereby authorized, in his discretion and 
with such limitations and exceptions as shall seem to him ex- 
pedient, to prohibit by proclamation the export of” and insert 
“and shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to 
export, except under such limitations and exceptions as the 
President shall prescribe, any,” and on page 2, line 3, to strike 
out “the shipment of any material prohibited by” and insert 
“any shipment of material hereby declared unlawful after.” 

Mr. ROOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by 
members of the Sons of Veterans’ Association of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and resolntions adopted by members of the Sons of Vet- 
erans’ Club of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of the 
so-called dollar-a-day pension bill, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Caze- 
novia, Wis., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel- 
post system beyond its present limitations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Alma, 
Wis., remonstrating against the repeal of the oleomargarine 
law, which was reférred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Augusta, Wis.; of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Unions of Roxbury and Pittsfield, Mass., 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or importation of intoxicating 
liquors, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of Frank B. Killefer Camp, 
No. 33, Department of Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Streator; of Local Camp No. 54, Department of Illinois, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Chicago; and of John C. Sny- 
der, of Dwight, all in the State of Illinois, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to pension widow and minor children of any 
officer. or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or 
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the Philippine insurrection, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Browns, 
Fairfield, West Salem, Wolf Creek, Pinckneyville, and Elkville, 
all in the State of Illinois, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to further restrict immigration, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of George- 
town, Ill., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel- 
post system beyond its present limitations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Woodland Grange, No. 1736, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Mascoutah, III., remonstrating against 
the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Thompson- 
ville and New Salem, in the State of Illinois, praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Peru, Ill., 
remonstrating against the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 21, Inter- 
national Union of the United Brewery Workmen of America, of 
Belleville, III., praying for the passage of the so-called anti- 
injunction bill, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mount Ver- 
non, Centralia, Fairfield, and Chicago, all in the State of Mi- 
nois, praying for the enactment of legislation to punish the 
unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing interstate 
or foreign shipments, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BROWN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Odessa, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the legalizing of certain conveyances heretofore made 
by the Union Pacific Railroad Co., which was referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

Ife also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Verdon, 
Nebr., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Greub, Wyo., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post 
system, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. ~ 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Du- 
quesne, Mount Pleasant, Elizabethtown, Lancaster, Meadville, 
Orrtanna, Ephrata, and Darlington, all in the State of Pennsy!l- 
vania, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 1475, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Carbon Center, Pa., praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Cross Roads Grange, No. 
1124, Patrons of Husbandry, of Hastings, Pa., praying for the 
adoption of certain amendments to the oleomargarine law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Local Union No. 73, of Erie, Pa., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for an increase in the compensa- 
tion of pressmen employed in the Government Printing Office, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Ife also presented a petition of Merrill W. Allen Camp, No. 
15, Department of Pennsylvania, United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and a petition of Captain Alfred E. Hunt 
Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to pension widow and 
minor children of any officer or enlisted man who served in 
the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a petition of the congregation of 
the First Baptist Church of East Greenwich, R. I., praying for 
the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifi- 
cation of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Sidney F. Hoar Camp, No. 4, 
Department of. Rhode Island, United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Providence, R. I., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
pension widow and minor children of any officer or enlisted 
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man who served in the War with Spain or the Philippine in- 
surrection, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Sidney F. Hoar CampsNo. 4, 
Department of Rhode Island, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Providence, R. I., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the retirement of petty officers or enlisted men of 
the United States Navy or Marine Corps, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented resolutions adopted by the City 
Council of Jacksonville, Fla., fayoring the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the coinage of 8-cent pieces, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Callahan, 
Fla., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post sys- 
tem beyond its present limitations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Turpentine Operators’ Association, fayoring a 
continuance of the appropriation for the collecting and publish- 
ing of statistics of naval stores, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Turpentine Operators’ Association, favoring the 
imposition of a duty upon rosins in all its forms imported into 
the United States equal to the duty imposed by other countries 
upon the same product exported from the United States, etc., 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented a petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Dennysville, Me., praying for 
the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nulli- 
fication of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KERN presented a petition of the Commercial and Im- 
provement Association of Edinburg, Ind., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing the free delivery of mail in 
towns of not less than 1,000 population, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of La Grange, 
Ontario, Howe, and Wolecottville, all in the State of Indiana, 
praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Frank Britton Camp, No. 16, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Crawfordsville, Ind., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to pension the widow and minor 
children of any officer or enlisted man who served in the Span- 
ish-American War or the Philippine insurrection, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Tell City, 
Huntingburg, Oakland, and Georgetown, all in the State of 
Indiana, praying for the enactment of legislation to punish the 
unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing inter- 
state or foreign shipments, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Richmond, Columbus, and Detroit, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to pre- 
vent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Blooming- 
dale, Schoolcraft, Hanover, Greenville, Travers City, Dimon- 
dale, Bradley, Adrian, South Haven, Sunfield, Belding, Powers, 
East Jordan, and Thompsonville, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Cassopo- 
lis, Mich., remonstrating against the establishment of a parcel- 
post system, which was referred to the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Lodge No. 95, International 
Association of Machinists, of Jackson, Mich., praying for the 
enactment of legislation authorizing the building of one of the 
proposed new battleships at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Charlotte, 
North Adams, Hartford, Litchfield, and Shelby, all in the State 
of Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of 
butter, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of Foote & Jenks, of Jackson, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to amend sec- 
tion 25, paragraph 718, of the tariff law, relating to medicinal 
preparations and toilet articles, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Meade, Kans., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wichita 
and Parsons, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Winchester, Md., praying for 
the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nulli- 
fication of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of the Frances Willard 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to pre- 
vent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Brazil Council, No. 234, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Brazil, Ind., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BROWN (for Mr. Dixon), from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 5206) to amend that 
portion of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1911 (36 
Stat. L., 1066), -relating to the reservation of an easement in 
lands bordering Flathead Lake, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 481) thereon. 

Mr. OLIVER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5757) to abolish the penalty of im- 
prisonment for desertion of seamen from vessels of the United 
States, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 482) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 5845) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
White (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5846) to correct the naval record of Thomas Taylor; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 5847) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Franklin (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 5848) granting an increase of . to John 
W. Shear (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5849) granting a pension to William G. Seemiiller; 


and 

A bill (S. 5850) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Breyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 5851) to increase the appropriation for the addi- 
tion to the post-office building at Detroit, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 5852) granting an increase of pension to Mary S. 
Hull (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLAPP (by request) : 

A bill (S. 5853) providing for the payment of judgments 
against certain Mississippi Choctaw Indians; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 5854) to place in the classified civil service certain 
subordinate employees in the customs service; to the Committee 
on Finance, 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) to authorize Capt. John W. 
Gulick, United States Army, to accept a position under the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Chile; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

AMENDMENT TO ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. DU PONT submitted an amendment providing that here- 
after in time of peace no officer shall be detached or permitted 
to remain detached from his regiment or corps who has not 
served for at least two years of the preceding period of six 
years with the regiment or regiments of Cavalry, Light Artil- 


lery, or Infantry to which he shall have been assigned by the 
War Department, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
Army appropriation bill (H. R. 18956), which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 19115) making an appropria- 
tion for the payment of certain claims in accordance with find- 
ings of the Court of Claims reported under the provisions of 
the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and com- 
monly known as the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, which was 
ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying paper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BACON submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 19115) making an appropriation for 
the payment of certain claims in accordance with findings of 
the Court of Claims reported under the provisions of the acts 
approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly 
known as the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
89) to amend the joint resolution to prohibit the export of coal 
or other material used in war from any seaport of the United 
States, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR WILLIAM PIERCE FRYE. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I submit the resolu- 
tions which I send to the desk, and I ask that the same be read 
and adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine asks for 
the present consideration of resolutions, which will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 248) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with protoaud sorrow of the 

— of the Hon. WILLIAM PIERCE FRYE, late a Senator from the State 
e. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates to 
pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished public 
services. 

Resolved. That the Secreta ay communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceas 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I appreciate that a 
duty has fallen upon me which could be performed much better 
and more appropriately by one who could speak of Mr. FRYE 
from long and intimate association with him in this distin- 
guished body. But, although I never knew him intimately nor 
enjoyed his friendship, and my service with him here began 
with the first session of this Congress, yet his life and his char- 
acter, because of his long, most important, and honorable public 
service, have been a part of the household knowledge of the 
citizens of Maine for many years. 

It may not be altogether inappropriate, therefore, that, speak- 
ing for that great citizenship which he so long and ably repre- 
sented, and served most faithfully, reflecting honor upon them, I 
should attempt on this occasion to express their appreciation of 
him, not only as a faithful public servant of lofty patriotism 
shown in his devotion to the Nation and the State, but also of 
him as a citizen, neighbor, and friend. I do this mest gladly, 
because none of the long list of illustrious men whom Maine has 
given to the Nation enjoyed more fully the confidence of all her 
citizens than Mr. Frye, whose rugged honesty, simplicity of 
life, broad sympathies, and loyalty to conviction drew their 
affection to him most naturally. 

I shall leave to those long associated with him here the 
broad field over which such intercourse took them by his side, 
where ample opportunity was afforded of observing his abilities 
and traits of character under the load of heavy responsibilities. 
In what I may say I am certain that I shall not be led into ex- 
travagant eulogy, but my only fear is that I may not be able to 
bring the full measure of tribute which the State expects and 
which I wish to bear. 

Mr. Frye well represented in his character, tastes, and 
sturdy Americanism those hardy Puritans who, leaving the 
mother colony, found their adventuresome spirit best satisfied 
in a contest with the austerer conditions to be met in the most 
northeastern section of the country, upon whose pine-clad hills 


and rocky coast nature if conquered would yield only after a 
stubborn resistance, but where, nevertheless, a large return 


awaited those who had the courage and endurance to grapple 
with and overcome her forces, employing keenness of brain and 
accuracy of foresight as well as physical strength. Because he 
descended from one of the most noted of these early pioneers, 
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he possessed their mental and physical characteristics, a vigor- 
ous constitution, and a strong mind capable of deep conviction 
and tenacity, but his buoyant optimism saved him from the 
narrowness of the Puritan. His ancestry was of good old Eng- 
lish stock, which emigrated from the county of Hants, England, 
in 1654 to the Massachusetts Colony, and some of whose de- 
scendants found a home in Maine. His great great-grand- 
father, Gen. Joseph M. Frye, was a colonel in the English Army, 
and fought in the French and Indian wars, and afterwards be- 
coming a general in the American Army in the Revolutionary 
War, for his services was awarded a township of land near 
the New Hampshire boundary, which was named after him, 
Fryeburg, where there is now a pretty, prosperous village of 
that name. His father, Col. John M. Frye, was one of the 
early settlers of Lewiston, now a busy manufacturing city on 
the banks of the Androscoggin River, whose splendid water 
power has been the city’s source of growth. Here Mr. FRYE 
was born September 2, 1830. He graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1850, where he had as associates late Chief Justice Mel- 
ville W. Fuller, Gen. O. O. Howard, and Gen. Joshua L. Cham- 
berlain. In his college course there was nothing to mark him 
as a precocious youth or to forecast his eminent career, as he 
had not then bent himself to the serious purposes of life and 
was fond of sport; but he had then the power of making friends 
and keeping them. 

After his graduation from college he became a law student in 
the office of William Pitt Fessenden, one of Maine’s great Sena- 
tors, eminent as a lawyer and a statesman, whose clear mind 
and eloquent tongue had already brought him fame which was 
afterwards to be largely increased during his service as United 
States Senator and as a member of the Cabinet. The relations 
of lawyer and student in those days permitted an intimate ac- 
quaintance. It was most fortunate that a young man of Mr. 
Fnrz's talents had the opportunity thus afforded of placing 
before himself as an ideal the absolute integrity of such a man 
as William Pitt Fessenden, whose whole life, intellectual and 
moral, was raised to the highest level of human standards and 
whose attainments as a lawyer were of the same character. In 
1853 he entered upon the practice of his profession in the city 
of Rockland, in his State, and two years later removed to his 
native city of Lewiston, where he made rapid progress. He 
had a clear, analytical mind; a fine physique; an attractive 
manner; a musical, well-modulated voice; imagination; ear- 
nestness; and always courage. This is the picture drawn of 
him by those who knew him then and which has been handed 
down to us. 

He became a powerful jury advocate, capable of grasping 
the salient points of a case and presenting them with fervid 
eloquence. He wasted no time or effort upon the immaterial, 
but had the priceless gift of courage to discard it. He was a 
member of the State legislature in 1861, 1862, and 1867, exciting 
periods in the history of every State, whether North or South, 
and which called for men of strong convictions and force. In 
1867 he was elected attorney general of his State and reelected 
in 186S and in 1869, and in the meantime he had served his 
city as mayor two terms, in 1866 and 1867. Those who remem- 
ber bim in the conduct of his office of attorney general state 
that his reputation as a lawyer was largely increased, and he 
had become a master of cross-examination, that most danger- 
ous weapon to the wielder himself in the hands of the unskilled. 
In 1871 he was eleeted to the Forty-second Congress and seldom 
appeared in the courts afterwards. The profession lost a great 
advocate at just the time when his powers were reaching their 
expansion, and the universal opinion of its members who then 
knew him is that, had he continued in it, he would have become 
one of the most eminent lawyers. When he entered Congress 
James G. Blaine was Speaker and ex-Senator Hale, for 30 
years his associate in this body, was just entering upon his 
second term. 

His ability was at once recognized and he was assigned to im- 
portant committees, serving as chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee and as a member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Judiciary Committee and in three Congresses as chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules. He was a ready debater, an 
uncompromising believer in the principles of his party, and 
willing and ready to defend them most forcibly. Many difficult 
questions were pressing for solution before the passion and 
prejudice excited by the Civil War-had abated and party spirit 
was å most powerful influence. While in all the controversies 
that engaged his party in this period of its history, it never 
had a more consistent and abler advocate, it can be truthfully 
said that the country did not have a more honest or faithful 
legislator. The district which he represented had large ship- 
ping interests, and he made these interests the subject of care- 
ful study, which made him an expert in them. He was equally 


interested in all matters affecting the welfare of his State, 
particularly its manufacturing interests. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconp, during the period of his service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will show that he assisted in the passage of many 
important acts and took part in nearly all the great debates. 
He had the power of concise statement and clear analysis of a 
question, and with his magnificent voice and commanding pres- 
ence he became a forcible and eloquent debater, and his services 
as a campaign orator were in great demand in every section of 
the country. It is said upon good authority that if his service 
in the House had not been terminated by his election to the 
Senate he would have been elected Speaker of the Forty-seventh 
Congress. 

His service in the Senate began March 15, 1881, when he suc- 
ceeded Hon. James G. Blaine, who had been called to the 
Cabinet of President Garfield. Of his service in this Chamber 
E shall not attempt to speak, but shall leave the task to those 
who were long associated with him, and from whom he win 
doubtless receive the tribute which his long and distinguished 
public service merits, and which close and intimate friendship 
with a kind and generous nature will gladly bestow, for I was 
forcibly impressed with the evidence of affectionate regard 
manifested by many Senators at his death. The citizens of his 
State knew that he became a great Senator, of large influence 
in shaping the affairs of the Nation; that he was the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, a member of the Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Appropriations; that for 15 years 
he was the President pro tempore of the Senate and for 7 years 
of this time Acting Vice President, and felt honored by the 
distinction which he had achieved. : 

His appointment as a member of the Paris Commission to 
arrange the terms of the treaty of peace with Spain testified 
to the confidence reposed in him, and was highly gratifying to 
him because unexpected and tendered to him by President 
McKinley on account of his stalwart Americanism, which had 
characterized his whole public life. 

The last years of his life were marked by failing health, but 
he continued courageously at his post, performing easily all the 
duties of his important office, because of his famillarity with 
the work. A long and eventful public life was closed at his 
death August 8, 1911, surpassed in its Iength by but few and 
by none in the faithfulness of the service rendered and the im- 
portance of the benefits conferred. From his State came an 
Evans in its early history; and later a Hamlin, Fessenden, 
Blaine, Morrill, and Reed, all of whom rendered great services 
to the Nation, bringing honor to themselves and the State, but 
none rendered greater service than he to the Nation nor more 
faithfully served his State, and his name will always be recorded 
with theirs as Maine's great gifts to the Nation. This much, at 
least, can be truthfully said, bearing in mind what I know 
would be the wish of his honest ‘mind. 

After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other mpare of my living actions, 
To keep mine honor from corruption 
Save an honest chronicler. 

We can not noty think of him as dead, so long did he exercise 
a potent influence over the minds of our citizens, with whom he 
was always simple and unaffected in his manner and from 
whom he never grew away by reason of the eminence which he 
attained, but when he returned to them he brought the same 
courteous, kindly, sincere greeting, and was again one of them. 
His simplicity of manner gave him a personal charm, because 
it was like the simplicity of marble, whose polished surface 
needs no adornment. His nature was of such purity that it 
needed only to show itself to command not only respect, but love. 
It seemed an easy thing for him to be influential, to sway men, 
whether as an orator in legislative halls or before a popular 
assembly or as a pleasing companion, because this power ap- 
peared to be what was expected of him. In political campaigns, 
in which he took an active part, not only in his own State, but 
in nearly every Northern and Western State, he was one of the 
most eloquent and forcible speakers. His magnificent voice 
and impressive manner, with his imagination, retentive memory, 
clear reasoning, keen sense of humor, and power of apt illus- 
tration drawn from familiar incidents made a splendid equip- 
ment for campaign oratory; and when in the possession of his 
full physical powers he was ever ready to use it in the exposi- 
tion or defense of the principles of his party. He always kept 
before his mind that it was to be used not for the gratification 
of his personal pride, but to carry conviction to the minds of 
his hearers, and while his imagination suggested to his mind 
brilliant rhetorical pagsages and word imagery he never allowed 
it to lead him so far into the realm of fancy as to forget that 
facts were to be presented. These he could marshal in his clear, 
incisive manner, hurling them in battalions against the opposi- 
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tion, and turning aside now and then to brighten his more 
serious talk with flashes of humor and anecdote. But through 
every speech his hearers were convinced that he spoke with 
serious purpose and honest conviction. For many years he 
had a national reputation as one of the most brilliant and ef- 
fective campaign orators in either party. His great influence, 
however, came not so much from his powers of oratory, great 
as they were, as from the settled belief in the minds of his 
hearers that he was sincere, that beneath his strong partisan- 
ship there were patriotism and deep conviction that the prin- 
ciples he advocated were best for the Nation. While he was an 
extreme party man—and would most willingly have made this 
admission—his innate honesty raised him above the partisan 
in the common acceptance of the word, and would not permit 
him to debase himself by the use of the means commonly em- 
ployed for partisan advantage. Through a long public life, be- 
gun in his own State in 1861 and continued in the service of 
the Nation until his death last August, he carried himself so 
that no taint of corruption touched him and no suspicion that 
any reached him was ever entertained to cause the foul mouth 
of slander to hurl its venomous words at him. In the midst of 
the most exciting political controversies, an active and uncom- 
promising participant, he employed no low or mean devices, his 
weapon was always a shining rapier and never a bludgeon. For 
40 years going in and out, where avarice and greed are fed by 
the display of wealth and social distinction builds itself upon 
its sustaining power, he led his simple, quiet, faithful life, per- 
forming great duties with a high and patriotic purpose. 

Beneath all the coverings which honors, social position, or 
other conditions can place above character, it is, after all, the 
most satisfactory thing in life, and one that makes it really 
worth the living, that men look for true manhood, and in form- 
ing their judgments tear away these coverings and search for 
the hidden treasure. 

In Mr. Frye’s life there never were any coverings to be dis- 
carded before arriving at the true man, for beneath the honors 
he wore and his strong, aggressive party spirit his true, honest 
manhood showed clear to every observing gaze. It was because 
of this that he was loved and honored by all classes of citizens 
in his State, and why here affectionate regard overflowed the 
banks that would confine it to party associates and poured 
itself about him in one common tribute to the man. 

He was not, however, one who endeavored to make friends. 
He selected friends from those who were congenial and for 
whom he had respect, and when once selected he never wavered 
in his loyalty to them. He ever bore in mind the advice of 
old Polonius: 

The friends thou hast and their adoption tried 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 


But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched unfledged comrade, 


Mr. Frye made strong friendships at home and everywhere. 
His nature was an intense one, and if it showed itself in strong 
and forcible utterances, it also manifested itself in his strong 
attachment for his friends, and they reciprocated. As he de- 
spised the sham and artificial, it is easy to understand why he 
loved nature so well. Every summer, as soon as he could get 
away from his duties, found him at his cottage beside one of 
Maine’s beautiful lakes where he loved to fish and reflect upon 
great public questions; or he found rest and recreation at his 
seaside home on the Maine coast among his neighbors and 
friends. According to some standards he might not be ac- 
counted a religious man, but he was most truly one, for nature 
made him so. As he looked from his cottage over the placid 
waters of the lake before him or strolled beneath the bending 
trees upon its wooded shores and caught the sound of waterfalls 
in the brooks that fed it, he could say: 

And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

One of the grand things in Mr. Frye was his optimism, and 
this he manifested in every relation in life. He believed in a 
magnificent future for the Nation and the State. He believed 
in mankind and that it was marching forward, and, therefore, 
men believed in him and trusted him. He believed in his friends 
and, therefore, they believed in him. If at times he seemed 
austere and somewhat brusque, it was because his nature was 
impetuous and active and he wished to come at once to the 
subject. I venture to say, from my knowledge of him, that he 
never wasted the time of this body with the discussion of 
technicalities or immaterial things, but that when he ad- 
dressed the Senate he had something to say, and to the point. 

No sketch of Mr. Frye, however brief, would record a just 
description without a reference to his home life, and here we 
pause at the threshold of this innermost sacred sanctuary, 


where the profane may not and should not enter, but can not 
fail to notice the purity, serenity, and sweetness of the home 
which was his and which he made radiant and happy by his 
presence, for he was never greater than here, and in all the 
relations of husband and father all the noble qualities of his 
generous affectionate nature were revealed, and from these 
relations he drew inspiration and courage. 

Highly fortunate in his great natural powers, in the satis- 
faction of his ambition, in the acquisition of honors, in his 
host of true and loyal friends, he was still more fortunate in 
the choice of her who became his wife, a lady of rare character 
and intellectual attainments and of sweet and engaging per- 
sonality, gracious in manner, and most sympathetic by nature. 
Her death, which preceded his by about 10 years, was a most 
severe blow to him; one support upon which he had leaned had 
been removed, and none know, whatever their station, how 
much they haye been supported by the companionship and love 
of a noble, high-minded, sympathetic woman. Heroically he set 
himself to his work, cheered and consoled by the loving care 
and tender administrations of his affectionate daughters. But 
now was the beginning of tha end. Nature must have her way, 
and so his step grew faltering and the tongue, which had for- 
merly so readily sounded the brilliant thoughts that flew to it 
from his active brain, became more silent. Beneath the heavy 
load of years to which his sorrow added he manfully bore him- 
self faithful and loyal to the last. 

It was evident that the tide of his life, which in its fullness 
had expanded so that it touched and eddied around the pillars 
of a great nation and made its influence felt even on foreign 
shores, had now turned and was slowly but surely returning to 
its home in that great deep from which it had mysteriously 
flowed. And so last summer, from these scences where for 40 
years he had been a prominent actor on the stage of a great 
nation’s capital, he returned to home, to kindred and friends, 
The courage which had always been his characteristic never 
deserted him; never by look or word did he show impatience 
with those who ministered to his wants nor resentment at his 
fate; but with the same courage, kindliness, and consideration 
of others with which he had fought all the battles of life he 
endured all the pain and suffering incident to his weakened 
condition. His buoyant and courteous manner never deserted 
him, and when the end came we are glad to know that he 
passed peacefully away, hopeful to the last, loving life and de- 
siring to live, but perfectly resigned. 

Like a shadow thrown softly and sweetly 
From a passing cloud, death fell upon him. 

A great and useful life was ended, measured by correct 
standards. It is true that he had not spent it in amassing 
wealth, which in this commercial age too oftan measures the 
success of life, and to the hackneyed, and it seems to me most 
foolish, question often asked, What did he leave?” the an- 
swer might be unsatisfactory to some. It is true that he did 
not leave wealth, but he left more. He left a grander and 
nobler heritage—a spotless name, a record of achievement, an 
influence for good, and ever-enduring evidences of his patriotic 
character and high ideals in the fabric of republican govern- 
ment, which is being woven not only for the citizens of this 
Republic, but also for the elevation of the whole human race. 
His active work has ended, but its influences will live forever, 
for we confidently believe that the same loyalty to truth, faith- 
fulness to duty, dauntless courage and unselfish considera- 
tion of life’s mission and purposes which he displayed through- 
out his long and memorable life still live and will bear their 
fruit elsewhere. 


The day has come, not gone; 
The sun has risen, not set; 
His life is now beyond 

The reach of death or change; 
Not ended, but begun. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, almost from the time when I 
began to take an interest in public affairs I was familiar with 
Senator Frre’s name as that of one of the leaders among the 
younger men of that day in New England politics. But he 
became a real and vivid personality to me for the first time at 
the national convention of 1880. The name of Mr. Blaine had 
not been placed before the convention in a very effective or 
successful manner, and the presentation was in strong contrast 
to the brilliant speech of Ingersoll on a like occasion four years 
before. The gentleman who moved Mr. Blaine’s nomination be- 
gan by an expression of regret that he had been selected for 
that duty and ended by making a mistake as to the initials of 
his candidate. The seconder of the nomination had talked 
about the land of the pineapple and the palm and of Mr. 
Blaine’s popularity in the Territories, which gave rise to a tell- 
ing retort from Mr. Conkling. -The result of these efforts was 
distinctly depressing, and Mr. Frye was brought in—it was said 
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at the time on the spur of the moment—to save the situation. 
It was a rescue not easy to effect. I recall well the slight figure 
in evening dress which came rapidly upon the stage. In a few 
minutes the atmosphere The vitality and energy of 
the speaker, as he described Mr. Blaine in the trying days of 
the contested election of Maine’s governor, were communicated 
to the delegates. They roused from the depression which had 
fallen upon them, and as Mr. FRYE rose to his climax there was 
no longer any doubt that the situation had been sayed and Mr. 
Bluine's name fittingly presented. It seemed to me at the time 
an unusual feat of oratory, carried to success under most try- 
ing circumstances. 


Two years later I had a nearer view Mr. Frye, both as man 
and orator. In the campaign of 1882 he came to Lynn and 
spoke there at a great meeting in behalf of the Republican can- 
didate for Congress. I spoke just before him ind was then 
very untried and unskilled in public speaking. Mr. Frre’s 
subject was that one which is always with us—the tariff. I 
had endeavored to speak on the same subject in an interesting 
Way and, as it seemed to me, had failed dismally. I listened to 
Senator Frye with wonder as he proceeded and with despair 
in my heart at the contrast which he presented to my own 
efforts. He made the dry question of rates of duty glow with 
interest as he went on from one topic to another. I recall 
particularly, after he had closed an exciting discussion of the 
cotton schedule, the manner in which he paused and walked 
slowly across the stage, looking at his audience, and then began 
in a low and impressive voice by saying, Now, there is pot- 
tery.” His audience seemed transfixed by his manner, as if he 
had appealed to them in behalf of their lives, their property, 
and their sacred honor. They behaved as if the duties on 
pottery was the one interest of their existence, although in that 
particular city there was nothing resembling a pottery industry. 
There followed a brilliant and intelligent presentation of a dry 
and difficult subject, set forth in such a way that everybody 
understood it, and it was all fused together by the warmth and 
energy of the speaker’s manner and by the enthusiam which he 
seemed able to impart to his hearers. I heard him many times 
afterwards, but never was I more impressed by his remarkable 
qualities as a public speaker than on that occasion. 

He possessed in perfection the great art of making his hear- 
ers feel that he was expressing exactly what each one of them 
thought, but which they were unable to put into words. He 
was always master of the subject which he discussed. He 


stated his case with great precision and clearness, but above 


and beyond these qualities was a genuine eloquence to a degree 
and of a kind not often met with. He was profoundly sympa- 
thetic, and it was that attribute above all others which gave 
him such power with a popular andience. He was equally 
effective in the Senate, although of late years, owing to his 
long service in the chair and then to ill health, he spoke but 
seldom. But when I first entered the Senate he spoke fre- 
quently, and I have never seen anyone who, when aroused, 
could stir the Senate more than he. He was also as a Senator 
a very industrious and a most excellent legislator. The work of 
his great Committee on Commerce was always most admirably 
done and he was complete master of it in all its details. He 
was also one of the best presiding officers that I ever saw. The 
death of Vice President Hobart, followed so soon afterwards by 
the death of President McKinley, made Mr. Fere the perma- 
nent presiding officer of the Senate for nearly six years, and 
I do not think that high position was ever better filled by any 
man. He was very kind and considerate and also very fair. 
The quality of sympathy, however, to which I have alluded in 
trying to describe his power with a great audience, seemed to 
me the dominant note in his character. I have never known a 
Senator in this body who commanded so entirely the affection 
of all the Members, without the slightest regard to party lines. 
I do not recall in all my service here any Senator whom the 
Senate was so ready to oblige as it was to oblige Senator FRYE. 
Anything that he wanted was pretty sure to be done. a 

He was, of course, a very distinguished public servant through- 
out his long career, one of the most distinguished Senators of 
recent times, and one of the ablest men ever sent to Washington 
by 2 State which has been generally conspicuous for the ability 
and character of its representatives. His publie services are a 
part of the history of his time. The affectionate sympathy 
which made him so beloved in this body is better understood 
by us who lived with him from day to day than it can be by 
any others, and for that reason his associates here have mourned 
his death with a deep sense of personal loss and with grief for 
the departure of one whose presence was always a happiness to 
all who knew him. 


Mr. BACON. Mr, President, it has been well said by an- 
other, when commenting upon his friendships in the Senate, 


that some of the sweetest fruits found in the experiences of 
political life are those which hang over the party wall. 

To those who witness our daily proceedings in this Chamber, 
with its sharp collisions in the ardor and heat of debate, and 
also to the great public who are only reached by the echoes of 
the strife within these walls, the realization is difficult that 
there are not only cordial relations, but frequently the closest 
ties of personal friendship between those who sit respectively 
on the different sides of the aisle that divides us. But the fact 
is well known to those more nearly familiar with conditions 
here. Aside from the general cordiality of these relations the 
noted instances of close personal friendship between Senators 
of opposing political parties have been in a measure historic. 
While, with possibly the exception of our honored colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. CUT ou], all the Senators of that day have 
passed from these scenes, it is a pleasing tradition which has 
come down to us of the devoted friendship and daily associa- 
tions of Senator Thurman, of Ohio, and Senator Edmunds, of 
Vermont, the one a partisan Democrat and the other a no less 
partisan Republican, daily in the collision of debate with each 
other in this Chamber, but yet with a congeniality of tastes, 
intellectual, temperamental, and otherwise which drew them 
into the most genial and continuous personal association when 
they passed without its doors. 

And coming down to a later date, about the time I entered 
the Senate, there was the intimacy so generally observed be- 
tween Senator Butler, of South Carolina, and Senator Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania, And there are a number of Senators still 
with us who will recall the cordial friendship with its conse- 
quent association daily, and frequently nightly, between Sena- 
tor Vest, of Missouri, and Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania. 
Many other instances of like character could be mentioned, 
some of them happily existing at present in the Senate. 

This thought, Mr. President, has come into my mind as I 
ean a brief tribute to the memory of our late associate and 

end. 

For more than 16 years I was associated with him here, and 
it gives me unfeigned pleasure to bear testimony to the uni- 
formly cordial esteem and friendship with which Senators on 
this side of the Chamber regarded him. He was a Republican 
of the straightest sect, prompt at all times to avow its prin- 
ciples and support and defend its measures in a degree, per- 
haps, in which no other Senator of his party was more pro- 
nounced; and yet there was withal a sincerity, a kindliness of 
heart, a courtesy of demeanor, and a generous consideration of 
others which drew to him in the bonds of friendship, not only 
those of his political party, but as well all of his associates of 
opposing political views and affiliation. 

One fact brought him into closer personal relationship with 
all the Democrats of the Senate than, as a body, they enjoyed 
with any other single Republican Senator. That was the fact 
that he was for 15 consecutive years the President pro tempore 
of the Senate. This was a longer time than any other ever 
held the office either of President of the Senate or that of its 
President pro tempore. Not only so, but through the death of 
Vice President Hobart, and in the succeeding administration the 
promotion of Vice President Roosevelt to the Presidency, Sen- 
ator Frrr, as President pro tempore, was the actual presiding 
officer of the Senate for more than five years. That threw him 
into direct close official relationship with the Democrats as weil 
as with the Republicans of this body. During all of that time, 
although there were then often periods of partisan heat and 
strenuous political contentions in the Senate, by his uniform 
courtesy to all and his unvarying impartiality in the discharge 
of his duties as its presiding officer, he won and enjoyed in 
ever increasing measure the esteem and friendship of all Sen- 
ators, Democrats as well as Republicans. A marked manifesta- 
tion of this was given at the close of the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
when a Vice President had been elected whose term as the 
President of the Senate woukl begin with the succeeding Con- 
gress. As the final session of the Fifty-sixth Congress was 
drawing to a close the Democratic Senators, on their own 
initiative, began the movement to have the Senate present to 
Senator Frye a testimonial in recognition of the fidelity, court- 
esy, fairness, and impartiality with which he had discharged the 
duties of its presiding officer. The Republican Senators, grati- 
fied as they were that the movement had originated with the 
Democratic Senators, joined with them, and, as a pleasing 
testimonial from all the Senate, a large, handsome silver loving 
cup was procured and presented to Senator Frye. The gift 
was made in the marble room of the Senate, practically all of 
the Senators being there assembled, while a happy presentation 
address was made in their bebalf by the venerable and honored 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar. 

But this was not to be his final service as the actual presiding 
officer of the Senate. Upon the death of President McKinley 
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and the consequent promotion of the Vice President to the 
Presidency, he again became the actual presiding officer of the 
Senate, and so remained during all of the sessions of the Fifty- 
seventh and Fifty-elghth Congresses. 

Mention has already in these proceedings been made of this 
fact, and I only repeat it that I may have opportunity to say 


from this side of the Chamber that during this enlarged service 


as the presiding officer of the Senate it was true, as it had 
been in the former bricfer service, that his discharge of his 
duties in that difficult and often trying service was characterized 
in the most signal and marked degree not only by efficiency, but 
also by the most unvarying courtesy, fairness, and impartiality. 
During my service here there have been, including himself, six 
presiding officers of the Senate, and without instituting com- 
parisons where each has been so acceptable and excellent in 
this high office, it is but simple justice to him to say that he 
was fully the equal of either of the others in the qualities which 
make an able, efficient, and satisfactory presiding officer. 

There is nothing hazarded in saying that as a presiding officer, 
as well as in bis senatorial and personal relations, he en- 
joyed, as he richly merited, the unqualified confidence and 
esteem of all his associates here, regardless of differences in po- 
litical views and party affiliations. 

For years preceding his death he and I were by mutual agree- 
ment each the pair of the other during the temporary absence 
of either from the Chamber, But our relationship was still 
closer. To me personally it was then no small gratification to 
iknow, and it is now to me a valued recollection, that he num- 
bered me among his chosen friends, although perhaps no two 
Senators differed more radically and more widely in many 
Political views. By that friendship I was greatly honored, and 
it is with me among the garnered memories which one treasures 
and preserves. 

He had a long and distinguished career in the Senate. That 
he enjoyed the unstinted confidence of his State was shown by 
the fact, stated to me by him, that he took no heed and had 
little recollection of when there would end his several recurring 
terms as a Senator, as his elections were without opposition and 
went as a matter of course, and that upon one oecasion he had 
entirely, for a time, forgotten the fact as one term was about 
to end and another about to begin, until summoned by a tele- 
gram to the capital of his State to make his acknowledgments 
to the legislature for the renewed term as Senator, to which, 
while he overlooked the date, they had just already elected him. 

Mr. President, such a career as his, so long, so full of accom- 
plishment, it is impossible to even touch upon in detail in the 
limited time which either of us can to-day properly occupy, and 
I shall not attempt to do so. It is only practicable, as we sev- 
erally offer our tribute of esteem and affection to our late friend 
and comrade, to each furnish, as it were, one leaf to the garland 
Which we to-day lovingly lay upon his bier; and with this view 
I have sought to speak briefly of my personal affection for him, 
and to bear testimony for my political associates on this side 
of the Chamber to the fact that he had so borne himself as a 
presiding officer and as a Senator, that he had in his long sérv- 
ice won the esteem, the confidence, and the affection not only 
of his party fellows but as well of the Senators of opposing 
political faith, 

It is comparatively easy for one to be in personal accord with 
those actuated by the same motives and animated by the same 
views and purposes, but it is the golden heart, the generous 
mind, the knightly soul that inspires friendship and trust and 
confidence in the antagonist with whom he strives in fair and 
honorable combat, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, of the 88 Members of the 
Senate when I entered this body in the year 1891 the only 
remaining one is the distinguished and lovable senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Cron]. Of the entire number, 60 are 
dead. The Senate had in its membership at that time many 
men of great distinction, and special mention may properly be 
made of the following: 

John T. Morgan and James L. Pugh, of Alabama; James K. 
Jones and James H. Berry, of Arkansas; Leland Stanford, of 
California; Henry M. Teller and E. O. Wolcott, of Colorado; 
Joseph R. Hawley and Orville H. Platt of Connecticut; George 
Gray, of Delaware; A. H. Colquitt and John B. Gordon, of 
Georgia; John M. Palmer, of Illinois; Daniel W. Voorhees and 
David Turpie, of Indiana; William B. Allison and James F. 
Wilson, of Iowa; Preston B. Plunib, of Kansas; John G. Car- 
lisle and J. C. S. Blackburn, of Kentucky; R. L. Gibson and 
Edward D. White, of Louisiana; Eugene Hale and William P. 
Frye, of Maine; Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland; Henry L. 
Dawes and George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts; James McMillan, 
ef Michigan; Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota; James Z. 
George and Hdward ©. Walthall, of Mississippi; Francis M. 


Cockrell and George G. Vest, of Missouri; Charles F. Mander- 
son, of Nebraska; John P. Jones and William M. Stewart, of 
Nevada; William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire; John R. 
McPherson, of New Jersey; Frank Hiscock and David B. Hill, 
of New York; Matt W. Ransom and Zebulon B. Vance, of 
North Carolina; Henry C. Hansbrough, of North Dakota; 
John Sherman, of Ohio; Joseph N. Dolph, of Oregon; Mat- 
thew S. Quay and J. D. Cameron, of Pennsylvania; Nelson W. 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Matthew C. Butler, of South Caro- 
lina; Isham G. Harris and William B. Bate, of Tennessee; 
Richard Coke, of Texas; Justin S. Morrill and Redfield Proctor, 
of Vermont; John W. Daniel, of Virginia; Charles J. Faulkner, 
of West Virginia; and Philetus Sawyer and William F. Vilas, of 
Wisconsin. 

Probably at no period in the history of the country has there 
been a larger proportion of able men in the Senate than at that 
time, and I recall with pride and satisfaction the fact that my 
service in the Senate was begun with such an array of distin- 
guished Senators as my associates. Their presence was to me 
an inspiration and an incentive to do the best possible work 
that I was capable of in this great legislative forum. 

Mr. President, WILLIAM Pierce FRYE had a most wonderful 
career, which will be discussed at length by other Senators. 
It is sufficient for me to say that no man with whom I have 
been associated in public life commanded my admiration and 
‘esteem to a greater extent than did Mr. Frye. He was literally 
idolized by the State of Maine, and for more than a quarter 
of a century was a favorite with the people of New Hampshire. 
Recognized as perhaps the most effective political orator of his 
time, he participated in the campaigns of our State for a great 
many years and won the regard and esteem of our citizens gen- 
erally. An earnest and uncompromising believer in the princi- 
ples of the Republican Party and an eloquent advocate of the 
doctrine of protection, his speeches were always free from per- 
sonalities and denunciations of his political opponents. He 
argued the views he held in a calm, dispassionate, sincere 
manner, appealing to the judgment and the intelligence of his 
audience. He was also a firm believer in the upbuilding of 
the American merchant marine, an earnest advocate of the 
Navy, and especially devoted to the interests of the Revenue- 
Cutter and the Life-Saving Services. 

As chairman of the great Committee on Commerce, Senator 
Frye rendered the country a service that will never be forgot- 
ten, and I count among the special privileges of my public life 
that I was permitted for many years to serve under him as a 
member of that committee. He presided over the committee 
with an ease, a courtesy, and a kindiiness that won him the 
affectionate esteem of the entire membership. He was espe- 
cially proud of the fact that with rare exceptions the reports 
of the committee were unanimous. 

As President pro tempore of the Senate, covering a period of 
15 years, the same urbanity and impartiality characterized his 
conduct. He was an accomplished parliamentarian, and his 
decisions were seldom disputed and never reversed by the 
Senate. 

All in all the country has had few such men. Correct in 
his habits, devoted to his family, true to his friends and loyal 
to his convictions, he was an upright, conscientious, high-minded 
public servant. In his death net only the State that honored 
him and the Senate which trusted and loved him, but the Nation 
as well, sustained a great loss. He served in the House of 
Representatives 12 years and in this body 30 years, covering a 
period, with bit one exception, greater than that with which 
any man in our history is credited, and the record of his public 
service is absolutely free from blemish of any kind. 

Senator Frye was a Christian in the best sense of the word. 
Deyoted to his church, he was neither bigoted nor narrow. Gen- 
erous and charitable, his benefactions were unostentatious 
and liberal. Wherever he went the sunlight of good cheer and 
the wholesomeness of genuine friendship were there. The world 
was the better for his having lived in it, and the influence of his 
good deeds will never die. He has left us to join the majority, 
but we still claim him, for— 

One t society Stone ar abt = 
The — — Uving and the noble dead. 

Mr. President, I will not indulge in any preachment, yet can 
not refrain from quoting from an address of the late Senator 
Wolcott, of Colorado, so well remembered by some of us for his 
eloquence and genius. These were his words: 

We can none of us know what awaits us in that hereafter, in that 
unknown to which we in our turn shall go, as a bird flies from the 
lighted room out into the darkness of the ht. It may be that we 
shall realize the Buddhist hope, and spend the illimitable future in calm 
and passionless contemplation of the worlds below us, without longin 
and without desire. Perhaps there awalts us the beavens of A Benais g K 


with their barbaric splendors; or it yet may be, as so many of us 
and believe, that, redeemed and sanctified, we shall sit at the feet of the 
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crucified Savior, the Christ, no longer bearing upon his body the marks 


of the spear that pierced Him or of the cruel nalls or the crown of 
thorns, but rehabilitated in His majesty and resplendent in the ineffable 
glory of His divine presence. It is not given us to know of these thin 
ut it is given us to realize and to remember until we go to join the 
silent majority, silent to all human ears, we dwell in the living pres- 
ent; that to our times and to this generation is confided, in the govern- 
ment of men, the one Bopa of the world ; that to us is intrusted the 
manhood, the equal manhood, and the liberty, the equal liberty, of 
mankind. Our eyes are turned upward; our feet press forward. Armed 
with these resolves, we can never be dislodged, for our feet are planted 
upon the eternal rock. 

Mr. President, those of us who knew Senator Frye believe 
that in that great unknown land, freed from the cares, the per- 
plexities, and the sorrows of this life, he still lives, steadily 
growing in all the attributes of knowledge, truth, and justice. 
His life furnishes a lesson to us all, which we may well learn. 
It is a great thing for a man to leave behind him such a record 
as did Senator Frye. Remembering him as we do, we can truth- 
fully say: 

None knew him but to love, 
None knew him but to praise. 


What more, Mr. President, could be said of any man? 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I am altogether unable to 
express in words a fitting tribute to the memory of Senator 
Frye. I knew him well. For 20 years I was more closely as- 
sociated with him in matters pertaining to public business than 
with any Member of the House or Senate outside of my own 
State. In all those years I cherished for him an increasing 
fondness and respect. 

It is very difficult when the life record of a public servant is 
made up to determine exactly the features which will give him 
a place in history. In the case of Senator Frye there were 
several distinctive characteristics of his career which will 
give him an honored place in the annals of this body. In the 
first place, his long service exceeded, I think, with one excep- 
tion, the legislative career of any other Member of Congress. 
He was elected to the House of Representatives when about 40 
years of age. Prior to that time he had enjoyed a varied ex- 
perience as a member of the legislature of his State and as its 
attorney general, and a large experience as a lawyer. For 40 
years, without interruption, he represented either a district of 
the State of Maine in the House of Representatives or that 
State in the Senate. Until almost the very close of his life he 
was possessed of a degree of health and energy which gave the 
greatest effectiveness to his efforts. 

I remember calling upon him two years ago this winter, at a 
time when he was confined to his apartment, and he stated 
that then for the first time in his life he had found it necessary 
to have his meals brought to his room. He had not suffered 
until then from ill health, with its handicap or its caves of 
gloom. He was always alert and ready for the performance 


of any duty, and until very near the age of fourscore years re- 


tained an unusual degree of vigor. 
It would be but natural to expect that in so long a career in 
Congress he would leave a lasting impress upon the legislation 
of the country. He was especially associated with its com- 
mercial interests and for a long time the chairman of the great 
Committee on Commerce. The ports, rivers, and channels of 
the country were always to him a matter of the most sedulous 
care. He stood for a policy of progressiveness, of liberality in 
appropriations, but of stern rejection of unworthy projects. 
There is hardly a harbor or a river in the country in which he 
did not take a very sincere interest and in the Improvement of 
which he did not bear a leading part, and he was equally active 
in advocating the construction of the Panama Canal. He had 
a constant interest in the merchant marine of the country; not 
merely in the ships, not merely in our commerce at home and 
abroad, but the humblest sailor could always evoke his interest. 
In the great questions pertaining to the tariff, to finance, in 
brief, all the great questions which haye awakened the interest 
of the country, he bore always an influential part, and in all 
those 40 years no one could question his sincerity or patriotism 
in any view that he expressed. 


If there is any one thing which caused him to have the 
confidence of those of all parties and all localities which has 
been ascribed to him to-day, and which belonged to him always, 
it was his sincerity and broad-mindedness. The Atlantic as 
well as the Pacific were within the purview of his thought. 
He stood for commerce at home and abroad, for national ex- 
pansion, for patriotism; and these great ideas are written in 
every line of his speeches. 

Mr. President, in the present day there is a disposition to 
look with some degree of disparagement upon the legislator. 
Publicists speak of legislative bodies as losing their influence. 
Means are being devised and widely advocated to diminish or 


even take away the power of Senates and Houses of Repre- 
sentatives. It seems to me that the life of Senator FRYE is one 
which stands as a monument for the greatness, the usefulness 
of legislative activity, and as a protest against so changing our 
opinions or our policies as to destroy the prerogatives which 
must belong to the national and to State legislatures. For, 
true it is, that wherever human aspiration has found a voice 
or human weakness has uplifted its hands for help, there some 
legislative body or some legislator has been found sometimes 
expressing himself in language that is sublime, sometimes build- 
ing institutions and framing statutes which are pillars of hope 
and of strength all along the world’s pathway. It is well for 
us, when we review this public life of 40 years, to point to the 
usefulness of those who have to do with the making of laws and 
the shaping of policies in order to encourage others who feel 
that this is not a proper career to adopt it with the hope that 
if in patriotism and with due regard for the interests of all 
they do their duty they shall find a field of usefulness unsur- 
passed anywhere. 

I would gladly speak of the beauty of the life of Senator 
Frye, for after all the supreme test of a man’s greatness is 
the loveliness of his character. He was a model husband and a 
model father. Whatever be our creed, or whether we have any 
creed at all, it is pleasant for us to recall that his life was 
actuated by Christian principle, and in death he was encouraged 
and sustained by Christian hope. 

The life of anyone who chooses a public career is perhaps 
more or less ephemeral in its influence. In the whirling cur- 
rents of this time especially new subjects awaken attention, 
new ideas gain credence and support. But in the great frame- 
work of things which we now enjoy no small part of the 
creative forces must be ascribed to the work of men like Sena- 
tor FRYE. 

We may say now of him: Rest, noble spirit, in the cemetery 
at Lewiston, where he loved to dwell in the State which 
honored and loved him, and in the country which he served so 
faithfully and so well. Whenever days are dark, when patriot- 
ism seems to wane, and the tocsin of alarm is sounded, thou- 
sands will point to his life, and although he has gone from us, 
will find in his career an inspiration to patriotism and for all 
that is inspiring and helpful to the State, to the country, and 
to humanity. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is a mournful privilege to 
pay tribute at the bier of an associate. ‘ 

The human heart responds when in sympathy we recall the 
departure from our midst of those with whom we have enjoyed 
friendly relations and agreeable intercourse. 

When I first came to the Senate, Senator Frye had already 
served 20 years in this body. To him a certain position was 
accorded, not only because of his length of service, but because 
of his personality, his ability, and faithful public service. He 
was a man of few but exact words; of strong convictions, 
thoughtful, and of business habits; mindful of the great affairs 
that claimed his attention as a Senator. 

Some years elapsed before we were thrown together by com- 
mittee assignments, but when we were I came to know him 
well. He had a warm heart and a generous nature. There was 
a magnanimity about him that quickly won my esteem, and as 
the years passed, and he admitted me more and more to his 
innermost self, the greater became my regard for and the 
warmer my attachment to him. 

He had a manhood that was of the finest texture, a nobility 
of soul that adorns sterling character, and personal traits that 
evoked admiration. 

It was a pleasure to be with him, and I enjoyed much gratifi- 
cation when it became my fortune to be more closely associated 
with him at each recurring session of the Senate. Our friend- 
ship ripened on my part into an affectionate regard, and on his 
part he gave me many evidences of his sympathetic friendship 
and regard for me, and I have missed his presence with real 
regret and mourn his departure with sincere sorrow. 

Speaking from my knowledge of his simple taste and modest 
disposition, I am sure, if he whom we mourn could order these 
ceremonies, it would be more agreeable to him for me in a few 
words to give expression to my affectionate remembrance and 
my grief at his death, than were I to essay any studied eulogy 
or indulge in extended remarks of commendation and praise. 

Mr. President, Senator Frye was my friend, and I heard the 
tidings of his death not only with deep sorrow, but with a feel- 
ing of personal loss, 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Senator Frye passed away on 
the Sth day of August last, in the eighty-first year of his age, 
at the city of Lewiston, Me., the place of his birth, after a most 
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illustrious and notable career, such as has been allotted to but 
few men in the lifetime of our Nation. 

He was highly equipped at the outset for the great work 
which he assumed and which became his lot. He was born of 
good Anglo-Saxon stock, he had a collegiate education, and he 
possessed natural gifts, moral and intellectual, of an unusually 
high order. At the age of 25 he entered upon the practice of 
the law, and soon became one of the most prominent lawyers of 
his State. But his knowledge of public affairs, his great energy 
and zeal, and his notable gift of oratory soon diverted him into 
the field of a legislator, which became his great life work, and 
which offered him the best sphere for his abilities, his gifts, and 
his attainments. And in this field his value, his enterprise, and 
his usefulness was most pronounced and second to none. 

His preliminary training as a legislator he received in his 
State legislature, to which he was elected in 1861 and in which 
he occupied a prominent and leading place. After three years’ 
service in that body, and after three years’ service as attorney 

general of his State, he was elected, in 1870, a Member of 
the House of Representatives in the Forty-second Congress, and 
was thereafter reelected for five additional terms. In March, 
1881, before his last term in the House of Representatives had 
expired, he was elected a Member of this body, and continued 
as such from that time till the day of his death. Forty-one 
years measures the time of his Federal legislative career—a 
period of greater evolutionary legislation than in all our prior 
legislative history since the foundation of the Government, a 
period in which many dormant powers of the Constitution have 
been enacted and developed into much-needed, efficient, and 
far-reaching regulative legislation, notable among which may 
be menttioned railway rate regulation, antitrust legislation, 
pure-food and meat-inspection legislation, and Federal em- 
ployees’ compensation legislation. 

At an early date, even before he entered Congress, Senator 
Frye became noted as a most eloquent, effective, and persuasive 
political campaign orator, second to none in the country, always 
in great demand, East and West, in every big political cam- 
paign of his party. And there was no abatement in such cam- 
paign work on his part till the last few years of his life. It 
was not only the eloquent and the rhetorical character of his 
speeches that made them so effective, but they derived their 
most convincing and persuasive force from the great sincerity 
and the intense earnestness with which he spoke. There may 
have been campaign orators as eloquent as he, but certainly 
none that were more convincing or that left a more permanent 
effect and impression. He not only convinced his hearers, but 
he engendered an enthusiasm in them that made them zealous 
missionaries in the cause. 

In the House of Representatives he became at once prominent 
and one of the leaders of his party from the outset. On the floor 
and in committee he was equally ready and always in his 
place. He was as ready in preparing and formulating great 
measures as in debating and advocating them on the floor. He 
was a great debater, and in a running debate, in giving and 
taking blows, he was at his best. He could be merciless, incisive, 
and most exhaustive in exposing the defects or vices of a bad 
or questionable measure, and equally so in promoting the 
passage of a good and proper measure. He was ever watchful 
and on the alert, with his ear, eye, and mind on the entire 
legislative field. He was not one of those legislators who are 
content, and exhaust themselyes in delivering one, or perhaps 
two, set speeches during a session and, as to eyerything else, 
seem entirely listless and oblivious, and who regard all else in 
the legislative field as mere drudgery beneath their notice and 
attention. In short, he was an attentive, ever-present, ever- 
active, and vigilant legislator. 

He became, at an early stage in his legislative career, well 
versed in the intricacies of the tariff, and on the stump there 
was no more effective expounder than he of the nature and value 
of a protective tariff. The industries of his own New England, 
and for that matter of the entire country, had in him one of 
their most vigorous expounders and defenders. At an early day, 
too, he took a great interest in the welfare of our sailors in our 
merchant marine, in improving our waterways and harbors, and 
in securing aids to navigation; and in the end this became, to 
a large extent, his great life work as a constructive legislator 
and statesman. 

In 1881 he became a Member of the Senate as the successor 
of James G. Blaine. He entered this body in the full vigor and 
maturity of his powers, better versed and better equipped for 
the great task of national legislation than most men who enter 
this Chamber. His training as a Member of the House, coupled 
with his great energy and native ability, made him a most 
valuable acquisition to this body. He became a leader from 
the start, not one of those self-seeking leaders, but rather one 
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of those leaders whom we all with one accord unite in impress- 
ing into that service. 

In 1896 he was elected Presiđent pro tempore of the Senate, 
and continued to serve as such until the time of his death. He 
was an excellent parliamentarian, well versed in parliamentary 
law and in the rules, precedents, and customs of the Senate, 
and this, supplemented by his keen sense of justice and fairness, 
made him unexcelled as a presiding officer, both in expediting 
the business of the Senate and in passing upon and applying 
the proper rules of procedure. 

He was a most active member of that important commission 
that negotiated the final treaty of peace with Spain in 1898, 
under which we acquired the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
and the island of Guam, and besides were given a sort of a 
supervisory control over the affairs of Cuba to the extent of 
enabling the people of that island to maintain a stable govern- 
ment. 

While as a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
he took an active and effective interest in our foreign affairs, 
yet his interest in our merchant marine and shipping and all 
that pertained dnd related to these matters, as well as his inter- 
est in the improvement of our rivers and harbors, was so great 
and so near and dear to him that when he could have had the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Relations he pre- 
ferred to relinquish that in favor of retaining the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Commerce. And to the varied and far- 
reaching work of this committee he gave much of his time and 
energy. The welfare of our merchant marine, of our sailors, 
of our Revenue-Cutter Service, and of our Life-Saving and 
Lighthouse Services was given much of his time and his zealous 
care and attention. And on all these subjects he was an ex- 
pert, better qualified to pass upon the wants of the service than 
anyone else, and ever ready to secure progressive and remedial 
legislation for the benefit and improvement of the service. 

He labored zealously and hard, in season and out of season, 
for developing and increasing our merchant marine engaged in 
foreign commerce. His efforts met to a large extent with suc- 
cess in this body, and though not always successful in the other 
legislative branch, yet he never abandoned his efforts on this 
account. He felt and he believed that the products of this 
country shipped abroad should be carried in American bottoms 
and under the American flag. To him any other course seemed 
intolerable and unpatriotic. He made special efforts to promote 
the efficiency and welfare of the Life-Saving Service by provid- 
ing for a system of retiring disabled and superannuated em- 
ployees, and met with success in his endeavors in this body. 
The welfare of our sailors was ever near and dear to him, and 
he was largely instrumental in abolishing the vicious system of 
allotting wages under which our sailors were so frequently 
“shanghaied” aboard our merchant ships. He was also, to a 
great extent, instrumental in securing legislation providing 
better quarters, better accommodations, and better food for the 
sailors on American ships. In short, our sailors, our life-saving 
men, and our lighthouse keepers had in him a constant, watch- 
ful, and most efficient friend. 

He was a model committee chairman in considering and dis- 
patching all measures that came before his committee. Every- 
thing was given due attention, and all parties entitled to be 
heard were given a hearing, and he had the happy faculty of so 
treating and so interesting the members of his committee that, 
as a rule, they were faithful in their attendance at committee 
meetings; and those who have had experience in such matters 
know how important this is. A slack or negligent chairman can 
oftentimes demoralize his committee and render it apathetic 
and inattentive; a working chairman makes a working com- 
mittee; an indolent and listless chairman sets an example that 
is discouraging and demoralizing to the rank and file of his 
committee. 

Senator Frye was emphatically a man of work. To him his 
legislative duties, of whatsoever kind, were a most serious mat- 
ter, to which he was devoted and to which he gave his un- 
divided attention. He was not here for social pleasures or 
social functions; he had no time to spare for these. His life 
was a life of work in the public service and for the public 
good. His country's weal and welfare was ever uppermost in 
his heart and his affection. How useful such a man is in a 
legislative body, especially in such a one as this, legislating for 
more than 100,000,000 people. 

Senator Frye was more than a mere legislator in this body; 
he was a teacher for the new and inexperienced Senator, teach- 
ing by precept and example as few, if any other, could teach, 
and he was ever helpful and kind to his associates, ready to 
guide them and to extricate them from legislative difficulties 
and embarrassments. His aim in this, as in all else, was not to 
patronize, to court popularity, but rather to be useful, to be 


helpful and encouraging. Though a son of New England, and 
true to her welfare and interests, yet his heart, his instincts, 
his aspirations, and his work were national and cosmopolitan 
in the truest and best sense. Our great country has never had 
a more faithful or more useful public servant than Senator 
Frye—faithful and useful to the uttermost in public and pri- 
vate life. We have lost him as a colaborer in this body, but we 
have not lost him as an example of all that is truest and best 
in a Senator, in a great public servant. As such an example 
be will continue to guide us and to inspire us to follow in the 
path which he blazed and followed throughout his career. If 
we can be guided by his spirit and follow his example we shall 
indeed be most fortunate—fortunate for ourselves and fortu- 
nate for our common country. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, in the death of WILLIAM P. 
Frye our country lost a typical American. He was of that old 
stock which was distinguished for its sturdy and unselfish 
patriotism, which religiously believed in the principles of free 
government by the people and for the people, and which deemed 
self-seeking under the guise of public service to be a sort of 
treason to the State. 

In his long career no word or deed of his gave rise to sus- 
picion that he had ambition to be other than a true representa- 
tive of the best thought of his time. His aims were high, his 
methods straightforward and manly, and his efforts constantly 
directed to securing the greatest good for the greatest number. 

His earnestness and honesty made themselves felt when he 
first entered upon his career. These qualities were recognized 
very early. Through them he was forced into public life, and 
they remained his prominent characteristics until the end, gain- 
ing for him at the bar, as a public official, as a member of the 
Maine Legislature, and as a Representative of his State in Con- 
gress that high respect and confidence which are given so will- 
ingly to all honest, earnest, and courageous men. 

The ability, force of character, and eloquence of the rising 
young Maine lawyer very soon brought him into the field of na- 
tional politics where he at once became a power, and where his 
influence was directed to the promotion of public good through 
the doctrines of the party in whose principles he firmly be- 
lieved. So he naturally came to the House of Representatives, 
and on the retirement of Blaine as Senator took his place in 
this body. 

During his long service here his work was along the same 
lines which had marked his earlier efforts—the greatest good 
to the greatest number. His committee assignments placed it 
within his power to exert his great ability in the directions he 
found most to his taste, particularly that to the Committee 
on Commerce, where I was his colleague for 17 years, and 
where I learned to realize how broad was his mind, how un- 
tiring his work for the great objects he had in view, and how 
sincere was his desire to promote legislation that would be of 
lasting benefit to his country. 

His long struggle in behalf of the American merchant marine 
is well known to everyone here. As member of the Committee 
on Commerce he was in a position to make himself thoroughly 
familiar with the subject, and coming from a State where once 
the maritime interests predominated, and which had built up 
cities which decayed with their death, he was able to realize 
and gauge what had been our country’s loss when our great 
fleets were swept from the sea. Senator Fnxx's fight for legis- 
lation which would encourage the growth of the American 
merchant marine was long and strenuous. From the time when 
the postal subsidy bill of 1891 was brought forward he was a 
consistent advocate of legislation that would encourage the con- 
struction of American ships for the foreign trade. This bill, 
in the passage of which his infiuence was great, was not sufti- 
cient to give that stimulus to shipbuilding that all friends of 
the deep-sea sailor desired, and he resumed the struggle with 
other bills which he believed to be calculated to induce the in- 
vestment of capital in American ships for foreign traffic. 

In 1900 a bill on which he had labored long and earnestly 
was introduced in the Senate by him. It was again revived in 
the following Congresses and was earnestly debated. 

In 1902 the Hanna-Frye bill was passed by the Senate, but 
was not acted on by the House, and the failure is said to have 
occasioned the greatest disappointment of its author’s long 
political career. 

Ie had made a brave, stubborn, and brilliant struggle for the 
resurrection of one of the former glories of his country, and 
at a time when age was beginning to be felt the failure of his 
hopes brought discouragement. Since then there has been no 
vigorous movement to again place the American flag on the 
high seas and to make it a sign in foreign ports of the com- 
mercial enterprise and greatness of the American Republic. 


As chairman of the Committee on Commerce, Senator FRYE 
has done more than any other man for the safety and well- 
being of the tens of thousands of men who gain their livelihood 
upon the sea. No measure affecting them failed to receive 
the most careful scrutiny, and wherever a real benefit would be 
conferred that bill had his most hearty support. The Revenue- 
Cutter Service, Lighthouse Service, and Life-Saving Service 
have grown in extent and efficiency under his fostering care, 
and the loss of life and property which they have prevented is 
incalculable. 

It was in connection with great navigation problems of the 
country that Senator Frye did the greater part ‘of his con- 
gressional work, but he was intensely interested in all matters 
of broad scope and great importance. He was early placed on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, where he performed nota- 
ble work at various times, and where his rare ability as a 
diplomat was so readily recognized that he was chosen one of 
the commission to determine the terms of peace between this 
country and Spain. And it was this habit of fair and courteous: 
dealing on all occasions which made him the most available 
man for the high post of President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and which gained for him the warm support of his political 
opponents and the sincere respect and absolute confidence of 
every Member of this body. - 

No man who has held that high office was ever missed more 
than Senator FRYE will be by those who were his colleagues, 
In all his public work Senator Frye was absolutely unselfish. 
No thought of personal gain ever occurred to him in his long 
career. Although, as he said, he had opportunities for making 
money legitimately, he never availed himself of them, for the 
reason that he feared at some future time the obligations ac- 
ceptance would put him under might conflict with what he be- 
lieved to be his duty to the country. 

He therefore died a comparatively poor man. 

And in politics his only ambition was to serve faithfully the 
best interests of the people. Advancement to higher dignities 
he refused, and though he was a power in the Republican 
Party and used his strength and ability freely in all campaigns, 
his object was solely the party good and the success of the 
policies which it had adopted and in which he believed. 

The only advancement which, I think, he was glad to have 
was his election, term after term, to the position of President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and this chiefly because it was eyi- 
dence of the high personal esteem in which he was held by his 
colleagues on both sides of this Chamber. That he received 
this mark of confidence and respect all of us are more than 
glad, and we all know that it was fully appreciated. 

Senator Frye was a type of the class of men whom New 
England has sent to Congress for over a century. Strong, 
sturdy, independent, honest, and energetic, he exerted a power- 
ful influence for good in all matters affecting the well-being of 
the American people. The broadness of his views caused him 
to consider the welfare of the entire country and not of a par- 
ticular section. 

The advancement of the whole country was his aim and was 
the motive for his long and strenuous struggle for a bill which 
would again launch upon the ocean an American merchant 
marine commensurate with the greatness of the United States. 
His life should be an inspiration to all who sit, or may here- 
after sit, in this Chamber to do unselfishly and without fear 
the work which comes to their hands and to keep before them- 
selves that great central idea which was the mainspring of his 
every action—the greatest good to the greatest number and the 
advancement of our country in prosperity and happiness. 

With faith, hope, and confidence he had no fear in crossing 
the bar. 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me; 


And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark; 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I Hopa to see my Pilot face to face y 
en I haye crossed the bar. ` 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. President, as we stop the work of the 
session to pay tribute to our honored dead, I am impressed 
with the fact that within this Chamber many illustrious men 
have served their country, made history, and passed into the 
great beyond. It embarrasses me more than I care to admit 
that I am so poorly equipped to pay a proper tribute to my 
illustrious predecessor. 

Mr. President, WILLIAM Prerce Feye, statesman, orator, dip- 
lomat, was the product of Maine ancestry, associations, environ- 
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ment, and education. I think he most fittingly represents what 
he so well said of another— 

Maine's rugged and dangerous seacoast, her sterile soil and rocky 
farms, her cold climate and long winters have somehow been productive 
of strong, vigorous, and successful men. ‘The secret undoubtedly lie 
in the fact that life there from early boyhood onward is a struggle, 
that economy, patience, self-reliance, and habits of industry are its 
acquirements. 


If we may attribute personal character to influence of cli- 
mate, soil, and rough and rugged natural scenery, then he cer- 
tainly is the type of citizen in which Maine may take just pride. 
He loved nature with an enthusiasm never waning, and was 
happiest when in the seclusion of her forest he could “ hold 
communion with her visible forms,” and to him “ she spoke a 
various language.” Her mountains, rivers, lakes, and streams 
filled his soul with grand and noble thoughts and influenced the 
great qualities of his genius. How much of it appeared in that 
serious face. How much in that cool, deliberate manner, re- 
sponsive to his natural disposition of kindness and cheerfulness 
which made him so beloved by his many friends. How much in 
his conversation and oratory, in which he had few equals when 
at his best. The cool, perhaps austere, manner, speaking of the 
influence of nature's rougher side, was often touched as with the 
mellowing influence of the summer or autumn breeze, and gave 
us the free display of all his faculties in all their yarious modu- 
lations. It was then he sounded the heights and depths of ora- 
tory with the art of a Demosthenes. I have heard him before 
an audience of the people he loved and knew the best, the people 
of his beloved State, and none who haye never heard him on 
such occasions can realize the marvelous power of his eloquence 
@ its entirety. He could tell a story with inimitable grace, or 
he could astonish his audience with a burst of oratory like to 
the majestic sweep of the storm over mountains and valleys 
and lakes, or he could carry his audience along in his argument 
as cool and calm as the broad rivers of Maine fiow through her 
fields and valleys to meet the sea. 

I regret I have not at hand more specimens of his style. But, 
regretful as it is, he made no collection of his speeches, and they 
are in the most part to be found in the files of the newspapers 
which reported them. With him, after serving their purpose, 
they were forgotten; but some one, I hope, will bring to light 
some of his addresses, and I am confident they will rank high 
as specimens of American oratory. 

I think it eminently fitting at this time to include in my ad- 
dress this extract from an address delivered by Senator FRYE on 
the occasion of a celebration of the birthday of Robert Burns. 
I introduce it here for two reasons: First, as a good: specimen 
of his style, and, second, because of the application of the views 
so eloquently expressed to our own country and the loye of 
liberty among its people. The selection is as follows: 

Scotland for more than a thousand years, for liberty and the right to 
worship God ene | to the dictates of conscience, fought the whole 

ower of England until the blood of her brave sons washed every moun- 
ain side, drenched every valley, tinged every lake and river. You know 
well that the cause a nation espouses and fights for has reflex action 
upon her people. Spain fought for conquest and slavery and to-day is 
bankrupt, a beggar among the nations, impotent to hold in subjection 
one little island of the sea. Rome fought for glory and empire, and 
she is only known in 3 Our Republic fought for liberty, equal 
rights, and humanity, and this year the world joins in her centennial. 
Scotland came out of her fiery furnace of war purified. Those savage, 
idolatrous tribes of Caledonia gradually grew into brave, intelligent, 
God-fearing soldiers, who, just before entering the battle of Bannock- 
burn, to a man knelt and with uplifted hearts and hands asked help 
from the god of battles. King Edward seeing them, cried, “'The 
crayens already ask for mercy,” to whom an English baron replied, 
“Sir, they ask no mercy from us; they pray for help from God. They 
will conquer or die.“ d — 15 conquered, 

In the arts, sciences, agriculture, and manufactures she has no occa- 
sion to hide her face. uch a country, so cold, so barren, so moun- 
tainous, so torn and distracted by worthless wars, only 300 miles long 
and 200 miles wide, with such glorious fruits of the highest civiliza- 
tion. Whence did it come? From the perpetual contest for liberty and 
equal 3 5 — and religion, the schoolbook and the Bible. This civiliza- 
tion, indigenous to cold countries of the north, crossed the ocean, landed 
on the bleak, barren coast of Massachusetts, toiled, suffered, and fought 
until, 100 years ago, it declared in words that shall live forever, makin 
glad the hearts of toiling millions: “All men are created free and equal.“ 
and a clarion voice from Scotia's shore replied, “A man's a man for 
a’ that.” Under its inspiration independence was achieved, and Eng- 
land lost from her diadem one of her brightest jewels. More than a cen- 
tury ago this glorious old Scotland, inspired by such civilization, labored 
and brought forth a child, laid him in a mud-covered hut, gave him to a 
mother who loved the “dear God” and to a father who feared him. 
Then the boy, with no lingering step, with satchel and book, went to 
the humble school, while at home the master and mistress taught: 


„An' O be sure to fear the Lord alway 

And mind your duty aiy morn and night, 

Lest in temptation’s path ye gang estray. 

Implore His counsel an’ assisting might— 

They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright.” 


Senator Frye was born in Lewiston, Me., September 2, 1830. 
His ancestors were Quakers, and it is said by those who knew 
him best, his immediate family, that in many ways the early 
influence of family religious teaching manifested itself all 
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through his life. 
ious forefathers regarding God and His creation and man’s 
duty to God. During a life which passed four score years he 
enjoyed all the honors he desired. Mayor of his native city, 
member of the legislature, attorney general of his State, Mem- 
ber of Congress in the House of Representatives, United States 
Senator, and had he so chosen, he might have been President 


He had much of the stern faith of his relig- 


of the Republic. The story is authentically reported that Presi- 
dent McKinley desired him to go on the ticket with him in 1900, 
but that Mr. Frye declined to consider the proposition. Why, 
no, Mr. President,” he said, “what if anything should happen 
to you?” “Why then you would be President,” said Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, “and no man is better fitted to fill that place than you, 
Senator.” “No,” Mr. Frye replied, “ I will not take the chance, 
for I wouldn’t be President if it were handed to me on a plate 
of gold. In fact, I would rather be Senator from Maine than 
to occupy any office in the gift of the President or the people.” 

Senator Frye was a partisan. As he once said upon the floor 
of the Senate: 

I have little faith in a man connected with a 
really and honestly believes in its principles who 
times to defend and maintain them. 

He was that kind of a partisan who would always make his 
politics express his honest opinions. He was a partisan who 
wins the admiration of his associates and commands the respect 
of his opponents. 

In the Senate he occupied a prominent and leading position 
for more than 30 years, respected and loved by all. Never 
once have I heard his personal integrity questioned or doubted. 
As President pro tempore of this body he long presided over the 
Senate with distinguished courtesy and with equity and justice 
to all. In this connection Senator Hoar in his Reminiscences 
says: 

Vice Presidents Wheeler, Morton, Stevenson, and more lately Mr. 
Freyr, asserted authority with as little show of force as if they were 
prees over a party of guests at their own table, but the order and 

ignity of the y have been preserved, 

Maine has furnished many men renowned in the affairs of 
the Nation, but none more beloved by her people than was WI- 
LIAM Prence Frye. We did not all agree with him upon many 
political questions, but none ever doubted his honesty and in- 
tegrity. The friendships he enjoyed among all her people is 
demonstrated by the fact that for 30 years he had no oppo- 
sition in his own party for reelection to this body, and by one 
legislature he was unanimously elected, a Democratic minority 
uniting with a Republican majority in voting for him—an inci- 
dent which touched his heart more than I ever saw it touched 
before when he addressed the legislature upon that oceasion. 

Senator Frye was an idealist. This characteristic manifested 
itself in many ways. He did not limit his activities to politics 
nor narrow his thoughts by immersing himself in politics. He 
loved to contemplate nature in her multitudinous phases; loved 
the grandeur of her high mountains, deep valleys, lakes, and 
streams, the forests of pine and spruce. And he found the tem- 
ple of his pleasure in the beautiful Rangeley region, where he 
loved to go from the busy haunts of man to dwell close to the 
scenes he loved, with family and friends about him. As he 
once said: 


3 party who 
not ready at all 


Everybody thinks me a great fisherman, but, as a matter of fact, 
Heyes Bagh me is a mere incident of camp life. I love the woods and 
s solitude. 


Like the poet Byron, he found 
A pleasure in the pathless woods, a rapture on the lonely shore. 

I have given just a few thoughts which have come to me 
from my acquaintance with my illustrious predecessor. 

It has not been my intention to pronounce a eulogy upon his 
life. He needs none. Every good and great man builds his own 
monument to fame in his daily life and rule of action. Living, 
he can not add one cubit to his stature; dead, none can add to 
the memorial of his life. Friend or foe can not change what 
life has wrought, and one’s truthful epitaph each chisels deep 
into the memorial he leaves behind for posterity to contem- 
plate. With firm and not uncertain hand WILLIAM PIERCE FRYE 
wrought in simplicity and truth his own epitaph. Let it be— 
He lived in honor, and with patience and ability wrought with fidelity 

the duties life brought him. 
` How fortunate the man. As he slowly went into the shadows 
of the twilight of his life’s departing day, with loving children 
and friends about him, sustained by the thought of duty done, 
and knowing that he had the confidence of his fellow citizens f& 


a life of integrity as a public servant in the service of hif 


country. 

Who could have or desire more? 

Mr. President, in behalf of my collengue and myself I offer 
the following resolution, which I desire to have read at the 


desk. : 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine offers a 
resolution for adoption, which the Secretary will read: 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 249), as follows; 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of WIL- 
LIAM Prerce Frye the Senate do now adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Maine. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, March 15, 1912, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, March 14, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 
Our Father in heaven, 
We can not 5 trace the way 
Where Thou, Almighty One, dost move; 
But we can always, always say 
That God is love. 


There are no errors in the great eternal plan, 
And all things work together 
For the final good of man. 

Yet we know that wrong is wrong and right is right, and 
Thou hast laid upon us the stupendous responsibility of the 
power of choice. To do wrong is to retard the coming of Thy 
kingdom; to do right is to hasten the final good of man. Help 
us, therefore, as rational beings, to work together with Thee 
that we may hasten the coming of Thy kingdom. In the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

TAX ON INDIVIDUAL AND COPARTNERSHIP BUSINESS. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, reported a bill (H. R. 21214) to extend the special ex- 
cise tax now levied with respect to doing business by corpora- 
tions to persons, and to provide revenue for the Government by 
levying a special excise tax with respect to doing business by 
individuals and copartnerships, which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report (No. 
416) ordered to be printed, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the 
views of the minority on the same measure, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed with the report (H. Rept. 
416, pt. 2). f 

The SEBAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to have the views of the minority printed with the re- 
port. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolutions of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested : 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
to prohibit the export of coal or other materials used in war 
from any seaport of the United States; 

S. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Messrs. Humberto Mencia and Juan 
Dawson, of Salvador; and 

S. J. Res. 88. Joint resolution relative to the transfer of all 
books, maps, and other documents now in the possession of the 
National Monetary Commission. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, joint resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Messrs. Humberto Mencia and Juan 
Dawson, of Salvador; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 88. Joint resolution relative to the transfer of all 
books, maps, and other documents now in the possession of the 
National Monetary Commission; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

EXPORTATION OF COAL, ARMS, ETC. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate joint resolution 89, and I 
ask the Speaker to lay it before the House for the action of the 
House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman-from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 
89. Is there objection? s 

Mr. PAYNE. Let the resolution be read, Mr. Speaker, 

„Mr. MANN. Let it be read for information. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) to amend the joint resolution to pro- 


hibit the export of coal or other material used in war from any 
seaport of the United States. 


Resolved, etc., That the b pint resolution to prohibit the export of 
coal or other material used in war from any seaport of the United 
peices, approved April 22, 1898, be, and hereby is, amended to read as 


That whenever the President shall find that in any American country 
conditions of domestic violence exist which are promoted by the use of 
arms or munitions of war procured from the United States, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized, 5 his discretion, and with such limitations 
and exceptions as shall seem to him expedient, to prohibit by proclama- 
tion the export of arms or munitions of war from any place in the 
8 such country until otherwise ordered by the President 

Src. 2. That the shipment of any material prohibited by such a proc- 
lamation shall be punishable by fine not ex ing $10, , or imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years, or both. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to say that my attention was called to a similar 
resolution referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LITTLETON], and the illustrious chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Mr. CLAYTON. 

I examined the bill and reached the conclusion, which I think 
is a correct one, that it is not a matter which should be held u 
for consideration by our committee, and that I have no objet 
tion to the action suggested by the gentleman from Texas, that 
the matter be taken up and considered immediately. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it is 
unusual under the recent practice of the House—the rules now 
providing for a Unanimous Consent Calendar—to give recog- 
nition to ask unanimous consent for the consideration of a 
measure. This measure could, if reported, be placed upon the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar for Monday, and whether reported 
or not, might be passed under suspension of the rules on Monday 
if recognition were given for that purpose. But in considera- 
tion of the emergency in this case, and without intending that 
it shall create a precedent for ordinary bills, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is obliged to the gentleman from 
Illinois for making that statement. If he had not made it, the 
Chair would have made it himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Crayton]. 

Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Judiciary 
had the subject matter of this resolution under consideration 
at its meeting this morning, and that committee instructed me, 
in anticipation of the coming of this resolution to the House 
to-day from the Senate, to ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the resolution and that it be amended in two 
particulars—that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
Senate joint resolution as so amended be passed. And it is in 
pursuance of that resolution and the direction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary that I join in the request for unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution. Mr. 
Speaker, unanimous consent having been given for the present 
consideration of the resolution, I now move the following 
amendments. 

Beginning in line 10, page 1, strike out the following: 

The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion and with such 
limitations and exceptions as shall seem to him expedient, to prohibit 
by proclamation the export of. 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 


And shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to expo 
except under such limitations and exceptions as the President shal 


prescribe, any. 


Beginning in line 3, page 2, strike out the following: 
The shipment of any material prohibited by. 


And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Any shipment of material hereby declared unlawful after. 

So that the resolution as amended will read as follows: 

Resolved, That the joint resolution to prohibit the export of coal or 
other material u in war from any seaport of the United States, 
approved April 22, 1898, be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

That whenever the President shall find that conditions of domestic 
violence exist in any American country which are promoted by the 
use of arms or munitions of war procured from the United States, and 
shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to Expono except 
under such limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, 
any arms or munitions of war from any place in the United States 
to such country until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 
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Sec. 2. That any shipment of material hereby declared unlawful 


after such a proclamation shali be punishable by fine not exceeding 
$10,000, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both. 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. ° 

Mr. BURLESON. As I understand it, the two amendments 
suggested by the gentleman from Alabama meet with the 
approval of the author of the resolution, the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. They do. The Committee on the Judiciary 
accorded a hearing this morning to the author of the Senate 
joint resolution 89, and these amendments, I may say, are the 
result of the joint labor of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] and of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LITTLETON], 
each of whom introduced a resolution upon this subject, one in 
the Senate and one in the House. These amendments are the 

joint product of those two gentlemen, and meet with the ap- 
proval of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The amended resolution as suggested by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary does not change in 
any way the substantive effect of the resolution, does it? Is 
it a mere change of the language? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It does not change the substantive effect 
of the resolution. It is a change in the language. It does not 
change the intention of the resolution or its substance. It 
merely makes it more clear and free from criticism. 

Mr. MANN. In what respect does it make it more clear? 

Mr. GARNER. It makes it a little bit more grammatical, I 
take it. . 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it does more than that. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, it takes away from it possible 
criticism of the language in the original resolution. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I am quite sure, has read the 
case of Field v. Clark (143 U. S.), where the objection was 
made to the act there under consideration by the court, that the 
language employed in the act was a delegation of congressional 
power to the President of the United States. The court did not 
agree with that view or with that criticism of the act there 
under consideration. The amendments make the language en- 
tirely free from the criticism which might be suggested; that is, 
that the unamended resolution would be a delegation of certain 
legislative powers to the President of the United States, whereas 
these amendments make it clear that it is not a delegation of 
any legislative power to the President, but confers a mere ad- 
ministrative function upon him. 

Mr. MANN. When the gentleman’s amendment was first re- 
ported I got the impression, which, I think, was a mistaken im- 
pression, that this required the President to make a proclama- 
tion whenever disorder existed, which was promoted by arms, 
and so forth 

Mr. CLAYTON. It relates to an administrative matter. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand the resolution, as now sug- 
gested, it would not take effect until the President had made a 
proclamation, and he is not required to make the proclamation 
unless he chooses to do so. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. What I had in mind was this. I do not believe 
that it should be required that the President shall make procla- 
mation against the shipment of arms and munitions of war 
whenever some local disorder happens in any of the American 
States. The President ought to have the right to say whether 
that disorder has reached the point where he is required to 
make a proclamation. 

Mr. GARNER. This resolution, as amended, gives him that 
entire discretion. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
dent. 

Mr. GARNER. And if I understand it, it meets the approval 
of both the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LITTLETON ]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It does. With the permission of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner], I will ask that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LITTLETON] be heard. 

Mr. LITTLETON. Mr. Speaker, the change in the resolution 
as between the Senate resolution and the one now proposed 
with the amendments is simply this: In the original resolution, 
as passed by the Senate, provision was made that the Presi- 
dent— 
is hereby authorized, in his discretion and with such limitations and 


exceptions as shall seem to him expedient, to prohibit by proclamation 
the export of arms, etc. 


I think that latitude is left with the Presi- 


As amended we propose that it shall read: 

That whenever the President shall find that conditions of domestic 
violence exist in any American country which are promoted by the use 
of arms or munitions of war, procured from the United States, and shall 
make 8 thereof, it shall be unlawful to export, except under 
such limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, any 
arms or munitions of war, etc. 

In other words, the resolution as it came from the Senate 
made a violation of the President's prohibition a crime, whereas 
as now amended it makes the violation of the act of Congress 
a crime when the President shall have proclaimed a certain 
state of facts to exist. It therefore avoids the criticism which 
has heretofore been made upon those acts. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to discuss the 
amendments. What I want is the immediate passage of the 
resolution; so I suggest that the amendments be adopted and 
the resolution do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Beginning in line 10, page 1, strike out the following: 

“The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion and with such 
limitations and exceptions as shall seem to him expedient, to prohibit 
by proclamation the export of.” 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“And shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to ex- 
port, except under such limitations and exceptions as the President 
shall prescribe, any.” $ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Beginning in line 3, page 2, strike out the following: 

“The shipment of any material prohibited by,” 

And insert in lieu thereof the fo lowing: 

“Any shipment of material hereby declared unlawful after.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question now is on the third reading of 
the amended Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Garner, a motion to reconsider the yote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


THE SUGAR SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 21213. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. Mann)—ayes 104, noes 83. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 21213) to revise the sugar schedule, with Mr. 
ADAIR in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, this bill makes an entire 
change in the present law relating to the tax on sugar. The 
Government of the United States since almost the beginning of 
its history has levied an import tax on sugar, except when the 
McKinley bill was enacted into law. It is true that the Wilson 
bill, when it passed this House, provided for free sugar, but 
that bill was amended in the Senate, and in conference a tax 
was placed on sugar imported in the United States. At the 
time the Republican Party placed sugar on the free list, through 
the McKinley bill, they provided for a bounty to be paid to the 
sugar manufacturers, recognizing, from their standpoint, that 
the sugar manufacturer and producer had a vested right in 
tariff taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any bill has been presented to 
this House or will be presented to it that more clearly marks 
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the dividing line between the two great political parties of this 
country than does the bill now presented for consideration. 
The minority members of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
their report on this bill, contend that we are about to destroy 
a great industry of the United States; that this industry has a 
vested right in the taxes levied at the customhonse. Mr. Chair- 
man, the position the Republican Party has always taken in 
reference to taxes levied at the customhouse is that such taxes 
are for the benefit of industries, and, going one step further, it 
is but natural for them to a yested interest in the 
power to tax the American people for special privileges. On the 
other hand, the party that I represent on this floor has never, 
from the beginning of its history, contended that it was legiti- 
mate to levy taxation for any other purpose than that of rais- 
ing revenues to support the Government of the United States. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We haye never recognized any man or any industry as own- 
ing the vested right in their power to tax the American people. 
Your party, the descendant of the Federalists and Whigs, have 
attempted to engraft, and have engrafted, on the legislative 
history of this country those principles brought here from the 
English Crown. 

Not many years ago I recall having a gentleman in the city 
of London tell me that one of the great lords of that realm 
possessed the right to tax every man that went to a certain 
market of London to sell to the people of that great city their 
daily food, and that he had a vested right to that privilege; 
that one of his sainted and decorated ancestors in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth had been granted that privilege, and the pres- 
ent peer had inherited from his ancestors the right to levy a tax 
on the sale of food in one of the great marts of London, 

Now, there are some gentlemen on that side of the House 
who pretend that we are committing an unjustifiable act, be- 
cause we are willing to say and to enact into law the repeal of 
a tax on food, and to deny that any industry or any man in the 
United States has a vested right in the privilege of taxing the 
American people. [Applause on_the Democratic side.] ‘This 
bill, if it becomes a law, will admit free of duty sugar of every 
kind and description from all the markets of the world. It is 
contended that if we pass this bill we will destroy an American 
industry. I do not believe that true, so far as the American 
sugar-refining companies are concerned; that is, the cane-sugar 
refining companies. I want to call your attention to what it 
costs in the various countries of the world to refine sugar in 
bond, where no tax is levied and where the result is not affected 
by taxation, and make the comparison as to whether the Ameri- 
can refinery is enabled to face free competition with the markets 
of the world. 

These average quotations as to the cost of refining are net 
cash, in cents per pound, for the year 1910, and relate to sugar 
in bond in the various countries of the world. They are as 
follows. 

In England refined sugar in bond is quoted for 1910 at 3.706 
cents; in Germany, 3.640 cents; in Austria, 3.800 cents; in 
France, 4.070 cents; and in the United States, 3.532 cents. The 
result is that sugar is quoted in bond in the United States for 
the year 1910 cheaper than untaxed sugar in bond was quoted 
in any of the great European countries that produce sugar. 

Now, if that is the case, is it possible that any man can con- 
tend that placing sugar on the free list is going to destroy 
the industry of refining cane sugar in America? I think not. 
But it is contended that cane sugar is only a portion of the 
product and that the untaxing of the sugar of the American 
people might destroy the beet-sugar industry of America. 

I want to call your attention to this fact, that the total cost 
of producing 501,700 tons of beet sugar and the associated by- 
products in the year 1909 by the beet-sugar factories of America 
was $37,353,000; that the value of products as shown by the 
census returns was $48,122,000, showing a total profit to the 
beet-sugar manufacturers of the United States in that year of 
$11,000,000, according to the census figures. Their total capital 
invested amounted to $129,000,000. It is recognized by all that 
probably one-half of that capital represents watered stock. Yet, 
as shown by the census figures, they made a profit on their 
total capital stock of 9 per cent during the year 1909. That 
does not look as if this infant industry was struggling for an 
existence. But they may say, “If you repeal the tax that 
protects their market you will destroy their profits.” But I 
want to tell you that the investigations made by this House 
show that the beets in the United States cost the factories here 
less than in Germany, its competitor. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Can the gentleman show official figures for 
that, please? V 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not the official figures, but they 
are contained in the Hardwick report. The report states it, 


the witnesses so stated it, and I have not seen it denied. The 
gentleman publishes in his minority views a lot of ancient fig- 
ures that are not up to date. Only day before yesterday a 
man who came from Germany and knew the facts stated to 
me that during last year the cost in Germany was $7.50 a ton 
for beets. The gentleman does not contend that it cost more 
than $5 or $6 in America to-day. ‘There is no one who contends 
for one moment that the beets of this country have not higher 
pugn content than the beets of Germany, our principal com- 
petitor. 

Px ar, FORDNEY. Will the gentleman pardon me for a ques- 

on 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish the gentleman would kindly show 
Statistics for that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will refer you to the Hardwick report. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think I can show from that it is right the 
reverse. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course I know there are some beet 
fields in the United States where the beets are raised under 
humid conditions and a great deal of water is in them, and that 
under such conditions there is a low percentage of sugar in the 
beets. But in Colorado and Utah and portions of California, 
which are arid sections, I contend that it can not be contra- 
dicted that the percentage of actual sugar in the beet is greater 
than in the beets of any country of Europe. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will pardon me, Dr, 
Wiley swore that before the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no question as to that fact. 
Now, what is the result? The beet-sugar interests of this 
country have a cheaper beet at the factory, with a higher sugar 
content. They have as good machinery to produce the result, 
and probably better machinery, than their foreign competitor. 
Yet, although the labor cost at the beet-sugar factories in 
Burope may be less, the cost of coal in the European countries 
is far greater, and certainly equalizes the difference in labor 
cost. 

Mr. PICKETT. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. < 

Mr. PICKETT. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the report of the majority, on page 5, where it says that the 
‘cost of sugar would average 2.415 cents, and then goes on and 
observes that it is also ascertained that the cost to the United 
States is 3.54 cents, or a difference of practically 1.13 cents. 
In view of the statement the gentleman has made, I thought I 
would direct his attention to these figures and ask for an 
explanation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a quotation from the Hardwick 
committee. I am stating why I believe that the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar at the American factories is no greater than it is 
in Germany. I will repeat the statement that the sugar content 
of the beet in this country on an average is greater and costs 
less at the mill; and although the labor cost is less in Europe 
the expense for fuel is greater, and this to a large extent makes 
up the difference in labor cost. 


But, aside from that, the testimony before the Hardwick com- 
mittee and before the Committee on Ways and Means three years 
ago is that for a large portion of the American market the beet- 
sugar refiner of the West rage railroad freight rate that abso- 
lutely protects his market, their report the minority them- 
selves call your attention to the fact that the beet-sugar in- 
dustry of the United States can not come farther eastward with 
its product than Pittsburgh and Buffalo and farther south than 
Arkansas. 

Now, what does that mean? They can not come farther than 
that into the markets of the cane-sugar refiner, because the 
freight rate becomes prohibitive and drives them back. 

That same freight rate that prohibits them from coming into 
the eastern market also prohibits the foreign sugar, or the re- 
finer of cane sugar, from going westward into their markets, so 
that they have a market, although not as large probably as 
they want; not as large as the minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means would like to give them, because 
they say in their report: 

It you extend this tax and continue this tax on the American people, 
you can create a market for the big beet-sugar refiners that will 
extend to a territory far beyond what it does at present by reason of 
the tax. 

There is no question about that. If you put a prohibitive im- 
port tax on cane sugar and also a prohibitive tax on beet sugar, 
I have no doubt that you could turn over the entire market of 
the United States to those who make beet sugar in the western 
mountains. 

But there is no doubt about the fact that if you put sugar 
on the free list, as designed by this bill, the freight rate will 
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afford protection for a reasonable market for these beet-sugar 
refineries in the West. You are not going to destroy the cane 
refiner, because, according to the report, he is selling his sugar 
cheaper in the East to-day than his competitors. You are not 
going to destroy the beet-sugar manufacturer, because-he has a 
freight rate that protects his market just as the freight rate 
protects the iron and steel market of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the gentleman contend that the present 
market of the beet-sugar factories could be retained on account 
of this freight-rate protection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I did not say that. 
recognize the fact that the beet-sugar man may not be able to 
retain his market all the way to Pittsburgh and Buffalo, but 
there is a western market that he can retain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the gentleman tell what that is? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I can not; neither can you. 

Mr. NORRIS. I admit I can not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. At present prices? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not at present prices. 

Mr. MURDOCK. While the gentleman says that the western 
manufacturer of beet sugar will be protected by the freight 
rates, he means protected in what? In the present level of 


prices? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. He ought not to be protected 
in the present level of prices. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. But will he be? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say he ought not to be, and I do not 
think he will be. He is making to-day, according to the census, 
9 per cent on his capitalization, and half of his capitalization is 
water. He is making 18 per cent on his real capitalization, and 
that profit is being dragged out of the American people by 
taxation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. As a matter of fact, the beet-sugar people 
made 16 per cent last year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am talking about the last cen- 
sus year and giving the gentleman census figures. I have no 
doubt that the gentleman from Kansas is right and that my 
figures are conservative and his progressive. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman has just stated that he is 
not in favor of dragging out of the people the present price of 
sugar. Will the gentleman explain to the House what caused 
the high price of sugar during the months of August and Sep- 
tember and October in the year 1911, when there was no do- 
mestic crop on the market? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was due, to a large extent, to the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, which the gentleman helped to put 
into law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is your answer—if that is satisfac- 
tory to you. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he can name to the House a single large American in- 
dustry that is not dragging enormous and unjust profits out of 
the American people, without any reference to the question as 
to whether it has a tariff on its products or not. Such industries, 
for instance, as the Oil Trust or the Steel Trust, which latter 
was shown the other day by a report of one of the committees of 
the House to be making a profit of 240 per cent annually—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no; that was only on one railroad 
that it owns. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That does not justify it; but as a 
fact there are some industries in this country that do not exist 
as a result of protection by taxation. One of them is the 
cotton-growing industry in my own Southland. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to know if the gentle- 
man’s statement about dragging the profits out of the people is 
not altogether begging this question? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Well, if my friend will allow me to go 
on I will give my reasons for it. I recognize that we have got 
to levy taxes at the customhouse in order to produce revenue. 


Of course I 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


I wish we did not have to levy any taxes at the customhouse. But 
I do say this, that when you come to levying customhouse 
taxes the most unjust tax that can be levied on a people is that 


on the food they consume. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, I want to call your attention to the reason why I say 
this tax is unjust, and why I say it is dragging money out of 
the American people to support this industry. The original 
theory of the Republican Party in favor of protection was not 
in favor of continuing forever a protective tariff. They con- 
tended in the days of Henry Clay—the protectionists of that 
day contended—that they levied a tariff for protection in order 
to build up infant industries; but they never contended that the 
protection should be maintained forever—a burden kept on the 
people continuously for the purpose of benefiting one man by 
taxing another. 

Now, you should test this case according to the theory of the 
Republican fathers, not the theory of the standpat Republicans 
of to-day, who believe in the right to tax the American for 
the sake of special privilege; but try this case according to the 
theory of your fathers. You haye maintained a tax on sugar 
almost from the beginning of the Government. When at one 
time you took it off you taxed the American people in another 
way and gave a bounty to the sugar producer. 

But what is the result of your taxation? We find to-day that 
it is not building up an industry necessary to supply the Amer- 
ican people with sugar. You are hothousing, or attempting to 
hothouse, a plant where it was not intended to grow. The beet- 
sugar industry of the United States to-day produces only about 
one-seventh of the quantity of sugar consumed annually by the 
American people. The cane-sugar industry in the United States 
produces to-day only one-tenth of the American consumption. 
The total sugar that is produced in the United States, both cane 
and beet, amounts to 1,717,000,000 pounds, or less than one- 
fourth of the sugar annually consumed by the American people. 
The total production of beet sugar in the Western States and 
of cane sugar in Louisiana furnishes the American people with 
only one-fourth of the amount of sugar that is necessary to sup- 
ply their needs. 

Now you want to continue to maintain a tax of over 14 cents 
a pound on every pound of sugar consumed by the American 
people for the purpose of fostering the growth of an industry 
that has been protected for generations and still has not de- 
veloped to the point of independence. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield right there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
this statement. 

Now, what is this costing the American people? The tariff 
adds $115,000,000 to the cost of the total annual American sugar 
supply. Now, as the production here amounts to only 1,717,000,000 
pounds, the American people are forced to pay the equivalent of 
6.7 cents a pound to foster every pound of American-grown 
sugar—I mean sugar produced in continental America. 

Now, are you going to stand on that? Is that a proposition 
which you gentlemen propose to take back to your constituents, 
that wherever the American people are a tax is to be levied on 
them amounting to the equivalent of 6.7 cents upon every pound 
of American sugar produced? Are they ready to justify that 
tax, or to pay it? I think not. I think that when an American 
industry, after years of experiment, has to be fostered and held 
up under such conditions, it is time to remove the tax and give 
the American people a chance for themselves. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Is the gentleman in favor of giv- 
ing any protection to any infant industry in the country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer the gentleman very can- 
didly. I am surprised that it is necessary for him to ask me 
that question, after the number of speeches that he has heard 
me make on the tariff. I do not believe that any tariff for the 
8 protection is justified. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I will ask the gentleman, since 
when has that become the doctrine of our party. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has always been the doctrine of the 
Deimocratie Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
doctrine of the Democratic Party from the beginning has been 
that there is no justification to tax the American people except 
to raise the revenue that is necessary to support the Govern- 
ment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. One more question. Where does 
the gentleman draw the line when he speaks of the Republican 
side of this House being in favor of protection upon the theory 
that an industry is an infant one? When does the industry be- 
come an adult, speaking now with reference to the beet-sugar 
industry? z 


In just a moment. I want to finish 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Never, under a Republican tariff. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the 
time when these infant industries were really infants runs to 
a time when the memory of the present generation runneth not 
to the contrary. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. But that is not so with the beet 
industry. 

Mr. JAMES. They areall “beat” industries—beating the Amer- 
ican people out of money. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The beet industry has been in existence 
45 years. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I do not intend to detain the committee 
much longer with this argument. It is contended in the minor- 
ity report that the American people will not get the benefit of 
the reduction of this tariff. If you do not reduce the price of 
sugar to the American people by reducing the tariff, how are 
your beet-sugar people in the West going to be hurt by the 
tariff reduction? [Applause on the Democratic side.] If you 
are going to keep up the price of sugar and the American 
people will not get the benefit of it, how is competition going to 
hurt you? But I contend that the American people will get the 
benefit of this reduction. It is one of the few articles in the 
entire tariff list where a reduction in tariff duties will be ac- 
companied by a reduction in the price of the commodity. 

I want to call your attention to the difference in the whole- 
sale price of sugar at Hamburg, the open market of the world, 
and the wholesale price at New York. Although, as I pointed 
out some time ago, sugar in bond in Germany—that is, un- 
taxed—sold in 1910 for more than it did in the United States, 
while the wholesale price of taxed sugar in Hamburg for 1911 
was 2.82 per pound on raw sugar, compared with 4.45 per 
pound in New York, a difference of 1.63 cents per pound. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit? Is not that 
the quotation on European raws, from which we drew not a 
single pound? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will give the gentleman the quota- 
tions on granulated, if he is not satisfied. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I am speaking of raw sugar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, certainly; but it is the price, 
whether they come from there or not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here is your granulated sugar. In 
1911 the wholesale price of granulated sugar in Hamburg was 
3.20 cents per pound, while in New York it was 5.34 cents, 
a difference of 2.14 cents per pound, or more than the difference 
in the tariff with the freight rate added. Yet the gentleman 
contends that if we take away this tariff tax it will not affect 
the market. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What will be the effect on domestic sugar, 
of the sugar refined by the trust that you propose now to aid? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is refined sugar in New York. 
Whether it is Louisiana sugar, Cuban sugar, or Philippine sugar 
makes no difference to the American people. It is the price of 
sugar. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That was the price fixed by the institution 
that you propose in your bill to aid—the Sugar Trust. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
brings this argument down to a point where he stands behind 
his last breastwork. Think of the beet-sugar industry of this 
country contending that the Democratice Party is in favor of 
free sugar for the purpose of aiding the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., or the Sugar Trust! 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely, that is my contention. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just let me present a picture to you. 
Who maintains this American Sugar Refining Co.? Who is it 
that votes for the Republican Party? Who were in partnership 
with the Sugar Trust when, by a secret spring, it robbed this 
Government of millions of dollars? Republican officials in the 
State of New York. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You 
never could trace the trail of the Sugar Trust into the Demo- 
cratic camp. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Talk about 
our putting sugar on the free list for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Trust! Democratic hands have been clean since 
the beginning, so far as that trust is concerned. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did not the Sugar Trust contribute a large 
amount to the gentleman's party, campaign after campaign? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have never known it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Everybody else in the United States has known 
it. I do not know whether the gentleman can find itout. The Dem- 
ocratic officers of the Sugar Trust said so. They are on record. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to have the gentleman pro- 
duce his proof. I have never seen it or heard it. 

Mr. HINDS. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. HINDS. I will say, on my own—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield for a question; not for a speech. 


Mr. HINDS. I thought the gentleman asked if anyone 
could produce evidence, and said he had not seen the evidence. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do say so. I never haye seen it, 
and I do not believe there is any. 

Mr. HINDS. If the gentleman will go to the office of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., in New York City, and ask for 
their ledger and look at the special account, he will find that 
on the same day large sums of money were paid to men iden- 
tified first with the Republican Party and next with the Demo- 
cratic Party as managers and treasurers of their organizations. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the gentleman will also find that the 
check sent to the Democratic Party was returned and the 
check sent to the Republican Party was cashed and spent in 
the election. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HINDS. We traced that out. The check sent to the 
Democratic Party was deposited in the bank, and after being 
deposited in the bank was withdrawn and the top of it torn 
off; and if you will study contemporary literature you will see 
that no motive of virtue inspired that Democratic campaign 
manager. [Cries of “Oh!” on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Nevertheless the Democratic Party did 
not get the money and the Republican Party did. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HINDS. Possibly there may be some virtue in a man in 
that situation who is compelied to disgorge, but I can not see 
it. [Cries of “Oh!” on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will tell you why the 
American Sugar Refining Co. is not in favor of free sugar here. 
It is not to their interest to be. They get to-day a 20 per cent 
reduction on all sugar that comes from Cuba, and more than 
one-half of the raw sugar that comes into this country is from 
Cuba. The American Refining Co. gets that reduction. This 
is to their advantage in facing competition with the world. It 
is not the differential on sugar that is their protection. The 
greatest protection that the American sugar refiner gets to-day 
is the reduction of 20 per cent in the duty on sugar imported 
from Cuba. Now, if you put sugar on the free list, the Ameri- 
can refiner is deprived of that advantage over the foreign pro- 
ducer. 

The result of giving them that 20 per cent reduction on the 
cost of raw sugars has been so effective in the past that there 
is practically no refined sugar imported into this country, but 
when you take all taxes off and give the refiner no advantage 
over his foreign competitor, in reference to Cuban sugar, he is 
deprived of that protection just as well as the beet-sugar man 
is deprived of his protection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, aes I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will oie to the gentleman that I am 
anxious to conclude. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I really want to vote for the gentleman’s bill, 
but I want a certain matter cleared up to my satisfaction. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My time is nearly up, and I wiil ask 
the gentleman to hasten with his question. 

Mr AUSTIN. We put hides on the free list, aed yet there 
was no reduction in the price of leather or the price of shoes. 
If I believed—and I am a standpat Republican on the tariff. 
that the consumer was going to get a reduction of a cent and a 
half a pound—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. Or any substantial reduction. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Or any substantial reduction, I would vote 
for the bill; and if the gentleman will amend the bill so that 
in the event there is not a substantial reduction to the con- 
sumer the present tariff on sugar shall be restored, I will sup- 
port the bill, if so amended. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And so will I. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, my friend is very hard 
to convince, but I desire to call his attention to what Mr. Claus 
Spreckels, one of the independent refiners of sugar, stated in 
the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means in the 
consideration of the Payne bill. 

Mr. Spreckels testified that the price of refined sugar to the 
American consumer is affected to the full extent of the duty. 
Further, in reply to the inquiry as to whether the exemption 
of sugar from duty would reduce the price by the amount of 
the duty Mr. Spreckels replied, “ By the amount of the duty.” 
Further confirmation of the fact that the full amount of the 
tariff tax on sugar is transferred to the consumer in the form 
of increased prices is found in the evidence of Mr. Wallace P. 
Willett, a recognized sugar statistical expert, in his testimony 
before the special Hardwick committee, page 3547, where he 
says: 

Whenever duty is taken off, the consumer gets the full benefit of the 
amount of duty taken off and also a part of the lower cost of refining. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt but that if you take the duty 
off sugar the consumer will get the benefit. That was demon- 
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strated when the Republican Party passed the McKinley bill. 
Almost immediately after the enactment of the McKinley bill 
into law the price of sugar dropped about 2 cents a pound to 
the American consumer. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? I want to ask him if he does not know that on 
page 3977 and on page 3978 Mr. Willett takes back every word 
that the gentleman has quoted him as having said? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have not been advised 
to that effect, and if he does, I have overlooked it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to inter- 
rupt the gentleman from Alabama, but I am very anxious to 
ask him a question on the point that he is just making. I am 
not sure that the figures which I have are correct, I am not 
authority for them, but I have been informed that for the 4 
years during the operation of the McKinley bill, under free 
sugar, the average wholesale price of sugar in New York City 
was $4.84 per hundred, and that during the 16 years since that 
time, excluding last year, the price ranged about $4.60 per hun- 
dred; in other words, the average price for the 4 years 
under the McKinley bill, the wholesale price, ranged slightly 
higher than it did during the 14 years succeeding, under the 
Dingley law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is mis- 
taken. Here are the figures: 


Average American prices of raw and refined sugars before and after 
formation of the trust (terms net cash). 


[Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 


Margin 

Refined | between 

fay | rw and 

(cents). (cents) 
6.441 0.712 
6.117 - TSE 
de 

June 1, 1883: 96°, 2.24; 4 cents i s 
se; refined, 3}. Apr. 1, 1891: || 7-940 en 
. — 
e $8) Lis 

refined; ys cent countervailing — 
duty. July 24, 1897: 1.688, 33 cents 4-120 -389 
. : 1.95. 4.152 -882 
3. 624 r 1 4.532 - 908 
3.557 4. 503 „H6 
4,235 4.965 -730 
4.419 4.919 -500 
4.566 5.320 -754 
4.047 |. 5.050 1.003 
3. 542 |. 4.455 913 
3. 720 4.638 -918 
3.974 4.772 -793 
4.278 5. 256 978 
3. 686 4.515 -829 
3. 756 4.049 - 893 
4. 073 4.957 884 
4.007 4.765 -758 
4.188 4.972 784 

1 Decrease in European crop supply of 1,000,000 tons. Short crop in Cuba. 


Increase in European crop supply of 2,000,000 tons. ‘Short crop in Europe. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I propose to follow up this mat- 
ter. I will say that I am not sponsor for those figures, but they 
were given to me by a well-informed gentleman who is usually 
very aecurate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
the official prices of sugar. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do not question the drop at the 
beginning, but I take the full average for the whole 14 years. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As shown in this table of prices, the 
enactment of the McKinley law putting sugar on the free list re- 
duced the price of sugar about 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is it not a fact that during the four 
years that the McKinley law was in force and when sugar was 
on the free list the average price paid by the American con- 
sumer for sugar was practically the same as it was for the four 
preceding years and the four succeeding years? ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman is mistaken. I con- 
sulted the figures only yesterday, and I know that when the 
McKinley bill was enacted into law sugar dropped about 2 cents 


a pound. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. I am talking about the price te the con- 
sumer. We are speaking of the consumer. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. And I am talking of the wholesale price 
of sugar. à 


Mr. BROUSSARD. The gentleman’s bill intends to reduce 
the price to the consumer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly it will. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is it not a fact that the consumer paid 
just as much and above and beyond the price he formerly paid 
when sugar was not on the free list, and contributed 2 cents a 
pound for every pound of sugar produced in the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think he did. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am certain that he did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I quote the wholesale prices. If some 
corner groceryman held up the price to his customers, that is 
another matter. I do not know whether that is so or not. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will he not do it again? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; he will not. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why will he not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Because when you fix the policy of the 
United States to put sugar on the free list, and have absolute 
competition with the markets of the world, that world-wide 
competition will bring down the price. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But it was on the free list under the Me- 
Kinley bill, and that opened this market to the markets of the 


world. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. And it brought down the price. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. I would like to see the gentleman's 


figures. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Alabama a question, and I will ask 
unanimous consent that his time be extended in order that I 
might ask that question. He has entirely ignored Louisiana. I 
want to ask him something about Louisiana sugar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I haye only five minutes remaining. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will ask his question 
I will try to answer it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to ask the gentleman another 
question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not the time. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I notice the gentleman en- 
tirely failed in his report upon this bill to say anything of the 
effect of the bill upon Louisiana sugar. He discussed the effect 
on beet sugar, but says nothing about its effect on Louisiana 
sugar. I have followed the gentleman's speech very carefully, 
and he has not alluded to the possible effect of the bill upon 
the Louisiana industry. I would like to have him now explain 
that, if he will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly, if the gentleman will allow 
me to proceed to close, I will. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
brings me to the point with which I desire to conclude. He 
says that I have not referred to Louisiana nor given statistics 
as to whether the Louisiana industry can survive or not. I will 
say to the gertleman candidly that I do not know. I do not 
know whether it can or not. I hope it can, but I want to say 
this, that of the total amount of sugar that is consumed by the 
American people, the State of Louisiana produces about one- 
tenth. The American people were taxed $52,000,000 at the 
customhouses in 1911, and over $60,000.000 by the refiners and 
producers of sugar to maintain this industry. I am not pre 
pared to say that the Louisiana industry can survive, but I 
can say, that there is no principle in the Democratic Party that 
justifies any man in saying that we should maintain a tax of 
$115,000,000 upon the bellies of the poor people of America in 
order to maintain an industry in Louisiana which can not 
produce one-tenth of the sugar used by the American people. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Is it not a fact that we have 
maintained a very considerable duty on this Louisiana industry 
since 1789 without one single moment of delay, and is it not a 
further fact that the Democratic Party in its last expression 
of opinion at Denver declared for a gradual reduction of the 
tariff, to reduce if to a revenue basis, and never has declared 
for complete and absolute destruction of any great business 
which has been fostered for all of these years? [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, answering the gentle- 
man’s question, as I stated, I do not know whether the removal 
of this tax will destroy the sugar industry in Louisiana or not. 
I hope it will not, but I do say that with sugar in Porto Rico, 
sugar in the Philippines, sugar in our continental possessions, 
it does not represent an economic truth for the gentleman from 
Louisiana or myself to stand for a position that necessitates the 
American people to be taxed over $100,000,000 in order to 
foster an industry, which the gentleman in his own statement 
admits Ims been fostered for a hundred years and which he 
Says can not survive without the protecting hand of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire more 
time so that he can answer questions of gentlemen on the floor? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that, as the time will be limited, I do not 
think any gentleman ought to occupy more than an hour. I 
would object to any other gentleman occupying more than an 
hour, and I shall not ask it myself. 

Mr. MANN. As the gentleman himself introduces the bill 
and undertakes to explain it, it seems to me he ought to have 
time enough in which to answer any questions which any gen- 
tleman may desire to ask. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I have fully explained the bill 
to those who want an explanation, 

Mr. MANN. I want an explanation. Perhaps I am not in- 
telligent enongh to understand the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MANN. There are many gentlemen who require more 
time. If the gentleman does not want to answer or give infor- 
mation, we will not compel him to. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not know the purpose of 
the incursion that the gentleman from Alabama made into 
American history, but its effect clearly was to prove that this 
bill was in violation of every Democratic precedent which has 
ever been set upon the subject of sugar. He demonstrated ab- 
solutely that we have had a tax upon sugar in this country 
ever since the formation of the Constitution, except during two 
or three years under the operation of a Republican tariff bill. 
He now announces a theory which is novel in the history of 
his party and which is violated by every chancellor of the 
exchequer in the civilized world, and claims that sugar should 
be put absolutely upon the free list. I submit that the distin- 
guished gentleman has entirely failed to giye any reason in,a 
broad discussion of the financial aspect of this bill why we 
should depart from the almost uniform practice in the United 
States and from the uniform custom of foreign nations and 
put sugar upon the free list. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNnDERwoop], who is the 
very worthy leader of his party, yesterday had a colloquy with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], the ranking Re- 
publican member upon the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
it seemed to me that their attitude at that time yery clearly 
illustrated the difference in the methods of those gentlemen 
with regard to dealing with tariff matters. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] was in favor of discussing a ques- 
tion of this great importance and the gentleman from Alabama 
was suddenly possessed with a notion that it was necessary to 
pass it practically without debate. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] has shown him- 
self a very prudent steward of the Treasury. When he brought 
in his tariff bill two years ago he found a great deficit in the 
Treasury, and he had in mind to meet the main purpose of a 
tariff bill, and under the operation of the law which bears his 
name that deficit was dispelled and gaye way to a surplus of 
something like $30,000,000 a year. He did this by virtue of a 
law which under its first full year of operation has shown that 
it levied a lower average ad valorem upon all imports coming 
into the country than that of any fiscal year since 1843, when 
the fiscal year was established, with the exception of those four 
omnious and abnormal years preceding the Civil War. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNnperwoop] brings in 
this bill, airily dispensing with this $53,000,000 of revenue 
which the country to-day is enjoying under the Payne tariff 
bill. And if you add to that the breach that he has made in 
the Treasury wall by previous tariff bills, you will find that in 
the aggregate he has taken by all his bills, if they should be- 
come laws, something like a hundred million dollars from the 
Treasury, and he proposes to repair this breach by the passage 
of another bill which he has just reported to the House. 

I do not propose to discuss at any length the economic fea- 
tures of the sugar tariff. That will be done by others of my 
colleagues. But there has been no proof brought to show that 
any of the sugar duty which is to be remitted would escape the 
importer, the refiner, the jobber, the retailer, and the foreign 
producer, and reach the ultimate consumer of sugar in the 
United States. The gentleman from Alabama displays a good 
deal of courage in view of our experience in the very recent 
past in removing tariff duties, when he assumes to prophesy 
that the total amount of the reduction which he makes by the 
proposed bill will reach the consumers of American sugars. 
Undoubtedly by opening up our markets and by remoying ob- 
stacles. which exist to the importation of foreign sugar, foreign 
countries could not put their surplus here as easily as they do 
now. But by the removal of these obstacles there weuld be a 
rise in the outside world’s price of sugar. And then when you 
take into acecount the enterprising gentlemen who stand be- 


tween the customs house and the man who consumes, you can 
easily see that no great amount of this reduction of duty is 
likely to reach the consumer. 

I wish to say a word with reference to the operation of this 
bill upon Cuba. We are under peculiar obligations with re- 
gard to Cuba. In 1903 we gave to the sugar of that island a 
preferential entrance into our market of 20 per cent from our 
general duty, and that has been a great boon to the island. It 
has stood between her and revolution. It has added to her pros- 
perity. We are under obligations to her not td admit sugar free 
of duty, because she agreed if we would admit her sugar at 20 
per cent from our regular rate, she in-turn would admit the 


products of the United States at a reduction of from 20 to 40 


per cent below her general tariff rates. The result of that 
arrangement has been that in 1903 the imports into Cuba from 
the United States amounted to some $21,000,000, and in the 
year just closed they amounted to $60,000,000. That is, they 
have increased about 300 per cent under the operation of this 
treaty. The two largest items in the exports of the United 
States and Cuba are the items of breadstuffs and meat, so that 
if we terminate this arrangement by taking away the prefer- 
ence which Cuba has in our market, we necessarily take away 
at the same time the preference which Cuba has given us as a 
consideration for that. We shall thus especially strike the 
American farmer. He will get it “coming and going.“ He 
will be harmed by the removal of the duty on sugar, and also 
by the destruction of this very important item in our trade 
with Cuba. 


The same thing might be said, although perhaps it is not so 


important, in the case of Porto Rico. The remission of duty 
which we made to Porto Rico has contributed materially to the 
welfare ôf that island, and if her sugar is to be upon the same 
basis as the sugar of all the world it will to that extent be an 
injury to Porto Rico. 

But what I particularly wish to discuss during the few 
minutes in which I shall engage the attention of the committee 
is the substitute which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop] offers for the sugar duty. As the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] terms it, these two bills are twins. 
They came into the world together, and you can not consider 
the one without considering the other. 

Mr. KITCHEN. Before you get on the other bill, in regard 
to the excise tax, if it would not interrupt you, I would like to 
ask you one question. 

Mr. McCALL. Go ahead. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe you say you are against free sugar. 
When you were a young Member of this House, in the Fifty- 
third Congress, did you not vote to free the people from the 
tax on sugar and relieve them from that burden? 

Mr. McCALL. I can look up my record and tell the gentleman 
how I voted on any bill; but I do not remember how I voted on 
the amendments that were offered to the Wilson tariff bill. I 
was about to say a word with regard to the substitute that 
is proposed by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 
He says that he has a bill which he estimates, with a great 
deal of optimism, is going to produce some $60,000,000 of 
revenue a year, or $8,000,000 more than the amount we are 
now deriving from sugar. J think those who will take the 
pains to read the views of the minority, which were presented 
to the House to-day by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
WORTH], will see clearly demonstrated there that this excise 
bill, or income bill, or whatever it may be, will not yield above 
$20,000,000 a year. 

Why, gentlemen have made no investigation. They have 
relied entirely upon the imagination. In the minority views 
you will find a discussion of that question, and upon the best 
available authority given I doubt, even if it could be enforced 
in every particular, that it would yield as much as $20,000,000 
a year. But this tax which is proposed to take the place of 
the sugar duty is framed with reference to the decision of the 
Supreme Court upon the corporation tax imposed by the Payne 
bill. And they endeayor to phrase this law so as to apply to 
an individual almost in the same nomenclature as the decision 
applies to a corporation. 

Why, the purpose is transparent. It is a bold attempt to 
violate the Constitution of the United States. They could much 
better have accomplished their purpose if they had put into 
this bill a declaration that “every inhabitant of the United 
States is hereby made a bedy politic and a corporation subject 
to all the provisions of the corporation tax of 1909.” 

But let us look at this tax for a moment. In the first place, to 
whom would it apply? It is ostensibly directed to the doing 
of business. To any individual or firm who has an annual 
income from doing business of $5,000 this income tax would 
apply. What is doing business? That has been adjudicated 
by the Supreme Court by a decision in a case rendered on the 
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same day that the corporation-tax law was upheld. In the 
case of the Minneapolis Syndicate the Supreme Court held that 
a corporation existing simply to hold the title to real estate 
and to receive the income from it and to distribute that income 
among its stockholders was not doing business within the 
meaning of the act. 

Now, if a corporation doing those things at which this law 
was leveled was not doing business, much less is an individual 
doing business who simply draws income from his rents, from 
bonds, from mortgages, and in the usual way in which men get 
income, without any effort, from inherited wealth; so that if 
you look at this bill closely you will find it is not a tax upon 
accumulated wealth at all. Andrew Carnegie would pay nothing 
under this bill. James J. Hill, John D. Rockefeller, and others 
would pay nothing under it. None of those gentlemen would 
pay anything under it who have made life merry in the last 
few months before the committee of which our great and good 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey] is the chairman. Ac- 
cumulated wealth is excepted from the operation of this Jaw, 
and it is purely a fax upon industry. 

To call a man who is cutting off coupons and receiving the 
payment of interest money “a man in business” is doing 
violence to the term. He is no more doing business than a 
little bird is doing business which holds out its bill and re- 
ceives a worm from the bill of its mother bird. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McCALL. With pleasure. 

Mr. COOPER. As to the point of doing business, would it 
not be said that Mr. Carnegie has retired from business? 

Mr. McCALL. Yes. Of him it would be said that he had 
retired from business. Now, what they are trying to do in 
this bill, and what I am trying to point out, is simply that they 
level a tax against industry, against the right to work, against 
the men who are following out the command, or the curse, or 
whatever it may be called, to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, and they take and segregate a comparatively small 
class of men for purposes of taxation. 

This bill is not broadly framed, as is the income tax of 
England, where incomes of £160 are taxed. But they segregate 
a relatively small number of men, one or two or three hundred 
thousand, and they take and carefully remove to a place of 
safety from that group those who are living upon inherited or 
accumulated wealth; and they tax the men whose shoulders 
are to the wheel and who are pushing forward the industries of 
the country and furnishing means of livelihood to millions. 

There is another thing that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unveewoop], I think, has neglected to consider in proposing 
this bill. He has ignored the history of his party by removing 
the tax upon sugar. He is also ignoring the traditional position 
of his party with reference to the importance of the local gov- 
ernments under our system. The States and the counties and 
municipalities bear the great burdens of government. They 
maintain the police, they make the roads, they protect against 
fire, they educate the children. They have reason to spend $5 
where this great central authority at Washington has the need 
to spend $1. In the town in which I live, which has less than 
10,000 people, our appropriations for the expenditures this year 
amount to about $27 a head for every one of the population. 
The appropriations and expenditures of the National Govern- 
ment, omitting the postal receipts, where special service is ren- 
dered, are only about $7 a head. That is, we spend about four 
times as much in maintaining our local government there, four 
times as much per capita, as it costs to run the Government 
of the United States. 

Now, this central Government has the sole power to levy 
duties upon imports. That power has been taken away from 
the States. The central Government has other great sources 
of revenue. It can impose direct taxes, providing it follows the 
rule of apportionment, and yet it goes galloping through all the 
fields of revenue, and in so doing it attacks sources that hereto- 
fore have been especially reserved for the States. It would 
make it much more difficult for the States and the counties 
and the cities to secure in the future the money that is neces- 
sary to run them. 

It can hardly be contended that so much of this tax as is a 
tax upon the income of real estate is constitutional. That 
would be directly in the teeth of a decision of the Supreme 
Court. When you exclude the income from real estate, when 
you take away the income from stocks, which are now taxed 
under the corporation act or corporation tax law, and which 
by the terms of this bill are not taxable, it is not possible for 
you to figure up $10,000,000 that you are going to get out of 
the pending bill instead of the magnificent sum of $60,000,000 


which the gentleman from Alabama proposes, and that is such 
a material part of the bill that upon the decision of the court 
upon the Wilson income-tax provision it would probably vitiate 
the whole bill and make it all unconstitutional. 

This bill is sure to be followed by an increase in the force of 
Federal inspectors, who will exercise an inquisition over the 
affairs of every man in the country. The corporations keep 
books. They are public institutions. It is a simple thing for 
them to make a return. It is a simple thing to inspect their 
books. But under this law every man in the United States is 
liable to have the sources of his income revealed; his books, if 
he keeps them—and most of us do not keep them—and all his 
affairs inquired into by inspectors sent out from Washington, 
and this would produce an inquisition. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have leave to 
put in the Recorp some papers received from the Department of 
State; a letter from Mr. Huntington Wilson and from Mr. C. M. 
Pepper, giving the details of our trade with Cuba and Porto 
Rico. I should like to have leave to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCatt] asks leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
the insertion of certain papers named. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the documents referred to: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 6, 1912. 
Hon. S. W. MCCALL, 
House of Representatives. 
Dran Mr. MCCALL: The department is transmitting under separate 
cover various data relating to sugar and the Cuban reciprocity treaty 


in the form in which it can be printed without causing confusion. As 
you will see the statistics show a steady growth in our percentage of 
Cuban trade since the reciprocity treaty went into effect. Unfortunately 


the Cuban official detailed statistics are very much behind in date. 
They are, nevertheless, the necessary basis of measuring the exact im- 
pr of the various articles and the preference which is given to them. 

think it quite allowable, however, to measure the total of our trade 
with Cuba, which is fayorably affected by the treaty and which would 
lose the preference under free sugar, by our own export statistics, and, 
accordingly, have included the table. While the figures based on the 
latest Cuban table would show a little less than $40,000,000 worth of 
goods the actual amount at the present time is $60,000,000. As you 
will see by running through the articles all sections of the country are 
benefited under the preference, the South in relation to cotton goods, 
cottonseed oil, and various other articles of lecal production. 

Canada would benefit very materially at our expense by the Cuban 
88 on flour, fish, and lumber being removed; Belgium and Great 

ritain by the remoyal of the preference on ae machinery. A good 
many of the articles which come under machinery are manufactured 
in the South. I have been toid that a southern concern, located I think 
at Atlanta, has the best chance for su; machinery, but have not had 
an opportunity to verify this fact. oots and shoes are of special 
interest to the trade which centers in St. Louis, and which 8 
oors 1 more business with Cuba than do your New England 
actorles. 


Sincerely, yours, CHARLES M. PEPPER. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March 6, 1912, 

Hon. S. W. MCCALL, > 
House of Representatives. 
Sır: Replying to your 8 for information relative to the trade 
of Cuba with the United States and other countries since the 8 
treaty between the United States and Cuba became effective, have 
the honor to state that this treaty has been in force since December 27 
1903. The fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, is, therefore, the first rati 
this 
the 
leading nations. From these 
nited States share in the total 


year in which its operations can be given and, consequently, 
period is taken as the basis in the comparative statement showing 
share of Cuba’s import trade enjoyed b 
statistics it-appears that in 1905 the 


Cuban imports was 40.7 per cent and in 1910, 50.6 per cent. 


The commerce of Cuba with the United States and with the world 
as related to articles by countries of origin and destination is indicated 
in the summarized table, which also shows the preponderant shsre of 
Cuban exports taken by the United States. 

Relative to the preferential rates of duty accorded to the United 
States by Cuba under the treaty a statement is submitted showing the 
class of commodities admitted at a reduction of 20 per cent from general 
duties, 25 per cent, 30 per cent, and 40 per cent, and the value of these 
imports for the year ended June 30, 1909.. From this it appears that 
the value of the American imports for the year given admitted at 20 
per cent reduction was . $22,357,000; at 25 per cent 
reduction, $3,321,000; at 30 per cent reduction, 5 at 40 
per cent reduction, $680,000; or a total of $38,207,000. 

The detailed official Cuban statistics since 1909 are not yet available. 
The growth in American imports into Cuba since 1909 may, however, 
be determined relatively from the statistics of domestic exports from 
the United States to Cuba during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911. 
It appears from this statement that the total domestic exports from 
the United States to Cuba in that year amounted to $59,963,000. 

In accordance with your request for data concerning the exports of 
sugar and coffee from Porto Rico, tabular statements are submitted 
ere those subjects. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
HUNTINGTON WILSON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

(Inclosure: (A) @uba’s import trade by leading nations; (B) Com- 
merce of Cuba with the United States and with the world; (C) United 
States commerce with Cuba; () Imports into Cuba from the United 
States; (E) United States exports to Cuba; (F) Exports of sugar frem 
Porto Rico; (G) Exports of coffee ffom Porto Rico.) 


. 
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A. 
Statement showing the share of Cuba's import trade enjoyed by leading nations, fiscal years 1905 to 1910. 
[Prepared by the Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State.) 
[From Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Hacienda (statistical section), Vol. IV, No. 2, Habana, Jan. 15, 1911, Values are Cuban pesos.) 


FERESEE 
Senageg 


B. 
Commerce of Cuba with the United States and with the world. 
[Compiled by the Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State.] 
CUBAN STATISTICS, 1910. 
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$6,757,850 | Germany, Great Brit- 
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8,931,002 | American countries. 
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United States commerce with Cuba, year ended June 30, 1911. 
(Prepared by the Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State.] 
IMPORTS FROM CUBA, 
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Cuba ranked fourth among the sources of American imports in fiscal 
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Cuba ranked seventh among the destinations of American exports in 
pro ders 1911, receiving 2.96 per cent of all exportations from the 
Uni States. 
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Imports into Cuba from the United States—yenr ended June 30, 1909. 
[Compiled by the Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State.) 
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above. 8 
United States exports to Cuba (domestic products only), year ended 
June 30, 1911. 


[Statistics me from advance sheets of Commerce and Karera 1911. Prepared 
the Bureau of Trade Relations, Department tate.] 
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F. 
Exports of brown sugar from Porto Rico, years ended June 30, 1907-1910. 
[Compiled by the Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State, from Commerce and Navigation, 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910. 


Note.—Exports of refined sugar from Porto Rico have been negligible; in 1910 there were none. 
3 G0. 


Exports of coffee from Porto Rico, 12 months ending June 30, 1908, 1909, and 1910. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, about 30 days 
ago, in the city of Paris, the people of France celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the beet- 
sugar industry of that country. Only a few days ago~ the 
people of England celebrated the establishment of the first 
beet-sugar factory built in England. To-day the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States is celebrating the first serious 
attempt to destroy that magnificent industry in the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Republican Party for the past 52 years have controlled the 
legislation of the Federal Government of the United States, and 
the only two years that our Democratic friends have had abso- 
lute control af Federal legislation in this country were the only 
two poor, lean years that we have experienced in that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of Members of this 
House to the splendid compliment paid by the majority members 
of the Ways and Means Committee in their report to this mag- 
nificent beet-sugar industry. 

On the first page of their report they say: 

The growth of the beet-sugar indus in this country during the 
decade ended with 1909 is shown in Table 1 to have increased 117 per 
cent in number of establishments, 399 per cent in the quantity of beets 
used in the manufacture of sugar, and the value of the products has 
increased almost sevenfold. 

What greater compliment could be paid to this great beet- 
sugar industry in this country, even by its friends? 

On page 5 of the same report they say: 

In the report of the same investigating 1 wnt — we find 


that the cost of manufacturing Daat sugar is bye and, 
according to the best-known s Wep ae cost of producing a 
from to “2.07 cen Ad a 


refin t sugar in Giman he would average 2.415 t poun 
The average cost of producin 8 beet sugar as computed from m the r returns 
of the 11 plants in which the 


than 
charges from Germany to the United States In this connection 
Fonomanu price figures for the countries named lend 93 


Mr. Chairman, after showing the cost of production of re- 
fined beet sugar in Germany to be $2.414 per hundred pounds, 
and adding the freight from Germany to New York, 12 cents 
per hundred pounds, which sum totals $2.53} per 100 pounds, 
and deducting this sum from $3.54, which is the cost of 
production of beet sugar in this country, we have a difference 
of a fraction over 1 cent per pound. Yet in another paragraph 
in their report they say that this bill, if enacted into law, will 
not, in the slightest, injure the beet-sugar industry of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, they quote from Mr. Willett of the firm of 
Willett & Gray, of New York, the greatest sugar statisticians 
in this country and perhaps the greatest in the world. 

Mr. Willett was called before the Sugar Investigating Com- 
mittee by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hardwick], the 
chairman of the committee. Mr. Willett is an estimable 
gentleman and perhaps the greatest sugar statistician in the 
world. I have great admiration for the gentleman. If in 
the majority report the next two lines of Mr. Willett's state- 
ment had not been omitted they would, in a sense, contradict 
the two lines quoted. 

Later on I shall call attention to a question or two put to 
Mr. Willett by myself when that gentleman was before our 
committee. I asked him whether he had not hastily made 
the statement that the duty is added to the cost to the con- 
sumers of sugar in this country. I called his attention to a 
report made by the Tariff Board, wherein the board shows 
where they had purchased in England 16 samples of goods 
and paid for those goods $41.84, and that the duty as provided 
for in existing law on those 16 samples was $76.80. Adding 
the duty to the foreign cost, those goods laid down in our 
markets would cost $118.64. I called Mr. Willett’s attention 
to the fact that the Tariff Board reports that similar articles 
produced in this country are selling, not for $118.64, but for 
$69.75, a sum far below the foreign cost with the duty added. 
Assuming that statement to be correct, can you say that the 
duty is added to the cost of the article when consumed in this 
country? He asked to be given time to consider that ques- 
tion. I gladly consented, and the gentleman took a week to 
file his answer. When he came back, let me show you what he 
said. On page 3977 he answered that question, as follows: 

The consumer in 1910 1.151 
on Cuban sugar. By Table No. 6B, —— 288 b Aae cg e 
be made for each Le sho ing that 82 consumer has not paid full 
duty in any 3 of reciproc! 12 While in the years reciprocity 

consumer natu paid the full duty. 

The effect of 1 g — to Cuba appears to have been to 


change the old statement that the consumer pays 1 full duty” on 
sugar except in such cases as the consumer ts upon a certain 


specified sugar that he can not t without the full d 
assessed yates 6 it and which, as a MATEN of fact, paying the to a sa 

As exists in the woolen fabric trade, may not—at the time when the 
production of domestic and insular and ban sugars exceed the re- 
quirements for consumption—a fierce competition between these interests 
reduce the 7 of sugar to the consumer far below the full tariff pro- 
tection if it remains unnchanged? 

Pe all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 

D rice of 5 8 to the consumer, increase the domestic production as 
m ly as possib. 

[Applause on “the Republican side.] 

Mr. Claus Spreckels is the president of the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co. of New York, of which Mr. Frank C. Lowery is 
the sales agent. He has been sending broadcast, through bar- 
rels and packages of sugar, the yellow journal which I hold in 
my hand, asking consumers of sugar to appeal to their Con- 
gressmen to save the poor suffering consumer from the ravages 
of the trusts. He asks us to remove the duty from foreign im- 
ported sugar and save the suffering people, the consumers. Mr. 
Hiinps, a member of the sugar investigating committee, asked 
Mr. Spreckels the following questions: 


Mr. Hrxps. In other words, perhaps, you would take it [the tariff] 
all off, would you not, and have free trade? 
Mr. SPRECKELS. I would have free trade. (Part 27, p. 2277 of 


sg 

9 You would have free trade in suga 

Mr. Sprecxets. Absolutely. (Part 27, p. 22758 25 hearings.) 

I am quoting the testimony given by nearly every man who ap- 
peared before that investigating committee interested in the re- 
fining of foreign imported sugar to show you whether or not 
they are in favor of this free-sugar bill introduced here by our 
Democratic friends, and I propose to prove it. This testimony 
was all taken under oath. 
> Now comes Mr. Gilmore, a representative of the Arbuckle 
Bros. Sugar Refining Co., which is reported by that committee 
to we an ally óf the great American Sugar Refining Co. 

Maptson. In other words, you think the thing to do is to take 
or th the du , and that it would be to your advantage to take it off as 
a refiner of cane = 

Mr. GILMORE. H Enos 

rot negra an i you vase tht ass ap the 8 oll < N And 

Y. w rson peaking * 
ally. (Part 14, p. 1169, of ö Seo 15 
Then Mr. Jamison, also a 3 of Arbuckle Bros., testi- 


fied as follows: 


Mr. Jamison. Oh, no; on account of the beet product. 

{Applause on the Republican side.] 

That is one of the firms that this bill ee is in the in- 
terest of. At this point our good chairman, an estimable, 
pleasant gentleman, very courteous, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Haxpwick], became interested and he said: 

Is it really on account of the competition, Mr. Atkins? 

I will say that Mr. Atkins is the present vice president of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., and its real manager. He owns 
a sugar plantation in.Cuba from which he produced 30,000 tons 
of raw sugar last year, which he sent to this country and which 
was refined by the firm of which he is the vice se soc and 
manager. 

Mr. Arxrns. I think so. There is very much larger capacity than is 
ae gos and the beet sugars are taking away the trade of the refiners 


es Be So you can hardly ascribe it to the fierce competition 


by Mie beet-sugar people 
Mr. ArkixNs. Certainly. All that beet sugar gets on the market at a 
of the year. It is all produced 25 about three — 


certain season 
time. 
Now, gentlemen, listen to what follows: 
all want to market it just as e ian ible, and in order 
aliforn 


to do t, 2 ovine to the eastern poin ia ir oes into 
Chicago, chigan sugar into Buffalo soe hin ee ek a eastern 
8 not only the American Sugar Re ut the oth 
mad to red uce thelr output or close down until beet sugars are ou 
0 e way. 


{Applause on the Republican side.] 

This is the vice president of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
testifying, which company you propose to relieve of their por- 
tion of this $52,800,000 of revenue now collected by the Federal 
Government. 

I want to say here that more than one of the great sugar 
trusts of the Atlantic coast in the last two years have been 
prosecuted by the Federal Government, and through confes- 
sion or by decisions of the courts have disgorged millions of 
dollars of which they robbed the Federal Government in under- 
weighing and in misrepresenting the values of sugar. Those 
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are the people, those are the only people this bill will aid, if 
enacted into law. [Applause on the Republican side.] Mr. 
Atkins continues: 

Any refining that is done between the ist of October and the Ist of 
January is done without any profit, and very often at a loss. 

That is when they are competing with domestic sugars. 

Mr. Maptsox. You stated a moment ago, Mr. Atkins, or this morning, 
that you decidedly opposed going into the beet-sugar business. What 
was the reason of that? 

Listen to Mr. Atkins’s reply. I will show you, if I have the 
time, that the American Sugar Refining Co. owns stock in sev- 
eral of the beet-sugar factories of this country, some in Michi- 
gan, some in Colorado, some in Utah and Idaho, and some in 
California, but in this connection the fact was developed that 
in no case are they dominating the management or the produc- 
tion or controlling the territory in which beets are raised or 
where sugar is disposed of. Here is Mr. Atkins’s complaint and 
his reason for wanting to sell their stock and get out of the 
beet-sugar business: 

The beet-sugar business was a competitive business. It is produced 
in the western territories where our markets lay. That is, I say our 
markets— 

He caught himself there— 

I mean the markets of the refiners—the various refiners. As that in- 
noy grew—and I foresaw that it would grow rapidly—I believed 
that it would reduce the volume of business, not only of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., but of all the refiners on the Atlantic coast. And, 
although we had millions of dollars invested in the business there, we 
were building up a r business, one that would compete with 
ourselyes and one which was bound to get away from us. e could 
not control it in the end. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Therefore they wanted to sell their stock in the company. An 
industry that they could not control they wanted to dispose of. 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Wiley, a gentleman well known to us alf, 
the expert from the Agricultural Department, was called upon to 
give testimony before that committee, and I want to read just 
a portion of his testimony. At great length the committee ques- 
tioned him upon the necessity of having remain in the law thfs 
sixteen Dutch standard color test, and so on. He brought before 
the committee a polariscope, which he produced to demonstrate 
to us what was being done in the matter of testing sugar values 
by the polariscope. On the question being asked him about the 
importance of this great industry, Dr. Wiley said: 

But the point I am making is this: That under the present system 
we are absolutely dependent upon the refiners of this country for our 
sugar. They have taught us to use white sugar, and we will not take 
any other kind, and, therefore, they can fix any price thereon they 
please. I will say, on the question of price, that I think they are rea- 
sonable about it, and do not to squeeze us so very much, but at the 
same time whenever the Louisiana sugar comes in the price of sugar 
drops, and whenever the crop of beet sugar comes in the price of sugar 
drops. Again, as soon as the Louisiana and beet-sugar men sell all 
they have to sell, the price of sugar goes up again. 

[Applause on Republican side.] 

And yet, my friends, after the majority members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have shown conclusively that the 
cost of production of beet sugar in this country, as compared 
with Europe, is more than 1 cent per pound, and after review- 
ing such testimony as has been given by experts which was at 
their disposal, they say that the industry is not going to be 
injured. I asked the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] a while ago a question, if their contention—the Demo- 
crats—were true, why it was that the price of sugar last sum- 
mer during the months of July, August, September, and October 
bad advanced away beyond all reasonable price? He answered 
that it was undoubtedly due to the Payne tariff law, for which 
I stood, I wish now to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the Payne law has not changed in any respect since 
1909, and prior to July the price of sugar in this country was 
fixed by the competitive industry, the domestic industry, and 
during those four months, when there was no domestic sugar 
upon the market, the American Sugar Refining Co. advanced 
their prices to $6.75 per hundred pounds on refined sugar, free 
on board, New York, and the Federal Sugar Refining Co., of 
which Mr. Spreckels is the president, and this yellow-journal 
man the sales agent, Lowry, advanced their price to $7.25 per 
hundred pounds for refined sugar, while the Arbuckle Bros. ad- 
vanced their price to $7.50 per hundred pounds. My friends, 
these refiners stated that their prices were based upon the quo- 
tations of European raws on the markets of New York. 

Who made those prices on European raws in the city of New 
York? Why, the refiners. I will show you what the facts are 
in respect to that. I went to the Bureau of Statisics and se- 
cured from that office a list of all sugars imported into this 
country for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, and for the 
months of July, August, September, and October, 1911. They 
gave me the importations in quantities and values, taken from 
the invoices on those imports of sugar coming into every port 
of entry in the United States from every country in the world at 
a time when those high prices prevailed, which I have stated 
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were as high as $7.50 per 100 pounds. It was shown that in 
the month of September the highest price prevailed for raw 
sugar f. o. b. New York, the price being $2.74 per 100 pounds. 
The highest price of imported sugar during the whole year, I 
Say, was in September, and instead of being as quoted by the 
refiners of New York, $6.40, European quotations, they were 
purchasing their raw sugar for an average of $2.74 per 100 
pounds. Add to this the Cuban duty, because the largest por- 
tion of that sugar came from Cuba, and the major portion of 
the balance of it came from our insular possessions—add to 
$2.74 $1.848, which is the duty on Cuban sugar, and to that 
add 40 cents per 100 pounds for refining and 60 cents per 100 
pounds for profit, and that sugar could have been sold to the 
consumers of this country for 5 cents a pound, and yet some of 
the refiners were asking the American people $7.50 per 100 
pounds wholesale. What happened in October? 

In October our beet-sugar crop in the State of Michigan came 
onto the market and was sold at $5.55 per 100 pounds, and in 
less than 30 days those bydra-headed monsters over there in 
New York were obliged to lower their price and quote refined 
foreign-made sugars at $5.75, or 20 points above the price of 
beet sugar. I will say that from 20 to 40 points difference is 
maintained by them at all times between the price obtained for 
domestic sugar and the price obtained for refined sugar made 
from imported sugars. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it not fair to state that those sales of 
beet sugar had been made from 20 to 40 days in advance? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is fair to say that all sugars are sold on 
30 days’ delivery, and it was stated by this man Lowry—and I 
want to call your attention to some of his testimony and leave it 
to you as to whether or not he appeared to be a fair-minded 
man and an honest witness—that the beet-sugar people had sold 
ahead and had been caught in a trap and had not received the 
full benefit of the advance in the price of sugar. This state- 
ment is contradicted by the beet-sugar men, and I have here, if 
I have the time to show you, the figures where the Michigan Sugar 
Co. had sold up to the 20th day of November. I went to their 
office in the city of Detroit and examined their sales book and 
their invoices—they turned them over to me for examination— 
and another gentleman and myself took from their records their 
total sales made up to that date, the 18th of November, 1911. 

And out of about 850 cars sold by them 809 cars had been 
sold at $5.55 per hundred pounds, and the balance at p slight 
advance. They deny Lowry's statement that they had sold 
ahead. They deny that they were caught in a trap on prices. 
I have in my possession a letter from the general manager of 
that company and two citizens of my home town, whom I 
know, Mr. George B. Morley, a banker, and Mr. Benton Han- 
chett, one of our high-class lawyers of the State, who state 
that the directors of the Michigan Sugar Co., on the lith day 
of September, met in the company’s office at Detroit and dis- 
cussed the question as to the price at which they should sell 
their sugar; and it was agreed there and then by 16 out of 17 
directors that the price of $5.55 per hundred pounds should be 
their selling price, which price would give them a reasonable 
profit, and they should pay no attention at all to the wildcat 
prices asked by the refiners in New York. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. While you are upon the question of 
the high price of sugar during the fall of 1911, will you please 
give us your opinion of, or the reason for, the increase of the 
price of sugar last fall? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be pleased to say this, gentlemen, 
that the increased price asked by the refiners of this country 
was based upon the statements made by them that the world’s 
production of sugar was short about one million and a half 
tons, and on that report, I say, they based their prices. They 
were quoting European raws as offered on the New York 
market, but none came in from Europe. Search the records, to 
which I have referred, the importation from all the countries 
of the world, and you will not find a pound of sugar during 
these 16 months coming from Europe, except confectionery and 
high-priced sugar. What transpired? There was no change 
in the condition of the world’s crop of sugar between July and 
November, except, my friends—and bear this in mind—the 
domestic crop of the United States had come onto the market. 

Mr. WARBURTON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARBURTON. At the same time that the domestic 
beet sugar comes on the market, is it not true that there comes 
on the market from Europe the full beet-sugar crop there, which 
amounts to about 8,000,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will ask a question in answer to the gen- 
noma question. Are you for or against this Democratic free- 
trade bill? 
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Mr. WARBURTON. I am for this bill. I introduced it 
myself. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have known you for about a year, my 
friend, and I will answer your question before I get through. 
Your home is in Tacoma, Wash., in which city no more loyal 
Republicans ever lived than are to be found there, and during 
the year I have known you I have never heard a word from 
your lips supporting a Republican policy or a Republican meas- 
ure. [Applause.] 

Mr. WARBURTON. May I suggest, in answer to the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. You can do it in your own time. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I have not any time, but I would like to 
answer the gentleman’s one question there. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I decline to yield. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the crops from the sections from which our supply 
comes, from Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Cuba, 
Louisiana, and the domestic beet-sugar crop, come onto the 
market practically all at the same time. 

And in answer to the gentleman’s question, let me say that 
in 1897, a little over a decade ago, we imported from Europe 
and from other foreign countries full duty-paying sugar to the 
amount of 74.1 per cent of our consumption. 

In the year of 1910 we imported full duty-paying sugar to 
the extent of but 2.1 per cent. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I decline to yield to the gentleman. In 
1897, when the Dingley law was adopted, it gave adequate pro- 
tection to this domestic-sugar industry. We then produced 
from beets only 2 per cent of our total consumption in the United 
States. Four years later, in 1901 or 1902, or a little over a 
decade ago, we produced 7 per cent of the consumption of sugar 
in this country from beets, and this year, gentlemen, based on 
this year’s consumption, we are producing from beets in this 
country 15 per cent of the consumption of sugar in the United 
States. In the last decade the total consumption of sugar in 
the United States has increased 30 per cent. 

Mr. WARBURTON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I do not think the gentleman has an- 
swered my question, but I want to ask another. He just stated 
that our per cent of production equals 15 per cent of our con- 
sumption. I have it from the Bureau of Statistics that this 
year our production will be 1,026,000,000 pounds, and our con- 
sumption almost equal to it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Get that out of your system in your own 
time, if you please. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Is that correct? 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘The gentleman quotes in pounds. I have 
never studied sugar statistics in anything but tons. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the Statistical Abstract, issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, it is stated in pounds. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman explain how 
it is there is such a discrepancy between the gentleman's state- 
ment and that of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], our leader, concerning the amount of production of beet 
sugar in this country in 1911? I understand you claim there is 
twice as much as he claimed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will give you the production in 1911. The 
production of beet sugar in the United States in 1911 was 
455,000 long tons. The crop this year is estimated at 540,000 
long tons, and the crop of Louisiana sugar 325,000 long tons. 
We will import from Cuba this year about one-half of the sugar 
consumed in the United States, as we did last year, and the 
balance of our consumption from our insular possessions. Since 
we have had Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Hawaii under the 
control of the United States and given them free trade on their 
sugar their crop has increased as follows: In Porto Rico from 
38,000 tons to 300,000 tons this year; from the Philippines last 
year we imported 168,000 tons, if I have it correctly; and in the 
neighborhood of 500,000 tons from the Hawaiian Islands. 

I have it here, and I can show it very quickly, the importa- 
tions of sugar. Here I have the quantity of sugar produced in 
the United States from 1891 and 1892 down to 1912. In long 
tons it is as follows: Beginning with 6,000 tons, the next year 
it is 13,500; the next year, 22,500; the next year, 22,500; then, 
33,000 tons, 42,099 tons, 45,000 tons; the next year year we drop 
back to 36,000 tons; next year, 82,000 tons; 86,000 tons; 192,000 
tons; 219,000 tons; 232,000; 235,000 tons; 316,000 tons; 433,000 
tons; 463,000 tons; 504,000 tons; and now, 540,000 tons. That 
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is the production of beet sugar in the United States since 1891 
and 1892. 

Gentlemen, while we are producing from beets this year in 
the United States 15 per cent of our total consumption of sugar, 
that sugar is on the market only about four or five months of 
the year. Therefore, my friends, it constitutes about 36 per 
cent of our consumption in the United States during those four 
or five months. And as the territory in which beet sugar is sold 
is limited to a territory not east of Buffalo or Pittsburgh, but 
little south of the Ohio River, or southwest beyond St. Louis, 
Mo., during the time the beet sugar is on the market in that 
territory it supplies or furnishes the people of the United States 
70 per cent of their consumption during those months. And do 
you think for an instant, my friends, that the American Sugar 
Refining Co., and the Arbuckle Bros., and the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co., and the Warner Sugar Refining Co., which consti- 
tute nearly all the refineries on the Atlantic coast, and the 
small producers on the Pacific coast can fix different prices in 
the territories to which beet sugar does not go? No, my 
friends. Beet sugar supplies 70 per cent of the consumption 
during those four or five months in the territory in which it is 
marketed, and it fixes the price of sugar for all the consumers 
in the United States during that period of time? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. May I ask a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. In your opinion, what effect 
would this bill have on the sugar industry of the country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If this bill becomes a law, there is one of 
two things must happen, gentlemen. If the domestic industry 
is permitted to exist, then the Sugar Trust of this country, 
which refines the balance of our sugar, must hold the price up 
where it is to-day and receive themselves the benefit of this 
reduction of duty, and if they put the price down where they 
can still make a reasonable profit after the duty is removed, 
ae domestic industry must cease at once and go out of ex- 
stence. 

There is invested in the beet-sugar industry of the United 
States about $100,000,000, and a like amount is invested in the 
cane-sugar industry in the South. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know whether the gentleman 
has stated this or not, but I would like to know how the price 
of sugar in this country to the consumer compares with the 
price in other countries, if the gentleman can state? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have a table here, prepared by Secretary 
Knox, which is very interesting. It is a public document. I am 
sorry that I have not the average rates figured out. But offhand I 
would state to the gentleman from Ohio that, taking all Europe, 
which is the chief beet-sugar country outside the United States, 
a dollar ih money will buy more sugar in United States markets 
than in any other country, with the single exception of Engiand, 
except at stated times, when our price is abnormally high, as 
was the case last summer, when the price in Germany and 
Sweden was lower. But only at a time when our sugar prices 
are abnormally high can the purchaser of sugar get as many 
pounds for a dollar in any country under the sun as he can in 
the United States, with the exception of England; and England 
has a duty of 40 cents on 100 pounds. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me go a little further. Taking the re- 
port of a gentleman who came here, representing the London 
Board of Trade, to study labor conditions in the United States 
as compared with those in England, he reports that where an 
Englishman earns $1 an American laborer engaged at the same 
class of labor earns $2.40, and where the Englishman spends $1 
for his living the American, at the same standard of living in 
this country, spends $1.38 and has a profit of $1.02 remaining. 

But taking the price of refined sugar as quoted in New York 
on the 15th day of February last and as quoted on the same 
day in England and comparing those two prices, the English- 
man can purchase 21 pounds of sugar for $1 while the American 
can purchase for his $2.40 43 pounds of sugar, or, in other words, 
he ean purchase more than twice as much sugar with his day's 
earnings in the United States as an Englishman can who buys 
Sugar at a less rate per pound than our consumers pay for sugar 
here. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman stated a moment ago that 
there was $100,000,000 invested in the beet-sugar industry in 
this country. Can the gentleman give the amount that is held 
by the so-called Sugar Trust? 


Mr. FORDNEY. I can come pretty near it. I will not at- 
tempt to be absolutely correct. In the State of Michigan we 
have the Michigan Sugar Co., which company owns 6 out of 
the 17 factories in that State. The testimony taken before the 
sugar investigating committee shows that the American Sugar 
Refining Co., acting in accordance with the policy advocated by 
Mr. Atkins, its vice president, is disposing of its beet-sugar 
interests, and, at the time we made our report, that company 
owned in Michigan factories 34.9 per cent of the total stock 
of that company. In Colorado, if I am correct, they owned 
something like 50 per cent of the stock of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. I think the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] can give those figures more accurately than I. In Cali- 
fornia the holdings of the American Sugar Refining Co. bear 
another and smaller ratio to the total amount of stock. They 
haye sold their interest in the Carver County Sugar Co. in 
Minnesota, and they have sold all their interest in the company 
that was formed out of the purchase of the Oxnard factory in 
California—as I remember it, the California Sugar Co. All 
those interests have been disposed of. In fact, they seem to be 
disposing of. all the interests in all the beet-sugar factories in 
which they have been interested, as I have said, under the policy 
advocated by Mr. Atkins. In the factories in Utah alone they 
had, I think, about 50 per cent of the stock. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is it a fact that they are disposing of their 
interests and have disposed of their stock and they are not inter- 
ested in the sugar-beet industry to the extent that they were? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That isa fact. In addition to that, gentle- 
men, I have here a list of the cities in which all of these beet- 
sugar companies have disposed of their entire product, showing 
that each year they have reached out and captured more and 
more territory which has heretofore been absolutely controlled 
by the refining companies. In some instances, in small 
amounts, Michigan has sold sugar in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and as far south as Tennessee, 
taking away from the trust, as Mr. Atkins said, their territory 
for the disposition of refined sugar. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I want to say to the gentleman 
that my best information is that the Sugar Trust commenced 
to buy the stock of the beet-sugar factories because they 
thought that was the easiest way to get control of them and 
close them up, but that they stopped buying and began to sell 
their interests in those factories as soon as they thought they 
would get such legislation as this in Congress—closing up the 
beet-sugar factories. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FORDNET. Let me say to the gentleman that he is 
correct. When Cuban reciprocity was advocated in this House 
in 1901 and in 1902 and 1903, and before Cuban reciprocity 
became a law in December, 1903, I have the record of 86 proj- 
ects—86 firms, in this country—which had organized and paid 
in more or less capital to build beet-sugar factories, and 80 of 
them immediately suspended, sir, and only 6 were built. Why? 
Because the American Sugar Refining Co. and other refining 
companies sent lobbyists here who brought great pressure to 
bear on Representatives in Congress urging the adoption of the 
Cuban treaty, claiming its adoption would be of great benefit 
to our people, the consumers; and they at that time purchased 
some interest in our beet-sugar factories and discouraged fur- 
ther opposition (from those companies in which they purchased 
stock) to Cuban reciprocity, which the Sugar Trust was adyo- 
cating. s 

That is the result, my friends—a destruction of 80 factories 
all at one blow, all at one fell swoop, by reducing the duty on 
imported sugar from Cuba 20 per cent below the Dingley rate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman was in Congress then? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, I was; and all the Democratic Mem- 
bers in the House except the Louisiana Members voted for that 
proposition. With you, it is true, there were some Republican 
Members who voted for the law, but that number did not 
include myself. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Your Republican President signed it, and 
the bill would not have become a law if you gentlemen in 
control of the House had not passed it. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think some of my Republican friends are 
subject to criticism for voting for that bill. But they could not 
possibly have enacted that bill into law if you Democrats on 
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that side had not helped them and voted almost solidly with 
them to do it. Z 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. As to the point of suspending the 
beet-sugar factories in this country, I am advised now by the 
Democratic press, and of course that has reliable information 
always [laughter], that in Colorado to-day there is a suspension 
in the building of 10 sugar factories in the southern part of the 
State, brought about by this threatened legislation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, my friend; and I have to-day a list of 
factories in which construction was recently begun east of the 
Mississippi River that have suspended operations pending the 
consideration and the outcome of this proposed law. 

Mr. JAMES. Are they afraid of the Republican Senate and 
the Republican President on free sugar? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. You are starting the ball rolling. You are 
breeding the free-trade theory. Let me say here that a pro- 
ducer of sugar from Louisiana came before the sugar inyesti- 
gating committee, and while testifying he spoke of the ravages 
of the boll weevil in that country which had caused the people 
of Louisiana to abandon the production of cotton and to turn 
their attention to the production of sugar. I asked him, “ My 
friend, you are a Democrat?” 


Yes. 
To are a protectionist on sugar? 


es. 
Which of the two evils do you consider the 
boll weevil or the free trader? Sapa ioe 


He said: 
My friend, the free trader, a thousand times over. 


[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. JAMES. Does the gentleman mean to class the Republi- 
can Senate and President in the boll-weevil class? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, I have great hope that when 
in the Congress of the United States we are compelled to fall 
back to our second trench—the Senate of the United States— 
we will flay the life out of you free traders. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] If not, I have confidence in our good Presi- 
dent who was elected on the Republican platform of 1908, which 
declares for protection sufficient to offset the difference in cost 
here and abroad, and, in addition thereto, a reasonable profit. 
I have confidence in him that he has the stamina, the courage, 
and the intelligence to place his stamp of disapproval upon that 
bill if it comes up to him. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Four years ago President Taft 
lost the State of Colorado because we thought he was an advo- 
cate of free sugar. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and I have in my scrapbook a copy of 
the President’s speech made at Denver, where he pledged himself 
to protect that industry if elected, and you can bank on it that 
he will stand by that pledge. 

Now, gentlemen, Mr. Unperwoop has said the raising of sugar 
is a hothouse industry. Let me call your attention to this fact: 
Last year in the production of beet sugar we had less than 
one-half million acres of land in the United States planted to 
sugar beets, The Secretary of Agriculture, after careful in- 
vestigation, shows that we have in this country soil well 
adapted to the production of beet sugar, in area 274,000,000 
acres of land. For the last five years Germany’s crop of beets 
has covered 1,107,000 acres, a territory equal only to abont 48 
of our townships, on which she produced over 2,000,000 long 
tons of sugar, or about two-thirds of the quantity we consume 
annually. Instead of this being a hothouse industry, if you will 
only give this domestic industry adequate protection to offset 
the difference in cost in this country and abroad, so as to main- 
tain our high standard of wages, and give it that measure of 
protection required against foreign countries which have the 
cheapest labor on earth, we will in a short time produce all the 
sugar in this country that all the people consume. 

The Secretary of Agriculture goes further and says that if 
but one crop of beets were planted on these 274,000,000 acres 
of soil well adapted to the production of beets and a crop was 
raised such as we raised per acre last year we could produce from 
that one single crop more sugar than has been consumed by all 
the people of the whole world since the birth of Christ. Then 
talk about it being a hothouse industry and our territory lim- 
ited! Such folderol is about the maximum of wisdom displayed 
by the friends of this bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Again, the gentleman has said that our beet-sugar industry 
has the protection of a freight handicap which protects it suffi- 
ciently against free sugar. I have here a list, which I have not 
the time to read, showing that the highest rate of protection 
that the freight rate gives to any beet-sugar industry in the 
United States is that afforded to the Michigan and Ohio fac- 
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tories, which receive an advantage of 5.82 cents per hundred 
pounds, or less than 6 cents per hundred pounds advantage out 
of the freight rate. Going farther on to the west, there is a 
handicap of as much as 30 to 35 cents a hundred pounds instead 
of an advantage. 

But let me quote just for a minute my beloved free-trade 
friend, Mr. Lowry. Mr. Lowry testified here before our sugar 
committee at much length. I can state the substance of his 
testimony without reading it. Mr. Lowry poses as the secretary 
and treasurer of a groceryman’s association—a committee of 
wholesale grocers representing a large number of wholesale 
grocers in this country. Under oath, Mr. Lowry admitted that 
this association never had a meeting, even of two or more mem- 
bers; that the association had never paid a single penny of dues, 
initiation fees, or anything else in the shape of money. Mr. 
Lowry admits that he elected himself secretary and treasurer of 
that fictitious committee or association, and when asked where 
he got the money to send out this yellow journal he admitted that 
Mr. Spreckels, the president of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., 
contributed it all, $12,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Now, gentlemen, enact your bill into law. Let me be just a lit- 
tle sarcastic, my brother Krrcury. The gentleman is a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Go ahead. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Enact this bill into law and Mr. Lowry 
and Mr. Spreckels will no longer find it necessary to spend 
$12,000 a year in sending out yellow journals. In my opinion 
it looks very much like a contribution to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. When did these people stop contributing to 
the Republican campaign fund? It must have been since 1910, 
for I see by the sworn reports that they contributed to the Re- 
publican campaign fund then. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If my friends, the Republican Party, will 
call on me for contributions to advance Republican principles, 
I will go the limit at all times to help them out. 

Mr. Lowry testified before the committee that the rate of 
duty on German, French. Belgian, and Austro-Hungarian sugar 
was 47 and 48 cents. He testified under oath that the duty 
on German sugar was 47 cents per hundred pounds and on re- 
fined sugar 52 cents per hundred pounds. The fact is that the 
duty on raw sugar imported into Germany, instead of being 47 
cents is $1.09, and on refined sugar, instead of being 52 cents, as 
Lowry testifies, it is $2.03 per hundred pounds. On French 
sugar the duty, instead of being 48 cents, as the gentleman 
states it, is $2.67 per hundred pounds, and on refined sugar, 
$2.90. The duty on sugar imported into Austria-Hungary, in- 
stead of being 47 cents per hundred pounds, is $3.99 per hun- 
dred pounds, and on refined sugar, $4.03. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me say the maintenance or the 
destruction or even the retarding of the growth of our domestic 
sugar industry, both beet and cane, in the United States is a 
question of greater importance to the American people, in my 
judgment, than some of us will admit. If adequate protec- 
tion and a settled policy in this direction is given to this in- 
dustry, it will go forward with leaps and bounds, and in the 
next decade, under such protection, beet-sugar factories would 
be built all over the territory in which beets can be success- 
fully raised, and within that decade from one-half to three- 
fourths of the sugar consumed by the people of the United 
States will be produced in this country. Give our industry 
such protection as all other beet-sugar-producing countries give 
to theirs and we can in a very short time say to the whole 
world, so far as our sugar is concerned, We can get along 
within our own borders.” But put this free-trade measure into 
law, and before half a decade has expired every pound of sugar 
consumed by the people of the United States will come through 
the melting kettles of the Sugar Trust. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that this measure might well be 
entitled “An act to surrender reyenue, destroy competition, and 
ereate monopoly.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan be given 10 
minutes’ more time. Is there objection? 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, I shall have to object. He said he would object to the ex- 
tension of any gentleman’s time beyond an hour. That was all 
the time he consumed. While he is not on the floor I feel con- 
strained to object. 


* 


The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, by arrangement with the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Marry]. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, in May last I was appointed a 
member of the special committee on the investigation of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. and others, under a resolution 
giving that committee a broad scope of inquiry. The commit- 
tee sat in practically continuous session from June 12, 1911, to 
August 11, 1911, and from December 5, 1911, with an adjourn- 
ment at the holidays, until January 16, 1912. During that time 
there appeared before us representatives of practically every 
branch of the sugar industry in America. The heads of most 
of the great refineries, both on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
were witnesses, as well as the officers of beet-sugar manufac- 
tories in various States, farmers who grow beets, and the pro- 
ducers of cane sugar in Louisiana. In addition to these, the 
committee employed the most expert sugar statistician In the 
United States, Mr. Wallace P. Willett, both to give expert testi- 
mony and statistics and to digest and arrange information 
from foreign countries. The result of this could not fail to 
give the members of that committee a comprehensive view of 
the present status of the sugar industry of the United States. 
The question of the tariff, although not strictly within the 
jurisdiction of the committee, was extensively gone into by the 
various witnesses, as it seemed inseparable from any practical 
consideration of the questions at issue. 

GROWTH oF Domestic SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


The testimony before that committee disclosed that under the 
policy of protection continuously in force since the beginning 
of this Government—the period of the McKinley bill not ex- 
cepted—the production of domestic beet and cane sugar has 
become a great industry. Others have giyen detailed statistics 
of this marvelous growth. It will suffice for me to say that at 
present 16 States are engaged in the cultivation and manu- 
facture of beet sugar, and*2 States, together with Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, in the production of cane 
sugar. On the continent of the United States there are 257 
separate establishments in the industry, valued, according to 
the census estimate, at over $80,000,000. The production of 
beet sugar has risen from 3,000 tons in 1890 and 78,000 tons 
in 1900 to 530,000 tons during the past year. The sugar now 
produced in continental United States, Hawaii, and our insular 
possessions supplies over half our total consumption, while 
that admitted under Cuban reciprocity brought the total in 
1910 up to 97 per cent, and this year will in all probability 
supply our total needs. A 

Considering our beet-sugar industry alone, the following 
table, prepared for the committee by Willett & Gray, gives an 
idea of its recent expansion: 

Beet-sugar industry progress in United States during the past 24 years. 


[The production stated for the present season (1911-12) is necessarily 
estimated, as some factories have not yet completed their run.] 


540,000 63 
455, 220 4 
450, 495 65 
384, 010 63 
440,200 63 
433, 010 63 
283, 717 53 
72 51 
208, 135 53 
195, 463 44 
163, 126 39 
76, 859 u 
72,944 31 
32,471 15 
40, 399 9 
37,536 7 
29, 220 6 
20; 092 5 
19,550 6 
12,018 6 
5, 356 e 
3,450 3 
2,203 2 
1,861 2 
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The corresponding effect of the stimulation of the cane-sugar 
industry by tariff concessions is shown in the following table: 
* Exursrr “ PALMER No. 4.“ 
United States tariff and tariff concessions as affecting sugar production. 
[Compiled by Truman G. Palmer.] 


Staten kaet | Louisiana | Porto Nies Cuba cane | Philippines 
cane sugar. | cane sugar. sugar. | cane sugar. 


Long tons. 8 $ Long tons. 
100 , 122 57,742 520, 122,786 

100 65; 671 77,271 533, 117,932 
200 106,910 69, 489 670, 134,805 
1,200 „654 |. 52,492 530, 180,723 
500 867 56,778 493 211, 417 
500 71,373 „000 595, 152, 230 
500 207 77,635 460 215, 236 
535 128, 443 96, 868 558 122,675 
948 378 88, 960 202,791 
600 127,958 77,635 185,799 
800 80, 859 96, 808 179,149 
2,055 157,971 60, 087 185, 308 
1,861 144,877 63, 403 218,926 
2,203 130, 413 88,107 147,520 
3,450 215,844 51,210 166, 410 
5,356 160, 937 866 246, 041 
12,018 D 818 
19, 950 265, 836 194, 320 
20, 092 317,351 230, 922 
257,138 | 2x2) 202, 002 
40, 399 310, 447 178,000 
471 245, 511 1 76, 000 
72,944 132, 000 543 62,785 
76, 270,000 856 55, 400 
163, 126 310,000 850, 181 678, 637 
195, 463 300, 000 7 998, 878 90, 000 
208, 135 215, 000 1, 040, 228 84, 000 
209,722 000 1,163, 258 106, 875 
283, 717 330, 000 1,178,749 145, 525 
433, 010 230, 000 1, 427, 673 145, 500 
440, 200 340, 000 961, 958 135, 374 
384, 010 355, 000 1,513, 582 8 150, 000 
y 335, 000 1,804. 349 120, 000 

ý 311,000 1, 900, 000 150, 000 


1 Sept. 9, 1876, Hawaiian reciprocity, admitting Hawaiian sugar to the United 
States free of duty, subject to — ra — after seven years by one year’s notice. 

2 july 24,1897, Dingley tariff bill passed, affı 8 to home sugar ese ne 

+ 1807-1940, long tons. 1808 Hawaii ed. trade relations permanently 


assu 
4 May}, 1900, Porto Rican sugar admitted to United States at 85 per cent reduc- 


tion of A 

è July io Porto Rican sugar admitted to United States free of duty. 

10 gay 1, 1902, ‘Philippine sugar admitted to United States at 25 per cent reduction 
of duty. 

7 Dee. 27, 1903, Cuban sugar admitted to United States at 20 per cent reduction of 


ok . 5, 1909, Philippine sugar to extent of 300,000 tons annually admitted to 
United States free of duty. 7: 


Statistics 1877-1897, except United States beet and Louisiana cane 
from Summary of Commerce and Finance, faa 1902, Hawaii, K 2665; 
Porto Rico, p. 2737; Cuba, p. 2651; Bear nes, pp. 2753-2754; sta- 
tistics for Louisiana cane sugar and United States beet sugar 1877—1897 
from 1908 Statistical Abstract, p. 199; Statistics for 1897-1909 from 
Willett & Gray's Statistical Sugar Trade Journal; 1910—11 estimated by 
Louisiana cane and United States beet-sugar figures are “ pro- 

all others are “ exports.” A 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


Further than this, the testimony shows that this industry is 
capable of indefinite expansion. While Hawaii and Porto Rico 
have about reached their natural limit of production, the pro- 
duction of cane in the Philippines is capable of expansion to 
practically any limit to which we will admit its product free 
into the United States. It is, however, in the production of 
beet sugar on the mainland that we may look for the greatest 
expansion if the present policy of protection is continued. In a 
recent report the Secretary of Agriculture says: 

During the past five | Syria our average production of beets per acre 
has been 10 tons, and the average extraction of sugar by the factories 
12 per cent. The 8 production of sugar per acre has, therefore, 
been 2,400 junds, or short tons. During the fiscal year 1907-8 
we impor from strictly foreign sources (not including the island 

ssions of the United States) 1,666,795 short tons of sugar. 

To have produced this — 5 at the average rate of 14 tons per acre 
in 1907 would have requi 1,389,000 acres of sugar beets. In other 
words, if our beet acreage for 1967 had been increased by 1,389,000 
acres, yielding at the average rate for the past five years, and we had 
possessed factories to work up the beets, we would have prođuced 
enough sugar to supply, the entire home demand. 

Dividing, now, the 274,000. acres lying within and adjacent to 


W. & G. 
duction "; 


the mae t, having soil and climatic conditions adapted to the 
pee ion of satisfactory ts, 1 1,389,000 acres we find the quotient 
be 197. If, therefore, beets had been 


grown ony 1 acre out of eve 
197 acres of adapted area, the beets produced would ha 

sugar to replace all the foreign sugar we used. Speaking in round 
ig anh, ee would at the present time have to gor beets on 8 
one two-hundredth part of our demonstrated sugar-beet areas (in addi- 
tion to the area dy in use) to make this country self-sustaining 
in the matter of sugar. If we suppose but one-fourth of the sugar-beet 
area to be acan devoted to crops, the growing beets on but 1 acre 
out of every 50 tilled acres would enable us to stop using foreign sugar. 
(Report of Secretary of Agriculture, Senate Document 22; Hearings, 
special committee, p. 2705.) 


ve rg enoug! 
a 


Wno Wants FREE SUGAR. 


Among all of the different interests represented at the hear- 
ings before the special committee, it might well be expected 
that there would be a great difference of opinion on many 
subjects. On two vital questions, however, there was a prac- 
tical unanimity ‘of opinion, both among those who opposed and 
those who would benefit by a reduction or the removal of the 
tariff. The first was that removal of the tariff would be greatly 
to the advantage of the interest controlling the great refineries, 
and the second was that the removal of the tariff would result 
in the utter destruction of the domestic sugar industries of the 
United States, both cane and beet. 

Both of these propositions would seem to be easily demon- 
strable, but since there has been an effort to becloud the issue 
upon this point I shall quote some, though by no means all, of 
the evidence upon these points from the witnesses representing 
the various interests, the references, of course, being to the hear- 
ings before the special committee. 

REFINERS Want Free SUGAR. 
CLAUS A. SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

Mr. Hrxps. In other words, perhaps, you would take it (the tariff) 
all off, would you not, and have free trade? 
fo 5 I would have free trade. (Pt. 27, p. 2277 of 

rings. 

Mr. Finna. You would have free trade in sugar? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Absolutely. (Pt. 27, p. 2278 of Hearings.) 

CHARLES’ R. HEIKE, SECRETARY AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. FROM 
1887 TO 1910. 

Mr. Forpney. Now, if the duty were removed absolutely on sugar, 
could we produce either cane or beets in this country? 

Mr. HEIKE. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. Forpney. Then that would destroy the industry absolutely in 
this country? 

Mr, HEIKE. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And 7 would approve of that? 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes. (Pt. 4, p. 292 of Hearings.) 

WILLIAM G. GILMORE, PARTNER, ARBUCKLE BROS., SUGAR REFINERS. 

Mr. Maprson. In other words, you think the thing to do is to take 
off the duty, and that it would be to your advantage to take it off as a 
refiner of cane su; 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADISON. And you would advocate the taking off of the duty? 

Mr. GILMORE. I would, 5 I am only speaking now per- 
sonally. (Pt. 14, p. 1169 of Hearings.) 

JAMES H. POST, PRESIDENT NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

Mr. Post. If Congress did not need the revenue from sugar. That is 
a different proposition. But they have to have it from something, and 
sugar seems to be the thing that has paid a part of it for a t many 
years. As far as I personally am concerned, I would like to see free 
sugar. As we look at the country at large, however, I think it would be 
a very unfair proposition. (Pt. 6, p. 527 of Hearings.) 

WILLIAM A. J. JAMISON, PARTNER, ARBUCKLE BROS. 

Mr. Raxer. How would it affect you if there was no tax on the im- 
portation of sugar—raw sugar? 

Mr. JAMISON. I think it would enable us to run more constantly. 

Mr. Raker. What do you mean by that, now? 

Mr. JAMISON. To keep up the 5 

Mr. Raxer. Will you explain it 
. JAMISON. I mean we would be able to sell more sugar. 

. RaKER. Do you not have a supply all the time? 

. JAMISON. Well, we are not able to run full at all times. 

7 — 8 Because of the way raw sugar is shipped into the United 
es 

Mr. Jamison. Oh, no; on account of the beet product. If there was 
no Gusts I do not think the beet would be so prosperous, and we would 
probabi . more sugar; if the duty was removed, I mean to say è » 

Mr. KER. * * What would you think would be a fair com- 
pensation e pra Fe 

Mr. Jamison. I think there should be a cent a pound taken off at the 
present time at least, and later 

Mr. Raker. A little more? 

Mr. Jamison. Yes; until it is entirely removed. 
1196 of Hearings.) ° 
EDWIN F. ATKINS, 


(Pt. 14, p. 1195- 


VICE PRESIDENT AND ACTING PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
SUGAR REFINING Co. 

Mr. Hrnps. So that a reduction of the tariff, 
erate amount, would tend to the 5 of 
detriment of the beet-sugar ple 

Mr. ATKINS. Take the independent refiners, outside of our concern 
at all, that represent more than half the supply of the United States. 
They say—and I think they. say truly—that it is for the refiners’ in- 
terest to have a low rate of duty rather than a high rate of duty and 
reduce the basis of value upon which they can sell. The lower the 
price of the refined sugar the greater is the consumption. I think their 
position is well taken. (Pt. 2, p. 174 of Hearings.) 


EFFECT OF FREE SUGAR oN TEHE Domestic INDUSTRY. 


Edwin F. Atkins, vice president and acting president Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co.: 

(Hearings, p. 144.) 

Mr. ATKINS. I think the taking off of all the tariff would so cripple 
the beet-sugar industry in this country and so cripple the Louisiana 
industry that the effect would be 4 apr up the basis of value of the 
imported raw sugars. A moderate reduction in the tariff, which would 
not cripple those industries, would reduce the cost of refined sugar to 
the consumer. There is a great deal between a reduction in your tariff 
rates and an abolition of your duties. 

(Hearings, p. 145.) 

Mr. Hixps. You think that the faking the tariff off would cripple the 

beet-sugar industry? 
Ir. ATKINS. Undoubtedly. 
Mr. Hrxps. That is, you mean drive them out as competitors? 


assing beyond a mod- 
e refiners and to the 
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Mr. ATKINS. It would cripple a great many of them. 
Mr. Hrxps. And wnt would It do to the Louisiana and Texas: people? 
Mr. ATKINS. I do not think they could produce in Louisiana without 


some protec 
(Hearings, p. 165.) 

Mr. Mapison. Suppose we were to have absolute free trade in s 
in this country; suppose we just simply —_ down the bars and 2 
lutely eliminated our tariff duties on aid ye You said a while ago *that 
it would destroy the beet- ong man, di not? 

Mr, ATKINS. Absolute free 3 destroy very many of the 
beet sig ee her all of th 


It would ae the 


Lo fears te ren ao rices down to a point below their cost of 
ape ee a would not 15 the bag Sar a little reduction in the 


temporarily, you are going to advance the price of that me 

Mr. ul the Hawaiian and: the 
Porto Rican producers of sugar 

Mr. ATKINS. It would reduce their r= 

Mr. Maprson. What — 7 — would have on the industry, as to 
whether it would material eon pair and injure it or not? 

Mr. ATKINS. They woul telly you that it would destroy the industry 
completely. And I will tell you no; that it would not. The better of 


them would. go on. 
(Hearings, p. 173.) 
Mr. HIxDS. If we should reduce in this co the tariff on sugar, 
if we should wipe it out, you say it would almost destroy the cane-sugar 
Industry in this country and the beet-sugar industry? 
Mr. ATKINS. Why, I think it would; because $1.34 a hundred is a 
great part of the price, you know. 


CHARLES R: HEIKE, SECRETARY AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. FROM 
188T TO. 1910. 
(Hearings, p. 208.) 
Mr. Fonẽůnxnx. If the duty were removed on a e ed sugar, 
would the benefits inure rá the beet-sugar industry not to the 


refiners that refine foreign 5 raw sugar? 
Mr. HEIKE. The refiners. would. have the advantage. 
Mr Here, TH ie beet ee an apanies bably would find great difi 
The sugar com pro grea: 
culty in making beet sugars at 


(Hearings, p. 238.) 


Mr. FORDNEY: Heike; © Ob. nok Enoe Seat E MAAR: MIIE NY 
clear in one aoe this. morning. I think we 3 n the same 
point, which is the reason I want to be clear: I think you stated to me 
a reduction of the on imported raw sugar would ‘ies surely be dis- 
astrous to the domestic: beet and cane- industry and would inure to the 
benefit of the refineries? 

Mr. Herke. Yes, sir; I think the disaster depends upon the extent. 

Mr. Forpver. If we were to have free trade on sugar, the beet-sugar 
industries; would be obliged to cease? 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes ; arcent the favored localities: 

Mr. ForDNEY. That is, if the price of — — 

The CHAIRMAN. What 15 the answer, Mr. Heike? 

Mr. HEIKE. I say yes; except the favored localities; for instance, 
8 I guess they could. 

Mr. Fo 5 It the price of raw sugar were to be reduced to the 
extent of ‘the a uty? 
Mr. HEIKE, Yes; and if we = absolute free trade. 
—5 FORDNEY. The beet-sugar industry would have to go out of Dusi- 


ness? 
Mr. HRZ. At least the Michigan, I think, would. Per not. For 
that reason, if there was reduction, it should be very slowly made. 


(Hearings, p. 292.) 


Mr. Forpnry. Now, if the 2 were removed absolutely on sugar, 
oe we produce either cane or beets in this country? 
Heike. I doubt it very much. 
Mr. 5 Then that would destroy the industry absolutely in this 
coun 


Mr. Yes. 
Mr. Forpnzy. And you would approve of that? 
Mr. HEIKE. Yes, 


HENRY T. OXNARD, BEET AND CANE SUGAR MANUFACTURER: 
e p. 440.) 


Mr. Raker. How much do gou the duty could. be reduced? 
Mr. OxxaRrD: Not a bit, no > farthing. If you reduce it, you are 
oing to knock out the beet bosinase. The beet business has — vet 
Sevetoped to that point where it Is time to talk of reducing the duty 
75 5 mas if you are going to build it up. If you want to stop it, reduce 
e duty. 


JAMES H. POST, PRESIDENT NATIONAL. SUGAR REFINING CO. 
(Hearings, p. 525.) 


Mr. Sutzer. If the duty was taken off raw entirely, what re- 
duction in price to the consumer would that bring about, in your 
rete oe, Ba fi eap $ ee ceat a po 
country—Louisiana wait. 

(Hearings, p. 536.) 


The CHAIRMAN. You said that if we had all sugar, raw and refined, 
free, that within a year you thought it would reduce the price of sugar 
to the consumer about a cent a pound? 

Mr. Posr. It would not reduce it the full amount of the duty. It 
would put some out of business. It would take two or three years to 
adjust the business, 


(Hearings, p. 542.) 
‘oRDNEY. If we were to deduct the duty from the su 
the duty altogether on 3 would — — be able to 


abolish 
y down in 


Mr. Forp 


wes 5 pened sugar at 2.86% cents 
r. Post. 

Mr. Fonͥůfæꝛbux. And with those righ . your profits would be just as 
great — — they are at the present 


F ou would not have to use that capi- 
FF ties? z x 


Mr. FORDNEY. At that price can any domestic cane or beet sugar 
8 In this country survive? 
ost. It can — 5 in my opinion, except at a few places — in Col- 


Mr. FORDNEY. ey would be ba poe one stroke of the pen b 
that kind of a law, pee they not * 

Mr. Post. Yes, sir. 

HORACE HAVEMEYER, FORMERLY DIRECTOR AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING co., 
NOW SUING FOR CONTROL OF NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
(Hearings, p. 597.) 

Mr. Forpnry. Mr. Havemeyer, let me put it in this way: If the duty 
were removed on all imponted raw sugars t now—it has been clearly 
brought out here by several witnesses that the domestic industry can 
not survive without 3 if the duty were removed right now. 
there is no question in your mind that the beet and cane industry of this 
country would have to cease doing business? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER: Yes; that is my belief if it were removed. 

CHARLES. B. WARREN, PRESIDENT MICHIGAN BEET SUGAR CO. 
(Hearings, p. 721.) 

Mr. Garrerr. Free sugar would reduce the price? 

Mr. Warren. You gave the Cubans a concession, you know. 

Mr. Garretr. Free sugar would reduce the price? 

Mr. WARREN: Certainly, for awhile, until drove us out of busi- 
ness, and then the Germans would take care a 0 a of dry grann- 
lated in Germany, and the Russians in regea See the French in France, 
and they would — 5 the price on raw sugar and you. would pay the 
pe 59 —— they would get it easier. That i is Phat would happen to the 


THOMAS R. CUTLER, PRESIDENT UTAH-IDAHO BRET SUGAR co. 
(Hearings, p. 810.) 

Mr. CUTLER. I think they ought to: be inquired into further.. You are 
as a question, and I will elaborate on it a little bit. The 3 
sine amoring of course, no doubt. for a reduction of the tariff. 

uid be benefited by a reduction of the tariff? Why, the refers as 
Reamer the beet-sugar factories. The refiners, if they can bu elr 
benefited. two-thirds of what they are paying to-day. to-day. wil „ of course, be 


Marey. Raw sugars, you mean? 
Me. CUTLER. Yes; raw They will continue in business and 
S will sell more [oo Figg enii will . N cannae They will sell 
sugar because They will have less money in- 
vested itr th in their business.” There eas a greater oppo 1 make profits 
when sugars are low than when or n are high. It is in favor of the 
refiners, There is a howl for free trade on sugars, but they will 
kill the beet-sugar industry, sure. 
(Hearings, p. SENE 
The CHAIRMAN. You said this morning, progress of the 
examination, that the beet-sugar people po opin pity ot get pre without the 
present tariff. Am I be ge — correctly on tha 
Mr. Curier. I feel tha war —that they could not and pay dividends. 
The CHAIRMAN. And oo y dividends ; end Poy also said charge off the 


proper amount for depreciation of the — . 
Curnen. I said I could not. I not apply it to anyone else. 


I let everybody else make their own statements. 
CHESTER: S: MOREY, PRESIDENT GREAT WESTERN (BEET) SUGAR CO. 


(Hearings, p. 894.) 

Mr. Marny. Something has been said with, respect to the effect 3 
the beet industry in case of the repeal of the present tariff. t 
found to be advantageous? 

Mr. Morey. We could not live without the present tariff. I do not 
believe there would be a beet factory in the United States if the tariff 
were removed. That is my honest opinion. 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT WESTERN SUGAR REFINING: co. AND 
SPRECKELS SUGAR CO. 


(Hearings, p. 957.) 

Mr. Sprec ff!!! ᷣͤ ß Sheen et wera Re 
death of the beet-sugar industry in this country. loy lots of 
labor in the factories. Of course, they will have 3 — ook bere — employ- 
ment if those factories are closed. 

(Hearings, p. 991.) 


Mr. SPRECKELS. statement is that if the duty was taken off that 
tion of the beet-sugar interests in this country. 
Mr. MADISON. 


PRECKELS. I mean the utter destraction of it. 
(Hearings, p. 1018.) 


Mr. -HIxNDs. So it is — 3 certain that by doing as this cir- 
cular advises—taking the pro jon from the beet-sugar companies 
and turning it to the refineries, the trust, and the other refineries—you 
would get cheaper sugar? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. No: not at all; — Sti be are going to drive out 
the beet business, and, of course, the be that amount of de- 
reo ye rigs ge and the question is, Can: that eee be made up elsewhere? 

t can not be made up, of course there will be a shortage, and 
ee the law of supply and demand is going to rule. 


CHARLES W. NIBLEY, DIRECTOR, UTAH-IDAHO SUGAR co. 
(Hearings. p. 1107.) 


vou believe that there is no 1 ation that 
regard to the 3 of sugar and the price of 
e cost of sugar to the con- 


Mr. SULZER. I my so 
Congress can enact 
sugar to the “ae that nt would cheapen th 


sumer thereof 
Mr. N IRT. Ob could. If they took the tariff off 


; I think they 
of sugar entirely ià think it would ö y cheapen the price 
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a little temporarily, but it would be at the ruin of the great beet-sugar 


industry—the utter ruin. 
Mr. SULZER, You are pretty sure of that, in your judgment. 
Mr. NIBLxx. I am. 
(Hearings, pp. 1107-1108.) 


Mr. Raker. There is one other question I would like to ask Mr. 
Nibley. He has been very positive in one answer, and I would like to 
have him take his time and get it in the record as he understands it. 
You say, if the tariff was taken off of sugar, the importation of sugar, 
raw and refined—I understand both—or either, that it would ruin the 
beet-sugar industry? 

Mr, NIBLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Will you explain, Mr. Nibley, why it would? 

Mr. NIBLEY. Because Sagat would be temporarily, for a year or two 
or three, cheaper, so much cheaper that it would ruin that industry, 
and my opinion is—of course, that can 3 be a matter of opinion 
with vou or I or anybody—my opinion is that in a little while the 
sag would come back to about where it was before, and that it might 

fixed up in some way so that it would be even more. 

Mr, Raker. But you did not get the purport of my question, and 
waea I get seats am through. You say it would ruin the beet industry? 

r. NIBLEY. Yes, 

Mr. Raker Which means the cultivation of the beets, the beet 
manufactories, and those engaged in either of them? 

Mr. Nipiwy. That is what it means. 

Mr. Raker. It would ruin their business? 

Mr. NıBLEY. Certainly it would. 

Mr. Raker. They could not stand a reduction of half a cent? 

Mr. NIBLEY. No, no. I think some of the factories now are not mak- 
ing er a dollar a bag, on an average, where they have to ship it to 

e river. 

WILLIAM F. GILMORE, PARTNER IN ARBUCKLE BROS. 


(Hearings, p. 1168.) 


Mr. Maptson. Suppose we just went to work and took the duty off, 
then what would occur? . 

Mr. GILMORE. There would be cheaper sugar. 

Mr. Maprson. What would be the effect as to your people—beneficial 
or otherwise? 

Mr. GILMORE. It would be beneficial in so much that we would have 
only about half the money invested in the job. 

Mr. Maprson. It would be beneficial inasmuch as it would destroy 
the beet-sugar people? 

Mr. GILMORE. It would keep them at home. 

Mr. Mapison. Keep them in a limited locality? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes. A 

Mr. Maprson. And leave the field to you people that is naturally 
yours, as you feel? 

Mr. GILMORE. Our natural field; yes. 

WILLIAM A. JAMISON, PARTNER IN ARBUCKLE BROS. 
(Hearings, p. 1195.) 


Mr. Jamison. If there was no duty, I do not think the beet would 
be so prosperous, and we would probably sell more sugar. If the duty 
was removed, I mean to say. 


F. C. LOWRY, SALES AGENT, FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
(Hearings, p. 1612.) 


Mr. Fonẽůbxnx. You do not care a snap about the domestic industry, 
do you, in reference to this statement, if your statement just now 
tru 


e 
0 Mr. 2 You say I do not care a snap about the domestic in- 
ustr; 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. You do not care whether it succeeds or not. You 
are not interested in the welfare of the beet and cane sugar industry 
of this country. 

Mr. Lowry. Not particularly; no. 

Mr. Forpney, You, then, would be willing to have sukar put upon 
the free list, even though it crushed out this domestic industry? 

Mr. Lowry. No, sir; I de not think it woud be quite fair to pat 
sugar on the free list. I think it would be very desirable from the 
consumer's standpoint, but I am frank to say that I do not think it 
would be quite fair at this time. 


(Hearings, p. 1735.) 


Mr. Forpnry. If taking off the duty would destroy the industry, you 
would destroy it, would you? 

Mr. Lowry. How is that? 

Mr, Forpney. If by putting imported raw sugars on the free list the 
domestic beet and cane industries in this country would perish, you 
would destroy them, would you? 

Mr. Lowry. I testified yesterday that I did not think it would be 
fair to the domestic industry to put sugar on the free list. 


JOHN DYMOND, LOUISIANA SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Hearings, pp. 1792-1793.) 


Mr. Raker. Will you just tell me how it will affect the Louisiana 

lanters, supposing we should reduce the tariff by about one-half on 
Phe im 24 — of sugar, raw sugar and refined es gy 

Mr. Dyaroxp. I should say they would not be able to pay their debts, 
if they had any. 

Mr. RAKER. y? 

Mr. Druoxp. Simply from the fact that they would get still less for 
their sugar than they now do, and they are right on the fighting line 
now, ond it is only the most enterprising, skillful ones who are suc- 
cessful. 


THEODORE S. WILKINSON, LOUISIANA CANE PLANTER AND MANUFACTURER. 
(Hearings, p. 1814.) 


Mr. Forpney. Now, Mr. Wilkinson, you are familiar with our tariff 
laws and know what the duty is on 1 ol The bulk of our raw im- 
port sugars that pay duty come from ba, and the duty on Cuban 
sugar is 1.848 cents per pound. If that auty were removed and it 
were possible for refiners to buy foreign sugar for just that much less, 
how qong would your sugar industry Louisiana continue to do busi- 
ness 

Mr. WıLKıxsox, It would go out very soon. Of course there would 
be intermediate steps. The first step would be to grind up our stock 
in hand, but that would go out very soon. 


Mr. Forpnny. The refiners could refine foreign sugar and undersell 
you and drive you out of business? 
Mr, WILKINSON. Yes. z 


J. E. BURGUIERES, VICE PRESIDENT NEW ORLEANS SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


(Hearings, p. 1872.) 

Mr. Mabtsox. Do you think a material cut could be made in the 
tariff without seriously injuring your industry? 

Mr. Burcureres. I maintain, and our records will prove it, that no 
cut could be made without seriously hampering the industry and with- 
holding any further developments. 

Mr. MADISON. seh gy the sugar tariff was cut in two? 

Mr. Burcurerss. If the sugar tariff was cut in two, it would com- 
pletely and meee annihilate the sugar industry of Louisiana. 

Mr. MADISON, wine t off of the face of the earth 

Mr. Burcureres. Wipe it off of the face of the earth. 

(Hearings, p. 1876.) 

Mr. Forpney. Mr. Burguieres, you have stated that one-half of the 
people of the State of Loulslana, if I am correct in my assertion, are 
8 in the production ot ge You have also stated that the 
boll weevil is a great menace to the cotton industry of your State. 
oo BURGUIERES. It has reduced it 75 per cent in the last two or 

ree years, 

Mr. Forpyey. Is it not true, sir, that the agitation of men who be- 
lieve in free trade on sugar or a material reduction in the duty on 
sugar are a ss menace to the people of the State of Louisiana and 
the sugar industry than the boll weevil is to the cotton industry? 

Mr. BURGUIERES. I have never had a doubt about that, sir. 

Mr. Forpney. I agree with you. They are worse, ten times over, 
than the boll weevil. 

woe BURGUIERES. I think ten times would be putting it very mildly, 
sir. 
Mr. Forpney. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. BURGUIERES. A million times would not be too many times. 


WILLIAM C. STUBBS, LOUISIANA SCIENTIFIC AND AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 


(Hearings, p. 1910.) 


Mr. Forpney. Doctor, in calling you back here to testify further, is 
it not your opinion right now that they might just as well right now 
as ever arpat any idea they may have that they can get any opinion 
out of you that this industry can live without a tariff? 

Mr. Šruses. I want to say, Mr. HarDWICK, it is only a question of 
this: If you, as a Democratic Party here, are willing to sacrifice the 
beet-sugar industry of the United States and the cane-sugar industry, 
all you have to do on earth is to take the tariff off. 

r. FORDNEY. Good. 

Mr. Srusss. And I want to say another thing. It takes three years 
to go out of the sugar industry and it takes three years to go back. 
If you were to come to Louisiana to-morrow and start cane 8 
it would be three R basin before you would have a product for sale. 
When you abolish this tariff or interfere with it in such a manner as 
to make sugar growing unprofitable, we would live two or three years, 
because it would take us that long to get out of the industry. Then 
you can expect our biggest factories to go to Cuba and Porto Rico 
and our small ones to go to the junk heap. 

If you are willing to destroy an industry like our sugar industry in 
Louisiana and to destroy this beet-sugar industry, and I do not know 
how much that is worth, and do not want the revenue from sugar, 
au you Daye to do is to do that, and you can write our obituary the 

ou do it. = 
5 CHAIRMAN. That is what every beneficiary of the tariff says, 
from California to Maine. 


WASHINGTON B. THOMAS, CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS AMERICAN 
SUGAR REFINING CO, 


(Hearings, p. 2025.) 


Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I think a material reduction in the tariff would 

bly increase the business of the refineries on the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Hrxps. That is, of the cane refineries? 

Mr. Tuomas. Of the cane refineries, and would adversely affect the 
beet-sugar factories. 

Mr. IIIxps. So that in the grand strategy gof the sugar situation a 
little lowering of the tariff would tend, probably, to help the cane 
refineries and check, perhaps, the beet-sugar refineries? 

2 Tuomas. To some extent. That would be the tendency, I 
thin 

TRUMAN G. PALMER, BEET-SUGAR STATISTICIAN. 
(Hearings, p. 2785.) 


Mr. PALMER. Not ouy would our eight or nine hundred thousand 
tons be wiped out, but the wonderful stimulus that free entry into our 
market has had on the sugar produced in Hawaii and in Porto Rico 
would be gone, and those countries not only would not increase, but, in 
my judgment, would decrease their production. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can not those prominent countries hold their own 
with the beet countries of Europe? 
Mr. MaLnx. The difficulty is they did not do it before. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are built up now; they are established and on 
heir feet. 
$ Mr. MALBY. I think they could help. 

Mr. PALMER. Porto Rico can not produce as cheaply as Cuba, 


WALLACE P. WILLETT, EXPERT SUGAR STATISTICIAN, 


(Hearings, p. 3087.) 


Mr. Hıxps. You would not think, then, that free sugar is com- 
patible with the conditions of the beet-sugar industry? 

Mr. WILLETT. Decidedly not. 

Mr. Hixps. Decidedly not. So that, if you had free sugar, you 
would pare to have some other method of encouraging the beet-sugar 

dustr 
8 5 Nilunrr. Well, yes, sir. You mean a bounty? 
Mr. Hinxps. You would have to have something of that sort, would 
you not, unless you wished to let the beet-sugar industry go? 

Mr, WILLETT. Yes; you would have to have something of that kind. 
There would be none of the domestic industry that could livè under 
free sugar. 

Mr. Hrxps. I just wanted to find out exactly what was in rn 
mind on that question, which I thought was a very important question, 
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Mr. WILLETT. Yes, All the evidence shows that, I think, before 
the committee or anywhere. 


(Hearings, p: 3752.) 


Mr. Marey. When we assemble ourselves and say “If it were not 
for the tariff we would get sugar 11 cents per pound less,” I sincerel 
doubt it, because of the fact that if our e ations were real z 
and it was reduced 1% cents per pound, I venture the suggestion there 
would be no 8 peared in the United States; and if no sugar were 
poatea in the United States, which production now amounts to 

50,000 tons, the price of sugar would not be reduced 11 cents, but by 
reason of that quantity being taken from the world’s supply the chances 
are more than equal the price to the consumer under those conditions 
would be the full amount of the duty now paid. Now, those are matters 
which I want to submit to you and ask you whether or not they are 
entitled to very careful consideration at all times when we are dealing 
with this subject. a 

Mr. WILLxrr. I think, Judge MALBY, you are absolutely correct in 
every statement you have made, in the event of the entire duty being 
taken off of sugar. 


THE Two CONFLICTING INTERESTS. 


It thus appeared from the testimony before the special com- 
mittee that the sugar industry was divided into two branches, 
whose interest would be diametrically affected by a reduction 
or the remoyal of the duty. On the one hand are the great 
refineries, which import large quantities of raw sugar of an 
average basis of, say, 96 per cent of purity and whose sole busi- 
ness is to transform this into pure granulated sugar. On the 
other hand are the sugar producers of the country, who raise 
the sugar from the soil. Of these, the cane producers sell their 
raw sugar to refiners or, as in the case of the large part of the 
Hawaiian crop, refine it in a refinery which they control. In 
the case of beet growers, however, no raw sugar is manufac- 
tured, but the product leaves the factories as pure granulated 
Sugar equal for every practical purpose to that refined by the 
refiners. À 

It is not difficult to discover the underlying reason for the 
desire of the refiners for the abolition of the duty: They will 
get their raw material cheaper and, consequently, will have less 
capital invested in their raw material, or, as they express it, 
tied up in the tariff. They will lose less money in the T 
pounds of raw sugar which is. lost in the manufacture of 100 
pounds of refined sugar. They will be able to make the same, 
or a greater, margin of profit upon the difference in prices be- 
tween raw and refined, and will, therefore, make a larger per- 
centage on their decreased capital. (Testimony of Edwin F. 
Atkins, 174; Chas. R. Heike, 287; James H. Post, 542; Wm. G. 
Gilmore, 1168; Wm. A. Jamison, 1211; F. C. Lowry, 1611-1612; 
©. A. Spreckels; 2249-2250, 2277.) They claim, and I see no 
reason to doubt their contention, that their differential, or 
difference, of 73 cents per hundred pounds in the duty between 
pure raw sugar and refined sugar is of no practical benefit to 
them, and that they will cheerfully sacrifice it for the sake of 
the advantages to be gained by a removal of the duty. (Testi- 
mony of Edwin F. Atkins, 130, 132; Chas. R. Heike, 257; Wm. G. 
Gilmore, 1141; Wm. A. Jamison, 1212; C. A. Spreckels, 2255. 
See also Dr. H. W. Wiley, 3446.) : 

All these facts are so well understood that it is dificult to 
conceive of the sincerity of the claim that the refiners are 
benefiting by the tariff and would be injured by its abolition. 
Yet this claim is a popular one among those who are seeking 
political capital out of the present bill, particularly so far as 
the interests of the American Sugar Refining Co., commonly 
known as the Sugar Trust, are concerned. The testimony 
before the committee, however, shows that the interests of the 
American are substantially identical with those of the other 
refiners doing a similar business. It is true that the founder 
of the corporation, H. O. Havemeyer, after vainly attempting 
to get a reduction of the tariff (Hearings, p. 79), conceived the 
brilliant idea of making large investments in beet sugar so 
that the American would be on both sides of the tariff fence 
(Hearings, p. 2036), but if his plans contemplated a domina- 
tion of the beet-sugar industry, they proved abortive, for that 
industry, as foreseen by the present acting president (Hearings, 
p. 86), grew beyond his control, and since his death the beet- 
sugar holdings of the corporation have been steadily reduced. 
At present the profits of the American from refining are 
$3,000,000 a year. (Hearings, p. 50.) So that the interests of 
the corporation are overwhelmingly with the other refiners in 
favor of a reduction or removal of the tariff. 


Tur Cursr Reason WHY REFINERS WANT FREN SUGAR, 


The reasons above given by the refiners as to the benefits to 
be derived from free sugar seem to be sufficient, but there is 
another and more cogent reason for their anxiety in this behalf. 
It appears that the competition of the beet-sugar producers is 
making serious inroads upon the profits of the refiners and 
that a reduction or removal of the tariff is looked forward to 


~ Mr. 
York? 


as a means of checking or destroying this active and growing - 
competition and restoring the complete supremacy of the refin- 
ing interests. On this point I will let the refiners speak for 
themselyes: 

The CHARMAN. Is it really on account of the competition, Mr. 


Atkins ? 
Mr. ATKINS. I think so. There is very much larger capac- 
ity than is and the beet are taking away the trade of 


the refiners year by year. (Atkins, 48.) 

Mr. Maprson. So you can hardly ascribe it to the fierce competition 
by the beet-sugar people? 

Mr. ATKINS. Certainly. All that beet sugar comes on the market at 
a certain season of the year, It is all produced in about three months’ 
time. hey all want to market it Just as rapidly as possible, and in 
order to do that they come to the eastern points. alifornia sugar 
comes into Chicago and the Michigan sugar into Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, and eastern refineries—not only the American Sugar Refining 
Co., but the others—have to reduce or close down until the beet sugars 
are out of the way. Any refining that is done between the Ist of Oc- 
hee — the 1st of January is done without any profit and very often 
at_a loss, 

Mr. Maprson. Then, as a matter of fact, your competition with the 
beet-sugar people only exists during a few months of the year? 

„ ATKINS. Three months, and that is 25 per cent of the whole 
(Atkins, 49.) 


time. 

Mr. Maprsow. You stated a moment ago, Mr. Atkins, or this morning, 
that you decidedly opposed going into the beet-sugar business. What 
was the reason of that? * * * 

Mr. ATKINS. The beet-sugar business was a competitive business. It 
penoa in the western territories, where our market lay. That is, 

say our market, I mean the market of the refiners, the various re- 
finers. As that industry grew, and I foresaw that it would grow 
rapidly, I believed that it would reduce the volume of business, not 
only of the American * Refining Co., but of all the refiners on 
the Atlantic coast, and although we had millions of dollars invested 
in the business there we were building up a competitive business, one 
that would compete with ourselves and one which was bound to get 
away from us—we could not control it in the end. I say we. I had no 
connection whatever with it; that was simply a business man’s opinion. 
(Atkins, 85-86.) 

Mr. GARRETT. Do you know whether last year, at the time that beet- 
sugar manufactories began operation 8 the refining plants be- 
loi to the American Sugar fi. o. received instructions to, 
or did, without instructions, withdraw from the territory usually cov- 
ered by the beet-sugar trade? 

Mr. ATKINS. No; not through any instructions. They were forced 
to withdraw from the territory owing to the cutting of 


rices. We 
eould not pay duty on imported sugars and get them so far west as 
would enable us to sell im competitiom with beet sugars. ( 


kins, 94.) 
Mr. Rakur. How far west do you ship? 
Mr. ArKins.. We ship, when we are able to do so, out to Omaha and 


Kansas City. 

Mr. Raxer. You ship no farther than those points? 

Mr. ArKiNnsS. We would if we could, but we can not get in there ow- 
rc, Pha the competition of the beet factories. * * (Atkins, 99.) 

r. Hrxps. You think that the taking the tariff off would cripple 

the beet-sugar industry ? 

Mr. ATKINS, Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Hrxps. That is, mean drive them out as competitors? 


Mr. ATKINS. It wo cripple a reat many of them. 5 
Mr. Hixps. And what would do to the Louisiana and Texas 


le? 
5 ATKINS. I do not think they could produce in Louisiana without 
some protection. — 
Hrxps. If those people were eliminated, of whom would the 
American people buy their sugar? 
Mr. ATKINS, They would buy sugars abroad, They could get a little 
Sugar Trust would still be in business 
selling to them? ; 
Mr. ATKINS. Buying from them? 
li people. 
Mr. ArRINS. In all 1 (A 145.) 
Mr. FORDNEY. eike, you 
Mr. Herken. Of the beet-sugar companies, did I not? 
Mr. Forpney. As against the indu: 


! 
Mr. Hixps. No; selling to the e 
an advantage to fae’ refineries ? 996!!! Se one Coens 
No; in favor of the 99 ar poo in EE, the duty is. 


Mr. HEIKE. 
Mr. Forpney. If the duty were removed on foreign imported sugar, 
would the benefits inure to. the beet-su industry and not the refiners 


that refine foreign imported raw sugar 

Mr. HEIKE. The refiners would have the advantage. 

Mr. Forpney. That is what I meant. 

Mr. HEIKE. The beet-sugar com es 3 would find great dif- 
ficulty in making beet sugars at all. (Heike, ) 

Mr. Maprson. It would be beneficial (removing the duty from raw 
sugar), inasmuch as it would destroy the beet-sugar people? 

Mr. GILMORE. It would keep them at home. 

Mr. Mapison. Keep them in a limited locality? 

Mr. GILMORE.. Yes. 

Mr. Maprson. And leave the field to you people that is naturally 
yours, as you feel? 

Mr. GILMORE. Our natural field. Yes. A 

Mr. Maprson. In other words, you feel that all east of the Missis- 
sippi River, where they can not very well produce sugar beets, is the 
naturak field of the can r refiners, while the plains and moun 
States, where conditions are favorable to the production of beet. sugar, 
is the natural field for the beet-sugar poopie? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes; I think so. (Gilmore, 1168.) 

Michigan sugar, you say, competes with yours in New 


Mr. Jamrson. Yes; the Michigan sugar has been down to New York 
State and all through there. It has interfered with us very largely in 
sales in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Raker. And West Virginia? 


Mr. Jamison. ¥es. 

Mr. Raker. How would it affect you if there was no tax on the im- 
portation of sugar—-raw sugar? 

Mr. Jamison. I think it would enable us to run more constantly. 
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. Raker. What do you mean by that, now? 
. JAMISON. To keep up the capacity. 
Mr. Raker. Will you explain it? 
. JAMISON. I mean we would be able to sell more sugar. 
. Raker. Do you not have a supply all the time? 
„ JaMIson. Well, we are not able to run full at all times. 
a At 8 Because of the way raw sugar is shipped into the United 
ates 
Mr. Jamison. Oh, no; on account of the beet product. If there was 
no duty, I do not think the beet would be so prosperous, and we would 
e 1 sugar. If the duty was removed, I mean to say. 
amison, à 
Mr. SULZER, Í understood you to vere | that you believed the tariff on 
raw sugar should be materially redu 
Mr. Jamison, Yes. 


8 8 Just to what extent, in your judgment, should it be 
u 

— — Jamison. I should think it should certainly be reduced 1 cent a 
pound. é 


Mr. SULZER. One cent a pound? 

Mr. JAMISON. Yes. 

Mr. SGLZER. If it were reduced by legislation 1 cent a pound what, in 
your opinion, would be the result 

Mr. Jamison. Well, I think it would confine the sale of beets 5 
largely into their own territory instead of W them to abso 
freight rates and sell their product about 10 or 20 points under the 
„ coming into this territory. It costs them anywhere 
from half a cent to three-quarters of a cent per pound freight to get it 
here. (Jamison, 1201.) 

Mr. Hrxps. Can you tell me how far in the East the beet-sugar people 
are able to market their sugar? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. There is the dividing line on the Missouri River. 
They sometimes come as far as Pittsburgh. I think the American Beet 
Sugar Co. has come once as far as New York City. 

r. Hrnps. Have they not come into New England, Mr. Spreckels? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. They have come into the State of New York. 

Mr. Hryps. Have they not also come into New England some? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. I think so. 

Mr. Hinps. One member of the firm of Arbuckles testified that they 
had come into New England. 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Yes, sir. 

ng Hixbs. Are they showing a tendency to come farther east all the 

e 


Mr. SPRECKELS. They are. 

Mr. Hrxps. And they make the competition severer, if it is competition? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Yes. 

Mr. Hrnps. Continual 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Yes. 
burgh. (C. A. Spreckels, 2267. 

Mr. Hrxps. Mr. Spreckels. you have been carry 
reduce the tariff as benefic to the cane-sugar re 


Mr. SPRECKELS. I have. 
be l. 8. to the beet-sugar refiners? 


ly? 
7 — 207 have frequently come as far as Pitts- 


on a campaign to 
ers? 


Mr. Hrxps. Of course, that will 

Mr. SPRECKELS. To some extent it will. A. Spreckels, 2275.) 

Mr. Hrxps. In other words, penes you would take it (the tarif) 
off, would you not. and haye trade? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. I would have free trade. 

Mr. Hinps. You would have free trade in sugar? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Absolutely. (C. A. Spreckels, 2277, 2278.) 

With the interests of the two great branches of the sugar 
industry thus diametrically opposed, the present bill proposes 
to sacrificé one absolutely and leave the field in the possession 
of the other, the reason being as stated in the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means accompanying this bill: 

Beet sugar leaves the first manufacturing establishment in a refined 
condition, but all cane sugar, which constitutes about four-fifths of our 
consumption, m ed; consequently the refining interest is the 

ost important factor connected with sugar manufacturing in the 
Unitea States. Therefore the industrial position of refining requires 


rimary consideration. (Majority report, Committee on ays and 


euns. p. 5.) 

I can not subscribe to this conclusion. I do not think the 
mere magnitude of the refining interest output requires that it 
be given primary consideration in the struggle for control of 
the American market now in progress between the refiners and 
the beet-sugar producers. I would not wantonly attack either 
of these great industries, preferring to hold the scales of justice 
eyen, but I say, unhestitatingly, that if it becomes necessary to 
sacrifice one to the other it should not be the beet-sugar indus- 
try that should be sacrificed, provided the best interests of the 
whole country are to be considered. 


VALUE OF BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


The whole history of the culture of the sugar beet shows that 
low prices for sugar throughout the world began when men 
turned their backs on the plausible theory that the world’s 
supply could be most cheaply raised by the cheap labor of the 
Tropical Zone and began to raise sugar in the Temperate Zone 
by the cultivation of beets. The history of the world further 
shows that in every country this has been regarded as a new 
and untried experiment, that all sorts of protective tariffs, 
bounties, and other forms of so-called“ hothousing“ were neces- 
sary before farmers could be educated, capital interested, manu- 
factories established, and consumers converted, but that in the 
end that production could be stimulated until the age-long su- 
premacy of tropical cane sugar was successfully challenged and 
beet sugar established as an equal competitor in the race. The 
story of this struggle is interesting even in the figures of a 
statistical table. (Hearings, p. 3613.) 


Cane and beet sugar production of the world, 1812 to 1910. 
[Compiled by Truman G. Palmer.] 


Tons of 2,240 pounds. 


Beet. Cane. Beet. 
1 x EA eee EEI 
8) OF 8 
1,150,000 1, 100,000 50, 000 95.65 4.35 
1, 400, 000 1, 200, 000 200,000 85.8 14.2 
1,420,558 1,219,558 201,000 85. 9. 14.1 
1,381,817 1,202,817 79,000 87.0 13.0 
1,413,498 1,176, 498 , 237,000 83.2 16.8 
1,509,214 1,259, 214 250,000 83.4 16.6 
1, 662, 253 1, 300, 253 362, 000 78.2 21.8 
1,893, 504 1,510, 504 383,000 79.8 20.2 
1,674, 316 1, 201, 316 383,000 77.1 22.9 
1,841, 264 1,496, 264 345,000 81.3 18.7 
2, 006, 226 1, 601, 226 405,000 79.8 20.2 
1,944, 193 1, 486, 193 458, 000 76.4 23.6 
1, 809, 664 1, 433, 664 436,000 76.7 23.3 
1,958, 413 1,417,413 541,000 72.4 27.6 
2, 168, 872 1, 488, 872 680, 000 68.6 31.4 
2,022, 407 1,378, 407 644,000 68.2 31.8 
2,264,871 1,636,096 628,775 72.3 27.8 
2,233,130 1,585, 309 647,521 7.0 29.0 
2, 495, 285 1, 662, 239 833, 46 66.6 33.4 
2,527, 181 1,599, 488 927, 693 63.3 36.7 
2,650, 663 1, 791, 184 859,479 67.6 32.4 
2,965, 329 1, $40, 986 1,124,243 65.1 37.9 
2.857, 612 1,711, 763 1,145, 849 59.9 40.1 
2,922, 017 1, 756. 681 1, 165, 236 60.1 39.9 
3,043,749 1,692, 828 1,350, 921 55.6 44.4 
2, 766, 270 1, 682, 531 1,083, 739 60.8 39.2 
3,114, 273 1,715,900 1, 398, 373 55.1 44.9 
3, 515, 266 1,965, 990 1,549,276 55.0 44.1 
3, 334, 268 1, 903, 316 1, 430, 952 57.1 42.9 
3, 648, 847 1,902, 346 1,746, 501 52.1 47.9 
3, 847. 668 2,016, 084 1,831,584 52.4 47.6 
4,217,142 2,104,072 2,113,070 49.9 50.1 
4,871,079 2,547,531 2,323, 548 52.3 47.7 
5,099, 255 2, 592, 647 2, 506, 608 50.8 49.2 
4, 888, 340 2, 702, 850 2,185, 490 55.3 44.7 
5,513,278 2, 805, 735 2, 707, 543 50.9 49.1 
5,084,981 2, 642, 000 2,442,981 52.0 48.0 
5, 224, 379 2,480, 700 2, 743, 679 47.5 52.5 
6,054, 209 2,475, 800 3,578, 400 40.9 59.1 
6, 524, 609 2, 868, 900 3. 655, 709 44.0 56.0 
6, 683, 497 3,231, 561 3,451, 936 48.3 51.7 
6, 431, 609 3,045, 186 3,386,426 47.3 52.7 
7,379, 862 3, 531, 621 3, $48, 241 47.9 52.1 
8, 247,553 3,510, 670 4,736,883 42.6 - 57.4 
7,056, 401 2,809, 477 4, 246, 924 39.8 60.2 
7, 718, 279 2, S41, 857 4,876,422 36.8 63.2 
7, 060, 068 2, 864, 255 4,795,813 87.4 62.6 
7,931,275 2, 995, 438 4,935, 837 37.8 62.2 
8, 500. 109 3,050. 294 5, 503,815 35.7 64.3 
9, 618, 333 3, 646, 059 5,972,274 37.9 62.1 
10,895, 588 4,078, 944 6, 816, 644 37.4 62.6 
9, 804, 339 4,144,453 5, 659, 886 42.3 57.7 
10, 333, 674 4, 244, 206 6, 089, 468 41.1 58.9 
9, 552, 635 4,629,937 4.922, 698 48.5 51.5 
13, 950, 992 6, 733, 626 7, 217, 366 48.2 51.8 
14, 486, 073 7, 342, 255 7,143, 818 50.7 49.3 
13, 886, 681 6,914, 481 6,972, 200 49.8 50.2 
14, 565, 944 7, 638, 069 6, 927,875 52.4 47.6 
14, 920, 548 8,333, 042 6, 587, 506 55.8 44.2 
16, 926, 398 8,371, 178 8, 555, 220 49.5 50.5 
No data. 2 French product. 3 France, 35,000 tons; Germany, 1,408 tons. 


Not only have the European nations which have protected the 
beet-sugar industry become self-supporting and exporters of 
sugar, but the cultivation of the sugar beet has had an extraor- 
dinary effect upon their general agricultural prosperity. Not 
only does it necessitate careful farming, but the beet itself by 
breaking up the deep soil with its tap-root and innumerable 
rootlets greatly incredses the yield of cereal crops planted in 
rotation with it. (Hearings, pp. 2497-2498.) 

The effect in Germany was thus described: 


(Hearings, p. 2506.) 


Mr. PALMER. This is showing what Germany has done in the way of 
increasing her yield. In wheat in 25 Germany increased her yield 

r acre 58.8 per cent. During that time the price of wheat increased 
3.5 per cent. But Germany reduced her acreage of wheat notwith- 
stan: that 4.5 per cent. On rye she increased her yield 85.1 per 
cent; the pies of rye increased 42.4 per cent, and she increased her 
aeren 1 in Of barley she increased her yield 64.8 per 
cent; the 


cent; she reduced her 
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The CHAIRMAN. That is what we would like to hear you explain 
about; why do you think she did it? 

Mr. PALMER. On account of the indirect advantages, nothing else. 

The CHAIRMAN. Indirect agricultural benefit to the land? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. 

In America a case was cited where a farmer in Utah in- 
creased his yield of wheat from 25 bushels to 45 bushels to the 
acre by planting it after sugar beets. (Hearings, p. 2498.) In 
Germany a like experiment on 135 farms showed an increase in 
wheat of 24 per cent, in rye 15 per cent, in barley 25 per cent, in 
oats 414 per cent, and in potatoes 102 per cent. (Hearings, p. 
2787.) That our Department of Agriculture does not believe 
that the refining interest requires primary consideration is 
shown by the following testimony of Dr. Wiley: 

(Hearings, p. 3455.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us see how far you will go in this matter of pro- 
tection. Suppose the truth is that it costs about 4 cents a pound to 
produce every pound of beet and cane sugar in the United States, while 
other countries may, on account of their condition, method of produc- 
tion, labor. or other causes, produce cane sugar for 1 cent per pound 
and beet sugar for 2 cents per pound, do yon still think the American 
consumer ought to pay the difference In price? 

Dr. WILEY. That is a pretty difficult proposition; you are asking me 
to consider a good many ine: 

The CHAIRMAN. I just want to see how far you are a protectionist. 

Dr. Wiker. I will teli you very frankly how far I will.go. When I 
consider the beneficial effect of this sugar industry on other ‘icultural 
industries I would go as far as it would be profitable to the farmers of 
the United States to maintain that industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. No matter how much it cost the people who con- 
sumed that * 

Dr. Winey. Yes; no matter how much it cost. If it were a benefit to 
the agricultural interests of this country as a whole, then I am for it. 
If I look at it 5 from a standpoint of the interest of the man mak- 
ing the sugar, as I stated before, I would not want to tax myself as a 
consumer too much, but if I see by paying a little more for my su 
the t agricultural industry in this country is benefited, I am 
ing to pay it. I would go just that far. 


There are still other matters which should be taken into con- 
sideration in determining which interest deserves primary con- 
sideration. For economic reasons refineries must be located 
on the seacoast (Hearings, pp. 595, 1012), where the supply of 
raw sugar is available. Their history shows a large percentage 
of failures while they were split into small, competing con- 
cerns, and their officers claimed emphatically that only through 
combination into a few large concerns were they able to effect 
those economies necessary to successful operation. (Hearings, 
pp. 20, 180, 2022.) Beet-sugar factories, on the other hand, 
are established at numerous points in the interior in compara- 
tively small and independent units, where combination on a 
large scale does not seem to be necessary or possible to produce 
efficiency. (Hearings, pp. 1090, 1101.) 

THE INTERESTS OF THE CONSUMER. 


Where, then, are we to seek for the reason for this sudden 
and unexpected solicitude on the part of the majority of this 
House for the interests controlling the refining of foreign raw 
sugar? It is stated as a convenient makeshift that the removal 
of duty is in the interest of the consumer. 

Who has spoken for the consumer? It is true that the mails 
of every Member of this House have been flooded with petitions 
on yellow, perforated paper, praying for a reduction or re- 
moval of the duty. Some members of the special committee, 
during the early stages of the hearing, showed that they had 
mistaken this for the voice of the people. One of the most im- 
portant results of the committee’s investigation, however, was 
to disclose the source of this agitation. Mr. Frank C. Lowry, 
whose name has extensively appeared as “secretary of the 
committee of wholesale grocers,” was summoned before the 
committee. It soon developed that Mr. Lowry was the sales 
agent of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., one of the concerns 
vitally interested in the reduction of the tariff. It was fur- 
ther shown that his “committee of wholesale grocers” was a 
hollow sham, having no organization, no dues, and no meetings, 
eyen to the extent that no two had ever met together. (Hear- 
ings, pp. 1607-1611.) The entire initiative in the matter 
had come from the Federal Sugar Refining Co. and its presi- 
dent, Mr. Claus A. Spreckels. The money for this campaign 
had been contributed solely by the Federal Sugar Refining 
Co. (Hearings, pp. 2276, 3379), no grocer or consumer haying 
paid a dollar for the cause (Hearings, p. 1608). The yellow 
petitions had been sent out, together with a circular which was 
shown upon cross-examination to abound in misstatements of 
fact and erroneous conclusions. Seldom has a bubble blown to 
such proportions as to resemble a popular demand been so 
effectually pricked by a little cross-examination as were the 
statements in this circular -when its author appeared before 
the committee. (See particularly pp. 1634-1637 and testimony 
of T. G. Palmer, pp. 2603, 2621, 2670, 2675-2677.) 

The real position of the consumer in this country is not diffi- 
cult to discover. To one who appreciates the significance of 
actions as compared with words, it can be found summarized 
in the following table: 


r 
1l- 


American and European per capita consumption. 


2 
Otto. Licht’s monthly report, dated Magdeburg, December 9, 1910 
gives the following table, showing the per gaits consumption in Éurope : 


Pounds. 

64,724, 43.45 
51,018, 000 25.14 
39, 450, 37,80 
128, 171, 22. 82 
7,186, 000 32. 30 
5,826, 000 43. 53 
5, 476, 000 &.90 
2, 350, 000 41.78 
2,726, 000 77.75 
34, 270, 000 9.33 
19, 750, 000 14.20 
6, 800, 000 9.50 
2.909, 000 32.45 
4, 253, 000 20 7.05 
2, 636,000 42 7.52 
2,821,000 H 7.58 
24, 050, 000 86 12.89 
5, 760, 000 42 14.12 
3, 559, 000 . 14 (4. 10 
45, 472, 000 -23 86. 30 
459, 527,000 14.82 32. 60 
91, 972, 266 37.05 81. 60 


The position of the American consumer in consuming more 
sugar per capita than any other nation in the world except Eng- 
land, more than twice as much as the inhabitant of France, 
Austria, Russia, and Belgium, and more than four times as 
much as the inhabitant of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, is deeply 
significant of his satisfaction with the price of sugar as com- 
pared with the wages he earns and the standard of living which 
he is able to maintain. 

This per capita consumption is a sensitive barometer. During 
the last five months of the year 1911 the price of sugar was ab- 
normally high, with the result that the consumption for the 
entire year was brought down from 81 pounds per capita to 79 
pounds per capita. Except for such temporary checks, however, 
the following table from Willett & Gray’s Statistical Journal 
for January 4, 1912, shows that the satisfaction of the American 
consumer has been expressed by a steadily increasing per capita 
allowance for himself and his family. ‘ 
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2 Decrease. 

Average increase in total consumption for 30 years, 4.267 per cent. 

RESULT or FREE SUGAR. 

The removal of the duty on sugar being ostensibly for the 
benefit of the consumer, ordinary regard for his interest should 
seem to demand that before such a radical departure from the 
system existing in every civilized country is made the probable 
effects should be carefully studied. So far as the testimony 
taken before the special committee is concerned, it indicates 
neither the certainty nor even the probability that the total 
abolition of the duty will be of any ultimate benefit to the 
consumer whatever. 
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The assertion is made that this bill will reduce the price of 
sugar to the consumer by 1} cents a pound. Even if the state- 
ment were given full weight, it must be remembered that cer- 
tainly not more than 50 pounds per capita, and probably not 
much more than 30 pounds, is consumed directly as sugar 
(Hearings, pp. 613, 915, 1165, 2652, 3158), while the rest finds its 
way into a thousand different forms of manufacture, from 
candy and condensed milk to chewing gum and tobacco, where 
the saving of a fraction of a cent per unit can not conceivably 
make any material difference in the retail price to the con- 
sumer. Accepting the saving to the consumer at its full value, 
therefore, the destruction of the domestic industry is to be pur- 
chàsed at the magnificent price of a saving of 75 cents a year 
to each inhabitant. 

The truth of the assertion, however, finds no support from 
the testimony taken before the special committee. On the 
contrary, the indications are strong that after a temporary 
drop in price has put the American producer out of business 
the shortage in the world’s supply thus created will force the 
price above the original level. 


THe WORLD'S SUPPLY or SUGAR. 


The great fallacy in the proposition is the underlying as- 
sumption, seldom expressed but necessarily implied, that if our 
tariff is removed our markets will be opened to a. large or 
practically inexhaustible supply of sugar which is waiting on 
the outside ready to come in at a low price. No testimony 
before the committee showed the existence of any such continu- 
ous source of supply. It is true that at the present moment 
Russia has nearly 1,000,000 tons of surplus sugar locked up 
under the artificial arrangements of the Brussels Convention, 
which govern European production and distribution. (Hear- 
ings, pp. 3543, 3562.) This sugar is entitled to the equivalent of 
an export bounty at present reckoned by the United States 
Treasury Department at 72 cents a hundred pounds (Hearings, 
P. 3588), and as the present bill does not even save the counter- 
vailing duty this sugar would be freed to swamp our beet-sugar 
industry during the first year. 

After that, however, we are met with the portentous fact 
that in the face of an increasing world’s consumption the 
world’s production fell from 16,900,000 tons in 1910-11 to 
15,500,000 tons estimated for the coming year, a decrease of 
1,400,000 tons. (Hearings, p. 3585.) In other words, there is no 
great quantity of sugar permanently available for the American 
consumer above that already required for the world’s consump- 
tion. I have no doubt that, in addition to the immediate 
dumping of the Russian surplus upon us, every effort possible 
will be made to lower the price of sugar until the American 
producer is driven out of the business; but the fact that the 
resulting shortage of nearly 1,000,000 tons in the world’s sup- 
ply will permanently inerease the price to the American con- 
sumer appears as reasonably certain as any forecast of market 
conditions can be. 

Tue WORLD’S Price or SUGAR. 


Besides throwing the American consumer upon the mercy of 
a world’s production, which does not exist in quantities ade- 
quate to his needs, we are further throwing him upon the 
mercy of the most artificially controlled price of a staple ar- 
ticle in the world. It is a matter of congratulation that the 
speculative features of buying and selling which are so preva- 
lent with respect to wheat, cotton, and other crops are absent 
from the sugar industry in America. (Hearings, p. 3072.) In 
Europe, however, where the world's market and world’s prices 
are controlled, the situation is quite otherwise. Not only was 
Europe described as a network of sugarhouses and exchanges, 
facilitating constant specification (Hearings, pp. 3067, 3583), 
but the very Governments of European countries, acting through 
the Brussels Convention, exercise an artificial control over 
sugar which can at any time affect the world’s price. The sit- 
uation as regards Russia, already referred to, is a case in 
point. During the past six months the price of sugar in 
Europe has been determined not by the law of supply and 
demand, but by the action of a committee which was called 
to determine how much, if any, additional sugar Russia should 
be allowed to export and by the predictions of the speculators 
as to the action of that committee. (Hearings, p. 3584.) Under 
the Brussels Convention Russia is allowed to export only 200,- 
000 tons of sugar a year to convention countries. In view of 
the world-wide prevalence of high prices during last fall Russia 
applied for permission to export 500,000 tons, but after much 
delay and negotiation the amount was finally fixed at 350,000 
tons, an amount not sufficient to relieve the present shortage. 

Should the present bill become a law, it is to the artificial 
conditions of this kind, of which the American consumer knows 
little and over which he has no control, that his interests are 
to be intrusted. 


indica 


Under these circumstances it would apparently be the duty 
of those to serve the interests of the consumer to in- 
quire most carefully if any other form of relief, if rellef is 
needed, would be more likely to give more permanent benefit 
to the object of their solicitude. Here again the testimony be- 
fore the special committee would seem to indicate that such a 
method is readily available. It was pointed out by Mr. W. P, 
Willett, the sugar expert, in the following language: 

=e salt Searcy pp. 3083-3084.) 

. SULZER, at, 
about a permanent rednetion of Tho et of nein aaah —— tthe 
consumers of the United States? 


Mr, WILLETT. B; 
in Porto Rico and 


free and ind dent of the world’s prices, whereas a few rs ‘ore 
we had been oy eer 6,700,000 tons. (Misprint; should 670.000.) 
Mr. Sut aun. In other ou think it advisable for the Govern- 


Mr. WILLxrr. Yes, 
Mr. SULZER. And in our insular possessions? 
Mr. Witterr, Yes, sir; in our insular possessions. 
(Willett, p. 3589.) 
Mr. Hrxps. Then, Mr. Willett, the world’s price for sugar is not a 
fot pak sete price entirely, is it? 
r. WILLeTT. What reference has that to Russia? 
Mr. Hrxps. With all these arr 


Yes. 
Mr. Wriuctert. No; it is not free throughout the world to seek a 
proper evel of price, 
r. HINDS. And the world's price is an artificial price? 

Mr. WILLETT. To the extent that the trade of the world is not free 
and open and clear and it is subject to bounties and restrictions and con- 
ditions. Py we want to do is to get independent of all that, and 
we can do 

Mr. HINDS. Suppose we increase considerably in the Philippines and 
Cuba increases considerably and the beet-sugar supply in this country 
doubles, will not that make a ee — sugar? 

4 W 


— industry to a point above our requirements for consumption up to 


000 tons, so that If Cuba should give out some year not pro- 
duce much we would still have enough for our consumption. 
Then we would be independent of the world, and we would e our 


Mr. Wituetr. That price, after ws agen the 
ion between the different interests 


HINDS, And 


earth? 

Mr. WILLETT. We would get the cheapest sugar on earth under those 
conditions. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Hixps. And is that situation really in sight, do you think? 

Mr. WILLETT. We came within 74,000 tons of it in 1910, and this 
year, according to the outlook of the Cuban crop at the present moment, 
we will come—I should say that we might meet it, provided that the 


does not infr: u our reserve. Alrend 
t 140,00 tons away : 


from our supply in 
Cuba, but they are reselling to, or trying to. 
(Willett, pp. 3556-3557.) 

Mr. Witterr. * * This promotion of our industry is a much 
more vital point (from the consumers’ standpoint included) than is a 
reduction of tariff to a point that lets in foreign sugar and thereby 
diminishes the home 8 ever we rea the condition 
competition tween our free and 


ducers will and the consumers will benefi 


which may be short of supplies, as under present conditions abroad. 
effect of home production equal to or sur- 
home consumption, I call attention s ally for earnest con- 
sideration to the fact that in 1910 we reached this desired consumma- 
tion within 74,000 tons, and as a result we were almost independent of 
ch so, in fact, that we got our supplies from Cuba af 
over one-half cent per pound under world’s prices, during which time 
one man (Santa Maris) was Spd big Bang big bull speculation in 
Europe in which we would certainly ve been involved but for this 
limited amount we re that year. In 1911 the Cuban crop fel 
skort of 1910 by 320,898 tons, and we required 212,182 tons from abroad 
to complete our supplies; hence we were involved in the world’s prices 
in 1911. and the result was a hue and cry against the high prices of 
sugar. I am not making an argument, but am simply pointing to the 
facts that appear to me to make the consideration of the increase in our 
local supplies of 1 Importance in legislation than a reduction of 
duties beyond ce limits, those limits to be such as will positively 
exclude all sugars outside those of our States and dependencies. 
(Willett, p. 3978.) 


Europe; so mu 


In all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
the A of sugar to the consumer, increase the domestic production as 
rap 


y as possible. 

In view of this testimony the present bill seems to have been 
framed and presented with deplorable ignorance of the actual 
conditions existing within and outside of the United States, 
or else as a deliberate attempt to make political capital out of 
the popular misapprehension as to the ultimate effects of free 


sugar, = 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, in the year 1910, which was 
a normal year in both sugar consumption and sugar production, 
the total consumption of the United States of refined sugar was 
about 3,350,000 long tons. Of this amount we produced 330,000 
tons of domestic cane in Louisiana and Texas, 457,000 tons of 
domestic beet in the West, and 15,000 tons of domestic maple 
and molasses in Louisiana, Texas, and the West, thus making 
the total sugar production in continental United States 805,000 
tons. 

From our insular possessions we get the following amounts, 
free of duty: From Hawaii, 459,000 tons; from Porto Rico, 
217,000 tons; from the Philippines, 96,000 tons—a total from 
our insular possessions of 832,000 tons. 

From Cuba we import 1,640,000 tons and from all other coun- 
tries, except Cuba, 73,000 tons, making up the total consumption 
of 3,350,000 tons. 

It is thus apparent, Mr. Chairman, that Continental United 
States is now producing about 25 per cent of the country’s con- 
sumption of sugar; that our insular possessions are producing 
another 25 per cent of that consumption, and that the island 
of Cuba produces almost all of the other 50 per cent. To-day 
Continental United States is only producing one-fourth of the 
sugar that we consume. We have not failed to do better than 
this because of the absence of sufficient stimulation to the in- 
dustry in the way of tariff duties on sugar, for since the very 
beginning of this Government heavy tariff duties have been 
levied on sugar with the exception of one brief period, that from 
1890 to 1894. The act of 1879 carried a sugar tax of 3 cents 
per pound and in 1790 the tariff was 5 cents per pound; in 
1794, 4 cents per pound; in 1816, 3 cents per pound on brown or 
raw sugar, 4 cents per pound on white ór refined sugar, 10 
cents per pound on lump sugar, and 12 cents per pound on loaf 
sugar In 1832 the tax was 23 cents per pound on brown sugar 
and 34 on refined sugar; in 1842 it was 2} cents per pound on 
brown sugar and 6 cents per pound on refined sugar; in 1846, 
three-fourths of a cent per pound on raw sugar and 2 cents per 
pound on refined sugar; in 1861, 2 cents per pound; in 1862, 
23 cents per pound; in 1864, 3 cents per pound; in 1870, 4 cents 
per pound; in 1883, 2.24 cents per pound on raw sugar and 34 
cents per pound on refined sugar; in 1890, five-tenths of a cent 
per pound on refined sugar; and all other sugar under 16 Dutch 
standard in color. free, with a bounty of 2 cents per pound on 
domestic production; in 1894, 40 cents ad valorem and an addi- 
tional tax of one-eighth of a cent per pound on refined sugar; 
in 1897, 1.685 cents per pound on raw sugar and 1.95 cents 
per pound on refined sugar; in 1909, 1.685 cents per pound on 
raw sugar and 1.90 cents per pound on refined sugar. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the truth of the statement that the produc- 
tion of sugar has been substantially and almost uniformly 
stimulated by our tariff laws must be apparent to all, and if, 
during all the years that have elapsed since 1789, we have been 
unable to produce in this country the sugar that we consume, 
it is not because of a failure to grant long, permanent, and 
excesssive “ protection” to sugar. 

J next invite the attention of the committee to a table show- 
ing the total consumption of sugar in the United States and 
the percentage of that consumption produced in the United 
States, beginning with the year 1830 and ending with the 
year 1911: 


Consumption and production of sugar in the United States in certain 
years, in long tons. 


Total con- 
sumption. 


In the last column of this table I have figured the percentage 
of our consumption that the domestic industry has supplied 
in each of the years for which the figures are given. You will 
observe that as far back as the year 1830 we were producing 
49 per cent of our sugar consumption; that the percentage re- 
mained practically unaltered until the beginning of our Civil 
War, when it fell to 28 per cent. You will also observe that in 
the year 1890, the year of the McKinley bill, it was 18 per 
cent. In 1894, the year of the Wilson bill, it was 17 per cent, 
and the last year for which the figures are given, 1911, it was 
25 per cent. Since the passage of the Dingley bill, in 1897, 
consumption of sugar in the United States has increased from 
2,070,978 tons to 3,351,000 tons in 1911, or an increase in con- 
sumption of 1,280,000 tons. During that same time production of 
sugar in continental United States increased from 353,371 tons 
to 756,000 tons, an increase in production of 420,629 tons as 
against the enormous increase in consumption of 1,280,000 tons, 
to which I have just alluded. 

In 1830 we produced 49 per cent of the sugar we consumed; 
in 1897, 17 per cent; in 1911, 25 per cent; so that it does seem 
to me that, looking at this question solely from the standpoint 
of the ability of this country to produce its own sugar, there 
is any reasonable ground upon which to base the hope that the 


‘time will ever come when it can be done in our continental 


territory at least. 

Mr. Chairman, in presenting this bill to the committee I am 
compelled, on account of the somewhat limited time at my com- 
mand, to take up the subject in a rather desultory way. The 
question is so large a one and there are so many angles from 
which it ought to be considered that I can only hope, as I shall 
endeavor, to cover the whole ground as best I can and to discuss 
it from as many of those angles as possible. I shall discuss 
it first from the standpoint of the beet-sugar production, because 
that production is greater than cane-sugar production, and 
because so far during this debate we have heard more about 
beet-sugar production than about cane-sugar production, al- 
though I do not know but that that will be remedied at a later 
period in the debate. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not now. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. It is right on this particular point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to discuss the cane-sugar 
question a little later. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. If the gentleman will only permit me—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I can not. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. It is right on this point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well; make it short. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. From the initial pound produced in 


Louisiana down to the year 1857, or the year 1859, the eve of 
the Civil War, the production of cane sugar in Louisiana went 
from that initial pound up to over a quarter of a million tons. 
With the coming on of the war, as the gentleman well knows 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE (continuing). It went down to practically 
nothing, but by 1879, as they were coming out of the reconstruc- 
tion period and out of the effects of that war, the cane pro- 
duction had got up to 79,000 tons, and by 1889 it was 189,000 
tons 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield any further. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Chairman, I think out of courtesy 
the gentleman ought to yield to me further. A 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman from Louisiana frames 
with his own lips the strongest indictment that can be made 
against the sugar-cane industry in Louisiana. He says its 
production was over a quarter of a million tons at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, and yet from 1861 up to the present 
moment it has only reached 330,000 tons. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. But do not these figures show that it 
went down in 1870 as the effect of the war? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That may be true, but, in my judgment, 
you will never be able to recover 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. From the war? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; you will never be able to recover 
the lost ground, because your industry has been hothoused from 
the very beginning, artificially stimulated from its inception, 
because it can not continue to exist except at the continued and 
tremendous expense of the American consumers, and, in my judg- 
ment, they are not going to stand it any longer. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much is invested in the beet-sugar in- 
dustry of the country? How much real money has been put in 
it and is in it to-day? In this connection I call attention to the 
report of the special committee that investigated the great 
sugar industry of the country, a report unanimous in its find- 
ings, and according to that report—page 26—the real investment 
in the beet-sugar industry of the country is about 560.000.000, 
although their capitalization, according to the evidence taken 


by the committee, was about $104,000,000, and is claimed to be 
$129,000,000, according to one of the census reports referred to 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, if I digress for just a moment to 
discuss a somewhat tangential question. How much interest 
has the American Sugar Refining Co., commonly known as the 
Sugar Trust, in the beet-sugar companies of the country; to 
what extent are the latter real independents and actual com- 
petitors of the trusts? The beet-sugar companies produce 14 
per cent of the country’s consumption of sugar, and of those 
companies the trust owns the majority of the stock or is the 
largest and most influential and, I believe, the controlling 
stockholder in companies that produce more than one-half of 
the total beet-sugar production of the country. And yet the 
contention is seriously made to this House and to the country 
that the beet-sugar producers are real independents; that they 
are engaged in a battle royal with their largest stockholder and 
strongest ally; that they can not, stand the remoyal of the 
protection“ that they have so long enjoyed. It is contended 
for them at they are the only real competitors of the trust, 
that their margin of profit is small, and that they can not live 
without continued governmental favor and unabated tariff pro- 
tection; and my friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who” 
preceded me in this debate, sings their death wail upon this 
floor, as he tells this House and the American people that the 
beet-sugar industry of this country is doomed to destruction if 
this bill should become a law. 

It is well to weigh with some care the soundness of this ap- 
peal; it is well to consider with some caution the accuracy of 
this claim. Let us take the great beet-sugar company from the 
gentleman’s own State, the Michigan Beet Sugar Co., in which 
the trust is the largest and most potent stockholder, exercising 
what I believe to be a dominating and controlling influence over 
its business and its policy. 

On May 25, 1910, the company held its annual meeting at the 
Eddy Building, Detroit, Mich. Let me quote to you briefly from 
the Beet Sugar Journal of June, 1910: 


The Michigan Su; Co. ee pct a profitable year. The regular an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the Michigan Sugar Co. was held at the 
Eddy Building, Detroit, Mich., Wednesday afternoon, May 25, 1910. 
There was æ representative attendance to hear the statement of the offi- 
cers as to the year’s business. The year was a 8 one, the com- 
any being able to show a surplus of $3,025,000 after expending 
13.500,00 for labor and beets, and also paying regular dividends not 
only on the pete. but on the common stock as well. As the Wed- 
ange meeting was the regular annual meeting, no dividend was de- 
c red. 


I next invite your attention to an extract from the Beet Sugar 
Journal of July 6, 1910: 
Offers of 121 for stock in the Michigan. 


the annual meeting last month showed a surplus of $3,000 Bx a 
person in close touch with the ene te of the company It is stated 
that from the sale of the by to 


the earnings Foe area is almost enou 
meet the dividend payments. The stock 
more than a year. 

Mi. sugar stock is now one of the best investments possibie,” 
says a local broker who has been prominent in handling the stock; 
“there are more buyers for it than there is stock for sale, proba- 
bilities are an even higher mark than already touched will be reached 
before the break comes. All Mic sugar companies are prospaning: 
When the ‘trust’ came into the State some years ago it smashed many 
independent companies, but in recent years, due to the improved meth- 
ods of growing and manufacturing, which permits ee prunt to the 
farmer and extraordinary 8 to the factory, seve independent 
companias „have been rehabilitated and are now sharing in the general 
prosperity. 

This company was chartered with a capital stock of about 
$9,000,000, one-half common and one-half preferred. The com- 


bined daily slicing capacity of its six factories is yery little in | 


excess of 4,000 tons of beets per day. Measured by the standard 


of cost given us by beet-sugar factory men themselves, the six | 


factories of the Michigan Sugar Co. do not represent an actual 
investment of more than $4,500,000, or about the amount of its 
preferred stock. The four and one-half millions of common 
stock was water, promoter’s profit, and tariff capitalization, 
nothing more and nothing less, and yet it has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $9,000,000 to $12,000,000 out of its earnings, and 
` from 1906, when it was organized, to 1910, if we may believe 
the Beet Sugar Journal, it has more than trebled the value of 
its stock, until to-day the stock that was originally water is sell- 
ing at $121 per share, and yet this selfsame Michigan Sugar Co. 
is one of the loudest of all in its protest against tariff reduction, 
and especially free sugar, pleading the baby act and ery- 


against 
ing that it can not stand without protection from the Govern- 
ment. 
Let us take another specific case. F refer next to the Great 
Western Sugar Co., “a corporation under the laws of New Jer- 
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sey,” operating in Colorado, and in which the American Sugar 
Refining Co. is again the largest and, I believe, the controlling 
stockholder. It is capitalized at $30,000,000, one-half common 
and one-half preferred stock; possibly one-half value and cer- 
tainly at least one-half water. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is the gentleman sure that it 
is only half water? 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘Testimony at the hearings indicated that, 
to my mind. It is capitalized at $30,000,000 ; its slicing capacity 
is 9,700 tons of beets daily. Tested by the standard of cost 
given us by the beet-sugar factory people themselves, this would 
make a total real value for the nine factories of the Great 
Western Sugar Co. of about $12,000,000, and, as the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hucuxs] has suggested, it would seem 
to be true that eyen a little more than one-half of the total 
capitalization of $30,000,000 is water. At any rate, when we 
say that only one-half is water we think we have been more 
than fair to the company. This great sugar company long has 
reaped a rich, golden harvest from the patient and long-suf- 
fering people; and yet how much do you suppose that this 


great sugar company values its property for taxation when it 


comes to make its tax returns to the State of Colorado? Two 
and one-half million dollars. You ask me how much water 
there is in its stock? Under oath to the tax officers of the State 


of Colorado, its officers claimed that its property is worth about 
two and one-half millions, and yet it is capitalized at $30,000,000 


and is crying aloud to-day because we are unwilling to let them 
declare dividends on water for all the years to come at the ex- 
penne of every housewife and every grocery-bill payer in the 


Mr. MARTEN of Colorado. It seems to me that the gentle- 
man is making an awfully poor showing as to the sugar com- 
pany, if it has an actual yalue of only $2,500,000 and is capi- 
talized at $30,000,000. They ought to take example from the 


Standard Oil Co. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I do not claim that this mania for over- 
capitalization is peculiar to the sugar industry alone. I admit 
that it is everywhere, in every line of industry, but I am op- 
posed to it all, and I especially object to it when they seek to 
capitalize the tariff and lay the heavy burden of continued 
dividends on watered stock upon the backs and stomachs of 
the American people. : 

Now, let us take another of these. puling infants—the Ameri- 


‘can Beet Sugar Co. This company is capitalized at $20,000,000— 


$5,000,000 preferred and $15,000,000 common; $5,000,000 value 


and $15,000,000 water. With a slicing capacity of about 4,000 


tons per day, the real value of its five plants, four in Colorado 
and one in Washington, can not exceed $5,000,000, according 


to the standard of value fixed by one of its chief owners, Mr. 


Oxnard, and yet to-day preferred stock of the American Beet 


Co. is above par and the common is above 50. They have capi- 
t 


talized the tariff to the extent that they have made seven and 


}one-half million dollars’ profit in 12 years, besides paying 6 


per cent on their actual investment. I invite your attention to 
a statement in the Beet Sugar Journal of April, 1911, in ref- 


‘erence to the profits of this company: 


“American Beet 8 Co. sets new high record. The report of the 
American Pore Co. for the year ended March 31, 1911, shows total 
income of $8,357,012, an increase of $1,347,368 over ‘the previous 
88 5 and a surplus, after preferred-stock dividends, of $1,643,600 „ equal 
o 10.95 — cent earned on the $15,000,000 of common stock, compared 
with $1,097,252, or 7.31 per cent, earned in the previous year. The 
common stock has not yet paid any dividends. he preferred pays 

Comparative results for the past three years follow.” 
1910, and 1909. For 1909 the 
were $7,135,326; total income, $7,156,855 ; expenses, 
85.803.713; balance, $1,293,143. Well 


tax, etc., 
total Income, 


terest, 
will take 1910: Gross receipts, $6,983,772 ; 
merh ete., 


4 
est ete., $6,413,353 
300,000 in each of the years 1911 and 1910 and $245,400 in the year 
909, leavin, 
ear 1910, and 
sheet as of March 31 shows total assets of $22,577,371. 


exceeding that of an 


bags, 
due to Califo: thou 
rade the 1 ——— was BS, 


which preciation 


pa: th 
campaigns, was somewhat diminished. Taxes increased $30,989, of 
55 rporation income tax. 
$13,119 less than last year.’ 


I next invite your attention to a statement in the American 
Sugar Industry of March, 1912, in reference to the profits of 


1912. 
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this same company—the American Beet Sugar Co.—for the year 
ending March 30, 1912: 


The net earnings of the American Beet Sugar 


seemed a attering fit. Sugar prices advanced, and it is esti- 
mated the di nee to . amounted to between $300,000 and 
500,000. The com went to the other extreme and held back 


then 
e remainder of the 1941 crop on a declining market. 
And yet this American Beet Sugar Co. protests that it can not 


exist without protection, and urges that it should be allowed to | 


continue to extort excessive profits on watered capitalization 
from the pockets of the American consumer. 

Let me cite one more example of exactly the sort of “ protec- 
tion” we are urged to continue at the expense of the Ameriean 
consumer for the benefit of these lusty “infants.” Probably 
the first beet factory in the country in recent years was estab- 
lished about 1887 by Mr. C. A. Spreckels, sr., at Watsonville, 
Cal. According to the sworn evidence of Mr. ©. A. Spreckels, jr., 
‘a son of the man who built it and owned it, this factory made 
12 per cent the first year of its operation. The following year 
it made 80 per cent. It was capitalized at $500,000, of which 
only $400,000 was paid in actual cash, so that its owners got 
back more than its entire capital from two years of its opera- 
tion, and finally suspended because the Sugar Trust had then 
acquired an interest in it and would not pay more than $4 per 
ton for beets, and by this niggardly policy caused the farmers 
to plant fruit orchards instead of beets. 7 

This brings me next, Mr. Chairman, to the discussion of an- 
other important phase of the beet-sugar question. Our good 
friends from the beet-sugar regions, where the sunshine of God 
is very bright and is so easily coined into sugar, protest against 
this bill in the name of the American farmer. Mr. Chairman, 
it is my experience that there have been more appeals to dema- 
gogy, more appeals to prejudice, more appeals to ignorance, in 
this House and in Congress in the- name of the American 
farmer than in almost any other name that I ean think of, 
except possibly the American laborer, and it dees seem to me 
that this particular appeal is the most unjustifiable I have ever 
heard, and I protest against it as emphatically as I can in the 
name of the great masses of American farmers throughout the 
country who constitute in a very large measure the backbone 
of its prosperity and well-being and who demand no more than a 
square deal and an even chance to earn their living by the sweat 
of their own brows in the sunshine of the Almighty unhampered 
by excessive and unnecessary burdens and unfair discriminations 
against them and demanding neither discrimination in their 
favor against other people nor special privileges of any kind 
whatsoever. 

It is contended, in the first place, that the American farmer 


is paid more for his beets than the European farmer, and must | 


be paid less if the tariff on sugar is removed. I dispute both 
propositions. First, I say the American is not paid more. for 
his beets than the European farmer. In connection with that 
proposition I desire to first cite an extract from Willett & Gray’s 
Sugar Journal of June 12, 1901, when that journal was advo- 
cating Cuban reciprocity : 

The heavy protection now granted to beet-sugar producers all goes to 
the manufacturers, who do. not pay the farmers any more than is re- 
ceived by the farmers in Germa. or beets. German factories produce 
refined sugar at a cost of less than 2} cents r pound, exclusive of 
poater, and American factories suitably located and ably managed 
should be able to do as well. American manufacturers have already 
demonstrated their ability to produce sugar at 3 cents per pound; there- 
fore the heavy protection now granted is not needed and the removal 
of duty on Cuban raw s neither ruin the business of the beet- 
sugar manufacturers nor iously affect the farmer. 

In answer to the tables furnished by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] on this subject, I wish to invite atten- 
tion to the fact that the tables cited by that gentleman contain 
prices paid in Germany throughout a series of years, and that 
they have not been compared by the gentleman with any similar 
tables giving averages in prices paid for beets in this country 
during the same period of years. On the contrary, the gentle- 
man undertook to compare them with American prices paid in 
the year 1911. This is manifestly unfair, because the prices 
paid for beets were higher in 1911 than they were in 1902, for 
instance, both in this country and in Germany. It would seem 
to me that the fairer comparison would be to take the year 
1911 and compare the prices for that year in Europe and 
Ameriea. In 1911 the prices of beets, according to the findings 
of the special committee, were $5.30 per ton in California, $5 per 
ton in Utah and Idaho, from $5.50 to $6.50 per ton in Colorado 
and Nebraska, and between $5 and $6 in Michigan. Compare 
these prices with the prices paid in Europe. Mr. Czarnikaw, of 
London, one of the most eminent authorities on sugar conditions 


in the whole world, states that the usual price paid for beets 
in countries that are parties to the Brussels convention—and 
that includes most of the beet-sugar producing countries in 
Europe—was $5.11 to $5.48 per ton. Messrs. L. Behrens & Son, 
of Hamburg, fix the price at from $5.32 to $6.70 per ton. 
Messrs. H. J. Merck & Co., of Hamburg, reporting for the dis- 
trict of Stettin, fix the average price at $5.78 per ton. In Posen 
the price varied from $5.59 to $6.49, the average being $6.27 
per n In Belgium and Holland the average in 1911 was $5.79 
per ton. 

In addition to the above, in Denmark at least, and probably 
in Germany and other European countries, besides receiving 
payment for his beets according to the agreed scale, the farmer 
is also given in payment for his beets a percentage of the fac- 
tory profits. So it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the Ameri- 
can farmer is not well treated by our beet factories in compari- 
son with the treatment the European farmers receive from the 
European beet factories, and that the American farmer is not 
as well paid for his beets as the European farmer. It seems to 
me that the “protection” that-has been sé bounteously given 
the beet-sugar people has gone to swell profits of overcapitalized 
faetories rather than to increase the profits of American farm- 
ers. In this connection I wish to read you a telegram that I 
pees 2 received this morning and that bears directly on this 
su = 

New York, Maren 14, 1912. 

THOMAS W. HARDWICK, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Referring to our conversation of the other day, I am unable to ascer- 
tain the name of the gentleman whom I met on train coming East 
on March 2 last. He stated in the presence of a number of witnesses 
that he had been to California for the 8 of selling beet-sugar 
seed, ahd was on his way to see Mr. Joseph Smith, head of the Mormon 
Chureh, and exhibited a telegram stating arrangements were made for 
him to lunch with Mr. Smith on March 1. He was met at Ogden bx a 
number of gentlemen, indicati his bei of some importance. e 
claimed to be a manufacturer of t sugar Germany, and stated that 
he and manufacturers of beet sugar in general had to pay about $7.50 
per ton this year for sugar beets, while during the last year they paid 
only from $5.50 to $6 per ton. The reason for this was that farmers 
were dissatisfied and could no longer be induced to raise them for less. 
He stated. further, that the manufacturing cost was about the same; 
labor in Europe, perhaps, being less, but fuel, on the other hand, higher. 

C. A. SPRECKELS. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia who is this man who is being quoted? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. C. A, Spreckels. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman who made this state- 
ment, who is he? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman from Wyoming had 
listened to the reading of the telegram, he would not have 
asked the question. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to have been some gentleman 
whose name is unknown. His identity is unknown. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is just what the telegram says. 

Now, I want to make this one other suggestion along the line 
of the hypocrisy of this cry that this tax on American con- 
sumption ought to be retained to “protect” the American 
farmer. Let me suggest to the gentlemen who raise that ery, 
who are so solicitous of the interest of the American farmer, 
that it is rather wonderful to recall that when they and their 
party came to protect the American farmer from competition 
with his Canadian neighbor they imposed the low tax of “10 
per cent ad valorem on sugar beets,” and that in 1909, 37.731 
tons of sugar beets were imported from Canada into the United 
States, and in 1910, 57,950 tons, all of this importation being 
sold to the Michigan Sugar Co. and the Mount Clemmons 
Sugar Co. 

I next invite your attention to another phase of this question. 
It appeared from the testimony of many of the witnesses who 
were engaged as farmers in the production of sugar beets in 
the various Western States that the net profits per acre of the 
sugar-beet farmers varied from $19.20 to $76. Taking the 
average of the figures given by the first 14 witnesses on this sub- 
ject, it would appear that the average net profit per acre of the 
sugar-beet farmer throughout the West was about $43.37 in the 
year 1911. According to the figures of the Department of 
Agriculture, the average net profit of the American farmer in 
the production of wheat was $3.07 per aere, and the average 
net profit of the American farmer engaged in the production of 
corn was $8.15 per acre. The above averages do not include 
any allowances whatever for rent of land. These are given by 
the department for the year 1909, but I do not believe that the 
figures of 1911 or 1912 will materially vary from them. The 
estimate of the average net profit of the American farmer en- 
gaged in the production of cotton is not above $6 per acre: It 
is often much less, but certainly never much larger. Now, is 
the American farmer who makes $3.07 on his acre of wheat, or 
86 on his acre of cotton, or $8.15 on his acre of corn, to be taxed 
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in order that other American farmers, infinitely smaller in num- 
ber, shall be allowed to make $48.87 on an acre of beets? Such 
a contention does not appeal to my sense of justice, nor do I 
believe that it will ever be indorsed by the people of America, 
if any party should have the temerity to present it. 

As I have already stated, I firmly believe that sugar can be 
put on the free list without a cent's reduction to the farmer 
who raises sugar beets, if the beet-sugar factories will simply 
be content to accept a fair and reasonable return on their actual 
and legitimate investment; but in any event, I am unwilling to 
tax all of the American people in order to give a few thousand 
American farmers a better price for their sugar-beets. 

Mr. Chairman, I next wish to invite your attention to a com- 
parison between the cost of production of beet sugar in the 
United States and in Germany. According to the findings of 
the special committee on sugar, the average American cost of 
production of refined beet sugar was 3.54 cents per pound, 
against the German average cost of production of 2.415 cents 
per pound. It must be remembered, however, that the American 
figures were given by witnesses who are interested in making 
the cost of production here appear as high as possible, so as to 
give greater force to their demand for continued protection; and 
it is worthy of note that, according to their own admissions, 
the Spreckels Sugar Co., of California, is preducing beet sugar 
at 2.71 cents per pound, and the Oxnard factory of the American 
Beet Sugar Co. at 2.81 cents per pound, and according to the 
testimony of Mr. Coombs, of Colorado, the Great Western is 
producing it at 2.59 cents per pound. I quite firmly believe 
that the best equipped and most favorably located of our beet- 
sugar factories are to-day producing beet sugar at nearly if 
not quite as low a cost as their European competitors and that 
they can stand alone against Germany without any tariff pro- 
tection whatever, pay the farmer the present price for his beets, 
and make a fair and reasonable profit on their actual invest- 
ments, although I think it quite probable that without tariff aid 
they will find it difficult, if not impossible, to continue to pay 
huge dividends on excessively watered stock. ` 

I call the attention of the committee to the fact that in 
1910 the export price of granulated sugar at Hamburg (first 
marks) was 3.21 cents per pound. Add 0.12 cent per pound for 
freight to New York and 0.18 cent per pound for difference in 
grade, and this makes a price of 34 cents per pound, which 
the American beet-sugar factories would have to meet at the 
Atlantic coast. When the freight rate of 0.38 cent per pound 
from New York to Missouri River points, which are the princi- 
pal competitive points, is added, then this makes a price of 3.88 
cents per pound, which the beet-sugar factories must meet in 
Missouri River territory. In addition to this, it must be remem- 
bered that the freight rate from New York to Michigan, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho, California, Minnesota, Ohio, and Iowa points 
is much greater in all instances than 0.38 cent per pound and 
that German sugar could not get into the home territory of the 
beet-sugar factories under 4 cents per pound. 

It is thus evident that almost every beet factory that is 
willing to take a reasonable profit on honest capitalization can 
live under free sugar and do fairly well at that. 

Mr. HOWELL. While there is that margin, do you suppose 
that the German producer is going to sell his sugar at the bare 
cost of manufacture any more than the Americans? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; the cheapest price, exclusive of duty, 
at which German beet sugar got into New York in the year 1910 
was 3.5 cents per pound, and the cheapest price at which it 
could have gotten into Missouri territory was 3.88 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has said that the average 
German cost is about 14 cents less than the American cost? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have given the committee the figures. 

Mr. MONDELL. Can the gentleman, on the face of that, con- 
tend that the American can live at that rate? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further on 
that point, as I have already shown the committee how he can 
live and do fairly well at that if he will only be content to take 
a reasonable profit on the capital really invested in his business. 
I earnestly contend that he will get along if he will do that, 
and I earnestly contend that the Congress of the United States 
ought to require him to do that for the benefit of the American 
consumer. I will now yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, Chairman, I want the gentleman to state 
what are the freight charges from the factories of Utah, Colo- 
rado, and California to the Missouri River points. 

Mr. HARDWICK. From Michigan it is 38 cents per hundred 
pounds, or the same as the rate from New York; from Colorado 
it is 25 cents per hundred pounds; from Utah it is 50 cents per 
hundred pounds, as I understand and remember the figures. 


Now, as I have already stated, there is a large scope of terri- 
tory where imported sugar could not come at all without pay- 
ing a freight rate of 78 to 80 cents per hundred pounds. It 
would cost them at least that to get into Colorado, and pos- 
sibly more to get into Utah. They could not get into California 
unless they absorbed an even greater freight rate, unless the 
operation of the Panama Canal should make a difference. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is contended for the beet-sugar people 
that they have been philanthropists and public benefactors in 
more than one respect. They contend, and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney] has made an elaborate effort to sus- 
tain thut contention, that they are responsible for the decline 
from the high price which sugar touched during September, 
1911. Such is not the case, in my judgment, nor does the testi- 
mony taken before the committee on sugar substantiate the con- 
tention. That the beet-sugar factories would have taken a 
lower price than the prevailing and current market price is too 
ridiculous a contention to merit serious argument. I believe it 
is almost, if not quite universally, true that the seller of an 
article gets the highest possible price therefor. I am sure that 
this is true of the producer of cotton, corn, and wheat, and 
everything else that I know anything about, and I am sure 
that it is equally true in the manufacturer of beet sugar. It is 
quite true that they ‘sold it at a lower price on some occasions, 
but only when they had sold it in advance of the market and 
before the rise in the market. Quotations for beet sugar f. o. b. 
Hamburg fell 2 shillings and 9 pence between the high-water 
mark in September and December 4, 1911, a reaction of 0.66 
cent per pound; in the meantime, the American beet-sugar 
factories sold their product in September for 6.5 cents per 
pound, and on December 4 it declined to 5.9 cents per pound, a 
reduction of 0.60 cent per pound. Over 500,000 tons of domestic 
sugar had begun to come on the market in July—before the 
sharp ady ance—and "was in no way responsible for the decline 
in the price of sugar which came after the Ist of October, 1911. 
It seems more reasonable to conelude that the 6,500,000 tons 
produced in Europe and coming into the market about the 
Ist of October was responsible for that reaction in price. As 
an indication of what the American consumer may expect from 
the American beet-sugar industry, let me call the attention of 
the committee und of the country to a recent occurrence. About 
the middle of February, in anticipation of higher prices, the 
beet-sugar factories with one accord withdrew their product 
from the market, although 25 per cent of their production was 
then unsold. On February 29, 1912, Willett & Gray’s Statistical 
Trade Journal contains this statement: “The beet-sugar fac- 
tories are still quoting 5.90 cents less 2 per cent, and thus prac- 
tically withdrawn from the general market.” When it is re- 
membered that the cane refineries were then selling at 5.80 
cents and that the beet-sugar factories suddenly withdrew from 
the market, with one-fourth of their product unsold, in an 
effort to force higher prices, although the price was then nearly 
24 cents per pound above the figure that they had themselves 
fixed as their cost of production, their philanthropy and public- 
spirited generosity to the consuming public will be well under- 
stood and properly appreciated. 

Now, let me refer to just one other proof that these highly 
protected beet-sugar factories are real “philanthropists” and 
sell sugar cheaper than the market price simply to benefit the 
American consumer, They all admit that they add to the price 
of every pound of sugar sold at their factory doors the freight 
rate from New York to that factory door, and so far as even 
giving to the local consumers and their own neighbors. the 
benefits that should accrue from the location of these beet 
factories among them, they simply say to their neighbors and 
local consumers, “If we were not here you would have to pay 
the freight on your sugar from New York, so you must pay us 
that freight rate, too, although the sugar we sell you neyer 
travels a mile.” 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield 
to the gentleman from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. As to the prices which the gentleman gave 
as German prices, the Germans will not sell without a profit, 
will they? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Therefore the price of sugar landed in New 
York from Germany must include a profit to the manufacturer? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; you can rely on the figures I have 
given because they are the export prices in Hamburg. 

Mr. HELGESEN. If they are export prices, they must be 
the cost plus their profit? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but even after meeting the trans- 
portation charge they will have half a cent profit. 

Mr. HOWELL. I did not understand it was so. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. You will find it so when you examine the 
record. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 

ion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is the question right on this point? 

Mr. GOOD. No; on the point the gentleman was just leaving. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not understand from the report whether 
the average cost that the committee found in Germany was 2.41. 
I thought the average cost was 3.24 cents per pound. I would 
like to ask whether that included the interest on the capital 


and the depreciation? A 


Mr. HARDWICK. I think it does in both cases. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘The gentleman has given this subject a great 
deal of investigation. I would like to ask him if he can inform 
the House as to the number of tons of sugar beets required to 
make a ton of sugar? 

Mr. HARDWICK. About 250 pounds of sugar, I believe, are 
made out of a ton of sugar beets. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Can the gentleman give me information as 
to what the cost is of manufacturing a ton of sugar, outside 
of the sugar beet? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I will attempt to do that later, if 
I have the time. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have just come in. Will the gentleman 
show how the beet sugar of the West could bear competition 
with the cane sugar of foreign countries? $ 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can not let the gentlemen take all of 
my time. I think I have covered that. I am sure the gentle- 
man will not think me discourteous when I say I have not the 
time to yield to him further. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman show how beet sugar 
can compete with cane sugar produced abroad at a cost of 1% 
cents a pound? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I regret that I am unable to go into that 
question further just at this juncture. I am sorry the gentle- 
man did not hear all of my argument. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am coming next to the cane-sugar situa- 
tion. In the first place, let us inquire what amount of money is 
invested in that industry in Louisiana. The interest in Texas is 
relatively small and need not be considered, as the total invest- 
ment in Texas does not materially increase the size of the in- 
vestment in cane sugar in the South. Mr. John Dymond, one of 
the most intelligent of the sugar planters of Louisiana, stated 
before the special committee that he estimated the total invest- 
ment in Louisiana, “ directly and indirectly,” to be from $150,- 
000,000 to $175,000,000. We have, however, much more recent 
and an even more authoritative estimate as to the nature, ex- 
tent, and details of this investment. In the body of the reso- 
lution adopted by certain citizens and representative sugar 
planters of Louisiana and New Orleans at a public meeting held 
in New Orleans, La., on February 12, 1912, the following state- 
ment was made: 

There is invested in this great agricultural industry in Louisiana 
alone, to say nothing of the other 17 or more 8 States. 
in lands, with buildings and field improvements, $70,000,000 ; in factories, 

35,000,000 ; in mules, 810.000.000: in implements, $2,000.000; in plan- 
jon railroad eyuipment, $2,000,000; — a total of $119,000,000. 

It will be observed that neither the $70,000,000 in lands nor 
the $10,000,000 in mules can be fairly charged up as an invest- 
ment in the sugar industry, for the reason that the land can be 
used for other and doubtless equally as profitable crops, and the 
mules can be used in cotton or in other fields as well as in the 
sugar fields. Taking these two items, amounting to $80,000,000, 
from the total of $119,000,000 given by the Louisiana planters, 
it will be seen that the total investment in the industry in 
Louisiana is not placed at more than $39,000,000, even by the 
people who are engaged in the industry. The sugar planters of 
Louisiana, who appear to be most intelligent and courteous gen- 
tlemen, appointed a committee to appear before the special com- 
mittee of the House and to make a statement in behalf of the 
sugar industry of Louisiana. These gentlemen fixed the cost of 
producing a pound: of 96-degree cane sugar in Louisiana at 31 
cents per pound. To-day the island of Java makes it at 13 
cents a pound, Cuba at 170 cents per pound, and the greatest 
sugar experts in the world contend that the Philippines can do 
better even than Cuba or Java with sufficient capital and modern 
machinery. The world figure of the cost of producing a pound 
of 96-degree cane sugar has already reached 13 cents per pound, 
and it is gradually, if not rapidly, approaching 1 cent per pound. 
Yet we are asked, in the name of a great southern industry, to 
keep this tariff up so that we may produce in Louisiana about 


$29,000,000 worth of sugar a year that can not be produced there 
for less than 31 cents per pound, and in order to do so to force 
the people of the United States to pay the difference—fully 
$150,000,000 a year—in the cost of sugar. 

I love my friends from Louisiana. I have the greatest respect 
for them. I love Louisiana and glory in its history. I would 
not willingly lay—though some of my Louisiana friends may 
think otherwise—a hard hand upon one of their industries un- 
less my conscience and sense of public duty compelled me to do 
so; but, gentlemen, the time will never come when I will vote 
to protect a hothoused industry, whether that industry is in 
Georgia or Louisiana. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It 
is not right, and it costs the people too much. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, Chairman, does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. ‘The gentleman has given a great deal of con- 
sideration to the sugar question. I want-to ask him in this 
connection if he believes beet sugar can be produced in competi- 
tion with the figures which he has named for cane sugar? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. HOWELL. One cent a pound? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. I will tell the gentleman right now 
that I believe beet sugar is hothoused all over.the world. The 
industry does not live anywhere on earth, either on this conti- 
nent or in Europe, except where it is protected by high tariff 
laws that unduly and unfairly burden the consumers of those 
countries. 

Mr. HOWELL., Does the gentleman believe the beet-sugar 
industry is a benefit to his country? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I believe a reduction of the price of sugar 
will be a benefit to the men, women, and children who eat it. I 
believe that it will be beneficial to the whole country. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HOWELL. Is there a civilized nation on the face of the 
globe where beet sugar is produced that does not offer it some 
encouragement? i 

Mr. HARDWICK. If every civilized nation on earth does 
wrong, that is no reason why we should follow them. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. In the judgment of the gentleman, if all the 
nations which now foster the beet-sugar industry should cease 
to do so, and the world should become dependent upon the cane- 
sugar industry, would those countries that now produce cane 
sugar at a low rate be able to produce a sufficient amount of 
sugar for the world’s consumption at the low price? 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The best experts on earth say that in the 
Philippine Islands alone enough sugar can be produced to supply 
the wants of the civilized world, and at the lowest cost in the 
world, They can make it now at 13 cents per pound, and, finally, 
I believe, at 1 cent a pound. It is my judgment that we should 
not stay out of a lunatic asylum if we continue to pay 4 cents 
for making it over here. : 

Mr. MANN. If that be the case, does the gentleman believe 
that this country should aid the Philippines financially so as to 
develop the industry there, in order that the world may have 
cheap sugar, as the gentleman desires? 

Mr. HARDWICK. In the confusion I did not hear the con- 
clusion of the gentleman's question. 

Mr. MANN. If the Philippine Islands can produce sufficient 
sugar for the world, provided they are given financial aid, does 
the geni believe that we ought to furnish that financial 
aid, so that the world may enjoy the benefit of cheap sugar 
produced in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. HARDWICK. We have been doing a great deal for 
them already, and under the policy inaugurated by the gentle- 
man’s own party I suppose it will be difficult to get rid of them. 
As they have already been such a source of burden, I would 
have no objection to deriving some benefit from them, and we 
will get that benefit, in-my judgment, without any governmental 
aid whatever, as soon as the capital of the world begins to 
understand the splendid advantages in the Philippine Islands 
for the production of sugar. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the establishment of the Philippine 
Agricultural Bank we did provide the means for financing these 
operations. 

Mr. MANN. But they have not been financed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is because they did not find it a 
good proposition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] of course does not mean “that sugar in the Philip- 
pines is not a good proposition.” But, Mr. Chairman, following 
still the line suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Maxx], I invite the attention of the committee to the fact that 
besides the Philippines the United States has other and exceed- 
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ingly rich sugar storehouses among her insular possessions 
where cane sugar can be produced at an exceedingly low cost. 
I refer to Hawaii, which imported into the United States about 
500,000 tons in the year 1911, and to Porto Rico, which gave us 


about 300,000 tons in the same year. Besides these two islands, 
we have lying at our very door, connected with us by the closest 
ties, geographical, strategic, sentimental, and political, the 
island of Cuba, long termed by the Spaniards “the sugar bowl 
of the world.” With sufficient capital, sound and progressive 
business methods, with the latest and most improved machinery, 
and with stable conditions, it is probable that Cuba alone can 
produce all the sugar we consume, and produce it at a cost of 
between 1 cent and 14 cents per pound. 

The next question to which I wish to invite the attention of 
the committee is the question as to what extent the removal of 
the duty on sugar will affect its price to the consumer. 

At the outset of my discussion of this question I wish to in- 
vite attention to the remarkable attitude in which the opponents 
of this bill put themselves. In one breath they assert that the 
removal of duty from sugar will ruin the producer by lowering 
the price of his product, and in the next breath they assert that 
the remoyal of the duty will not lower the price of sugar to 

e consumer. If not, what harm can it do them and why do 

ey oppose the bill? 

I next invite your attention to the table of sugar prices that 
is printed on page 6 of the report by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on this bill. 


Comparison of export price of sugar at Hamburg and wholesale price of 
same at New York, 1900 to 1911. 


[Cents per pound.] 


Year, 


— 
2.24 4.56 2.32 2. 64 5.32 2.68 
1.88 4.04 2.16 2.29 5.05 2.76 
1.43 3.54 2.11 1.79 4.45 2.60 
1.81 3.72 1.91 2.11 4.63 2.52 
2.14 3.97 1.83 2.55 4.77 2.2 
2. 55 4.27 1.72 3.00 5.25 2.25 
1.87 3.68 1.81 2.31 4.51 2.20 
2.05 3.75 1.70 2.40 4.65 2.25 
2.29 4.07 1.78 2. 63 4.95 2.32 
2.35 4.00 1.65 2.78 4.76 1.98 
274) 4.18 — 1.44 3.22 4.97 1.75 
2.82 4.45 1.63 3.20 5.34 2.14 

4.02 8⁴ 2.58 4.89 2.32 


‘ 


The figures contained in the aboye report can not be ques- 
tioned. They are taken from the statements, before the special 
committee, of Mr. E. F. Adkins, vice president of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., and of Mr. Truman G. Palmer, secretary 
of an association of American beet-sugar factories. The figures 
presented by these gentlemen are from authoritative and un- 
questioned sources—the records of the standard trades journals 
of the sugar industry. They show that during the 12 years for 
which the figures are given the average difference between the 
export price of raw sugar at Hamburg and the New York 
wholesale price of raw sugar averaged 1.84 cents per pound, 
whereas the tariff on raw sugar was 1.685 cents per pound, and 
the insurance and freight from Hamburg to New York 1.2 cents 
per pound, a total of 1.805 cents per pound. They also show that 
during this same period of years the average difference between 
the export price of granulated sugar at Hamburg and the whole- 
sale price of granulated sugar at New York was 2.32 cents per 
pound, whereas the tariff during three-fourths of this period 
was 1.95 cents per pound—and during the last three years 1.90 
cents per pound—and the cost of insurance and freight from 
Hamburg to New York 0.12 cent per pound, to which should 
be added 0.18 cent per pound for difference in grade, making 
a total of 2.25 cents per pound. In other words, the table 
demonstrates conclusively that during the 12 years that it 
coyers the American consumer paid every penny of the duty 
on sugar and could have bought his sugar almost 2 cents per 
pound cheaper but for the existence of the tariff tax. Let me 
call your attention to another specific proof that the consumer 
pays every penny of this tax and that the removal of the tax 
will cheapen the price of sugar by the amount of the tax. 
When the sugar schedule of the McKinley bill went into opera- 
tion, on April 1, 1891, the effect of the removal of the duty 


on sugar was made instantaneously apparent. Granulated was 
quoted in New York on March 26, 1891, at 6} cents per pound, 
and on April 2, 1891, the day after the tariff change went inte 
effect, it fell from 6} to 43 cents per pound, and by May 14, 
1891, it had fallen to 4% cents per pound. 

In this connection I invite your attention to the tables fur- 
nished the special committee by Mr. Wallace P. Willett, of 
the firm of Willett & Gray, the greatest sugar statistician in 
America, and one of the very greatest in the world. Mr. 
Willett furnished the special committee with a number of tables 
in proof of his statement to the committee that every one of 
our tariff changes in sugar have been followed by a correspond- 
ing change in the price of sugar to the American consumer. He 
contended that, other conditions being equal, such as crop 
conditions and the world-wide law of supply and demand, that 
any increase in duty necessarily increased the price of sugar 
to the consumer by the amount of such increase, and any de- 
crease in duty, with the same qualification, necessarily de- 
creased the price of sugar to the consumer. These tables will 
be found on pages 3548 to 3552 of the hearings before the 
special committee, and they show some very interesting facts. 
For instance, Mr. Willett states that, comparing the three 
years and three months preceding free sugar—January 1, 1888, 
to April 1, 1891—with the three years and five months of free 
sugar—April 1, 1891, to August 1, 1894—the consumer paid 
2.512 cents per pound less for his sugar in the last period of 
time, when there was no duty, than in the first period, when 
there was a duty of 2.24 cents per pound. 

Next Mr. Willett shows, in Table No. 4, on page 3548 of the 
hearings before the special committee, that the effect of the 
imposition of the 40 per cent ad valorem duty on sugar carried 
in the Wilson bill, which he says was equivalent to a duty of 
0.979 cent per pound, was to raise the price of refined sugar 
0.834 cent per pound, and that the effect of the Dingley law of 
1897, which still further increased the Wilson duty by 0.824 
cent per pound, was to increase the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer 0.586 cent per pound, and he accounts for the fact that 
the price did not increase to the full extent of the increase in 
duty, in these periods, by stating that it did not so include 
“because of the lower range of prices for raws, owing to over- 
production of supplies.” Of course, Mr. Chairman, the commit- 
tee will understand that as to sugar, and as to all other com- 
modities, prices are affected by causes that are entirely inde- 
pendent of changes in the tariff. For instance, in September, 
1911, our price of sugar advanced about 2 cents per pound be- 
cause of a reported, though possibly somewhat exaggerated, 
report of more than a million tons shortage in the German beet 
crop, and this advance occurred without any tariff change 
whatever, but the point is that whatever change is made in the 
price because of crop conditions, and in obedience to the law 
of supply and demand, we pay the tariff tax just the same, 
whether the crop is short and price rises or whether the crop 
is long and the price falls. In other words, while sugar went 
up 2 cents a pound in September last, entirely independent of 
the tariff, yet even then we would have gotten our sugar at 2 
cents a pound cheaper than we did get it if it had not been 
for the duty on sugar. 

After analyzing the changes in our tariff laws on sugar to 
which I have just referred, Mr. Willett summed up the situation 
in the following striking and significant statement: 

The chairman remarked (p. 3072, at bottom of page), “and the less 
will be the worth of the sugar lost in refining.” All the analyses of 
changing from duty to free sugar show that whenever duty is taken off 
the cost of refining decreases and when duty is added the cost of re- 
fining increases, but these analyses also show that whenever duty is 
taken off the consumer gets the full benefit of the amount of duty taken 
off and also a part of the lower cost of refining. 

Mr. Henry C. Mott, buyer of raw sugar for the American 
Sugar Refining Co., testified (Hearings, pp. 2451, 2452) that the 
amount of duty is always charged to the consumer. 

Mr. C. A. Spreckels, president of the Federal Sugar Refining 
Co., testified (Hearings, pp. 2245, 2246) that to place sugar on 
the free list would reduce the price of sugar to the consumer— 
by the amount of the duty, approximately 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. Edwin F. Adkins, vice president of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., testified (Hearings, p. 142) that if we reduce the 
tariff on sugar the effect would be to reduce the price of re- 
fined sugar— 
practically by the amount of the reduction, always subject to the fluctu- 
ations of supply and demand for raw sugar. 

Mr. Frank C. Lowry, when asked the question (Hearings, 
p. 1721) as to whether or not the removal of the duty on sugar 
would guarantee to the consumer the full benefit of such re- 
moval, replied : 

Exactly, because then there would be no combination of dealers in 
this country, because they would have to compete with the dealers in 
other countries, and you can not get the dealers in the entire world 
into a combination. 
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Mr. Henry T. Oxnard, of the American Beet-Sugar Refining 
Co., testified (Hearings, p. 406) that by admitting Hawaiian 
and Philippine sugar free the advantage was given to the 
Hawaiians and Filipinos rather than to anyone in the United 
States, because the sugar people in Hawaii and the Philippines 
had simply “increased their price just the amount of duty re- 
moved,“ and following that statement he had a very interesting 
colloquy with the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney], who preceded me in this debate, to which I wish to 
invite special attention: 

Mr. Forpney. Would not Europe do that to-day if we were to take 
the duty off of European sugar, and Caba? 

Mr. Oxnarp. They would to a certain extent; but they could not, 
because they would competing against the world. 

Mr. ForpNey. Suppose the duty was removed to the whole world. 
8 we removed the duty on all imported sugar from all countries 
of the world; would they not take advantage of it? 

Mr. OxxAnD. They would compete with the other countries. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me to be both demonstrated by 
history and proven by the testimony, without conflict or dispute, 
that the removal of duty will reduce the price of sugar by the 
amount of the duty, and we present this bill to the American 
people, to the overburdened American consumer, with the con- 
fident hope that we have demonstrated the contention and that 
the enactment of the bill into law will reduce the price of every 
pound of sugar consumed in this country to the extent of about 
2 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarkable contention is made on this 
floor by men who ought to know better, and who could know 
better if they took the trouble to inform themselves and to read 
the testimony taken before the special committee, that the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co., commonly known as the Sugar Trust, 
favors free sugar. The fact is precisely otherwise. It is true 
that the Federal Sugar Refining Co. and Arbuckle Bros., the 
former of which is the most active and independent competitor 
of the trust, favor free sugar, but it is not true that the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. also favors free sugar. On page 144 
of the Hearings Mr. Edwin F. Adkins, vice president of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., expressed himself as in favor of 
the moderate reduction of the tariff and as opposed to an aboli- 
tion of duties. 

Ale. Washington B. Thomas, president of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., stated (Hearings, pp. 2036-2037) that some of the 
directors of the trust favor a reduction of the duties on sugar, 
others opposed any reduction, while none of them favored free 
sugar. 

It will be remembered also that when the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill was enacted the American Sugar Refining Co. sent 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives a statement signed by its secretary, Charles H, Heike, 
earnestly protesting against any reduction in the duty on 
sugar, and that is absolutely the last and official position that 
the trust has taken in reference to this matter. 

In testifying before the special committee, Mr. Charles H. 
Heike called attention to the fact that he was “speaking as a 
private citizen throughout and not as an officer of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co.”; that he had had no connection with 
the company since July, 1910. Mr. Heike frankly stated that 
his personal opinion as a citizen was in favor of free sugar, 
making the following statement on that subject: 

Mr. HEIKE. Each count should produce that which it can pro- 
duce best. The beet-sugar industry can only sustain itself on a tariff 
of nearly 100 per cent, and we should have no industry that can not 
stand on its own feet. A high tariff will do that. I remember a very 
cleyer Congressman who remarked once that we might have orange 
groves in New Hampshire if the duty was only high enough. 

It must be remembered that this is the same man who 
favored a retention of every cent of duty so long as he was 
connected with the Sugar Trust, and filed the company’s state- 
ment before the Ways and Means Committee in 1909, urging 
the retention of duty on sugar. Nor can it be forgotten that 
the famous architect of the Sugar Trust, Henry O. Havemeyer, 
told the Industrial Commission, years ago, that the “ Tariff is 
the mother of trusts.” In view of the record, in view of what 
the whole truth is, is it not simply remarkable that our Re- 
publican friends stand here to-day shedding crocodile tears 
over a wholly imaginary partnership between the Sugar Trust 
and the Democratic Party? 

It seems to me that the only partnership there is is between 
the Sugar Trust and the Republican Party. 

Mr. HINDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. HINDS. The gentleman spoke of this side of the Cham- 
ber being in partnership with the Sugar Trust. In our colloquy 
a few moments ago one specific instance was brought up 
where it is true—that is, I suppose it is true; there are cir- 
cumstances to indicate it—that a contribution to the Democratic 
Party was returned. I did not wish at that time to go further 
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because I wished to refresh my memory by consultation with 
my colleague, Mr. Marey, who went over those books with me. 
There is another instance where that account shows that in 
the same campaign the Sugar Trust contributed both to the 
Democratic and the Republican campaign funds. 

as HARDWICK. To what campaign does the gentleman 
refer? 

Mr. HINDS. I would ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Marry] to answer that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I regret I have not the time to go more 
fully into this matter. I did not see the books the gentleman 
refers to. I took the gentleman's statement about them. I 
understood the gentleman to say, as I still understand the gen- 
tleman to admit, that the check sent to the Democratic com- 
mittee was returned. I will say, in justice to the gentleman 
and his party, as I should have said during the previous 
colloquy between us, that had it been in any way involved in 
the precise question then at issue that I do recall that Mr. John 
E. Parsons, counsel for the Sugar Trust, did state that at 
various times the Sugar Trust had made political contributions 
to the several parties, but my recollection of Mr. Parsons’s state- 
ment was that he had limited it, so far as the Democratic 
Party was concerned. to contributions made to Tammany Hail 
at various times; but in reference to the check sent to the na- 
tional committees of the two parties in the campaign of 1904, 
there is no doubt that the check sent to the Democratic com- 
mittee was returned. Not only that, I think the gentleman 
will find that, if he will refresh his memory, the check was 
never deposited in the bank and was not indorsed, but merely 
had a hole in it where it appeared to have been stuck on the 
file of some gentleman’s desk; that when those in charge of 
the committee and responsible heard of the matter the check 
was returned to the Sugar Trust. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment there? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have not the time. 

Mr. MALBY. I happen to have seen the check. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman has already addressed 
the committee and can no doubt get further time in order to 
make any statement that he desires about the check or he can 
put any statement that he likes about it in the Recorp. My 
uma is so limited that I can not take up more of it with this 
matter. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

1 HARDWICK. I regret that I have not the time to yield 
again. 

Mr. MANN. I was not going to ask the gentleman a question, 
but was going to ask unanimous consent that the gentleman who 
was the chairman of a special committee, which cost consider- 
able money, might have a little more time so that he would not 
be pressed at this time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would be glad to yield to everybody if 
I had the time. 3 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleinan from Georgia may have 20 minutes after the 
expiration of his hour. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
not press the request. I do not want to ask for it. I thank the 
gentleman, of course, for his courtesy. 

Mr. MANN. It cost a good deal of money to get the gentle- 
man's information, and I think we ought to have it. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, the Louisiana 
poopie would like to ask a few questions if we could get some 
time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I made the request and I desire 
that the Chair put it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Georgia be 
extended 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I understood the gentleman from Georgia to say that he 
did not care to have his time extended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed to a 
discussion of another branch of this question, I wish to insert 
in the record, as a matter of simple justice to him, a letter 
from a gentleman who has been previously assailed in this 
debate by opponents of this bill, and who has been severely 
criticized all over the country by the beneficiaries of the sugar 
tax. It seems to me that these gentlemen think that it is per- 
fectly proper for any gentleman to favor a retention of duties 
for the “ protection” of the industry in which he is interested 
and conduct as active and as aggressive a propaganda to save 
his “ protection” as he may desire, but that it is hardly short 
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of a crime for anybody who speaks for the millions of American 
consumers and urges a reduction of tariff burdens to conduct a 
propaganda in support of that view. The gentleman to whom 
I refer has, in my judgment, done a great work for the people 
of the country by his aggressive and forceful advocacy of the 
removal of the duty on sugar, and while he has necessarily 
earned the ill will of the protected interest, because of his 
aggressive fight, he is undoubtedly entitled to the gratitude 
and the good will of every American consumer who has a 
grocery bill to pay. I refer to Mr. Frank C. Lowry, of New 
York, sales agent for the Federal Sugar Refining Co., and sec- 
retary of the Committee of Wholesale Grocers, and I invite 
the attention of the committee to the letter from him, which 
follows: 


New York, March 18, 1912. 
Hon. THomas W. HARDWICK, 
Chairman Special Committee ow Investigation of 
The American Sugar Refining Co., and others, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


ment. Had there been any desire on my 88 Pho! of So ree 
ae a was eres 


With the exception of myself, all our members are actively engaged 
in the wholesale grocery business. They are: Carl Schuster, 5 & 
Schuster, New York City; W. II. Baker, Baker & Co., Winchester, Va.; 
B. F. Persons, Patsone & Scoville Co., Evansville, Ind.; H. C. B ` 
Dilworth Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. E. Collins, Collins & Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. ; A. S. Hammond, Monypeny Hammond Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; G. Thalheimer, Syracuse, N. X.; Henry Baden, Honey Baden 
& Co., Independence, Kans.: F. J. Dessoir, R. C. Williams & Co., New 
York City; H. T. Gates, E. W. Gates & Co., Rich ; W. E. 
Small, the A. B. Small Co., Macon, Ga.; E. L. Woodward, E. L. Wood - 
ward & Co., Norfolk, Va.; A. Blanton, A. Blanton Grocery Co., Marion, 


Edward Cumpson, T. & E. Cumpson, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. P. McKinney, 
V.; H. Y. McCord, McCord-Stuart Co., 


These gentlemen are from 14 different States, and the firms repre- 
sented have a total rating of nearly $8,000,000. 

In the work we have been doing we have had the cooperation of a 
great many wholesale and retail 8 houses that are not members 
of the committee, but who would glad to become members of it were 
it desirable to have the number increased. Furthermore, I am fi 
convinced that 90 per cent of the . trade of the country 
is in sympathy with our efforts, The National Wholesale Grocers’ 
3 as an organization, has not take any action regarding the 
tariff on sugar, for the reason, as they have repeatedly stated, “As an 
organization we do not deal with political questions of any kind.“ 
They leave matters of this kind to be dealt with separately by the 
various local organizations and individual members, and the petitions 
now filed with the Ways and Means Committee show how thoroughly 
this has been done might mention, however, that the National 
Canners’ Association, with a membership of over 5,000 firms, does not 
feel this way about it, but passed resolutions favoring a lower duty on 
sugar, and have instructed the chairman of their committee on legisla- 
tion, Mr. Bert N. Fernald, to use his best efforts to bring about such a 
reduction. The National ttlers’ Protective Association have acted in 
a une way, the only diference being that their resolution calls for 
“free sugar.’ 

Previous to the time this committee was formed, in 1909, the general 
public knew little regarding the details of the sugar tariff, and all our 
efforts have been along the lines ee the facts, feeling satis- 
fied that if the people were informed what the tax was and its effect 
they would demand and receive the relief from the excessive rate to 
which they are clearly entitled. As a result of our efforts thousands of 

etitions asking for a reduction in the tariff on sugar have been sent to 

ongressmen signed by individuals, firms, corporations, pa civie 
associations, ete. Through these the signers have spoken for themselves 
and others who are in sympathy with the movement. ‘These are the 

eople who will hold their Congressman responsible for what he does or 
Roes not do to secure a lower tax rate on sugar. 

To distribute this information, besides uiring effort on the part of 
this committee, required funds, and the Federal Sugar Refining Co. has 
helped us financia K. Investigation by gour committee disclosed that 
the Federal Sugar Refining Co. was absolutely 33 having no 
affiliation, directly or indirectly, with the yanm Trust. nsequentiy 
their interest in the lower duties is identical with that of the consumer. 
A lower tariff rate will reduce the price of sugar, resulting in an in- 
creased consumption, so that a larger business can be done at a 
reduced expense. 


As this committee think it should be clearly stated exactly who we 
are and also that the work we have done has been because we believe 


in the principles advocated, and for no other reason, we would appre- 
ciate if you can — to have this printed in the RECORD. 
V. 


ery respectfully, yours, 
Frank C. Lowry, Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, I next wish to invite the attention of the 
committee to the enormous expense to which the consumers of 
the United States have been put in order to make an unsuccessful 
attempt to produce our own sugar in this country, and the 
enormous burden we haye placed upon American consumption 
a order to support and protect a relatively unimportant in- 

Granulated sugar is to-day quoted at wholesale in New York 
at 5.90 cents per pound. Mr. Palmer, secretary of the Beet 
Sugar Association, has shown from the figures for a number 
of years that the retail price in the United States has averaged 
0.88 cent per pound above the New York wholesale price. This 
would make the present average retail price in the United 
States 6.78 cents per pound, or $151.87 per long ton. ‘The 
consumption of the United States for 1912, as estimated by Wil- 
lett & Gray, is three and a half million long tons. Multiply 
$151.87 by three and a half million tons and you have the 
enormous sum of $531,545,000 as the Nation’s sugar bill for the 
year 1912, if the present high price of sugar is maintained. 
Multiply the consumption of three and a half million tons by 
the duty of $42.76 per ton (100 cents per pound) and you 
have $149,660,000—the saving that this bill would make to the 
American consunier in the year 1912 alone. . 

Again, to look at it from another angle, from 1897 to 1911, 
inclusive, the total consumption of refined sugar in the United 
States was 39,770,423 long tons. The duty of 1.90 cents per 
pound, or $42.76 per ton, has been added during all these years 
to the price of eyery pound of sugar we have consumed, 
whether it was produced at home, in our insular possessions, or 
in any foreign land. This represents an addition of more than 
$1,700,000,000 to the sugar bill of the country within the last 
15 years, since the passage of the Dingley bill. It is even a few 
millions over that, because in all those years, except the 
last two, the duty bas been 1.95 cents per pound instead of 1.90. 
Against this stupendous addition te the Nation’s sugar bill, 
contrast the relatively small amounts invested in the industry in 
the United States, about $60,000,000. in beet sugar and about 
$39,000,000: in cane, less than $100,000,000 in both. So that, to 
weigh the burden for the last 15 years only, in order to protect 
an industry in which about $99,000,000 is invested, we have 
added 17 times as much as the total investment in that industry 
to the sugar bill of the country. 

No wonder that this once appalled even our Republican 
friends of the protection faith and order, so that in 1890 the 
Republican Party proposed to pension off the sugar producers 
with a bounty. No wonder that the Democrats of the country 
are no longer willing to stand it and to-day repudiate the 
whole thing, bounty and all. Highly as we respect our friends 
from Louisiana and Colorado, much as we love them, we find 
their sugar industry entirely too costly an investment for the 
people of the country. 

Upon this subject let me quote from two eminent authorities: 

Mr. William Bayard Cutting, one of the first in this country to en- 

in the production of beet sugar, stated “That the beet-sugar 

ustry is profitable under conditions of absolutely free trade, and that 

the United States, being an agricultural country, the Industry has 
nothing to fear even from the annexation of Cuba. 

Prof. F. W. Taussig, Henry Lee professor of economics at Harvard 
University, in the February, 1912, issue of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, says, 8 the beet-sugar Industry: “If protection to 

oung industries was needed, it has been given. The initial stages of 

al and unfamiliarity are storys A passed. The industry in the 
far West has certainly passed the infant stage. Its difficulties in the 
farming region proper seem to be due to the competition of the other 
kinds of agriculture, which under the typical American conditions are 
more profitable. If this kind of agriculture needs protection, and if the 


familiar pais wing, cattle fattening, and dairying of the corn 
wheat belt do Ary the explanation is still to be found the principle 


t” 


of comparative cost." 


Mr. Chairman, just a word in reference to the contention ad- 
vanced by my friend from Michigan [Mr. Fonprzr] that the re- 
moval of the duty on sugar will be in violation of the reciprocal 
trade agreement of 1903 with the Republic of Cuba. I deny abso- 
lutely the soundness of that contention. Neither the Fifty- 
eighth Congress nor the then President of the United States 
had the power, or assumed to exercise the power, to make an 
agreement with the Republic of Cuba that future Congresses 
would continue to levy a duty on sugar. The agreement was 
simply to the effect that as long as we levy a duty on sugar 
Cuba should have a 20 per cent reduction on the same. -As I 
have already shown, of this 20 per cent Cuban sugar planters 
get but one-fourth anyway, and it seems to me that the larger 
and better market that this country will afford them under 
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free sugar will more than compensate for the slight advantage 
that Cuban reciprocity has conferred upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding my remarks, I wish to say that 
the proposition that the Democratic Party presents to-day is 
neither new nor novel in this body. In the last Democratic 
House that ever sat in this Chamber before the present one 
the Wilson bill left that door, on its way across this Capitol, 
with free sugar written in it. It was in the Senate of the 
United States that the will of the people was defeated and the 
American consumer denied the relief to which he was so justly 


entitled. 
Mr, Chairman, did not all the Repub- 


Mr. WARBURTON. 
licans vote for that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not in 1894. They voted against it then, 
but I want to read you some arguments that were delivered on 
this floor and elsewhere for free sugar in 1890, and one or two 
in more recent years. I read first from the speech of William 
McKinley, delivered on this floor on May 20, 1890, when that 
distinguished gentleman presented the McKinley bill. 

I would have preferred, Mr. Chairman, if the article of sugar could 
have been left in the tariff schedule upon the dutiable list. is, how- 
ever, was not practicable in the presence of an almost universal senti- 
ment in favor of the removal of the entire duties upon this article of 
universal family use. 


I want to read you from the speech of the Hon. Nelson Ding- 
ley, of Maine, delivered on this floor on May 10, 1890: 

The duty collected on oe. and molasses the last fiscal year was 
$55,975 610, or nearly 2 cents per pound, Adding to this the Increased 
cost of 275,000,000 poe of sugar Pei in this country, equiva- 
lent to the duty of 2 cents per pound, and the duty imposed on these 
articles was practically a tax of $63,500,000, or $1 per head, on the 
people of this country. 

Inasmuch as there is scarcely another article of common use not 
now on the free list which can not be promptly produced or made here 
nearly or substantially to the extent of our wants, the transfer of 
sugar and molasses to the free list will afford conspicuous relief to 
the people of this country. 

I next read you from a speech of the distinguished gentleman 
who has had a long and illustrious career in this House, and 
who still sits in this Chamber on the Republican side. I refer 
to the Hon. Josera G. CANNON, of Illinois, who on May 20, 1890, 
said: 


Mr. Chairman, the placing of sugar on the free list will relieve each 
inhabitant, rich and poor, of $1 per annum of tax, and at least 50 cents 
of extortion levied by the sugar refiners. 

The gentleman from California asks, ay Fr a bounty to the pro- 
ducers of sugar in the United States? Well, I answer my friend, I am 
not anxious to give a bounty if you do not want it. My principal anx- 
iety is to place sugar on the free list and relieve the people from this 
great burden of taxation. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. Ihave no time. I presume I shall have none; 
but I want to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will ask the gentleman to please ask his 
question. 

Mr. CANNON. I will put it in the form of a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have only two or three minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I shall ask to have the gentleman’s time ex- 
tended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But that will not be allowed. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I think they will allow it. That was a 
condition when we were getting over $100,000,000 of surplus. 
The gentleman does not state that. 

Now, the whole truth is the whole truth. 
giving 2 cents bounty 

Mr, HARDWICK. You said you did not care anything about 
that at all. 

Mr. CANNON. And every Democrat, substantially, except 
Louisiana Democrats, if I recollect, voted against free sugar. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We have gotten better and you have 
gotten worse, then, That is all there is to it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will call your attention again to the 
remarks of a gentleman, once a distinguished Member of another 
body, made in this Capitol on June 8, 1904. He said: 

If I had my way I would strike from this bill every vestige which 
provides a duty on sugar. $ 

The gentleman who uttered that Democratic sentiment was 
the late distinguished Senator from Iowa, Mr. Allison. This 
same Republican Senator also stated, on July 11, 1897, “ what- 
eyer duty we place on sugar must, in the very nature of things, 
be added to the price.” 

Another distinguished gentleman, long a Jeader in another 
legislative body, said in this Capitol on June 5, 1894: 

They have signalized that friendship to-day by 8 their Demo- 
cratic allies in forcing upon the people of the United ates this un- 
8 indefensible, and infamous sugar tax. I said this tax was 


nfamous and if I could employ any stronger word than that I should 
be glad to do so. 


We passed a law 


The gentleman who uttered that sentiment was Senator Nel- 
son W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island. 

And yet Republicans say to-day that this bill presents a rad- 
ical proposition and denounce the Democratic Party for at- 
tempting to destroy a great industry. These gentlemen are 
forgetful now, as always, of the great masses of the people, of 
the American consumer, and assert that the American consumer 
is not entitled to this relief, although the cost of living mounts 
higher and higher under Republican rule. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my deliberate judgment that the one 
great reason why we have this Democratic House is because the 
American people are determined to reduce the cost of living 
so far as same can be reduced through tariff legislation, and I 
firmly believe that in presenting this bill for free sugar the 
Democr<tic Party is responsive to the will of the vast majority 
of American people and plants itself on impregnable ground 
when it asserts that it is unwilling to continue this burdensome 
tax on one of the great food necessities of life. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 55 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hryps]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Chairman, under ordinary circumstances I 
would not take part in this debate on a subject which belongs 
so exclusively to the Ways and Means Committee, but this 
House honored me last summer with a place on the committee 
for investigating the American Sugar Refining Co., and I feel 
under obligations to lay before the Members such conclusions as 
I may have reached in the course of that inquiry and such facts 
as may be pertinent to this discussion. 

The Ways and Means Committee have not given to us any 
testimony or any conclusions based on any investigation of 
their own. But the conclusions which they have given are based 
on the investigation made by our committee. Now, to the can- 
dor, industry, and fairness of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Hardwick], who presided over the investigation then under- 
taken, and of the Members associated with him, I pay every 
tribute of respect. But, in spite of that, the fact still remains 
that our committee was not instructed or expected to examine 
the question of the tariff on sugar, and such examination as was 
made by it on that subject was wholly incidental, imperfect, 
and inadequate. Perhaps the most striking proof of that fact 
is that our deductions as to the cost of the beet sugar in Ger- 
many and in the United States, showing over a cent difference 
in the cost of production, are antagonized by the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, who gives reason- 
ings of his own to indicate that the difference can not be of 
such harmful extent as those figures would indicate. 

TARIFF BOARD INQUIRY NEEDED. 


There is only one inquiry adequate to a subject so vast as 
this, and that would haye to be made either by an examination 
longer than any committee of this House would be able to give 
or by an examination by a tariff board unencumbered by the 
general legislative duties resting upon members of committees 
here [applause], an examination that could be conducted with 
business thoroughness into the books of the companies and into 
the cost of production. ‘That alone can give us the definite 
information neéded for a subject so vast ax this, 

Do gentlemen realize how extensive this subject is and 
what a wide range it covers? The labor question alone con- 
cerns the toil of brown men under the suns of Java, of black 
men in the canebrakes of Louisiana, of white farmers in Michi- 
gan and Utah, of light-haired Norsemen who till the beet fields 
of Sweden on the extreme northern frontier of the Temperate 
Zone. Any determination of what muy be done by this coun- 
try must go into that great question of labor. 

THE EUROPEAN SYNDICATE. * 

Any determination of what must be done by this country 
must also go into the question of the control of sugar produc- 
tion in Europe. Sugar on the Continent of Europe is not pro- 
duced under the laws of trade as we understand them as to 
other commodities, and as we understand them as to sugar on 
this continent. There exists a great international syndicate 
which presides over the sugar industry as a board of directors 
might preside over a corporation, with a minuteness that often 
goes to the control of the supply of sugar that may come upon 
the European market. That great international combination 
grew up not on the initiative of the protectionist countries of 
the Continent, but on the suggestion of the one great free-trade 
nation of the world—England. It grew up at her suggestion, 


and is maintained with her concurrence, because the conditions 
of the sugar market are so abnormal that even she could not 
stand, with all her free-trade ideas, the cheapness of the sugar 
that was forced on her until it disarranged her industrial 
system. 
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Go beyond the syndicated nations of the Continent of Europe, 
and you come to Russia, which is outside the circle of the 
Brussels conference. We have made no investigation of the 
capacity of Russia or what she may do. And yet this bill be- 
fore us to-day, by repealing, or, perhaps, a better word would 
be avoiding, the countervailing duty established in section 7 
of the existing tariff law, as it certainly seems to do, opens 
our market to the bounty-fed sugar of Europe, which is ex- 
ported to countries that will receive it with a premium paid to 
the exporter. We have not investigated that subject. 

But the effect of bounty-fed sugar is notoriously so disastrous 
that no great civilized country is allowing it in its markets ex- 
cept in limited amounts, and even free-trade is in- 
cluded in the list. Yet by this bill we would turn the bounty-fed 
sugar of Russia and Argentina onto the markets of the United 
States, in competition with the cane growers of Louisiana and 
the beet-sugar producers of the West. 

PRICE OF SUGAR WOULD BE INCREASED. 

We are opposed to this bill to-day; first, because there has 
been no adequate examination of a question so important; and, 
secondly, because we believe the facts of the situation show in- 
disputably that the effects of the bill will not be to reduce the 
price of sugar to the consumer for any great length of time, but 
to increase it. We are opposed to it not only because it will in- 
crease the price to the consumer ultimately, but because it will 
prostrate the domestic sugar industry of Continental United 
States and the industries of those dependencies which within a 
few years have been united to us, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
and Hawaii, and will disorder the finances and economic condi- 
tion of that young Nation of which we are the guardian—Cuba. 

THOSE WHO ADVISE CHANGES OF DUTIES. 


I have said that our inquiry was not intended to cover the 
tariff question and from this point of view was inadequate. 
Many people came before us, but they represented the “ inter- 
ests” almost entirely. The managers of the great company 
called the trust, the other refiners of cane sugar, the manu- 
facturers of beet sugar, the owners of cane plantations in 
Louisiana and Cuba, the farmers who raise beets in the West, 
all came and stated the case from their point of view. I do 
not think they intended to misrepresent, but no one could ex- 
pect of them absolute fairness of perspective. The “ultimate” 
consumer did not come. He is too busy with his daily vocation 
to study so complex a problem. He seemed to have arrived 
one day when a gentleman appeared who drew a golden picture 
of the wealth coming to the consumer from the removal of the 
sugar duty. But we found, when we examined him under oath, 
that he was the agent of a great refinery, capitalized at 
$10,000,000, and that the refinery was financing the literary 
portion of the movement in favor of this bill. Out of all these 
conflicting conditions it is very difficult to reach a conclusion 
as to the real interests of the absent consumer. 

A GREAT INDUSTRIAL CONTEST, 


While the inquiry made by our investigating committee was 
entirely inadequate as to the tariff question, it did show certain 
great basic conditions which we must take into account. It 
seems that the first and most important of those basic condi- 
tions is that there is existing at this time a great contest be- 
tween two branches of the sugar industry, the cane refiners 
of the seaboard and the beet-sugar producers of the interior. 
When I speak of the cane refiners of the seaboard I am speak- 
ing almost entirely of the great American Sugar Refining Co., 
which is called the “trust.” With it are a few rivais, who, to 
use an expresssion given by a witness before our committee, 
go along “under the umbrella” of the “trust” in the matter 
of prices to the consumer. This is probably true as to most, 
if not all, of the independent refiners. 

Now, I have stated that there is that condition of antagonism 
between those two great branches of our sugar industry. I 
think it is abundantly proved by our testimony. For instance, 
on page 1158 of the testimony, Mr. Gilmore, representing the 
sugar refiner Arbuckle, said of the beet-sugar industry that its 
product came as far east as Massachusetts, and, to use his own 
words, “did a lot of damage” in the market. 

That testimony proves that there is a real competition in the 
sugar business, and that the cane refiners of the seaboard fear 
the rivalry of the western industry. Mr. Gilmore further said: 
CC 

Mr. Jamison, of the same firm, on page 1195, said: 

If there was no duty, I do not think the beet would be so pros - 
— and we would probably sell more sugar. It would naide us 

run more con tly. 

Mr. Jamison wished the duty entirely removed, but he was 
willing toʻsay that he thought it ought to be removed by de- 
grees. Against the reasonings of the gentleman from Georgia 


[Mr. Harpwicx] that the removal of this duty will not tend 
to kill out the beet-sugar industry in the West, I cite the 
opinion of this practical business man, daily engaged in the 
selling of sugar, who knows thoroughly what competition is 
and what it does. 

Mr. Atkins, of Boston, the vice president of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., on pages 144, 145, and 173 of our hearings, 
favored a reduction of the duty, and said that his company could 
get along under free sugar, inasmuch as the advantage from the 
present differential on refined sugar was of so little adyantage 
to the refiner that it was not worth discussing. 

Mr. Thomas, on page 2033 of the testimony, shows that a cane 
refinery that has no interest in the beet-sugar industry is in 
favor of reducing the duty, and in so far as the American Sugar 
Refining Co. was engaged in the cane-refining business—and 
that is by far the greater part of its business—it was undoubt- 
edly interested in the reduction of the tariff. I call the atten- 
tion of gentlemen—— 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINDS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING, Who is Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. HINDS. He is one of the directors of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. He is a director and possibly an officer 
otherwise. 

I will call the attention of gentlemen here to the fact that the 
American Sugar Refining Co. holds about $15,000,000 of the 
stock of the western beet-sugar companies. I will also call at- 
tention to the fact that this property was acquired under the 
old domination of the company by militant monopolists. The 
men who waged that campaign to control the beet-sugar indus- 
try have passed out of its management and no others of similar 
purposes appear to succeed them. So far as I have been able 
to discover from the testimony—and I think the testimony of 
Mr. Atkins bears out this idea—they are anxious to get rid of 
that entangling property as fast as they can. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maine yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HINDS. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCE. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
per cent of the total is $15,000,000? What per cent of the whole 
sugar-beet capitalization is that $15,000,000? S 

Mr. HINDS. The $15,000,000 represents the book value, the 
face value of the stock is considerably larger. I think it is 
something like thirty-odd millions, ‘That thirty-odd million, as 
I understand it, would represent less than a half of the capital- 
ization of the total beet-sugar industry. 

Mr, MADDEN, The total capitalization is over $100,000,000, 
is it not? 

Mr. HINDS. I believe it is so stated. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit me to state it in this way 

Mr. HINDS. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I understand that the showing of 
the trustized condition, so called, of the beet-sugar industry, is 
arrived at from a consideration of the fact that the Sugar Trust 
owns 41 per cent of the stock in those companies, which produced 
54 per cent of the product. 

Mr. HINDS. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. So that, as a matter of fact, the 
Sugar Trust owns only 20 per cent of the entire sugar product. 
I may say, further, that my congressional district contains 
eight beet-sugar factories, and the Sugar Trust never owned a 
dollar in any one of them or had any connection with them 
whatever. 

Mr. HINDS. Undoubtedly the proportion of the beet-sugar 
factories outside of the dominion of the trust is large—over one- 
half—and is growing all the timé, because the trust is disposing 
of its beet-sugar property as fast as it can, apparently. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It should not be understood that the amount 
of stock that the American Sugar Refining Co. holds in the 
subsidiary companies is more than one-half of the stock of those 
companies. It is not so. They do not own one-half of the 
stock of any company, with the single exception of one concern, 

Mr. HINDS. Is not the gentleman informed of the fact that 
that has been disposed of since the Government suit came on? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know. I knew the situation before 
that. 

Mr. HINDS. The United States Government is prosecuting 
the American Sugar Refining Co. under the Sherman antitrust 
law, and the ownership of stock in the beet-sugar factories is 
one of the conditions on which a conviction would be likely to 
be based. They can not dispose of all that property at once. 
They will have to dispose of it by degrees, and I think the 
testimony of Mr. Atkins indicates that that is the purpose of 
his company. 
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The two industries are naturally antagonistic. On any 
scheme of economical production the beet-sugar industry should 
not be connected with the cane-refining industry. They are 
naturally opposed. On the Continent of Europe the beet-sugar 
industry has entirely driven out the cane-refining industry, and 
there is a probability that if the cane refiners of this country 
do not receive some such advantage as is contemplated in this 
bill they will find a constant and growing competition with the 
beet-sugar industry. Of course such competition, if not carried 
to destructive extremes, is of advantage to the consumer. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HINDS. Surely. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH ‘The gentleman is on the Sugar Investi- 
gating Committee, is he not? 

Mr. HINDS. I was. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Will the gentleman please give us his 
reason for the rise in the price of sugar last year, if he is able 
to say? 

Mr. HINDS. I will get to that presently. 

THE HOUSE SHOULD CONSIDER THE CONSUMER. 

Now, it is not the business of this House te become the 
champion or the partisan of either of those two branches of 
industry. I do not quite agree with the sentence in the report 
of the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means which 
states that the cane refiners are to receive a superior or a more 
important consideration than any other branch of this indus- 
try. We should not shape our legislation for the purpose of 
favoring one or the other or even for the purpose of umpiring 
the contest between them. We should look at but one thing, 
and that is what legislation by us, what imposition ef condi- 
tions by us, will result in the long run in enabling the Ameri- 
can consumer to get his sugar at the least expenditure—I am 
not going te say expenditure in dollars and cents, but I am go- 
ing back to that older currency of humanity, that currency 
which is the only real test of value, the effort put out by the 
man who acquires the commodity by his labor. There are a 
great multitude of consumers to be considered. But we must 
not consider them entirely as consumers. It is essential for 
us to consider nearly every consumer—and in the case of the 
great mass of consumers it is so—as a preducer also, and on 
his ability to get a fair return on what he produces depends 
his ability to become a consumer. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

That is the key to the whole question before us. What does 
an American care if in the Empire of China he can be shaved 
for a cent and a half, get his hair cut for two cents, and his 
shoulders rubbed and queue braided free in addition? [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] It amounts te nothing to a man on the soil 
of America. The question here in all these things is, What is 
the relation of the price to the money that you have in your 
pocket and your opportunities for replenishing the pocket? It 
seems to me that that question is at the foundation of this 
discussion. 

SUGAR REALLY CHEAPER IN AMERICA THAN ELSEWHERE. 


The sugar cost in this country is not the expense that cries 
most loudly for attention. Anyone who cares to examine this 
question for himself can readily see, from page 18 of the report 
made by the sugar investigating committee (H. Rept. No. 331, 
2d sess. 624 Cong.), that the American people get refined sugar 
at wholesale—and the wholesale price is the real test in tariff 
matters—cheaper in terms of money than the people of any 
other great nation except England. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] I will insert as a part of my remarks the table 
given in the report of the sugar investigating committee, giving 
the wholesale prices of sugar in the five great nations and show- 


ing that England's price is 4.1 cents, approximately, and our 


price is 4.97 cents wholesale. I give the wholesale prices, be- 
cause it is not fair in a tariff discussion to bring in the local and 
peculiar conditions that affect retail prices: 
Year 1910, average quotations, net cash, in cents per pound. 
WHOLESALE REFINED, TAX raw. 


England 10 


5.150 


C — Ü—ͤ— —— —„—-— 


In the year 1910, the last available year, the American got 
his sugar for an average price of about nine-tenths of a cent 
more than the English consumer paid. Now, gentlemen will 
say, why should not the American have the cheapest sugar? 
I contend that he does have the cheapest sugar on earth when 
all conditions are taken into account. In proving to you that 
the American enjoys the cheapest sugar on earth, I want to call 
your attention to a very interesting document (S. Doc. No. 38, 
62d Cong., Ist sess.), containing a report put out by the Brit- 


ish Board of Trade. They made an investigation of conditions 
in this country and in England. It was part of a wide series 
of investigations, undertaken to determine the economic condi- 
tion of England with reference to competitor nations, and that 
investigation carries in every line of it evidence of its truth- 
fulness. It shows that the average family of a laboring man 
in America uses 51 pounds of sugar a week. You will have 
glowing pictures painted to you of the total saving to the 
American people on the sugar we consume. I submit to this 
House that the only true criterion is the amount of sugar con- 
sumed directly in the average family. This 5} pounds of sugar 
a week is almost the same amount used by the English family. 
The figures are based on actual inquiries conducted in many 
cities. As a statement of the sugar situation as related to the 
family it is far more reliable than deductions made from divid- 
ing the total sugar production with the population of the 
Nation. Much sugar is used in manufacturing, in tobacco, soda 
water, candy, canned milk, and so forth; but in the problem 
of saving to the ultimate consumer it is not necessary to con- 
sider the sugar used in manufactures, unless we believe that 
the tobacco man, the soda-water man, and the candy man will 
pass along to the family the almost infinitesimal percentage 
which he may save on the plug of tobacco or the pound of 
candy. 

Taking, then, 54 pounds of sugar, the weekly portion of an 
American family, how much does that sugar cost in the world's 
eldest and truest currency, the labor of the father of the fam- 
ily? The British Board of Trade has compared many kinds of 
American labor with many kinds of English labor. I believe 
it is the best and most impartial comparison we have. On 
pages 13 and 16 of the Senate document to which I have re- 
ferred there is a comparison of wages and hours of labor. I 
will take the wages of the hed carrier as fairly illustrative of 
the difference between the two countries, because the hod car- 
rier applies natural labor and not machine-aided labor. This 
comparison shows that the English hod carrier can earn the 
week's supply of sugar for his family by working 108 minutes, 
if he can buy at the wholesale prices cited by the Sugar Investi- 
gating Committee, and the American hod carrier can earn the 
week’s sugar for his family, buying also at wholesale prices, 
in 45 minutes. [Applause en the Republican side.] ‘That is, 
the week's sugar costs the American laborer 45 minutes and 
costs the English laborer 108 minutes. [Applause.] I have 
given wholesale prices becanse in a discussion it is not fair to 
charge to the tariff the profit that the retailer may take. 

Based on retail prices in the two countries, as found in the 
board of trade investigation and at a different period of time, 
the Englishman works 102 minutes for his sugar, the Ameri 
53 minutes. S 

I have examined carefully, and I believe the difference be- 
tween the incomes of hod carriers in this country and England 
is fairly expressive of the general difference in incomes, not 
only as to laborers, but as to professional men, clerks, and 
other employees in general. Where the Englishman earns a 
dollar the American earns $2.30. 

A PENNY-WISE POLICY NOT DESIRABLE. 


To take the duty off raw sugar is not to save the consumer 
in price in the long run. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If it will not interrupt the gentleman, I 
should like to ask him one question. Perhaps he can answer it. 
That is, whether the price of sugar is cheaper or dearer in 
this country to-day than it was during the short period when 
we had no tariff whatever on sugar? 

Mr. HINDS. I am coming to that in a moment. Bearing 
continually in mind that our main object should be to give to 
the consumer, the man with a family, the maximum sugar with 
the minimum of labor cost, we must not in our legislation here 
adopt a penurious and pound-foolish policy. I am going to 
admit that theoretically gentlemen can show that this bill 
ought to save the consumers a cent or a cent and a third on a 
pound of sugar, but the whole history of sugar prices fer the 
last 40 years negatives the idea that this theoretical saving will 
be an actual saving. The ultimate consumer is not concerned 
directly with the prices of raw sugar abroad, with differentials, 
er with parities. What concerns him is the concrete fact of 
the price of sugar at the store where he buys it. As we can 
not know the varying retail prices, our best guide in consulting 
the consumer’s interest is the wholesale price of refined sugar, 
and the wholesale price of sugar in the last 40 years shows 
with a conclusiveness not to be denied by any fair man that 
something beside the tariff makes sugar cheap or dear to the 
consumer. 

On page 44 of the testimony taken by the sugar investigating 
committee are given the average wholesale prices for each year 
from 1870 until 1909. What does this show? 
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That from 1870 to 1882, and there was no change in the tariff 
for those years, the price dropped from 13} cents a pound to 93 
cents. Something besides the tariff affected the price of sugar 
in those years. 

In 1883 the tariff was reduced by about half a cent a pound, 
and in the next seven years on this basis sugar oscillated be- 
tween 7.8 cents a pound and 6.2 cents a pound, entirely negativ- 
ing the idea that the tariff was a primary factor in the price, 
-because the oscillation of the sugar was several times the 
change of tariff. 

In 1890, from a tariff of.2.24 per pound, sugar became free, 
with a bounty of 2 cents a pound to encourage domestic pro- 
duction. Now, the effect of bounties has always been to reduce 
the price of sugar below a fair market price, and it is not sur- 
prising that the taking off of the duty and the adding of the 
bounty, too, should haye made a substantial reduction in the 
price of sngar in 1890. I do not attempt to deny that a part 
of that was due to the taking off of the tariff, because I do not 
deny that such would be the immediate effect on the price of 
sugar. It is on the long run, of two, three, or four years, that 
I am arguing here. The advocates of this bill will not fail to 
point out that for the three years of free sugar the wholesale 
price was lowered, and that is true; but it is a curious fact 
that, when in 1894 an ad valorem duty of nearly a cent a pound 
was put on, the consumer for the next three years got sugar 
eyen cheaper than he got it under free sugar with a bounty. 
Evidently then something besides the tariff interests the con- 
sumer of sugar. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] has quoted 
Mr. Dingley, of Maine, as speaking in 1890 in favor of free 
sugar. He did undoubtedly, if the gentleman so quotes him, but 
I have no doubt that Mr. Dingley in 1897 remembered the effect 
of putting on the 1 cent ad valorem duty in 1894, and that may 
explain why, when he made the bill for which he was responsi- 
ble, he did not give free sugar, but put on a tariff of nearly 
one cent and three-quarters. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINDS. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. Has the gentleman any figures to show 
what effect the change in the tariff of 1890, the taking off of 
the duty and adding the bounty—— 

Mr. HINDS. I just said that the price of sugar fell at that 
time. 

Mr. STERLING. That is not the question—then adding 1 
cent a pound in 1894; will the gentleman state what effect it 
had on the American production of sugar? 

Mr. HINDS. I do not remember the effect on the American 
production of sugar. I did not examine that in that connection. 
Something happened, because sugar was cheaper. 

In 1897 the Dingley law raised the duty on sugar to about 
1% cents a pound, yet for the six years of the full Dingley 
tariff the wholesale price of sugar ranged only a fifth of a cent 
a pound over the average of the free-sugar years. Some great 
force other than the tariff was evidently working on the price 
of sugar. 

In 1903 a 20 per cent reduction in Dingley rates was made 
on sugars from Cuba, yet in the next six years the price to the 
consumer was slightly higher than for the six years before 
the duty was reduced. Some condition other than tariff rates 
must have been operating on the price of sugar. 

In 1909 the Payne tariff law, without changing the raw-sugar 
duty, reduced slightly the tariff on refined sugar, but last 
September the wholesale price of refined sugar in New York 
soared to 74 cents a pound, a price far above the average of 
any year for the last 20 years. Evidently something besides 
the tariff made that rise in price to the consumer. 

THE SUGAR SUPPLY THE GREAT FACTOR. 


That mysterious something that neutralized the tariff increase 
of 1894, that sent sugar prices skyward last September without 
any change of the duties, can be but one thing—the supply of 
sugar. 

The supply, not the particular tariff rate, is the great thing to 
the consumer. And the real and important rises and falls in the 
price of sugar are brought about by the supply. Last September 
it was believed in Europe that the drought in the beet fields 
would cause a shortage of a million tons of sugar. That short- 
age sent sugar beyond the price levels of the last 20 years. The 
crushing out of the beet industry of the West and the cane 
industry of Louisiana would make a shortage of nearly a million 
tons, and this shortage would be a more vital thing to the con- 
sumer than any slight increase because of a tariff. 

Of course, it is possible to demonstrate on a narrow view of 
any given time that the taking off of 1% cents of duty on a 
pound would make an immediate saying to the consumer, 
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It would be possible to demonstrate to the owner of any 
orchard in the Nation that he could cheapen the price of his 
apples for any given year by stopping his expenditure for the 
chemicals that fertilize the trees. He might do it for a series 
of years. But there is not an orchardist in the world who would 
not drive out the mathematician who should propose such a 
course of action, destructive of future supplies. 

Our tariff on sugar preserves our domestic supply of sugar 
and nearly 1,000,000 tons from our beet fields and Louisiana 
is of vastly more benefit to the consumer than a theoretical 
saving by a free-trade arrangement. 

OUR OWN SUPPLY A CAUSE OF LOW PRICES. 

If gentlemen will examine for a moment this question of sup- 
ply they can not fail to see where the true interests of the con- 
Sumer lie. We use in the United States in a year three and 
one-third million tons of sugar. Our supply for this year comes 
3 the following sources (Testimony, p. 3585), and is 
estimated: 


3, 698, 000 
All this sugar is raised here or comes free into the United 
States except that from Cuba, which pays 13 cents a pound 
duty where other outside countries pay 13 cents. 

Thus, with the encouragement which we have given to our 
domestic industry and to Cuba we will produce our supply 
within our own circle. We go abroad for very little sugar, so 
little that there is an internal ‘competition which forces the 
Cuban planters to give to our consumers the tariff concession 
which they would be glad to keep for themselves. 

We have taken Porto Rico and Hawaii into our national 
family. We have raised the standard of their labor and living, 
and they in turn have become great purchasers in our markets. 
Now, we are proposing to turn them over to the free competi- 
tion of Java, where a man gets 25 cents a day and a woman 12 
cents. If we paralyze those islands, take away from Cuba the 
preferential she now enjoys, at the same time extinguishing the 
ac ge and domestic-beet industry, where are we to turn for 
sugar 

* WHAT THE WORLD'S MARKET FOR SUGAR IS. 

Why, we will turn to that great and indefinite refuge of 
ste economic theories, the world’s market. On that we will 

epend. 

What is that world’s market? It is a great international com- 


bination of which we are not a part, and which is controlled by 


a committee in which we have no membership. When sugar 
soared skyward last September that committee might have 
remedied the price by letting more sugar into the world’s mar- 
ket, but it did not do it then, although it has since taken action. 
As we within our own circle did not quite supply ourselves, we 
had to come nearly to their high prices. We were saved from 
going entirely to their prices by our beet production. (Testi- 
mony, p. 3581-3585. ) 

This branch of the subject is important enough for me to 
read to you from the testimony before our committee of the 
sugar expert who has been so often quoted in this debate, Mr. 
Willett, of New York. He said that to a great extent the sugar 
trade of the world is not free and open and clear, and is sub- 
ject to bounties and restrictions and conditions. He gives this 
advice: 


I say increase the Cuban, Porto Rican, Hawaiian, Philippine, and 
domestic cane-sugar industry to a point above all requirements for 
consumption, up to 500,000 tons, so that if Cuba should give out 
some year and not ore much sugar we would still have enough for 
our consumption. en we would be independent of the world and 
we would make our own price. That price will depend upon the compe- 
tition between the different interests, between Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the domestic beet and cane industry. They will be all working 
to get our market and the consumer, then, will get the advantage. 


THE MODERN SUPPLY AND ITS EFFECT ON PRICES. 

What makes sugar so cheap in the world to-day is the great 
modern supply of sugar. In the earliest times sugar cane was 
the source of the world’s sugar supply, and that cane supply 
was subject to all the conditions of the hectic, fitful civilizations 
of tropical and oriental islands. In Europe sugar was, until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, a costly luxury and a 
medicine. In 1319 the Lord Chamberlain of Scotland paid 
about 40 cents a pound for sugar. In the middle of the eight- 
eenth century Peter Faneuil, the great Boston merchant, was 
paying about the same price. If we had waited for those 
tropical islands to supply us with all of our sugar we would 
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to-day be paying a price for sugar that would make the price 
paid by the Lord Chamberlain of Scotland six or eight centuries 
ago seem like a bargain-counter sacrifice. [Laughter.] 

In 1840, near the middle of the nineteenth century, the world 
used but 1,150,000 tons of sugar, hardly more than a third of 
what the United States uses now in a year. It was nearly all 
cane sugar, but beef sugar was then just coming forward in 
Germany and France. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
HARDWICK] has argued to-day that because our domestic in- 
dustry has been coming up so slowly, therefore, it is of no 
account, and should be disregarded. Is he aware how long it 
has taken to develop the beet-sugar industry, started in the 
time of Napoleon? Even before 1840 it was doing little or 
nothing in Germany. What developed it to its present position 
was not entirely its status as a sugar-producing process. It 
was the fact that the agriculturists of Germany, in their wise 
plan to make agriculture as profitable as possible, in order 
that they might stop the drift to the cities, hit upon the beet- 
sugar industry as one of the greatest features of their agri- 
cultural system; and I believe—and I think the facts will bear 
me out—that the progress that the United States has made in 
the production of beet sugar has not been so much due to the 
American demand for sugar here as to the fact that our Agri- 
cultural Department for a series of years conducted a campaign 
of education to introduce that industry, not for the sugar we 
would get, but for the advantage it would be to our agriculture. 
[Applause on Republican side.] Beet-sugar production is 30 
used in every one of those countries on the Continent of Europe 
that are endeavoring to preserve the normal balance of their 
civilization. The great- question to-day which is troubling 
European countries and which does not trouble us, because our 


rapid pioneer growth has obscured our vision as to what is | 


going on, is the great drift of the people from the country to 
the cities. One of the most interesting studies in contempora- 
neous statesmanship to-day is the effort that the nations of 
Europe have made to stop that. As one instance, the little 
nation of Denmark, which has had the greatest success, has 
a law that any land once peasant land shall never be sold into 
large allotments. Denmark to-day has a less proportion of her 
people in the cities than any other nation. Interesting as that 
subject is, however, I shall not further digress. 

In 1840 beet sugar was coming into use in France and Ger- 
many. In the 80 years following 1840 the world supply of 
sugar had trebled, and nearly half of this increased amount was 
beet sugar. To-day, after 40 years more, a little over half the 
world’s supply is beet sugar. Its development has been most 
rapid. In 1900 the cane fields of the world were producing a 
little over three times as much sugar as they had been produc- 
ing in 1840, or 60 years before; but the beet fields, with nearly 
6,000,000 tons that year, were producing over a hundred times 
as much sugar as they produced in 1840. In the last 10 years 
the cane growers have awakened from their lethargy, and the 
production of both cane and beet sugar has marched ahead with 
surprising swiftness, until to-day it amounts for each kind to 
over 8,000,000 tons a year, giving the world a total production 
of almost 17,000,000 tons, 

It is this great supply that makes sugar so cheap in these 
modern times. Without the beet sugar, which supplies the 
whole Continent of Europe and two-thirds of England’s con- 
sumption, the price of cane sugar would rise to a point un- 
dreamed of by any person in this generation. In the United 
States the consumption of sugar doubles in 20 years, and yet, 
with this growing demand staring us in the face, this bill pro- 
poses to strike down our portion of the beet-sugar industry, and 
the report of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee 
tells us demurely that the business of cane refining is the first 
thing to be considered. In 1900 we produced 75,000 tons of beet 
sugar in the United States. This year we produced 540,000 tons. 

SMALL INCREASE OF SUGAR PRICES, a 

What is the necessity of moving at once upon the sugar tariff 
as a means of reducing the cost of living, when there is so much 
to show us that we shall increase it, that the supply of sugar 
and not the tariff rate is what counts? I want to call your 
attention to a recent comparison made by a great financial journal 
of England as to the rise of prices in the eight years preceding 
1910, a phenomenal and world-wide rise in prices, due in large 
measure probably to the increased production of gold under 
the stimulus of the new cyanide process, a process which last 
year resulted in trebling the amount of gold produced in a year 
if we compare last year with 20 years ago. That index of prices 
shows that in the last 8 years in this country sugar has risen 
only 8 per cent in price. Beef has risen 31 per cent in price; 
wheat, 38 per cent in price; potatoes, 88 per cent; butter, 
41 per cent; pork, 74 per cent; corn, 77 per cent; and oats, 
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86 per cent. I will say that those rises in prices of commodities 


haye gone on not only in this country, but in England and in 
her free-trade market. They have not oscillated so violently, 
because her standard is lower in prices for everything, but the 
same distinction between sugar and other commodities is shown 
in the markets of England. I want to call attention now to the 
fact that sugar, which has held its own level better than any 
other commodity, is, at the same time, the commodity which is 
produced and marketed under conditions that are further re- 
moved from the laissez faire, or free-trade policy, than the con- 
ditions surrounding the production of any other commodity of 
similar nature, 
CHEAP SUGAR NOT A PRODUCT OF FREE TRADE, 

No other commodity is so surrounded by tariffs and restric- 
tions as is sugar. Even free-trade England puts a tariff duty 
on it. On the Continent of Europe sugar is watched over and 
guarded by all the devices criticized by the laissez faire school 
and condemned by the platforms and historic policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party. And yet in the world-wide and troublesome rise 
of prices in the eight years preceding 1910 sugar in this market 
only went up 8 per cent, while other similar commodities went 
up from 31 to 74 per cent. There can be only one thing to ac- 
count for it—that there is a better and moye constant supply of 
sugar in the world than of the other commodities. 

Now, I have assumed, as I have gone along, that this bill 
would destroy our cane and beet industry. I have told you that 
this bill avoids the countervailing clause of our tariff law. That 
would result > 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remaining five 
minutes of my time to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HINDS. This bill will let in the bounty-fed sugar of 
Russia and Argentina. The sugar of Russia is not only bounty 
fed, but it is absolutely controlled by the autocratic Russian 
Government. They determine what sugar shall be produced, 
what prices it shall be sold for; they provide that a surplus 
shall be stored up; and they provide for the sending of that 
surplus.to foreign markets. The Continent of Europe, free-trade 
England, Germany, and other countries, have not permitted 
more than 300,000 tons of Russian sugar to come upon their 
market. This year they have lengthened that out temporarily 
by 150,000 tons. This bill proposes to give to the Empire of 
Russia, if I construe its effects aright, a free and open market 
in the United-States for all the sugar that may be produced by 
her partnership with the sugar factories and her control of the 
industry under her ancient despotism. 

I believe that this, in conjunction with general free trade, 
would be sufficient in a few years to injure seriously the do- 
mestic sugar industry in the United States and seriously inter- 
fere with it in our colonial possessions. And I believe it because 
when bounty-fed sugar came into the general market of Europe 
it caused such destruction of the cane-sugar production of Eng- 
land's colonies that she—the one free-trade nation of Europe 
and not the protectionist nations—called a European council 
to stop the bounty-fed sugar from coming to their market. And 
yet what they can not stand we are proposing to turn against 
our growing and prosperous industry. 

THE LABOR QUESTION, 


Another reason why we should foster the beet-sugar industry 
is that it is a Temperate Zone industry with Temperate Zone 
labor. The industry of cane refining contemplates in one branch 
great tropical plantations tilled by many landless men working 
under tropical conditions for great proprietors, and in the other 
branch huge refineries on our seaboard largely controlled by a 
great trust. I have nothing against the cane refineries and 
would not injure them, but do insist that we should have a 
scientific inquiry by the Tariff Board before we do what they 
want. We should not so act as to benefit them at the expense 
of cutting out the domestic sugar production, of which the 
feature is less expensive, factories scattered in many places in- 
stead of in a few great cities, with the accompanying organiza- 
tion of many owners or tillers of small farms who work, live, 
and consume the preducts of other laborers after the manner 
of the Temperate Zone. 

We should keep both branches of industry, but if we must 
choose between the plantations of Java and the farms of Amer- 
ica, I would say, as the great poet of England said— 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

{Loud applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CONNELL]. 


A THE JOLLY TAXPAYER. 

Mr. CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to introduce to the 
House an old and constant friend of mine, and indeed of all of 
us. Not only is he constant, but his patience is superb, until 
exhausted—whereupon he proceeded to do things which become 
especially and pointedly interesting to Congressmen and others 
in public life. 

This jolly old friend of ours is ubiquitous in the political life 
of to-day in the United States, and, sir, when I heard a message 
read in this House yesterday from the President of the United 
States which convinced me that if the Chief Executive had ever 
met this particular old chap he failed to consult him on the 
subject of his message—the high cost of living, I was surprised, 
for the President could have learned much from him. But even 
the President shall not get by this friend of whom I speak, and 
whose familiar figure I could picture, had I the time, literally 
skipping up and down these aisles, kicking his heels in glee as 
he realized that something is to be done in the way of lifting 
from the shoulders of the millions burdens which they should 
never have been made to carry. 

He may not be handsome, but the cares of life have multiplied 
for him so that there is reason for his homespun appearance. 
He may be less youthful than we should like to see him, but since 
he has grown old in carrying the weight and paying the expenses 
of a régime that coined his very blood and sweat that the 
coffers of the“ malefactors of great wealth” might be filled to 
overflowing and that trusts might have the sinister power of 
corrupting government and fostering unrest by the gospel of 
greed, he may be pardoned his shoulder stoop and be tolerated 
even for the whisker which scoffing cartoonists so love to 
present with his pictures. This old friend of mine has kept 
enoug of youth and agility to be jolly, and he always develops 
a special brand of jollity as he sets sail for public men who have 
deceived him and political parties that have robbed him in the 
name of prosperity. Behold him as he trudges over the hills to 
make himself felt in the election. See him as he makes.his way 
to the grange meeting, or down the road to the village store, 
there to find eut if possible why it always happened in late 
years that he received the smallest share of the value produced 
by his labor. See him gladly paying his share of the cost of 
great buildings in which his public servants may spend hours of 
comfort, while he saws wood, perhaps in some.shed, through 
the cracks of which the snow scampers with chilling regularity. 
See him with his cattle, his horses, his harness, and his silo, 
never complaining of hard work, never stopping between sun 
and sun, and can you wonder that now that he has been awak- 


ened to the fact that he has been the victim for years of a. 


system that promised him relief only to increase his burden, he 
is about to take a day off and do some political housecleaning, 
which for thoroughness and industry has never been equaled? 

I said he was ubiquitous, this old friend of mine, because you 
meet him not only in the furrow and the meadow, but in the 
city street, the tenement block, and on the wharves by the seas 
and rivers. He spends his days in the sweatshop and his nights 
dreaming of better days to come. You find him in the factory, 
the ditch, the locomotive, and the airship. High up where men 
ris life, building for human comfort, and down where the miners 
toil and suffer. and die, you will find him. Yes, you will meet 
this jolly friend taking from the clutch of the rocks the treas- 
ures which yield only to labor, and you will even find him in 
Congress in spirit, if not in person, especially through these days 
of promise and of dawning hope, and this is his day, for his 
name is “The Jolly Taxpayer.” 

And who has a better right to be here than he? Has he not 
made our country possible? Go back through the years au d see 
him in the days of war, and behold how bravely he fought in the 
face of death, and where in history has the taxpayer of America 
been equaled in days of peace? That any party of political 
power should have been found in this land equal to deceiving 
this old friend of us all is more than passing strange. But, sir. 
he has discovered that he was being cheated. He saw his Repre- 
sentatives in Congress pass bills for his relief—the free list that 
would have lifted from his business the shackles of unneces- 
sary taxation, the wool bill that would have made his clothing 
cheaper and maintained the Treasury at the same time, but he 
saw the bills vetoed in the interests of standpatters, which he 
has come to recognize as the epitome of all of his economic 
troubles. And now, sir, he stands at the door, he speaks on 
the corner, he is heard in the country, and his voice goes up 
from the metropolis, and everywhere he is saying, “ Take every 
unnecessary burden from my table, make clothing cheaper, 
strike from my implements the taxes by which great trusts are 


strengthened, and woe betide the public man, the political party, | 


that shall attempt to strangle democracy in the household of 
its friends, as was once done before.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced my old friend in this de- 
bate because men in public life may as well begin now to get 
used to the old fellow, for hereafter he intends to be around 
when things are being done. It may be that he will ask strange 
questions, and at times he may say some tart things, but, after 
all that he has suffered and all that he has paid for the suffer- 
ing, which has been his in so many varieties, he has a right to 
be on hand when Congress is debating. It may also happen 
that the jolly taxpayer may not see the fine threads in some of 
the closely woven arguments in which defenders of special privi- 
lege deal, but you may trust him to see the point of a situation 
which came out to-day in this debate when the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hinps] essayed to enlighten the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] as to 
where could be found in the journal of the Sugar Trust how on 
the same day a check was given to the Republican national com- 
mittee and a check to the Democratic commiftee, the statement 
purporting to show with what exquisite impartiality the Sugar 
Trust worked the political game. Especially would the jolly 
taxpayer have caught the point when, just at that juncture, the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] re- 
minded the gentleman from Maine that it would also be found 
that the check given to the Democratic committee by the Sugar 
Trust was sent back, while the check given to the Republican 
committee by the Sugar Trust was spent to carry the election. 

It is such things as this that have aroused the old man who 
pays the shot and that have started him on the warpath for a 
reduction in the cost of living. No use trying to sidetrack him 
from that issue. He took up that trail when he swept the 
Payne-Aldrich Congress into political oblivion, and he is fully 
bent upon completing the reform by placing in the White House 
a President who will know and honor the command of the 
overburdened American public when he hears it. 

There was a time when tariff champions appealed to the 
masses of Americans in prophecies of calamity. They are still 
at it, not realizing that their occupation, like that of Othello, 
is gone. For instance, did anybody ever fancy such disaster 
as a result of the will of the people as has been predicted by 
standpatters in this Congress. I have often heard the prophets 
of disaster in various parts of the country, but I did not dream 
that Congress was the place where all the horrors of destruc- 
tion were instituted and developed. If half of what we have 
heard in this House of late be half true, I conjure up now vis- 
ions of bats simply hovering and dodging around the sugar-beet 
chimneys of Colorado, and the white frost of blight just wait- 
ing to fall upon and freeze the business of Louisiana, just as 
soon as the Democratic majority here shall have done that for 
which the American people sent it here—relieve the tables of 
the land from being victimized in taxation for the support of 
special interests. 

Believe me, Mr. Chairman, the taxpayer of America becomes 
more jolly day by day instead of being frightened by this ever- 
lasting cry of blue ruin, which men who ought to be equal to 
statesmanship and to the common interests of over 90,000,000 
people have been reveling in. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that there are members of 
this majority who live in sections that have grown used to hay- 
ing Government, with its special power, aid their industries; 
nor is the taxpayer unmindful of such a situation. He remem- 
bers kow the Wilson bill emerged from the House, made as the 
people intended it should be made, only to be protectionized and 
therefore robbed of its power to help the masses. Never again 
ean that operation be repeated, for special privilege, long and 
terrible as has been its reign, shall not longer be permitted to 
stand in the way of that kind of progress which means cheaper 
living and genuine revision of the tariff downward. 

Then, what an awakening has there been on the part of the 
taxpayers in the matter of business. Time was when the cry 
of the party in power was destruction of business in case the 
electorate should venture to make a change in government; and 
we haye heard some dreadful roaring of business disaster in 
this House as a consequence of legislation in the interests of the 
people, some gentlemen facetiously calling them the “ peepill,” 
when we have dared to mention those by whose commands we 
are here. 

Make no mistake, gentlemen; the taxpayer is no longer a 
joke. He is a live wire in-human business and governmental 
capacity. He does not want to injure business, nor will he 
permit any party to do harm to any legitimate business in 
the land. He does mean that the instrumentalities of a free 
government shall not be used in the nefarious art of taxing the 
many for the enrichment of the few. He does mean that no 
business, no matter how able to swell campaign funds, shall use 
its millions in the debauchery of the electorate, and that so 
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long as business shall keep its hand off government there will 
be no interference whatsoever with it, except it be to encourage 
it under the law and assure to it the fullest opportunities of the 
Republic. [Applause.] 

As this is a bill to place sugar on the free list, I desire to 
incorporate in my remarks the closing argument of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means on this bill: 


TRUST SITUATION, 


Probably no indystry in this country has been more closely controlled 
by industrial combination than the manufacture and refining of sugar, 
and this condition exists to-day. 

Much is said of “ independent“ nie precucers and of competition 
between refiners and cane producers, but little weight can be given to 
such statements. The House investigating committee, which made an 
elaborate inquiry into the competitive situation in sugar during the 
past year, gave special attention to the relations between beet and cane 
producers, and reached the conclusion (Report, 8 that 

“To the 42.14 per cent of the 7 on of sugar in the United 
States that the American Sugar Refining Co, admits is its own should 
be added, by any fair rule, 10 per cent, the National’s production ; 
7 per cent, the production of the beet-sugar companies, in which the 
American is interested; and 1 8.25 per cent, the McCahan pro- 
duction. is makes a total of 20.25 per cent, which, added to the 
42.14 per cent, makes a total of 62.39 per cent of the sugar manu- 
facturing and refining indust: of the United States which is either 
directly or e controlled or influenced by the American, and we 
may add further that the evidence discloses that competitors not 
within the direct influence of the American are cautious about entering 
into active competition with it, and usually fix their prices in a com- 
fortable vicinity to those of the American.” 

These findings fully explain how it was possible recently for sugar 
prices to the consumer to be so easily increased. In further discussing 
the trust feature the committee says: 

“But the effect of combination among the refiners and manufacturers 
of raw sugar and the presence or absence of healthy competition is 
surely reflected in the variation of the margin between the pesa of 
raw and refined sugar. 74 515 the nine years prior to the formatlon 
of the ‘sugar refineries’ combination the margin had averaged nearly 
$1.10 per 100 pounds, but in the four years preceding the formation of 
that organization severe competition anong the refinerieg had reduced 
it to an average of 79.6 per 100. In 1885 it was 71.2 cents and in 
1886 it was 78.1 cents per 100 pounds. (Testimony of Mr. Atkins, 
Hearings, p. 125.) In 1887, prior to the formation of the trust,“ 
76.8 cents; in 1888, when the Refiners’ Trust had become well or- 
ganized, it was 1.25; in 1889 it was 81.207. In 1890, because of the 
competition of Philadelphia independents 8 of Atkins, Hear- 
ings, p. 126, and of Spreckels), it fell to 72 cents, rising to 82.8 cents 
in 1891 and to $1.085 in 1892, after the Philadelphia independents 
were purchased by the American. In 1893 it was $1.153; In 1894 
it was 88 cents; 1895, 88.2 cents; in 1896, 90.8 cents; in 1897, 94.6 
cents. The drop between 1893 and 1894 and the years immediately 
following can probably be accounted for because of the higher price of 
raw sugar during those years and the consequent greater value of the 
5 per cent of waste in refining. 

In 1898 the refiner’s margin fell rapidly to 73 cents and in 1899 
to 50 cents, the effect of the sharp competition of Arbuckle. In 1900, 
when the Arbuckle ‘war’ was not quite so fierce, it rose to 75.4 cents. 
In 1901, when there was practical peace with Arbuckle, it rose to 
$1.003. It was 91.3 cents in 1902, 91.8 in 1903, 79.8 in 1904, the 
probable effect of beet-sugar production, relatively slight, being shown 
1 in the last year. In 1905, by which time the American 

ad acquired a large interest in beet sugar, it rose to 97.8 cents; in 
1908, 88.4 cents; 1909, 75.8 cents; in 1910 it was 78.4 cents; and in 
1911 it was 89.2 cents. It is worthy of note in connection with the 
figures for the years 1904 to 1909, inclusive, during which the refiner’s 
margin ranged lower, with the exception of the year 1905, than the 
years immediately preceding them, that the American was subjected to 
the active and proacemert’ competition of independents. 

“It is especially worthy of note that in 1889, when the refiner’s 
margin was $1.25, the Sugar Refineries Co, had a 3 monopoly, 
controlling 75 per cent of the production. By 1903 it will be remem- 
bered that the American had secured control of l 90 per cent of 
the industry, and during that year the refiner’s difference was the 
highest in the history of the industry since 1889, being $1.153. 

“The climax of the Arbuckle competition is reflected in the margin 
of 50 cents for the year 1899, the lowest in the history of the industry. 

“The influence, both of the beet-sugar companies and of the Federal 
and of Warner's, is reflected in the somewhat lower margins prevailing 
since 1904, and ineluding that year. 

“That the price of refined sugar had been kept up in order to pay 
dividends on bounteously watered stocks is also evident when we come 
to consider overcapitalization. A 

“That the overcapitalization of these corporations and the payment 
of dividends on watered stocks, so that the same might acquire a 
market value, has necessitated excessive pais on the real capital 
invested, and has consequently occasioned higher prices for the product 
and heavier taxation of the consumer, can hardly be questioned by 
anyone who conscientiously investigates conditions in this great indus- 
try. To what exact extent this has increased the price of refined sugar 
to the consumer it is absolutely impossible to accurately estimate or 
exactly state, bat that the increase for that reason is considerable can 
not be disputed. 

“The contention of the American Sugar Refining Co. that because 
sugar costs the consumer less to-day than it did when that corporation 
was organized, therefore the existence and operation of the corporation 
has benefited rather than injured the consumer we regard as unsound. 
Such a contention entircly ignores most important considerations, such 
as Improvement in the processes and reduction in the cost of refinin 
and manufacturing during that period of time; the greater supply at 
raw material; improved methods of cultivating sugar cane and sugar 
beets; and a perfect host of conditions that are entirely independent of 
the existence of the American or any other sugar refining or manu- 
facturing company. 

“ Besides, in the last 20 years the reduction in price has been world- 
wide, embracing in its scope all the countries of the earth, from the 
most enlightened to the most barbarous, and surely no American corpo- 
ration can claim that it accomplished this result in countries where it 
has no business and where its very name is practically unknown. In 
the opinion of your committee, the reduction in the price of sugar in 
the last 20 years to the American consumer did_not come because of 


the organization and operation of the American Sugar Refining Co.” 


Simultaneously with the increase in price of sugar to the consumer 
there has been a decided decrease in the price paid to the producer for 
the raw material. Louisiana cane growers have never received fair 
treatment from the sugar manufacturers. The well-organized condition 
of the industry, its rapid development, admitted profits, an environment 

rmitting the increase of prices to the consumer and the payment of 
ess to the producer for the raw material, are valid and effective rea- 
sons for the removal of the tariff protection, which aids in maintaining 
this undesirable condition. 


REVENUE LOSS PROVIDED FOR. 


The chief argument which has heretofore been made for the retention 
of the tariff on sugar is its importance as a revenue producer. The 
committee has given a great deal of time and consideration to this 
special feature of the sugar schedule. Their labor and effort has been 
to accede to the very general and persistent public demand for free 
sugar. The committee earnestly desires to assist the oe in acquir- 
Ing this important food product at reduced prices and so lighten the 
burdens of the pear high cost of living. However, the committee 

not been willing to recommend that ger cua be exempted from import 
duty without . another source of revenue which would make 
good the loss to the Treasury from the sugar schedule and at the same 
time more equitably distribute the tax burden without inflicting hard- 
ship at any point. After a very thorough investigation of the entire 
field of revenue possibilities the most practicable and just solution of 
the problem appeared to be to extend the operations of the corporation- 
tax law of 1909, and this the committee is ae by 8 8 simul- 
taneously H. R. 21213, paang sugar on the free list, and II. R. 21214, 
extending the excise law to individuals and copartnerships. The law 
as applied to corporations brought to the Treasury $33,511,525 in 1911, 
and by extending this measure to business conducted by individuals 
and Ga gg chat s it is believed that the loss in revenue of the sugar 
schedule will be fully cared for. The very desirable end sought by this 
legislation is to remove the duty from an article necessary to the 
existence of every individual and in lieu of the revenue source thus 
surrendered to levy a very small tax against the busingss of individuals 
and copartnerships where the income of the year exceeds $5,000. The 
recommendation is that the tax on a food product necessary to existence 
be shifted from those who now struggle with tax burdens on the neces- 
saries of life to the shoulders of those who through fortune and 
comfortable means are amply able to assume a relatively insignificant 
tax. To illustrate the equitable adjustment of the excise tax recom- 
mended, a person haying an income of less than $5,000 per year would 
pay nothing, while a person whose business brings $10,000 net would 
bay no tax on the first $5,000 and on the second $5,000 would pay 
only $50 a year. 

THE TARIFF AND THE CONSUMER. 

It was clearly brought out by the special committee investigating 
the American Sugar Refining Co. and others that the full amount of 
the import tax on sugar is borne by the consumer. Mr. Claus Spreck- 
els (Hearings, p. 2245) testified that the price of refined sugar to the 
American consumer is affected to the full extent of the duty. Further, 
in 5 5 to the inquiry as to whether the exempting of sugar from duty 
would reduce the price by the amount of the duty, Mr. Spreckels 
replied, “ By the amount of the duty.” 

Further confirmation of the fact that the full amount of the tariff 
tax on sugar is transferred to the consumer in the form of increased 
prices is found in the evidence of Mr. Wallace P. Willett, a recognized 
sugar statistical expert, before the special committee referred to, who 
says (Hearings, p. 3547): “ Whenever duty is taken off the consumer 
gets the full benefit of the amount of duty taken off and also a part of 
the lower cost of refining.” 

The tariff tax amounts to about 14 cents per pound on sugar. As 
this entire tax enters into the price of sugar to the consumer it is easy 
to estimate the consumer's burden because of tariff duties on sugar, 
The consumption of sugar in continental United States amounted in 
1911 to about 7,663,000,000 pounds, and the application of 14 cents 
per pound to this consumption affords an estimated saving to the 
American consumers from placing sugar on the free list of not less 
than $115,000,000. 


Mr. Chairman, the committee of wholesale grocers, formed 
to assist in obtaining cheaper sugar for consumers through re- 
duction of duties on raw and refined sugars, of New York City, 
sends me the following, which I desire to incorporate in my 
remarks. The subject is the sugar tariff and the Sugar Trust: 


The “free-sugar’”’ bill, introduced into the House of Representatives 
by Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
brought forth the usual wail from the domestic sugar interests, who 
claim that “ruination” stares them in the face if this bill becomes a 
law. For the present tariff on sugar to be reduced 1 mill would bring 
forth the same outcry. 

Hoping to confuse the issue, they endeavor to make the people be- 
lieve that the Sugar Trust wants the rate of duty reduced so as to 
crush out their competitors, the beet-sugar producers. The sugar 
trade knows how ridiculous is this contention. The Sugar Trust is 
Spey on record to the contrary. Reference to the Vayne-Aldrich 
Tariff Hearings of 1909 discloses a letter and a brief (pp. 3430-3440) 
filed by the American Sugar Refining Co. urging that the present tariff 
rate be maintained. To insure this, they have worked mainly through 
their beet-sugar allies. The trust's interest in the matter is clear. 
The Hardwick investigating committee developed ‘the Sugar Trust's 
control of the beet-sugar industry. (Hardwick Hearings, pp. 58, 100, 
2884, and 2992.) This industry secures a heavy indirect bounty 
through our present high tariff on sugar, and the trust becoming fond 
of this Government “pap,” which is being fed to its offspring, natu- 
rally desires it to be continued. 

The beet-sugar lobbyist makes much of the fact that Mr. Atkins, vice 

resident of the American Sugar Refining Co., when on the stand be- 
‘ore the Hardwick investigating committee, stated that he was in favor 
of lower duties on sugar, He also distinctly stated that he spoke as 
an individual. Mr. Atkins, before he became connected with the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co., after the death of Mr. II. O. Havemeyer, had 
for years been working for lower duties on sugar, and he could not very 
well reverse himself after he became connected with the trust. 

The few independent cane-sugar refiners have declared themselves in 
favor of lower duties. Their interest is identical with that of the 
consumer. A lower tariff rate would reduce the price of sugar, result- 
ing in an increased consumption, so that a larger business could be done 
at a reduced expense. In addition, they would no doubt be ve: 
have .the Government discontinue subsidizing thelr competitor, 
Sugar Trust, through the high protection now given to the trust's 
beet-sugar factories. The line is clearly established, with consumers. 
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manufacturers, dealers, and independent refiners 5 lower duties, 
omestie sugar 


aan oppose to this the Sugar Trust and their allies, the 

ucers. 

á The domestic beet-sugar mer make the claim that they were respon- 
sible for the decline from the high price one last tember. In- 


stead, they simply followed the market. ardwick Hearings, p. 3372.) 
uotations for t sugar f. o. b. Hamburg touched 18s. 9d. in tember, 
eclining to 16s. by December 4, a reaction of 66 cents a hund po 


junds. 
American beet-sugar factories sold their product in September at 6.50 
cents, and by December 4 had declined to 5.90 cents, a reaction of 60 
cents a hundred. Our 500,000 tons of domestic beet sugar which began 
to come on the market in July in California and before the — 8 ad- 
vance was not responsible for the decline, which came after thé Ist of 
October. This six and a half million tons produced in Buro: coming 
on gus market around the ist of October, was responsible for the re- 
action. 

As an indication of what the American consumer may expec 
domestic beet-sugar industry, let us refer to a recent occurrence. 
the middle of February, in anticipation of higher prices, the beet-sugar 
factories with one accord withdrew their product from the market, 
although 25 per cent of their production remained unsold. Willett & 
Gray's Statistical Sugar Trade Journal of February 29 covers the situa- 


— — ant ie 5 8 and 1 
petent factor properly an proper: ca e average e was 
ts d. which is known to be high, 


Any reer. tlemen are in business for the pur- 
pose of phi ay proves that the one making the claim is either 
not familiar with situation or is willfully attempting to mislead. 

Testimony taken by the Ways and Means Committee and the Hard- 
wick Investigating committee shows that the tariff Increases the price 
of sugar to consumers nearly 2 cents a pound, and it is estimated that 
this tax amounts to $104,000,000 annually. Some estimates run as high 
as $140,000,000, but all are a on the former as a minimum. 
this the Government collects $52,600,000 from import duties, or 17 per 
cent of the entire customs revenue, but only 50 per cent of the sugar 
which we consume shares in agnor this revenue, as the imports from 
our insular possessions—Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines—being 
inside of our tariff wall, pay no duty and share 5 the profits 
from our tariff, or the remaining $52,000,000 or more, with the pro- 
ducers of cane and beet sugar in the States. 

Our Government has once made the mistake of maging ene Ms foster 
the production of sugar under abnormal conditions in isiana. We 


pop have been en goes to spend hun- 

ions of dollars on t ndustry, now 1 — old, and this 
vors. 

„ has been reached, with 


people can never hope to secure an. t benefit from the produc- 
tion of cane r in Louisiana, which is dependent on“ special privilege 


legislation.” e farsee men in Louisiana admit that it would have 
been a great blessing to ir State if the tarif on sugar had been 
removed 25 rs ago, as in that event their lands would now be pro- 


yea 
ducing more suitable and remunerative crops. The Hardwick commi 
report (p. 26) shows that the present tariff is so high that it encour- 
ages overcapitalization of beet-sugar plants. It also encourages the 
improper location of factories where natural conditions are not such as 
to produce the best results. The industry would be on a much better 
footing if the tariff were revised, so as to prevent both of these condi- 
tions, which are fundamentally so unsound. 

Mr. William Bayard Cutting, one of the first in this oa to 


in the production of beet ar, stated “ that the beet D s 
rofitable under conditions of absolutely free trade, and t the United 
Bates being an agricultu country, the has nothing to fear 
even from the annexation of Cuba.” Prof. F. W. Taussig, Henry Lee 
rofessor of economics at Harvard University, in the February issue of 


dustry: “If ro gee to p 
given. The itial stages of 


passe iniy passed the infan 
stage. Its difficulties in the farming region p seem to be due to 
the com tion of the other kinds of culture, which, under the 
typical erican conditions, are more profitable. If this kind of agri- 


culture needs protection and if the familiar grain win 
ing, and dairying of the corn-wheat belt do not, the Sep ation is still 
to found In the principle of comparative cost.” erefo' if the 
tariff is materially reduced or remo only the unnatural development 
of the industry is stopped, while its natura a is unhampe and 
the result will be of material benefit to all of our people. 

Let those who claim that the — will not receive the benefit of a 
reduced tariff refer to the year 1891, when the tariff law reducing the 
duty 2 cents a pound became effective April 1. Refiners’ quotations fell 
11 cents in one week—from 61 cents, the quotation of March 26, to 4 
cents, the quotation of April 2. By May 14 granulated sugar ha 
reached 43 cents. Let them also refer to the testimony taken by the 
Hardwick investigating committee (pp. 35-47). Absolutely free trade 
on sugar would mean foreign competition for our refiners, making it 
im) ble for them to advance prices beyond world’s values. 

he country has been taxed heavily for many years for the benefit of 
the domestic sugar industry, and the 


, cattle fatten- 


has come when the public’s 


interests rather than the profits of ee should be considered. 
Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 
Mr. GARRETT, Mr. Chairman, I wish simply to ask per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the RECORD. : 
Is there objection? 


The CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, why should the 
gentleman not make his remarks on the floor on this very im- 
portant bill? I would like to hear the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object until I ascertain 
monaton What is the intention in reference to further 

ebate 

Mr. RAINEY. I have an hour, and I have a number of gen- 
tlemen on my list who want to speak from 5 to 25 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I am not going to consent to the gentleman 
yielding out his hour one minute at a time and have each gen- 
tleman get leave to extend his remarks until I know what the 
general debate really is to be. 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know but one other gentleman during 
the hour who desires to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
The others to whom I shall yield expect to speak, and I pre- 
sume, then, they expect to take some time to extend also. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object at present, in the absence of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNprerwoop], but I give 
notice that I am not going to permit, by unanimous consent, 
everybody in the House to extend remarks in the Recorp when 
we do not know how long the debate is going to run. 

Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman desires to know the sub- 
ject on which I propose to extend my remarks, I will say that 
it is on the subject of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. MANN. That was not the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] extending his remarks in the RECORD? 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. ¢ 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I shall object un- 
less we can ascertain as to whether or not we are to have de- 
bate cut off. I wish to hear what the gentlemen haye to say on 
this subject. 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that there have been requests 
coming to me from his side of the House for general leave to 
print on this bill, and I intended when we got back into the 
House—inasmuch as we can not ask for it in the committee 
to ask for a general leave for everyone who has spoken on the 
bill to extend his remarks, and for those who have not spoken 
leave to print for five legislative days, if it meets with the 
approval of the Members of the House. 

Mr. MANN. I have listened to every speech that has been 
made on the floor of this House to-day, and I hope I will listen 
to others. I am still lacking a great deal of information on 
this subject. I think it is important enough that the House 
should hear the gentlemen who have information on it, and not 
merely let them insert speeches in the Record that I certainly 
will not have the opportunity to read, and I presume other 
Members will not read, in the busy session of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LIXTIIcUnI to extending his 
remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, for the present I shall object. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I rise, not so much to make 
remarks upon the sugar tariff, as to read to our stand-pat 
friends across the aisle a few of the many letters that have 
lately been coming from the Republicans of my district. As I 
have sat here through the discussions upon three tariff bills 
this session and watched these gentlemen voting stolidly against 
every proposal to lighten the burden of taxation from which 
the people are suffering, I have wondered whether they ever 
consult the voters and taxpayers in their districfs, and if they 
do, whether they really believe in representative government. 

My notion of the duty of a Representative, Mr. Speaker, is 
very simple. It is that upon the great questions of the day he 
shall learn what his constituents desire him to do, and that then 
he shall do it. 

About three weeks ago I began to send to the voters of my dis- 
trict many thousands of letters asking them to give me their 
views upon a dozen of the leading subjects which come before 
us at this session, and, if they desired to do so, their presi- 
dential preferences. These letters are going out to all the 
voters, irrespective of party, and the answers are coming in 
freely, now somewhat less than 100 a day. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. AYRES. Certainly. 
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Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is proposing to 
discuss the duties of Members of Congress. Does he believe 
that in the face of the fact that it has been announced here, or 
given generally to be understood, that debate on a bill effecting 
$53,000,000 of revenue is to be cut off, and Members of this 
House are to be denied free expression of their opinions with 
reference to that bill—does he believe that he is acting the 
part of the high standard of a Member of Congress by taking 
up the time in delivering a lecture in the midst of this discus- 
sion, the lecture not having any connection whatever with the 
bill under discussion? 

Mr. AYRES. I think the gentleman, before I finish, will 
consider that I have discussed the tariff question. The results 
have been tabulated up to Jast Saturday, March 9, when 1,783 
replies had been received, and while that number can not be 
considered a complete referendum of the district, the decisions 
are so plain that he who runs may read. When, on election 
night, upon the illuminated board in front of some great news- 
paper is flashed the bulletin: “One hundred and seventy-five 
election districts out of 850 in Brooklyn give John Smith 4,891 
plurality over Thomas Brown,” everybody knows that John 
Smith is elected, and that the complete returns will only make 
his majority the greater. 

The district which I have the honor to represent is the 
Bronx, the northern part of New York City, a great manufac- 
turing center, and separated from Manhattan by the Harlem 
River. Our citizens mostly live in detached houses, with yards 
and gardens, although we also have many flats and apartments. 
The northeasterly corner of my district is just 11 miles from 
the westerly line of the district represented by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt]. In many respects these two 
districts are alike. Each has a frontage on Long Island Sound, 
and is interested in marine affairs, each contains numerous 
and diversified manufacturing industries, in each the growth of 
population is largely caused by the overflow from Manhattan, 
and in each the sentiments of the people upon the tariff are 
much the same. 

One of the first letters that came was the following: 

We should have all our Congressmen real representatives of the 
people; but as it is now our so-called Representatives are, in a great 
many instances, the clerks of the big business interests. Hoping that 
this idea will give you something to think about, I am, 

Yours, very truly, Davio ROUSSEAU. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is an insult to the House. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ayres] has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. AYRES. It did give me something to think about, some- 
thing that I have thought about many times before. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, let me especially disclaim making a charge 

against any one of my stand-pat friends across the aisle that he 

is a “clerk of the big business interests” in what might be 
deemed a personal or unpleasant way. But the fact remains 
that each one of these gentlemen who resist so stoutly the low- 
ering of the outrageous tariffs is a representative of certain 
big manufacturing interests and of them alone; for these big 
manufacturing interests and the gentlemen across the aisle are 
practically the only American citizens remaining who believe 
in maintaining the present tariffs. It is certain that the great 
bulk of honest, thinking Republicans do not believe in the 
tariffs of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

And may I offer to my stand-pat friends a bit of advice—my 
stand-pat friends who think they are leading the Republican 
Party. It is, indeed, a noble and inspiring thing to lead a 
united and harmonious army against the enemy, but it is dan- 
gerous to the leaders when the army decides not to follow. It 
is glorious to be in the van carrying the colors, but it is sad, in- 
deed, to have your own army shoot you in the back. And it would 
be much safer for my friends on the other side of this Chamber 
if they would take the advice offered by another Republican of 
my district, who writes this: 

Marcu 6, 1912. 

I appreciate your courtesy in asking my views on the questions sub- 
mitted. I will only suggest that I think Repubticans and Democrats, 
in a spirit of lofty patriotism and statesmanship, should compromise on 
moderate tarif bills. 

Very sincerely, D. C. McKay. 

The tariff bills that have been offered by our Ways and 
Means Committee—the wool bill, the steel bill, the chemical 
schedule—are moderate bills. They are reasonable and grad- 
ual reductions of the tariff. And a certain section of the Re- 
publicans in this Chamber, realizing that fact, have cooperated 
with us in giving their support to each of these measures. We 
welcome the help of these Progressives. We believe them, in 
respect to the tariff, actuated by an earnest desire to meet the 
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wishes of their constituents. And in voting for lower duties 
they are displaying courage, honor, and statesmanship. 

We believe that these Progressives represent the real senti- 
ment of the bulk of the Republican Party on the tariff ques- 
tion, and it is to show them that in the East, also, the voters 
in their party are for lower duties that I wish to read some 
ere from the plain Republicans, not the politicians, of my 

strict. 

Mr. Chairman, the first two questions on the list asked the 
voters were about the tariff. Did they think it should be low- 
ered? Up to last Saturday 636 Republicans have written their 
views on this subject, and of this number 533 said they be- 
lieved the Payne-Aldrich tariff is too high and only 103 wanted 
it left alone. The Democrats and Independents who sent let- 
ters were almost unanimous in desiring the duties cut, so that 
of the 1,680 letters on this point received in the past two weeks 
1,504 were for lower duties and only 176 for the present rates. 
Here are a few of these Republican letters, so that you stand- 
patters across the aisle may know what your party really 
wants: 


: J. P. CHAMBERLAIN & Co., 
Manufacturers’ Agents for Foreign and Domestic Woolens. 

The reduction of the woolen tariff most interests me. The ad 
valorem principle of the last Democratic tariff bill is right, and 50 per 
cent ad valorem, with no specific duty, is conservative. * * + 
Pass such a bill, and we will have a settled condition of business in 
textiles such as we have not had since 1907. 

J. P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
900 Summit Avenue, 

I am decidedly of the 7 9 that the present wool schedule is 
shamefully high and should be lowered. I feel equally strong that 
judgment should be used in its correction. * * I mean that it 
should be done by degrees. I am a dyed-in-the-wool Republican, but I 
am not in sympathy with their practices as applied to tariff legisla- 
tion and feel there are many more in the party who agree with me. 


Harry W. Kine. 
MARCH 7, 1912. 


Tarif and protection (God save the mark) are widely different 
things, the former betag all right if pro ny levied, but the latter 
covers a multitude of sins, because it works to the advantage of the 
few who do not need it as against the many who do need it. 
revenue only, and levy it on the luxuries of life. 


ariff for 


Jno. HENRY FISHER. 
I do not think that the tariff on wool, steel, and cotton should be re- 
duced to such an extent as to destroy a legitimate profit on domestic 
roduction ; but I believe there is now a sufficient mate to permit a 
owering of the tarif without injury to our interests. f the Republi- 
can candidates in the fleld I do not think I shall vote for either if 
nominated. 
A. ANSWATER. 

With regard to the tariff question, I believe that the present duty is 
too high, and while I favor a protective tariff I believe that it should 
be based upon domestic and foreign costs, so as to place our manufac- 
turers merely upon an equality. 

Joun Ewen, 
Spuyten Duyril. 

I would su t that the reduction on general lines take place at the 
earliest possible time. Reduction to be on all the absolute necessities, 
such as food and roaring apparel. Not for the benefit of the wealthy, 
but of benefit to the medium and poorer classes, 

Josx S. LINN, 
2712 Heath Avenue. 

I am led to favor a gradual reduction in the tariff, not from an 
conviction that there is merit in a low duty, but simply as an experi- 
ment. Although I have grave doubts concerning the method, it may 
nevertheless 7 080 advantageous despite my opinion to the contrary, 
and I am willing to have a trial made. 

Crates E. W. HELLERSON, 
406 West 261st Street. 

Labor is not benefited by protection. It simply helps to rob the 
people. All duties should be for revenue only. Free materials and free 
— will put us way ahead of both England and Germany. 

am pleased to answer your inquiries and to express to you the 
payer. I would state that I have 
always been an independent Republican. It is self-evident to all think- 
ing men that party lines are pretty nearly wiped out. We have been 
done up brown by both parties, and it is time we forgot them. What we 
need Is just such work as your letter indicates—a closer understanding 
between the Representatives and the people. 
FELIX HOFFMAN. 


I would like to see some Democrat as President, for I believe some 
tariff revision is necessary. 
Lovis GREY, 


441 East One hundred and fortieth Street. 


I also believe that your idea of getting the opinion of the voters of 
our district is the proper one, and while I am a Republican all my life 
Pasi opposed to the present protective tariff and believe it should be 
revised. Will be err, happy to promise you my vote If you support 
tarif revision, regardless of your position on other questions. 
A. E. FULLER. 
I do believe that some changes in our tariff are needed, and where 
certain things now protected can compete in the foreign markets, it is 
about time we in America got the benefit. 
BEVERLY A. Surrn, 
53 Marble Hill Avenue. 
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Marcu 14, 


MARCH 4, 1912. 


With regard to the 23 I believe this question — * be taken =< 
of politics entirely and handled by a commission and scien 
vised. It is my opinion there should not be a wholesale reduction, put 
as the tariff now stands it = rohibits competition between this and 7 — 
eign countries to a great extent, and b; — the trusts keeps th 
cost of necessary commodities almost the reach of people with 
modest incomes. 

L. J. CHILDS. 


While I haye always voted the Republican ational ticket because I 
believed in the principle of a high tariff, my belief to-day is that after 
sufficient revenue is provided for Government maintenance, that the 
tariff be entirely abolished. 
Morris ROSENBAUM. 
I haye always voted the Republican ticket, but have turned independ- 
ent, as I do not believe we need any high tarif any assem 2 


I am in favor of a revision of the tariff. I think all duties should be 
removed except as ed for revenue and to protect new industries 
which are worth while protecting. 

F. H. WEEKES. 


In regard to tariff revision, I am holding the same opiħion as nearly 
all business men I am coming in contact with, viz, reduce it to a reve- 
nue basis and have it over with as soon as possible, in order that we 
may know where we stand. The uncertainty is ki 3 

9 WERNER, 
MAOR Av Avenue. 


When a child is toddling we help it along with apron strings, etc. 
4 857 it is, full grown it is able and aggressive enough to fight its own 
Now, while some tariff is needed, the apron-string 

ean, 5 is lens * E Rien However, I do not believe in free trade, but a 


Sener en GEORGE E. Currie. 


I consider that it is the bounden duty of Mr. OSCAR UNDERWOOD and 
his colleagues to report a bill immediately that will afford immediate 
and substantial relief to business people from the payment of unjust, 
exorbitant, and prohibitive duties on the first necessary of life after 

uffs. We devour food to kee tee 5 man warm. Congress has 

denied and A: ae the right o ron Be human being to possess cloth- 

ing that wil Keep them warm without haying to pay tribute to manu- 
facturing heres ests. 


HALLECK D. Van PELT, 
Corner Fieldston Avenue and Two Hundred and Baty pret Street. 


I have your ys note to a Republican, which I appreciate very 
dink this poa riff needs ides. We 


should : on — th h. n wolutionety ns l thon th 
ou now on e ase of reyol e n on e 
but at the same time the id method of sw: g tariff favors 
spe Be the rules of common 8 

E. K. MARTIN. 


You Ask. why us ak the tarif should be reduced. For years I have 
read American goods manufactured here could be 
— it. iip 15 ee than here. Two — 3 mentioned 


harvesting machinery. believer 
in the protection of new industries untl firmly established, and then a 
reduction by commission, if possible. 
WILLIAM HODGSON, 
153 Hast One Hundred and Seventy-ninth Street. 


I would say, in brief, that in my opinion, and also in that of some 
others I know, the present tariff is unfair to the ple, who are com- 
pelled to more for inferior articles. This is especially true of 
clothes. the present tariff it is the manufacturer who receives the 
benefit; not the le. Wages have been going. down in many trades 
instead of up, * is getting harder for pos 75 Americans to get a job 
every year. Take the apartments I have been living in = 
the past six eis 1 have never yet — 7 a native American 
It has all been done by foreigners who can hardly 


= 2 a em. 
glish. The strike at Lawrence isa example of what man- 
ree consider “living wa; * We need some kind of 
change, and i firmly believe pipe: off the: tariff would help the masses. 


CHARLES J. LEACH. 


The reason I have for desiring a reduction in ee is that this will 
tend to reduce living =e bringin; and thus stop- 
ping the trusts from crea ting Ki Arger prices. — assure you as a 
Wage earner that it is difficult to-day to make both e 


As to giving you my reasons for believing that the tarif should be 
lowered, there are so many details "that I should like to refer to and so 
many abuses that I have seen that I could hardly state my reasons in 
10 lines as you suggest. I might a generally, however, that my 
articular ievance against the present tariff, while of course due 

ndamentally to the enormous ra on some of the articles, is more 
particularly on account of the outrageous subterfuges employed to hide 
these rates. 

BENJAMIN A. Levirr. 

Here is a letter from the president of one of the largest manu- 
facturing institutions in the Bronx, the Morris Heights Gas 
Engine & Power Co., which makes steam and gasoline power 
boats. It perhaps turns out each year more gasoline launches 
than any other concern in the United States. Its president, 
Mr. John J. Amory, is a lifelong Republican and a most intelli- 
gent and useful citizen. After stating that he believes the tariffs 
should be lowered, he says: 


Most 1 1 a man to man, a lamentable ignorance on 
the — ma uestion. I have heard the matter discussed pro and con 
to such an t that my brain whirls, dizzy with doubt. Broadly 


9 am of the opinion de end h tarif or Macias tariff, or no tariff, 
fixed as the result and u investigation, 
alee competent committee eee tor that — — as to each of the 


erent commodities. 
It appears to me that the recent inv ton of Schedule K, the 
ity of treating the whole 


wool tariff, proved conclusively the desira! 
osttion al lines. = an 
OHN MORY. 


tariff prop: ong like 

- One of the industries which have grown up in our district is 
the making of pianos. More musical instruments are made in 
the Bronx than in any other similar area in the United States. 
We now have 51 piano factories, among them the makers of 
many instruments which bear well-known names. Experts say 
that the air of the Bronx gives a superior tone. This may well 
be so, because the east wind, careering in from the ocean across 
the plains of Long Island, hovers above that little suburb just 
across the upper East River called Oyster Bay, and thus comes 
into our borough freighted with sound. The tariff affects all 
of these manufacturers, and here are letters from two of them: 

Tue Bocart PIANO Co. 


leased to acknowl receipt of yours of the 15th with co! 

of Soups ase il 18642 7 steel bully, ape we. have failed to find therein 
anything tha t would be a gene to our business in any way, shape, 
or form. weri our question as to whether we believe 
the schedules 45 the Payne-Al rich law are too high and could be safely 
eat without interfering with our business, we believe that they 


E. B. BOGART, President. 


LUDWIG & co., GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


I am in Passe Sit of your 7 with inclosure of House bill No. 20182 
(chemical sch bd seeing the very small duty 
to be put on Chinese e on 1 can not "teei that this is an exorbitant 

uty, and do not doubt but what it would be perfec 3 fo = 
Have also looked over bill No. 18642 (metal schedule * “and 
must say that I would not consider that our business 5 suffer 


2855 L. D. PERRY, Treasurer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there were time I could read hun- 
dreds of these letters, but the fact I wish to emphasize is that 
five out of six of the Republicans are in favor of lower tariffs. 
Why, then, will not you gentlemen who assume to represent 
them vote as they want you to do? 

The next question asked of the voters was their opinion as 
to the parcel post. The committee of the House which has 
charge of postal matters has just brought in the annual appro- 
priation bill and incorporated in it a provision for a rural 
parcel post and a reduction of fourth-class rates on packages 
of 1 pound and upward. This is a most conservative provi- 
sion, und, in my judgment, does not meet the demand of the 
people for a real parcel post. I sincerely hope section 8 will 
be amended and made more liberal before it is enacted into 
law. The wish of the people of our district was indicated un- 
mistakably by their letters. The vote is 1,678 for and but 69 
against it. Such unanimity shows that it is favored by voters 
of all parties’ More than this, no question asked was so en- 
thusiastically answered in the affirmative. The people want 
the parcel post. 

The question as to the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall, especially of the recall of judges, brought forth many 
interesting letters. The yotes cast to the date mentioned are 
as follows: 


It is evident that many do not understand what is meant by 
these propositions. In fact, many frankly confessed that they 
did not know and some said they did not want to know, beliey- 
ing that the old style of representative government was good 
enough for them. Some of the comments made are full of valu- 
able suggestion and furnish food for thought. Here are a few 
of them: 


I have answered some of the questions, * * „ but I think many 
such renos can 2 be answered by the constituent, and the fact 
that they can not is, mind, the one convin argument for 
. 5 he government established by the Consti- 
ion. We send a Representative to Congress, who sits committee, 
which either knows gad the 1 4 0 or has power or means for ob- 

the knowl take berty of saying these things only 
to exp why I am st the . ah the referendum, and the 
recall.” Those things may belo. to some other form of government. 
They may be possible in some small Commonwealth like ancient At 
or modern tzerland, but they are foreign to our constitutional form 
of representative government and would be destructive of it If at- 
tempted. * * * I am a protectionist, it is impossible for 
me 15 say etka the tarif rates are too high. I have a suspicion, 


sense that they are in instances and I believe this impression is 
Lovis O. Van Doren. 


general throughout the country. 


Dear Mr. Ayres: I will support mo candidate for President 
favors and advocates the :revolutionary doctrine of the ini 
referendum, and recall.“ 
violence, et eg mob rule all over ‘our country. 

e. 


ous, wicked oct: 
Henry L. SMITH. 


f New YORK LIFE INSURANCE ‘Co. 
Representative, I expect -you to exer- 
which ‘in ‘the nature of 
can have, all questions which affect the 
country as a whole. Your duty to your district is only a fractional 
part of your whole duty. y 
D. P. KINGSLEY. 


‘The votes on the other questions of current interest were as follows: 
. employees be retired upon pensions after faithful 
Service 
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OO eee ee TTT... ̃ ̃ͤ ͤ ͤ—. een i, AOA 
Shall the United States retain the title to the Alaska coal deposits 

and own and operate the railroads to tide water? 

In favor. 3 — ee 1.825 

er Lie AATTTTTTTTTTTTTTTCT—TFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TTTTc sf 
Shall the Army be increased and kept in a state of -efficiency? 

OD A E a ed Se ae SE te ee eee ee De REE SAH «| 

PES LES EEE IRE SEEM NS 
Shall the Navy be increased—two ‘battleships a year? 

C —. UN FEE SEPIA EAS CL SALE Bets ä 

Opposed mnm S . 1 
The Sherwood (dollar-a-day) pension bill: 

— — — ee — 821 
p EE OTL A ETEA ATE ESO EEIN RIE 820 
Election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people: 

1 ̃ͤ ˙ͤͤÄ1— .,. ̃ĩÜ Ä.... — 1, 556 
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It was suggested that such as desired might express their 
preferences of presidential candidates. Many did not wish to 
do so. But of the Republicans who voted this is the summary: 


who express a preference either for CHAMP OLARK or for Oscar 


Unperwoon. Scarcely a letter arrived that did not contain the 
name of one or the other of these distinguished gentlemen as 
either first or second choice. And this is convincing proof that 
the work of this Democratic House in its efforts to reduce the 
tariff has met ithe enthusiastic approval of the Democrats of the 
Nation. 

Many of the comments made by voters as to presidential 
candidates are unique and ingenious. Here are a few of them, 
given without the names of the authors, but with the party 
to which they ‘belong: 

Harmon and harmony; that's my ticket. (A Democrat.) 

I believe Taft's work embodies meat Be oe gel rE 


‘Will work for Gov. Wilson; 
Will vote for CLARK or Harmon; 
go fis for T. R. 
(An Independent.) 
Here's to CHAMP CLARK; 
Heer the hounds bark; 


What a fine lark; 
They dassen't kick us aroun’. 
(A Democrat.) 

UNDERWOOD and Sviznr. Well, nobody objects to SULZER, and his 
bullhead luck can’t be beat, If he picked up a piece of cosl in the 
Pennsylvania Station, it would turn into u diamond by the time he got 
to Was „ (A Democrat.) 

I think your idea of sending out these letters a very good one, worthy 
of a Socialist. While I am not in favor of an increase of the Army, 
I do not believe in a decrease in any tan of ithe service. (A Socialist.) 

At first I wrote Roosevelt as my t choice, but as I have always 
been conservative, though I have only voted six times, I feel he is too 
uncertain. here is no need of the Constitution, mor of ex- 
ploiting the people by inciting ‘their ‘hatred of those in better circum- 

ces. * Let us run along on the old lines, with just a little 
more individual honesty. (A Republican, written the day after the 
Columbus speech.) 


And here are two more letters that have come, each one 
showing that the author ‘has definite views as to wise govern- 
mental policies: 

I would like to say that I am only a boy of 12 years of age, but I 
think I can judge what is Fn for the country. About the Army and 
Navy, I think the United States ought to build a couple of war ships 
each year. I read in the papers how other nations are building ships 
one right after each other. 

TAMES GIFFEN. 


Why not have fewer orations and more deeds in Congress? 
Barner HOUSE. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of ‘the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Certainly 


Mr. AYRES. $ 

Mr. DALZEDL, Are these forms of questions all alike? 

Mr. AYRES. They are all alike. 

Mr. DALZELL. I observe you did not ask your constituents 
what their views are on the tariff on sugar. z 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to the gentleman that the reason 
for that is that the sugar matter came up after the blanks were 


|| printed. X 


Mr. DALZELIL. The sentiment is the same as to that? 

Mr. AYRES. Entirely. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ayres] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 


| Louisiana [Mr. DUPRE]. „ 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, it is very fair on the part of 
the gentleman from IIlinois IMr. Rartney], with full knowledge 
of my opposition to the pending bill, to yield me time out of his 
allowance, and I am grateful. I only wish that some such 
spirit of fairness had animated the majority members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the preparation and sub- 
mission of this bill, which is so unfair to the district that I 
represent and to the people of the whole State of Louisiana. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 3 

My tenure in this body has been brief, dating back only to 
the third session of the Sixty-first Congress. It has been my 
pleasure and privilege in that time to witness the dying gasps 
of a repudiated Republican majority and to hail the advent 
into power of «a reunited Democracy in this House. Since 
December, 1910, I have sought in an humble and unobtrusive 
way ‘to cooperate with my party leaders in this body and to 
vote with them on all party measures. The record will disclose 
no contrary vote. I have yielded my own ideas to their more 
seasoned judgment at times when I thought that they were 
wrong, and I have not hesitated, at the risk of serious political 
2 to myself, to follow them when I believed they were 

g 

For instance, in the last Congress when Canadian reciprocity 
was first proposed and at a time when sentiment thereon had 
not crystallized in my district, ‘but, on the contrary, was widely 
divergent, I voted in the Democratic caucus and in the House 
for Canadian reciprocity. I did not believe that a Tariff Board 
was necessary to revise the tariff, and, accordingly, in the 
Sixty-first Congress I voted present when the roll was 
called on that measure, pairing, as a matter of convenience to 
him, with the gentleman from Minois, my friend Mr. Ropen- 
BERG, Who favored such a board. I was in most excellent Dem- 
ocratic company. That my view was correct and that no Tariff 
Board ‘is necessary has since been shown by the many admir- 
able measures which the majority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have ‘heretofere presented to this House 
without the assistance of any Tariff Board. 

I favored the publicity of campaign expenses, not only in 
theory ‘but in practice, and so when the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Jackson], in the present Congress, presented an amend- 
ment ‘to include within the provisions of the pending bill pub- 
licity of expenses incurred in primaries as well as general elec- 
tions, I -voted for his amendment. It was only at the urgent 
solicitation of ‘those high in authority in this House that I con- 
sented to reverse myself and voted for the motion to recommit, 
and I have noted with satisfaction the vindication of my original 
attitude as shown by the subsequent action of the Democratic 
majority of the House in agreeing to the conference report, 
which substantially incorporated the Jackson amendment. I 
voted against the Sherwood pension bill, and I believe that in 
so doing I was acting with the best Democratic thought in this 
House and in this country. I advert to these matters in no 
spirit of criticism of others, in no spirit of laudation of myself, 
and certainly in no desire to apologize for my present attitude, 
but merely to emphasize the regret which I feel now that the 
parting of the ways has come. 

I confess, however, that the poignancy of my regret is greatly 
tempered by the conviction that it is not I who am leaving the 
reservation, but that it is the Democratic majority of this House 
that is abandoning it and leaving six Democrats from Louisiana 
and three Democrats from Colorado to hold the fort. It is 
net I who am departing from the traditions of the Democratic 
Party for more than half a century, so far as free sugar is 
concerned. It is not I who am violating the provisions of the 
Denver platform—the last authoritative pronouncement of the 
Democratic Party. Tt is not I who am repudiating the prece- 
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dents set by the Democratic majority in this Congress when it 
fathered and supported bills for the gradual reduction of wool 
and steel and textile fabrics and chemicals, and so forth. 

From the Democratie viewpoint, sugar has always been re- 
garded as the ideal revenue producer, and so has always been 
subject to an import duty. Even when the Republicans enacted 
the McKinley tariff law, and sugar for the first time was put 
upon the free list, the injustice that would be worked was rec- 
ognized by the award. of a bounty, a subsidy, to which I am 
absolutely opposed, as my people were at that time. The Denver 
platform, as we all know, declared for a gradual reduction of 
tariff duties, and when it meant to single out a particular in- 
dustry to be put upon the free list that industry was specifically 
mentioned, as, for instance, in the case of lumber. It contained 
no plank for free sugar. The majority of this House has, in 
other tariff legislation submitted, adhered to the Denver plat- 
form and provided for a gradual reduction of duties. Why is 
sugar alone picked out to be put upon the free list? Why has 
the sugar industry been marked for destruction? 

We are told in explanation that there is a tremendous senti- 
ment in this country in favor of free sugar, as shown by the 
thousands and tens of thousands of petitions on file with the 
Ways and Means Committee and sent to individual Members of 
Congress. 

I believe, in the first place, that many of these are of artificial 
growth and are the results of the agitation conducted by one 
Frank Lowry, self-styled secretary of the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and self-admitted representative of Spreckels, the 
sugar king. 

And, in the second place, I want to say that I do not believe 
in government by initiative but in representative government, 
with due consideration of the wishes not only of a certain part 
of the people but with a view to meting out justice to all the 
people. This legislation is sought to be justified by the present 
high cost of living and the corresponding necessity of reducing 
the duty on food products. Living should be made cheaper; 
but I, for one, have not seen in this body any serious attempt 
since Canadian reciprocity was defeated by the action of the 
Dominion, to reduce the duty on meat or flour or other food 
products. It is further contended that sugar should be placed 
upon the free list because of the rapacity of the Sugar Trust, 
whose illegal methods and operations are undoubtedly one of 
the greatest scandals of latter-day business. I have absolutely 
no sympathy for or interest in the Sugar Trust, nor have the 
cane growers and sugar manufacturers of Louisiana. Why 
should they be ruined in order to punish the Sugar Trust? 
The recent hearings before the Hardwick investigating com- 
mittee disclosed conclusively that there is no collusion between 
the sugar interests of Louisiana and the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co.—no connection at all between them, except such con- 
nection as exists when a highwayman holds up a wayfarer on 
a lonely road and at the peril of his life makes him stand and 
deliver. Even the Columbus of the Sugar Trust, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], rabid advocate of free sugar 
as he is, will admit that the hearings before his committee 
showed that the cane growers and sugar manufacturers of 
Louisiana have no greater enemy than the Sugar Trust, except 
possibly the gentlemen who are about to vote for this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the sugar industry of Louisiana represents 
an investment of hundreds of millions of dollars—money in- 
vested on the faith of a consistent course of fair dealing 
adopted by the Congress of the United States to that industry. 
The Louisiana sugar crop means from ten to twenty millions 
of dollars per annum to the people of the city of New Orleans, 
whom I represent in part on this floor. I for one do not pro- 
pose to see the State of Louisiana and the people of my dis- 
trict garroted and crucified in any such manner as is pro- 
posed by this free-sugar bill if I can prevent it. I will not, 
under the persuasive argument of party fealty, vote for a 
measure which contravenes the principles and platforms of 
that party and at the same time imports ruin and disaster to 
my constituency. I much prefer to receive the sneers and 
taunts of those self-sufficient gentlemen who question the sin- 
cerity of the Louisiana Democracy and who would seek to 
read Democratic Representatives from Louisiana out of the 
Democratic Party. I do not intend to and I will not be read 
out of the Democratic Party. I propose to stay in the Demo- 
cratic Party, doing what I can to prevent it from making such 
tremendous economic and political blunders as the majority of 
this House is about to commit. 

In conclusion I wish to make it clear that my unalterable 
opposition to this measure is not coupled with any hostility 
to the proposed excise tax. I shall vote for that measure, and 
I hope that it will accomplish the objects desired by its cham- 
pions and sponsors and that it will stand the tests of the courts. 


I trust that it will reach those persons whom it should first 
reach—those persons who unquestionably would be made to 
disgorge under the operation of an income tax sanctioned by 
constitutional warrant. I believe in an income tax. I stand 
now where I did when a member of the General Assembly of 
Louisiana. I was speaker of the house of representatives of 
my State when the question of ratifying the income-tax amend- 
ment was presented and with a large majority of that body I 
voted for its ratification. Soon may the day come when it will 
receive the approval of a sufficient number of States to give 
Congress the authority and permission to impose, if necessary, 
an undisguised income tax that will reach all classes of our 
population and not depend for its legality on speculations and 
predictions as to the attitude of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as presently or hereafter constituted. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GREGG]. 

Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise to say 
that I intend to support this bill. However, I expect that I 
shall be absent to-morrow when the vote is taken, and there- 
fore I desire to go on record now in favor of the bill. 

I support this measure, first, because I believe it is right, 
because it is in keeping with the desires and sentiment of the 
people of my district, who are in favor of removing all taxes 
from the necessaries of life; the Federal Government has 
neither legal nor moral right to tax the food that goes on the table 
or the clothing that covers the bodies of the people; and, sec- 
ondly, because the people of my district, by petitions number- 


ing into the thousands, have requested me so to vote. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I favor this bill. It 


is an assault upon the Sugar Trust and a corresponding help 
to the American people who have suffered for years from 
the burdens of taxation in order that millions might be mul- 
tiplied in the hands of a few men. This Democratic House, 
under the inspiring leadership of its distinguished Speaker, 
CHAMP CLARK, and Oscar W. UNbErwoop, has endeavored 
to put upon the statute books laws that would lift the bur- 
den of taxation from the backs of those least able to bear 
it and place it on the shoulders of those fortunate enough 
to have comfortable means and who would never feel any 
burden from the imposition of an insignificant tax. We want 
to make possible a decent living for the average man. Noth- 
ing that the Democratic majority in this House has at- 
tempted to do deserves such plaudits from the American people 
as the bill now under consideration which, if made into law, 
will bring home to the tables of every family in the land the 
blessings of real tariff revision downward. The Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law and high prices are still with us, and are as much an 
issue in 1912 as they were in 1910. This legislation is designed 
to cut down the high cost of living, and on that issue a R, b- 
lican majority was converted into a Democratic majority in this 
House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And we will con- 
tinue this fight for the people, though we have a Republican 
Senate and President to challenge our efforts, 

The Sugar Trust formerly competed with the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, of which we have heard so much on the floor of this 
House, and which has its champions from the States where that 
industry is paramount, demonstrating again the old saying that 
“Congress is but a convention of local envoys.” I understand 
that when it was in competition with the beet-sugar industry it 
was vociferous in its demands for free sugar; but now that it 
controls the beet-sugar industry, its voice is not heard for 
free sugar; but a greater voice than that of the trust is heard 
for free sugar, and that is the voice of the American people, 
crying out against the domination of this corporation. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The Sugar Trust furnishes an example of unparalleled greed 
in the history of protection. Not satisfied with the levy im- 
posed upon the American people through the allowance and 
the sufferance of the Republican Party, it proceeded to rob 
the Goyernment of millions by false weights, and since that 
robbery it has disgorged over $2,000,000, in all probability but 
a modicum of its ill-gotten gains. To-day the spectacle is pre- 
sented of directors and ex-directors of the Sugar Trust standing 
at the criminal bar of the United States courts, pleading to an 
indictment of a violation of the anti-trust laws, and I take 
occasion to call the attention of this House to the language 
of the United States district attorney, who characterized them 
as sneaks, as conspirators, and as breakers of the tenth com- 
mandment: Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house.” 

The testimony taken before the special committee of investi- 
gation makes positively plain the fact that the consumer pays 
the tax. More than $130,000,000 are taken from the pockets 
of the American people annually to satisfy the insatiable greed 
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of this sugar corporation. It is well at this time to dwell upon 
the taxes levied on some commodities, some necessaries, and 
some luxuries under the Payne-Aldrich tariff. Sugar bears a 
tax of 78.87 per cent, while diamonds are taxed but 10 per cent. 
I do not know how any advocate of protection, no matter if 
he were mad in its advocacy, could justify such a system of 
taxation. [Applause] Statuary and rare paintings are taxed 
but 15 per cent, while the sweet necessity of the men who work 
and toil, the only quasi luxury in fact that some of them ever 
enjoy, sugar, is taxed at this exorbitant rate of 78.87 per cent. 

The following table well illustrates the tremendous difference 
in taxation on sugar, used by all, and the many luxuries used 
by the few: ~ À 


Duty on— Per cent. 
Sugar F ee TD OL 
Champagne oo. a ne 70 
Automobiles „„ rid 

rg Pa eee AE ta Oe AS NG Re UR ALOE 
Rare paintings and statuary-____------—_ — 
Diamonds 10 


If this bill becomes a law, and, of course, it has to run the 
gantlet of the much-used veto of President Taft, it would 
effect a saying of about 2 cents per pound to the American peo- 
ple on the amount of sugar they consumed last year. This 
Democratic free-sugar bill means that the housewife purchas- 
ing 10 pounds of sugar, for which she now pays 60 cents, could 
buy the same quantity for 40 cents. The saving to a family of 
five persons, figuring the consumption for each person at 81.6 
pounds, would be over $8 per year. 

Free sugar would stimulate the industry of canned and pre- 
served fruits, and it is well to remember that at the time the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law was being enacted the National Can- 
ners’ Association—which numbers nearly 3,000 firms—at their 
annual convention in Louisville, Ky., passed a resolution urging 
Congress to abolish the duty on raw and refined sugar because, 
as stated in their resolution: 

It is greatly désired to offer the product of our factories to the 
consumer at the lowest possible cost. 

The National Food Manufacturers: adopted a similar resolu- 
tion. 

Free sugar would develop our export trade in jellies, jams; 
and other preserved fruits and would increase the demand for 
labor, Other industries which enter into the canning and pre- 
serving industry would be correspondingly benefited. In this 
class might be enumerated tin plate, glassware, labels, and cases. 

That the consumer would get the benefit of the removal of 
the tax on sugar is established by expert testimony before the 
special committee. Mr. Wallace P. Willett, a recognized sugar- 
statistical expert (Hearings, p. 3547), said: 

Whenever duty is taken off, the consumer gets the full benefit of the 
amount of duty taken off and also a part of the lower cost of ing. 

Mr. Claus A. Spreckels, president of the Federal Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., an independent refinery (Hearings, p. 2245), said: 

I believe that if you were to make sugar free it would reduce the 
price of the sugar by the amount of duty. 

To foster the beet-sugar and cane industry in the United 
States, which produces 1,717,000,000 pounds, less than or-quar- 
ter of the sugar annually consumed by the American people, we 
are asked to continue this extortionate tariff to the injury and 
detriment of 90,000,000 people. 

The Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act levies these taxes: 

Fresh beef, 1} cents per, pound. 

Fresh mutton, 13 cents per pound. 

Fresh 14 cents per pound. 

Hams, 4 cents per pound. 

Bacon, 4 cents per pound. 

Lard and compounds, 14 cents per pound. 

Sausage (except bologna), 25 per cent. 

Flour, 25 per ceni 
Bread, biscuits, 


cent. 
to 35 per cent. 

Wagons and carts, 45 per cent. 

Lumber (average on rough and dressed), $2 per thousand feet. 

This Democratic House placed these articles upon the free list 
in response to the demand of the American people for relief 
from excessive tariff taxation. Between the adverse vote of the 
Republican Senate and the veto of a Republican President this 
beneficent. measure met its doom. A further effort on the part 
of the Democratic Party to relieve the people of the payment of 
over $50,000,000 annually in tariff taxes on cotton and woolen 
goods, including everything worn from a sock to a hat, met the 
same fate. In spite of the President's own declaration that the 
woolen schedule was indefensible, the President saw fit to veto 
a measure which passed both the House and Senate, and which 
was designed to correct the very abuses which he himself criti- 


cized. The same Executive disapproval was given to the cotton 
bill, designed to give cheaper clothing to the people, and provid- 
ing a tariff rate sufficient to meet the difference in the wage cost 
between this country and Europe. The trusts demanded that no 
reduction be made, and the President vetoed these beneficent 
measures. The common people have no rights or interests 
which tariff-fed industries are bound to respect. The stand- 
patters say of them: 


“Take them up tenderly, 
Touch them with care; 
Tax them but slenderly. 
Funds come from there.” 
(Laughter and applause.] 
The people who use sugar have paid these taxes from 1897 
to 1910 (date of latest Statistical Abstract of the United States): 


A tax of $750,000,0C0 paid on sugar in 14 short years! 

Is it any wonder that the cost of living is high and that the 
great body of the people are poor? This tax is equal to $53,- 
000,000 per year, duty actually paid into the Treasury of the 
United States upon imported dutiable sugar. But this is not 
our entire load of sugar taxation.. We have sugar which pays 
the Government no tax, as follows: 


Pounds. 
Beet sugar. . K.. A 9 
Cane — DSSS TE Oe a SS SRI — 50, 400. 0 
Hawaiian sugar. 1, 110, 594, 466 


Orta. eileen eR ee ees — 569, 039, 881 
ATT 175, 869, 739 


Bary) RUDE TTT 3, 630, 842, O86 

On this quantity of raw sugar, untaxed by the Government, 
there is placed a tax of 1.9 cents per pound by the refiners, who 
take advantage of the import tax of 1.9 cents on refined sugar, 
little or none of which is imported into this country, to increase 
the price to the consumer. This refined-sugar tax keeps the 
American sugar market in possession of the Sugar Trust. 

From Cuba and other countries come 3,918,593,677 pounds, 
which are taxed at the customhouse. Our domestic sugar, to- 
gether with the sugar of our insular possessions, when added 
to the sugar imported from Cuba and other countries, makes a 
total of 7,549,435,763 pounds. Deduct from this total the 
amount exported, 189,308,952 pounds, and we have left for 
American consumption 7,360,126,811 pounds, every pound of 
which is taxed at the rate of 1.9 cents per pound, so far as the 
consumer is concerned, making a grand total of more than 
$139,000,000 paid annually as a sugar tax by the American peo- 
ple. The United States Treasury gets but $53,000,000 of this 
money, and the balance, about $86,000,000, is paid to the sugar 
manufacturers of Louisiana, the beet-sugar manufacturers of 
the West, the rich planters of Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and, last but not least, to the American sugar 
refiners, commonly known as the Sugar Trust, which, it is need- 
less to say, gets the lion’s share. 

All of this money can be saved to the people by this Demo- 
“eratic free-sugar bill, which will reduce the price of sugar to 
all the people 2 cents a pound. Sugar is one of the necessities 
of life and should be free from all taxation: Let the tax- 
gatherer reach out his hand to the swollen fortunes of those 
who have more than plenty and give the ordinary consumer a 
chance. We ask as a substitute revenue measure for the sugar 
tax a tax on all incomes over $5,000 a year. Such a tax will 
be just, equitable, and fair. Poor indeed must be the patri- 
otism of the man who, making from his business over $5,000 
per year, would begrudge the. Government a tax of 1 per cent 
on all over $5.000. A person having an income of less than 
$5,000 per year would pay nothing. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say that in the State of 
Rhode Island, one of the districts of which I have the honor to 
represent, there is a registration law which compels men to reg- 
ister on or before the 30th day of June in order to be qualified 
for voting in November. I believe that all the legislation that 
has been enacted by the Democratic majority of this House, 
including this legislation, will appeal to my constituents, and 
in order that they may be fully qualified to discharge their 
duties in November I appeal to the voters of Rhode Island to 
register on or before June 30, 1912, so that they may cast their 
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ballots for the Democratic ticket in November. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM}. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to repre- 
sent that portion of the State of Maryland embracing the north- 
ern section of the city of Baltimore. In Maryland we nominate 
our candidates by direct vote of the people by a method known 
to us as the Crawford County system, which gives to the voters 
the choice of their candidates for office. In this way our officials 
stand close to the people they represent, looking to them for 
selection as well as election. Under this system it is customary 
for the various candidates for nomination to issue a statement 
or platform, setting forth their attitude toward the subjects of 
public importance confronting the people and pledging their 
policy in the solution of these questions. 

The high cost of living is a subject which the people of my 
district regard as of paramount importance, and, representing, as 
I do, both the wealthy and the plain people of our city and State, 
it was my pledge to them when seeking nomination as a Repre- 
sentative in this Congress that I would, in so far as the power 
lay in me, by work, action, and vote, endeavor to relieve from 
taxation as fast as the revenues of the Government would per- 
mit those articles termed the necessaries of life, and thereby 
remove from their stomachs and backs this unrighteous, un- 
warranted, and inhuman burden. In accordance with that 
pledge to my constituency I welcome the opportunity now 
afforded this House to say whether or not sugar shall be placed 
on the free list; and in voting for the removal of the present 
tax, as I shall do, I desire to submit to this Chamber a state- 
ment of the causes which influence me to this action. 

RESULTS OF PROTECTION, 


In his interesting account Dean Swift tells us how Capt. Gul- 
liver, that illustrious voyager, cast by chance upon the shores of 
Lilliput, fell into a sleep, from which he awoke to discover him- 
self the captive of a diminutive people by comparison with 
whom he was an immense giant. Despite his massive bulk and 
overtowering strength, he found that during his interval of 
unconsciousness he had been securely bound, the victim of those 
who, in the rage of his predicament, he fain would have de- 
stroyed. 

To-day we behold the most prosperous Nation in the world 
aroused from a period of political adolescence to find itself in 
the historic predicament of Capt. Gulliver. Awakened at last, 
the people of these United States discover themselves the pros- 
trate victims of law-defying trusts, illegal combines, and tariff- 
created monopolies, whose ensnaring meshes render them power- 
less to escape their exactions; and though, like Gulliver, they 
possess the strength to tear their enemies asunder, they are for 
the moment unable to moye and can utter only a roar. 

This spectacle is the legitimate product of a fair trial of years’ 
duration of the protective-tariff policy of the Republican Party. 
Within that period, which might properly be termed the “ golden 
age” of trusts, combines, and monopolies, the domination of 
Congress in the interest of the great industrial organizations of 
this country was so nearly absolute as to fairly warrant the 
inference that we were deteriorating from a government of man 
to a government by property. It is true that in the rearrange- 
ment of affairs made necessary by changed conditions the wages 
of labor have advanced, but nowhere in proportion to the in- 
creased cost of living. The balance is on the wrong side of the 


ledger. 
TARIFF AND TRUSTS. 


I do not believe my Republican friends will deny that the fer- 
tile soil of tariff protection has given root to those industrial 
consolidations termed “ trusts.” Likewise, I do not believe that 
my friends on the other side of this House will deny the state- 
ment that accompanying the advent of trusts has come the in- 
crease in the cost of the necessities of life. Investigations con- 
ducted by agents of this Government reveal these conditions 
and expose to the public the well-oiled machinery by which the 
people have been systematically plundered through arbitrary 
advances in price dictated by no other reason than the desire 
to secure abnormal profits. It is said, Mr. Chairman, Though 
the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 
It is a hopeful augury of the return of better conditions that the 
Sugar Trust, the Tobacco Trust, and the Oil Trust have been 
haled into the courts and punished to some extent for their 
iniquitous and illegal acts, and that the Steel Trust is now 
awaiting its turn. 

But the punishment they have sustained will hardly deter 
them from a renewal of their guilt if conditions are to remain 
such as to make possible a repetition of their offenses. It has 
been said, “ Opportunity makes the thief,” and I believe that it 
is admitted as equally truthful that the “ tariff breeds monopoly 


and monopoly creates trusts.” 


of oe evil we must remove the primary cause, and that is the 
tariff. 


Therefore to strike at the root 


THE SUGAR TRUST, 


Of all trusts that have reared their heads under the vicious 
principle of tariff protection, no other one has so completely. 
embraced all classes of the American people as the Sugar Trust. 
Its remorseless tentacles exact tribute from every age of 
mankind, ranging from the infant in the cradle to the feeble 
patriarch on the brink of the grave. I am glad that in this 
Congress we are to-day taking the first and most important 
step toward protecting the American people from a continuance 
of its rapacity. 

In defense of the sugar industry the Republican Party con- 
tends that if we deprive it of tariff protection we will destroy 
one of the country's valuable industrial assets. They believe 
that such an industry has a right to protection, even though 
such protection may involve the taxation of the whole American 
people. The Democratic Party denies this right. It holds that 
the power to tax was incorporated in our Constitution for the 
sole purpose of producing revenue to run this Government, 
economically administered, and that taxation for any other 
object is not within the purview and intent of those who framed 
our Constitution. It does not believe that the people of these 
United States should be taxed in order that special privileges 
E pe extended to any business, any industry, or any class of 
people. 

Special privilege is the rock upon which monarchies are 
founded. It is incompatible with the theory of our form of 
government. ; 

Let us examine briefly the operation of the present law under 
which the sugar industry is protected by the tariff. 

The present annual consumption in the United States is set 
down at 3,500,000 tons, derived from the following sources: 


Tons. 
Raw cane, duty paying, chiefly from Cuba 1, 800, 000 
Raw cane, domestic, from Porto Rico 
Raw cane, domestic, from Louisiana 


Raw cane, domestic, from Hawaiian Islands 


Total cane s. 
Beet sugar produced 
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8, 500, 000 

If the Government got the benefit of this protective tariff in 
its entirety and received about 14 cents from each pound which 
the consumer buys, then conditions would not be quite so in- 
equitable; but the fact is that while the duty destroys all pos- 
sibility of foreign competition the Sugar Trust—which con- 
trols the market—fixes the selling price of all its product at 
an amount not less than the price of the foreign product plus 
the tariff. In this way the Sugar Trust collects on the 3,500,000 
tons it sells to the American people an amount aggregating 
about $115,000,000. It pays duty only on the 1,800,000 tons im- 
ported from Cuba, amounting to about $53,000,000. Thus by 
this transaction it is enabled to put the remaining $62,000,000 
into its pockets as profits. 

But some will say—and may I say it is good Republican doc- 
trine—“ We should foster and protect the Louisiana planters 
and the beet-sugar growers.” Let us consider them. These 
planters and growers furnish about one-fourth of the sugar 
consumed in the United State. As the duty is over 14 cents per 
pound, it means that our Republican friends would continue 
to saddle the American people with a tax equivalent to over 
6 cents per pound to benefit the limited few and foster these 
two American industries. 

THE LOUISIANA PLANTERS. 

The Louisiana planters of sugar cane have received the fos- 
tering care of the Government through protection or bounty for 
over a hundred years, at a cost to the American people of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Yet this industrial infant is cry- 
ing as lustily as ever for tariff favors. Though this industry 
has been the recipient of this hothousing process for a century, 
it is to-day producing only about 83 per cent of the sugar we 
require. Surely it is high time that we should return to that 
Jeffersonian doctrine of equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none. 

BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Upward of 80 per cent of the property of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry is owned or controlled by the Sugar Trust. Last year the 
beet-sugar industries earned about 16 per cent on their stock, 
one-half of which is watered, earnings equivalent, therefore, to 
82 per cent on the actual money invested. It is consequently 
apparent that the removal of the tariff on sugar is not likely 
to greatly affect them. 

Mr. Chairman, our esteemed leader, Mr. Unprerwoop, in 
answer to Mr. Rucker’s question, When does an industry be- 
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come an adult?” speaking in reference to the beet-sugar indus- 
try, replied: “'The time when these industries were really in- 
fants runs to a time when the memory of the present generation 
runneth not to the contrary.” 

“But that is not so with the beet industry,” said Mr. RUCKER. 

“They are all ‘beat’ industries,” interjected Mr. JAMES, 
“beating the American people out of money.” 

This recalls the inordinate greed of the Sugar Trust and the 
truthfulness of Mr. James’s remark, 

THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 


This gigantic trust, the American Sugar Refining Co., has 
grown rich and opulent upon the special privileges and benefits 
dispensed to it under a system of protection promulgated by and 
sacred to the Republican Party, by means of which it has been 
enabled to exploit the American people and filch from them hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. This trust, which stifles competi- 
tion, closes down and dismantles refineries—as it has done at 
my own city of Baltimore—throwing out of employment hun- 
dreds of unfortunates who haye secured homes in the vicinity, 
expecting permanent employment, is controlled by such insatiate 
greed that it stoops to tricks and devices to which the poorest 
dealer would spurn to resort. Not satisfied with the advantages 
obtained, its dupes criminally underweigh imported sugar so 
that its profits might be even greater-than a beneficent Govern- 
ment allows. 

It seems, however, that the old adage, It's an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good,” is especially applicable here. I have 
heard it said that the San Jose scale was a blessing to the fruit 
growers in that it compelled them to spray their.trees and 
thereby obtain perfect fruit, which spraying they should have 
been doing always. 

I have heard that the boll weevil was not as disastrous to the 
prosperity of Texas as at first feared. It compelled the farmers 
to grow a diversity of crops instead of placing their entire de- 
pendence in one crop. Having produced articles for home use, 
they were not compelled to send outside to buy. 

Great political investigations, while disastrous to the imme- 
diate participants, haye benefited the community at large in 
that they have cleared the political atmosphere and caused the 
passage of salutary laws, rendering repetition impossible in the 
future. 

And so I believe that the outrageous fraud perpetrated 
against the Government by which the pockets of the Sugar 
Trust were crammed. with ill-gotten gain has done as much to 
awaken the people of this country to a full realization of the 
true eharacter of that corrupt organization as any other one 
thing. It helped to place the control of this House in our party. 
and the people of this country are looking to the Democratic 
Party to see whether or not it will redeem the pledges by which 
it came into power and whether they will be given relief from 
this burden they are now bearing. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the operation of trusts must have 
begun during the very early days of the history of man. Mat- 
thew, in his scriptural writing, xxiii, 4, uses language that so 
vividly describes the modern trust that he could have well had 
it in contemplation when he wrote: 

For they bind heavy burdens and evous to be borne, and lay them 
on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move them with one 
of their fingers. 

And that indictment is still true. The trusts, combines, and 
monopolies which haye grown fat under the fostering care of 
protection will neyer move a finger to lift this grievous burden 
of taxation from the shoulders of the American people. Free 
sugar will lift one of these burdens. That was demonstrated 
under the McKinley tariff, when the duty was removed, and 
sugar immediately dropped 2 cents per pound, to the great relief 
of our people. 

We are told, Mr. Chairman, by the patron saints of protection 
that sugar has always been regarded as one of the natural 
revenue producers of Government and that the present tax on 
sugar should therefore be retained in order that the Government 
may continue to receive the $53,000,000 now produced by such 
importation. The Democratic Party proposes to remove this 
duty from sugar, thereby lifting at the same time $115,000,000 
taxes off the American people. They propose to replace this 
revenue through the imposition of an excise tax levied against 
those doing business as individuals and copartnerships whose 
incomes are in excess of $5,000 annually. 

WHERE THE TAX BELONGS. 


I have always believed that the bulk of taxation should be 
borne by those of large means and great incomes, and that those 
of limited means, earning their living by the sweat of their 
brow and by their brawn and muscle creating the wealth of 
the world, should be freed from this burden as far as possible. 
It was for this reason that I took pleasure in voting, when a 
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member of the legislature of my State, for that resolution pro- 
viding an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
known as the income amendment, giving to the National Goy- 
ernment the right to tax incomes. 

And why is this not the true principle of taxation? Is not 
a very large part of the revenues of Government expended in 
the protection of property and property rights from which these 
incomes are derived? And does not this protection inure to the 
benefit of the owners of the property? 

An excise tax upon the corporate business of the country has 
been declared constitutional by the Supreme Court, and now 
the Democratic Party proposes to create an excise tax upon all 
individual and copartnership business whose incomes are in 
excess of $5,000 annually, which merely extends and makes more 
complete and equitable the corporation-tax law by applying it to 
all business, whether conducted by a corporation, individual, or 
firm. Certainly there can be no objection nor any constitutional 
prohibition. A corporation is nothing more or less than a com- 
bination of individuals doing business, and if constitutional to 
tax the business of a corporation, the same rule would apply 
Nap equal force to business when conducted by an individual 
or firm. 

God in His wise providence has seen fit to endow our land with 
vast natural resources, such as gold, silver, copper, and iron. 
Mines producing untold wealth, oil wells from which fabulous 
fortunes have been amassed, have contributed in part to the 
material blessings of our people. Waterfalls and fast-fiewing 
streams have been harnessed by the inventive genius of man, 
and the hydroelectric power thus secured used to light cities 
and towns and villages for miles around, furnishing the sub- 
stitute by which is relieved the muscles of many toilers and 
making possible illuminating effects that haye become the won- 
der of the age. 

These things has nature given us. Man has merely pre- 
empted them. Through this acquisition of easy wealth, as well 
as through other channels, tremendous fortunes have accumu- 
lated that are steadily growing in magnitude year by year, yet 
failing to pay to Government by way of tax their just propor- 
tion for that protection and security which makes possible their 
peaceful enjoyment. 

Justice is the greatest charity that man can give. To take 
the burden of taxation off the income of the man of small means 
and place it upon this great accumulation of idle wealth is 
manifestly right and proper.“ 

PLEDGES FULFILLED. 

Reviewing the activities of the Democratic Party during the 
year it has been in power, I find ample in that record to sustain 
the confidence of the people. In accordance with its pledges 
to reduce the cost of living it has passed bills providing for a 
lower tariff on wool and cotton, a farmers’ free list bill, a eteel 
bill, a revision of the chemical schedule, and a number of other 
important measures essential to the general welfare of the 
country. There can be no doubt that the one big issue before 
the country to-day is that of the tariff. So far the Democratic 
Party has promptly and courageously discharged every obliga- 
tion in the platform on which it came into power. It is on this 
record, fully and faithfully carried out, that it will seek a con- 
tinuation of the people’s good will in order that it may finish the 
work so well begun. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have been a member of this Congress 
I have endeavored to take an active part in its proceedings and 
to fully and fairly and impartially represent all the people of 
my district. When this session is ended I shall be able to return 
to them with a record of votes cast, measures enacted into law, 
and things accomplished for my district from which they can 
determine for themselves whether I have proven a worthy rep- 
resentative of their interests, entitled to a continuance of their 
suffrage. 

I will be able to tell them that I have secured the authoriza- 
tion of the necessary survey preliminary to the widening of the 
important York Spit channel leading to the port of Baltimore; 
that I am practically assured a change of the present undesir- 
able site for our immigration station and the erection of ade- 
quate buildings fully in harmony with the important position of 
Baltimore as a port of immigrant entry; that I have taken a 
prominent part in that great national movement under way for 
good roads, my bill setting forth my ideas as to the treatment of 
that subject being accorded particular commendation by such 
national journals as Colliers and the Saturday Evening Post; 
that I have advocated that the memorial authorized by Con- 
gress to Abraham Lincoln be in the form of a great highway 
from Washington to Gettysburg, a practical and enduring trib- 
ute to his memory; that as an active participant in the work 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association I have helped 
direct the attention of the country to Maryland’s intense interest 
in its plan of waterway improvement; that through the bill 
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which I introduced in the House of Representatives many hos- 
pitals of Baltimore, maintained largely. through charitable dona- 
tions, will haye had remitted fines imposed for the technical vio- 
lation of the alcohol-tax law, amounting to many thousands of 
dollars, while the hospitals of the country at large will profit 
to the extent of upward of a million dollars or more; that I 
haye made extensive distribution among my constituents of the 
valuable and instructive literature issued by the Government. 
In this record, relating particularly to my district, I take pride. 
But ali this I count as naught in comparison with my support 
of those measures designed to relieve the people of the tax on 
their stomachs and backs, and particularly of my support of this 
bill, which, if passed by the Senate and signed by the President, 
will relieve the 92,000,000 people of our country from that daily 
and almost hourly burden. 
PROTECTION OF OUR MERCHANT MARINE, 

The Panama Canal—that engineering wonder of the world 
will soon be finished and opened to the commerce of all nations. 
Great functions are being arranged to celebrate its opening, 
and I hope to be there. But I fear I shall be much disap- 
pointed when I see great ships plowing through its channels 
bearing the flags of all nations and behold the absence of many 
bearing the Star-Spangled Banner, because a tariff system 
inaugurated and maintained by the Republican Party has prac- 
tically driven our merchant marine from the high seas. I want 
to see the policy of the Democratic Party adopted by legislating 
for the masses and not for the classes and special interests, I 
want to see the harbor of Baltimore filled as it was under the 
old régime with ships of burden from every clime; her fac- 
tories busy producing goods and wares for the markets of the 
world and not restricted to production for home consumption 
alone. 

Carved in granite on the front of Union Station in Washington 
is the motto: 

He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies, must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him. 

And so it is. If we would sell to the world, we must destroy 
our obsolete protective tariff walls and enter into trade rela- 
tions with all nations, thereby requiring the production of more 
goods and giving employment to more workmen and more 
producers. We must be willing to buy from them and to use 
the goods and wares which they have to exchange if we would 
haye them use the products of American labor. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 23 minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WICKLIFFE]. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Chairman, for the first time during 
my two terms of service in this House I feel it incumbent upon 
me to oppose in part the action of the Democratic caucus of 
Friday, March 1, last, to wit, in so far as its recommendation 
of H. R. 21213, a measure to place sugar upon the free list, is 
concerned. 

It gives me pleasure to state that, in so far as the other 
measure recommended by that caucus is concerned—H. R. 
21214, a measure to leyy a special excise tax on incomes—it 
meets with my hearty approval, and I shall vote for it with 
great satisfaction, though possibly some of the “committee of 
wholesale grocers,” of which Mr. Frank C. Lowrey is pseudo 
secretary, may prefer that I should refrain from so doing. 

In failing to abide by the caucus action of my party on this 
occasion, I am in no sense transgressing the rules of our party 
organization in this House, as such rules very wisely provide 
that where a member of our party has made pledges to his 
constituents prior to his election, which pledges would be con- 
travened were such Member to vote as the caucus has directed, 
he may, after proper notice given of his intentions so to do, 
refuse to abide by such caucus action. I have complied with 
the rules of the Democratic caucus in that respect, and as my 
friends and colleagues on this side of the Chamber well know, 
I am still “on the reservation.” 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to register at this time and in this 
place my most vigorous protest against the passage of the 
measure first referred to—H. R. 21213—a bill which at one 
“fell swoop” places sugar_upon the free list. 

The enactment into law at this time of such a measure, com- 
ing as it does without notice or warning of any kind to the pro- 
ducers of that article saye since the caucus action of March 1, 
finding all those engaged in the culture of sugar cane in my 
State totally unprepared therefor, would for these and many 
other reasons work ruin to the uttermost in the cane-growing 
section of my State and my district. The State of Louisiana 
produced in the year 1910 a crop of 325,000 tons of cane sugar, 
in round numbers, of a gross value, including the by-products 
of the cane, of approximately $30,000,000, 
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Five of the twelve parishes composing the district which I 
have the honor to represent produced in that same year ap- 
proximately 60,000 tons of sugar, nearly one-fifth of all tlie cane 
sugar produced in the United States in that year, and of a gross 
value of over $5,000,000. I take the year 1910, as that is the 
last year for which the most accurate figures are now available 
by parishes. . 

In addition to the land cultivated in cane in my district, there 
are situated therein not less than 50 mills engaged in the many- 
facture of cane sugar or cane sirup. To give an accurate esti- 
mate of the value of these mills would be a difficult matter, and 
I have no figures from any reliable source available at this 
time so that I could give same in detail. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, bearing in mind the above limitations on the estimate, 
that these mills alone, separate from the surrounding lands, 
represent an outlay of from seven to ten million dollars, ex- 
clusive of land values. 

Should this measure become a law it would mean the end of 
cane culture in my district, and the consequential abandonment 
of all these costly buildings and the surrendering of them to 
“bats and owls.” And however it may be contended that these 
lands can be turned into other crops, it must be remembered 
that leaving out the entire matter of improvements referred to, 
it takes three years to get into cane culture, and it takes three 
years to go out of cane culture. 

To say that this great agricultural industry would not be 
wiped out by such a law as this enacted at this time is to urge 
a most illogical proposition; for you would thereby place the 
cane grower in a position where he must buy, as he has hitherto 
bought, in a protected market practically everything which he 
eee: and must sell in a free-trade market all that he pro- 

uces. “ 

Every article of importance which he requires, from the 
plow in the field, which turns the furrow: for planting, to the 
centrifugal in the sugar mill, which ultimately yields up the 
manufactured product, is on the dutiable list. Every chain in 
the carrier, every boiler, flywheel, engine, crusher, roller, vac- 
uum pan, filter press, and centrifugal, and the innumerable 
other parts of the machinery, and so forth, that go to make up 
the total essentials of the modern sugar mill were purchased in 
a protected market; and now you would force the cane grower, 
not by a gradual reduction of the duty, as called for in the 
Democratic platform, but at one stroke of the free-trade pen, to 
compete with all the world, with Java, where labor is paid 12 
cents per day, and with Cuba, Russia, Germany, and other coun- 
tries given an equal footing in the American market, and at the 
same time enjoying many artificial advantages in addition to 
whatever natural advantages as to climate they may possess 
over the American cane grower. 

I believe the enactment into law of this measure at this time 
would be as harsh a policy, or even more harsh, than any civil- 
ized country has ever adopted toward its citizens or subjects. 

The Democratic leaders in the last national convention must 
have given due consideration to the effect of such legislation, 
and must have had same in mind when they took the broad 
and generous view that however contrary to their ideas of eco- 
nomics may have been the method of fostering industries by a 
protectiye tariff, they realized that many industries of this 
country had been so fostered, and however wrong and repug- 
nant to their ideas of taxation the system may have been, 
nevertheless, realizing that to suddenly and radically change to 
anything like a free-trade basis would mean ruin and disaster 
for the time being at least, they very wisely adopted a plank at 
the Denver convention in 1908 declaring for gradual reduction 
and not for free trade. x 

Hence, whatever may be the criticism of the protective tariff 
system and however indefensible our leaders in that convention 
may have considered the system by which different tndustries 
of the country had been fostered, the Democratic Party gave 
its solemn pledge to the country that gradual reduction and not 
sudden and radical free trade would be the policy of our party. 
Therefore I assert that this measure is directly in contradic- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the last national Democratic 
platform. [Applause.] 

I am not contending that the platform of the Democratic 
Party under any interpretation whatsoever can be construed 
into meaning that the sugar schedule should not be revised. 
From a strictly Democratic point of view it is difficult to defend 
either the duty on refined sugar or the Dutch standard, as con- 
tained in the present schedule, as revenue producers. I realize 
fully that the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee look upon this matter almost solely from the standpoint 
of the revenue which the duty on an article produces. Their 
jdeal maxim has hitherto seemed to be: “A minimum of duty con- 
sistent with a maximum of reyenue.” ‘Therefore I submit that, 
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in view of the Democratic platform of 1908 and the Democratic 
ideal just defined, and so`often advocated by Democrats upon 
this floor, that the pending measure is absolutely repugnant to 
the aboye doctrine. The Dutch standard and the duty on re- 
fined sugar do not result in the production of reyenue to the 
Government, about $60,000 being collected from the duty on 


refined sugar last year. But the duty on what is commonly 
known as raw sugar is right now at a point where it is the most 
ideal revenue producer of the entire dutiable list, from agate to 
zinc, the revenue derived therefrom adding annually to the 
Treasury between fifty and sixty millions of dollars, the amount 
for the years ending June 30, 1909, June 30, 1910, and June 30, 
1911, for example, being, in round numbers, $56,000,000, $52,- 
600,000, and $52,000,000, respectively. 

This enormous revenue is derived almost entirely from im- 
portations of 96° test sugars, the duty thereon being 1.683; 
that is to say, 1.68 cents per pound, importations from Cuba 
enjoying a 20 per cent reduction. 

Now, let us see if this has been practically demonstrated to 
come within the definition of “A minimum of duty consistent 
with a maximum of revenue.” Under the provisions of the 
last Democratic tariff measure to become law, the Wilson bill, 
the duty was 40 per cent ad valorem, and the importations 
during the three years’ existence of that law were, respectively, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, 563,639 tons; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, 1,772,081 tons; and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 2,243,854 tons, none of which 
was either free or preferential; and the revenues therefrom for 
these years were, respectively, $15,000,000, $30,000,000, and 
$41,000,000, in round numbers, the average being $29,000,000 
per annum, which was yielded from a duty of 40 per cent ad 
valorem. Under the present duty on raw sugar the importa- 
tions for the. fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, amounted to 
1,685,000 tons; for the succeeding year, 2,094,000 tons; and for 
the succeeding year, 1,900,000 tons, in round numbers, and the 
revenues derived therefrom were $50,000,000, $56,000,000, and 
$53,000,000, respectively, notwithstanding the free sugar coming 
from Porto Rico and Hawaii, amounting to, approximately, an 
average of 700,000 tons annually for each of those respective 
years, and the duty-free sugar from the Philippines, which has 
been coming iĝ since 1909 at the average rate of, say, 200,000 
tons per annum. Yet, notwithstanding the enormous percent- 
age of Cuban importations, averaging approximately 1,600,000 
tons during the last four years, all of which enjoyed a preferen- 
tial reduction of duty of 20 per cent, we find the National 
Treasury to be the recipient of larger revenues from the exist- 
ing duty on raw sugars than ever before under any former duty. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, reducing, theoretically—for the purpose of this illustra- 
tion—the present specific rate on raw or, rather, 96 test sugar, 
from 1.683 specific to its equivalent ad valorem, we find it to 
amount to a duty of 53 per cent ad valorem. Therefore, we 
have tried in the most practical manner during the last 17 
years both the 40 per cent ad valorem and the equivalent of a 
53 per cent ad valorem, respectively, and we find that the 
former, even when favored by no free nor preferential importa- 
tion interfering therewith, falls annually more than $24,000,000 
below the 53 per cent equivalent, which yields a total of 
$53,000,000 annually. The difference is in reality greater than 
I have set forth here, as in many years the revenue has been 
over $60,000,000. 

So we have before us not a mere theoretical idea, but the 
actual demonstration in recent years that a specific duty of 
1.683—the equivalent of 53 per cent ad valorem—is an ideal 
Democratic revenue duty, yielding a revenue most ample, 
and in thorough accord with the Democratic principle, “A mini- 
mum of duty consistent with a maximum of revenue,” not build- 
ing a tariff wall so high that none other may come in, nor con- 
structing the fence so low that revenue to run the expenses of the 
Government will not be yielded amply. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the reasons which I have just 
given, there are further reasons that may be urged from the 
standpoint of our party and its declarations in the platform 
referred to which have recently been given emphasis in part 
by our distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which, according to my view, furnish strong argument 
why this measure should not pass this body. 

The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee [Mr. UNDERWOOD] has stated with reference to the effect 
of the passage of this measure upon the products of domestic 
sugar: 

Placin 
catty E 8 100 = Se ae Ui Bink Sn heb their profits, but it will not 
thereby demonstrating that it is not the intention of the 
Democratic leaders to designedly destroy any industry in our 


country. In considering this an element to be taken into con- 
sideration, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] evi- 
dently had in mind that plank of the Democratic platform 
referred to, which reprobates the radical swing of the pen- 
dulum from protection to free trade. 

By the above declaration the gentleman from Alabama at once 
opens the way to the discussion of the evil effects vel non which 
this radical legislation will have upon those interested in cane 
culture and sugar making. 

The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is, however, wholly in error with regard to the ultimate 
effect of this legislation. For instance, the Hardwick com- 
mittee finds that the testimony before them from the cane 
growers of Louisana is to the effect that the cost of producing 
raw cane sugar in Louisiana—96 test—is 3} cents per pound. 
Now, the gentleman from Alabama claims that the placing of 
sugar upon the free list will cheapen the cost to the consumer 
14 cents per pound. As the average price even for granulated 
sugar during the past 10 years has been 5 cents, approximately, 
and as the cost of refining and passing through the refiner’s 
hand must be added to the 3} cents cost of producing raw sugar, 
in making up the price of granulated it clearly appears that, 
taking the contention of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD], we find by analyzing the figures that the enact- 
ment of this measure into law would reduce the price of raw 
sugar so that it would be below the cost of production. Thus 
the immediate prostration and ruin of the entire agricultural 
section of my State and district in which sugar cane is grown, 
would follow. This measure, should it become a law at this 
particular time, would possibly result in more injury and dis- 
aster than anything which could happen in the cane-growing 
Section of my district and State, for the following reasons: 

With the advent of the cotton-boll weevil into my State our 
cotton crop went down from 1,000,000 bales, in round numbers, 
produced in the year 1904 to as low as one-quarter million bales 
in 1910; and in the 12 parishes which I have the honor to 
represent our yield dropped from 180,000 bales in the year 
1904 to 10,000 bales in 1910. The relief from this appalling 
situation was in the main the diversification of crops, especially 
in so far as the alluvial section of my district was concerned. 
In the parishes of Pointe Coupee, West Baton Rouge, Iberville, 
Ascension, and parts of East Baton Rouge, where cane culture 
had been followed in part for many years with as fair profits 
as from the usual agricultural avocations, the cotton farmers 
in great numbers went into cane growing to a more or less 
extent. Thousands of small farmers owning 50 and 100 and 
200 acre farms planted cane and with satisfactory results, sell- 
ing their cane by tonnage or else on a basis of sugar content, 
to the different growers who operated mills, until to-day the 
small farmer is as vitally interested in this legislation as the 
man who owns many hundred acres. Take the parish of Pointe 
Coupee as an example—a parish which produced 60,000 bales 
of cotton in 1904 and only 7,000 bales in 1910—while the transi- 
tion from cotton to cane is somewhat costly and necessitates 
different cultural methods, the culture of cane in the parish 
mentioned last, as well as those heretofore referred to, has 
been found to be a relief from the present inability of our 
people to raise cotton under boll-weevil conditions in the allu- 
vial sections of my State and district. 

While cane culture in the district which I represent is in 
the main confined to the western portion thereof, our farmers, 
not only in the parishes referred to, but all over the remainder 
of the 12, even in the upland parishes, are following, as one 
of the avenues of diversification, sirup making on a small 
scale, and while sirup is not made in large quantities, save in 
the alluvial section where the larger mills are situated, yet the 
smaller mills are to-day engaged in making some sirup for 
sale to local consumers as well as for home use in every parish 
of my district, while in the alluyial section brands of sirups, 
famous throughout the land, are made under most modern im- 
proved methods and by costly machinery. 

However small the outfit of the humblest sirup maker in the 
pine lands of Louisiana may be, the passage of this measure 
will affect him in proportion to his circumstances and the 
amount of his product just as much as it will affect the owner 
and grower on the large plantations in proportion to invest- 
ment, for sirups as well as sugar are placed on the free list 
by the provisions of this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to disabuse the minds of the Members 
of this House of the false impression that many seem to have, 
to the effect that only a few large landed proprietors would be 
adversely affected by the passage of this legislation. Whatever 
of truth there may have been in such a statement with refer- 
ence to conditions in former years, the facts are to-day as I 
have stated them, and thousands of our farmers in the alluvial 
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sections of our State, who formerly grew cotton, are now grow- 
ing cane as their staple product. 

You are not striking down solely the large landed proprietors; 
you are including in the tumbrels of this revolutionary measure 
thousands of hard-working and industrious farmers who, when 
their cotton crops had been distroyed by the cotton-boll weevil, 
bravely turned to this ayenue of agriculture instead of giving 
up in despair as some might have done, until to-day, all over 
the alluvial sections of Louisiana, the culture of cane has 
greatly increased. I admit that there are some men of large 
. means who are engaged in this industry, though they are few 
in numbers in comparison with the number of individuals of 
small means who grow sugar cane, 

There are men engaged in this pursuit who have been suc- 
cessful, and there are those similarly engaged upon whom for- 
tune has not smiled; some have been successful through their 
own efforts, industry and thrift counting in this calling just 
as in any other, and likewise there have been those who, 
through no fault of their own, have been less fortunate than 
the first. But so it is with regard to every avocation which 
man may follow. 

In considering the disaster resulting to my State, in the event 
this measure should become a law, it must be remembered that, 
in addition to the actual cane growers whom it would ruin, 
there will be also cut off from both common and skilled labor 
an important avenue of employment, while those who have 
made a specialty or profession of this important avenue of 
agriculture, such as sugar makers, sugar chemists, and so 
forth, will find themselyes with no field for employment in 
the land of their nativity. 

Thus coming right upon the heels of the boll-weevil disaster, 
which reduced Louisiana’s cotton crop 75 per cent, the ruin of 
the cane-growing industry would see our State with her two 
main agricultural pursuits prostrate at the same time. In op- 
posing this measure I am acting in no wise from any private 
selfish motive for gain to myself individually, but am serving 
the best interest of the people whom I represent. 

In so far as any private interests of my own are concerned, 
I will say that I am not engaged in cane growing and have no 
moneyed interests whatsoever therein. I was reared on a cot- 
ton farm and still reside in the uplands of Louisiana. The 
parish of West Feliciana, where I reside, is only partially 
alluvial, though in those sections which are alluvial cane is 
grown as successfully as in any portion of the State. 

The State farm, which is in my parish, has in recent years 
been placed under cane culture, changing from cotton to that 
industry for the reasons I haye heretofore described, and only 
last year a sugar factory was erected by the State of Louisiana 
thereon at a cost of nearly $400,000. This represents an invest- 
ment toward which every taxpayer in Louisiana has con- 
tributed, and on their behalf, also, I wish to again reiterate 
my protest against this legislation which once effective will 
mean a practically total loss of the large sum so expended. 

A great deal has been said here upon this floor with refer- 
ence to free-sugar legislation being a good way to get rid of 
the American Sugar Refining Co.’s monopoly. 

Let me state right here that the American Sugar Refining 
Co., more familiarly known as the Sugar Trust, is the worst 
enemy the Louisiana cane grower has ever known. Not only 
has this grasping monopoly exacted for years from the Louisi- 
ana sugar producer 15 cents per 100 pounds on all sales made 
to that company, without warrant, consideration, or valid rea- 
son, other than its insatiable greed to exact tribute from those 
who are helpless to protect themselves, but they have in every 
covert and, in my opinion, illegal way known to the most 
artful dodger of the Sherman antitrust law, ground underfoot 
the Louisiana sugar producer for the trust’s own private gain. 

The methods of the American Tobacco Co. in the past toward 
the tobacco growers of Tennessee and other sections were not 
more reprehensible than those of the Sugar Trust toward the 
Louisiana producer; and as a crowning infamy we find this 
corporation caught red-handed in the act of smuggling sugar 
into the United States, thereby indirectly robbing the Federal 
Treasury of millions of dollars in just import duties and at 
the same time illegally bringing into the American market 
their raw material in direct competition with and in order to 
further beat down the price of the Louisiana producer of 96- 
test sugar. And now the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Democratic Party in this House, while honestly and sincerely 
believing that they were acting against the selfish interest of 
this gigantic monopoly, have innocently allowed themselyes to 
be deceived into doing exactly what the Sugar Trust wanted 
them to do, namely, to admit their raw material duty free, so 
that they may have to resort to smuggling no more and thus 
avoid the toils of the law in the days to come, in so far as that 
particular offense is concerned. 
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Mr. Chairman, I haye read of the bold and daring, though 
heartless acts of the buccaneers of the Spanish main; I have 
listened as a child to the pathetic story of the death of the 
‘beautiful Theodosia Burr at the impious hands of the heartless 
outlaws of the high seas; I have as one of the earliest recol- 
lections of my childhood days in my Louisiana home still en- 
grayed upon my memory the story I learned at my parents’ knee 
of Lafitte, the pirate and his daring band of bold bad men; I 
have never forgotten the story of Robin Hood and his brave 
man, Little John, who under the greenwood tree filched the 
pockets of the rich nobles and opulent merchants of merry Eng- 
land. But in all these men, while there may have been a pre- 
ponderance of bad, there is some point somewhere in their 
careers that at least, to some extent, tempers our condemnation 
of their acts with admiration for their courage and magnanim- 
ity; there are some acts for good, or there is some day of 
repentence, somewhere in their history which causes one to 
draw the mantle of Christian charity over their faults and their 
crimes, and at times not only to forgive but even to admire 
them. Henry Morgan may have been a buccaneer in its true 
sense of the word, but he had courage and was at least a bold 
bad man who risked his life in the open; the heartless pirates 
who took the life of Theodosia Burr sailed in open defiance of 
all the civilized nations of the world, flying the fiag of no 
country and committing depredations upon all, but their 
methods were those of the daring robber and not the methods 
of the sneak thief; Lafitte, whatever infamy may have attached 
to his early career, wiped out all stain upon his name by join- 
ing with old Andrew Jackson and risking his life in defense of 
yonder flag against a foreign foe, on January 8, 1815; Robin 
Hood may have robbed the rich traveler and despoiled the 
nobility wending their way through the forests of Nottingham- 
shire; but there was the good Friar Tuck to distribute the 
questionably acquired gate receipts among the poor and lowly 
according to their needs; but in all the career of this twentieth 
century smuggler there is but one trait that was ever disclosed, 
and that trait is insatiable greed for gold, and neither moral nor 
statute law could stay its hand. Those guilty individuals who 
doubtless profited most by its illegal acts, came not into the open 
nor bared their breasts to deadly weapon, as did the buccaneers 
of old; but calmly seated in some magnificently Appointed office 
suite, had their nefarious work accomplished according to their 
subtle plans, by causing, forsooth, a number of poor miserable 
dupes to underweigh imported sugars, by means of spirals or 
springs as completely and artistically concealed as were the 
main beneficiaries of this resultant infamy. To those who 
would study the causes of the present social unrest, the spirit 
of seeming revolt against almost all organized authority, as well 
as against the existing order of things in our country, I would 
recommend the history of the American Sugar Refining Co., and 
the study of its treatment not only of those with whom it has 
had business relations, but also its ungrateful conduct toward 
the Government of these United States without the protecting 
arm of whose laws this nefarious corporation could not have 
existed for a moment. Here was a corporation, the officers of 
which stood most high in the business world. Officers who were 
men who either by education or environment had had the great- 
est opportunity to represent and typify the highest and most 
enlightened business ideals in the great metropolis of our 
country; men who financially, socially, and mentally stood upon 
the topmost pinnacle of twentieth century business; and the 
consequence was that their position necessitated their following 
a course of rectitude possibly even more than the average man. 
Not that it is to be contended that any man, be he rich or poor, 
high or low, should not respect and obey the law. All men 
should obey the law of God and man alike; but I do contend 
without justifying the guilt of the one or the other, that he who 
has amassed a great fortune is far less excusable in violating 
the law for the sake of further financial gain, in the eyes of all 
right-thinking men, than was Jean Valjean when he stole a 
baker’s loaf to keep starvation from those whom he loved. 

What, then, must be the impression upon the minds of those 
of socialistic tendencies when they see men who need not one 
ducat more for their necessary or even their luxurious wants, 
and desire more for no other purpose save that of gratifying 
the insatiate maw of money-mad men, stoop to the lowest 
depths of avarice till in the broad daylight of our modern civi- 
lization they will even throw down the challenge of Danton as 
the gage to battle in such an unholy cause. 

And yet the American Sugar Refining Co., whose history is 
an open book of violations of the law, must now be rewarded 
by getting their raw material duty free, and together with their 
associate refining companies they will bring same in from their 
extensive Cuban holdings without contributing one cent of duty 
for the support of the Government. Such is the merited hatred 
of the American people and their Representatives in Congress 
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for this corporation that whenever you mention the “sugar 
Schedule” their first idea is to make all sugar duty free as a 


mode of penalizing the trust.“ But permit me to respectfully 
Suggest to them that if they wish to penalize through the sugar 
schedule this trust, which so deeply merits punishment, that the 
mode of procedure would be to take the duty off their finished 
product, and not to give them their raw material duty free; but 
this method of punishment might also catch the Federal Sugar 
Refining Oo., and incidentally “the secretary ” of the “ commit- 
tee of wholesale grocers formed for the reduction of the duties 
on sugar,” 
has so philanthropically organized himself into a benefactor of 
the American consumer, such action might appear ungrateful— 
to some persons. 

My view of the way of punishing the Sugar Trust for their 
violations of the law is by prosecutions in the courts and by 
sending the guilty officials to a Federal prison, when they have 
been condemned by the verdict of 12 of their fellow men, and 
not by rewarding monopoly, as the committee does in this 


measure, however honest and commendable, though misguided, | 


their intentions may have been. 

So this delusive measure is the result in part of the just and 
righteous indignation of the Democratic Members of this House 
against the American Sugar Refining Co., whe have been caught 
red-handed in the act of smuggling. And the method of pun- 
ishment, strange to say, without our Democratic colleagues even 
being aware of it and totally innocent of all knowledge of the 
source, has been selected by the refiners themselves, through 
their agent, one Frank C. Lowrey, who, disguised in the char- 
acter of a self-constituted committee of wholesale grocers, has 
by means not only of the well-known yellow slip and other de- 
vices aroused the consumers of the country to a pitch of bitter 
hatred of all domestic producers of sugar, but has also circular- 
ized every Member of this body until a majority thereof are 
sincerely believing that the giving of the refineries their raw 


material duty free will be the salvation of the ultimate con-- 


sumers of the land. 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me reiterate, most respect- | 


fully, that this measure is beyond a doubt the most indefensible 
tariff bill eyer proposed by our party. 


nations of the world in recognizing the revenue-producing 
powers of a duty on sugar, the great revenue committee of this 
House recommends this measure. Even free-trade England, thé 
country which is ever held up as par excellence, the ideal of the 
free trader, has to-day, after years of experiments, been com- 
pelled to change its policy, in so far as this article of commerce 


is concerned, and place a duty for revenue thereon; and such 


is the revenue law of England to-day. And Lioyd-George and 
his able associates are not asking for its repeal. Both the in- 
come tax and the duty on sugar go hand in hand, even in Eng- 
land, and side by side on the statute book they stand, yielding 
between them the great bulk of the revenue so necessary to 
carry on the expenses of that nation, however honestly and eco- 
nomically administered may be her Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 

to yield me five minutes more. 

; Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not yield any more. He 
yielded all the time to the gentleman, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman have five minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to grant 
the gentleman more time, but I shall ask unanimous consent 
when we get back into the House that all gentlemen may have 
the privilege of extending their remarks in the RECORD. As 
the debate is limited, I felt that it would be unjust to take 
more than an hour's time, and I feel that it would be unjust 

Mr. MANN. But debate has not been limited as yet. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I feel that it would be unjust for any- 
one else to take more than an hour's time. Therefore I must 
object to any further extension of time in this way. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, how many 
minutes was the gentleman from Louisiana yielded? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-three minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I simply wanted to know the 
exact time given the gentleman, and, having learned it, I sug- 
gest that inasmuch as this bill is to wipe out a great industry 
of his State it was peculiarly fitting that the number of min- 
utes given him by the Democratic Party to speak at its demise 
was 23. [Laughter.] 


and as the said “ secretary” has been the Moses who | 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Chairman, to conclude my remarks, 
examine this measure from whatever angle you may it is 
found to be un-Democratic to the core. 

The principles of Jefferson can never be twisted into ach 
corkscrew proportions as to command us as his disciples of a 
later day and generation to write a schedule on our statute 
books which, becoming a law te-day, would say to those who 
have up to this hour been defended by a 50 per cent or 60 per 
cent duty shall to-morrow sell their product in the free-trade 
markets of the world while they continue to buy all they con- 
sume in the highly protected markets of America. It may be 
that in opposing this measure I may be considered by some as 
not so good a party man as others, but come what may, I shall 
never cast my vote nor lift my voice in favor of any measure 
which, in addition to being both discriminatory and unjust, is 
in direct contravention of the welfare of those whom I repre- 
sent, as well as a measure which is totally repugnant to the 
8 pledges made by me to my constituency prior to elec- 

on. 

I know it sounds well upon this floor to hear a Member of 
this body eulogize the ideal of legislating in the interest of 
$0,000,000 people instead of looking to the interests of the 
190,000 in each of their respective districts. But however mer- 
itorious such ideal may be—and none can dispute its broad- 
mindedness—I for one shall never vote to sacrifice my own 
people who have reposed a confidence in me, under the plea 
of the benefits to be derived from this bill to all of the con- 
sumers of the Nation, when I know, or at least honestly believe, 
that instead of redounding to the ultimate benefit of the con- 
sumers of the land that the chief beneficiaries of this legisla- 
tion wonld be the millionaire sugar refiners who to-day sit in 
their magnificent offices somewhere around 138 Front Street, 
New York City, and smilingly await this punishment which my 
Democratic brethren are meting out to them, much as the 
proverbial rabbit regarded the briar patch just before the little 
boy threw him in. 


I reiterate, Mr. Chairman, my solemm and sincere opposition 
to this measure, and I now declare that I shall never accept 
as Democratic a measure, which says to my people who. repose 


Totally oblivious of the action of all the most enlightened | their confidence in me, “ You must buy in a protected market 


all that you consume and you must sell in the freetrade 
markets, open to the world, all that you produce.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Apar, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 21213, to revise the sugar schedule, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent leave was granted— 

To Mr. ALEXANDER to withdraw from the files of the House, with- 
out leaving copies, papers in the case of Thomas Brewer, H. R. 
poet Fifty-eighth Congress, no adverse report having been made 

ereon. 

To Mr. Morrison, to withdraw from the files of the House, 
without leaving copies, papers in the case of Milton F. Daven- 
port, H. R. 6528, Fifty-second Congress, no adverse report hay- 
ing been made thereon. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
to prohibit the export of coal or other material used in war 
from any seaport of the United States. 


THE SUGAR SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, at the request of gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen who have spoken upon this bill may extend and 
revise their remarks in the Recorp, and that all other Members 
in the House may have five legislative days after the passage 
of the bill within which to print in reference to the subject mat- 
ter of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, why 
does the gentleman make the request at this time, when the 
House is still continuing in debate on the bill and gentlemen 
are still entitled to debate the bill in the committee, where it is 
far more important and educating to hear the speeches than 
it is to have them printed—to can“ them? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I stated to the House 
that I made this request at the desire of gentlemen on both 
sides of the House. 

* The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 3 
8 MANN. At least until debate has been limited, I shall 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state to the 
House that if the House desires to do so, by unanimous con- 
sent—and I address my remarks to the leader of the minority— 
I shall ask unanimous consent that the House take a recess at 
this time until half past 7, and that from half past 7 until 11 
cone Seat there shall be a session for debate only upon 
this > : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to state that I have been listening to speeches very care- 
fully and attentively, and I hope beneficially, from both sides of 
this House for about six hours. While I shall not object to the 
request of the gentleman, if the House takes a recess until 
half past 7, when it reconyenes I shall insist upon the presence 
of a quorum of the House and the presence of a quorum of the 
committee during the continuance of the debate on a bill so 
important as this, at this time in the session, when we have 
plenty of time to really debate the subject for the real informa- 
tion of the House. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s statement 
makes it apparent that we would spend most of the night get- 
ting a quorum. Therefore I shall not renew the request. I 
therefore move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, March 15, 
1912, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, submitting an estimate of appropriation for 
the purchase of additional land contiguous to the site owned by 
the United States used for the Bureau of Standards (H. Doc. 
No. 621); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. à 

2. A letter from the Attorney General of the United States, 
responding to House resolution asking for copy of charges filed 
against Leslie J. Lyons, United States district attorney for the 
western district of Missouri, saying, by direction of the Presi- 
dent, in his opinion it is nof compatible with the public interest 
to furnish the information desired (H. Doc. No. 620); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Carvers Harbor, Vinalhaven, Me. (H. Doc. No. 624); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations, 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Nehalem Bar and entrance to Nehalem Bay, Oreg. 
(H. Doc. No. 623) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations, 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of ship canal between Port Townsend Bay and Oak Har- 
bor (H. Doc. No. 625); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Carrabelle Harbor, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 622); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 21883) for the purchase of a site 
for a Federal building for the United States post office at Glen- 
dive, Mont.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21884) for the purchase of a site for a Fed- 
eral building for the United States post office at Anaconda, 
Mont. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21885) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Kalispell, in the State of Montana; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 21886) pension- 
ing the surviving officers and enlisted men of the Texas Volun- 
teers employed in the defense of the frontier of that State 
against Mexican marauders and Indian depredations from 
January 1, 1851, to January 1, 1861, and from 1866 to 1876, 
3 and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 21887) for 
the restoration of annuities to the Medawakanton and Wahpa- 
koota (Santee) Sioux Indians declared forfeited by the act of 
February 16, 1863; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 21888) providing for the sale 
of the United States unused post-office site at Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 21889) to amend the act 
to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 21890) to provide for a 
site and public building at Key West, Fla.; te the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 21891) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to withdraw certain funds for the support 
and maintenance of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians 
in Oklahoma ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21892) for the relief of the Wichita 
yg algae bands of Indians; to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 21893) to provide for the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a public building there- 
on at Seguin, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 21894) to provide ad- 
ditional appropriation for Federal building at Cadillac, Mich. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 21895) requiring the 
Government to furnish post-office boxes free to regular patrons 
of post offices in towns, villages, and cities in which there is no 
ise delivery; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 21896) for the erection of a 

public building at Russellville, Logan County, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 21897) making appro- 
priation for the improvement of the harbor of refuge, Block 
Island, in the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 21898) to 
create a department of agriculture and labor in Porto Rico, 
the head of which shall be a member of the executive council 
of Porto Rico; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 21899) to authorize addi- 
tional aids to nayigation in the Lighthouse Establishment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 21953) for the erection of 
a public building at Merrill, Wis.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 21954) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to set apart a certain tract of land in the 
State of California as forest reservations,” approved October 
1, 1890, by changing the north and west boundaries of said tract 
and excluding therefrom certain lands, and to attach and in- 
clude said excluded lands in the Stanislaus National Forest; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
269) concerning contracts with Indian tribes or individual In- 
dians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing that judges of 
the inferior courts shall hold their offices during a term of 
eight years; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AKIN of New. York: A bill (H. R. 21900) granting a 
pension to Charles La Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CALLAWAY (by request): A bill (H. R. 21901) for 
the relief of S. E. Harris; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 21902) for the relief of 
Lemuel J. Ward; to the Committee on Claims, 
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Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 21903) for the relief of 
Ophelia V. Worsham, sole heir of Mary E. Buchanan, deceased ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 21904) for the relief of the 
heirs of Rufus L. Watt, sr., deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 21905) for the relief of the 
coe of Daniel Prigmore, deceased; to the Committee on War 

S. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 21906) for the relief of the 
5 of Obadiah Fatherree, deceased; to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 21907) for the relief of the 
ote of James N. Harrell, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 21908) for the relief of the 
widow and the heirs of George F. Parker, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R, 21909) granting a pension to 
George Wood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21910) granting a pension to Martha A. 
Gee; to the Committee on Pensions. ~ 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 21911) granting an increase of 
23 to Sarah J. Colwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21912) granting an increase of pension to 
John Walter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21918) granting an increase of pension to 
Uriah Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21914) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter S. Hess, guardian of John E. Hess; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21915) to correct the military record of 
James Hennessy ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 21916) granting a pen- 
sion to James M. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bill (H. R. 21917) granting a 
pension to Joseph V. Wilkinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 21918) granting a 
pension to Harriet Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21919) granting a pension to Isaac Stroude; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21920) granting a pension to William 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21921) granting a pension to James H. 
Sale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21922) granting an increase of pensien to 
Harvey Deputy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21923) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Allfie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21924) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Moncrief; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21925) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Daum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21926) granting an increase of pension to 
John Files; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21927) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Hancher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21928) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Caplinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21929) to restore Willis Hampton to the 
pension roll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 21930) granting a pension to 
Chris Sletteland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 21931) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert McCleary; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 21932) granting a pension to 
William Praterer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21933) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Dayis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21934) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 21935) granting a pen- 
sion to Luke Condron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 21936) granting a pension to 
Hiram C. Howard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 21937) granting a pension to 
John Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 21988) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lester Walker; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 2 


By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 21939) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Feldhausen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Penslons. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 21940) granting an increase of 
pension to John Wiebel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 21941) for the relief of 
Capt. John Briggs; te the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELEY: A bill (H. R. 21942) granting a pension to 
William R. Burch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21943) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Blake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21944) granting an increase of pension to 
Clinton Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21945) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Cleveland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 21946) granting a pension 
to John Storms; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21947) granting a pension to Robert Ash- 
urt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21948) granting a pension to John Bazel; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21949) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. McFarland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 21950) for the relief of 
Julius E. Mugge; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 21951) granting 
a pension to William C. Farrington; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 21952) for the 
relief of James S. Baer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 21955) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fred F. Runion; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21956) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21957) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Fellows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota:-Petition of C. H. White 
and 13 others, of Chatfield, Minn., against extension of the 
parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petitions of A. R. Fawley, of Bryan, 
and H. Brown & Co., of Holgate, Ohio, for amending the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petitions of A. L. Thomas, of Newark, 
Ohio; H. A. Ackey and Ackey & Tallman, of New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, theater managers, asking for the passage of House 
bill 20595, the Townsend copyright bill; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, for a suffrage amendment to the Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

Also, petition of the Society of Friends of Woodstown, N. J., 
for passage of House joint resolution 163; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., also indorsed by various other bodies, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 21292, to amend “An act 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mononga- 
hela River in the State of Pennsylvania by the Liberty Bridge 
Co.“; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the president of the Idson Amusement Co., 
Arcade Theater, 350 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
the amendment known as House bill 20595 to section 25 of the 
copyright act of 1900; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of J. Malaghan, Franklin Airdome Theater, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the amendment known as House bill 
20595 to section 25 of the copyright act of 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. = 

Also, petition of N. P. Heffley, president of the Hefley School, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the amendment known as House 
bill 20595 to section 25 of the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Ray, Ind., for passage of an effective inter- 
state liquor law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of La Grange, Ind., protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, 
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Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Indiana, for construc- 
tion of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Indiana, for amend- 
ing the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: Petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Aberdeen, Md., for passage of the Kenyon- 
Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Polstenkill, N. Y., for passage of Kenyon- 
Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petitions of citizens of the 
State of New York, for amending the copyright act of 1909; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Aiso, memorial of the Tompkins County (N. Y.) Pomona 
Grange, relative to oleomargarine legislation; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 128, International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, of Buffalo, N. Y., for construction of one 
battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Petitions of citizens of East Lake, Mich., 
protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of citizens of La Crosse, Neilsville, 
and Black River Falls, Wis., protesting against the Lever oleo- 
margarine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. > 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Chris Slette- 
land; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Loyal, Wis., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petitions of citizens of New York 
City, for construction of one battleship in a Government nayy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of the California Club, of California, and coun- 
cil of the city of Alameda, Cal., protesting against a reduction 
in appropriation for the operation of the San Francisco Mint; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
Cal., for increased appropriation to more effectively enforce the 
white-slave traflic act; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, relative to toll rates through the Panama Canal; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, relative to appropriation for the 
Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, protesting against proposed reduction in appropria- 
tion for the Diplomatic and Consular Service; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Phil Sampson, of New York 
City, for amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, urging establishment of marine schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of a Catholic society of New York City, in re- 
gard to measures relating to Catholic Indian mission interests; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Marion 
County, III., in favor of House bill 14—parcel post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of New Baden, Ill., in favor of House 
bill 16450, to protect shipments from one State to another; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Mike Donahue, of Streator, III., 
in favor of the passage of House bill 17470, to pension widows 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Manley Munson, of Manchester, and A. H. 
Young, of Sheridan, Ill., in favor of the passage of a parcel-post 
law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of E. N. Howell, of Dixon, Ill., against the estab- 
lishment of a parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
of Peoria; Ill., fayoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Charles Bukenbend and Murray & Kings, of 
La Salle, III.; E. E. Johnson and H. Noben, of Rockford, III.; 
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Clapp & Jewett, of Mazon, III.; and Charles A. Schaefer, of 
Sycamore, IIL, all in favor of the passage of the Townsend bill 
(H. R. 20595) to amend section 25 of the copyright act of 1909, 
etc.; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petitions of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Unions, churches, and church organizations 
in the State of Michigan, for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard in- 
terstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Cloverdale and Niles, Mich., 
urging the enactment of parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of Mr. Feece Lewis and 42 
others, of Lake Crystal, Minn., in opposition to the Lever bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Petition of 75 citizens of Devils Lake, 
Burnstad, Martin, Overly, Dunseith, Throne, and Marshail, all 
in the State of North Dakota, asking for a reduction in the duty 
on raw and refined sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of 25 residents of Edinburg, Park River, Ana- 
moose, Hillsboro, Drayton, Blue Grass, Buffalo, Minot, Mad- 
dock, and Milton, all in the State of North Dakota, asking for a 
reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. ` 

Also, petition of G. O. Frank, of Minot, N. Dak, and 120 other 
business men of the State, protesting against the passage of 
any parcel-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of members of North Cornwall 
Grange, protesting against the reestablishment of the canteen; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of South Norwalk, Conn., favoring 
the construction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Concord Division, No. 2, Sons of Temperance, 
Norwalk, Conn., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill to remove the Federal shield of interstate commerce 
from liquors shipped into any State for illegal use; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Bridgeport and Danbury, Conn., 
favoring the construction of one battleship in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Ogden, Utah, urging passage of Kenyon- 
Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Ogden (Utah) Lodge, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, against the so-called Taylor system of 
scientific management in Government arsenals and navy yards; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Montezuma, Iowa, 
for passage of the Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of citizens of Exchange, Straw- 
berry Ridge, and Turbotville, Pa., asking for the immediate 
passage of parcel-post bill (H. R. 14); to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McMORRAN; Petition of citizens of Port Huron, 
Mich., with reference to the Hobson prohibition bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Port Huron, Mich., with reference 
to the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of Herman Mayer, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Petition of various merchants of Casper, 
Wyo., protesting against the enactment of any legislation ex- 
tending the parcel-post system in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. F 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Wyoming, urging an 
appropriation for the building of at least one battleship in a 
Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Alcova, Grueb, and Mayoworth, 
Wyo., in favor of parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. < 

By Mr. MOTT: Petitions of Granges Nos. 19 and 59, Patrons 
of Husbandry, against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Memorial of citizens of Crellin, Md., praying 
the passase of laws preventing the shipment of intoxicating 
liquors from States permitting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
into States wherein the sale and license for such liquors is de- 
nied; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of the Seventh-day Adventist Church of Ta- 
koma Park, Md., praying the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard 
interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Thurmont, Md., praying the speedy passage of 
the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. k 

Also, petition of Walter R. Lynch, general secretary of Cen- 
tral Young Men’s Christian Association, and 67 other citizens of 
Cumberland, Md., praying the speedy passage of the Kenyon- 
Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Cleve H. Flanigan, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for passage of special pension bill H. R. 17624; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for amending 
the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Petitions of members of Improyed Order 
of Red Men of tenth congressional district of Kentucky, for an 
American Indian memorial and museum building in the city of 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 7 

Also, petition of members of the International Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
for construction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of William Wilson and 80 other resi- 
dents of Beaverton, Mich., favoring parcel post; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Petitions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions of Fresno and Oakdale, Cal., for passage of 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate-liquor bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

Also, petition of Oakland (Cal.) Center of the California 
Civic League, for more effective enforcement of the white- 
slave trafñc act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. — 

Also, petition of citizens of Parkfield, Cal., for enactment of 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Steam Schooner Association of San 
Francisco, Cal., protesting against any change in present ad- 
ministration of the Revenue-Cutter Service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Yreka (Cal.) Improvement Club, for 
appropriation to improve Yosemite National Park; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NYE: Petition of citizens of St. Bonifacius, Minn., 
favoring Haugen oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. . 

Also, memorial of Practical Stonemasons’ Local No. 5, o 
Minnesota, for enactment of House bill 11032; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorials of the Sacramento Valley De- 
velopment Association and San Francisco Mining and Scientific 
Press, relative to House bill 17033; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

Also, memorial of San Francisco (Cal.) Cham¥er of Com- 
merce, protesting against reduction in duty on olive oil; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Civie Center of San Leandro, Cal., for 
a more effective enforcement of the white-slave traffic act; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., of San 
Francisco, Cal., in opposition to House bill 16844; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of Henkle & Joyce Hardware Co., 
of Lincoln, Nebr., and the Sieg Iron Co., of Davenport, Iowa, 
in favor of 1-cent postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Meriden, Conn., in favor of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill to with- 
draw from interstate-commerce protection liquors imported into 
dry territory for illegal use; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of American Association for Labor Legislation, 
of New York City, in favor of House bill 20842, to tax white 
phosphorus matches; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Group 513 of the Polish National Alliance of 
Wallingford, Conn., against a bill to further regulate the im- 
migration of aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Albert McC. Mathewson, of New Haven, 
Conn., in favor of House bills 16802 and 18244, to make appro- 
priations for increased educational facilities for the Navajo In- 
dians, etc.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


Also, petition of Milford Theater, of Milford; Gem Opera 
House, of Naugatuck; White City Theater, New Haven; Wyo. 
Poli Theater, Meriden; Star Theater, Meriden; Star San Car- 
lino Theater, New Haven; Bijou Theater, Derby; Queumpiag 
Theater, New Haven; Crystal Theater, Meriden, all in the 
State of Connecticut, in favor of House bill 20595 to amend 
section 25 of the copyright law; to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. 

Also, petition of St. Boniface Society, New Haven, Conn., 
against the proposed inquiry concerning Government institu- 
tions in which American citizens wearing the habit of various 
religious orders are employed; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. ‘ 5 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Nameoki, III., favoring extension of the parcel post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 250, Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union of America, favoring House bill 17253; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of International Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta 
Workers’ Alliance, Belleville, III.; Stove Mounters’ International 
Union, Belleville, III.; Stove Mounters and Steel Range Workers 
of Belleville, III., favoring the old-age pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of International Association of Machinists, 
St. Clair Lodge, No. 353, of Belleville, Ill., favoring the Berger 
old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Edwardsville, Ill., Local No. 378, favoring House bill 11082; to - 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of International Union, Local No. 72, Stove 
Mounters and Steel Range Workers, of Belleville, III., favoring 
House bill 11032; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: Petitions of ©. E. Gross and A. E. 
Holton, of Booneville, and O. B. Wilson, of Columbia, Mo., for 
amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of citizens of the State of New 
Jersey, for amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petitions of citizens of Parson, Tenn., and 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, Local 
No. 294, of Henderson County, Tenn., favoring the parcel post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMALL: Petition of J. A. Leigh and other citizens of 
Belhaven, N. C., favoring House bill 16819, extending free mail 
delivery in towns of less than 10,000 population; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of F. A. Me- 
Burney, of Hollywood, Cal., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard 
interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: Petitions of merchants of 
Carroll County, Md., asking that the duties on raw and refined 
sugars be reduced; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of churches in Carroll County, Md., for passage 
of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Thomsonville, III., favoring the Kenyon- 
Sheppard liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cambria, III., favoring Senate bill 
3953 and House bill 16313; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of Retail Merchants’ Association of Duquoin, 
Ill., favoring Senate bill 4308 and House bill 17736; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

Also, petitions of citizens of Cairo, Ill., against extension of 
the parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

Also, memorial of Illinois Farmers Institute, favoring the 
Fugen oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of C. V. Drew and 26 other citi- 
zens of Creston, Iowa, fayoring the passage of House bill 16214; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: Petition of Lodge No. 40, A. A. of I. S. 
and T. W., of Youngstown, Ohio, for removal of tax on oleomar- 
garine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: Petitions of citizens of Ellis, 
Russell, and Trego Counties, Kans., protesting against the pas- 
sage of parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Ellis, Russell, and Trego Coun- 
ties, Kans., for regulation of express rates and classification; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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SENATE. 


Fray, March 15, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. McOumsper and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


USE OF AUTOMOBILES IN NATIONAL PARKS (S. DOC. NO. 433). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 9th instant, certain information relative 
to automobiles and motor cycles admitted to the Mt. Ranier 
National Park, Wash.; the General Grant National Park, Cal.; 
and the Crater Lake National Park, Oreg., under regulations 
enforced during the season of 1911, etc., which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

INQUIRY CONCERNING APACHE INDIANS (S. DOC. NO. 432). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 26th ultimo, certain information as to the 
number of Apache Indians now held as prisoners of war at the 
Fort Sill (Okla.) Reservation, etc., which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

THE METAL SCHEDULE (S. DOC. NO. 434). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 


tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, stating, in response to. 


a resolution of the 12th instant, that the information relative to 
the wholesale market price in England, France, and Belgium 
of the various items and commodities named in the several 
paragraphs of Schedule C of the tariff act of 1909 will be trans- 
mitted to the Senate when obtained from the appraising officers 
at New York, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 18960) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the congrega- 
tion of the Baptist Church of Amboy, IN., and of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions of Sharon, Pa., Detroit, III., and 
Springfield, Mass., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale. and im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the American Federation of 
Labor, praying that the citizens of Porto Rico may become citi- 
zens of the United States, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Mr. JONES. I have received a telegram from the Public 
Service Commission of the State of Washington. I ask that it 
may be read into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


{Telegram.] 
Snarrin, WASH., Mareh 13, 1922. 
Hon. W. L. 


JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Public Service Commission of the State of Washington is unalter- 
ably opposed to the ee pied ir the Panama Canal of ane steam- 
sip line owned, operated, or controlled directly or indirectly by a rail- 

engaged in interstate commerce. We trust every effort will be used 
to 1 prevent it. If permitted, the canal will be useless in connection with 
transcontinental rates, and will in no benefit interstate commerce 
between States bordering on United States littoral. 
GEORGE A. Ler, Chairman, 
Jessa 8. JOHNS. 
Harry E. WILSON. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor of the Union Congregational Church, of Peter- 
boro, N. H., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
Jaw to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Public School and Home 
Association of Chevy Chase, Md., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to better regulate the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I present a resolution of the Legislature 

o aeann; which I desire to have read and printed in the 
RD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A memorial of a legislature is 
printed in the Recorp as a matter of right. Without objection, 
the Secretary will read the memorial. 

The memorial was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game, as follows: 


Senate resolution 18. 


Whereas three bills (H. R. 36, H. R. 4428, and S. 2367) to afford Fed- 
5 5 3 to migratory game birds have been introduced in 


ingress 
Whereas it ist believed there is a 3 ees in this State in favor 
of such protection: Now therefore be 


Resolved by the senate (the house s representatives concurring), 
That Congress be, and hereby is, requested to enact a law giving amp é 
protection to migratory game b birds 

5 further, That the secretary of state be, and hereby is, di- 
rected to transmit copies of this resolution to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Tri-City Trades 
Council, Illinois, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for an investigation into the causes of unemployment in the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Missouri, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 1757, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Farmdale, III., praying for the establishment 
of a parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Detroit and 
of the congregations of the Methodist Episcopal Churches of the 
Hillsdale circuit, in the State of Illinois, praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of members of the 
Thimble Club of Providence, R. I., praying that an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 be made to enable the Department of Justice 
to carry out the provisions of the so-called white slave act, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of Washington Camps, No. 
208, of Hazleton; No. 171, of Carlisle; No. 627, of Salina; No. 
739, of Mount Pleasant; No. 784, of Flourtown; No. 114, of 
Norristown; No. 560, of Reading; No. 185, of Saxton; No. 99, 
of Wernersville; No. 1, of Philadelphia; No. 15, of Philadelphia; 
No. 521, of Salona; No. 472, of Loganville; No. 788, of Upland; 
No. 359, of Philadelphia; No. 112, of Shenandoah; No. 98, of 
Beavertown; No. 333, of Scranton; No. 533, of Philadelphia; 
No. 272, of Sayre; and No. 332, of Fontain Hall, all of the 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which were referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Sprucedell, Minn., praying for the establishment of a parcel- 
post system, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North Man- 
kato, Minn., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Minnesota Retail Hard- 
ware Association and a memorial of sundry citizens of Granite 
Falls, Minn., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel- 
post system beyond its present limitations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Charles A. Van Duzee Camp, 
No. 3, Department of Minnesota, United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Fergus Falls, Minn., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to pension the widow and minor children of any officer or 
enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or the Philippine 
insurrection, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the board of managers of 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery, of Milaca, Minn., remon- 
strating against the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Live Stock 
Exchange, of South St. Paul, Minn., praying for the adoption of 
certain amendments to the oleomargarine law, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of St. Paul, 
Minn., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaties of arbitration between the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Stockholm Cooperative 
Creamery Association, of Cokato, Minn., and a memorial of 
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sundry citizens of Milaca, Minn., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the oleomargarine law, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CUMMINS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Mitchell, Iowa, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation authorizing the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation 
of butter, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. CULBERSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
McGregor, Tex., remonstrating against the establishment of a 
parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Taylorville, Fla., remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Riverside Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Jacksonville, Fla., praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Beardstown, Il., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
regulate the flow of water from Lake Michigan into the Illinois 
River, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I present a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the General Assembly of the State of South 
Carolina, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

The concurrent resolution was referred to the Committee on 
the Library and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


A concurrent resolution. 


Whereas bills are now pending in both Houses of our National Congress 
looking to the erection of monuments at the National Capital in 
commemoration of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the heroes of the American Revolution; and 

Whereas South Carolina, by eminent representatives, took an active 

art in the adoption of the Declaration of Independence; and 

ereas more than a hundred battles were fought upon her soil in the 
historic struggle to establish the same, her people would have a 
share and interest in both of said monuments: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring) : 

First. That this genera! assembly indorse and approve the pro 
bills to erect a monument to the signers of the laration of Inde- 
pendence and a monument to the heroes of the American Revolution 
at the National Capital, and express the hope that the Representatives 
from this State in both Houses of Congress will support said proposition. 

Second. That copies of this resolution, signed by the clerks of the 
house and senate, be mailed by them to the United States Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives from this State in 
Congress. 

IN tHe HOUSE, 

Columbia, S. O., February 2, 1912. 


The house agrees to the resolution and orders that it be sent to the 
senate for concurrence. 
By order of the house. 
8 Jas. A. HOYT, 
Clerk of the House. 


IN THE SENATE, 
Columbia, S. O., February 2, 1912. 


The senate agrees to the resolution and orders that it be returned 
to_the house with concurrence. 
By order of the senate, 


M. M. Mann, 
Clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Elliott, Manning, Brookland, and New Brookland, all 
in the State of South Carolina, praying for the enactment of an 
interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor 
laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Charleston, S. C., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the construction of one of the proposed new battle- 
ships in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a petition of sundry citizens of North 
Bend, Oreg., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Enterprise, Kans., remonstrating against the establishment of a 
parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the Evangelical Church of Halstead, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CRANE. I present a resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 


I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Nayal Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
House of Representatives, March 8, 1912. 


Whereas it is Pe tigen to remove or abolish the United States navy 
rd in the Boston; an 


monwealth of 
the interests of Charlestown, of the port of Boston, and of the entire 
Commonwealth: Therefore t 


Ordered, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
this Commonwealth be requested to use their best endeavors to prevent 
such removal or abolishment; and be it further 

Ordered, That a copy of this order be sent by the clerk of the house 
of representatives to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 


this Commonwealth. 
JAMES W. KIMBALL, Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest : 

JAMES W. KIMBALL, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions of Meriden and Stamford, and of Concord 
Division, No. 2, Sons of Temperance, of Norwalk, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor Jaw to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bridgeport, 
Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BRADLEY presented a petition of sundry ex-slaves and 
their children, residents of Darbun, Miss., praying that an 
appropriation of $250,000 be made for the purpose of an exposi- 
tion celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Amos L. Griffith, a veteran 
of the Civil War, praying that he be granted an increase of 
pension, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4310) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a public building at North Topeka, 
Kans., reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 483) thereon. 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5728) conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in 
claims of the Osage Nation of Indians against the United 
States, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 484) thereon. - 

A. G. STRAIN. 

Mr. WORKS. I report back favorably from the Committee 
on Public Lands with amendments the bill (S. 2427) for the 
relief of the legal heirs of A. G. Strain, and I submit a report 
(No. 485) thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 3 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 4, before the word 
“to” where it occurs the second time, to strike out“ reconvey ” 
and insert “ relinquish,” and in line 10, before the word “ merid- 
ian,” to strike out the words “Santa Barbara” and insert 
“San Bernardino,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to relinquish to the legal heirs of A. G. 
Strain, by proper deed of conveyance, all title whi the said A. G. 
Strain had vested in the United States Government to the following- 
described lands: North half northeast quarter and north half northwest 
quarter, section 22, township 4 north, range 15 west, San Bernardino 
meridian, in the county of Los Angeles, State of California: Prorided, 
That the said heirs of A. G. Strain make satisfactory proof of such 
conveyance to the United States of said land by the submission of an 
abstract of title, together with the deed of conveyance to the United 
States of the same, which said deed and abstract or abstracts shall be 
retained in the files of the General Land Office. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LAND AT POND CREEK, OKLA, 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 17119) 
granting the courthouse reserye at Pond Creek, Okla., to the 
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city of Pond Creek for school and municipal purposes, and I | 


submit a report (No. 486) thereon. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. It simply allows a square for municipal and school pur- 
poses. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as iy Committee of ‘the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 5659) to sup- 
plement and amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
New York and New Jersey Bridge Cos. to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Hudson River between New York City 
and the State of New Jersey,” approved June 7, 1894, and I 
submit a report (No. 487) thereon. I call the attention of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] to the bill. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objeetion, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“New Jersey,” to insert “approved June 7, 1894 (28 Stats., 
sept 85 nn to add at the end of the pot the ne ens proviso: 

TEA this act shall not be 
puliding of sald in accordance 5 
in —— retary on ‘ar, but drawin showhng t 
said structure shall sam be subm for his — 
und approval before co: ction shall be 5 —.— upon. 
And to add an additional section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the right te alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
So as to es the bill read: 


Be it enacted, „That the act of C entitled “An act to au- 


State of New 3 approved June 7, 1894 (28 Stats. 5 an 
the same is hereby, supplemen: amended as sto extend the 
time for the completion, of | he said bridge and approaches to 


a 
dape an0 ebail be subject to the and 
ferred upon said New York and New 3 Brig e Cos. by said act of 
a 5 proved June 7, 1894, aforesai 
pore es heretofore enacted 

ork and NON Jaren avs 8 vely : Provided, That this act shall not be 
construed as authorizing the building of said bridge in accordance with 

lans heretofore approved by the Secreta wings 
Ins the location and plans ot said structure shall 
1 ea consideration and approval before construction shall be en- 


> tered u 


Sac. 2. "Phat the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DRAINAGE QF LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. OWEN. I report back favorably with amendments from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs the bill (S. 4913) to enable the 
Indians allotted lands in severalty within the boundaries of 
Little River drainage district No. 1, in Pottawatomie County, 
Okla., to cooperate with the officials of said State in the pro- 
tection of their lands from overflow, and I submit a report (No. 
488) thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
if there is a report accompanying the bill? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; there is. The bill is reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. It simply provides that these 
Indians who have allotted lands within a drainage district may 
cooperate with other citizens in having the lands properly 
drained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there also a report from the department? 

Mr. OWEN. There is a favorable report from the depart- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments of the Committee on Indians Affairs were, 
on page 1, line 8, after the word “and,” to strike out the word 
“ citizen” and insert “ Citizen,” and on page 2, at the end of sec- 
tion 8, to insert “ That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 


Is there objection to the present 


authorized to approve the assessments upon all other restricted 
allotments located within any proposed drainage district located 
and made under the laws of the State of Oxiahoma,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, 6 T 
hereby, authorised, ia his discretion, t 8 the assessments, to- 
gether wi right of way efinite location of a pro- 
posed 5 Alteh. made under the laws of oa State of Oklahoma 
ents of certain Absentee 


upon the 7 — and Citizen Potta- 
Little River drainage district 2 No. 1, in Potta- 


Okla. 
Sec. 2. Thai the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hbereb; 

authorized, in his diseretion, 4 to pay three-fourths of the total —— 
assessed against each of said allotments: Provided, That said total 

shall Fn $15 per acre on any allotment or portion 
is hereby appr ted for said panies, out of 
718.88 37 In the Treasury not er wise e ka. the sum of 
883. to be eer ag Ryailable, the remaining ‘one-fourth, of 
pt assessment to be paid under direction of the E of the, 
Interior from the rents of the ey affected, and under rules 


authorized in bi discretio to approve deeds 
such of Sia allottees or 


of adequate d 
That the 


r right of way from 

heirs as may be necessary to permit the 

—— drainage ditch upon the payment 

of the Interior is hereby authorized to appro 

ee assessments upon all other restricted allotments located chin 
pro drainage district located and made under the laws of the 

State of Oklahoma 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
aonb any and —. acts and to make such zue and regulations as 
of 1 dale act into Tull force 

The amendments were agreed to. 10 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to enable the 
Indians allotted lands in severalty within the boundaries of 
Little River drainage district No. 1, Pottawatomie County, 
Okla., to cooperate with the officials of said State in the protec- 
tion of their Jands from overflow, and for other purposes.” 


THE TURNER HARDWARE CO. 


Mr. OWEN. I am directed by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 458) for the relief of 
the Turner Hardware Co., to report it with an amendment, and 
I submit a report (No. 489) thereon. As it is a small bill, al- 
lowing $86 to the company, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be immediately considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 


The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, the i 


Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendment was, in line 7, after the word “of,” to strike 
out “$109.94, in full payment of accounts for certain supplies 
purchased by the superintendents of the Tullahassee Mission, 
Pecan Creek Mission, and the Colored Orphan Home in the 
years 1902 and 1907,” and insert “ $86.81 in full payment of an 
account for supplies purchased by the superintendent of the 
Colored Orphans’ Home in the year 1902,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the P 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay, oat eh a available funds in 
the of the United States Creek Nation of 
Indians, to the Turner Hardware Co., of Sede Okla., the sum of 
$86.81 in full payment of an account for s 7 purchased by the 
superintendent of the Colored Orphans’ Home in the year 1902. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, has this bill been reported from 
the Committee on Claims? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hasbeen reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. OWEN. The bill has been reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. It only involves $86.81 due for certain sup- 
plies purchased by the superintendents of Indian schools in the 
Indian Territory. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CHOCTAW, CREEK, AND CHICKASAW INDIAN RESERVES, 


Mr. CURTIS. Some days ago there was a report made from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs on the bill (S. 3306) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the status of 
the Indian reserves set aside under the Choctaw treaty of 1830 
and the Creek and Chickasaw treaties of 1832, for which no pat- 
ents have been issued and the ownership of which is in question, 
and appropriating money therefor. 


of the Interior be, and he 


r for — of the visions ` 
7 line purpose carrying pro A 
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The bill was reported with amendments. By mistake the bill 
has been printed as if it had been reported without amendment. 
I ask that the record be corrected and that the bill be reprinted 
showing the amendments in accordance with the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for will be entered. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WETMORE 

A bill (S. 5855) granting an increase of pension to Amanda M. 
Gaskill (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5856) to nmend an act for the protection and regu- 
lation of the fisheries of Alaska; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 5857) providing for the survey and commencement 
of construction of a road in the Olympic Forest Reserve; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 5858) granting a pension to Blanche Packard; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5859) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1133) ; and 

A bill (S. 5860) to provide for agricultural entries on coal 
lands in Alaska; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 5862) for the relief of Martha Cutts Almy and 
others (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5863) for the retirement of employees in the civil 
service, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Civil Sery- 
ice and Retrenchment. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 5864) for the relief of the estate of Alexander Stod- 
dart, deceased; and 

A bill (8. 5865) for the relief of claimants who have paid 
money into the United States Treasury under compulsion of an 
unconstitutional statute; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5866) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional professor of mathematics in the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5867) authorizing the purchase of a site for a post 
office and public building at Benwood, Marshall County, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5868) granting an increase of pension to Grace Har- 
rington (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5869) granting an inerease of pension to Henry 
Stowe (with aecompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 5870) for the relief of Mary A. Russell and others 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5871) for the relief of Calvin G. Linville (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5872) to authorize the municipality of Atoka, Okla., 
to acquire full legal title to certain lands for municipal water- 
works purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5873) granting an increase of pension to Joseph F. 
Kendall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5874) to inerease the limit of cost for the erection 
and completion of the United States post-office building at Al- 
bany, Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 5875) providing for the adjustment of the claims of 
the States and Territories to lands within national forests; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 5876) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
M. Hitchcock (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 5877) to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
and completion of the post-office building at The Dalles, Oreg. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 5878) granting an.increase of pension to Edward 
Stapleton (with accompanying paper); and 


A bill (S. 5879) granting an increase of pension to David 
Crockett Collins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


PROPOSED INJUNOTION AND ABATEMENT LAW. 


By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5861) to enjoin and abate houses of lewdness, as- 
signation, and prostitution, to declare the same to be nuisances, 
to enjoin the person or persons who conduct or maintain the 
same and the owner or agent of any building used for such 
purpose, and to assess a tax against the person maintaining 
said nuisance and against the building and owner thereof; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KENYON. In connection with the bill I should like con- 
sent to have printed as a public document a letter from the at- 
torney general of Iowa, stating the purpose of a similar bill; 
an article by Mr. John B. Hammond, of Iowa, who has had 
much to do with the enforcement of the Iowa law; and a speech 
by Senator T. J. Brooks, of the Tennessee Senate, which fully 
explains the law, together with a copy of the law. 

I ask to have these papers printed as a document (S. Doc. 
No. 435) and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for will be entered. 

IMPROVEMENT OF ALLEGHENY RIVER, PA. 


Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $300,000 for the improvement of the Allegheny River, 
Pa., ete., intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor 
appropriation bill (H. R. 21477), which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


Mr. LEA. I submit a resolution, which I ask to have read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 250), as follows: 


Whereas it is reported that there is pen before the Department of 
Justice a settlement between the United tes and the International 
Harvester C th be 


by the Supreme Court: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Unitet States, That the ises 
General be, and he is hereby, instructed to lay before the Senate a 

with Ray and ‘ail correspondence, information, and Toperta of the 
Bureau of C Corporations ting thereto, from January 1, 1904, to the 
presen 

Mr. LEA. I ask for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion, under the rule, will go over. 

EXPENSES OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS (S. DOC. NO. 431). 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have an interesting document, being 
tables, quotations, and facts compiled by Harlan Updegraff, 
of the Bureau of Education, and recently published, being a 
study of the expenses of city school systems. I ask that the 
matter be printed as a public document, and that 500 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order will 
be entered. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That there be printed 500 additional copies of the 


document 
“Ey Pe of City School Systems, Tables, Quotations, and Facts, etc.,” 
by — lan Updegraff, of the Bureau of Education, for the use of the 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the Unitet States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following act and joint resolutions: 

On Mareh 12, 1912: 

S. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution making appropriations to meet 
certain contingent expenses of the Senate; and 

S. 4151. An act to authorize the Minnesota & International 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Bemidji, in the State of Minnesota. 

On March 14, 1912: 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution to 
prohibit the export of coal or other material used in war from 
any seaport of the United States. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 18960. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

SERVICE PENSIONS. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. The Secretary will state 
the first bill on the calendar. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I gaye notice the other day 
that immediately after the close of morning business to-day I 
should move that the Senate take up the general pension Dill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was merely waiting for 
the Senator to make the motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am giving my reason for asking that 
that bill be now taken up. There are two Senators who desire 


to speak on that subject to-day, as I am informed, and I also 


desire to complete my remarks. That being the case, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the service 
pension, which is House bill No. 1. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator withhold his motion for 
a moment, though I know it is not debatable? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator withholds his motion 
temporarily. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to express the hope that the busi- 
ness of the Senate may be so arranged that at an early day we 
shall get to the calendar under Rule VIII. It is getting to be 
rather yoluminous; and while the bills are not extremely im- 
portant, I think we ought to take them up for consideration 
before long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) 
granting a service pension to certain defined veterans of the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before proceeding with the 
comparison of the two bills that are before the Senate it may 
be profitable to glance for a moment at what the Congress has 
been doing during the last few years in the matter of extending 
the benefit of the pension legislation and increasing the amount 
of our appropriations. 

The last general pension legislation prior to 1907 was passed 
June 27, 1890. That was the first service-pension legislation 
applicable to veterans of the Civil War. For 17 years following 
no particular change was made in our pension laws. On Feb- 
ruary 6, 1907, we enacted a law making age the standard for 
fixing the amount of pension. By that act we increased our 
annual pensions for the next five years in an amount, as I 
now remember, aggregating about $15,000,000 per year. 

The very next year after that, in the year of 1908, on April 
19, we amended the law of 1890 and placed at $12 per month 
the pension of every widow entitled to receive a pension under 
that law. Previously such pension was $8 per month. We 
added very materially also to the number of widows who 
could be placed upon that roll by repealing that section of the 
law which provided that in order to obtain its benefits the 
claimant must be able to show that she did not have an annual 
income of $250 per year. 

The increase under that law, I think, was about $12,000,000 a 
year. If we again amend the pension laws in the year 1912 by 
the measure now proposed by the Committee on Pensions, we 
will be required to increase our pension appropriation bill on 
an average for the next five years by, say, $20,000,000 a year. 
So the Senate will see that the Government has not been remiss 
in its duty to the veterans, but has attempted to meet the dis- 
abilities incident to increasing years by very materially increased 
pensions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, right there I should like to 
ask the Senator if the bill as reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Pensions should become a law, what would be 
the total amount of appropriation required? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The present amount is about $152,000,000 
a year, I believe, and the passage of the bill as reported by the 
committee would add an average of about $20,000,000 a year— 
$14,000,000 the first year and about $33,000,000 the second year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But an average for five years of about 
$20,000,000? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The average for five years, after making 
the proper allowance for the death rate, would be about $20,- 
000,000 a year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So that the total amount of pension appro- 
priations would be, then, about $175,000,000? . 

Mr. McCUMBER. About that, in case the bill as reported 
by the Committee on Pensions should be enacted into law. 

Further than this, by the act of February 6, 1907, as it applies 
to the survivors of the war, and again by the act of April 19, 
1908, as it applies to the widows, we have made the pension 
roll a roll of honor only, and not the mere measurement of 
financial or physical distress; and it is my own firm opinion 
and unalterable conviction that there should be no reaction 
along that line. Under the Jaw as it now stands we have elimi- 
nated all questions of financial condition, all questions of phys- 


ical condition, and all questions as to whether present allments 
of claimants resulted from service or otherwise. An applica- 
tion under the later laws needs no investigation along that 
line. The law tempts no one to expand his conscience beyond 
normal limits in order to come within its provisions; it causes 
the cheek of no claimant to redden when he makes his applica- 
tion to become a pensioner by compelling him to declare that 
he is in his dotage, that he is enfeebled, or that he is poverty 
stricken. 

Mr. President, I think there has been considerable economy 
under the operation of these laws. By the two acts to which L 
have particularly referred we have eliminated the services of 
the physician and the financial examiner. By those acts in- 
dustry and economy are no longer penalized. The soldier of 
the most extended hospital record to-day, has no advantage in 
proving his claim over the soldier who has the most extended 
field record. What we have accomplished in that direction, Mr. 
President, we ought not to lose by any subsequent legislation. 

Mr, President, two bills were before the Committee on Pen- 
sions. One bill would require an appropriation for the second 
year at least $86,500,000 over present appropriations. The bill 
as recommended by the committee will require at least $33,- 
000,000 in additional appropriations the second year. The one 
will average, I believe, from $56,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year 
for the next five years, and the other will average about 
$20,000,000 a year for the next five years. 

I can pot help but feel that the pension bill which passed 
the House and came before the committee, known as House 
bill No. 1. received many votes through a misapprehension or 
a misunderstanding on the part of the several Members 
of the House who voted in its favor as to the total amount 
which it would be necessary to raise to meet the require- 
ments of that bill. It may be that it would haye passed 
the House if there had been no error in the report, but it 
is certainly true that the report upon which I have a right to 
assume the vote was based is most grossly erroneous, I am 
not saying, and would not for a moment intimate, that it was 
intentionally erroneous, but I am inclined to believe that the 
chairman of the House committee having the matter in charge 
must have turned over some of the computations to some other 
person who was not very accurate in his figures, and probably 
because of the great amount of labor imposed upon him he 
did not have the time carefully to analyze the statement before 
it was presented as the report of that committee. Ordinarily, 
Mr. President, I would say that whenever we desire to get an 
estimate of the additional cost involved in an increase of pen- 
sions it is far safer to go to the Bureau of Pensions and 
obtain from them a very careful estimate. I am not certain 
whether the committee who reported the House bill did that or 
not. I am certain, however, that if they did they must have 
abandoned the information which they received and proceeded 
to make their own calculations as to what the additional cost 
of House bill No. 1 would be. 

We ought not to allow our enthusiasm to run away with our 
judgment in the matter of such computations. If we feel that 
we should appropriate $87,000,000 a year from to-day in order 
to meet pension demands, then we ought to admit the amount 
and proceed to raise the money either by the issuance of bonds 
or by some other method. 

I wish to call attention now to the very first proposition that 
is made in the report in support of House bill No. 1 in relation 
to the amount required to pay for the additional pensions, 

Senators will remember that under House bill No. 1, which 
is purely a service-pension bill, the soldier who served for 90 
days receives a pension of $15 per month; if he served 6 months, 
he receives $20 per month; if he served 9 months, he receives 
$25 per month; if he served 1 year or over, he receives $30 per 
month. ; 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Livrirr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

- Mr. BROWN. The bill also provides that a soldier whose 
term of service was cut short by injuries received in the 
service shall get $30 a month without regard to how long he 
served. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I presume the Senator refers to section 2, 
which reads as follows, in addition to the sums I have mên- 
tioned : 


Sec. 2. That any person who * * + received an honorable dis- 
charge and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty, and is now 
unfit for manual labor through causes not due to his own vicious habits, 


or who, from disease or other causes incurred in line of duty resulting 
in his disability, is now unable to perform manual labor, shall be paid 
the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, without 
regard to his length of service. 
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I assume that is what the Senator refers to. 

Mr. BROWN. That section is left out of the bill which the 
Senator has reported. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; because those who received injuries 
in-line of service and have become disabled are already provided 
for in the general law in accordance with the provisions relating 
to different disabilities, and if the soldier under the proposed 
law would receiye less than he would under the law which 
grants pensions for specific disability he can apply under the 
latter. 

Mr. BROWN. But the general law which gives him a pension 
without regard to the length of service does not fix a rate as 
high as $30 per month. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Some pensions are not as high and some 
pensions are many times higher. 

Mr. BROWN. I know there are some injuries, for instance, 
the loss of both legs or both hands, which constitute an ex- 
ception, but generally under existing laws the pension does not 
reach as high a rate as $30 per month. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is correct in that. 

Mr. BROWN. Does not the Senator think there is equity 
and justice in the proposition to give to the old soldier a 
pension of $30 a month when he was wounded in the service 
and received injuries in service, notwithstanding the fact that 
he received that injury before he served 90 days? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is unnecessary for the Senator to argue 
that question, because he knows I agree with him. I agree, 
and that is the general law, that although he may not have 
served more than one day, if he was actually injured in the 
service he should receive a pension. We have a general law 
relating to those who received injuries in service, and if the 
Senator wants to raise all those who were injured in the service, 
without regard to the character of the injury, to $30 per month, 
that would be entirely another proposition. The vast majority 
of those who are now drawing pensions are not receiving them 
because of any disability received in the line of service. A 
general pension law must necessarily be made for the benefit 
of the great majority, whether it is based upon age or service, 
or both. If the general law in any case does not grant as much 
as it ought to for a specific injury, we should increase the 
amount for that specific injury. 

Mr. CULLOM. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota a 
question? Z 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. s 

Mr. CULLOM. Is the committee unanimously in favor of the 
bill before the Senate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator from Illinois 
there is a majority report and there are also the views of the 
minority, the minority reporting what is known as the Sher- 
wood bill, or House bill No. 1. 

-Now, the important question that has divided the members of 
the committee, and that which will undoubtedly divide the Sena- 
tors in their opinions as to which bill should receive their sup- 
port, is the question of the additional amount that will be re- 
quired to be appropriated under either of these bills, and also 
the question which is the better standard as a basis for fixing 
the amount to be awarded in each case—the service standard 
or the age standard. : 

I have my own convictions upon that. My belief is and always 
has been that the pension given to soldiers of the Civil War 
other than those who received injury during the war is based 
upon the great national gratitude felt toward all those soldiers, 
and, as that gratitude is the basis of the grant, it should find 
its expression in a direction which will do the greatest amount 
of good. Our observation, as well as the experience of man- 
kind, is that the length of service in the Civil War affects 
present physicial condition far less than advancing age; that 
the age is a far more important factor in the matter of dis- 
ability than length of service. Therefore, if it is our purpose 
to reach by pension benefits those cases in which there is the 
greatest amount of disability, we will look to the question of age 
rather than the question of service. 

If our gratitude is to be measured solely by length of sery- 
ice, without reference to the condition of the claimant, then we 
might as well base our pension legislation wholly upon length 
of service. But, as I stated in my report, that seems to me 
to smack too much of the idea of wage rather than the grant 
3 to meet what we all believe to be the growing dis- 

ities of the soldier. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. I think there would be a great deal of force 
in the position the Senator takes if there was a very great dis- 
parity in the ages of these men, but it must be remembered that 


it is more than 50 years since the war began, and the average 
age, as I understand, of the soldiers on the pension rolls reaches 
about 70 years. When you get men above the 70-year mark they 
are all old men, and to measure the disability in years and con- 
sider it as a factor after they reach 70 is simply to deal in 
small fractions, in my judgment. It seems to me that the age 
as a test of disability disappears as we become more and more 
removed from the war times, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Nebraska is in erroy 
in his figures, but I understand the Senator from Utah has 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that there are 420,965 soldiers who would be affected 
by the present bill, and the ages of these soldiers are as fol- 
lows: Between the ages of 62 and 66 there are 113,622, between 
the-ages of 66 and 70 there are 128,414, between the ages of 70 
and 75 there are 110,039, and of those 75 and over there are 
68,890. So the Senator will observe that there are over one- 
half of the men under the 70-year age limit. 

Mr. BROWN. That corroborates my estimate; approximately 
TO years. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. | Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
North Dakota whether the bill reported by the committee is 
the same as that known in common parlance as the Smoot sub- 
stitute? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is one of the tables prepared by me, 
and I submitted some 18 of them, with different combinations 
of age and service. The one reported is known as No. 16. 

Mr. KENYON. No. 16? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. The whole question of the cost of 
House bill No. 1 is determined by the number of soldiers who 
will receive the $30 benefit—that is, the number who served 
more than one year—and it is on this point that there seems to 
be the greatest diversity of opinion and the greatest amount of 
error in the record. I wish to call atteption to the report on 
House bill.No. 1. I will take just a brief portion from this par- 
ticular provision : 

House bill 1 provides four classes—$15 per month, $20 per 
month, $25 per month, and $30 per month—rated on the length 
of service. The average rate is therefore $22.50 per month, or 
$270 per year. The average rate per man during the year ended 
July 1, 1911, was (official) $191.41. The increase under House 
bill 1 would therefore be $78.59. Apply this increase to 446,000 


soldiers and the amount is, in round numbers, a little over 


$34,000,000. The Pension Bureau estimate on the cost of the 
disability section (section 2) of House bill 1 will add a trifle over 
$3,000,000, making the aggregate not far from $37,000,000.” 

Now, notice that it is asserted that the inerease under the 
House bill would amount to $78.59 a year. If there are 446,000 
soldiers, and this estimate is not one-half of what the annual 
increase to each soldier would be, the Senate can very quickly 
understand how enormous must be the error when you multiply 
more than $78.59 by 446,000. In other words, you have te mul- 
tiply more than.double this amount by 446,000 in order to get the 
correct figures. 

Now, let us give the Senator a simple illustration of this 
method of computation. Suppose a dealer sells 10 barrels of 
apples at $5 per barrel, and 2 barrels at $1 per barrel. He will 
receive $50 for the first lot and $2 for the second, or $52 in all. 
But, according to the arithmetic in this report, as he received 
$5 per barrel for one lot and $1 per barrel for the other lot, by 
adding the $5 and $1 together, which would be $6, and dividing 
that by 2 you would get $3 as the average received, and multi- 
plying the 12 barrels sold by this average, $3, and you have 
$36 instead of $52. That is pretty good arithmetic for the 
buyer, but rather tough on the seller. 

It will be noticed here that in order to arrive at this $22.50 
per month that each soldier would receive under the new bill— 
No. i—we must take the several items, $15, $20, $25, and $30 
per month and add them together and divide the sum by four, 
which would give us the $22.50 per month. 

When we observe such an error as that we may well suppose 
that this bill passed the House through a misunderstanding as 
to the added appropriation which would be required. 

I am further justified in the presumption that there must 
have been a misunderstanding, because not a single step has 
been taken by the other House to raise the necessary funds. 
No suggestion has been made that we will have to raise next 
year about $87,000,000 extra; that we will be compelled to add 
to our reyenues and will have to adopt means for raising that 
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additional revenue; but, on the contrary, the only bills that 
are coming over from the House dealing with the revenues 
reduce rather than increase them. So there is a fair presump- 
tion that this error influenced the vote very much upon that 
question. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, the Senator will concede that it is 
of very little vital interest what actuated the House in passing 
the bill. It throws very little light on our duty here. I do 
not like to see—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated that, and I simply desire to 
follow up what I have said and to bring out the fact that if 
we pass the bill for $87,000,000 we certainly must adopt some 
means of raising the revenue to pay it. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘That is very true, but I do not like to see a 
good measure, even though it passed the House through an 
error or misunderstanding, put on that ground. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, if we be- 
lieve we ought to grant the bill as it passed the House, without 
reference to the amount, we should vote for it, and then shou!d 
proceed to consider the ways and means to pay it. So the 
Senator is doing nothing further than repeating what I haye 
already stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was much interested a moment ago in 
the Senator’s statement, and his seeming demonstration of it, 
that the figures which were used in arriving at a conclusion as 
to what would be the increase under the Sherwood bill were 
inaccurate. I have heard it asserted, and I want to ask the 
Senator whether it be true or not, that under the bill which 
you are reporting as a substitute you have your calculations 
put upon the basis of figures that were issued five years ago? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken. The Senator 
probably has reference to the statement that it is based upon fig- 
ures that were obtained 20 years ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I—— f 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not heard the other statement, 
that it is based upon anything obtained five years ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You reason from your figures, and by that 
I mean the tables here, which you claim—— . 

Mr. McCUMBER. The table we have is brought right up to 
date. Every table I have seen is brought up to very near the 
date of reporting. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked the Senator the question because, 
of course, the amount depends in your bill altogether upon the 
age classification under which the soldiers would fall. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; both age and length of service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But in substance it is age, because a man 
who served three years and a half under the 62-year class 
would receive less than a man who had served 90 days under 
the 70-year class. But the Senator says, as I understand him, 
that that is a mistake and that the tables upon which he bases 
his calculation were furnished by the Pension Office and were 
brought right up to date. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, sir; right up to date. 

Mr. President, I want to see how much this error amounts to, 
because it is stated that the increase under the bill, exclusive 
of section 2 of House bill No. 1, will be $34,000,000. Making 
the computation upon the figures which are correct, I find that 
there is an error of $81.91 on each soldier’s yearly income from 
the pensions under House bill No. 1. If we multiply that by 
446,000, the number that is used in the report, we find that it 
will take $36,531,860 more than the $34,000,000. In other words, 
it would be over $70,000,000 a year instead of the $34,000,000 
per year. 

I do not wish to rest this entirely upon my own statement. 
I had the expert from the Bureau of Pensions, Mr. Thompson, 
go carefully over this report and give his testimony before the 
committee. He was subject to cross-examination. He answers 
this proposition in the House bill, which I have already given, 
as follows: 

Mr. THOMPSON. The average here is reached by adding together the 
four rates—$15, $20, $25, and $30—and 3 the total by 4. In 
that way vou get $22.50. Multiplying that by 12 you get $270, the 
yearly average. 

I might say the present yearly average is $191.41, and, sub- 
tracting that from the $270, gives the $79.59 which the report 
says will be the average increase. 

That would be the average rate of pension to which they would be 


entitled if those averages were correct—if there were as many at $15 
as there were at $30. But, as I have said, our statistics show t 
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71 per cent would be entitled to $30, and, of course, that changes the 
general average, so many more being entitled to the larger rate It 
makes the increase $160.50 instead of $78.59. The cost the first year 
is based on that average. If you issue 200,000 certificates during the 
first year, and the average increase is $160, you have 832.000, 000. But 
if it is only $78, you have only a little over $15,000,000. The only 
question is, Who is right? 


But, Mr. President, the 446,000 which is used as a multiplier 
is also inaccurate. It should be considerably larger. If the 
right number was adopted, it would make the figures so much 
greater in the result. The House report says: 


The number of deaths during the year ending July 1, 1911, was 
35,243, or an average of almost 3,000 a month. The number of sol- 
diers who will be available for 8 on the Ist day of January, 
1912, is estimated to be about 509,000. Of this number over 63,000 are 
now drawing pensions of $25 per month and $30 per month and over. 


I especially call attention to this statement of this number. 


Sixty-three thousand are now drawing pensions at $25 per 


month and $30 per month. Why those two sets of figures are 
combined I can scarcely understand, because in this the author 
is attempting to take a certain number of them without the 
operation of this bill; and, of course, those who are already re- 
ceiving $30 a month and over would not be computed in de- 
termining the amount of increase. But many of those who are 
receiving $25 should be computed; and why he takes 25 and 30 
together I certainly am unable to understand. But he is in 
error eyen upon those two. 

Hence— 

He says— 
in estimating the increased cost for pensions (should House bill 1 be 
enacted) we must deduct 63,000 from the entire number of sioners, 
leaving the number of soldiers available for the increase on January 1, 
1912, 446,000. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
knows how many soldiers are receiving the $25 rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have it right here. I have the two to- 
gether here. I can get from the report those who are receiving 
the $25 rate. They are both given in the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 

Mr. BROWN. It is a very small number, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give the total, and then the Senator 
can see. But if we were to deduct those receiving $25, we might 
as well deduct those receiving $22.50 and those receiving $20, 
and so on. I am simply speaking now as to the accuracy ot 
the report. 

Mr. BROWN. The $25 class should not be deducted. I think 
the Senator is right about that. What I wanted to show was 
that that is a very small class. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is enough to make quite a little differ- 
ence in the multiplier. Dr. Thompson answers this as follows: 


On page 5 of this report it is stated that 63,000 survivors of the 
Civil War are now drawing (pansiona of $25 and $30 per month and 
over. The number of Civil War survivors on the roll June 30, 1911, 
who were receiving $25 5 month and over was less than 30,000. 
The only pensioners on e roll who can property be excluded from 
consideration in making estimates on this bill are those receiving $30 

r month and over—the maximum rate fixed by this bill. On June 

8 there were 26,172 survivors on the roll at $30 per month 
and over. 


It makes quite a little difference, then, whether you deduct 
$26,173 from your multiplier or whether you deduct 63,000 
from it. So while it may not be great compared with the whole, 
still it makes several million dollars difference. 

Again, Mr. President, it is claimed that under House bill 
No. 1 there will be considerable saving in the expenses paid 
out for special examiners. I have tried to ascertain what that 
saving is based on, and I confess I can not see that there will 
be anything saved; but, on the contrary, it is quite certain that 
under this bill there will be an increase. 

The vast majority of the soldiers, as I have stated, I think 
about 357,000, are now drawing their pensions under the act 
of February 6, 1907, and under that act age alone is made the 
basis of the amount received. It takes no special examiner, 
ordinarily at least, to ascertain the age of the claimant. It re- 
quires no more a special examiner under the present law to 
ascertain the age than it would, except in a very few cases, to 
ascertain the length of his service, because where he has en- 
listed several times, even in obtaining the length of service you 
have to go over all the records and ascertain how long he 
served under each one of those enlistments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Therefore, under the present law we are 
not using the special examiners for the purpose of assisting us 
in granting pensions to those 357,000, and we will not be using 
them in the future, of course, in granting the pensions to the 
same number upon the basis of service. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator, I think, has answered the 
very question I was going to propound. The age of these sol- 
diers was determined when they received the increase—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 


1912. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Under the law the Senator cites? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; under the law of 1907. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, it is a mere matter of addi- 
tion as to the present age. The bureau will do that, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, what is the duty performed by 
these special examiners? Generally, we are now paying out 
about $700,000 a year altogether for the special examiners, and 
so forth. They are making examinations of the widows’ cases; 
they are making their examinations of cases under the regular 
establishment and in the Spanish War cases. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And in cases of alleged fraud, I will say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and in cases of alleged fraud, as the 
Senator has stated. 

In the case of the widows it is often quite difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the first husband is dead, where there has been a 
second marriage to a soldier; so also where the soldier has 
been twice married; so also in cases of divorce, whether or not 
the divorce was actually obtained as claimed, in order to 
establish the marital status of the parties. For that we re- 
quire quite an army of examiners. 

Now, here is what the report on 
that, and this is not the only error: 

Here is another 5 consideration: Last year the Govern- 
ment paid out over $700,000 for medical boards and special examiners. 
Under House bill 1 nearly all these boards can be abolished with- 
out detriment to the service, as under House bill there will be 
no occasion for a medical examination, as every soldier will paid on 
his. service, with the exception of only one section of the bill. 

Under the present law they are all paid according to their 
age. Under House bill No. 1 they will be paid according to their 
service. There will be no greater expense in the one than in 
the cther and, therefore, there will be no saving. 

We also paid out last year over $300,000 for special pension ex- 
aminers, making in all considerably over $1,000,000. 

Mr. President, that is an error again. The $300,000 is a part 
of the $700,000, and it seems by some way to have been added 
to it in order to make the million dollars. = 

Mr. CURTIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will just finish the reading, then I will 
yield— 

Nearly all of which can be saved and the money paid direct to the 
soldiers, because there will be no necessity whatever for examining 
boards, as the exact status of e Segre’ is fixed by this law; it is 
fixed on his service and can not either raised or reduced by the 
action of any medical board or special pension examiners. 

That is true, but that applies also to those who are obtaining 
their pensions under the present law. 

This is an og ah feature, as a million dollars now spent on use- 
less boards can be paid direct to the old soldiers. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator said a moment ago that the 
amount expended for special examiners was $700,000, as I re- 
member it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. . 

Mr. CURTIS. The report of the commissioner shows that 
there was expended only $283,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is not for all of the service referred 
to. I include the medical boards. 

Mr. BROWN. And the detective force. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Those are special examiners; they are all 
detectives. Now, let us take the reply that is given by the 
expert from the Bureau of Pensions, Mr. Thompson. He says: 

Herera again to the report accompanying House bill No. 1, atten- 
tion is invit to the statement on page 3, that the Government last 

ear paid out over $700,000 for medical boards and special examiners ; 
hat under this bill all these boards can be abolished; that there will 
be no occasion for a medical examination; and, further, that there was 
also paid out last year over $300,000 for special pension examiners, 
making in all considerably over $1,000,000—all of which can be saved 
and the money paid direct to the soldiers. As I have previously stated, 
a medical examination will be required in each claim filed under section 
2 of this bill wherein it is alleged that the claimant is wholly disabled 
for manual labor, before the claim can be allowed. Under this section, 
as before stated, there will be an increase In the cost of medical exami- 
nations of $200,000 per annum if this bill should become a law. 

Note that, instead of decreasing, according to the estimate 
there will be an increase of $200,000 a year, to comply with 
section 2 of House bill No. 1. 

You will observe that it is stated that $700,000 was 
boards and special examiners, and later that over $300,000 was paid 


last year for special ion examiners, making in all considerably over 
$1,000,000. he cost of the special examiners was included in the 
11083090 item, 


House bill No. 1 says on 


id for medical 


and then again added to the $700,000 to make up the 

,000,000. One question which now arises in invalid claims which 
requires the aid of the special examiners is that of the identity of the 
claimant with the soldier. This question is absolutely necessa: to 
determine, under any bill, before a claim is allowed. Special examiners 
are largely engaged upon the investigation of claims arising on account 
of service during the nish War and on account of service in the Reg- 
ular Army and Navy since the close of the Civil War. It is also neces- 
sary to determine the merits of a large number of claims filed by Civil 
War widows. eee widows are unable to secure satisfactory evidence 
showing either their marriage to the soldier or the death of the sol- 
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dier's former wife or of their own former husband. Special examiners 
are also — 2 — in the work of investigating charges which may be 
filed against pensioners, from various sources, in order to determine 
whether the pensioner is legally entitled to the pension received. It 
will thus be seen that the enactment of House bill No. 1 would have no 
eter whatever upon the number of special examiners engaged in field 
work. 

This is a very considerable error; and I am calling attention 
to these errors, so that the Senate in voting for either one of 
these bills may have at least accurate data upon which they 
can base their judgment. 

Again, it is stated: 


The report of the Commissioner of Pensions for 1911 shows, on page 
14, that since the act of February 6, 1907—that is, the age-pension 
law—629,605 applications for pensions have been filed in the Pension 
Office under that law. 

Of course, you can naturally see that would carry the idea 
that many different soldiers had filed applications under the 
1907 act, when as a matter of fact there are not so many 
survivors living. 

And during the last year 55,167 certificates for new pensions were 
issued by the Pension 5 under this age-pension law. 

There is an error again, if we understand by the words “new 
pensions” that they are “original” pensions, and taking the 
whole clause, I assume that is what was intended. 

Again, he says: ‘ 

How many of these 629,605 applicants for increased pensions under 
this law were long and short term soldiers is not stated; but it is a 
fair conclusion that most of these claimants were short-term soldiers. 

Well, Mr. President, was it a fair conclusion that they were 
“short-term soldiers”? Why should it be supposed that they 
were short-term any more than long-term soldiers? As soon as 
we passed the law of 1890 those who had served 90 days and 
who desired to obtain a pension were just as ready to make 
applications then as those who to-day are for the first time 
making their applications. An actual test and examination 
show that there is no reason for the supposition that they were 
short-service men, Some of these 629,605 applications will be 
found to be duplicates; a soldier will often make his applica- 
tion and then, thinking he had not made it correctly, will send 
in another application. There will be thousands and thousands 
of them who will make them over again. 

Each application, of course, will be numbered, and there may 
be serial numbers running up to the figures quoted, but a third 
or half may be duplicates. As a matter of fact, only 356, 830 
are upon the pension roll to-day under that act. 

In explanation of this change, Mr. Thompson says: 

It has been said that the short-service men came in under the act of 
February, 1907, after the a ension law was passed. What are the 
facts? Only 21,771 ovigtuat cata under that act have been allowed 
since it was passed. 

So that there are not 55,167 new cases—that is, new in the 
sense of being original in the last year—but in all of the five 
years which have elapsed there have been only 21,771 original 
applications for pension under this particular law. I assume, 
Mr. President, that most of these are soldiers who during all 
of the previous period have felt that their condition was not 
such that it would justify them in demanding a pension; but 
as their physical disabilities increased with age it is but natural 
that they should now have applied as original claimants. 

Now, I wish to answer very briefly the question asked by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], who inquired if this 
data were not compiled from estimates that were made several 
years ago. Well, Mr. President, so far as they relate to the 
length of service of the veterans the data were taken from esti- 
mates of some 20 years ago, but as everyone, of course, will 
comprehend, the moment he gives the subject any consideration, 
the length of service of soldiers of the Civil War does not in- 
crease with years, but is an unchangeable fact. Out of a given 
number of soldiers now drawing pensions there would be no 
change in their average length of service; and while it is pos- 
sible that those of longer service might die more rapidly than 
those of shorter service and thereby decrease to some limited 
extent the number who served more than one year, the chances 
are that there is no material change whatever. A very careful 
investigation, as careful as can be made without taking several 
months in going over the rolls and getting the service of eve 
individual soldier, shows that the rate is about the same, and 
that is that about T1 per cent of the soldiers now upon th 
pensions rolls would, under House bill No. 1 as passed by that 
body, be entitled to $30 per month. If that is true, as can be 
established beyond any question whatever, the estimate of cost 
made by whoever reported House bill No. 1 will have to be 
increased. 

It might be well right here, Mr. President, to suggest the 
method adopted to arrive at the length of service of each sol- 
dier. I thought I had the method here in detail, but I can state 
it generally. In 1890, after the passage of the act of June 27, 
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1890, Gen. Raum, then Commissioner of Pensions, adopted a 
card-index plan covering every case in which an application 
was made. He had cards filed in more than 475,000 cases. The 
curds gave the age of the soldier, the length of service, and 


other data which were necessary at that time. From those 
eards he obtained the figures that more than 71 per cent of the 
soldiers served more than one year. Since that time several 
estimates haye been made. A short time ago some 12,000 names 
of soldiers were drawn at random, and it was found that of 
those 12,000 the number of those who had seryed a year or more 
averaged 71.5 per cent, 

Again, since we have been discussing this subject some 5,400 
additional claims have been adjudicated, and of those 5,400 claims 
it has been found that about 72 per cent served more than one 
year. So I think we can safely rely on the estimate that 71 
per cent of the total number of the survivors of the Civil War 
will, under House bill No. 1, be entitled to receive a pension 
of $30 per month. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator what 
would the same class of pensioners receive under the bill which 
his committee has reported? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the estimate is in the neighbor- 
hood of from $18 to $20 per month. They will receive different 
amounts, ` 

Dr. Thompson, again referring to this matter, says: 


Within the last two days— 


And this testimony was given a short time ago— 


Within the last two ae I have found some statistics — to 
the Civil War soldiers w were pensioned under the general law. 
While there were only 12,000, I have had their length of service tabu- 
lated, and what does it show? It bears out the length of service of 
these 475,000 men. That is, 70.7 r cent of those pensioned under 
the general law served one year and more; 12.6 per cent served nine 
months and less than a year; 7.7 per cent served six months and less 
than nine; and 8.1 per cent served three months and less than six 
mon 

Mr. President, before closing my remarks upon this subject, 
I wish to state some reasons why the committee adopted the 
double standard. Ever since the act of June 27, 1890, at every 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, the question 
of the standard which should govern the granting of pensions 
has been considered, and in every instance, with the exception 
of one, I believe, the representatives of the soldier element of 
the country have unfalteringly stood by the standard of age 
rather than the standard of service. In the last encampment, 
that of 1911, the question came up again because of the bill 
which had been introduced in the House. After listening to an 
argument by the chairman of the Committee on Pensions in 
the House, the committee again took that subject under con- 
sideration, and after very considerable debate they adhered 
practically to their old standard. They were perfectly willing, 
of course, to take the extra amount that would be carried by 
the House bill, but they recommended that the Representative 
in charge of that bill should so modify it that it would more 
nearly conform to what was known as the Sulloway bill. The 


Sulloway bill was an age bill pure and simple, and, of course, 


it is an impossibility to conform age and length of service so 
they will more nearly equal each other. All that we could 
possibly do would be to adopt both of those standards. There- 
after I attempted to arrive at the sentiment of the members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; or at least the officers of 
that body, as to their preference if we were compelled to 
decide finally between a pension which should be based only 
upon length of service and one based wholly upon age. From 
everyone I received the same reply, that the members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic preferred the age standard rather 
than the length-of-service standard, but they desired that we 
should adopt a double standard. 

Mr. President, without taking any time to read them, I will 
ask to have inserted in my remarks the resolution adopted by 
the Grand Army of the Republic at its last encampment; also 
the statement of Mr. Torrance, who is past commander in chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; the statement of Mr. 
Washington Gardner, who is a member of the pension committee 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; the statement of Mr. 
Henry S. Redman, also a member; the statement of Mr. Samuel 
S. Burdette, also a member; and a rather late report which I 
have from Mr. Redman where he has submitted the question to 
his particular post. I think I will read what he states: 

Myron Apams Post, No. 84, 


DEPARTMENT OF New YORK, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Rochester, N. Y., February 19, 1912. 
J. Mecuunzn 


iE í 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Have read proposition No. 16, which was adopted 
by your honorable committee a few days ago. I am pleased to say 
that it has met with favorable indersement by a large majority of the 
comrades in this part of the State. 


Hon 


„ 

While not as liberal as they expected, they will be satisfied at this 
time. Speaking for myself, as one of the Grand Army of the Republic 
pension committee, I fully indorse No. 16, and most earnestly hope it 
will become a law and will meet with the approval of a re of the 
people and the veterans of the Civil War. Will you please send me 
two or three copies of the bill, and oblige? 

Sincerely, yours, H. S. REDMAN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Without objection, it is ordered that the other documents be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of the speech of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


The only action on the subject of aes taken by the forty-fifth 
national encampment, which was held at Rochester last August, was 
embodied in the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this Forty-fifth National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army that the time has come to-day, 50 years after 
the outbreak of the great Civil War, to deal generously with the sur- 
vivors of that war; and we unite in asking our comrade, Gen. Isaac R. 
SHerwoop, chairman of the Pensions Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to so — 89 his House bill No. 1 as to make it more 
nearly conform in general features to the Sulloway bill, which passed 
the House at the last regular session by an immense majority, which 
was indorsed by the legislatures of 27 States of the Union, and which is 
understood and approved by a majority of our comrades. And we 
further urge 95 807 action by Congress, as our comrades are dying at 
the rate of 50,000 per year. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ELL TORRANCE, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., PAST COM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC AND CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE NATIONAL PENSION COMMITTEE OF THE GRAND ARMY OF 
THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. ELL Torrance. I am past commander in chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic and chairman of the national pension committee of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

This committee is the only body authorized to officially represent and 
speak for the Grand aray of the Serau on the subject of pensions. 

Early in December last the committee met in this 9 all members 
being present, with the exception of Comrade Kelly, of Emporia, Kans. 
In addition to the members of the committee, the present commander in 
chief, Harvey M. Trimble, of Princeton, III., was present. We conferred 
upon the subject of pensions, went over the matter thoroughly, and 
a ted the following resolution, which expresses the sense of the com- 
a op oron what we as an important matter relating to this 
subject : = 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee that the age and 
service standards should be combined in any pension measure enacted 
B the present Congress, to the end that justice and equity be done to 
all classes of our comrades.” — 

That was agreed upon by the six members present and approved by 
the commander in chief. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WASHINGTON GARDNER, PAST DEPARTMENT COM- 
MANDER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN, GRAND ARMY OF THB 
REPUBLIC. 

Now, as to the two bills: I speak the unanimous voice of our com- 
mittee when I say that we are heartily in accord with the principles of 
the cme or Senate bill in regard to the joint standard—age and 
service. 


STATEMENT OF MR. HENRY S. REDMAN, COMMANDER OF POST 84, DEPART- 
MENT OF NEW YORK, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mr. REDMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 

from the great State of New York. Since the ist of January, practi- 

mod speaking, I naye done nothing but talk about pensions. have 


minutes to talk npon the question of pensions, ne to them the 
difference In the erent bills and then getting 
the meetings. 8 

I find that 95 per cent of the veterans in western New York to whom 
I have talked—I assume 5,000 or 6,000 altogether—are unanimous in 
ee: <a double-standard bill. They will be perfectly satisfied with 
such a $ 

I had a copy of proposition No. 11 with me at nearly every meeting. 
Last Friday night I was in Buffalo, where I addressed the largest post 
in the world, with something over 700 members. Over 400 of them 
were present. I had there a copy of the McCumber Senate bill. I read 
it and talked u the bill for minutes. I failed to find one comrade 
in rab K gather that was not absolutely satisfied with a bill of that 
character. 


STATEMENT OF MR. SAMUEL S. BURDETTE, PAST COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF 
THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


If I should say anything at all, it would only be to add my voice in 
urging the sort of bill that has been prepared in this committee—you 
may call it, if you please, the McCumber bill or the committee bill— 
that groups age and service. 

I believe that the principle and method of the bill Senator McComMsen 
has introduced will appeal, and does appeal, most heartily and thor’ 
oughly to the whole body of the surviving comrades of the Civil War. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will defer any further explanation of 
this bill at present, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
has given notice of his desire to speak on the subject. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator estimated in any way how 
many soldiers now living ever would receive the maximum of 
$80 per month under this bill as reported by the committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They could not, any of them, unless they 
lived to be 75 years of age. 
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Mr. KENYON. Haye you estimated with the aid of tables 
of mortality? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not. 

Mr. POMERENDE obtained the floor. 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The 


Bacon Cullom Kenyon Poindexter 
Bourne Curtis = Kern Pomerene 
Brandegee Dillingham Lea Rayner 
Bristow du Pont Lippitt Richardson 
Brown Fletcher mber Root 
Bryan Foster Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Burnham Gallinger Myers mith, Ga. 
Barton Gardner Nelson Smoot 
Chilton Gore Oliver Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Overman - Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Watson 
Crane Johnston, Ala. Pere Williams 
Culberson Jones Per Works 


Mr. NELSON. My colleague [Mr. CLAPP] is unavoidably ab- 
sent on a committee hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Ohio will proceed. „ 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have always favored and 
I will always favor just, liberal, nay, generous pensions to the 
old soldiers who went to their country’s aid in time of sore dis- 
tress, and who have been disabled by wound or accident or 
disease, or who, by other misfortune, may not be possessed of 
the comforts of life. I favor extending the country’s bounty to 
their widows and to their dependent children. The old soldiers 
and their loved ones have always appealed to my heart—they 
always will. 

This country is now more liberal in the bestowal of pensions 
upon its defenders than it ever was before in its history, and 
it is more generous than any nation on the face of the globe. I 
would not have it otherwise. It pays more pensions to its sol- 
diers than the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and Austria-Hungary combined. I want the Government to go 
into this matter just as far as the finances of the country or 
the merits of the situation will permit or require. No soldier 
who is in want can appeal to me while I occupy a legislative 
position in vain. But I am not in sympathy with the thought 
that the soldiers who are in good health or who have a com- 
petency should receive the same compensation as those who are 
wounded or diseased or in want of the common comforts of life. 
I do not believe that when the Government pays $30 to the old 
soldier “ who hath not where to lay his head,” that it should 
at the same time give the same amount to his comrade who may 
be sound in body and in health and have all the reasonable com- 
forts of life. Especially is this my position when I remember 
that the money is contributed largely by the laboring and strug- 
gling masses of our country. 

There is not a dollar paid out for pensions which does not 
represent a dollar of taxes which some man must pay, and 
the great portion of the taxes of this country is paid by those 
who can illy afford to do so. 

Much has been said of late about the “ dollar-a-day pension.” 
There is more magic in the words than there is merit in this 
bill, when we come to consider the amount we are already pay- 
ing, the state of the revenues of the Government, and the in- 
justices which the bill itself perpetrates as among the soldiers 
themselves. ~ 

If, in the discussion of the pension question, I may seém to 
inject into it some things of a personal nature, I hope that my 
colleagues in the Senate, and my constituents in Ohio, will at- 
tribute it to a desire to set myself right where my position has 
been misrepresented by a seemingly studied effort. 

I desire to call attention to the history of this bill. 


HISTORY OF THE SHERWOOD BILL, 


During the first session of the Sixtieth Congress, on December 
3, 1907, Gen. Surnwoop introduced H. R. 7625, to authorize 
“the creation of the volunteer service roll.” 

It is commonly known as the dollar-a-day pension bill. It 
provided that the volunteer soldier of the Civil War should be 
entered upon the “ volunteer service roll,” provided he had 
served with credit as an enlisted man not less than 18 months 
in the field with the troops between July 15, 1861, and July 
15, 1865. If he served for 18 months, or if he was wounded in 
line of duty and so disabled as not to be able to serve the 18 
months, he would be entitled to a pension of $1 per day during 
his natural life, from the date of his application for pension 
under the act. 


On January 29, 1908, Gen. SHEeRwoop made a speech (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 42, pt. 2, p. 1289) on the bill, and gaye 
this estimate of the cost to the Government. He said: 

I have been consulting the experts of the Pension Office, and so near 
as I can ascertain it will take the first year about $17,500,000. The 
amount will be reduced every year by 15 per cent; and the experts in 
the Pension Office 9 that by the end of nine years there will be prac- 
8 no spore on called for, use the veterans who will be 
benefited by this bill are the older class of soldiers and will practically 
all be dead in nine years. It is estimated in the Pension Office that 
about 175,000 soldiers will be included under the provisions of this bill. 
The estimates of the Pension Office differ as to the average amount the 
per month. 1 bave entimated it at $20, and fiom this oraes lt Fil 

e $17,500,000 the first year. t EEIE Y 

Again, on February 26, 1908, Gen. SHerwoop spoke upon this 
bill (CONGRESSIONAL Record, vol. 42, pt. 8, p. 2550), and, among 
other things, said: 

This pension bill will only take about $17,500,000 the first year and 
15 per cent less every year for nine years, when the veterans who belong 
to the older class of soldiers will practically all be gone. 

On December 14, 1909, in the Sixty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, Gen. SHERWoop introduced his second bill, H. R. 5439, 
entitled “A bill for the enactment of a veteran volunteer roll.” 
In substance this bill provided that every surviving volunteer 
of the Civil War should be entered upon the roll who served 
with credit not less than one year with troops in said Volunteer 
Army between April 20, 1861, and July 15, 1866. It also pro- 
vided that if wounded in line of duty and thereby disabled from 
serving one year, or was discharged for disability contracted in 
the service, or was enlisted for one year or more, or was mus- 
tered out because of the close of the war, or if captured in 
battle or in the line of duty and served in a Confederate prison, 
his name should be entered upon this roll, and all such soldiers 
would receive $1 per day from the date of his application during 
his natural life. 

On February 26, 1910, at the second session of the Sixty-first 
Congress he introduced his third bill, H. R. 21902, entitled “A 
bill to pension certain disabled veterans of the Civil War.” In 
substance it provided that each volunteer officer and soldier in 
the Volunteer Army of the Civil War who served with credit 
not less than 90 days between April 20, 1861. and July 15, 1865, 
whose physical or mental condition was such as to require fre- 
quent and periodical aid and attention of another person, should 
be paid $30 per month during such disability. 

On March 22, 1910 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 45, pt. 4, p. 
3584), he again discussed the cost to the Government of these 
several bills, and said: 

I simply desire to state what my original bill—$1-a-day bill—pro- 
vided for, how much it would have taken out of the Treasury in 1908, 
when first introduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
Senator from Ohio will suspend for a moment. The rules of 
the Senate prohibit a Senator from referring to what was said 
in the other House by a Member of that body when the point 
has been made. The Chair thinks it is only proper to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have no desire to tres- 
pass upon the rules, and I did not think I was doing so. This 
matter is somewhat of a personal privilege with me, and the 
statements made here go to the question of the cost of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
I should like to have the rule read and see if it applies so that 
it prohibits a Senator from quoting what appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. NELSON. I think a Senator is entitled to quote what 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I do not think that 
violates the rule. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Secre- 
tary to read the order of procedure from Jefferson’s Manual 
and also the Precedents, ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Chair state the 
number? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the Chair bas just di- 
rected the Secretary to read. p 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What I was inquiring was the number 
of the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
rule. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


1. In order to refer to proceedings in. 

Jefferson's Manual, section XVII, order in debate, page 96, we have 

It is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the 
same subject in the other House, or the particular yotes or majorities 
on it there, use the opinion of each House should be left to its 
own independency, not to be influenced by the proceedings of the other, 
and the quoting them might beget reflections leading to a misunder- 
stan between the two Houses. 
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Mr. ROOT and Mr. GALLINGER addressed the Chair. | The last bill includes an amendment offered by a member of the Com- | 


+ | mittee on Invalid Pensions, the gentleman from New York [Mr. BRAD- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read fur- | Ley], who is also on the Miltary Committee. I simply 3 it 


ther. on the suggestion that, owing to the condition of the Treasury, it was 
TAO EOE ATT THE AR e all vetorkus who served ane pear. It ta sxtimated thet it Gould tale | 

one year. ma a wou e 
{47th Cong., 2d sess., Journal, p. 439.] the first year out of the Treasury about $22,500,000, with a decrease 
Fesrvary 28, 1883. every succeeding year of 15 per cent for seven years, when all old vet- 

The President pro tempore (Mr. David Davis) decided that it was | erans would have yess from earth. 
not in order to refer to any action had in the House of Representatives The last bill only applies to about 20,000 soldiers, and I have the 
upon any question not officially communicated to the Senate, and the pene ar, of the Pension Office, confirmed the Secretary of the In- 
Senate refused to lay an reeves | on the table—yeas 24, nays 26. terior, Mr. Ballinger, that that bill would about $3,600,000 out of 


15 per cent for seven years, when all of the totally disabled soldiers 


The qoestion of order was withdrawn. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, | the Treasury the first year, and this amount would decrease every year 
p. 3368, 3369, 3371.) 


2. Not in order to refer to proceedings of the other House. 
[53d Cong., 2d sess., Journal, p. 166.] 
APRIL 25, 1894. 

Mr. Dolph, while addressing the Senate, proceeded to read an extract 
from a speech delivered in the House of Representatives upon the d- 
ing bill. Mr. Gray raised a question of order that it was not in order to 

mote and comment upon a speech made du same Congress by a 

ember of the other House upon the same bill. The Vice President 
(Mr. Stevenson) sustained the point of order, and decided that it was 
out of order in debate to notice what had been said on the same subject 
in the other House upon the bill. 

An appeal from the decision was laid on the table—yeas 43, nays 2. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 4081-4082.) 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from New York yield 
to me for just a moment? 

Mr. ROOT. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not hear the Secretary state the 
paragraph or page from which he was reading, and I should 
like to know it. 

Mr. ROOT. He first read from page 96 of Jefferson's 
Manual. - 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think it is the fault both of 
the clerk and Senators on the floor. None of them speak loud 
enough to be heard. I heard neither the clerk nor the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was simply inquiring as tọ the num- 
ber of the page and paragraph which was read. 

The Secretary. Page 366, “Precedents—Decisions on points 
of order in the United States Senate-~—1789-1909, Gilfry.” - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes to state that 
he simply made the announcement because reference was made 
to what was said in the other House. No point has been made 
on it, and there is no use to take up the time of the Senate 
unless some Senator makes the point. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Do I understand that the Chair holds it 
not to be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair made no ruling. The 
Chair was simply calling attention to the rule, because reference 
was being made as to what had been said or done in the other 
House. The Chair announced that no point had been made, but 
he thought it only fair to call the attention of the Senator from 
Ohio to the rule. There has been no intimation on the part of 
the Chair that the Senater was without the rule, but as the 
Senator was referring to what had occurred in the House he 
thought it only proper that the rule be read; that is all. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I wish to suggest that the Senator 
from Ohio was not addressing himself to anything that was said 
upon the bill which is now under consideration, but he was giv- 
ing an interesting historical review of what had happened upon 
previous bills, and surely we can revert to the parliamentary 
history of our country so far as the other House has taken part 
in it. If we can not go back to 1910 we can not go back to 
1810, and we would be cut off entirely from the parliamentary 
history of the country. 

ee PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio will 
proceed. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as I stated before, I feel 
that I would be the last man or one of the last men in this 
body to trespass upon the rules of the Senate. I think I under- 
stand what decorum in debate ought to be. But there is a 
question before the country now as to what pension legislation 
we shall have, what we ought to have, what the cost of this 
legislation is going to be. There has been a contention in behalf 
of House bill No. 1 that it would cost a given amount, and a 
given amount only, on the one side. It is contended on the other 
side that it would cost a given other amount. Now, may I not 
be permitted to show what these several contentions are and 
what the reasons for those contentions are and the conclusions 
to which each side of the controversy arrive? It was with that 
end in mind that I was quoting from these Speeches to show 
what it was believed the estimated cost of the several bills 
would be. 

In speaking further upon this subject, Gen. Suerwoop said: 

Also what my second bill, the dollar-a-day bill of 1909, which in- 
cluded soldiers who served one year, pro or. 

Also what my last bill of February 26, 1910, which is really not my 
bill, provides for, 


who are taken care of by this legislation would be dead. 

Ohio played her part during the great Civil War, and played 
it well. Her men and her women, inspired by patriotic love 
of the flag, made great sacrifices. It is the desire of her people, 
irrespective of party, that those soldiers and their widows, who 
sacrificed and suffered during the war, or are decrepit, diseased, 
or lacking in the comforts of life, as well as their minor chil- 
dren, shall be the objects of governmental care, and her people 
favor giving them liberal pensions. 

In recognition of this sentiment the Democratie State con- 
vention at Dayton, Ohio, in June, 1910, declared in its platform: 

We favor the immediate enactment of the dollar-a-day pension bill, 
introduced and championed in both the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Con- 
gresses by that Democratic veteran, Gen. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, of Ohle. 

Only one inference can be drawn from the language just 
quoted, namely, that it was regarded to be one and the same 
bill, and it would naturally follow that the expense would be 
one 0 the same, making due allowance for decreases due to 
dea : 

I had the honor to be named as the candidate of the Demo- 
cratie Party for lieutenant governor upon that platform. It 
pledged the party in favor of the dollar-a-day pension bill, 
which would cost the Government from $17,500,000 to $22,500,000. 
Would that justify my voting for a new and a different bill, 
which was drawn and introduced into Congress more than nine 
months later, because it bears the same name, and which the 
Pension Bureau says will cost, and which I believe will cost, 
$75,000,000 yearly in addition to the $150,000,000 and more now 
required for the pension roll? 

Personally I do not believe that any pension measure which 
embodies the principle of age alone or of service alone will 
work out equitably. My judgment is that a combination of the 
two elements ought to be taken into consideration. But while 
this is my personal opinion, in view of the action of the Ohio 
Democratic State convention and of the representations which 
were made as to the cost of the measure—if we call it one and 
the same—I would vote for it if such a measure were now 
before the Senate and the appropriation required did not ma- 
terially exceed the amount represented. 

On April 4, 1911, at the first session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, more than nine months after the Dayton convention, Gen. 
SHerwoop introduced his fourth bill, H. R. 1, entitled “A bill 
granting a service pension to certain defined veterans of the 
Civil War.” It provided that any person who served in the mili- 
tary or naval service during the Civil War and who was honor- 
ably discharged should receive a pension as follows: 

For 90 days’ service or more, and less than 6 months, $15 
per month. 

For service of 6 months or more, and less than 9 months, $20 
per month. 

For service of 9 months or more, and less than 1 year, $25 
per month; and 

For a service of 1 year or more, $30 per month. 

And every soldier who was wounded in battle or on duty, 
and thereby disabled, or who suffered from disease in line of 
duty, was to be given $30 per month pension, irrespective of 
his length of service, provided that no one who was receiving 
$25 per month or more under the act should be entitled to ad- 
mission to any national soldier’s home, and no State home 
should receive any governmental aid on account of any person 
who was in receipt of a pension of $25 a month or more. 

The second section of the bill provided that any soldier of the 
Civil War wounded in battle or on duty and who was thereby 
unfit for manual labor, or who from disease or other causes in- 
curred in line of duty, resulting in disability, is unable to per- 
form manual labor, should be paid $30 per month without regard 
to the length of service. e 

Section 3 provided that no one should be entitled to a pension 
under the act who was in receipt of an annual income of $1,000 
or more. 

ESTIMATE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

On April 11, 1911, when the Sherwood bill, No. 1, was pending, 
the Secretary of the Interior, in reply to a letter of inquiry from 
Gen. SHERWOOD, advised him that under his bill the actual in- 
crease in the annual yalue of the pension roll, based on the num- 


1912. 


of pensioners on the roll June 30, 1910, would be $75,671,880, 

ut he did not make any deductions for those who might be in- 
mates of the national homes, and as there was no data ayail- 
able showing the number of survivors of the Civil War who 
had incomes of $1,000 or over, no deduction was made because 
of this exception in the bill. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 48, 
62d Cong., 2d sess., p. 146.) 

In August, 1911, the chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions made a report on the cost of H. R.4. In this report he 
did not give the estimated cost of the bill furnished by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, but referred to the report, and said with 
respect to it, on page 5: 

The chairman of the committee asked the Pension Bureau for the 
estimated cost of House bill 1, but owing to the section which excludes 
soldiers with a net income per year of $1,000 or over from the benefits 
of this act, the Pension Bureau ref to make any estimate of the 
Seereaate cost of the bill. This refusal was based on the ground that 
the bureau has no data upon which to make such estimate. After a 


ll of some 20 Grand Army of the Republic posts the estimate runs 
om 20 to 80 per cent. 


Apparently this means that from 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
of the members of those posts have an annual income of $1,000 
or more. The chairman of the committee then proceeds to make 
an estimate of the cost of the bill, and by his method reaches 
the conclusion that the aggregate cost would be $28,858,000, 
and that because the Pension Bureau could only handle 200,000 
cases the first year, it would take from the Treasury during 
that year only $15,718,000. But a careful reading of the 
methods of computation will fdirly demonstrate that it is 
wholly unreliable. 

To illustrate: He calls attention to the fact that the House 
bill provides for four classes of pensions—$15 per month, $20 
per month, $25 per month, and $30 per month, rated on the 
length of service. He then strikes the average as being $22.50 
per month, or $270 per year, and multiplies this by the number 
of soldiers estimated by him to be in the service, and arrives at 
a total of a little over $34,000,000, to which he adds $3,000,000 
as being the cost of the disability section of the bill, and then 
deducts 22 per cent (what this is I do not know, unless it be 
that it is an attempt to deduct the proportion of those who 
have incomes exceeding $1,000), and arrives at his net estimate 
of $28,858,000. It is quite apparent that it is unfair to say 
that the average rate per month is $22.50, unless it should also 


appear that the number of soldiers in each of the four classes 


was the same. Or, to make it still plainer, if there were two 
of each class, then the average would be right; but if there 
‘were two in each of the first three classes and six in the last 
class, then the average would be wrong. 

And this error is clearly indicated on page 6 of the report, 
when it says: : 


There are, however, more surviving soldiers who served more than 
one year than for a less period. 


Tt is said that a poll of 20 Grand Army posts was made, and 
from these it is “ estimated that from 20 to 30 per cent” of the 
members receive a net income of $1,000 and over per year. 
While the Secretary of the Interior made the total cost of the 
bill $75,671,880 and made no deduction for those who had an 
income of $1,000 per year and over, if the estimate of 20 to 30 
per cent as the proportion of the soldiers who have an income 
of $1,000 per year and over is correct, it would have been an 
easy matter to deduct from the total given by the Secretary of 
the Interior this 20 or 30 per cent and thereby arrive at the 
actual cost to the Government of the bill as it was originally 
introduced. 

The information contained in the letter of the Secretary of 
the Interior as to the cost of the Sherwood bill was not dis- 
closed to the House of Representatives until it was read by 
Hon. LYNDEN Evans, a Member of the House from Ilinois, on 
December 9, 1911, nearly eight months after the letter was 
written. 

On December 13, 1911, H. R. 1, introduced April 4, 1911, 
was passed by the House after it had been amended to give 
a $30-per-month pension to all who served in the Mexican War; 
to strike out that part of the bill which provided that no one 
in receipt of a pension of $25 per month, or more, should be 
entitled to admission er residence in a national soldiers’ home; 
to strike out that part of the bill which provided that no State 
or Territorial home should receive Government aid for those 
soldiers who were in receipt of $25 or more per month; and to 
strike oyt section 3 of the bill, which excluded from its pro- 
visions those who had an income of $1,000 per year or more. 

The bill, therefore, as it passed the House, contained all of 
those provisions which were the basis of the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Interior, struck out all the elements which 
were not included in the estimate, and added thereto the in- 
crease of pensions to be paid to the soldiers of the Mexican War, 
and to that extent increased the total cost above the Secretary’s 
figures, 
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CRITICISMS OF THE ESTIMATE OF THD SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

On January 8, 1912, after House bill No. 1 had passed the 
House and reports were sent out to the effect that it was esti- 
mated by the Pension Bureau that the bill would add $75,000,000 
to the pension roll the author of the bill made a speech in the 
House severely criticizing this estimate. It was made on April 


11, 1911. It showed the annual increase to which the pen- 
sloners on the roll on January 30, 1910, would be entitled if the 
bill should become a law. 

In the speech to which I have referred, it was said that 52,000 
soldicrs had died between the date upon which the Bureau of 
Pensions based its estimate and January 8, 1912, and that, there- 
fore, the report was excessive to the amount of $18,720,000, if 
the soldiers received $30 per month under House bill No. 1, and 
if those who served one year and over were three times as many 
as those who served under one year, and the latter were aver- 
aged at “$240 per year,” he then draws the conclusion that “the ` 
report of the Pension Bureau is wrong by $12,480,000.” 

While not conceding, I will assume that these figures are cor- 
rect for the sake of this argument. In making his computation 
he accepts the figures of the Pension Bureau in its annual report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, as to the number of men 
who served six months and under one year as 107.566, and the 
number who served three months and less than six months as 
44,510 men—designated in his speech as hundred-day men—and 
the number who served for a less period 1,590, making an aggre- 
gate of 153,666. But he does not accept the total given by the 
Pension Bureau of all soldiers on the pension roll as 529,884. 
Waiving this, however, he estimates that there are 335,046 
soldiers who, at the rate of $30 per.month, would receive 
$120,616,560, and 153,666 short-term men who, at the rate of 520 
per month, would receive $36,879,840. This totals $157,496,400. 
He then deducts $104,980,110, the amount paid Civil War 
soldiers last year, according to official reports, which leaves 
$52,516,290 as the cost of the bill. 

It clearly appears that this estimate is not correct; first, be- 
cause it does not contain any account of the Mexican soldiers 
or the pensions to be paid to them; and, secondly, the $104,983,110 
includes both the pensions paid during the last year to the sol- 
diers now living, as well as to the soldiers who died within that 
time. Hence, it must follow that in order to show the actual 
cost of the Sherwood bill it is necessary to deduct from the 
amount paid last year the amount of pensions which have 
lapsed by death. Or, to look at this in another way, the ap- 
propriations by the Sherwood bill, so called, include, for the 
living soldiers first, pensions at the rate paid them during the. 
last year; secondly, all of the pensions which were paid to their 
comrades who died during the last year; and, third, increases 
provided in the present bill. 

Or, in other words, if $12,480,000 was paid to 52,000 soldiers 
who died since the date which makes the basis of the report of 
the Pension Bureau, then this amount, or at least so much of it 
as represents pensions which lapsed during the last year, ought 
to be added to the total of $52,516,290 in order to arrive at the 
total cost of the Sherwood bill. I am assuming, without ad- 
mitting, that the figures given by him as a basis of his computa- 
tion are correct. Later on in his speech of January 8, 1912, 
the conclusion is reached that the bill as it passed the House 
will cost only $43,056.210. 

On January 22, 1912, in his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Pensions, he said, (P. 26 of Hearings before the 
Committee on Pensions in the United States Senate), his bill 
in the original form as reported to the House would cost 
$34,250,000, and that as it passed the House and was then pend- 
ing in the Senate, it would cost $45,730,890. 

I have the very greatest respect for Gen. SHERWOOD because 
of the great services he rendered his country during the war, 
and I know his love for the old comrades, but it does seem to 
me that he can not be very clear as to the cost of his bill, in 
view of the varying estimates he has given. 

His first bill he thought would cost $17,500,000; his second 
bill, $22,500,000; his third, the disability bill, $3,600,000; and 
his fourth bill, according to his report to the House on August 
11, 1911, would cost $28,858,000. In his speech on January 8, 
1912, he estimated the cost of this bill as it passed the House 
at $43,056,210. In his testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Pensions (p. 26) he thought the cost of the original bill, as 
reported to the House, would be $34,250,000, and as the bill then 
stood in the Senate he believed it would cost $45,730,000. 

ELEMENTS OF UNCERTAINTY, 


One of the elements of uncertainty in the estimated cost of 
the bill is the ratio of the number of soldiers now living and 
drawing pensions who served less than a year to those who 
served one year and over. An examination of the speech of 
January 8, 1912, will show that the conclusion reached was 
based not upon actual statistics of any re*=pility, but purely 
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upon probabilities. Without presuming to go into details it 
was then attempted to show that the number of men who served 
under one year is materially greater than that contended for 
by the Bureau of Pensions, and that the number who served one 
year and over is proportionately less. This computation is ar- 
rived at on the assumption that none of those who enlisted for 
short terms eyer reenlisted, when, as a matter of fact, there 
were many soldiers who enlisted twice and three times in the 
service, 

After this speech was made I called the attention of the Pen- 
sion Bureau to the estimated cost of the Sherwood bill, as con- 
tained in the department's letter of April 11, 1911, to Gen. 
SHERWOOD, chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
also to the criticisms of this report as contained in the speech 
by Gen. SHerwoop under date of January 8, 1912, and asked 
what; if any, modifications they might desire to make. Under 
date of January 25, 1912, the Secretary of the Interior answered 
my letter, and I ask that it may be printed as an appendix to 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. POMERENE. From this letter the following facts may 
be gleaned: 

On June 30, 1911, there were on the pension roll 471,336 sol- 
diers who would be entitled to the increased rates of the bill. 
From this is deducted 15,000, being the deaths from July 1, 
1911, to January 1, 1912, leaving 456,336 soldiers who would be 
entitled to the increase under the Sherwood bill. Under the 
form of computation hereafter given the cost under section 1 of 
the bill is $73,244,048. Under section 2 of the bill, which is for 
disability pensions, the estimate is $2,500,000, making a total of 
$75,744,048. There are no figures now in the Pension Bureau 
from which the officials can give to a mathematical certainty 
the exact number of the long-term or of the short-term soldiers, 
but they reach the number with substantial accuracy in the 
way I now give. 

MODE OF ESTIMATING COST. A 

On June 27, 1890, a law was passed granting pensions to 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War who were incapacitated 
from the performance of manual labor. Under this act 669,463 
invalid claims were filed. 

The Commissioner of Pensions at that time adopted the prac- 
tice of making out and placing with the files in each case a 
statistical card, upon which was entered the name of the soldier 
or sailor who applied for the pension, the date of his enlistment 
and date of his discharge, together with other data. Some 
cards contained data only with reference to one enlistment, 
when there may have been two enlistments, or even three en- 
listments. The pensions under the act of June 27, 1890, de- 
pended upon the disability to perform manual labor and not 
upon the length of service. 

These cards were later withdrawn from the files and were 
tabulated. At that time it appeared that 71 per cent of those 
who had filed their claims under this law served one year and 
over; 12.5 per cent served nine months and less than one year; 
7.5 per cent served six months and less than nine months; and 
8.4 per cent served three months and less than six months. 

Gen. SHERWOOD (see his testimony on page 34 of the hearings 
before the Committee on Pensions of the United States Senate, 
Sixty-second Congress, given January 22, 1912) and others who 
criticized these figures contend that the ratio of those who 
served one year and more to those who served less than one 
year is materially less than the figures of the department, and 
that at the close of the war 45 per cent of the soldiers were 
short-term soldiers, serving less than one year. His estimate is 
based upon the figures contained in the roster of the War 
Department, which gives the number and term of enlistment. 
But this roster fails to show what was the fact, namely, that 
many of those who are included in the short-term enlistments 
reenlisted a second and even a third term, so that the ratio of 
those who served less than one year to those who served one 
year and over is materially different from the ratio deducible 
from the figures giving merely the numbers and term of enlist- 
ment. Hence these figures can not be relied upon. As a matter 
of fact, the authorities differ as to the number of such re- 
enlistments and variously estimate them at from 370,000 to 
716,787, and in a published memorandum of the War Depart- 
ment, issued in 1896, it is estimated that the mean between 
these two extremes is a fair approximation of those who ren- 
dered two or more services during the Civil War, and this 
estimate makes the number 543,393. Dr. Thompson, the statis- 
tician of the Pension Bureau, is of the opinion that 135,848 
survivors of the Civil War are now on the pension roll who 
served two or more enlistments. 

As further showing the correctness of the figures of the de- 
partment and the unreliability of the figures of those who esti- 


mate the third-term soldiers at 45 per cent of the total number, 
Dr. Thompson, in his testimony before the Senate committee on 
January 22, 1912, states: 

Within the last two days I have found some statistics relating to the 
Civil War soldiers who were pensioned under the general law. While 
there were only 12, , I have had their length of service tabulated, 
and what does it show? It bears out the length of service of these 
475,000 men. ‘That is, 70.7 per cent of those pensioned under the 
general law served one year and more; 12.6 r cent served nine 
months and less than a year; 7.7 per cent served six months and less 
than nine; and 8.1 per cent served three months and less than six 
months. 

In the testimony before the Senate Committee on Pensions, 
January 22, 1912, Mr. Washington Gardner, past department 
commander of the Department of Michigan, disputed the figures 
given by Dr. Thompson, and said (p. 48): 

I can not understand how my good friend here can figure that 71 
per cent served one year or more, when the figures I have just read 
1 to 861,873 out of a total number of enlistments of 2,700,000 
plus. 

That is, 861,873 was given by Mr. Gardner as the number 
of the short-term soldiers. 

Assuming these figures are correct, they show that the ratio 
of the long-term men is 68.1 per cent of the total, making a 
variation of but 2.9 per cent from the estimate of Dr. Thompson. 

Further, since this controyersy arose the department has been 
tabulating the cases which came up for review and allowance, 
beginning January 23, and these figures are furnished me by the 
department. Between Janufry 23 and 31, inclusive, the total 
number of cases examined was 1,351. Of these cases 71.5 per 
cent served one year and over. During the month of February, 
from ist to 29th, inclusive, the department reviewed and allowed 
4,453 claims. Of this number 73.6 per cent served one year and 
over. The exact figures furnished are contained in the follow- 
ing table: 


Tabulation in Bureau of Pensions, January 23-31, inclusive. 
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These tables show with reasonable certainty the correctness 
of the department’s figures. The only uncertainty about them is 
due to the fact that no record has been kept of the length of 
service of those who have passed away. The department as- 
sumes that the long-service and short-service men have been 
dying in the same ratio. This is borne out by the statistics which 
the department has gathered from year to year. And again, the 
records show that the average age of those who enlisted during 
the latter part of the war for short terms was greater than the 
average of those who enlisted during the earlier part of the war 
and who served for longer periods. 

Those who criticize the figures of the department attempt to 
make much capital out of the fact that its estimates are based 
upon cards and records more than 20 years old, and therefore 
are said to be unreliable. A little consideration will show that 
such criticism is scarcely worthy of notice. It must be con- 
ceded that the length of service is an unchangeable quantity. 
Time can not efface it. The day of muster in and the day of 
muster out are the same. The length of service of a soldier is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. If the record is to be 
questioned because of its age, it must follow with equal force 
that when a man marries and makes a record of his marriage 
and afterwards of the birth of his children, as he is blessed 
with each arrival, and a period of 20 years or more elapses, it 
would be wholly unreliable because of its age. As a matter 
of fact, as well as of law, the age of a record adds to rather 
than detracts from its force. A 

COST OF HOUSE BILL NO. 1. 

The estimated increase of House bill No. 1, as shown by the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior under date of April 11. 
1911, was $75,671,880. By a reference to the letter addressed 
to me by the Secretary of the Interior under date of January 
25, 1912, it will appear that the former estimate was an under- 
statement rather than an overstatement of the cost. 
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In the first place, it was based upon a proposed bill that did 
not have the nine-month rate of $25 per month. If this had been 
included, it would have increased the sum total by $3.345,480. 

In the second place, the number of pensioners given in that 
estimate was 472,603. The total number of survivors on the 
roll June 30, 1910, was 562,615. In other words, the number of 
beneficiaries giyen in the estimate was 90,012 less than the 
number of survivors on the roll June 30, 1910. The figures 
used did not include those survivors who were on the pension 
roll at odd rates, such as $6, $10, $12, $16, $22, and $25 per 
month. But they were offset by the statistician by the number 
of those who had been dropped by death from the roll between 
June 30. 1910, and April 11, 1911. 

In the third place, the survivors of the Mexican War were 
not included, of whom on December 16, 1911, there were 1,398. 
The beneficiaries not included in this estimate were 21,795. 
The decrease in the number of survivors on the roll between 
July 1, 1910, and April 1, 1911, was 24,019. Had the 21,795 
soldiers been included the estimated cost would have been in 
excess of $80,000,000. 

On December 16, 1911, the Secretary of the Interior fur- 
nished the chairman of the Committee on Pensions of the 
United States Senate the following statement of the cost of 
House bill No. 1 (Sherwood bill). With the permission of the 
Senate I should like to insert the statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 
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Includes 1,398 survivors of the War with Mexico. 


Mr. POMERENE. This shows the number on the pension roll 
June 30, 1911, to have been 471,336. The decrease due to death 
from July 1, 1911, to January 1, 1912, was about 15,000. The 
average increased cost per pensioner is $160.50. Multiplying 
this by the number of deaths (15,000) would decrease the esti- 
mate $2,407,500, leaving the net increase in the value of the 
pension roll at $73,244,048. 

I believe these figures are not very far from the exact in- 
crease in cost. There is, however, likely to be a probable in- 
crease, as will appear from the following facts. 

Some time ago a comparison of the reports of the Pension 
Bureau with the records of the War Department showed 60,000 
soldiers listed in the War Department whose names did not 
appear in the records of the Pension Office. They are desig- 
nated in the Pension Department as the “unknown army.” 
Since then a very substantial number of these have applied for 
pensions, and their names now appear upon the pension roll. 
It is not improbable that additional applications may be made 
by those who are included in this “unknown army” still sur- 
viving. If so, to that extent the cost of the bill, if it should 
become a law, would be increased. 


PENSION LEGISLATION. 

Up to June 30, 1911, the Government paid in pensions to 
Civil War veterans $3,985,719,836.98. Since that date it has 
paid out approximately another $100,000,000. Last year alone 
it paid out $157,325,160.35. I do not refer to these figures com- 
plainingly. I am glad the old soldiers got the pensions. It is 
not a question of how much we want to pay; the question is, 
How much can we pay? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. Is not the question rather what we ought to 
pay? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in one sense of the word 
that is true, but when it comes to what constitutes the “ onght” 
or the “duty” in the premises we must look at it from two 
viewpoints—one from the standpoint of the soldiers and the 
other from the standpoint of the men who pay the taxes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Ohio says we should pay 
what we can pay. Is not the proposition that we can pay what 
we ought to pay? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not know that we can 
pause, when it comes to a question of this kind, to analyze to a 
hair’s breadth the nicety of the proposition. I believe in liberal 
pensions—very liberal pensions—but when it comes to a ques- 
tion as to what we ought to do, let me submit this suggestion: 
Two men appear before us; one man is poor in this world’s 
goods; he is decrepit; he is aged; and we give to him a $30-a- 
month pension. I want to say that if it is necessary to his com- 
fort that he shall have $50 per month I am willing to give it 
to him; but I weuld treat that man differently from the other 
soldier, who perhaps may have rendered an equal service to 
his country, but who has been blessed with a goodly portion of 
this world’s goods, who is himself in good health, and is sur- 
rounded by the comforts of life. ‘That is my way of looking 
at the proposition. i 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. As I understand the position of the Senator 
from Ohio, he is in favor of the substitute bill that the majority 
of the committee reported? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am. 

Mr. BROWN. That bill nowhere makes it necessary to in- 
quire into the property or the condition of the soldier. It 
fixes two standards, those of age and service alone; that is 
the only test made in the bill which the Senator now favors. 
Now, why does he urge that we give consideration to another 
factor, and that, the condition of each man and his particular 
needs? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I fear the Senator's ques- 
tion does not address itself to the answer which I made to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. As a matter of fact, if it 
were left to me alone, I would discriminate between the man 
who should receive a bounty from the Government and who is 
rich and the man who is in poverty-stricken circumstances. I 
am told that there is one pensioner in the State of Ohio who is 
worth $8,000,000. Let me suggest that, if I am very far wrong 
in taking into consideration the pensioner’s financial condition, 
I have fallen into the same error that the distinguished author 
of House bill No. 1 fell into when he inserted in his bill a pro- 
vision excepting from its bounty those who had an income of 
$1,000 per year and over. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Florida? A 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. BRYAN. May I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that 
it was attempted in the Committee on Pensions to place back 
into this substitute bill the same provision exempting from the 
benefits of the act those who had an income of $1,000 per 
annum? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Florida is correct. 

Mr. BROWN. But the committee voted adversely on that 
proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Nebraska is correct in 
that statement. 

Mr. BROWN. And by an overwhelming majority the House 
struck that provision out of the bill. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator is again correct. 
Mr. BROWN. And, as a matter of fact, it ought to be stricken 
out. I am correct again, am I not? 


Mr. POMERENE. In that respect the Senator from Ne- 
braska, in my judgment, is entirely wrong. 

Ought we now to add to the pension ‘roll $73,244,048? The 
original estimates of the Treasury Department showed that the 
receipts during the present fiscal year would be $33,000,000 in 
excess of the expenditures. But the receipts have so fallen off 
within the last few months that it is believed they will not 
exceed the expenditures for the fiscal year more than about 
$15,000,000. If so, and the receipts and expenditures for pur- 
poses other than the new pension legislation remain about the 
same during the next year, there would be a deficit at the end 
of the year due to this bill of the difference between $73,244,048 
and the $15,000,000, amounting to $58,244,048. How shall this 
be met? It must be in one of two ways—either by immediately 
increasing taxation or by issuing bonds which must be paid by 
future taxation. Should this be done? We all want to be 
generous to the old soldier, but we must not be unjust to those 
who pay the taxes, many of whom are neighbors of the old 
soldier, and many of whom are deserving sons of his comrades 
who have passed away. 

I do not believe that the great body of the old soldiers, when 
they understand the situation, will ask the Government to 
be unduly embarrassed, or to increase taxes, or to issue 
bonds. That they expect some additional pension legislation 
I do not doubt. That Congress is willing to give them a 
ane a increase is apparent. The only question is, How 
much? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. Is there not another way that this expendi- 
ture could be met? Does the Senator not believe that the 
Government could be administered much more economically, 
at least for a few years, until the increased pensions were 
paid? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It could be; but it will not be. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that is a very pertinent 
inquiry, and I want to say to the Senator from Iowa that I 
will join with him in every effort that he may make to econo- 
mize in every line of expenditure by our Government. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I have introduced a bill to reduce mileage. 
Will the Senator join in that? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will join in that. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad to have some support for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would not pay many pensions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND and Mr. NELSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield first to the Senator from Michigan. 
I can not resist him. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I thank the Senator. I have thought 
many times of another means of economy which might be prac- 
ticed, and I was wondering if the Senator from Ohio had taken 
it into consideration. We have been in the habit for years of 
passing what is known as a public-buildings bill, carrying many 
millions of dollars for the erection of public buildings in places 
where there has been no demand for them whatever and at 
several times the cost for which private enterprise would have 
put up buildings. I was wondering if it would not be better for 
the Government to spend a little more money on pensions and 
less on public buildings, in view of the fact that we can obtain 
offices at a rental price through private enterprise, get just as 
.good buildings as we get now, and make a saving of many 
millions a year? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, from the long service of 
the Senator from Michigan in the other House and the vigor 
with which he looks after the interests of his constituents, I 
feel quite sure, considering the short term of my public service, 
that he has, perhaps, asked for many public buildings where I 
have asked for one, but I am entirely willing to join hands with 
him now in order to economize in that direction. May I add 
that before this session began I was advised that the House 
had already economized in that behalf by reducing the appro- 
priation for public buildings by $16,000,000 in order that they 
might to some extent help to pay these-pensions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND and Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Ohio yield? 


Mr. POMERENE. I yield, first, to the Senator from Michi- 


gan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was going to suggest further, in that 
connection, that while the House may have reduced appropria- 
tions for public buildings, the Senator from Ohio ought to re- 
serve his judgment as to the saving accomplished until the bill 
finally becomes a law, because it is quite certain before it gets 
through it will carry an appropriation quite equal to the usual 
amount. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when it comes to a matter 
of economy in the public expenditures, I will be under great 
obligations to the Senator from Michigan if he will call my at- 
tention to the particulars in which we can save, and I will help 
to hold up his hands. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator froni Nebraska. 

Mr. BROWN. With all these economies accomplished, of 
course the Senator then would be willing to pass the bill in the 
form carrying the larger amount for the old soldiers? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I would save the money 
before I attempted to expend it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would suggest to the Senator from Ohio 
that, instead of haiting the great constructive work of the 
country on our waterways, our public buildings, and in co- 
operation with the States in the making of good roads, and so 
forth, it might be well for Senators who are pressing this bill 
to provide us with an additional tax upon wealth, so that the 
great constructive work of the country will go on, and a great 
and powerful Nation like this, one of the wealthiest in the 
world, may not plead inability to go on with its constructive 
work simply because it is proposed to give a few million dollars 
more to the pensioners of the country. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator's suggestion is well worthy 
of consideration. I think, Mr. President, that I owe an apology 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. I believe he 
desired to interrupt me, 

Mr. NELSON. Not at all. It is not a serious matter, Mr. 
President. It was in connection with the question asked by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] about reducing mileage. 
I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Ohio to the 
fact that I believe there is also pending a bill to abolish the 
Senate barber shop in the interest of economy. 

Mr. KENYON. And also the Senate bathrooms. 

Mr. BROWN. There is also a proposition 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators must address the 
Chair and get the consent of the Senator who has the floor 
before interrupting him. 

Mr. BROWN. I simply want 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, Mr. President, I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will permit me, I simply want 
to say that there is another proposition which would effect a 
very great economy, and that is the suggestion that the Senate 
be abolished; and I am not so certain but what that suggestion 
is a good one. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, if we are going on 
to expend millions upon millions without any reference what- 
soever to the burdens that will be placed upon the taxpayers 
of this country, it may be that at some time the Senate will 
be abolished. 

The representatives of the Grand Army of the Republic rec- 
ognize the true situation. Past Commander Eli Torrence, when 
before the Committee on Pensions of the Senate, said—and I 
commend these words to the Senator from Nebraska: 

Of course, if the Government is not able to do what we ask, I do 
not think any old soldier wants the Government to do it. I would be 
sorry if any old soldier felt that way. 

And Past Commander Samuel S. Burdett, in speaking about 
what the Government had done, said: 

If share, Fe sr in our favor were ever done in our day, it never 
could y or in any to-morrow, that the people of the 
United States Noes ungrateful to those who served them. 

These are statements of true patriots and true citizens, who 
appreciate their responsibility both to the soldiers and to the 
public at large. 

Before considering what increase shall be made let us pause 
to consider for one moment what Is now being done for these 
gallant defenders of the Union. Last year the soldiers were 
paid in pensions $157,325,160.35, not including the $2,517,127.06 
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expended in the cost and maintenance of the Pension Bureau. 
And that we may be able to appreciate this a little more fully 
let me refer especially to my own State. 

In Ohio last year there were 86,474 pensioners who received 
$15,638,286.83 in pensions. The population of Ohio, according 
to the census of 1910, was 4,767,121. In other words, there was 
paid as pensions in Ohio an amount equal to a tax upon every 
man, woman, and child therein, $3.28, or for each average 
family of five in the State, $16.40. It is now proposed to add 
approximately $75,000,000 more to the national pension roll, 
and as about 10 per cent of this amount would go to the State 
of Ohio, it would add $7.85 more per family, thus raising the 
total amount from $16.40 to $24.25; and if this is done it must 
be by an increase in revenues to be raised by taxation, and it 
is a tax whether it be collected by direct or indirect-methods. 


SERVICE AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


Thus far I have only considered the question from the stand- 
point of whether or not the Government has the necessary reve- 
nues with which to pay this increase. But there is still another 
side to it. Last year there was pending before Congress the 
Sulloway pension bill, which was known as an old-age pension 
bill. The Sherwood bill is called a service pension bill. Much 
has been said, and with reason, about the injustice of basing a 
pension wholly upon age. It is pointed out that under an old- 
age bill the short-term soldier and the long-service veteran 
would be pensioned at the same rate. A man who served 90 
days would get more pension than the veteran who served 4 
years if he happened to be older. I do not believe, therefore, 
that it is just, as among the soldiers themselves, to adopt the 
old-age principle alone. But, on the other hand, it is just as 
inequitable to adopt the present Sherwood bill, even though it 
is called a service bill. Under its provisions the man who spent 
one year in camp would get the same pension as the old veteran 
who gaye four years of hard service in the field. The man who 
may be 62 years old, who served 1 year in camp, is now in 
good health, and has a competency, would get the same pension 
as the old veteran of 80 years, who served 4 years and over 
in the field, fought 50 battles, and may now be in poor health, 
infirm, and without enough to satisfy his hunger or to clothe 
his nakedness. 

Again, the man who enlisted for 90 days and never saw any 
service would get one-half as much as the old man of SO years 
who served his country 4 years in the thick of the strife. Is 
this equitable and just, as among the old soldiers themselves? 

Or let us look at it from another standpoint. It is called a 
service pension bill. Is it? Under its provisions the man who 
served 90 days gets $15 per month, or $180 per year. In other 
words, for each year in the future he will get $2 per day for 
every day he was in the service. 

If he seryed six months, he gets $20 per month, or $240 per 
year, or for each year in the future he will get $1.33 per day 
for every day he was in the service. 

If he served nine months, he gets $25 per month, or $300 per 
year, or for each year in the future he will get $1.11 per day for 
every day he was in the service. 

If he served 1 year, or 360 days, he gets $30 per month, or 

* $360 per year, or for each year in the future he will get $1 per 
day for every day he was in the service. 

If he served two years, he gets $30 per month, or $360 per 
year, or for each year in the future he will get 50 cents per day 
for every day he was in the service. 

If he served three years, he gets $30 per month, or $360 per 
year, or for each year in the future he will get 334 cents per day 
for every day he was in the service. 

If he served four years, he gets $30 per month, or $360 per 
year, or for each year in the future he will get 25 cents per day 
for every day he was in the service. 

Now, I appeal to the old soldiers themselves. Is it a just 
service pension bill that will each year in the future pay to the 
90-day man $2 per day for every day of service he rendered his 
country, to the 6 months’ man $1.33 per day for his service, to 
the 9 months’ man $1.11 per day for his service, to the 1-year 
man $1 per day for his service, to the 2-year man 50 cents per 
day for his service, to the 3-year man 333 cents per day for his 
service, and to the 4-year veteran 25 cents per day for his sery- 
ice? The proposition needs only to be stated to carry its own 
answer. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if any legislation is to be 
based upon either the principle of old age alone or of service 
alone we are going to do a very great injustice among the sol- 
diers themselves. It was the belief of the majority of the 


committee that any pension legislation should combine both the 
elements of service and of old age. With this purpose in mind 
the substitute bill was prepared and presented to the Senate. 
It is based upon what is known as proposition No. 16, contained 


in the report of the Committee on Pensions to the Senate upon 
House bill No. 1. It recognizes the element of service and 
fixes the rates in proportion to the service in the following 
classes: 90 days, 6 months, 1 year, 14 years, 2 years, 24 years, 
3 years and over. It also recognizes the element of age and 
increases the pension according to the age of the soldier. If 
he is 62 years and less than 66 years of age he gets one rate in 
proportion to the service he has rendered; if he is 66 years old 
and less than 70 he gets another rate; if he is 70 years old and 
less than 75 he gets still a higher rate; and if he is 75 years 
or older he gets the maximum rate. 

Under the provisions of this bill—taking into consideration 
both age and time of service—the soldiers are divided into 28 
different classes. The rate of pension for these several classes 
appears in the following table: 
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Now, is it not more just to divide this into 28 different classes, 
based upon age and service, than it is to distinguish to the 
extent of $5 per month between the 90-day man and the 6-months 
man, or between the 6-months man and the 9-months man, or 
$5 per month between the 9-months man and the 1-year man, 
and to make no distinction between the 1-year man and the 
4-year man? 

I also ask to insert in my remarks a table showing the age, 
length of service, number of pensioners, present rate of pen- 
sion, proposed rate of pension under the new bill, the annual 
increase per pensioner, and the total increase per annum under 
the bill. 

Proposition No. 16. 


> 
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62 | 90 days... 9,573 $13.00 $114,876.00 
62 | 6m 2 23,135 13. 50 i 416, 430.00 
62 | 1 year 15,043 14.00 24.00 361,032.00 
62 11 sE 12.784 14.50 30.00] 282.920. 00 
62 2 years 7.204 15.00 36.00 202,884.00 
62 2 years. 17,892 15.50 22.00 751,464.00 
62 | 3 years 27,921 16.00 | 48.00] 1,340,208. 00 
66 | 90 days 10,819 15.00] 236.00 389,484.00 
66 | 6 mon 26,146 15.50] 42.00 1,098,132. 00 
66 | 1 year... 17,002 16.00 | 48.00] 816,096.00 
66 II years. 14, 426 10.50 54.00 779,004. 00 
66 | 2 years. 8,243 17.00| 60.00] 494,680.00 
66 | 23 20,222 17.50 | 6.00 1,334,652. 00 
66 | 3 years 31,556 18.00] 22.00] 2,272,032. 00 
70 | 90 days 9,271 18.00 | 38.00 333,758.00 
70 | 6 months 22, 405 19.00} 8.00] 1,075, 440.00 
70 | 1 year 14,569 20.00} 60.00 874,140.00 
70 II years.. 12,361 21.00 72.00| 889,992. 00 
70 | 2 years... 7,064] 15.00 2.00 84.00 593,376.00 
70 | 2% years... 17,328 | 15.00] 23.00] 96.00] 1,683, 488.00 
70 | 3 years 27,041} 15.00 24.00 108.00 2,920. 428.00 
75 | 90 da 5,804 20.00 21.00} 12.00 69,645. 00 
75 | 6months.........- 14.07 20.00] 22.50 30.00 420,810.00 
75 | 1 year... 9,121 20.00 24.00 48.00] 437,808.00 
75 | 14 years 7,739 | 20.00 25.50 66.00] 510,774.00 
75 | 2 years.. 442| 20.00 27.00] 84.00 371,448.00 
75 | 2h years. 10,848 | 20.00 28.50 102.00 1,108; 408. 00 
75 3 years 16,929} 20.00 30.00 120.00 2,031, 480.00 

Takia 40, 088 aa eaaa 24, 112, 578. 00 


From this table, which was prepared by the department and 
submitted to the committee February 2, 1912, it will appear that 
the number of soldiers estimated to receive the increase of pen- 
sion is 420,965; the annual increase to the pension roll will be 
$24,112,578, which is somewhat in excess of the estimate of 
the cost to the Government under each of the Sherwood pension 
bills introduced prior to the presentation of House bill No. 1, 
April 4, 1911. Under this bill the average increase per pen- 
sioner will be $57.27. The increase and disbursement for the 
pensions will be the first year $11,454,000; the second year, 
$33,000,000; the third year, $21,000,000; the fourth year, $19,- 
200,000; and the fifth year, $17,400,000. 

The majority of the committee, who favor this bill, will con- 
cede that it will not do even and exact justice in its adminis- 
tration to all of the old soldiers. But we claim for it: 

First. Looking at it from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ey it carries as great an expenditure as the revenues will 
justify. 
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Second. As among the soldiers themselves, we insist that it is 
more equitable than the Sulloway bill, in that while the Sullo- 
way bill recognizes age as the only basis under its provisions 
for the allowance and grading of a pension and fails to take any 
account of the service of the soidier, the substitute bill recog- 
nizes the service of the soldier and grades his pension accord- 
ing to his age, disability, and the length of his service. 

Third. It is better than the Sherwood bill, which takes no 
account of the age of the soldier as an element of disability, 
gives to the 90-day man one-half as much as the 4-year veteran, 
and makes no distinction whatsoever between the man who 
served one year and the man who served two years, three years, 
four years, or longer. It pays both according to the service he 
rendered and according to the disability of his advancing years. 

Mr. President, the Sherwood bill has its friends and the Sul- 
loway bill its friends. The one is based upon service and the 
other upon old age. If the Sherwood bill dees not become a 
law, its friends will be disappointed. If the Sulloway bill does 
not pass, its friends will feel somewhat aggrieved. AN legisla- 
tion is a compromise. It is always more gratifying to grant 
favors by legislation than it is to deny them. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. KERN. To what bill does the Senator refer when he 
mentions the Sulloway bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. I refer to the one introduced in the House. 
I think it was introduced on the same day that House bill 1 
was introduced. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POMERENE. Just one moment, until I may answer the 
inquiry of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was about to suggest to the Senator 
that the same bill has been introduced in the Senate, also, and 
Was one of the bills under consideration. 

Mr. POMERENBE. I thank the Senator for the information. 
The Sulloway bill was introduced in the House April 4, 1911. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I remember correctly—Mr. SULLOWAY 
comes from my State—the Sulloway bill passed the House 
during the last Congress. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator from New Hampshire 
is correct. 

The bill which is reported out by the committee and is some- 
times known as the McCumber or Smoot bill, will not grant all 
that the friends of either the Sulloway or Sherwood bill desire. 
But, in my judgment, it grants every dollar the Government 
can now pay, having due regard to the amount of its revenues 
and to its other obligations. If it passes, I am sure that it will 
be reasonably satisfactory to the soldiers themselves, and it 
will cause no adverse criticism among the people. They will 
approve it, and I believe that when the old soldiers fairly under- 
stand the situation they, too, will approve it. 

I hope that it may speedily become a law, in order that the 
soldiers may get the benefit thereof. 

Mr. President, when this matter was before the Senate com- 
mittee I favored placing in the bill a section which would pro- 
vide for the payment of certain attorneys’ fees. I did that 
because it seemed to be the consensus of opinion among those 
who testified before the committee on that day there was a 
real need for it, and that it would materially aid the depart- 
ment in allowing the claims to the old soldiers and thereby 
hasten the day when they could get the benefit of the pensions 
allowed under this bill. : 

The other day the distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the distinguished Senator from New York both called 
attention to the fact that in their judgment it was unnecessary, 
and I am wiling to accept their judgment in that behalf; and 
for that reason I favor striking out that provision which is in 
the McCumber bill. 


APPENDIX. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 25, 1912. 
Hon. Atien POMERENE, United States Senate. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your inquiry of 
the 15th instant, relative to the increase in the cost of pensions should 
the bill H. R. 1 be enacted into law. 

Inclosed you will find a Copy of a letter addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Pensions, United States Senate, December 16, 1911, 
embra the latest estimates made by the department on this bill. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR} 
Washington, December 16, 1911. 


Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, 
Chairman Committee on Pensions 
United States Senate. 
Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your inquiries of 
the 11th and 13th instant, relative to the cost of the bill Hr. No, 1, 


entitled “An act granting a service ion to certain defined veterans 
of the Civil War and the War with Mexico.” à 
The number of pensioners, together with the length of service, present 
rate of pension, proposed rate per month, annual increase per pensioner, 
and total increase 1 annum, as regards the survivors of the Civ 
par and iia ak with Mexico, should the proposed bill be enacted into 
, as follows: 


Length of service. 
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1 Includes 1,398 survivors of the War with Mexico. 


The total number who would be entitled to the benefits of the pro- 
pose bill, based upon the roll as it existed June 30, 1911, is 471,336. 
he estimated decrease in this number due to deaths from July 1, 1911, 
to January 1, 1912, is about 15,000. 
pensioner is $160.50. 


The averse 28 annum 

This would cause a uction in the above estimate, due to deaths, of 
$2,407,500, leaving the net increase in the value of the roll $73,244,048. 

The following summary shows the number of pensioners on the roll 
who would be entitled to the respective rates provided in this bill: 


Amount per annum. 
21,657 pensioners, at 126 dards crcl nm ee a $3, 898, 260 


29,685 pensioners, at $20 per mont 7, 124, 400 
62,520 pensioners, at $25 per mont 18, 756, 000 
357,474 pensioners, at $30 per month 128, 690, 640 
471.330 158, 469, 300 
ye annual value of each pensioner under this 

ac! $ 
Deduct $336.21 X 15,000____-__-__-__._.....______.__._ D 043, 150 
153, 426, 150 


It will be observed that the foregoing estimate does not differ mate- 
rially from that furnished by the department to the chairman of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions of the House of Representatives under 
date of Aprii 11, 1911. The estimate at that time was based upon a 
eopy of a pro bill which did not provide a rate of $25 month 
for those who served nine months and less than one year. he bill as 
it passed the House makes provision for nine months“ service at $2 
month, and the increased cost due to this proram practically over- 
comes any reduction which would naturally e ed on account of 
deaths among the survivors of the Civil War since July 1, 1910. 

In the former estimate the pensioners who were receiving less 
$12 per month were omitted because of the small number involved, as 
were likewise those pensioned at odd rates, such as $16, $22, and $25 
per month, for the same reason. However, in order to make this esti- 
mate as accurate as ible, it has been thought advisable to include 
as nearly as practicable all those pensioners on the roll who may have 
title under this bill. The former te did not include the survivors 
of the War with Mexico, as the bill then under consideration made no 
provision for that class of 1 

The actual cost of the bill for the first year after its = e would 
depend u the number of certificates issued. If 200, should be 
issued wi the first year, the increase in the disbursements for pen- 
sions would reach approximately $32,100,000 and make the total ex- 

nditures for pensions amount to about §184,000,000 for the first year. 
Khe maximum cost of the bill would occur in the second year after its 
enactment, provided the Bureau of Pensions would be able to settle all 
claims filed under the act in that time. The claims allowed the second 
year would carry on an ave about one year’s arrears, the increased 
rate commencing from the date of filing the application in the Bureau 
of Pensions. The cost for the second year after the enactment of the 
bill would very 1 ly exceed that of the first year, being about $87,- 
000,000, which would make pangs Ae total appropriation for pensions 
for that year of probably $236,000,000. However, the estimates for the 
third year would show a marked decrease, as the arrears carried by the 
claims adjudicated the second 8 would no longer appear as a factor, 
This, in connection with the th rate, would cavaa a ee reduc 
tion in the disbursements for the third year of $30,000,000. 
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In the estimated cost of this bill the death rate for the first, second, 
and third years has been fully taken into consideration. 

The enactment of this bill into law would not, by implication, repeal 
any existing law or cause a reduction fn the rate of any pensioner. 

In regard to section 2, = are advised that under the act of March 
3, 1883, any person who so disabled by reason of any wound or in- 
jury received or disease contracted while the military or nayal sery- 
ice of the United States and in line of duty as to be incapacitated for 
performing any manual labor is entitled to a pension of $30 per month, 
while under section 2 of House bill 1 any person who served in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States during the Civil War and 
received an honorable discharge and who was wounded in battle or in 
line of duty and is now unfit for manual labor through causes not due 
to his own vicious habits or who from disease or other causes incurred 
in line of duty resulting in his disability is now unable to perform man- 
ual labor would be entitled to a pension of $30 per month. 

It is a very difficult matter to give any accurate estimate as to the 
increased cost which would result from the second section of this bill, 
in view of the fact that each person to be entitled to the $30 rate there- 
under must have been wounded in battle or in line of duty or must have 
been disabled from some disease or other cause incurred in the line of 
duty and be unfit for or unable to perform manual labor. It is not 
believed, however, that the number of beneficiaries under this section 
would exceed 15,000. The increase in the disbursements due to this 
section would probably, therefore, not exceed $2,500,000 per annum. 
Before the allowance of a claim under this section it would be necessary 
to have the applicant examined by an examining surgeon or board of 
examining surgeons, and the increased cost due to such medical exam- 
inations would probably reach about $200,000 per annum. 

Very respectfully, 
WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary. 


You will sce that under section 1 the number of pensioners on the 
roll June 30, 1911, who would be entitled to the increased rates pro- 
vided in this bill was 471,336. From this is deducted 15,000 on account 
of deaths from July 1, 1911, to December 30, 1911, leaving 456,336. 
The increase under this section, with the deaths deducted, is $73,244,048 
per annum, 

The increase per annum under the second section of the bill is esti- 
mated at $2.500,000, which added to the increase under section 1 gives 
a total of 1 This is the increase per annum to which the 
survivors of the Civil War on the pension roll January 1, 1912, would 
be entitled if this bill should be enacted into law. As a matter of fact, 
the 15,000 deducted on account of death is slightly in excess of the 
actual figures. ‘The actual decrease in the number of survivors of the 
Civil War on the pension roll, ascertained since the estimate was made, 
is 15,197. However, the number of beneficiaries under the bill is 88.9 

r cent, which would make a decrease in the number of beneficiaries of 

3.510, instead of 15,000. 

These estimates are based upon the actual condition of the n- 
sion roll as shown by the records of the Bureau of Pensions. e 
rate received by each pensioner included in the estimates is a known 


quantity. The length of service of the survivors of the Civil War is 
approximate, but it is believed to be based upon the most reliable 
data which can be obtained from any source. n June 27, 1890, an 


act was passed granting pensions to soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and 
providing for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent 
parents. Under this act a large number of claims were filed based on 
service during the Civil War. The Bureau of Pensions at that time 
devised statistical cards. A card was made out for each case in which 
a certificate was issued. This card gave the name of the soldier or 
sailor who was an applicant for pension, the date of his enlistment, 
and the date of his discharge, together with other data. When the 
certificate was issued the card was completed and withdrawn from 
the other papers. Four hundred and seventy-five thousand two hundred 
and thirty-seven statistical cards were thus obtained relative to the 
survivors of the Civil War. 

A copy of the annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions will 
be forwarded to you, under separate cover, and on page 18 thereof 

ou will find the estimated length of service of the survivors of the 

ivil War on the pension roll June 30, 1911, based upon the percentages 
obtained from the data compiled as above described. From this data 
it appears that 71 per cent of the soldiers of the Civil War served one 
year or more, 12.5 per cent served nine months and less than one 
gan 7.5 per cent served six months and less than nine months, and 

.4 per cent served three months and less than six months. 

On account of the large number of cases from which the data were 
obtained relative to length of service of survivors of the Civil War, it 
is believed, as before stated, that this data may be accepted with 
absolute confidence. 

The statement has been made that these statistics were compiled 
from reports made 20 years ago and that such statistics are of no 
present value; that there were only 283,734 claims filed under the act 
of June 27, 1890, to June 30. 1892; that these claims represented the 
long-service veterans; and that comparatively few claimants under 
this law were short-term soldiers. It is further contended that the 
whole body of short-term seldiers who filed their claims under the age 
pension law of February 6, 1907, are not included in the latest table 
of the Commissioner of Pensions, upon which was based the estimated 
cost of House bill No. 1. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1892, has been quoted to show that only 283,734 
new pension claims were filed up to and including June 30, 1892. 

As a matter of record, there were 493,599 invalid claims filed under 
the act of June 27, 1890, during the fiscal year 1891 and 175,864 
invalid claims filed during the fiscal year 1892, making the total 
number of Invalid claims filed under the act of June 27, 1890, to June 
30. 1892, 669,463 instead of 283,734. 

The table quoted to show that 283,734 new pension claims were filed 
up to and including June 30, 1892, refers to the number of Army in- 
valid pensioners under the act of June 27, 1890, at the close of the 
fiscal year 1892. On that date there were, in addition to the 283,734 
Army invalid pensioners, 9,334 Navy invalid pensioners under that act, 
making the total number of survivors of the Civil War on the pension 
roll under the act of June 27, 1890, at the close of the fiscal year 1892, 
293,068; while, as before stated, the number of claims filed by those 
who V9 aay in the Civil War under this act to June 30, 1892, was 
Under the act of June 27, 1890, it was not necessary that the dis- 
ability from which a claimant was suffering be shown to be due to his 
military service. A man who served 90 days and was honorably dis- 
charged and who was wholly disabled for the rformance of manual 
labor was entitled to $12 per month—the maximum rate provided by 
that bill—and the person with a long service had no advantage what- 


ever under this bill over the person with a service of 90 days, 
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There is no data whatever available to show that the persons who 
filed claims under the act of June 27, 1890, on account of service in the 
Civil War were long-service veterans. 

The length of service during the Civil War is an unchanging 
tity. It is the same to-day as it was when the statistics which 
been used were compiled. 

During the first few years after the passage of the act of June 27, 
1890, a very large number of claimants did not allege more than one 
service. It was not the practice at that time to call upon claimants for 
data as to other service than that 8 hence the cards from Which 
this data was compiled show in many instances but one service. It has 
since been discovered that the claimants in thousands of cases had either 
a prior or a subsequent service during the Civil War to the one upon 
which the msion was granted. It has been estimated by different 
authorities that there were from 370,000 to 716,787 reenlistments dur- 
ing the Civil War. In a published memorandum by the War Department 
in 1896 it is estimated that the mean between these two extremes is a 
fair approximation of the number of persons having two or more sery- 
ices during the Civil War. The number of such persons, therefore, is 
estimated by the War Department as 543,303. From this estimate it Is 
believed that there are at least 135,848 survivors of the Civil War_ now 
on the 13 roll who had two or more services during the Civil War. 

The figures obtained from an examination of the rosters of different 
regiments to show the length of service are therefore e unreliable, 
because such rosters do not show any other service whic 
been rendered y the members of any particular regiment. 
could therefore obtained from the rosters relative to the additional 
service rendered by the 543,393 persons who reenlisted. 

The average length of service as obtained from tbe statistical cards 
in the Bureau of Pensions is too low rather than too high, due, as be- 
fore stated, to the fact of no reference being made to prior or subse- 
pres service in thousands of the claims adjudicated during the first 
ew years after the passage of the act of June 27, 1890. 

The statistical cards which have been referred to related to all 
classes—enlisted men as well as officers. Within the last two years, 
however, the papers in the pension case of each surviving officer of the 
Civil War on the roll have n drawn from the files and the length of 
service of each officer obtained therefrom and noted on cards. From 
the data thus secured it is shown that of the number of officers who 
served in the Civil War who are still living 36 per cent served three 
years and over, 25.9 per cent served two years and less than three 
years, 18.4 per cent served one year and less than two years, or 81 
cent seryed one year and over, and that only 18.8 per cent served three 
months and less than one year. While the average length of service 
of all pensioned survivors of the Civil War (enlisted men and officers) 
shows that 71 per cent served one year and more, it is shown that 81 
per cent of the officers served one year and over. The average length 
of service of the surviving officers of the Civil War, as such officers, 
has not been used in estimating the cost of this bill. 

The first estimate made by the department on the bill H. R. No. 1 
was under date of April 11, 1911, in a communication addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The estimate at that time was based upon a copy of a 
proposed bill—which did not provide a rate of $25 per month for those 
who served nine months and less than one year. In that estimate, 
therefore, all persons who served six months and less than one year 
were embraced in the $20 rate 8 for six months’ service. It has 
been stated that so far as could be learned no regiment of nine months“ 
men was ever enlisted during the Civil War. 
August 4, 1862, a call was made for 300,000 militia to serve nine 
monfas. Under this call the number of men furnished by the different 
States was 87,588. The State of Massachusetts furnished 16,685 men 
under this call, the State of New Jersey 10,787, and the State of Penn- 
Sylvania 32,215. 

If the estimate had been made at the $25 rate for those who served 
nine months and less than one year, there would have been an increase 
in the estimate of $3,345,480. 

It has also been claimed that the estimate of April 11, 1911, did not 
take into consideration the number of survivors who had been drop) 
from the roll on account of death between June 30, 1910, and that 
date. The number of beneficiaries given in the estimate of April 11, 
1911, was 472,603. The total number of survivors on the roll June 30, 
1910, was 562,615. The number of beneficiaries, therefore, given in the 
estimate was 90,012 less than the number of survivors on the roll 
June 30, 1910. 

In the estimate of April 11, 1911, the survivors of the Civil War on 
the roll at such rates as $6, $8, $10, $16, $22, and $25 per month, as 
well as a large number of others at odd rates, were omitted, there being 
such a small number at each of said rates. It was then considered that 
the number at the rates above given would be offset by the number of 
survivors drop; from the roll on account of death between June 30, 
1910, and April 11, 1911. 

The survivors of the Mexican War were not included in the estimate 
8 reeks 11, 1911, as no provision for them was made in the bill at 

at time. 

If the survivors at the various odd rates given above had been in- 
cluded in the estimate the number of beneficiaries under the bill would 
have been increased a 21,795. Had such beneficiaries been included, 
together with those who served nine months and less than one year— 
at the increased rate for such seryice—the estimate then made would 
have been in excess of $80,000,000. 

The decrease in the number of survivors on the roll between July 1, 
1910, and April 1, 1911, was 24,019. The number of beneficiaries under 
the bill as given in the estimate of April 11, 1911, was 84 per cent of 
the total number of survivors on the roll. Had a deduction been made 
in the number of beneficiaries on account of death there would have 
been a decrease of 20,176 at that time. To offset the number dro ped 
on account of death, however, as heretofore stated, there were 21,795 
pensioners at odd rates not included in the estimate, which would make 
practically no change in the result obtained. 

The chairman of the Committee on Pensions of the United States 
Senate, in his letter asking for an estimate on the bill H. R. 1 after it 
had been passed by the House of Representatives, requested that the 
fact appear that the number dropped on account of death had been taken 
into consideration in such estimate. In this estimate the survivors of 
the Civil War on the roll June 30, 1911, at such rates as $6, $8, $10, 
$16, $22, and $25 per month were included, and as has heretofore been 
shown, 15,000 deducted on account of the number dropped for death 
between June 30, 1911, and January 1, 1912. 

The average increase per protoner to those entitled to the benefits 
of this bill is given as 8160 in the estimate made April 11, 1911, while 
in the estimate made December 16, 1911, the average increase per pen- 
sioner for those entitled to the increased rates is $160.50. This bese, 
increase in the average rate is due to two causes: Those who served 9 
months and less than 1 year have figured on a basis of $25 per 
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the pensioners from whose cases the records as to length of service 
were obtained. 
You will appreciate that the foregoing statements, as well as those 


in the es tes of April 11 and December 16, 1911, are based upon 
the reports made to me by the regular officers and employees of the 
Bureau of Pensions, who jhe no interest in either side of the con- 
troversy so far as I am aware, and who have received no ons 
or instructions except to report the facts exactly as they find. them 
from the records. $ 2 
It is believed that the estimates made by the department on this 
bill are as accurate and trustworthy as it is sible to make them 
under such circumstances. They are not ba upon the opinion or 
judgment of any officer or employee of the department, but upon actual 
calculations derived from the official records, and in order to over- 
come them the burden of proof rests entirely upon those who deny 
their correctness. No criticism has been observed from any source 
. which after full investigation is considered of sufficient weight to war- 
rant a single change being made in these estimates. Upon the con- 
trary, the Commissioner of Pensions now assures me that the estimate 
tted April 11, 1911, was in exact accord with the records as 
they existed on that date; the estimate of December 16, 1911, was in 
exact accord with the records as they were at the later date. ‘The two 
estimates were prepared upon a slightly different basis, but there Is no 
discrepancy between the two; they are both correct. 
Very respectfully, 
WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I had hoped to be able this after- 
noon to address the Senate on the pending question, but on 
account of 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KERN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
morrow ? 

Mr. KERN. Yes. ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 12 o'clock, so that we may 
to-morrow adjourn earlier in the afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN. It has been suggested to me that, on account of 
the lateness of the hour, I give notice that I shall proceed with 
my remarks to-morrow immediately upon the conclusion of the 
routine morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Notice thereof will be entered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to announce that I shall call up 
the pending bill immediately after the close of the routine 
morning business to-morrow, so that the Senator from Indiana 
may proceed. 

Mr. KERN. Iam obliged to leave the city to-morrow evening. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Inasmuch as it has been agreed that we 
shall meet at noon to-morrow, I hope the Senator in charge of 
the pending bill will allow us about one hour upon the calendar 
under Rule VIII. 

I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 
16, 1912, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


Would the Senator prefer to go on to- 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven possess, we beseech Thee, our minds 
and hearts, that our motives may be pure, our aspirations 
noble, our acts just; that we may harmonize our lives with the 
highest conceptions of right and truth and duty; that our 
ways may be ways of pleasantness and all our paths be paths 
of peace. And Thine be the praise. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

THE SUGAR SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solye itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 21213) to revise the sugar schedule, and pending that 


motion I will state to gentlemen on the other side of the House 
that if it is agreeable I shall ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate may continue on the pending bill for two hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] and one-half by myself, at the end of which time the 
bill shall be taken up under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 21213, and pending that asks unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to two hours, one hour to be con- 
trolled by himself and one hour by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
not the gentleman allow longer debate than that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. I desire to finish the bill to-day, 
and I desire to allow some latitude for discussion under the 
five-minute rule, as it gives more opportunity for Members to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp. I think two hours is 
sufficient. 

Mr. GARNER. It will take three hours to pass the bill under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have more 
time than that. There are many gentlemen here who are very 
much interested in this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is willing 
to cut out the debate under the five-minute rule and let the bill 
come to a vote directly after the close of general debate, I am 
willing to allow further time for general debate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will ask the gentleman what his pur- 
pose is with reference to debate on the income-tax bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I hope to take that bill 
up late this evening or to-morrow morning. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it the idea of the gentleman to finish 
that bill to-morrow? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not prepared to say at this time 
until this bill is passed. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that I 
have been unable as yet to get any time. I introduced this 
bill last summer. That is, I introduced a bill placing sugar on 
the free list. This is my bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield the floor 
to the gentleman to appropriate a Democratic measure. [Laugh- 
ter.] This is not his bill. There are a number of bills which 
have been introduced placing sugar on the free list. The 
gentleman from Washington is assuming the position of a great 
many other Members on the floor of this House. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, I have looked over the 
Recorp, and the only bill placing sugar on the free list, which 
was introduced last session, was the bill introduced by myself. 
Be that as it may, having introduced this bill, I want to ask 
an opportunity of addressing this House for at least half an 
hour on this bill. I desire to get that much time. I can not get 
it from the gentleman who controls the time on the Republican 
side, because he does not like the language that I shall use. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Washington will have that opportunity. It will bankrupt any- 
body who does it, and I have no objection to his being bank- 


rupted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. WARBURTON] knows that 
there are gentlemen upon this side who are opposed to the bill 
who desire to consume 10 or 12 hours in general debate. Of 
course, as far as I can control it, I shall not let in any gentle- 
man, no matter what colors he may claim to sail under, who 
is in favor of the bill. We shall have a perfect understanding 
on that score. I want to make one further suggestion. The 
time yesterday was not evenly divided. I think those in favor 
of the bill must have consumed an hour more in general debate. 
The Clerk at the Speaker’s desk can tell. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Those in favor of the bill consumed 38 
mintues more than those opposed to the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. And here is a generous proposal from the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] for two hours more of 
general debate, and the gentleman desires to appropriate 38 
minutes more upon that side than we have consumed upon this 
side. 2 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York that on day before yesterday I attempted 
to divide the time equally and allow 11 hours’ debate in consid- 
eration of this bill on yesterday. Yesterday afternoon before 
the House adjourned I proposed to have a night session and 
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equalize debate at that time. The objection to doing so came 
from the leader of the minority [Mr. Mann]. 


Mr. MANN. I made no objection to a night session. 

Mr: GARNER. You made the condition so we could not do it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Illinois gave notice 
that he would demand a quorum. 

Mr. MANN. A quorum ought always to be present in the 
House in the consideration of an important bill, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The gentleman knows as well as I do 
that the demand for a quorum meant we would spend the night 
calling the roll in order to get a quorum here. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That shows it was not the time for the debate 
if you could not have a quorum here. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Speaker, in response to the sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], while 
I am not going to support the bill, I am going to make the same 
argument he made in 1890 and 1894 on the sugar proposition. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman makes the argument I made 
then, he will not support the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate close on this bill at 3 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object to that. I ask the 
Speaker to put my request to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, pending the motion to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, I move that all general debate on this bill close in 10 
minutes, and on that motion I move the previous question. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 163, nays 131, 


answered “ present“ 12, not voting 87, as follows: 
YEAS—163. 
Adair Difenderfer Hensle; uch 
Adamson Dixon, Ind, Hollan Redfield 
Alexander Donohoe Houston Eye 
Allen Ons 1 a K 2. mea nbery 
rson, 0 0 on ughes, ouse 
Ansber! Driscoll, D. A. Hull ubey 
Ashbroo Edwards Humphreys, Miss. Rucker, Mo. 
Ayres Ellerbe Jacoway ussell 
Barnhart vans Johnson, Ky. Sabath 
Bathrick Faison Johnson, Saunders 
Bell, Ga. Fergusson Jones cully 
Blackmon Ferris Kinkead, N. J. Shackleford 
e Finley Kitchin harp 
Booher Fi Kono; She: 
Buchanan Floyd, Ark. Korbly Sims 
Bulkley Foster, III Lamb 
Burke, Wis. Fowler Lee, Ga. Slayden 
Burleson Francis all 
Burnett Garner Lever Smith, N. X. 
Byrnes, S. C. George Lewis Smith. Tex. 
Byrns, Tenn. Glass Loyd 8 
Callaway Godwin, N. C. Lobeck Stedman 
Candler Goldfogle Med illicuddy . —— Miss. 
Carter Goodwin, Ark. McKellar Stephens, Nebr. 
ld 138 Nebr. Stephens, Tex. 
Clayton Graham Mays Stone 
ine Moon, Tenn. Sweet 
Collier Gregg, Tex. Moore, Tex. Talbott, Md. 
Connell or: Talcott, N. Y. 
Conry Hamilton, W. Va. Moss, Ind. Thomas 
Covington Hamlin urray Tribble 
Cox, Hammond eeley Turnbull 
Cravens Hardwick O’Shaunessy. Tuttle 
Cullop Hard ge Underhill 
Curle Harrison, Miss. Pepper Underw 
Daugherty Harrison, N. eters Webb 
Davenport Hay White 
Davis, W. Va. Hayden Pou Wilson, N. X. 
533 ae in 3 Hean, Pa. 
ckinson elm aker spoon 
Dies Henry, Tex. Randell, Tex. 
NAYS—131. 
Ainey Davidson Hanna Knowland 
Anderson, Minn. s Harris zopa 
Austin Draper Hartman erty 
Bowman Driscoll, M. B. augen La Follette 
Broussard Dupre Hayes Lawrence 
Browning Dyer Helgesen Lee, 
Burke, Henry, Conn. Lenroot 
Burke, S. Dak. Estopinal Higgins Lindbergh 
Butler Farr Hin Longworth 
Calder 5 soa pester 70 
Cam ordney owland eCreary 
Sennen rench Hughes, W. Va. McKenzie 
Catlin Gardner, N. J Humphrey, Wash. McKinley 
Cooper ood Ja spe McKinn 
ray MeLaug 
Currier Green, Iowa Kent MeMorran 
Dalzell Greene, Mass. Kendall adden 
0 Guernsey Kennedy y 


Mann on, Pa. Rucker, Colo. Tilson 
Martin, Colo, Payne Sells Towner 
Matthews Pickett Simmons Utter 
Miller Plumley loan Volstead 
Mondell Porter Smith, J. M. C. Warburton 
Moon, Pa. Powers mith, W. a 
Morse, Wis. Pray Steenerson Wedemeyer 
Mott Prince Stephens, Cal Wickliffe 
Murdock Prou terling Wilder 
Needham „La. Stevens, Minn. Willis 
Nelson Sulloway Wood. N. 
Norris Reyburn Switzer Woods, Iowa 
Nye Roberts, Mass. Taylor, Colo. Young, Kans. 
Olmsted Roberts, Nev. Taylor, Ohio Young, Mich. 
Parran Rodenberg Thistlewood 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—12. 
Bartlett Davis, Minn. Fornes Hawley 
Brantley Dwight Gallagher James 
Burgess Fairchild Garrett Slemp 
NOT VOTING—8T. 
Aiken, S. C. De Forest Lafean jo 
Akin, N. X. Dent Langham Richardson 
Ames Dickson, Miss. Langley Riordan 
Andrus lds Levy Robinson 
Anthony Flood, Va. Lindsay Rothermel 
Barchfeld Foss Linthicum Sheppard 
Bartholdt Foster, Vt. Littlepage Sherley 
Bates Fuller Littleton Smith, Cal. 
Beall, Tex. Gardner, Mass. McCall 5 
Berger Gillett McCoy  . Stack 
Bingham Goeke McDermott Stanley 
Borland Griest McGuire, Okla. ulzer 
Bradley Hamill McHenry 5 974 
Brown Hamilton, Mich. Macon Taylor, Ala. 
Cantril Heald Maher Thayer 
coe Hill Martin, S. Dak. Townsend 
Hobson Moore, reeland 

Clark, Fla. Hubbard 5 Weeks 
Copley Hughes, Ga. Oldfield Whitacre 
Cox, Ind. Kindr Padgett Wilson, III. 
Cc rumpacker Kinkaid, Nebr. Palmer Young, Tex. 
‘Curry Konig Patten, N. Y. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Sulu (for the previous question) with Mr. Puso 
(against). 


Until March 20: 
Mr. Parren of New York with Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
Until March 23: 
Mr. AIKEN of South Carolina with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
Until March 24: 
Mr. James with Mr. McCOALL. 
Until April 2, inclusive: 
Mr, Burcess with Mr. WEEKS. 
Until April 5: 
Mr. THayer with Mr. AMES. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Dickson of Mississippi with Mr. ANTHONY. 
. McCoy with Mr. SPEER. 
. PALMER with Mr. HILL. 
. Hueues of Georgia with Mr. GRIEST. 
. LITTLETON with Mr. DWIGHT. 
. Fiers with Mr. LANGLEY. 
. GALLAGHER with Mr. FULLER. 
OLDFIELD with Mr. BINGHAM. 
. SHEPPARD with Mr. BATES. 
. Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
. MoDer{Įmorrt with Mr. Foss. 
„ SAERLEY with Mr. GILLETT. 
. CrarK of Florida with Mr. LANGHAM. 
Mr. Macoy with Mr. Surra of California. 
Mr. BEALL of Texas with Mr. Hawxry (on all bills except in- 
come tax). 
Mr. Dent with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 
. Brown with Mr, BARCHFELD, 
. CARLIN: with Mr. Cary. 
. Fxoop of Virginia with Mr. COPLEY. 
. Krxprep with Mr. CRUMPACKER, 
. Konto with Mr. Curry. 
. LINT HIN with Mr. Fostrr of Vermont. 
. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, 
. Papcert with Mr. Hamuton of Michigan. 
. ROTHERMEL with Mr. HUBBARD. 
. STANLEY with Mr. KINKA of Nebraska. 
. TowNseND with Mr. Larean. 
. Younce of Texas with Mr. McGurre of Oklahoma. 
. McHenry with Mr. Martın of South Dakota. 
. HAMILL with Mr. VREELAND. 
. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. WILsoxN of Illinois. 
. Linpsay with Mr. HEALD. 
For the session: 
Mr. Rionbax with Mr. ANDRUS. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. Stemp. 
Mr. Fornres with Mr, BRADLEY, 
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Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire if the gentile- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. McCatt, is recorded as voting. 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. JAMES, I have a general pair with him for 10 days, and 
I reas to withdraw my vote in the affirmative and vote “ pres- 
ent.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to close gen- 
eral debate on the pending bill in 10 minutes. Those in favor 
will say “aye”; those opposed, “ no.” 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 2 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor 
of closing general debate on the pending bill in 10 minutes will 
answer “yea” when their names are called, and those opposed 
will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 157, nays 124, 


answered “ present“ 11, not voting 101, as follows: 


YEAS—157. 
Adair Donohoe Houston eilly 
Adamson Doremus Howard Roddenbery 
Alexander Doughton Hughes N. J. Rouse 
len Edwards Hu Rubey 
Anderson, Ohio Ellerbe Humphreys, Miss. Rucker, Mo. 
Ashbrook vans Jacoway Russell 
Ayres Faison Johnson, Ky. Sabath 
Barnhart Fergusson Johnson, 8. C, Saunders 
Bathrick Ferris Jones lly 
Bell, Ga. Finley Kinkead, N. J. Shackleford 
Blackmon Fitzgerald Kitchin arp 
Boehne Floyd, Ark. Kono} Sherwood 
Booher Foster, III. Korbly ims 
Buchanan Fowler Lamb Sisson 
Bulkley Francis Lee, Ga. Slayden 
Burke, Wis. Garner Lever Small 
Burleson George * Levy Smith, N. Y. 
Burnett Glass Lewis Smith, Tex. 
Byrnes, S. C. Godwin, N. C. Linthicum 8 
Byrns, Tenn. Goldfogle Lloyd n A 
Callaway Goodwin, Ark. Lobeck Stephens, Miss. 
Candler Gould McGillicuddy Stephens, Nebr. 
Carlin Grabam McKellar Stephens, Tex. 
Clayton Gregg, Pa. Maguire, Nebr. Stone 
Cline Gregg, Tex. Mays Sweet 
Collier Gudger Moon, Tenn. Talbott, Md. 
Connell Hamilton, W. Va. Moore, Tex. Taylor, Ala 
Conry Hamlin Morrison Thomas 
Covington Hammond Moss, Ind. Tribble 
Cravens Hardwick Murray Turnbull 
Cullop Hard vecley Tuttle 
oer Harrison, Miss. O’Shaunessy Underhill 
Daugherty Harrison, N. X. age Underwood 
Davenport ay y Pepper Webb 
Davis, W. Va. Hayden Peters Wilson, N. X. 
Denver ieflin Pou Wilson, Pa. 
Dickinson Helm Rainey Witherspoon 
Dies Henry, Tex. Raker 
Difenderfer Hensley Randell, Tex. 
Dixon, Ind. olland Rauch 
NAYS—124. 
Ainey Green, Iowa McCreary Rodenbe 
Anderson, Minn. Greene, Mass. McKenzie . Rucker, Calo. 
Bartlett uernsey McKinley z lls 
Bowman Hanna McKinne Simmons 
Broussard arris McLaughlin Slemp 
Browning Hartman MeMorran Sloan 
Burke, Pa. Haugen alby Smith, J. M. C. 
Burke, S. Dak. Hayes Mann Smith, Saml. W. 
utler Helgesen Martin, Colo. Steenerson 
Calder Henry, Conn. Mondell Stephens, Cal. 
Campbell Higgins Moon, Pa Sterling 
nnon iinds Morse, Wis. Stevens, Minn, 
Cooper Howell Mott Sulloway 
Crago Howland Murdock Switzer 
Currier Hughes, W. Va. Needham Taylor, Colo, 
Dalzell Humphrey, Wash. Nelson Taylor, Ohio 
Danforth Jackson Norris Thistlewood 
Davidson a Nye Tilson 
ds Kendall Parran Utter 
Draper Kennedy Patton, Pa. Volstead 
Driscoll, M. B. Kent Payne Vreeland 
Dupre Kinkaid, Nebr. Pickett Warburton 
Dyer Knowland Plumley Watkins 
Esch Ko Powers Wedemeyer 
Estopinal La Follette Pray Wickliffe 
Farr Lawrence Prince Wilder 
Focht „Pa. Ransdell, La. Willis 
Fordney Lenroot Rees Wood, N. J. 
French Lindbergh pe bar Woods, Iowa 
Gardner, N. J. Longworth Roberts, Mass. Young, Kans. , 
Gray Loud Roberts, Nev. Young, Mich, _ 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—11, 
Akin, N. X. Davis, Minn. Gallagher James 
Bur; Dwight Garrett Olmsted 
Carter Fornes Hawley 
NOT VOTING—101, 
ken, S. C. tes Cantrill Crumpacker 
a 7 Beall, Tex. wt 
Andrus rger Catlin De Forest 
Ansberry Bingham Clark, Fla. nt 
Anthony Borland Claypool Dickson, Miss, 
Austin Bradley Copley Driscoll, D. A. 
Barchfeld Brantley Cox, Ind. Fairchild 
Bartholdt Brown Cox, Ohio elds 


Flood, Va. Lafean Miller Smith, Cal. 
Foss Lafferty Moore, Pa. - Speer 
Foster, Vt. Langham Morgan Stack 
Fuller Langley Oldfield Stanley 
Gardner, Mass. Legare Padgett Sulzer 
Gillett Lindsay Palmer ‘aggart 
Goeke Littlepage - Patten, N. Y. Talcott, N. Y. 
Good Littleton Porter Thayer 
Griest McCall Post Towner 

amill McCoy Prouty Townsend 
Hamilton, Mich. McDermott Pujo Jeeks 

eald McGuire, Okla. Redfield Whitacre 
Hill McHenry Richardson White 
Hobson Macon Riordan Wilson, III. 
Hubbard Madden Robinson Young, Tex. 
Hughes, Ga. Maher Rothermel 
Kindred Martin, S. Dak. Sheppard 
Konig Matthews Sherley 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Cox of Indiana with Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. Rrcwarpson with Mr. Wiison of Illinois. 

Mr. ANsperry with Mr. PROUTY. 

Mr. Youne of Texas with Mr. Parren of New York. 

Mr. WEITE with Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York with Mr, MATTHEWS. 

Mr. REDFIELD with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Post with Mr. Larrerry. 

Mr. Legare with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 

Mr. Gorxe with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Cox of Ohio with Mr. CATLIN. 

Mr. Craypoor with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. FLoop of Virginia with Mr. OLMSTED, 

Mr. Carter with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I find that I am paired with 
the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Froop, who did not vote. I 
desire to change my vote from “nay” to “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 21213) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 21213, with Mr. Apa in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 21213, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,“ approved August 5, 1909. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. PAYNE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House, general debate is 
limited to 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 

man from New York [Mr. Payne] that I will yield him half of 
my time. 
Nr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to take the floor in my 
own right, inasmuch as the other side of the House has already 
consumed 38 minutes more time than this side. My desire is 
in accordance with the usual rule and practice of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentle- 
man from New York that I offered a liberal amount of time for 
debate on this bill, and now offer an equal division of the time 
between the gentleman and myself. The proponents of this bill 
are entitled to close, according to all the precedents of the 
House. If the gentleman from New York desires half of the 
remaining time, I will yield it to him. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman from Alabama has not oppor- 
tunity to close the debate, it is his own fault, because he made 
the motion to close this debate in 10 minutes from now, and his 
attention was called to it by me, and the figures were given 
from the desk showing that his side had consumed 38 minutes 
more than our side. Under all parliamentary law and the prac- 
tice of the House since I have been a Member of this body I am 
entitled to these 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The excess time of which the gentleman 
complains as used by this side was yielded to gentlemen who 
spoke in opposition to the bill on this side of the House, so that 
more time has been consumed in opposition to this bill than in 
favor of it. 

I will state to the gentleman from New York that I propose 
to close this debate, but if the gentleman desires one-half of the 
time remaining I will yield it to him. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair recognized yesterday first a gentle- 
man on the Democratic side of the House for an hour and next 
a gentleman on the Republican side, following the usual custom 
of recognizing first one side and then the other. The last gen- 
tleman who was recognized was a member of the committee, my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], who consumed one hour. 
Is not a gentleman on this side of the House entitled now to be 
given recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. - The Chair would answer the gentleman 
from Illinois by stating that general debate on this bill has been 
limited to 10 minutes, and the Chair feels that it is only right 
and proper, in view of that fact, to recognize the gentleman who 
is in charge of the bill—— 

Mr. MANN. Breaking over the custom heretofore of giving 
the recognition first to one side and then to the other? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, much of the time which the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratney] controlled yesterday was 
yielded to gentlemen who spoke in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am talking about recognition. He was recog- 
nized by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. He was recognized by the Chair, but he 
yielded most all of his time to gentlemen who spoke in opposi- 

| tion to the bill. The Chair recognizes the fact that those op- 
posing the bill have consumed the major part of the time de- 
voted to debate on the bill. 

Mr. MANN. If general debate has not been closed, I think 
it would be clear that the Chair would recognize gentlemen on 
this side of the House. Do I understand that because the gen- 
tleman from Alabama moved to close debate that takes away 
the right of recognition from this side of the House and trans- 
fers it ta the other side of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not make that statement. 
The Chair holds that, in view of the limited debate, it is right 
and proper to recognize the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman desire me to yield 
half the time? 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire to get all the time I can. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I decline to yield to that proposition, 
but I am willing, if the gentleman wants it, to yield him half 
the time. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Payne]. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I have been a Member of the 
House now for about 28 years, and this beats all the perform- 
ances that have ever been exhibited here by any party, by any 
leader, by any gentleman who is a Member of the House. We 
are not only confined to five hours’ debate on this important 
measure, but this morning, after offering us an hour’s debate 
in addition to what had already been had, and asking us to con- 
sent to yield half of that time to them, when they had had 40 
minutes’ more time than we had in the debate yesterday, and 
because we would not accept that monstrous proposition in re- 
gard to debate, the gentleman from Alabama immediately 
moved that general debate be closed in 10 minutes. 

Well, now, it is the duty of the Chair, protecting the minority 
of the House according to the rules and practice of the House, 
and it is the duty of every gentleman on that side of the House 
fo see to it that I have the 10 minutes. But, no; the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] comes in here and refuses 
that. “Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed that he is 
grown so great?” [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

He not only regulates that side of the House and robs us, his 
own side agreeing to it, of 40 minutes of debate, but also insists 
that he must have half of the liberal allowance of 10 minutes in 
which to close all debate. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the campaign of a year ago last fall 
was carried on the hypothesis that we on this side of the House 
had exercised the powers of a Czar, that we had been display- 
ing our power and depriving the minority of their rights. With 
what face will the gentleman go to the people next fall and say 
that he has not only equaled our record, but he has gone so far 
beyond it in playing the Czar that there is no comparison be- 
tween the two? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

He seems to think that anything that the gentleman from 
Alabama says is going down with the American people. He 
comes in here with propositions that frighten people to death 
in the business world, and the only reason that business is not 
entirely paralyzed is because the business world recognizes the 
impotency of the gentleman from Alabama to enact any of these 
measures into law. 

He may stand behind the caucus; he may deprive us of our 
rights on the floor; but there is another tribunal to judge his 
acts and judge of the measures which he brings in here, and 
no bland smile, no waving of the hand, no repeating of the 
parrot cry that “the business people of the country need not be 
alarmed” will reach the people of the country when they come 


to cast up the account with the Democratic Party in November 
next. [Applause on the Republican side.] Go on and walk over 
us. We are willing to suffer what little martyrdom there is in 
it for the time being. We are willing you should go on and 
legislate in caucus. We are willing you should go on and bring 
in tariff bills here that you dare not submit to the decent dis- 
cussion and debate that has hitherto taken place in the House 
of Representatives. You say that no business interests will be 
affected when you lay the ax at the root of the tree of the 
prosperity of the country, with the idea that your assurance will 
be accepted by the American people. There is a forum where 
we can discuss these questions, and we are willing to discuss 
them and submit them to the people of the United States, 
and in that forum there is no gentleman from Alabama to cut 
us 5 to five minutes’ debate. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side], it is evident from the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] that he did not desire time to 
discuss the bill before the House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] No man on that side of the House can justly lay the 
charge at the door of the controlling party in this House that 
it has not been fair in the consideration of the great measures 
that have come before the House of Representatives. We have 
discarded your cloture rule, and by your dilatory tactics to-day 
you are trying to congest legislation by consuming time, so that 
at the end of this session you will force us to adopt your drastic 
Republican rules to pass legislation before, this Congress ad- 
journs. Nobody in the country is misled by the tactics you are 
playing. We propose to show to the American people that we 
can pass the legislation that this country demands without 
drastic rules or stifling legitimate debate. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I offered to the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Payne] the day before yesterday 11 hours’ debate on this 
bill. He declined to accept it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I made a proposition to vote on Saturday, and 
I have had no reply to that, except the gentleman’s motion. 
[Cries of “ Regular order!“ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from New York de- 
clined, and his colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mann] declined the 
proposition. Eleven hours’ debate on this schedule, that only, 
contains four paragraphs, was more in proportion than all the 
time you allowed for debate on the Payne tariff bill when you 
brought it before this House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Last night I again offered that side of the House the privilege 
of debating this bill in a night session, and your leader put us 
on notice that he would demand a quorum. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] knows as well as I do, and the 
country knows, that most of the debate that is carried on in 
this House is carried on when a quorum is not present, and 
that if we had come here under the demand for a quorum last 
night it would have been necessary to call the roll most of the 
evening to obtain a quorum. This morning I again offered lib- 
erality in debate, and proposed to allow two hours’ debate on 
this bill before it was voted on; and now, when the general de- 
bate is closed, I propose to allow every Member of this Hanse 
to have an opportunity, within reasonable limitations, to pre- 
sent amendments to this bill and to consider it legitimately. 

When the Payne tariff bill was before this House for consid- 
eration, did the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] allow 
any man on this floor to propose to put sugar on the free list 
or to cut down the high-tariff duties that he was putting on the 
bellies of the American people? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] He brought in a rule here under which there was no 
opportunity whatever to amend this schedule or to consider it. 
He drove it through by a party majority. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
was willing to have reasonable and liberal debate on this bill, 
but it does not need debate. The main question involved in 
this bill is one simple proposition, and that is as to whether you 
are going to remove the burden of $115,000,000 of taxation that 
you are levying to-day on the consuming masses of the Ameri- 
can people, or whether you are willing to vote to put this sched- 
ule on the free list and to tax to a reasonable extent the great 
idle wealth of America. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having expired, the Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the day following the passa 
of this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid the rates of du 
which are prescribed in the paragraphs of this act upon the articles 
hereinafter enumerated, when imported from any foreign country into 
the United States or into any of its issessions (except the Philippine 
Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), and the said Daraga pho 
and sections shall constitute and be a substitute for paragrapbs to 
219, inclusive, of section 1 of an act entitled “An act to provide reye- 
nue, equalize duties, and 5 the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, approved August 5, 1909. 
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Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 Strike out all of line 3, page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the words: 

That on and after the Ist day of October, 1912.” 
Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
the Democratic majority of this House for having reported out 
of the committee one of the features of a bill introduced by me 
at the last session. I introduced a bill last session placing sugar 
on the free list. It was the first bill to place sugar on the free 
list that has been introduced in 10 years. I coupled with it an- 
| other very important provision which I think ought to have been 
reported with and as a part of this bill. My bill provided for an 
increase of internal-revenue tax on tobacco, cigars, and so forth, 
that would raise our revenue from that source about eighty to 
ninety million dollars—considerably more than double the pres- 
ent internal-revenue tax on tobacco. There is no doubt about 
the constitutionality of my proposed tobacco legislation or the 
amount of revenue that it would bring to the Treasury. If the 
committee does not agree with me as to the proposed increase of 
, internal-revenue tax on tobacco as a whole, it certainly does at 
‘least as to one item—snuff. 

The present rate on snuff is about 8 per cent of the retail 
price. The present rate on sugar is from 36 to 40 per cent of 
the average retail price. If you will raise the revenue tax on 
snuff to 40 or 50 cents a pound, it will be paying then about 

the same rate of tax as our tariff on woolen goods or our pres- 
ent rate of sugar. If you increase the tax on snuff to 50 cents 

a pound, you can raise about $12,000,000 in revenue from this 

one item, where you now raise about $2,000,000. Certainly, 
snuff is a luxury. It can not be classed by anyone as a neces- 
sity. No one needs to use it. To most people it is a disgusting 
habit, and if a man or woman persist in using it he or she 
ought to be willing to pay a high tax upon it. I say take the 
tax off of sugar and at the same time raise the tax on snuff. 

Let the man or woman who wants to use snuff pay as large a 

percentage on the retail price as a poor woman does when she 

is compelled to buy sugar for herself and her children. I hope 
the Ways and Means Committee will report my bill on tobacco, 
but, if not, certainly you can report it on snuff. 

THE PRICE OF SUGAR TO EVERY CONSUMER IS INCREASED THE FULL 
AMOUNT OF THE TARIFF—SUGAR WOULD RETAIL FOR AT LEAST 1.9 CENTS 
LESS PER POUND THAN IT NOW DOES IF THE TARIFF WERE REMOVED. 
In the discussion of the bill before us the first and most im- 

portant point to be determined is the effect that the law will 

have, if enacted, on the price of sugar to the consumer. Will 
the consumer get the full benefit of the reduction of the tariff? 

Is the price of sugar to the consumer at the present time in- 

creased by the full amount of the tariff? I say, without fear 

of successful contradiction, that the consumer does pay $1.90 a 

hundred pounds, or 1.9 cents a pound (the amount of our 

tariff), more for sugar now than we would if this bill were to 
become a law. This can easily be shown by undisputed statis- 
tics available to anyone. 

The Statistical Abstract for the United States for the year 
1910 gives the price of raw sugar in foreign countries for many 
years; also the wholesale price of granulated sugar in New 
York for the same years, which figures in part I give in the 
first and second columns below. 

I add another column, which shows the difference between 
the raw sugar mentioned in the first column and the wholesale 
price in New York. In the fourth column I will place the tariff 
for the same years. 


Table of prices of foreign raw sugar; wholesale priccs of refined sugar in 
New York, etc., from 1897 to 1910, inclusive. 


Wholesale Difference in 


8 gran- | cost of foreign Tariff on 


sugar sugar ani 
at New York | wholesale price refined sugar. 
(per pound). | in New York. 


Year. 


Column 4. 
Cocscccepeesss 2.01 4.50 2.49 1.95 
2.25 4.97 2.72 1,95 
2.39 4.92 2. 53 1.95 
2.49 5.32 2.83 1.95 
2.28 2. 55 2.77 1. 95 
1.82 4.46 2. 64 1.95 
1.71 4.04 2. 93 1. 95 
1.94 4.77 2.83 1.95 
2. 65 5. 26 2.61 1.95 
2.15 4.52 2.37 1.95 
2,11 4. 65 2.54 1.95 
5 2.38 4.90 2. 58 1.95 
. 2. 30 4.76 2.40 1. 95 
2. C0 4. 97 2. 37 1. 90 


The usual cost given for refining sugar is 40 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. I am certain that this is equal to the actual cost. 


for our sugar. 


If we add to the cost price of foreign raw sugar each year, as 
mentioned in columh 1, the cost of 40 cents for refining and 
the $1.95 tariff for the same year, we will find that this sum is 
from 10 cents to 98 cents less than the wholesale price of sugar 
in New York. This table could be run back for 40 years, and 
in no case would we find a single year where the wholesale 
price of sugar in New York was not larger than the price of 
raw sugar abroad, plus the cost of refining, plus the full tariff 
duty for each year. I would like to have some opponent of this 
bill explain this table on the theory that sugar has not cost the 
consumer the full amount of the tariff more than it otherwise 
would cost if the tariff was eliminated. In fact, the wholesale 
price of granulated sugar in New York during the 14 years 
given in the table averages 28 cents per hundred pounds plus 
the full tariff above the cost of like sugar in Hamburg. 

On page 6 of the report of the majority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee on the proposed bill is given a compara- 
tive table of the price of raw and refined sugar from 1900 to 
1911, inclusive. I quote below that part of the table which re- 
lates to granulated sugar at the different places. 

Granulated sugar. 


ice | Wholesale price ice at Ham- 
Year, at job blog at New Vork. vure and whole- 
e price at 
New York. 

* 2.64 §.32 2. 68 
1901. 2.20 5. 05 2.76 
1902. 1. 79 4.45 * 2.66 
1903. 2.11 4.63 -2,52 
1904. 2.55 4.77 2.22 
1905.. 3.00 5.25 2.25 
FTT 2.21 4.51 2.20 
1907. 2.40 4.65 2.25 
1908. 2.63 4:95 2.32 
1909. 2.78 4.76 1.98 
1910... a 3.22 4.97 1.75 
C cases 3. 20 5.34 2.14 


It will be noticed’ that in every year but one—1910—the 
price of granulated sugar in New York was from 8 to 86 cents 
plus our full tariff higher in New York than in Hamburg. In 
1910 raw sugar in Hamburg was 20 cents a 100 pounds higher 
than in foreign countries generally. This accounts for the 
fact that in 1910 there was not quite the full tariff difference 
between the price of sugar in Hamburg and in New York. 

Again, I ask any Member of the House who is opposed to this 
bill to explain why the wholesale price of sugar in New York 
is the full tariff rate, and then some, above the price of like sugar 
in Hamburg if it is not our tariff that makes the difference. 
Certain it is that during all these years we could have pur- 
chased our refined sugar in the markets of Europe for more 
than the full tariff rate less than the wholesale price in New 
York. But we would not have been compelled to go to Europe 
We can always buy it cheaper in Cuba than we 
can buy it in Europe. The price of sugar in Cuba is regulated 
by the market price in Europe. It is equal to the market price 
in Europe less the freight from Cuba. We need no facts or fig- 
ures to prove this. Cuba must sell her sugar abroad, and natu- 
rally she sells it to the country that lies nearest to her. As 
this country is the nearest, we will always get the Cuban sugar 
for as much less than the European price as the freight rate to 
our ports is less than the freight,rate from Cuban ports to 
European ports. 

The following table in column 1 shows the price of raw beet 
sugar at the ports in Great Britain, with the transportation 
and insurance included at the ports, as shown by the Statistical 
Abstract of Great Britain, to which I have added 40 cents for 
refining. The second column shows the wholesale price of 
granulated sugar in New York. The third column shows the 
difference between the wholesale price in New York and the 
import price in Great Britain plus the refining cost of 40 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Granulated sugar. 


9 be- 
E Wholesale price in 
Vears. Great Vita, price in New aii ina aoe 
tariff un York. wholesale price 
in New York. 
2. 58 5.32 2,74 
2.17 5.05 2.75 
1.46 4.45 2.49 
224 4.63 2.39 
2. 59 4.77 2.18 
2.72 5.25 2 
2.32 4.51 2:19 
2.49 4.65 2.16 
2.09 4.95 2.42 
2.33 4.70 1. 93 
2. 94 4.97 2.03 


The average wholesale price in New York for refined sugar 
for the 11 years mentioned in the aboye table is $4.84 per hun- 
dred pounds, or the difference between the wholesale price in 
England and New York for the 11 years mentioned in the table 
is $2.10 per hundred pounds. In the table above I have included 
40 cents per hundred pounds for refining over the cost price of 
raw sugar in England. The Statistical Abstract for Great 
Britain also gives the export price—the wholesale price—of re- 
ve sugar for the years from 1900 to 1911, inclusive, which are 
as follows: 


This makes the average price for the 11 years $2.75 per hun- 
dred pounds, the difference between the price in Great Britain 
and New York averages $2.09 per hundred pounds for the 11 
years. The average price in New York, then, is 14 cents per 
hundred more than the full tariff rate. This would more than 
pay the cost of transporting the sugar from London to New York. 

I might add that frequent confusion occurs in tables by the 
word “wholesale” price in different countries. The wholesale 
price as mentioned here in the table I have given is the whole- 
sale price of refined sugar at the refiners’ and not the price of 
the wholesalers, as the word is ordinarily used. The price 
quoted in England can be absolutely relied upon. It is the price 
of sugar on board the vessel at the port where it is received, 
and the price on which duty is paid to the British Government. 
The price is accurate. No importer could fool the English of- 
ficer if he tried, and if he did the penitentiary would be open- 
ing to him the next day. These prices are more reliable than 
any you can get from a trade book or trade journal or from the 
testimony of interested parties before a committee of Congress. 

These facts show conclusively that sugar costs the consumer 
the full amount of the tariff above what he would otherwise 
pay; but if other evidence were needed, I haye here an au- 
thority which, I assume, to at least all of the doubting Repub- 
icans, will be overwhelmingly convincing. The Committee on 
Ways and Means that reported the McKinley bill, placing all 
sugar up to No. 16 Dutch standard on the free list and only 
placing a half a cent a pound on refined sugar, in its report 
says: 

In 1888 the consumptfon of sugar in the United States was 1,469,997 
tons, or 53.1 pounds per inhabitant. f this only 189,814 tons 375, 
904.197 pounds) were produced in the United States, and 1,280,185 tons, 
or sevemeighths of our consumption, were imported. We have not at 
hand the statistics of sogar consumption and production for 1889, but 
the relative proportion of domestic to foreign production was substan- 
tially the same. So large a porton of sugar is imported that the home 
8 of sugar does not materially affect the price, and the dut, 
s therefore a tax which is added to the price not only of the import: 
but of the domestic product, which is not true of the duties imposed on 
articles oe or made here substantially to the extent of our wants. 

In 1889 the duties collected on imported sugar and molasses amounted 
to $55,975,610. Add to this the increase of price of domestic sugar 
arising from the duty and it is clear that the duty on ‘ar and mo- 
lasses made the cost of sugar and molasses consumed e people of 
this country at least $64,000,000, or about $1 for each man, woman, 
and child the United States more than it would have been if no 
such duties had been levied and the domestic product had remained the 
same, 

This report was made by such eminent Republicans as 
Messrs. McKinley, Bayne, Dingley, PAYNE, La Fortterrr, and 
Gear. 5 

Notice this language: 

So large a portion of sugar is imported that the home production of 
sugar does not 8 affect the price, and the duty therefore a 
tax which is added to the price not only of the imported, but of the 
domestic product, which is not true of duties im on articles pro- 
duced or made here substantially to the extent of our wants. 

We do not preduce substantially sugar to the full extent of 
our wants; in fact, we produce but a slight proportion of it. 
It is stated in the report, as above mentioned, that in 1890 we 
were producing only one-eighth, or 123 per cent, of the amount 
we consumed. With 22 years of an enormously burdensome 
tariff enacted to promote the production of sugar in the United 
States, we, for the fiscal year ending 1912, will produce only 
20.7 per cent of the amount we consume. This is not a guess, 
but the percentage as given to me by the Bureau of Statistics. 
We have only increased in the 22 years since this report was 
made the proportion of production to a consumption 8 per cent. 
I will show later that this slight increase in production has cost 
the people almost $2,000,000,000 to secure it. 

That the McKinley law saved the people the full amount of 
the reduction in the tariff made by it is supported by the mi- 
nority report of the Ways and Means Committee on the Wilson 
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bill. This report was made two and a half years after the 
McKinley law went into effect. It reads in part as follows: 


The Fifty-first Congress was a protective Congress, and not believin: 
in a tariff for revenue only, wisely repealed the old Jaw, and for the fi 
time in the history of the country sugar came free to the people. This 
has resulted in a direct saving to the American people of over $200,- 
000,000, less $16,717,726 paid for bounty and $11,000,000 estimated to 
be due to bandh agit for this year, which would aggregate $27,717,000, 
Ler aor saving of over $1.25 per year for each person in the 

e ates. 


This report was signed by Thomas B. Reed, Julius C. Bur- 
rows, SERENO E. PAYNE, JOHN DALZELL, Albert J. Johnson, and 
John H. Gear. 

This enormous saving was made in two and one-half years. 
These figures can only be true on the theory that there was 
saved to the people every penny the tariff was reduced. 

Congressman Gear, of Iowa, when discussing the McKinley 
law, said: 


It also proves cooclanyoly to my mind that the duty on sugar is not 
a protective duty, but that it is a purely revenue duty to the extent of 
90 per cent of every dollar collected from the people. Sir, this duty 
In the place of being protective is a bastard revenue which has — 
in under the wing of protection and has held a place in our tariff 
schedules to which it is not entitled by reason of the fact that we can 
only produce 10 per cent of our consumption, and that all 5 
of producing sugar equal to our annual increased consumption is an 
impossibility for the cane wers of this country to accomplish. 

e are absolutely, as I have said, at the mercy of the refiners, and 
how much mercy can the poanie expect of that patriotic institution 
called the Sugar Trust? ye can from our past experience readily 
imagine. Why, sir, within a short space of time the sugar refiners, not 
content with the measure of protection given them by the tariff sched- 
ules, have organized a trust“ which embraces wit its limits about 
70 per cent of all the sugar refiners in the United States. 


Congressman Burrows, of Michigan, expressed his views as 
follows during the debate on the Wilson bill: 


Seventy-five millions of people are to be burdened with a tax on 
sugar in order to hold the yotes of the sugar-producing State of Louis- 
iana, and the Sugar Trust has had to have its demands satisfied in 
order to insure liberal contributions to the Democratic campal fund; 
while Republican Senators had but to threaten interminable Dans to 
secure full protection to the industries of their State. 


Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, of New York, said during the debate 
on the Wilson bill: 


I shall vote against each of these popgun bills except that providing 
for free sugar, and I shall be very glad to join in voting for free sugar, 
because I believe in it on prineiple. I shall vote for it, not for the pur- 
pose, as you gentlemen claim, of benefiting the ocratic Party, or 
helping you to masquerade before the people, because every man of you 
on that side of the House knows that you will not get any from sugar 
in this Fifty third Congress. 

* * * * * * * 

I am in favor of free sugar because I believe that the refiner does 
not need a duty to refine sugar profitably in this country. 
= * * s * A 


$ 
This is one of the most disgraceful acts of all the long history of 

tarif legislation. The so-called McKinley bill found this article bear- 
ing a heavy duty. This was a revenue duty, because only one-tenth of 
our consumption was produced in this coun and the other nine- 
tenths was purchased abroad. The tariff became a direct tax upon the 
consumer and it was paid by him. x a 

* * * + + = * 


And so free raw materials have vanished from the bill. Then they 
have got sugar in. They have adopted my friend’s “ad valorem,” a 
rate of 40 per cent on sugar. They have adopted it because it is such 
a rate as the importer always wants—an ad valorem rate. The im- 
porter in this instance was the great Sugar Trust; and the Sugar Trust 
demanded an ad valorem, and, of course, the Sugar Trust got it—a 
rate of 40 per cent on raw sugar, 40 per cent on refined sugar, and be- 
cause the trust does not import refined sugar an additional rate of one- 
eighth of a cent a pound on that. 


Rospert M. La FOLLETTE, now a Senator, said in a speech on 
the McKinley bill: 


This difference in policy is strikingly illustrated in the way the two 
es have dealt with two most important articles of import—sugar and 
wool. 
only produce about one-tenth of our sugar from cane, the Republican 
3 reduced the revenue 854,000,000 by placing sugar on the free 


Congressman Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, said of the 
McKinley bill: 


This bill pus sugar, for the purpose of the consumer, absolutely upon 
the free list. 
* + * + > * 2 

The country will save $45,000,000 at least the first year, and it may 
be more than that, and the industry will not be discouraged thereby. 
In doing this we test the question, moreover, of the effect of protective 
duties upon trusts and combinations, for the most flagrant and oppres- 
sive trust in the United States to-day is the trust in sugar. If it be 
true, as our Democratic friends claim, that a protective tariff promotes 
trusts, then we shall strike down this-great trust in this way. 


Senator Allison: 


My answer to that is that we have encouraged under the tariff the 
producion of sugar nearly since the foundation of the Government, and 
he result has been that there is about as much sugar produced now as 
there was in 1850, with a consumption largely in excess of the con- 
punpuon of any other country in the world. Upon other items where 
we have the capacity to produce an article to the full amount of the 
consumption we have found by experiment that the pics has been re- 
duced, That is notably so of iron and steel, but it has not been thus 
far with sugar. 


It having been shown after years of experiment that we could. 
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Senator Spooner stated his views in this language: 

There has not been a year since 1860 that If the people of the United 
States (but for the revenue which the war made necessary they should 
have to carry on the Government and pay the debts which had en- 
tailed) had ht the entire ana sugar produce and dumped ‘it 
into the Gulf they would not have made from $32,000,000 to $45,000,000. 

When the McKinley bill was under discussion Senator CULLOM 


said: 
Whether placing sugar on the free list will ape ‘i the article {o the 


consumer is doubted some. I believe it will c it. If it does 
cheapen it to the people it should paver bo LER om tho tues iis UNGAS 


it shall become necessary for revenue purposes. 
Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, of Minnesota, said: 


The coun will applaud the provisions of the bill that 
sugars under No. 16 in color upon the free list, saving annua 
consumers of the article of universal use not less than $56,000, 


WILL THE CONSUMER GET THE FULL BENEFIT IF THE TARIFF IS REMOVED 
OR REDUCED? 

It is strenuously insisted by those who desire to maintain the 
present tariff on sugar that if we do remove the tariff the con- 
sumer will not get the benefit. I am certain that this claim is 
not well founded. It certainly has no basis of fact in the 
history of our tariff on sugar to sustain it. If the proposed law 
does not reduce the price of sugar to the consumer, why should 
the sugar industry so strenuously oppose the reduction? If the 
remoyal of the tariff will not reduce the price of sugar, it cer- 
tainly will not hurt the producer. But the truth is the men en- 
gaged in the sugar industry knows full well that every penny 
we reduce the tariff a like penny will go off of the price of 
sugar to the consumer and they will get a penny less for their 
products. This has been the case in every reduction of the 
tariff we have made affecting sugar. In March, 1870, we re- 
duced the price on refined sugar from 5 cents to 4 cents. The 
following year sugar dropped a full cent a pound as compared 
with the preceding year. In March, 1883, we further reduced 
the price of refined sugar a half cent a pound and the next year 
raw sugar fell about seven-tenths of a cent a pound and refined 
about 1.2 cents a pound. In 1890, under the McKinley law, the 
price of refined sugar was reduced 3 cents a pound, and I will 
later show that the consumer got the full benefit of this 3 cents 
a pound reduction. In August, 1894, under the Wilson law, the 
tariff was increased a little over a half cent a pound. If we 
will compare the two years preceding the date that this law 
went into effect with the two years following, and take into 
account the difference in the cost of raw sugar, we will see 
that the price of sugar was increased the full amount of the 
tariff. In 1897, by the Dingley Act the tariff on refined sugar 
was increased by about six-tenths of a cent a pound. If we 
compare the three years after the Dingley law went into effect 
with the three years preceding under the Wilson law we will 
find that sugar advanced the full amount of the increased tariff 
under the Dingley Jaw over the Wilson law. ‘These facts show 
beyond disputesthat the wholesale price of sugar in New York 
during 48 years has responded in all instances to the change in 
the rate of the tariff. It can not be otherwise so long as the 
United States does not produce practically all of the sugar 
that it consumes. As long as we do not produce within 10 per 
cent of the amount that we consume the wholesale price of 
sugar will equal the import price plus the tariff duty. It is 
my conviction that the price of sugar will always be the price 
of imported refined sugar plus the tariff. 

I have just said that the McKinley law reduced the price of 
sugar the full amount that it reduced the tariff. The McKinley 
bill was introduced in this House in the spring of 1890. In 
fact, it was well known in the business world fer some months 

‘prior to that time that such a law was proposed and would 
probably be enacted. ‘The McKinley Act went into effect in 
October, 1891. By its provisions the schedule affecting sugar 
did not become operative until April 1, 1891; so for a year 
prior to the McKinley Act’s taking effect it was known that 
such 2 law would probably be enacted and known to a certainty 
six months before it became operative. 
for a full year or more before it became a law of reducing 
enormously the importations of sugar and consequently lower- 
ing the price of sugar generally at least 1 cent per pound 
during this time. During March and February, 1891, preceding 
the ist of April, the price of sugar averaged about $6.13 a 
hundred. ‘This was the price in New York on the 25th day 
of March, 1891. On the Ist day of April, 1891, when the 
McKinley Act took effect, sugar dropped to $4.50 per hundred, 

or dropped $1.63 per hundred pounds. In order to determine 

- the effect of the McKinley law on the price of sugar. If we 

examine the prices for three years immediately preceding April 


all 
to the 


three years immediately following April 1, 1891, this will 
show fairly, but not fully, the amount saved the consumers of 
this country by the McKinley law. It will be found that the 


This had the effect 


| revenues, the Republican 
1, 1891, the day the McKinley Act went into effect, and for 


average price of sugar for the three years immediately pre- 
ceding April 1, 1891, was $7.06 per hundred pounds. This 
amount would be at least 30 cents per hundred pounds more 
except for the effect of the McKinley law on sugar the year 
preceding its enactment, as I have mentioned. 

The average price for sugar for the three years succeeding 
April 1 was $4.42 per hundred; or, the price of sugar for the 
three years immediately following the McKinley law was, on 
the market of New York, $2.42 per hundred less than the three 
years immediately preceding the date the McKinley law took 
effect. To better and more clearly show you the actual results 
of the McKinley law and its great saving to the people for the 
three years following the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1891, I 
want to give you its results in dollars and cents. During the 
three years mentioned this country consumed 13,117,000.000 
pounds of sugar. By reason of remoying the tariff on raw sugar 
and reducing it to one-half cent per pound on refined sugar by 
the McKinley Act there was saved to the consumers of this coun- 
try 2.62 cents per pound, according to the market price in New 
York, for every pound consumed. Or, if we multiply 13,117,000,000 
pounds by 23 cents per pound we have $327,925,000 saved to the 
people of this country by the McKinley Act. The expenditures 
of our Government for the three years immediately following 
June 30, 1891, were $1,093,000,000. The reduction of tariff on 
sugar by the McKinley Act saved the people of the United States 
a Sum equal to 30 per cent of this amount, or 30 per cent of the 
entire cost of running this Government during those three years. 

If the McKinley law had provided for free sugar, refined or 
unrefined, the people during those three years would have saved 
$70,000,000 more. These figures which I have just given are not 
based on theory. They are not guesswork. They show exactly 
the saving that was made, and anyone can get the statistics and 
verify these figures if he desires to do so. 

That sugar was sold at a cheaper price under the McKinley 
law than it would if a tariff on this commodity was in effect 
was stated by Congressman Tom L. Johnson, afterwards mayor 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in a speech in the House on the Wilson 
tariff, in which he said: 

But ever: 
CCC 
not feel that she is robbed by our Democratic tariff reform when she 
finds that where she got 3 1 of sugar under the McKinley bill she 
now, under the Gorman bill, for the same money, gets but 2. You 
and I, with our official incomes of $5,000 a r, may not feel this tax; 
Mr. Cleveland, with bis official income of $50,000 a year, may not feel 
it; our colleagues of the Senate, especially those who soa nare bought 

front stock at the right time, may not feel it; but great mass 
of the people, by whose votes we are here—the t mass of the people 
who must count every penny of income not sufficient to enable them to 
live in halfway decent comfort—they will feel it; they will feel it at 
once, and feel it bitterly. Again will Ree gt oe! an object lesson— 


the friff is a tax. W: on dare te go to m and point to sugar as 
a sample of the way in which you have carried out your pledges to re- 
duce taxation? 


n 
And when they ask you what this tax is for, what will you tell them? 
Will you quote to them Mr. Cleveland's letter to Mr. Wilson on the pro- 
ety of taxing sugar? Will you qen to them Mr. Carlisle's letter 

t the needs of the Treasurer req the taxation of * 8 I know, 
and you know, and the people know—1I was about to shy that every Gog 
the capital knows—that the real purpose o 


that barks in the streets o 
imposing this tax is not to give revenue to the Government, but revenue 
to the boodlers. You can not disguise it from the people, for the ple 


know it already, that the purpose of this sugar tax is to put millions 
and millions in the ets of men who are already millionaires by rob- 
bing the people. ey know that this tax on sugar has been bought 
through every step of its way, carried by such open. undisguised cor- 
ruption as has never been flaunted in their faces before. They know 
that the Sugar Trust has purchased this privilege of taxing them, and 
that, though the price it may have paid may be millions, It will receive 
back millions and millions before the Treasury gets one cent. 


Congressman Andrew J. Hunter, in speaking before the House 
on the Wilson bill, quoted from a speech made by William 
McKinley during the campaign in Ohio, as follows: 


We took the tariff off of sugar and now you do not have to F ien 4 it. 
See how we have relieved you from taxation by taking the tarif off of 


raw sugar and ređucing your expenses. 

A big saving was made to the people of the United States by 
the McKinley law, according to Josrru G. Cannon in a speech 
in the House on the Wilson bill, according to the following 
statement by him made during the discussion: 

Mr. Chairman, the discussion that led to the placing of sugar on the 
free list commenced with the so-called Mills bill in 1888. The matter 
was considered by the House at 1 and under the leadership of the 
other side the schedule in the Mills bill remained substantial 
as it had been, with all its inequalities and iniquities, and was retain 
although this side of the use, I being at that time a Member, made 

ht they could to place on the free list this universal neces- 

sity, nine-tenths of which was then, as it is now, produced outside of 

our own borders. The Democratic Party refused’ to eae it upon the 

with full revenues and when it might well have been 

890, there still being necessity for the reduction of the 

in the nley Act wrote sugar To 

the free list. and has saved annually from that time to this from $1.25 
per capita alike to the rich and the poor throughout this country. 


During the debate on the Wilson bill, after its return from 


‘the Senate, Congressman Charles Hr Grosvenor, of Ohio, pre- 


1912. 


dicted that the price of sugar would advance. Subsequent 
events proved the prediction. Mr. Grosvenor said in part: 


Every man in the United States who buys sugar for the use of his 
family will find himself called upon to pay something like $1.45 to 
$1.50 for that which he could hitherto buy for $1. 


By the removal of the tariff on sugar in the McKinley law 
sugar was reduced in price, and the reduction was a great ben- 
efit to every citizen in this country. According to Congressman 
Dingley the duty has to be borne by the consumer, and in the 
debate on the ‘Wilson bill he said: 


I am opposed to raising revenue by means of taxation of 1 or 2 cents 
a pound on the imports of sugar, use sugar is an article of food as 
important as flour; so important, indeed, that the amount of money 
expended by every family in the course of a year for sugar is sub- 
stantially as great as that expended for flour; and the production in 
this country is so small, only one-tenth the amount necessary for con- 
sumption, that the price here must be fixed by the forelgn price plus the 
duty at the time; that, therefore, the duty must have unavoidably been 
im. upon consumption and as much upon the poor man’s family as 
upon the rich man's family. 

I believe the experiment which has been tried now for nearly three 
years of placing sugar on the free list, on Spe eee that nearly all of 
our consumption must be imported, has resulted in so cheapening sugar 
and so reducing the cost of living as to be of advantage to every cit 
in this country. A tax of 2 cents a pound is preety. a tax of $1.38 
for every man, woman, and child, and about $7 on each family, for the 
reason that there is so little production that the foreign cost and duty 
determine its price. Such a tax can not be justified on any ground for 
revenue, because it is clearly an imposition of a tax upon an article of 
food that distributes itself to every individual; not on account of peo- 
tection, because experience has shown that it has not develòped produc- 
tion of sugar in this country to a sufficient extent to make sugar pro- 
duction a proper subject for the application of that policy. 


Hon. Sereno E. Payne, of New York: 


Mr. Chairman, I oppose the restoration of the duty upon sugar, be- 
cause it is putting a tax upon every man’s breakfast table of at least 
a dollar a 2 for each person who sits down to that table. We took 
the duty off in 1890 and reduced the price of sugar because we produced 
but 10 per cent of the sugar we used and imported 90 per cent, and I 
hope that fact will get to the understanding some time of my friend 
from Kansas [Mr. Simpson]. $ 


William B. Allison, for many years Senator from Iowa, said: 


We have encouraged the production of sugar abroad to this extent, 
and this only, that by reducing the price of sugar to our consumers we 
have encouraged a larger consumption in our own country than would 
prevail under a duty system such as we have had hitherto, because I 
take it that all these arguments from beginning to end disclose that 
everybody now believes that to the extent we have taken this duty off 
sugar we intend to reduce the price, and the result will be the reduc- 
tion of the price to the consumer, 


A DUTY CAN NOT BE DEFENDED UNLESS THE GOVERNMENT OR THE FARMERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES GET THE BENEFIT. 

I do not believe that a tax on sugar can be justified on the 
ground that it produces a revenue. If we look upon it as a 
revenue producer, we can not defend it unless the Government 
receives the full revenue. I do not believe that we can justify a 
tariff on any food product that is a necessity on the table of 
every man, rich or poor; but be that as it may, if we are going 
to tax the importation of sugar a penny the Government ought 
to get that penny. If we are going to tax refined sugar $1.90 a 


hundred pounds, the Government should get the full $1.90. Of 


course, under our law sugar is imported raw and pays nothing 
like this tax of $1.90 a hundred pounds, but when the refinery 
gets through with it it costs the consumer the full $1.90 a hun- 
dred pounds for his sugar. The difference between our tariff 
law on raw and refined sugar is so high that no refined sugar 
is imported, but the consumer always pays a price for his 
sugar equal to the price he would pay if the imported sugar was 
refined, and pays the full tariff of $1.90 a hundred pounds. 

One of the many vicious features of our tariff is that the 
difference between the rate on raw sugar and refined sugar is 
so fixed that the refinery can get an enormous profit for the 
refining. This year we will consume 7,760,000,000 pounds of 
sugar, which will cost the consumer the highest tariff rate of 1.9 
cents a pound more than it would have cost him if sugar had 
been on the free list. If we multiply this number of pounds by 
1.9 cents a pound, we will find that our sugar will cost us for 
the fiscal year 1912 $147,000,000 more than it would have cost 
us if sugar had been on the free list. Last year the Govern- 
ment received $53,000,000 in revenue on sugar. It will cost 
the people of our country this year $147,000,000 for sugar more 
than it ought to cost, of which the Government will get 
$53,000,000 in revenue. That is to say, that out of every 147 
cents that sugar costs the people on account of the tariff the 
Government will get 53 cents. It is certainly bad enough to 
collect this $53,000,000 from a tax on sugar. How utterly 
wrong it is to collect this sum in such a way and by such a 
method that every time a man pays 53 cents to the Government 
he must pay 94 cents additional for the benefit of those people 
engaged in the, raising and manufacture of sugar, most of it 
going to the owners of sugar plantations in Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
the Philippine Islands, and the great Sugar Trust monopoly, 
which is the largest beneficiary. 
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I do not think that it will be denied that a poor man and the 
man of moderate means and the ordinary workingman and 
their families consume practically as large a proportion of sugar 
consumed in this country as the rich man and his family does. 
The man who depends upon his wages for the care of his family 
finds it hard enough to feed, clothe, and educate them without 
being compelled to pay to the Sugar Trust and to the planters 


of our island possessions 94 cents every time he pays the 

Government 53 cents. Then, looking at this tariff from a 

revenue or a financial point of view, what can be more idiotic 

than this manner of collecting reyenue? I think it far from 
wise to tax this food product, even though the Government got 
all the return from it; but what a useless and criminal waste 
of money to levy a tax of this kind on the people when the 

Government gets only.353 per cent of the tax so imposed. If 

all of our $600,000,000—the revenue that we collect annually— 

were raised by a similar process, it would cost us more than 
one billion and a half annually to do so. We would soon become 

a bankrupt Nation. Nothing but a change to a sane and wise 

method of raising our revenues could save us. Looking upon 

this tax, then, simply as a manner of raising revenue, it is an 
economical failure. 

OUR ENORMOUSLY HIGH TARIFF HAS BEEN A 
THE SUGAR INDUSTRY, 
$1,982,000,000. 

The McKinley law granted a bounty to the sugar producer 
for the purpose of maintaining and fostering the industry. The 
Wilson law provided for a tariff of 1.3 cents a pound for the 
Same purpose. The Dingley law fixed the tariff rate at 1.95 
cents a pound for the same purpose. In fact, for 120 years a 
high tariff has been maintained for the same purpose. 

a CANNON, speaking in favor of the McKinley law in 1890, 
said: 

Yet it is claimed we have not had a fair chance to establish the 
sugar industry in the United States. My friend from Iowa, Gov. Gear, 
answered that proposition the other day when he said that for 106 
years no article has been protected like sugar. In that time we have 
collected, in round numbers, $1,500,000,000 of duty upon sugar, and all 
the time the tariff was high enough for ample protection. 

Let us see what it has cost the Government since that time to 
foster this same industry. 

During the four years that the McKinley law was in opera- 
tion the Government paid in bounties the sum of $36,106,000, 
or approximately $9,000,000 a year. 

When the Democratic Party came into power in 1894 it re- 
pealed the bounty on sugar and levied a tariff of 40 per cent 
ad yalorem on all sugar imported except Hawaiian sugar, and 
one-eighth of 1 per cent on all sugar above No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard. This tariff amounted to 1.3 cents a pound more than it 
would have otherwise cost us if we could have purchased our 
sugar in the open markets of the world. Had we no duty, the 
American people would have purchased their sugar for $187,- 
391,345 less than we did. 

In 1897 the Dingley bill was enacted, increasing the tariff to 
1.95 cents a pound, or increasing it to $1.95 a hundred pounds. 
The duty on sugar was reduced under the Payne-Aldrich bill to 
1.9 cents a pound, or $1.90 per hundred. While the Dingley and 
Payne-Aldrich bills were in force, from 1897 to June 1, 1912, we 
will have consumed 91,020,352,914 pounds of sugar. This sugar 
cost the consumer $1.90 and $1.95 per hundred pounds more than 
it would have otherwise cost if we had purchased our sugar in 
the open markets of the world. To recapitulate, our sugar cost 
us during the four years the McKinley Act was in force 
$36,000,000 more than it would have cost had we purchased our 
sugar in the open market. During the three years the Wilson 
Act was in force, $187,391,345, and during the time the Dingley 
and Payne-Aldrich bills were in force up to June 1, 1910, 
$1,759,585,830 more, making a total cost since the McKinley law 
went into effect of $1,982,000,000. 

When I say the sugar cést us during this time $1,942,000.000 
more than it would have cost us in the open market, I am 
figuring on the basis of the bounty we paid during the time the 
McKinley law was in effect and on the basis that every 100 
pounds of domestic and imported sugar cost us the full tariff 
duty imposed on sugar the year that it was bought for con- 
sumption. 

Now, I want to ask you, What haye the people of this country 
to show for this enormous sum of money they have expended 
to promote the culture of sugar beets? What has it accom- 
plished toward this end? In 1890, the date of the McKinley 


FAILURE IN FOSTERING 
THOUGH IT HAS COST US IN 21 YEARS 


law, we raised of cane and beet sugar 306,000,000 pounds. This 
amount was increased in 1910 to 1,775,000,000 pounds. Or, our 
increased production amounted to 1,400,000,000 pounds. This 
may be said to be a large increase, but let us compare this with 
our increased consumption. In 1890 we consumed 3,192,000,000 
pounds. In 1912 we consumed 7,760,000,000 pounds, So our 
increased production, brought about by our tariff in 20 years, 


amounted to 1,400,000,000 pounds, but our increased consump- 
tion amounted to more than 4,568,000,000 pounds. So by spend- 
ing this enormous sum we have been able to foster the beet- 
sugar industry in this country to the extent of increasing our 
production nearly 1 pound for every 3 pounds of our increased 
consumption. Will anyone contend that on this showing, eyen 
if we maintain our present enormous tariff, there is any hope or 
prospect of supplying our home market with home-grown sugar? 

So at moŝt, if we should maintain our present high tariff on 
sugar, we could not hope to increase our production more than 
1 pound to every 3 pounds of increased consumption, but during 
the last 10 years we have not been able to anywhere near 
maintain this proportion, and the last 5 years we have not 
increased our production at all, while our censumption is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. 

In 1902 we produced of beet and cane sugar, in round num- 
bers, 1,097,000,000 pounds. We consumed the same year 
5,018,000,000 pounds. This year we will, produce, as given me 
by the Bureau of Statistics, of cane and beet sugar 1,715,000,000 
pounds, and our consumption will be 7,760,000,000 pounds. It 
will be seen that during the last 10 years our increased produc- 
tion of cane and beet sugar amounts to 618,000,000 pounds, and 
our increased consumption amounts to 2,742,000,000 pounds. So 
in the last 10 years our increased production has been to our 
increased consumption as the ratio of 1 pound to 43 pounds. 

In 1908 we produced of cane and beet sugar 1,715,000,000 
pounds. For the fiscal year 1912 we will produce 1,715,000,000 
pounds, or our increased production of cane and beet sugar has 
been nothing. 

In 1908 we consumed 6,590,000,000 pounds of sugar. In 1912 
we will consume 7, 760,000,000 pounds. In the last five years our 
increased consumption has been 1,170,000,000 pounds, and our in- 
creased production of cane sugar and beet sugar has been nothing. 

It will be noticed for the 10 years mentioned our cane and 
sugar-beet production shows an increase of 56 per cent. Our 
increased consumption in the 10 years mentioned shows an in- 
crease of 54 per cent. In the last 5 years our sugar and cane 
production has not increased at all, not even by 1 per cent, 
while our increased consumption is 17 per cent. 

I want you Members of Congress who have been talking about 
the marvelous growth of our sugar industry to stop and ponder 
on these figures for a moment. Can you find anything in these 
figures to justify the continuance of this tariff in order to pro- 
mote or encourage the industry? 

While our high protective tariff has not been able to increase 
our production of sugar in five years by a single pound, it has 
cost the people of this country an enormous sum. There is no 
bill that the people of this country have been compelled to pay 
for which they have received so little. 

During this five years we have consumed, according to the 
Statistical Abstract, 36,213,000,000 pounds. If we multiply this 
by the 1% cents a pound you will observe that within the last 
five years our present tariff, which is defended on the ground 


that it will promote our cane and sugar-beet industry, has cost |- 


us $687,000,000, without increasing the production of cane and 
beet sugar one pound. 

There have been so many wild statements made in the House 
in reference to the growth of the production of cane and beet 
sugar that I will add here a table showing the production of 
cane and beet sugar for the last 10 years and the consumption 
of sugar in the last 10 years. This will include the fiscal year 
which ends in June, 1912. The figures for 1912 are estimated 
by the Bureau of Statistics, which has given me the figures, 
stating that they are reasonably accurate and the final figures 
will vary very slightly, if any, from them. I want to ask the 
most enthusiastice defender of our present tariff on sugar if he 
really thinks, in the light of these figures, that if we maintain 
our present tariff indefinitely we can hope to produce in conti- 
nental United States more than but a small fraction of the 
sugar that we consume? On the contrary, do not the facts 


show our utter failure to promote the sugar-beet industry by 
this frightful tariff? The table shows: 


(continental). 


+ 728,650,448] 309, 211, 72831, 00, 882, 181 5,018, 972, 657 

745, 805, 875 436,811,685 | 1,182,617, 560 6, 380, 165, 502 

525, 952, 000 481,209,087 | 1,007, 101, 087 5, 661, 900, 411 

784, 000,000 484, 226,430 | 1, 268, 226, 430 6,025, 772, 362 

766, 080, 000 625, 841,228 | 1,391, 921,228 6, 491, 204, 883 

544, 320,000 967,224,000 | 1, 511,544,000] 7,080, 068, 935 

788, 480, 000 927, 256, 430 1,715,736, 430 6, 590, 822. 901 

828,800,000 | 851,768,000} 1,680, 588,000} 7,283, 363, 552 

750, 400,000 | 1,024,938,000 | 1 775,338,000 | 7,360,125, S11 

3 006,240,000 | 1, 00, 340, 000 | 1,716, 580,000 7, 222, 532, 000 
8 €89, 000,000 1, 028, 000, 0 1, 715, 000, 000 7, 760, 000, 000 
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HISTORY OF SUGAR LEGISLATION SINCE 1890. 


I think it would be instructive as well as entertaining to 
give a brief history of sugar legislation, commencing with the 
McKinley law. The McKinley Act, as heretofore stated, re- 
duced the rate on refined sugar from 34 to 3 cents per pound 
and admitted all the sugars free of duty under No. 16 Dutch 
standard. It also provided a bounty of 2 cents on sugar grown 
in the United States. This law, so far as it affected sugar, 
went into effect April 1, 1891. Early in December, 1893, the 
Wilson bill was reported from the Ways and Mens Committee. 
As reported, it reduced the rate on refined sugar from one-half 
cent to one-fourth of a cent per pound and provided for a slid- 
ing scale downward of the McKinley bounty, to the effect that 
after July 1, 1895, the bounty should be reduced each year one- 
eighth of a cent until July 1, 1901, when it should cease and 
terminate. The provision for the continuance of the bounty 
and the provision fixing the duty at one-fourth of a cent per 
pound went out of the bill. The result of this was the placing 
of all sugar on the free list. This was done by a solid Repub- 
lican vote, assisted by a sufficient number of independent Demo- 
erats to give a majority. So, in 1894 the Republican Party in 
Congress went on record as a unit in favor of free sugar. 

I will print at the end of these remarks a copy of the Wilson 
pu e. left the House for the Senate as it related to the sugar 
se e. 


Mr. PAYNE vigorously denounced the Senate for amending 
the Wilson bill by placing a tariff on sugar, with one-eighth of 
a cent added for refined sugar. He declares that this was done 
by the Democratic Senators, assisted by two or three Repub- 
lican Senators. He calls attention to the fact that it was the 
Republican Members of the House, assisted by a few Democrats, 
that placed sugar on the free list in the Wilson bill before it 
went to the Senate. Following is a brief extract from his 
speech : 

But the Sugar Trust in 1890 was stronger than we knew. It has 
gradually absorbed the outside refiners, until now it controls practically 
the entire 9 business and dictates the price to the American con- 
sumer. It is said to control the price of the raw product in Louisiana, 
it ane. the purehaser at one-fourth of a cent a pound below the 
New York market price. It is sald to have a contract with the pro- 
ducers of Hawaii, which has three years yet to run, by which it con- 
trols the entire output of these islands at the same rate of one-fourth 
cent below the New York price. Being the greatest customer for Cuban 

„it is said to have forced down the price of that market so that 
this commodity brings there one-fourth of a cent less than the same 
class of goods the markets of France and Germany. 


. 2 
The time came for ae is omar of a tariff bill. It came to the 
House from the Ways eans Committee with a protective duty 


for the trust and free sugar for the producer. The Democratic House, 
aided by a solid Republican vote, made sugar free in the bill, and in 
o the Senate. Then State of Louisiana de- 


that form it went 

manded the fulfillment of Democratic pledges. The Louisiana interests 

demanded a specific rate of duty. These are the interests to whom the 
were made—the men who had votes in the Senate. 

demanded an ad.valorem rate on 


ne agers was accepted w. I believe, from the a 
eis ished in the papers, would have given the same discrimination in 
the ad orem rate and an additional erential duty of one-fifth 


per hundred instead 
rts, 


ear. There was no 
thought of yielding to them; even the pledges of ihe Democratic cam- 
aign managers and the Senate caucus did not seem to be powerful in 
behalf, while the protection to the Sugar Trust remained as 
firmly in the bill as th the contract had been made in writing as 
well as consideration paid in 1892. 

The Wilson bill went to the Senate. The duties were raised 
generally in the Senate. Some 600 amendments were made in- 
creasing the duties on various items. The combination that 
finally voted these amendments into law included the Senators 
from Louisiana and other sugar-producing States and all the 
votes that the Sugar Trust could muster. The Wilson bill came 
back to the House and was concurred in by the House. The 
only bill that ever passed the House, as far as I have been able 
to learn, placing sugar on the free list, was the sugar schedule 
in the Wilson bill as it passed the House in the first instance 
supported by a unanimous Republican vote. If a Republican 
protectionist could have voted for free sugar in 1894, why can 
not a Republican who believes generally in the protective theory 
vote for it in 1912? If it was good Republican doctrine then it 
must be good Republican doctrine now. When the Republicans 
came into power it was necessary again to revise the tariff. 
It was necessary to raise the rate on wool; people interested in 
the metal schedule demanded a raise on it; people engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton goods demanded a raise on cotton, 
and in order to get the votes from the sugar States and the 
support of the Sugar Trust Senators, it was necessary to raise 
the rate on sugar. The friends of free sugar had no oppor- 
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tunity to vote on the sugar schedule as a separate schedule, 
and I yenture the assertion that there would be no chance to 
place sugar on the free list now if we were taking up the tariff 
law as a whole. Men who are in favor of free sugar now are 
given an opportunity to vote their convictions. 

All the provisions contained in the Wilson bill as passed and 
enacted into law which had the effect of firmly establishing and 
maintaining the sugar monopoly remains in the law at the 
present time, which this bill proposes to repeal. If Mr. PAYNE 
was sincere and right in maintaining that the Wilson bill 
would put the people of the United States in the grasp of the 
Sugar Trust—and I think he was; the subsequent history has 
proyed that his prophecy was correct—he has the opportunity 
to assist in undoing the wrong now that was perpetrated then. 
A vote in favor of the present bill will take us out of the hands 
of the Sugar Trust monopoly. 

Mr. Cannon was of the same opinion. He asserted that if 
the Wilson bill was enacted that it would further increase the 
hold of the great Sugar Trust upon the people. He said: 

But when you come, gentlemen, and demand not only that you shall 
be Rrotected, but insist that we shall further sustain this sugar ana- 
conda by a continnance of the present schedule, you ask too much}; 
we draw the line there. 

It was most strenously claimed by Mr. Payne, Mr. DALZELL, 
Mr. Dingley, and by every Republican who spoke on the sub- 
ject in 1894 that to place a tariff on sugar with a preferential 
rate in favor of refined sugar would put the people of this 
country at the mercy of the Sugar Trust. The solid Republican 
vote that succeeded in voting out the preferentia! as well as 
the duty on refined sugar voted it out on the theory that to 
len ve it in would be in the interest of the great sugar monopoly. 
It is claimed now that to repeal the law giving a preferential 
to refined sugars or to the sugar refinery would be in favor of 
the great Sugar Trust or monopoly. One of two things is cer- 
tain, the position taken by the Republican Party in 1894, led 
by the eminent men above mentioned, was in favor of the 
Sugar Trust or else the position that is taken now by the 
majority of the Republican Members is in fayor of the Sugar 
Trust. We can not blow hot and cold on this proposition. 


IS THE SUGAR TRUST IN FAVOR OF FREE SUGAR AS PROPOSED BY THE 
PRESENT BILL? 


It is claimed and will be strenuously argued that the Sugar 
Trust is in favor of free sugar. How anyone who is at all con- 
versant with the situation can seriously contend this is more 
than I can understand. It is an admitted fact that the Sugar 
Trust refines 91 per cent of all the raw sugar that is consumed 
in the United States outside of the sugar that is produced and 
refined by the beet-sugar industry. The beet-sugar plants refine 
in every instance their own sugar, Every pound of sugar that 
is imported from abroad—and it amounts to more than one- 
half of what we consume—is raw cane sugar. Something 
over 4,000,000,000 pounds of raw cane sugar are imported into 
this country annually, and 91 per cent of this enters the back 
door of the American Sugar Refining Co. to be refined. Our 
present schedule on sugar makes it utterly impossible to im- 
port successfully refined sugar. If we opened the door, as we 
will by placing sugar on the free list, to importations of refined 
sugar, their monopoly will be at an end. It is probably true 
that in that case the sugar-refining company will refine most of 
the sugar that is consumed, but the refined sugar will be in 
direct competition then with every sugar refinery in the world. 
Most of our sugar cane comes from the West Indies. We 
have a lower freight rate from that point than Europe. It 
would be impossible for the European refiners of sugar to buy 
their sugar in the West Indies, transport it to Europe, refine 
it, and then transport it back and compete with our home fac- 
tories, but the sugar refiner will be compelled to sell his 
refined sugar at a price but a trifle above the price of refined 
sugar in England or Europe. Under the present law the re- 
finer is enabled to charge an exorbitant profit for his refined 
sugar. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. has been able for the last 
10 years to purchase its raw sugar at about $2.19 a hundred. 
The average price at which it has sold it for the same 10 years, 
at wholesale, New York, is $4.84 a hundred. Most of this raw 
sugar is bought in Cuba, and the American Sugar Refining Co. 
has paid on an average about $2.19 for its raw sugar. The 
tariff on this sugar has been about $1.35 a hundred, so when 
we add the tariff to the price of the raw product its sugar has 
cost it about $3.54. If we add 15 cents a hundred, the cost of 
transporting sugar in cargo from the West Indies, we add a 
larger price for transportation than it has cost the company. 
This would make raw sugar cost the American Sugar Refining 
Co. $3.69 in New York. This company has placed this sugar 
on the market on an average for 10 years at $4.84 a hundred; 

-or it has charged the difference between $3.69, its cost, and 
$4.84, its selling price, for refining the same. It has charged 
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for refining and profit for refining, $1.15. If we assume that 
this is an exorbitant price, as we will readily see if we compare 
this cost with the cost of refining light sugar in England. Raw 
cane sugar has cost the refiner in England, on board of ship at 
the ports of England, for the last 10 years an average of $2.37 
a hundred. This was bought in the open market of the world 
and in competition with the American Sugar Refining Co. in 
New York. The average price of refined sugar in England for 
the past 10 years is $2.75 a hundred; or, the English refiner bas 
bought sugar in competition with the American Sugar Refining 
Co., refined the sugar, and placed it on the market for 38 cents a 
hundred, as opposed to $1.15 a hundred grabbed by the Sugar 
Trust by means of our protectiye tariff. The American Sugar 
Refining Co. has been able to make a profit under our tariff of 
77 cents per hundred more than an Englishman has who has 
refined the same grade of sugar. We have paid three times as 
much for the refining of our sugar as the Englishman has paid. 

No doubt one or two of the independent sugar-refining com- 
panies desire free sugar, but it is utterly absurd to undertake 
to show that the American Sugar Refining Co., which refines 
91 per cent of the raw sugar in this country, desires free sugar. 
If anything will tend to burst the monopoly they hold on the re- 
fining business, it will be free sugar. I am supported in this 
by very many eminent Republicans who made a very gallant 
fight for free sugar when the McKinley bill was before the 
House and likewise when the Wilson bill was before the House; 
also many prominent Democrats. 

Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, of New York, speaking further on the 
Wilson law, said: 

In addition to this the Senate bill provides that Hawaiian su; 


be admitted free of duty. The product amounts to 300,000, 
which would result in a bonanza of $6,000, 


r shall 
poun 
000 Re ear to be divi 
between the Hawaiian planters and the Sugar Trust, which takes the 
entire production from them. 

In order to take sway a bounty of $13,000,000 to the sugar planter 
you vote a bonus of $18,000,000 to the trust on the sugar in sight, 
one-half a cent per und differential on the four billions 8 
consumed, or $20,000, per annum, and a further bounty of 86.000,00 

r annum on Hawaiinn sugar. At the same time you place a grievous 

on every man’s breakfast table. Verily, as the President says, 
“this is a delicate subject.” 


Continuing, Mr. Payne said: 


A vote for the restoration of a duty on sugar is a vote of $5,000,000 
a r to the gentlemen who own the sugar plantations in the Hawallan 
Islands; it is a vote of $10,000,000 a year to those who own the sugar 
plantations in Louisiana and other 8 in the South and West, 
and therefore I am opposed to voting that tarif upon sugar. I am 
opposed to the scheme contained in the present bill of the majority of 

e Committee on Ways and Means, because it is simply voting a 

tuity to the producers of sugar without any prospect of a public 

nefit. No man is sanguine enough to hope, or dare express the hope, 
that the effect of this bounty in this bill will benefit the s industry 
or establish it upon a permanent basis. On the other hand, it will de- 
iy A the industry, and that very quickly and simply. The ple of 
the United States are called upon to expend $35,000, for a class com- 
pinag a few individuals, a small class—legislation for a few people 
the United States. 

I am in favor of keeping In operation the present law not only be- 
cause it has been held out to the people who would produce this sugar 
that they would have this bounty, but because . similar bounty 
Germany and France were able to build up the t-sugar industry, 
and that we shall be able under it to build up that industry in a few 
years ciently to supply the whole consumption of our own country. 


Continuing, Mr. Payne said: 


The time came for the preparation of a tariff bill. It came to the 
House from the Ways and Means Committee with a 8 duty for 
the trust and free sugar for the producer. The mocratic House, 
aided by a solld Republican vote, made sugar free in the bill, and in 
that form it went to the Senate. Then the State of Louisiana demanded 
a specific rate of duty. These are the interests to whom the pledges 
were made—the man who had votes in the Senate. 

But the — Trust appeared and demanded an ad valorem rate on 
both raw and refined sugars, with an additional discriminating duty 
on the refined. The Secretary of the Treasury drew the sugar echaduin 
and it is drawn exactly as the trust demand 

This bill went through the Senate exactly as the trust demanded it. 
Over six weeks were spent by the Democratic conferees upon this meas- 
ure and no concession was made as against the Sugar Trust. 


During the discussion of the Wilson bill JosrepH G. Cannon 
said: 


The Republican Party in writing sugar upon the free list also re- 
lieved the country from embarrassment under a treaty with the Sand- 
wich Islands which had been running for over 20 years and which per- 
mitted the product of those islands to come in free, whereas sugar 
coating. from other countries paid 2 cents a pound, and the fact that 
the per cent of the other sugar id 2 cents gave a pront of 2 
cents a pound on the Sandwich Island sugar and put into the pockets 
of Claus Spreckels and other Pacific coast people $5,000,000 a year. 
The legislation of the Republican Party cut off that tax, not one cent 
of which has been paid by the Regi tt since, and not one cent of which 
relief the Democracy proposed in 1 or at any other time to grant to 
the people. 

While an effort was being made in the Senate to put sugar 
back on a dutiable list in the McKinley bill, Senator Vest, of 
Missouri, said: 

What does this p d taxation do? It puts $20,000,000 a year 
into the pockets of enormous trust and gives them their raw ma- 
terial, the sugars under 13, free. It is done in the interest of the peo- 
ple of this country, and Senators will go upon the hustings and de- 
nounce the trusts and combines and d e t they look upon them 
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as accursed things that ought to be wiped out if any legislation can 
pong sod it—and this in the face of the fact that Mr. Havemeyer 


says if he gets his raw sugars free he can beat the English refiners. 

Congressman Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, speaking of the 
Wilson bill after it went to conference, said: -~ 

When the Wilson bill in the House of Representatives the 
stock of the great Sugar Trust, which has been watered up from nine 
millions to sixty-odd millions, was worth in the markets of the countr, 
17; to-day it is worth 107; and when this bill,goes into effect, an 
there is no longer any danger of unfriendly legislation, it will doubtless 
forge even way up to 120. Already you had added to the value of this 
stock from thirty to thirty-five millions of dollars, and you — — 
by this bill, in the interest of this trust, as admitted by Mr. Wilson, 
to take from the people of the United States forty-odd million dollars 
in sugar taxation and put every cent of it into the pockets of this 
enormous combination, (Vol. 26, pt. 10, Appendix, pt. 2 (23), p. 1356.) 

When the Wilson bill was under consideration Congressman 
Gear said: 

Let me call the attention of the House and the country to the real 
facts in the case. In the Fifty-first Con every Democrat, under 
the lead of Mr. Carlisle, voted against the free-sugar schedule. The 
House passed the schedule with free sugar up to No. 16. The bill 
went to the Senate and the Finance Committee of that body rapora 
it back to the Senate with No. 16, which is a table and culinar; 
sugar, stricken out, and inserted No. 13, which is as black as my coa 

he Senate. under the lead of Senator Carlisle, with the aid of two 
or three Republican Members, passed the bill in this shape. The bill 
went to conference. Then, as now, sugar was the pivotal point in the 
bill. But, Mr. Speaker, the conferees on the part of the House, different 
from the House conferees on this bill, were patriotic and loyal to the 
interest of the people. They stood out and caused the Senate to sur- 


render. 
Sir, they gained a signal victory; a victory for the people as dis- 
IJ. Who are 


tinguished as a surrender of the House is to-day disgrace 
the friends of the Sugar Trust? way the Democratic Party. Why 
do I say that? Sir, it is in evidence that Secretary Carlisle, with the 
consent of the President, practically drew the schedule of this bill 
we have just pa: „a schedule that has pur many millions of dollars, 
as I have shown, into the coffers of the Sugar Trust given them, 
by way of differential duties, large profits in addition. 
Continuing, Mr. Grosvenor said: 


There is not a Democrat of intelligence In the United States who 
does not to-day blush for bis eens A There is not a Democrat on 
this floor who does not know that this schedule was suggested, im- 
proved, amended, put into shape, and absolutely dominated the rep- 
resentatives of the Sugar Trus It was done in their interest, and out 
of it they will make a sum of money that is dazzling and bewildering 
in figures, during the current year. It is stated and admitted upon the 
floor here that, pending this very legislation, they have piled up almost 
a year's supply of raw sugar in the warehouses of New York. They 
import it free of asy and will call it, duty added, to the people of the 
9 and all this has been made possible by this Democratic 
administration. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO MAINTAIN THE PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN PORTO RICO, 
HAWAII, AND THE UNITED STATES. 

I think I have demonstrated that we would pay 1.9 cents per 
pound on sugar that we consume from Hawail, Cuba, and the 
Philippines, as well as that produced in the United States, more 
than we would pay if the proposed bill becomes a law. ‘The 
Bureau of Statistics informs me that this year our importations 
from Porto Rico will amount to 689,000,000 pounds. By using a 
little mathematics we will see that we pay the Porto Ricans a 
bonus of $12,000,000 annually. This equals $12 for every man, 
woman, and child in Porto Rico. Porto Rico farmed in 1910 
145,000 acres to cane sugar. This bonus or subsidy that we 
pay them amounts to $80 an dcre for every acre of land culti- 
yated to cane sugar. The wages paid in Porto Rico are prob- 
ably as light as in any place in the world. We do not need a 
tariff board to inform us that the wage scale in Porto Rico is 
less than in any country in Continental Europe that produces 
beet sugar. I venture the assertion that $80 an acre will pay 
the entire cost of producing cane sugar in Porto Rico and trans- 
port it to the city of New York. Why should we tax the man 
that works in the mines, in the rolling mill, or on the farm for 
the benefit of the cheap labor of Porto Rico? Last year Hawaii 
produced 1,110,000,000 pounds of sugar. Our bonus, or tariff, on 
this amount makes a total of $20,000,000 we paid to the people 
of Hawaii as a gratuity for raising sugar. The population of 
Hawaii is 191,000. This amounts to $105 to every, man, woman, 
and child in Hawaii, or it amounts to $525 for every family. 

The labor employed for producing cane sugar is imported 
coolie labor from Japan and China. Scarcely a penny goes to 
the employment of native Hawaiians in the raising of sugar; 
scarcely a penny goes to a man of Anglo-Saxon descent for the 
raising of cane sugar. The wages paid this coolie labor by the 
Hawaiian planters average $16 to $20 per month, the laborers 
boarding themselyes. Again, I say we need no tariff board to 
inform us that the labor cost in Hawaii is no more than it is in 
Continental Europe. Those $20,000,000 that are taken from the 
pockets of the American people to pay this gratuity to Hawaii 
does not go to the labor employed; it does not go to the Hawaii- 
ans generally; but it goes to the four or five corporations that 
own the land in Hawaii that Is cultivated to cane sugar and 
which corporations are said to be very closely allied to the great 
Sugar Trust, the American Sugar Refining Co. Last year there 
were 185,000 acres planted to cane sugar in Hawaii. This 1.9 


cents bounty per pound we paid on every pound of sugar con- 
sumed from Hawaii equals $107 an acre. This $107 an acre will 
pay for every dollar of expense of raising sugar in Hawaii and 
transporting it to the refiners in New York, and this $20,000,000 
that we give as a gratuity to the sugar planters in Hawaii and 
the Sugar Trust is wrung in a large measure from the laboring 
man, the poor man, and the man of ordinary means in America, 
What is true of Hawaii is true of the Philippine Islands, except 
that labor is paid even less in the Philippine Islands than it is in 
Hawaii. It is common knowledge that the wages paid the 
negroes on Louisiana plantations is the very lightest wage paid 
in America, and I doubt if it much exceeds the wages paid in 
Germany and France. The sugar raised in Porto Rico, Hawail, 
the Philippine Islands, and in the South amounts to about three- 
fourths of all the sugar produced in the United States and its 
island possessions, 

A trifle over one-fourth of our sugar is produced from sugar 
beets. Then only one-fourth of the sugar industry pays any- 
thing like American wages. The ordinary acre of sugar beets 
will produce about 2,400 pounds of sugar to the acre. At 1fs 
cents per pound we pay $43 an acre for every acre planted to 
sugar beets in this country. Is there any other branch of our 
farming that receives such encouragement or one-tenth part of 
such encouragement? Yet the beet-sugar man, paying the high 
wages that he pays in America, does not get one-half as many 
dollars gratuity per acre from the people in this country as the 
sugar planter in Porto Rico, about 40 per cent as much as the 
sugar planter in Hawaii, and one-half as much as the planter in 
the Philippine Islands. We farm the beet sugar in this country 
on about 440,000 acres. The farmer can not possibly make on an 
average over $15 an acre profit, so the total profit to the farmer 
on the beet-sugar industry can not be over $6,500,000. If we fol- 
low the arguments of the supporters of our present tariff to its 
legitimate conclusion, it amounts to this: That it is a wise 
policy to pay a bonus of $20,000,000 to the Hawaiian Islands, 
$12,000,000 to Porto Rico, and $9,000,000 to the Philippine Islands 
in order to give our American sugar-beet farmers $6,000,000 
profit. This is only half the story. I have shown that the 
sugar bill of the United States is $147,000,000 more than it 
otherwise would be on account of our tariff. If we deduct from 
this $53,000,000 that the Treasury receives, we compel our peo- 
ple to pay $94,000,000 more for their sugar than necessary, in 
order that our sugar-beet farmers may get a profit of $6,500,000 
for raising sugar beets. I do not know how the recital of these 
undisputed facts may affect the other Members of the House, 
but if they are true, and I solemnly assert that they are true, I 
do not see how any man can see his way clear to vote against 
this bill. Our tariff on sugar is the most iniquitous, inexcusable 
thing in our whole tariff bill.. There is nothihg in the tariff law 
that calls as loudly for a revision as does the sugar schedule. 

WILSON BILL. 


The sugar schedule of the Wilson bill as introduced in the 
House December 19, 1893, was as follows: 


Sec. 180. That the bounties authorized to be paid to producers of 
sugar by section 231 of the act entitled “An act to uce revenue, 
equalize duties, and for other papaes approved October 1, 1890, 
shall be reduced one-eighth part of their respective amounts as pre- 
scribed in said act each year, beginning with July 1, 1895, and extend- 
ing to July 1, 1901, inclusive, and shall thereafter conse and determine, 

Sec. 181. All sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in color shall pay 
a duty of five-twentieths of 1 cent per pound. 

Sec. 182. Sugar candy and all confectionery made wholly or in part 
of sugar, and on tops after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or 
In any way adulterated, 30 per cent ad valorem ; glucose, or grape sugar, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 


The sugar schedule in the Wilson bill was changed in the 
House to read as follows: 


Sec. 182. That so much of the act entitled “An act to reduce revenue, 
equalize daties, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, as 
3 for and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and 

or the payment of a bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, 
sorghum, or sugar cane grown in the United States, or from maple sa 
pate S within the United States, be, and the same is hereby, mesilate 
to take effect July 1, 1894, and thereafter it shall be unlawful to issue 
any license to gia! xg or to pay any bounty for the production of 
sugar of any kind under the sald act. 

. 183. Sugar candy and all confectionery made wholl art 
of sugar, and on sugars after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or 
in any way adulterated, 30 per cent ad valorem; glucose, or grape 
sugar, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Sugar schedule of the Wilson bill as amended by the Senate, 
concurred in by the House, and enacted into law: 

182 That so much of the act entitled “An act to reduce revenue, 
equalize duties, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, as 

rovides for and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and 
Tor the payment of a bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, 
sorghum, or sugar cane grown Jn the United States, or from maple ey 
produced within the United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, 
and hereafter it shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar 
ar to pay any. bounty for the production of sugar of any kind under 
the said act. 

1823. There shall be levied, collected, and 
all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of 


or in 


aid on all sugars, and on 
t juice, melada, concen- 
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trated melada, conerete and concentrated molasses, a duty of 40 per 
cent ad valorem, and upon all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in 
color and upon all sugars which have been discolored there shall be 
levied, collected, and rete a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per pound in 
addition to the said duty of 40 bag cent ad valorem, all sugars, 
tank bottoms, sirups of cane ju or of beet juice, melada, concen- 
trated melada, concrete or concentrated molasses which are imported 
from or are the product of any country which at the same are 
exported therefrom pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the export 
thereof shall pay a duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound in addition 
to the foregoing rates: Provided, That the importer of sugar produced 
in a foreign country the Government of which grants such direct or 
indirect bounties may be relieved from this additional duty under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe in case said 
importer produces a certificate of said Government that no indirect 
bounty has been received upon said sugar in excess of the tax collected 
upon the beet or cane from which it was produced and that no direct 
bounty has been or shall be paid: Provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to abrogate or in any manner 
impair or affect the provisions of the treaty of commercial reciprocity 
concluded between the United States and the King of the Hawallan 
Islands on the 30th day of na 1875, or the provisions of any act 
of Congress heretofore passed for the execution of the same. That there 
shall be levied, collected. and paid on molasses testing above 40 degrees 
and not above 56 degrees polariscope a duty of 2 cents per gallon; if 
testing above 56 degrees po 2 a duty of 4 cents 15 gallon. 

183. Sugar candy and all confectionery, made wholly or in part of 
sugar, and on sugars after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or 
in any way adulterated, 35 per cent ad valorem; glucose, or grape 
sugar, 15 per cent ad valorem ; saccharine, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WARBURTON. As I proposed this bill originally, I ask 
permission to consume 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to object 
to extending the gentleman’s time, but if one gentleman’s time 
is extended, another one’s will have to be, and, in order that 
each Member may have a chance under the five-minute rule, I 
must insist on the speeches being limited to five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I made a statement yester- 
day that, so far as I am concerned, read the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. WARBURTON] out of the Republican Party, 
and this morning he has certified to that statement. I am op- 
posed to the amendment, and I am opposed to any reduction 
of the duty on sugar that will not furnish adequate protection 
between the cost of production of sugar in this country and 
abroad. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
stated that the evidence before the sugar investigating com- 
mittee showed that the cost of beets in this country was less 
than that paid by the factories in Germany. I think that is a 
correct statement of the gentleman’s remarks. I have here the 
record to show the testimony before that committee, taken from 
a record furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, giving the cost 
price paid by the factories in France for beets for eight years 
to be $4.05 per ton. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What years were those? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The years 1902-3,.1903-4, and the five 
succeeding years; and for the last seven years in Germany the 
price has been $4.45 a ton. 

The records show the price paid by the factories in this coun- 
try to be far above that, and in the State of Michigan last year 
$6.91 per ton was paid; but the main point is this: The chair- 
man of the committee stated that the purity of sugar in the 
foreign beet is of less degree than in the beet in this country. 
It is just to the contrary, as testified to and as shown in the 
record that I have before me. 

Here is the evidence furnished by the official statistics ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Statistics, which obtained them from 
the bureaus of statistics in France and Germany. Mr. Willett 
testified, and I have a letter and a telegram from him certifying 
to the statement made by him, that beets in Germany testing 
174 per cent, as compared with beets of the same test in this 
country, produced from 1 to 2 per cent more sugar than the 
beets raised in this country. Let me tell you what that means. 
The difference between 1 and 2 per cent, say an average of 13 
per cent, means 30 pounds of sugar more per ton extracted from 
the beets in Germany and France having the same percentage 
of test than in this country. Thirty pounds of sugar per ton, 
at 3 cents per pound, means 90 cents per ton more value to the 
product of the factories in France and Germany for beets of 
the same percentage or fest. Or, put in another way, it means 
that a 174 per cent beet in Germany or France produces 30 to 
40 pounds more sugar per ton than does the 174 per cent beet 
of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill 
which places sugar on the free list. I regard it as the most 
important measure that has come before the House during the 
present session. Its enactment into law will reduce the cost of 
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sugar about 1} cents per pound, and by far the greater part of 
the saving of more than $100,000,000 will come to those who 
most need it—the plain people. 

It is inequitable that the millionaire or the multimillionaire, 
with all his comforts and luxuries, should pay only about the 
same amount of taxes on his requirements in sugar as does the 
laborer or the artisan, whose scanty wage is often insufficient to 
enable him to make ends meet in the ever-increasing struggle 
for existence. It is unreasonable to hold that the man with a 
very large income should not pay a larger share of the cost of 
government than the man with a very small income. 

The good people of my district with few exceptions and with no 
regard to political affiliations—for I am striving to represent all 
of them—demand free sugar and a fairer distribution of the 
burden of taxation incident to the cost of maintaining the Gov- 
ernment. Most people feel keenly the high cost of living. Those 
who never experience its pinch should be willing, nay, should 
be glad, to assist in relieving some of the pressure from those 
who can ill afford to bear it. And because the industrious and 
intelligent people of my district demand it, I would support this 
measure regardless of my own opinion in the matter. 

It is not so much my purpose to dwell on the merits of the 
pending bill as it is to touch briefly on the position of a Mem- 
ber of this House with reference to the views of his constituents. 
I contend that a Representative should reflect as far as pos- 
sible the wishes of those who selected him as their Representa- 
tive. [Applause.] j 

In thus stating my position I feel, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
on what some regard as dangerous ground. I know that this 
is regarded as positively heretical by a certain class of states- 
man whose reputation as champions of big business, vested in- 
terests, and corporate control is nation wide. I have already 
“suffered the slings and arrows” of one of the mighty war- 
riors of standpatism in the person of Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, 
former Secretary of the Treasury and now titular head of sun- 
dry financial schemes. In an address before the Jewelers’ Club 
of Philadelphia, on Saturday evening, February 26 of this year, 
Mr. Shaw made this remarkable statement: 


And one Philadelphia newspaper that reported Mr. Shaw’s 
speech added: 


It was generally understood that this shot was aimed at Congressman 
DONOHOE, who represents the Kensington district. 


Of course Mr. Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury, is 
entitled to his opinions as to the value of a Representative and 
the cowardice of the present-day Members of Congress; but 
when he gives voice to those opinions in after-dinner speeches 
even he is liable to be questioned as to their accuracy and the 
motives that prompted them. 

As to my action in this House, on which the learned gentle- 
man bases his estimate of my worth as a Representative, I 
quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 3, 1911, page 
8673, a few remarks which I made on the cotton bill (H. R. 
12812) then under discussion: 

Mr. Chairman, before this bill came before the House for considera- 
tion I felt that the conditions in my district, as well as the pledges 
which I had made in my campaign, justified my being in a ition to 
vote for or against it according as my constituents might desire, and 
therefore I took steps to exempt m from caucus action. 

In the six congressional districts comprising the city of Philadelphia 
we have upward of 200 cotton mills, one-half of which I understand 
are in my district. In order to test the sentiment of those most inter- 
ested and best informed in the textile industry, I sent the following 
letter to a gentleman whom I have known for many years as an honest 
labor leader and one of the most active in promoting the well-being of 
his fellow workers: 

“Inclosed please find copy of the Underwood cotton bill, which is 
now before House. I wish you would have a talk with a number of 
your friends—both manufacturers and workers—as early as ible 
and advise me as to how they regard the 5 measure. In such 
matters I feel that as their Representative in Congress I should be gov- 
erned by the wishes of the people, and so if those who know the textile 
business better than I do are that the bill would be injurious to 
the textile industries, I will not only vote against it but, regardless of 
my personal opinion, do whatever is in my power in opposition to its 

e” 
3 to that letter I received this mornin. 
ad £ Vote for Underwood bill; instructions from 
Fo. 25.” 

Having received this request from faithful representatives of the 
operatives in the cotton mills of my district, and having received no 
yt Bota from anyone in that district, I will gladly vote in favor 
of the = 


This, then, was “the head and front of my offending.” I re- 
quested an intelligent American mechanic to consult his friends, 
“both manufacturers and workers,” and to advise me as to 
their wishes regarding a pending measure which I felt was of 


a telegram which 
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interest to them. Had the telegram brought me the request to 
vote against the bill I would have done so. Would this haye 
been unsatisfactory to Mr. Shaw? 

Former Secretary Shaw may be right when he says that the 
Congressman who accepts the opinion of a workingman is worth 
only $1.50 per day. Is that Mr. Shaw’s estimate of the value of 
a skilled mechanic in the textile industry in Kensington? If so, 
I want to say here and now, and with all the earnestness of 
which I am capable, that such is not my estimate of the value of 
any skilled mechanic or any workingman in my district. I 
know that during the past three or four years the mill operatives 
have’ not made full time, and that they have not had even 
moderate incomes; but I will say to-day, what I said before I 
was elected a Member of this House, that if my wish could 
accomplish it there would not be an idle mill nor an idle man in 
all that great industrial center, and that my earnest hope is 
that I may be able to render such service here as will tend to 
lighten the burden and better the lot of every worker every- 
where. [Applause.] 

But Mr. Shaw knows nothing about Kensington workingmen. 
He certainly knows nothing about the man to whom he referred 
in his recent address. I admit—and I am not ashamed to say 
it—that many operatives in the textile mills know more about 
the textile industry than I do. And the same holds good in 
other lines of industry as well. And why not? An intelligent 
mechanic who has spent 10 or 15 years in his trade, who has 
made a life study of conditions affecting it, and who depends 
upon it for his livelihood, should, and, as a matter of fact, does, 
know more about it in all its phases than even the average high- 
toned, glib-tongued, after-dinner doctrinaire. And whatever be 
the shortcomings or limitations of such mechanic few will deny 
that he is more vitally interested in the prosperity and general 
betterment of his particular industry than the man who esti- 
mates the value of his services at $1.50 per day. 

As a striking illustration of his concern for the American 
workingman, and for the legitimate manufacturer, I quote from 
a recent prospectus of the American Fiber Reed Co., of which 
Mr. Shaw is, or was until recently, chairman of the board of 
directors: 


The American Fiber Reed Co. manufactures fiber and reed furniture 
with prison labor. Its factories are located inside prison walls and it 
has at the praen time 800 prisoners under contract in Maine, Ilinois, 
and Kentucky.. Prison contracts are uguall made for eight 
years and generally continue indefinitely. * * This company pays 
for its labor 52 cents per man pe day ; its competitors, who employ free 
labor, pay an average wage of about $2 per daz. e ere are 


no strikes or labor troubles in prisons. These are ideal con- 
diticns for profitable manufacturing. 

Those whose chief interest is in the great combinations of 
capital have little concern for the plain people. Everything, it 
seems, must give way to that which best insures big dividends, 
and, hence, those vast aggregations of capital whose baneful 
influence on our industrial life is felt at every turn. The inde- 
pendent manufacturer, squeezed for higher prices of trust- 
controlled raw materials, finds it more and more difficult to meet 
competition, and yet has no redress. The mills that form part 
of the consolidation of interests are operated or closed as the 
new policy may warrant without consideration for the em- 
ployees or the people of the locality in which those mills are 
located. In this way the normai trade of districts is subject to 
fluctuations and contingencies that, year after year, make it 
more difficult for the local storekeeper to exist. And thus are 
the independent manufacturer, the dealer, the mechanic, and 
the laborer all hurt in turn by the system of which vast wealth 
is the center and inordinate greed the cohesive force. 

While such men are ever alert to the needs of timid capital 
their chief concern about labor appears to be in seeing that it 
shall not be overpaid at the expense of big dividends and that 
those who consult intelligent mechanics on matters of legisla- 
tion shall be branded as cheap Representatives. And yet these, 
or such as these, are the ones who will appear on the stump 
next fall professing their deep interest in and trying to fool 
again those whose votes they need to continue and, if possible, 
increase the sway of the system. 

I would ask, in passing, what per diem value Mr. Shaw would 
place on the Congressman who would consult on matters of 
moment such great financiers as himself or Mr. Morgan or Mr. 
Rockefeller? Would he be worth, say, a million dollars per 
month, which is said to be the income of some of these worthy 
men? 

Never— 

Says Mr. Shaw— 
has there been such a cowardly body of men in 
to-day. 

And Mr. Shaw finds proof sufficient for himself in the fact 
that some of the Members of this body have fallen so low as to 
accept suggestions from American mechanics. It would seem as 


Congress as there is 


if Mr. Shaw’s lofty idea of courageous statesmanship is per- 
sonified in the Congressman who, not deigning to listen to a 
representative of the toiling masses, takes his orders from a big 
political boss or a corrupt machine whose power is founded on 
intimidation, bribery, and other forms of election fraud. 

In spite of a powerful machine the intelligent people of my 
district sent me here, and until those people change their mind 
they will be represented in Congress by one who will be glad to 
consult them on matters of legislation affecting their material 
interests. [Applause.] 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, once more our 
Democratic friends, being clothed with authority in the House 
of Representatives, are bent upon favoring foreign capital, 
foreign labor, and the foreign farmer to the injury of American 
capital, American labor, and the American farmer, as is clearly 
shown by this bill placing sugar on the free list. 

I do not favor this bill, and such is the attitude of Repub- 
licans generally, and this feeling is shared by many Democrats, 
and the method of its creation is also criticized, as is shown by 
the statement of Hon. Rosert F. Bnoussanb, in the Washington 
Post, of March 1: 

“ Representative BROUSSARD, of Louisiana, after attempting to 
find out directly from Mr. UNpERWwoop what the report would be, 
issued a statement attacking the Ways and Means Committee 
for the secrecy. 

“<The secret caucus—the dark-room operations—the blind- 
man’s buff method of legislation,’ said Representative Brovs- 
SARD, ‘ will not answer modern thought on matters affecting the 
public welfare. I fail to see the force of this. If a man is 
doing a right thing he should invite criticism. This is legisla- 
tion by caucus, with every Member blindfolded. I informed Mr. 
UNDERwoop that that system of legislating would not do. T, 
for one, will not stand for it. The people of the country haye a 
right to know what is going on here.’” 

This able and distinguished Democrat has been elected to the 
House of Representatives eight times, and at the coming ses- 
sion of the general assembly of his State he will be elected to 
the Senate for six years, beginning March 4, 1915. 
~ Mr. Brovussarp is correct. During this Congress, so far, our 
opponents haye been legislating by caucus; so much so that 
many of their Members are bound to such an extent by the 
caucus that they dare not express their own views upon many 
questions affecting the public welfare. 

Is there any wonder that only 5 hours and 40 minutes gen- 
eral debate was allowed on this bill; one of the most important 
that will be introduced in this Congress, of which the Repub- 
licans had only 2 hours and 20 minutes; a bill which will cause 
a loss of revenue annually in round numbers of $55,000,000 and 
a loss of practically $10,000,000 for every hour of general 
discussion. 

It seems a shame that any party should feel called upon to 
legislate so as to destroy the leading industry and one which 
for years has been encouraged both by the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, in a State in which there is invested in 
round numbers $120,000,000, producing an annual crop worth 


approximately $30,000,000 and employing 60,000 laborers, but 


the Democratic Party is repeating, in part, the legislation which 
brought about the dreadful conditions from 1893 to 1897. To 
be consistent they should put wool on the free list, but they dare 
not do it, fearing the further wrath and indignation of the 


farmer. 
ALWAYS A SUGAR DUTY. 


The first tariff bill, before sugar was ever made in this coun- 
try, levied a sugar duty, and in all recent years has furnished 
millions of revenue, varying from fifty millions or more, toward 
the support of the Government. What a contrast this Demo- 
cratic House presents as to sugar as compared to every other 
Congress since the foundation of the Government, ever bearing 
in mind that the Government has been levying duties on sugar 
for 123 years. 

At a great mass meeting held in New Orleans March 12 the 
attempt of the committee to place sugar on the free list was 
severely denounced. The meeting was composed of men of all 
political parties—Republicans and Democrats, laborers, sugar 
planters, and men engaged in the manufacture of sugar ma- 
chinery. It was a notable gathering of the financial, business, 
professional, political, and laboring interests of the State. It 
was shown at this meeting that the flestruction of the sugar 
industry would involve a loss of 1,000,000 tons, worth $100,- 
000,000, annually to the world’s supply, and as a result necessi- 
tate the importation of additional sugars into the United States, 
and that ultimately the price of sugar would be raised to in- 
crease the profits of the refiners, and as a further result it 
must be evident that when the refiners, only six in number, 
are able to control the market the consumer will not be bene- 
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fited, as the claim is made by many, but, upon the contrary, the 
price to the consumer will be increased. 

At this meeting Mr. H. N. Pharr, one of the leading sugar 
men of the State, is quoted in the Daily Picayune of March 13 
as saying: 

“History is about to repeat itself in the sugar industry. 

In 1894 there assembled in New Orleans a convention of a 
large and representative body of citizens of Louisiana inter- 
ested in the welfare of the sugar industry. There had been 
an upheaval of parties, and that party to which Louisiana had 
always yielded allegiance had been intrusted with the affairs 
of the Government. There was agitation for tariff reduction, 
and sugar was made the target. The bounty on sugar that had 
been established was considered by Louisiana and the beet- 
sugar people binding as a contract at least for 15 years. The 
-industry in Louisiana had nearly doubled in the time that the 
bounty had been in force, but the bounty was annulled and a 
tariff of 40 per cent placed on sugar. The convention in this 
city protested against that action. There were many present 
who are here now, and they remember of scenes and the gloomy 
conditions that succeeded the passage of the Wilson bill. Thou- 
sands of tons of cane were left in the fields because it did not 
pay to handle it, and many mills were closed, never to open 
again; properties changed hands or were mortgaged. 

“There was political confusion and chaos in the State. Life- 
long connections were seyered, and there came near being fra- 
ternal strife, and the State was shaken to the center. 

“After 18 years we meet again to oppose an act which, if 
passed and allowed to become a law, will cause the conditions 
of 1896 to pale in importance. Sugar is to be placed on the 
free list by that act. It seems especially unfortunate that men 
of our neighboring States lead in the moyement—UNDERWOOD of 
Alabama and Harpwick of Georgia.” 

Mr. Pharr said that he did not speak as a politicial partisan, 
and those who remembered him in the place he occupied as a 
man without party would not accuse him of it. He said that 
the act was neither Democratic nor protectionist and sacrificed 
the domestic sugar industry ostensibly for the benefit of the 
laborer but really for the American Sugar Refining Co., which 
would get the most benefit. He said that, laying aside tariff 
features, he believed that the majority of the American people 
would agreet that the committee at Washington had shown a 
lack of statesmanship in destroying an industry in which 
$300,000,000 or $400,000,000 is invested. 

It was being condemned by the press all over the country and 
should be denounced as buncombe of the most detestable kind, 
as the Democrats advocating it expect the President to veto 

the bill and are merely doing it for political capital. 

If the Government for years fosters an industry and then at 
once withdraws its support, the rankest free trader would re- 
coil from such vandalism. The speaker said he thought that 
Cox’s army marching on Washington and the financial depres- 
sion of those times would not be forgotten, but the present com- 
mittee in its egotism has forgotten it. 

Mr. Pharr said that the Underwood bill, if it did all that it 
was claimed it could, would do it at a dreadful price to Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and the West. It would result in destroying $50,- 
900,000 of interstate trade, $100,000,000 of foreign trade, take 
away $53,000,000 of internal revenue, and, worst of all, would 
compel the Nation to depend on foreign nations for sugar in 
peace and war, and would perpetuate monopoly and enable the 
Sugar Trust to fix prices as it pleased. How any sane man, see- 
ing the two sides of the ledger, could strike a balance for free 
trade I can not understand. 

The only argument is the cost to the wage earner. That re- 
duction would be temporary—only long enough to destroy the 
local sugar industry—and then the prices would resume their 
level or go higher. The result to the wage earner would be 
negligible, and what would free sugar mean to Louisiana? It 
would mean that 30,000 wage earners and 150,000 other people 
would be out of work, and the loss in the beet country in the 
West would be greater. The loss of employment would more 
than double this in the grinding season, and a half million peo- 
ple in New Orleans and Louisiana would be seriously crippled 
and many bankrupted. A million acres of land would be placed 
on the market and break down prices. It would stop reclama- 
tion and stop the large immigration that is coming into the 
State. The financial panic would cause others to pale into in- 
significance. It would result in reducing population and setting 
back the progress of the State 25 years. 

What is taken for-the cultivation of the soil, for machinery, 
and factory supplies from the other parts of the country would 


be wiped out, and the farms would have to be planted in cotton, 


corn, hay, truck, and so forth, to compete with the overstocked 
market. 
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Every man, woman, and child in south Louisiana would be 
seriously affected and almost every important industry in the 
United States would suffer. Every intelligent man knows that 
it is absurd to say that free sugar will not destroy the manu- 
facture of sugar in Louisiana. 

They claim that it will reduce the price 14 cents, and we know 
that the refiner and grocer will have their profit, and with 4 
cents as the price for the last 10 years, taking off 14, it will 
leave 24, or a reduction of not less than 1 to 14 cents in 
Louisiana. The result is so simple that I marvel that an in- 
telligent man could sign such a document. . 

Mr. Parr said he wished to emphasize, what was admitted, 
that the sugar ringers had spent $12,000 creating sentiment for 
free sugar; they wish to crush domestic sugar, as it is a 
dangerous competitor, and its destruction would enable the 
trust to increase on its investment. 

Mr. R. E. Lee, former labor commissioner of Louisiana, is 
quoted in the same paper as saying that he spoke from the 
standpoint of a laboring man solely and only. He said as a 
workingman to workingmen, that they do not object to being 
legislated out of a political job, but that they do object to being 
legislated out of a living. 

If this free-trade bill passes, said Mr. Lee, I say that every 
workingman will be reduced to the point of starvation within 
two weeks after it becomes a law. 

He declared that free trade in operation means rust and 
. and that honest protection means prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

If they want to establish free trade, why do not they tear 
down the immigration laws, queried Mr. Lee, and let the cheap 
labor come in with the free goods? 


IMMIGRATION AND PROTECTION LAWS GO HAND IN HAND, 


He referred to the Mills bill under the first administration of 
President Cleveland, and said that under the bill he had his 
first experience with free trade. He said he walked the streets 
of New Orleans for six months without a job, and that the 
people who know him know that he is a skillful mechanic. He 
pointed out that under the operation of the Wilson bill there 
were millions of unemployed, and that this country can not live 
under free trade. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF PROTECTION IN ENGLAND. 


When they try to foist a free-trade bill in this country, said 
Mr. Lee, let them remember that England gave 500 years of 
protection before the free-trade laws of that nation were enacted. 
He pointed out that the average industry in America is but 
66 years old, and that even now prominent English statesmen 
are advocating a protective policy for England for the better- 
ment of the laboring classes of the country. 


FREE SUGAR AND RAW MATERIAL MEAN UTTER DAMNATION IN LOUISIANA. 


Mr. James W. Porch is quoted in the same paper as saying, 
“Free sugar and ray material mean utter damnation,” and 
explained how jute bagging was saved by President Taft veto- 
ing the bill that had passed both Houses. I tell you this is un- 
American and against our institutions—something we can not 
tolerate, nor will we stand it. He showed the error of trying 
to put the United States on the level with the Mexicans and 
advocating keeping up conditions in this country. The reason 
why the United States surpasses other countries is that it has 
protected its industries and believes in the intelligent masses 
and not the intelligent few. There is no country that has felt 
direct taxation less than here, and there is no more ideal way 
of getting revenue than by the slight tax on sugar. He spoke 
of the enrichment of the refineries that would follow and of the 
fight of the people to save themselyes from the legislators. The 
country is not in a position to experiment. 

The foreign steamship agents would control the importation 
of sugar and would send it when they chose, and the refineries 
would own ships and manipulate the trade as they chose. 

The business could be so developed here that the country 
could export sugar. Mr. Porch said it was reported that UNDER- 
woop wanted to make Birmingham the steel center of the world. 
God saye us from such statesmen. 

He said that the saving feature was that there was a sane 
man in the President’s chair who will put across the bill the 
stamp of disapproval, as he saved the jute industry. 

Other distinguished and eloguent men addressed the meet- 
ing, and all condemned in severe terms the placing of sugar on 
the free list. 

While those engaged in the sugar business are familiar with 
the following facts, the general public are not. The present 
rates of duty are, viz: 

On refined sugar, $1.90 per 100 pounds. 


On raw sugar of 96°. $1.68} per 100 junds. 
On raw sugar from Cu (20 per cent les), $1.35 per 100 pounds. 
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Refined sugar is not imported. - 

The world's production and consumption of sugar are about 
16,000,000 tons, nearly evenly balanced, as you will see. 

The annual consumption in the United States is 8,500,000 tons, 


derived from the following sources: 


Tons. 
Raw cane, duty paying, chiefly from Cuba 1, 800, 000 
Raw cane, domestic, from Porto Rico — 800, 000 
Raw cane, domestic, from Loulslana . 300,000 
Raw cane, domestic, Hawaiian Islands 500, 000 
STOLL RIAD ER ce en ee ern — 2, 900, 000 
Beet sugar produéed the United States — 600, 000 
TOA a A e A O A TA 8, 500, 000 


From the above figures you will see that about one-half of 
the consumption is produced in the United States and her colo- 
nies, but Porto Rico, Louisiana, and the Hawaiian Islands have 
practically reached the limit of their productive capacity, but 
not so in the United States, for there is a great undeveloped 
acreage that can be utilized for the raising of sugar beets suf- 
ficient to supply every pound of sugar that can be consumed in 
the United States, and I believe we can yet export sugar with 
a profit even after reducing the present price to the consumer, 
and, in a word, this is to be done by the expansion of the sugar- 
beet industry, but it can not and will not be done so long as our 
Democratic opponents insist upon tinkering with the tariff. 

What we must try to do, and will do, is to produce the 1,800,000 
tons of sugar which are now purchased in foreign countries and 
enough more for our increasing population. 

The output of beet sugar in the United States in 1890 was 
2,203 tons. In 1897 it was 45,000 tons, and in 1911, 600,000 tons, 
which is about one-sixth of the Nation's consumption—38,500,000 
tons. 

Who is there beside our Democratic opponents that wants to 
destroy the cane and sugar-beet industry in the United States? 
I will tell you. The refiners of sugar, six in number, located at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, San Francisco, 
and New Orleans. And why do they want to destroy the sugar- 
beet industry? Because the refiners import the raw sugar and 
refine it and want to control the whole, not a part, of the splen- 
did sugar market of the United States, for we are the greatest 
sugar-consuming country in the world, using about one-fifth of 
the world’s entire output of sugar. z 

They raise sugar beets in Germany and other countries in 
Europe. The reports from the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington will conyince anyone that the soil and climatic 
conditions necessary to the production of beet sugar in the 
United States are equal to the best districts in Europe. 

I read an article a short time ago to the effect that the re- 
ports from the Department of Agriculture show that there is 
enough land in the United States adapted to beet culture to 
produce as much sugar in one year as the entire world has con- 
sumed since the birth of Christ. I believe this is so, for I 
believe that we are just beginning to leatn about the raising of 
sugar beets and the lands that are adapted to the same. Where 
are these lands referred to? They are located in Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, Utah, California, and 
other States, 16 in all, that we know about. I believe that in 
the State of Michigan alone we have available sugar-beet lands 
sufficient to raise every pound of sugar that is consumed in the 
United States. The honorable Secretary of Agriculture, James 
Wilson, has said more than once that there were sufficient lands 
for this purpose in Iowa and that the farmer ought to raise 
double the tons per acre that he is now doing, and no doubt as 
he becomes more familiar and understands better about the pro- 
duction of sugar beets that such will be the case, 

I was agreeably pleased and astonished to be told a short 
time ago by Mr. George McCormick, superintendent of the sugar- 
beet factory at Menominee, Mich., that the best sugar beets in 
this country were raised in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
and that if one-half of the available sugar-beet lands in the 
upper peninsular could be used for raising beets it would sup- 
ply all the sugar each year that is needed in this country. What 
a field for sugar-beet factories! 

The truth of this fact is further apparent when we consider 
that the amount of land devoted to beets in Germany any one 
year is only 10 per cent greater than the area of my own county— 
Oakland, in the State of Michigan—and that Germany on such 
an area produces in any one year two-thirds as much sugar as 
the United States consumes. 

At a recent interview which I had with Dr. Orr, of the Agri- 
cultural Department, who spent last summer in the sugar-beet 
fields of Germany, he told me that the German farmer did not 
raise sugar beets so much for the profits from the beets as to 
improve and prepare the soil for the crops which were to fol- 
low. That is not the rule in this country at this time, so far as 


I am acquainted; but, on the other hand, the farmer is raising 
beets primarily for the profit which is in the beets, and the 
preparation of the soil for the coming crop is secondary. 

We must bear in mind that although the sugar-beet industry. 
is yet an infant one in this country, thousands of people who 
have been trained in the beet fields of Europe have come to this 
country to make a home. Many of them have settled in the city. 
Many of them gladly avail themselyes of the opportunity to go 
into our beet fields and laye proven the most valuable help 
that the farmers can get in raising beets, and in many cases 
have been able to secure these laborers for the balance of the 
year in doing other work upon the farm. In these days when 
there are so many abandoned farms, largely because the farmer 
is unable to secure the necessary help, is it not better to encour- 
age these people to become tillers of the soil, either as laborers 
for others or in their own right as owners of farms, rather than 
to remain in congested centers of population? 

WAGES. 


I want to call your attention to the matter of wages. The 
lowest wages paid in the beet-sugar factories of the United 
States for common laborers, such as sweepers, loaders, and so 
forth, is $2.10 per day. The average rate of wages in these 
American factories is between $2.40 and $2.50 per day. In other 
words, the wage rate in the American beet-sugar factories is 
more than three times as great as in the European beet-sugar 
factories. 

In a word, it will be readily seen that we have not only the 
proper soil and climatic conditions for producing our own sugar, 
but we have the workmen skilled in raising the beets and an 
abundance of capital right at home to build the necessary fac- 
tories for producing all the sugar that can be consumed in this 
country, and I again want to assert, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that by reasonable encouragement the price of 
Sugar can be reduced to the consumer and the United States 
become an exporter of the same 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

Now, “the necessity for a protective tariff to build up the 
domestic beet-sugar industry is apparent from the fact that the 
Michigan manufacturer of sugar pays the farmer 23 cents per 
pound for all the sugar he is able to extract from the beets 
delivered by the farmer to the factory; that is, when the 
farmer delivers his beets to the factory he receives for them the 
equivalent of 2% cents for each pound of sugar the factory is 
able to extract from those beets.” 

This is more than the average price of the European raw 
sugar laid down in bond in New York for the 10 years pre- 
ceding January 1, 1911. 

Now, again, “if the American manufacturer of beet sugar is 
to compete with European sugar without the protection of the 
tariff, it must be apparent that the farmer must sell his beets 
at not to exceed two-thirds the price he now receives for them, 
and the workmen in the factories must work for European 
wages. 

“ In Michigan alone there are now 30,000 farmers raising beets 
for the 17 factories in this State. It is needless to say that 
they will not raise these beets unless they can make money in 
so doing. It is true that they can turn their attention to some 
other. lines of agriculture less profitable to them than the 
present beet crop, but the farmer is constantly being urged to 
diversify his crop. 2 

“Such being the case, the beet-sugar factories would have 
nothing to do, and the investors in those factories would lose 
the $70,000,000 now invested in the sugar-beet factories of the 
United States. This fact accounts for the manufacturer’s in- 
terest in the tariff on sugar. 

“ There are in the United States 71 sugar-beet factories, pro- 
ducing in round numbers 600,000 tons of beet sugar per year, 
or, practically speaking, about one-fifth of all the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States.” 

Those who are familiar with the development of the sugar- 
beet industry in Michigan know that as a result of the estab- 
lishment of this industry farm values have increased in the 
beet-sugar districts manyfold. I am able to speak advisedly 
when I say that I know that lands which I could have pur- 
chased 16 years ago in Huron County, Mich., for $10 per acre 
are now selling for from $100 to $125 and $150 per acre, and 
those who pay these prices are reaping a fine reward for their 
investment in using these lands for the raising of sugar beets. 

The fertility of the soil is being improved, and the farmer 
is raising better crops of all kinds than before this industry 
was established. Farm buildings are being improved and many 
new ones built. In the last two campaigns throughout my dis- 
trict it was a matter of daily comment that so many new, large 
red barns were being built, owing to the prosperous condition 
of the farmer. Farm mortgages are being paid, and in the 
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sugar-beet district, where the industry has been carried on, 
it is the exception to find a farmer with a mortgage on his 
farm, and it is becoming the exception to find the farmer who 
is extensively engaged in the sugar-beet industry not to find 
him owning at least one automobile, or abundantly able to do 
so if he desired. In a word, a general air of prosperity exists 
from the fact that the farmers are being paid by the Michigan 
3 in Michigan $8,000,000 annually or more for their 
eets. 
FOUR HUNDRED BEET-SUGAR FACTORIES. 

To produce in this country all the sugar that is needed 
would mean the erection of at least 400 beet-sugar factories in 
the Eastern, Central, Southern, and Western States, requiring 
an outlay of $400,000,000. 

If this industry can be properly encouraged, the interior of 
the country would be improved as conditions have improved in 
Michigan, and the beneficent blessings of the industry would be 
distributed throughout the whole country. 

If it were not for the present agitation to put sugar on the 
free list, I am informed that this year there would have been 
cight more beet-sugar factories built east and nine west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Our Democratic opponents are forever talking about destroy- 
ing the trusts. I want to suggest, first, that it would be better 
to regulate them, but if they sincerely desire to destroy the 
Sugar Trust, let them join with the Republicans in encouraging 
the building of a sugar mill in every congressional district 
throughout the Union, wherever there are sufficient lands to 
warrant the building of a mill to manufacture either cane or 
beet sugar, and the Sugar Trust will be a thing of the past. 

Destroy the cane and beet sugar industries in this country and 
how easy it will be for the six refineries to combine and control 
the price of sugar, and who is there so dense that can not 
see it? 

Tet me plead with you Democrats that you do not persist in 
destroying the cane-sugar industry in Louisiana and Texas and 
the beet-sugar industry in Michigan and other States. We have 
17 factories in Michigan, built at a cost of many millions of 
dollars, and more will be built if the industry can be encour- 
aged. It affords employment for many laborers in the field and 
in the factory at splendid wages. More than 30,000 farmers in 
Michigan are engaged in raising sugar beets, and they have 
expended many thousands of dollars in purchasing machinery 
adapted to this work, which would be practically of no value for 
any other purpose. Why not by your legislation seem to ap- 
preciate the needs of this country, and by so doing encourage 
as rapidly as possible the building of enough sugar factories to 
produce not only all the sugar that we consume in this country, 
but let us as we can become exporters of the same? 

. FREE SUGAR V. FREE WOOL. 

Of course you will be consistent and put wool on the free 
list, as you have sugar. At the extraordinary session of this 
Congress you adyocated a duty on wool for revenue purposes 
only. Wool produces, in round numbers, an annual reyenue of 
$21,000,000; sugar fifty-odd millions. You have sought to 
make up the deficiency in the case of sugar by an income tax. 
By the same course of reasoning, why not increase the income 
tax and make up for the $21,000,000 to be lost on wool? When 
the campaign is on, you will be telling the voter how necessary 
it is for him to haye cheap blankets and cheap winter clothing. 
Now is your opportunity to practice what you preach and give 
it to him. Free sugar and free wool go hand in hand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to mem- 
bers of the committee that I have come to an understanding 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAnn] that we will agree 
to a general leave to print when we get back into the House. It 
will be unnecessary to ask for any extension of time, as when 
„we get back in the House I will ask for general leave to print 
for five legislative days. 

Mr. WEDEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, California, Colorado, 
and Michigan are neck and neck in the race for first place in the 
beet-sugar production of the United States. 

In my own district many farmers are engaged in raising beets 
for the factory located at Blissfield, in Lenawee County, one of 
the greatest agricultural counties in the entire country, as well 
as for other factories within Michigan, among them those of 
Lansing, Owosso, and Mount Clemens, and also for those Ohio 
factories just over the line in Ohio at Fremont, Paulding, and 
Toledo. 

The beet-sugar business gives employment to many men in my 
own district and State. It is estimated that 34,000 Michigan 
farmers raise sugar beets, about 2,000 for every factory. Sugar- 
beet raising has increased the value of much farm land, not 
only in counties of my own district but throughout the State, 
and has come to be an important business in Michigan. Then, 


too, the 17 Michigan factories employ an average of 350 men 
each during the active season. 

So much for the producer and manufacturer. 

Now, as to the consumer. When sugar was especially high 
last summer it was the domestic crop, the beet-sugar crop, that 
reduced the price about 2 cents a pound. In fact, this domestic 
beet-sugar production, being all refined sugar, furnishes the only 
competition to the output of the refiners themselves. Without 
the beet-sugar competition the people have absolutely no shield 
against the refiners’ monopoly. 

In view of the advantage, then, of beet-sugar production to 
the consumer as well as to the producer, I am utterly at a loss 
to understand this proposed legislation. And when I look oyer 
the history of the country in this regard, I am still more at a 
loss. 

The first Congress that met under the Constitution in 1789 
placed a duty on sugar. If at any time since then sugar has 
been on the free list, a careful search of the statutes has failed 
to reveal the fact to me. The nearest approach to free sugar 
was under the McKinley bill, when refined sugar paid a duty 
of half a cent per pound, and the interest of the domestic pro- 
ducers—at that time almost exclusively located in Louisiana— 
was guarded by a bounty of 2 cents per pound. The Walker 
tariff of 1846, always pointed to as the model Democratic tariff, 
placed a 30 per cent ad valorem duty on sugar, while the Wilson 
bill of 1894 made the ad valorem rate 40 per cent. 

Nor is the United States alone in adopting this policy. Every 
civilized nation in the world maintains a duty on sugar. Even 
free-trade England, which does not produce a pound of sugar, 
places a duty of about 40 cents per hundred pounds on this 
commodity. The great sugar-producing countries in Europe 
maintain a higher duty on sugar than does the United States. 
Every important beet-sugar producing country in the world has 
a higher rate of duty on sugar than we now have. 

Why this reversal of a governmental policy we have followed 
for over a hundred years? Why this abandonment of the prece- 
dent established by the civilized world? Is the wisdom of the 
gentlemen constituting the present Ways and Means. Committee 
greater than that of all the Ways and Means Committees that 
have preceded them? Will you, on the other side of this Cham- 
ber, disregard the advice of such Democrats as Alexander J. 
Dallas, Daniel Manning, and John G. Carlisle in order that 
you may sit at the feet of the gentlemen who have framed this 
new fiscal policy? Is your wisdom so keen, your acumen so 
sure, your wisdom so profound that you can build more surely 
the foundation of national prosperity than did Bismarck, for 
example, who, by high tariff legislation, built up the great beet- 
sugar industry in Germany under natural conditions not any- 
where near as favorable as those in this country? 

No! The answer is not here. To such claims you make no 
pretense. You have not the slightest expectation that this bill 
will ever become a law. No responsibility attaches to the intro- 
duction of this measure. If such responsibility did follow, this 
measure would probably not be here. Even as it is, the opposi- 
tion to it, down in the hearts of many of the Members on the 
other side, is so bitter that I have no doubt enough would 
gladly break away to defeat it if it were not for the lash of the 
party caucus. If you really thought this would become a law, 
you would not lightly wipe out $53,000,000 of sure revenue with 
the probability, nay, the moral certainty, that very little, if 
any, ultimately, of the remitted duty will go to the benefit of 
the consumer. 

The real reason why this free-sugar bill has been brought 
forth is the fact that a general election is to be held next 
November. 

“Free sugar” is to be a campaign watchword. It is to be 
used in loud grand-stand oratory about lowering the cost of 
living. I freely admit that for a time, until effective competi- 
tion is destroyed, the refiners might possibly, for their own 
selfish purposes, make a temporary reduction in the cost of 
sugar, only to recoup many times over as soon as they have se- 
cured control of the market. In the end there will be no reduc- 
tion whatever—simply the destruction of a great industry 
giving employment to tens of thousands of men all over the 
country. With beet sugar removed as a competitor the refiners 
would have the field to themselves. The beet-sugar industry 
once destroyed is not easily revived, because of the length of 
time it takes to raise a crop and manufacture sugar. 

For six months a congressional committee has been inyesti- 
gating the sugar industry of the United States. Three weeks 
ago they submitted a unanimous report to the House wherein 
they find that there is a Sugar Trust, against which they lay 
21 distinct counts for violations of the laws of the land, and fer 
these violations the Government is now seeking to dissolve that 
trust. 
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An analysis of the Hardwick committee report, on pages 14 
and 15, discloses the fact that only about 12 per cent of the 
refining business in the United States is in the hands of com- 
panies conclusively shown to be independents. That leaves 
about 88 per cent of the refining business to the trust. 

Legislation beneficial to the refining interests and detri- 
mental to their competitors necessarily assists the Sugar Trust 
more than $7 to every $1 that it helps the independent refiners. 

In that most remarkable report which the majority members 
of the Ways and Means Committee make upon this free-sugar 
bill we are now considering they say: 

The refining interest is the most important factor connected with 
sugar manufacturing in the United States. Therefore the industrial 
position of refining requires primary consideration. 

Now, as about 88 per cent of the refining industry of the 
country is undoubtedly controlled by the Sugar Trust, this 
declaration of policy means but one thing, namely, that the 
interests of the Sugar Trust are considered of primary impor- 
tance by the Democratic Party in framing a sugar tariff. We 
have long wondered who it is that wears the mask with which 
the Sugar Trust decorates the copyrighted trade-mark on its 
most attractive brand—the Crystal Domino. Can it be possible 
that it is dear old Miss Democracy? Who would have thought 
two years ago, when the newspapers were filled with the reve- 


lations of the “case with the 17 holes,” when the officers and, 


employees of the Sugar Trust were being tried and convicted 
for stealing from the National Government, that in order to 
win yotes in the coming election any party would dare declare 
that the interest of the Sugar Trust requires primary cénsidera- 
tion in framing a sugar tariff? 

This is no idle claim of those on the other side of the aisle. 
They are acting in accordance with this avowed policy. Three 
weeks ago you passed a chemical bill taking bone black from 
a schedule where it pays 25 per cent ad valorem duty and 
placed it on the free list. This material is one of the principal 
items of expense in refining sugar and practically no one uses 
it except the refiners. To-day you would pass a bill which 
places raw sugar on the free list and thereby relieve these same 
refiners from paying $53,000,000 annually into the National 
Treasury. If these refiners give the consumer the benefit of 
every dollar of the tariff removed, you have saved the refiner 
$1,000,000 a year in interest charges and cost of bone black. 
Remember that 88 per cent of this saving goes into the coffers 
of the Sugar Trust. If the refiners do not permanently give to 
the consumer the full benefit of the tariff removal, and no one 
believes they will, then 88 per cent of the amount thus retained 
by the refiners also goes into the coffers of the Sugar Trust. 

Nor does the subserviency to the Sugar Trust stop here. 

In the first two lines on page 5 of the majority report of the 
Ways and Means Committee it is plainly admitted that our do- 
mestie beet sugar offers the only competition to the refining 
industry. It is practically the only sugar in the United States 
that does not pay tribute to the refining industry, 88 per cent 
of which is controlled by the Sugar Trust. On the first page 
of this same report the committee states that during the decade 
ending with 1909 the number of our beet factories increased 
117 per cent, the quantity of beets used increased 399 per cent, 
and the value of the products increased almost 700 per cent. 
Our domestic beet crop now constitutes our greatest source of 
supply other than Cuba. Here lies the real trouble. The Demo- 
cratic majority cite this wonderful development of domestic 
beet sugar, not as a cause for congratulation but as a cause for 
alarm. ‘They called before the Hardwick committee every lead- 
ing refiner in the United States. 

These men testified under oath as to the keenness of the com- 
petition given them by the domestic beet sugar and unanimously 
demanded that the duty on sugar be greatly lowered or removed 
entirely to check the growth of the domestic industry or destroy 
it completely. The Democratic Party not only listened to this 
proposal, but acceded to the demand of the most radical of these 
refiners, and their committee now reports a bill, the first of its 
kind in the history of the United States, in which all kinds of 
sugar are placed on the free list. That this bill will accomplish 
the end sought is freely admitted by the committee framing the 
measure. On page 5 of their report they give the cost of pro- 
ducing refined sugar in Germany as $2.415 per 100 pounds, and 
on the top of the next page the cost of preducing domestic beet 
sugar as $3.54 per 100 pounds. As the freight from Europe to 
New York is only 12 cents per 100 pounds, it follows inevitably 
that the European manufacturer could make 1 cent per pound 
on his sugar and still sell it at the price it costs our manufac- 
turer to produce this commodity. The European sugar pro- 
ducer will close our factories and then the refiners who plainly 
told the Hardwick committee that they were not afraid of 
world competition under free sugar will have an absolute mo- 

nopoly in the United States. And of this refining monopoly the 


Sugar Trust controls 88 per cent. That which the Sugar Trust 
obtained by a warfare as ruthless as any waged by a robber 
baron of the sixteenth century, the Democratic Party would 
maintain unto them even to the third and fourth generation 
more effectually than by the law of primogeniture and entail. 

Search the pages of our history and you will not find such an- 
other abject surrender to the grasping power of a monopoly. 
The Democratic Party, which proclaims from the housetops 
that it is the friend of the masses and believes in competition, 
says to the thousands of planters raising cane in the South, to 
the thousands of farmers raising beets in the North, to the thou- 
sands of workmen employed in the sugar factories of the South 
and the sugar factories of the North, you must give up your 
occupation and enter other employment unless you are willing 
to aceept the compensation paid for similar effort in Java and 
Cuba and Enrope. It says to the men who have invested 
$100,000,000 in the domestic beet-sugar industry and to the men 
who have invested a similar amount in the domestic cane in- 
dustry, you must close these factories and abandon these fields, 
It says to the people of Porto Rico and Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, we will reverse our government policy toward you and 
deprive you of your greatest source of prosperity. It says to 
Cuba, we will repudiate our treaty obligations and destroy your 
preferential market. It says to the economist, it is better to 
nurture an industry which spends $1 at home and $6 abroad, 
rather than one that spends $7 at home and none abroad, in 
producing the same commodity. It says to the historian, we 
disregard the wisdom of all the statesmen, Democratic and 
Republican, who have framed our fiscal policy during the 123 
years of our national life. It says to the civilized nations of 
the world, we haye a keener insight and a truer understanding 
of the principles of national prosperity than have you. All this 
our political opponents now say—and why? Because their lead- 
ers have listened in awe to the refiners—to Messrs. Spreckels, 
and Lowry, and Post, and Heike, and Arbuckle, and Gilmere, 
and Jamison, and Atkins, and haye learned that the industrial 
position of the Sugar Trust requires primary consideration in 
framing a sugar tariff. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate you. The Democratic donkey and 
the Sugar Trust will make a great team to haul any presidential 
band wagon. 

In closing, let me say that very little, if anything, that might 
be called a general demand, has come to me from my district 
for any such legislation. It is true there have been some peti- 
tions on the yellow printed sheets so familiar to every Member. 
These sheets, I believe it is well understood, were circulated in 
the alleged interest of the consumer by a direct representative 
of the refiners. Yon all know the testimony. 

From my old home section, from the country neighborhood 
where I was brought up, there came to me a resolution, which I 
desire to read: 


Whereas a revenue is 2 to successfully carry on the Govern- 


ment, we, the members of the ayette Grange, residents of the villa, 
of Chelsea, and of Lima, Sylvan, and Sharon Townships, litical 
Republicans and Democrats, do protest against the lowering of the 
tariff on anything raised, produced, or manufactured in this country 
that under the present law brings in a revenue to the Government. 

Believing that to lower such duties would be to lower the earning 
ability of our citizens that earn their living with their hands, whether 
they reside in the city or on country farm. 


This resolution just read is the answer of these constituents 
of mine to the blank petition sent to them for signature by the 
committee of wholesale grocers. How familiar that sounds in 
connection with the name of Lowry. 

A very intelligent letter from one of my prominent constituents 
states that in my own district there is owned $15,000,000 worth 
of real estate in sugar-beet land; that this industry has in- 
creased the value of large tracts of land, and that to disturb 
the tariff would destroy this important branch of agriculture 
and manufacture. : 

Beyond this, it would leaye the consumer absolutely at the 
mercy of the refiner—absolutely at the mercy- of the Sugar 
Trust—as already indicated. It would destroy one of the great- 
est sources of revenue, and for all these reasons it seems ut- 
terly impossible to figure out any ground on which a repre- 
sentative of the American people can base his support of this 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the pro forma amend- 
ment for the purpose of saying a word in five minutes. I am 
against this bill. It is true that in 1890 I voted for free sugar; 
but at the same time I voted for a bounty of 2 cents a pound 
on all American-produced sugar. [Applause] We did not 
need the revenue from sugar at that time. In 1888, if I recol- 
lect right, $160,000,000 of the national debt was retired and 
paid. Revenues were coming in at the rate of a hundred mil- 
lions surplus a year, and our friends, the enemy, attacked us, 
saying that we were growing extrayagant and collecting too 
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much revenue. It is true that we were collecting too much, 
and we put sugar on the free list under those conditions, 
leaving ample revenue to carry on the Government and at the 
same time giving protection to the American industry. Under 
similar conditions I would cast a similar yote. Now, when we 
need the revenue, not getting a large overplus, you propose to 
dispense with nearly $60,000,000 of revenue. You do not pro- 
pose any protection to the American industry. We Republicans 
stand for protection, whether we grow cane sugar, as they do 
in Louisiana, or beet sugar, as they do in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Utah, California, and elsewhere. [Applause.] We stand for 
the protective policy for every practical American industry. 
Having but barely scratched this country with 90,000,000 peo- 
ple, to be multiplied many times in the coming generations, we 
would utilize American labor and promote American production 
from the broad standpoint of the whole, 90,000,000 people 
instead of dividing into squads, and protecting rice because we 
happen to grow rice, but letting everything else that we do not 
happen to grow go to the devil. We consume one-fourth of 
the world’s product of sugar. 

Mr. HARDWICK. One-fifth. 

Mr. CANNON. One-fifth, the gentleman says. Perhaps he is 
more nearly correct than I. I am speaking in general terms. 
We produce in the United States and our dependencies and 
colonies one-half of all that we consume. You put it on the 
free list. You say you do this to relieve the consumer. By 
putting it upon the free list without bounty you kill the in- 
dustry. I wonder how much longer Louisiana will kiss the 
hand that smites her. I shall not vote to smite you. You are 
part and parcel of the country. So with the beet producers. 
(Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the pending amendment, not the paragraph, 
close, so that it may be disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment now 
close. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

9 5 1, line 3, after the word “ following,” insert: 
e date when the President shall declare that the. produc that a 


report of the Tariff Board shows conclusively that ty production of 
sugar in the United States will not be jeopardized 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, my . proposes to 
postpone the date when this act shall take effect until that 
time when the President of the United States shall by procla- 
mation declare that a report of the Tariff Board shows conclu- 
sively that the passage of this legislation will not jeopardize 
the sugar-growing interests of this country. I do not antici- 
pate that any such time would eyer come, but I think that that 
would be quite soon enough for the passage of this legislation. 

In their report on this bill the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee state that the industrial position 
of the refining interests require primary consideration. This 
bill, which would destroy the only competition which the 
Refiners’ Trust has, certainly gives the refining interest primary 
consideration with a vengeance. Evidently that is understood 
by those who deal in market securities. I note from the 
Washington Times of last evening and the Washington Post of 
this morning that the stocks of the American Sugar Refining 
Co.—the Sugar Trust —are quoted at 123}. From other 
reliable sources I find that the stecks of the Sugar Trust range 
from 116 on December 31, 1911, to 1183 on March 12, 1912, 
three days ago. Yesterday they were worth, as I have 
said, 1234. 3 

On the capitalization of the Sugar Trust—forty-five milion 
common and forty-five million preferred stock, or ninety million 
in all—this increase from 1183 to 123} makes a difference of 
$5.87} per share, or an advance in value of $4,837,500 in the 
stocks of the Sugar Trust since this bill was reported. The in- 
terests of the Sugar Trust have evidently received that primary 
consideration to which the committee said it was entitled. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is protecting the Sugar Trust with 
a vengeance. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman not know that on the 
18th of March the American Sugar Refining Co. held its an- 
nual meeting and made its annual statement and declared divi- 
dends showing that they had made $14,000,000 that year, and 


that that is the reason the stock went up—after that statement 
was made. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is probably in the gentleman’s mind. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And that is under the present tariff law. 

Mr. MONDELL. The stock of the American Sugar Refining 
Co. has been advancing steadily ever since the Democratic Party 
took up the consideration of this legislation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Under your own tariff law. 

Mr. MONDELL. The advance has been steady since last De- 
cember, when the price was 114; and if the gentleman wants to 
go back a little further than the date that I first stated, to wit, 
to the time when his party took up the consideration of this 
legislation, he will find that Sugar Trust stock has increased, in 
value since that time over $10,000,000. Surely the Democratic 
Party has given consideration to this great interest. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the pending 
measure. I do not believe that the removal of the duty on sugar 
is going to cheapen the cost to the ultimate consumer by the 
fraction of a cent. In my opinion the only practical and feasible 
manner in which the price of sugar can be lowered to the con- 
sumer of this country is to increase domestic production. The 
sooner we make ourselves independent of the sordid speculators 
who manipulate the foreign supply, in order to control foreign 
prices, the better it will be for the consumers of this country, for 
foreign prices affect the home market always. That was amply 
demonstrated last summer, when sugar went up to 72 cents per 
pound in this country. We obtained a taste of the fruit of this 
speculation at that time. During the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1911, sugar steadily advanced in this coun- 
try, owing to an alleged shortage in the foreign crop, until it 
reached a price of 74 cents per pound to the consumer. And then 
domestic beet sugar came upon the market. Prices dropped 
immediately. Sugar was soon selling at 5} cents per pound. 
The competition caused by the marketing of American beet sugar 
was alone responsible for this reduction. It has been the un- 
varying experience of many years that the refiners of this coun- 
try immediately raise the price of sugar to the consumer the 
moment the domestic supply of beet sugar—and likewise of do- 
mestic cane sugar—has been disposed of. And I firnily believe 
that the adoption of the pending legislation will ultimately 
destroy all domestic competition, for it is bound to destroy the 
domestic industry. 

Mr. Chairman, during the discussion of the pending measure 


‘yesterday afternoon this colloquy occurred between the gentle- 


man from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. It is found on pages 3440 and 3441 of 
the Conc IONAL RECORD; 

Mr. Forpney. The gentleman has just stated that he is wit 8 favor 


of dragging out of the 1 7 — ple the present ee of s gen- 
tleman in to the House what caused the high price 7 — pan 
the mon of August and September and October in the year 1911, 


Ta there was no domestic crop on the market? 

UNDERWOOD. It was due, to a large extent, to the Pa 
Tarig Act, which the gentleman helped to put into law. [ 
the Democratic side.] 

Sir, I think the Answer of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UnpDERwoop] is entirely unworthy of him. He is the leader of 
the Democratic majority on this floor. He is an open and 
avowed candidate for the nomination for President of the 
United States at the hands of his party. I have long admired 
his ability, even though frequently I have not been able to 
follow his reasoning. But to attribute the rise of the price of 
sugar last summer to the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act is as fallacious 
as it is indefensible. The Payne law had been in effect many 
months prior to August or September or October, 1911, and 
yet there was no abnormal change in the cost of sugar to the 
consumer during the two years that intervened from the date 
of its passage, August 5, 1909, till the speculative increase of 
last summer began. The Payne law has also been in existence 
from November, 1911, until the present time, and the price of 
sugar is aguin normal. Judging from the ill-considered answer 
of my friend from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], I am led to the belief that all 
of his reasoning upon this question is equally ill-considered and 
equally fallacious. 

Nor is the gentleman at all consistent in his attitude toward 
tariff rates on foodstuffs. In a burst of perfervid oratory, 
while explaining the pending bill, the gentleman uttered a senti- 
ment to the effect that the most unjust tax that can be levied 
on a people through their customhouses is a tax that is levied 
on the food they consume. It sounds mighty well, and when 
uttered in the orotund. tones, with befitting gesture, so char- 
acteristic of the gentleman from Alabama, small wonder that 
all of his colleagues on the Democratic side of the House broke 
forth with rapturous applause. Evidently they have short 
memories. Pepper is an article that is found on eyery table 
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in this country. It is used by the poor as well as the rich. 
Under the Payne law it is on the free list. But the Democratic 
majority of this House only a few days ago voted, practically 
unanimously, that this article of universal consumption must go 
upon the dutiable list; that the customhouses of the country 
must be utilized to collect a tax from the people of the United 
States upon a product that is found on every dinner table in 


the land. “Consistency, thou art a jewel,” but thou dost not 
adorn the Democratic leadership or the Democratic membership 
of this House. 

The gentlemen on the Democratic side of this Chamber con- 
tend that the removal of the duty on sugar is going to benefit 
the consumers of the country to the extent of the duty. The 
report of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, 
quoting Mr. Spreckels as authority for the statement, adopt it 
as their own. The distinguished leader of the Democratic ma- 
jority, quoting the same authority, also adopts it. But we have 
heard that siren song before. Those of us who were here in the 
Sixty-first Congress remember the fight for free hides. Putting 
hides upon the free list was going to make leather cheaper, and 
making leather cheaper was going to reduce the cost of shoes 
to the consumers. And hides went on the free list under the 
Payne law. What has been the result? Neither hides nor 
leather nor shoes have become cheaper; on the contrary, they 
have advanced in price. Why has not the consumer received the 
benefit of this reduction in the tariff, at least to the extent of 
the former duty? If the theories now promulgated by the Demo- 
eratic side of this House are correct, that is precisely what 
should have happened; and I feel confident that if their the- 
ories in regard to the reduction of the duty on sugar were, un- 
fortunately, put into effect, they would prove to be as equally 
unsound. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had one experience in recent years in 
reducing the duty on sugar. In the month of December, 1903, 
the Cuban reciprocity ape was passed, and the duty on sugar 
was reduced 20 per cent. 

If the contention of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD] be true, and he quoted Mr. Claus Spreckels as his au- 
thority that the reduction of the duty on sugar will inure to the 
benefit of the consumers, then the consumers of this country 
should have received the benefit of the 20 per cent reduction that 
was given under the Cuban reciprocity law. But what are the 
facts? I have here a letter from Mr. Truman G. Palmer, in 
which he gives me the exact figures in regard to the retail and 
wholesale price of sugar for several years before and several 
years after the Cuban reciprocity law was enacted. 

Mr. Palmer’s letter reads as follows: z 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Merch 7, 1912. 
Hon. Jurrus KAHN, 3 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SIR: I beg to 8 receipt of your favor of yester- 
day, and in reply I hand you herewith the New York wholesale price of 
refined sugar for four years prior to Cuban reciprocity (December, 1903) 
ears subsequent, as given by Messrs. Willett & Gray. Also, 
the United States retail price of granulated sugar for the same years, 
as given by the Bureau of Labor. The figures are as follows, the first 
column being the New York wholesale price and the second column the 
ed States retail price: 
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Trusting that this will serve your purpose, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
TRUMAN G. PALMER. 

So we see that in 1900 the wholesale price was 5.32 cents 
per pound; the retail price was 5.97 cents; in 1901 the whole- 
sale price was 5.05 cents, the retail price 5.86 cents; in 1902 
the wholesale price was 4.46 cents, the retail price 5.47 cents; 
in 1908 the wholesale price was 4.64 cents, the retail price 5.47 
cents. The average price for the four years was, wholesale, 
4.87 cents per pound; retail, 5.69 cents. And then the Cuban 
reciprocity law went into effect, and in 1904, the very year in 


which it became operative and the duty was reduced 20 per 
cent on Cuban sugar, the price to the consumer went up from 
5.47 cents to 5.80 cents per pound; in 1905 it went up to 5.92 
cents; in 1906 it was 5.59 cents; and in 1907 it was 5.67 cents. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield. I have not the time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr KAHN. So that it shows conclusively that the retail 
price of svear to the consumer went up after the passage of the 
Cuban reciprocity law instead of coming down. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, it will be contended that this reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent was made in order to help Cuba; that there 
was no suggestion of a reduction of the price to the consumer 
at the time that law went into effect. But I doubt whether any- 
one will contend that the American consumer has ever received 
any material benefit from the 20 per cent reduction in Cuban 
sugar, although the quantity of sugar imported from the island 
of Cuba under the reciprocity law has increased from 998,878 long 
tons in 1902-3 to approximately 1,900,000 long tons in 1910-11. 

In addition to the reduction of duty on Cuban sugar, Porto 
Rican sugar has been admitted free, and the production has in- 
creased from 85,000 metric tons in 1902 to 320,000 metric tons 
in 1910-11. Philippine sugar to the extent of 300,000 tons per 
annum is now admitted free, and the production in the Philip- 
pines has increased from 90,000 long tons in 1902-3 to 150,000 
long tons in 1910-11. And yet, notwithstanding all these reduc- 
tions of duty, the average American prices of raw and refined 
sugar have been uniformly higher during the past five years 
than during the preceding five years. That fact is further 
proof that the reduction of the duty does not inure to the bene- 
fit of the consumer to the extent of the duty. And why does 
not the consumer get this benefit? Because extraneous matters 
affect the price of sugar, just as they affect the price of all 
other commodities. The laws of supply and demand, the condi- 
tions of the crops; as they are affected by rain, drought, and 
flood; the efforts of speculators to control output; the strength of 
the refiners and the poverty of the planters, all havea bearing on 
the question of price of sugar, and we ought to be honest enongh 
to say so. We ought not to try to delude the American con- 
sumer into the belief that he will get his sugar cheaper to the 
extent of the duty when the duty is removed. Past experience 
shows that that is not so, and on account of the reasons I have 
just stated I am satisfied it never will be so. 

But, sir, what happened to Sugar Trust stock after the 
Cuban recipivcity law went into effect? In 1902 the common 
stock of the American Sugar Refining Co. reached a maximum 
of $1354 per share; in 1903 it fell to $1343 as the maximum 
price. In December of that year the Cuban reciprocity law 
was enacted. In 1904 Sugar Trust stock jumped to $153 per 
share, in 1905 to $154}, and in 1906 it attained a maximum of 
$157 per share. So we see that Sugar Trust stock jumped up- 
ward of $20 per share as a result of that legislation, while the 
American consumer is still waiting for a reduction on the cost 
of Cuban sugar to the extent of the differential of 20 per cent. 
And, according to the logic of the Democratic majority of this 
House, he ought to have had that reduction from the time of the 
enactment of the Cuban reciprocity law. 

Mr. Chairman, do the gentlemen on the Democratic side ex- 
pect the Sugar Trust barons, who for years have been robbing 
the Government of the United States by bribing officials in New 
York City to underweigh the amount of sugar actually arriving 
at that port, and who last summer manipulated the American 
market on account of an alleged shortage of the European crop 
so as to increase the price to the consumer 2 cents per pound, 
to immediately become public philanthropists? Do they expect 
these refiners to reduce the cost of sugar to the consumer to the 
extent of the duty, if the present tariff be taken off? It is 
idle to dream of such a thing. 

The effect of this legislation will be to kill off domestic pro- 
duction, and having killed it off we will be absolutely and 
entirely at the mercy of the sugar-refining barons. They will 
then be able to raise the cost to the consumer not alone 2 
cents but 3 or 4 or 5 cents per pound at their own sweet will. 
The effect of this legislation will be to decrease our revenues 
by $53,000,000 per annum. Instead of raising this great sum 
by an indirect tax, as is done under existing law, gentlemen 
on the other side propose to levy a direct tax on the people of 
this country. Direct taxation has never been popular in this 
country from the very beginning of our Government. It has 
generally been resorted to only as a war measure, and as soon 
as our wars have been over the people have clamored for the 
repeal of direct taxes. The temper of the American people has 
not changed in that regard. You of the majority may try to 
delude yourselves into the belief that you are fooling the peo- 
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ple, but you are not. They understand, and they will show 
their resentment at the ballot box next November. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just want to make this remark. I have 
debated this question at length, but I wish to say that such a 
speech as the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] has made 
does not do any credit to his opinion of the intelligence of this 
House. He does not show us in that statement whether the 
Cuban crop was already high or whether there was a drought 
that year or not. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I decline to yield. The gentleman declined 
to yield to me. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I decline to yield. The gentleman would 
not yield to me. I want to say this to the gentleman, that he 
must have a poor opinion of the intelligence of this House if 
he does not produce the figures as to the crop shortage or ex- 
cesses, the figures as to the rain and the drought and the floods. 
Does not the gentleman know that, for instance, as to the cotton 
crop, entirely unaffected as it is by any tariff, if there is a 
shortage in that crop the price goes up, and if there is an excess 
in the cotton crop the price goes down? And those things 
affected the Cuban prices, and as to the effect of Cuban reci- 
procity, the testimony is undisputed and indisputable that the 
Cuban prices were affected as to the American consumer to 
just one-half of the reduction in duty. The American consumer 
got one-half of the Cuban reciprocity differential; the American 
. got one-fourth of it; and the Cuban planter got one- 

ourth. 

It never was thought, Mr. Chairman, by anybody who under- 
stood the situation, that to give Cuba a 20 per cent differential 
would reduce the price of sugar to the American consumer, 
because it simply put the Cuban planter within the tariff wall 
and let him levy that much tax on American consumption, 
The purpose of the bill was entirely different from that. It was 
to help Cuba, and the only reason he did not get it all was 
because the refiners were so strong; it was because American 
capital was so largely invested there; and because the people 
there were so poor and needy that the planters and the pro- 
ducers had to sell it quickly and throw it on the market all at 
once. The gentleman’s figures are entirely misleading. He 
does not put in substantial facts that must be put in in order 
to understand the figures he quotes from Mr. Palmer. 

I now yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman’s side had refused debate on 
the matter. I had only five minutes’ of time. I might have 
gone into the thing fully if your side had given us ample time 
to discuss the matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want you to print your speech, and if 
you want it to appeal to the intelligence of this country, put in 
it the figures in reference to Cuban crop conditions and as to 
the size of the Cuban crop and the world’s crop for each year. 

Mr. KAHN. I intend to put them in, and I intend to put in 
what happened when Hawaiian reciprocity was enacted. I 
shall print my speech in full, and it will convict the gentleman 
and his party of the absolute injustice to the American people 
and the American producer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
seut that all debate on the pending amendment to this para- 
graph close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. è 
PROTEST AGAINST THE REMOVAL OF THE PRESENT DUTY ON SUGAR. 
Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, 45 years ago I left what I then 
believed to be the finest city in the United States, the only city 
which I then supposed any self-respecting American would really 
select as his permanent home—the city of Boston. My father 
had made investment in the pine lands of Michigan, and our 
only hope was that we might be able to make enough money in 
the next 10 or 15 years to enable us to get back to that city of 

Boston to spend the remainder of our days. 

As we became interested in the cutting and manufacturing of 
pine timber the dream faded away and we were glad to be 
identified with that splendid State of Michigan, a portion of 
which it is my good fortune to represent on this floor. 

When we landed in what is now the tenth district of Michi- 
gan, the railroad had reached only to its boundary. There were 
no railroads within the district, and its 200 miles of length and 
nearly 100 miles of width was a frontier country and an unde- 
veloped wilderness. In those early years I have spent winters 
in lumber camps 60 miles distant from any town or hamlet. 

Then pine was king, and that great wilderness was thinly 
populated with the sturdy pioneer lumbermen, some from Maine, 


some from Pennsylvania, other from the French and Scotch set- 
tlements of Canada, but all of hardy, virile manhood, physically 
and mentally—splendid specimens of American manhood. 

As the years rolled by there came an end to the harvesting of 
the pine. The splendid lands upon which the forests of white 
pine had grown were cleared by the hardy settlers who came in 
in those years, and what had been a wilderness rapidly de- 
veloped into a magnificent farming country. It was thought by 
many that when the cutting of the pine was finished the cities and 
towns that had grown up as a result of the lumbering industry 
would, like the busted boom towns of the West, be depopulated 
and forgotten. That has proved far from the truth. Those 
stalwart, pioneer lumbermen who had made a reasonable com- 
petence keenly watched for and sought other industries wherein 
their capital and their energies might be with profit employed. 
Among other industries, it was found that the lands in that part 
of Michigan were favorably adapted to the growing of the sugar 
beet, and in 1898—only 14 years ago—the first beet-sugar fac- 
tory was erected, and we now have three large sugar factories 
in active operation in my district. 

These factories in my district have been a great boon to the 
farming element in that locality, consuming, as they do, 3,000 
tons of beets daily during the working season. 

These three factories sliced this year 307,106 tons of beets. 
Can you realize what this means? These beets loaded on stand- 
ard freight cars would make 12,284 carloads, and if put into 
one continuous train would make a train 100 miles long, all 
loaded with sugar beets. It means that 7,848 farmers within 
my district each had a part in producing this great bulk of raw 
material, for which they received $1,750,000, or an average of 
$5.70 per ton. 

The raising of sugar beets is not an easy matter. It requires 
industry and intelligence. The progressive farmer is willing to 
enter new fields and to develop new lines, and the farmers of 
my district, by their industry and intelligence, have made a 
splendid success of sugar-beet raising, as these figures indicate. 

The output of these three factories was 58,364,000 pounds, or 
182,400 barrels, of granulated sugar. The average price ob- 
tained was $5.45 per hundred pounds, which is about 1 cent per 
pound more than the average price that the factories have re- 
ceived in all the preceding years of their existence. While the 
price was higher this year, it was by no means a profitable 
season, owing to climatic conditions more adverse this year 
than has ever been known in the history of the business. Con- 
tinuous and heavy rainfall in September, October, and Novem- 
ber made the harvesting of the beets exceedingly expensive for 
the farmers in the rain and mud. But, worse than this, in 
November there came three weeks of excessively frosty winter 
weather, freezing solid the beets as they were delivered in the 
bins of the factories. This would have worked no harm had they 
remained frozen; but the three weeks of winter weather were fol- 
lowed by a week or 10 days of warm, thawing weather, drawing 
the frost out of the beets entirely, so that at least one-half of the 
beets handled this year were handled at a loss to the factory. 

This, however, was an exceptional year. On the average the 
industry has been satisfactory and profitable. That it has been 
satisfactory to the farmers is evidenced by the fact that the 
factories are able to contract for acreage beyond their slicing 
capacity, and it will soon be a question of the enlargement of 
factories or building new ones. One of the factories was in- 
creased last year from 900 to 1,400 tons daily slicing capacity, 
and the other two factories have increased their capacity from 
600 to 800 tons per day. 

In connection with these three beet-sugar factories in my 
district there is, at Bay City, the Michigan Chemical Co., who 
manufacture from the refuse molasses from these three factories 
high-grade alcohol, from which the Government has derived a 
direct revenue of upward of $5,000,000 in the last two years. 
The destruction of the beet-sugar industry, which will result 
should this bill under consideration become a law, would entail 
a loss to the Government annually of $2,500,000 now derived 
from the output of this chemical company. 

I have in this statement tried to show to you that conditions 
in my district pertaining to this industry are at present pros- 
perous and satisfactory to both farmers and manufacturers. 
Precisely similar conditions pertain to the industry in the fac- 
tories of Congressinan Forpney's district, where 5 factories are 
located, and, in fact, over the entire State of Michigan, with its 
17 factories at work this year. 

These Michigan factories this year sliced 1,400,000 tons of 
beets. By the same measure just employed to show what this 
great bulk means, these sugar beets sliced in our Michigan fac- 
tories this year would load 70,000 cars, and would make a con- 
tinuous train 560 miles long. For these beets the farmers of 
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Michigan received $8,000,000 in cash. The output of sugar this 
year from these Michigan factories will amount to about 350,- 
000,000 pounds, or 1,000,000 barrels of sugar. 

This splendid industry in Michigan, as shown by this state- 
ment, is only a sample of this growing industry shared by 17 
States of the Union, where the growing of sugar beets and the 
production of sugar is obtaining a vigorous foothold, producing 
this last year 530,000 tons, or 3,312,500 barrels, of sugar—one- 
sixth of our entire consumption. 

How was it possible to establish this splendid agricultural 
industry? There is but one answer—it is the result of Repub- 
lican protective tariff. It is the result of the policy advocated 
by James G. Blaine and William McKinley, who believed that 
the $100,000,000 or more which we were then paying yearly to 
foreign countries for sugar—it would be over $200,000,000 to- 
day—could just as well be retained at home and employment 
to that amount given to our own people. This policy was not 
shared by our Democratic friends, for we find in the St. Louis 
platform of the Republican Party, June 18, 1896, this declara- 
tion: 

We condemn the present Democratic administration for not keeping 
faith with the sugar producers of this country. The Republican Party 
favors such protection as will hold the production on American soil of 
all the sugar which the American people use and for which they pay 
other countries more than $100,000,000 annually. 

This protection, so promised, was given by the provision in 
the Dingley bill on the instant when the Republicans returned 
to power in 1897, and has harmed no one, for sugar is as cheap 
to the consumer, and in fact cheaper, than it was prior to the 
time when this protection was granted. Its result has been the 
building up of 71 factories now in operation in this country, 
producing this year 530,000 long tons of beet sugar, paying out 
in its production to American labor upward of $44,000,000. 

These factories require to operate them 25,000 factory laborers, 
while from 110,000 to 125,000 farmers are engaged in growing 
the beets on the farms, which does not include the laborers em- 
ployed by the farmers. 

Now, what is proposed? By the bill before the House it is 
proposed to remove the protective duty on sugar and admit 
free of duty the sugar produced by the cheap labor of other 
lands. It is claimed by those who are favoring this bill that it 
will reduce the price to the consumer 14 cents per pound, which 
is more than the amount of duty levied on sugar as it is im- 
ported into the country from Cuba to-day. In this.I believe 
they are entirely mistaken. With the duty removed, the cane 
and beet sugar industries, supplying nearly a million tons of 
sugar in this country to-day, annihilated; not only that, but 
our own island possession, Hawaii, now furnishing 500,000 tons 
of sugar for our use this year, practically ruined; Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, if not ruined, the industry greatly retarded, 
what can we expect as inevitable? Surely that those who now 
supply to us our sugar from Cuba and Europe will ask and ob- 
tain a higher price from us than they are now receiving. The 
refiners of raw sugar in the United States are clamoring for 
this measure, with but one motive, as a matter of course—that 
they can make more money by using the sugars imported from 
other countries when our own production is effectually stopped. 
They may reduce the price temporarily, until our home industry 
is effaced; but then watch for higher prices, which will surely 
follow. With the beet-sugar industry out of the way, they can 
dictate the price absolutely to the consumers, and, what is more 
certain, that instead of the consumer getting the benefit of that 
14 cents reduction of duty, a goodly share of it will be absorbed 
by the higher price demanded by the foreign producers of raw 
sugar and by the absorbing of a portion of this reduction by the 
sugar refiners. I can not bring myself to believe that the con- 
sumer in this country will obtain his sugar at more than one- 
half or, at the utmost, 1 cent per pound below the normal 
average price in the last 10 years. 

Those favoring this proposition try to make us believe that 
this reduction of 14 cents per pound would apply to the 80 
pounds per capita consumed by each individual in this country— 
actual amount 81.60 for 1910 and 79.2 for 1911. Many suppose 
that this 80 pounds per capita means the average amount con- 
sumed in the family by each person. That is far from the 
truth. In the evidence brought out in the hearings of the Hard- 
wick committee it was shown that only 80 pounds of the 80 
were really used in the household. That 50 pounds of the 
80, or five-eighths of our total sugar consumption, was absorbed 
in manufactures, from which the consumer would get no benefit 
whatever. These lines of manufacture in which sugar are used 
are of great number, among the larger of which we find candies 
of ail -kinds, canned fruits and preserves, condensed milk, 
bakers, as well as in the manufacture of whisky and tobacco. 
An enormous amount of sugar is used in the manufacture of 
sirups used for soda water and in chewing gums, 


It needs no argument to indicate that no benefit to the con- 
sumer would be obtained in this five-eighths of the sugar con- 
sumption. The soda fountains would not enlarge the size of 
their glass or diminish the quantity of froth because sugar is 
half a cent or 1 cent less per pound. Twenty-five million pounds 
of sugar are annually used in chewing gum in this country, and 
while sugar costs the manufacturer about 5 cents per pound, 
the consumer pays $1 per pound for the sugar contained in 
chewing gum. Is it supposable that a stick of gum will be en- 
larged or any benefit come to the consumer because of the 
abolition of the duty on the sugar used in it? The utmost 
benefit to be derived by bringing in for our entire consumption 
sugar produced by the cheap labor of other countries—for the 
wages are about one-third of those paid to labor in this coun- 
try—is that the average consumer on his 30 pounds’ annual con- 
sumption will save somewhere between 15 to 30 cents a year. 

Here let me say that this removal of duty on sugar does not 
come from any clamor of the consuming public. Sugar is and 
has been one of the cheapest commodities of household con- 
sumption. In all the cry from the public, and especially those 
who toil, because of the increased cost of living, no part of any 
increased cost of living pertains to sugar. Notwithstanding the 
price has been in large measure controlled by the sugar re- 
finers or the trust, the price of sugar has remained the same, or 
practically a dead level, for the last 20 years. There was a 
time, from the date of the Civil War down to about 30 years 
ago—when sugar ranged from 22.56 cents wholesale in 1864 to 
9.35 cents per pound in 1882—that sugar was an expensive com- 
modity; but that is past and gone, and the American consumer 
has no reason to complain and is not complaining at the price 
paid for sugar during the last 20 years. He gets his sugar, by 
money value, cheaper than the consumers of any other country 
in the world, save England, and there it is about half a cent to 
1 cent per pound cheaper than it is here. In not a single nation 
ou the globe is sugar free. In every nation it is subject either 
to an import duty or an excise or internal-revenue tax. In every 
country sugar is one of the articles on which duty is levied to 
produce revenue for the running expenses of the Government— 
just the same as it is here. But the real measure of cheapness 
of sugar to the American consumer is not in its money value, 
but in its labor value, and by that I mean to say that a day’s 
labor in the United States will buy twice as much sugar as in 
any other country in the world, even including England. A day’s 
wage in America will buy four times as much sugar as a day’s 
wage in Germany or France, while in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and other cheap-labor countries, like China and Japan, a day's 
wages here will buy ten to twenty times as much sugar as it will 
in those countries, When we notice by the statistics that the per 
capita consumption of sugar in Spain and Portugal is only 14.2 
pounds, it is easy to know the reason why. It is because the 
people are so poorly paid_and the price of sugar so high— 
Madrid, Spain, 12 cents; Rome, Italy, 14 cents—that they can 
not afford sugar at all as a common article of use in their daily 
lives. In five European countries the annual consumption of 
sugar is under 10 pounds per capita. 

Remove this duty and two grave dangers confront you: 

First. The exporting countries may levy an export tax on sugar 
coming to the United States equal to the duty you now remove, 
just the same as Brazil did on coffee when we placed it on the 
free list years ago. That means that the exporting countries 
will profit by your foolishness by fifty or sixty million dollars 
annually, which our Treasury now receives from the duty on 
sugar. 

Second. By your annihilation of the beet-sugar and cane-sugar 
industries in the United States you destroy the only competition 
of the sugar refiners, six or eight in number. These refiners will 
then control the price to the consumer absolutely. Do not forget 
that only four months ago, when the refiners had forced the 
price up to 74 cents per pound, the coming in of the home crop 
of beet sugar forced that price down to 54 cents, and this when 
the European price has not declined, owing to their 2,000,000 
tons shortage in this year’s crop. 

Do you claim that the beet-sugar industry is under trust 
control? It is untrue. Of the beet-sugar crop of 1910, from the 
71 factories, 457,000 tons, the interest of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. in 33 of these factories was only 96,221 tons, or 
21 per cent. 

I am pleading for the business men of my district, who have 
invested their capital in this industry and whose ruin will be 
certain; for the 7,848 farmers whose welfare is deeply concerned 
in this measure; and for the 225,000 population of my district, 
who indirectly are keenly interested. 

The illustration recently used by my colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
LoNGWoRTH] expresses exactly the situation. As the wounded 
gladiator in the Roman amphitheater looked with appealing 
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eyes to Cesar, he by his thumb pointing upward could give 
life and hope, or by pointing it downward bring sure death. 

In behalf of the people of my district I appeal to you on the 
Democratic side of this House, that by your vote—as quick and 
effective as Crsar’s thumb—you do not annihilate a magnificent 
agricultural industry, but give to it life and hope. [Applause.] 

[From the Bay City Times, Feb. 23, 1912.] 


SUGAR MEN SAFE—HIGH PRICE GIVES THEM A PROFIT ON POOR QUALITY 
BEETS. ‘ 


LANSING, MICH., February 23, 1912, 


Wednesday afternoon the Lansing factory of the Owosso Sugar Co. 
concluded the longest and biggest run it has ever known, having in 126 
days sliced 74,000 tons of sugar beets, or enough to make 16,600,000 
pounds of sugar, and having paid over $500, to farmers. Another 
week will be required in which to transform the sliced beets into sugar. 
Despite the fact that this has been a record season for the Lansing 
factory, Manager George L. Wall says: 

The sugar-beet men of Michigan would certainly lose money on this 
year’s run if it were not for the high price of sugar. The season was 
the most unsatisfactory that factories in general throughout the State 
have ever known. 

In the first place, the weather has been such that the beets have 
been delivered in bad condition. There was much rain in the fall, un- 
usually warm weather in December, and extremely low temperature in 
January and February. The factories have used the farmers very well 
indeed, accepting their beets, although the percentage of sugar has been 
very low, and many were actually rotten, having been frozen.” 


{From United States Statistical Abstract.] 


AVERAGE NEW YORK WHOLESALE PRICE OF GRANULATED SUGAR PER POUND. 
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Average price for Iast 21 years, 4.7 cents per pound. 
[From Document No. 510, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
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AVERAGE NEW YORK WHOLESALE PRICE GRANULATED SUGAR IN BARRELS. 


Willett & Gray table, page 3564, Hardwick hearing. For the last 
21 years, 1891 to the present time, 4.7 cents per pound. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR, 
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Turkey and Asia . 

Portugal and Madeira . 

Switzerland : 
PP SUR TERESA LOCAL eat av ERAAN aa Ne Ee a ae Ey «GE 
DT ee a IS IRE GS ORCA SE AVR SURE TS 32. 60 
Unitedi Bn a a ee cee ew oa cotta eer 81. 60 


[By unanimous consent Mr. Loup was granted leave to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, fortunately for this House, 
and the country as well, the issue presented by this measure 
is clearly defined. There is no attempt to conceal its effect on 
the domestic industry of this country of either beet or cane 
sugar. The majority of the Ways and Means Committee have 
reported their findings of certain ultimate facts back of which 
they can not go. These facts show a difference of 1.125 cents 
per pound in the cost of producing beet sugar in this country 
and Germany. 

Yesterday when the distinguished leader of the majority [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] was addressing the House and attempting to show 
that there was no difference in the cost of production, I asked 
him to reconcile his position with the findings of the Ways and 
Means Committee as well as of the Hardwick committee. He 
waived the question aside with the remark that those were 
the findings of the Hardwick committee. They were, however, 
accepted by the Ways and Means Committee and incorporated 
in their committee report. When a Representative from Louis- 
iana asked the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
what would be the probable effect of this measure upon the 
cane-sugar industry in the South, he was frank enough to reply 
that he did not know. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined with care the voluminous 
hearings c! the Hardwick committee, comprising 4,000 pages. 
The committee covered a wide range of investigation. The tes- 
timony t:ken by the committee shows conclusively that the 
sugar refiners have carried on and financed a well-organized 
campaign to create a demand for this legislation. They are 
bending every energy to destroy their competitor, the beet-sugar 
industry, for the evidence established without contradiction 
that beet sugar has forced the Sugar Trust and refiners to 
lower their prices to the consumer, and during three months of 
the yenr, when beet sugar is being marketed, has driven them 
out of the Middle West because they could not meet beet-sugar 
prices; that this competition has been growing more severe year 
by year; that the competition between beet sugar and the re- 
finers has brought lower prices to the consumer; that during 
last summer and fall, when the refiners had control of the 
market, they shot the price of sugar up as high as 74 cents per 
pound, and held the price up until beet sugar came on the 
market. 

Every refiner who was examined by the committee admitted 
their desire for either a material reduction in the duty on sugar 
or absolute free trade in the expressed hope and belief that 
such action would wipe out the beet-sugar industry, and it 
clearly appears that the Sugar Trust and refiners will be the 
greatest beneficiaries of this measure. 

The hearings absolutely disprove the extravagant claims as 
to the benefit which the consumer will receive and shows that 
in a broad economic sense it will not benefit the consumer. 
The expert employed by the committee, the greatest authority 
on the sugar subject in this country, if not in the world, stated 
emphatically that a decrease in the price of sugar could only be 
hoped for through an increase in home production. 
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It is shown that the beet-sugar industry has gone forward 
with leaps and bounds, notwithstanding there has scarcely been 
a year since the Dingley law was passed when the industry 
has not been embarrassed by the uncertainty of legislation 
and that if it is afforded protection measured by the difference 
in the cost ef production at home and abroad it will continue 
to grow until every pound of sugar used in this country is 
raised on American soil and sold to the consumer under the 
law of actual competition. 

The encouragement of the beet-sugar industry will aid the 
agricultural development of this country through its indirect 
benefits in the increased yield of other crops, which has been 
demonstrated in Germany and France as well as in this coun- 
try—in brief, wherever tried. 

If this measure passes it will benefit, first, the“ Sugar Trust 
and refiners; second, the manufacturers who use sugar; and, 
third, and in the least degree, the consumer, conceding every- 
thing that is claimed for it. It can not be sustained from an 
economic or political standpoint. — 

Up to this time the country has been flooded with the litera- 
ture sent out and paid for by the masked agencies of the Sugar 
Trust and refiners, but when the true facts are known it will 
find few defenders. The claims that are made for it by its 
Democratic sponsors are repudiated by the findings of their own 
committees. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

With a view of setting forth more fully the facts and reasons 
in support of my position, I will avail myself of the privilege 
granted of extending my remarks in the RECORD. 

Before taking up the merits of the measure I will refer to 
the influences that have been most active in urging it—in 
short, disclose the real parties in interest. It is certainly per- 
tinent to know who is back of the agitation on the subject—who 
will be its greatest beneficiaries. Fortunately, the facts are 
susceptible of proof. 

During the past year a vast amount of literature has been 
disseminated, reciting in harrowing terms the burden resting 
upon the people through the duty on sugar; that the duty has 
been retained for the express benefit of the sugar refiners—a 
tribute, so to speak, levied on the consumer for the sugar 
barons—and appealing to the people to remove the duty and 
thereby strike a blow at the Sugar Trust. Figures, veritably 
appalling, but without any regard to truth, have been cited as 
the price the American people have been paying for the main- 
tenance of the beet-sugar industry. Coming apparently from 
some philanthropic source, this literature has had its effect, as 
is evidenced by the petitions received, mostly on the forms sent 
out by the promoters of the movement. 

It now appears that this movement was started, carried on, 
and financed by the sugar refiners for the express purpose of 
eliminating their only competition—the beet-sugar industry. 
This fact is established by the evidence taken before the Sugar 
Trust investigating committee, known by the name of its dis- 
tinguished chairman, Mr. Harpwick. I have in my files several 
of the circulars to which I refer. Here is one purporting to 
come from “a committee of wholesale grocers,” Mr. F. C. 
Lowry, secretary and treasurer, headed as follows: 

Formed to assist in obtaining caper sugar for consumers through 
reduction of duties on raw and refined sugars. 

And in large type, “ our high sugar tariff.” 

Listen to this: 


: We are, therefore, being taxed solely for the benefit of the Lousiana 
and domestic beet-sugar producers, who supply only 25 per cent of our 


requirements. The former for many years cat to the interests of 
the Sugar Trust, and the domestic t-sugar indu: is controlled by 
the trust. As a matter of fact, the Sugar t and their friends have 


been the sole beneficiaries of this excessive tariff. 


Here is another: 


It now remains to be seen 
more influence with our 
consumers in the United States. 


It concludes with the following plea: 


whether the Sugar Trust will still have 
tors than the interests of the 93,000,000 


lan would be to e one of these petitions on the top of a sheet of 
—.— and have cd nay men as possible sign under 1. 5 

Of course the reader assumed that the author of the circular 
was some charitable gentleman working in the interest of the 
consumer, and many of these petitions were signed as requested. 

Who is this F. C. Lowry? He is the sales agent of the Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Co. Under whose direction were these cir- 
culars prepared and sent out? The Federal Sugar Refining Co. 
Who paid the bills? The Federal Sugar Refining Co. These 
are the facts as they appear of record in the hearings before 
the Hardwick committee. He admitted that he was sales agent 
for the Federal Sugar Refining Co.; that the so-called commit- 
tee was purely a fictitious creation; that it never held a meet- 


ing; that he was working solely for the Federal Sugar Refining 
Co., which was the only subscriber, and whose contribution was 
the modest sum of $12,000. 

I will quote briefly from his testimony as it appears on pages 
1608 and 1609 of the hearings, so that the Recorp will show his 
admission in his own words: 

Mr. FORDNEY. So that the Federal S Refining Co. have paid in 


this $12,000 for the distribution of the literature? 
Mr. Lowry. Yes. 4 


Mr. FORDNEY. And no other concern has paid in any sums of money? 

Mr. Lowry. No other concern; no. 

Mr. Forpney. The Federal Sugar aoe Co., then, are interested in 
the so-called committee and its work, are they not? 

Mr. Lowry. They are unquestionably interested in its work; yes. 

Mr. ForpNexy. You have said that they contributed all of the money. 

Mr. Lowry. They contributed the money that enabled us to carry on 
that campaign. 


Mr. FORDNEY. The Federal Sugar Refining Co. has paid, then, for the 
distribution of all this literature? 

Mr. Lowry. Yes; so far they have. 

Mr. John Arbuckle, in an interview last fall, came out in the 
open and said: 


I purpose to devote all my time and all my ability and all m 
strength to the abolition of all import duties on eae oi 1 


Every refiner who was before the committee admitted, under 
oath, the interest of the refiners in securing a material reduc- 
tion in or removal of the duty. While the activity of other 
refiners was not disclosed, does anyone doubt that their in- 
fluence was exerted. Every one knows that these great inter- 
ests reach out in many and devious ways to accomplish their 
aims. Having established their interest in certain legislation, 
it is reasonably safe to infer their activity in accomplishing it. 
After a careful examination of the hearings, I fail to find any 
evidence or claim that any influence, other than the refiners, 
was engaged in carrying on the campaign which has resulted 
in this bill. 

Deeming it important that the relationship of the sugar 
refiners to this legislation, their keen desire for and interest in 
its passage, be clearly understood I will quote briefly from the 
testimony of their representatives before the Hardwick com- 
mittee. It will not do for the sponsors for this measure to 
charge that they are aiming at the sugar refiners, for the facts 
do not sustain them, but, on the contrary, show that the sugar 
refiners will be its beneficiaries and are intensely interested in 
its passage. 

Mr. Edward F. Atkins, acting president of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., testified as follows (Hearings, vol. 1, 
p. 174): 

Mr. Hinps. So that a serious check to that industry Magee sugar) by 
lowering the tariff would tend to Increase greatly the business of the 
refining companies? 

Mr. ATKINS. It would increase the business of the refining companies. 

Mr. Hixos. So that a reduction of the tariff passing beyond a mod- 
erate amount would tend to the prosperity of the refiners and to the 
detriment of the beet-sugar Poe 

Mr. ATKINS. They say, and I think they say truly, that it is for the 
— a interest to have a low rate of duty rather than a high ratę of 

uty. 

Charles R. Heike, formerly secretary of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., testified as follows (Hearings, vol. 1, p. 292): 

Mr. Fonůxxx. Now, if the duty were removed absolutely on sugar 
could we produce either cane or beets in this country? 

Mr. HEIKE I doubt it very much. 

Mr. Forpxey. Then that would destroy the industry absolutely in 
this country 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes. 

Here is admitted their desire to absolutely destroy the beet- 
sugar industry and that free sugar will do it—that they know 
what they are about is quite manifest. 

Mr. James H. Post, president of the National Sugar Co., 
testifies as follows (Hearings, vol. 1, p. 527): 

As far as I personally am concerned, I would like to see free sugar. 


Of course he would like to see free sugar. Why not, if it will 
kill beet-sugar competition and enlarge their market? 

Mr. William A. Jamison, one of the partners of Arbuckle 
Bros., says (Hearings, vol. 2, p. 1195): 


Mr. Raxer. How would it affect you if there was no tax on the im- 
portation of raw sugar? 
r. Jamison. I think it would enable us to run more constantly. 
. Raker. What do you mean by that now? 
. JAMISON. To 
. Raker. Will you explain it? 
. JAMISON. I mean we would be able to sell more sugar. 
. Raxer. Do you not have a „ Mans the time? 
. JAMISON. Well, we are not able run full at all times. 
8 = 1 use of the way raw sugar is shipped into the United 
tates 


Mr. Jamison. Oh, no; on account of the beet product. If there was 
no duty, I do not think the beet would be so prosperous, and we would 
probably sell more sugar; if the duty were removed, I mean to say. 

A very frank as well as truthful admission. 

Mr. Claus A. Spreckels, president of the Federal Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., which contributed $12,000 for carrying on the campaign 


keep up the capacity. 
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which has resulted in the introduction of this bill, says (Hear- 
ings, vol. 3, p. 2277): 

Mr. Hixps. In other ¥ h: ul it e d 
all of, would you not, ‘ama e BY oe (theca? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. I would have free trade. 

Mr. Hrxps. You would have free trade in sugar? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Absolutely. 

Does anyone suppose that these gentlemen who have built up 
colossal fortunes in refining sugar do not know their business? 
Is anyone guileless enough to think that they have organized a 
sort of eleemosynary club for the benefit of the consumer? 
They know their business. They understand market conditions. 
They realize when they have a competitor. 

If there is any fact established by the record beyond the pos- 
sibility of contradiction, it is the vital interest which the sugar 
refiners have in the passage of this bill. They know what the 
future of the beet-sugar industry will be. They see it now just 
at the point of emerging from infancy into the virility of man- 
hood, an active and effective competitor, and that unless this 
measure passes and the industry is destroyed, the time is not 
far distant when the beet-sugar industry will furnish substan- 
tially all the sugar that is consumed by our people. 

Let us consider briefly the history of the beet-sugar industry 
and its future as bearing on the reason why the refiners both 
feel and fear its competition, and from the further standpoint 
of the Republican policy of protection to ascertain if it justifies 
protection. If it does, I can not see how any Republican can 
yote for this measure. 

The Republican national platform in 1896 declared as follows: 

We condemn the present administration for not keeping faith with 
the sugar producers of this country, and the Republican Party favors 
such protection as will lead to the production on American soil of all 
the sugar which the American ple use and for which they pay other 
countries more than $100,000, annually. 

The people were in a receptive mood for the doctrine of pro- 
tection at that time. They had just experienced an object les- 
son under the Wilson bill—a lesson so disastrous that the Demo- 
eratic Party was driven from power in an overwhelming de- 
feat which ushered in the splendid administration of William 
McKinley. 

The last Republican national convention reasserted its inter- 
est in the sugar industry. 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost o P eal AREN at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries * > the aim and purpose 
of the Republican policy being not only to preserve, without excessive 
duties, that security against foreign competition to which American 
manufacturers, farmers, and producers are entitled, but also to maintain 
the high standard of living of the wage earners of this country, who 
are the most direct beneficiaries of the protective system. Between the 
United States and the Philippines we jeve in a free interchange of 
products with such limitations as to sugar and tobacco as will afford 
adequate protection to domestic interests. 

Upon what theory can any Republican claim that the sugar in- 
dustry should be exempt from the protection for which our party 
stands, and particularly in view of its specific indorsement of 
that industry? 4 

The Dingley law went into effect in 1897. In 1896 there were 
6 beet-sugar factories in the United States. Now there are 71. 
In 1896 there were 22,948 acres planted in beets; in 1910, 429,014. 
In 1896 the number of pounds produced was 65,453,000; in 1910, 
1,019,692,800. 

I submit that this is a remarkable record and that it has few 
parallels in our industrial history. But, remarkable as these 
figures are, they become eyen more remarkable when we look at 
the legislative history on the sugar question during the interven- 
ing periód. Everyone knows that stability in legislation is 
necessary to encourage investment. There has hardly been a 
year since the Dingley law was placed on the statute books 
when legislation relating to sugar has not been either agitated 
or under consideration. Is there any wonder that it has not 
developed more rapidly? The wonder is that it has grown as 
rapidly as it has, The year after the Dingley law went into 
effect the Hawaiian Islands were annexed, which gave perma- 
nency to our relations with those islands, which, in turn, is 
reflected in the increased importation of Hawaiian sugar from 
204,833 long tons in 1897 to 506,096 long tons in 1910. 

As a result of the Spanish War we acquired Porto Rico, and 
in a short time thereafter free trade was granted to that island. 
Its sugar crop has increased from 85,000 long tons in 1902 to 
295,000 long tons in 1910. 

From 1897 to 1901 the beet-sugar industry increased rapidly, 
82 new factories being added during that brief period. But in 
the year 1901 the agitation for Cuban reciprocity commenced. 
The possibility for increased sugar production in Cuba was 
realized. The fears of the domestic producers were well 
gronn tod as to the effect reciprocity would have on Cuban pro- 
duction. 


The reciprocity agreement became effective in December, 
1903. The year preceding there were 998,878 long tons pro- 
duced in Cuba, which increased in nine years to 1,900,000 long 
tons, with admission into the United States at 20 per cent re- 
duction in duty. The natural and logical effect of Cuban reci- 
procity was to halt the development of the beet-sugar industry 
for a time. It was a severe shock. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture submitted a report in 1902 on “The progress of the beet- 
Sugar industry of the United States in 1901.” On page 27, 
under the heading, “ Proposed new factories,” the report says: 

Below is given a list mowing location, daily capacity, and estimated 
cost of construction and equipment of the beet-sugar projects now 
under consideration. These projects are in different stages of discus- 
sion, organization, and capitalization. Some concerns are fully or- 
ganized and capitalized; in other cases conditions have been canvassed 
and organization seems probable. Nearly all these projects are likely 
to materialize in the future, provided questions affecting the beet-sugar 
industry are settled. 

This list includes only such projects as came to my attention during 
my investigations of the past year, and is authentic as far as it goes. 
There are doubtless others of which I haye no definite information. 
To install these factories would require an investment of $49,000,000. 
In addition they would require annually a working capital of $9,080,000. 
They would purchase from the farmers annually ts to the amount of 
$14,700,000, besides a at many other crude materials, and would em- 
ploy a large number oT laborer. 

Then follows a list of 86 projects or factories that would have 
been built. Of these 86 projects, 1 was completed in 1902; 6 
others in 1903, before the treaty went into effect; and the re- 
maining 79 were permanently abandoned. Such was the effect 
on the industry of putting into effect Cuban reciprocity. 

Next came the concession of 25 per cent to the Philippines, 
and finally came the revision of the tariff in 1909 with the 
further concession of 300,000 tons free of duty from the Philip- 
pines and the slight reduction in the duty on refined sugar of 
5 cents. At the time the Payne bill was under consideration 
there was a very active discussion over the duty on sugar, and 
since then the Sugar Trust and refiners have been carrying ou 
a well-organized campaign against the sugar duty. 

So that I say there has scarcely béén a year since the beet- 
sugar industry was actually started under the Dingley law 
down to the present time when the duty on sugar has not 
been, in one form or another, under consideration. It has been 
a period of uncertainty. What acts would be passed and their 
effect could not be foreseen. There was lacking that element 
of permanency in legislation necessary to encourage the highest 
developments of the industry. Notwithstanding all this, the 
beet-sugar industry has developed with leaps and bounds and 
demonstrated its power as a competitor of the sugar refiners. 

There is no claim that the beet-sugar interests have ever 
entered into any combination in restraint of trade or attempted 
to violate the antitrust laws of the land. It is conceded that 
there is actual competition between the beet-sugar companies 
themselves and between them and the refiners. I assert with- 
out fear of successful contradiction that, if undisturbed now, 
with the assurance of permanency as to legislation, with suffi- 
cient duty to offset the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad, this industry will furnish the most splendid 
example in this country of the success of the protective policy. 

Does anyone marvel that the Sugar Trust and the great 
refiners are anxious to have this bill passed and wipe out the 
beet-sugar industry? It may be, and I think it is, with the 
sugar refiners a case of self-preservation. I for one would 
prefer to see a duty in conformity with the Republican policy 
retained and witness the industry grow, as it will grow, until 
eyery pound of sugar that is consumed by the American people 
will be raised on American soil and sold to the consumer under 
the severe competition which must naturally follow rather 
than destroy the industry and leave the consumer to the mercy 
of the trusts. 

I come now to the question of whether there is real competi- 
tion between the beet-sugar people and the refiners. I have 
pointed out from the record that the refiners were back of the 
propoganda sent broadcast through the country with the view 
of creating a popular demand for a repeal of the duty on sugar. 
This ought in itself to disclose their interest in the legislation, 
but I desire to show from the record the further fact that there 
is actual competition. If this can be established, it is an irre- 
sistible argument in favor of the encouragement of industry. 
If competition exists, the duty of Congress to preserve and en- 
courage the industry surely follows. What we need in this 
country more than anything else, as a solution of our economic 
problems, is competition. 

I will again quote the admissions of the representatives of the 
Sugar Trust and refiners who were subpœnaed before the Hard- 
wick committee. 

Mr. Atkins, the acting president of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., testified that he was a stockholder in the American 
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Sugar Refining Co. at the time Mr. Havemeyer commenced his 
policy of investing in beet-sugar factories. That he disagreed 
with this policy for the reason that it was building up a com- 
petitor and therefore disposed of all his holdings in the com- 
pany, and did not reinvest until the company adopted the poliey 
of disposing of its beet-sugar holdings. When examined on the 
question of competition with the beet-sugar people, he testified 
as follows (Hearings, vol. 1, p. 49): 

All that beet sugar comes on the market at a certain season of the 

ear. It is all produced in about three months’ time. They all want 

market It just as rapidly as possible, and in order to do that they 

come to the eastern nts. California sugar comes into C and 
Mich sugar into ‘alo and Pittsburgh and eastern refineries; not 
only the American Sugar Refining Co., but the others, have to reduce 
or close down until the beet sugars are out of the way. Any re 
that is done between the ist of October and the Ist of January is done 
without any profit, and very often at a loss. 


I call particular attention to the language of the witness that 
during the three months when beet sugar is marketed the 
American Sugar Refining Co. “is forced to reduce or close down 
until the beet sugars are ont of the way.” This is certainly a 
significant fact. It demonstrates that there is effective com- 
petition during three months of the year. It is pertinent to in- 
quire what would be the effect if the beet-sugar industry de- 
veloped so that this competition would exist for half or three- 
fourths or perhaps all of the year, as I believe it would? 

Mr. Gillmore, of Arbuckle Bros., testified as follows (Hear- 
ings, vol. 2, pp. 1158, 1159) : 

Mr. Raker. This beet- ind and thi titi betw: 
that and you, is mote of i — 5 it is ofo rg vont ity, ts it not? 

Mr. GILLMORE. No; I think it Is an actuality. 

Mr. Raker. Can you name any concrete case of place or time when 
you came into actual competition; in other words, when you found the 

t sugar in the same point where you were handling your cane 
sugar? 

Mr. Gino In the last tw rs, seriously, in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

r. Raxen. The beet-sugar people got in Pittsburgh, Fa. 7 

Mr. GILLMORE, Yes. 

Mr. Raker. From where? 

Mr. GILLMORE. I do not know where from. I do not know what the 
brand was, or 1 1 3 about it. I know the fact. 

Mr. Raker. What time of the year was it? 

Mr. GILLMORE. I know that it was so much so that a house owned 
by Arbuckle Bros, there was per es to take the beet-sugar business 
2 and my it and sell in competition. That is bringing coals home to 

ewcastle. 


I agree with the witness that it was “ bringing coals home to 
Newcastle” when the great house of Arbuckle Bros. was com- 
pelled to buy beet sugar and sell it through one of their own 
branches. 

Mr. Jamison, of Arbuckle Bros., says, in substance, that 
Michigan sugar has interfered with them very largely in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and has been down as far as New York and 
West Virginia. (Hearings, vol. 2, p. 1193.) 

Robert M. Parker, president of the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., 
owned by the American Sugar Refining Co., and a director of 
the latter company, says (Hearings, vol. 2, pp. 1463-1464) : 

Mr. MALBY. Does the American Sugar yt pig Co. at the present 
time ship any 1 sugar to the various States in the 
sippi Valley and in the Missouri region? 

r. PARKER. Yes, sir; a great deal. 


very 
Mr. Marsy. And at all times of the year? 
Parker. Yes, sir; until the price is so low that it is impossible 


Mr. 
to ship at a profit. Á 
Mr. Matsy. Who makes the prices low, or creates the condition to 


which on refer? 

Mr. PARKER. The San Francisco cane and the beet sugars from Colo- 
rado and Utah and Michigan. 

Here is the vital admission that the beet-sugar product makes 
“the prices so low” that the refiners can not compete in the 
Mississippi and Missouri Valleys. In other words, that the 
people of the Missouri and Mississippi Valleys get the benefit 
of prices fixed by a competition that drives the American Sugar 
Refining Co. out of the territory so long as beet sugar lasts. 

Mr. Spreckels, of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., testified as 
follows (Hearings, vol. 3, p. 2269): 

Mr. Hixps, Can you tell me how far in the East the beet-sugar people 
are able to market their sugar? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. There is the dividing line on the Missouri River. 
They sometimes come as far as Pittsburgh. I think the American 
Beet Co. has come once as far as New York. , 

3 * Are they showing a tendeney to come farther east all 
r. SPRECKELS. They are. 

Mr. Hinps. And make the competition severer, if it is competition? 

Mr. Spreckecs. Yes. + 

Mr. Hrxps. Continually? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Yes, sir. They have frequently come as far as 
Pittsburgh. 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Spreckels was willing to con- 
tribute $12,000 for circularizing the people with a view of driv- 
ing out this competition through legislation? 

In fact, every representative of the sugar refiners who ap- 
peared before the Hardwick committee was foreed to admit 
that beet sugar furnished an active and severe competition. 


That it has been even encroaching on the East, 
within the very shadow of the refineries themselves. 

But I pass from the admission of the refiners to consider it 
from another angle. Mr. Willett, of Willett & Gray, publishers 
of the Weekly Statistical Trade Journal on Sugar, appeared 
before the committee. 

He was engaged by the committee as an expert, and his 
opinion should therefore carry great weight. He is regarded 
as the greatest expert in this country if not in the world. I 
will only refer to the gist of his testimony, which may be 
summed up in the following question and answer relative to 
the rapid rise in sugar last summer and fall and the reason 
for its decline: 

Mr. FORDNEY. The beet 
POR Nk 8 — yp — W has certainly had a beneficial 

eee kaSis e 3 If it aoe not for the 
domestic sugar u! 
considerably” higher. I 8 be 5 FR eld ef Nara 
cent a pound more but for the beet and cane sugar produced in this 
country. 

And again: 

There is no question whatever, Mr. Chairman, that the coming into 


the market in October of the Michigan * and other domestic sugars 
=e ped the mie rome 6.57 in October down to 6.11 in November and 


This is the expert employed by the committee, one trained in 
the sugar market, who unqualifiedly says that it was the beet 
sugar which reduced the price of sugar about a cent a pound. 

Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal of 
September 23, 1911, has this to say: 

Already the citizens of the States in which beet-sugar factories are 
located are being granted concessions in prices from those of States that 
must find their sugar supplies from the world’s markets. It is some- 
what beyond our present understanding to realize what high prices 
would have to be paid for sugar in the States if our 500, ton 
5 i 5 25 388 ae e — 2. or ee Ka 

wn 0 stro! aggressive — 
cate apecalation l ed. 

There is no higher authority in this country on the question of 
sugar prices and market conditions than Willett & Gray, and 
what they say is entitled to great weight. 

Let us take the question of competition from another angle 
and see just where beet sugar is sold. The following table 
taken from the hearings shows the distribution of the Michigan 
Sugar Co. for the past five years: 


The foregoing table shows that the National Sugar Co. has 
invaded New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Here is another table taken from the hearings (p. 895) 
showing the distribution of the Great Western Sugar Co. 
of Colorado. It is given in number of bags of 100 pounds 
each. 


1912. 


Number of bags, season of— 


It appears from this statement that the beet sugar of Colo- 
rado has entered the markets of Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania; that the beet-sugar industry has been 
extending its market to the East year by year. No wonder the 
refiners are alarmed over their control of the markets. 

Last summer on the reported shortage in the beet sugar of 
Europe the sugar refiners made an advance of from 1} to 23 
cents per pound, and at the time they did so they were using the 
raw sugar for which they had contracted at the low prices pre- 
vailing prior to the reported shortage. Arbuckle Bros. advanced 
the price of sugar at one time to 74 cents per pound f. o. b. 
New York. The high prices prevailed during the months 
of July, August, September, and October, and during all of 
that time the refiners were making a profit of at least 2 
cents per pound above what would be considered a reasonable 
profit. 

Two cents per pound is on the basis of $7 per barrel. We are 
consuming in this country about 75,000 barrels per day, so that 
they were exacting of the people about $500,000 per day during 
this period because they had the control of the market, the very 
thing they are striving to secure permanently by the destruction 
of the beet-sugar industry. 

They maintained their high prices until the American beet 
sugar came on the market in October. There had been no 
change so far as the world’s output or market were concerned, 
but they were then compelled to meet beet-sugar prices. 

There is a beet-sugar factory in Waverly, in my district. I 
have it on the authority of the manager that no beet sugar was 
sold in Iowa at a higher figure than 5.784, and this was con- 
siderably less than the prices charged by the refiners. 

At this point it might be interesting to quote once more from 
Mr. Lowry, who has been posing in his circulars as a friend of 
the consumer, who, after telling the history of jumping the 
price of sugar from 5 to 7.25, admitted that it was their policy 
(the Federal Sugar Refining Co.) to exact “all the traffic would 
bear.” a 

For the purpose of showing the actual facts that is to say, 
the prices at which the refiners sold sugar during the months of 
September, October, and November, and also the prices at which 
the beet-sugar factories sold their output—I will insert some 
tables taken from the hearings before the Hardwick committee. 
These tables show that beet sugar was sold at considerably less 
than the prices fixed by the refiners. (Hearings, p. 656.) The 
following table shows the prices of the refiners for the months 
of August, September, and October. 


i 
8 


Sept. Sus £6.25 £6.35 26.35 
3. 6,25 6.45 6.50 
6.. 6.40 6.60 6.50 
Aas SS 6.75 6.60 
8.. Rr 6.75 6.75 
2 rr XT 7.00 7,00 
11 6.75 2.00 7.00 
13.. 6.75 |. 7.25 7.25 
19.. 6.75 |. 7.25 7.50 
2.. E 7.25 6.75 
8 HARE 6.75 6.75 |. 7.25 6.75 
Oct. 2. €75 S 6.75 6.75 
3.. €.75 6.75 6. 6.75 6.75 
23.. 6.75 6.75 6. 6.50 6.75 
24.. 6.70 6.70 6. 6.50 6.70 
25.. 6.70 6.70 6.70 6.70 
30.. 6.00 6. 00 6.60 6.60 
Noy. 2.. 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
6. 6.40 6.40 6.40 6.40 
9.. 6.30 6.20 6.30 6.30 
13.. 6.20 €.20 6.20 6.20 
S 6. 10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
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The following statement (Hearings, p. 3149) gives the prices 
at which 43 beet-sugar factories sold their output up to No- 
vember 1, 1911: 


Companies. 
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These figures speak for themselves, and they show beyond a 
possibility of contradiction two vital facts: First, that the beet- 
sugar industry furnishes an active and effective competition 
against the refiners; second, they haye lowered the prices of 
sugar to the consumer. 

And now I come to the consumer who has caused the sugar 
refiners so much solicitude. The Mr. Lowry, to whom I have 
referred, in one of his remarkable circulars figured that the 
duty added 2 cents per pound to the price of sugar, from which 
he tomputed that every family of five persons, on the basis of 
80 pounds per capita, pays $8 per year on account of the duty. 
This is a fair sample of his utter disregard of facts, or, I might 
say, of his deliberate intention to deceive. 

Others have taken 1.90, the present duty on refined sugar, as 
the basis for their computation, and have added the entire 
amount of the duty to the cost of sugar. These statements are 
erroneous in the very nature of the case. In the first place 
there is only a hegligible quantity of refined sugar imported. 
In the year 1910 the importation of refined sugar amounted to 
only 1,405 tons, so that it is manifestly unfair and misleading 
to take the duty on refined sugar as a basis. 

The duty on refined sugar is 1.90. The duty on raw sugar is 
1.683. There is a 20 per cent reduction to Cuba, which leaves 
the Cuban duty 1.348. The large per cent of our importations 
of raw sugar come from Cuba. The effective duty is the duty 
actually collected on dutiable sugar. 

During the year 1911 there was 3,899,932,335.0S pounds of 
dutiable sugar imported into the United States. The duty col- 
lected was $51,496,559.12, which makes the average duty dol- 
lected per 100 pounds of dutiable sugar $1.3461. 

The gentlemen who made the computations I have referred to 
have made another serious mistake. They have taken the total 
per capita consumption as a basis.and have assumed that all 
of the sugar consumed will be affected Vy the removal of the 
duty. This is not true. They failed to consider the large 
amount—in fact, the greater portion—used other than on the 
table. It enters into many varieties of products. Here are 
some of the articles in which it is used: Condensed milk, 
candies, etc., chewing gum, corn products, liquors and wines, 
preserves, soda-water sirups, desiccated coconuts, Quaker oats, 
jelly, gelatin, ete., candied fruits, rock candy and rock-candy 
sirups, drugs, medicines, chemicals, cocoa, ice cream, infants’ 
food, fruit sirups, mincemeat, ginger ale, biscuits, crackers, and 
bakery articles. In all of these and many others sugar is used, 
and it is all included in the total amount consumed, on which 
the per capita consumption is figured. 

It is estimated that 140,000,000 pounds of sugar is used an- 
nually in condensed milk. On a basis of 44 cents a pound there 
is about 1¢ cents’ worth of sugar in a pound of condensed milk, 
and if the price were lowered 1 cent a pound it would make a 
difference of two-fifths of a cent on a 15-cent can. Would the 
consumer receive the benefit of this reduction of two-fifths cent 
per can? One hundred and twenty-six million pounds are 
used annually by the biscuit, pie, and cake bakers, About 
612,000,000 pounds are used by confectioners. Twenty-five mil- 
lion pounds are used in making chewing gum. No one can seri- 
ously claim that the consumer will receive any concession either 
in the price or as to the quantity in any of the articles into 
which sugar enters. 

This phase of the question, as well as the percentage of the 
total amount of sugar consumed that actually enters the home 
for use on the table, is so rarely discussed, while at the same 
time has such an important bearing, that I will quote from 
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the testimony of Mr. Horace Havemeyer before the Hardwick 
committee. Mr. Hayemeyer was the sales agent of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co., and therefore in a position not only to 
impart information, but to form a fair estimate as to the rela- 
tive uses of sugar (Hearings, vol. 1, p. 612): 


Mr. Forpygy. Mr. Havyemeyer, do you know anything about how 
much of the 80 or 90 pounds of sugar per capita is consumed in this 
country directly in sugar by the people of this country and how much 
goes into manufacture? 

Mr. HavemMeyer. That is a very difficult question to answer. I know 
it in a general way. There is a great deal of sugar used in various 
articles of manufacture. Take condensed milk, crackers, jelly, preserves 
of all kinds, tobacco, whisky. chewing gum, candy, and a great many 
other things that you would not think of at the moment. I shoul 
estimate of the 80 pounds that is annually consumed that about 50 
pounds goes into sugar-containing manufactured products and that 
about 30 goes to the consumer and is used on his table direct. 

Mr. Forpney. Then the price of sugar in es Py gum would not 
make very much difference to the consumer, would it 

Mr. Havemuyer. I understand that chewing gum consists of 75 
per cent sugar, and the sugar in it is sold for from 50 cents to $1.50 
F pound, while the refiner’s price for sugar is about 5 cents, or a little 
ess. 


Mr. Forpney. That is, in chewing gum? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER, Yes; it is sold at from 50 cents to $1.50 a pound. 
cee erent Then sugar is a pretty small portion of the price of 

I ony wanted to get, Mr. Havemeyer, an idea of about how much 
sugar directly is consumed by the people of the country outside of that 
in manufactured articles. * 

Mr. Havemryer. I should say 30 pounds per capita. I do not 
belleve there is anyone who can give you those figures to a dot. I do 
not believe there are any statistics which could prove that. It is an 
estimate. I haye thought over it a great deal because, being a 
salesman of the American Sugar Refining Co., I naturally had more 
charge of that end of the business than any other. 

Mr. Fonbxnx. Then the consumers of these manufactured articles are 
not voy much interested as to which way the price of sugar goes, 
inasmuch as sugar is such a small item of the cost? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Sugar is infinitesimal in all those items—very small. 

As Mr. Havemeyer well observes, the price of sugar that en- 
ters into these articles is infinitesimal, although the aggregate 
use is large. While Mr. Hayemeyer’ places the amount which 
is used on the table at about 30 pounds per capita, it is fair 
to state that the British Board of Trade, in their recent report 
on conditions in America as well as in England, state that there 
is about 5} pounds used on the table of the average American 
family per week. On the basis stated by the English Board of 
Trade, it would amount to 54 pounds per capita; and if the 
full amount of the effective duty (14 cents per pound) were 
added to the price, it would mean 72 cents a year per capita, or 
6 cents per month. If we take the basis of Mr. Havemeyer, or 
80 pounds per capita, it would be 40 cents per year, or 34 cents 
per month. If we take the average between the amount fixed 
by Mr. Havemeyer and that fixed by the British Board of Trade, 
it would mean 56 cents per year, or about 43 cents per month, 
and this is conceding, for the purpose of argument merely, that 
the amount of the effective duty, that is to say the duty actually 
collected on dutiable sugar, would be added to the price. 

T do not believe that the removal of the duty will lower the 
price of sugar. It may temporarily, but in the end, I doubt it. 
If we destroy the beet-sugar industry, which gives real compe- 
tition to the beet-sugar refiners, and destroy our domestic cane 
sugar, the refiners will then have a monopoly, and they will do 
exactly as they did last summer and fall—in the language of 
Mr. Lowry, “ Exact all the traffic will bear.” 

The Hardwick committee report that the price of sugar is 
lower in this country than in any European country except 
England. In the year 1910 the average price of sugar was 
about nine-tenths of a cent less in England than in this country. 
It is relatively lower in this còuntry than in England, when 
you consider the wages paid in the two countries—that is to 
say, the purchasing power of labor. A day’s wage in this 
country will purchase forty-three and a fraction pounds of sugar, 
while a day’s wage in England will purchase twenty-one and a 
fraction pounds of sugar. In other words, a day’s wage in this 
country will purchase twice as much sugar as a day’s wage in 
England. 

It is a well-known fact that from 1890 to 1907 there was a 
material rise in the price of nearly all food products. Sugar is 
one of the exceptions. If we are looking for an illustration of 
how a few men can control the market when an article is on 
the free list and there is no home competition, it is necessary 
to go no further than the house of Arbuckle Bros. and the way 
they have boosted the price of coffee during the past two or 
three years, and these are the men who are now clamoring 
for either free sugar or a duty so low as to destroy the beet- 
sugar industry. 

But will the removal of the duty give us lower sugar? In 
December, 1903, Cuban reciprocity went into effect, granting a 
reduction of 20 per cent on sugar to Cuba, and if the argument 
holds good, there should have been a reduction of 20 per cent in 
the price of sugar. The Statistical Abstract for 1910, on page 
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718, gives the wholesale price of granulated sugar at New York, 
per pound, as follows: j 


4 

4 

4 
5.2 
4.52 
4 

4 

4 

4 


ower 
than it was in 1903, and that one year only twelve one-hun- 
dredths of a cent per pound. On page 44 of the hearings is a 
table giving the New York market price from 1870 to 1909, in- 
clusive. It is interesting to note that the price of sugar drops 
from 13.51 cents per pound in 1870 to 4.76 cents per pound in 
1909, and it is also interesting to note that the price of sugar 
during the few years when it was on the free list was only about 


one-fifth of a cent a pound less than during the six years when 


the full Dingley tariff was operative. 

Economic conditions, howeyer, have changed since then. In 
those days we were not confronted with the trust problem that 
now confronts us, and with no production in this country we 
would stand a good chance of having permanently the same con- 
ditions we had last fall when the sugar refiners shot the price 
up as high as 73 cents per pound. 8 

Mr. Willett, the expert employed by the Hardwick committee, 
who has made a life study of the sugar question, and particu- 
larly its relation to prices, sums up his entire testimony and 
his investigation and study of the subject as follows: 

In all these analyses J reach the same conclusion, that to decrease 
the price of sugar to the consumer, increase the domestic production as 
rapidly as possible. 

This conclusion appears on page 3978 of the hearings—the last 
page—and it was very fittingly placed there, for ft sums up in 
one sentence what the entire hearings for 11 weeks, conducted 
by able men, with the power of the Government back of them, 
establishes beyond dispute, that the consumer can only be pro- 
tected by the increase in home production. 

There are now 71 beet-sugar factories in the United States 
actively engaged in refining sugar, with an estimated cost of 
construction of about $100,000,000. They pay out for beets, 
fuel, salaries, wages, and for other items about $45,000,000 per 
year, every dollar being paid out in this country. 

I do not believe that any fair-minded consumer or laboring 
man will wish to destroy this industry, throw out of employ- 
ment the wage earners who are engaged in it, and take the 
chance of putting themselves in the clutches of the Sugar Trust 
and refiners for the small advantage, conceding everything that 
ean be claimed, that they might temporarily receive. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the effect of this measure on the 
beet-sugar industry. That it will be destroyed is conceded. 
The majority make no effort to conceal this fact. They are 
frank about it and are entitled to credit for their frankness, 
Some Republicans who have expressed their intention of vot- 
ing for the measure admit it will destroy the beet-sugar indus- 
try and openly affirm that it ought to be destroyed, while others, 
in an effort to square themselyes with the Republican platform 
on which they were elected, express the opinion that it will 
not injure the beet-sugar industry, and find refuge behind some 
quotations in favor of free sugar, expressed by Republican lead- 
ers a quarter of a century ago. The conditions which justified 
free sugar then do not exist now. Since then the beet-sugar 
industry has developed and is furnishing actual competition for 
the refiners. It is growing and the competition becoming se- 
verer each year. They forget that the Republican Party ad- 
judicated that question in 1896, as I have shown from the plat- 
form adopted that year—the platform upon which William Mce- 
Kinley was a candidate for President and which represented 
the best thonght of the Republican leaders of that time, and a 
policy that has never been retracted by any Republican leuder 
since, and stands to-day as the definitely announced policy of 
the party. : 

On the question of the effect of this measure on the beet- 
sugar industry I will quote from the report of the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, as follows: 

In the report of the same investigating committee (p.22) we find 
that the cost of manufacturing beet sugar is lowest in Germany. and 
according to the best-known sugar experts the cost of producing a 
pound of raw sugar there ranged from 1.96 to 2.07 cents. Adding a 
refining cost of four-tenths of a cent per pound, the cost of producin 
refined beet sugar in Germany would average 2.415 cents per pound. 
The average cost of producing beet sugar as computed from the returns 
of the 11 plants in which the American Sugar . . Co. is interested 
is shown not to exceed 3.54 cents per pound. This difference between 


the German and American costs more n offsets the freight charges 
from Germany to the United States. * 


1912. 
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In brief, the committee finds that it costs 112} cents more 
per pound to produce beet sugar in the United States than in 
Germany. The freight rate from Hamburg to New York is 12 
cents per 100 pounds, or twelve one-hundredths cent per pound, 
so that, according to the figures of the committee, it will be im- 
possible for the beet-sugar industry of this country to compete 
with Germany. Moreover, the figures cited in this country do 
not include selling expense, which includes brokerage, insur- 


ance, storage, and so forth, nor interest on the investment, nor | | 


depreciation. The figures stated by the committee are taken 
from the testimony of Mr. Freeman, and a reference to his tes- 
timony on page 2379 of the hearings will confirm my statement. 

Therefore those who vote to have this bill become a law do 
so with the knowledge in advance of its effect on the beet-sugar 
industry. 

I will refer briefly to the relationship between the Sugar 
Trust and the beet-sugar companies. When Mr. Havemeyer 
was at the head of the American Sugar Refining Co. he started 
the policy of investing in beet-sugar factories, At the time he 
did this Mr. Atkins, now acting president of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., who was at that time a large stockholder 
in the American Sugar Co., differed with Mr. Havemeyer as to 
the policy, on the ground that it was building up a competitor 
for the refiners, and therefore sold all the stock he held in the 
American Sugar Refining Co. Afterwards others who were in- 
terested in the American Sugar Refining Co. discovered that Mr. 
Atkins was right and that the beet-sugar industry was develop- 
ing into a dangerous competitor. This policy of the company 
was then reyersed. The Hardwick committee in its report says: 

Since 1907 new influences have controlled the company, and the testi- 
DanS does not show a continuance of the policy of investing in compet- 
2 but * show that some of the properties previously ac- 
quired have sold. 

The company has sold all of its stock in beet-sugar factories 
that was listed on the market. Speaking of the sale of its 
entire holdings in the American Beet Sugar Co., Mr. Atkins 
testified : 

That stock was all sold, because it was a listed stock and there was 
a market for it. We have not got a share of it now. 

Since the new policy was adopted the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. has disposed from time to time of its holdings in various 
companies and recently sold its entire holdings in the Carver 
County Sugar Co., in Minnesota. 

The report of the Hardwick committee states that the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. owns 41 per cent of the stock of 11 
companies, but it also states that as to the remaining beet- 
sugar companies “they are real competitors of the American 
Sugar Refining Co.” If the suit of the Government now pend- 
ing in the courts is sustained, it will compel the American 
Sugar Refining Co. to dispose of its entire holdings in beet- 
sugar companies. 

There is this observation, however, that after the Hardwick 
committee had conducted its hearings for 11 weeks and made 
an exhaustive examination of the whole subject, that nowhere 
is it claimed by the committee that the American Sugar Refining 
Co. has controlled the selling price of the beet-sugar factories 
in which it was interested. 

It is singular that one of the most important phases of the 
subject is seldom mentioned, and that is the indirect benefits of 
sugar-beet culture. 

During the past few years the question of increasing our 
yield has been widely discussed. Our Government is spending 
millions of dollars in this cause. Nearly every State is doing 
the same thing. I am in hearty accord with what has been 
done and in sympathy with any movement that will improve 
agricultural conditions, and this is one of the reasons why I 
am opposed to the present measure. 

There is perhaps no more practical, efficient, or economical 
method of increasing our production than encouraging the 
raising of sugar beets. It is no longer a matter of theory or 
speculation. It rests on facts ascertained by actual experience. 
We know what it has done for France. We know what it has 
done for Germany. We know what it has done in the sections 
of this country where beet-sugar factories have been located. 
We know what the Agricultural Department says about it, and 
perhaps there is no more ardent advocate of beet-sugar culture 
than the Agricultural Department. We know what our leading 
agricultural scientists say about it. All concur in the great 
benefits derived from raising sugar beets through the increased 
yield of other crops. Dr. Wiley, when he was before the Hard- 
wick committee, said: 

I believe it (ref 
for the A i of is Sr ae wond 8 Nee: n 

In Germany, where the soll has been tilled since the time of 
the Roman invasion, they are to-day producing greater yields 
per acre than they are in the United States, where our soil may 


yet be termed almost virgin. They are raising more in Ger- 
many than we are on the black loam soil of Iowa, the best 
agricultural State in the Union. Here is a table showing the 
German acreage and yield of the five principal crops in 1910: 


The following table was compiled from the Agricultural 
Yearbook and gives the average yield and value of the same 
crops in Iowa in 1910: 


11, 131,009 
181, 440,000 
15, 045, 000 
592,000 

12, 240, 000 


The following table shows the yield and the value of yield 
of a like acreage in Germany—that is to say, the same number 
of acres used in Iowa for the five crops stated—based on 
United States farm value of products: 


6, 042, 000 


315, 745, 000 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that if we had raised 
in Iowa as much per acre as was raised in Germany, the farm- 
ers of Iowa would have received $36,800,000 more for these five 
crops. 

Those who have investigated the conditions in Germany 
assert and establish that the increased yield in Germany is due 
largely to the raising of sugar beets and the rotation of their 
crops. Although the German farmers do not realize as much 
for their beets as American farmers do, and make less profit 
out of it, they are nevertheless willing to plant for the indirect 
benefit which they receive in the increased yield of other crops, 
The experience in Germany in this respect is found true in this 
country. H. C. Wallace, one of the editors of the Wallace 
Farmer, published in Des Moines, Iowa, one of the best agri- 
cultural papers in the entire country, published a serial article 

st December on the subject of the sugar beet in Iowa after 
he had made a visit to the factory of the Iowa Sugar Co., at 
Waverly, and talked personally with the farmers who were 
raising sugar beets. Here is a brief quotation from his article: 

It is interesting to note that of the ten or a dozen farmers to whom 
I talked who had grown sugar beets for the past several years all 
agreed bear comet age that the yield of small grain grown after sugar 
beets was greatly increased. 

He closed his article with the following significant statement: 

The culture of sugar beets, as it spreads, will revolutionize the agri- 
culture of the northern part ‘of the corn belt. 

The Secretary of Agriculture states.that there are 274,000,000 
acres of land in this country suitable for raising beets. There 
is no reason why we should not produce every pound of sugar 
we consume, With the progress of the industry and the im- 
provements which experience have brought about beet sugar 
has shown a decreasing cost of production, and there is reason 
to believe that with its further development there will be a 
further decrease, and the people will receive the direct benefit 
of prices fixed by actual competition. Besides, we will receive 
the indirect benefit of increased production of other farm prod- 
ucts, which has its relation to the prices of such products, in- 
fluenced always by the law of supply and demand. 
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While I am opposed to the present measure, I would favor a 
revision of this schedule that would remove the Dutch standard 
test and the preferential on refined sugar, and fix the duty in 
accordance with the measure of protection for which the Re- 
publican Party stands—the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. This measure has no chance of 
becoming a law. This fact was well understood when it was 
introduced. It is purely political buncombe, It has met the 
just criticism of the Democratic press. The Washington soa 
a prominent Democratic paper, that has been making a figh 
for the last two or three years for a revision of the sugar 
schedule, and particularly on the Dutch standard test, criticizes 
this bill in severest language. In its issue of March 2 in its 
editorial columns it says: 

All that is i tities, as it is pinton, but it is not dealing fairly 
with the people. he insincerity of the House project is proved by 
the fact that for months the Democrats have been utterly unable to 
agave what should be done about sugar. So long as they considered 

ans that were intended to have a chance of becoming law and giving 
he people some real advantage, they were hopelessly unable to agree. 
It was only on a fantastic proposal that could not posing have a 
ghost of a show of enactment that they could get together. 

And in its issue of March 3, in another editorial, severely at- 
tacking the measure, it states as follows: 


From the beginning the present Ways and Means Committee has pre- 
tended to favor moderate, gradual tariff Bren tr It would not have 
free wool, lest that ruin an industry. Yet it turns squarely around 
and proposes free sugar, absolutely certain to ruin an industry, if free 
sugar should come. 

There is gratification in the knowledge that some Democrats declined 


plot imagine them to be. The project that is intended to satisfy 
everybody will be found to satisfy and to fool nobody. 

Mr. Charles W. Miller, of Iowa, for three terms a Democratic 
member of the State Legislature of Iowa, and for several years 
‘chairman of the Democratic State central committee, concludes 
a long article, published in the Waterloo Times-Tribune—a 
Democratic paper—upon the subject, which I will print as an 
appendix, but whose view of the measure is summed up in the 
following sentence: 

All things considered, I have decided that there are occasions when 
even a fun ental free trader can consistently oppose tariff reduction, 
and that this is one of them. 

In brief, this measure will fool no one. It certainly is in 
violation of Republican doctrine, and is even claimed by Demo- 
crats to be a violation of the policy of gradual revision down- 
ward, of the Democratic Party. 

Supplemental to the letter of Mr. Miller I will insert a letter 
from Mr. George E. Lichty, published in the Waterloo Evening 
Courier, written to Mr. Miller in response to the above article. 
Mr. Lichty is president of Smith, Lichty & Hilman, whole- 
sale grocers, of Waterloo, Iowa, and a member of the executive 
committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. I in- 
sert it because of his high standing in commercial circles, be- 
cause he knows the subject, and for the further reason of 
showing how the real wholesale grocers feel in respect to the 
measure, as distinguished from the fictitious committee repre- 
sented by Mr. Lowry, the employee of the refiners. 

In conclusion, I have endeayored to review the questions in- 
volved in this measure fairly, confining myself almost wholly to 
the facts developed before the Hardwick committee, a commit- 
tee created at the instance of the majority party in the House, 
and its work at all times under the control of the Democratic 
Members who comprised a majority thereof. I bear willing 
testimony to the ability with which the committee performed 
its work. The report of the committee is unanimous. The 
hearings and the report- establish the propositions I have ad- 
vanced. 


APPENDIX. 
[Public letter written by Mr. C. W. Miller, of Waverly, Iowa.] 
WAVERLY, Iowa, February 12. 


“Greater Iowa” is a slogan that appears to be in everybody's mouth 
these days, and indicating, as it does, a State-wide desire on the part 
of our peopip to push Iowa forward to a front place in the galaxy of 
American Commonwealths, a place to which her natural endowments 
5 — entitle her, it seems probable that some good must result there- 


‘om. 

But since in all of the discussion there seems to be a dearth of sug- 
gestion as to ways and means, I am tempted to submit some along 
that line and invite attention to the fact that an industry at Waverly 
is pointing the way to at least one avenue by which Iowa may add 
much to her population, wealth, and general prosperity. 

fore proceeding to my elucidation, however, let me t that 
Iowa at the present time has all the people necessary to do the work 
that comes to their hands, and the unusual amount of poverty in our 
cities the 8 winter indicates that we have some to spare. 

This being indisputable, as it manifestly is, it follows that the first 
step in the direction of a greater Iowa must be in the way of more jobs. 
Manifestly also, these jobs must almost necessarily relate to the soil in 
comparison with which all other sources of wealth in this State must 
ever be infinitesimally small, 


An indus’ born of the soil, therefore, which combines the benefac- 
tion of multiplying jobs with that of “making two blades of grass 
grow where there w but one before“ would seem to fit into lowa’s 
plan for a greater future as nothing else could do and merit the special 
attention and consideration of every loyal Iowan in sympathy with the 
booster 5 

uch an industry is the beet-sugar industry, which, barring the possi- 
bility of adverse tariff legislation, may gimi be counted, nok ony — a 
permanent Iowa . also as the forerunner of many similar 
establishments a bay Unt e northern counties of the State. 

That the Waverly t-sugar factory is a veritable prosperity breeder 
is well known to the people of this section of the State, but that others 
may know what a stream of wealth it pours into the channels of 
industry and trade I cite the amounts in round numbers which were 
disbursed by its treasurer during the campaign just brought to a 
close, giving also the purposes for which they were applied: 


Bent tans en ee . 200000 
Freight $ 34, 000 


Secur: and transporting laborers— 7, 000 
Superin e Se 13. 999 
FTT R 
BACON ADOL a a a ere tested 1 
Office salaries and office expenses edt ep dee! (ay OU 
pe Sr a an Se sre 10, 000 
— ͤ — 2, 000 
Limestone 5, 000 
Additions and rep 41, 000 
Miscellaneous „000 
S ͤm1ſT TT.. V 00 


I have no doubt that these figures will be a revelation to many 
before whose eyes they will come, and if they wonder thereat I know 
their wonder will grow when I tell them that all of these substantial 
sums, along with the modest profit of the sugar company, were, pri- 
marily, wrung from 4,806 acres of land, or an area of but slightly 
in excess of one-fifth of a single township. 

But this isn't the end of my N story by any means. The 
most important addition to it is that next year, as demonstrated by the 
experience of former years, every one of these acres is destined to give 
a yield of 25 to 50 sd cent in excess of an average crop of grain, this 
being a direct result of the deep plowing, intensive cultivation, and 
weed extermination incident to the beet crop of the year before. 

Nor is it necessary to stop here in enumerating the rewards of the 
beet grower, for in the beet tops he has a fodder of an estimated value 
of from $8 to $10 per acre. These tops, however, if left in the field, re- 
store most of the plant nourishment that has been taken from it, and 
if the beet pulp could also be restored in its entirety the soil would be 
just about even, since sugar has no value as a plant food, and, in fact, 
is not so much a product of the soil as of the air and sunshine. The 
beet pulp, however, has a t value as a food for cattle, and none is 
permitted to go to waste. t growers in the neighborhood of the fac- 
tory have access to it without expense to them, and for the past three 
winters J. H. Letts, of Letts, Iowa, has drawn upon it for the fattening 
of several hundred steers, kept in yards ape meg the factory. 

Another valuable by-product of the factory is the lime cake which 
results from the vast quantities of lime used in the purifying process. 
It has a distinct value as a fertilizer, and is especially valuable for the 
correction of soil acidity. 

IOWA SOIL IDEAL. 


That northern Iowa soil and climate are well adapted to profitable 
sugar-beet culture is now assured beyond a doubt, but the early years 
of the factory’s existence were uncertain and troublous. Farmers were 
slow to take hold of the proposition, and to secure acreage was a task 
both expensive and arduous. The first season’s crop was satisfactory 
ony here and there, but it was observed that the German farmers who 
had had experience on their native soil got splendid returns. Profiting 
by this demonstration, after the second year the company arranged to 

rovide reluctant growers with field workers of experience. These were 
‘ound in the cities of adjoining States, being mainly German-Russian 
familles lately arrived from the beet-growing sections of their native 
country. The rewards offered in the Iowa t fields were so much 
greater than they had been accustomed to that they were easily per- 
suaded to exchange their slum environment for the fresh alr and sun- 
shine of Iowa farms. A jargo percentage of these families have found 

rmanent homes in the 1 ities where they were employed, and not a 
ew, gratified at the results of their labor for others, have bought or 
ren small pieces of land. The other day Secretary Moore showed 
me 21 contracts signed by the heads of such families who, for the first 
time in their existence, are going to experience the delight of not having 
a landlord over them. They are ious workers, thrifty, fairly in- 
telligent, and law-abiding, and that they will make good citizens in 
their new environment is beyond question. 

What the ultimate destiny of these impressionable children of the Old 
World would have been were they left in the haunts of vice from which 
they were taken admits of enough doubt to make me secure In counting 
sonie measure of benefit to our social condition as yet another benign 
attribute of the beet-sugar 5 

And still another incidental benefit of this industry is the solving of 
the hired-man problem. The beet workers above alluded to are skilled 
farm laborers and they are not afraid of work. Neither do they make 
it a condition of their employment that they be provided with a horse 
and buggy to go gallivanting o’nights. During the haying, the oat 
harvest, and the corn husking the beet fields do not require their atten- 
tion, and during these periods the farmers in the sugar-beet sections are 
never up a stump for help, as they so frequently were before the ad- 
yent of this new industry. 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS. 


As to the benefit conferred upon the soil by sugar-beet culture I have 
„ but my attention has been called to a specific case 
which I believe is worthy of particular mention. Two years ago last 
fall Moses Ackles, a su Michigan grower, went to Osage to grow 
beets for the Waverly factory. After he had rented a 94-acre tract of 
land for the purpose he learned that it had been in the hands of a long 
series of renters and was badly run down; also that it was seriously 
afflicted with quack grass. Nothing daunted he went ahead and raised 
a crop of beets, secu 9 tons to the acre. The following year, 
1911, he seeded it down clover, planting a cover crop of oats. e 
oats yielded 50 bushels an acre, topping anything in the c 
and later he cut what proves to the only good stand of clover in 
Mitchell County. One thousand dollars was offered but refused for it. 
Another rew: was the complete elimination of the quack grass. 
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If the incidental rewards of a sugar-beet crop are taken into consider- 
ation, 7 or 8 tons per acre mere regarded as better than the return 
of an average corn crop. but t such a yield can readily be doubled 
is shown by the results attained by the following widely scattered 
growers: 


4 a <a pear Lake 
F. M. Williams, Steamboat 1 


L. L. Latham 
Nat P. Ellis, Waverly 


It will be observed that the above were all large growers. Some of 
the smaller growers secured even a larger tonnage per acre, and 
Campbell, of Osage, makes affidavit to the remarkable yield of over 28 
tons from a meas acre, 

TONNAGE INCREASES. 


The fact that tonrage per acre has increased pate by year until last 
year it was better than 50 per cent better than the first year beets were 
grown here shows what increased knowledge of beet culture has accom- 
plished. The campaign of education and supervision has been an ex- 

nsive one, however, and along with the expense of securing acreage, 

as dug deep into what might otherwise have been added to the com- 
pany's profits, bat the fact that the necessary acreage for next season 
was secured practically without solicitation shows that sugar-beet cul- 
ture in northern Iowa is past the experimental stage, and that it now 
would be no difficult matter to secure tonnage enough to operate several 
factories of the capacity of that at Waverly. 

On the horizon of this promising industry there is now but one cloud, 
but that js rather an ominous one. It takes the shape of an energetic 
and well-financed propaganda on the rt of the refiners to take the 
tariff off of raw sugar. Ostensibly this propaganda is conducted by a 
“committee of wholesale grocers and in the interest of the consumers, 
but one day while I was present at the Hardwick committee investiga- 
tion in Washington I saw a witness put through a sweating process 
that brought out the illuminating fact that he in himself constituted 
this entire committee, and that the refiners had put up every dollar for 
the tons of literature with which the country has been flooded. When 
I learned that this gentleman was Frank C. Lowry, sales agent of the 
Federal Spreckels Refining Co., I began to saspect that refiners not only 
expect to reap the full financial benefit of the proposed tariff reduction, 
the immense sum of $50,000,000, which is now collected by the Gov- 
ernment, but that their still greater ambition is to be able to manipu- 
late prices so as to destroy or at least check the competition of domes- 
tic sugar, grown from a production of 40,000 to 600,000 tons since 1896 
and which undersells the refinery product every day in the year. An- 
other important disclosure at the hearing was that Arbuckle Bros., 
who now have the country by the throat with reference to coffee, are 
leaders in the fight for free raw sugar, 8 with the e ta- 
tion of eventually inaugurating a second process of high-handed robbery 
upon the consuming public. U things considered, I have decided that 
there are occasions when even a fundamental free trader can consistently 
oppose tariff reduction and that this is one of them. But aside from 
my personal views as to this matter, and because I feel that the beet- 
sugar industry of Iowa could not withstand the assaults the refiners 
would make upon it, I feel that the people of this State should be 
advised of its promn status and future possibilities, and for that pur- 
pose this article is penned. 

(Public letter of Mr. George E. Lichty to Mr. Miller.) 

Dear MR. MILLER: I read your article on the beet-sugar situation in 
Jowa, and I want to congratulate you on the splendid manner in which 
the same was presen 

For a long time I have known something of the so-called olesale 
Grocers’ Association, which, in fact, almost entirely means ank C. 
Lowrey and Arbuckle Bros. When western wholesale grocers, however, 
attempted to explain the situation and to contend that they were not a 
pani of the organization they immediately became objects of suspicion. 

our oe am pleased to state, relieves the jobber of that embar- 
rassmen 

I believe that when the people thoroughly understand the sugar situa- 
tion, particularly In the State of Iowa, it will mean that we will pro- 
duce more sugar than the State of Louisiana and of a quality that will 
be just as good if not better. The product of the Iowa sugar factory 
this year has been most satisfactory. We have never sold cane sugar 
that was — 9 better, and we are only sorry that it is impossible to have 
the splendid product of the Waverly factory to sell throughout the 
entire 12 months of the year. 

Lam writing this to you to say that very few jobbers are in sympathy 
with the movement you have so thoroughly ventilated. 

With personal regards, I am, very truly, yours, 

Gro. E. Licury. 


WATERLOO, February I. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired on this paragraph. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. GOOD: Fer the purpose of offering an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. To the first paragraph? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment to the first paragraph, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GOOD. It is on line 10. 

170 E We have not reached that yet. The Clerk 
W. read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
1. Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated 
melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, and mo maple sugar, 
ape sirup, refined arope glucose or grape sugar, and sugar cane 
shall be admitted free of duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, after the word “ cane,” strike out the balance of 
the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ One-half cent 

ound: Provided, That on and after the 1st day of July, 1912, and 
until the Ist day of July 1917, there shall be paid from any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise 3 to the producers of sugar test - 
ing not less than 96° by the polariscope, from beets or sugar cane 
grown within any of the States of the Union, a bounty of one-half cent 
per pound: And provided further, That on and after the said ist day 
of July, 1917, and for five years thereafter, the said bounty shall be 
reduced to one-quarter of 1 cent per ound, and after the expiration 
of said five years no further bounty shall be d. Said bounty shall 
be paid under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I think it will be admitted by 
all candid-thinking men that if the bill is passed without 
amendment the result will be that all the beet-sugar factories 
in the United States will have to suspend operation and go out 
of business. We have at the present time in the United States 
71 beet-sugar factories. They produced this year, in round 
numbers, something more than a half million tons of sugar. 
They haye been increasing in number and steadily increasing 
in their output. This increase has not been as rapid as the 
advocates of this policy in the past had hoped and expected. L 
confess that I have been disappointed in this development, and 
yet I believe that there are a great many reasons why we should 
not so legislate as to entirely wipe out this industry. There 
are a great many reasons why we should not be dependent 
entirely upon the foreign supply for the sugar which we must 
necessarily consume. There is no doubt but what the Sugar 
Trust is in favor of free sugar. If the beet-sugar industry could 
be destroyed they would expect to gain an entire monopoly of 
the sugar trade of the country and thus control its price. The 
testimony taken before the committee appointed to investigate 
the Sugar Trust, I think, shows without doubt that the pro- 
duction of beet sugar has had a tendency to keep down the 
price of sugar to the consumer. The Sugar Trust practically 
controlled all the supply outside of that made from beets. This 
evidence shows that each year when the product of the beet- 
sugar factories was put upon the market the price of sugar to 
the consumer invariably went down. Before the supply from 
the beet-sugar factories was put upon the market the Sugar 
Trust was enabled to control the importation of sugar and to 
arbitrarily raise the price. No one doubts but what the Sugar 
Trust could control and would control the cane-sugar product, 
because that sugar is imported in its raw state. It is not 
marketable to the dealer or the consumer, but the only buyers 
are the refiners of sugar, and because the Sugar Trust controls 
the refining of sugar it can easily be seen why they want the 
tariff removed so that their raw material will be absolutely 
free. I know it is claimed that free sugar would permit beet 
sugar to be imported from Germany and that for this reason 
the Sugar Trust would not have a monopoly. This would be 
true if there were an overproduction of sugar, but when we 
remember that there is seldom a surplus and often a shortage 
of the world’s supply it can easily be seen that even if beet 
sugar were imported the importers of such sugar, naturally 
being desirous of obtaining the largest price possible for their 
product, would raise the price up to the standard fixed by the 
Sugar Trust. They could do this, because neither the beet- 
sugar people nor the Sugar Trust would have enough product 
to supply the market, and as long as there was market enough 
to take the supply of both beet and cane sugar the beet-sugar 
importers would naturally raise their price up to the standard 
fixed by the Sugar Trust just the same as under present con- 
ditions the independent refiners of sugar raise their price up 
to the level of the price fixed by the Sugar Trust. 

The Sugar Trust a few years ago purchased considerable 
stock in some of the beet-sugar factories of this country. Some 
of this has been disposed of, but some is still owned by the 
trust. They would be very glad, however, to lose their compara- 
tively small investment in beet-sugar factories if they could 
drive the beet-sugar producers in America out of the field, if 
in doing so they could obtain a monopoly of the market. Their 
profits by such a monopoly in six months would be vastly 
greater than the losses they would sustain by the destruction of 
beet-sugar factories, and when we consider that this monopoly 
would last indefinitely we can easily see why it is that the 
Sugar Trust is anxious to annihilate the beet-sugar industry of 
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this country. If our beet-sugar factories did nothing else than 
to have the effect that I believe history shows they have had, of 
preventing an entire monopoly of the sugar trade by the Sugar 
Trust, we can well afford to levy a small duty and to pay a 
small bounty to keep them in existence and to save the Ameri- 
can people from the evils that will come from an arbitrary and 
tyrannical control of the price of sugar by this great monopoly. 
If the beet-sugar industry were wiped out, we would be depend- 
ent entirely upon the foreign sugar for our domestic supply. In 
case of a war between our country and any foreign nation, par- 
ticularly if such foreign nation was any one of the great coun- 
tries that had a reasonably large navy, our supply of sugar 
would be practically cut off, and we would be absolutely and 
completely helpless. If not entirely cut off, the dangers of im- 
porting sugar across the ocean and bringing it into the United 
States would be so increased on account of the hazard that the 
price would go away beyond reason and away beyond the 
ability of the ordinary citizen to purchase. Many millions of 
dollars have been invested in beet-sugar factories. It would be 
an injustice, it seems to me, by one stroke of the legislative pen, 
to wipe them off of the map. The amendment which I have 
proposed would give the consumer practically the benefit of 
free sugar, and at the same time it would save the beet-sugar 
factories. For five years the bounty would be only one-half 
cent per pound, for the next five years the bounty would be only 
one-quarter of 1 cent per pound, and then it would entirely 
disappear. It is believed that within that time the develop- 
ment of the beet-sugar industry would be such that it would 
be able to exist without the protecting benefit of this bounty. I 
am not defending the present sugar schedule. It is not only 
unfair, but it is absolutely iniquitous. The infamous Dutch 
standard color test contained in the present law and that has 
for a great many years been included in the sugar tariff, is, in 
my judgment, absolutely indefensible and wicked. 

By its unjust provisions the effect has been to keep out of the 
American market a cheaper grade of sugar that the poorer 
classes of people would have been able to purchase at a reduced 
price. This grade of sugar is just as good in quality as refined 
sugar and, for some purposes, perhaps better. It lacks only 
the color. To deprive our people of the ability to purchase this 
grade of sugar at a lower price than refined sugar has been an 
injustice that has been tolerated entirely too long. Since the 
inyention of the polariscope, a scientific method of testing sugar, 
there has been no possible excuse to retain in the law the old 
Dutch standard color test. We ought to legislate so as to 
make the price of sugar to the American consumer just as cheap 
as possible. At the same time, I believe that it would be un- 
wise to take any step that would place the American consumer 
of sugar entirely within the grasp of the Sugar Trust, or to 
drive the producers of American sugar entirely out of business 
and thus place the American market entirely under the control 
of foreign producers of sugar. I think we can all agree that 
the present tariff on sugar is entirely too high, and yet the 


desirability of developing sugar production in the United States. 


must be admitted by all. This bill is proposed by men who do 
not expect to see it enacted into law. It is only a politician’s 
move in the great political game. It is known by those who 
have brought this bill in that it can not become a law in the 
form in which it is introduced. Indeed, it is doubtful if many 
of those who are behind it really want to see it enacted into 
law in the form in which it now is. It is the product of poli- 
ticians and not of statesmen. 

We are presented, however, with a peculiar parliamentary 
situation. Under the Constitution a bill like this must originate 
in the House of Representatives. The Senate has no constitu- 
tional authority to originate this kind of legislation. It can 
only consider it after it has passed the House. If, therefore, 
under the Constitution we are to secure a revision of the sugar 
schedule, the bill must pass the House before it can be con- 
sidered in the Senate. Unless some bill revising this schedule 
does pass the House, the sugar schedule can not be revised. I 
believe, therefore, that even though the amendment which I have 
offered, or some similar amendment, be not agreed to here, that 
those who believe in a revision of the sugar schedule would be 
justified in voting even for the original bill as introduced, be- 
cause only in that way can a revision be had and relief be 
obtained from the iniquity of the present unreasonable and un- 
fair sugar tariff. The only hope of real revision is that the 
Senate will so amend the bill that it will give the proper and 
legitimate relief. If the Senate in its consideration of the sub- 
ject, properly amends the bill, as I believe it will, there is some 
hope that in conference a result may be reached that will give 
relief to the American consumer of sugar and at the same time 
protect the American citizenship from the cruel monopoly of the 
Sugar Trust and the domination and control of our market by 


the foreign producers of sugar. For these reasons I shall yote 
3 the bill now pending, even though all amendments are voted 
wn. 

Mr. DODDS. Mr. Chairman, the sugar question is one in 
which, we are all interested. From the very smallest consumer 
to the highest sugar magnate all are interested in our sugar 
supply and in its prices. We have come to be known, and 
really are, the great sugar-consuming nation of the world. 
Fully one-fifth of all the world’s supply is consumed within 
our borders. In the year 1911 our actual consumption of this 
product reached the immense aggregate of 3,351,891 long tons. In 
comparison with this Great Britain consumes but 1,831,388 tons; 
France, 653,269 tons; Germany, 1,134,071 tons; and Russia, 
1,021,519 tons—showing that we alone consume nearly twice 
as much as Great Britain and much more than France, Ger- 
many and Rassia combined. Now, of this large amount which 
we consume, it is known that nearly one-fourth is produced 
within the United States proper; that slightly more than one- 
fourth comes to us from our insular possessions—the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii and Porto Rico—and that all of the balance 
except a small portion—about 200,000 long tons—comes to us 
from the Island of Cuba. Under our present regulations all of 
the sugar that comes to us from our insular possessions comes 
into the country duty free, and what comes to us from the 
Island of Cuba comes to us subject to only four-fifths of the 
full duty charged the foreign product; so that all of the sugar 
that comes into the country bearing full duty—out of the large 
amount that we consume—is only about one-seventeenth of what 
we really use. Of the sugar that we ourselves produce about 
three-eighths is cane and maple—there being but a small quan- 
tity of maple, about 8,000 long tons—and the balance is made 
of the beet. 

It will be well for us to remember, too, that in late years— 
and co-existent with the life of the beet-sugar industry—the 
prices of sugar have in nowise increased. Varying conditions 
and different tariff regulations have produced changes in prices; 
but the prices of sugar, both at wholesale and at retail, are less 
to-day than they were in 1889, when the beet-sugar industry 
was really commenced. 


OUR CANE-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


While our cane-sugar industry is not and—from the present 
outlook—never can be of anything like the importance to us 
that our beet-sugar industry is and will continue to be, 
nevertheless it is an industry that means much to that portion 
of the country in which sugar cane can be raised. According 
to the majority report of the committee, submitted on this bill, 
nearly 5,000 persons—besides those engaged in the production 
of material on the plantations, estimated at 60,000 during 
harvest and 30,000 for the remainder of the year—are given 
employment through this industry; the average number of wage 
earners employed during the year being about 4,000 and the 
remainder being salaried officials and clerks. 

From:the same report it will be seen that the amount of capi- 
tal now invested in the industry is upwards of $36,000,000; 
that the salaries and wages of the officials and wage earners 
aggregate more than two and one-half million dollars yearly; 
and that the value of its yearly products is almost $30,000,000. 
Surely this is an industry in which we may all be interested 
and upon which the blighting influences of this bill should not 
be laid, since the effect of the legislation proposed would be to 
crush it out of existence. And why will it not do so? 

If we examine the same report—Table 4, page 3—we will find 
that the total quantity of cane sugar produced in Louisiana and 
Texas in 1909 was 334,100 tons, and that the total cost of pro- 
duction was $25,089,000—equivalent to $74.944 per ton, or 53.747 
per 100 pounds. Now, at this cost of production, how could the 
southern producer afford to produce his product in competition 
with foreign sugars that can be delivered in New York, if duty 
free, for $2.443 per 100 pounds, that being the average cost of 
raw sugar during the past 11 years? Surely he could not do 


so and pay for material and labor what he is now paying. So, ` 


if this bill should become a law, he would have to do one of 
two things: He would have to pay much less for labor employed 
and for materials used, or he would have to discontinue his 
business. Do our friends on the other side of the House want 
him to grind down the wage of the laborer in the factory and 
on the plantation to meet this difference? Or do they want him 
to stop the manufacturing of his product, so that we may bave 
the privilege of investing the $25,039,000, which he pays out 
yearly for labor and materials, in the products of foreign coun- 
tries? Is this “a consummation devoutly to be wished,” my 
southern friends? Remember that there will be just that 
amount of money less in your “ Sunny South Land”, at the end 
of each year, if he does. 
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Would it not be a cruel shame for you to compel him to do 
so? Think of it, my friends; and—if I may be allowed to use 
Biblical language—you may yet “repent of the evil which you 
were about to do unto your people.” [Applause] 


OUR BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


The position which the Republican party has always taken 
in connection with the beet-sugar industry is easily ascertained. 
Up to the year 1891—the year in which the McKinley law went 
into effect—there had been manufactured in this country, in the 
aggregate, less than 17,000 tons of beet sugar. The law referred 
to placed raw sugar up to No. 16 Dutch standard, in color, on 
the free list, and provided for a duty of only one-half a cent 
per pound above that. Under this law the industry was fos- 
tered by way of bounty—the producer being given 2 cents for 
each pound of sugar produced—and under it the industry flour- 
ished: the aggregate for the years 1891 and 1892 being more 
than the production of all previous years combined, and the 
product of each of the years 1893 and 1894 being much greater 
than such aggregate. 

So well was this industry intrenched in 1894, when the Wil- 
son law was enacted, that it continued to grow and prosper 
until in 1897, when the quantity produced more than doubled 
that of 1894—the sugar produced in the later year being 40,398 
long tons. The following year the quantity produced dropped 
back to 32,471 long tons; but since then the increase has been 
rapid—dropping back slightly in each of the years 1907 and 
1908 because of weather conditions—until in the year 1911 we 
produced 506,825 long tons, and now have in prospect for the 
present year an estimated production of something like 540,000 
long tons. 

Since the year 1897 the tariff duties on sugar coming into 
the United States have been changed materially: 

First. The product of Porto Rico—increased from 38,663 long 
oe in that year to 280,622 long tons in 1911—comes in duty 

ee, 

Second. The product of the Philippines—increased from 32,394 
long tons in that year to 168,408 long tons in 1911—comes in 
duty free. 

Third. Under our reciprocity treaty with Cuba, in 1903, her 
product comes in at 80 per cent of the regular duty. In 1910 
we obtained from her, under this treaty, 1,640,182 long tons; but 
in 1911—because of shortness of crop, there—we obtained but 
1,409,259. Had there been no short crop last year it is plain, 
under the facts already stated, that we would not haye had to 
pay full duty on any sugar imported in that year; for such 
shortness of crop—230,923 long tons—was much more in amount 
one the full-duty-paying sugar—199,062 long tons—that we had 
to, buy. 

Fourth. Under the Payne law, passed in 1909, the duty on 
refined sugar was reduced 5 cents on each 100 pounds. 

That these changes in rates, actually taking place, and other 
changes constantly being threatened have kept the sugar ques- 
tion in the air, and have greatly retarded the growth of the 
beet-sugar industry, no one having a knowledge of the subject 
will gainsay and few will even question. 

Situate in my own home town, in the heart of the Michigan 
beet-producing territory, are the walls of a partially constructed 
sugar factory: abandoned in 1903, when we granted the preferen- 
tial rates to Cuba under our treaty with her. Few, indeed, are 
claiming that the duties now existing are not high enough; but 
let it once be known that the regulations are to be left as they 
are for a reasonable term of years and the sugar-beet industry 
will go ahead by leaps and bounds; and the production of 
sugar will so increase that we will in our time, and this before 
long, see the United States in connection with her insular pos- 
sessions producing all of the sugar necessary to supply our full 
demands; and those who follow us will be blessing the fore- 
sight that will be keeping them from dependence upon other 
countries for their supply of that commodity which they will 
have to haye even though it shall take their hundreds of mil- 
lions yearly to obtain it. 

But we are told by some that our increase of supply is not 
keeping pace with our increase of demand; that while our 
yearly supply of beet sugar has increased only 466,427 long tons 
since 1897, our yearly demand has increased 1,100,300 long tons; 
but how illogical and misleading is this when we consider that 
while the demand has increased only about 49 per cent the beet- 
sugar supply has increased about 1,155 per cent; the increase 
in the one case being only arithmetical while in the other it 
has been geometrical increase. Given energy and material and 
geometrical increase is the law of growth. Given American 
energy and enterprise, with a practically limitless field, then 
geometrical increase will be the law of sugar production. There- 
fore the end of the next 15-year period—1927—would show 
6,287,000 tons produced, while the consumption, increasing at 


the established rate of 49 per cent, would show 4,993,592 tons; 
so that production would not only have overtaken consumption, 
but we would have about one and one-fourth million tons for 
export, and this resulting from the growth of the beet-sugar 
industry alone. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, situated as we are respecting this indus- 
try, what is the course which we should pursue? It is a matter 
settled—as well as such a matter can be settled—that the cost 
of producing beet sugar in this country is now about $3.50 per 
hundred pounds. This is disclosed by the proofs taken in the 
Hardwick committee investigations, pages 2379 and 2380; and 
it is as well established that the average cost of raw sugar 
at the port of New York during the past 11 years has been, as 
before stated, $2.443 per hundred pounds—same hearings, page 
3350. Add to this the cost of refining—not more than 50 cents 
per hundred pounds—and we have the actual cost of refined 
cane sugar, in the hands of the refiner, as being 52.943 per 
hundred pounds. Now, with the actual cost of beet sugar to the 
producer, $3.50 per hundred pounds, and with the actual cost 
of refined sugar in the hands of the refiner not more than $2.95 
per hundred pounds—which would actually be the condition 
should this bill become a law—what would the beet-sugar pro- 
ducer have to do? 

The answer is inevitable, and must be the same as that given 
in the discussion of the cane-sugar question; his labor and his 
materials—the latter being largely the labor of the beet pro- 
ducer—would have to be much reduced or he would have to en- 
gage in some other business that could be conducted at a profit. 

No need to repeat this question to Republicans, for the real 
Republican always wants to stand by his party’s teachings and 
carry out his party's promises. Republicans voiced what were 
their sentiments upon this question when in 1890 they provided 
for the bounty given to the sugar producer by the McKinley 
law; and in their national platform of 1896 they denounced in 
no uncertain terms the action of the Cleveland administration 
because of its not keeping faith with the sugar producer. The 
language of that platform is well worth repeating, well worth 
remembering : 

We condefin the present administration for not keeping faith with 
the sugar producers of this country. The Republican Party favors such 
protection as will lead to the production on American soil of all the 
sugar which the 8 le use, and for which they pay other 
countries more than $100, ` annually. 

What would be the declaration in a party platform at this 
day, if made by the great men who made that one, when— 
after taking in free the products of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines—the expense to our people for foreign sugar is still nearly 
$90,000,000 annually? 

Are we going to continue to pay out this immense amount 
of money each*year, or are we going to stand firmly upon the 
ground we occupy and let it be known that we are to stand by 
the producer of sugar in our land until our industry becomes 
so developed that we can supply our own demands? But one 
question should be raised in opposition to this, and that ques- 
tion is, Can we do it? And to this question but one answer 
will be given by the man who understands the sugar question, 
and that answer is, Of course we can. [Applause.] v 

And why not? In his annual report, published in Willett & 
Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal on January 12, 
1912, F. O. Licht, the great German statistician, states that 
acreage in beets in that country during the past three years has 
not averaged more than 1,107,000 acres—equivalent in area to 
but two of our ordinary counties in the Middle West—and this 
is not more than one-two hundred and fiftieth of the land 
adapted to beet raising in this country, the official statement 
of the Secretary of Agriculture—to be found in Senate Docu- 
ment No, 22, Sixty-first Congress, first session, page 27—show- 
ing that we have at least 274,000,000 acres of land in this 
country, all of which is adapted to beet culture. And in a 
recent annual report he also states that— 

If we only consider those localities in this country that have the best 
facilities for taking up the beet-sugar industry and limit the territory 
to that rtion capable of beds ng our own consumption of sugar, 
it might said that the United States possesses some material adyan- 
tage over Europe. 

With these facts before us, and knowing that with this 
small—in comparison—acreage Germany produces over 2,000,000 
long tons of sugar each year—nearly two-thirds of our consump- 
tion—why should we hesitate to embark upon the project of 
producing entirely our own sugar? Surely, with matters as 
they are, nothing stands in our way except our indetermination. 
[Applause.] 

To be sure we can not now produce either the quantity or 
the quality of beets upon our lands that the Germans can pro- 
duce upon theirs; but neither could they produce, in either 
respect, when they first commenced what they can now produce. 
The fact of the case is that the longer the land is used for 
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beet-producing purposes—being properly rotated with other 
crops—the better it becomes for the particular purpose, and the 
better it becomes for all other purposes; the cultivation that has 
to be given it for this one purpose adding to its worth for all 
purposes. In our beet-producing territory in Michigan we find 
that the lands used for this purpose become greatly improved, 
and that the yield of other crops afterwards gathered from them 
are greatly in excess of the yield of the same crops from other 
lands in all respects as good. 

Eventually, if we can rely upon the best information that we 
have, our land will be as productive, both as to quantity and 
quality, as are the German lands; and when that period shall 
be reached all the handicap the American producer will have 
will be the difference between the price paid labor here and the 
price paid labor there, and this every American should stand 
for. It is this difference between the price paid labor here and 
paid it elsewhere that makes our Country what it is; and no 
American with the right kind of blood in his veins will want to 
lessen that difference, except it be through the uplift of those 
competing with us—which we should always have in mind and 
aid—and not by the lowering of our own conditions to meet the 
level of theirs. [Applause.] 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me ask who are the parties 
principally interested in the lowering of duties on sugar in this 
country; and who are the parties who will be benefited? Trace 
almost any effort in this direction and it will lead you to the 
refineries—the giant sugar institutions that want to get sugar in 
their hands as completely as oil is in the hands of the Standard 
Oil Co., as coffee is in the hands of the Coffee Trust, and as 
steel is in the hands of the Steel Trust. They see, as those like 
them always can see, that when competition shall be crushed out 
matters will be wholly in their own hands, and they will be in a 
position to say “ Up,” and the price will go up, there to remain 
as suits their own sweet will. The consumer will have to pay 
the price; the $52,000,000 now collected by the Government will 
be lost to it, and will find its way eventually into the pockets of 
the refiners. They know this, and what they ask of Congress 
is the removal of the duties on sugar so that the beet-sugar in- 
dustry may be destroyed—thus leaving them in the feld alone. 
They want to have matters in their hands always, as they had 
them last year for a time—and until the producers of beet sugar 
came into the market with their products: the testimony of Mr. 
Wallace P, Willett, of the firm of Willett & Gray, before re- 
ferred to, a sugar expert engaged by the Hardwick Committee, 
on page 8581 of hearings, being as follows: 


There is no question whatever, Mr. Chairma: 
the market in October of the Michi 
propped: the price from $6.57 in O 
December $5.63. 


rok the coming onto 
aot su domestic 
= down to to 58.10 iii in November and 


And see, further, his testimony on pages 3153-3154 of same 
hearings: 

If it were not for the domestic r industry, sugar in this coun 
would be to-day very considerably higher. * * 8 I would a ee 
surprised if it would not be a cont a pound more but for the beet and 
cane sugar produced in this country. 

And, again, page 3978 of hearings: 


Pi all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
N. of sugar to the consumer, increase the domestic production as 
755 y as possible. 

It seems useless, Mr. Chairman, to cite testimony as to this 
matter. We already know these truths without testimony; 
but if anything had been necessary to show us the attitude of 
the refiners, and what we might expect should we get abso- 
lutely into their hands, the object lesson of last year should 


have opened our eyes, and we should have become cognizant of 


the fact that we are “skating on thin ice”; and if we desire to 
keep the price of sugar where it is, and if we desire to build up 
our own sugar industry—and thus keep ourselves out of the 
hands of the few refiners who want the duty on sugar removed, 
so that this industry may be destroyed—then we must see to it 
that the wishes of these men are not complied with. No one 
who wants competition destroyed is either directly or indirectly 
looking out for the interest of the consumer. The desire to 
destroy competition is always interested, and always points to 
self. This we should keep in mind and ever heed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am against the provisions of this bill, and 
I shall be against the provisions of any other bill in which the 
duties on sugar, either raw or refined, shall not equal the dif- 
ference between the cost of production at home and abroad. 
We should build up our home industry, so that when we buy 
we will buy of ourselves, and thus at the end of the transaction 
have both the sugar purchased and what we shall have paid for 
it. This was the sentiment expressed by Lincoln in his memor- 
able discussion of the tariff, and is as true to-day as when he 
uttered it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to offer an amendment to page 2, 
line 10. May I do so now at this stage of the proceedings, or 
must I wait until that paragraph is read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph will have to be read first. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman from Louisiana 
want to offer an amendment to the sugar paragraph? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Les. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Then, Mr. Chairman, I will ask that all 
debate on the pending amendment be closed with that on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norzgis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. NORRIS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BrovussarD] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, strike out the words free of duty“ and insert 
the words “at the prevailing rate of duty, omitting the differential and 
abrogating the Cuban preferential.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, if my Democratic col- 
leagues on this side of the House really intended to reduce the 
price of sugar to the consumers of this country, this is the 
proposition that they should haye presented for the considera- 
tion of the House. 

There is nothing in the Democratic platform calling for the 
destruction of any industry in this country. There is, however, 
a provision in the Democratic platform calling for the placing 
on the free list of articles manufactured by a trust, and those 
familiar with the sugar question in this country know full 
well that the producers of sugar, those engaged in cultivating 
beets in the West and those engaged in cultivating sugar cane 
in Louisiana and our island possessions, are not engaged in 
any trust. They know full well that the sugar manufacturers 
of this country who import their raw sugar from tropical coun- 
tries alone are responsible for the conditions that exist in this 
country with respect to the price of sugar. 

I would like to have been allowed an hour in which to dis- 
cuss this proposition, but the management on this side of the 
House have seen fit to deprive me of an opportunity to be heard 
on this question. I am permitted in my own right to use but 
five minutes. I want to say to the gentlemen on this side that 
if they were not engaged in a game of buncombe on the Amer- 
ican people they would reject the proposition in the bill now 
pending before the House and adopt this provision which I 
have offered, which would put the Sugar Trust out of business 
and permit the people of this country to enjoy the benefits of 
cheaper sugar. [Applause.] 

But they are not willing to do that. The very evidence on 
which they predicate this bill, the very statement of the expert 
employed by the committee that has been investigating the 
Sugar Trust, negatives the proposition put forth by the leader 
of the majority and by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwickx]. Those gentlemen concede that Mr. Willett is the 
best expert in this country on sugar, and I confirm that state- 
ment. In my judgment, he is the best expert upon the price of 
sugar not only in this country but in the world. 

He lays down this proposition, that the best way in which to 
reduce the price of sugar to the consumer is to increase the 
domestic production of sugar as quickly as possible. He made 
that statement on as many as six different occasions during 
those hearings, and yet gentlemen come into this House and 
submit this proposition, that in order to decrease the price of 
sugar to the consumer in this country you must destroy, they 
say, the domestic production. They have taken a position just 
opposite from that of the expert who they claim knows more 
about this subject of sugar than anyone else in this 3 

Now, the chairman of the committee on yesterday in his 
address dealt extensively with the world's price of sugar; dealt 
at some length on the effect of this legislation upon the beet- 
sugar industry of the West; but he passed by almost unnoticed 
the question of the preduction of sugar from cane in Louisiana 
and our island possessions, and when one of my colleagues 
[Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana] asked if the effect of this bill would 
not be to destroy the sugar industry of Louisiana, he frankly 
admitted that he was not informed on that question. He comes 
here with a proposition by which it is proposed to destroy 
$150,000,000 of values in the State of Louisiana—with a propo- 
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sition in which it is intended to take investments and property 


and throw them into the scrap pile. He comes here with this 
proposition and frankly admits that the committee itself has 
not even given consideration to so important a matter as to be 
able to inform the House whether he proposes to destroy all 
of this property or got. He comes before this House, and I 
undertook to ask him a question in regard to the fact of 
whether or not when sugar was free under the McKinley bill 
the price to the consumer was not even higher during the four 
years of its operation while that law was in force than it is 
to-day, even though bearing a duty equivalent to nearly 64 per 
cent ad valorem, but I could not get an answer to that question, 
except that he denied it and said that he would furnish the 
figures. I went out and obtained the figures and came back, and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] was speaking. I 
asked the privilege of interrupting him and of propounding the 
same question, holding these figures in my hand, but the gentle- 
man had no time to yield to me. What is the reason for all this 
haste about legislation that will destroy so much of American 
wealth, so much of American labor, and which will cast upon a 
Louisiana community so much disaster as is contemplated in 
this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to continue for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I stated in the beginning 
that I disliked to object to the request of gentlemen for unani- 
mous consent to proceed, but in order that everybody may get 
in under the five-minute rule I shall have to insist upon a strict 
observance of the rule, which requires that only five minutes be 
allotted to each speaker. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why, I was allowed an hour on yester- 
day, and the gentleman’s motion took it away from me. The 
gentleman ought to be fair enough to permit me, when he pro- 
poses to destroy the prosperity of the State that I represent on 
this floor, to at least speak for five minutes, in oréer that I may 
present the facts to this Congress. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish in my own 
time, in response to the statement of the gentleman—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is the gentleman speaking in his own 
time, recognized now? — 

The CHAIRMAN. He is. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. By the Chair or by unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized by the Chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, being in charge of a bill 
reported here by one of the committees of the House, it was 
not my duty to parcel out the time to those in the House who 
are opposed to the bill. I did desire that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] should have an opportunity to de- 
bate the bill. I endeavored to arrange that he might have that 
opportunity. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No one else has objected to my having 
that opportunity but the gentleman from Alabama. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have heard no other objector. ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Alabama can not 
lay aside his duties to this House and to the legislation of 
which he is in charge to accommodate any one gentleman on 
the floor of this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman to wait until 
I finish my statement. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Right upon this point I should like to 
ask the gentleman if he did not abandon his duty as leader of 
this House, in charge of this measure, when he says he did not 
control the time in the matter of the discussion of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, certainly not. The time of this 
House was controlled, under the rules of the House, by the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. I made an offer to abrogate the rule, as is cus- 
tomary here, and asked unanimous consent 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I did not object to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). For 11 hours of general 
debate, to be equally controlled by the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. Payne] and by myself. If I had controlled the time, 
I would have given the gentleman the time that he desired, but 
when objection was made and the bill was interfered with, it 
became my duty, then, to see that the House had opportunity 
to vote on the bill in a reasonable time. There Was no desire 
on my part to prevent the gentleman from Louisiana having an 
opportunity to debate, and the gentleman from Louisiana 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not 
want me to speak, and I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman limit his remarks to the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has chal- 
lenged my position upon the floor, has reflected on what I was 
attempting to do for him, and it was the exigencies of the case 
that arose—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
: Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). That prevented my do- 
ng so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment that I 
have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama will pro- 

ceed in order. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will state that the 
gentleman did not speak to his amendment either, but I shall 
obey the rules of the House and submit. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada and Mr. MANN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. Rogers]. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will recog- 
nize me for a part of the time. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. And that the Chair will then recognize the gen- 
tleman from Nevada for the remaining portion of the five min- 
utes. What I shall say will not be in order, and if any gentleman 
desires to call me to order I shall stop. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] has repeated on several occasions 
that he offered to have 11 hours of general debate upon this 
bill, but the gentleman from Alabama is mistaken in his recol- 
lection. He never made such an offer. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order 
that the gentleman from Illinois is not discussing the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MANN. If gentlemen are afraid to debate the bill and 
afraid to have the method of debate discussed, I am satisfied 
to sit down. 

Bi CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ilinois will proceed 
order. 

Mr. MANN. They are afraid of both things. Fraidy-cat! 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, the loud protest 
that comes from the State of Louisiana through its Representa- 
tives at this time reminds me of the fact that I have in my 
office three machines, all Underwoods. Two of them are type- 
writers and the other is a duplicator. All perform their func- 
tions in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, and the dispatch with 
which the work is turned out is a wonder; but when it comes 
down to the question of easy political expediency, they are as 
naught compared with the great machine in this House, com- 
monly known as the Underwood political machine. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] It has presented to this 
House a bill affecting thousands upon thousands of our people 
and their interests, and it intends putting through the measure 
in the space of a few short hours, a measure which will strike 
a death blow to one of the greatest agricultural interests of this 
country. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Nevada is not discussing the amendment under con- 
sideration. > 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. I am discussing the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. I am coming to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, the point of order is that he 
come to it now. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Yes, it is a wonderful machine; 
an Underwood machine, and it turns out much pernicious and 
promiscuous legislation, and I might add, if permitted to con- 
tinue, will succeed in turning out of employment thousands of 
workingmen in this country and in destroying—— 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada (continuing). 
greatest industries. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I insist that the gentleman is 
discussing the amendment. 

Mr. HOWA He is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the gentleman from Georgia 
knows what the amendment is. 

Mr. HOWARD. I think I do, and I think I have about as 
much power of conception as has the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman ought to display it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The 
gentleman from Nevada will proceed in order. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, I can not sit idly 
by without protesting against the destruction of an infant 
_ industry in the State I represent, at Fallon, in Churchill County, 
the center of the great Truckee irrigation project, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are being expended in the beet- 
sugar industry, which gives promise of becoming one of the 
most stable industries in the State. The Government has ex- 
pended millions of dollars in that reclamation project, and now 
that those settlers who have taken up land in that section, 
struggling under the most adverse conditions and regulations, 
have extensively engaged in the culture of sugar beets, which 
are adapted to that soil, it is proposed to strike down their 
industry without time for an open and free consideration of the 
questions involved. If ever an infant industry needed protec- 
tion it is the beet-sugar industry in this country, and I em- 
phatically protest against the passage of this measure, which 
is so framed as to leave out entirely the element of protection. 
Many measures of like importance have heretofore been rushed 
through this House in the same manner, and I verily believe 
that the Underwood Ways and Means Committee might properly 
be termed the “ Underwood Free-Trade Duplicator.” [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would hesitate 
to impose upon the indulgence of the House at this time were 
it not for the fact that I am notoriously a timid man and am 
apprehensive as to the fate of my scalp should I return to my 
constituency without having given yoice to my protest against 
this measure and venturing to suggest what seem to me good 
and substantial reasons for my opposition. 

It is indeed deplorable that this great economic question 
should be exposed to the miasmatie and contaminating in- 
fluences of petty politics, yet it is not to be wondered at when 
we stop to consider its many angles and the inducements 
offered the politician to reach the unsophisticated through an 
appeal to their cupidity. The mere words “free sugar” cun- 
ningly whispered into the ear are sufficient to deaden the 
trumpet sound that breaks its fulfillment to the heart. Of a 
truth can it be said— 

And be these ju ling fiends no more believed, 
That paiter us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope. 

No measure has been introduced into this body since I be- 
came a member of it that has offered a higher bid for dema- 
goguery, and at the same time an incentive for exalted patriot- 
ism and nonpartisanship. It is an industry which, tracing it 
back to its earliest infancy, has never as yet reached the age 
when it could stand alone withont the fostering care of legis- 
lation, There has never been an hour in the history of any 
civilized country when in its struggles for honorable existence 
it has been without that crutch. Human laws have apparently 
been more prodigal of help than scientific. The latter factor 
has but recently appeared upon the scene,-and yet with these 
combined agencies, the world’s increasing population and our 
consequent increasing consumption, the industry is subjected 
to other and newer enemies. Land is becoming scarcer. It 
must fight its way through the phalanx of such seared and 
lusty veterans as cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, and legions of 
others for a footing, and the result in the final contest will be 
the survival of the fittest. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF SUGAR. 


A short review of the history of sugar may not be inappro- 
priate at this juncture, and may, perchance, prove instructive 
by way of pointing a moral as well as adorning a tale. 

Up to the sixth century the saccharine substance was obtained 
principally through the industry of the busy bee. The first 
sugar obtained otherwise than as the product of this innocent 
benefactor of mankind was from the bamboo, but for many 
centuries its use was principally medicinal, and the ancient 
simile, “ Like an apothecary without sugar,” thus had its origin. 
In passing I may observe that this ancient saw has no peculiar 
application to the “shop” of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, for there seems to be no appreciable lack of medicine 


In destroying our 


issued to us people of the West, and, similarly, on this occasion, 

to our friends from Louisiana. It has been administered to us 
5 in allopathic doses from day to day and from night 
o night. 

If there is any virtue in the old axiom, “ Misery loves com- 
pany,” I should have consolation in the*fact that my distin- 
guished friend from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and his col- 
leagues are made just now to take their medicine along with us. 


There is a difference, however, in our lachrymose condition. My 


wells are dry from exhaustion, whilst his are full to overflow- 
ing, the pump having just started. But his will soon dry and 
we shall, I regret to say, shortly find him on the other side of 
the table, enjoying my discomfort in the company of the 
majority. 

THE FIRST TRUST. 

There seems to be as much confusion of tongues concerning 
this schedule as there was upon the plain of Shinar, when the 
last brick was placed on the tower of Babel. Some place the 
blame for the high price of sugar upon the trust; others at- 
tribute it to the tariff, and some seem to recognize the trust 
as of modern origin as applied to this industry. But as far 
back as 1420 was born the first sugar trust. A certain Venetian 
evolved a new method of refining sugar and received 100,000 
crowns ($120,000) for his invention from the Venetian Govern- 
ment. Her fleet was then the mistress of the seas. She con- 
trolled the world price of sugar for more than 60 years. 

She ran the price up in 1482 on the London market to $275 a 
hundred, and by the close of the fifteenth century the price of 
sugar on the London market had decreased to only $53 per 
hundred. Then, by accident, the West Indies were discovered, 
and through a cooperation of the English and Spanish the pro- 
duction of sugar was so stimulated by heavy import taxes and 
liberal bounties that the price gradually fell, and it was not 
until the year 1515 that cane sugar was first introduced into 
Haiti. Spain and Portugal in the sixteenth century dominated 
the industry in Europe, and it was not until 1585 that London 
became an important refining center of sugar for the Euro- 
pean trade, and it is a singular fact that she did not capture 
the trade until she went into the slave traflic and populated 
the British West Indies with captured negroes from Africa. 
In 1662 a company known as The Royal Adventures Co. Trading 
to Africa, was chartered and entered into a contract with the 
English Government to deliver 3,000 negroes annually to the 
British West Indies. It is also a notable fact that her su- 
premacy waned when she declared against the slave trade, In 
1828, and she completely lost it when the slaves were emanci- 
pated in the British colonies, in 1833. ‘Then the business gravi- 
tated to tlie Spanish, Portuguese, and French, who still main- 
tained slavery, and at that time more than one-half of the 
world’s sugar was produced by slave labor in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Brazil, the French colonies, Dutch Guiana, and Louisiana. In 
fact, the first negroes ever sent to this country were from Santo 
Domingo, in the year 1751, accompanied by sugar cane sent by 
the Jesuit Fathers of Santo Domingo to the Jesuits of Louis- 
iana. As sugar had been the cause of the most intense com- 
mercial wars in Europe since the tenth century, and as it only 
prospered where negro slayery was introduced, and found its 
lodgment in Louisiana for the sole purpose of the cultivation of 
the cane, it is not too great a fiight of imagination to say that 
the war of 1861 is traceable to the introduction of cane sugar 
upon this continent. It should be borne in mind also that 
coincident with the discontinuance of the slave trade and the 
emancipation of the negroes by the English the beet-sugar indus- 
try began its greatest strides. 

THD SECOND AND PRESENT TRUST. 


I have referred to the first Sugar Trust recorded by history. 
I now invite your attention to the next trust which history gives 
any account of, and which was born upon our own shores. 

The first sugar refinery in the United States was established 
in 1689 on Liberty Street in New York, but the business did not 
assume importance until the middle of the succeeding century. 
At the close of the seventeenth century Philadelphia was the 
largest refining center, and Boston was holding second place. 
It was not until about the year 1805 or 1806 when this country 
received two German immigrants named Frederick and William 
Havemeyer, and the name, as you know, is now the synonym of 
“Sugar Trust.” They started a small refinery in the village 
of Greenwich, which is now a part of the city of New York. 
They were well qualified, having had valuable experience in the 
method of refining sugar in Germany. They controlled but a 
small capital with which to inaugurate their enterprise, but it 
was not long before they had dominated the refining business 
of this country and they and their descendants have controlled 
it ever since, and the latter are now the dominating influence 
behind the Sugar Trust. 


1912. 


I am tempted here to digress for a moment to refer to a col- 
loquy which occurred between our distinguished leader [Mr. 
Uxperwoop] and myself upon the floor—whieh evoked con- 
siderable applause, in answer to my inquiry to the effect that, 
“Since when had the Democratic Party omitted to foster infant 
industries by a protective tariff?” He answered in effect, 
it never had; it was wholly a Republican policy. I am re- 
minded that sugar producers and ‘sugar refiners have been 
protected by duties upon imports of sugar since the formation of 
the Government, and we Democrats take special pride in the 
fact that up to the Civil War the Democratic Party was in 
power, and that therefore these must have been Democratic 
measures. 

I have no doubt, however, he would answer that it was for 
revenue purposes only, and yet the facts are that under the 
administration of Mr. Madison in 1812 these two Hayemeyers 
and the Louisiana planters were the beneficiaries of the raise 
of duty from 9 to 18 cents per pound on refined sugar, when the 
duty upon raw sugar was only 3 cents a pound, and this tariff 
was not for revenue, for it was absolutely prohibitory. It gave 
these American refiners a complete monopoly on refined sugar 
and the Louisiana planters a complete monopoly on raw sugar, 
and the duty was not placed below 10 cents per pound until 
1842. There was, over this period, that long list of Presidents— 
Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, and Harrison— 
some very sound Democrats, we must admit; and more than 
that, from 1816 to 1842, a refundment was allowed on all re- 
fined sugar exported in excess of the duty on raw sugar. 

This historical résumé is pertinent, because I was undertaking 
to demonstrate by my inquiries of the committee chairman that 
the Democratic Party had not always turned its back upon 
the petition of infant industries, and that this legislation was 
enacted solely upon the theory of protection to what was then 
regarded as such an industry; and it must be borne in mind 
that over that period of time the consumer was paying the 
maximum price for his sugar. 


ANOTHER TRUST. 


This reminds me of another trust, namely, the one known as 
the Klaus Spreckels trust, on the Pacific coast. Spreckels ob- 
tained his raw sugar from Hawaii, and, by reason of his geo- 
graphical position, he controlled the whole Pacific coast country. 
Apparently for his special benefit reciprocity relations were 
entered into with Hawaii in 1875, by which sugar was ad- 
mitted free. , Everyone can understand that-theoretically this 
meant the lowering of the cost of sugar to the consumer; but 
the fact is—and it is within the common knowledge of all— 
that it had the very opposite effect. The price was raised to the 
consumer. The man who carried his sack of sugar upon his 
back from Spreckels’s sugar factory in San Francisco across 
the street paid a higher price for it than did the man in Denver 
or in Kansas City. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to place sugar upon 
the free list. Its proponents contend that it will lower the price 
of sugar to the consumer in the amount of the duty, namely, 
14 cents per pound. Some, and possibly a majority, of those 
who are opposed to the measure maintain that would be but 
the temporary effect. I am convinced that the measure would 
have but few supporters if its present advocates could be 
brought to a realizing sense of the great probability of its being 
but temporary, and can any g man after a careful in- 
vestigation doubt for one moment that the ultimate—and not 
very ultimate—effect will be to drive out of business the pro- 
ducers of both cane and beet sugar in the United States? 

It is contended by the oppesition that the refiners—the Sugar 
Trust—will be the direct and indirect beneficaries of the enact- 
ment of the measure, because in addition to the immense ad- 
vantage they will have in the control of the entire imports they 
will have the indirect profit represented by a much smaller in- 
pie speak of capital by reason of not being subjected to a revenue 
ax. 

The proponents, on the contrary, maintain that they will be 
deprived of this advantage because of the importation of refined 
sugar, and, of course, it is conceded, if that were possible, the 
consumer could be benefited. 

I shall not undertake to discuss, as some have, the effect of 
this bill upon the industry in Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and our reciprocity agreement with Cuba, except to say, 
as regards the latter, that the farmers, especially of this coun- 
try, are largely interested in exports to Cuba under the prefer- 
ential agreement, the benefit of which will be denied them by 
the passage of the bill under consideration, and that the receipt 
of Cuban sugar free must necessarily displace some of that 
home product. 

Our exports of farm and other products to Cuba since our 
treaty of 1903 have doubled. I will only mention a few items: 
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In 1910 we sent there horses and mules amounting to $299,643; 
flour, $4,632,000; coal, $2,166,502; hennery products, $750,000; 
fertilizer, $559,000; meats and dairy products, $7,018,858; forest 
products, $2,704,684; potatoes, 1,041,152 bushels. The growth 
of this trade is shown by its steady climb. In 1909 the exports 
amounted to $48,217,689; in 1910, to 857,780,617; and in 1911. 
to $62,280,509. Our farmers’ market there will be transferred 
to Canada, which now stands ready to take advantage of the 
abrogation of this treaty which this bill compasses. 

I especially desire to call attention to the marvelously rapid 
and profitable growth and development of the beet-sugar 
industry in this country since its comparatively recent intro- 
duction as contradistinguished from the many centuries of 
energetic and diligent effort that have been devoted to the up- 
building of the cane-sugar industry. 

Take my own State ds an illustration. It has only been 11 
years since the first beet-sugar factory was built, whereas there 
are now 17, and there are a number of others in course of 
eohstruction. The acreage sown in beets has increased over 
one hundred and fifty fold. Its cultivation yields a revenue to 
our farmers and laborers of over $15,000,000 per annum. This 
enterprise affords employment to thousands of our citizens and 
its by-product furnishes fattening food for an immense number 
of cattle and sheep. It assures the farmer a greater profit from 
his labor than any other crop, and if, as is claimed, free sugar 
will destroy the industry, he will be compelled to turn his activi- 
ties in another and possibly unknown and less profitable direc- 
tion. Fidelity to our promised protection of infant industries, 
and as well our stewardship of the best interests of the Amer- 
ican farmer, should prompt us to pause before we inflict such 
a possible calamity upon a great domestic enterprise. 

The rule of the greatest good to the greatest number can not 
be successfully invoked in this instance, for not only has it no 
application, but we are confronted with a proposition directly 
the reverse. That there will be no refined sugar imported into 
this country is quite manifest from the fact that under the pres- 
ent duty, and because of the world’s demand for refined sugar, 
there haye thus far been no importations, and there is no reason 
to belieye that refined sugar will come to us in preference to raw 
sugar, and that raw sugar will be imported in greater abun- 
dance goes without saying, and that it must pass through the 
hands of the trust is equally certain. 

The domestic sugar producer can only expect to stay in busi- 
ness because of the trust’s maintaining the present prices irre- 
spective of the duty, which, without doubt, it is enabled to do. 
But it is very evident that for a time it will not do so, because 
its only competitor, the beet-sugar manufacturer, must be put 
out of business to complete its monopoly. 

THE REAL BENEFICIARIES. 


I am reminded in this connection of a very significant state- 
ment made by our distinguished leader, Mr. UNDERWOOD, as fol- 
lows: 

This bill, if it becomes a law, will admit free of duty sugar of every 
kind and description from all of the markets of the world. It is con- 
tended that if we pass this bill we will destroy an American industry. 
I do not believe that Is true, so far as the American sugar-refining com- 
panies are conce at is, the cane-sugar refining companies. 

We need go no further for authority to the effect that the 
beet growers’ and the cane growers’ industry will be destroyed, 
and that the refiners (the Sugar Trust) will be protected. And 
yet there is a discordance eyen with this declaration in another 
part of his speech, and in which he elicited great applause from 
the House, when he said that $60,000,000 was being taken by 
the refiners and the producers of sugar to maintain the sugar 
industry, which, added to the $52,000,000, amounted to over 
$115,000,000, as he said, which rested upon the bellies of the 
poor people of America; and the wonder to my mind, when he 
made that statement, was how the people were going to receive 
the benefit of that $60,000,000 that the refiners got, when the re- 
finers at the same time were not going to be injured. 

But be that as it may, my greatest wonder is that he should 
have indulged in any argument to show that the refiners, or the 
trust, were not to be injured. It was the very first intimation 
coming from any source that anybody entertained any misgiv- 
ings in that direction. The investigating committee, known as 
the Hardwick committee, had all the captains of the Sugar 
Trust before it, and I quote at length from the testimony given 
by them as well as from some of the so-called independents and 
some manufacturers of the beet sugar. 

Among all of the different interests represented at the hear- 
ings before the special committee, it might well be expected 
that there would be a great difference of opinion on many 
subjects. On two vital questions, however, there was a prac- 
tical unanimity of opinion. The first was that removal of the 
tariff would be greatly to the advantage of the interest con- 
trolling the great refineries, and the second was that the re- 
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moval of the tariff would result in the utter destruction of the 
domestic sugar industries of the United States, both cane and 
bee 


t. 

Both of these propositions would seem to be easily demon- 
strable, but since there has been an effort to becloud the issue 
upon this point, let the testimony settle the question. 

REFINERS WANT Free SUGAR. 
CLAUS A, SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Mr. Hixos. In other words, perhaps, zon would take it (the tariff) 
all off, would you not, and have free trade? 
AA PEROT: I would have free trade. (Pt. 27, p. 2277 of 

ear’ 5 

Mr. Hixps. You would have free trade in pt 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Absolutely. (Pt. 27, p. 2278 of Hearings.) 

CHARLES R. HEIKE, SECRETARY AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. FROM 
1887 TO 1910. 


Mr. Forpney. Now, if the duty were removed absolutely on sugar, 
could we produce either cane or beets in this country? 

Mr. HEIKE. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. Forpney. Then that would destroy the industry absolutely in 
this country ? à 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes. 

Mr, Forpney. And you would approve of that? 

Mr. Heike. Yes. 4, p. 292 of Hearings.) 


WILLIAM G. GILMORE, PARTNER, ARBUCKLE BROS., SUGAR REFINERS, 


Mr. Maptson. In other words, you think the thing to do is to take 
off the duty, and that it would be to your advantage to take it off as a 
refiner of cane sugar? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mapison. And you would advocate the taking off of the duty? 

Mr. GILMORE. I would, personally. I am only speaking now per- 
sonally. (Pt. 14, p. 1169 of Hearings.) 


JAMES H. POST, PRESIDENT NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO, 


Mr. Post. If Congress did not need the revenue from sugar. That is 
a different proposition. But they have to have it from something, and 
sugar seems to be the thing that has paid a part of it for a great many 
years. As far as I personally am concerned, I would like to see free 
sugar. As we look at the country at large, however, I think it would be 
a very unfair proposition. (Pt. 6, p. 527 of Hearings.) 


WILLIAM A. J. JAMISON, PARTNER, ARBUCKLE BROS, 


Mr. Raker. How would it affect you if there was no tax on the im- 
portation of sugar—raw sugar? 
r. JAMISON. I think it would enable us to run more constantly. 
. Raker. What do you mean by that, now? 
„ JAMISON. To keep up the capacity. 
. Raker. Will you explain it? 5 
. JAMISON. I mean we would be able to sell more sugar. 
„ Raker. Do you not have a supply all the time? 
. JAMISON. Well, we are not able to run full at all times. 
St r. 3 Because of the way raw sugar is shipped into the United 
ates 
Nr. Jamison. Oh, no; on account of the beet product. If there was 
no doty I do not think the beet would be so prosperous, and we would 
probably sell more sugar: if the duty was removed, I mean to say. * * + 
Mr. KER. * * What would you think would be a fair com- 
pensation 5 2 
Mr. Jamison. I think there should be a cent a pound taken off at the 
present time at least, and later 
Mr. Raker. A little more? 
Mr. Jamison. Yes; until it is entirely removed. (Pt. 14, p. 1195- 
1196 of Hearings.) 


EFFECT OF Free SUGAR ON THE DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


Edwin F. Atkins, vice president and acting president Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co.: 


(Hearings, p. 145.) 


Mr. Hrxns. You think that the taking the tariff off would cripple the 
bect-sugar industry? 

Mr. ATKINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Hrxps. That is, you mean drive them out as competitors? 

Mr. ATKINS. It would cri ve a great many of them. 

Mr. Hixos. And what would it do to the Louisiana and Texas people? 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not think they could produce in Louisiana without 


some protection. 
(Hearings, p. 165.) 


Mr. Mapison. Suppose we were to have absolute free trade in sugars 
in this country; suppose we just simply took down the bars and abso- 
lutely eliminated our tariff duties on i You said a while ago that 
it would destroy the beet-sugar man, did you not? 

Mr. ATKINS. Absolute free trade would destroy very many of the beet 
. not all of them. 

r, 


Mr. Mapison. I just want to of the matter, whatever it 
may be. Would it injure it materially or only slightly? 

Mr. ATKINS. Under absolute free trade there are very moy beet fac- 
tories in the country that could not operate at all. Some of them could. 
Some of the factories that are protected 1,000 and 1,500 miles of 
freight rates could get along, where they get their beets oamp and pro- 
duce at a very law cost, as in California; they could survive, in my 
opinion. They say they could not. But absolute free trade would crip- 
ple many of the beet-sugar manufacturers. It would cripple the Louisi- 
ana oe by bringing prices down to a point below their cost of pro- 
duction. That would not be the case with a little reduction in the 
tariff. They would go on and reduce their expenses where they could 
and continue producing. If you wipe out a nips source of supplies 
temporarily, you are going to advance the price of that merchandise. 


(Hearings, p. 173.) 


Mr. Hıxps. If we should reduce in this 3 the tariff on sugar, 
if we should wipe it out, you say it would almost destroy the cane-sugar 
industry in this country and the bect-sugar — A 

Mr. ATKINS. Why, I think it would; because $1.84 a hundred is a 
great part of the price, you know. 


CHARLES R. HEIKE, SECRETARY AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. FROM 
1887 TO 1910, 
(Hearings, p. 208.) 
Mr. Forpney. If the duty were removed on foreign imported sugar, 
would the benefits inure to the beet-sugar industry and not to the 


refiners that refine foreign imported raw sugar? 

Mr. HEIKE. The refiners would have the advantage. 

Mr. Forpxey. That is what I meant. 8 

Mr. HEIKE. The beet-sugar companies probably would und great difi- 
in making beet sugars at all. 

(Hearings, p. 238.) 

Mr. Forpney. Mr. Heike, I do not know that I made myself fully 
clear in one question this morning. I think we on the same 
point, which is the reason I want to be clear. I think you stated to me 
a reduction of the duty on imported raw sugar would quite surely be dis- 
astrous to the domestic beet and cane industry and would inure to the 
benefit of the refineries? 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes, sir; I think the disaster depends upon the extent. 

Mr. Fonbxkx. If we were to have free trade on sugar, the beet-sugar 
industries would be obliged to cease? 

Mr, HEIKE. Yes; except the favored localities. 

Mr. Forpnry. That is, if the price of raw 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the answer, Mr. Heike? 

Mr. HEIKE. I say yes; except the favored localities; for instance, 
California; I guess they could. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the price of raw sugar were to be reduced to the 
extent of the duty? 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes; and if we had absolute free trade. 

Mr. Fonůbxxr. The beet-sugar industry would have to go out of busi- 


ness? 
Mr. HEIKE. At least the Michigan, I think, would. Perhaps not. For 
that reason, if there was a reduction, it should be very slowly made. 
Mr. Forpney. Now, if the duty were removed absolutely on sugar, 
could we produce either cane or beets in this country? 
Mr. HEIKE. I doubt it very much. 
een 3 Then that would destroy the industry absolutely in this 
Mr. HEIKE. Yes. 
Mr. Forpnry. And you would approve of that? 
Mr. HEIKE. Yes. 


HENRY T. OXNARD, BEET AND CANE SUGAR MANUFACTURER, 
(Hearings, p. 440.) 


Mr. Raker. How much do you say the duty could be reduced? 

Mr. OxNarD. Not a bit, not one 8 If you reduce it, you are 
going to knock out the beet business. The beet business has not yet 
developed to that point where it is time to talk of reducing the duty 
a suker if you are going to build it up. If you want to stop it, reduce 

e duty. 

HORACE HAVEMEYER, FORMERLY DIRECTOR AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO., 
NOW SUING FOR CONTROL OF NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
(Hearings, p. 597.) 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Havemeyer, let me put it in this way: If the duty 
were removed on all imported raw sugars right now—it has been clearly 
brought out here by several witnesses that the domestic industry can 
not survive without protection—and if the duty were removed right now, 
there is no question in your mind that the beet and cane industry of this 
country would have to cease doing business? ‘ 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes; that is my belief—if it were removed. 


CHARLES B, WARREN, PRESIDENT MICHIGAN BEET SUGAR co. 
(Hearings, p. 721.) 


Mr. GARRETT, Free sugar would reduce the price? 

Mr. WARREN. You gave the Cubans a concession, you know. 

Mr. GARRETT. Free sugar would reduce the price? 

Mr. Warren. Certainly, for awhile, until they drove us out of busi- 
ness, and then the Germans would take care of the price of dry granu- 
lated in Germany, and the Russians in Russia, and the French in France, 
and they would put the price on raw sugar up, and you would pay the 

Faery: —— would get it easier. That is what would happen to the 
nite ates. ’ 


THOMAS R. CUTLER, PRESIDENT UTAH-IDAHO BEET SUGAR co. 
(Hearing, p. 810.) 


Mr. CUTLER. I think they ought to be inquired into further. You are 
asking a question, and I will elaborate on it a little bit. The refiners 
are clamoring, of course, no doubt, for a reduction of the tariff. Who 
would be benefited by a reduction of the tariff? Why, the refiners, as 
against the beet-sugar factories. The refiners, if may can buy their 
pugar ror two-thirds of what they are paying to-day will, of course, be 

ne n 

Mr. MALBy. Raw sugars, you mean? 

Mr. Curter. Yes; raw sugars. They will continue in business and 
they will sell more sugars. Sugar will become cheaper. They will sell 
more sugar because sugar is cheaper. They will have less money in- 
vested in their business. There is a greater opportunity to make profits 
when sugars are low than when they are high. It is all in favor of the 
refiners. There is a great howl for free trade on sugars, but they will 
kill the beet-sugar industry sure. 


(Hearings, p. 851.) 


The CHAIRMAN. You said this morning, during the progress of the 
examination, that the beet-sugar people could not get along without the 
present tariff. Am I quoting you correctly on that? 

Mr. CUTLER. I feel that way—that they could not and pay dividends. 

The CHareMAN. And pay dividends; and you also said charge off the 
proper amount for depreciation of the plant? 

Nr. CUTLER. I said I could not. I did not apply it to anyone else. 
I let everybody else make their own statements. 

CHESTER S. MOREY, PRESIDENT GREAT WESTERN (BEET) SUGAR CO. 
(Hearings, p. 894.) 

Mr. MALBY. Something has been said with respect to the effect upon 
the beet industry in case of the repeal of the present tariff. Is that 
found to be advantageous? 


Mr. Morey. We could not live without the present tariff. I do not 
United States if the tariff 


believe there would be a beet factory in the 
were removed. That is my honest opinion. 
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JOHN D. SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT WESTERN SUGAR REFINING CO. AND 
SPRECKELS SUGAR CO. 
(Hearings, p. 957.) 

Mr. Spreckets. Take the tariff off of the sugar, and it means the 
death of the beet-sugar industry in this country, They employ lots of 
Jabor in the factories. Of course, they will have to seek other employ- 
ment if those factories are closed. 


(Hearings, p. 991.) 


statement is that if the duty was taken off that 
would mean the a tion of the beet-sugar interests in this country. 
Mr. Maprson. Yes. 


Mr. SPRECKELS. I mean the utter destruction of it. 
(Hearings, p. 1018.) 

Mr. Hixps. So it is not absolutely certain that by doing as this cir- 
cular advises—taking off the protection from the beet-sugar companies 
and turning it to the refineries, the trust, and the other refineries—you 
would get cheaper sugar? 

Mr. SprecKeLs. No; not at all; because you are going to drive out 
the beet business, and, of course, there will be that amount of de- 
nene and the question is, Can that deficiency be made up elsewhere? 
And if it can not be made up, of course there will be a shortage, and 
then the law of supply and demand is going to rule. 

CHARLES W. NIBLEY, DIRECTOR, UTAH-IDAHO SUGAR CO. 
(Hearings, p. 1107.) 


Mr. SULZER. I say, so you believe that there is no legislation that 
Congress can enact in regard to the product of sugar and the price of 
sugar to the peoe that would cheapen the cost of sugar to the con- 
sumer thereof? 

Mr. NIBLEY. Oh, yes; I think they could. If they took the tariff off 
of sugar entirely I think it would probably—probably cheapen the price 
a little Moor) past nl but it would be at the ruin of the great beet-sugar 
industry—t e utter ruin, 

Mr. SULZER. You are pretty sure of that, in your judgment. 


Mr. NIBLEY. I am. 
(Hearings, pp. 1107-1108.) 


Mr. Raker. There is one other question I would like to ask Mr. 
Nibley. He has been very 1 in one answer, and I would like to 
have him take his time and get it in the record as he understands it. 
You say, if the tariff was taken off of sugar, the importation of sugar, 
raw and refined—I understand both—or either, that it would ruin the 
beet-sugar industry? 

Mr. NIBLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Will you explain, Mr. Nibley, why it would? 

Mr. NIBLEY. Because sugar would be . for a year or two 
or three, cheaper, so much cheaper that it would ruin that industry, 
and my opinion is—of course, t can only be a matter of opinion 
with you or I or anybody—my opinion is that in a little while the 

rice would come back to about where it was before, and that it might 
fixed up in some way so that it would be even more. 

Mr. Raker. But you did not get the N of my question, and 
wee I get that tam through. You say it would ruin the beet industry? 

r. NIBLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Which means the cultivation of the beets, the beet manu- 
factories, and those enga; in either of them? ha 

Mr. NIBLEY. That is what it means. 

Mr. Raxer. It would ruin their business? 

Mr. Ninix. Certainly it would. 

Mr. Raker. They could not stand a reduction of half a cent? 

Mr. NIBLEY. No, no. I think some of the factories now are not mak- 
ing 9 a dollar a bag, on an average, where they have to ship it to 

e river. 

WILLIAM F. GILMORE, PARTNER IN ARBUCKLE EROS. 
(Hearings, p. 1168.) 


Mr. Maprson. Suppose we just went to work and took the duty off, 
then what would occur? 

Mr. GILMORE. There would be cheaper sugar. 

Mr AIRON: What would be the effect as to your people—beneficial 
or otherwise 

Mr. GILMORE. It would be beneficial in so much that we would have 
only about half the money Invested in the job. 

Mr. Maprson. It would be beneficial inasmuch as it would destroy 
the beet-sugar people? 

Mr. GILMORE. It would keep them at home. 

Mr. Maprsox. Keep them in a limited locality? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes. $ 

Mr. Mapison. And leave the field to you people that is naturally 
yours, as you feel 

Mr. GILMORE. Our natural field; yes. 

WILLIAM A. JAMISON, PARTNER IN ARBUCKLE BROS. 
(Hearings, p. 1195.) 


Mr. Jamison. If there was no duty, I do not think the beet would 
be so prosperous, and we would probably sell more sugar. If the duty 
was removed, I mean to say. 


F. C. LOWRY, SALES AGENT, FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING co. 
(Hearings, p. 1612.) 

Mr. Fonůbxnx. You do not care a snap about the domestic resis H 
5 you, in reference to this statement, if your statement just now 

ne = Š 
3 Mr. TRI: You say I do not care a snap about the domestic in- 

ustry 

Mr. ForRDNEY. No. You do not care whether it succeeds or not. You 
are not interested in the welfare of the beet and cane sugar industry 
of this country. 

Mr. Lowry. Not particularly ; no. 

Mr. ForDNEY. You, then, would be willing to have sugar put upon the 
free list, even though it crushed out this domestic industry? 

Mr. Lowry. No, sir. I do not think it would be quite fair to put 
sugar on the free list. I think it would be very desirable from The 
consumer’s standpoint, but I am frank to say that I do not think it 
would be quite fair at this time. 


(Hearings, p. 1735.) 
Mr. Forpney. If. taking off the duty would destroy the indus ou 
would destroy it, would you? 3 7 bal y 
Mr. Lowry. How is that? 


Mr. FORDNEY. If by putting imported raw sugars on the free list the 
domestic beet and cane industries in this country would perish, you 


Mr. SPRECKELS. M 


would destroy them, would you? 
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Mr. Lowry. I testified yesterday that I oie met or it would be fair 


to the domestic ind to put sugar on the 
3 5 Is it really on account of the competition, Mr. 

Mr. ATKINS. I think so. * There is very much larger capac- 
ity than is required, and the beet ee Ow are taking away the trade of 
the refiners year by year. (Atkins, 48.) 

Mr. Maptsox. So you can 
by_the beet-sugar people? 

Mr. ATKINS. Certainly. All that beet sugar comes on the market at 
a certain season of the year. It is all produced in about three months 
time. They all want to market it just as rapidly as possible, and in 
order to do that they come to the eastern points. ifornia sugar 
comes into Chicago and the Michigan sugar into Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, and eastern refineries—not only the American Sugar Refining 
Co., but the others—have to reduce or close down until the beet sugars 
are out of the way. Any refining that is done between the Ist of Octo- 
<y ane the Ist of January is done without any profit and very often 
at a loss. 

Mr. Maprson. Then, as a matter of fact, your competition with the 
beet-sugar people only exists 3 a few months of the year? 

Mr. ATKINS. Three months, and that is 25 per cent of the whole 
time. (Atkins, 49.) 

Mr. Maprson. You stated a moment ago, Mr. Atkins, or this morning, 
that you decidedly opposed going into the beet-sugar business. What 
was the reason of that? * * 

Mr. ATKINS. The beet-sugar business was a competitive business. It 
1 in the western territories, where our market lay, That is, 

say our market, I mean the market of the refiners, the various re- 
finers. As that industry grew, and I foresaw that it would grow 
rapidly, I believed that it would reduce the volume of business, not only 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. but of all the refiners on the At- 
lantic coast, and although we d millions of dollars invested in the 
business there we were building up a competitive business, one that 
would compete with ourselyes and one which was bound to get away 
from us—we could not control it in the end. I say we. I had no con- 
nection whatever with it; that was simply a business man’s opinion. 
(Atkins, 85-86.) ‘ 

Mr. GARRETT, Do you know whether last year, at the time that beet- 
sugar manufactories began operations, any of the refining plants be- 
longing to the American Sugar refinin, o. received instructions to, 
or did, without instructions, withdraw from the territory usually cov- 
ered by the beet-sugar trade? 

Mr. ATKINS. No; not through any instructions. They were forced 
to withdraw from the territory, owing to the cutting of prices. We 
could not pay duty on imported sugars and get them so far west as 
To a ated us to sell in competition with these beet sugars. (At- 


hardly ascribe it to the fierce competition 


Mr. Raker. How far west do you age ` 
a ae We ship, when we are able to do so, out to Omaha and 

nsas y. 

Mr. RAKER. You ship no farther than those points? 

Mr. ATKINS. We would if we could, but we can not get in there ow- 
ing to the competition of the beet factories. * * * (Atkins, 99.) 

r. Hinps. You think that the taking the tariff off would cripple the 
beet-sugar industry? 

Mr. ATKINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Hinps. That is, you mean drive them out as competitors? 

Mr. ATKINS. It would cripple a t many of them. 

Mr: 3 And what would it do to the Louisiana and Texas 
people 

Mr. ArKıxs. I do not think they could produce in Louisiana without 
some protection. 

Mr. HINDs. If those 1 were eliminated, of whom would the 
American people buy th sugar? 

Mr. ATKINS. They would buy sugars abroad. They could get a little 
more from Cuba; probably Germany. 

Mr. Hixps. You think the Sugar Trust would still be in business 
selling to them? 

Mr. ATKINS, Buying from them? 

Mr. Hinps. No; selling to the American pope 

Mr. ATKINS. In all probability. (Atkins, 145.) 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Heike, you spoke about the duty on sugar being an 
advantage to the refineries? 

Mr. HEIKE. Of the beet-sugar companies, did I not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. As against the beet-sugar industry? 

Mr. HEIKE. No; in favor of the beet-sugar industry, the duty is. 

Mr. Forpney. If the duty were removed on foreign imported sugar, 
would the benefits inure to the beet-sugar industry and not the refiners 
that refine foreign imported raw sugar 

Mr. HEIKE. e refiners would have the advantage. 

38 1 — what I —— sabe a hat 

„ HEIKE. e -sugar companies pro y wo nd great dif- 
ficulty in making beet aa at all. (Heike, 208.) 

Mr. Maprson. It would be beneficial (removing the dut 

sugar), inasmuch as it would destroy the beet-sugar people 
r. GILMORE. It would keep them at home. 

Mr. Maprson. Keep them in a limited locality? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes. 

Mr. Mapison. And leave the field to you people that is naturally 
yours, as you feel 

Mr. GILMORE, Our natural field. Yes. 

Mr. ISON. In other words, you feel that all east of the Missis- 
sippi River, where they can not very well ‘ioe sugar beets, is the 
natural field of the cane-sugar refiners, while the plains and mountain 
States, where conditions are favorable to the production of beet sugar, 


from raw 


is the natural field for the beet-sugar ple? A 
Mr. GILMORE. Yes; I think so. (Gilmore, 1168.) 

= ae Raker. Michigan sugar, you say, competes with yours in New 
or 


Mr. Jamison. Yes; the Michigan sugar has been down to New York 
State and all through there. It has interfered with us very largely in 
sales in Ohio and pipe feb 

Mr. Raker. And West Virginia? 

Mr. Jamison. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. How would it affect you if there was no tax on the im- 
portation of sugar—raw sugar? 

Mr. Jamison. I think it would enable us to run more constantly. 

Mr. Raker. What do you mean by that, now? 

Mr. JAMISON. To keep up the capacity. 

Mr. RAKER. 1 you explain it? 

Mr. Jamison. I mean we would be able to sell more sugar. 
Mr. Raker. Do you not have a supply all the time? 
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Mr. Jamisoy. Well, we are not able to run full at all times. 
1 3 Because of the way raw sugar is shipped into the United 
es 
Mr. Jastson, Oh, no; on account of the beet product. If there was 
no duty, I do not think the beet would be so prosperous, and we would 
. — r sian sugar. If the duty was removed, I mean to sax. 
amison, 4 
Mr. SULZER.. I understood you to re that you believed the tariff on 
raw sugar should be materially reduced. 
Mr, Jamison, Yes. 
eee de Just to what extent, in your judgment, should it be 
ut 
a: Jamison. I should think it should certainly be reduced 1 cent a 
po 


und. 
Mr. SULZER. One cent a pound? 

Mr. JAMISON Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. If It were reduced by legislation 1 cent a pound what, in 
your opinion, would be the result? 

Mr. Jaurson. Well, I think it would confine the sale of beets ve 
largely into thelr own territory instead of 83 them: to absor 
freight rates and sell their product about or 20 points under the 
eastern A ulated coming into this territory. It costs them anywhere 

i a 


cent to three-quarters of a cent per pound freight to get it 
Jamison, 1201,) 

Mr. Hryps. Can you tell me how far in the East the beet-sugar people 
are able to market their sugar? 

Mr. Spreckens. There is the dividing line on the Missouri River. 
They sometimes come as far as Pittsbu I think the American Beet 
Sugar Co. has come once as far as New York City. 

r. Hixbs. Have they not come into New England, Mr. S kels? 

Mr. SPRECKELS: They have come into the State of New Yo 

Mr. Liinps. Have they not also come into New England some? 

Mr. SPRECKELS: I think so. 

Mr. Hixps. One member of the firm of Arbuckles testified that they 
had come into New England. 

Mr. Spreckets. Yes, sir; ' 

Mr. Hixps. Are they showing a tendency to come farther east all th 


time? 

Mr. Spreckets, They are. 

Mr. Hıxps. And they make the competition severer, if it is com- 
petition? 

Mr. Spree 


Mr. KELS. Yes, sir, They have frequently come as far as Pitts- 
La an (C. A. Spreckels, 2267.) P 
r.. HINDS. Mr, Spreckels, you have been carrying on a campaign. to 
reduce the tariff as éficial to the cane-sugar refiners? 
Mr. Spreckens. I have. 
Mr. Hixbs. Of course, that will be damaging to the beet-sugar re- 


finers? 
Mr. Spreckecs. To some extent it will. (C. A. Spreckels, 2275.) 
Mr. HIxos. In other wo you would take it (the tariff) 


off, would you not, and have trade? 

VVV sugar? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Absolutely. (C. A. Spreckels, 2277, 2278.) 

It not only appears from that testimony that the Sugar Trust 
is not to be hurt by the passage of this bill, but it appears that 
unless it is passed the beet-sugar industry will seriously inter- 
fere with the trust monopoly; and it has been their effort, and 
it is their present desire, to get rid of this rival, and everyone 
knows what it means to get rid of a rival. It certainly bodes 
no good to the consumer of the product of the survivor. 


STATUS OP THE CONSUMER. 


But let us inquire what are the naked facts regarding the 
status of the ultimate consumer. It is estimated we will pro- 
duce from beets this year 540,000 tons ef sugar. This is 15 
per cent of our total consumption. Does it strike the ordinary 
mathematical mind that if you subtract 15 per cent from the 
total of our consumption it will make sugar cheaper? On the 
contrary, does it not impress the mind exactly the contrary? 

That is not all. The market for this sugar only lasts about 
three months of the year. During those three months it con- 
stitutes 36 per cent of our consumption, and as the market is 
circumscribed to a territory net farther east than Buffalo or 
Pittsburgh, and not farther than south of the Ohio River, say 
St. Louis, during those months it supplies 70 per cent of their 
consumption. Our Secretary of Agriculture states that at least 
274,000,000 acres in the United States are suitable for the pro- 
duction of sugar beets. Had beets been raised thereon. last year, 
and the crop been an average of last year’s yield, and had it been 
converted into sugar, the supply, at the present rate of consump- 
tion, would meet the demands for 2,000 years. ‘There is less 
than one-half of a million of this acreage now in cultivation, and 
yet we produce 15 per cent of our entire consumption. 

So it is demonstrable that in order to get cheaper sugar it is 
necessary to raise more sugar from our limitless resources. I 
quote Mr. Willetts, the most eminent authority upon that sub- 
ject, from the testimony taken before the Hardwick committee. 
But, first, let Mr. HARDWICK, the gentleman in charge of this 
bill and the chairman of the Hardwick committee, introduce 
Mr. Willetts, his chosen expert. He says Mr. Willetts is the 
“greatest sugar statistician in America and among the very 
greatest in the world”: 

(Willett, pp. 3083-3084.) 
dick b. — ut the 6 sugar — 
consumers of the United States? 
the amount of domestic produ 


Mr. WILLETT. increasing ection and 
in Porto Rico and Hawaii—that is, by increasing the quantity of sugar 


within the United States to 
purchase no sugar whatever at world prices. Last year we bought 
only 77,000 tons at the world price. We were as near as that to 
ee ee 


fomato scope 
to encourage the growth of cane and Deet sugar in the United States? 
Mr. WILLETT. Yı sir. 

Mr. SULZER. And our insular possessions? 

Mr. WILLETT. Yes, sir; in our insular possessions. 


(Willett, p. 3589.) 


that to Russia? 
ingements of bounty and these other 
arrangements, it results that the supply and demand of sugars—— 
Pa me WILLErT (interposing). You mean it is not free to seek a proper 

Mr. Hrvyps. Yes. 

Mr. WI Err. No; it is not free throughout the world to seek a 
proper level of price. 

Mr. Hinps. And the world's = is an artificial price? 

Mr. WILLETT. To the extent that the trade of the world is not free 
and kopen and clear and it is subject to bounties and restrictions and 
Sa 3 we want to do is to get independent of all that, and 

0 


Mr. Hixps. Suppose we. increase considerably in the Philippines and 
Cuba Increases considerably and the beet-sugar supply in this country 
doubles, will not that make a revolution in sugar? 

Mr. ILLETT. Most decidedly. That is what I say—increase the 
Cuban, Porto Rican, Hawaiian, Philippine, and domestic cane and beet 

r industry to a point above our requirements for consumption up to 
500,000 tons, so that if Cuba should give out some year and not pro- 
duce much sugar we would still have enough for our consumpti 
Then we would be independent of the world, and we would make 
it riaa nl what ought that price to be in th 

r. HINDS. w price to e United States? 

Mr. WItLxrr. That price, after lizing the N or tiny to consump- 
tion, will depend — — the competition between the different interests 
between Po Rico, Hawalli, and the domestic beet and cane in- 
dustry. They will all be working to get our market, and the consumer 
eg Fgh Ang . id get the ch 

r. HINDS. probably we would ge e cheapest sugar on earth? 

Mr. WiLLErr. We would get the cheapest sugar on earth under those 
conditions. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Hinps. And is that situation really in sight, do you think? 

Mr. WILLETT. We came within 74,000 tons of it in 1910, and this 
year, according to the outlook of the crop at the present moment, 
we will come—I should say that we might meet it, provided that the 
shortage in Europe does no upon our Cuban reserve. Already 
the United Kingdom has bought 140,000 tons. away from our supply in 
Cuba, but they are reselling ft, or trying to. 

(Willett, pp. 3556-3557.) 

* This promotion of our indus 
more vital 1 the consumers’ standpoint includ 
reduction of tarif to a point that lets in fo: 

diminishes the home 
indicat competition 
ducers 
States 


on. 
our 


Mr. Witterr. * * is a much 


—than is a 


rotection. Whenever we reac 


t 

pound under — prices, during 
ria) was on a 3 
Europe, In which we would certain ve been involved but for this 
limited amount we required that year. In 1911 the Cu erop fell 
short of 1910 by 320,898 tons, and we required 212,182 tons from abroad 
to complete our supplies; hence we were inyolved in the world’s prices 
in 1911, and the result was a hue and cry against the high prices of 
sugar. I am not making an argument, but am simply pointing to the 
facts that appear to me to make the consideration of the increase in our 
local supplies of ter importance in legislation than a reduction of 
duties beyond in limits, those limits to be such as will positively 
exclude all sugars outside those of our States and dependencies. 


(Hearings, p. 3752.) 


Mr. MALBY. When we assemble ourselves and say “If it were not 
for the tariff we would get sugar 11 cents per pound less,” I sincerel 
doubt it, because of the fact that if our expectations were realized, 
and it was reduced 1§ cents per pound, I venture the suggestion there 
would be no gona. in the United States; and if no sugar were 

roduced in the nited States, which production now amounts to 
50,000 tons, the price of sugar would not be reduced 11 cents, but by 
reason of that quantity taken from the world’s supply the chances 
are more than equal the price to the consumer under those conditions 
would be the full amount of the duty now paid. Now, those are matters 
which I want to submit to you, and ask oy whether or not they are 
entitled to very careful consideration at all times when we are dealing 


with this subj 
„ WiLLETT. I Ju Macey, you are absolutely correct in 
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In all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
the price of sugar to the consumer, increase the domestic production as 
rapidly as possible. 

No one denies that the temporary effect will be to lower the 
wholesale price of sugar, but the testimony is of too meager a 
character to predict that the taking off of the duty will cause 
a reduction to the consumer even temporarily, But everyone 
will agree that we will put it in the power of the refiner, or the 
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Sugar Trust, to control the price, and he may or may not lower 
the price, depending upon how his interest may be best sub- 
served. The testimony shows that he unquestionably will first 
put all of the sugar men out of the business by lowering the 
price, after which he will manipulate the price in his own indi- 
vidual interests. 

It must be known that these captains of industry—the heads 
of these refineries—who have been so persistently knocking at 
the penitentiary doors for years in their criminal practices at 
the ports of entry, will not be overscrupulous in further imposi- 
tions upon the public by any means within their power. 

WHAT IS THIS OLD COUNTRY FIT FOR? 


But it is said by my friend Mr. Harpwicx, the chairman of 
the Hardwick committee, and who must be congratulated upon 
his brutal frankness in predicting the downfall of the domestic 
sugar industry, that all the sugar this country will need for 
consumption can be raised in the Philippines cheaper than here, 
and I could not but remember while he was speaking that from 
time to time during this and the last session there have been 
declarations made upon this floor to the effect that wheat was 
at too high a price and that Canadian wheat should be allowed 
to come in free because it could be raised cheaper there; meats 
were too high, and the meats of Argentina should be allowed to 
come in free; wool was too high; our markets should be thrown 
open to the New Zealander and the hatless, shoeless, and breech- 
clouted bushmen of Australia for the same reason; that lead and 
zine could be mined cheaper somewhere else; and now it has 
been found that sugar could be grown somewhere else cheaper 
and it should be brought in to supplant another home industry, 
and I seriously wondered to what advantageous uses this old 
worthless country of ours could be turned to after we had 
surrendered to these far-off people our markets for all their 
products. 

As I look about me now and observe so many of the seats of 
members of the Ways and Means Committee yacant, I am won- 
dering whether they are in that apothecary shop“ compounding 
more medicine for us western people, or whether they are not to 
be found upon some near-by promontory with powerful telescopes 
diligently investigating the deltas of Mars in a frantic effort to 
discover what may be grown by the Martians at a less price 
than we can grow it here, anticipating a draft upon that coun- 
try for cheaper soil productions, 

CONCRETE FACTS. 


But, seriously speaking, Mr. Chairman, it has been estimated 
that only 80 pounds of sugar per capita are used in this country, 
coming across the grocer's counter. This, at the price of 1} 
cents, the amount of the duty, would be 45 cents per head, as- 
suming that each person got the full benefit of the duty; and 
that, as I have said, if at all, could only be for a brief period, 
when the pendulum would swing the other way. The other 50 
pounds of sugar goes into manufactured products, prominently 
among which—and I have only time to mention a few—are 
condensed milk, biscuits, crackers, confectionery, chewing gum, 
tobacco, and the like. On a 15-cent can of condensed milk at 
the present price of sugar, if the duty were taken off and the 
manufacturer got the full benefit of it, he would make two- 
fifths of a cent on his 15-cent can. Does anybody believe that 
any part of that two-fifths of a cent would pass to the con- 
sumer? And yet condensed-milk companies used last year 
140,000,000 pounds, and the Government, by the loss of its duty, 
would lose $1,866,000. In biscuits and crackers there are 127,- 
750,000 pounds of sugar used per annum. In all the fluctua- 
tions in the price of sugar the price of biscuits and condensed 
milk have not been influenced in the least. The price of a 
package of Uneeda biscuits will remain as it has remained, at 
5 cents, but the Government would lose $1,700,000 per annum 
revenue. So with reference to candy; the price has never 
fluctuated by reason of the change in price of sugar. The 
yearly consumption of sugar by the manufacturers of candy 
is 612,500,000 pounds. The Government would lose in revenue 
$8,166,700 per annum without the least benefit to the consumer. 

Take chewing gum, for instance. Last year there were 
25,000,000 pounds of sugar used in the making of this article, 
the duty upon which would be $350,000 per annum, which the 
Government would lose, and no one can truthfully claim that 
the chewer of the gum would be benefited. 

So we have those four branches of manufacture into which 
sugar largely enters, viz, condensed milk, biscuits, confectionery, 
and chewing gum, representing a duty of $12,000,000 per an- 
num—an absolute loss to the Treasury of the United States with 
no benefit to the consumer whatever; but this amount must be 
paid by the consumer through some form of taxation. 

The tobacco manufacturers use sugar by cargo loads, and yet 
it would be as difficult to find even an infinitesimal saving to the 
chewer of tobacco as it would be to find a corresponding ad- 


vantage to the chewer of gum, yet it is very easy to trace the 
needless loss to the Treasury. 


EFFORTS TO PREJUDICE THE PUBLIC. 


It has been stated that the beet-sugar manufacturers are 
realizing too great a profit. Our distinguished leader, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, informs us that they are making 9 per cent on their 
investment. Why, Mr. Chairman, how utterly insignificant is 
that profit when compared with the enormous profits of the 
Sugar Trust, the beneficiaries of this measure, and of the Steel 
Trust, whose profits from one single railroad last year amounted 
to over 240 per cent. I am really surprised that the percentage 
of profit to the beet-sugar manufacturers is so small. I had 
thought it was larger. It should not be regarded as excessive 
in any quarter, but should be a potential argument in its favor. 
They are the pioneers of an infant industry, in new and untried 
fields, and are entitled to a profit commensurate with their nat- 
ural risks. 

Mr, Harpwick, with an adroitness worthy of a better cause, 
endeavors to prejudice the beet raiser against the millman, 
intimating the latter does not pay him a proportionate part of 
the profits. Then he especially appeals to the prejudices of other 
farmers by showing how much more the beet grower makes 
than they. He then appeals to the prejudices of the consumers 
of sugar against—and it is I who put the words in his mouth, 
for he is too polite and courteous to say so—the “deadbeat” 
beet growers. 

I wish to admonish these toflers of the soil thus appealed to 
that this is one of the many tocsin notes reverberating in the 
political campaign. You will soon be awakened by an, alarm 
drawing your attention to your own specialty, whether it be in 
the domain of grain or stock growing. You will be asked to 
farm your lands and breed your stock on shares with alien 
people. And you, dear susceptible people who only consume, 
will be asked to look to the foreign producer for merciful 
prices. Not since the days of the fathers of the Republic has 
there been a greater incentive for our husbandmen to stand 
together to avoid falling separately. Stand idle, any one of the 
group of producers, and see another fall and you open wide the 
gates making for your own downfall. 

But there is a consideration which recommends itself that 
Brother HARDWICK overlooks. The farmer is not always treated 
fairly in his dealings with the purchasers of his products, but 
as respects the sugar-beet farmer the manufacturer is com- 
pletely at his mercy, and it is the only instance wherein the 
farmer holds the balance of power. Consequently when you 
strike at this particular industry you strike directly at the 
farmer. My position with respect to this product of his labor 
is the same as it is with respect to all of his products—I am 
unalterably opposed to any invasion of his rights, either from 
within or from without. 

We who appreciate and sympathize with his hardships and 
trials, under so many unfavoring conditions, will refuse to bow 
to the action of any caucus which is, in our judgment, inimical 
to his interests, nor be bewitched by any party expedient to 
betray him. He bears the heat and burden of the day. From 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof his is ceaseless 
toil. He is subjected to all the vicissitudes of the elements, 
and even when he sows the reaping may not be his. The 
devastating cannonade of hail, the unseasonable frosts, the re- 
lentless rain, or the dreadful siroccos often intervene and bring 
disappointment to his worthy ambition to provide food, clothing, 
and education for his dear ones. The visitations of sickness and 
death do not accommodate themselves to his condition, circum- 
stances, or convenience, and the grim shadow of the tax col- 
lector periodically slants athwart the threshold of his humble 
home. 

Mr. Chairman, as long as my voice shall be heard in these 
halls it will ever be raised in sincere and earnest appeal for the 
alleviation of the burdens of the farmer, and for the promotion 
of his well-being, which should be the first consideration of 
every American legislator, for he is the bulwark of our national 
greatness. 

Again, it has been charged that the Sugar Trust is a large 
owner in the beet-sugar factories. While it is true that it does 
own some of their stock, it is nevertheless true that it does not, 
directly or indirectly, control one single factory or field. The 
trust first sought to dominate the industry for the purpose of 
destroying it. This is abundantly shown by the testimony I have 
quoted, and it is undisputed that they are getting rid of their 
stock as fast as possible in anticipation of legislation making it 
worthless. 

The enactment of this measure at this time will violate the 
plainest principles of economic laws. The further you investi- 
gate it the plainer it is shown that the consumers of sugar in 
this country, who now have it at a cheaper price than any other 
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people outside of England, will soon be compelled to pay more 
than any other people. I know of no greater solecism than to 
maintain that to decrease the product will increase the supply; 
to subtract from means to add to; to divide means to multiply; 
the less the supply the greater the demand; the greater the 
‘demand the less the price; the greater the supply the higher 
the price. Eliminate competition to lower prices, corner the 
market and give the consumer a chance, but by all means do not 
favor novices in the distribution of favors. Give the monopoly 
to those whose long experience in exploiting the people will 
afford the least danger of miscarriage. 


WHEN WILL BOMBARDMENT CEASE? i 


Are we of the West never to enjoy the surcease of Federal 
enfilading of our industries? Our silver mining was long since 
shot to death. Nearly one-third of our public domain has been 
apparently forever withdrawn from occupation and the taxing 
power. The prospector has been booted from the trail. The 
homeseeker has been driven to Canada. Our watersheds bave 
been denuded of their forests, thus destroying our natural 
reservoirs, which rapidly makes way for a medern Sahara. 
Our valuable coal deposits and water-power sites are covered 
into the Federal Treasury. Our flockmasters are driven from 
the ranges. And now we are threatened with having our 
cereal, meat, wool, metal, and sugar markets turned bodily 
over to our foreign competitors. The wrongs we have suffered 
and those with which we are threatened are chargeable to both 
political parties. Yesterday one took a slice off, to-day the 
other a slice, and it is only the demagogue who will claim that 
one of the parties is less censurable than the other. It all 
comes from the insatiable greed for more commercial power 
to our eastern neighbors, assisted by an inexperienced and un- 
wise coterie of politicians who would adopt a policy which 
makes for the country’s woe in order to bring about a political 
advantage, even though of doubtful character. 


Mr. Chairman, I hold no brief from the manufacturers of 
sugar beets. Nine out of the seventeen factories in our State are 
located in my district. Their owners did not support me in 1908 
nor 1910. With the possible exception of one of the counties 
wherein they are located, there came the largest majorities 
against my election to this body, although my position was as 
well known then as it is now. Therefore in giving voice to my 
position in this matter I am not paying a political debt, nor am 
I actuated by any hope of future political reward. My foot- 
steps are following the pathway which, I believe, leads to just 
and proper dealing with both the consumer and the American 
farmer. I believe in adequately protecting the product of the 
-“tillers of the soil.” The industries of these worthy citizens 
should be sanctuaried against every human fee. If this bill 
becomes a law, the Government will be departing from a set- 
tled and time-honored policy, coincident with the birth of the 
Nation, and flying in the face of the approved policy of the 
world. It will be breaking faith with those who, on the 
strength of tradition and existing law, have invested over 
$2,000,000 of capital, throw out of employment over 300,000 
laborers, disturb in general the equilibrium of supply, and, in 
addition, this confiscatory proceeding will destroy the only safe- 
guard of the people against the practices of a band of commer- 
cial plunderers as powerful, unrestrained, and merciless as were 
the buccaneers when their black-flag frigates were mistresses 
of the high seas. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, from whence comes the doc- 
trine on which this destructive bill is based? What national 
policy demands this wanton and disastrous blow to the sugar 
industry of this country? Can it be possible that this legisla- 
tion points out the new course which the Democratic Party is 
to follow? Or is this a piece of unadulterated political bun- 
combe to ensnare the unthinking by the attractive but fallacious 
plea that you will lighten the burdens of the poor and transfer 
them to the rich? When the Democratic hosts accepted the 
royal hospitality of Colorado’s proud capital and in its last con- 
vention, assembled in 1908, announced its tariff policy little did 
the enthusiastic representatives of that and other thriving 
Commonwealths anticipate this violent attempt to throttle their 
industry. No such construction was ever given to that platform 
in the campaign discussion, but on the contrary we were sol- 
‘emnly assured by Democratic advocates and orators that the 
Democratic Party, if intrusted with power, would not injure any 
Jegitimate industry. These strong assurances sound strangely 
incongruous and ridiculous in the presence of recent perform- 
ances. Where, then, can we find the authority for the present 
tariff program? Can we find it in the doctrine laid down in 
the historic but obsolete Confederate constitution, which de- 
‘nounced the right of government to lay duties which would en- 


courage or foster any domestic industry? I read from section 7, 
article 1, the constitution of the Confederate States: 


Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, impost, 
and excises for the revenue necessary to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and carry on the Government of the nfederate 
States; but no bounties shall be granted from the treasury; nor shall 
any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to pro- 
mote or foster any branch of industry. 


Is the Democratic Party wedded to this doctrine? Is its 
future tariff policy to be in harmony with the principle therein 
declared? Evidently the present Democratic majority is deeply 
inbued with the free-trade idea. Whenever you get beneath the 
surface of the “ tariff-for-reyenue-only ” reformer you at once 
uncover a genuine and hereditary free trader. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] in bringing in these bills has 
been perfectly frank in announcing his ultimate purpose, but 
the bills so far presented by his committee have only shown a 
veiled form of free trade. In this bill, however, the mask is 
thrown aside and a bold and audacious attempt is made to insti- 
tute free trade in this country. But why should an industry 
of such promise and importance as the sugar industry be the 
first victim of this ruinous policy? The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UnpErwoop], in his speech yesterday, tells us that, 
with the exception of brief interruptions, it has been the un- 
broken policy of our Government from the beginning to raise a 
considerable revenue from a tariff on sugar. In his report on 
this bill, which strikes the death blow to the industry, he states: 

The growth of the beet-sugar indu in this country during the 
decade ended with 1909 is shown, in Table 1, to have increased 117 per 
cent in number of establishments, 399 per cent in the quantity of beets 
used in the manufacture of sugar, and the value of the products has 
increased almost sevenfold. 

Does this furnish a justification for the reversal of this cen- 
tury-old, settled tariff policy now at a time when the rapid 
growth and development of our sugar production seems assured? 
5 7 a hostility to this important and rapidly growing in- 

ustry 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], who has given 
great research to the production of cane sugar in the Tropics 
and beet sugar where produced, to my inquiry very frankly and 
candidly admitted that the beet-sugar production of the world 
can not withstand the competition of the cane sugar of the 
Tropics, declaring that beet-sugar production was a hothouse 
industry wherever it is found. 

We are not building-for an hour or for a day. It is our pa- 
triotic duty to lay a sound and safe foundation upon which to 
erect the structure of our national security, prosperity, and 
greatness. Sugar is one of the necessaries of life. We expend 
vast sums of money in obtaining a supply for our people. Under 
existing conditions our country and its possessions supply one- 
half our needs. The remainder of our supply, excepting an in- 
significant quantity, is derived from Cuba, over which we 
exercise a sort of benign guardianship. Thus one-half of our 
present supply—our own production and that of our possessions— 
is duty free, while Cuban sugar, in pursuance of treaty stipula- 
tions, pays only 80 per cent of a full duty. The present bill 
also strikes a severe blow at the prosperity of our island pos- 
sessions, whose well-being we are under moral and just obli- 
gations to promote. Again, we are called upon to instantly 
sever our relations with Cuba in violation of our solemn treaty 
stipulations, and thereby seriously unsettle conditions in that 
unhappy country, for whose welfare we should and must ever 
entertain a feeling of friendly and intimate concern. Speaking 
of beet sugar in the United States, we find that our country is 
admirably adapted for the production of beet sugar. We need 
only utilize 1 acre in every 250 acres in our country adapted for 
sugar beets, added to our cane production, to fully supply our 
entire market. The beet crop is a new and distinct source of 
wealth to the farmer. The raising of beets demands intelligent 
methods of soil cultivation and results in improving the fertility 
of the soil. It naturally encourages the division of land into 
small holdings and insures the most intensive cultivation. In 
the neighborhood of beet-sugar factories you will find the most 
handsome and well-ordered farm homes and a high state of soil 
tillage. Under the system of irrigation in the West beet culture 
has proven highly successful. The farsighted and benevolent 
policy which the Government has undertaken of reclaiming the 
waste places by a series of irrigation projects will open to set- 
tlement vast areas especially adapted to beet-sugar production. 
The sugar beet requires much sunshine to yield the best results, 
and in the West, as a friend expresses it, “ We have 365 days 
of sunshine, and the balance of the year is bright and fair.” 
My State is vitally interested in this industry. I saw it start, 
I have watched its growth, and I realize how much it means to 
the agricultural development of our country, for, after all is 
said, the production of beet sugar is an agricultural industry. 
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The sugar factory bears the same relation to the growers of 
beets as does the flour mill to the grower of wheat. This in- 
dustry has made rapid strides in the face of adverse conditions. 
But while we are so splendidly fitted for sugar production, when 
we seek the markets of the East we are confronted with a dis- 
tance and freight charges that operate as a handicap to mar- 
keting our surplus production. Any fair estimate to determine 
our fate under free-trade. conditions must take this factor into 
the calculation. Now, I am not going to load my speech with 
columns of figures. The life of statistics is comparatively short, 
as we live in a world of constant change. I intend only to make 
an appeal to the broad patriotism, plain common sense, and 
intelligence of those who believe it to be the legitimate province 
of government to exercise its powers so as to promote our na- 
tional welfare in the broadest sense, to make our people pros- 
perous and independent, especially for food and raiment, and 
the means of national defense. The beet-sugar industry in this 
country has abundantly fulfilled the most sanguine expectations 
of its advocates and has strikingly vindicated the wisdom of the 
protective policy. It is now firmly established in 16 States, with 
71 factories in operation, and representing a capital of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. Unfortunately, in the past it has been the 
child of doubt and uncertainty. A cloud has hung upon it 
since we embarked upon the enterprise; it has been retarded by 
apprehensions over free cane sugar from our island possessions, 
by the Cuban preferential, and the uncertainty of our Govern- 
ment policy concerning it. It has survived the croakers and 
knockers, who, at its inception, declared we could not make 
sugar in this country. It has survived the unfriendly doubts of 
some men in high places in the house of its friends, but not- 
withstanding these drawbacks it has grown amazingly in recent 


years. 

I have already cited the tribute to its growth contained in 
the majority report by Mr. UnpEerwoop. I will now refer to 
the report of Mr. Forpnry in behalf of the minority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, which displays far more thor- 
ough and searching study of the question. I read from page 12 
of that report: 

The real development of the beet-sugar industry in the United States 
gaton from the passage of the Dingley Tariff Act, in 1897, at which 

there were only 6 beet-sugar factories in this country, produc- 

ing 37.500 long tons of sugar per year. In the fall of 1911 there were 

71 sugar factories in active operation, which will produce this season 

pa age mag 525,000 long tons of sugar from 429,000 acres of beets. 

re is thus a gain of over 1,200 per cent since the passage of the 
Dingiey law. 

Now, in the face of this splendid growth and extension why, 
in the name of common sense, should we pursue a policy to 
utterly despoil it? No other nation in the world has ever un- 
dertaken such a shortsighted, suicidal policy. It is true the 
great refining interests, recognizing the rapid growth of beet- 
sugar production and its steady and rapid encroachment upon 
their business, are united in urging free sugar. This is clearly 
proven to be their position, as disclosed in the testimony taken 
before the sugar investigating committee. Every New York 
refiner who testified before that committee, and practically all 
of them did testify, came out in favor of free sugar, or such 
drastic cut in the present duty as would cripple the domestic 
industry. Mr. Atkins, vice president and acting president of 
the American Sugar Refining Co., tells us of quarreling with 
Mr. Havemeyer when the latter proposed to acquire interest in 
beet-sugar concerns, and in giving his reasons for objecting 
said: 

The beet-sugar business is a competitive business. It is produced in 
the western territories, where our market lay, That is, say “our 
market.“ I mean the market of the refiners, the various refers. As 
that indu grew, and I foresaw that it would grow rapidly, I be- 
lieved that it would reduce the volume of business not only of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., but of all the refiners on the Atlantic 
coast, and although we had millions of dollars invested in the business 
there, we were building up a competitive business, one that would com- 
pete with ourselves, and one which was bound to Fret away from us; 
We could not control it in the end. I say “ we”—TI had no connection 
whatever with it; that was simply a business man's opinion. (Hard- 
wick Hearings, pp. 85-86.) 

Mr. Jamison, a partner of “friend of the people” Arbuckle, 
that great philanthropist who has done so much toward reduc- 
ing the price of coffee, which is now on the free list, and who is 
apparently anxious to duplicate this performance In sugar for 
the benefit of the great consuming public, testified that— 

The Michigan sugar has been down to New York State and all 
Taronga there. It has interfered with us very largely in sales in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 

He goes on to say that he wants the duty taken off of sugar 
“on account of the beet product,” and adds: 


If there was no duty, I do not think the beet would be so prosperous. 
and we would probably sell more sugar. If the duty was removed, i 
mean to say. (Hardwick Hearings, p. 1195.) 


Every refiner who went on the stand—Claus A. Spreckels, 
president of the Federal Sugar Refining Co.; Charles R. Heike, 
former secretary of the American Sugar Refining Co.; William 
G. Gilmore, partner of Arbuckle Bros., sugar refiners; James H. 
Post, president of the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., a subsidiary of 
the American Sugar Refining Co.—all had the same tale of 
woe to tell concerning the hardships they were suffering on 
aceount of the beet-sugar competition, and all expressing the 
desire that this young rival should be wiped out by the removal 
of the duty on sugar. Beet sugar is the competitor they fear 
most will loosen their grip upon the markets of this country. 
This bill gives effect to the selfish propaganda they have been 
engaged in for free sugar. It is in their interests, and a death 
blow to that most beneficent agricultural auxiliary—beet-sugar 
production. You are sacrificing an industry that can be car- 
ried on by limited capital, and from the nature of it not capable 
of control by a trust, to swell the profits of the Sugar Trust 
and perpetuate the power of this lawless and grasping mo- 
nopoly. The assurance that the same friendly and permanent 
policy toward beet sugar on the part of our Government that 
the countries of Europe have shown toward this industry 
would witness a mighty adyance in the production of beet 
sugar in this country. New factories would spring up all over 
the land. These factories would be constructed of American 
material and machinery and erected by American workmen. 
Lands that now produce $10 or $20 per acre would contribute 
to our wealth at the rate of from $50 to $100 an acre, every 
dollar being the product of our own people and every dollar 
expended in exchange for other products of American labor. 


What a fallacy and a cheat it is to attempt to make the pro: 
ducers in this country believe they are benefited by buying 
sugar from Jaya or some other tropical country, that buys little 
from us and in whose civilization and traditions we have no 
part, because of its cheapness, when thereby they limit and 
diminish the purchasing power of their best customers. After 
all, in the final analysis the people most entitled to the solici- 
tude of the Government have only the products of their labor to 
exchange for the commodities they require produced by other 
labor. The sugar producer in this country simply exchanges 
his labor for the labor of his American craftsman in another 
line. The question of “cheap” or “dear” depends solely 
upon the fairness of this exchange of labor. ‘The interest 
gatherer and coupon clipper and the creditor class may be bene- 
fited by cheapening the products of toil, but such a condition 
bears with cruel severity and crushing effect upon the debtor 
class. Now, what has been our uniform experience in dealing 
with foreign countries? The moment we are dependent for any ~ 
staple article, controlled as sugar is by European syndicate, and 
all domestic competition is removed, up goes the price. The 
removal of the duty may bring about a temporary reduction 
in price, but, oh, at what a cost! When the industry is de- 
stroyed in this country our own trusts and foreign syndicates 
will lay such tribute upon us as their own sweet unconscion- 
able will may determine. You surrender fifty-three millions of 
certain revenue and subject the Treasury to the risk and doubt 
of a method of recouping the loss of extremely doubtful validity 
and of wholly unknown revenue-yielding power. You boast of 
relieving the people of fifty-three millions of taxation annually. 
As a practical question you do not. You absolutely ignore the 
fact and refuse to say that a large part of the sugar consumed 
in this country is used in various lines of manufacture where 
the duty is imperceptible and does not enter into the computa- 
tion in fixing the price of the manufactured article. It has 
been carefully estimated that at least 40 per cent of the sugar 
consumed is used in various manufactures. I will print at the 
close of my remarks this estimate, but will enumerate some of 
them here: Condensed milk, biscuit, pie and cake bakers, con- 
fectioners, chewing gum, corn products refining companies, 
liquors and wines, preserves, soda-water sirups, desiccated coco- 
nuts, Quaker Oats, jelly manufactures, such as gelatin, 
Jell-O, Deserta Co., candied fruits, rock candy and rock-candy 
sirups, drugs, medicines, chemicals, cocoa manufacturers, ice- 
cream manufacturers, infants’ food, packing houses, distilled 
wines, champagne, fruit sirups, and mincemeat. How much will 
the consumer benefit from the reduction in these articles? Not 
one penny. You simply take from the Treasury $10,000,000 to 
place it in the private coffers of these manufacturers. This bold 
and desperate free-trade bill will serve one useful purpose, and 
that is to emphasize before the country the reckless, ruinous 
character of the legislation that the Democratic Party might 
enact if clothed with full national power. Thousands whose 
prosperity is menaced shudder at the prospect and are fervently 
grateful that the citadels of power are still manned by Repub- 
licans who will be true to their pledges and principles and repel 
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these blighting onslaughts. While I have heard and deeply sym- 
pathized with the earnest appeals an¢ protests against the ruin 
and destruction of various industries throughout the country 
involved in the tariff program thus far brought out, I want to 
say that the Mountain States are singled out upon which to 
inflict the most seyere and crushing injury. Our industries seem 
to be especially singled out for sacrifice under the present 
régime. What lot or parcel can the people have with the Demo- 
cratic Party? The mining industry, the stock-growing industry, 
the sugar industry, prime factors in our prosperity, all marked 
for slaughter by this free-trade policy. You may temporarily 
impede our growth and impair our prosperity, but “ Westward 
the course of empire takes its way,” and the Democratic Party 
can not retard it. This suicidal policy will not continue to pre- 
vail in this country. There is one consoling thought in all the 
anxiety and solicitude caused by these cruel assaults on our 
prosperity, and that is that the antics of the party now clothed 
with a little brief authority will serve to focus the attention of 
the country on the awful calamity that would follow complete 
Democratic supremacy. The attention of the people will be 
drawn from the political side shows and various political 
yagaries with which they have been flirting to the serious con- 
sideration of statesmanlike policies necessary to insure that 
prosperity and peace upon which our stability as a nation de- 
pends. The wreckers will be driven from place and power and 
the Republican Party with all its pristine vigor and statesman- 
ship given supreme command. [Applause.] 
SUGAR USED IN MANUFACTURES. 


„Even those who denounce the Payne-Aldrich tariff law as un- 
just, unfair, and oppressive and framed in the interests of the 
trusts and monopolies must agree that the sole purpose of a 
downward revision should be either to benefit the Government 
or the consumer, or both. Undoubtedly the lowering of duties 
on certain articles would result in great general benefit, while a 
reduction on other articles would simply deprive the Government 
of the income without benefiting the consumer. 

Frem what I have heard and read it seems that as far as the 
general public is concerned the effect which a reduction of the 
duty on certain articles would have is thoroughly misunderstood. 

This refers especially to sugar. People are made to believe 
that because the consumption of sugar is SO pounds per capita 
per year the remoyal of the duty, say, 14 cents per pound, would 
mean a saying of $1.07 for each individual per year, or about 
$5.35 per family per year. As far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain no special efforts are being made to draw attention to the 
absurdity of such a theory. 

Only a comparatively small portion of the total quantity of 
sugar consumed is purchased by the consumer from his grocer 
“in the shape of sugar.” The balance is used as ingredients for 
candy, condensed milk, crackers, biscuits, bakers’ products, pre- 
serves, ice cream, and for hundreds of other purposes too numer- 
ous to mention. In order to realize to what an enormous extent 
sugar enters into the manufacture of mixtures and compounds 
it is only necessary to mention a few items, 

CONDENSED MILK. 


I understand that the Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. and their 
Michigan branch use about 200,000 barrels of sugar per year, 
and that they manufacture about 50 per cent of all the con- 
densed milk produced in this country. Thus 400,000 barrels of 
sugar, equal to about 140,000,000 pounds, are annually used for 
condensed milk alone. 

The retail price of a 1-pound can is about 15 cents. This 
pound of condensed milk contains about 40 per cent of sugar. 
The wholesale price of granulated sugar is 44 cents. Therefore 
the cost of all the sugar contained in 1 pound of condensed milk 
is only 1% cents. Now, let us suppose that a reduction in duty 
would lower the price of sugar 1 cent per pound, making the 
price of granulated 3} cents per pound. The cost of all the 
sugar contained in 1 pound of milk would then be 13 cents. In 
other words, it would make a difference of two-fifths of a cent 
on a 15-cent can. 

Statistics will show that the wholesale price of condensed 
milk is not influenced by the fluctuations in the price of sugar. 
It is therefore evident that it would not have any effect on the 
retail price. 

What would be the result if the duty would be removed? The 
Government would. lose, say, 14 cents per pound in duty on 
140,000,000 pounds, or $1,866,000; the consumer would gain 
nothing. It would merely benefit a few manufacturers of con- 
densed milk. 

BISCUITS AND CRACKERS. 

It is of course impossible to ascertain the exact quantity of 
sugar used by all the biscuit manufacturers in this country, but, 
considering that the National Biscuit Co. alone uses over 120,000 
barrels per year, it is more than probable that at least 1,000 bar- 


rels of sugar per day are required by the entire biscuit and 
cracker industry of this country. This would represent 350,000 
pounds per day, or 127,750,000 pounds of sugar per year. It is 
a well-known fact that the price of biscuits is not influenced by 
the fluctuation in the price of sugar. For example, the price of 
a “package” of “ Uneeda Biscuits“ will remain 5 cents whether 
the comparatively small percentage of sugar it contains cost 44 
cents or 34 cents per pound. What would, therefore, be the re- 
sult if the duty on sugar should be remoyed? The Government 
would lose, say, 13 cents per pound on 127,750,000 pounds, or 
over $1,700,000 per year; the consumer would gain nothing by it. 
It would only benefit the manufacturers. 


CONFECTIONERY. 


Most people are acquainted with the enormous advance in the 
candy industry, and few people realize the immense volume of 
this trade in the United States. The latter is really the great- 
est candy-making and candy-eating country in the world. In 
fact, the census returns reveal the astonishing fact that the 
United States produces more candy than England, France, and 
Germany combined. 

The census for 1905 gives the number of establishments as 
1,348, capital invested $43,125,408, and the value of the prod- 
ucts $87,087,253. 

By act of Congress of March, 1902, under which the census 
of 1905 was taken, it was provided that the enumeration should 
be confined to manufacturing establishments conducted under 
what is known- as the factory system. Therefore all of the 
small establishments included in the Twelfth Census—1900— 
were omitted. 

In order to make the statistics of the census of 1900 and 1905 
comparable, it was necessary to retabulate the reports of 1900. 
In that year there were 947 establishments in the trade classi- 
fied under the new plan of tabulation as factories and 3,350 
establishments doing a smaller business and not properly con- 
sidered as factories. The report of 1905 discloses that in the 
five years following the previous census the number of factory 
plants increased about 42 per cent and the capital increased 
about 65 per cent. The increase in output was about 43 per 
cent. 

The number of small shops which figure as factories in the 
1900 census, which were eliminated from the census of 1900, 
produced annually goods to the yalue of over $20,000,000, this 
being an average of a little more than $6,000 for each establish- 
ment. As the number of small shops doubtless increased in 
the same ratio as the factories, it was figured that their out- 
put was equal to $29,525,633, which amount added to the value 
of the product accredited to manufacturing establishments gave 
a total of products of $116,612,S86. This was five years ago. 
The census of 1910 is under way, and of course there are as 
yet no available figures. It is likely that they will show a value 
in goods of fully $150,000,000, not including the small factories, 

It is therefore probable that the total value of candy made in 
factories in 1910 will exceed $200,000,000. This represents the 
cost of goods at the factory—the jobbing price. Now comes the 
cost of distributing the manufacturers’, middlemen’s, and re- 
tailers’ profits, s 

As the standard of varieties is not fixed by any accepted or 
acknowleđged test, the profits are naturally very great, and it 
is safe to say that the consumers of the United States pay at 
least $850,000,000 per year for confectionery made in factories. 
It is, of course, difficult to ascertain the exact quantity of 
candy this represents, as the price varies greatly—from 10 
cents to $1 per pound. 

If we take 20 cents per pound as the average retail price, the 
above would represent 1,750,000,000 pounds of confectionery per 
year. It would require an expert to give even an approximate 
estimate of the quantity of sugar required to produce this 
candy. Some varieties consist almost entirely of sugar, while 
others contain a smaller percentage. The use of glucose in 
candy making is, according to my informants, much Jess than 
generally supposed. Some of the better grades contain no glu- 
cose at all. According to one authority, for every 30 pounds of 
glucose 100 pounds of sugar is used, Let us suppose that the 
average candy contains only 35 per cent sugar. This would 
mean that 612,500,000 pounds of sugar are used per year by 
candy manufacturers. It goes without saying that whether 
sugar costs 43 cents or 34 cents per pound the retail price of 
an article like candy, selling as high as $1 per pound, will re- 
main the same. To the manufacturer a difference of 1 cent 
per pound in the price of sugar would only make a difference 
of a small fraction of a cent per pound of candy. Example: 
Let us suppose that a certain grade of Huyler’s candy contains 
eyen as high as 50 per cent of sugar and costs 80 cents per 
pound. One cent difference in the price of sugar would there- 
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fore “theoretically” change the price of this candy from 80 
cents to 794 cents per pound. 

It will be found that the retail price of candy has never 
changed, owing to fluctuation in the price of sugar. In 1905 
the price of granulated sugar was 5} cents; to-day it is 43 
cents; but the retail price of candy has not changed. 

An article like candy, a luxury in the true sense of the 
word, which is even sold “by the piece” and by the stick,” 
can not be affected by a small change in the value of such a 
low-priced ingredient as sugar. 

The above would show that the Government would lose the 
duty of, say, 1} cents per pound on 612,500,000 pounds of sugar, 
or $8,166,700 per year, without benefiting the consumer. The 
manufacturers would be the only ones to benefit by it. 

In connection with the above I wish to say that my estimates 
and figures only refer to “ manufactured” candy, and do not 
include home-made candy made with sugar bought by the 
consumer from his retail grocer. 

CHEWING GUM. 


As far as I haye been able to ascertain, there are approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 pounds of chicle (the gum substance used for 
chewing gum) imported into this country annually. This sub- 
stance forms about 20 per cent of the chewing gum which is 
put on the market. Consequently it is estimated that about 
32,500,000 pounds of chewing gum are annually consumed in 
the United States. The analysis of the samples which I had 
analyzed (Chiclets, Spearmint, and Adams's) shows that this 
article contains about 75 per cent of cane sugar. This would 
mean that about 25,000,000 pounds of sugar are annually used 
in the manufacture of chewing gum. Although chewing gum 

contains 75 per cent of sugar, which costs only 4} cents per 
pound, the retail prices of chewing gum are as follows: 

Ch 

Spamtatn canis pat PAADI eh uae att OIC ar PE O PODINA 

AARMA A, 5 cents per package of one-half ounce, or $1.60 per pound. 

If chewing-gum manufacturers would get their sugar at 1 
cent per pound less they would save three-fourths of a cent per 
pound of chewing gum, the retail price of which is $1.60. It 
goes without saying that even if sugar cost them nothing, it 
would not affect the retail price of chewing gum. 

I believe that the American Chiclet Co. (Chiclets, Adams's, 
and so forth) controls about 60 per cent of the total business; 
the William Wrigley, Jr., & Co. (Spearmint) about 15 per cent, 
and the balance is divided among numerous smaller inde- 
pendents, a list of which I have on file. 

The duty on the 25,000,000 pounds of sugar used in connection 
with this luxury—chewing gum—amounts to about $350,000 
per year, which amount the Government would lose without 
benefiting anybody except the manufacturers. 

According to the above estimates, the quantity of sugar 
required in only four branches of manufacture, viz, con- 
densed milk, biscuits, confectionery, and chewing gum, is over 
900,000,000 pounds, representing a duty of over $12,000,000 per 
year. 

The principal object of this letter is to point out in a general 
way the absurdity of the claim that the amount of money which 
the Government would lose by reducing the duty on sugar would 
go into the pockets of the consumers. 

I have confined myself to only a few products which, how- 


ever, should suffice to draw attention to the enormous extent to |. 


which sugar enters into the manufacture of compounds and 
mixtures, the retail prices of which would not be affected by 
the downward revision of the tariff. 

Sugar is used in connection with hundreds of other products. 
The manufacturers of ice cream, preserves, bakers’ products 
(not including biscuits), pies, medicines, and so forth, must use 
enormous quantities of sugar. Even the tobacco manufacturers 
use sugar. The American Tobacco Co. buys its raw sugar by 
the cargo. 

I believe that a careful study of a thorough investigation by 
acknowledged experts would reveal the fact that but a compara- 
tively small percentage of the sugar used is purchased in the 
shape of sugar by the consumer from his grocer. 

I wish to state that I do not claim my estimates to be ac- 
curate, and in order to be of any real value they should have 
to be revised and corrected by statistical experts who are thor- 
oughly posted in the respective branches. 

How much of the entire consumption of sugar is purchased 
by ‘the consumer as sugar from his grocer can, of course, not be 
accurately determined, but it seems to me that 30 pounds per 
year per person would be an exceedingly high estimate. This 
would mean 150 pounds of sugar per family, or almost a pound 
of sugar every other day per family. If the reduction in duty 
would cheapen sugar 1 cent a pound, each person would save 30 
cents a year, or 23 cents per month—a sum so insignificant that 
it would not affect eyen the poorest classes. 


This would leave the balance of 50 pounds per capita which 
is used in compounds, the prices of which would not be guided 
by the price of the comparatively small percentage of sugar they 
contain. This could be verified by comparing the fluctuations 
in the price of sugar with the prices of the respective com- 
pounds. 

A lowering of the sugar duties would affect the agricultural 
interests of over 15 States, besides Porto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, and so forth. The entire cane-sugar and beet-sugar 
industries would be crippled or destroyed. The Government 
would lose about $60,000,000 per year and the consumer would 
not be perceptibly benefited. Practically the only beneficiaries 
would be the manufacturers of sugar-containing compounds. 

It seems that those who favor the present duty should come 
together and take steps to acquaint the people as well as the 
Tariff Board with the fundamental facts relating to the sugar 
industry in this country. This should be done, not merely by 
presenting opinions and arguments, but by furnishing reliable 
data and statistics. 

Wide publication should be given to this subject in order to 
enable the people to arrive at a just conclusion as to the exist- 
ing conditions in this industry and at the same time to render 
the Tariff Board all possible assistance. I believe that only in 
this way can the public be convinced that the now existing 
unjust criticism has no reasonable basis. 

That an undertaking of this kind should be placed into the 
hands of acknowledged and absolutely reliable experts goes 
without saying. The investigation, in order to be of real value, 
should be as thorough and imperial as if made by the Govern- 
ment itself, so that it could be used in meeting whatever 
demands for information might be made by the Tariff Board. 
The result of such investigation could be published in pamphlet 
form and arrangements made to give it a very wide distribution. 
As this tariff question is one of vital importance to all the beet 
and cane growers in this country it should not be difficult to 
raise sufficient funds to conduct such investigation on a liberal 
scale and to provide for a large distribution. 

The best available talent should be engaged and their names 
should be a guaranty of their impartiality and reliability. 

The Tariff Board should be consulted and any information it 
requires should be furnished. There should be no secrecy, no 
newspaper campaign, no “influential agencies,” and so forth. 
The work should be conducted on a strictly scientific basis and 
the sole object should be to collect fundamental facts and 
statistics and thus to assist the Tariff Board and the people to 
come to intelligent conclusions, instead of being influenced or 
misled by unfounded statements and assertions made by the 
“free-sugar ” advocates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the pending amendment—not the paragraph, but 
the pending amendment—be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama that debate on the pending amend- 
ment be now closed? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 
that amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that debate on the pending amendment close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. BSTOPINAL rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman from Louisiana 
IMr. Estoprxat] desire to be heard? 

Mr. ESTOPINAL. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on the pending amendment close in 10 minutes, so that gen- 
tlemen who desire to be heard on this amendment may be 
recognized for 5 minutes each. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, the pending 
bill proposes to place sugar on the free list, and the effect thereof 
will be to deprive the Government of between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000 of revenue annually derived from importations on 
sugar. As a Representative from the State of Louisiana, which 
produces most of the cane sugar in this country, I wish to voice 
an earnest protest against the enactment of this bill into Jaw. 
If passed, it will result, in my judgment, in the ruin of both 
the cane and beet industries of continental United States, and 
I do not believe that the great masses of the citizens of the 
Republic would receive countervailitg benefits to warrant the 
destruction of such a large amount of property and so much 
suffering and loss to so many of our people. 

In Louisiana and Texas considerably over $100,000,000 is in- 
vested in the growth and manufacture of cane sugar, and a 
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larger sum in several of the Northern and Western States in 


beet sugar. It is difficult to give the exact figures in regard to 
either one of these industries because so many factors enter 
therein, but from the best information obtainable I am sure the 
abeve estimates are conservative. Moreover, there is no doubt, 
in my opinion, that the cultivation of both cane and beet sugar 
on a large scale would cease in this country if this bill becomes 
a law. 

The report accompanying the bill (see p. 5) shows that the 
cost of producing beet sugar in the United States averages about 
8.54 cents per pound, and in Germany about 2.42, or if one- 
tenth of a cent for freight from Germany to the United States 
be added, it makes the German sugar laid down in New York 
cost its producer 2.52 cents. This gives the German beet grower 
an advantage of 1.02 cents a pound over his American com- 
petitor, and surely no one could withstand such opposition as 
that. 

The report does not deign to discuss the cost of producing 
cane sugar in Louisiana and Texas, nor the effect upon our 
southern industry of free sugar. However, the report of the 
Hardwick special committee on the American Sugar Refining 
Co. and others (see p. 23) shows that it costs an average of 3.75 
cents per pound to produce cane sugar in Louisiana and one- 
half cent to refine it, or 4.25 cents per pound for refined sugar; 
also, that unrefined sugar is made in Java for 1.50 cents, in the 
Philippines for 1.75 cents, and in Cuba for 2 cents, so that when 
half a cent is added for refining, the cost of cane sugar in these 
countries would be 2, 2}, and 24 cents per pound, respectively. 
It is true, it would cost probably one-eighth of a cent per pound 
additional to transport sugar from Java and the Philippines into 
the markets of this country in excess of the cost from Cuba 
and Lonisiana, but that would still give Java, the Philippines, 
and Cuba an advantage of more than 14 cents per pound over 
our Louisiana and Texas producers. It is impossible for them 
to compete under such conditions and their business would be 
completely destroyed. 

Fully half a million people in Louisiana and Texas are de- 
pendent for their daily bread upon the sugar industry, directly 
or indirectly; upward of $100,000,000 are invested in it; the 
annual crop of sugar and molasses sells for $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000, and its destruction would mean terrible suffering 
and loss to thousands of people who have never been engaged 
in any other kind of business, and who can not change the 
avocation of generations in a moment. If their great indus- 
try is to be destroyed they should be given fair warning and 
allowed time to prepare for the change, and make at least a 
good beginning in some different line of endeavor. If we must 
have legislation in regard to sugar there should be a gradual 
reduction in the duty rather than a radical change from an 
import rate of nearly 2 cents a pound to free trade. The 
passage of such a bill as this would give a blow to my State 
from which it would take many years to recover. The wealthiest 
parishes are in the sugar belt. The great city of New Orleans 
is more dependent upon the sugar industry than any other 
branch of business. A very large percentage of the assessed 
property wealth of the State is derived from sugar, directly 
and indirectly, and to destroy it would reduce values enor- 
mously. While north Louisiana does not produce sugar, it is 
vitally interested in it, for we receive very large sums for 
levees and schools from taxes collected in the rich sugar sec- 
tions and New Orleans. A tide of immigration is pouring into 
Louisiana, and property in every locality is rapidly increasing 
in value. Destroy sugar and it will require many years to 
establish new industries to take its place. In the meantime 
immigration will look elsewhere. Development will cease tem- 
porarily—we can not say how long. Other States will forge 
ahead of us, and every Louisianian would be seriously injured. 

Moreover, a great many people besides those in Louisiana and 
the beet-sugar States are directly interested in domestic sugar. 
It is estimated that in Louisiana alone it costs a million dollars 
every year to renew the supply of mules, and the sugar planters 
constitute the best market for the high-priced mules of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, Texas, and Kansas. Fac- 
tory machinery and supplies, implements, railroad equipment, 
oil and coal, feedstuffs, peas, and commercial fertilizers, in- 
surance on factories, freights on factory products, and so forth, 
run annually into several millions in Louisiana, and all these 
items, except oil and a portion of the insurance, are furnished 
at profitable prices by the manufacturers, farmers, railroads, 
and business men of 20 or more States. The twenty-five to 
thirty millions a year for which the Louisiana sugar crop sells 
is widely scattered and its benefits divided among a large num- 
ber of people throughout the Union, who will feel the loss appre- 
ciably if this industry be destroyed. The sugar planter is 
obliged to buy heavily away from home, and eyerything he con- 


sumes is favored by a high tariff. If his product is to be free, 
then his purchases should be free also. 

The platform of my party enacted at the Denver convention 
did not declare for free trade, but for a gradual reduction of the 
tariff wherever necessary to reduce it to a revenue basis, and in 
the preparation of the great wool and steel schedules this course 
was adopted. 

The average reduction on articles of steel and iron in the bill 
recently passed by the House and now pending in the Senate, 
below the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill, was 30 per cent, and 
the reduction below existing law on manufactures of wool in 
the bill which passed this House several months ago, during the 
present Congress, was about 52 per cent. Why make this great 
distinction against the products of the farm, leaving still a 
heavy rate of duty on articles made of iron, steel, and wool, but 
placing sugar on the free list, and thereby destroying it? 

In my opinion the laws of supply and demand have far 
greater influence in fixing the price of food products than the 
tariff, and it is a fact, so clearly established none can deny it, 
that whenever there is a scarcity of any great article of food, 
like meat, flour, or sugar, there is a corresponding rise in prices. 
We had this forcibly demonstrated last year in the case of 
sugar, when, as a result of the scarcity in the crop of 1910-11, 
both in Cuba and Europe, the price of sugar on our markets last 
summer and fall, before the domestic beet and cane crops of last 
year became available, was very high, reaching the extreme 
point of 74 cents per pound by wholesale in the city of New 
York, whereas shortly after our beet and cane sugar began to 
move freely this price dropped nearly 2 cents a pound. Surely 
the tariff had nothing to do with that. The rise was caused by 
scarcity of sugar, and the drop by the good crops of last year, 
which gave ample supply. i 

Mr. W. P. Willett, of Willett & Gray, New York, who was 
engaged as an expert by the Hardwick committee because, as 
stated by Chairman Harpwick, he is “probably the greatest 
living American authority on sugar prices,” gave some very 
interesting testimony on this subject, from which I quote: 


Congressman SULZER, of New York. What, in your judgment as an 
expert, could bring about a permanent reduction of the cost of manu- 
factured sugar to the consumers of the United States? 

Mr. Wituert, By increasing the amount of domestic production, and 
in Porto Rico and Hawaii; that is, by increasing the quantity of sugar 
within the United States to the extent that we would be required to 
purchase no sugar whatever at world prices. 

Congressman HINDS, of Maine. How much beet sugar did they pro- 
duce in this country this year? 

Mr. Witterr. Five hundred and fifty thousand tons. 

Congressman Hinps. How much do you think that they ought to 
produce in order to maintain a proper equilibrium of prices here? 

Mr. Witterr, Well, just double that amount will do it. I believe 
that amount, a million tons, would carry us well below any excess in 
the world’s prices. 

Congressman HINDS. 
independence of Europe 

Mr. WILLETT. Yes, sir; and that is a tremendous advantage. 
37, p. 3086, of Hearings, et seq.) 


And again Mr. Willett said: 


> è © This promotion of our industry is a much more vital point 
(from the consumers’ standpoint included) than is a reduction of tariff 
to a point that lets in fore sugar and thereby diminishes the home 
AAS Whenever we reach the condition indicated, competition 

etween our free and partially free duty producers will begin and the 
consumers will benefit thereby and the United States will be entirely 
free from the speculative and other influences which control the world's 
rice, and it is not unreasonable to expect that under the conditions 
ndicated the United States will become a considerable exporter of its 
surplus production to the foreign countries which may be short of 
supplies, as under present conditions abroad. 

As showing the ultimate effect of home production equal to or sur- 
passing home consumption, I call attention specially for earnest consid- 
eration to the fact that in 1910 we reached this desired consummation 
within 74,000 tons, and as a result we were almost independent of 
Europe—so much so, in fact, that we got our supplies from Cuba at 
over one-half cent per pound under world's 5 which time 
one man, Santa Maria, was carrying on a big bull speculation in Europe 
in which we would certainly have been inyolved but for this limited 
amount we required that year. In 1911 the Cuban crop fell short of 
1910 by 320,898 tons, and we required 212,182 tons from abroad to 
coopers our supplies; hence we were involved in the world's prices in 
1911, and the result was a hue and cry against the high prices of sugar. 
I am not making an argument but am 1 | pointing to the facts that 
appear to me to make the consideration of the increase in our local 
supplies of greater importance in legislation than a reduction of duties 
Serana certain limits, those limits to be such as will positively exclude 
all sugars outside those of our States and dependencies. (Part 43, pp. 
8556-57 of hearings.) . 

. * . * $ s * 

In all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
the price of sugar to the consumer increase the domestic production as 
rapidly as possible. (Part 48, p. 3978, of hearings.) 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture, also testified before the Hard- 
wick committee in part as follows: 


But the point I am giving is this: That under the present system we 
are absolutely dependent upon the refiners of this country for our sugar. 
i have taught us to use white sugar and we wili not take any other 
kind, and therefore they can fix any price thereon they please. I will 
say, on the question of price, that I think they are very reasonable about 


ee would be a great advantage in giving us 
(Pt. 
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it and do not try to squeeze us very much. At the same time, whenever 
the Louisiana sugar comes in the price of sugar drops, and whenever the 
crop of beet sugar comes in the price of eee drops. Again, as soon as 
the Louisiana and beet sugar men sell all they have to sell the price of 
sugar goes up again. 

Congressman ForpNey. That is true of last summer, I believe. 

Dr. Wiisy. Yes; and when the price of sugar went a to 7 cents 
retail, I said, “ Watch out; when the sugar p comes it will go 
down,” and it did; and there was no sugar in the country even then. 
(Part 42, p. 3446, of Hearings.) 

It will thus be seen that according to Mr. Willett and Dr. 
Wiley, two very able and disinterested witnesses who are nei- 
ther refiners nor growers of sugar, the only safe way to secure 
cheap sugar for the consumer is to encourage and build up a 
large production of sugar here at home so as to make us inde- 
pendent of foreign markets. To a great extent this has been 
done, and we now produce in the States about 900,000 tons, or 
more than one-fourth of our tetal consumption, while our 
island possessions produce another one-fourth. 

One proof of the correctness of this theory is found in the fact 
that ‘sugar is and has been reasonable in price for many years. 
It is the cheapest article of our ordinary food, and the rate of 
consumption has grown rapidly, until it is about 80 pounds per 
capita, and we now consume more sugar than any other people 
except the Britons, who use about 86 pounds per capita per 
annum. <A careful comparison of prices of foodstuffs for the 
years from 1890 to 1907—the lastest available statistics—shows 
that while nearly everything, such as butter, cheese, eggs, meats, 
lard, flour, meal, and so forth, went up materially, the increases 
ranging from 17 per cent to 57 per cent, sugar was gradually re- 
duced in price, and was actually 20 per cent cheaper in 1907 than 
in 1890. (Statistical Abstract, United States, for 1910, p. 528.) 

Another interesting fact is that sugar is sold to the consumer 
cheaper in the United States than anywhere on earth, except 
possibly in Great Britain. We learn from House Document No. 
510, Sixty-second Congress, second session, that in November, 
1911, sugar retailed abroad at the following prices: Great Brit- 
ain, 5.5 to 6.3 cents; Germany, 6.5 to 7.8; France, 7.4 to 8.9; 
Italy, 12.7 to 14.9; Austria, 8.3 to 9.1; Russia, 7.2 to 8.7; the 
Netherlands, 10.9; and Canada, 6.5 to 7.5 cents. These sta- 
tistics demonstrate that our tariff on sugar has not made it 
eyen keep pace in price with articles whose supply is produced 
almost wholly in the United States, and that our citizens buy 
their sugar nearly as cheap per pound as the people of free-trade 
Great Britain, where wages are lower than with us, and much 
cheaper than those of any other country. Surely the sugar tariff 
can not be such a bad thing when a showing, like this can be 
made. 

Let us seek now to ascertain the probable effect of free trade 
in sugar on its cost to the consumer by examining the facts in 
regard to coffee—another article of practically universal con- 
sumption. From 1865 to 1870 coffee paid a duty of 5 cents per 
pound, when it was reduced to 3 cents, and in May, 1872, it was 
placed on the free list, where it has since remained. The whole- 
sale prices of coffee on the New York market have been as 
follows: For the seven years—1865 to 1871, inclusive—19.33. 
17.19, 16.14, 10.62, 9.31, 10, and 12.81 cents per pound, re- 
spectively—an average price of 13.34 cents. During the first 
five years of this period the duty was 5 cents a pound and for 
the other two it was 3 cents. There were big promises of a 
cheap breakfast table when the act of 1872 placing coffee on the 
free list was passed, but we find, on the contrary, the following 
range of prices for coffee for the next seven years—i873 to 1879, 
inclusive—18.87, 21.25, 18.06, 17.88, 19.44, 16.38, and 14.31, re- 
spectively, being an average for the first seven years under free 
coffee of 17.88 cents per pound as compared with 13.34 cents 
during the preceding period, or 4.54 cents per pound higher 
under free trade than before the duty was removed. During 
the 10 years—1SS7 to 1896—the price of coffee was 17.85 cents 
not much cheap breakfast table in that. For the past 10 years 
the average wholesale price of coffee has been 9.78 cents. Its 
price was 6.75 cents in 1902 and 14.35, or more than twice as 
high, in 1911. Evidently the price of coffee has been affected 
by causes independent of the import duty thereon. 

It is well known that Brazil and other countries impose a 
heavy export duty on coffee shipped abroad, and I haye no doubt 
that when we removed our import duty on coffee it enabled 
these countries to collect much higher export rates, thereby 
benefiting their governments but not giving our people any 
cheaper coffee. The same thing may happen in regard to sugar 
in such countries as Cuba and Java, which produce it in very 
large quantities and so cheaply, if we destroy our home sugar 
and become entirely dependent for this great necessary on out- 
side markets. 

I recall with much interest a visit to Costa Rica several years 
ago. Many fine coffee plantations were pointed out and we were 
told that it was one of the principal products of the country. 
In the capital city, San Jose, is a magnificent theater, said to 


. 


be excelled by only two others on earth, and it was constructed 
by the National Government out of the proceeds of an export 
tax on coffee. We admit coffee free of customs duty into the 
United States, but the Costa Ricans make our coffee drinkers 
pay them an export duty on every pound that leaves that 
country. Suppose Cuba remains independent and produces six 
to eight million tons of sugar per annum, as some predict it 


will. What is to prevent it, after our domestic sugar industries 
have been destroyed by the pending bill, from imposing a heavy 
export duty on sugar similar to that laid on coffee by Brazil 
and Costa Rica? In that event there would be no more benefit 
to us from free sugar than we received from free coffee—none 
at all. 

We have discussed the effect of free sugar on our domestic 
industries, but what about Porto Rico and Hawaii? What 
about Cuba, which enjoys such favorable reciprocal treaties 
with us? Exact data in regard to Porto Rico and Hawaii are 
difficult to obtain, but I am informed by well-posted men that a 
very serious blow would be given to both of these islands if 
sugar be made free. Porto Rico now produces nearly 300,000 
tons of sugar—almost as much as Louisiana—and the industry 
is a thriving one; but conditions for growing cane in that 
island are not as favorable as in Cuba, and if the Cuban sugar 
can come in free, profits on the Porto Rican article will be very 
much reduced. Moreover, Porto Rico now enjoys a fine trade 
in coffee with Cuba, selling there nearly one-half of its entire 
production of coffee at our preferential rate of 20 per cent less 
duty than that which coffee from other countries has to pay. 
Coffee is the principal product of Porto Rico and Cuba her best 
customer. Brazil can raise coffee cheaper than Porto Rico; and 
if our reciprocal trade with Cuba be destroyed by this bill, a 
result which must necessarily follow if sugar becomes free, 
Brazilian coffee would drive the Porto Rican article out of the 
Cuban market. Hence, both the sugar and coffee trade of Porto 
Rico will be badly injured. 

I am assured by representatives of the Hawaiian people that 
while a few of their best improved plantations may be able to 
raise sugar in competition with the beet sugar of Germany and 
the cane of Java and Cuba, the great mass of Hawaiian cane 
growers will be forced to quit business if sugar is admitted 
free. 


A most serious situation arises in connection with Cuba, and 
one which gives me, as a southern man, very deep concern, 
Close students of affairs on the island—men who have lived 
there for many years and are thoroughly posted—question very 
seriously whether or not the Cubans can raise and export sugar 
as cheap as the Germans, especially when one considers the 
magnificent railroads, waterways, and terminal facilities in 
Germany and the power of that great Government, through its 
State ownership of railroads, to assist the exports it is trying 
to exploit by extraordinarily cheap freights. We are now buy- 
ers of all the Cuban sugar, which comes in at an import rate 
20 per cent lower than their foreign competitors have to pay, 
and this gives them a great advantage in selling to us. More- 
over, we sell to them annually about $60,000,000 of various 
kinds of merchandise under a treaty which favors us between 
20 and 40 per cent. The fact that we buy from them all of 
their great sugar crop and sell them such a large percentage 
of what they need makes very close relation between the two 
countries and enables us to keep in close touch with them. If 
our treaty with Cuba be abrogated by this bill—and there can 
be no other result—if other countries, particularly Java and 
Germany, can send their sugars here on exactly the same terms 
as Cuba; if the worid can trade with Cuba on the same terms 
as ourselves, then the best market for their sugar will be taken 
from them; and this, together with the hurly-burly of compet- 
ing rivalry among the merchants of many lands striving for 
the Cuban trade, is liable to cause much dissension, confusion, 
and national loss. In this event there is very apt to be such 
intestinal trouble as to create revolution, which will render it 
necessary for us to intervene, and our flag will never be low- 
ered if it is ever again raised there at the head of a hostile 
force. 

I would regard the annexation of Cuba as a terrible calamity 
to the Caucasian race in this country. We already have not 
only in the South but in many other parts of the Union a very 
difficult and complex race problem. In the Southern States 
every effort is being made to maintain the purity of Caucasian 
blood, and strenuous laws exist everywhere to prevent admix- 
ture of the races. In Cuba there is no racial distinction. 
Genuine Caucasians and people of negro blood intermingle in 
the freest manner. intermarry at will, and one race socially 
and otherwise is just as good as the other. If Cuba be annexed 


we may reasonably expect to see it become n sovereign State 
of the Union with a few years, equal in every respect to all 


others. What then would become of our boasted racial purity 
and social distinctions on account thereof, with such conditions 
in one of our sister States as prevail universally in Cuba to- 
day? God forbid that snch a situation should ever confront us! 

Let us take a hasty glance at the history of our sugar-tariff 
legislation. In 1789, when the first tariff act of the new Re- 
public was passed, a duty of 1 to 3 cents per pound was laid 
on importations of foreign sugar, and in every successive tariff 
act, with but one exception, from that day to this a duty has 
been imposed on sugar. The exception was the McKinley Act 
of 1890, which in lieu of a duty gave a bounty of 2 cents a 
pound, and eyen in that act there was a duty of half a cent 
per pound on sugar aboye No. 16 Dutch standard. 

In 1790 the rate was fixed at 14 to 5 cents per pound; 14 to 
8 cents in 1795; large ad valorem additions thereto in 1800 
and 1812; 3 to 12 cents in 1816; 23 to 33 cents in 1832; 23 to 6 
cents in 1842; 80 per cent ad valorem in 1846 (the Walker 
tariff); 24 per cent in 1857; 24 to 8 cents and upward in the 
war tariffs of 1861, 1862, and 1864; 11 to 4 cents in 1870; 25 
per cent in addition to pending rate in 1875; 1.40 to 3.50 cents 
in 1883; under No. 16 Dutch standard, free, one-half cent per 
pound duty on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard, and a bounty 
of 2 cents a pound on all sugar in 1890 (McKinley); 40 per cent 
ad valorem and one-eighth cent a pound additional on sugar 
above No. 16 Dutch standard in 1894 (Wilson); 0.95 to 1.95 
cents in 1897 (Dingley); and 0.95 to 1.90 cents in 1909—the 
present Payne-Aldrich law. 

During the 8 years that Thomas Jefferson, the Father of 
Democracy, occupied the White House—1801 to 1809—the duty 
on sugar was 1} to 3 cents a pound; in the 16 years’ incumbency 
of those two great Democrats, Madison and Monroe—1809 to 
1825—it was from 8 to 12 cents; when Old Hickory, the Demo- 
erat of Democrats, ruled supreme, followed by his special pet, 
Van Buren—1829 to 1841—it was 3 to 12 cents and then 23 to 
31 cents; the Walker 30 per cent ad valorem of 1846 came under 
the Democrat, Polk—1845 to 1849; the second ad valorem, 24 
per cent, was during the régime of Buchanan; and under Cleve- 
land we bad the 40 per cent of the Wilson Act, with one-eighth 
cent a pound additional on sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard. 
During this long period of 124 years the Democrats have held 
the Presidency for 56 years, and never under 2 Democrat has 
there been free sugar, but always a duty on it which brought 
large revenues and incidentally gave sufficient protection to 
materially assist the struggling industry. 

At the present time sugar is our best revenue producer, yield- 
ing annually about fifty-two millions, and it is the fairest and 
most uniformly distributed of all national taxes. Every citizen 
contributes his share, for everyone eats sugar from the babe 
in its cradle to the old man tottering on the grave. The car- 
dinal principle of taxation is equality and uniformity, and it is 
hard to find anything that more truly embodies this principle 
than our customs duty on sugar. 

Having shown the disastrous effects of free trade in sugar 
upon our domestic industry, our insular possessions, and Cuba; 
having proved that the price of sugar is cheaper in proportion 
than most articles of food, and that no just complaint can be 
made on that score; and having pointed out the consistent 
national policy of a good rate of duty on sugar since the birth 
of the Republic, I now wish to ask whence comes the great 
agitation to have sugar placed on the free list? Is it the bona 
fide action of the American consumer who believes he is op- 
pressed by the price of this commodity and hopes to get relief 
from Congress, or is it the result of a well-planned scheme by 
the sugar refiners? The Ways and Means Committee, and a 
great many other Members of Congress have been flooded by 
petitions and telegrams asking for free sugar, but it is signifi- 
cant that all of these petitions appear to be on prepared sheets 
of perforated yellow paper, sent out by Frank C. Lowry, sales 
agent of the Federal Sugar Refining Co. Mr. Lowry has been 
carrying on a systematic campaign in the interest of free sugar, 
pretending to represent a committee of wholesale grocers, but 
when questioned in regard to it (see part 19, Hardwick Hear- 
ings, pp. 16 and 17, et seq.) he admitted there was no such 
organization, and that the sum of $12,000 spent in the distribu- 
tion of free-sugar literature was furnished by the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co. 

Mr. Claus A. Spreckels, president of this company, testified as 
follows: 

Mr. . Mr. š 
TCC 


r. RECKELS. I have. 
8 Me Hıxds. Of course, that will be damaging to the beet-sugar re- 
ners 


es SPRECKELS. To some extent it will. (Pt. 27, p. 2275 of hear- 
8 . * . * . * 
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Mr. Hrxps. Now, Mr. Spreckels, it was testified in Washington that 
the movement for iowering the tarif on sugar, the movement which is 
going on now and in which you were interested, that your company 

d e ded $12,000 for literature, etc. 

Mr. Spreckens. Possibly. I do not know what the amount is. I dare 
say we have. Pt. 27, p. 2276 of hearings.) 

One of my colleagues from the South told me that just before 
this bill came up in the Democratic caucus he received 19 tele- 
grams from business men in his city urging him to support a 
big ređuction in the tariff duties on sugar and that they were 
induced to wire him by Frank C. Lowry. This is another case 
of the Greeks bearing gifts, and, just as the Trojans found the 
Grecian horse to be their ruin, so will the American people who 
expect cheap sugar from these Sugar Trust advocates of free 
trade be sadly disappointed. It is like the devil quoting 
Seripture for the multimillionaire sugar refiner, Claus Spreckels, 
and his agents to spend $12,000 of money, wrung from the public 
by exorbitant prices when sugar crops were short, to foo] inno- 
cent citizens into believing they are injured by the sugar tariff. 
It is a scurvy trick, but it seems to have deceived a good many 
Congressmen. 

I am greatly surprised at the apparent solicitude of the Ways 
and Means Committee for the sugar refiners, On page 5 of the 
report attached to the pending bill the committee says: 

Beet sugar leaves the first manufacturing establishment in a refined 
condition, but all cane sugar, which constitutes about four-fifths of our 
consumption must be refined; consequently the refining interest is the 
most important factor connected with sugar manufacturing in the 
United States. Therefore the industrial position of refining requires 
primary consideration. The 8 the refiners to Tn with other 
5 without the aid of ta protection can not successfully 

They prove this statement by a long quotation from the testi- 
mony of this same Mr. Claus A. Spreckels; and although they 
attempt to show that the sugar-refining business constitutes a 
great trust, their conclusion, in substance, is that the refiners 
need protection from the rapacity of the beet-sugar producers, 
and therefore sugar must be placed on the free list. Take it 
all in all, this report is the most remarkable document I ever 
perused, and it is sad for a Democrat to see his party thus 
playing into the hands of a gigantic trust and destroying a 
business in which hundreds of thousands of American farmers 
and manufacturers are engaged in order to give heavier profits 
to a set of refiners who are already overburdened with wealth, 

I can not believe such a thing was intended by my fellow 
Democrats on the Ways and Means Committee, but beyond 
question that will be the result if this bill becomes a law. 
There will probably be a heavy reduction in the retail price of 
sugar for three or four years, until all our domestic growers 
of beets and cane have been driven into other pursuits, and then 
the refiners will charge what they please, for we will be en- 
tirely at their mercy. Nearly four-fifths of the sugar we use 
is made from cane, and most of it is not really a merchantable 
article until it has passed through the processes of these big 
refiners. We are beginning to refine in our Louisiana mills, 
and all beet sugar is refined at the local factories. Put these 
two agencies out of business and the Sugar Trust will have no 
competition. Small wonder that the refiners are so anxious for 
sugar to be on the free list! 

In conclusion I desire to say that the proposed measure is un- 
Democratic and revolutionary. Our great Democratic Party, 
which has been in existence since the beginning of this Gov- 
ernment, has never stood for any such wholesale destruction of 
private interests and complete ruin to farming communities 
and such gross injustice to hundreds of thousands of our best 
citizens in the interest of a few dozen rich men as the enactment 
of this measure at the behest of the sugar refiners would mean. 
We have never stood for free trade, nor have any of our party 
platforms so declared, but always for a tariff for revenue, and 
if incidental protection accompanied such a tariff there was no 
objection to it. 

The Denyer platform was very specific for a gradual reduc- 
tion of such tariff schedules as is necessary to reduce them to 
a revenue basis; and there has been so much reduction in the 
sugar tariff during recent years by the free admission of 
300.000 tons of Philippine sugar, the 20 per cent reduction in 
favor of Cuba, and the lowering of duties in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill that the present tariff, so far as sugar is concerned, is on an 
ideal revenue basis, which can not be improved upon; hence 
there is no reason for any further change in it. If the extreme 
view be taken, however, that sugar is a hothouse plant, as some 
are pleased to call it, then it has been fostered for 124 years 
by every party that has controlled this Government, and to re- 
move this fatherly care at one fell swoop would be heartless 
in the extreme, for it means quick and certain death. I can 
not believe that the majority of my party stands for any such 
act of vandalism. It is not required by any platform pledge, 
but, on the contrary, violates the implied promise of our leaders 
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at Denver not to make radical changes, but only gradual reduc- 
tions in tariff schedules. If we hope to elect a President next 
fall, we must convince the American people that we are sane, 
constructive statesmen and not rash destroyers of conditions 
that have existed since the Republic was born. We should make 
haste slowly in measures of such far-reaching magnitude. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’ from Louisiana [Mr. 
ESTOPINAL] is recognized. 

Mr. ESTOPINAL. Mr. Chairman, this is probably the first 
time in the history of American legislation that we have sought 
to pass a law to deliberately wipe out a planting industry, and 
in this particular case it is one of large importance now, with 
a promise of future development limited only by a great and in- 
creasing demand. And, moreover, in this particular case we 
propose to destroy an industry which wields more influence on 
other industries and other productions than it directly benefits 
those who are engaged in it. To produce and haul cane and 
manufacture it into marketable sugar requires costly machinery 
and large numbers of mules and horses, making it a source of 
splendid trade stimulation to both the manufacturer of costly 
machinery and the farmer who raises stock for the market. In 
a report on beet sugar made by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. James Wilson, in 1909, he says: 

As this industry develops in the West, it is the main feature, attract- 
ing and supporting many things and uniting them in an intensive agri- 

-cultural husbandry. As it works out in the West, it is the “ mother 
lode ” of agricultural development. 

Which shows that beet-sugar production has the same stimu- 
lating effect. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the whole trend of modern political 
thought and action in this country seems to be to hit something. 
This tendency runs, I will say in exemplification, the whole 
gamut of abysmal energy, from the “big stick” of the United 
States to the bigwig committee of this House; and as “death 
loves a shining mark,” this bigwig committee has hit out at a 
mark which shines as luminously, as warmingly, and as grow- 
ingly on the present and future prosperity of this country as 
the noonday sun shines on the fine and fallow and fertile farms 
of our charming Pelican State. And we are called upon to 
strike down these “mother lodes” of domestic sugar produc- 
tion, which permeate so fruitfully every feature of American 
industrial Hfe and which promises multiplied commercial effects 
as the stream of domestic output grows larger and larger. 

Of all the sugar we consume—more than three and one-third 
million tons—less than 200,000 tons are imported from coun- 
tries which pay to us the full existing rate of duty. We are 
fostering a magnificent trade by giving free entrance of sugar 
from Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, and we 
are giving a differential to Cuba which is expanding our trade 
with that fertile island. Our total exports to these noncon- 
tiguous territories and Cuba were last year more than $140,- 
000,000, having grown with great rapidity under the impulse 
of this favored legislation regarding sugar. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to estimate the in- 
fluence which the development of sugar production and our 
sugar traffic is having on other productions and on the indus- 
tries of the country. As I have just said, it reaches out into 
every avenue of trade as a vitalizing and sustaining influence. 
In addition to our cane-sugar production of nearly 800,000,000 
pounds we have grown from a small output of beet sugar, which 
20 years ago required but 7,155 acres, to a total in 1910 of over 
1,000,000,000 pounds, requiring almost 500,000 acres of land. If 

We destroy this domestic production and disorganize our trade 
with the islands of the eastern and western oceans, we shall 
have struck a blow at our national prosperity far beyond any 
good effects to the country that the saving of 14 cents a pound 
would have even at this time. And if we place our large de- 
mand for sugar at the mercy of foreign raisers and the big 
refineries on the seaboard, even a small apparent good may be 
wiped out by some process of combination, which would leave 
us without our industry, with its stimulation and ramifica- 
tions, and compel us to pay more for our sugar than we are 
now paying. 

When it is known that we have in the United States, as esti- 
mated by the Secretary of Agriculture, at least 274,000,000 
acres of land adapted to the cultivation of the sugar beet, and 
that of the three and one-third million tons we consume we are 
now producing of beet sugar considerably more than 1,000,060,000 
pounds, or over one-seventh of our consumption, from less than 
500,000 acres, we gain a faint idea of what we are called upon 
to sacrifice in the way of possible national energies in produc- 
tion in this bill. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, in considering this effort for a micro- 
scopic contribution to a free breakfast table we must remember 
that there are other features of our national consumption 
which must be considered in this connection. The raising of 


beets to produce sugar contributes largely to the cattle-raising 
industry of this country. With the development of the beet- 
sugar industry, the decrease in the price of meats, so earnestly 
desired, might easily mean more to the average citizen than 
the saving on the small amount of sugar which he consumes. 
The report of the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson, 
in 1909, bears convincingly on this point. He says in that 
report: 

The sugar industry has had a remarkable influence in the stimula- 
tion, elevation, and improvement generally of the live-stock interests. 
This has occurred in bettering the breeds, increasing the number of 
stock, and multiplying the productive resources of the stock Industry. 
It has turned vast areas from simple grazing to stock production for 
all pu from producing the “stocker” to producing a good quality 
of meat for consumption, also dairy and creamery products and breeding 
fine blooded animals of different kinds. 

Note that he speaks also of its stimulating effects to increase 
dairy and creamery products, another article of universal use, 
for which the people have been suffering for the lack of larger 
production. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that, even with the domestic output 
reaching to a total of more than one and three-quarters billions 
of pounds, we are but in the bridle path, yet this bridle path 
leads out, unerringly, into the broad highway of national prog- 
ress if we destroy not the bridges which must afford the means 
of reaching it. And for what gain do we seek to burn these 
bridges which enable us to reach and travel this highway of 
national progress? Our total consumption of sugar per capita 
is a little over 80 pounds. Of this it is estimated that 50 
pounds goes into manufacturing, which is sold to the consumer 
at prices which preclude the idea of reduction in the price of 
the manufactured article on account of the small tariff saving. 
This leayes 30 pounds per capita used in the family as sugar. 
Granted that we save the 14 cents per pound, which is shown to 
be the increase which the tariff causes, we have a total ap- 
parent saving of 45 cents per capita, or $2.25 for a family of 
five persons, per annum, and with the wiping out of nearly one- 
fifth of our consumption, and one-seventeenth of the world's 
supply, by the destruction of this local production of beet and 
cane sugar there is bound to be an appreciable effect in the rise 
of prices, somewhat akin to the disturbance of last year. 

But assuming that the saving to the consumer be the full 14 
cents per pound, or $2.25 for the average family; when we 
know the economic liberality, in expenditure, of the average 
American family, and reckon the tremendous effects which the 
national increase in sugar production would inevitably exert 
on the industrial and economic situation of this country in the 
next 10 or 12 years, this supposed gain might easily prove to be 
a most disastrous loss. Substantial relief to the consumer of 
the country from such trifling saving which involves so many 
national losses, in so many ways, is out of the question, and we 
will be but playing to the galleries if we try it. 

Sugar is the one product of the farms of the country which 
has not engaged in the race for the goal of high prices. It is 
the one product which has consistently maintained its friend- 
ship for the men of moderate means, for it has gone lower and 
lower, decade after decade. Mr. Truman G. Palmer furnishes 
us with the following figures: 

In 1870 the average New York wholesale price of standard granu- 
lated sugar was 10.7 cents per pound; in 1880, 8.81 cents; 1890, 6.27 
cents ; 1800, 5.32 cents; 1910, 97 cents. 

Why slaughter such an amiable and consistent friend? Why 
not take him by the hand and give him support in his efforts 
to be the Santa Claus to both the commercial progress of the 
country and to the consumer, that he may continue to shower 
gifts on both? 

Why. Mr. Chairman, I have known him since I was a small 
boy. He has grown immensely. in size since then, but kinder 
and kinder to the people. And in addition to his unremitting 
efforts to serve the people more equitably than his brothers in 
production, he has paid since I have known him, nearly 
$2,000,000,000 toward the support of our Government. Surely 
he deserves not this attack in the house of his friends. I say 
in the house of his friends advisedly, for an import duty on 
sugar has ever been a Democratic duty, for it has always been 
one which has afforded a maximum of reyenue with a minimum 
of protection. 

Now, let me say another thing, Mr. Chairman, for the thought- 
ful consideration of the Members on this side from the cotton- 
growing South. If we destroy the cane-sugar industry of Louis- 
iana to what must we turn? Inevitably it must be cotton, for 
the sugar lands of my State are ideal cotton lands which will 
produce a bale to the acre. Already we have heard a Member 
state on this floor that he had plowed under a part of his 
crop, it not being profitable to even gather it at the prices pre- 
vailing at that time. What would be the effect of adding a 
half of a million bales to our present enormous production; 
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and how would the possible saving of $2.25 for each family 
balance against the certain lowering of the price on 14,000,000 
bales of cotton? 

Mr. Chairman, the stream of money that the enacting of this 
bill into law would take from this country, and the loss of the 
developing and prosperity-bringing influence which the produc- 
tion of sugar is having now, and which it will have more largely 
if not disturbed, means much to our future, and there can be ne 
real offset to these certain losses. [Applause.] 

[By unanimous consent Mr. EsTOPINAL was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recogp}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on this amendment 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PROUTY, Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania, Mr. MORSE of 
Wisconsin, and Mr. LENROOT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provry] 
is recognized. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 10, strike out the words “free of duty” and insert 
in lieu reof the words “at a duty of 14 cents per pound.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I have been reading for some 
two weeks every article of literature I could get on the sugar 
question. I have been listening for two days patiently to the 
arguments upon this floor for the single purpose of determining 
in my own mind one question, and that is, How low a duty 
could be placed upon sugar without destroying the American 
industries? I have reached a conclusion in my own mind as a 
result of all the arguments that the American industries could 
be preserved with a tariff of 1} cents per pound. I know there 
has been a little conflict in the testimony given on this floor, but 
~I-accept substantially the statement made by the chairman of 
the committee that has been investigating the sugar question 
IMr. Hagpwick]. Last evening, in response to a direct question, 
he stated that if this bill went into effect, in his judgment it 
would wipe out the beet-sugar industry in this country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the gentleman will not misquote me. 

Mr. PROUTY. All I have to say in regard to that is that I 
ask him to put it in the Recorp. All I ask of him now is to put 
it in the Recorp just as the shorthand notes show it, and I will 
appeal to the House as to whether he is right or whether I am 
right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. The 
shorthand notes will not be changed to eyen the dotting of 

Mr. PROUTY. Then it is a question of your memory and 
mine. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You are wrong. 

Mr. PROUTY. I sat behind you and listened to you myself, 
and I will stake my reputation upon this floor that you stated 
substantially just what I have said. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Substantially? 

Mr. PROUTY. I do not claim to quote the exact words; but 
ou said, in response to a question by a gentleman on this side 
f the House, that, in your opinion, it would wipe out the sugar 

industry, or words to that effect. In reply to a question as to 
cane sugar, you said you did not know whether it could survive 
or not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
pERWoop] said that, and not me. I * it will probably wipe 
out Louisiana sugar. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is what I — 

Mr. HARDWICK. You said “beet sugar” just now. Yo 
can not keep your own statements together. It will wipe out 
cane sugar, or most of it. 

Mr. PROUTY. You said, substantially, that, in your opinion, 
it would ultimately wipe out both. Well, everybody who knows 
me is aware of the fact that I have for years believed we ought 
to have a tariff in this country just as low as possible in order 
to protect American labor and American industries. 

I am frank to say that I have felt that some of my brethren 
with whom I agree absolutely on the theory of protection have 
placed a tariff on some things too high, but I never have and I 
never will stand in this House and vote for any measure that I 
believe will wipe out American industries and leave us abso- 


lutely at the merey of Europe. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Everybody who is familiar with the situation knows 
that there is a great international syndicate that controls sugar 
in the Old World, and they limit absolutely the amount that 
may be exported. Now, suppose there happens just what these 
gentlemen substantially admit will happen, that this industry 
will be wiped out in this country, and that syndicate says it 
will not allow any more sugar to be shipped over here. How 
are you going to feed the hungry people in this country? 

A MEMBER. Raise more beets. 

Mr. PROUTY. Raise more beets? The industry is gone, T 
still adhere to the old doctrine of Abraham Lincoln, that if 
we buy our sugar in Germany they will have our money and 
we will have the sugar, but if you raise it in this country we 
will have both the money and the sugar. The Democratie 
theory would enrich Germany but impoverish America. I am 
for America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania, Mr. GUERNSEY, Mr. GOOD, 
and Mr. RIVERA rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico [Mr. 
Rivera] is recognized. 

Mr. RIVERA. Mr. Chairman, the place which my country 
holds in this debate is really singular. If the Congress should 
approve the complete suppression of the sugar tariff, the sugar- 
producing States such as Louisiana, Colorado, and others would™ 
suffer more or less in their interests, and their business would 
diminish to some extent; but they would, nevertheless, continue 
their commercial life and the development of their economical 
resources, and so compensate the loss which they would suffer. 
Porto Rico is in a very different position. The inclusion of 
sugar in the free list is equivalent to the immediate ruin of an 
industry that, within a conservative estimation, represents 
three-quarters of the agricultural production and the com- 
mercial movement of the island. 

Under the favorable conditions created by free trade between 
the United States and Porto Rico, the sugar plantations and 
sugar-manufacturing industries grew with extraordinary rapid- 
ity during the last decade. In 1901, 68,909 tons of raw sugar 
were exported. In 1910, 284,522 tons were exported. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
brief statistical note which shall show the growth of the 
exportation of this article during the period to which I am 
referring: 

Sugar exports, 
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From this statistical summary it appears that the total 
amount of sugar exported grew fourfold in 10 years, while the 
value of this product was fivefold more by reason of the rise 
in the prices, which in 1901 was, as an average, that of $06.43 
and in 1910 that of $82.75 per ton. In 1901 the raw sugar of 
Porto Rico in its total output was sold for $4,715,611. In 1910 
it was sold for $23,545,922. And as the duties per hundred 
pounds are $1.65 and per ton $33, as a result we find that in the 
total exportation of the island in 1910 was benefited in the sum 
of $9,389,226. 

The value of the total exportation of products from Porto 
Rico to the United States during the year 1910 was that of 
$32,095,897. So $23,545,922 in sugar were exported, and in 
other products, such as tobacco, coffee, fruits, and so forth, 
$8,549,975 were exported; we here, as I said before, find that 
the total amount produced by sugar is three-quarters of the 
total amount of the whole production of the island. 

Now, then, the average cost of production of sugar per hun- 
dred pounds is estimated at $2.50 and the average price of sale 
for 10 years, according to the most exact statistics, is $72.96 
per ton and $3.65 per hundred pounds; if we deduct $1.65, which 
is the benefit derived from the present tariff, the agriculturist re- 
ceives only $2 per hundred pounds, or, in other words, 50 cents 
less than it costs him to produce them. A loss of this kind 
means absolute impossibility of continuing the cultivation of 
Sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar. And the absolute 
certainty that in a very short period the prosperity which 
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Porto Rico had reached within the last 10 years in virtue of its 
perseverent efforts and its wonderful activities, which had 
forced an island of 3,600 square miles to reach a commercial 
importance of $80,000,000, and thus to occupy the seventh place 
in commerce among the Latin-American, would disappear. 

In the year 1899 a modern factory was established in the 
southern valleys, between Ponce and Guayama—the Central 
Aguirre; in the year 1890 another large factory was established 
in the plains to the southeast, between Ponce and Mayaguez. 
These were followed a few years later by a third factory, in 
Fajardo, at the northeast. The three of them owe their exist- 
ence to American capital, and they are valued at more than 
$10,000,000. Simultaneously and encouraged by the example, 
native capital commenced to be invested in the sugar business 
until it was converted into an unextinguishable source of life 
and progress. At present, it may be assured without exaggera- 
tion of any sort, that the Porto Rican and American capital 
invested in this manufacture is over $80,000,000, one-half of 
which is inyested in lands and plantations, the other in build- 
ings and machineries. The $37,000,000 corresponding to the in- 
vestment in machinery would be irredeemably lost if any paraly- 
zation should occur, and this would happen if sugar were in- 
cluded in the free list. 

The $38,000,000 corresponding to.the inversion made in lands 
and plantations would decrease by from 40 to TO per cent. 
Acres ef land which are now sold and bought at $200 would then 
be worth from $80 to $100. Therefore no less than $56,000,000 
would be the cost to the American and Porto Rican capitalists of 
the measures which I am now discussing in this House. The 
gentlemen who are to decide with their votes such a serious 
matter as this is will readily understand that it is necessary 
to meditate and weigh the pros and cons of this subject-very 
calmly before deciding the fate of an industry on which is based 
the welfare of a people to whom even the right of voting is 
denied, while the subject of the discussion is its principal ele- 
ment of vitality. 

But there is something more important still. As in the 
course of 10 years the industry developed and the production 
quadruplicated, there was more labor required, and wages were 
raised. The laborer who before 1901 earned 40 cents for his 
day’s work now, in 1912, receives 60 cents and 70 cents. If the 
field of activity is limited and the type ef wages decreased, 
100,000 laborers will be without work, and the doors of emigra- 
tion or beggary will be opened for them; another 100,000 would 
continue working, perhaps, but under the old rate of wages, 
without the cost of living—which in 1912 is much more expen- 
sive—being reduced parallelly. Free sugar, therefore, signifies, 
in so far as the laborer of the island is concerned, not a possi- 
bility nor a probability, but a certainty of future conflicts and 
terrible sufferings. 

It is convenient to note, on the other hand, the circumstance 
that the reduction in exportation would be accompanied by a 
reduction in importation. Porte Rico has an annual income of 
$10,000,000 on account of the tariff, which opens in the United 
States an excellent market for its raw sugar, its tobacco, its 
fruits, for all its products excepting coffee, which already figures 
in the free list and has no protection whatever. But the mer- 
chandise imported during 1911 from the United States into 
Porto Rico amounted to $34,671,958, and, naturally, the national 
industries obtain a benefit not less than that obtained by the 
island. Therefore we are not receiving any gift; it is a trans- 
action of mutual benefit that is no more than just. If Porto 
Rico should sell less and buy less, the national agriculture and 
commerce would be greatly affected when the $35,000,000 which 
they now sell to the Porto Ricans were reduced to $10,000,000 
or $12,000,000. The following statistic notes demonstrate the 
rise of our purchases in the American markets: 
rom 9 25 United States: 
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As is seen, the increase is progressive and incessant. Porto 
Rico, if existing conditions do not vary, will buy of the United 
States $50,000,000 annually in 1915. If existing conditions do 
change, then it will buy one-quarter of what it now purchases. 
And the American producers will undoubtedly suffer the conse- 
quences and be prejudiced. 

I am obliged to call the attention of the House to another 
view of the problem—to its political aspect. It is 14 years 
since the American people occupied the island of Porto Rico 
and 12 years from the date of the approval of the Foraker Act. 


This act, as its own title demonstrates, was of temporary char- 
acter ;. but, nevertheless, it is still the constitution by which the 
island is governed, although the Porto Ricans insistently and in 
all forms, year after year, have been asking Congress to vote 
for their country a more liberal organic law, which should be 
more in harmony with the advance of contemporaneous progress 
and the character of democracy in America. 


In Porto Rico the legislative power works under the control 
of a sort of insular senate, which is called Executive Council, 
and whose members are appointed by the President of the 
United States. The efforts of the representatives of the people 
are always met and crushed by the resistance from this semi- 
bureaucratical body, which first makes the laws and afterwards 
apply them if they believe it convenient, or do not apply them 
if it is deemed better to overlook or forget them. 

The executive power is wholly exercised by the governor and 
his cabinet. The people do not know the tribute they pay, nor 
are they able to enforce a correct application of the law; and 
when they protest and make any claim against such conditions 
they are answered that they are not prepared, because such 
is the information given to the Federal Government by its 
agents in the island, who are not disposed to lose the absolute 
control which the Foraker Act gives them. 

The disgust is great, and must be so, among those who are 
under such regimen, which would be applied and maintained 
only by a military and aristocratic nation, but which no federa- 
tion of free and democratic states would apply and uphold. 

A party for the independence of the island is at present being 
organized, and it is based on the growing political discontent- 
ment and on the well-founded discouragement of the people. If 
to this political uneasiness we add the bankruptcy which the 
ruin of the sugar industry would bring, the country would raise 
its unanimous protestation to Congress requesting one of the 
two following solutions: 

An ample system of self- government which will enable the 
country not ouly to organize its own administration and vote its 
own laws but also to make its own treaties with other nations 
and provide good markets for its products. 

Or a complete national independence, with or without the pro- 
tectorate of the United States, which will permit the country, 
free from all economical or political restrictions, to unfold its 
own initiatives and to develop its own resources—in one word, 
to become the owner of itself, as our neighbor, the island of 
Cuba, is. 

The Porto Ricans, even the most ardent lovers of independ- 
ence, confide in the American people and know that the Con- 
gress of the United States will not commit the great injustice 
of depriving them of the advantages of a protective tariff for 
the insular products which the island exports and which are con- 
sumed here so long as the protective tariff for the products that 
are exported from here and are there consumed be continued. 

By suppressing the duties on sugar the annual benefit of 
$10,000,000 which our industries now receive would also be sup- 
pressed and the United States would then receive $10,000,000 
without giving anything in exchange. 

Porto Rico expectantly awaits that Congress give one more 
proof of its high capacity and noble rectitude by avoiding the 
ruin of a country almost without hope and which has no means 
of defense. [{Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to be allowed to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending amendment to the paragraph 
be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not on the paragraph, but on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, to close debate on the pending amendment in five 
minutes, so that the gentleman can come in. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak against 
the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask that debate 
close on the pending amendment in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Fow Lex] is recognized. 


[Mr. FOWLER addressed the committee. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it is idle for the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to quibble about the state- 
ment he has made here on the floor. That distinguished gentle- 
man sat for months at the head of an important committee of 
this House, taking testimony, and with what result? Every 
line of that report, every table that is contained in it, every 
statement that is found therein, not even excepting those of the 
employees of the Sugar Trust itself, contradicts the statements 
that have been made by the gentleman and his colleagues upon 
the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on his familiarity with the subject. He evi- 
dently knows nothing about it. — 5 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. O Mr. Chairman, I have read the 
report. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has the gentleman read any page of the 
record? Will the gentleman cite any statement that I have 
made on this floor that is not substantiated by that record? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will cite the gentleman’s statement 
here that the beet-sugar industry would not be wiped out, to- 
gether with the statement in his report that sugar could be 
raised in Java at a cost of 14 cents. My colleague from Iowa 
(Mr. Prcxerr] has shown from this report that beet sugar could 
be produced in Germany at more than a cent a pound less than 
in the United States. Yet the gentleman from Georgia says 
now on the floor, after taking testimony to the contrary on that 
subject, such will not be the result.“ Out of your own mouth 
you are convicted. * 

And this explains, Mr. Chairman, why it is that our friends 
on the other side are not ready now to have any hearings or 
any testimony taken on the subject. They never intended to 
get it at this time. They started in with the purpose and intent 
of investigating something else. something entirely different, 
and they have incidentally gotten facts which they do not want 
and which they now undertake to repudiate upon this floor. 

I want to quote here again from the testimony taken before 
the committee of which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] was the chairman, to contradict a statement to the effect 
that the full amount of duty was paid by the American con- 
sumer. This is taken from the record that the gentleman him- 
self has made, and, inasmuch as there is some dispute about 
the figures and computations on this matter, I propose to 
establish the contrary beyond all controversy by citing an actual 

trade sale. 

On the 31st day of March, 1910, or during the two weeks prior 
to that time 25,000,000 pounds of granulated sugar were sold for 
export to London at the price of $3.60 per hundred in bond 
f. o. b. at New York. Upon that there was a drawback which 
is given upon granulated sugar, amounting to $1.90, making the 
total price which was received for the sugar $5.55 per hun- 
dred pounds. During the two weeks in which that sugar was 
sold the price on the New York market, as given by the reports 
filed by the gentleman from Georgia and submitted by his own 
committee here to us, ranged from $5.10 to $5.20, so that the 
price below the European parity at that time was from 40 to 
45 cents. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman think that one trans- 
action settles the prices? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am glad the gentleman has asked 
that question, because if I had time I would read from the 
gentleman’s own report a statement that that condition con- 
tinued for all but two months of that year, and only during two 
months was the price here above the European parity. I favor 
this amendment because I believe it gives a fair and reasonable 
protection to the American producer. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side]. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is closed. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Provty]. $ 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GREEN of Iowa and Mr. Morse of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 
45, noes 76. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I should like to inquire 
how many Members there are on that side of the House who 
desire to offer amendments to the paragraph. : 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I desire to offer an amend- 

` ment. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the para- 


graph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Before the gentleman proceeds, I should 
like to ask how many real amendments there are which gentle- 
men desire to offer. 
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Mr. GOOD. I have one. 
Mr. LENROOT rose. 
Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be 
heard on the amendment 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the amendments to this paragraph close at a 
quarter after 4 o'clock. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I hope gentlemen who have 
indicated their desire to offer amendments will not be cut off. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask unanimous consent, if the 
gentleman does not have an opportunity otherwise, that he 
may do so. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I should like to be heard. 

Mr. MONDELL. Can not the gentleman make the time a 
little later and close debate at half past 4 on this paragraph? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will make the 
request that the debate on this paragraph close at half past 4, 
and that a vote be taken then on all pending amendments, and 
that gentlemen may be recognized to offer amendments when 
they speak. 

Mr. MANN. The amendments to be pending. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. - Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out this paragraph, for the reason that the manner in 
which this bill has been brought into this House indicates that 
it should not receive the support of any Member on either side 
of the aisle. 

On the 2d day of this month the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNpErwoop], chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
introduced into this House the present bill. That was on Satur- 
day afternoon. Sunday intervened, and Monday was the next 
working day, that being the 4th of March. On the morning of 
Tuesday the bill was reported back to this House, accompanied 
by a report, after the lapse of one single working day, with the 
statement that— ` 


The Committee on Ways and Means have pra a great deal of time 
and consideration to this special feature of the sugar schedule— 


A bill involving $53,000,000 of revenue, a bill affecting thou- 
sands of employees and $200,000,000 of invested American capi- 
tal, a bill affecting the people of the United States everywhere 
under the American flag, introduced in the House and with the 
lapse of a single working day shot back into the House and then 
forced through under motions stifling debate. On the 4th of 
March, one year before their Waterloo, the men behind this bill 
met, and, according to the committee report, disposed not only 
of this bill in the Ways and Means Committee, but also of a 
bill affecting the incomes and business of the American people. 
The gentleman from Alabama also states, in the report on the 
income-tax bill, that it is made 

After a very thorough investigation of the field of revenue possi- 
bilities— 

A very thorough investigation being made between Saturday 
night and Tuesday morning, and,as I understand it,in harmony 
with the proceeding on the sugar bill, this income-tax bill, 
which is called its twin companion, was introduced into the 
Democratic caucus and adopted without even being read. And 
these are the gentlemen who have been temporarily swept into 
power on the cry of “ gag rule” in the Congress of the United 
States. Are we to legislate by Congress or by political party 
caucus, in which you do not permit even the reading of pro- 
posed legislation affecting the American people? 

Your committee report further states, or rather the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNprawoop] stated in the debate, that they 
would make up this deficiency of $53,000,000 by taxing what he 
called the “grand idle capital” of the United States. And yet 
the declared purpose of your revenue bill is to tax business, 
When did idle capital become business? 

I say to you that if this legislation and the other bills which 
have been introduced by gentlemen on that side of the House 
become laws there will be plenty of future discussion of idle 
capital and idle labor on this floor. The American Republic 
will have an abundance of both. From one end of it to the 
other distress and disaster will follow if these measures, intro- 
duced and driven through the House in this undigested form, 
become law. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Haphazard methods of legislation, such as this, are repugnant 
to the entire country. The preponderance of opinion among the 
American people to-day is in favor of the revision of tariff 
schedules in the future after and in pursuance of a scientific 
investigation of the subject by a high-minded, efficient, biparti- 
san tariff board, such as we have found in the present body in 
charge of that important governmental work. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, 
because I believe it will afford a considerable measure of relief 
to the American people who are staggering under the heavy 
burden of excessive Federal taxation; and also because we have 
found a fairer, more equitable, and less burdensome method of 
raising the revenue which will be lost by the passage of this 
bill; that is, by taxing wealth by what is known as the excise 
tax, a tax on net incomes of more than $5,000. By the passage 
of these two bills the burden will be shifted from the shoulders 
of the weak to those of the strong. It is a cardinal principle 
of the Democratic Party that the expense of maintaining the 
Government, both Federal and State, should be divided in pro- 
portion to the ability to pay of those who are taxed. It has 
been clearly shown and conclusively proven by members of the 
Ways and Means Committee who have discussed and explained 
this bill that it will reduce the price of sugar to the consumer 
to the amount of the present duties about 2 cents per pound, 
which will save to the people on this article alone more than 
$100,000,000 annually. And yet the gentleman frm Illinois, the 
distinguished minority leader, Mr. Mawn, still desires informa- 
tion and continues to call for more light on this measure. The 
sober truth is, that it is not so much light and information that 
the gentleman needs as it is to haye the seales of prejudice 
removed from his understanding [applause on the Democratic 
side]; and that is something which no one can be expected to 
do for a man who believes that the special interests have vested 
and sacred rights to tax the people, and that one man should 
be taxed in order to guarantee prosperity to another. 

In my opinion, the man who discovers and puts into success- 
ful operation and practical use perpetual motion will have 
passed from the earth more than a thousand years before the 
man will be born who can conyince a stand-pat Republican that 
the tariff is a tax. [Applause on the Democratie side.] If the 
information and explanations furnished do not convince him, 
then he could not be convinced though one rose from the 
dead. 

When at the extra session of Congress last summer the dis- 
tinguished ex-Speaker of the House, Mr. Cannon, rose in his 
seat and asked the minority leader to spell for him the word 
“innocence,” that inspired the hope in my mind that both he 
and his followers had been taught a lesson by the chastisement 
administered by the American people, and that, though late in 
life, he desired to atone for the many wrongs committed against 
the American people and bring forth fruits worthy of repent- 
ance by at least allowing some measure of relief to be afforded 
without bitter opposition and protest. But, alas, my fairest 
hopes were soon dashed to the ground asI saw the stand-pat ele- 
ment of that party arrayed in solid phalanx and breathing out 
cursings and threatenings against the Democratic Party for 
every attempt made to keep faith with the people. Like Pha- 
raoh of old, they continued to harden their hearts, and the sow 
that seemed to have been washed returned again to her wallow 
in the mire. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

What is now bringing the greatest distress to the Republican 
camp, what is wormwood and gall to its very soul, is the fact 
that the Democratic Party is keeping the faith by redeeming its 
pledges made to the American people. The national Democratic 
- platform of 1908 declared for a gradual, not a radical, reduction 

of the tariff to a reyenue basis; but it also declared that arti- 
eles which come in competition with trust-made articles should 
be placed on the free list. And the Sugar Trust is one of the 
most diabolical, arrogant monopolies that ever preyed upon the 
American people. It has not only plundered and pillaged the 
people of many millions of dollars, but has robbed the Federal 
Treasury of equally large amounts by means of false weights, 
secret springs, etc., which is too fresh in the minds of the people 
to need discussion at this time. 2 

In 1908 the Republican Party promulgated a new doctrine. 
It for the first time admitted in its platform that tariff taxes 
were too high, and pledged that, if again trusted with power, a 
revision would be had by special session of Congress imme- 
diately after the inauguration of the new President. Hitherto 
the Republican Party had always taught that the tariff was not 
a tax, or if a tax at all it was paid by the foreigner, and if we 
continued the high protective system that prosperity would be 
guaranteed to every line of American industry; that capital 
„would be rewarded by liberal dividends; that labor would be 
“employed on full time at a remunerative wage; and that we 
would be entirely immune from all financial disturbances, and 
that prosperity would abide forever. Then why did they aban- 
don this position, which they had taken for a generation, and 
promise a revision of the tariff_—mark you, that they ingeniously 
used the word revision instead of reduction. Their reason was 
apparent to everyone; it was born of necessity. 

The guaranty which had been given by that party in all of 
its platforms by all of its candidates from President down to 


township constable, in all of its newspapers, beth daily and 
weekly, that a continued high tariff meant prosperity had come 
to naught. The Roosevelt panic, which started in 1907, was in 
full sweep, banks were closed, factories idle, labor unemployed, 
and distress abroad in the land, and that at a time when the 
earth had brought forth abundant crops and when no unusual 
symptoms of financial distress were being felt in any other part 
of the globe. Soup houses were the only institutions which were 
doing a thriving business; the “full dinner pail” had disap- 
peared from the land, and old General Prosperity, that famous 
old knight, had departed to the realm of the unknown. Under 
these embarrassing and distressing conditions the Republican 
Party was forced, if it should have any chance at all of suc- 
cess, to admit what it had always denied—that the tariff was a 
tax—and promise what it had no intention to perform, a reduc- 
tion of high tariff taxes. The Democratic Party, still torn by 
internal strife and dissensions, was unable to marshal all of its 
fighting strength and the Republican Party was again success- 
ful and continued in control of every department of the Fed- 
eral Goyernment. Pursuant to promise, President Taft, shortly 
after his inauguration, convened Congress into extraordinary 
session and recommended a revision of the tariff. And so the 
dance started, all was merry, joy was unconfined; the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] was made Speaker, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne] chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, 
was in charge at the north end of the Capitol. Everyone real- 
ized that nothing more than a hollow mockery was to be ex- 
pected under sueh leadership. 

The work had progressed but a short way till the Democrats 
and Progressive Republicans began to protest that the schedules, 
as they were being made, were not reductions but rather in- 
creases. Such patriotic Republicans in the House as NORRIS, 
MURDOCK, Woops, LENROOT, LINDBERGH, CoorEr, and others, and 
at the other end of the Capitol such distinguished Republicans 
as Senators Dolliver, CUMMINS, La FOLLETTE, Beveridge, and 
Bristow voted against the measure and denounced it as a vie- 
lation of the platform pledges and promises and a betrayal of 
the American people. It was such a flagrant violation of the 
Republican platform that the present distinguished minority 
leader, Mr. Mann, refused to give it his support on the final 
passage. However, CANNON, Aldrich, PAYNE and company had 
their way, the President joyfully gave it his indorsement and be- 
stowed upon it his blessing by calling it the “best tariff law 
ever enacted.” During this battle in the House, while the 
Democrats were unable to prevent the passage of this iniquitous 
law, they were able, under the leadership of our present wise 
and distinguished Speaker, to unite themselves into a solid, 
compact, aggressive party. 

In the first two preliminary skirmishes following the enact- 
ment of the Payne-Aldrich law, in Massachusetts and New York, 
where special elections were held, in strong Republican dis- 
tricts the Republican Party was completely routed on its tariff 
record and Democrats were elected. In the general election of 
1910 a Republican majority of 40 in the House was changed to 
a Democratic majority of 66; Democratic governors were elected 
in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, and even 
in the rock-ribbed old State of Maine, where for 40 years the 
Democrats had wandered in the wilderness, a Democratic gov- 
ernor was chosen and a legislature which sent two stalwart 
Democrats to the United States Senate. 

And to-day the Democratic Party is united as it has not been 
in 20 years; the Republican Party is divided, discordant, bel- 
ligerent, rent with family fends, and soiled with fraternal blood, 
and even President Taft is having to fight with desperation and 
resort to all the tactics of a ward politician for an indorsement 
and renomination, which he is by no means certain to receive. 
His predecessor in office, the man who brought about his nomi- 
nation and election, is declaring that the President has not kept 
faith; yet their party will perhaps be forced to give him the 
nomination, well knowing that if the Democrats still continue 
to stand together during the remainder of this session of Con- 
gress and to fulfill their pledges and keep faith with the people, 
that he can no more be elected than the law of gravitation can 
be suspended. 

But while President Taft has signally failed as the great 
heralded reformer, he has more than made good as an agitator, 
and will go down in history as the greatest agitator ever elected 
to the exalted position of the Presidency. Our political enemies 
have often taunted us with the charge that we do too much 
agitating and that the business interests of the country have 
been greatly damaged by too much agitation; but what can they 
say now when it is an undeniable fact that from the time of his 
inauguration down to the present our distinguished President 
has kept up a continuous agitation of the tariff question; first, 
by calling the Sixty-first Congress into extra session immediately 
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after his inauguration and agitating the tariff; then, by numer- 
ous speeches throughout the country after the enactment of the 
Payne-Aldrich law, trying to placate the people, but finding that 
the damage was too great and the people too indignant and sore 
he subsequently admitted that the Payne-Aldrich Act was not a 
full compliance with the Republican platform, and admitted in 
the most significant way possible the failure and untrustworthi- 
ness of his own party by convening the Sixty-second Congress 
into extraordinary session and again agitating the question of 
tariff taxation, as he had done throughout the whole of the 
Sixty-first Congress, admitting, as no other President had ever 
done, that his party, after having been in unbroken power for 
14 years, had been so derelict in duty that he was forced to re- 
new the agitation by calling the Sixty-second Congress together 
and appealing to the Democrats for help. 

If confession is the strongest possible testimony as to guilt, 
then what more need be added in this case. Furthermore, at 
the close of the extra session of the present Congress, after 
having vetoed the measures of reform passed by the people's 
representatives, he again served notice on Congress that he 
would continue to agitate the tariff question again at this pres- 
ent session, which he has faithfully done, knowing at the same 
time that he would again veto all measures of reform which 
the people’s representatives might enact. When the Republican 
Party again goes before the people in the approaching campaign 
with this famous agitator as its candidate, or, perchance, with 
the apostle of new nationalism, which can mean anything or 
nothing, to suit the fancy of its author, the man who was such 
a great terror to the lions of Africa, but at whose feet the lion 
of monopoly could always sleep with the feeling of utmost 
security, I say with either of these candidates, representing as 
they do diametrically opposing views, each denouncing the pol- 
icies and views of the other, and with its record of extrava- 
gance, of broken promises, and unfulfilled pledges, the verdict 
of the American people will doubtless be, “ Depart, ye workers 
of political injustice and iniquity, we regret that we eyer knew 
you.” 

On the other hand, the Democratic Party will go before the 
people—it may be with the distinguished governor of Ohio, 
who swept that Republican State into the Democratic ranks 
with a majority of over 100,000; or with the great educational 
governor of New Jersey, who was elected by an overwhelming 
majority in that hitherto strongly Republican State; or, per- 
haps, with one of our dearly beloved sons of this House, with 
whose public services the country is so well pleased, our dis- 
tinguished Speaker or the majority floor leader, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee—and with either of these 
men as our nominee, with a record of fidelity to the people, 
political promises redeemed, and pledges faithfully kept, stand- 
ing for economy and justice, a fair race in life for every man, 
and for.equal opportunities for all and special advantages to 
none, the people will respond by saying, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servants, ye have been faithful over a few things, ye 
shall be made ruler over many things.” [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


[Mr. GOLDFOGLBE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, in the short time allotted 
to me I wish to speak upon the purpose of this bill, its effect, 
and why I shall oppose it. 

The purpose of this bill is to reduce the cost of sugar. I can 
not look at it as a reasonable business proposition that the cost 
of an article will be reduced when the production is curtailed 
or when the manufacturing industry is destroyed. If the price 
of sugar is to be reduced, how or where is it to be lowered? If 
this industry is to be destroyed in the United States, which 
seems to be almost admitted here, where are we to look for the 
establishment of the price of sugar? Is it to be in Europe, 
where the Brussels convention seems to be a monopoly and has 
full power to direct and control the price and the output of 
sugar? „Do you expect to get your supply from Europe under 
such an arrangement as they haye in Europe now for the output 
of their sugar? Can a man rise on the floor of this House and 
say that we are not now getting our sugar cheaper than any 
country in Europe save England? And if sugar can be sold in 
other countries for more than it sells for in this country, how 
do you expect to import from Europe? 

During the six weeks of taking testimony and the great agi- 
tation upon the subject of the tariff on sugar in this country, I 
have received but one letter, out of a constituency of more than 
200,000, asking me to vote for free sugar, and one letter stating 
that the writer was opposed to free sugar. 

From the minority report of the Ways and Means Committee 
I find that during the calendar year of 1897—the first calendar 
year after the passage of the Dingley bill—the amount of sugar 
consumed in the United States was 2,002,902 long tons. Of this 


amount 1,483,544 long tons, or 74.1 per cent, paid full duty. 
During the calendar year 1910 the total consumption of sugar 
in the United States was 8,350,855 tons, of which amount 72,393 
long tons, or 2.1 per cent, paid full duty; and that of the total 
consumption of sugar in the United States during the calendar 
year 1910, 2.1 per cent paid full duty, 48.9 per cent paid 80 per 
pee of the full duty, and the balance, or 49 per cent, paid no 
uty. 

I leave it to any gentleman, as a fair business proposition, 
whether this magnificent industry ought to be destroyed. I have 
never been more charmed with the conditions of my country 
than when I have heard Member after Member rise upon this 
floor and tell of the development of the production of sugar in 
this country. Every other nation has aided and protected and 
built up its sugar industry. The effort now is to wipe it out in 
this country and to close the factories. A few years ago we had 
the furnaces put out by the Wilson bill, and now you are going 
to put out the fires in this magnificent industry by one fell 
swoop. Who then will fix the price of sugar in America if the 
beet-sugar industry is destroyed? It will be the Sugar Trust. 

hat has been our experience with the Sugar Trust in the last 
few years? They have paid in judgments and fines to the Goy- 
ernment more than $4,000,000 as penalties for their chicanery, 
and now we are asked to destroy the industry that is the only 
competitor of the trust. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said here that the greatest author- 
ity, not only in the United States but in the world, upon the 
sugar industry is Mr. Willett, of the firm of Willett & Gray, of 
New York. What does he say? He says that when the sugar of 
the sugar-beet industry comes upon the market the price of 
sugar immediately falls. I quote from the hearings this testi- 
mony of Mr. Willett: 

Mr. Wituerr. There is no question whatever, Mr. Chairman, that the 
coming onto the market in October of the Michigan sugars and other 
domestic sugars dropped the price from 6.57 in October down to 6.11 in 
November, and December 5.68. 

Will not the price of sugar, then, immediately rise if we 
destroy the competition? Is it not a plain business proposition 
to any man here, and will he not say, that we should not destroy 
this industry which regulates and keeps down the price of sugar, 
a necessary article of food for every man, woman, and child in 
the country? We should not turn the sugar-beet industry over 
to other countries and then pay to those foreign countries be- 
tween fifty and sixty millions of dollars a year for sugar that 
we could have produced here. That is no small item. We need 
to support this Government. We are sent here to vote and to 
legislate for a great Nation. Is it our duty to cripple and 
weaken the industries of the country and to receive no benefit 
thereby? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the passage of this sugar bill 
because it puts sugar upon the free list. No other civilized nation 
has sugar on the free list. I am opposed to putting sugar on 
the free list because it will not only prejudice but utterly 
destroy one of the most valuable industries of the American 
farmer and the American people. I am opposed to the passage 
of the bill because it is against the principles of the Republican 
Party, which elected me to Congress. I am opposed to the 
passage of the bill because it is in violation of the principles 


of the Republican national platform. I am opposed to the bill 


because, if anything is proven by the hearings and testimony 
taken by the committee upon the sugar schedule, it is that we 
can not produce sugar as cheaply in the United States as they 
ean in foreign countries; that the cost of labor there is only 
one-third what it is in this country. It could not be established 
more strongly by the testimony, which to me is quite equivalent 
to an admitted fact, that the free importation of sugar would 
destroy the industry in this country. The beet-sugar industry 
in the United States, although scarcely two decades old, has 
proven one of the most beneficial, prosperous, and satisfactory 
of all our industries. This bill would deprive our Treasury 
of $52,000,000 revenue annually and turn our valuable market 
over to foreign countries. 

I was not elected upon a free-trade platform. I was not 
elected to destroy or cripple the industries of the United States. 
I was not elected to legislate for the industries or peoples of 
foreign countries. I was not elected to aid the trusts or build 
up monopolies. I yoted against the Canadian reciprocity treaty 
because it discriminated against the American farmer and was. 
not a measure that came within the tenets of the party I 
represent, 

The passage of this bill will not only jeopardize but will 
destroy the sugar-beet industry of the United States. This 
industry has grown to one of large magnitude in recent years 
and is the only competitor of tle sugar refineries and Sugar 
Trust in our Republic. If it had not been for the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, the arbitrary rise in the price of sugar in the fall of 1911 
undoubtedly would have continued through the whole season, 
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It was demonstrated by the testimony taken at the hearings of 
the committee that the price of sugar established by the Amer- 
ican sugar-refining companies—the so-called Sugar Trust— 
dropped almost immediately after the beet-sugar factories put 
beet sugar upon the market. The sugar industry is of the 
utmost importance to our national prosperity. It furnishes a 
market for one of the most remunerative crops raised by the 
farmers of the North, of the East, and of the West, as well as 
to the cane growers of the South. 

If the sugar-beet industry of the United States is destroyed, 
we have only to look to the great sugar refiners for our supply. 
They then would fix the price—we import no sugar of conse- 
quence from Europe. The price of sugar is higher in every 
country in Europe except England, where it is only a fraction 
of a cent less, than the price in the United States. The world’s 
price of sugar is not fixed by competition, but by manipulation 
by the Brussels convention in Europe and by the Sugar Trust 


sugar-beet industry in Michigan reaches out and affects other 
allied business, and in its production consumed last year 250,000 
tons of Michigan coal, 100,000 tons of Michigan limestone, and 
420,000 barrels made by Michigan workmen. All this in addi- 
tion to the benefits accruing to the farmers engaged in raising 
beets and the workmen employed at good wages in Michigan 
sugar factories. 

The effective tariff is that levied on Cuban sugar, and is 
$1.34 to the hundred pounds. The United States is not the only 
country that charges a tariff upon imported sugar. ‘The tariff 
charged is for the double purpose of raising revenue and en- 
couraging and protecting the home industry in the production 
of beet sugar, except in the case of England, which produces no 
sugar and has a tariff purely for revenue. The following table 
shos the duty charged in the different countries per hundred 
pounds: 


in the United States. It would be a good business policy for | Germany 2. 00 
us to keep at home the millions of dollars paid by us annually Haein 2. 55 
to foreign countries for sugar. Austria-Hungary —.---.-..-....__~ T 888 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of such a reduction of the | United States duty on Cuban suga 44% — — 1. 34 


tariff on sugar as will equalize the difference in the cost of 
production in this country and in foreign countries, so that our 
American farmers and laboring men will be protected against 
the cheap labor of other sugar-producing countries. I am in 
favor of a Tariff Board or Tariff Commission and a scientific 
revision of all our tariff laws based upon the report of such a 
nonpartisan scientific board of experts appointed to investigate 
the cost of production in this country and in foreign countries. 
The people are in full accord with this or a similar commission, 
and to abolish the same would meet with their disapproval. 

The Ways and Means Committee have reported that it costs 
3.54 cents per pound to manufacture beet sugar in the United 
States and 2.415 cents per pound in Germany. It costs practi- 
cally the same to manufacture cane as beet sugar in the United 
States. This shows that it costs 1.125 cents per pound less to 
produce sugar in Germany than in the United States, and in the 
absence of the report of the Tariff Commission I would favor 
a reduction of the tariff on sugar to meet this difference. 

The people of the United States consumed 7,663,000,000 pounds 
of sugar in the year 1911, equivalent to 3,821,000 short tons. Of 
this vast amount sugar beets produced 550,000 tons from 35,- 
000,000 tons of sugar beets raised by the American farmers. 
Sugar beets are grown in 16 different States of the Union. 
There were in operation 71 beet-sugar factories in the year 1911, 
and at the present time there are many new factories awaiting 
the ection of Congress on this schedule. The factories are lo- 
cated as follows: 


So it is readily seen that the United States by imposing a duty 
upon imported sugar is only following the custom of the princi- 
pal sugar-producing countries of the world in protecting its 
sugar industry and raising revenue. 

The effect of putting sugar on the free list in the United 
States would be to destroy the sugar-beet industry and turn 
that industry over to the uncertainty of conditions in foreign 
countries and the Sugar Refining Trust of the United States. 
The farmers and sugar-beet growers are actual producers of 
property and wealth. The refiners are not. They only change 
the condition of raw sugar into its refined state. 

Senater Bristow, of Kansas, during the course of debate in 
regard to free raw sugar had this to say in the Senate: 


The only competitors of any consequence that the American refiners 
have in this country are the American pave seas roducers, and free 
raw sugar from the West Indies would, as the Senator from Utah 
knows, destroy the beet-sugar industry in the United States and thereby 
destroy the only competitor that the American sugar refiner has. If 
he can have free raw sugar, so that he could get it from the West Indies 
without paying any duty, it would then cost him $1.34 a hundred less 
than it does now. Having a monopoly of the refining business in the 
United States, he would be able to crush the beet-sugar ee go in this 
country. Therefore he is now engaged in a propaganda to induce the 
American Congress to repeal all sugar duties. 


And the gentleman from Nebraska, Judge Norris, in opening 
his remarks in the House to-day on the sugar schedule, said: 


Mr. Chairman, I think it will be admitted by all candid-thinking men 
that if the bill is passed without amendment the result will be that all 
the beet-sugar factories in the United States will have to suspend 
operation and go out of business. 


Qahfornja 222222 II III 1h | Mr. Chairman, the price of sugar has steadily fallen in this 

GGG ER TINE SE SES SS ROE ASA ee 17 | country during the last 40 years, and I believe, if our sugar 

ETA ------- industry is properly protected by a reasonable import duty that 

Kansas —__. it will fall still lower, as the farmer and the manufacturer be- 

Michigan = ~ 17 come more efficient in growing the crops and manufacturing the 
nes — 


sugar. In 1870 we were paying 13.51 cents per pound wholesale 
for our sugar; in 1880 we paid 9.8 cents; in 1890, 6.27 cents; in 
1900, 5.32 cents; and in 1909 it had fallen to 4.76 cents per 
pound wholesale. At the present time it is around 5.5 cents. 
Taking the tariff off hides did not reduce the price of harness, 
shoes, or leather goods to the consumer, and taking the tariff 
off sugar will not permanently reduce the price, because the 
price is not now fixed by competition, but in Europe is controlled 
by the Brussels convention and in America by the Sugar Trust, 
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The following is a practical estimate of the condition of the 
sugar-beet industry in the United States in the year 1910-11: 


Number of acres of sugar beets raised 400,000 | based upon European quotations, except where the American 
Amount paid to American farmers for sugar beets $21, 000, 000 | sugar refiners are brought in competition with the domestic 


Amount invested in various factories in the United 
— ä — $100, 000, 000 


manufacture of the sugar $23, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 


product. 
The following table, taken from the majority report of the 
Ways and Means Committee, shows the growth of the industry 


Ne ie el me yl Bae lt an Nac eee ger ge in the United States and the production and imports from 1879 


Tons of beet sugar grown and manufactured in the 


7000 Teas waa Vantaa Hight Radian Reser ct 

ons o! S Hinto A 

Tons of, sugar imported from our colonial possessions, Production, imports; esports, and, consumption of, sugar in continental 
POR ROG a AA ene EA ER , 000, 000 

Short tons tnported from Cone... ee a 1, 600, 000 


This magnificent industry has grown up in recent years, re- 
ceiving its first real impetus from the Dingley tariff law of 
1897. 

In Michigan raising sugar beets is an industry especially 
valuable to the farmer. In the year 1911 there were grown in 
Michigan 152,000 acres of sugar beets, which produced about 
140,000 tons of sugar. There was paid out to the Michigan 
farmers last year for sugar beets the sum of $8,000,000. The 
capital invested in factories in Michigan alone is approximately 
$17,000,000, and there was paid out for labor to operate the 
factories more than $2,000,000. The destruction of the sugar- 
beet industry will be a great injury to Michigan and the Michi- 
gan farmers and prove costly to the consuming public. The 
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All the sugar we consume could be grown and produced from 
sugar beets raised by the American farmer. The Secretary of 
Agriculture officially states—Senate Document No. 22, Sixty-first 
Congress, first session, page 28—that there are 274,000,000 acres 
of sugar-beet land in the United States, and that if 1 acre in 50 
suitable for beet culture were put out to sugar beets it would 
supply all the sugar used in the United States in any one year, 
and that in some parts of the United States the soil and climatic 
conditions possess material advantages over those of Europe. 

The reason the United States can not compete with foreign coun- 
tries in the production of sugar is that our farmers are paid more 
for their beets and our laborers are paid more for their work. 

Germany in the last three years produced an average of 
2,082,000 tons of sugar each year on 1,107,000 acres of land. 
This is nearly two-thirds of the sugar consumed annually in 
the United States. In the United States we have 274,000,000 
acres of land suitable for beet culture, so there is no question 
but that we have a sufficient area to supply the United States 
many times over if a small part of the sugar area were planted 
with beets and we had the sugar factories and sugar-factory 
capacity to do the manufacturing. 

Before the Ways and Means Committee in 1909 Mr. W. H. 
Baird, who had made an inspection of the American and Euro- 
pean factories for that purpose, testified as to the wages paid 
in the different countries. I incorporate his statement as to the 
wages paid in this country and in foreign countries, 


General l padna eee Germany, $22 to $37.50 per month. 
N 8 2 
Flume feeders, 174 cents per hour Germany, 6} cents per hour; Austria, 
7 cents per hour. ° 
At the beet washers, 17 cents per hot Fon , 5 cants per hour; Austria, 
cen’ hour. 
At the beet cutters, 20 to 25 cents per hour... Franco, 8 (o 10 cents per hoor. 
Fg celery pa a ne Heme France, 5.7 to 10 cents per hour. 
8 . „3 —— 
France, 0 to 10 cents pec hour. 
Battery helpers, 20 cents per hour wap eyeing acing Austria, 
Ry Aahees ; France, 9 to 
Carbonation men, 25 cents per hour Germany, cents p hour; Austria, 
beben hour; Franch, 8 cent 
At the filter presses, 17} to 25 cents per hour...) Germany, 4 to 5 cents hour; 
m B Á 5 
7 to 8 cents per hour 


Evaporation men, 25 cents per hour 


Factory wages per day in the United States. 


California : 
ae rr 
Asiatics— AIS 2. 10 to 2.50 
Colorado: 
ites.. 2. 50 to 2.75 
c 2. 50 
Utah, whites. RE a eS 2. 50 
Field labor- AIST E 1.65to 2.50 


Just how the American beet-sugar companies can produce 
sugar as cheaply as it is produced in foreign countries while 
paying so much more for their beets and higher wages to their 
workmen, is not quite so apparent; but, as in the case of tin 
plate, pearl buttons, steel rails, picture cards, and other manu- 
factured articles, if given an opportunity and a reasonable pro- 
tection, there can be no question but that, with our superior 
machinery and the permanent investment of American capital 
and the application of American skill and workmanship, in an- 
other decade or two, at the furthest, we will produce in the 
United States all the sugar we consume, apd the price will be 
reduced and kept down by fair competition. 

The report of the committee seems to have given great im- 
portance to the testimony of Mr. Claus A. Spreckels, who is 
the president of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., and who testi- 
fied before the committee that beet-sugar factories located in 
proper localities, such as Colorado, California, Utah, Idaho, and 
Oregon, should and, he was informed, did produce granulated 
sugar at 2.5 cents per pound. 

The committee reports that the average cost of producing 
beet sugar in 11 plants in the United States is shown to be 3.54 
cents per pound. This is a fair average of the cost of produc- 
ing a pound of beet sugar. Of this amount there is paid to the 
farmer 2.4 cents per pound for the sugar in the beets before 
refining and to the manufacturer 1.14 cents per pound for manu- 
facturing the beets into sugar, 


The beet-sugar factories pay $6 per ton for beets that produce 
250 pounds of sugar to the ton. This is 2.4 cents a pound to 
the farmer for the sugar in his beets, and allows 1.14 cents for 
manufacturing, providing the total cost is 3.54 cents per pound. 

In the committee hearings it was shown that the cost of pro- 
ducing beet sugar for the season of 1910-11 for each of the 
following companies was as follows: 


5 Per 100 pounds, 

Michigan Sugar Co $3. 48 
Great Western Sugar Co Ea remar A o 
Billings Sugar Co 3. 49 
Scott's Bluff Sugar Co r 
Amalgamated Sugar C(o . . a y 
Lewiston Sugar Co aca deere T ne ee ee 
Diah- alan: ere CO secre —— Op UR 
Ahmeda Bayer Con ee a a ee ae Bae 
. Cos e eel ee 
pectin Senay’ . a es ee 
Continental Sugar Co. 4.08 
6 Aly LLEF Li ST A ERR SS RS A 


ounty Sugar Co 3. 75 

These are the figures for the year 1910-11, and they do not 
cover the items of selling expense, including brokerage, discount, 
insurance, and storage, nor do they include any charge for plant 
depreciation or interest on the investment. 

The price of sugar is shown by the following table taken from 
the majority report of the committee, and shows that even in the 
United States, with a tariff, the price of sugar is lower than 
in any of the principal countries of Europe except England, 
which does not produce sugar, but levies a duty of 40 cents per 
hundredweight for revenue. 

Average quotations, net cash, in cents per pound, in 1919. 


Another table which I wish to incorporate in my remarks is 
taken from the same committee report, and is a comparison of 
the export price of sugar at Hamburg and the wholesale price 
of the same at New York, from 1900 to 1911, inclusive; 


Raw sugar. 


100 Ibs. Per 100 be. Per 100 tha. | Per 100 the. 
1900..... 24 84. 50 $2.4 25.32 $2.68 
1901. 1.88 4.04 22 5.05 2.76 
1902 13 3.54 1.79 4.45 2.66 
1003 181 3.72 21i 4.63 2.52 
1904.2... 214 3.97 2.55 4.77 22 
1905 2.55. 4.27 3.00 5.25 225 
1000 1.87 3.68 2.31 451 2.20 
1907... .. 2.05 3.75 240 4.65 2.25 
1908 22 4.07 263 4.95 2.32 
1909..... 235 4.00 278 4.76 138 
1910 274 4.18 3.22 497 1. 75 
1911. 2.8⁴ 445 3.20 5.34 24 


I call attention to the fact that this table gives the market 
price, but not what the refiners paid for their sugar during 1911 
or what was the occasion of the sharp rise in the price during 
the fall of that year. 

I have received from the Bureau of Statistics a statement 
showing the imports of sugar into the United States from Cuba 
and the Philippines and the domestic shipments of sugar to the 
United States from Hawaii and Porto Rico during the calendar 
years 1909, 1910, and 1911. The statement proves conclusively 
that there was no shortage in the sugar crop to warrant the 
arbitrary rise in prices last fall, and is as follows: 


1911 


Pounds. 
3, 192, 697,998 

401, 748, 980 
1, 100, 409, 289 

25855 


305,550 
653, 819, 757 


ä—G—＋Ä＋õ-.. „„ 


1912. 


The question arises as to how much the refiners paid last year 
for their raw material, all of which was imported from our 
insular possessions and Cuba except 200,000 tons imported 
from foreign countries. The shortage was not sufficient to 
warrant a rise in price of 2 to 3 cents a pound. If it be claimed 
that the tariff was the cause of the increase in the price of 
sugar, it no place appears that the refineries paid more for 
their raw sugar during the year 1911 than during previous 
years. It seems that the increase in the price of the sugar 
during the year 1911 was an arbitrary raise on the part of the 
sugar refineries and that the price was reduced only when the 
beet-sugar companies put their sugar upon the market, in 
October, 10911. If the beet-sugar manufacturers were able to 
reduce the price in the year 1911, they can do so any other 
year, and in this will greatly benefit the consumer. 

How much the beet-sugar companies of the country reduce 
the prices of the refiners is not known, but if it had not been 
for the beet-sugar companies the consuming public undoubtedly 
would have had to pay an increased price of at least 2 cents per 
pound indefinitely. This was a direct saving to the public of 
more than the whole tariff duty and an object lesson to the 
Sugar Trust. It is estimated that the consumption of sugar in 
the United States amounts to 70,000 barrels of sugar a day. A 
barrel of sugar weighs 350 pounds, and an increase of 2 cents a 
pound, or $7 a barrel, would amount to $490,000 a day. The 
unjust, arbitrary, and unwarranted advance in the price of 
sugar last fall shows the avariciousness of the trust and its 
disregard of fair dealing. 

The reason given for the increase in the price of sugar last 
fall was the shortage of the crop in Europe on account of the 
drought. This argument loses weight when it is known that 
we imported practically no sugar from Europe during the year 
1911 and that we found a full supply for our needs in the 
United States and from our insular possessions and Cuba. If 
the mere rumor of a shortage of crop in Europe is sufficient 
to increase the price abnormally 2 to 3 cents a pound, it can 
readily be seen how sensitive the sugar market is to mere 
rumors, and in no instance can the sugar business of this 
country become stable when the price is subjected to fluctuation 
from mere talk. What will be the rumor next year? Will it 
be floods or drought? We ought not to subject this important 
industry to the mere caprice of foreign conditions, but it should 
be established on a firm basis, an American policy, a permanent 
condition, and, above all, we should manufacture our own sugar 
and assert our own independence in that regard. 

That the refiners will take advantage of every condition to 
benefit themselves, with small thought as to the welfare of the 
country or the rights of the public, is abundantly proven by a 
reading of the history of the proceedings had against them in 
our courts in recent years. And even now the Government is 
pushing its prosecution of them for illegal practices, notwith- 
standing that these same sugar refiners have been repeatedly 
convicted of defrauding the Government, by short weights and 
otherwise, and have paid vast sums into the Treasury of the 
United States as penalties for their misdeeds and sharp prac- 
tices. 

In New York alone the sugar companies have been made to 
disgorge the following amounts from their store of ill-gotten 


gains: 
American Sugar Refining Co.: 
March, 1909, judgment for penalties_.__...______. $135, 486. 32 


April, 1909, settlement of other penalties and duties 2, 000, 000. 00 


Jan. 30, 1911, amount collected for drawbacks fraud- 
4 E PANE P Withheld to 2- ae ee ee oe 700, 000. 00 
Arbuckle Bros. : 
Dec. 4, 1909, duties and penalties.._._.1ue.--_._.__. 695, 573. 19 
National Sugar Refining Co.: 
Feb. 19, 1910, duties and penalties______-__-___--___ 604, 204. 37 


And will it be claimed that the consuming public will receive 
just treatment, fair prices, or a square deal at the hands of 
these great sugar-refining companies if all competition is de- 
stroyed and our American beet-sugar industry put out of busi- 
ness? 

From a business standpoint there is every reason why we 
should give support to and encourage the beet-sugar industry 
in the United States. We have in this country favorable condi- 
tions for sugar-beet culture, and by American ingenuity and the 
efficiency of our more intelligent laborers we ought to overcome 
the handicap of lower wages in foreign countries in due time. 

It has been testified to by a number of expert witnesses at 
the hearings of the committee that removing the tariff on sugar 
would destroy the beet-sugar industry of the United States. If 
this is correct, and we are to rely on or believe such testimony, 
is it possible that any Member of this body believes that the 
consumers of sugar in this country would get a square deal 
from the Sugar Trust in the matter of prices when all compe- 
tition from the beet-sugar companies had been swept away? 
Judging the future by the past, we haye no ground for such a 
faith. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am loath to think that there are any who 
would be in favor of the destruction of this industry for the 
benefit of the Sugar Trust, and I submit from the testimony that 
such would be the effect. 

Mr. Willett testified during the hearings: 

We had a very present example— 

This year— 
that the moment our American beet-sugar production became available 
on the market the rise stopped, and, owing entire and totally to this 
American production, refined sugars were a cent and a half lower than 
they were at the highest point. But for that American prođuction we 
to-day would be buying sugar at the world’s prices. We can not get rid 
of it. There is no other source from which we could get sugar. 

Mr. Sutzer. And another way to get cheaper sugar for the people of 
the United States would be to encourage the production of beet and cane 
sugar in the United States and in our insular possessions? 

Mr. WILLETT. Yes, sir. 

Now, let us see who it is that wants the duty taken off raw 
sugar. According to the hearings before the committee the gentle- 
men who were the most insistent that this action be taken were 
the following philanthropists and benefactors of the poor: Claus 
A. Spreckels, president of the Federal Sugar Refining Co.; 
Charles Heike, secretary of the-American Sugar Refining Co. 
from 1887 to 1910; William G. Gilmore, a partner of Arbuckle 
Bros., sugar refiners; James H. Post, president of the National 
Sugar Refining Co.; William A. Jameson, another partner of 
Arbuckle Bros., sugar refiners; Edwin F. Atkins, vice president 
and acting president of the American Sugar Refining Co. 

And Mr. Heike testified that if the duty were removed on 
sugar we could produce neither cane nor beet sugar in this 
country, the following being his reply to an inquiry of Congress- 
man ForDNEY: > 


Mr. Forpney. Now, if the duty were removed absolutely on sugar 
could we produce either cane or beets in this country? 

Mr. HEIKE. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then that would destroy the industry absolutely in 
this country? 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to incorporate in my remarks a 
little testimony at first hand from some of the farmers of my 
own State in regard to the great benefit to the soil of raising 
sugar beets, and also a statement showing the cost per acre of 
raising and marketing the crop: 


I wish to say that I have grown sugar beets for the last three years 
and I can truthfully say that the growing of sugar beets is a benefit 
to the soil if the crop is given proper rotation. I have received the best 
results by following the crop with a crop of oats. This season (1909) 
I thrashed from 5 acres of measured ground, which was in sugar beets 
last season, 270 bushels of oats, or an average of 54 bushels per acre. 
The balance of my oat crop which was on srocad following a corn crop 


as ually as good soil) is Ry elding about 40 bushels per acre. Therefore 
8 =. 55 am justified in making this statement. (Alex. Larkins, 
‘arleton. 


I have raised beets for the last seven years and have averaged about 
16 tons per acre. I also find that oats will do better on the ground 
where I raise beets than they will on other ground. This year the oats 
on my beet ground produced 75 bushels per acre, while the others only 
produced about 60 bushels per acre. 8 Seizert, -Blissfield.) 

In regard to peet culture, I wish to say that I have raised sugar 
beets for six years and consider it one of the most profitable crops that 
a farmer can raise. Not only because he gets the greater return for his 
labor, when they are properly cared for, but because the ground is left 
in the best possible condition for the next crop, for since raising sugar 
beets my land has been graduall * her yield per acre. he in- 
crease in yield of oats has been from 15 to 25 per cent, or from 40 or 45 
to 55 bushels per acre, and on wheat the increase has been about the 
same When have raised beets two consecutive years on the same 
piece of 13 and then sowed oats they were extra. We as farmers 
1 5 17 — * that we get better crops since raising beets. (S. S. Teed, 

eton. 

In regard to the condition of ground that beets have been grown on, 
will say that I have grown beets quite extensively and find that it is 
an improvement rather than a detriment to the soil. In 1901 I grew 
2 acres of beets; went about 18 tons per acre; followed with beets, 
besides adding 29 acres, making $1 acres for 1903, average yield, about 

3 tons. Out of 31 acres, 17 acres to beans following, yielding 14 
bushels per acre. Same 12 acres to wheat, yielding 37 bushels per acre, 
following with the big: crop of hay ever cut in the aeighborhood’ 
and 5 acres of 17-acre bean ground went to oats the following spring, 
yielding 53 bushels besides one-third loss on account of being lod >. 
average for year in neighborhood being about 27 bushels. In 1904 had 
23 acres of beets, yielding about 9 tons, following with oats yielding 
45 bushels per acre ; average in neighborhood, about 30 bushels per acre. 
In 1905 had 40 acres of beets, 8 tons; following 8 acres to beets again, 


ielding about 10 tons second year; following next with oats yielding 
br bus * r acre. . Balance of 40 acres, 12 acres went to beans; 
alance o 


O acres were sown to oats, peang about 47 bushels per 
acre; following same with wheat, yielding about 28 bushels, when 
average in neighborhood was about 13 bushels. In 1906 had 14 acres 
to beets, about 10 tons yield, following same with 14 acres to oats, 
yielding about 47 bushels per acre; then to wheat, yielding 28 bushels 
per acre; average for wheat that year in neighborhood about 13 bushels 
per acre. In 1907 had 17 acres in beets, average about 11 tons. Of 
17 acres 3 acres went to oats, and seeded 6 acres to beets again, yielding 
about the same, and balance of 17 acres, or 8 acres, went to oats, yield- 
ing 68 bushels per acre; then to whet yieang this year 38 bushels per 
acre, and good seeding in sight. In 1908 had 15 acres of beets, about 
10 tons average yield; 12 acres now to oats with a prospect for a 
bumper crop, and balance of 15 acres, or 3 acres, are to beets again 
this year. Finis year bave 26 acres to beets with good prospect for 11 
or 12 tons. This report was made and kept on one of my “eighties,” 


On the other have grown in the last four seasons, including 13 acres 
this year, 71 acres, with about the same results in regard to followin: 
crops, ee have no record of different fields and yield. (W. J. 
Davis, Sunfi ) : 


d. 
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It gives me great pleasure in having a chance to show to my brother 
farmers the little I ow about sugar beets placing the soil in a better 
chemical condition for other in 3 than — 5 other erop in the 
rotation. On a 6-acre lot of beets I harvested 11 tons per acre of 
beets. I followed the beets with barley and got 50 bushels per acre, an 
increase of 50 per cent as compared with crops. raised by my neighbors 
and myself 5 The above 6 acres was put to wheat after the 
barley and made 35 bushels per acre, and the stand of clover is good 
for sore eyes. I am more than satisfied with the beets, not alone for 
the mone cro but also the permanent good to the land. L. 
Huber, Charlotte.) 


The following shows the average cost of raising an acre of 
sugar beets and marketing the crop, and shows that a large 
part of the expense is labor. And I submit that it is better for 
our domestic prosperity that this money should be earned and 


spent in this country than that we should turn to foreign lands 
for our sugar: 


Tall plowing -ni — 81. 50 
Beek 20 pean oe TO cate et Ee ee 
2 oun a cen r — ean ee een —r4ẽ— 

Drill fhe ee ee a en eee ted AoE 
Hand labor, which consists of blocking and thinning, weeding 
twice, pulling, and cutting off the tops. — 20 6 
. ee ec a o OO 
Hauling (varies with the tonnage and distance to the factory or 
Doat Un T EAE E AEE T D A RES ORAS EES 5 80 
A See SS RAE ̃ ̃p . ̃ —. p — . —ů— le 
Incidentals, including depreciation of machinery and interest on 
the luvestment EBL IOAN ELLIE SEINE RTS VI 
Fertilizer, 125 pounds TENSES, r Te 
T FFF 


Mr. Chairman, this is a contest between the beet and cane 
growers of the United States on the one side, and the sugar re- 
finers on the other. For me I cast my lot with the producers, 
believing that by removing the tariff there will be a great Ameri- 
can industry ruined and no permanent, substantial reduction in 
the price of sugar to the ultimate consumer. Europe is the 
great sugar-producing country of the world. It has built up its 
sugar industry by tariffs and bounties. The price of sugar in 
Europe is controlled by the Brussels convention, and the pro- 
ceedings in the United States courts against the sugar refineries 
in our own country are based upon the fact that they are a trust. 
The industry outside of America and its possessions is guided 
and directed by a combined agreement which limits the output 
in Russia, which stifles competition in England, and manipulates 
the trade of the great countries of Germany, France, Austria, 
and Holland. 

I ask every Member of this great law-making body to protect 
by his yote this American industry in the interest of the pro- 
ducer, the consumer, and the country as a whole. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I think I can 
understand, if I can not sympathize with, the desire of gentle- 
men to rush this legislation through this House with just as 
little noise as possible. I have no doubt they would like to 
deliver this measure out of this body as silently and expe- 
ditiously as it was conceived in the committee and ratified in 
the caucus, and that, I think, Mr. Chairman, was a record in 
such legislation, considering the fact that this measure involved 
the certain wiping out of between fifty and sixty millions of 
dollars of revenue and the certain crippling and possible wiping 
out of a great American industry. Confronted with a situation 
such as that, I think that any time for the consideration of 
this bill would be too much time for those gentlemen who favor 
it. But perhaps I ought not to be too severe in my observations 
about the manner of enacting such important legislation, be- 
cause I am perfectly well aware of the fact, notwithstanding 
what the vote on this bill will be, that there are many gentle- 
men on this side of the House whose position with reference to 
this legislation differs from mine only by reason of the fact that 
I am knocking it publicly as well as privately. I know full 
well, Mr. Chairman, that they are just as relieved as I am by 
the knowledge that it will soon be on its way, destined neither 
to reach its destination nor to return to its origin. 

Mr. Chairman, while five minutes may be ample time for 
gentlemen who have anything to say in favor of this bill 
[laughter], it is very little time indeed for a man who has many 
things to say against it. I can not consume the balance of my 
few precious minutes in general observations, but I want gen- 
tlemen here present who listened to the opening statement of 
the majority leader on yesterday to take their CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps and turn to page 3442 and follow what I have to say. 
The following colloquy appears near the bottom of the second 
column on that page: 


bill, the wholesale pri 
14 2 Succeeding, under the Dingley law. 

„ UNDERrwoop. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is mistaken. Here 
are the figures: 


Average American prices of raw and refined ars before. and after 
formation of the trust fuera ast aa Rae 


[Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 


ranged slightly higher than it did during the 


ents. 
0.712 


. 6. 441 
1886.. 5. 330 6.117 781 
187... 5.245 6.013 768 
—.— ean È 4 ss 7.007 1,258 

82 une 1, 1883: 96°, 2:24; 4 cents per degree; 7.040 1.207 
1890. . 5. 451 refined, 34. Apr. 1, 1891: Raws free; re- 6.171 -720 
Isol-..-| 3.863 || fined, 3 cent: bounty on domestics. Aug: 4. 601 1828 
1892.. 3.311 28, : Raws, 40 cent; $ cent add 4.346 1.035 
1893.. 3. 689 for refined; cent countervailing duty. 4.842 1.153 
1894. ...] 3.240 July 24, 1897: 1.685, 33 cents per degree; 4.120 880 
1895.. 3.270 refined, 1.95. 4,152 „882 
1896....| 3.024 4.532 -908 
1897.. 3.557 4.503 246 
1898.. 4.235 4.965 -730 
1899.. 4.419 4.919 .509 
1900. . MGR ounce cance ppreseketakanansttaadvocsatenevawnnn 5.320 754 
1901 rr a 5.050 1.003 
1902., a I SE E A A ars S S TT 4. 455 .913 
1903.. CCC E T I OE ERES Y 4. 638 918 
1904. . 3.974 4.772 «798 
ee e 5.250 -978 
19062. 3. 686 4.515 .829 
1807.. 3.756 4.649 893 
19083...] 4.073 4.957 884 
1909.. 4.007 4.765 758 
19104. 4.188 4.972 784 


1 Decrease in European crop supply of 1,000,000 tons. 
Inerease in E crop supply of 2,000,000 tons. 
Short crop in Cuba. : 

Short crop in Europe. 


Mr. Chairman, the figures were not available to me at that 
time, but they have been put into the Recorp since, and I have 
analyzed them and I have done some adding and dividing, and 
I find, according to the gentleman’s own figures, this result: 
That while during the four years of free sugar under the Mc- 
Kinley bill the average wholesale price of sugar in New York 
was $4.50 per hundred pounds, during the 16 succeeding years, 
under a duty of $1.95 per hundred on refined sugar, the average 
wholesale price was only $4.774. What does that mean? It 
means that under a duty of $1.95 per hundred pounds the whole- 
sale price advanced only 273 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, if there has been any one statement vocifer- 
ated on this floor since this debate began yesterday noon, it is 
the proposition that upon sugar, above all other things, was it 
demonstrated that the tariff was an exact addition to or an 
exact subtraction from the price of the article; that just as the 
tariff went down the price of sugar went down, and just as the 
tariff went up the price of sugar went up. 

But that is not all. Mr. UnpErwoon’s table shows, in the foot- 
notes, a shortage of 1,000,000 tons in the European sugar crop 
in 1905, a short crop in Cuba in 1908, and a short crop in Bu- 
rope in 1910; and these notations are given to explain the in- 
crease in prices for those three years, which, of course, increased 
the average of prices for the 16 years under the Dingley law. 

Assuming that with normal crops the price of sugar in each 


of these three years would have remained the same as in the 


preceding year, and deducting accordingly, we find the whole- 
sale price of sugar for the 16-year period averages $4.71, an in- 
crease over the free-sugar period of only 21 cents per 100 pounds, 

There can be no doubt the tariff duty adds to the price of 
sugar in this country, but that it adds the full duty, or half the 
duty, is clearly refuted by the tabie of prices furnished by the 
chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I ask permission to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

THE SPRECKELS CANE-SUGAR REFINERIES CARRIED ON THE FREE-SUGAR 
PROPAGANDA. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I am opposed to the pending free- 
sugar bill for several substantial reasons: 

First. I am not a free trader, and the pending measure af- 
fords neither protection nor revenue, but is a free-trade measure 
pure and simple. 

Second. I pledged myself to my constituents and was pledged 
by my party State platform against free trade in sugar, which 
will seriously injure, if not destroy, our beet-sugar industry. 


Marcy 15, 
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Third. This bill is in clear violation of the last Democratic 
national platform, which declared for material reductions in 
the tariff on the necessaries of life and for free trade only upon 
wood pulp, print paper, lumber, timber, and logs. 

If you say that sugar is a trustized product and ought to go 
upon the free list, then I reply that you are discriminating 
against this industry when you leave upon manufactures of 
steel rates of duty which you admit are just as prohibitive as 
the existing rates and in addition give the Steel Trust free iron 
ore and a 50 per cent reduction on pig iron, thereby actually in- 
creasing its margin of profit. è 

The steel industry is trustized; it is shown by the reports of 
the Stanley steel committee and the Hardwick sugar commit- 

to be much worse trustized than sugar; therefore put steel 
on the free list. The woolen and cotton manufacturing indus- 
tries are trustized, therefore put manufactures of wool and cot- 
ton on the free list. Be consistent or be silent. 

Fourth. The propaganda for free sugar was instigated by the 
Sugar Trust, whose principal refiners have appeared before the 
Hardwick sugar committee and adyocated free sugar, and this 
propaganda has been carried on by the wholesale patrons of 
the Sugar Trust in the United States. I shall insert in my 
remarks an editorial from the New York American approving 
this bill, for the reason, among other things, that the Sugar 
Trust has heretofore written the sugar schedules, both Repub- 
Uean and Democratic, under Cleveland as well as McKinley; 
and I shall place in juxtaposition the testimony of the Sugar 
Trust refiners, including its criminally convicted secretary, 
before the Hardwick committee, advocating at this time free 
sugar, as well as the testimony before that committee showing 
the persistent and consistent efforts of the Sugar Trust, which 
consists of the cane-sugar refiners of the United States, to destroy 

r control its only competitor in this country, the beet-sugar 
dustry. 

Some gentlemen on this side profess to attach great weight to 
the flood of sugar petitions prepared by one F. C. Lowry, the 
paid agent of the Spreckels refineries, and circulated by him 
under the name of a fake committee of 24 wholesale grocers, 
who naturally expect to divide with the refiners the hog’s share 
of the tariff. 

I have here a bunch of these petitions inclosed fo me in a 
letter from Mr, Lowry, written on his fake committee letter- 
head, which I shall insert in my remarks and which letter reads 


as follows: 
— COMMITTEE OF WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
New York, January 8, 1912. 
Hon. JOHN A. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: Constituents of yours have mailed me the inclosed peti. 


tons, duly signed, and have asked me to have same forwarded to you 
th’ the request that they bo led with the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of entatives. 

Trusting to have your valuable cooperation in the effort which we are 
making to secure a reduction in the present duties on raw and refined 
sugars, I am, 

Yours, respectfully, F. C. Lowry, 
Secretary. 


I desire to call particular attention to a sheet of 12 of these 
tions which the circulator did not even take the trouble to 
detach from each other and which I shall insert in my remarks 
just as I received it. One of the striking features of this sheet 
of petitions is that probably a majority of the signers can not 
read or write the English language. I am satisfied that Juan de 
Jesus Galegos can not, because Juan de Jesus has not even 
spelled his name right. 
To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


The undersigned respectfully ask for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers of 
the country and the manufacturing industries in which it is an impor- 
tant material, This amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined sugar, 
equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 
This exorbitant tax is not justified by the conditions relating to the 
roduction or refining of sugar tn this country. Lea sugar refiners 
fore testified that they need no tariff 8 a st foreign refiners, 
and there is no good reason why all the people should be heavily taxed 
in the interest of one ind š 
} The relatively higb price operates to prevent its more gen- 
eral use in the manufacture of preserved fruits of all kinds, and by 
adding to the cost of these articles limits their consumption. While 
his is the greatest fruit-growing country in the world, our exports of 
ams, 9 etc., are comparatively small, as we can not compete in 
neutr: ets with countries like Great Britain, which bave ad- 
yantage of cheap sugar. A reduction of the sugar tax would greatly 
se domestic consumption of these articles, and would give us a 
much larger share of the export trade. In many cases the ecanners 
would be enabled to buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for 
Jack of a market. 
We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Con 
in favor of the poney which will benefit the greater number of the 
people, and that the interests of the consumers should receive the con- 
sideration to which they are entitled) The tax on sugar is paid wholly 
the consumers and is an unnecessary burden on one of the prin- 
1 articles of their food. A reduction this tax would, therefore, be 
an unquestioned advantage to the people of the entire country. 
E. Ginanp, Capulin, Colo. 
May 27, 1911. 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 
The undersigned respectfully ask for a reduction in the duty on raw 


and refined sugars in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers of 
the country and the manufacturing industries in which it is an im- 
portant material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined 
so a equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

is exorbitant tax is not justified by the conditions relating to the 
8 or refining of sugar in this country. ding sugar refiners 

ve testified that they need no tariff 8 against foreign refiner: 
and there is no good reason why all 
in me pit pata nian industrx. 

è relatively rice of sugar operates to prevent its more gen- 
eral use in the — — of preserved fruits of all kinds, and by 
adding to the cost of these articles limits their consumption. While 
this is the greatest fruit-growing country in the world, our exports of 
jams, puke ete., are comparatively small, as we can not compete in 
neutral markets with conntries, like Great Britain, which have the ad- 
vantage of cheap sugar. A reduction of the sugar tax would greatly 
Increase do: c consumption of these articles and would give us a 
muck larger share of the export trade. In many cases the canners 
would be enabled to buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for 
lack of a market. ; 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Con- 
gress in fayor of the policy which will benefit the greater number of 
che people, and that the interests of the consumers should receive the 
consideration to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid 
wholly by the consumers, and is an unnecessary burden on one of the 

neipal articles of their food. A reductioa in this tax would there- 
ore be an unquestioned advantage =e people of the entire ena: 

May 27, 1911. OSH A. VALDEZ, Capulin, Colo. 


e people should be heavily tax 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned respectfully ask for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers of 
the country and the manufacturing industries in ich it is an im- 
portant material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined 
sugar, equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

This exorbitant tax is not justified by the conditions relating to the 
productie or refining of su in this country. 

ve testified that they n no tarlf 

no 


resning sugar refin 
and there is 1 


rotection against foreign . — 
e people should be heavily tax 


to the cost of these articles limits their consumption. 
peata: fruit-growin 3 in the worl 

„ are compara small, as we can n 
with countries lke “Gr which 


jeve that this is a matter which should be decided Congress 
in fayor of the policy which will benefit the greater 8 the poo- 
ple, and that the interests of the consumers should receive the consid- 
eration to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is 
the consumers, and is an unnecessary burden on one o prin 
articles their food. A reduction in this tax would therefore be an 
unquestioned advantage to the people of = 3 — : 
F. GIRARD, Capulin, Colo. 
May 27, 1911. ps 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


The undersigned respectfully ask for a reduction in the d n 
and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 80,000 000 88 
industries in which 


sie that the need tarif fi 
ve no tar pentects refiners, 
and is 282 gd 


agai 
ere no people should be heavily taxed 
re 8 ‘ tes to prevent it 
e rela y sugar operates to ent its more gen- 
eral use in the hg rai of preserved fruits of all kinds, andy by 
adding to the cost of these articles limits their consumption. While 
this is the greatest 1 country in the world, our exports of 
jams, jellies. etc., are compara: vely small, as we can not compete in 
neutral markets with countries like Great Britain, which have the ad- 
vantage of cheap sugar. A reduction of the sugar tax would greatly 
increase domestic consumption of these articles, and would give us a 
much larger share of the export trade. In many cases the canners 
would be enabled to buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for 
lack of a market. 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided Congress 
in favor of the pouer which will benefit the greater namber of the 
people, soa that the interests of the consumers should receive the con- 
sideration to which are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid wholly 
by the consumers, and is an unnecessary burden on one of the principal 
aon oe E food. ra Pre poe in 2 5 tax oula N be an 
unquestioned advantage people o. entire country. 

Davip MARTINEZ, Capulin, Colo. 

May 27, 1911. 


To the honorable House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


manufact 
portant material. This tax amounts to 2 


eountry in the world, our exports of jams, 
jellies, etc., are comparatively small, as we can not compete in neutral 
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markets with countries, like Great Britain, which have the advantage 
of cheap sugar. A reduction of the sugar tax would greatly Increase 
domestic consumption of these articles and would give us a much larger 
Share of the export trade. In many cases the canners would be enabled 
to buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for lack of a market. 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Congress 
in favor of the policy which will benefit the greater number of the 
people, and that the interests of the consumers should receive the con- 
sideration to which . 2 are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid wholly 
by the consumers, and an unnecessary burden on one of the principal 
articles of their food. A reduction in this tax would therefore be an 
unquestioned advantage to the people of the entire country. 

JvuLIAN Gomez, Capulin, Colo. 
May 27, 1911. 


— 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned respectfully ask for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers of 
the country and the manufacturing industries in which it is an impor- 
tant material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined sugar, 
equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

This exorbitant tax is not justified by the conditions relating to the 
1 or refining of sugar in this country. ding sugar refiners 

ave testified that they n no tariff protection against foreign refiners, 
and there is no good reason why all the people should be heavily taxed 
in the interest of one industry. 

The relatively high price of bugar operates to prevent its more general 
use in the manufacture of preserved fruits of all kinds, and by adding 
to the cost of these articles mits their consumption. While this is 
the greatest fruit-growing country in the world, our exports of jams, 
jellies, etc.. are comparatively small. as we can not compete in neutral 
markets with countries like Great Britain, which have the advantage 
of cheap sugar. A reduction of the sugar tax would greatly increase 
domestic consumption of these articles and would give us a much larger 
share of the export trade. In many cases the canners would be enabled 
to buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for lack of a market. 

-We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Congress 
in favor of the policy which will benefit the greater number of the peo- 
ple, and that the interests of the consumers should receive the con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid wholly 
by the consumers and is an unnecessary burden on one of the principal 
articles of their food. A reduction in this tax would therefore be an 
unquestioned advantage to the people of the entire country. 

José A. Garcia, Capulin, Colo. 

May 27, 1911. 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned respectfully ask for a reduction-in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, in the Interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers of 
the country and the manufacturing industries in which it is an impor- 
tant material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined sugar, 
equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

This exorbitant tax is not justified by the conditions relating to the 

roduction or re! of sugar in this country. Leading sugar refiners 
Reve testified that they need no tariff 3 against foreign re- 
finers, and there is no food reason why the people should be heavily 
taxed in the interest of one industry. 


ing While this 
is the greatest fruit-growing country in the world, our 5 of jams, 
jellies, etc., are comparatively small, as we can not compete in 


lack of a market, 

We believe that this Is a matter which should be decided by Congress 
in favor of the potter which will benefit the greater num of the 
people, and that the interests of the consumers should receive thé con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is Somes wholly 
by the consumers and is an unnecessary burden on one of the principal 
articles of Sige food. A 9 in W ae wens 5 be an 

uestioned advanta, o the people o e entire country. 
2 = I. V. De Hexnena, Capulin, Colo. 

May 27, 1911. 


To the honorable the House of Renresentatires, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned respectfully asks for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 86,000,000 consumers of 
the country and the manufacturing Industries in which it is an impor- 
tant material. This fax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined sugar, 
equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

This exorbitant tax is not justified by the conditions relating to the 

roduction or refining of sugar in this country. Leading sugar refiners 
Pave testified that they need no tariff 1 against foreign re- 
finers, and there is no good reason why all the people should be heavily 
taxed in the interest of one industry. : 

The relatively high price of sugar operates to peren its more general 
use in the manufacture of preserved fruits of all kinds, and by adding 
to the cost of these articles limits their consumption. While this is 
the greatest fruit-growing country in the world, our exports of jams, 
jellies, etc., are comparatively small, as we can not compete in neutral 
markets with countries like Great Britain, which have the advantage of 
cheap sugar. A reduction of the sugar tax would greatly increase do- 
mestic consumption of these articles and would give us a much larger 
share of the export trade. In many cases the canners would be en- 
. — 5 buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for lack of a 
market. 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Congress 
in favor of the policy which will benefit the greater number of the 
people, and that the interests of the consumers should receive the con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid 88 
by the consumers, and is an unnecessary burden on one of the principa 
articles of their food. A reduction in this tax would therefore be an 
unquestioned advantage to the people of the entire country. 

UIADES VALDEZ, Capulin, Colo. 

May 27, 1911. 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned respectfully asks for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers of 
the country and the manufacturing industries in which it is an impor- 


tant material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined sugar, 
equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

This exorbitant tax i; not justified by the conditions relating to the 
3 or refining of sugar in this country. Leading sugar refiners 

ave testified that they need no tariff 8 against foreign re- 
finers, and there Is no good reason why all the people should be heavily 
taxed in the interest of one industry. 

The relatively high price of sugar operates to prevent its more general 
use in the manufacture of preserved fruits of all kinds, and by adding 
to the cost of these articles limits their consumption. While this is 
the greatest fruit-growing country in the world, our exports of jams, 
jellies, ete., are comparatively small, as we can not compete in neutral 
markets with countries like Great Britain, which have the advantage of 
cuca sugar. A reduction of the sugar tax would greatly increase do- 
mestic consumption of these articles and would giye us a much larger 
share of the export trade. In many cases the canners would be en- 
8 = buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for lack of a 
marke 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Congress 
in favor of the policy which will benefit the greater number of the 
people, and that the interests of the consumers should receive the con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid wholly 
by the consumers, and is an unnecessary burden on one of the principal 
articles of their food. A reduction in this tax would therefore be an 
unquestioned advantage to the people of the entire country. 

PEDRO A. DOMINGUEZ, Capulin, Colo. 

May 27, 1911. 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


The undersigned respectfully asks for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers 
of the country and the manufacturing industries in which it is an 
important material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on re- 
fined sugar, equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

This exorbitant tax is not justified by the conditions relating to the 
8 or refining of sugar in thés country. 8 sugar refiners 

ave testified that ey need no tarif protection against foreign re- 
finere, and there is no good reason why all the people should be heavily 
taxed in the interest of one industry. 

The relatively high price of sugar operates to prevent its more general 
use in the manufacture of preserved fruits of all kinds and, by adding 
to the cost of these articles, limits their consumption. While this is 
the greatest fruit-growing country in the world, our exports of jams 
jellies, ete., are comparatively small, as we can not compete in neutral 
markets with countries like Great Britain, which have the advantage of 
cheap sugar. A reduction of the sugar tax would eatly increase 
domestic consumption of these articles and would Fis us a much 
larger share of the export trade. In many cases the canners would be 
ena use to buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for lack of a 
market. 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Congress 
in favor of the policy which will benefit the greater num of the 
people and that the Interests of the consumers should receive the con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid wholly 
by the consumers and is an unnecessary burden on one of-the principal 
articles of their food. A reduction in this tax would therefore be an 
unquestioned adyantage to the people of the entire country. 

Lucas Da J. CHAVES, Capulin, Colo. 

May 27, 1911. : 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


The undersigned respectfully ask for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers 
of the country and the manufacturing industries in which it is an 
important material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined 
sugar, equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

his exorbitant tax is not justified by the conditions relating to 
the production or retining of sugar in this country. ding sugar 
refiners have testified that they need no tariff protection against foreign 
refiners, and there is no good reason why all the people should 
heavily taxed in the interest of one industry. 

The relatively high price of sugar operates to prevent its more general 
use in the manufacture of preserved fruits of all kinds, and by adding 
to the cost of these articles, limits their consumption. While this is 
the greatest fruit-growing country in the world, our exports of jams 
jellies, etc., are comparatively small, as we can not compete in neutral 
markets with countries like Great Britain, which have the advantage 
of cheap sugar. A reduction of the sugar tax would greatly increase 
domestic 858 of these articles and would give us a much 
larger share of the export trade. In many cases the canners would be 
enabied 2 buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for lack of 
a market. 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Congress 
in favor of the policy which will benefit the greater number of the 
people, and that the interests of the consumers should receive the con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is A age wholly 
by the consumers, and is an unnecessary burden on one of the principle 
articles of their food. A reduction in this tax would therefore be an 
unquestioned advantage to the people of the entire country. 

Juan De Jesus GALLGAS, Capulin, Colo. 

May 27, 1911. . 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


The undersigned respectfully ask for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers of 
the country and the manufacturing industries in which it is an impor- 
tant material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined sugar, 
equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

This exorbitant tax is not justified by the conditions relating to the 

roduction or refining of sugar in this country. Testing sugar refiners 

ave testified that they need no tariff 8 against foreign re- 
finers, and there is no good reason why all the people should be heavily 
taxed in the interest of one industry. 

The relatively high price of sugar operates to 8 Its more general 
use in the manufacture of preserved fruits of all kinds, a ny saame 

e 


to the cost of these articles limits their consumption. 
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8 in the world, our exports of jams, 

y small, as we can not compete in neutral 
markets with 9 es dike € Great Britain, which have the advantage of 
cheap ction of the sugar tax would greatly increase do- 
mestic 3 of these articles and would give us a much larger 
share of the export trade. In many cases the canners would be en- 
ee 8 buy and preserve fruits that are now wasted for lack 8 a 
market. 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided b; Songran 
in favor of the policy which will benefit the greater num the 
people, and that the interests of the consumers shoul: ve the con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid wholl 
by the consumers, and is an unnecessary burden on one of the princi, 
articles of their food. A reduction in this tax would therefore be an 
unquestioned advantage to the people of the entire country. 

P. G. Rornsr, Capulin, Colo. 

May 27, 1911. 


MR. LOWRY BEFORE THE HARDWICK COMMITTEE. 


Frank C. Lowry, * Federal Sugar Refining Co., secretary com- 
mittee of wholesale grocers. 


Mr. Fonpxrr. How much money has been spent in distributing litera- 
ture by that committee? 

Mr. Lowry. Somewhere in the neighborhood of $12,000. 

Mr. Forpnry. Who paid that money? 

Mr. Lowry. When the a was first formed I wrote to a num- 
ber of importers—not refiners. but importers of sugar—and said that 
this committee would be formed, and stated its objects and solicited 
subscriptions from them. They had great faith in the political activi- 
ties and abilities of the domestic sugar producers and said that they 
were in sympathy with me, but that I was pounding or head t 
a stone wall to try to get a ređuction in the the only one 
that subscribed was the Federal Sugar Refining Go: 

Mr. FORDNXEY. So that the Federal e iteratare efining Co. have paid in 
8 5 $12,000 for the distribution of the 

Mr. Lowry. Yes. (P. 1608, 


It will be noted in the ee answer (see italics) that 
while Mr. Lowry wrote only to importers for contributions, his 
sole contributor was the Spreckels Co. 


Mr. FORDNEY. So the committee itself has never done apan ? 

Mr. Lowry. Oh, yes. The members of tbe committee ve done a 
a deal of work. 151 of these men hare been instrumental in circulat- 

ng information about the tariff, and in writing to their Congressmen 
and Senators, and King petitions signed. Perhaps some of you have 

otten petitions as or a reduction of the duties on sugar. They 
ve helped very — in that work. They have given their serv- 
ices, but not their money. 

Mr. Forpnery. That was all done at your request, was it not, and the 
literature sent out 4 5 5 to them? 

Mr. Lowry. How uestion? 

Mr. Forpnry. Did not each. and 9 ber of the committee that 
has done any work in the way of soliciting the aid of the Members of 
Congress send that literature to the Members of Congress at your re- 
quest, through this Nterature that you have sent out? 

Mr. Lowry. At my suggestion; yes. 

Mr. Forpnuy. You first sent to them the literature and requested 
them to communicate with their Con men ? 

Mr. Lowry. That was the nature of the work we did. 

Mr. Forpney. That was all at the expense of the Federal 3 Re- 
fining Co., was it? You have said that they contributed all of the 
money. 

Mr. Lowry. They contributed the money that enabled us to carry on 


that campaign. 
The Federal Sugar Refining Co. has paid, then, for the 


attribution of all this literature? 

Mr. Lowry. Yes; so far they have. (Hearings, p. 1609.) 

REFINERS BEFORE THE HARDWICK COMMITTEE—BEET SUGAR A DANGEROUS 
COMPETITOR. 

The Sugar Trust oficiais and allied refiners testified before 
the Hardwick Sugar Investigating Committee that domestic 
beet sugar is a strong, growing, and dangerous competitor of 
the cane-sugar refiners in the United States. 

Copious extracts (not mere garbled quotations) of the testi- 
mony of these gentlemen before that committee are herewith 
given. The list comprises: 

Edwin F. Atkins, vice president and acting president of the 
American Sugar Refining Co.; William G. Gilmore, general 
manager of the Arbuckle Bros.; Robert M. Parker, president of 
the Brooklyn Cooperage Co.; Washington B. Thomas, former 
president of the American Sugar Refining Co.; Claus Spreckels, 
president of the Federal Sugar Refining Co. 

The companies represented by these men own and control all 
of the cane-sugar refineries and do all of the cane-sugar 
refining in the United States, and their business sri Ris all 
of the cane sugar consumed in this country. 

References are to pages of the Hardwick hearings. 

EDWIN F. ATKINS, VICK PRESIDENT AND ACTING PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Mr. HINDS. Is the condition of the sugar business in this country, 
the refining business, in your judgment, such as to induce men who 
know about the sugar business as practical men to come back or 
attempt to go back into the business? 

Mr. ATKINS. Not at the present time; the margin is too small. It 
has been very slight for the past two or three years. 

Mr. HINDS. That is, the sugar business of the country is to-day in 
such shape that those who know about it think it ought to be held by 


the individuals? 
Mr. Arkixs. I judge so. The competition is so N that people 
who know about the business are willing to keep out. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is it really on account 
Atkins? Is it not a fact that the suger 
held at a price that practical men wou 
physical valuation of the p 


‘the competition, Mr. 
ee as held to-day, is 
shrink from — the 
roperty, and all that, would practical men 
wish to go in and buy it ae $120 on its existing capitalization? 

Mr. ATKINS. I think so. I do not think it is owing to that, but 
owing to the general business condition, the overproduction of refined 
sugar. There is very much larger capacity than is required, and the 
beet Org ante are taking away the trade of the refiners year by year. 


* hd * 


Mr. RRE hy it E also true that 4. beet · su 3 only pro- 
duce one kind of sugar —granulated sugar? wis! 5 si 

Mr. ATKINS. Exactly. 

Mr. Maptson. So you can PES ascribe it to the fierce competition 
by the peer peo} es 

— ATKINS. Cer sugar comes on the market at 


11 15 8 any produced in about three months’ 


tine They all want to market it Jus Fr rapidi. 1 ble, and in 
order = do t they come to the eastern poin lifornia sugar 
comes into icago, and the sugar into Bufalo ed EAR 


the others, have to reduce or close down until the beet . ure ap of 
7 — of done between 
8 


ATKINS. 

(Page 49.) ; 
+ 7 s s 11 

Mr. Mapison. You stated a ogee Atkins, or this: *morn- 
— ge * roo — ‘opposed — the beet-sugar business. 

the reason of 8 was it that you opposed that at 

the time B vou went to mi. Havemeyer and called on him and said: 
“Now, if you are going into that business I am going to quit; I am 
going to sell my hold 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes, I 
pose bias ee sugars. 


time. 


id. This company was organized for the pur- 


-sugar business was a competitive business. It 

produced in the western territories where our market 1a, That is, I 
say “our market ”—I mean the market of the refiners, the D re- 
finers. As that Industry grew—and I foresaw that it would grow 
rapidly—I believed that it would reduce the volume of business, not 
of the American OE O Anning Coa i but of all the refiners on the 
Atlantio coast; millions of dollars invested in 
the business 3 we were anding up a competitive — — one that 
would compete with ourselves. one which was bound to of away 
from us; we could not control it in the end. I say “ we had no 
3 whatever with it; that was simply a business man's opin- 

on ages 


* 7 * * s . 


Mr. GARRETT. Do you know whether last — at the time the beet - 
sugar manufactories began n any of the refinin lants be- 
longing to the American Su; ms peeing Co. received instructions to. or 
did, without instructi: “ory thdraw from the territory usually covered 
by_the beet-sugar trade? 

Mr. ATKINS. No; not through any instructions. They were forced to 
withdraw from the’ territory, owing to the cutting of prices. We could 
not pa y duty on imported sugaras and get them so far west as would 
enab e. us to sell in competition wit those beet sugars. (Page 94.) 


* * * * 


Mr. Sica. How far 8 do Ton ship? 

Mr. Arkixs. We ship, when we are able to do so, out to Omaha and 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Raker. You ship no farther than those points? 

Mr. Arkixs. We would if we could, but we can not get in there, 
owing to the competition of the beet factories. If you will allow me to 
explain, I will tell you that the country west of the Missouri River 
produces an excess of sugar. 

Mr. Raxer. That is not what I want now. I am trying to get the 

rtations from the East to the West. 

oi ATKINS. They are ae ight. 

Mr. RaK En. If we will just confine ourselves to that, there will not 


| Raker. Can you 
. ATKINS. I can not give you any idea at all. 

. Raker. Can you that before we get through? 

r. ATKIxs. We used to have a large number before beet-sugar 
competition. (Page 99.) 


WILLIAM G. GILMORE, GENERAL MANAGER ARBUCKLE BROS, 


Mr. Raxer. This beet-sugar industry and the competition between 
that and you ts more of an imagination than it is of a reality, is it not? 

Mr. GILMORE. No; I think it is an actuality. 

Mr. Raxer. Can yon name any concrete case or place or time when 

came Bre actual com tion; in other words, when you found the 

beet sugar in the same point where you were handling your cane sugar? 

il GILMORE. In the last two years very seriously in Pitteburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Raxer. The beet-sugar people got in Pittsburgh, Pu.“ 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. From where? 

Mr. GILMORE. I do not know where from. I do not know what the 
brand was or anything about it. I know the fact. 

Mr Raker. What time of the year was it? 

GILMORE. I know that it was so much so that a house owned by 
Arbuckle Bros. there was compelled to take the beet-sugar business in 
zna buy it and sell it in competition. That is bringing coals home to 

ewcastle. 

Mr. Raxen. Pretty close, if it is a fact. 

Mr. Maprson. They did what, you say? 

„ GILMORE. A house in Pittsburgh 

Mr. DYKMAN, Give the name of It. 

Mr. GILMORE. Arbuckle & Co., a wholesale grocery house, were obliged 
to buy beet sugar there. This is offered in explanation of the fact 

Mr. Maprson. 1 just did not hear you, that is all. I beg your pardon. 
ants 5 naa That is all right. t was the name of this firm that 
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Mr. GILMORE. That did which? 

Mr. Raker. That had to take in the beet sugar? 

Mr. GILMORE. Arbuckle & Co. - 

Mr. RAKER. Arbuckle & Co., located in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. That was two years sgo? 

Mr. GILMORE. Last year and year before, I think—both. 
Mr. Raker. 1910 and 1909? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes. (Pages 1158-1159.) 


ROBERT u. PARKER, PRESIDENT BROOKLYN COOPERAGE CO. 


Mr. Mansy. Does the American Sugar Refining Co. at the present 
time ship any granulated sugar to the various States in the Mississippi 
Valley and in the Missouri region? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes, sir; a very great deal. 

Mr. Macey. And at all times of the year? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes, sir; until the price is so low that it is impossible 
to ship it at a profit. 

Mr. Mahr. Who makes the prices low or creates the condition to 
which you refer? 

Mr. Parker. The San Francisco cane and the beet sugars from Colo- 
rado and Utah and Michigan, 

Mr. Marsy. When the competition becomes sharp or gets to that 
point where it ceases to yleld a profit, of course you cease to ship? 

Mr. Parker. Probably; yes, sir. 1463-1464.) 


WASHINGTON B. THOMAS, FORMER PRESIDENT AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING CO. 


Mr. MALBY. You have to-day competition among the beet-sugar indus- 
tries of the United States, have you not? 
Mr. Tuomas. We hate. 
Mr. Matny. And good, sharp competition, say, with the Michigan 
Sugar Refining Co.? 
. THOMAS. We have. 
Mr. Masy. Notwithstanding the fact you have an interest in that 


company? 
£ Tonks. Yes; notwithstanding that fact. 

Mr. MALBY. The fact is the beet sugar usually sells for about 20 cents 
per hundredweight below what the refined sugar sells for, does it not? 

Mr. THOMAS., Cane su 10 to 20 per cent. 
ony 3 I think the evidence is substantially 20, although some- 

es 10, ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. Manx. During the time you were putting your sugar upon the 
market they were Bred their sugar upon the market—I mean the 
beet-sugar men? e American Sugar Refining Co. scarcely ever at- 
tempts to invade their territory, do they? 

Mr. Tomas. Oh, yes; we go into any territory, whenever the price 
permits us to. 

Mr. MALBY. I know; and that is just what I am inquiring about. 
Does the price permit you to go into Michigan territory when they are 
attempting to sell their sugar 

Mr. THOMAS. Only to a small extent; but they invade our territory 
here in the East during the same period. 

Mr. MALBY. They do, because they can undersell you or sell at a price 
which you do not want to take, ‘ou find also competition in Colorado 
beet-s r men, do you not? 

Mr. THOMAS. We do. 

Mr. Manny. And those in Utah and more in California? 

Mr. THOMAS. We do not reach quite as far west as that. 

Mr. Mansy. Why do you not sell in California? 

Mr. Tuomas. Because their prices there are such and the freight is 
so against us that we can not reach there. 

Mr. MALBY. That is to say, they can sell sugar to the consumer 
cheaper than you can afford to sell? 

Mr. ä can not reach there on account of the freight. The 
freight is prohibitive. 

Mr. MALBY. You do not sell on the Pacific slope for two reasons, 

robably ; one is the freight rate. That is, your cost would be greater 

an mias on 3 slope? 
Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. MaLBY. Does that same reason hold good with reference to Utah, 
Colorado, and Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS. I th 80. 

Mr. Marey. So that, reverting to the question once more, if the beet- 
sugar industry was wholly destroyed, then you would get in there, 
would you not? 

Mr. mosas. We would extend our sales, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Matey. Let us be frank about it. You would extend your sales 
to every single household where beet sugar is now sold which would 
pay the price, would you not? 

Kis. THOMAS. Oh, yes; it would take the place of beet sugar. 

Mr. Malnx. And the 5 In such localities, if no refineries ex- 
isted there to-day, would be obli from the very nature of things, to 
pay you such additional cost an expense as would be necessary to put 
your sugar into their market? 

Mr. THOMAS. I would hardly say “us,” meaning the American Sugar 
Benning Oos because they would deal with our competitors as well. 

Mr. Lux. I mean you, if you put nyol there. You understand 
my statement, I assume? Suppose the t-sugar interest of Utah, 
Colorado, and Michigan were wiped out, the territory in which you 
now sell but little, would the consumer not have to pay the additional 

rice on account of their disappearing as a competitive company or 
Factor, whether to you or somebody else, I do not care whom? 

Mr. THOMAS. That would depend largely on the price of sugar 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Matey. I am speaking of the present situation, so we will not 
have any question about what is going on throughout the world. 


in Colorado, Michigan 
in the localities supplied by such beet-sugar companies would not have 
to pay a her price than they do to-day? 

ca 


Mr. Matsy. There would be so much less sugar in the world, if they 
did not manufacture it, would there not? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. Mary. You have very readily answered me that a diminution of 
a million tons did aay very greatly increase the price, although the 
million tons was a million tons in the world’s supply. You have 
answered that that affected the American market? 

Mr. THOMAS., Yes. 


Mr. Masy You have also answered that a 2,000,000-ton surplus 
greatly decreased the market, have you not? 25 

Mr. THOMAS, Yes. 

Mr. Marey. Why have you any hesitation in saying that If the beet- 
sugar industry in this country were wiped out that would not have a 
like effect upon it? : 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it would have an effect to a certain extent. 
How much of an extent I can not tell you. 

Mr. Matsy. I did not ask how much effect. I asked whether it would 
increase the price of sugar to the consumer, and you told me you did not 
know. Do you want to change that? 

Mr. THomas, I think it possibly might increase, but to what extent I 
can not tell you. 

Mr. Malnx. I am not asking about the extent; I know perfectly well 
you do not know to what extent. 

Something has been said—and I think I will close with this—about 
Dee 5 your company desiring to sell certain beet-sugar stock. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. MALBY. Are the members, likewise, who want to sell the beet- 
esgor stock, also in favor of a lower tariff on sugar? 

r, THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. MALBY. They do not want to hold the beet-sugar stock if the 
tariff is to be lowered, in other words? 

2015.) THOMAS. I think that is their position. (Pages 2013, 2014, 


CLAUS SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Mr. Hrxps. Mr. Spreckels, you testified this morning as to how far in 
the South and the West you were able to market cane sugar. 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hryps. Can you tell me how far in the East the beet-sugar people 
are able to market their sugar? 

Mr. Sprecxets. There is the andog line on the Missouri River. 
They sometimes come as far as Pittsburgh. I think the American Beet 
Sugar Co. has come once as far as New York City. 

r. Htnps. Have they not come into New England, Mr. Spreckels? 

Mr. Spreckets. They have come into the State of New York. 

Mr. Hinps. Have they not also come into New England some? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. I think so. 

Mr. HINDS. One member of the firm of Arbuckles testified that they 
had come into New England. 

Mr. SPRECKLES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hixos. Are they shewing a tendency to come farther east alt 
the time? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. They are. 

Mr. Hinps. And make the competition severer, if it is competition? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Yes. 

Mr. HINDS. Continually? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Yes, sir. They have frequently come as far as Pitts- 
burgh. (Page 2269.) 

REFINERS BEFORE THE HARDWICK COMMITTEE—IRER TRADE OR LOW 

DUTIES AS A “ REMEDY ron BEET-SUGAR COMPETITION. 


The Sugar Trust officials and allied refiners advocated free 
sugar before the Hardwick sugar investigating committee and 
advocated it as a means of crippling or destroying their domestic 
beet-sugar competitor. 

Copious extracts (not mere garbled quotations) of the testi- 
mony of these gentlemen before that committee are herewith 
given. The list comprises: 


Edwin F. Atkins, vice president and acting president of the American 
Sugar Refining Co.; Charles R. Heike, former secretary American Sugar 
Refining Co.; James H. Post, president National Sugar Refining Co. of 
New Jersey; William A. Jamison, manager of Arbuckle Bros.; William 
G. Gilmore, general manager Arbuckle Bros.; Claus Spreckels, president 
Federal Sugar Refining Co. 


Particular attention is directed to the statements of Mr. Post, 
Mr. Jamison, and Mr. Gilmore, although it would be a mere 
juggler of words who would pretend that the hostile meaning 
of either Mr. Atkins, of the Sugar Trust, or of Mr. Spreckels, 
the “angel” of the Hardwick committee, is any less clear and 
manifest. i 

References are to pages-of the Hardwick hearings. 


EDWIN F. ATKINS, VICE PRESIDENT AND ACTING PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
SUGAR REFINING CO, 


Mr. Hıxps. If we should reduce in this country the tariff on sugar, 
if we should wipe it out, you say it would almost destroy the cane-sugar 
industry in this country and the beet-sugar industry? 

Mr. ATKINS. Why, think it would, because $1.34 a hundred is a 
great part of the price, you know. 

Mr. Hrxps. And I suppose a reduction of the duty would tend pro- 
portionately to check the industry 

Mr. ATKINS. I think that a moderate reduction could be made with- 
out any serious injury. 

Mr. Hixps. But if it went beyond a moderate reduction it would 
check the industry? 

Mr. ATKINS. It would. 

Mr. Hinps. If our best beet-sugar and cane-sugar industry was 
checked, where would we look for the sugar to make up the difference? 

Mr. Arkixs. Russia is increasing at the rate of about a million tons 
a year, There are rafts and rafts of sugars all over the world. I 
think the world’s production is 17,000, tons. 

Mr. Hixps. Where should you say we would get it? Would Cuba be 
able to furnish part of it? 

Mr. ATKINS. Cuba would increase somewhat. Jaya, probably, would 
be the country to make up the deficiency. 

Mr, Hixps. What would they send to us—what kind of sugar? 

Mr. ATKINS. They send sugar that tests about 96, the same as the 
Cuban sugars. . 

Mr. Hixps. That would be raw sugar? 

Mr. ATKINS. Raw sugar. 

Mr. Hrxps. How would that get to the American people? That 
would come to New York to be refined, or to New Orleans, would it? 

Mr. ATKINS. To all of the Atlantic ports and Gulf ports; yes. 

Mr. Hixps. And there it would be refined? 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes. Every year, now, we import Javan sugars late In 
the season, after the Cuban sugars give out. 
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Mr. HIxDs. That is, there would be a considerable increase of the 
cane —.— to take the ee of the beet sugar that would go out under 
a lowering of the tariff? 

r. ATKINS. If you wiped out the domestic production. 


M 

Mr. Hinps. Yes; or if you checked it? 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes; if you seriously checked it. 
Mr. Hrxps. Yes. 


Mr. ArKins. But a moderate reduction would not check it. 

Mr. Hinps. So that a serious check to that industry by lowering the 
idly woma tend to increase greatly the business of the refining com- 
panies 

Mr. ATKINS. It would increase the business of the refining companies. 

Mr. Hinps. So that a reduction of the tariff ange beyond a mod- 
erate amount would tend to the prosperity of the refiners and to the 

- detriment of the beet-sugar ple 

Mr. ATKINS. Take the independent refiners, outside of our concern 
at all, that represent more than half the supply of the United States. 
They say, and I think they say truly, that it is for the refiners’ interest 
to have a low rate of duty rather than a h rate of duty, and reduce 
the basis of value upon which they can sell. The lower the price of 
the refined sugar the greater is the consumption, I think their position 
is well taken. (Pages 173-174.) z 


CHARLES R. HEIKE, FORMER SECRETARY AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Mr. ForDĒxeyY. Now, if the duty were removed absolutely on sugar 
could we produce either cane or beets in this country? 

Mr. HEIKE. I doubt it very much, 

Mr. Forpney. Then, that would destroy the industry absolutely in 
this country? 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes. 

Mr. Forpney. And you would approve of that? 

Mr, HEIKE. Yes. 

Mr. Forpney. As a refiner and an importer of raw sugars, you would 
approve of that? 

Ir. HEIKE, As a private citizen; yes. 

Mr. Forpney. But as a manufacturer? 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes; but I would take 20 years to do it In. Louisiana, for 
225. would have to grow cotton and stop growing sugar cane (p. 


JAMES H. POST, PRESIDENT NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO. OF NEW JERSEY. 


ath a Do you consider the beet-sugar industry a competitive 
ndustry 

Mr. Post. It certainly is; yes, sir. 
Pri e The beet-sugar prices and the cane-sugar prices are about 

e same 

Mr. Post. About 10 cents a hundred difference only. That is a con- 
dition that has arisen from custom for a great many years. 

Mr. SULZER. It is so small that it does not amount to anything to 
the consumer? 

Mr. Post. No; but it amounts to a good deal to the manufacturer. 

Mr. SULZER. I am cially interested in the consumer. 

Mr. Post. Yes; but he is not worrying about the price he pays for 


ops 
Ir. SULZER. The consumer is not? 

Mr. Post. No; he is not. 

Mr. SULZER. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Posr. Because the price has been so terrifically low for years as 
compun with the cost of producing it. 

Mr. SULZER. Do you mean to say that the consumers of this country 
are satisfied with the prices they are paying to-day for sugar? 

Mr. Post. They seem to be. 

Mr. SULZER. You have not heard any complaints? 

Mr. Post. Not where I come from; no. 

Mr. SULZER. You have heard no complaints at all? 


Mr. Post. No. 

Mr. SULZER. If you were a Member of Congress you would hear com- 
plaints, I think. 

Mr. Post. If Con did not need the revenue from sugar. That is 


a different proposition. But they have to have it from something, and 
sugar seems to be the thing that has paid a part of it for a great many 
years. As far as I personally am concerned, I would like to see free 
sugar. As we look at the country at large, however, I think it would 
be a very unfair proposition. 

Mr. Sobzzu. But you do say that free sugar would give the people of 
the country sugar at least a cent a pound cheaper? 

Mr. Post. Oh, yes; that is, 80 cents to each person throughout the 
country every year ip. 527). 


Mr, Post, it may be noted, gave the qualification to his testi- 
money which enables members of the Hardwick Committee and 
others to deny that the Sugar Trust officials or its allies advo- 
cated free sugar. Mr. Post said: “As far as I am personally 
concerned I would like to see free sugar.” Seizing upon the use 
of the word “ personally ” Members pretend that Mr. Post does 
not speak with authority. How anxious they are to escape the 
appearance of acting in this matter in a way pleasing to the 
Sugar Trust. Of course nobody will be so obtuse as to contend 
that if Mr. Post and his refining interests were not anxious for 
free sugar he would “ personally” suggest anything that could 
be distorted into free sugar. 

WILLIAM A. JAMISON, MEMBER OF ARBUCKLE BROS. 


Mr. Raker. You people are not affected in any way by the sugar-beet 
industry in the West, are you? Leave out Michigan to start with. I 
mean out in Utah, Colorado, and California. 

Mr. JAMISON. We are only affected so far as they come East to in- 
terfere with the distribution of sugar in the fall and spring. They 
come pretty well east. 

Mr. Raker. Are you in any wise affected by the cane-sugar people in 
Louisiana and Texas, so far as pee are concerned? 

Mr. Jamison. We are a competitor with New Orleans. 

. Raker. To what territory? 

„ JAMISON. Chicago is the principal point. 

. RAKER. The Louisiana cane sugar goes to Chicago? 
. JAMISON. Yes; at times. 

. Rakur. There is not much, though, is there? 


ans Jamison. I think the rate is the same to both points. Cin- 
nati—— 
Mr. Raker. Michigan sugar, you say, competes with yours in New 


York? 

Mr. JAMISON. Yes; the Michigan sugar has been down to New York 
State and all through there. It has interfered with us very largely in 
sales in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Raxer. And West Virginia? 

Mr. JAMISON. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. How would it affect you if there was no taw on the im- 
portation of sugar—raw sugar? 

r. JAMISON. I think it would enable us to run more constantly. 
„ Raker. What do you mean by that, now? 

. JAMISON. T'o keep up the capacity. 

. Raker. Will you explain it? 

„ JAMISON. I mean we would be able to sell more sugar. 

RAKER. Do you not have a supply all the time? 

Mr, JAMrIson. Well, we are not able to run full at all times. 

1 1 Because of the way raw sugar is shipped into the United 

a 

Mr. JAMISON. Oh, no; on account of the beet product. If there was . 
no 7594 I do not think the beet would be so prosperous and we would 
probably sell more sugar. If the duty was removed, I mean to say. 

Mr. KER. Suppose the duty was taken off. Where would the beet- 
sugar man land? 

r. JAMISON. Some of them, I suppose, would still be able to compete, 
Others would have to 
Mr. Raker. Have you investigated that subject so as to be able to 
inform the committee on it from a fairly close analysis of the matter? 

Mr. JAMison, No; I hardly think I could give you much information 
on that subject. 

Mr. Raker. You are not prepared to give us any? 

Mr. JAMISON. No. 

Mr. Raker. You do not know whether that is mo a clear bonus 
or not, and whether or not they could get along just as well without 
it as with It, do you? 

Mr. Jamison. I do not think they could. 

Mr. Raker. You do not think they could? 

Mr. Jamison. No, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Have you anything on which you could base that state- 
ment? I am seeking information. f course, several men haye said 
so, but when 5 get right down to asking them to explain it, they say, 
“You can not do it, because you can not.” That may be a good ex- 
planation, but it never appeals to me very strongly. 

Mr. Jamison. I do not think I could give any information that would 
be authentic or that would help the committee in any way. 

Mr. Raker. Then we shall have to leave it at that. Do you know 
anybody that could? 

Hr. JAMISON. I 1 71 a good many beet-sugar men would be able to 
give you all the inside information you want. 

Mr. Raker. But that comes from an interested source, you know. I 
wanted some one who had made a study of the sugar business but was 
not interested in that particular line. 

Mr. JAMISON. Well, we certainly believe that they do need the pro- 
tection that they have to-day. 

Mr, Raker. Well, from your 5 and analysis of the sub- 
ject, from a clean-cut business point of view, considering not only the 
manufacturer, but the consumer—and I think both of them ought to be 
treated fairly—with that idea in view, what would you think would be 
a fair compensation? R 

Mr. JAMISON. I think there should be a cent a pound taken off at the 
present time at least; and later 

Mr. Raker. A little more? 

Mr. JAMIsoN. Yes; until it is entirely removed. 

Mr. Raker. Can the sugar-beet men come back and say that you make 
this statement because you are not interested in the bect-sugar industry, 
and therefore are prejudiced against them? 

Mr. Jamison. I do not think that would be the correct way of 


5 ut it strongly in that way, so as to give you a chance 
to explain it. That is the reason I do that. 

Mr. JAMISON. An industry that does not promise to be able to take 
care of itself, as I have gathered from them they would not be, with 
free sugar is not worthy of saddling on the American people to the ex- 
tent of the enormous amount they have to pay in the way of duties. 

Mr. Raker. You mean, then, that the American consumer is paying 
entirely too much for giving a few men an opportunity to be engaged in 
one small business? 

Mr. JAmMIson, That is exactly it. 

Mr. RAKER. Do I use that word offensively in any way. 

Mr. JAMISON. No. 

58 eee Is it small compared to the amount of sugar produced 
and u 

Mr. Jamison. About 450,000 tons, approximately, I guess. 
1195-1197.) 


It may be said for Mr. Jamison that he did not speak “ per- 
sonally ” or as an “individual.” He simply advocated free trade 
as a means of killing off beet sugar and permitting the poor, 
harassed, cane-sugar refining trust a clear field, and the ulti- 
mate enlargement of its ability to plunder the consumer. Surely, 
in the case of the Sugar Trust one may ask, Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? 

WILLIAM G. GILMORE, GENERAL MANAGER ARBUCKLE BROS. 


Mr. Mapison. I was very much interested in your expression awhile 
ago that the beet-sugar people got into the New England trade at one 
time, and while the gentleman minimized it, you seemed to feel that 
they caused some damage. 
of the injury? 

Mr. GILMORE. The actual injury was not as great, porkeve, as the 
fright. It was an unheard-of condition, and we thongs tan untoward 
condition. If they had margin enough to land and absorb the differ- 
ential in freight and bring it from the source of its production into New 
England, we thought that was a very fat margin that would stand that. 

Mr. Mabisox. What effect did it have on prices? 

Mr. GILMORE. It did not have any effect, except that it displaced 
that much eastern sugar. 

Mr. Mapison. Suppose, as a matter of fact, they get to a point 
where, instead of producing about 600,000 tons of sugar a year, they 
5 4 5 a million and a half tons of sugar, what effect would 
that have 


(Pages 


When was that, and what was the extent 


Mr. GILMORE. It would shut down most of the eastern refineries for 
@ part of the season, 
Mr. ISON. You would have to quit the business? 
Me, Staprsox. ‘the matter of fact, d regard them as a 
5 Sox. Then, as a o you 
ay serious element of competition in this country? 
r. GILMORE. As they are now protected? 
Mr. Maprson. As they are now protected. 
Mr. GILMORE. Yes. 
Mr. Maprson, Suppose we just went to work and took the duty off, 
Se weet 1 ia be 
r. Gu. uonn. There wou cheaper sugar. 
Mr. Maprsox. What would be the effect as to you people—beneficial 
or otherwise 
Mr. GILMORE. It would be beneficial insomuch that we would have 
only about half the money invested im the job. 
Mr. Maprsox. It wo be beneficial inasmuch as it would destroy 


and invade my territory, I do not like it. 

Mr. Maptson. That is the thing that causes you a feeling of resent- 
ment against them? 

Mr. GILMORE. Of course I would feet that way about a Be 

r. Mapison. In other words, you think the thing to do is to take off 

the duty, and that it would be to your advantage to take it off as a 
refiner of cane su ? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maprsox. And you would advocate the taking off of the duty? 

— GILMORE. I would personally. I am only speaking now per- 
sonally. 

Mr. MADISON- Oh, certainly, 
——.— GILMORE. J am not involving any other of my associates in 

ese. 1 

Mr. Mapison. Certainly; 1 understand that. You are answering as 
one student of the proposition. 

Mr. GILMORE. As an individual; yess sir. 

Mr. Mapison, That would leave these people in their territory and 
would leave you east of the ee River in possession of the field? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes. (Pages 1168-1169.) 


Mr. Gilmore, general manager of the Arbuckle’s refineries, 
one of the closest allies of the Sugar Trust, it will be observed, 
also spoke “ personally” and as an “individual” in favor of 
free sugar, from which fact, as in the case of Mr. Post and 
others, the Hardwick committee and others are able to say the 
trust is not in favor of free sugar: 


CLAUS SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO., YON- 
KERS, N. Y. 


Mr. Hryps. Now, Mr. Spreckels, it was testified in Washington that 
the movement for lowering the tarif on sugar, movement whieh 
is Fons, on now and in which you are interested, that yeur eompany 
ha bog en $12,000 for literature, ete. 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Possibly. I do not know what the amount is. 1 
dare say we have. 

Mr. ens. I am not criticizi that expenditure. If you have a 
belief in a certain policy as benefic to a certain industry, it is per- 
fectly legitimate for you to propagate that idea and the arguments 
which sustain it. What I want to get at is this: Whether or ony von 
rin Gr to take trouble and expense in this matter—what_ the 
of that is? Why do you go to so great an expense to accomplish it? 

Mr. SPRECKELS, Because it has an ee im many ways. 

Mr. Hrxps. To the cane-refining business 

Mr. Spreckets. And ultimately to the consumer. Now, if I may 
answer the question 

Mr. HIN DS. Les. 

Mr. Spreckens, It gives a larger market not alone for ourselves, but 
for the beet industry and everybody else. 

Mr. HIN DS. Now, what I want to get at is, I think we are all inter- 
ested that the consumer should get sugar as cheaply as possible, con- 
sistent wilh such demands as the Government may have for revenue. 
What we want to get at is in what method he is going to get sugar 
the cheapest in the long run. 

5 75 5 SPRECKELS. Well, my answer to that is, remove the tariff abso- 
utelp. 

Mr. Hrxps. Yes; but what I want to at is this: Whether in do- 
ing that you are having in mind a judicious consideration of the inter- 
ests of the consumer in the long run or whether, possibly, you may not 
be a little swerved, as we all are, by this imminence of the danger to the 
9 industry? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Cane sugar down in Louisiana? 

Mr. IIIXDS. Danger to cane-s 3 in 3 refinery and other 
similar refineries, whether or not you may feel t cane-sugar refining 
in the United States is menaced as it is in Europe or has been in 
Europe. It is nearly obsolete there now. "s 

Mr. SPRECKELS. In other words, you want to find out the motive that 
9 me? 

— 5 Hixps. I think, perhaps, that would be a proper subject of 
niry. 

r. SPRECKELS. Very well; I will tell you. The larger and the more 
we can refine, the cheaper the cost per unit. We have less 1 aT in 
vested. We bave capital, practically half of it, tied spas tarifs. The 
interest on that money is worth something, and all that will be elimi- 
nated, and we can produce double the quantity with the same capital 
then that we can now. 

= a. Well, that is a legitimate business interest. 


Mr. Hrxps. Now. what I would like to get at, Mr. Spreck 
whether the Sagar Trust sympathizes with you in this matter—whether 
they are with you in this view and idea. 
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Marot 15, 


Mr. Sprecxets. I do not think they are. I do not know 
Mr. Hixps. Have you had any consultation with any of them? 
Mr. Spreckets. I have talked in a 3 way, but I do not think 
they and I agree: have talked wi Mr. Atkins about It. He is 
the only man I have talked with. 
Py ida Well, Mr. Atkins fs favorable to a reduction of the duty 

a: 8 re —. think quite in the Boo way I am. i 

2 Nps. In other words, u would take it ali off, would 

you net, and have trade? EES. . 

Mr. SPRECKELS, I would have free trade, 

Mr. IIIxps. Tou would have free trade in sugar? 

Mr. SPreckens. Absolutely. (Pages 2276-2278.) 


2 SPRECKELS, THE ANGEL.. 

Mr. Spreckels may be considered the angel of the Hardwick 
committee, the chairman of which piloted the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House through the tangled labyrinth of sugar 
tariff reduction into the clear footing of free trade. Mr. 
Spreckels it was that financed the propaganda for free trade 
that ultimately brought in many yellow petitions signed by 
John De Jesus Galegos and others. 

While the sugar-refining business in the United States has 
been nearly as crooked as the moonshine whisky industry, Mr. 
Spreckels has remained pure and undefiled, and now appears in 
the guise of the one altogether unselfish and philanthropic sugar 
refiner, who is deeply concerned, not so much for his own profit 
as for the pocketbook of the consumer. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that free trade will only be an ultimate“ advantage to 
the consumer. Says Mr. Spreckels, “And ultimately to the con- 
sumer, Why “ultimately”? Why will not free trade be an 
immediate advantage to the consumer? Is it possible Mr. 
Spreckels, the one pure, clean, unselfish, philanthropic cane- 
Sugar refiner, proposes to recover all his expense money before 
slicing the melon with the consumer? According to Mr. Spreck- 
els, the poor “ultimate consumer” will “ultimately” derive 
an advantage from free sugar. Obviously Mr. Spreckels does 
not contemplate anything rash in the way of knocking the bot- 
tom out of the sugar market, else the ultimate consumer, being 
always at the bottom himself, would get iu on the ground floor 
and begin absorbing benefits even before the philanthropic Mr. 
Spreckels and his fellow refiners. 

Obviously, also, Mr. Spreckels, in saying that he did not think 
the Sugar Trust sympathized with him in his free-sugar ideas, 
was in ignorance of the same views, already expressed to the 
Hardwick committee by Mr. Jamison, of the Arbuckles; Mr. 
Gilmore, of the Arbuckles; Mr. Heike, of the American; Mr, 
Post, of the National, as well as Mr. Atkins, of the American— 
all Sugar Trust oficials and its allies, and alt of them for free 
sugar. 

g BERT SUGAR NOT TRUSTIZED. 

Fifth. The alleged saving of $107,000,000 per annum will not 
be passed on to the consumers. One-half of this sum must be 
taken out of their peckets in some form of taxation to replace 
the lost sugar revenues and so much of the other half will be 
absorbed by the cane-sugar refiners, no longer hampered by 
beet-sugar competition and by the middlemen, that the minor 
portion net to the consumer may be fully offset and more by 
the loss of the domestic beet-sugar supply, to say nothing of 
the loss of that industry, which is yet only in its infaney in this 
country. 

Sixth. The Hardwick committee reported, and I quote the 
report: 

That the evidence as taken does not disclose combinations between 
manufacturers in the ea ge yr industry that have caused or had a 
tendency to cause a decrease in the cost of sugar beets— 

Which means that the farmer is getting paid for his beets; 
and the alleged showing of the committee that the beet-sugar 
industry is trustized consists of the following mathematical 
legerdemain, to wit: The Sugar Trust owns 41 per cent of the 
stock of those beet-sugar companies that produce 54 per cent of 
all the beet sugar in the United States. 

The Sugar Trust, therefore, controls only about 20 per cent 
of the total beet-sugar output in the United States, and it is not 
trustized even under Mr. Bryan’s trust plank in the Democratic 
national platform in 1908, which provides that a corporation 
shall— 

ral license before it shall be permitted to control as 
— our 25 33 of the produet 25 

And shall be prohibited from controlling more than 50 per 
cent of the total amount of the product consumed. 

But may I inquire, even though the Sugar Trust had a mo- 
nopolizing control of the American sugar market, is your remedy 
the destruction of the trust, or the destruction of the domestic 
sugar industry? 

And where is your justification, and where is the benefit of 
striking down the wholly independent beet-sugar companies 
producing one-half of the domestic beet sugar, whieh companies, 
in the language of the Hardwick report, “are real competitors 
of the American Sugar Refining Co.” ? 


. 
HARDWICK REPORT ANALYSIS—CONCLUSION DISPROVED. 

The pending bill, being the aftermath of the Hardwick report, 
I want to give some attention to a report which has played such 
an important part in this tariff legislation. 

It is claimed in the Hardwick report that— 

The influence of combination upon the price of refined sugar must be 
ee in the margin between the price of raw sugar and that of refined 

At this point in my remarks I shall insert an analysis of the 
figures set out on pages 16 and 17 of the Hardwick report in 
support of the statement I have just quoted, which analysis will 
clearly show that the figures quoted in the report instead of 
proving the contention of the report absolutely disprove it. I 
lay stress upon this analysis because this section of the Hard- 
wick report has been incorporated bodily in the majority report 
of the Ways and Means Committee, appearing on pages 7 and 8 
of that report, and the statement and figures of the Hardwick 
report is strongly relied upon in the Ways and Means report in 
support of free sugar. 

But in passing let me direct your careful attention to a few 
of the figures which disprove the proposition said in the Hard- 
y report and in the Ways and Means report to be proven by 

em. 

The Hardwick report, on page 16, says: 

In the four years preceding the formatien of that organization—the 
Sugar rust—severe competition among the refiners had reduced it— 
the margin between raw and refined sugar—to an average of 79.6 cents 
per hundred. In 1885 it was 71.2 cents, and in 1886 it was 78.1 cents 
per manasa’ pounds. In 1887, prior to the formation of the trust, 76.8 

Now, mind you, this was in the years preceding the formation 
or organization of any refiners’ trust or combine, and was in 
the language of the report itself, in the era of severe com- 
petition among the refiners.” 

Yet, turning now to page 17, and to the year 1909, when trust 
control had become supreme, eyen including a sufficient con- 
trol of the leading beet-sugar companies to support the com- 
mittee’s proposition that this industry is trustized, we find that 
in that year of grace the margin between raw and refined sugar 
was only 75.8 cents, that in 1910 it was 74.8 cents, and that in 
1911 it was only 89.2 cents, an average of 80.9 cents, as against 
75.4 for the antetrust period. 

In other words, an analysis of these figures shows that in 
the era before the Sugar Trust was organized and during a 
time of severe competition among refiners, and in the present 
era, when the industry is so trustized that it can only be cured 
by free trade, the marginal difference of prices between raw 
and refined sugar was absolutely the same. 

But let us look even closer at these figures. In 1886 it was 
78.1 cents per hundred pounds and in 1910 it was 78.4 cents per 
hundred pounds. Further analysis of these figures is unneces- 
sary. You can take the three years preceding the first forma- 
tion of a sugar combine and you can take the three years pre- 
ceding the present year of 1912 and you will find, so far as the 
contention of the committees based on these figures is con- 
cerned, an absolutely fatal lack of material difference. I shall, 
however, for the sake of simplifying the study of them in 
the Recorp, set down each of these three-year periods in par- 
allel columns: 


Average 


Or a microscopic and wholly negligible difference of 54 cents 
per hundred pounds. 

Nor are the committee's explanations or lack of explanations 
as to variations that actually did occur altogether satisfactory. 
For instance, the drop in the marginal differences between raw 
and refined sugar for the years 1898, 1899, and 1900 are at- 
tributed to a sugar war between Arbuckles and the Sugar Trust, 
but no explanation is given for an almost equally marked falling 
in marginal differences in 1894 and 1895, following the absorp- 
tion of the Philadelphia independents by the Sugar Trust. 

Nor is any reference made to any of the extraneous causes 
which may have affected the sugar market, such as war, big 
crops, short crops, and so forth. 

The Hardwick report also says, and it is quoted in the Ways 
and Means report: 

It is worthy of note in connection with the 
to 1909, . during which the refiners’ 5 hg 3 5 
the exception of the year 1905, than the years Tormedintely precedin 
them, that the American ee trust) was subjected to the active an 
progressive competition of independents. 

Now, then, may I inquire if the “active and progressive com- 
petition of independents” held the margin in 1909 down to 75.8 
cents per hundred, what held it down in 1910 to 78.4 cents? 
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a what held it down in 1911 to 89.2 cents? The report saith 
no 

But these are not the only regards in which this feature of 
this report falls short. Why the committee saw fit to begin at 
the year 1885 I do not know, but I do know that the marginal 
differences between raw and refined sugar for a period of years 
prior to that year were greater than any that have occurred 
since that year, the differences being: 


Cents per 
hundred. 


I know there is a Sugar Trust. I know there is a Sugar 
Trust which has robbed the Government and the people of the 
United States, and which dictates prices both to the producers 
and the consumers of sugar, and that it has been aided in its 
career of oppression and extortion both by excessive tariffs and 
by tricks and jokers in the law. But when a committee under- 


takes legislation vitally affecting the national revenues and a 

great national industry and bases its action upon statistics, then 

I say it ought to quote all the figures and properly analyze them. 

The following are the years and marginal differences given 

in the Hardwick report, arranged in tabular form and followed 
by the reason given in the report for such variation: 
Variation of margin in raw and refined sugar. 


p 


No trust. 
Do. 


Rennes trust organized. 

Spreckels’s competition. 

Philadelphia independents bought up. 
opan drop? 


rr... 


— e PM... 
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Arbuckles’ competition. 
Do 


1899 7 E 

1900 : War letting u 

1901 L Peace with Ar buckles: 

ioe . Beet sugar competition: 

1904 ; Competition of independents; 
= ol 

1907. . (Omitted. 


e of independents: 


EFFORTS OF THE SUGAR TRUST TO DESTROY AND CONTROL BEET SUGAR. 


I am well aware of the fact that the majority wish and intend 
this bill to be considered by the great mass of the people in this 
country as an attack in their behalf upon the Sugar Trust. I 
am aware of the further fact that this view is taken of this bill 
by some of my own constituents, and I have read in the public 
press of my own State the bald assertion that the Sugar Trust 
was the sole beneficiary of the tariff. So that opposition to this 
bill may put one in the false attitude of opposing legislation 
aimed at the Sugar Trust. : 

I have already incorporated in my remarks the testimony of 
Sugar Trust officials and refiners before the Hardwick commit- 
tee in favor of free trade in sugar, and the testimony of the 
refiners showing that they all regard beet sugar as a strong, 
dangerous, and growing competitor. 

I have already referred to and proven the fact that the peti- 
tion propaganda for free sugar was instigated, carried on, and 
paid for by cane-sugar refiners. 

And I shall insert here the summarized findings by the Hard- 
wick committee of the repeated efforts of the Sugar Trust to 
destroy its beet-sugar competitor. I am at a loss to under- 
stand how any member of that committee can vote fer free 
sugar. He must do it knowing that he is playing into the hands 
of the Sugar Trust. : 


BEET-SUGAR OPERATIONS OF THE SUGAR TRUST. 
[Copied verbatim from Hardwick report.] 

93 The trade war waged in September, 1901, by the American Co. 
and its allies upon the beet-sugar companies in order to obtain control 
of them and destroy competition. 

(10) The appointment, in December, 1901, by the directors of the 
American Co. of a committee of four, consisting of Messrs. Havemeyer, 
Thomas, Palmer, and Donner, for the express purpose of vig tee a 
large interest and influence in the beet-sugar interests of the United 
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States, the beet-sugar factories haying by that time become serious com- 
petitors of the cane-sugar refiners. ; 

432) The Bk pegs 1 American Sugar Refining Co, in December, 
1902, of $7, 000 of the capital stock the American Beet Sugar Co. 
This has since been sold. 

12) The contract of December, 1902, between the American Sugar 
Refining Co. and the American Beet Sugar Co. by which the latter com- 
constituted the former its factor or agent for the disposal of its 
g to “avoid the markets of the Refining Co.” This 
agree not been in force since 1905. 

(18) The agreement in August, 1894, between the Western Beet Sugar 
Co. and the Western Sugar Refining Co. (American) by which the beet- 
gu r company to cease to manufacture and sell refined sugar 
go — manufacture raw sugar only, which the refining company 


uy. - 
(14) The purchase in 1897 by the American Sugar Refining Co. of 
capital stock of the Spreckels Sugar (beet) Co. of Call- 


PENT of 
‘orn: 

(15) The purchase of large blocks of stock from 1902 to 1906 by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. in the Michigan Sugar Co, 
on” The acquisition 1 Sire American Sugar Refining Co., between 
1902 and 1906, of lar, terests in the Great Western Sugar Co., a 
corporation under the laws of New Jersey, which is influenced by the 
American Co., through its stock ownership therein. 

(17) The acquisition the American Sugar Refining Co., in 1901, 
1902, and 1903, of one-half Interest in The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co.” 

15) The prone y the American Sugar Refining Co., in 1902, of 
one-half of the capital stock of the Amalgamated Sugar Co. 
erican Sugar Refining Co. of 
Sugar Co., a projected com- 


$ by the American Co. of a 
terest in its competitor, the Alameda E 
21) An unlawful of Feb 19. 
meda Sugar Co. and the American Sugar Refining Co. by which the 


n it seems to us tbat from its organization, on January 10, 
1891, until 1907, at least, almost every step in the industrial develop- 
ment of the American Sugar Refining Co. was a well-considered part of 
a carefully planned campaign to secure and maintain a monopoly in 
interstate trade in sugar, to obtain complete control thereof, and to 
forestall, destroy, or weaken competition therein. Since 1907 new influ- 
ences have controlled the com y, and the testimony does not show a 
continuation of the policy in investing in competing concerns, but does 
show that some of the properties revicasly acq have been sold. 


HOW THE FREE-SUGAR BILL AFFECTED SUGAR-TRUST STOCKS. 


But I want now to direct special attention to facts which ex- 
pose the utter fallacy of any pretense that this legislation is 
aimed at the Sugar Trust or is regarded by the Sugar Trust or 
the investing public with any apprehension whatever. f 

It has been said in explanation of the secrecy in which this 
bill was evolved, that it was desired to avoid disturbance on the 
stock exchange, and that this was the reason this proposed 
legislation was not made public until 5 o’cldéck p. m., the hour 
of the convening of the caucus. One would think that as a re- 
sult of this terrific and unprecedented attack upon the Sugar 
Trust they would be throwing Sugar Trust stocks into New 
York Harbor. But what are the facts? 

The facts are these—and I quote from the reports of the New 
York Stock Exchange in the Washington daily papers—the facts 
are these: 

That when the New York Stock Exchange closed on Friday, 
March 1, 1912, which was before the hour this trust-busting 
piece of legislation was thundered into the ear of a startled 
world, the stock of the American Sugar Refining Co. closed at 
1183; and that on the following day, to wit, Saturday, March 
2, 1912, after this wreck of matter and crash of worlds, the 
stock of the American Sugar Refining Co. opened on the New 
York Stock Exchange at 118§, an advance of one point. This 
stock closed on March 9, one week after the publication of this 
bill at 1183, and on March 12 it reached 119§. 

On March 14, 1912, the day before the passage of the free- 
sugar bill in the House of Representatives and while the bill 
was under debate and when it was known to a certainty that it 
would pass by an overwhelming majority, the stock of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. reached 123} on the New York 
Stock Exchange, which was the highest point reached by that 
stock during the years 1911 and 1912. 

The highest point reached by the stock of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. during the year 1911 was 1223 per share. 

The highest point reached by the stock of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. during the year 1912 and prior to Sunday, March 
10, 1912, was 120§. 

By March 14 it had jumped to 123}, as stated. 

Between the time, therefore, of the closing of the New York 
Stock Bachange on March 1, 1912, an hour before the publica- 
tion of the free-sugar bill, and March 14, 1912, the day before 
its passage, the stock of the American Sugar Refining Co. ad- 
vanced from 118} to 1231, an increase of $5* per share. 

So this proposed legislation is busting the Sugar Trust like 
the Supreme Court busted the Oil and Tobacco Trusts, by in- 
creasing the market value of their stocks. 


1 Nore: During the last week of March, 1912, this stock reached 
1293, an Increase of $11 per share. 


Some severe things will be said about this proposed legisla- 
tion, but nothing so crushing and unanswerable as the stock 
quotations of the concern at which this legislation is supposed 
to be aimed. And it is no exaggeration to say that if the pend- 
ing bill simply provided for the removal of the Dutch standard 
and nothing else, it would give vastly greater concern to the 
Sugar Trust than the proposition to wipe out not only the 
Dutch standard and all other tests, but the tariff as well. 

SOME ADDITIONAL REASONS ASSIGNED IN FAYOR OF FREE SUGAR AND 
ANSWERS THERETO—THE LARGE PROFIT IN SUGAR BEETS. 

The alleged large profits in the raising of sugar beets is one 
of the reasons advanced why sugar can go upon the free list 
without destroying or badly crippling the domestic beet-sugar 
industry. I have already referred to the specific finding of the 
Hardwick committee that— 

The evidence as taken does not disclose combinations between manu- 
facturers in the beet-sugar industry that have caused or had a tendency 
to cause a decrease in the cost of sugar beets. 

I have commented upon this finding as indicating that the 
farmer gets a fair price for his sugar beets. This was the testi- 
mony before the committee of Mr. John H. Riley, of Fowler, 
Colo., Mr. John W. Edgar, of Rocky Ford, Colo., and other beet- 
sugar raisers in Colorado, who stated that they had no interest 
whatever in any beet-sugar company. It is true that the fact 
that farmers, according to the testimony of these witnesses, re- 
ceive a fair price for their beets is largely due to organized or 
independent efforts among the farmers themselves, who by rea- 
son of the rich and varied crop possibilities of their land may 
profitably raise other than sugar-beet crops, and who, therefore, 
are able to negotiate for a fair price for their sugar beets and 
enforce the same. 

Now, these gentlemen testified, and so did other witnesses 
in the same line, that after paying out $35 and $40 per acre in 
the production of sugar beets they received $75 or $80 for the 
product, leaving a net profit of $35 or $40 per acre, and there 
is some testimony in the hearings showing that sugar-beet 
farmers have realized more than $50 per acre for their output. 

But what Members do not understand is the very limited 
tracts or areas owned by the beet-sugar farmers and upon 
which this plant is produced. They do not understand that one 
man probably could not cultivate and entirely care for more 
than 5 or 6 acres of sugar beets in a season, which, even at $50 
per acre, would yield him very little for his year’s work. They 
do not understand that sugar beets must be produced by hard 
scientific work and with the aid of floating labor, going from 
field to field, and that after two or three or four such crops 
there must be a rotation of crops. To one who knows there is 
much that is very deceptive in this seeming large profit in sugar 
beets; there is much hazard in the raising of them; and, taking 
the proposition by and large, many deductions must be made to 
arrive at the true profits of the business. 


BEET SUGAR AS AN “ EXOTIC," 


In the same speech in which the foregoing argument is 
found will also be found the paradoxical statement that beet 
sugar is an exotic in this country; that it does not belong here; 
that it is not indigenous; that it is a hothouse proposition, 
fostered by high tariffs at too great an expense to the American 
people. The cane lands of the Tropics—of Java and the West 
Indies and Hawaii and the Philippines—will be described as 
the natural sugar-producing regions of the earth. Let nature 
have its own is the substance of this plea. 

Yet on page 19 of’the Hardwick Report appears the following: 

In the year 1910 the world's production of sugar was almost 17,000,000 
tons. Of. this amount almost one-half (49.5 cent) was cane and 
just a little over one-half (50.5 per cent) was sugar. 

Europe alone produced 8,000,000 tons of beet sugar. Further- 
more, beet sugar is rapidly overtaking and forging ahead of cane 
sugar. Inyestigations and reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture show that the United States possesses more than 200 
times the beet-sugar land of Europe. In the face, therefore, of 
all the facts, and I have barely touched upon them, the argu- 
ment that beet sugar is an exotic falls to the ground. I believe 
the time will come when the United States will produce its own 
sugar, and that the time may come when it can produce it with- 
out the assistance of a bounty from the Government, but that 
time, in my judgment, has not yet come. 

And there is absolutely no reason in statesmanship or econ- 
omy why sugar should not bear some of the burdens of govern- 
ment, as it has done throughout the entire history of this 
Government, and as it does in every civilized government on 
earth, especially when a moderate tax upon it will materially 
assist in sustaining a national industry, which is an item of 
great value in the national economy. 
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DOMBSTIC SUGAR CAN NOT WITHSTAND FREE TRADE. 

It has been well said that no man ever makes a tariff argu- 
ment without contradicting himself, and it may be especially 
noted in the sugar tariff debates that Members blow hot and 
blow cold with the same breath. In one moment a Member will 
exclaim that the farmers are making too much money out of 
sugar beets, and in the next moment he will exclaim that the 
sugar beet is an exotic, not suited to the conditions in this 
country. The Member will also make it equally clear in one 
and the same breath that the large profits of the beet growers 
and beet manufacturers indicate that they can still profitably 
continue in business under free sugar, and that the cost of pro- 
duction here is so high that in the general interest the gates 
ought to be thrown down and the industry swept away in the 
flood of free sugar. That it would be so swept away there can 
be little doubt. : 

The Hardwick report contains the following figures on the 


cost of beet-sugar production in the United States: 2 
er 
hundred. 
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An average cost of $3.54 per hundred. 

The report then proceeds to state that— 

Some territory, best adapted to the cultivation of sugar cane, pro- 
duces raw cane sugar at a cost of about 14 cents per pound. 

And gives the following figures as the cost of producing raw 
sugar in the countries named: Java, 14 cents per pound; Philip- 
pine Islands, 84 per cent raw cane sugar, three-fourths of a cent 
per pound; Cuba, 2 cents per pound. To these figures must be 
aoaea the cost of refining, which is about one-half cent per 
poun 

With this cost added, therefore, Java can produce refined 
sugar at 2 cents per pound and Cuba for 23 cents per pound 
and the Philippine Islands for 2} cents per pound. There can 
be little doubt that Cuba and the Philippine Islands can pro- 
duce refined sugar for less than these figures. 

Mr. William L. Bass, a sugar planter of Santo Domingo, testi- 
fied before the Hardwick committee, with reference to his raw 
sugar, as follows: 

I deliver it for 2 cents to the United States. (P. 3931.) 

The Hardwick hearings also show that the cost of producing 
refined beet sugar in Germany averages about $2.40 per hun- 
dred, and the ocean freight rate upon this sugar from Hamburg 
to New York City is only about 12 cents per hundred. From all 
of the foregoing it is plain that the refined beet sugars of 
Europe and the refined cane sugars of the Tropics can be laid 
down in New York at $2.50 per hundred. 

The problem therefore confronting us is a simple one. It is 
this: CAN THE BEET-SUGAR PRODUCERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
COMPETE WITH $2.50 PER HUNDRED REFINED SUGAR? 

On an average it will require 8 tons of 124 per cent beets, or 
6% tons of 15 per cent beets—and I use these two grades only by 
way of illustration—to produce a ton of sugar, costing the sugar 
company in either case between $40 and $45 per ton of sugar 
content. I believe there are exact figures showing that the per 
ton cost of beet-sugar content to the manufacturer is at the very 
bottom $2.20 per hundred, or $44 per short ton of 2,000 pounds. 
This leaves a margin of 30 cents per hundred between what the 
sugar in the beet costs the manufacturer, say in Colorado, and 
the price for which imported refined cane or beet sugar can be 
Jaid down in New York. Out of this 30 cents the manufacturer 
must make a profit on the million-dollar investment ordinarily 
represented by a sugar plant. He must meet depreciation, im- 
provement, and repairs, and all labor and operating expenses. 
He must also pay freight rates to his markets. What is the 
freight rate on sugar from Colorado manufacturing points to 
Kansas City, to St. Louis, to Chicago? Will less than 50 cents 
per hundred meet this charge? 

It does not entirely meet the situation to say that Hamburg 
sugar could be laid down in New York for 12 cents per hun- 
dred. If Hamburg sugar can be laid down in New York for 


12 cents per hundred, it can be laid down in Chicago for 12 
cents per hundred. Under foreign steamship and American 
railroad freight traffic and rate arrangements there would be 
no such thing as an American railroad freight rate on the im- 
ported sugar. I mean substantially speaking. I mean that the 


railroad freight rate would be a wholly negligible quantity. It 
is a well-known fact that woo! can be shipped from Australia 
to England and from England back to Chicago cheaper than it 
ean be shipped from Denyer to Chicago. Any freight-rate ex- 
pert could fill pages of such instances. Let no mistake be made 
upon this proposition. The freight rate would afford very 
little protection and that of the most uncertain and unreliable 
character. It is a well-known fact in freight traffic that the 
lotal freight and its local rate bear the major burden. If the 
eost of sugar production at Hamburg and Denver were the 
same, Denver sugar could never get to Chicago. It could 
never get to St. Louis. It is doubtful if it could ever get to 
Kansas City. Under such equality of conditions in the cost of 
production there would be only a local market for the domestic 
product, and it would not and could not be produced under 
such conditions. It would simply be another case of the big 
outside interests killing off the little local concern. The cane- 
sugar refiners made this so clear to the Hardwick committee 
that he who runs may read. 

The only tenable ground that can be taken and sustained in 
behalf of free sugar; the only ground that is taken by its adyo- 
cates in private and also as publicly as they dare, is that the 
preservation of the domestic industry is not worth the price; 
therefore let it perish. It is foolish and assinine to deny this. 
It is flying in the face of all the figures, and in the face of all 
the contentions of the advocates of this measure, that with 
free sugar the market price will instantly drop 14 to 2 cents per 
pound. If it does it will close every sugar factory in the 
United States. 

DOUBTFUL BENEFITS. 

Even under the Wilson bill raw sugar carried a duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem, which, with the price of raw sugar 2 cents 
per pound on the New York market, would be a duty of 80 
cents per hundred, plus a differential duty of one-eighth of a cent 
per pound, or 123 cents per hundred on refined sugar. There 
is no precedent in this country to which to appeal in behalf of 
this legislation. The only issue presented by this legislation is 
whether, in the belief that we will get domestic sugar a cent 
and a half per pound cheaper, we will destroy the domestic 
supply and throw ourselves wholly upon foreign production and 
place ourselves under the mercy of the International Sugar 
Syndicate, which fixes the world’s sugar prices and determines 
not only to what countries shall sugar be exported but in what 
quantities. 

And it is not unlikely that we will repeat the experiment on 
coffee. It will be remembered that at one time the United 
States derived a considerable revenue from the tariff taxation 
of coffee, and as the result of an agitation for the “ poor man’s 
breakfast table” coffee was placed on the free list. Imme- 
diately Brazil laid a heavy export duty on coffee, and from that 
day to this, we have paid the revenue in the shape of the in- 
creased price caused by Brazil’s export tax, and Brazil has col- 
lected the revenue. There are export duties on Russian sugar. 
There may be export duties placed upon other sugars. It is 
not likely that other countries will overlook the opportunity to 
get their bit out of the great free-trade market of which they 
are to be made a present in the United States. So that between 
export duties, the International Sugar Syndicate, the American 
refiners, wholesalers, and other middle men, we will eventually 
find ourselves paying nearly as much for sugar as we do now. 
But meanwhile the domestic industry will have been stricken 
down and mnst go through another slow and painful process 
of rehabilitation. 

Members have asked, what do you fear, if the International 
Syndicate and foreign countries and the refiners and wholesalers 
and retailers und other things are going to absorb all of this 
proposed reduction, so that the price of sugar will remain the 
same; what have you to fear in such an emergency? A nice 
eatch question, but nothing in it. The damage will be done. 
The cane-sugar refiners will haye stricken down their domestic 
foe, knowing full well that. it can not be rehabilitated in many 
years. Taken all in all, there is more than a possibility, there 
is a strong probability that free sugar will not be worth the 
price. These free things seldom are. In the last Congress we 
threw hides on the free list. We threw away three millions of 
annual revenues and the price of leather and all manufactures 
of leather immediately went up and have remained up ever 
since. Twenty years ago the coffee that is now selling in the 
grocery stores of this country for 30 cents per pound could be 
bought for 1¢ cents per pound. 

REFINERS ENTITLED TO NO CONSIDERATION. 

The Ways and Means Committee says the refining interest is 
the most important factor connected with sugar manufacturing 
in the United States, and requires primary consideration, whereas 
it is of no importance and requires no consideration, 
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What is the cane-sugar refiner? What does he make? What 
does he produce? What does he contribute to the national 
wealth? Why, he is nothing more than a sort of middle man. 
He merely puts the raw sugar through a finishing process, which 
could be as well given it by the maker of the raw sugar, 
if it were not for the Dutch standard. What difference 
does it make to the people of the United States whether the 
sugar refineries are on the East River in New York or in 
Habana? It simply makes the difference of a few large plants 
and their employees. For the Committee on Ways and Means 
to assign to this handful of sugar refiners and their handful of 
refining plants the place of first importance and entitled to 
primary consideration in the American sugar question, evinces 
a fundamental lack of knowledge on the subject, which is about 
on a par with its scheme of crushing the Smelter Trust by 
taking zinc ore, carrying a duty of $20 per ton, and throwing it 
on the free list. The Smelter Trust will be thankful for small 
favors. It may be pleaded, however, in extenuation of the action 
of the committee with reference to zinc, that this product is a 
necessary of life, and that the poor man is entitled to his daily 
zine unburdened by tariff taxation. Zinc is a very large item in 
the poor man’s cost of living. Therefore let it be free. The 
poor man, it is true, may not be aware of the great burden of 
zine taxation he is staggering under; he may not know what a 
large part of the crushing load of the high cost of living is due 
to the existing duty on zine ore; but he shall have his zinc free, 


whether or no. 
HIGH SUGAR AT HOME. 


The business practice of sugar manufacturers in shipping 
théir product long distances and there selling it cheaper than 
at the point of production is a much-used argument against do- 
mestic sugar concerns since the pending bill came up. In the 
estimation of many such a condition is an all-suifficient reason 
for free sugar. 

I remember when I was a boy, living in a small Missouri 
town, hearing my father complain that the flour ground in the 
near-by mill could be bought cheaper in St. Louis than at home. 
I have heard this complaint against home industries ever since. 
I have heard it said that the apples and peaches grown upon 
the great western slope of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado 
could be bought in Denver and elsewhere cheaper than in the 
orchard towns. I have heard it complained that the fruits of 
California could be bought cheapest in New York; that the 
watches of Elgin, III., can be bought cheapest in Europe; that 
the John Deere plow can be bought cheapest in South Africa; 
that the products of the Steel Trust can be bought cheaper any 
place in the world than in the United States. There seems to be 
some universal law of trade productive of these results. I do 
not know what itis. I simply know it is not the tariff, because 
if it was the tariff, then I should expect it to be confined only 
to protected industries and only to subjects of import taxes and 
only to things coming into the United States from some other 
country, whereas I find it in all things everywhere and whether 
taxed or untaxed. 

THE REMEDY? 

Are the beet-sugar manufacturers making undue profits? Per- 
haps they are. The advocates of this bill have produced figures 
to prove that they are. 

Are the beet-sugar growers getting too much for their beets? 
Perhaps they are. The adyocates of this bill have produced 
figures to prove that they are. 

Do the sugar makers charge the home folks more for sugar 
than they charge outsiders? Perhaps they, do. And, so far as 
I am informed, I believe they do. 

Is the price of sugar too high? I believe it is, although this 
is due not to one cause but to many causes. Like the high cost 
of living generally, it is made up of a multitude of things, 
whether these things are under high tariff, low tariff, or no 
tariff, and whether produced in this country or other countries, 

All of the foregoing things being true, what are you going to 
do about it? Close the sugar factories? Is this the remedy? 
The patient having a number of bad symptoms, must he there- 
fore be killed? Do not take a good slice off the tariff and off 
the refiners and off the beet growers and off the wholesalers 
and off the retailers, but just take it all off in one place. 

I have studied this question a great deal. I haye sought 
information from every source. I have felt the force and jus- 
tice of the general demand for substantial reductions in tariff 
duties and that each industry and each section of the country 
must contribute to the common cause. And I stood ready to do 
my part and vote to cause the State I represent and its prod- 
ucts and industries to make their just contribution. And when 
I voted for a reduction of 50 per cent in the duties on raw wool 
I cast a vote that met with the approval of my conscience, 


* 
whether it met with the approval of the woolgrower or not, 
and enabled me with a clear conscience to vote for similar re- 
ductions in cotton manufactures, of which my State has none. 

But I did not know that when I returned to the regular ses- 
sion of Congress I would be called upon to make contributions 
as follows: Tungsten, 100 per cent; zine ore, 100 per cent; zinc 
pig, 60 per cent; lead ore, 60 per cent; lead pig, 70 per cent; 
sugar, 100 per cent; and now, in all probability, wool, 100 per 
cent. 

I repeat, I did not know that I would be called upon to make 
such contributions as these in order that the majority in the 
House of Representatives would be able to show the country 
that it was making average reductions of 85 per cent all along 
the line. 

And I do not believe that when the record is finally made up 
I will be called upon, or that my State will be called upon, to 
make any such contributions. The voice of the West is weak in 
the House of Representatives. Its numerical strength is small. 
But elsewhere, and by virtue of that constitutional equality of 
representation which was intended to guarantee each section of 
the Republic, and the interests of each section, equality of rep- 
resentation, the matters of which I complain will receive con- 
sideration which they have not received here; and when this is 
done I shall confidently anticipate a result which will not 
strike down any industry or which will make any industry, by 
reason of its locality or by reason of the numerical weakness of 
its representatives, contribute more than its share to the gen- 
eral welfare in order that more widely distributed industries 
or industries more powerfully represented numerically may 
contribute less than their share. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, during the discussion of 
the agricultural bill I tried to call attention to the fact that 
tariff legislation enacted by the majority party so far, as well 
as proposed legislation, was unfavorable to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. The proposed bill, it seems to me, is 
against the agricultural interests of the country. It surrenders 
an important market for American products in Cuba. The 
Spanish-American War brought us into closer relations with 
the Cuban people, and as a result a preferential treaty was 
negotiated which gave the products of the soil of the United 
States admission into Cuba at 20 per cent under the regular 
custom rates, and the chief product of Cuba, which is sugar, 
was admitted to this country at 20 per cent preferential rates as 
against the world. If this bill passes admitting sugar of the 
world free, there will no longer be a reason for the continuance 
of the preferential treaty between this country and Cuba, as 
the sugar rebate is the Cuban end of the treaty. Since that 
treaty went into effect our trade with Cuba has doubled. In 
1909 we sold there $48,000,000 worth of American products. 
During the calendar year of 1911 the sales amounted to $62,- 
000,000. The cancellation of that treaty will not only affect the 
beet-sugar farmer, but it will affect the wheat fields of the 
West, the products of which go to Cuba in the shape of a million 
barrels of flour annually. Not only that, but the potato growers 
of the Northern States, from Maine to the Dakotas, sent in 1910 
to Cuba potatoes to the amount of more than a million bushels, 
and during the calendar year of 1911 they sent to Cuba potatoes 
to the amount of a million and a half bushels. That does not 
take into account shipload after shipload of Maine potatoes 
that went to Cuba and were sold in that market through the 
port of St. John, New Brunswick. It seems to me that we 
should not trifle with so important a market. 

If we pass this bill, in my judgment, the result will be that 
we will simply turn a sixty-two million dollar Cuban market 
over to Canada. Canada is already negotiating with the British 
West Indies for the purpose of securing the flour trade now 
controlled by the United States in those islands, amounting to 
millions and millions of dollars. By giving Canada a prefer- 
ential rate of 24 per cent, her flour would go in there to the 
exclusion of ours. The New York Produce Exchange is rais- 
ing its voice at the present time trying to engage the Govern- 
ment in activities to prevent the enactment of that treaty. If 
we pass legislation which results in the cancellation of the Cuban 
treaty, Canada, naturally, will at once seek to get control of 
a far better market in Cuba than the British West Indies would 
be to her. I do not believe that we can afford to throw away 
so good a market, which has been won through war and is 
practically the only commercial result of the Spanish-American 
War, in which we expended lives and treasure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BULKLEY having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
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Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolutions: 5 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
a AE the Hon. WILLIAM PIERCE FRYE, late a Senator from the State 
0 e. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates to 
pay. wh a tribute to his high character and distinguished public 
services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
WILLIAM Pirrce Fryp the Senate do now adjourn. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 89) to amend joint resolution to prohibit 
the export of coal or other material used in war from any 


seaport of the United States. 
THE SUGAR SCHEDULE. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “shall be admitted free of duty,” line 10, 
page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ Ninety-five and one- 

alf hundredths of one cent per pound.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have 
offered and which I hope will prevail will reduce the present 
duty on sugar one-half. I offer this amendment not because I 
believe the sugar industry is in need of protection, for I do not 
believe that it needs any protection, but I offer it because the 
Government is in need of revenue until some change is made in 
our revenue laws which will more safely permit the removal of 
all the duty on sugar. I believe we find ourselves in about the 
Same condition, except with reference to reyenue, which existed 

_in this country when the McKinley act was under consideration. 
The author of that measure, when that bill was before the 
House, made use of the following language: 

I would have pref Mr. Chairman, if the article of sugar could 
have been left in the tariff schedule upon the dutiable list. Tis, how- 
ever, was not practicable in the presence of an almost universal senti- 
ment in favor of the removal of the entire duty upon this great article 
of universal family use. 

Public sentiment is and should be back of every statute. It 
should be the foundation of every great reform. If our acts are 
to be truly representative of those whom we represent, we 
should, in the determination of these questions, give heed to 
the public sentiment. When the McKinley bill was passed there 
was a universal demand for the removal of the duty on sugar. 
There is a universal demand now for the removal of this duty, 
if I read public sentiment aright, and I for one believe that this 
sentiment is founded upon a sound governmental policy. 

Four years after the passage of the McKinley bill, and at the 
time the House was considering the Wilson bill, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], who is an au- 
thority on all tariff questions, made use of this language: 
„2322 was a ravens, Suche beckon OIS OCIS SE oor 
entire consumption was produced in this country and the other nine- 


tenths was produced abroad. The tariff became a tax upon the 
consumer and was paid by him. 


[Applause.] 

For more than 100 years we have been giving protection to 
this industry—first by tariff duties, then by bounties, and again 
by tariff duties—and yet to-day we produce in continental 
United States only about 20 per cent of our entire consumption 
of sugar and import from our insular possessions and foreign 
countries about 80 per cent of our consumption. The present 
duty of $1.90 per hundred pounds on refined sugar I believe is 
as much of a tax on the consumer to-day, and he has to pay 
it just as truly as he had to pay it when we produced but 10 
per cent of what we consumed. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, I am in favor of that degree of protection that 
measures the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, but I do not believe there is any material difference in 
the cost of producing sugar at home and abroad. It is a well- 
known fact that we receive eyery year from the Hawaiian 
Islands about $40,000,000 worth of sugar. This sugar is pro- 
duced in the cane fields of those islands by Chinese and Jap- 
anese laborers, who work at from $16 to $20 per month. These 
laborers board themselves and commence work at 4 o’clock in 
the morning and quit work at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, with 
only one-half hour for noon. I understand that practically the 
same conditions surround the preduction of sugar in Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands, and we all know that the conditions 
of labor in the cane fields of Louisiana are but little better than 
slavery. 


The great policy of protection has been maintained in the 
past and is maintained to-day on the broad principle of protect- 
ing American labor and maintaining an American wage scale; 
but here we are asked to vote protection to an industry that does 
not employ American labor, nor does it pay an American wage 


seale. That is protection run mad. So far as cane sugar is 
concerned, therefore, I am satisfied that the cost of production 
in this country does not exceed the cost of production abroad, 
and that, measured by the rule of the Chicago platform, the 
cane-sugar industry is not entitled to any protection whatever. 

But the beet-sugar industry presents a more difficult problem. 
While the report of the Hardwick investigating committee con- 
tains the statement that it costs more to produce beet sugar in 
this country than it does abroad, that committee was not com- 
missioned to, and did not carefully consider, the question of 
the cost of producing beet sugar either at home or abroad. It 
made no such investigation of the cost of the production of beet 
sugar as the Tariff Board made on the woolen and cotton 
schedules. While I have no desire to minimize the work of 
that committee, yet I submit there are not sufficient facts in 
the report to warrant the statement which is contained therein 
with regard to the cost of producing beet sugar at home and 
abroad. This statement is largely made from the statements 
sent to the committee by the various beet-sugar companies of 
this country, the publication of which statements, for some 
unaccountable reason, has been suppressed. That this investi- 
gating committee did not go carefully into the question of the 
cost of production, but rather accepted these statements made 
by the various managers of beet-sugar factories, who were 
interested in showing large production costs, is apparent from 
the following table: 


Cost of producing beet sugar in 13 factories 


for 1910-11, as claimed by 
such factories. r 


COST PER 109 POUNDS. 


Biichigan | Guger: COs a aa | Oe 4 
Great Western Sugar Co. 3. 43 
Billings Sugar Co 3. 49 
Scott's Bl Sugar Co 3. 85 
Amalgamated Su —:: — — Vee E Ae A 
3. 03 
3. 53 
4. 32 
2. 70 
4.39 
4. 08 
5.14 
3. 75 


Certainly no important legislation should be predicated on 
such a basis as this. If we examine this showing, we find that 
for the same year it cost the Spreckels Sugar Co. $2.70 per 
100 pounds to manufacture beet sugar, while it cost the Iowa 
Sugar Co. $5.14 per 100 pounds to manufacture beet sugar. The 
Iowa Sugar Co. is a prosperous concern, making about $16,000 
during the year; and if it can make money on a production 
cost of $5.14 per 100 pounds, obviously beet-sugur factories like 
the Spreckels Sugar Co., with an annual capacity of 70,000,000 
pounds, can net a fabulous return on a productive cost of $2.70 
per 100 pounds. The admitted difference in the cost of pro- 
duction of these two factories is $2.44 per 100 pounds, or $0.0244 
per pound. This multiplied by 68,452,800 pounds, the product 
of the Spreckels Sugar Co. for the year 1910-11, equals 
$1,670,980.32 in profits to the Spreckels Sugar Co., if its profits 
were limited to what it saved in the cost of making sugar, as 
compared with the cost of the Iowa Sugar Co. If the Iowa 
Sugar Co. can make money on a production cost of $5.14 per 
100 pounds, obviously the Spreckels Co.’s profits exceed 
$1,670,982.32 on a capital stock, the book value of which is shown 
to be but $2,450,077.48. 

Considering the beet-sugar industry, therefore, in the light 
of the evidence produced before the investigating committee, I 
am unable to see that the industry needs protection. I do not 
believe that it does. ’ 

But some one may say that the removal of the duty on sugar 
operates in the interest of the American Sugar Refining Co., the 
Sugar Trust. Is this true? In times past who appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee demanding the retention of the 
duty on sugar? Was it not the beet-sugar manufacturers? The 
beet-sugar manufacturer has been loudest in his demand for 
the retention of the duty on sugar. But who owns the stock 
in the beet-sugar factories of the United States? Officials of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., commonly known as the Sugar 
Trust, appeared before the Hardwick investigating committee 
and admitted that they owned 41 per cent of the stock in 11 
of the principal beet-sugar companies of the United States. 
These 11 companies produce more than 50 per cent of the beet 
sugar made in this country. The following information was 
furnished the committee by the Sugar Trust. 
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The American Sugar Refining Co.’s interest in beet-sugar companies, May 28, 1911. 


Names of companies, 


Alameda Sugar Co. ooo: 
Spreckels Sugar Co. eee do 


Utah-Idaho Sugar Co 


ane grap hh cance we weces sees 

Great Warten aT Cos tacinding DID Dagar’ 3 
rea es u; 0. U. Su 
Ca., and Scottsbluff.” $ vaca 


Michigan Sugar Co 
TOW ERLE CO see eee TE Pe Pen 
Carver County 
Menominee River Sugar Co ee} cee! 
Continental Sugar Co 5 


If, as suggested, the Sugar Trust is the party demanding the 
removal of the duty on sugar, we have this very anomalous 


situation. The Sugar Trust wants free sugar. The beet-sugar 
manufacturers want the tariff on sugar retained. The Sugar 
Trust owns 41 per cent of the capital stock of the beet-sugar 
factories, which produce over one-half of the entire beet-sugar 
production. The hyprocrisy of such a claim is apparent on its 
face. It may be that the American people will continue to pay 
the tax on such a theory without protest, but I doubt it. Cer- 
tainly legislation as important as this should not be predicated 
upon such a hypothesis. e 

That the Sugar Trust is anxious to retain the duty of $1.90 
per hundred pounds on sugar is apparent when we remember 
that it has scattered beet-sugar factories over 17 States, inter- 
ested local capital in them in order to give the investment local 
color, that it may make its demands through that capital to the 
Members of Congress in support of what seems to me to be an 
indefensible tax upon the American people. The tariff on sugar 
yields to the Government about $53,000,000 annually. The sugar 
consumed in the United States is largely imported, and as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] said in 1894: 

The tariff on sugar became a direct tax upon the consumer, and it 
was paid by him. 

But the $53,000,000 annually is not all that the consumer 
of sugar pays because of this tax. This amount is collected 
on imported sugar only. The Sugar Trust and the beet-sugar 


< nies, instead of the Government, collects an additional 


amount, equal to the tariff, on every pound of sugar which is 
produced in continental United States, the Hawatian Islands, 
the Philippine Islands, and in Porto Rico. The total consump- 
tion of sugar in the United States for the year 1910 was about 
3,350,000 tons. 

We received sugar from our insular possessions upon which 
we did not pay duty, as follows: 

From Porto Rico, 569,039,881 pounds; from the Hawaiian 
Islands, 1,110,594,466 pounds; from the Philippine Islands, 
175.869,739 pounds; or, 1,855,504,086 pounds of sugar from our 
insular possessions upon which no duty was collected. In ad- 
dition to this, we produced in continental United States of 
cane and beet sugar 1,775,838,000 pounds, on which no tariff 
duty was paid. Last year we consumed in the United 
States 7,360,126,811 pounds of sugar, on only 3,918,593,677 
pounds of which was a duty paid. We consume more than 
22 per cent of the world’s production of sugar, or 80 pounds of 
sugar for every man, woman, and child in the United States. 

The heavy tax on these consumers of almost 2 cents per 
pound for all the sugar they consume is unreasonable. 

For 10 years the Sugar Trust has been able to purchase raw 
sugar from Cuba and the West Indies for less than $2.20 per 
100 pounds, and the average freight on the same to New 
York has not exceeded 15 cents per 100 pounds, making the 
average cost of raw sugar to the Sugar Trust for the last 10 
years of less than $2.35 per 100 pounds. During this same 
period the English refiners purchased raw sugar in the open 
market on board ship in English ports at $2.37 per 100 pounds. 
The English refiners refined sugar and, for a period of 10 
years, sold it at wholesale at an average of $2.75 per 100 
pounds. The Sugar Trust in the United States during the same 
period has maintained an average wholesale price of $4.84 per 
100 pounds. The net result is that the wholesalers in this 
country have been obliged to pay an average of $2.09 more per 


Capital stock. 


Production 


ibi 


Pounds. 
$25.00 $745,825 $371, 250 12, 482, 400 
bh 5,000,000 2, 500, 000 €8, 452, 800 
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100. 00 550,000 416,500 
100. 00 000, 000 483, 700 
10.00 825, 000 300,000 
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100 pounds than was paid by the English wholesalers for 
refined sugar. During all that time we have maintained a 
tariff of $1.95 per 100 pounds on refined sugar, except for the 
year 1910, when the tariff was $1.90 per 100 pounds. 

In this connection the following table, compiled from the 
Statistical Abstract for 1910, completely demonstrates the 
proposition laid down by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne], that the duty on sugar is a direct tax on the consumer 
and is paid by him. 


Wholesale price of Gavan sugar per 100 pounds in New York, 
amburg, and Great Britain. 


+ 
Export 
rice at 
Year. Plam. 
burg. 


$2.64 $2. 58 $5.32 $2. 68 $2.74 $1.95 
2.29 2.17 5.05 2.76 2.75 1.95 
1.79 1.46 4.45 2.66 2.49 1.95 
2.11 2.24 4.63 2.52 2.39 1.95 
2.55 2.59 4.77 2,22 2.18 1.95 
3.00 2.72 5.25 2.25 2.53 1.95 
3.31 2.32 4.57 2.20 2.19 1.95 
2.40 2. 49 4.65 2,25 2.16 1.95 
2.63 2.69 4.95 2.32 2.42 1.95 
2.78 2.33 4,70 1.98 1.93 1.95 
3.22 2. 40 4.97 1.75 2.03 1.90 


It seems to me that an examination of this table can not fail 
to convince one that the tariff on sugar is a consumption tax, 
and that the consumer pays it. For each year from 1900 to 
1910, inclusive, it is demonstrated that the difference in the 
price of sugar at Hamburg and New York and Great Britain 
and New York was the amount of our tariff plus freight 
charges, insurance, and other expenses. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the increased cost to the consumers of sugar in the 
United States by reason of the protection that has been main- 
tained on sugar for the past 10 years amounts to at least the 
amount of the tariff. 

But it is said we are developing an industry in the United 
States. In 1902 we produced in continental United States 
1,097,862,181 pounds of sugar, but we consumed that year 
5,018,972,657 pounds of sugar. In 1910 we produced in conti- 
nental United States 1,775,388,000 pounds of sugar and con- 
sumed 7,360,126,811 pounds of sugar. In other words, during 
the last eight years we have increased our production of sugar 
677,475,819 pounds, while our consumption of sugar during the 
same period has increased 2,341,154,154 pounds, or our con- 
sumption has increased four times as fast as has our produc- 
tion. Eighty years ago we produced 49 per cent of the sugar 
we consumed; 70 years ago we produced 48 per cent of our 
consumption; 60 years ago we produced 47 per cent of our con- 
sumption; and to-day, after a century of protection to the sugar 
industry, we are producing in continental United States only 
about 20 per cent of our consumption. At this rate, how long 
will it take to establish the sugar industry? It ought to occur 
to us that it is too costly to maintain this industry by taxing 
the consumers of sugar. 
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In 1883 the Government was collecting in the neighborhood 
of $80,000,000 annually more revenue than it could expend, 
and, over the protest of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Congress made a reduction of 8 cents per pound on tobacco. 
The suggestion of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WAR- 
BURTON] that if the Government faced a deficit by the removal 
of the duty on sugar the internal-revenue tax on tobacco be in- 
creased 8 cents per pound, is a good one. Such policy would 
more than secure the Treasury against a deficit by reason of 
the removal of this obnoxious tax. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] is no more a 
protectionist now than he was in 1894. When the Wilson bill 
was before the House, he said: 

We took the duty off in 1890, and reduced the price of sugar, be- 
cause we produced but 10 per cent of the sugar we used and imported 
90 per cent, and I hope that fact will get to the understanding of my 
friend from Kansas ihr. Simpson.] 

A vote for the restoration of the duty on sugar is a vote of $5,000,000 
a year to the gentlemen who own the sugar plantations in the Hawaiian 
Islands; it is a. vote of $10,000,000 a year to those who own the sugar 
plantations in Louisiana and other places in the South and West; and 
therefore I am opposed to voting a tariff on sugar. 

But in all justice to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] I should say that he argued at that time for the reten- 
tion of a bounty on sugar. While I am opposed to a tariff on 
sugar, if that industry needs assistance it should be extended in 
the way of a bounty raised by a tax on incomes, or a revenue 
tax upon luxuries, and not by a tax upon the necessities of life, 
which in the end must be paid by the man that toils. It is high 
time that we adopt a policy that will compel those who enjoy 
the luxuries of life to pay their just proportion of the cost of 
building and maintaining American industries. The tax to 
maintain such industries should be borne by the people accord- 
ing to their ability to pay it. The duty on sugar is a tax on 
hunger; if it is maintained it must, in a large measure, be 
paid by the man who can least afford to pay it—the man that 
toils. Let us remove this tax from a prime necessity and place 
it upon a luxury. 

I find myself in complete sympathy with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] and the 
late Senator Allison, when the Wilson bill was before Congress. 
If the duty on sugar was indefensible then, it is indefensible 
now. I agree with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
when he said: 

I oppose the restoration of the duty upon sugar, because it is putting 
a tax on every man’s breakfast of at least $1 a year for each person 
who sits down to that table. 

And I most heartily concur in what was said by the late 
Senator Allison: 

If I had my way about it I would strike from this bill every vestige 
which provides for a duty on sugar. and if additional revy- 
enue was required, I would look around among the luxuries that are 
consumed by our people and find that revenue. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “shall be admitted free of duty,” in line 10, 
page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the words “1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. LENROOT. As I listened to the remarks a few moments 
ago of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin] I wondered 
if the distinguished Speaker of this House [Mr. CLARK] or the 
distinguished leader of the majority [Mr. Unprerwoop] should 
be the nominee of the Democratic Party for President of the 
United States—I wondered if either of those gentlemen would 
visit the State of Colorado in the next campaign. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have voted for a number of tariff bills since 
the Democratic Party has come into power in this House, bills 
proposed by the Democratic majority, but, Mr. Chairman, I 
have never voted for a tariff bill that in my judgment would 
strike down a single industry in the United States. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] And because, Mr. Chairman, it is 
shown by all of the information at hand that this bill now 
pending, if enacted into law, will strike down the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States, I can not support the bill. 

But, Mr, Chairman, I do believe, and the evidence does show, 
that we can and ought to reduce the duty upon sugar, and we 
can reduce it very substantially without any injury to either 
the cane-sugar industry or the beet-sugar industry. The report 
of the Democratic special committee, as has been shown to-day, 
states that the cost of producing beet sugar in Germany—the 
lowest cost, the report states, in the world—is $2.41} a hun- 
dred, while in this country it is $3.54 per hundred, a difference 
of $1.123 a hundred pounds. 

And who is there on that side of the House who will say that 
that difference of $1.12} per hundred pounds will not wipe out 
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‘or the cane-sugar men in this country. 


the industry? But, Mr. Chairman, a tariff rate of $1 per hun- 
dred pounds, such as is proposed in the amendment I have sent 
to the desk, will give relief to the consumers in this country 
and at the same time do no injury to either the beet-sugar men 


It will reduce their 
exorbitant profits, but we ought to reduce them. 

Mr. Chairman, we have four sugar-beet factories in my 
State, Wisconsin, but I am not pleading that because we have 
four large factories in my State that we should stand pat on 
an unjust sugar duty. I believe in giving them a square deal; 
in giving them such a rate of duty as will enable them to exist 
and make a fair profit, but not one penny more. And I know, 
Mr. Chairman, that they are making an excessive profit now, 
because when their representative called upon me a few days 
ago he admitted that while he was sending sugar to New York 
based upon the New York price, the consumers of Wisconsin 
and the Middle West, Minnesota and Illinois, buying sugar 
from his factory, were compelled to pay the New York price 
plus the freight rate back to the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, allusion has been made to the 
fact that sugar was made free by the McKinley bill some 22 
years ago. I made the motion in that committee to put sugar on 
the free list, and I did make the remark just read. What were 
the facts? In 1890 we were producing of Louisiana cane sugar 
130,413 tons. We produced of beet sugar 2,203 tons only. We 
consumed about 1,500,000 tons. So that we produced in this 
country about 10 per cent of what we consumed. Everybody 
knows in sober, reflective moments, and even the other side 
would acknowledge, that where we put a duty upon an article 
and only 10 per cent of that article is produced here it would 
have ho appreciable effect on the price. I do not mean the duty; 
I mean the production. And I admitted then, as I admit now, 
that under those circumstances the duty was substantially added 
to the price. What is the difference? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PAYNE. The “boss” only allows me five minutes, and 
I can not yield. But, Mr. Chairman, what is the condition 
now? Why, we produce in this country 1,711,000 tons of sugar, 
sugar that is free of duty, in this country, and produced here, in 
Porto Rico, and in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

We produce in this country, that pays no duty, nearly half of 
the sugar that we consume. Cuban sugar paid only 80 per cent 
of the full duty. Only 75,000 tons came from Europe and paid 
the full duty. Is there any gentleman here so simple-minded 
as to believe that that reduction has no influence on the price? 
If so, let him read the testimony before the Hardwick commit- 
tee, that when the beet-sugar crop came in it reduced the price 
of sugar, and when the Porto Rican crop came in it reduced the 
price of sugar, and when the crop came in from Cuba, with a 20 
per cent reduction of duty, it reduced the price of sugar in this 
country and reduced it below the price of foreign sugar and the 
duty added. It has been demonstrated by the Tariff Board that 
the duty does not add to the price where there is competition, 
and there are cases in that report where not half of the duty 
was added to the price. But we are not in the same position we 
were in 20 years ago, when the Republican Party removed this 
duty and still kept up ample protection by a 2-cent-per-pound 
bounty paid to the producer. The gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. WARBURTON] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
DERWOOD] are quarreling over the paternity of this act. 

Mr. WARBURTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, Mr. Chairman, I remember only a short 
time ago the gentleman from Alabama was interrupted in debate 
here by a colleague [Mr. CLAYTON] and asked why he did not 
bring in a bill for free sugar, and he said: 

When we want to play fast and loose with the Treasury of the United 
States, we will bring in a bill for free sugar. 

It is currently reported that two weeks ago the gentleman 
from Alabama wanted a duty of a centa pound on sugar, and he 
wanted an excise tax of a quarter ofa cent a pound. He thinks he 
has discovered something now whereby he can get $20,000,000 on 
an income tax, provided he can get the Supreme Court of the 
United States to follow out the decision of those two gentlemen 
who went out from the committee to decide that point, and so 
reverse themselyes. Whether they got the information in the 
corridors of the House Office Building or not, or wherever they 
got it, they came back and reported that there was no doubt of 
its being constitutional, and hence they voted it in. [Applause 
and laughter on the Republican side.] 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. WARBURTON] is entitled 
to credit if he desires it, but I want to put in my claim that 22 
years ago I moved in committee to put sugar on the free list, 
at a time, Mr. Chairman, when we did not have the magnificent 
sugar industry in this country that we have to-day, and when 
the sugar refiners did not ask for free sugar and were not the 


only people in the United States that seemed really to want it. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, it seems remarkable how our Democratic 
friends simply skim over the surface and give no thought or 
study to the very important questions connected with the tariff 
and the revenue, They seem to think that if it was justifiable 
in 1890 to put sugar on the free list, it is justifiable to-day. 
They take no thought whatever of the changed conditions that 
have come about in the production and consumption of sugar 
in the last 22 years. In 1890 we had revenue laws that pro- 
. duced $100,000,000 annually and more of surplus revenue. We 
had used it in purchasing all the outstanding bonds in sight 
that could be bought, at a high premium, and still the revenue 
was coming in. The committee looked about to cut out some 
revenue producer in our revenue laws that would offset the 
greater part of this $100,000,000 and bring our revenues down 
more nearly to the point of the demands that could legitimately 
come upon them. Here was sugar producing $48,000,000 annu- 
ally of revenue, and by cutting that off, together with other 
revenues cut out by the bill, we largely accomplished the object. 
But to-day, so well balanced was the tariff act of 1909, that the 
annual revenue is just about equal to the annual expenditure. 
No more evenly balanced revenue measure, in proportion to our 
annual expenditures, was ever devised. 

Our friends do not seem to realize that cutting off from 
$52,000,009 to $60,000,000 annually by putting sugar on the free 
list will ineyitably produce a deficit, or if they do, they have 
failed most painfully in substituting anything that will produce 
$60,000,000 of revenue to take the place of the sugar duty. 
They cut off the revenue sure enough, but they enact a lawsuit 
in the way of an income tax, when the United States Supreme 
Court has already decided against it. In the expressive lan- 
guage of the chairman to his colleague [Mr. Crayton], they 
no longer hesitate to “play fast and loose” with the United 
States Treasury. They say that their measure is constitu- 
tional, notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
they say, with equal assurance and with no more foundation in 
fact, that their measure will produce $60,000,000 in revenue. 
They produce no calculation, no facts from which one can 
judge of the amount of revenue which such an act would pro- 
duce if constitutional and in good working order. They can 
not answer the statement made by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. LonewortH], which shows conclusively that the proposed 
act, working at its best, would not produce $20,000,000 annually. 

But they assert that putting sugar on the free list would save 
annually to the consumer here from 1} to 2 cents a pound. In 
the light of facts that assertion is utterly absurd. It is true 
that the removal of the duty in 1890 removed nearly 2 cents 
a pound on the wholesale price of sugar. It had some effect on 
the retail price, but the ultimate consumer got a disappointing 
amount of good out of it. But then we produced only 10 per 
cent of what we consumed; the other 90 per cent paid the full 
duty. Of course in that case the entire duty was added to the 
price. But it is well known to people who have made any 
study of economic questions that wherever any substantial part 
of the consumption of a duty-paid article is produced in the 
country duty free, the price goes down, often to the whole 
amount of the duty; but there is always a substantial reduc- 
tion. Since the report on wool, it takes a yery brave and 
brazen-faced man to deny this proposition. 

I will place in the Recorp the annual production of sugar 
from 1877 to 1911, showing the production in Hawaii, conti- 
nental United States, beet and cane stated separately, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands. This table shows the 
production in the United States of beet and cane sugar in the 
year 1890, the date of the McKinley law, 132,616 long tons. 
The following table shows the sugar produced in United States 
and Cuba and consumed in United States: 

Production of sugar, 1877 to 1911. 


United 
Hawaii | states beet Louisiana | Porto Rico | Cuba cane | Philippines 


Year. | cane sugar. cane sugar. | cane sugar. sugar. cane sugar. 


ng . | Long tons. ms. | Metric tons. i 
ISTE soe 111,417 100 122 57,742 000 
1878.. 17,156 100 „671 77,21 000 
1879.. 200 106,910 09, 489 000 
1880. . 1,200 76, 654 52,492 000 
1881. 500 121,867 56,778 000 
ae 500 +373 80,068 000 
1883.. 500 135, 297 77,635 |, 397 
1884 535 128, 443 96, 808 558, 937 
1885 948 94,376 88, 900 631, 000 
1886. 96, 600 127, 968 77,635 731,723 
1887.. 94,983 800 80, 859 96, 868 646, 578 
1888. 105, 307 2,055 157,971 60,087 656,719 
1889..... 1 1,861 144, 877 63,403 560, 333 
18900 2,203 130,413 58,167 632,368 

i Sept. 9, 1876, Hawaiian reciprocity, admitting Hawsiian sugar to the United 
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194.320 

230, 922 

225, 221 229,044 

3 212,051 202, 093 

2 314,000 178,009 

53,825 345, 261 76,000 

132, 000 35.000 308, 543 62,785 

270,000 80,000 635, 856 55, 409 

310,000 85, 000 850, 181 478, 637 

300, 000 85, 000 t998, 878 90, 009 

215, 000 130,000 | 1,040,228 84,000 

335, 000 145,000 | 1,163,258 106, 875 

330, 000 213,000 | 1,178,749 145,525 

230, 000 210,000 | 1,427,673 145, 500 

5 340,000 200, 000 961,958 135,374 

908-9 ... 355,000 245,000 | 1,513,582 7150, 000 
1909-10... 335, 000 308,000 | 1,804,349 120, 000 
1910-11 .. 311,000 320,000 | 1,900, 000 150,000 


— SS SS — — — — 
‘ aa Boag 1897, Dingley tariff bill passed, affording protection to home sugar 
ndustry. 
21897-1910, long tons. 1898 Hawaii annexed. Free-trade relations permanently 
hen Pet 1900, Porto Rican sugar admitted to United States at 85 per cent reduc- 


tion uty. 
July 26, 1901, Porto Rican sugar admitted to United States free of duty. 
Pied 1, 1902, Philippine sugar admitted to United States at 25 per cent reduction 
y. 
Deb. 27, 1903, Cuban sugar admitted to United States at 20 per cent reduction 


of duty. 
5, 1909, Philippine sugar to extent of 300,000 tons annually admitted to 
U; States free of duty. “A 


from V 
& Gray. Louisiana 
others are “exports.” 

Last year, of the sugar consumed in the United States, there 
was produced as follows—the figures being in long tons, except 
Porto Rico, where it is metric tons— 


; 1910-11 estimated by Willett 
States beot sugar figures are production’’; all 
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United States: 
eet NORE ee 311; 000 
ane ea 4 
Porto an —.— „000 
Philippine Islands ~-- 150,000 


making a total of 1,711,000 tons of sugar that entered into con- 
sumption in the United States, duty free. There was also pro- 
duced in Cuba 1,900,000 tons that entered into consumption, pay- 
ing a duty equal to only 80 per cent of the duty on other sugars 
imported from abroad. The total of the sugars thus entering 
into consumption free of duty or with a reduction of 20 per 
cent lacked only 75,000 tons of supplying all the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States. It is evident that during the next 
year the natural growth and increase of production will give us 
all the sugar which we consume either free or paying 80 per cent 
of the duty under the present law. One-half the sugar entering 
into consumption will pay no duty and the other half will pay 
80 per cent of the present rates; or the average on the entire 
crop will pay an amount equal to only 40 per cent of the duty 
provided against foreign sugar. This is equivalent to six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Certainly with the laws remaining as they are to-day it is a 
good deal more likely that the duty collected will not exceed 
40 per cent of the duties prescribed on all sugars consumed in 
this country than it is to prove that the passage of this bill 
would be followed by a reduction of 2 cents a pound or of ił 
cents a pound on sugar. Al the authorities agree that free 
sugar, equaling more than one-half our consumption, has a 
marked effect in lowering prices here from year to year. 

Who are asking for free sugar? The refiners of the country. 
Refiner Claus Spreckels, president of the Federal Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., said before the Hardwick committee: 

- I ye have free trade—absolutely, (p. 2277 and 2278 of the hear- 
ngs). 

Charles R. Heike, secretary American Sugar Refining Co.: 

That (free trade) would destroy the industry absolutely in this coun- 
try, and I would approve of that (p. 292.) 

William G. Gilmore, of Arbuckle Bros., refiners: 


The thing to do is to take off the duty, and personally I would ad- 
vocate it (p. 1169). 

James H. Post, president National Sugar Refining Co.: 

If Congress did not need the revenue from sugar, I would like to see 
free sugar (p. 527). 
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William A. J. Jamison, of Arbuckle Bros.: 


If there was no tax on the importation of sugar, we would be able to 
run more constantly and sell more sugar. I th a cent a pound 
should be taken off at present, and later a little more, until the duty 
is entirely removed (pp. 1195, 1196). 


Edwin F. Atkins, vice president American Sugar Refining 


I think the independent refiners say truly that it is for the refiners’ 
interest to have a low rate of duty rather than a high rate of duty, and 
reduce the basis of value upon which they can sell (p. 174 Beet 
sugars are taking away the trade of the refiners year by year (p. 48). 

The testimony before the Hardwick committee shows con- 
clusively that if sugar was made free neither Louisiana with 
her cane sugar nor the Western States with their beet sugar 
could continue in the business. The loss would be too great. 
There would be no duty to make up the difference in the costs 
of producing sugar here and abroad. If this result should fol- 
low there would be an actual shortage in the world’s supply of 
sugar of 445,000 tons of beet sugar and the 311,000 tons of the 
Louisiana cane sugar, to say nothing of its effect upon the 
485,000 tons of Hawaiian sugar and the 320,000 tons of Porto 
Rican sugar. The price of sugar would inevitably advance. 

Another potent lesson is to be gathered from the experience 
of the past year. An alarm was sounded that the world’s beet- 
sugar crop would be 1,000,000 tons short last year, and on the 
strength of that alarm as to the world’s supply, prices went up 
to 74 cents a pound, almost doubling. The alarm afterwards 
proved groundless, founded on a fake or a mistaken report, and 
the price of sugar promptly went down in the markets of the 
world to the price prevailing before the scare. 

But when they actually strike down the production of sugar 
in the United States and take it from the world's supply sugar 
will not only go up to 72 cents, but will stay there until 
common sense prevails and the sugar factories of the United 
States are again opened. 

When we put sugar on the free list under the McKinley law 
we provided against any such collapse of American industries 
as would have followed by giving a bounty of 2 cents a pound 
upon all sugar produced here. This bounty acted not only as 
protection, but as a very active stimulus to the production of 
cane sugar in Louisiana, and the crop increased rapidly while 
the bounty law was in force. The gentleman from Alabama 
provides nothing to save the industry of producing sugar in this 
country from the biow it will receive if this bill should become 
a law. The producers of sugar get no encouragement from him 
except the everlasting smile of assurance that no business inter- 
ests will be affected by this radical revolution of the policy of 
125 years under the tariff on sugar; by this radical departure 
from the policy of every nation under the sun, each of which 
has as great or greater duty upon sugar than the United States 
has now. Let them no longer cite the act of 1890 as a precedent 
for this action. We did not “play fast and loose” with the 
Treasury of the United States. We did not make a bill which 
created a deficit in the revenues of $60,000,000, and we were 
careful to guard and protect the sugar interests in the State of 
Louisiana, 

We gave them something besides a smile and an assurance in 
words. We gave them a bounty fully equal to the difference in 
cost. 

Gentlemen of the majority, you intended one of two things 
when you introduced these two bills. Of course, you had no 
hope whatever that either would become a law during this Con- 
gress, and you put them in hoping that they might help in the 
next presidential election; and I am bound to consider you as 
possessed with the idea that if you should get the three branches 
of the Government you would enact into law not only these two 
bills but all the other bills which have been introduced in this 
Congress, If you could write them on the statute book now 
your fond hopes would be turned into the ashes of disappoint- 
ment. And yet I could hardly wish you to get as overwhelming 
a defeat as we did following the passage of the McKinley bill 
when we put sugar on the free list. 

I rejoice in the bills that you have offered and in the work 
which you haye done during this Congress. The people do not 
believe your empty promises. They see that you are ruining 
business; that your policy would destroy not only the capitalist 
but the labor interests of the country. The people are becoming 
alarmed, and you will hear and feel the rise of indignation of 
the people of the United States in November next, 

Mr. CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, a little while ago the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Proury] made one of the 
characteristic remarks, that have been so plentiful in this de- 
bate, when he propounded this proposition: “ Suppose,” said he, 
“that the sugar syndicate of Europe should make up its mind 
not to let America have any sugar. What would we do then?” 
The inference then must be that he believes that American en- 


terprise, American agriculture, American success, and American 
industry would go out of business rather than go to work and 
feed and keep the people of the United States out of the re- 
sources of this wonderful country. Did ever masked selfishness 


grin so mockingly? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, that is typical of the logic of the gentlemen on the 
other side. It is just about as logical as all the arguments that 
we have heard here about the silent mills, the rusting ma- 
chinery, the smokeless chimneys, the gathering of bats in the 
mining shafts, and so on, because a majority of this House dares 
to stick up for a program that will carry out the will of the 
American people as expressed in the elections. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Now, gentlemen, you might as well face the fact that with 
all your calamity howling, the time has come when neither the 
standpatters, the representatives of special privilege on that 
side of the House, or their allies on this side of the House, will 
ever again be permitted to do with this tariff bill what they did 
to the Wilson bill [loud applause], and never again will the 
Democracy be throttled in the household of its friends by the 
forces of special privilege, and those who have practiced and 
built up power under the rule of gentlemen who have nothing 
but the wail of ruin left in their statesmanship. A party that 
had so long the confidence and trust of the American people, 
and which in its day did such magnificent work for liberty, 2 
party that has now no higher statesmanship than references to 
calamity, silent spindles, drawn fires, stopped locomotives, and 
all else in that line with which to emphasize their arguments 
must be pitied indeed. You are in the wrong day now, because 
there is a new generation in the field, and you shall not be per- 
mitted to thwart Democracy in the work it has to do in lifting 
unnecessary burdens from the shoulders of the people. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WARBURTON] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. WARBURTON. May I not have five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on the pending amendment is 
exhausted in two minutes. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I want to give a short history of the 
Wilson bill, Mr. Chairman, and I can not give it in two minutes. 
[Laughter. 1 

The McKinley bill placed a duty of one-half a cent on re- 
fined sugar, one-half a cent a pound, and gave a bounty of 2 
cents a pound. The Wilson bill, as it came into the House from 
the committee, placed the duty on refined sugar at a quarter of 
a cent a pound, with a sliding scale on the bounty. By the 
motion, I think, of the gentleman from New York, the one- 
quarter of a cent was stricken out, and all reference to the 
bounty provision was also stricken out. 

Mr. PAYNE. What gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WARBURTON. The gentleman who is addressing me 
now. [Laughter.]. I will read his own words. 

Mr. MANN. Read his amendment. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I will read his words. He said: 

The time came for the preparation of a tariff bill. It came to the 
House from the Ways and Means Committee with a oe rotective duty for 
the trust and free sugar for the producer. The Democratic House, 
aided by a solid Republican vote. made sugar free in the bill, and in 
that way it went to the Senate. Then the State of Louisiana demanded 
the fulfillment of the Democratic pledge. 

Mr. PAYNE a moment ago said that the sugar industry had 
not increased much from 1890 to 1894. When he made his 
speech the cane-sugar industry had more than doubled. It had 
run up from 300,000,000 pounds to 610,000,000 pounds. The 
beet-sugar industry had increased from 4,000,000 pounds to 
44,000,000 pounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time on the pending amendment has expired. The Clerk 
will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “shall be admitted free of du 
2, and insert in Meu thereof the follow ing: “ ninety- 
hundredths of 1 cent per pound.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the words “shall be admitted free of duty,” in line 10, on 
page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the words “1 cent per pound.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


„line 10, page 
ve and one-half 
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Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division on that 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman comes too 
late. The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4 out the paragraph from line 7 to line 10, both inclusive, on 

59 CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2. Saccharine, 65 cents per pound. 


Mr. MONDELL and Mr. WARBURTON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] is recognized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am not sure whether this is a sufficient tariff on 
saccharine or not, but I am quite confident that the amounts 
proposed in the last two amendments would not be sufficient to 
protect sugar. a 

Mr. Chairman, it may be possible that the present duty on 
sugar might be lowered somewhat without the destruction of 
the American sugar industry, but we have not at this time suf- 
ficient information on the subject to enable us intelligently to 
pass upon that question. But when gentlemen say, as one gen- 
tleman said on this side a moment ago, that he did not know and 
scarcely believed that any duty was necessary for the main- 
tenance of the sugar industry in this country, it seems that 
he and other gentlemen making such statements have failed to 
read the record. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] stated the facts 
in his exhaustive speech on yesterday. He spent some time in 
trying to prove that we might be able to compete with the beet- 
sugar industry of Germany, and then, in answer to the query 
of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Howett] as to the effect on 
the sugar industry of the United States of free importations of 
cane sugar from the Tropics, he threw his hands up and said 
in substance: Of course, no beet-sugar industry, either here or 
in Europe, can stand the competition of tropical-grown cane 
sugar.” And he stated the facts. 

It is not altogether a question of competition with the beet 
sugars of Germany and Europe, although our beet-sugar indus- 
try would be put out of business by that competition. But the 
destruction of the industry in this country would come from the 
competition of the great tropical cane-growing regions that can 
produce cane sugar at a price not to exceed 14 cents a pound. 
Nobody denies that, and does anybody believe that you can 
make sugar either from the cane or from the beet in the United 
States and pay American wages at any such price? 

I want to say to my friends on this side who propose to vote 
for this bill that they can not be on both sides of this question 
at one and the same time. Members may justify themselves in 
voting for this bill on the ground that, without regard to its 
effect on American industries, there should be cheaper sugar 
in this country, and that it may be for a time, at least, secured 
by this legislation. But men can not take at one time both 
horns of the dilemma. Free sugar means the wiping out of the 
sugar industry in the United States, and the man who votes for 
free sugar votes to wipe out the American sugar industry. 
Anyone who is prepared to do that can vote for this bill, but no 
one ean vote for this bill and lay the flattering unction on his 
soul that we can maintain the sugar industry of this country 
and still put sugar on the free list. 

This bill means destruction to the sugar industry of this 
country, just as much as if we should issue letters of marque 
and reprisal for the destruction of sugar property to the value 
of £200,000,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this particular paragraph close in five miu es. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and insert therein an address made by the 
Hon. ORA FT CLARK at Frankfort, Ky., before the members of 
the legislature of that State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by 
the insertion of the address named. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the address referred to: 

ADDRESS or Hon. CHAMP CLARK BEFORE THE KENTUCKY LEGISLATURE, 
FRANKFORT, Ky., Marcy 8, 1912. 

“T am profoundly grateful to the members of the Kentucky 
Legislature for their cordial invitation to address them. I was 
born within 14 miles of the spot where I now stand. There is 


See aes 


an old saying, ‘Once a Kentuckian, always a Kentuckian,’ and, 
while I am ineffably proud of the imperial Commonwealth of 
Missouri, which has honored me so often and so highly, I never 
come within sight of the Kentucky hills or hear the name of the 
State without a pleasant palpitation of the heart. Here as a 
boy and youth I worked on a farm, clerked in a country store, 
taught school, and secured the principal part of my education. 
Neither time nor absence has diminished my affection for the 
dear old Commonwealth where I first looked forth upon this 
glorious world, and where my mother’s people haye dwelt since 
the first white settlement. For this reason and for a great 
3 others it is a great pleasure for me to be with you here 
y. 
“To-day I came through Lexington, where I attended the 
university for more than three years—pleasant and profitable 
ears. 
85 “Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care, 


Time but the impression deeper makes 
As streams th channels deeper wear. 


DEMOCRATS IN FIGHTING FETTLE. 


“The Democrats are in the finest fighting fettle they have 
been in since the campaign of 1892. From the convening of the 
extraordinary session of Congress in 1893 till the 19th of March, 
1910, the day on which we completely upset and demolished 
the standpat Republican machine in the House, the Democrats 
put in most of their time fighting each other, and constituted a 
weak, wrangling, jangling, dispirited, despised minority, always 
expecting defeat. But a change came over the spirit of their 
dream. They got together on the 19th of March, 1910. Every 
Democrat toed the mark on that historic occasion. ‘Twas 
worth 10 years of peaceful life, one glance at that array,’ and 
they have been together ever since. The getting together of 
the Democrats after so many years of wandering in the wilder- 
ness will constitute one of the most interesting and instructive 
chapters in parliamentary history. It was a work of infinite 
toil, patience, and forbearance. To use a common expression, 
it was accomplished by constantly rubbing the hair the right 
way of the hide. Though I was minority leader at that time, 
I do not deserve all of the credit by a long shot. Every Demo- 
cratic Member of the House of the Sixty-first Congress is en- 
titled to his full share of the honor. In the words of Admiral 
Schley, after his famous victory, There's glory enough for all.’ 
We not only remodeled and liberalized the rules and restored 
to each Member his quantum of power, which had been grad- 
ually usurped by the House machine, but we put up such a fight 
against the iniquities of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill as to 
challenge the attention of the entire country. 

“The splendid record of the Democrats of the House in the 
Sixty-first Congress elected the Democratic House in the Sixty- 
second Congress, and also elected several Democratic United 
States Senators and six Democratic governors to replace Repub- 
lican Senators and governors. I undertake to say without fear 
of successful contradiction that no minority in any parlia- 
mentary body of the world ever made such a record. On that 
record and on the magnificent record of the Democratic House 
and the Democrats of the Senate in this Congress we must make 
the fight this year, not only for the Presidency, but also for 
the House and Senate. 

In all fairness it should be stated that the insurgent Re- 
publicans who helped us win our victories in the Sixty-first 
Congress acted nobly and deserye their share of the honor, 
They took their political lives in their hands and fought cour- 
ageously and patriotically. 

KEPT FAITH WITH PEOPLE. 

“We have absolutely kept faith with the people. We have 
redeemed or are in process of redeeming every promise that we 
made in order to win the election. The people deserve to be 
treated honestly, fairly, candidly, and courageously. In seeking 
office men should say what they mean and mean what they say. 
Pledges made in order to win an election should be religiously 
fulfilled after the election. The people are entitled to that 
square deal of which we hear so much and see so little. We 
achieved the success of 1910 on six principal promises: 

“First, to liberalize the rules of the House, which we have 
done. 

“Second, to submit a constitutional amendment for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by popular vote. This the 
House did so far as it is possible for the House to do anything. 
The Senate added certain amendments which threw it into 
conference; but I have faith that before the session ends the 
conferees will agree and the amendment will be submitted. 

„Third, we promised to economize, and we are doing it. 

Fourth, we promised to pass a bill compelling the publication 
of campaign contributions and disbursements before the election, 
and we did that. 
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„Fifth, we promised to admit New Mexico and Arizona as 
two separate States, and that has been done. Full-fiedged Rep- 
resentatives from these two Commonwealths now sit in the 


House. It was a great pleasure for me to swear them in. 

“Sixth, we promised to revise the tariff downward. There 
was nothing equivocal about our pledge in that regard. We are 
fulfilling that pledge as rapidly as possible. We determined to 
pass one bill for each schedule instead of one blanket revision 
of the 14 schedules in one bill for three reasons: First, because 
some schedules are essentially worse than the others; second, 
because the plan of one bill for one schedule reduces logrolling 
to the minimum; third, becanse we thought we had better 
chances of getting the bills through the Senate, which turned 
out to be true, for it must never be forgotten that we have not 
a Democratic majority in the Senate. We also thought we 
would have a better chance of getting the bills past the Presi- 
dent. It turned out that in this we were mistaken, for the 
President vetoed all our bills, thereby precipitating a tariff fight, 
which is still on. 

TARIFF BILLS PASSED. 

“The tariff bills which we passed at the extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress would have saved to the American people 
about $500,000,000 a year, and at the same time they would have 
raised about as much revenue as the Payne tariff bill raises. 
Five hundred million dollars a year is about $5 a head for every 
man, woman, and child betwixt the two seas. On an average a 
family in the United States, which is the unit of civilization, 
contains five and a half persons. That would have been a say- 
ing of about $27.50 to the family. To some people this may 
seem like a small economy, but the average head of a family 
in the United States receives only about $400 per annum, and 
it is a cruel outrage to take from him $27.50 of his meager 
income and hand it over to the tariff barons. President Taft's 
veto of our tariff bills at the extraordinary session will pro- 
long the present session for ‘at least two months. Some people 
think that we went too far in the tariff bills; others think we 
did not go far enough. That the average citizen indorses our 
action is demonstrated beyond even the shadow of a doubt by 
the fact that in the elections last year where the tariff was 
made the principal issue we won. That was the case in Massa- 
chusetts, where Gov. Foss made his fight on the tariff issue 
almost entirely, and at the by-elections for Congressmen in 
Nebraska and Kansas. In the latter State we elected two 
Democratic Congressmen to take the place of two Republicans, 
the first Democrats to sit in the House from the Sunflower 
State for a decade. We are now engaged in passing more tariff 
bills. We have already passed bills revising the metal schedule 
and the chemical schedule. In a few days we will pass one 
putting sugar on the free list, and in order to raise the reyenues 
which we lose on sugar we are extending the corporation tax 
so as to include individuals on net incomes above $5,000, which 
is to all intents and purposes an income tax, which the con- 
sensus of opinion among lawyers holds to be constitutional. 
We substitute a tax on the incomes of those who are best able 
to pay taxes for a tax on consumption, which bears heaviest 
on those least able to pay taxes. We relieve the people of 
about $150,000,000 of taxes which are paid on sugar, an article 
of prime necessity, $53,000,000 of which went into the Treas- 
ury of the United States and a Jarge part of the rest into the 
coffers of the Sugar Trust; but the corporation tax will raise 
about $52,000,000, every cent of which goes into the Treasury 
of the United States. I feel reasonably certain that the vast 
majority of the American people will indorse these measures. 
In my judgment a graduated income tax, with reasonable exemp- 
tions, is the fairest and most just tax that was ever levied. It 
seems that the constitutional amendment authorizing an in- 
come tax will be ratified at no distant day by the requisite 
number of States. ‘Then we will levy a graduated income tax, 
which will bring into the Treasury of the United States some- 
thing over $100,000,000 per annum, which will give us a freer 
hand in revising the tariff. In the passage of the bills which 
I have mentioned we have literally obeyed the mandate of the 
Democratic platform adopted at Denver, which declared in 
favor of an income tax and in favor of reducing the tariff 
gradually, It must be taken and accepted that no good Amer- 
ican citizen wants to see any legitimate industry in the country 
injured. Under the hothouse process of the high protective 
tariff business in the United States has been for many years on 
an artificial basis. Clearly the makers of the Denver platform 
recognized this fact. Hence they advocated the reduction of 
the tariff gradually, so that business could readjust itself to the 
new order of things. 

TARIFF MOTHER OF TRUSTS. 


“That the tariff is the mother of trusts there can be no ques- 
tion. Cutting the tariff down to a reasonable basis approxi- 


mating the revenue standard as nearly, as possible will have a 
very strong tendency to put the trusts out of business, a result 
which is desired by a very large majority of the American peo- 
ple. The truth is that if they had been honestly and vigorously 
prosecuted since the enactment of the antitrust law, there would 
not be a trust in America to-day. The antitrust law should be 
enforced in all its features. There is no reason why a small 
criminal should be prosecuted and a great criminal should go 
scot free. There is no reason why small criminals should be 
sent to prison and big criminals let off with a fine. When 
Thomas Jefferson deliyered his first inaugural address, which 
has become a classic, he enunciated the Democratic creed. One 
proposition in that creed runs in this wise, ‘Equal and exact 
Justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or 
political.” Wiser words never fell from human lips, and the 
Democrats stand pledged, if intrusted with power in all the 
branches of government, to execute all the laws, including the 
antitrust law. If that law can not be used to punish all crimi- 
nals that it is intended to punish, we stand pledged to amend 
it so that it will reach them all. 
TARIFF AND TRUST ISSUES. 

“In my judgment, while there are many important questions 
pending before the American people in one form or another, 
the tariff question and the cognate question of abolishing the 
trusts will be the overshadowing issue in the impending cam- 
paign. It has been given out in a manner which seems au- 
thoritative that President Taft proposes to veto any tariff bills 
that we pass. We welcome the issue. We do not believe that 
it can be blinked, postponed, minimized, or shunted out of the 
way. The present tariff law raises about $330,000,000 a year, 
which goes into the Treasury of the United States. It is esti- 
mated by statisticians that every time $1 goes into Uncle Sam's 
coffers under the high protective system about $5 goes into the 
pockets of the tariff barons. If that be true, then the high 
protective tariff system costs the people of the United States 
about a billion and a half a year, It is a gross outrage and a 
cruelty upon the taxpayers of the land. The Democratic theory 
is and always has been that in adjusting the tariff in order to 
raise the requisite amount of revenue the highest rates ought 
to be levied on luxuries and the lowest or none at all on the 
necessaries of life, and that is precisely the kind of a bill and 
bills on the tariff which we will pass if we ever get possession 
of the White House, the House of Representatives, and the 

te all at once, r 

“Of course, in the short time which I can consume on this 
occasion it is impossible to give many of the particulars of the 
enormities and iniquities of the Payne tariff bill. One or two 
must suffice for the purposes of this address. In this change- 
able climate blankets and woolen clothing are absolutely neces- 
sary to comfort and good health. The rich and the poor alike 
must have them, and yet on blankets 9 feet long, valued at not 
over 40 cents per pound, the rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill are 
83 cents per pound specific plus 50 per cent of ad valorem. 
When worked out into ad valorem rates they amounted in 1904 
to a tax of 1824 per cent. To make it still plainer, when you go 
to a store and buy a blanket for $2,823, $1 is what the blanket 
is worth, and all that it is worth; the other $1.823 is what you 
pay for the poor privilege of paying $1 for a blanket that is 
only worth $1. To show how nearly prohibitive these rates are, 
it is only necessary to state that in 1907, the last year for which 
I have the figures, there was imported into the United States 
only $40.20 worth of that sort of blankets, on which the Govern- 
ment collected a tariff of $60.58. During that year millions of 
dollars worth of that sort of blankets were used in the United 
States—domestic blankets to the value of which was added the 
tariff, not one cent of which went into the United States Treas- 
ury but every cent of which went into the pockets of the tariff 
barons. Anybody who wants to can vote for that outrageous 
sort of a law. I will not do it. I will go out of public life 
forever before I will do it. My public career may be long or it 
may be short, but whenever I retire or am retired to private life 
it will be with my own self-respect intact. 

“The history of Congress for the last three years demon- 
strates beyond all cavil that there is no hope of relief from 
burdensome tariff taxes at the hands of the Republicans. They 
carried the election of 1908 on the promise to revise the tariff 
downward. Having gotten in they revised it upward. They 
revised it up and passed a bill so bad that though the roster of 
the House showed a Republican majority of 47 we lacked only 
5 votes of recommiting it, which would have killed it as dead as 
the men who lived before the flood. For raising the tariff when 
they had promised to lower it the Republicans were overthrown 
in 1910. When in the Sixty-second Congress we passed bills to 
make moderate reductions in certain schedules the President 
yetoed them, notwithstanding the fact that he had himself de- 
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clared that the rates of the woolen schedule were too high and 
ought to be revised. We took him at his word, and the first 
tariff bill we passed was the one to scale down the tariff rates 
of Schedule K. His vetoes demonstrated the fact that he has 
gone over to the standpatters, bag and baggage. They have 
absolute control of the party machinery. 

„There is no hope of any relief at their hands. How, then, 
. can relief from these tariff burdens which have become intoler- 
able be secured? The only remedy is to elect a Democratic 
President, a Democratic Senate, and a Democratic House. The 
newspapers, the magazines, and stump speeches are full of 
theories and generalizations, but an ounce of performance is 
worth a ton of theory. I propose to state bluntly and frankly 
how I believe we can achieve success, which is the great desider- 
atum. The words ‘ progressive’ and ‘remedial’ as applied to 
legislation are used interchangeably in popular parlance, and I 
will so use them here. 

“ Progress is the law of life. To stand still is to stagnate 
and to stagnate is to perish. 

“Democrats desire progressive legislation. Independents and 
divers Republicans want it. The majority of the American 
people favor it. The only way to achieve it is at the hands of 
the Democrats. The Insurgent Republicans would, no doubt, 
enact some remedial legislation if they could, but the stand- 
patters are in the majority in that party, and it looks as though 
they will continue to dominate it indefinitely. It may be for 
years, and it may be forever. They have control of the Repub- 
lican machine and they will run it over the Insurgents ruth- 
lessly. 
sat SCANT SHOW FOR INDEPENDENTS. 

“The Independents, having no separate party organization, 
will make their influence felt at the polls by voting for those 
candidates who appear to most nearly approximate their stand- 
ard, but as they can entertain no reasonable hope of remedial 
legislation from the Republican Party so long as it is dominated 
by the standpatters, it is to be hoped that they will give us their 
aid and comfort by voting for Democratic candidates this year. 

“As the insurgent Republicans can achieve nothing except 
when working in conjunction with the Democrats, they would 
most easily and most certainly accomplish their purpose by 
voting for Democrats all along the line. ‘That is the only chance 
for the independents and insurgent Republicans to secure pro- 
gressive or remedial legislation. 

“The famous old receipt for cooking a hare applies with 
peculiar force to those desirous of progressive legislation-Alrst 
eatch your hare. In this exigency first elect a Democratic 
House, a Democratic Senate, and a Democratic President. That 
is the sine qua non of progressive or remedial legislation. 

“In order to reach this consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, all those who are opposed to the standpatters and to 
stand-pat policies must stand together. If they do this, they 
will triumph together; otherwise they will go down to defeat 
together. 

“We are politically somewhat in the same condition which 
wise old Ben Franklin described himself and his compatriots 
to be in when, after signing the Declaration of Independence, he 
exclaimed, Now, we must all hang together or we will all hang 
separately. 

“Consequently, holding the highest office that any Democrat 
has held in 15 years, I cordially invite all who desire to remedy 
existing evils to cooperate with us in our efforts to rescue the 
Government from the hands of the standpatters. 


ISSUER MUST NOT BE BEFOGGED. 


“T repeat that, in my judgment, the tariff and the cognate 
question of the trusts will constitute the overshadowing issues 
in the coming campaign. The Republicans will undoubtedly un- 
dertake to befog these issues and lure us away from the tariff 
question and the trust question, because they realize the fact 
that on the tariff question and the ttust question we will defeat 
them most decisively. Of course, there are subsidiary questicns 
of more or less importance, some of them of great importance, 
but the battle for tariff reform and the destruction of the trusts 
must be fought to a finish. On these questions we are undoubt- 
ediy in the right. We have justice on our side, and on them we 
should win a sweeping triumph. 

“*By their fruits ye shall know them’ is a rule established 
by highest authority. It is grounded in wisdom and in justice. 
By that rule we are ready to be judged. 

“In his speech nominating Gen. Grant for a third term, Ros- 

coe Conkling said ‘Gen. Grant’s fame rests not only on things 
spoken and things written but upon the arduous greatness of 
things done.’ That sentence fits the Democrats of Congress like 
a glove. 

“The Republicans seem to be utterly demoralized and split 
to pieces. The gulf which separates President Taft and his 


adherents from Col. Roosevelt and his advocates is as deep and 
wide and impassable as the gulf which separated Dives from 
Lazarus. Senator La Follette has declared their differences 
to be fundamental, and fundamental differences can not be 
reconciled or compromised. It looks as though nothing short 
of a miracle will reunite them. It is not, however, the part of 
wisdom for us to rely for success upon their dissensions, for 
they may accidentally get together. 

“ That their quarrels, unless composed, will help us there can 
be no doubt. But our chief reliance for success is to give to the 
people such a record for honest, intelligent, courageous, con- 
structive, progressive statesmanship as to convince the country 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that we are worthy of the con- 
tinued and enlarged confidence of the public. To do this we 
must lead in the enactment of all remedial legislation. That is 
our duty to our country and our kind. 

“That is the straightest, plainest, shortest, and easiest road to 
complete success. Pursuing that line of conduct, victory will 
perch upon our banners whether the Republicans patch up their 
differences or not. We hold our own fate absolutely in our own 
hands. Let us not Jose our golden opportunity through over- 
confidence or upon ill-advised reliante upon the quarrels and 
factional fights among our opponents. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of m 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on ne fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bornd in shallows and in miseries: 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” 


Mr. KAHN. Will not the gentleman make it 20 minutes? 

Mr. HAYES. I should like five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, that debate on this paragraph close in 10 minutes 
and on the next paragraph in 10 minutes. Then gentlemen 
will get the time they want. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let us know what the request is. Let the Chair 
state it so that we will see how the Chair understands it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph 
close in 10 minutes and on the next paragraph in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. That is, that only 10 minutes debate be allowed 
on this paragraph and 10 minutes debate on the next paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN That is the effect of the request. 

Mr. MANN. The effect as first stated would be to close all 
debate in 10 minutes on both paragraphs. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not mean that. I mean that there 
shall be 10 minutes debate on this paragraph and 10 minutes 
debate on the next paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if the Members of this 
House understand the extent to which our sugar industry has 
developed in the last 10 years under the infiuence of the pro- 
tective tariff. This great increase is a striking example of the 
results of protection. I have collected a few figures from the 
Bureau of Statistics which show this phenomenal increase. The 
years that I have compared are 1901 and 1911. They are as 


follows: 
Domestic production of sugar. 


1901 
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Beet-sugar production in California, 
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These figures, expressed in short tons, show that caue-sugar 
production in Hawaii increased from 347,500 tons in 1901 to 
568,000 tons in 1911, an increase of 220,500 tons, or 634 per cent. 
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In Porto Rico the production in 1901 was 81,500 tons, and in 1911 
it was 327,000 tons, an increase of 245,500 tons, or 301 per cent. 

In the Philippine Islands, in 1908, the year when the Philip- 
pine tariff act went into effect, the production was 51,500 tons. 
In 1911 it was 201,000 tons, an increase of 149,500 tons, or 290 
per cent, in four years. 

The cane-sugar industry of Continental United States in- 
creased from 311,887 tons in 1901 to 850,000 tons, in round num- 
bers, in 1911, an increase of 38,113 tons, or 12 per cent. 8 

The beet-sugar production of this country in 1901 was 86, 
tons. In 1911 it was 552,500 tons, an increase of 476,472 tons, or 
534 per cent. As we have millions of acres of land adapted to 
the cultivation of beets, the possible production of beet sugar in 
this country is almost unlimited. 

Our total production of sugar increased from 976,992 tons in 
1001 to 1,998,000 tons in 1911, an increase of 1,026,008 tons, or 
105 per cent. 

If the present conditions were to continue, how long would it 
take for our production to overtake our consumption of sugar in 
this country? It seems to be clear that in 10 or 15 years we 
should be supplying our own demands by the production of 
sugar in the United States and its Territories and possessions. 
Our total consumption increased from 2,750,000 tons in 1901 to 
8,835,000 tons in 1911, an increase of only 39} per cent, while 
the increase in our total domestic production was 105 per cent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How many people are engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in this country? 

Mr. HAYES. I can not state offhand, but it runs up into the 
tens of thousands, of course. 

In my own district I have three sugar factories in operation, 
one of which is the largest beet-sugar factory in the world. 
The production of sugar in California increased from 43,370 
tons in 1900 to 127,270 in 1910, an increase of 93,900 tons, or 
2164 per cent, although the factories were only increased by 2, 
10 being now in operation. Last year the farmers of California 
were paid $6,000,000 for 1,000,000 tons of beets. 

There are now in process of development in California two 
new beet-sugar factories which, of course, if this legislation is 
to become a law, will not be built, but must wait until the 
people of the United States come to the conclusion that it is 
better for them to produce the sugar that they consume than 
it is to pay the $100,000,000, which we now annually send out 
of the country, to the tropical islands or to Germany or France 
or some other foreign country to buy the sugar which our 
people consume. The following letter is self-explanatory: 

MARYSVILLE, CAL., March 7, 1912, 


Hon. E. A. Hares, Washington, D. O.: 


Sutter County is interested in a protective duty upon beet sugar. 
Before the end of the season, if the duty is retained, the beet-sugar 
industry there will have assumed large proportions. Outside capital 
has come to the county and the farmers have In contemplation the 

lanting of a large acreage to beets. The Alameda Sugar Co. is about 
70 begin the construction at Meridian of one of the argent sugar plants 
in the United States, but it is very doubtful if it will proceed if the 
duty is removed. I am voicing the wishes of the farming interest in 
Sacramento Valley in requesting you to use your influence to have the 
present duty retained. 

A. H. HEWITT, 

Speaker of the Assembly. 


Mr. WILLIS. Some gentleman upon the other side stated 
in debate yesterday that the German farmer got more for his 
beets than the American farmer received, and that the American 
beets had a higher percentage of sugar than the German beets. 
Can the gentleman give us any information upon that? 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
the German farmer receives about $4.50 per ton for his beets; 
the French farmer a little over $4 per ton for his. Last year 
the farmers in California received $6 per ton for their beets. 
The price in this country varies from $5.50 to $7 per ton. The 
beets in Germany produce about 174 per cent of sugar; they 
produced 17.61 per cent in California last year, not enough to 
account for any considerable part of the difference in the 
price. 

There is another consideration that should appeal strongly 
to every Member of this House, and that is the highly bene- 
ficial effect upon the soil produced by rotating beets with 
cereal and other crops. It has been demonstrated repeatedly 
in this country, as well as in Germany and France, that raising 
on land a crop of beets once in three to five years will increase 
the crops of cereals in the intervening years fully 100 per cent 
after a few years of this rotation. A crop of beets is better 
than fertilizer for this purpose. 

And yet, in spite of this fact, the gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle are willing to put sugar on the free list, when it 
is perfectly apparent to anyone who gives the subject unbiased 
consideration that the result must be to stop the growing of 
beets and to totally destroy one of the great and rapidly 
growing industries of this country. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3. Sugar candy and all confectionery not specially provided for in 
this act or in the first section of the act cited for amendment, valued 
at 15 cents per pound or less, and sugars after being refined, when 
tinctured, colored, or in any way adulterated, 2 cents per pound; valued 
at more than 15 cents sg pound, 25 per cent ad valorem. The 
weight and the valne of the immediate 3 other than the outer 
packing case or other 3 shall be included in the dutiable weight 
and the value of the merchandise. 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. Chairman, when the tariff rate on 
sugar was raised under the Dingley bill 65 cents per hundred- 
weight the tariff on beets to protect the farmer was under the 
same bill reduced from 25 per cent ad yalorem per ton to 10 
per cent ad valorem per ton, thus showing great love for the 
farmer. Ten per cent ad valorem may be protection enough 
for the farmer, as there were only some 35,000 tons shipped in 
here under this rate the past year from the fertile fields of 
Canada, where they have, according to the report of the Tariff 
Board, a cheaper average wage than in the United States. We 
presume those importations will increase from year to year to 
the satisfaction of the sugar factories. The farmer we hear 
so much of here is supposed to receive his benefits from the 
tariff second hand through the 1.95 cents per hundred pounds 
tariff on the finished product. Mr. Chairman, if the beet-sugar 
factories of this country were honestly capitalized and only 
striving to earn a fair return on an honest investment, and 
could show that they could not do so in competition with for- 
eign countries, I would stand with Members on this side in try- 
ing to protect those interests to that extent. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the sugar investigation and the speeches 
of various Members in this House show gross overcapitalization 
of those industries and that enormous earnings and dividends 
are being made and paid on not only cane refineries, but on over- 
capitalized sugar-beet factories throughout the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the time has arrived when the Con- 
gress of the United States should refuse longer by tariffs to 
foster and protect any industries the large majority of which 
are overcapitalized, and who are attempting to make the public 
pay interest and dividends on the same. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is time the ultimate consumer should receive some considera- 
tion as well us pampered manufacturers, under the specious 
plea of protection to the farmers. 

Next to flour the most important food element and product 
known to man is sugar, and it has the most intimate relation 
with his physical well-being, and I submit that we should treat 
this universal necessity with the greatest degree of liberality 
possible. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, my good friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] in speaking of the production of sugar in the islands of 
the Hawaiian group made the statement, in substance, that the 
workmen in the cane fields there were Chinese and Japanese, 
and that therefore he did not believe the measure of protection 
that is now afforded should be allowed. As a matter of fact, 
the number of Chinese and Japanese in the Hawaiian cane 
fields has been materially reduced within the last two or three 
years. Chinese coolies are no longer admitted to the islands, 
and after the experience of the planters during the strike of the 
Japanese about two years ago the latter were put into the class 
of undesirable citizens in the Territory. Almost all of the 
workmen in the cane fields of Hawail to-day are Caucasians. 
Twenty dollars a month is the amount of wage that is given 
to the Orientals, said the gentleman from Iowa. I think that 
is approximately true. The Caucasians receive at least 50 per 
cent more than that; but they all receive in addition to the 
cash wage house rent free, medical attendance free, fuel free, 
gardens with irrigation ditches and water running through them 
free. Some of the plantations maintain free nurseries for the 
children. So that when you figure together the value of these 
varlous allowances it makes a much more considerable wage 
than the gentleman from Iowa indicated. 

But what is the condition in regard to the growing of cane 
sugar in Hawaii? Practically every sugar plantation has to 
pump millions of gallons of water every day for irrigation 
purposes. One plantation alone, the Ewa plantation, uses 
80,000,000 gallons of water per day in irrigating its plantation. 
The cost of lifting that amount of water to the surface is no 
small sum. A number of pumping stations are installed. Their 
cost is not inconsiderable. In addition to that, the cost of 
carrying the sugar to the milis in Hawaii is generally much 
greater than it is in the tropical countries that produce sugar. . 
Many of the plantations were run for years over there before 
they paid a single cent of dividend, and yet people imagine that» 
the raising of sugar cane in Hawaii is an enormously profitable 
business. The Olaa plantation near Hilo, on the island of 
Hawaii, has never to this day paid a dividend, although millions 
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of dollars are invested in the enterprise. So it is with others. 
There is about one plantation in six that makes any considerable 
profit on the investment. 

The question of labor in Hawaii is a very serious one. It has 
been difficult to get the right kind of field labor. The producers 
of sugar in the islands are perfectly willing to pay a proper 
wage if they can get the right kind of labor; but even at the 
present time, with the existing duty, they are not able to com- 
pete with sugar raised in tropical countries. If the duty be 
removed, the industry will perish in the islands. Sugar cane 
planted in the island of Cuba does not have to be replanted for 
six or seven years. The ratoon crops, as the volunteer crops are 
called, come up every year for six or seven years). In Hawaii 
if they get two ratoon crops they are doing very well, indeed. 
Almost invariably in the fourth year they have to replant, and 
that is always a very considerable item of expense. Therefore 
I want to call attention to the fact that the statement made by 
my friend from Iowa is somewhat misleading as to the cost of pro- 
duction of sugar in the Hawaiian Islands, [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 


[Mr. JAMES addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill to the House—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will permit the gentleman to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROO T] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add a new section, to be numbered section 4, to read as follows: 


“Sec, 4. This act shall take effect from and after the Ist day of 
February, 1913.” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the effect of the amendment 
I have proposed is to postpone the operation of this bill, if it 
should become a law, until February 1, 1913. Mr. Chairman, I 
assert that as a general rule every Member of this House ought 
to vote upon a bill exactly as if his vote would either put that 
law upon the statute book if he voted for it, or mean its defeat 
if he voted against it. And, Mr. Chairman, I beleve that there 
is a sufficient sense of justice and fair play in the membership 
of this House that if they would apply that principle to this bill 
this amendment that I have now proposed would be adopted. 

Gentlemen who are familiar with the situation in this country 
know that contracts have now been made and signed between 
the beet-sugar manufacturers and the farmers for the crop of 
this coming year, binding contracts upon the beet-sugar manu- 
facturer that they can under the law be compelled to carry out. 
Now, gentlemen upon the other side, is it not enough that you 
penalize the beet-sugar manufacturer by destroying his industry 
without at the same time making him liable under the law to 
the farmers of this country for contracts made with them upon 
the theory and the basis that a reasonable protection would still 
be accorded him? There was nothing in your platform that 
declared for free sugar. You did declare for gradual reduction 
in tariff rates, and I believe that a reduction ought to be made 
with reference to sugar. But nowhere have you declared for 
free sugar, and it is not fair, it is not just, it is not equitable, 
in view of these contracts that are made and existing now to 
insist that this drastic law that you propose shall immediately 
go into operation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a yote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 
I do not care to discuss it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I must insist on my motion to rise. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have not had an opportunity to discuss this 
bill or offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the right to offer an amendment a prefer- 
ential motion over a right to rise and report the bill? The 
gentleman can move to rise at any time, of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is a 
preferential motion, but as the gentleman says he does not care 
to discuss the amendment, I will call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 4. That six months after the approval of this act if there is not 


a reduction in the cost of sugar to 


e consumer equal to the present 


duty this act shall become void, and the existing duty on sugar shall 


become effecti 


ve. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill H. R. 21213 back to the 
House, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 
The motion was agreed to. ; 
Accordingly, the Speaker haying resumed the chair, Mr. 
Apam, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” and 
had directed him to report the same to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill to its final passage. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 


recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PAYNE moves: 

To recommit the bill to the Committee on Ways and Means with in- 
structions to report the same back to the House amended so as to 
eliminate from the sugar schedule the Dutch standard color test, the 
differential on refined sugar, provide for a tariff on sugar that shall 
measure the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, and not in conflict with the terms of the treaty with Cuba, 


such cost of 
and report to 


roduction to be ascertained by scientific investigation 
made by the Tariff Board or some similar body. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit 
with instructions. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 102, nays 200, 
answered present“ 5, not voting 87, as follows: 


Aine 
Austin 
Bowman 


Anderson, Minn. 
Ansbe 


YEAS—102. 
Gardner, N. J. McCreary 
Good McKinley 
Green, Iowa McKinney 
Greene, Mass. McLaughlin 
Hanna MeMorran 
Harris adden 
Hartman Malby 
Haugen Mann 
Hayes Miller 
Henry, Conn Mondell 
Higgins Moon, Pa. 
Hin Mott 
Howell Needham 
Howland Parran 
Hughes, W. Va. Patton, Pa. 
Humphrey, Wash. Payne 
Jackson Pickett 
Kahn Plumley 
Kendal! Porter 
Kenned Powers 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Pray 
Knowland Rees 
Kopp Reyburn 
Lawrence Roberts, Mass. 
Longworth Roberts, Nev. 
Loud Rodenberg 
NAYS—200. 
Burnett Denver 
yrnes, S. C. Dickinson 
Byrns, Tenn. Dies 
Callaway Difenderfer 
Candler Dixon, Ind. 
Carlin Donohoe 
pads 1 peewee 
“lay poo oughton 
Clayton Dupre 
Cline Edwards 
Collier Ellerbe 
Connell Estopinal 
nry Evans 
8 Ti — 
ovington ergusson 
Cox. Ohio Ferris 
Cravens Finley 
Cullop Fitzgerald 
Curley Floyd, Ark. 
Daugherty Foster, Ill. 
Davenport Fowler 
Davis, Minn, Francis 
Davis, W. Va. Garner 


Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Stephens, Cal. 
Sterling 
Stevens, Minn. 
Sulloway 
Switzer 

Taylor, Ohio 
Thistlewood 
Tilson 


Wedemeyer 
Wilder 


Woods, lowa 
Young, Kans, 
Young, Mich. 


Garrett 
George 

Glass 

Godwin. N. C. 
Goldfogle 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gould 


Gudger 
Hamiiton, W. Va. 
Hamlin 
Hammond 
Hardwick 


ardy 
Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, N. Y. 


Helgesen 


Helm 

Henry, Tex, 
Hensley 
Holland 
Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, N, J. 
Hull 


Humphreys, Miss, 


Jacoway 
Johnson, on 
Johnson, 8, C, 
Jones 


Rinkead, Ned. 
n a 
Kitchi Np 


Burgess 
Gallagher 


Ames 
Andrus 
Anthony 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Bates 
Beall, Tex. 
Be 


Bradley 
Broussard 
Brown 
Caider 
Cantril 


Cary 

8 Fla. 
opley 

Cox, Ind. 

Crumpacker 

Curry 

De Forest 


Lewis Prince 
Lindbergh Rainey 
Linthicum Raker 
Littleton Randell, Tex, 
Lloyd Ransdell, La. 
Lobeck Rauch 
McKellar Redfield 
Maguire Nebr, Reddenbe 
aguire, r. en! 
Martin, Colo. ouse uf 
Mays Rubey 
Moon, Tenn. Rucker, Mo, 
oore, Tex. ussell 
Morrison Sabath 
Morse, Wis. Saunders 
oss, Ind. — 
Murdock Shackleford 
Murray Sharp 
Neeley Sherwood 
Nelson Sims 
orris Sisson 
ye Slayden 
Page ma 
Pepper Smith, N. Y. 
Peters Smith, Tex. 
Post Sparkman 
Pou Stanley 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Hawleys James 
NOT VOTING—S87. 
Dent Konig 
Dickson, Miss, Lafean 
Driscoll, D. A. Langham 
Fairchild Lindsay 
Fields Littlepage 
Flood, Va. eCall 
Fornes McCoy 
‘O88 McDermott 
Foster, Vt. McGillicudd, 
Fuller McGuire, Okla. 
Gillett McHenry 
Foeke Macon 
Griest Maher 
Nd td Martin, S. Dak, 
Hamill Matthews 
Hamilton, Mich. Moore, Pa 
Heald Morgan 
Hill Oldfield 
Hobson Olmsted 
Hubbard - O’Shaunessy 
Hughes, Ga. Padgett 
Kindred Palmer 


Stedman 
dene Miss, 

ephens, 
Stephens. Nebr, 
Stephens, Tex, 
Stone 


Taylor, "Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 


Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Volstead 
Warburton 
Watkins 


Webb 

White 

Wickliffe 

Wilson, N. Y. 

ict 
erspoon 

The*Speaker 


Langley 


Patten, N. Y. 
Prouty 
Pujo 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Robinson 
Rothermel 
Rucker, Colo, 
heppard 


Wilson, III. 
Young, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 


The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
voted in the negative, as above recorded. 

So the motion to recommit with instructions was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote to recommit: 

Mr. Pujo (for recommittal) with Mr. Townsend (against re- 
committal). 

Mr. Srrer (for recommittal) with Mr. McCoy (against re- 
committal). 

Mr. O’Suaunessy (against recommittal) with Mr. BARTHOLDT 
(for recommittal). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. McGituicuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. Rucker of Colorado with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. SULZER with Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. Dent (against recommittal) with Mr. Foster of Vermont 
(for recommittal). 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. Meal, is recorded as voting? 

The SPEAKER. He is not. 

Mr. JAMES. Then I desire to withdraw my vote in the 
negative and answer present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as aboye recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? Those 
in favor will say aye—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MANN. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of passing the bill will 
answer “yea” when their names are called; those opposed will 
answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 199, nays 104, 
answered “ present” 5, not voting 86, as follows: 


YEAS—199. ` 
Adair Ashbrook Brantley Candler 
Adamson Ayres Buchanan Carlin 
Aiken, S. C. Barnhart Bulkley Carter 
Akin, N. Y Bartlett Burke, Wis. Claypool 
Alexander Bathrick Burleson Clayton 

Hen Bell, Ga. Burnett Cline 

Anderson, Minn. Blackmon Byrnes, 8. C. Collier 
Anderson, Ohio Boehne Byrns, Tenn. Connell 
Ansberry Booher Callaway onry 


oven on 
io 

Cravens 

Cullop 


88 


Bare 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, W. Va. 
Denver 
Dickinson 


es 
Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind, 
Donohoe 
Doremus 
Bouton 


F, 
Fitzgerald 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster, Ill, 
Fowler 
Francis 
Garner 
88 

eorge 
Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
. 


8 Ark. 


Graham 
Gray 


Danforth 
Dodds 


Drape: 
Driscoll, M. E. 


Estopinal 
Perea 


Horgos 
Gallagher 


Calder 


Erumpacker 
Curry 

Davidson 

De Forest 


Gregg, Pa. Lever 
G „Tex. Levx 
fia iit W. V. Linde h 
amilton, W. Va. rg: 
Hamlin | Linthicum 
Hammond Littleton 
Hanna Lloyd 
Hardwick beck 
Hard McKellar 
Har n, im. McKenzie 
Harrison, N. Y. Maguire, Nebr. 
Hay Ma. 
Hayden Mil 125 
Heflin Moon, Tenn, 
Helgesen Moore, Tex, 
Helm Morrison 
Henry, Tex, Moss, Ind. 
Hensley Murdock 
Holland Murray 
Houston Neeley 
Howard Norris 
Howland Nye 
N N. J. O’Shaunessy 
ull Page 
Humphreys, Miss. Pepper 
Jacoway ‘eters 
Johnson, Ky. Post 
Johnson, S. C, Pou 
ones Prince 
Kendall Rainey 
Kent Raker 
Kinkead, N. J. Randell, Tex. 
Kitchin auch 
Kono Redfield 
2 y peak 5 
oddenbery 
Ta Folieto Rouse 
ubey 
Tae, Ga. Rucker, Mo. 
„ Ta. Russell 
Legare Sabath 
NAYS—104. 
Fordney McCreary” 
French McKinley 
Gardner, Mass, oh Ses) 
Gardner, N. J. McLaughlin 
Green, Iowa MeMorran 
Greene, Mass. Madden 
Harris Malby 
Hartman Mann 
Haugen Martin, Colo, 
Hayes Mondell 
10 Conn. Moon, Pa. 
ns ach ie Wis. 
0 
Howell Needham 
Hughes, W. Va. Nelson 
Humphrey, Wash. Parran 
Jackson Patton, Pa, 
Kahn ‘ayne 
Kenned Pickett 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Porter 
Knowl and Powers 
Sopp Pray 
Lawrence 3 
root Ransdell, La. 
Longworth ees 
ud Reyburn 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Hawley James 
NOT VOTING—86. 
Dent Lafean 
Dickson, Miss. Langham 
Driscoll, D. A. Lindsa 
Fields Littlepage 
Flood, Va. {eCall 
Forneś IeCoy 
Fo McDermott 
Foster, Vt. MeGillienddy 
uller MeGuire, Okla. 
Gillett McHenry 
Goeke Macon 
Griest Maher 
Guernsey Martin, S. Dak. 
Hamill Matthews 
Hamilton, Mich. Moore, Pa. 
Heal Morgan 
Hill Oldfield 
Hobson Olmsted 
Hubbard Padgett 
Hughes, Ga. Palmer 
Kindred Patten, N. Y. 
Konig Plumley 


Scully 

Sells 
Shackleford 
Sharp 


Smith, N. Y. 
3 Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Stone 
Sweet 
Talbott, Md. 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Ala. 
Thomas 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Volstead 
Warburton 


Witherspoon 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, Kans. 
The Speaker 


Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Ney. 


Sloan 
Smith; J.M. C. 


Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, Ohio 
Thistlewood 
Tilson 
‘Towner 
Utter 
Vreeland 
Wedemeyer 
Wickliffe 


N. J. 
vounk: Mich, 


. 


Langley 


Pujo 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Robinson 
Rothermel 


der 


Sulzer 
Taggart 


Thayer 


Townsend 
Weeks 
Whitacre 
Wilson, III. 
Young, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
voted in the affirmative, as aboye recorded. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


For the yote: 


Mr. McCoy (for the bill) with Mr. Sreer (against the bill). 
Mr. Townsenp (for the bill) with Mr. Puso (against the bill). 
Mr. James (for the bill) with Mr. McCarr (against the bill). 
Mr. FLoop of Virginia (for the bill) with Mr. OLMSTED 
against the bill). 
Mr. Dent (for the bill) with Mr. Foster of Vermont (against 


the bill). 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. Cox of Indiana with Mr. HEALD. 

Mr. Hopson with Mr. BAETHOLDT. 

Mr. Stack with Mr. MoGuime of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Gorxe with Mr. Manrix of South Dakota. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

Mr. Sauxpers with Mr. Towner. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

The announcement of the result was received with cheers on 
the Democratic side. 

On motion of Mr. Unprerwoop, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that all gentlemen who have spoken on this bill may 
have leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp, and that all 
other gentlemen in the House may have leave for five legislative 
days to print on the subject matter of the bill that has just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who have spoken on this bill 
have leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp, and that 
those who have not spoken shall have the privilege of printing 
on this subject for five legislative days. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. = 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Greco of Pennsylvania, for 4 days, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. McHenry, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Hvemrs of Georgia, for to-day, on account of sickness. 

SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a speech delivered by Hon. WILLIAM 
C. REDFIELD before the National Democratic Club of New York 
on January 3, 1912. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER] 
asks unanimous consent to print in the Record the speech made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. REDFIELD] on the ocea- 
sion stated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The remarks referred to are as follows: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD BEFORE THE NATIONAL DEMO- 
cratic CLUB JANUARY 3, 1912. 

“Just as in Alaska natives set up totem poles and worship 
spirits, and as in the Philippines the nipa huts are tightly 
closed to keep out the night-flying demons, so most American 
manufacturers have belonged to a sort of industrial Shut-in 
Society devoted largely to a cult of fears of things that are not 
so. Meanwhile, dreading the phantoms without, they have nur- 
thred demons within. They have adopted and cultivated a 
mental attitude that has sterilized all initiative, and the fear of 
the ghosts that do not exist has deprived them of the vision to 
see and deal with the real demons who injure them. 

Two among the ghosts loom large in our industrial horizons. 
The first of these is called Rate of Wages. Dire evils are laid 
to his charge. Books have been written about him, and he has 
filled the mouths of orators in many places and through many 
years. What he has done to hold back our poor American in- 
dustries has been vividly told. He is pictured in part as a 
handicap upon domestic trade, as part of the high cost of living, 
as the foe of export business, as a general and serious disturber, 
and to him is charged both the excessive cost of what we buy 
at home and of what some of us do not sell abroad. 

“A second ghost is called Cost of Production. Most of us 
know very little about this ghost, but we talk of him volubly and 
tell how bad he is and how he is related by blood and behavior 
to the first ghost I have named. Men say how hard they have 
striven to control the influences of this evil spirit, and declare 
that only protection from some source stronger than themselyes 
will keep them from serious injury at the hands of these phan- 
toms. For phantoms both these ghosts are. Their dreadful 
names have hung like shadows over many a shop, but men who 
have faced them boldly have found they are not what they are 
thought to be; that instead of direful ghosts filled with possi- 
bilities of disaster, they are friendly spirits carrying much 
possibility of good, and offering harm only to those who do not 
understand how to treat them. 


“But the demons within are real, many, and vigorous, four 
of them especially so. There is one demon called Waste, who 
is omnipresent. His brother is Ignorance, and they walk hand 
in hand through many a shop. Closely related is an evil spirit 
called Neglect, and the fourth member of the devilish group is 
Blindness. These baneful four are no dreams, but real destroy- 
ers. It is against them that protection is needed. Those strong 
men among our industries who have learned that the Rate of 
Wages is a friendly spirit have feund him powerful also in 
overcoming the demon called Waste, and just as with clear 
minds and fixed purpose they study into the true nature of the 
Rate of Wages and the Cost of Production do the demons of 
Neglect, Ignorance, and Blindness cease to trouble. 

In this brief preface I have tried to sketch the fundamentals 
of our industrial problem as it relates to the tariff. We have 
been too long ghost fearers and devil conservers, Let us face 
about, look firmly at the ghosts and squarely at the devils. The 
ghosts will be found helpful friends and the devils— 

“Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And silently steal away.“ 

“American manufacturers need tariff reform for 
definite, specific purposes. Among these are: = 

“1. To enlarge their mental and moral vision. 

“2. To increase their efficiency. 

“3. To teach them the gospel of self-help. 

“T am tempted to add a fourth reason—to get rid of ghosts; 
but when the vision mental and moral shall have been enlarged 
and efficiency shall have been learned and self-help acquired, 
the ghosts will have gone. 

“Our manufacturers need to have their mental vision en- 
larged, because ignorance is a limiting factor. It has always 
been true that ‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ They 
have been fed on untruths. It is not true, for example, that 
because a man is paid $3 per day his product necessarily costs 
more than that of a man paid $2 per day. It is not true that 
goods cost so much of necessity in an American shop that they 
can not meet foreign competition. It is not true that our indus- 
tries would be injured, much less destroyed, by a reduction of 
the tariff wall. It is more true, far, that this very tariff wall 
is in danger of creating a sort of industrial Paresis club.” It 
is true that product is a far more important thing in cost than 
the rate of wage. It is true that direct labor cost is a small part 
of the total cost of making goods. It is true that the burden 
charge is often heavier than the direct labor charge; it is true 
that the selling expense is often heavier than the direct labor 
charge; it is true that When comparison is made between the 
rate of wage in America and the rate of wage abroad, such 
a comparison is meaningless and silly unless the rate of produc- 
tion and its conditions be stated. It is true that when the dif- 
ference between the rate of wage at home and abroad is given 
it is a difference which relates to but a small part of the cost 
of making goods, and in no sense a major part. For example, 
if the somewhat mysterious synopsis of the report of the Tariff 
Board may be quoted, there is said to be a difference in labor 
cost in making yarn between England and the United States of 
100 per cent; but this 100 per cent does not sound so large, 
eyen if it be always true, which I doubt, when the report shows 
that the total proportion of labor cost in making yarn is but 
9} per cent, and the 100 per cent difference, therefore, is but 
a difference of 4§ per cent of the total cost of the yarn. Other 
plain truths are: The differences in cost between two American 
concerns in the same line are often greater than the difference 
in cost between a concern abroad and one at home in the same 
line. The difference in direct labor cost between a foreign and 
a domestic concern in the same line may be entirely overcome 
by differences in the burden charge. 

“I am told, and believe it to be true, that but few American 
manufacturers really know the cost of their goods, and but very 
few the cost of each operation in making their goods. An 
examiner for the Tariff Board told me that in 16 shops he 
visited they did not know what their goods cost and had no 
systematic, accurate way of finding out. One of the first and 
most beneficial results of the removal of artificial protection 
would be to make our manufacturers learn these facts, to 
enlarge their mental vision along the line of the old Jewish 
proverb, ‘Physician, heal thyself.’ 

“But there would be a moral enlargement of vision also, for 
among our industrial shut-ins strange moral growths occur. 
For example, what think you of men in control of a large in- 
dustry buying for their personal gain other factories whose 
product must be used by the larger one and then arranging to 
haye the output of the one they own purchased at high prices 
by the other which they control? What think you of concerns 
employing men at large salaries whose duty in large part it 
is to copy as nearly as they dare patents having value which 
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are submitted to them for purchase or of which they learn in 
order that they may themselves benefit by the inventor's skill 
without his profiting by it? Or what is your view of their 
using a department of patent law to protect them against the 
righteous claims of those whose property they have taken, and 
what of the morals of a large concern telling a small one that 
unless they cease suing them for the misuse of patents the 
little will be driven out of business by the big? Under the 
genial influence of a reduction of duties some of these proc- 
esses would become too expensive and legitimate competition 
would at least offer a larger field for dealing with those whose 
sense of honor was higher and would open a broader market 
to the inventor. 

“A reduction of tariff would increase the efficiency of the 
American manufacturer and therefore add to the profits of his 
business. The fetish of having to cut wages to keep cost down 
is dead or dying. Even the Tariff Board admits that. It is 
output that counts. An experienced manufacturer said to me a 
few days ago: ‘The tariff kills initiative and raises the cost.’ 
You have no doubt noticed that the cry as to the inefficiency of 
their labor comes from those industries that are most highly 
protected. Provide a profitable market for a manufacturer and 
why should he spur himself. Like the rest of us he will be as 
jazy as he dares, and if through the grace of law he may sell, 
as our wool men are said by the Tariff Board to do, at prices 67 
per cent higher than those prevailing abroad, why should he 
strive to improve himself so long as it pays not to do so? While 
obsessed with the belief that high wages mean high labor cost 
and imbued with a conviction of his own helplessness, how can 
a man become efficient? For efficiency means keen self-criticism. 
It means to go out into the shop and find nothing there that is 
sacred or fixed. It means that in that shop six months ago shall 
be ancient history. It means the dropping of tradition, the for- 
getting of ghosts, the questioning of everything. It means the 
old Scripture doctrine, * Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good,’ and only that. This means serious, constant, patient 
study and toil, and it needs a spur to bring men to that labor. 
True, the men with vision in our industries, who have the sense 
òf the industrial seer, and especially in those industries which 
have been less protected from the ghosts by law, have done this 
labor and have found it amazingly lucrative. Here note one 
vital but not obvious fact. What of the concerns whose names 
do not appear in our tariff fights. 

“Has anyone thought to make a list of the houses that are 
silent on the tariff? Has it occurred to anyone that a reason for 
this silence may be that some of these houses feel so compe- 
tent to meet any tariff situation that they are fearless about it? 
I have the best of reasons for thinking this is true of two large 
worsted manufacturers, and I know it is true of other concerns. 
They do not care to advertise the fact that by keener manage- 
ment, finer equipment, and better methods they are doing so well 
that the tariff is to them an indifferent thing, because, so to 
speak, they would put their competitors “onto the game.” 
Look among the names of the manufacturers in our great indus- 
tries who do not make Washington their Mecca and see what 
you find. Tariff reduction will bring to the American manu- 
facturer everywhere that spur from legitimate competition 
which will make him criticize and study his own methods, 
which will force him to drive out the devils of ignorance, waste, 
neglect, and blindness. 

“And with a larger and purer vision, and with higher eff- 
ciency, he will have gone far on the road to the third gain 
from tariff reduction, namely, he will have begun to learn self- 
help. And to substitute self-help for dependence, courage for 
fear, hope for doubt, manliness for cowardice, is the noble task 
in which the Democratic Party is engaged in its campaign for 
tariff reform. But self-help means more than anything we have 
yet said. It means, after doing all we have suggested, stop- 
ping the greatest waste in industry and utilizing the greatest 
force in industry, which waste is now sadly great and which 
force is too little used. 

* Look at the elements in the cost of production—material, 
that is an inert, dead thing; selling expense, that produces noth- 
ing; burden charge, truly described by its name of a burden; 
labor cost, here you have the one productive element. Is it 
treated productively? Your building, your machinery, your ma- 
terial, these are investments. Your men—are their wages an 
investment or an expense? Look at the question squarely. 
Your whole industrial efficiency rests on the answer. 

If the wages of these men are an expense, then the less of 
it the better. If your men are an expense, then cutting wages 
becomes normal and proper. They rank like waste of any kind. 


They are a thing to be reduced to the lowest limit if you think 
that pays. But if the wages of these men are an investment, 
if this one productive element in industry has in the very 
fact of its productiyeness something that separates it from all 
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other kinds of cost, then it is worth conserving. For your 
investments you cultivate, you develop, you improve, you study 
their nature, you are deeply interested in their management, 
you wish them to be efficient, helpful, reliable, steady. Indeed, 
you look for a growing return from them. It pays to study 
investments. It does not pay to treat an investment contrary 
to the laws of the thing in which you invest. It is better, 
cheaper, more profitable to work with the laws of your invest- 
ment than against its laws. Self-help means a new outlook on 
labor for a manufacturer. It means that he has got to cease 
to profit by it and learn to profit with it. It means that the 
pay roll is an investment and not an expense, and a chasm 
of thought divides the two. It means that the old ghost of the 
rate of wages has turned into à friendly spirit that says to 
him, ‘The more I grow, the larger I am, the more I should 
produce for you and yours’; and it says to the cost of produc- 
tion, ‘The more I produce the smaller you get and the less 
influence you have.’ It says to the man whose vision has been 
enlarged, ‘Do not worry about your rate of wages; think, rather, 
of your rate of output; get rid of the devil of waste, stop the 
devil of neglect of your burden charges and blindness to the 
inefficiency of your equipment and ignorance of your handling 
expense, Drive out the devil of neglect of your own costs and 
blindness to your selling charges. Get rid of the things that 
don’t produce and make the most, the utmost, of the one element 
in your shop that does produce, and above all things do nothing 
in blindness, ignorance, or neglect, or waste to cramp or antago- 
nize or hamper the only productive element, the only responsive 
element in the cost of the goods you make.’ And so the Demo- 
cratic position is one that is not negative but affirmative, it is 
not destructive but constructive, it is in line with all the forces 
of uplift in our land. It is the gospel of hope and not of doubt, 
the gospel of courage and not of fear, the gospel of moderation 
and not of rashness, it is the teaching of that same self-help 
to our manufacturers which we try to-cultivate in our children. 
It does not let ‘I dare not wait upon I would,’ but says ‘ you 
can.“ It is the teaching of industrial freedom, a strong and 
not a weak faith. 

“Let me close with the statement of certain truths which 
form at least a part of the Democratic declaration of industrial 
independence and which the Democratic Party believes to be 
evident. 

“There is in the strict sense of language no such thing as 
the cost (meaning the fixed cost) of production, and the phrase 
as often used misleads. 

“Since there is and can be no such thing as a fixed or 
uniform cost of producing an article, to base a fixed tax thereon 
is absurd and impossible. 

“The nature of cost being variable, a tax actually based on 
such differences between cost in Europe and America as might 
be found to exist would vary constantly. If based on the cost 
records of an inefficient American shop it might at times be 
high; if based on best American practice it might not exist 
at all. 

“ The difference in cost between American shops in the same 
industry are as great as or greater than the average differences 
in cost between America and Europe. The same is to a degree 
true in each industry of Europe. The relations of these costs 
each to the other both within and without any industrial coun- 
try constantly change. The statements, therefore, seriously 
made by some about basing a tariff on the differences in labor 
cost between this country and Europe are ridiculous. It would 
involve preferences in favor of one European country as against 
another, and if it were to be maintained at the actual differences 
in cost, it would have to be adjusted frequently to meet changes 
in efficiency, methods, or invention in the various countries 
affected by it. 

“A tariff bascd on the difference in the cost of production 
must, if it be correct, be a different tariff against every country 
producing like goods for costs in these countries vary. Not only 
so, but logic requires that a separate tariff be made against 
separate factories in so far as their costs differ. : 

“A tariff based on differences in cost of production is a logical 
and industrial absurdity. 

“Tt is a normal thing that the most highly protected indus- 
tries should be the most backward. 

“The cost of labor is but a minor part of total cost and 
rarely the controlling element therein. 

“The differences in wages between America and Europe 
affect but a small part of the total cost of manufacture, and is- 
itself so modified by many other conditions affecting cost as to 
be valueless as a basis for argument. 

“The chief controlling factor in production is the rate of 
output. Other factors therein are burden charge, selling ex- 
pense, material cost, and lastly, and often least, labor cost. It 
may therefore pay, often does pay, to increase the wage rate 


the foolish resort of the inefficient and the ill-informed. 

“Differences in cost may have no relation to labor. In A’s 
shop where total cost is least, labor cost may be most. In B’s 
shop where total cost is greatest, labor cost may be least. 

“The possible saying in total cost through eliminating the 
element of waste in its many forms may amount to one-half 
eren while the daily rate of wage will increase. Under these 
conditions, despite the increase in wage, the output may so en- 
large that profits would be greatly increased even though sell- 
ing prices were reduced to meet competition. 

“The Republican Party undertakes to insure ‘a reasonable 
profit’ by law. A reasonable profit has never been defined nor 
its conditions made known. Such a profit may vary, that being 
reasonable in one place being unreasonable in another; that 
which is fair under some conditions would be unfair under 
others; that which is righteous in some industries would be un- 
righteous in others; that which is normal in some places, ab- 
normal in others. What are the limits? Who is to decide what 
a reasonable profit is? 

“The Democratic Party believes that the policy of a tariff for 
revenue only is not only a policy free from the logical absurdi- 
ties of a tariff based upon the alleged cost of production, but 
that it is a policy which opens to our industries the way to de- 
velopment on normal and permanent lines where brains, char- 
acter, and energy may work out their natural results to the 
profit of the manufacturer, to the advantage of the worker, and 
to the gain of the consumer. 

“The Democratic Party. would substitute industrial self-help 
fer tarif protection. By this it does not mean rash, hasty, or 
even radical removals of existing duties, but reducing them 
with moderation to a revenue basis. By self-help it means that 
our manufacturers shall-exercise that constant and searching 
self-criticism into their own plans, methods, and management, 
which should mark every progressive producer, but which is 
little likely to exist, and has in many cases not existed, whereas 
by reason of the tariff a profit has been assured by law. But 
self-help in industry means more than this. It means replac- 
ing doubt with hope and fear with courage. Protection is the 
gospel of security for-the incompetent and inefficient at the 
national cost. Self-help is the gospel of competence and effi- 
ciency to the general gain. But self-help means yet more. 
It means an altered attitude on the part of manufacturers 
toward labor. It means the spirit of cooperation between em- 
ployer and his workman. It means a recognition of the law 
that a well-paid and well-treated employee is the cheapest pro- 
ducer. It means a true industrial democracy in which owner, 
workmen, and consumer pull together with greater profit to the 
first, larger wages with shorter hours and less strenuous labor 
for the second, and lower prices for the third. This is the 
aim and the outcome of industrial self-help. It is a teaching 
opposed to all narrow selfishness, hostile to much of our ac- 
cepted business economy, but it is in fundamental accord with 
the laws of human nature and with enlightened self-interest on 
the part of all dependent on our industries.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 2 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to call up 
the excise tax bill (H. R. 21214) to-morrow morning. I would 
like to make an arrangement with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne], if I can do so, about the consideration of 
that bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much time does the gentleman 
think will be required for general debate on the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is not so much pressure for debate on 
that bill as there was on this. A good many gentlemen who 
wanted to speak on this bill, 20 or more, haye taken five min- 
utes and obtained leave to print. Now, I do not know whether 
some of these gentlemen will come in and want to speak in the 
open House on the income-tax bill or not. The gentleman will 
excuse me for not falling into his terms. There are only four 
or five gentlemen who have indicated to me as yet a desire to 
speak on that bill. 

Mr. MANN. Why not let that remain unsettled and make 
the other suggestion which the gentleman has in mind, which will 
give us an opportunity to ascertain better how many gentlemen 
desire to speak. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My only purpose in making this sug- 
gestion at this time is that to-morrow being Saturday, if we can 
let the general debate run over until Monday that would enable 
some gentlemen to go home over Sunday. That is my purpose 
in making the request. I would say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] that if it is satisfactory to him, and we can 
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and selling charge. . 
“The reduction of the wage rate as a means of economy is 
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arrange to do so, I will be willing to agree to have general de- 
bate on this bill to-morrow and Monday, and take it up under 
the five-minute rule immediately after the reading of the Jour- 
nal on Tuesday, if we can agree to pnt Monday’s business over 
until Thursday. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt that arrangement would be 
satisfactory, but why not make that request without fixing the 
absolute time for general debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business for next Monday, which is suspension day, be 
transferred to Thursday, so that the excise bill may be consid- 
ered on Monday as well as on Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that business in order, under the 
rule, for next Monday be transferred to Thursday. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. i 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 16, 1912, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 8688) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to permit the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Coal Co. and the Eastern Coal & Mining Co. to exchange 
certain lands embraced within their existing coal leases in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nation for other lands within said 
nation, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 417), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18661) to 
provide for an extension of payment of all unpaid payments due 
from homesteads on the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation, as 
provided for under an act of Congress approved June 21, 1906, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 418), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 19) relating to the fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle of Gettysburg, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 419), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Commmiftee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. JACOWAY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 45) affecting the town sites 
of Timber Lake and Dupree, in South Dakota, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 420), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1332) regulating Indian allotments 
disposed of by will, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 421), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. , 

Mr. KNOWLAND, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20486) 
authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Willamette 
River at or near Newberg, Oreg., reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 422), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 21958) to exempt cigar manu- 
facturers from payment of internal-revenue taxes on cigars sup- 
plied employees for personal consumption; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 21959) to amend an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year 1901, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 21960) to authorize the Port 
Arthur Pleasure Pier Co. to construct a bridge across the Sabine- 
Neches Canal in front of the town of Port Arthur; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ~ 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 21961) for tbe acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a building thereon at Lancaster, Wis. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bil (H. R. 21962) to provide a system 
of compensation for injuries, resulting in disability or death, 
to employees of common carriers subject to the regulative power 
of Congress, to civil employees of the United States Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 21963) to make Fort Coving- 
8 N. V., a subport of entry; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21964) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Canton, N. V.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21965) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Potsdam, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on -Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21966) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Saranac Lake, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 21967) to increase the pay of 
the secretary to the Admiral of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 21968) to fix the 
terms of the district court for the western district of Michigan ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the 
opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
Canal, and the sanitation and government of the Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 21970) to provide for a trial 
by jury of persons charged with contempt; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 21971) to 
create a department of agriculture and labor in Porto Rico, 
the head of which shall be a member of the Executive Council 
of Porto Rico; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 21972) authorizing 
an appropriation of $100,000 to defray the expenses of the Ohio- 
Columbus centennial celebration to be held on August 27, 1912, 
and continuing two weeks thereafter; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 22002) supplementing the 
joint resolution of Congress approved April 30, 1908, entitled 
“Joint resolution instructing the Attorney General to institute 
certain suits,” etc.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 271) directing the Secretary of War to permit emblems 
or insignias to be Inscribed on monuments, tombstones, slabs, 
or markers in the national cemeteries of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KORBLY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) relative 
to the transfer of all books, maps, and other documents now 
in the possession of the National Monetary Commission; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PETERS: Memorial from the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, protesting against the removal or abolishment of the 
United States navy yard in the Charlestown district of the 
city of Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CURLEY: Memorial from the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, protesting against the removal or abolishmént of the 
United States navy yard in the Charlestown district of the city 
of Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: Memorial from the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, against the removal or abolishment of 
the United States navy yard in the Charlestown district in the 
city of Boston; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Memorial from the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts, against the removal 
or abolishment of the United States navy yard in the Charles- 
eer district in the city of Boston; to the Committee on Naval 

Airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 21973) granting 
a pension to John Quinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21974) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Reiter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 21975) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Worthington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21976) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob W. Shoemaker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21977) granting an increase of pension to 
William Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 21978) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21979) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 21980) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas M. Walker; to the Committee on 
Tnvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 21981) granting a pension 
to Thomas Howey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bill (H. R. 21982) granting an 
increase of pension to Franklin B. Detwiler; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOB: A bill (H. R. 21983) retiring James J. 
O’Reilly, a clerk in the Frankford Arsenal, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 21984) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Peter J. Shanley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21985) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Hewlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 21986) granting a pension to 
Lurena A. White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 21987) granting an increase 
ef pension to Delia R. Goss; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
ons. : 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 21988) for the relief of John 
Brodie; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 21989) 
granting an increase of pension to George A. Howell; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 21990) 
granting a pension to Alfred N. Heard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REYBURN: A bill (H. R. 21991) granting a pension 
to Delia White.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 21992) granting a pension to 
Orla W. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21993) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily L. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21994) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Ryder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21995) granting an increase of pension to 
Addison Waggaman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 21996) granting 
an increase of pension to Jacob Stevens; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 21997) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin F. Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 21998) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of T. E. Robison, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: A bill (H. R. 21999) granting 
a pension to George Tillapaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 22000) granting an increase of 
pension to Otho M. Shipley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 22001) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas N. Maple; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 22003) granting an 
increase of pension to Clara W. Morgan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. f 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 22004) granting an 
increase of pension to Seth J. Swanton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 22005) for the relief of Carl 
J. Lehnhard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of Langlie-Olson- 
Fladager Co. and 10 others, of Lanesboro, Minn., against ex- 
tension of parcel-post service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Samuel J. White and 
others, of Newark, Ohio, protesting against legislation tending 
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to prohibit interstate commerce in liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

Also, petitions of J. D. Bader, of Newark, and Louis Van 
Dennis, of Utica, III., for passage of House bill 20595, to amend 
the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of Griffin Engineers Camp, No. 31, 
Department of New York, United Spanish War Veterans, for 
passage of House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Branch No. 9, Socialists of the Bronx, in 
favor of woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of the Master Plumbers’ As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of reduction of postage on 
first-class mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, 

Also, petitions of the Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
of Duquesne, and the Methodist Episcopal Churches of Du- 
quesne and Lebanon, Pa., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard in- 
terstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of Grange No. 308, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Wapwallopen, Pa., in opposition to the Lever 
oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of Council No. 281, Junior Order United Amer- 
ican Mechanics, in favor of the passage of House bill 1343; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Harvey Eggleston, of Edwardsville; J. S. 
Thomas, of Plymouth; and Clark S. Chapin, of Shickshinny, Pa., 
for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act 
of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petitions of citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, protesting against passage of the Lever 
oleomargarine bill (H. R. 18493); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petitions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Honey Brook, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Kennett Square, and Allen African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Oxford, Pa., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chester County, Pa., for parcel- 
post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 91, Patrons of Husbandry, for 
amending the oleomargarine laws; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Nathan Leihson, of Brooklyn,- 


N. Y., for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of McKesson & Robbins, of New York City, for 
certain amendment to the proposed sugar schedule; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Coyville, Kans., 
for enactment of parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Kansas, for passage 
of Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CLINE: Petitions of Joe Brokaw, of Angolo, and O. 
Freeland, of Fremont, Ind., for enactment of House bill 20595, 
amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, papers to accompany bills for relief of John Walter, 
Uriah Clark, Peter S. Hess, and James Hennessy (H. R. 21912, 
21913, 21914, and 21915) ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petitions of St. Anthony Benevolent 
Society, of Rochester, N. Y., and of Branch No. 131, Catholic 
Mutual Benefit Association, of Rochester, N. Y., relative to 
House resolution 216, calling upon the Secretary of the Interior 
for information as to Indian schools; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Memorial of the board of directors of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, for continuance of the Tariff Board; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Philadelphia 
Bourse, for passage of House bill 9242, providing for retirement 
of employees in the civil service; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petitions of residents of 
Buffalo, N. Y., for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the 
copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the members of the St. Joseph 
Society and citizens of La Crosse, Wis., protesting against the 
attitude of the chairman of the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs regarding measures relating to Catholic Indian mission 
interests, and particularly his resolution of inquiry regarding 
Government institutions in which American citizens wearing the 
habit of various religious orders are employed, signed by S. 
Streicker, president, and C. B. Fries, recording secretary, with 
membership of 278; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Also, petition by John A. Sievert and 26 other dairymen and 
citizens of Withee, Wis., protesting against Lever oleomargarine 
bill (H. R. 18493) and favoring, in preference, the Haugen bill 
(H. R. 19338), except that provision which authorizes the 
change of the name from oleomargarine to margarine; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Lars Nelson and 38 other dairymen and citi- 
zens, of Holmen, Wis., and vicinity, protesting against the Lever 
bill (H. R. 18493) and favoring the Haugen bill (H. R. 19338), 
except the provision to change the name of oleomargarine to 
margarin; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of G. H. Voight and 27 other dairymen and 
citizens, of Spokeyille, Clark County, Wis., and of Spencer and 
Loyal, Wis., opposing the Lever oleomargarine bill (H. R. 18493) 
and favoring the Haugen bill (H. R. 19338), except that provi- 
sion to change the name of oleomargarine to margarin; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Anton Nachtwey and 31 other citizens and 
dairymen, of Dorchester, Clark County, Wis., opposing the Lever 
oleomargarine bill (H. R. 18493) and favoring, with the excep- 
tion of the provision to change name of oleomargarine to mar- 
en the Haugen bill (H. R. 19338); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of O. A. Peterson and 12 other dairymen and 
citizens, of Dorchester, Clark County, Wis., opposing the Lever 
oleomargarine bill (H. R. 18493) and favoring, with exception 
of the provision to change the name of oleomargarine to mar- 
Ana the Haugen bill (H. R. 19338) ; to the Committee on Agri- 
c e. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Papers to accompany bill for 
the relief of James Fanning (H. R. 11250) ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of citizens of Laurelton, Pa., for 
amending the present oleomargarine laws; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petitions of citizens of Steubenville and 
Jefferson County, Ohio, for parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of McKesson & Robbins, of New 
York City, for certain amendment to the proposed sugar sched- 
ule; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 10, Department of New York, 
United Spanish War Veterans, in favor of passage of House 
bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Toronto, Ohio, for passage of 
Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Flushing, Ohio, for passage of 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petitions of citizens of the State of Idaho, 
urging passage of old-age pension bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, petition of citizens of Bonner County, Idaho, for passage 
of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Nelson Bros., of Rockford, III., 
favoring the passage of the Townsend bill (H. R. 20595) to 
amend section 25 of the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Also, petition of H. S. Hosler, of Streator, III., favoring the 
passage of House bill 17470, to pension widows of Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Nelson Morley, of Yorkville, Ill, favoring 
the passage of Kenyon-Sheppard bill, relating to interstate-com- 
merce shipments of intoxicating liquor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ottawa Deutsche Unterhaltungs Verein, of 
Ottawa, Ill., in opposition to the passage of pending prohibition 
or interstate-commerce liquor measures; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Larkin Co., of Buffalo, N. X., in favor of the 
passage of the Sulzer parcel-post bill; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Rockford Merchants and Business Men’s 
Association, of Rockford, III., favoring 1-cent letter postage 
and against the extension of the parcel-post service, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: Petitions of owners and 
managers of moying-picture theaters in the second congressional 
district of New Jersey, favoring House bill 20595, to amend the 
copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petitions of individuals and church and other organiza- 
tions in the second congressional district of New Jersey, favoring 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GARNER: Petition of citizens of Floresville, Tex., 
for enactment of House bill 14, providing for a general parcel- 
um service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

as. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of citizens of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
asking that one battleship be constructed in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Iowa, protesting 
against enactment of the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Ephrata and Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Lancaster, Pa., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard iuter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Petitions of citizens of the State of Mis- 
souri protesting against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of P. J. Ward and others, of 
Murray County, Minn., protesting against the Lever oleomar- 
garine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRIS: Petitions of the Baptist, Methodist Episco- 
pal, and Second Congregational Churches and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Attleboro, Mass., for passage 
of Keryon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of citizens of the State of Cali- 
fornia, favoring the building of one battleship in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of the First Methodist Church of Boulder 
Creek, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Covert, of Los Gatos, Cal; the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Los Gatos, Cal; 
Methodist Church of Santa Clara, Cal; and the Christian En- 
den vor Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Boulder 
Creek, Cal., favoring the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of the Baptist 
Church of Stafford Springs, Conn., favoring the Kenyon-Shep- 
pard bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, favor- 
ing parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, pro- 
testing against the repeal of the oleomargarine law; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petitions of Harry E. Miller, Idle Hour 
Theater, Festus, Mo.; L. H. Jones, Fairyland Theater, Hercula- 
neum, Mo.; T. V. Brown, Amusement Theater, Farmington, 
Mo.; and J. S. Jarnagin, City Hall Theater, Knob Lick, Mo., 
favoring House bill 20695, to amend section 25 of the copyright 
act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petitions of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of North Berwick, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Lebanon, and Cumberland District Lodge, No. 4, In- 
dependent Order of Good Templars, of Portland, Me., urging leg- 
islation to restrict the interstate traffic in intoxicating liquors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Green Mountain Pomona Grange, of Han- 
cock, Me., for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of residents of 
Ramsey, N. J., for enactment of House bill 16819; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, memorial of New Jersey Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, for a Lincoln memorial as recommended by 
the National Fine Arts Commission; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Petition of Lellard Gould and others, of 
Little Rock, Ark., for passage of Berger old-age pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of New Jersey 
Chepter of the American Institute of Architeets, for a Lincoln 
memorial as recommended by the National Fine Arts Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Tompkins County Pomona 
Grange, in favor of the Lever bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of International Association of Machinists, Dis- 
trict Lodge No. 15, favoring building a battleship at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of citizens of Macon County, Mo., 
for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


Also, petition of citizens of New Cambria, Mo., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Olfice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Post No. 44, Grand Army of the 
Republie, of Averill, Mich., protesting against passage of Senate 
bill 4652, for relief of certain Confederate officers; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. : 

By Mr. McKENZIE: Petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Leaf River, III., for passage of Kenyon- 
Peppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 

aty. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Illinois, protesting 
against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of committee of wholesale grocers, relative to 
tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNBEY: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh of Hillsdale, IM., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard in- 
terstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of Post No. 91, Department of 
Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, for a Lincom memorial 
highway; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MALBY: Petitions of granges of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, against repeal of tax on oleomargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Clark County, S. Dak., for parcel-post legislation and repeal of 
the Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of pune: County Pomona Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Ithaca, N. Y., against the Lever bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, relative to tolls on the Panama Canal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Grange No. 
1146, Patrons of Husbandry, for amending the laws governing 
the traffic in oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: Petitions of citizens of 
Monroe and e, La, for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard in- 
terstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of Leaver & Busby, of Meriden, 
Conn., for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copy- 
right aet of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for enactment of House bill 11372; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of New Jersey Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, for a Lincoln memorial as 
recommended by the National Fine Arts Commission; to the 
8 on the Library. 

Also, petitions of G. L. Sanford, of Lakewood, and William 
Brown, of Perth Amboy, N. J., for enactment ef House bill 
20595, amending the eopyright act of 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of citizens of Carroll County, Tenn., 
for enactment of an effective interstate liquor law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California : Petition of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Covina, Cal, for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard in- 
terstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the county of Los Angeles, Cal., 
for enactment of House bill 13500, amending the present immi- 
gration laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Memorial of New Jersey Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, favoring erection of memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln on site on Mall recommended by National 
Fine Arts Commission; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petitions of Howell & MebDavit, of Dover, N. J., and of 
M. J. Wycsoff, of Morristown, N. J., favoring House bill 20595, 
to amend section 25 of the copyright act of 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Petition of citizens of Glenwood, Minn., 
for regulation of express rates and classifications; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of a Catholic soeiety of St. Leo, Minn., in regard 
to measures relating to Catholic Indian mission interests; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Minnesota, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany House bill 21696, for 
the relief of John Hendershott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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SATURDAY, March 16, 1912. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Cuttom and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 7 


QUARTERMASTER'S AND SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENTS (s. DOC. 
NO. 436). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
ion from the Secretary of War, transmitting a petition of sun- 
dry clerks employed in the Quartermasters and Subsistence 
Departments of the Army residing in Boston, Mass., praying 
that the status of clerks in the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence 
Departments under the proposed consolidation of those depart- 
ments be made the same as that of the Army paymaster’s 
clerks under the act of Congress approved March 3, 1911, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 5, 1909, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a cablegram signed by 
Jose de Diego, speaker of the House of Delegates of the Legis- 
lature of Porto Rico, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


San Juan, P. R., March 12, 1912. 
PRESIDENT OF SENATE, Washington: 


Legislature passed a sanitary act perfectly satisfactory with ap- 
proval of Secretary of War; also enacted election bill securing legisla- 
tive representation to minority parties, providing secret ballot, and re- 
quiring candidates to be residents in their districts; another act estab- 
lishing bureau of labor; many other excellent laws also passed. House 
of Delegates did and will make all patriotic efforts and sacrifices to 
obtain liberal legislation from Congress. In closing its session house 
unanimously asks highest protection of Congress, President, and Secre- 
Crs lea! War to secure kind justice to capacity and loyalty of Porto 

JOSE DE DIEGO, Speaker. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rhea 
County, Tenn., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Baptist 
Church of Augusta, Wis.; of sundry citizens of Mifflintown, 
Pa.; and of the Farmers’ Club of West Brookfield, Mass., pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
liquors, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed Nicaraguan and Honduran treaties, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Bricklayers’ Local Union No. 
11659, of Arecibo; of Agricolas Union, No. 11827, of Juncos; 
and of Local Union No. 1696, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, of Juncos, all of Porto Rico, praying that citi- 
zens of Porto Rico be permitted to become citizens of the 
United States, which were referred to the Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico. 

He also presented petitions of Bricklayers’ Local Union No. 
11659, of Arecibo; of the Women Laborers Protective Union No. 
12721, of San Lorenzo; of Local Union No. 1301, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of San Lorenzo; 
of the Federal Labor Local Union No. 12967, of San Lorenzo; 
of the Men’s Protective Union No. 1455, of Cabo Rojo; and of 
Cigarmakers’ Local Union No. 333, of San Lorenzo, all of Porto 
Nico, praying for the creation of a department of agriculture 
and labor in that Territory, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Shawneetown, III., praying for the establishment 
of free mail delivery in towns, cities, and villages with a popu- 
lation of over 1,000, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Live Stock Ex- 
change of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the repeal of the oleomarga- 
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rine law, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. : 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bone Gap, 
New Haven, and America, all in the State of Illinois, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 474, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Edgemont Station, East St. Louis, 
IN., praying for the passage of the so-called anti-injunction bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 474, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Edgemont Station, East St. Louis, 
III., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He aiso presented resolutions adopted by the Illinois State 
Dairymen’s Association, in convention at Effingham, Ill., remon- 
strating against the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Council, Department of 
Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans, of Streator, III., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to pension widow and minor 
children of any officer or enlisted man who served in the War 
with Spain or the Philippine insurrection, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the Grace Presbyterian Church, of Wichita, Kans., remonstrat- 
ing against the repeal of the anticanteen law, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Grace 
Presbyterian Church, of Wichita, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Nicker- 
son, Kans., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel- 
post system beyond its present limitations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Great 
Bend, Scott City, and Hutchinson, all in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the removal of the duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Local Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Plymouth, N. H., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Den- 
ton, Russell, Agenda, and Enterprise, all in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, of Wichita, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 7, 
Shipmasters’ Association, of Detroit, Mich., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to increase the salaries of officers in 
the Steamboat-Inspection Service, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 265, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Mason, Mich., praying for the enactment of 
an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Major John C. Durst Camp, No. 
27, United Spanish War Veterans, of Lansing, Mich., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to pension widow and minor 
children of any officer or man who served in the Spanish- 
American War or the Philippine insurrection, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Western 
Michigan Round Table, praying that the increased appropria- 
tions asked for by the Commissioner of Education be made 
in the educational interests of the country, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Laurium, 
Big Rapids, East Saugatuck, Owosso, East Jordan, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Gaylord, Allenville, Sunfield, Mason, Adrian, St. Johns, 
and Flat Rock, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Athens, 
Mich., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post 
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system beyond its present limitations, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 265, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Mason, Mich., and a memorial of 
sundry citizens of Coleman, Mich., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the oleomargarine law, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BROWN presented a memorial of the Retailers’ Associa- 
tion of Broken Bow, Nebr., remonstrating against the extension 
of the parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. OWEN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Keene, 
Okla., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Elma, Wash., praying that an appropriation be made to provide 
for the further dredging of Willapa Harbor, near Raymond, in 
that State, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a memorial of the executive board of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America for 
Washington and northern Idaho, remonstrating against the free 
distribution of seed by the Government, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5683) to confer jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and adjudicate claims for 
the taking of private property and damages thereto as the re- 
sult of the improvement of the Mississippi River for navigation, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Commerce, which was 
agreed to. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 17239) to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis 
Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River, Order of Business 
393, be recommitted to the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order is en- 
tered recommitting the bill to the Committee on Commerce. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 5880) granting pensions to volunteer Army nurses 
of the Civil War (with accompanying paper); to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. - 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 5881) granting an increase of pension to Jacob S. 
Robey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN (for Mr. GAMBLE): 

A bill (S. 5882) to extend the time for the completion of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Yankton, S. Dak., 
by the Winnipeg, Yankton & Gulf Railroad Co.; and 

A bill (S. 5883) to extend the time for the completion of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at Yankton, S. Dak., by the 
Yankton, Norfolk & Southern Railway Co.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5884) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota,” approved January 14, 1889; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 5885) supplementing the joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved April 30, 1908, entitled “Joint resolution in- 
structing the Attorney General to institute certain suits, etc.; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 5886) for the relief of Calvin G. Linville; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON (for Mr. CLAPP) : 

A bill (S. 5887) granting an increase of pension to Silas M. 
Finch (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5888) granting an increase of pension to Eben 
Kneeland (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5889) granting an increase of pension to Clement 
Lovely (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. s 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 5890) for the relief of the estate of Ben Whitaker, 
£r., deceased (with accompanying paper); and 
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A bill (S. 5891) for the relief of the estate of David W. 
Settle, deceased (with accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5892) granting a pension to Elizabeth Polly (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 5898) granting a pension to Elizabeth E. Donald- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—SAMUEL COLE. 
On motion of Mr. PomMERENE, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Samuel Cole (S. 5997, 61st 
pene) be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
haying been made thereon. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (S. 3974) to increase the limit of 
cost of the United States public building at Denver, Colo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported frony the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds with an amendment, in line 9, before the 
word hundred.“ to strike out “five” and insert “four,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of cost fixed by the act of Con- 
par approved May 30, 1908 (85 Stats., 5), for the new public 

uilding at Denver, Colo., for the accommodation of the t office, 
United States courts, and other governmental offices, be, and the same 
is hereby increased $400,000. ¥ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill No. 1. I observe that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern] is now present, and he gave notice 
that he would desire to speak on the bill immediately after the 
close of the morning business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from North Dakota will 
withhold his motion for one moment, I will state that on yester- 
day the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] offered a resolution 
which I asked might go over. I have examined it and see no 
objection to it. I presume the Senator from Tennessee may 
want to have it considered. 

Mr. LEA. I ask for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I withhold my motion until the resolution 
is disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution submitted yesterday by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Senate resolution 250, submitted yesterday by Mr. LEA, was 
read and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas it is reported that there is pending before the Depariment of 

Justice a settlement between the United States and the International 
Harvester Co., by which the so-called Harvester Trust may be per- 
mitted to reorganize and to bring its organization and business within 


the Sherman antitrust law as construed by the Supreme Court: Be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Attorne 
General be, and he is hereby, instructed to lay before the Senate all 
correspondence and information he may have upon this subject, together 
with any and all co 
Bureau cf Corporations 
present time. 


mdence, information, and reports of the 
ating thereto, from January 1, 1904, to the 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 21213. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved August 
5, 1909, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

SERVICE PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I renew my motion. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) 
granting a service pension to certain defined veterans of the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I rise to speak in favor of a 
pension bill that will settle the pension question for all time to 


‘come; that will forever put an end to special pension legisla- 


tion; that will, when once put into operation, enable the Goy- 
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ernment to dispense’ with the services of thousands of examin- 
ers and special agents, spies and detectives—a measure which 
has the support of the great majority of the soldiers of the 
Nation who served in the ranks’ of the Union Army as privates 
during the Civil War and who by the thousand are registering 
their protest against the McCumber or Smoot. substitute now 
under consideration. 

Mr. President, the last Democratic State convention of In- 
diana, held on April 28, 1910, was made up of more than 1,500 
delegates representing every township in each of the 92 counties 
of the State. By a unanimous vote it adopted a platform of 
principles in which it pledged the honor of the party that the 
candidates that day nominated should, if successful, carry out 
and perform, in so far as they were able, the promises therein 
made.. One of. those platform declarations was as follows: 


We: favor the immediate enactment of a m Jaw by Congress 
provi for a 2 of not less than 81 a for all Union veterans 


of the Civil War 

Mr. President; that convention also, by a unanimous. vote, 
nominated. me as the party's candidate for the position I now 
hold. I accepted: that nomination, fully advised as to the 
declaration of principles theretofore made by the convention, 
and withont hesitation or mental reservation agreed: that,, if 
elected, I would honestly and faithfully do what I could to 
carry out my party 


promises: 
That convention was not made up of mere politicians, but 


was composed for the most part of earnest, serious-minded men 
from every walk of life, who for the time had left the plow, the 
anvil, the shop, the office, and the store and assembled to 
declare their political faith, to express themselves upon public 
questions, and' as patriotic citizens organize their party for the 
contest for better government and more equal and beneficial 
laws. 

The platform declaration for a dollaria-day pension was not 
made as w mere empty promise: to catch votes—a promise to 
be ignored and violated in the event of party success, but an 
expression of the conscientious: conviction of that great body of 
men that such legislation as that promised was justly. due to 
the survivors of the war not only asa mark of gratitude, but 
as an act of plain and simple justice to the men who in time 
of national stress and peril had proved their love of country by 
offering their lives in its defense. 

It was in line with the promise of “ generous: pensions” made 
In the last Democratic national platform adopted at Denver in 
1908 and with the promises made in the platforms of all 
political’ parties: since the commencement of the Civil War: 

Every delegate: in that Indiana State convention at the time 
he cast his vote for that platform declaration had in mind 
scores of his neighbors who had served their country in the 
hour of its distress now grown so old and infirm as to be unable 
to win bread by their labor and anxious and distressed becanse 
of their inability to provide for their necessities: 

They knew that the pensions of eight, twelve, and even twenty 
dollars per month doled out by the Government with sparing 
and cautious: hand to these veterans were utterly inadequate to 
provide for their actual wants, and recognizing, on the one 
hand, the great value of the services of these men to their 
country, and, om the other hand, the vast wealth and great 
ability of the Nation to deal generously with its defenders, 
could see no reason: why the few remaining years of these men 
should not be: made at least tolerable by granting their request 
for a pension of a dollar a day. 

The Republican State platform of the same year declared 
with the same unanimity that “we believe the time has came 
for the enactment. of what is known as a dollar-a-day pension 
plan for the relief of the necessities of Civil War veterans.” 

It will be seen that im the great central State of Indiana, 
which contributes its full share of taxes toward the support of 
the National Government, there is absolute unanimity of senti- 
ment om the question of full and ample: justice to the veterans 
of the Civil War, so that in advocating the Sherwood pension 
bill here I am representing no party nor factiom of a party but 
the whole people of a great Commonwealth, who, without regard 
to political differences, demand that the obligations of the Goy- 
ernment to its defenders be fully, amply, and generously dis- 
charged: 

And yet, Mr. President, our people are in favor of economical 
government, aud unalterably opposed. to extravagant and need: 
less appropriations of the moneys collected from them by any 
form of Federal or State taxation. But im Indiana we do not 
regard any appropriation as extravagant which is necessary to 
maintain the honor of the State or to discharge its honest opli- 
gations. 

It has sometimes: happened that the burdens of taxation be- 
came onerous: and oppressive: when appropriations were neces- 
sary for the payment of our State indebtedness and the interest 


thereon; but when it was known that the honor of the State 
was involved there was no murmur of discontent, and no man 
thought of charging extravagance: to the legislature making the 
appropriation. 

Then, again, the taxes levied for the purpose of providing for 
the care and education of our unfortunate people—the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, the soldiers’ orphans, and others of that 
class—that their lives might be brightened a little, seemed 
heavy and burdensome, but they were paid cheerfully, because 
the common: instincts of humanity required: it. 

And so here, whether the claim of the old soldiers. rests upon 
the contract obligation. of the Government or upon the ground 
of gratitude and common humanity, our people can never be 
brought to the belief that there can be extravagance in any ap- 
propriation of public moneys: for the purpose of providing for 
the necessities of the old men whose services in that great War 
between the States made disunion impossible and the Union 
perpetual, and made possible that great development of he ma- 
terial resources of our country which has made us the richest 
and most powerful of all the nations of the earth. 


AN OBLIGATION OF HONOR. 


Measured: by its dealings with other creditors, this Govern- 
ment has utterly failed to carry out the plain provisions of its 
contract with the soldiers of the Civil War. 

The armies of the Union were made up almost entirely of 
poor men. Business men, as a rule, remained at home and made 
money while clerks: and employees went to war. Men who 
owned farms, especially those whe owned large farms, operated 
them with great profit throughout the struggle, while the ten- 
ants and farm hands were urged to volunteer. Great fortunes 
were made by many of those who tock no part in the conflict, 
for the necessities of the Government were great and the oppor- 
tunities for making money unparalleled. Contractors for sup- 
plies of every kind waxed fat, and the manufacturers who: were 
subject to war taxes were given special tariff legislation, enacted 
for the avowed. purpese of offsetting the amounts: paid by them 
for the support. of the Government. but for the real purpose of 
enriching them at the expense of the people. 

The Government promised to pay the soldiers 813 per month, 
which was- afterwards increased to $16. The contract was to 
pay them in dollars. They were paid in currency so depre- 
ciated as. to be worth on the average less than 50 cents on the 
dollar, so that instead of receiving the contract price of $13 and 
$16, they actually received from about $6 to $7 per month. 
Prices for the necessaries of life were correspondingly high, and 
as a result the families of the soldiers in many instances were 
supported largely by public and private charity. 

Sir, we heard much in a recent campaign about 50-cent dol- 
lars and. the infamy of a government that would discharge a 
contract obligation calling for the payment of dollars with 
money worth only 50 cents on the dollar. The mere prospect or 
prophecy that Government creditors. would be compelled to re- 
ceive silver dollars in payment of their claims stirred the 
financiers of the Nation into frenzied action, and resulted in a 
great crusade in. behalf of the national honor, which was at 
once grotesque and tragic. On every stump. and through the 
great newspapers it was declared that the payment of a just 
debt in depreciated money was the acme of national perfidy. 

Yet. to-day these same financiers, with the same earnestness 
and zeal with which they shouted for national honor in 1896, 
are denouncing as a raid on the Treasury a proposition to pay 
to old soldiers: who. saved their country for them the pittance of 
æ dollar a day, that they may have food and shelter in their old 
age, and that some measure of justice be done them because in 
those dreadful days of civil war they were: paid dollars worth 
less than 50 cents for their heroic werk. 

Mr. President, during and at the close of that war there were 
two general classes: of Government creditors—the holders of the 
Government bonds and the men who had given up the best part 
of their lives on the march, in camp,. in prison, and: in battle 
for the restoration of the Unien. The first class had remained 
at home engaged in the pleasant pursuit of money making, while 
the second class had endured during all those long years all the 
privations incident to the greatest war of modern times. The 
bonds issued by the Government were, for the most part, bought 
with greenbacks. The bonded debt of $2,049,975,700 cost the 
purchasers of the bonds at the time they were issued only 
$1,371,424,238 in money of gold value, the kind of money in 
which they were paid: There was no question but that the bonds 
for which greenbacks were paid were payable in the lawful 
money of the country. 

John Sherman so held, and the Republican Party of Indiana, 
then led by Oliver P. Morton, so declared in its State platform 
in 1868. And yet, sir, the Government was so: jealous of its 
honor that in March, 1869, by tle famous coin act, all such 
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bonds were made payable in coin, thereby giving to the bond- 
holders a clear profit of more than $678,000,000—a naked specu- 
lation—something for nothing. 

When, a little later, a measure was offered in Congress to 
protect the national honor by paying to the soldiers the differ- 
ence between the amounts which the Government agreed to fra 
them and the amounts actually received by them from the - 
ernment, it failed of a respectful hearing, its author being 
denounced as a demagogue for bringing a proposition so pre- 
posterous into the halls of national legislation. g 

Mr. President, I now call upon all those men who were so 
solicitous for the national honor in 1896, and whose consciences 
were so quickened at the mere prophecy of 50-cent dollars, to 
rally to the support of the Sherwood pension bill to the end 
that the old soldiers of the Union who made hundred-cent dol- 
lars, or dollars of any kind, possible in this country, and who 
were paid for their gallant services in 40-cent dollars, may have 
before they die some measure of justice at the hands of a Goy- 
ernment penitent for its one act of debt repudiation. 


TOO LATE FOR DISCRIMINATION, = 


It was in June, 1825—mark the date, for it is important— 
that the cornerstone of the Bunker Hill Monument was laid. 
The ceremonies were so impressive and imposing that the event 
has been ever since regarded as one of the most notable in our 
history. La Fayette, flushed with such a series of welcomes 
Dever before or since accorded to any foreigner coming to these 
shores, was there, the guest of the Nation, participating in the 
ceremonies. A vast concourse of patriotic people had assembled. 
The wealth and the learning of New England were present, and 
so it seemed were all the people. But the seats of honor were 
occupied by the old survivors of the revolution, the men who 
had followed Washington and his generals in that war for in- 
dependence, and some of whom had witnessed with swelling 
hearts the surrender of Cornwallis. Daniel Webster was the 
orator of the day. The day, the place, the occasion, the audience, 
the surroundings! What inspiration for the greatest of all 
American oraters! And Webster rose grandly to the occasion 
and delivered an oration that will live as long as men and 
women who love liberty read our language. Who has read his 
words addressed directly to the venerable men of the revolu- 
tion, recounting their sacrifices in the cause of liberty, and ex- 
pressing the everlasting gratitude of the beneficiaries of their 
valorous deeds, without such emotions as bring the tears un- 
bidden to the eyes? 

And the sentiments he expressed touched a responsive chord 
in every heart in that great audience and in, all the land. For 
these were the men who had offered their lives to the end that 
this people might be free, and had made possible all the bless- 
ings which, under a republican form of government, they en- 
joyed—the blessings which under the providence of God will 
be enjoyed by the countless generations which follow them. 

Did Webster on that historic day in that hallowed place stop 
to draw a line of distinction between the old gray-haired vet- 
erans, who sat with streaming eyes looking into his face as 
there poured from his lips those eloquent words of tribute to 
their valor and sacrifice? There were before him men who had 
served throughout those seven dreadful years of war. Others 
there were who, too young for battle at the beginning, had 
joined the army only a year or perhaps a month before the end 
at Yorktown. Some had rendered service as scouts on the 
frontier without participating in important engagements. Doubt- 
less some had been braver than others and had borne more 
willingly the burdens and dangers of battle. Was reference 
made to that? No, no; the war had ended 42 years before. It 
was too late for discrimination then. The time had long gone by 
for nice discriminations. Webster only saw—the people only 
recognized this body of survivors in the mass—rapidly diminish- 
ing, year by year as death called, and, before it might be too 
late, all sought to do honor to all lest discrimination might 
work injustice to some. 

Who was there on that historic occasion to sound a note of 
discord by protesting against the tribute of the great orator be- 
cause it was paid to all of the survivors? Who, on that great 
occasion, had it in his heart to say, “ No, Webster, you are mis- 
taken. In the rapidly thinning ranks of these old gray-haired 
soldiers there are men who faltered in the hour of danger— 
men who seryed only months instead of years—men who do not 
deserve to be honored by this people.” There was no such 
thought in any mind, and the harmony of the oceasion was not 
marred by such utterance, and no old soldier who heard that 
great oration returned to his home that day heavy of heart be- 
cause of any intimation that he was less deserving than his 
comrades who had served longer or even better. 

Mr. President, the great war for the preservation of the Union 
ended 47 years ago. The average age of the survivors of the 


Army of the Republic is five years greater than the average 
age of the Revolutionary heroes who, at Bunker Hill in June, 
1825, heard Webster deliver his immortal utterances. 

Almost half a century has elapsed since the armies of Grant 
and Sherman marched down Pennsylvania Avenue in Washing- 
ton, passing in grand review before the dignitaries of the Nation. 

In those great armies on that day there was every grade of ` 
soldier—heroes of an hundred battles and striplings who had, 
for lack of opportunity, only participated in two or three or 
perhaps only one. In those ranks were men of sublime courage 
and others weakened by disease and privation, who did not 
possess great physical courage. Some had served from Bull 
Run to Appomattox and others whose service was shorter and 
of less value, but beneath every blue uniform there beat a 
patriotic heart, and each in his way and according to his op- 
portunty had served his country and rendered some service in 
restoring the Union and maintaining the honor of the old flag. 

On that proud day of review, in May, 1865, the men of that 
army were in the vigor of young manhood, full of joy that their 
efforts for the Union had been crowned with success—full of 
hope for the future of the Republic for which they had sacrificed 
so much. Laying aside arms and uniform they returned to the 
peaceful walks of life and took upon themselves the duties of 
citizenship. 

Forty-seven years have rolled by. Within that time hundreds 
of thousands of those brave men have answered their last roll 
call and have been called to their reward. Each day witnesses 
the final departure of many, and the ranks of the survivors are 
in this way being broken day by day. Those who remain are 
bowed beneath the weight of years, for nearly all have reached 
or passed man’s allotted span of three score and ten. 

A few years more and the grandest army the world ever saw 


‘will have disappeared, and the men who, at Gettysburg, and 


Antietam, and Chancellorsville, and Lookout, won imperishable 


glory for themselyes and their country will live only in the 


memories of the yeunger generations, who will in the years to 
come enjoy the blessings of a free Government which these old 
men periled life to maintain. 

Mr. President, these venerable soldiers of the Union to whom 
we owe so much of our greatness and prosperity make no un- 
reasonable demands, for they only demand that the plighted 
faith of the Nation be kept and that they have just treatment. 

In this age of luxury they demand no luxuries, nor do they 
ask to be indulged in any extravagant tastes. They only ask 
that ont of our abundance they be allowed a sum which will 
provide humble homes, beds on which to rest and to die, raiment 
that will protect their aged bodies from the cold, and food suf- 
ficient to sustain them in their declining years. 

Who will grudge these old veterans a dollar a day? Their 
days for earning money are past. The road to the grave isa 
short one. 

And the men in or out of Congress who go about with micro- 
scope peering into the individual records of the few, to discover 
a defect here and there—the men on the hunt for excuses to 
justify them in refusing justice to the great mass, will not com- 
mand more attention than would a man at Bunker Hill who had 
tried to break the force of the great oration by reading records 
showing that a few of the old Revolutionary soldiers before 
him were unworthy of the tribute which Webster had paid 
to all. : 

Sir, in the county in which I was born and reared there was 
a solitary grave near the roadside, said to have been that of a 
soldier of the Reyolution who had died in the early pioneer 
days of that county. I remember the veneration in which that 
grave was held by me and my youthful associates. The ques- 
tion as to whether he had served months or years, whether he 
had been the best soldier or the worst, never entered our minds. 
We only remembered that he had worn the uniform of the Con- 
tinental Army and had contributed something to the cause af 
American liberty. 

Mr. President, I grant-freely that there was a time when 
discrimination would have been proper. During the years im- 
mediately following the conflict when the first pension legisla- 
tion was being enacted for the benefit of the Civil War veterans 
the pensions should haye been graded according to the length 
and character of service, the extent of disability, and the pecu- 
niary condition of the applicant. The incidents of the war were 
then fresh in the minds of all and little difficulty would have 
been experienced in ascertaining the true record of every sol- 
dier. 

But after the lapse of a half century it is too late. We now 
can only deal with this rapidy disappearing army as a mass. 
We can only remember that they wore the uniform and that 
all did something for the preservation of this matchless govern- 
mental fabric. We only see the bent and tottering forms and 
realize that many of them are in distress, approaching their 
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near-by graves with hearts made heavy by a Nation’s neglect. 
And then we recall the promises that were made in the hour of 
national stress and storm to induce them to leave their homes 
and peril their lives and sacrifice health to the end that the 
Nation might not perish from the earth, not forgetting the 
pledge of the Nation made by the immortal Lincoln in his sec- 
ond inaugural address, delivered a month before the fall of 
Richmond and five weeks before his tragic death, that we 
would “bind up the Nation’s wounds and care for him who 
shall have borne the battle and for his widow and orphan.” 


Mr. President, let there be no more delay in caring for those 
who bore the battle, their widows and orphans. If we have not 
the desire as patriots to do so, let us as a Christian people have 
compassion upon them, because they need the Nation’s com- 


forting aid. 
THE PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE. 


Sir, I am opposed to the pending bill, known as the McOumber 
or Smoot substitute, because it does not meet the just demands 
of the Union soldiers. 

Under its provisions but a few thousand of the surviving vet- 
erans could ever receive a dollar a day, and it is so full of in- 
equalities and unjust discrimination that it has received un- 
stinted condemnation at the hands of the soldiers of the coun- 

. I desire to quote from Gen. SHERWOOD, chairman of the 
Inyalid Pensions Committee of the House of Representatives, a 
gallant soldier, who enlisted as a private in April, 1861, partici- 
pated in 42 battles, and mustered out as a brigadier general, 
haying been promoted to that position by President Lincoln for 
long and faithful service and conspicuous gallantry at the bat- 
tles of Resaca, Franklin, and Nashville, a record which entitles 
his words to consideration. He says: 3 


First, let me call your attention to the fact that no soldier out of 
out by President Lincoln in 1862 will ever be able 


um pension of $30 per month under the Smoot substi- 
e Accordin 
Lincoln's call of July 2, 1862, for 300,000 men. Under 


7 ee of August 
4, 1862, for 300,000 men 87,588 were furnished; 1 militia were 
called out in May and June, making a total of volunteers furnished in 
1862 of 522,053. Of this number 421,465 were mustered into the serv- 
ice for three years—none of them so mustered in until August, 1862. 
The war closed in April, 1865. All of these regiments were mustered 
out before they had served three years. Hence, not a man of — . — 
these veteran ents that fought the greatest and fiercest battles 
of the bloodiest war in all hatere feels ever get a dollar-a-day on 
under the Smoot substitute bill should he liye to be 1 years 
I do not believe that over 9,000 soldiers out of the over 

would ever be — 5 to draw the maximum pension of 


s e * 


2 
511,000 now li 


sions a 90-day man of 3 at 818 
of 


than Seans old and who a ce record at the front of 33 
years with a veteran reenlistment o gets $18 per month. 
Let me further illustrate: Here is l Barnhart, Forty-sixth 


served In 20 battl 
Here is another soldier, 
seventh Ohio, who enlisted for 100 days, 


1 now 65 years old, and under the Smoot substitute would 
draw a pension of $15.50 per month, while Gillespie, the 100-day sol- 
dier, who is now 75 years old, would draw $21 per month. 

Here is another s men: George W. Davis was mustered in Com- 
pany A, One hundred and thirty-first Ohio, a 100-day regiment, at the 
age of 27. James C. Reiber, same com , enlisted at 16 years. Davis 
is now 75 years old and under the Smoot substitute would receive $21 

r month, while Reiber, who is now 64, would 2 5 only 813 per month. 
Both rendered the same service and touch elbows in the same 
company, 

He also calls attention to the fact, which must not be over- 
looked, that the Smoot substitute has no disability clause, and 
that it contains no provision which will put a stop to the ever- 
increasing number of private pension bills of which so much 
complaint has been made upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I favor House bill No. 1—the Sherwood bill— 
because it is the nearest approach to a dollar-a-day. pension that 
is attainable and because it settles once and for all this much- 
mooted pension question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brown in the chair). 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KERN. Certainly. N 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Indiana to the language of the Sherwood bill. 
The soldier with a service of less than six months gets but $15 
per month, and under the bill, no matter how long he lives, he 
does not get an increase. Under the substitute proposed by me 
he does get an increase, and if he lives to be 75 years of age 
he gets the full $30 per month. 


One hundred and seventy- 
August, 1864, at the age 


Does 


. KERN. Provided he served a certain length of time. 

. SMOOT. Yes; a certain length of time. 

KERN. How long? 

. KENYON. Three years. 

. SMOOT. Three years. 

KERN. That is the point I was making here. 

. SMOOT. But under the substitute if he served only 90 
days as his age increases so does his pension increase. In other 
words, a 90-day man 62 years old gets $12, a 90-day man at 66 
pEr So Eble Sain ER bea Sah MO DEEA PA ee alee Ta 
ge 

Mr. KERN. No matter what his disabilities may be, whereas 
under the Sherwood bill—— 

Mr. SMOOT. No matter what his disabilities are? 

Mr. KERN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But wherever there are disabilities the present 
law provides for them, and special acts have always been passed 
providing for disabilities such as spoken of by the Senator. 

Mr. KERN. We are trying to get away from special pension 
legislation. A 

Mr. SMOOT. In my opinion, we never will get away from it, 
and so far as I personally am concerned I want to say this 

Mr. KERN. I yielded for a question, If the remarks are not 
too long, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield further? 

Mr. KERN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. When an old soldier has arrived at a point 
where he is utterly helpless and has no means of providing for 
himself or those dependent upon him, I believe he ought to be 
taken care of by special pension bill, and I shall always vote for 
it under such circumstances., 

Mr. KERN. There is a radical difference between the Sen- 
ator and myself on that proposition. I want a pension bill 
passed now that will settle the pension question for all time 
to come, and which will make no longer necessary special pen- 
sion legislation. That I belieye—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KERN. I do not yield to the Senator to reply to my 
speech now, but I will yield for a question. The Senator must 
remember this is my first 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a question, then. Do I understand the 
Senator to mean that if the Sherwood bill becomes a law that 
a soldier who seryed less than six months is never to receive 
more than $15? 

Mr. KERN. Under the Sherwood bill, as I understand it, the 
total disability of a soldier gives him $30 a month, if he served 


six months. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Or if wounded in battle. 

Mr. KERN. If wounded in battle or if he served more than 
six months. 


Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is wrong there. Or unless 
the disability is of service origin. 

Mr. KERN. I have not time to stop and discuss the bill. 
Senators can read the bill. It speaks for itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not further take the time of the Senator 
from Indiana. As he says, the bill speaks for itself. 

Mr. KERN. The purpose of the bill is to determine auto- 
matically the status of every soldier in the country, and then 
we will have no need for a vast army of men in its execution. 

Because the pending measure—the Smoot or McCumber sub- 
stitute—is so full of glaring inequalities, it is satisfactory to 
but few, and allows the agitation for increase to continue with- 
out limit. It continues in operation all the expensive and com- 
plicated machinery of the Pension Office, including medical 
examining boards in every part of the country, while the Sher- 
wood bill, which the great mass of the soldiers demands, work- 
ing automatically, will dispense with the thousands of ex- 
amining boards, the hundreds of special agents and spies now 
employed by the department, will stop all special pension legis- 
lation, and at the same time be a distinct and positive proof of 
the gratitude of the Nation to its defenders, 

It has been loosely asserted that the Sherwood bill will add 
$75,000,000 to the expenses of the Government. This extraordi- 
nary statement, coming from the Pension Office, was based upon 
computations shown to have been utterly without merit. It 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated by Gen. SHERrwoop, by 
computations made from the official records of the War De- 
partment, that the total increase of expense resulting from the 
Sherwood bill as passed by the House of Representatives could 
not exceed $45,000,000, while under the provisions of the origi- 
nal bill as introduced in the House, denying the benefit of its 
provisions to soldiers having an income of $1,000 per year, the 
increase of expenditure would not exceed thirty-five millions. 
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MISPLACED ECONOMY. 


The chief objection to the Sherwood bill is based upon the 
charge that it calls for an extravagant expenditure of public 
money and violates the promise of economy in the administra- 
tion of the Government. 

I have not been greatly interested in the discussion as to 
what this or that bill will cost. It is a reflection upon the in- 
tegrity, the honor, and the financial ability of this Nation to 
consider a question of that kind in that light. 

Sir, I have already shown that to pay an honest debt, or to 
follow the common instincts of humanity by caring for the de- 
fenders of the Republic in their old age, is not an extravagance 
and violates no pledge of economy in government. 

But, sir, this ery of economy in governmental expenditures 
has a new and strange sound. It has been seldom heard during 
the past 12 years, while the expenses of government have nearly 
doubled and climbed up to the enormous figure of a thousand 
million dollars a year. 

It was not heard in connection with the appropriation of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the Panama Canal, nor has it 
been insisted upon during the time that the taxpayers of the 
Nation have been contributing a half billion dollars or more in 
carrying out the work of subjugating the Philippine Islands 
and benevolently assimilating the Filipino people. 

It was not urged while 200,000 new offices were being created 
or while the salaries of all the principal officeholders in the 
United States were being largely increased because of the high 
cost of living. 

It is a cry that is only heard when the proposition is made to 
care for the soldiers of the Nation, and is only heard then be- 
cause they have grown too old te hold official station and be- 
cause it is thought that on account of old age and decrepitude 
they can no longer exert great influence in the political affairs 
of the country. 

Distinguished Senators here have, with great labor, added up 
all the miserable pittances received by each of these old vet- 
erans during the past 47 years, and with a horror-stricken air 
hold up before us the enormous total of nearly $4,000,000,000. 
When the proposition was made to double the salary of the 
President of the United States and then add $25,000 per annum 
for traveling expenses, did anyone take the time to give to the 
public the total sum of all the moneys paid to all the Presidents 
since the formation of the Government? 

Or when the proposition was made a few years ago to in- 
crease the salaries of Senators and Congressmen, was any com- 
putation exhibited of the total amount paid to the Members of 
the two Houses during the century and a quarter of our na- 
tional life? 

The salaries of the postmasters throughout the country are 
increased steadily year by year, yet we have heard from no 
source the vast amount of money that has been paid to these 
patriotic, self-sacrificing officials during the years of the past. 

When pork-barrel appropriations are asked and made for 
costly public buildings at crossroads and county seats and for 
the improvement of streams too small for flatboat navigation, 
no Senator has ever thought of undertaking the mathematical 
feat of calculating the enormous amount of public money that 
has been thus wasted during the last half century. 

These mathematical prodigies of the Senate never let loose 
their restrained energies except when the heroes of Gettysburg 
and Antietam, Chancellorsville and Lookout call the attention 
of the Government to its broken pledges and its inexcusable in- 
gratitude to the men who saved its life. 

Mr. President, in the course of the debate here on yesterday, 
while Senators were suggesting economy in other departments 
of Government as a means of providing sufficient revenue for 
liberal pensions, something was said in the way of jest about the 
free barber shop and free baths in marble rooms provided for 
Senators. 

These are trifling matters, and I shall not consume any time 
in discussing them. But, sir, when the old soldier and his wife 
read in the newspapers that Senators and Congressmen are 
complaining that they can not live respectably in Washington 
on salaries of more than $20 a day, with free barber shops, free 
baths, free Apollinaris water, and free office rent—when they 
read of the Senators riding in free Government automobiles 
between their offices und the Capitol, only a square in distance, 
they can not but marvel at the claim made by some of these 
same gentlemen that the soldier's request for a pension of a 
paltry dollar a day is an impertinent demand, to grant which 
would be gross and intolerable extravagance. 

This old soldier, who must pay house rent, pay exorbitant 
prices for everything he eats and wears, and pay for all out of 
a pension of $15 or $20 per month, with fond remembrance of 
the beefsteak now only a memory, must sympathize deeply with 


his unfortunate representatives in Washington, who are compelled 
to eke out a miserable existence on $625 per month, with all 
the little accessories furnished by an unsympathetic Govern- 
ment. The distinguished Senator from Ohio impressed us all 
on yesterday with his fervid declaration that he would be re- 
joiced to support a measure giving the old soldier a dollar a 
day if this poor Government could only afford it. How natural 
it will be for him as a patriotic American to cover back into the 
Treasury a part of his next month’s salary to aid an impover- 
ished Nation in its struggle with adversity. 

It is said that our pension list is larger than that of any 
nation in the world. I have not examined the statistics, but I 
hope it is. It ought to.be. There was no such war in modern 
times, and no war ever accomplished such beneficent results. 

There is no nation in the world so rich as this, nor has any 
nation so patriotic a people, nor a people so ready and willing 
to rally to their country’s standard in time of danger, or to 
make sacrifices, if need be, to contribute of their substance for 
the care and support of its defenders when by reason of service 
or age they need such care and support. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me a word? 

Mr. KERN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has just suggested that the 
pension appropriation of this Government is greater than that 
of any other government in the world. That is certainly true. 
It goes further than that. A few years ago I took occasion to 
call through the State Department for the pension laws of all 
the countries of the world. They are now on file in the office of 
the Commissioner of Pensions. The fact was revealed that our 
pension appropriation is larger than that of all the other nations 
of the world combined. Of course the Senator knows that we 
do not have an immense standing army such as those countries 
have and that their expenditure goes in that direction. I think 
it is better it should go to the ex-soldiers than go to sus- 
taining great armies, as is the case in Burope. 

Mr. KERN. The American soldier, who has periled life and 
sacrificed health for his country, and who can no longer earn 
a livelihood, still deserves to live—not as an Italian or French 
or Russian or Turkish peasant, but as an American citizen— 
and in caring for these veterans we should have in mind the 
American standard of living, and not that of European or 
Asiatic countries. Surely those patriotic gentlemen who are 
clamoring for palatial residences for our ministers and ambas- 
sadors abroad, that they maintain our national dignity and 
prestige, would not advocate a policy respecting the soldiers 
of the Republic which would place them upon a par with the 
half-fed and poorly clad people of the world’s poorest nations. 

Mr. President, I hope I may be permitted to address some 
words to my brethren of the South, who represent their several 
States in this body with such distinguished ability. 

AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE. 

I know how you venerate the memories of the great leaders 
of the Confederacy, who with the great leaders of the Army of 
the Union have crossed the great river and are fraternizing 
on the farther shore. The differences of the past are happily 
ended settled on the basis of fraternity and perpetual union— 
never more to recur. A common hope, a common destiny, and 
a common country, with a single flag, bind us in the ties of a 
common brotherhood. 

Your interests are the same as the interests of those of us 
born under northern skies, and I would subject you to no penal- 
ties or burdens which I would not willingly share. My ancestors, 
even to the first American generation, were born in old Vir- 
ginia. My father having removed to the Nortli long before the 
Civil War, was a Douglas Democrat and for the Union, and yet, 
after the war was over, he so longed for the mountains and 
valleys of his native State that he returned there, and after a 
citizenship of 30 years, died at a ripe old age and peacefully 
sleeps in the bosom of the dear old State that he loved so well. 

I state this only to show that in my advocacy of this measure 
I am prompted by no sectional prejudice nor actuated by any 
spirit of antagonism. 

If you say that you have patiently and uncomplainingly borne 
the burdens entailed by the war for nearly half a century, I 


‘agree with you, but remind you that we have carried our full 


share of the same burden and at the same time have con- 
tributed something to the development of the new South, in 
every way so marvelous a transformation of a Nation laid 
waste by war into a rich, prosperous land that blossoms as the 
rose. 

For many years after the Civil War there was widespread dis- 
trust of your loyalty in the North—a feeling which, with all my 
ability, I combated since my boyhood, for I knew you and 
believed in you and trusted your But that distrust has been 
dispelled foreyer. When the men and women of the North, 
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who were still poisoned by the spirit of war, saw that Worth 
Bagley, the gallant young son of North Carolina, was the first 
to give up bis life for the honor of his country in the Spanish- 
American War, when they witnessed the unequaled heroism of 
Hosson, of Alabama, at Santiago, when they read of brave old 
Joe Wheeler's charge at San Juan, and saw the sons of South 
Carolina and Massachusetts, the sons of Indiana and Georgia, 
marching side by side under the old flag in defense of the honor 
of the Nation, then were all doubts removed, and then the union 
of hearts and of hands was truly consummated. 

The war has been ended so long ago that there are only 
eight men in this body who participated in the conflict—four 
who fought with the Confederacy and an equal number who 
fought beneath the Stars and Stripes—all now engaged in gen- 
erous rivalry as to wHo shall render the best service for the 
country they all love alike. = 

You have borne your burdens with such cheerfulness and 
acquiesced in the results of the war so generously and loyally 
that when we ask you to share with us an additional burden, 
to the end that the old and broken men who fought for the 
Republic may have the necessities of life during their few 
remaining days and that their short journey to the grave may 
be not altogether a cheerless one, we can not but hope that your 
generous hearts will respond to our appeal. 

If I could carry you with me into some of the homes of the 
Central West where these old soldiers abide, I am sure your 
hearts would be so touched that you would agree to the liberal 
provisions of the Sherwood bill. I have in mind the case of 
an old white-haired veteran, who served his country faithfully 
and well, and who, with his old wife, the sweetheart of war times, 
is waiting for the summons of the Master. They have been 
always poor, for he has earned his bread with his hands, but 
has not had the money-making instinct. They can no longer 
work, but are trying to live on a pension of $16 per month. 
Half of that sum goes for the rent of an humble cottage; out 
of the other $8 per month must come food, fuel, clothing, medi- 
cines, and medical treatment. The cost of living is such that, 
of course, they can no longer live on that amount. And the 
alternative—there are only two places open to them—the 
soldiers’ home for the old soldier and the poorhouse for the 
sweet-faced old wife, for she is not allowed to accompany him 
to the home. God forbid that in a rich Nation like this such 
a tragedy should be possible in the life of any of its defenders. 

But there is another alternative, and that is the passage of 
the Sherwood bill, that will dry the tears in thousands of eyes, 
bring hope and joy and happiness into scores of thousands 
of humble homes, and cheer the hearts and quicken the steps 
of the hundreds of thousands of old soldiers, who during their 
few remaining years will be living monuments to the generosity 
of a grateful country, which in the days of its greatest wealth 
and power did not forget the men whose yalor made glorious so 
many pages of its history. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in every expression made 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], glorying in the acts 
of heroism of our soldiers, in every expression concerning the 
duty of this Government toward those soldiers, he has found 
a hearty response in the hearts of Senators on both sides of 
the Chamber. But in belittling the efforts of this Government 
in behalf of the great Army of the Union in the past years by 
an unfair comparison of the sentiment of the Government 
toward the soldiers of the Revolution he does a rank injustice 
not only to the American people and the American Congress 
to-day, but a still ranker injustice to historical facts. 

As every year I read the resolutions of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, in which resolutions they express their satisfac- 
tion and their gratitude for the generosity of the American 


people in the granting of pension legislation, I feel that the Sen- 


ator hardly expresses the sentiment of the soldiers of the 
American Union when he would have us for a moment under- 
stand that the Government has been niggardly in the appro- 
priations that have been given for pension purposes. 

That there may be no historical inaccuracy upon this great 
subject, I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana to the condition of our pension laws on the very day 
in which Daniel Webster made his famous address to the old 
soldiers of the Revolution. The Senator says in glowing words 
that the people of that day drew no fine distinctions as to age, 
as to poverty, as to length of service, but considered only the 
single question, Did those old men serve the country in that 
struggle for independence? Ah, Mr. President, does not the 
Senator know that at that very time, so many years after the 
war, in order to draw a pension under the service-pension act 
of that day the Revolutionary soldier must have served at least 
9 months. Ever since 1890 the soldier of the Civil War needed 
only a service of 90 days. 


Does the Senator understand that under the law at the time 
Webster was making his address the Revolutionary soldier 
who had served 9 months received only the meager sum of $8 
per month, and does he also understand that there was a 
distinction drawn between the soldier of the rank and the 
commander or the commissioned officers? 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER.. The soldiers of the rank received only $8 
per month and a commissioned officer received two and a half 
times as much, while under the existing general law no dis- 
tinction Whatever is made between the man who made the 
charge and fought the battle and the man who commanded him 
to make the charge and to fight the battles of the Union. 

I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. KERN. I only wanted to ask the Senator whether 88 
per month pension in those primitive days was not really more 
than $30 a month would be now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Scarcely as much as $30 would be now. 
There is no question but that it would be more than $8 would 
be now, although for a great many of the things which are 
common necessities now, if they had been able to purchase 
them at all, they would have had to pay five or ten times as 
much as we pay for the same article at the present time. 
What was a luxury to them is a common necessity for us. 

But this is not all, Mr. President. At the time this great 
address of Webster was made the man who had served in the 
Revolutionary War must have been in indigent circumstances 
before he could receive one single dollar. And what was an 
indigent condition’ at that time? Our forefathers felt that 
there would be such a raid made upon the Treasury, in those 
good old patriotic days referred to by the Senator from Indiana, 
that just prior to this great meeting in Boston they had enacted 
a law which cut off from the rolls every man who was not in 
indigent circumstances, and if he had $150 worth of property 
he went off the rolls. No man worth over $150 at that time 
could have drawn any pension whatever under the service act. 

I ask the Senator from Indiana in all good faith if he is justi- 
fied in criticizing the Government of the United States to-day 
in a comparison of its pension legislation and the generosity 
that actuates it and actuates the people of the United States 
with the generosity that actuated the people in 1820 when that 
legislation was passed? 

Again, the Senator says that this will put a stop to private 
pension bills. Mr. President, I state again, let not our en- 
thusiasm on any proposition run away with our judgment and 
blind our calculations. As a matter of fact, next year, whether 
we have this bill or whether we have any other bill, if we find 
some old indigent soldier who is paralyzed, who requires a con- 
stant attendant, the Senator from Indiana will agree with me 
that $30 a month will not answer his requirements, and he will 
vote with me to raise it to $50 a month. He knows, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to-day that he will do that and that there will be private 
pension bills in the future as there have been in the past. If he 
will look at those that are introduced day after day he will be 
surprised to find the number that call for more than $30 a 
month. f 

The Senator from Indiana did not answer the criticism of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] when he asked if under the 
Sherwood bill a soldier who had served less than one year would 
ever haye an increase in his pension. If under that bill, if he 
served 90 days and less than 6 months, he should get $15, no 
matter how old he may be, he will never get a cent more, and 
the Senator from Indiana, whether the Sherwood bill passes 
this body or whatever bill may become a law, will join with me 
again in securing the enactment of a private pension bill to 
give this man a greater sum of money. Under the Sherwood 
bill the soldier who has served 6 months and less than 9 
months will receive $20 per month, and though he live to be 90 
years of age he will never receive another dollar from the Gov- 
ernment, unless we reach him 5y a private pension bill; and the 
Senator from Indiana again will join with me and other Sen- 
ators in recommending for him, as the exigencies of the case 
may demand, a higher rate than that provided under the law. 

Mr. President, when we passed the law of February 6, 1907, 
it was stated by many Senators on the floor that if we should 
pass that bill it would be the end of special pension legislation. 
I warned them at that time that such a statement was without 
due consideration, that we should have just as many private 
pension bills introduced after the act of February 6, 1907, as we 
had before; and my prophecy has been fulfilled; aye, and ful- 
filled several times over. Private pension bills will continue to 
be introduced and will continue to be acted upon so long as the 
necessitous conditions of a single soldier who fought for the 
Government in its time of need shall require an amount of pen- 
sion greater than the general law allows him; and whenever he 
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has reached an advanced age, has no property, and is unable to 
take care of himself he will be entitled to receive, and he will 
receive, from this Government a greater sum of money than is 
provided in the Sherwood bill. 

Under the bill that has been recommended by the committee 
every soldier will feel that if he lives three or four years longer, 
as he becomes more feeble he will receive a greater amount of 
pension. He will know that when he is 66 years old he will 
receive more than he did when he was 62 years of age; that 
when he is 70 years of age, by the operation of the act itself, 
he will receive a greater amount than when he was 66; and 
that when he is 75 years of age he will receive a greater amount 
than when he was 70 years of age; but, Mr. President, under 
the Sherwood bill his status is fixed, not matter what his age, 
and, instead of there being a decrease of private pension bills, 
there must necessarily be an increase of private pension bills. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from Indiana agrees with 
me upon one proposition, namely, that we should reach the $30 
limit at least as soon as we can. I stated the other day in my 
argument that I believed the time was near at hand when any 
soldier who had served six months and had reached the age of 
70 years should receive the maximum of $30 per month by a 
general law enacted by Congress; but if I can not reach that 
plane in one step, I am willing to take two steps to attain it. 
I would prefer, Mr. President, to offer a man who was hungry 
one loaf of bread and let him have it than to offer him two 
loaves and pull them back. A year from to-day I may be ask- 
ing the Senator from Indiana to join me in increasing pensions 
possibly by another $30,000,000 in addition to what this bill 
calls for; but at the same time I ask him to do that I will also 
ask him to join me in raising the funds to meet that require- 
ment. Nowhere in any of the arguments which have been made 
has any Senator who has spoken in fayor of the Sherwood bill 
indicated how we are going to pay the additional expense of its 
operation. I can be mighty liberal, Mr. President, with a dollar 
which I have not got in my pocket; I can say what I would do 
with it if I did have it; but before I do so much talking of 
what I am going to do with that dollar I think it is my duty 
first to earn the dollar and then see whether I will make good 
my statements as to what I would do with it. $ 

Let us be fair to the soldier, fair to the country, say what 
we mean, and mean what we say. 

I will ask the Senator from Indiana to join me not only in a 
reduction of the expenses of the Government, but in an increase 
of the revenue to further increase our pensions; for, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we all know that it will require both to be able to meet 
the Sherwood bill or another bill which a year from to-day may 
still further add to pension appropriations. 

Mr. President, I hope that whatever the final outcome may 
be, the Senate will attempt to pass a bill that will give satis- 
faction to the soldiers of the Civil War, that will meet the con- 
ditions of advancing age, and at the same time that we shall 
return to our senses and be able to pass a revenue bill that will 
raise the necessary funds to meet the expenses that will thereby 
be incurred. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there is no legislation pend- 
ing before this Congress deserving of more serious and thought- 
ful consideration than that proposed for increased pensions to 
the Federal soldiers who served in the late War between the 
States. Its importance arises not only on account of the greatly 
increased burdens which it necessarily imposes upon the tax- 
payers, but also from the fact that the enactment of this legis- 
lation, carrying a largely increased appropriation, would pre- 
clude the Government from undertaking many measures of 
reform and of betterment, long delayed but badly needed for 
the progress and prosperity of this Nation. The prospects of 
many policies of far-reaching consequence and benefits to all 
sections of this great Republic are absolutely dependent upon 
the fate of this measure. Fully realizing this, I have overcome 
the reluctance which a southern man necessarily feels in dis- 
cussing this matter, and have concluded to present for the con- 
sideration of the Senate reasons why I think this legislation 
should not be enacted. I hope to do this not in a narrow, sec- 
tional, or prejudicial spirit, but from a broad and national 
standpoint. 

I believe, sir, that a flag disgraces the sunshine in which it 
flaunts if it will not make generous provisions for its brave and 
valiant defenders. I fully recognize this obligation on the part 
of the Federal Government toward the soldiers who sustained it 
during the great war extending from 1861 to 1865. This debt 
of the Government is great and should be discharged graciously 
and generously. In saying this I voice the sentiments of the 
people of my section. The gallant Confederate soldier, how- 
ever great may be his own want and distress, does not begrudge 
a generous pension to the Federal soldier for loss and injury 


sustained by him in rendering service to his Government. These 
are debts of honor, which no nation can fail to discharge with- 
out being discredited and disgraced. 

Mr. President, conscious of this great obligation, feeling it 
deeply and sensibly, let us fairly and dispassionately consider 
the provisions that the Federal Government has already made 
for the soldiers who served it during the great Civil War, and 
ascertain whether the Government has not dealt with these 
soldiers so generously as to obviate the occasion for the greatly 
increased pensions as proposed in the pending legislation. 

In order to obtain yolunteers, and to let the soldiers know 
what they could expect from the Federal Government, Congress 
passed and the President approved, on July 14, 1862, an act pro- 
viding pensions for all disabilities which had been incurred\ 
since March 4, 1861, or should thereafter be incurred by reason 
of wounds received or disease contracted while in the service of 
the United States and in the line of duty. The rates for total 
disability ranged, according to rank, from $30 to $8 per month. 
This law applied to Army and Navy alike, including Regulars, 
Volunteers, Militia, and the Marine Corps. Appropriate pen- 
sions were to be allowed in each rank for partial disability. 
The pensions were to continue during the existence of the disa- 
bility. On death of husband or father the pension went to the 
widow, or if there were no widow, to the child or children under 
16 years of age. Where the deceased officer or soldier left no 
widow or legitimate child, but a dependent mother, the mother 
was given the pension. Where the dependent deceased left 
neither widow nor child nor mother, but an orphan sister or 
sisters under 16 years of age who were dependent upon him for 
support, the pension went to such sister or sisters until they 
severally attained the age of,16 years. 

This act was amended on July 4, 1864, by granting $25 per 
month for the loss of both eyes and $20 for the loss of both feet. 
It was further amended on March 3, 1865, by making the loss 
of one foot and one hand to be rated the same as the loss of 
both feet. These constituted the pension laws upon which the 
war was conducted and contained the promises of the Govern- 
ment to its soldiers. 

In speaking of the liberality of these laws, Commissioner 
Barrett, in his report of 1864, says: 

No other nation has provided so liberally for its disabled soldiers and 
seamen or for the dependent relatives of the fallen. 

These laws were the most liberal and generous that any 
nation had ever before enacted. They were the pledges and 
promises made by the Federal Government to its soldiers during 
the continuance of this great conflict. They were all that were 
expected or demanded by the soldiers in these dark hours of 
suffering, distress, and sacrifice. The only objections heard to 
these provisions- during these years of war were those often 
made that they were too liberal and would entail too great an 
expense upon the Government. Every promise, every obliga- 
tion contained in these acts have been faithfully and com- 
pletely fulfilled. No person claims that the slightest promise 
mañe by the Government has not been more than discharged. 
Hence, the Government can not be charged with having broken 
any of its pledges or promises. The Federal Government stands 
fully acquitted of any dereliction in this respect. Not only has 
the Federal Government fulfilled every promise, but, as I shall 
now proceed to show, has far exceeded it in a most generous 
and magnanimous spirit. 

By act of June 8, 1866, the pension laws were amended so 
as to include orphan brothers under 16 years of age, as well as 
sisters, and to include dependent fathers, as well as mothers. 

An act was passed July 26, 1866, increasing the pension of 
widows at the rate of $2 per month for each child of the de- 
ceased soldier or sailor under the age of 16 years. 

These increases were so generous and liberal that Commis- 
sioner Barrett expressed a belief that no important extension 
of the very liberal pension laws would now be contemplated by 
Congress. 

In 1868 an act was passed allowing pensioners arrears of 
pensions on account of death, wounds, or disease, provided the 
application was filed within five years after.the date of death 
or discharge on whose account the pension had been or might be 
granted. 

In 1870 laws were passed granting to every soldier who lost a 
limb during the war an artificial limb or apparatus once in 
every five years; or, if he elected, money commutation therefor. 

In 1868 Senator Sherman, of Ohio, in speaking in the Senate 
in opposition to an amendment offered to a bill for an increase 
in pensions, said: 

At a time when we are endeavoring to lower all expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, when we have reduced all our os img pore when we have 


thrown off $1,000,000 of taxes, and yet when taxes are still very Dur- 
densome on our people, when the pension fund is now $33,000,000 ae 
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twice as much as any nation in the world ever pald before, I ask whether 
it is worth while for us to increase our pension list on the mere amend- 
ment of a bill of this kind. ` 

To-day tax burdens are more than twice as heavy as they 
were at the time Senator Sherman made this speech, and pen- 
sion appropriations are now more than four times as great; yet 
we are called upon to increase the present pension appropria- 
tion, amounting to $157,000,000, by $75,000,000 more annually. 
If Senator Sherman were living to-day this progressive pension 
extravagance would shock and surprise him beyond measure. 

On January 25, 1879, was enacted the arrears act, which was 
amended by an act of March 3, 1879. These acts provided that 
all pensions which had been granted under the general laws 
regulating pensions, or which should thereafter be granted in 
consequence of death from a cause which originated in the 
United States service during the Civil War, or in consequence 
of wounds, injuries, or diseases received or contracted in that 
service, should commence from the date of the death or actual 
disability of the person on whose account the pension had been 
or should thereafter be granted. The rate of pension for the 
intervening time for which arrears were granted was to be 
that provided in the pension laws in force for this period. 

The laws provided that arrears of pensions should be granted 
where application for the pension had been or should thereafter 
be filed with the Commissioner of Pensions prior to the Ist day 
of July, 1880; otherwise the pension was to commence from 
the date of filing the application. This extraordinary piece of 
legislation produced immediately an amazing effect. The op- 
portunity thus given the pensioners of receiving at once thou- 
sands of dollars stimulated the discovery of disease and 
disability which had remained dormant and unknown and had 
not been discovered for almost 15 years. The number of claims 
filed for pensions in 1878, prior to the enactment of this law, was 
26,304. In 1879, after the enactment of this law for that year, 
there were filed 47,416 new claims. In the single month of June, 
1880, just before the limitation upon the allowance of arrears 
went into effect, there were 44,532 original Civil War claims 
filed with the Commissioner of Pensions. This arrears act 
seems to have carried with it a contagion of disease and dis- 
ability extending from 1861 to June 30, 1880. It seems to have 
been more disastrous to the health and comfort of the Union 
soldiers than had been the armies of the Confederacy. The 
medical history of the world can show nowhere such a sudden 
and extensive discovery of disease and disability. This interest- 
ing fact presents a fertile field for the investigation of the 
psychologist. The payments occasioned by this act were enor- 
mous. 

Under date of January 25, 1886, Gen. J. C. Black, Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, estimated that up to June 30, 1885, the 
aggregate of arrears paid under the act of 1879 was $179,400,000. 
This leaves out of consideration the cost to the Government re- 
sulting from the extraordinary stimulus afforded by the arrears 
act to the presentation of new claims. 

The act of March 19, 1886, provided that the pensions of all 
widows, minor children, and dependent relatives already on the 
pensions rolls, or who might thereafter be placed upon the pen- 
sion rolls, should be increased from $8 to $12 per month. The 
existing allowance of $2 per month for each child under the age 
of 16 years was continued. 

By act of July 7, 1888, the limitation contained in the arrears 
act of 1879 was repealed so far as widows were concerned, and 
widows who were already drawing pensions and who should here- 
after obtain pensions were given pensions under this act from 
the date of the death of the husband. This act involved the pay- 
ment of large arrears of pensions in cases already on the rolls 
as well as cases to arise in the future. This act enabled widows 
who had failed to apply for pensions during widowhoo’! and 
afterwards remarried to receive in a lump sum pensions fr the 
full period of widowhood. The pernicious character of this act 
is strikingly illustrated by Commissioner Evans in his report of 
1898, in which he gives the case of the widow of a captain of 
yolunteer infantry. The commissioner says: 


In 1871 this captain died. He was not a pensioner and never had 
filed a claim for pension. His widow remained a widow until March 30, 
1887, when she remarried, having filed no claim, and, having remarried, 
had no pensionable status. In 1893, 5 years after the act of June 7, 
1888, had passed, 6 years after her remarriage, and 22 years after the 
death of her soldier husband, she files her claim for a pension as a 
widow from the date of the death of her soldier husband in 1871 to 
the date of her remarriage in 1887—16 years—and gets nearly $4,000, 
practically for the use and benefit of her second husband. 


Commissioner Evans, in discussing the evil effects of the 
arrears pension act, says: 


The records of national cemeteries have been brought into use for the 
88 of determining the names and service of those buried there. 
Women are then hunted up, who are induced to execute applications for 
pensions on account of the service and death of these soldiers. These 


` women become pliant tools in the hands of the operators. A prima facie 


is made out by means of stock witnesses, and the originator of the 


fraud pockets the amount of the first payment, leaving the fraudulent 
claimant to reap the benefit of the future payments. Great difficulty is 
often experienced by this bureau in disprovying a marriage or marriage 
relations alleged to have occurred 30 or 40 years ago. 


This criticism emanates from Commissioner Evans, a Repub- 
aan selected by President McKinley to administer the Pension 

ce. 

Thus Congress had, by continuously increasing favorable leg- 
islation, generously provided for every soldier of the Civil War 
who had received any wound or injury or contracted any dis- 
ease or suffered any disability while in the service of the United 
States. It had also generously provided for the widows, chil- 
dren, and dependent mothers, fathers, brothers, and sisters of all 
dead soldiers. It had paid arrears of pensions for diseases and 
disabilities, which the pensioners themselves had not felt or 
discovered in many years. No limitation was or has ever been 
made when an application may be filed for injury, disability, 
or disease incurred. Since war was first waged no other Gov- 
ernment of the world has even remotely approached in gen- 
erosity the legislation that the Federal Government has 
conferred upon the volunteer soldiers of the Civil War. It 
5 out preeminently as the most liberal in the world's his- 

ory. : 

The assertion so often made, that this Government has acted 
niggardly toward its volunteer soldiers, is an unworthy slander 
from which I desire to defend it and those who administered 
its affairs, from President Grant until to-day. 

Mr. President, as broad, as liberal as is the legislation which 
I have already stated that has been enacted in behalf of the 
volunteer soldiers of the Civil War, it but half measures the 
extent of the Government’s generosity. 

On June 27, 1890, was passed an act known as the “ depend- 
ent pension law.“ This act did not repeal any of the liberal 
legislation which I have already pointed out to the Senate. 
This act provides that all persons who served 90 days or more 
in the military or naval service of the United States during 
the Civil War, and who haye been honorably discharged there- 
from, and who are now suffering or may hereafter be suffering 
from mental or physical disability of a permanent character, 
not the result of their own vicious habits, which incapacitates 
them from the performance of manual labor in such a degree 
as to render them unable to earn a support, shall receive a pen- 
sion not exceeding $12 per month and not less than $6 per 
month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a sup- 
port, the pension to commence from the date of filing the appli- 
cation in the Pension Office and to continue during the con- 
tinuance of the disability to earn a support. Widows of those 
who served 90 days during the Civil War and were honorably 
discharged, and who married the soldier prior to June 27, 1890, 
and are dependent upon daily labor for support and have not 
remarried, are granted pensions at the rate of $8 per month 
without proving the soldier’s death to be the result of his Army 
service. The law also provides for an additional allowance of 
$2 per month for each child of the deceased soldier under the 
age of 16 years. If the widow remarries, she forfeits her pen- 
sion and the pension is paid to any surviving children of the 
soldier until they reach the age of 16 years. Under this law 
all that is required for a claimant to prove in order to obtain 
a pension is that he served 90 days in the Union Army and to 
furnish adequate medical evidence that he has a physical or 
mental disability that disqualifies him in whole or in part for 
earning a support by manual labor. The pension is granted no 
matter what may be the cause of the disability, provided it is 
not the result of the claimant’s vicious habits. 

A rich man may suffer injury by an accident having no con- 
nection whatever with his military service, and which renders 
him unable to earn a support by manual labor, yet he would 
receive a pension under this law. This act pensions alike the 
rich and the poor. It grants pensions to widows of soldiers 
who were born many years after the Civil War had ceased. 
It grants pensions to thousands of soldiers whose service was 
mere nominal, who had never been in a battle, had never seen 
an enemy’s flag, had never incurred the slightest danger, and 
had never suffered the slightest injury or disability. It treated 
alike the holiday soldiers, with their 90 days’ jaunt, and the 
brave and gallant veterans who fought in hundreds of fierce 
battles, and whose courage and valor brought success to the 
Union cause. $ 

No precedent exists in the history of the human race that can 
exceed this law for its indiscriminate and promiscuous giving, 
and for the vast amount of money appropriated. This law 
more than doubled the number of pensions. The number of 
pensioners under this act continuously increased, and on June 
30, 1906, there were 640,756 persons pensioned under it, and 
the amount of disbursements for the fiscal year ending at that 
time was in excess of $74,000,000. 
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On March 15, 1904, an Executive order was issued directing 
that age should be taken into consideration in determining dis- 
ability to make a living by manual labor, and that at the age 
of 62 years the soldier should be considered to be one-half dis- 
abled for the performance of manual labor and be entitled to 
the rate of $6 per month; at 65 years of age, $8 per month; at 
68 years of age, $10 per month; and at 70 years of age, $12 per 
month, the maximum total disability under the law. This 
order continued in force until, by acts of April 24, 1906, and 
March 4, 1907, it was provided that at the age of 62 years and 
over it shall be construed as a permanent specific disability 
within the meaning of the pension laws. By this law all pen- 
sioners at the age of 62 years were paid the maximum. This 
order and laws increased the pension appropriation about 
$5,000,000 annually. 

By act of February 6, 1907, a pension was granted to persons 
who served 90 days in the Civil War or 60 days in the Mexican 
War at the rate of $12 per month for those who were 62 years 
old, $15 per month to those 70 years old, and $20 per month to 
those 75 years old. This law added about $15,000,000 annually 
to the pension appropriation. 

By act of April 19, 1908, the widows and minor and helpless 
children who were pensioned in their own right and who were 
then on the pension rolls, or who might thereafter be placed on 
the pension rolls at a lower rate, should receive a pension of 
$12 per month. This act removed all restrictions as to the 
amount of income that a widow might possess. Thus wealthy 
widows under it could become pensioners of the Government. 
These widows might be born many years after the termination 
of the Civil War. This act increased the pension appropriation 
about $12,000,000 annually. 

Thus in the last five years legislation has been passed in- 
creasing the appropriations for pensions to the large amounts 
named. The liberality and generosity of the Government in 
these recent years have, indeed, been marked and striking. 
During these five years the Government has expended in pen- 
sions, in the aggregate, $770,521,427. The census of 1910 shows 
that all the property—real, personal, money, improvements, 
crops, railroads, manufactures, and all property of every kind 
and description—in the State of North Carolina amounted to 
$681,982,120. Thus in the last five years the Government has 
given to its pensioners $88,000,000 more than all the wealth 
possessed by all the people in the great and rich State of North 
Carolina. 

In 1866, immediately following the conclusion of the Civil 
War, and when deaths, wounds, injuries, and disabilities inci- 
dent thereto were fresh and numerous, the number of pension- 
ers was 126,722, and the amount appropriated for pensions 
$15,450,549.88, 

In 1911, 45 years after the conclusion of the war, the pension- 
ers numbered 892,098, and the appropriation for pensions 
amounted to $157,325,160.85. 

In 1866 the average paid pensioners was about $122 each 
annually. In 1911 the average paid each pensioner was $176 
annually, The pensioners of 1911 received, per capita, over 40 
per cent more than the pensioners of 1866. 

Look what a contrast between the pension rolls of 1866 and 
the pension rolls of 1911. The pension rolls of 1866 consisted 
of soldiers who had received wounds, injuries, and disabilities 
in the more than 2,000 battles fought during the great Civil 
War, and whose valor and courage had been exhibited on many 
‘hotly contested fields. Included in these were soldiers who had 
contracted disease producing disability by service to country. 
Upon these rolls were the widows who had given a husband to 
their country’s cause, and had experienced all the anxiety, 
terror, and distress incident to war, with all of its vicissitudes 
and horrors. Included upon them were fatherless children, 
mothers, and sisters who had been left dependent and destitute 
by the death of some soldier who was their main support. Yet 
the appropriation to this most deserving class of pensioners in 
1866 averaged about $122 each annually. The pension rolls of 
1911 include, it is stated, about 96 per cent of all the survivors 
of the soldiers of the Civil War. Upon them are all soldiers 62 
years of age who served 90 days in the Army. Upon them are 
women and children who were born a great many years after 
the Civil War was terminated. More than half of those receiv- 
‘ing pensions under this law never received an injury, never 
contracted a disease, nor sustained a disability in the Govern- 
ment's service. Upon them is a large part of the 35,987 persons 
put there by special acts of Congress because they were unable 
to obtain a pension under the liberal, general pension laws 
which I haye previously stated to the Senate. 

By general legislation and special acts many charges of de- 
sertion have been removed, and upon them are found many 
soldiers who failed their country in the hour of battle and 
need. Upon them are found thousands of soldiers who were 


never in a battle, never in the slightest danger, and never near 
nor in sight of an enemy. The pensioners on the rolls of 1911 
received an average each of $54 per year more than those most 
deserving ones on the rolls of 1866, immediately succeeding the 
war. It is difficult to convince a thoughtful public that the pres- 
ent pensioners, who are receiving 40 per cent more than those 
contained on the rolls of 1866, are at this time deserving of the 
proposed great increases. 

The pension legislation of 1866 was enacted by the masterful 
men of the Union side, who successfully conducted the great 
Civil War and who endeavored to extend proper governmental 
aid to the deserving and worthy. They were controlled in their 
measures by patriotic and not political considerations. To de- 
nounce their policy as niggardly is to asperse the character and 
motives of great soldiers and great men who founded and 
guided the Republican Party and directed the affairs of this 
Government during four years of storm and stress—men who 
were deyoted to the Union Army and desirous of being liberal 
and generous to its soldiers. 

But, Mr. President, we are told that the present pensioners 
are poorly and most inadequately provided for. Hence we have 
pending in the Senate bills providing for greatly increased ap- 
propriations to them. We are also told that the time has now 
arrived for the Government to give some substantial recogni- 
tion to the demands of the Union soldiers, and that this has 
already been too long delayed. Despite the fact that in the last 
five years Congress has passed legislation increasing pensions 
to the extent of $27,000,000 annually, we have these pending 
bills proposing to make further great increases. The measure 
known as the Sherwood bill, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if enacted into law, the Secretary of the Interior 
estimates, would increase the present pensions to the extent of 
$75,651,548 annually. The bill known as the McCumber bill, 
and which is recommended for passage by a majority of the 
Committee on Pensions of this body, it is estimated, if passed, 
would increase the pensions to the extent of $24,112,578. If 
either of these bills become law, the appropriations necessary 
to carry them into effect would far exceed the estimates. This 
has been the experience of every general pension bill yet passed. 
It will be repeated if either of these bills should become law. 
I do not purpose to discuss the relative merits of these two 
measures, each of which has its supporters. Between the two 
I favor the McCumber bill, as it carries a far less appropria- 
tion; but I am opposed to the passage of either. I do not be- 
lieve there is any occasion at this time for any increased pension 
appropriations. I believe that the Federal Government has 
acted so liberally and generously to the Union soldier that no 
further legislation at this time is needed. The amount that has 
been already given by the Federal Government to the Union 
soldiers of the Civil War is unexampled in the world’s history. 

This Government, since its beginning, has expended in pen- 
sions to its soldiers $4,230,381,730.16. Of this amount $3,985,- 
719,836.93 has been expended in pensions on account of the 
Civil War. The amount expended for the Seven Years’ War of 
the Revolution, in which this country established its independ- 
ence, was about $70,000,000. Thus we have already given to the 
Union soldiers over 50 times more than was given to the sol- 
diers who won our independence. We now pay to the Union 
soldiers twice as much each year as was given to all the soldiers 
of the Revolutionary War. 

The Sherwood bill, if passed, would give to the present pen- 
sioners annually increases exceeding what this Government gave 
in pensions on account of the entire Revolutionary War. 

Pensions that have been paid to the soldiers of the Civil War 
are already eighteen times more than this Government has paid 
in pensions on account of all of its other wars from 1776 to the 
present time. 

The pensions on account of the Civil War, as previously 
stated, aggregate about $4,000,000,000. The amount is so large 
that it is almost beyond the comprehension of the human mind. 

Let us endeavor, by comparison, to form an idea of the size of 
this yast amount and what it could purchase. The census of 
1870 shows that the value of all property, real and personal, 
money, crops, railroads, improvements, and property of every 
kind and character, in the 11 Confederate States which seceded, 
consisting of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee, aggregate only $2,686,078,782. Thus, the pensioners 
of the Civil War have already received about $1,300,000,000 
more than all the real and personal property, of every kind and 
description, contained in the 11 seceded States by the census of 
1870. If all the property, real and personal, of every kind and 
description, in the 2 great and rich border States of Ken- 
tucky and Maryland, as shown by the census of 1870, were added 
to all the property of every kind contained in the 11 seceded 
States it would not equal what has already been paid tothe 
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pensioners of the Civil War. The value of property had greatly 
increased in these States from 1866 to 1870. This is not the 
assessed value, which is far less, but the true value of all prop- 
erty in these States as disclosed by this census. This can give 
us some conception of the generous aid extended by this Govern- 
ment to the soldiers of the Civil War. It stands without a 
parallel in the world's history. Not only has the Federal Gov- 
ment appropriated this vast sum in pensions, but it has provided 
10 national homes, which are now accommodating about 25,000 
survivors, and maintained at the expense of the Government. 
It has also, by law, given marked preference to soldiers in civil 
appointments. 

With this long record of liberal and generous legislation, it 
can not be argued that this Government has been in any respect 
unfair or neglectful of its soldiers. If the Government is de- 
serving of criticism for its past action, it is rather on account, 
of the heavy burdens of taxes which it has imposed upon the 
people in order to pay these pensions. Our annual expenditures 
for all purposes now exceed $1,000,000,000. This burden of 
taxation is so heavy that the people are scarcely able to bear its 
weight. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report, estimates 
that the receipts for the coming year will exceed the ordinary 
expenditures by only $30,000,000. But the receipts have fallen 
far below his estimates. If any of the bills for increased pen- 
sions should be passed, we would be confronted with a deficit. 
This would mean an increase of taxes. It is useless for us to 
close our eyes to this fact. I do not believe the people of this 
country are willing to be further burdened with taxes in order 
to give increased pensions. If either of these bills is passed, 
it means that there can be no reduction, no retrenchment, in 
governmental expenditures. It means that there can be no 
reduction in the present exorbitant tariff taxes, which have 
greatly increased the cost of living and produced great suffering 
and distress. It means an abandonment of the progressive in- 
crease of our Navy, which has become indispensable to national 
safety and prosperity. It lessens our ability to construct needed 
public buildings, to improve our rivers and harbors, in order to 
give increased commercial facilities and opportunities, and to 
improve our public roads and highways, in order to develop the 
rural sections of our country. 

If the pending legislation is passed, it would be soon followed by 
other legislation providing for further increases. The rates then 
given will in a few years be greatly increased. The retired volun- 
teer officers’ pension bill is but waiting the enactment of this leg- 
islation to make its appearance in Congress, which, when passed, 
will cost the Government many million dollars. The passage 
of a general pension bill has always been marked by the claim 
that it would be the last legislation of this kind and was all 
that was needed to give relief. Experience has demonstrated 
that each was but the precursor of others providing for greater 
increases. If our pension policy of the past, with constant 
increases, is continued, the day is not far distant when our an- 
nual appropriation for pensions will exceed $250,000,000. 

Being persuaded that the great mass of American people is 
now more in need of relief from the heavy burdens of taxes 
and the high cost of living than are the pensioners in need of 
greater pensions, I shall vote against the bills now pending pro- 
posing an increase in pensions. The whole people is deserving 
of more consideration than is any special class, and especially 
when that class has already been and is the present recipient of 
Government favors unexcelled. 

I am opposed to this legislation because I believe its enact- 
ment would be prejudicial to the best interests of all sections 
of this country alike. There is no section of the country in 
which the burdens imposed by these bills upon the masses 
would not exceed the benefits derived. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. The Secretary will 
announce the first bill on the calendar. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The bill (S. 2518) to provide for raising the volunteer forces 
of the United States in time of actual or threatened war was 
announced as first in order on the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

Senate concurrent resolution No. 4, instructing the Attorney 
General of the United States to prosecute the Standard Oil Co. 
and the American Tobacco Co., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that also go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The concurrent resolution will 
go over. 
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The bill (S. 290) to authorize the appointment of dental 
Pisa in the United States Navy was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

Mr. PERKINS. This bill has been on the calendar for two 
months, and I should like to have it disposed of, either for or 
against. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course we can not take it up and con- 
sider it under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. PERKINS. ‘Then let it be passed over, retaining its 
place on the calendar. ° 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2493) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make an examination of certain claims of the State of Mis- 
souri was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution No. 
176 requesting the President to make certain inquiries of the 
Governments of Great Britain and France, touching the arbitra- 
tion of justiciable controversies or disputes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

The bill (S. 4623) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

ae GALLINGER and Mr. McCUMBER. The bill has been 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has been read and 
amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, last Saturday when 
this bill was under consideration the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] called attention to certain reductions in the pension 


pay roll made by the Pension Bureau in 1893. The same day 


from memory I explained that those reductions were principally 
due to a decision rendered by the department construing the 
act of June 27, 1890, and setting aside an order which had 
formerly been issued by the Pension Bureau which had incor- 
rectly construed the act of June 27, 1890. I was unable to recall 
the name of the case in which this corrected construction, as I 
maintained, of the act of June 27, 1890, was rendered, and the 
Senator from Kansas also was unable to recall it. 

On Monday I sent for the decisions, and I find that the case 
is found in yolume 7 of the Pension Decisions, page 1, and it is 
known as the case of Charles T. Bennett. I have desired since 
that time to call attention to this case that the case might be 
embodied in the Recorp, and I wish now to call attention to the 
case and to ask that it be embodied in the Recorp, and also that 
a report of the commissioner explaining his conduct under this 
ee 1 embodied in the Rxconb. I will indicate the parts to be 

rted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to explain to the Senate 
very briefly, in connection with embodying this case in the 
Recoxrp, the exact point that was under consideration. 

The act of June 27, 1890, provided for pensions to certain 
soldiers who were not injured in the line of service. The prior 
law provided for pensions for service injuries or service disa- 
bilities. Under the prior law, where the disability was one of 
service origin, specific sums had been fixed for each particular 
injury and those sums appeared without reference to the 
ability or lack of ability of the soldier to perform manual labor 
or to earn a livelihood. . 

The act of June 27, 1890, expressly limited the pensioners to 
inability to perform manual labor and to inability to earn a 
livelihood, or rather the pensions were to be based upon the 
condition in which the soldier was left with reference to his 
ability to perform manual labor and with reference to his 
ability to earn a livelihood. 

These provisions in the act of June 27, 1890, upon which the 
amount of his pension was to be fixed, were not found in the 
prior law, but were applicable solely to those soldiers whose 
injuries were not of service origin or whose disabilities were 
not of service origin. Reading from the act of June 27, 1890, 
we have— 
which incapacitates them for the performance of manual labor in such 
a degree as to render them unable to earn a support. 

And again, the pension was to range from $12 to $6, “ pro- 
portioned to the degree of inability to earn a support.” 

For the year ending June 30, 1893, the pension pay roll went 
up to $156,908,000. For the prior year, ending June 80, 1892, 
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the pension pay roll was $139,394,000. So the pension pay roll 
went up for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, in round num- 
bers $17,000,060, and under the construction of the act of June 
27, 1890, which the bureau had put upon it, it was estimated 
that the pension pay roll for the fiscal year to end June 30, 
1894, would be $165,000,000. In consequence of this Bennett 
decision and the subsequent procedure by the bureau under this 
decision the pension pay roll for the year ending June 30, 1894, 
was $139,394,000, and for 12 years thereafter it averaged about 
$139,000,000. 

The bureau prior to the Bennett decision had confused in its 
application of the amount to be paid for each disability the rule 
prescribed in the act of June 27, 1890, and the rule prescribed in 
the old law, which applied to injuries of service origin, and had 
practically-abolished the provision of the act of June 27, 1890, 
which required the disability to be one which affected the ap- 
plicant’s capacity to perform manual labor and which fixed the 
amount of his pension proportioned to his capacity to perform 
manual labor. 

The decision in the Bennett case only required the bureau to 
come back to the statute as it was drawn by Congress, and it 
required that the amount to be paid to each pensioner under the 
act of June 27, 1890, should be that prescribed by Congress and 
not that prescribed by the bureau, which set aside the act of 
Congress. 

The difference between the two acts and the error of the 
bureau can be illustrated in the Bennett case. Bennett had 
two disabilities, a slight deafness in each ear. He could hear 
a watch tick half an inch from his ear. Under the evidence 
it did not affect his ability to earn a support at all. It did not 
affect his ability to perform manual labor. Yet he had been 
awarded under the act of June 27, 1890, $12 a month which 
could only go to him under that act for total disability. Under 
the law applicable to an injury of service origin, slight deaf- 
ness in either ear was rated at $6, and for partial deafness in 
both ears it was $12. The bureau applied to this pensioner 
who was asking a pension under the act of June 27, 1890, the 
classification of pension provided for under the law fixing in- 
juries of service origin, although his disabilities were in no 
sense of service origin. 

Before the Bennett opinion was filed it was submitted to the 
Attorney General's Department for approval, and I wish to 
embody the opinion in the Recorp and also to embody some 
extracts from the report of the Commissioner of Pensions in 
the Recorp. 

There may have been and there were some other suspensions, 
but the bulk of the reduction of pensions and the bulk of the 
suspension of pensions followed this Bennett decision, and were 
simply for the purpose of bringing the administration of the 
bureau into complete compliance with the act of June 27, 1890. 

The rule in the Bennett case was followed after Judge Loch- 
ren ceased to be commissioner and after I ceased to have any 
connection with the department—at least I understand it was 
followed; it certainly ought to have been followed, because it 
was the law. The amount of the pay roll subsequently haying 
remained for years practically at the figures to which Judge 
Lochren reduced it clearly indicates that the ruling in the Ben- 
nett case must have been followed by the successors to Judge 
Lochren. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY JOHN M. REYNOLDS TO THE COMMISSIONER OF 
PENSIONS, MAY 27, 1893. 


Charles T. Bennett, late private Company F, Thirteenth Indiana 
Volunteers, filed his original apc or an invalid pension under 
the provisions of the Revised Statutes, on July 5, 1886, alleging that 
while in the service and in line of duty at Raleigh, N. C., about June 
1, 1865, he was prostrated by a sunstroke, from which resulted a dis- 
ease of the head and loss of hearing. 

The claim was rejected by your bureau February 18, 1892, upon the 
ground that the evidence failed to establish the éxistence of any dis- 
ability due to the claimant’s Army service. 

From said action the claimant appealed March 19, 1892. The evi- 
dence shows that the appellant enlisted September 14, 1864, and was 
discharged June 23, 1865; but the records of the War Department, in 
evidence, show neither treatment for any disability during said period 
nor the existence of any disabling cause, but that he was carried on 
— rolls and returns as present for duty“ from enlistment to dis- 

arge. 

The affidavits furnished in support of his claim do not satisfactorily 
establish the origin of the alleged disability, and in the certificate made 
1 the board of examining surgeons at Vincennes, Ind., on November 3, 
1886, the following language is found: This man seems to be in 
vigorous health, and we discover no evidence of a diseased nervous sys- 
tem, not tremulous, but in good flesh, and looks as if he was never 
afflicted by any great nervous prostration. * > * We would state 
that he has slight deafness in both ears, but not of sufficient character 
to warrant us in making a rating.” The rejection of the applicant's 
can Tor invalid pension, for the reasons given, was proper and is 
afirme: 

This appeal brought up. also, the application made by the same 
claimant for a pension under the 3 of the second section of 
the act of June 27, 1590. Unger this second section your bureau, on 
maga id 29, 1891, granted to the claimant the maximum rating of $12 
a month. 


The only disability found to exist upon medical examination, as de- 


clared by your bureau, was slight deafness of both ears.” This deaf- 
ness was so slight, according to the certificate of the board of exam- 
iners, that he could hear a watch tick in each ear when it was within 
one-half inch of each. 

To entitle the claimant to a 8 under the provisions of the sec- 
ond section of the act of June 27, 1890, it was necessary that he should 
be suffering from a mental or physical disability of a permanent charac- 
ter, not the result of his own vicious habits, which incapacitates him 
for the performance of manual labor in such a degree as to render him 
unable to earn a — in which event he might be entitled to receive 
a pension not exceeding $12 per month and not less than $6 per month. 
As the claimant was suffering simply from “ slight deafness,“ accordin 
to your 3 which was so slight that he could hear a watch tic 
one-half inch from each ear, the physical disability clearly failed to 
come within the requirements of the law. Such “slight deafness,” of 
necessity, could not incapacitate for the performance of manual labor, 
and yet the claimant was allowed the largest sum provided for under 
this section of the act of June 27, 1890. 

In order to ascertain with certainty the basis upon which this 
sion was rated, the following communication was addressed to the 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


missioner of Pensions: 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1893. 


en- 
om- 


To the Commissioner of Pensions: 

Sin: I herewith return to you the papers in the case of Charles T. 
Bennett, late prae Company F, Thirteenth Indiana Volunteers, cer- 
tificate No. 533762. 

Please furnish me at your earliest convenience the basis of rating in 
this case, which places “slight deafness” of both ears, under the act 
of June 27, 1890, at the rate of $12 per month. 

Very respectfully, 
Jxo, M. REYNOLDS, 
Assistant Secretary. 

To which the following answer was furnished through the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or PENSIONS, 


Hon. WILLIAM LOCHREN, Washington, D. C., May 23, 1893. 


Commissioner of Pensions. 

Sin: In response to your uest that I prepare an answer to the 
communication of this date addressed you 170 the honorable Assistant 
F thesbasis of rating in this case for a slight deaf- 
ness of both ears at $12 per month, under the act of June 27, 1890, I 
have to say that this rate was allowed in accordance with Order No. 
164, which directed “that all cases showing a pensionable disability 
which, if of service origin, would be rated at or above $12 per month, 
shall be rated at $12 per month.” The inability of the applicant to per- 
form manual labor was not taken into consideration. 

At the time of the action taken in this claim, January 29, 1891, the 
schedule rate for slight deafness of both ears was $15; hence the rate 
of $12 was allowed. Since December 4, 1891, the schedule rate for 
slight deafness of both ears has been $6, and such cases have been 
allowed at this rate since the above date. I have recently suspended 
action in this class of cases. 

Very respectfully, THOS. D. INGRAM, 
Medical Referee. 

The department will now consider whether the method of rating 
foliowed in this case is In accordance with the law. 

The second section of the act of June 27, 1890, provides as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That all persons who served 90 days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the late War of the 
Rebellion and who have been gpa 4 discharged therefrom, and who 
are now or who may hereafter be suffering from a mental or physical 
disability of a permanent character, not the result of their own vicious 
habits, which incapacitates them for the performance of manual labor 
in such a degree as to render them unable to earn a support, shall, 
upon making due proof of the fact according to such rules and regula- 

ons as the Secretary of the Interior pay Roce be placed upon the 
list of invalid pensioners of the Unit tates, and be entitled to 
receive a pension not exceeding $12 per month and not less than $6 
per month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support; 
and such pension shall commence from the date of the filing of the 
application in the Pension Office after the passage of this act, upon 
proof that the disability then existed, and shall continue during the 
existence of the same.” - 

It will be seen that this section only provides for a pension where 
the applicant has been incapacitated for earning a support by manual 
labor. 8 to perform manual labor, to a degree which pro- 
duces inability to earn a support, is the basis of pension under this 
section; yet the report of the medical referee shows that the pension 
was allowed by your bureau in this case in pursuance of Order No. 164, 
and the inability of the applicant to perform manual labor was not 
taken into consideration. 

The following is a copy of Order No. 164: 

In regard to fixing rates of pensions under act of June 27, 1890. 

That all claimants under the act of June 27, 1890, showing a mental 
or physical disability or disabilities of a permanent character not the 
result of their own vicious habits and which incapacitate them for 
the performance of manual labor, rendering them unable to earn a 
support in such a degree as would be rated under former laws at or 
aboye $6 and less than $12, shall be rated the same as like disabilities 
of service origin; and that all cases showing a pensionable 8 
which, if of service origin, would be rated at or above $12 per mon 
shall be rated at $12 per month. 

Green B. RAUM, Commissioner, 

Approved. 

Cyrus BUSSEY, Assfatant Secretary. 

It will be seen that this order eo Lada that ail cases showing a 
pensionable disability under the act of June 27, 1890, should be rated 
as if of service ouga: 

The law applicable to pensions of service origin is found in the 
Revised Statutes, and is as follows: 

“Any officer of the Army, including Regulars, Volunteers, and militia, 
or any officer in the Navy or Marine Corps, or any enlisted man how- 
ever employed in the military or naval service of the United States, or 


in its Marine Corps, whether regularly mustered or not, disabled by 
reason of any wound or 1 received or disease contracted while 
in the service of the United States and in the line of duty.“ etc. 

The only requirement to obtain a pension under this act is disability 
2 reason of wound or In. ury received or disease contracted while in 
e uty. 


service and in line of 
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Incapacity to 


perform manual labor, which is the foundation to the 
right to pension under the act of June 27, 1890, fixes an entirely dif- 
ferent standard of disability from that just mentioned, contained in 


the Revised Statutes, cover injuries of service origin. “Disabilities 
incurred while in actual service and incapacity, upon applicant lo 

after service ceased, are made by the law to stand upon an entirely dif- 
ferent footing. Those incurred during service and line of duty are 
pensionable without regard to capa — to earn a support, and are 
graded without reference to this condition. Disabilitl ting from 
causes other than of service origin are only 
ity to labor joins with incapacity to earn a support, and the es of 
tions. When by 


g 1890, was displaced and a 
applicable to a different act was substituted. 
his case illustrates the effect of the departure by your bureau from 
the terms of fhe act of 1890: 

1. The applicant was awarded for “slight deafness” not of service 
origin, $12. The award was made under the act of 1890. It was given 
by your bureau for “slight d because under an entirely dif- 
ferent act. applicable to disabilities of service origin alone, $15 was the 
lowest rating for“ . deafness.” 

2. The inability of the applicant to perform manual labor was not 
taken into consideration.” et the act of 1890, under which the ap 
plicant sought and was allowed a pension, made inability of the appll- 
cant to perform manual labor, in such a degree as to prevent him 
earning a support, the foundation of his claim. 

It is, therefore, clear that the rating under the Revised Statutes for 
disabilities of service origin was substituted by Order No. 164 for the 
rating provided under the act of 1890. 

The order having resulted in one error, a second error naturally fol- 
lowed, and the imability of the applicant to perform manual labor was 
not taken into consideration. In a word, the act of June 27, 1890, was 
changed and superseded by Order No. 164, as construed by your bureau, 
and by a practice that neglected to take into consideration the ability 
of the applicant to perform manual labor. 

It is Tardis renan Peg resent argument or to support by au- 
thority the proposition tħat neither the Secretary nor the commissioner 
can by order or practice su le an act of Congress. The power of 
the department, so far as orders and practice are concerned, is limited 
to an execution of the law; it ceases when an effort is made to super- 


sede the law. 

You will, therefore, take such steps as are necessary to reopen this 
case and to pass upon it in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved June 27, 1890, pear Ses order or prac- 
tice which is conflict with the plain letter of law. 

The foregoing decision was approved by the honorable Secre of 
the Interior, and was by him submitted to the honorable Attorney Gen- 
eral, who also approved it. After this concurrence the following order 
3 rey g the one dated October 15, 1890, No. 164, referred 
o therein: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


- Washington, D. C., May 27, 1893. 
To the Commissioner of Pensions. 


Str: Order No. 164, signed. Green B. Raum, Commissioner of Pen- 
sions,” and oes “Cyrus Bussey, Assistant Secretary,” of date, 
OT ppt, or approu of the Secretary, now rules and regula 

ou prepare, for val oi , new rules an — 
tions covering the p er the right to pensions and rates of same in 
accordance with the provisions of section 2 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 27, 1 È 

Your attention is directed to the fact that the disabilities which are 
pensionable under this section must be of a permanent character, in- 
capacitating for the performance of manual labor to such a degree as to 
produce inability to earn a — 2 You will observe, also, that the 
rate of pension is fixed at not less than $6 nor more than $12 per 
month, preportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support. 

You will have an examination made to determine what pensions have 
heretofore been allowed under section 2 of the act approved June 27, 
1890, in disregard of the terms of said act and in conflict with the 
ruling of this department in the case of Charles T. Bennett, this day 
transmitted to you. 

R fully, HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 
[From the report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the year ending 
June 30, 1892.] . 
ACT OF JUNE 27, 1890. 

But recognizing the difficulty of tra disabilities to service origin 
after a long lapse of time and the fact t deserving soldiers, who in 
their advancing years were incurring disabilities not of service origin 
unfitting them from earning a support by manual labor, were proper 
objects of the national bounty, the act of June 27, 1890, was passed, 
actor ae that all persons who had served in the military or naval serv- 

ce of the United States in that war 90 days or more, and had been 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who were suffering from a mental 
or physical disability of a ent character. not the result of their 
own vicious habits which incapacitates them from earning a —＋ 
by manual labor, shall be A at not more than $12 nor less than 
$6 r month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support. 

nder this act, aside from the requisite service and honorable dis- 
charge, there is but one condition that can give any right to pensions, 
viz, “a mental or physical disability of a permanen aracter, not 
result of their own vicious habits, which incapacitates them from the 
performance of manual labor in such a as to render them unable 
to earn a support.” But by Order 164, issued October 15, 1890, the 
commissioner, with the approval of the Assistant Secretary, directed 
that specific disabilities should be rated in n under this act 
as they would have been rated under the schedules then in force, if of 
service origin, up to $12 per month. The medical referee stated in 
answer to inquiry that under this order the capacity of a claimant 
under the act of June 27, 1890, to perform manual tabor was no longer 
even considered in adjudicating his claim, but that his disabilities were 
rated, up to §12 per month, as if his claim had been made under prior 
laws for like disabilities of service origin. 

It is perfectly clear that under this Order 164 in granting 82 
under aa 9 age = act Itself — 9 
dis: 0 ne ng ons not au y 
any law. This was shown in the p vigron which called your 


and such a pension has no warrant to sustain it in any law. It is 
absolutely void. The statement of the medical 5 above men- 
tioned, made it aoe probable that under Order 164 many 5 
were legally ed, and, pursuant to your order of May 27, 1893, 
a board of revision was formed of the ablest and most experienced men 
of the bureau to examine the cases allowed under that act and cull 
out such as had no legal basis to rest m, but with instructions to 
disturb no case 8 the most liberal construction of the evidence, 
the right to the pension could be sustained under any law. In cases 
8 was N that atos could not ue susta wore pe Dagens 

exam on was thought necessary, e payment o e pen- 
sion was ordered to be ed pending lavestle tion, Rpa Ag to 
the practice of the bureau from the inning; and at the proper time 
the usual y notice was given e pensioner within which he 
ormie —995 5 a 3 examination or supply further evidence of his 


his — of the bureau, always followed, Is the correct eee. 


papers it appears that the pensioner is entitled to at least some less 
ra „ the practice has been modified and changed as to the cases 
under this act so far that suspensions of payment ding the 60 
days are only ordered when on the face of the papers Ea rs prima 
facie that the pensioner is not entitled to any pension. 1 18 certain 
that there are many cases like the Bennett case, where persons not 
entitled to any pension will be removed from the rolls, but the work 
has not yet proceeded far enough to enable me to forecast the result. 
Undoubtedly under the system of adjudication which followed the pro- 
mulgation of Order No. 164 many persons perfectly able to perform 
manual labor, under the persuasion of claim agents familiar with the 
effect of that order, applied for and received pension for specific disa- 
bilities not of service origin and not properly pensionable under the 
act of June 27, 1890. This also accounts for the large proportion of 
late claims un that act, comprising the aftermath in the work of 
claim agents, which are now being properly rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Georgia has called attention to the case upon which he based 
the order. The only regret the friend of the soldier can have 
is that in rendering that decision or in order to get a case that 
would be satisfactory the Pension Bureau picked out a case 
that was perhaps the most unfair case that could be selected 
in all the bureau. A man had been given a pension, as stated 
by the Senator from Georgia, upon two disabilities, and I shall 
read the finding. I desire to comment upon this because it is 
my pyrpose to call attention to another decision later on. 


Upon that decision an order was entered, and my complaint 
is that they made that order, based upon a case where the man 
had no disabilities that incapacitated him from the performance 
of manual labor, apply to some 31,000 cases where perhaps the 
soldiers had special disabilities that might prevent them from 
performing manual labor, and a decision based upon this one 
case was used to take away from eight thousand and over pen- 
sioners their pensions and to reduce 23,000 pensions, and that, 
too, without giving them an opportunity to be heard and without 
giving a chance to furnish one word of evidence. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? j 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Was not the suspension for 60 days, 
and were they not notified and invited to bring up additional 
evidence? 

Mr. CURTIS. Their pensions were taken away immediately 
afterwards. After their pensions were suspended, they filed 
evidence, many of them, and had their cases reinstated. To 
show how unfair the ruling was, I remember having over 100 
eases reinstated in the Pension Bureau upon the testimony 
that was on file when the pensions had been reduced from tke 
fourth Kansas district alone. 

I contend that this question was decided before, and it was 
unnecessary for the Reynolds decision, because Assistant Sec- 
retary Bussey had passed upon the same order, No. 164, in a 
case that was taken before the Secretary. 

I want to call the Senate’s attention to the langauge used 
by Assistant Secretary Bussey where he construes this law, and 
properly construes it. If the Secretary or the commissioner 
had followed this ruling there would have been no trouble. I 
read from page 194, volume 6, Decisions of the Interior Depart- 
ment in Appealed Pension Claims, 1892-93: 

The basis of rates under the act of June 27, 1890, is inability to 
earn support by reason of — petty for manual labor, due to a 28 
nent mental or physical disability not the result of vicious habits. In 
determining whether an applicant is entitled to a rate under said act 
for the character of disabliity aforementioned, the only question is: 
Is from the cause or causes involved—be they one or many—dis- 
abled for the performance of manual labor to the extent represented 
by the fractional rate of six-eighteenths? If so, he is entitled to the 


minimum rate of $6, and so on, until the maximum rate of $12 is 
reached. 
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That was the construction of the law placed upon it by As- 
sistant Secretary Bussey. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What was the date of that? 

Mr. CURTIS. January 7, 1893. That was the true construc- 
tion of the law, and if it had been followed there would have 
been no complaint. 

In addition to securing the decision, or having the decision 
rendered upon the case, that was unfair to the soldier, and after 
the order was issued under which so many suspensions were 
made, a new order was issued by the department leaving the 
ratings in the hands of the medical referee; and surely the dis- 
tinguished Senator will admit that that order was wrong, 
because—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
fied, was it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. I was going to say such a storm of protest 
went up from one end of the country to the other. against the 
ruling and the action of the department under it that they had 
to withdraw it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator remember how 
long was that order in force? Was it not withdrawn as soon 
as it was brought to my attention? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Order 225 was issued June 9, 1893, and 
was withdrawn by Order 241, which was issued September 2, 
1893; so Order 225, the one of which I complain, was followed 
several months. I am very glad to. have the Senator state 
that he had referred the matter to the Attorney General, and 
that he depended upon the Commissioner of Pensions in this 
matter; but I say, and I believe the facts justify me in making 
the statement, that the administration of the Pension Office 
during Judge Lochren's administration and that of the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia was unfair to the Union soldier. 
It was based upon—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it not true that when they first 
began after the Bennett decision’ to suspend the cases that had 
been improperly given pensions under Mr. Raum’s erroneous 
construction of the statute, they suspended them all, but that 
that lasted only a few days, and that the change took place to 
simply reducing the size of the pension where they had any evi- 
dence in the record to justify any pension. Does not the Sena- 
tor recall the fact that Judge Lochren in his first report men- 
tions that those complete suspensions only lasted for a few days, 
and that after conferring with me I requested, if there was any 

evidence at all to suspend a pension, to leave the pension; and 
I should like to ask the Senator’s attention to the report of 
Commissioner Lochren in 1893. He is quite familiar with this 
matter; really he is more familiar with the details, I suppose, 
than I am; he has kept up with it: 

This ctice of the bureau, alw ow T : 
It is not the e Ne 1 in away of a tar ak eee 
rary withholding of its payment, where it appears to be unlawful, pend- 
ing u proper inquiry. — your suggestion that even this temporary 
withholding might work hardship where upon the face of the papers it 
appears that the pensioner is entitled to at least some less rating, the 
practice has been modified and changed as to the cases under th 
Shen Ga the face of the papers 10 sper prise, Fotla that the 
sioner is not entitled to any pension. nti ea N 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I just wanted to call the Senator’s 
attention to the language read from the report of Judge Loch- 
ren as commissioner. 

Mr. CURTIS. I can not agree with the Senator that it was a 
temporary matter, because I did not arrive in Washington until 
August, 1893, to attend the extra session of Congress, and the 
practice was then going on in the department: The order had 
been issued several months before. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What practice do you mean? 

Mr. CURTIS. The practice of reducing pensions and of 
withdrawing pensions without giving the pensioners an oppor- 
3 to be heurd. So it must have been in existence several 
months. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator if 
it had not always been the practice in the bureau, where it was 
found that the evidence submitted did not justify a pension, to 
Suspend it and notify the pensioner? 

Mr. CURTIS. I never heard of any such action until the 
action by the Secretary of the Interior while the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia was then Secretary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That was the first term in Congress of the 
Senator from Kansas? 


That order was very promptly modi- 


Mr. CURTIS. It was my first term. 
2 WILLIAMS. He had never heard of anything until that 
e. 


Mr. CURTIS. I had heard of a good many things before I 
came to Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator an- 
other question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Was not the board of review that 
Judge Lochren appointed with the approval of the Secretary 
composed almost exclusively of Republicans and old soldiers? 

Mr. CURTIS. I can not agree with the Senator upon that 
statement. I looked up their record at one time. My recollec- 
tion is that a majority of them belonged to the other side. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But let me ask 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not care who they were, but since the 
Senator referred to the board, the fact remains that they held 
up the cases just as long as they could, and they did it against 
the interest of the soldier. If the distinguished Senator will 
look over the record he will find, I think it was in 1894 or 1895, 
there were 104,000 cases examined by that board and they found 
something wrong to delay action in nearly every case. To be 
exact, they found cause for delaying action in 103,000 cases. 
Do you tell me that such conduct as that is fair to the soldier? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Were they not simply enforcing the 
act of June 27, 1890, and is it not true that records had been 
made by applicants who were not entitled to pensions under 
the act of June 27, 1890, and they were misled as to their rights 
by the erroneous order issued by the bureau under Raum? 

Mr. CURTIS. That would not affect the case. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. Therefore the record 
and the evidence they had when examined showed that they 
were not entitled to a pension under the law. 

Mr. CURTIS. That would make no difference if the case had 
not been allowed, but if the case had been allowed the presump- 
tion was in favor of the soldier, and the soldier should have been 
given an opportunity to file his testimony, as afterwards was 
permitted by law of Congress. After this order was issued, in 
December, 1893, Congress enacted a law giving them a chance 
to be heard before their pensions should be taken away from 
them, and it was not until that act was passed that the practice 
was discontinued in the department, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yleld further to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would the presumption be that the 
record showed that the soldier was entitled to a pension when 
the whole procedure of the bureau had been under an order by 
the commissioner utterly disregarding the provisions of the 
law and changing the law and dispensing with the requirements 
of the law? Would not the presumption be that the proof did 
not make a case that entitled the soldier to a pension under 
the law? 

Mr. CURTIS. The difficulty is that the Senator does not 
state the fact. The truth of it is that as soon as the Bussey 
decision was rendered the then Commissioner of Pensions con- 
tinued to pass upon cases under that decision, and it seems as 
though the new Commissioner of Pensions, after the order was 
issued by the distinguished Secretary of the Interior, suspended 
all the cases upon a hasty examination, 23,000 of them, and 
dropped 8,000 of them. As I said to the distinguished Senator, 
they must have been careless, because thousands of those cases 
were afterwards restored to the pension roll upon the papers that 
were on file when their pensions had been reduced and when 
their pensions had been taken away. As I said before, I re- 
member in the one district that I had the honor to represent 
100 of the men who had had their pensions reduced or taken 
away had been restored by the bureau upon the evidence that 
was on file when the former action had been taken by the 
commissioner, which to me is conclusive evidence. > 

Let me call the attention of the distinguished Senator to a 
case I mentioned the other day, the case of an old soldier at 
Emporia, Kans., where the pension was taken away upon an 
anonymous letter. I said to the commissioner then, “Are you 
going to take a man’s pension away simply because some man 
writes a letter to which he has not the manhood to sign his 
name?” He said, That soldier is not entitled to a pension“; 
and they took it away, and I was over three months getting 
that man back on the pension roll. ; . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not undertaken, I will say 
to the Senator, to defend such an order. As I said a moment 
ago, I have no doubt that there were mistakes made. But I 
was that the general procedure was in consequence of 
an utter misconception of the law by the predecessor of Judge 
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Lochren, and that the difficulty which surrounded the change 
was due to that misconception of the law or the confusing of 
the two statutes, and that the bulk of what took place was 
simply in conformity with bringing the bureau to an administra- 
tion of the law as Congress had written it. 

Mr. CURTIS. My answer to that is that it was at the be- 
ginning that the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Bussey, had construed 
this law, and the Reynolds decision was absolutely unnecessary, 
and the Reynolds decision was unfair to the soldier. The 
Reynolds decision was based upon an unfair case, and it should 
never have been rendered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Kansas a question. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How was the Bennett decision un- 
fair to the soldier? 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not mean to that one soldier, but to sol- 
diers at large. I say it was unfair, because the department 
officials picked out a case to decide where no disability existed 
which prevented the man from performing manual labor, and 
taking that unfair case a general order was issued to apply to 
all cases. As a result of the general order, they reduced the 
pensions of 23,000 soldiers and took pensions away from over 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator an- 
other question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator know how many 
cases there were just as strong as the Bennett case? 

Mr. CURTIS. I could not tell that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should dike to ask the Senator one 
more specific question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator agrees, does he not, 
that the rule prescribed by Commissioner Raum was a miscon- 
struction of the act? 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree that the officers of the department 
who passed upon the rule gave it a more liberal construction 
than the law at that time justified; but I claim, further,. that 
Assistant Secretary Bussey corrected that by rendering his deci- 
sion in the case to which I have called attention. I might say— 
because perhaps all Senators know it—that it is an unfortunate 
practice in the departments that whenever the head of a depart- 
ment indicates that he wants to follow one certain line of 
decision the employees of the department go to the extreme in 
that way, and if there is a change made and a new head wants 
to pursue another course, the officers usually go to the extreme 
in that way. The Senator knows that to be true. It is the 
practice in the departments here, and has been ever since I have 
been in Washington. I regret it, for I think the officers should 
perform their duty honestly and fairly, regardless of the wishes 
of the head of the department. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Senator from Kansas 
what time in January did Assistant Secretary Bussey make his 
ruling? : 

Mr. CURTIS. On January 7, 1893. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator know whether that 
rule had been put into active operation in the bureau before 
March 3, 1893, or whether the examiners were merely continuing 
under the order of Commissioner Raum? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will say to the Senator that they were pro- 
ceeding under this decision, because he passed upon Order 164 
in the decision, and naturally, as his opinion controlled and 
governed the department, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
proceeded thereafter to construe the order according to that 
decision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He did not revoke the order of 
Commissioner Raum, did he? 

Mr. CURTIS. It reads as follows: 

It ons Sergi however, that said order, as understood by the depart- 
ment when approving it, may have been misconstrued by your bureau 
so far as it has been your practice to add the separate nominal and 
schedule rates allowed for several disabilities in making a rate under 
this act. „ lt is directed that the views herein expressed be 
age ir in future adjudications of claims under the act of June 

So it was the direct order or decision repealing order 164 
and directing the bureau to construe the law as indicated in 
Assistant Secretary Bussey's decision, as I have shown. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


The bill (S. 4624) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that certain 
Senators may desire to have some amendments made to the 
other private pension bills on the calendar, or, at least, desire 
to examine them, and therefore I ask that all the private pen- 
sion bills on the calendar go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered, and the next bill on the calendar, being a private 
pension bill, will be passed over. The Secretary will state the 
next bill on the calendar. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 

The bill (S. 3175) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

: JOHN L, O'MARA. 

The bill (S. 2243) to correct the military record of John L. 
O'Mara and grant him an honorable discharge was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from-the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 

That in the administration of the pension laws John L. O’Mara, late 
of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honorably 
from the military service of the United States as a member of said 
company and regiment on August 16, 1865. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
John L. O'Mara.” 

AGRICULTURAL ENTRIES ON OIL LANDS. 

The bill (S. 3045) to provide for agricultural entries on oil 
lands was announced as next in order, and the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, resumed its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been heretofore read, 
and an amendment, which was offered by the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN], is pending. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment pro- 


posed by the Senator from Idaho may be stated. 

The VIC PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

The Secretary. In section 1, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“entry,” it is proposed to insert “ under the mining laws of the 
United States and,” so as to read: 

That from and after the passage of this act unreserved public lands 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, which have been withdrawn 
or classified as oil lands, or are valuable for oil, shall be subject to ap- 
propriate entry under the mining laws of the United States and under 
the homestead laws by actual settlers only, etc. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state that under the gen- 
eral withdrawal act of June 27, 1910, that is already provided 
for. I think, therefore, the amendment is absolutely unneces- 


sary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WATSON. I offer the amendments which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments proposed by the 
Senator from West Virginia will be stated in their order. 

The Secrerary. In section 1, page 2, line 2, after the word 
“oil,” it is proposed to insert the words “and gas.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I observe the effect of the 
amendment is that it reserves gas, and I have no objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from West Virginia will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3, page 3, line 7, after the word 
“oil,” it is proposed to insert the words “and gas.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from West Virginia will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 3, page 4, line 4, after the word 
“ oil,” it is proposed to insert the words “and gas.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah to express in a few words the exact effect of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in many of the Western States 
there are eertain lands that have been withdrawn from settle- 
ment as oil lands, though they are agricultural in their char- 
acter. This bill simply provides that in the future there may 
be homestead entries made upon such lands, reserving, however, 
the right of the Government to the oil and gas underneath. The 
entries are made with that reservation. It will allow great dis- 
tricts in the western country to be entered under the homestead 
law, reserving, however, as I have said, the oil and gas to the 
Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. 
him question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There has been some work going on 
in the department, has there not, to perfect a bill which would 
allow agricultural entries on a considerable class of land? 

Mr, SMOOT. A bill has already been passed allowing these 
same entries upon coal lands withdrawn, and this is fellowing 
that ent exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Wher was that bill passed? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was passed some time in 1910; but it was 
after the withdrawal order of January 27, 1910. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is there not now a bill pending 
from the department providing a way to make agricultural 
entries? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is none that E know of, Mr. President. 
This is the only bill of the kind which is now before Congress. 
This is simply extending the reservation to oil and gas lands, 
the same as the general law applies to coal lands. I wish to 
say that the department is in hearty accord with this bill and 
recommends its passage. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the bill amply preserve the 
facilities for the Government, or anyone at the instance of the 
Government, to bore for oil? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill specifically provides that— 

e in lands shal 
RLE DEENA TNT ͤ]⅛ͤ ACOR TE Maro E E 

I eal) the Senator’s attention to that provision. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the title of the bill should be 
amended so as to include the word “ gas.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed amendment to the title. 

The Secrerany. After the word “oil” and before the word 
“lands” it is preposed to amend the title by inserting the 
words “and gas,” so as to read: “A bill to provide for agricul- 
tural entries on oil and gas lands.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title will be so amended. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next bill on the calendar, 
Senate bill 5045, being a pension bill, will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1505) for the relief of certain officers on the re- 
tired list of the United States Navy was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. BRISTOW. Let that bill gọ over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. The two 
bills which are next on the calendar, being House bill 14918 
and House bill 17671, are pension bills, and under the previous 
order of the Senate they will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 180) providing for the celebration of the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the act of emancipation, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Braptey], who is not now present, desires to be 
heard upon that bill, and F ask that it go over on that account. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3116) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
of June 22, 1910, entitled “An act to provide for agricultural 
entries on coal lands,“ so as to include State land selections, 
indemnity school and educational lands, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask that that bill go over for 
the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over at the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The bill (S. 2151) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to use at his discretion surplus moneys in the Treasury in the 
purchase or redemption of the outstanding interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States was announced as next in 
order. 


Will the Senator allow me to ask 


HE ath GALLINGER and Mr. SMOOT. That bill has been read 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill has heretofore been read 
in full, but, without objection, the Secretary will reread the 
bill, as it has been some little time since it was read. 

The Secretary again read the bill. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, that is a matter of very con- 
siderable importance. I do not suppose the Senator in charge 
of it is prepared to go through the detailed explanation that 
some of us would desire before the bill is passed upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps not to-day, and, if the Senator so 
desires, I will ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. BACON. That will be satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over at the 
request of the Senator from Utah. 

DISPOSAL OF INDIAN LANDS IN TOWN SITES. 

The bill (S. 256) affecting the sale and dispesal of public or 
Indian lands in town sites, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been heretofore read 
twice and the amendments reported by the committee have been 
agreed to. If there are no further amendments, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if I recollect correctly, that bill 
embraces exactly the same provisions as those contained in 
the bill which was reported by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. GAMBLE} with reference to the withdrawal of certain lands 
in that State. It provides, as I understand, a general law, 
giving to communities in former Indian reservations where 
town sites may be laid off a certain percentage—I have for- 
gotten how much, but a very liberal percentage—of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the lots, and also devoting 10 acres to the 
purposes of public buildings, parks, and so forth. The Senate, 
after very elaborate debate, I may say, in the case of the par- 
ticular bill that I have mentioned, affecting certain lands in 
South Dakota, determined that that was an injustice to the 
Indians; that the original enabling act for each of the States 
affected by the bill was liberal to them in reserving a certain 
proportion of the public lands to the public education of the 
State; and that the effect of this further provision would be 
to take that much more from the Indians. If I recollect aright, 
I have correctly stated the proposition. The Senate then passed 
upon it. 

Mr. CURTIS rose. 

Mr. BACON, I will inquire if this is not of the class of bills 
to which I refer? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what I was going to ask the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. I understand this to be a general bill of that 
kind. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, in conversation with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. GAMBLE], who had charge of the 
bill to which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] refers, 
after the bill was laid aside I understood him to say that the 
committee would probably make a change in the bill in accord- 
ance with the informally expressed view 

Mr. BACON. That was done. 

Mr. ROOT. I think this bill retains that same provision that 
we expected would be cut ont. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. Pardon me a moment, so that I can reply to 
the Senator from New York. The Senator is correct in that 
statement, and on that account the bill was defeated in the 
Senate; but on the motion of the Senator from South Dakota, 
who changed his yote for the purpose, it was reconsidered; then 
it was again brought before the Senate with that objectionable 
feature eliminated, and the bill was passed in that form. If I 
understand this bill correctly, it would not only restore that 
feature as to South Dakota, but it would restore it as to all of 
the States, and I think it has been certainly indicated by the 
Senate that they thought that would be an injustice to the In- 
dians, and it has been condemned. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have examined the calendar, and I find 
that it is the bill to which the Senator from Georgia referred, 
and does cover the same proposition. I suggest that the bill 
go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 4762) to amend an act approved February 6, 

1905, entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, 
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entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 


for other purposes,’ and to amend an act approved March 8, 
1902, entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide revenue for the 
Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,’ and to amend an act 
approved March 2, 1903, entitled ‘An act to establish a standard 
of value and to provide for a coinage system in the Philippine 
Islands,’ and to provide for the more efficient administration of 
civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for other pur- 
poses,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Let that bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, and 
the next two bills on the calendar, Senate bill 5193 and Senate 
bill 5194, being pension bills, will be passed over under the pre- 
vious order. - 

The resolution (S. Res. 136) directing the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections to investigate certain charges relative 
to the election of Isaac STEPHENSON was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 


ALICE V. HOUGHTON. 


The bill (S. 5187) for the relief of Alice V. Houghton was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from friends of Miss Houghton 
I understand that the amount carried by the bill, which I think 
is $3,500, is not satisfactory, and they would very much prefer 
to wait until the House of Representatives acts in this particu- 
lar case. There is a bill now pending in that body for her re- 
lief, and from what was told me by her closest friend, I think 
she desires that bill to be acted upon before the Senate bill is 
considered. For that reason I ask that it go to the calendar 
under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
transferred to the calendar under Rule IX. 


JAMES ANDERSON, 


The bill (S. 1043) to correct the military record of James 
Anderson was announced as next in order. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr.-President, I ask to haye the report 
read in that case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the re- 
port of the committee, as requested by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If any Senator will explain the bill I will 
not ask for the reading of the report; but it is now 50 years 
after the close of the war, and I think we ought to be very 
careful about passing bills of this character. When a man has 
been dishonorably discharged from the service and after 50 
years comes here and asks fora correction of his record, I 
think some one ought to explain it. I should be glad to hear 
such an explanation. 

Mr. CURTIS. The report is very complete and explains the 
case fully. The case was examined by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], and the bill was unanimously reported 
by the committee. They found that a great injustice had been 
done to the soldier. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask that it go over for the present, 
so that I may examine it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina. 


SERVICE PENSIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain de- 
fined veterans of the Civil War and the War with Mexico was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill, being the unfinished 
business, will be passed over. $ 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


The bil (H. R. 17242) to authorize the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. to cross the Government right of way along and 
adjacent to canal connecting the waters-of Puget Sound with 
Lake Washington at Seattle, in the State of Washington, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under 
the laws of Wisconsin, and having authority to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the waterway connecting Puget Sound with Lakes Union and 
Washington at Seattle, in the State of Washington, at a point 
at or near the head of Salmon Bay, to cross and occupy the 
right of way owned by the United States adjacent to and 
along that waterway, under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of War may deem equitable and fair to the public, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 


to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEWIS F. WALSH. 


The bill (S. 3873) for the relief of Lewis F. Walsh was an- 
nounced as next in order, and the Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, that is one of the bills pro- 
posing to correct a military record, and while I do not know 
that I shall have any objection to it, I should like to have some 
Senator explain the bill, or I will ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. WARREN subsequently said: Mr. President, I was neces- 
sarily detained from the Chamber and in committee when the 
bill (S. 3873) for the relief of Lewis F. Walsh came up on the 
calendar and was passed over. I should like now to call it up. 
It is a very short military record bill. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I merely asked that it be passed over be- 
cause I wanted to know what are the facts. 

Mr. WARREN. It is merely to give a poor widow who has 
a number of children, the pension that would come to her, her 
husband being dead, if his record were clear, and the report 
shows that the record ought to be cleared. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was he a deserter? 

Mr. WARREN. He was. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If that is true why—— 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
taken up. I do not care to debate it until it is taken up. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall not object to its being taken up, 
but I should like to hear an explanation of it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes: That in the 
administration of the pension laws Lewis F. Walsh, who was a 
private in Company ©, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of that organization on the 25th day of 
November, 1864, but that no pension shall accrue prior to the 
approval of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. As will be seen from the official report of 
The Adjutant General of the Army, quoted in the committee 
report on this bill, Lewis F. Walsh was mustered into service 
September 17, 1861, as a private of Company ©, Third Michigan 
Volunteer Cavalry, to serve three years. He was promoted in 
the following May to sergeant; later to first sergeant, and then 
to sergeant major with transfer to the noncommissioned staff. 
He was captured by the enemy in May, 1863, and after parole 
rejoined his regiment, received honorable discharge from his 
first enlistment, and reenlisted as a veteran volunteer. Three 
months after his second enlistment he was reduced to the ranks 
on a charge of intoxication and assigned to his former com- 
pany, ©, the rolls of which show him deserted November 25, 
1864. 


It seems to me that the Government can afford to overlook 
this soldier’s fault at this late date, in view of his long and 
faithful service throughout almost the entire war and up to a 
date less than six months prior to the close of the war, and that 
the triviality of the offense for which the soldier was reduced 
to the ranks and humiliated, which action was the cause of his 
quitting the Army without leave, and the privations and suffer- 
ings which he endured in Libby Prison, make this an excep- 
tionally appealing case. 

The purpose of this bill is to give a pensionable status to the 
soldier’s widow, the mother of his five children, who, with her 
children, is in destitute circumstances and has no means what- 
ever except her earnings from laundry work. The soldier died 
in November, 1911, after many years’ suffering from paralysis. 

To sum up the case, the soldier served throughout almost the 
entire war under two enlistments. In his first enlistment he 
rose from the ranks through successive promotions to non- 
commissioned offices up to sergeant major, and served on the 
noncommissioned staff. He had been in Libby Prison, and it is 
probable that the effects of his imprisonment brought about the 
one fault of an otherwise good soldier—that of becoming intox- 
icated. He was a high-spirited man, and, having been reduced 
to the ranks for intoxication, all of his high spirit, which had 
made him an exemplary soldier, rebelled against the disgrace 
that had overtaken him, and in anger, suffering from humilia- 
tion and the taunts of his comrades, he deserted. But regard- 
less of his long and valuable service to almost the close of the 
war he received nothing from his country in way of pension, and 
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the pending bill, if enacted, will simply give a small pension for 
a few years to his widow. 


Mr. OVERMAN. When was he married? 

Mr. WARREN. The information that comes to me—and I 
may say that the family lives in Springfield, Mass.—is that this is 
an aged woman; that she is obliged to earn her support by doing 
laundry work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They would not be the soldier's children? 

Mr. WARREN. Why not? As a matter of fact, they are his 
children, 

Mr. OVERMAN. They would be over the pensionable age. 

Mr. WARREN. They may be over the pensionable age, but 
if they are unable to support themselves they would have to be 
supported by her. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
sion? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thought the Senator said “a widow and 
children.” 

Mr. WARREN. It is merely to enable her to receive a 
widow’s pension. I did not intend to convey the idea that addi- 
tional pension would be granted the children. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the Senator spoke of the “ widow and 
children.” 

Mr. WARREN. I spoke more particularly of hér destitution. 
She is in destitute circumstances. I have nothing further to say 
abont the case. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall make no objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill, but I shall not vote for its passage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Would the children be entitled to a pen- 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4778) to correct the military record of John P. 
Haines was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That is a bill to correct a military record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina desire that bill to go over? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the request of the Senator from 
North Carolina the bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1387) authorizing the President to nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint Lloyd 
L. R. Krebs, late a captain in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army, a major in the Medical Corps on the retired list, 
and increasing the retired list by one for the purposes of this 
act, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to have that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over at the 
request of the Senator from Minnesota. 


SALE OF BURNT TIMBER ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


The bill (H. R. 9845) to authorize the sale of burnt timber on 
the public lands, and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The bill (H. R. 17837) to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, 
entitled “An act temporarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes,” was considered as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

It proposes to amend section 4 of the act referred to so as to 
read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That all inhabitants of the Philippine Islands continuing to 
reside therein who were Spanish subjects on the lith day of April, 
1899, and then resiced in said islands, and their children born subse- 
2 thereto, shall be deemed and held to be citizens of the Philippine 
slands and as such entitled to the protection of the United States, 
except such as shall have elected to preserve their allegiance to the 
Crown of Spain in accordance with the provisions of the treaty of 

ace between the United States and Spain signed at Paris December 

, 1898: Provided, That the Philippine Legislature is hereby author- 
ized to provide by law for the acquisition of Philippine citizenship by 
those natives of the Philippine- Islands who do not come within the 
83 provisions, the natives of other insular possessions of the 
United States, and such other persons residing in the Philippine 
Islands who could become citizens of the United States under the laws 
of the United States if residing therein. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2194) to amend section 2288 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States relating to homestead 
entries. 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on Publie 
Lands with an amendment to insert at the end of the bill the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That if such settler shall fall to perfect title to such claim his 
transferee of any portion thereof shall not by virtue of such transfer 
be deemed to have acquired any right, title, or interest in the land or 
right of way across it as against the United Sheer unless he comply 
with the laws governing the acquisition of such rights of way upon the 
public lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. P 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One other amendment has pre- 
viously been agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


POINT LOMA LIGHT STATION, CAL. 


The bill (S. 5072) to establish a fog signal and additional 
quarters at Point Loma Light Station, San Diego, Cal., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to ap- 
propriate $17,500 for establishing a fog signal and additional 
quarters at Point Loma Light Station, San Diego, Cal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SANTA BARBARA LIGHT STATION, CAL. 


The bill (S. 5074) to authorize the improvement of Santa 
Barbara Light Station, Cal. including a fog signal and a 
keeper’s dwelling was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to improve the Santa Barbara Light Sta- 
tion, Cal., including a fog signal and a keeper’s dwelling, at a 
cost not to exceed $23,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT NEWCASTLE, WYO. 


The bill (S. 318) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Newcastle, Wyo., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

e bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, 
to strike out “seventy-five thousand” and insert “ sixty-seven 
thousand five hundred,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, a site, and cause to be erected thereon a suitable building, 
including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus. elevators, 
and approaches, for the use and accommodation of the United States 

st office and other governmental offices in the city of Newcastle and 

tate of Wyoming, the cost of said site and building, including said 
vaults, heating and er e elevators, and approaches, 
not to exceed the sum of $67,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT THERMOPOLIS, WYO. 


The bill (S. 4493) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Thermopolis, in the 
State of Wyoming, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, 
to strike out “sixty ” and insert “ sixty-five,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, OY purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, a site, and cause to be erected thereon a suitable building, 
including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, 
and approaches, for the use and accommodation of the United States 

st office and other governmental offices, in the city of Thermopolis and 
Rate of Wyoming, the cost of said site and building, including said 
vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, not 
to exceed the sum of $65,000. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SITE FOR PUBLIC BUILDING AT VERMILION, S. DAK. 


The bill (S. 406) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Vermilion, in the State of South 
Dakota, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, 
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after the words “a site,” to strike out all down to the word 
“sites,” in line 19, on page 2, and insert: 


So as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acquire, by purchase, ‘condemnation, or otherwise, a site 
on wanen hto . 7 4 0 5 including cee er gr S pee 
— e T The Un ted States post 1 other Govern- 
37,500 offices in Vermilion, S. Dak., at a cost not to exceed the sum of 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the acquisition of a site on which to erect a public building at 
Vermilion, S. Dak.” 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT MADISON, S. DAK. 


The bill (S. 407) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Madison, S. Dak., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 1, line 11, 
before the word “thousand,” to strike out the words “ one hun- 
dred” and insert “sixty-five,” so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be erected u the site already selected and 
. — by him in the elty of Ma m, S. Dak., a suitable building, 

eluding dy cee vaults, heating and ventil 1 and ap- 
proaches, for the use and accommodation of the United States post office 
and other Government offices at the said city of Madison, S. Dak.. which 
said building shall cost, complete, not to exceed the sum of $65,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported as amended, and the amendment was 
concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SITE FOR PUBLIC BUILDING AT GILMER, TEX. 


* 

The bill (S. 954) for the acquisition of a site on which to 
erect a public building at Gilmer, Tex., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 1, line 9, 
before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ten” and insert 
“ six,” so as to read: 

That the gape | of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acqu ne By purchase, ation, or otherw. a site 
on which to erect a suitable building, including vaults, hea 
and ventilating apparatus, and approaches, complete, for the use an 
accommodation of the United States post office in Gilmer, Tex., at a cost 
not to exceed the sum of $6,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engroseed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DENTON, TEX. 


The bill (S. 3831) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Denton, Tex., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reperted from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, 
after the word “ cost,” to strike out “and site” and to insert 
“of site and,” so.as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, a site and cause.to be erected thereon a suitable building 
for the use and accommodation of the post office and other offices of the 
Government at Denton, in the county of Denton, Tex., the cost of site 
and of said building not to exceed $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX. 

The bill (S. 4042) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at New Braunfels, Tex., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to 


be erected at New Braunfels, Tex., on the site now owned by 
the United States, a suitable building for the use and aecommo- 


dation of the United States post office in that city, the cost of | 


the building, exclusive of site, net to exceed $60,000, which sum 
the bill appropriates for that purpose. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ASTORIA, OREG. 


The Ser (S. ane to authorize the purchase of a site and 
erection of a publie building at Asto: Oreg., was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. sir 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, 
before the word “thousand” to strike out “fifty” and insert 
“ eighty-five,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it 8 That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


hereby, author: and dire to aequ purchase, condemnation, 


or otherwise, a site, and cause to be erected thereon a suitable building, 


including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, and ap- 
9 yok rpe Be 12 . 12 N United States post 
office other eral offices a e t Oregi 

cost of same not to exceed $185,000. mie REIR e 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


“PUBLIC BUILDING AT OREGON CITY, OREG. 


The bill (S. 1712) to provide for the purchase of a site and for 
the erection of a public building thereon at Oregon City, Oreg., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, a site, and cause to be erected thereon a suitable 
building for the use and accommodation of the United States 
post office and other Federal offices at Oregon City, Oreg., the 
cost not to exceed $75,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SUDPORTS OF ENTRY IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


The bill (S. 4572) to designate Walhalla, Neche, and St. John, 
in the State of North Dakota, subports of entry, and to extend 
the privileges of the first section of the act of Congress ap- 
proyed June 10, 1880, to said subperts, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
menon with an amendment to insert as a new section the fol- 

ing: 

Bud. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury 1s any authorized to 
discontinue the said subports of entry or to withdraw the privileges of 
the first section of the act of June 10, 1880, therefrom, at any time 
when he shall be satisfied that the interests of commerce or of the 
revenue no longer require their continuance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


NORTHERN CHEYENNE INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 4004) to authorize the use of the funds, of certain 
northern Cheyenne Indians was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 9, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “to pay the same out to the members en- 
titled thereto; ” and on page 2, line 2, before the word “ stock,” 
to strike out horses,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to withdraw from the Treasury the entire 
share of the Northern Cheyenne Indians in the permanent fund created 
under section 17 of the act of Congr approved March 2, 1889 (U. 8. 
Stats. L., vol. 25, p. 888), and to expend it for the benefit of said North- 
ern Ch e In in the purchase of stock cattle, or such articles 
as in bie Sudement will best advance said Indians in civilization and 
self-support. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 

passed. 


the third time, and 
YUMA INDIAN RESERVATION, CAL. 

The bill (S. 4488) authorizing the setting aside of a tract of 
land for a school site and school farm on the Yuma Indian 
Reservation, in the State of California, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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FRANCIS M. MALONE, 


The bill (S. 4999) for the relief of Francis M. Malone, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“pay,” to insert “increase of pay,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Francis M, Malone shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been mustered into the military service of the 
United States as colonel of the Seventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer 
Cavalry on September 1, 1865, to have held that grade in the organiza- 
tion mentioned until September 29, 1865, and to have been honorably 
discharged from service as such on the last-named date: Provided, That 
no bounty, pay, increase of pay, or other allowance shall become due 
and "payanié by reason of the passage of this act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall not object to the consideration of the 
bill, although it makes the beneficiary a colonel, inasmuch as 
there are incorporated in the bill the words That no bounty, 
pay, increase of pay, or other allowance shall become due and 
payable by reason of the passage of this act.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. This officer had a very distinguished 
service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not object to the consideration of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. 


The bill (S. 4222) to increase the limit of cost of the public 
building at Moundsville, W. Va., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. f 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, in line 6, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “one hundred and fourteen” 
and insert “ninety,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of the cost of the public building 
at Moundsville, W. Va., be, and is hereby, increased from $65,000, as 
heretofore fixed by Congress, to $90,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


The bill (S. 2698) increasing the cost of erecting a post-office 
building at Plainfield, N. J., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to increase the limit of cost hereto- 
fore fixed from $100,000 to $150,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GEORGE OWENS, JOHN J. BRADLEY, AND OTHERS, 


The bill (S. 2014) for the relief of George Owens, John J. 
Bradley, William M. Godfrey, Rudolph G. Ebert, Herschel 
Tupes, William H. Sage, Charles L. Tostevin, Alta B. Spauld- 
ing, and Grace E. Lewis was read. 

Mr. ROOT. I see, looking at the report on this bill, that it 
appears to have been disapproved of by the Department of the 
Interior and by the Department of Agriculture. It seems to 
me there ought to be some explanation of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been approved. 

Mr. ROOT. I think it had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

AFFAIRS OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 

The bill (S. 4753) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the final disposition of the affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 187), was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell the land and timber, together or separately, 
reserved from allotment under the provisions of section 7 of 
the act referred to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT EUREKA, UTAH. 

The bill (S. 1752) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing 15 Eureka, Utah, was considered as in Committee of the 

hole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, in line 9, before 


the word“ thousand,“ to strike out “ thirty“ and insert “ sixty,” 
so as to read: 

That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site 
and cause to be erected thereon a suitable building for the use and ac- 
commodation of the post office and other offices of the Government at 
Eureka, Utah, the cost of said site and building not to exceed $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


The bill (S. 4585) to provide for the erection of a public 
building on a site already acquired at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, 
after the words “‘sum of,” to strike out “one hundred and 
fifty ” and insert “eighty-five,” so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the eae be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to bave erected a suitable building for the use and accom- 
modation of the United States post office and other Government offices 
om the site heretofore acquired by the United States Government at 
the corner of Fourth Street and Broadhead Avenue, in the borough of 
South Bethlehem, county of Northampton, and State of Pennsylvania, 
the cost of said building, ogy fireproof vaults, heating and venti- 
lating system, office equipment, and approaches, complete, not to exceed 
the sum of $85,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


The bill (S. 4245) to increase the limit of cost of the additions 
to the public building at Salt Lake City, Utah, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the limit 
of cost from $205,000 to $225,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT ST. GEORGE, UTAH. 


The bill (S. 3716) for the erection of a public building at St. 
George, Utah, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to be erected, 
on a site to be donated to the Government, a suitable building 
for the use of the United States post office and other Govern- 
ment offices in the city of St. George, Utah, the cost of the 
building, complete, not to exceed $50,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, FRANKLIN, PA, 


The bill (S. 4619) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon in the city of Frank- 
lin, State of Pennsylvania, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with amendments, on page 2, line 2, 
before the word “thousand,” to strike out “fifty” and insert 
“ twenty-five”; in line 3, before the word “ thousand,” to strike 
out “twenty-five” and insert “fifteen”; in line 6, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “twenty-five” and insert 
“ten”; and to strike out all of lines 8 to 17, inclusive, so as to 
make the bill read: : 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to purchase or otherwise provide a site 
and cause to be constructed thereon a substantial and commodious 
building, with fireproof vaults and suitable fixtures, for the use and 
accommodation of the United States post office and other Government 
offices in the city of Franklin, State of Pennsylvania. 

The site and building thereon, when completed upon queue and speci- 
fications to be previously made and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall not exceed in cost the sum of $125,000, as follows: The 
sum of $15,000, or as much thereof ns is needed, for the purchase of a 


site for the building, and the balance, $110,000, or as much thereof as 


is necessary, for the erection of the building. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CATHERINE GRIMM. 

The bill (S. 4520) for the relief of Catherine Grimm was 

considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 


to Catherine Grimm, of Cleveland, Ohio, mother of Otto B. 
Grimm, late first lieutenant, Signal Corps, United States Army, 


$1,200, in full compensation of all claims or demands of the 
estate of the late Otto B. Grimm. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to. be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SITE FOR PUBLIC BUILDING AT CANTON, s. DAK. 


The bill (S. 408) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Canton, in the State 
of South Dakota, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, 
after the words “a site,“ to strike out down to the word 
“sites” in line 18, page 2, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


On which to erect a suitable building, including preprost vaults, 
heating and ventilating 3 and 8 complete, for the 
use and accommodation of the United ates post office and other 
„ K 700. offices in Canton, S. Dak., at a cost not to exceed the sum 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Lines 1, 2, and 3, on page 3, should 
be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah offers an 
amendment which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the paragraph, 
on page 3, reading as follows: 

building shall b posed to danger from fire by an 
3 at rert 40 feet — side, 3 streets and ent 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the acquisition of a site on which to erect a public building at 
Canton, S. Dak.” } : à 

SITE FOR PUBLIC BUILDING AT MILBANK, S. DAK. 


The bill (S. 410) to provide for the acquisition of a site on 
which to erect a public building at Milbank, S. Dak., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with amendments, on page 1, line 8, 
after the word “office,” to insert “and other Government 
offices,” and in line 10, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out 
“ten thousand” and insert “seven thousand five hundred,” 
So as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site 
on which to erect a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, hea 
and ventilating greet and 8 eomplete, for the use an 
accommodation of the United States post office and other Government 
offices in Milbank, S. Dak., at a cost not to exceed the sum of $7,500. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT BELLEFOURCHE, S. DAK. 


The bill (S. 876) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Bellefourche, in the 
State of South Dakota, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds with amendments on page 1, line 5, 
after the word “ site,” to strike out all down to and including 
the word “sites” in line 18, on page 2, and in lieu thereof to 
insert: 

On which to erect a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, heat- 


and ventilating a a and approaches, complete, for the use 
— accommodation of the United States post office — other Govern- 
ment offices in Bellefouche, S. Dak., at a cost not to exceed the sum of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I move to strike out the three lines 
on page 3. x 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah proposes 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out lines 1, 2, and 3 
on page 3, as follows: 

ing shall be un 

of A ate 40 tect o 5 —— ee eee 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the acquisition of a site on which to erect a public building at 
Bellefourche, S. Dak.” 

GEORGE IVERS, ADMINISTRATOR. 


The bill (S. 100) to earry into effect the findings of the mili- 
tary board of officers in the case of George Ivers, administrator, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with 
amendments, on page 1, line 9, after the words compensation 
for,” to strike out “rent, use, and occupation” and insert de- 
struction”; in line 10, before the word “appropriated,” to 
strike out “and”; in the same line, after the word “ appro- 
priated” to insert “and destroyed”; and in line 12, after the 
words “ Civil War,” to strike out the comma and the remainder 
of the bill and insert a period, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to , out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise a ohana to George Ivers, 
of Boone, Pueblo Coun’ Colo.,, administrator of Wiliam Ivers, de- 
ceased, late of Santa Fe, N. Mex, or his legal representative, the sum of 
$1,500, in full compensation for destruction of property leased, appro- 
peissos; and destroyed by the United States authorities during the Civil 
ar. 


The amendments were agreed to, 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
RITTENHOUSE MOORE. 


The bill (S. 2414) for the relief of Rittenhouse Moore was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 
to Rittenhouse Moore $3,650.05, being the amount, stated and 
claimed by him, as set forth in House Document No. 100, Fifty- 
eighth second session, for overwidth dredging in the 
Potomac River below Washington, D. C., and recommended by 
the Secretary of War, as therein shown. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice in the report Charles J. Allen, lieu- 
tenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, makes this statement: 

I also think that in case the allowance should be made Mr. Moore 
on account of this claim of his, he should be required, before being 
See AOSE nt eee oe De DUE TOE BBY BOG SE clelen Sapiens the 

nited States on account of both overwidth and ov th dredging 
done by him under the said contract of November 1, 1899, and the 
sald two supplemental contracts thereto. 

I remember something of the claim. I am not going to ob- 
ject to the passage of the bill, but I wanted to have the follow- 
ing proviso put in: 

Provided, That this sum shall be deemed to be and shall be accepted 
as full and final settlement for any and all claims t the United 
States on account of both overwidth and overdepth ng done b 

the said contract of November 1, 
tal contracts thereto, as stated in the 
said House document. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator inserts that proviso, I 
suggest to him that the word “overwidth” ought to be taken 
out in line 9, before “ dredging,” and then the proviso provides 
for both overwidth and overdepth dredging. The Senator will 
perceive in the body of the bill it is for overwidth dredging. 
Let that word go out. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the claim it is for overwidth and for over- 


depth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator will observe that the pro- 
viso covers both. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to strike ont the word “ over- 
width ” in line 9. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; let that amendment be agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 9, before the word “ dredg- 
ing,” strike out “ overwidth.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In looking at the bill, I suggest that in 
Iine 7 the word “being” should be stricken out and the words 
in his own statement inserted, “in full settlement for.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 7, strike out the word 
“being” and in lieu insert “in full settlement for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah is agreed to. If there be no 
further amendments the bill will be reported to the Senate. - 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT SUNDANCE, WYO. 

The bill (S. 317) to provide for the purchase of a site and 

the erection of a public building thereon at Sundance, in the 


1912. 
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State of Wyoming, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site, and cause to be 
erected thereon a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, 
heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators; and approaches, 
for the use and accommodation of the United States post office 
and other governmental offices in the city of Sundance and State 
of Wyoming, the cost of said site and building, including vaults, 
heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, 
not to exceed 875,000. A t 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

UMATILLA INDIAN LANDS IN OREGON. 


The bill (S. 8225) providing when patents shall issue to the 
purchaser or heirs of certain lands in the State of Oregon was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that all 
persons who have heretofore purchased any of the lands of the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and have 
made or shall make full and final payment therefor in con- 
formity with the acts of Congress of March 3, 1885, and of July 1, 
1902, respecting the sale of such lands, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive patent therefor upon submitting satisfactory proof to the 
Secretary of the Interior that the untimbered lands so pur- 
chased are not susceptible of cultivation or residence, and are 
exclusively grazing lands, incapabie of any profitable use other 
than for grazing purposes. 

Section 2 provides that where a party entitled to claim the 
benefits of this act dies before securing a patent therefor it 
Shall be competent for the executor or administrator of the 
estate of such party, or one of the heirs, to make the necessary 
proofs and payments therefor to complete the same; and the 
patent in such cases shall be made in favor of the heirs of the 
deceased purchaser and the title to said lands shall inure to 
such heirs, as if their names had been especially mentioned. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. y 


GEORGE OWENS, JOHN J. BRADLEY, AND OTHERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like very much to have the 
Senate return to Senate bill 2014, which was passed over in my 
absence. : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2014) for the relief 
of George Owens, John J. Bradley, William M. Godfrey, Rudolph 
G. Ebert, Herschel Tupes, William H. Sage, Charles L. Tostervin, 
Alta B. Spaulding, and Grace E. Lewis, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been read in full 
within a few moments. 

Mr. ROOT. I wanted an explanation of it; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 1, page 3, after line 6, insert: 


Parcel No. 10. The south half southwest quarter of section 17, and 
the north half north 


west quarter of section 20, township 25 north, 
range 11 west. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I understood that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] objected to the bill be- 
cause there was an adverse report from the Secretary of the 
Interior, or the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, in reference 
to the measure. 

Mr. ROOT. I did not object to the bill. I felt unwilling to 
let the bill pass in view of what I saw in the report as coming 
from the department without some reason being given for over- 
ruling the department, and there was no one to explain the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In reference to this particular meas- 
ure I desire to say that the parties who are named in the bill 
were, most of them, residents of Oregon. I believe one of them 
was an officer in the United States Army, Capt. Bradley, sta- 
tioned at Vancouver Barracks, in the State of Washington. ATI 
these parties, at a very large expenditure, took up some lands 
under the timber and stone act in the State of California. They 
went down there in compliance with the law and went upon 
the lands and took them up and completed the payments, and 
finally a certificate was issued. 

Now, it seems that after—possibly before—these entries were 
made the lands were withdrawn from entry, but instead of send- 
ing the notice of withdrawal to the land office in the district 
where the land was situated, it was sent to another district; 
and these people, after the withdrawal had been made and 
after they located the Jand and paid out this money, still had 
no notice of it. The Gevernment knew they had filed on it and 
issued final receipts in accordance with the location. After the 


final receipts were issued, after they had completed the pur- 
chase, they found the notice of withdrawal had been sent to a 
land office in another district. The locators never had any 
notice of the withdrawal of the lands for forest-reserve pur- 
poses or any other purposes. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in making his report on this 
claim, concedes the justice and equity as to several of the parties, 
notwithstanding he approved the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that the claims be not approved. The let- 
ters here are quite extensive. They show the exact condition 
of this land and the expenses to which all the parties went. 
The Public Lands Committee of the Senate were unanimously 
in favor of reporting the bill favorably, notwithstanding the 
adverse decision. It is a case which appeals very strongly to 
the equitable side of any court, because the people not only 
located on the land, but they paid the money, and the entries 
had been approved by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and final receipts were issued. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire if the amount which is to be 
paid to each individual is the amount which he paid into the 
Treasury? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is not for a payment at all. No 
method is provided for repayment, as it is simply to allow the 
location of these people to stand; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 8, to insert: 

To Dolly Neely a patent for the parcel designated in the foregoing 

as No. 10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “‘A bill for the relief of 
George Owens, John J. Bradley, William M. Godfrey, Rudolph 
G. Ebert, Herschel William H. Sage, Charles L. Tostevin, 
Alta B. Spaulding, Grace E. Lewis, and Dolly Neely.” 


MARY G. BROWN AND OTHERS. 


The bill (S. 4734) for the relief of Mary G. Brown and others 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with an amendment, in line 4, after the word “appropriated,” 
to strike out: 

s . Brown, 
127: to Thomas Brown, $191 ; to Lily Brown, $157; to Levina Cordier, 
157; to Josephine Cordier, $157. 
And to insert: 


The sum of $157.40 each, for payment to the following-named per- 
sons, said sums 8 the pro rata shares due said persons in the pay- 
ment made to the Sisseten and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians, 
under the 8 of the act of Congress approved June 21, 1906 

34 Stat. L., p. 372), namely: Mary G. Brown, Thomas Brown, Lily 
own, Levina Cordier, Josephine Cordier. 

So as to make the bill read: 


Bé it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $157.40 
each, for payment to the — persons, said sums being the 
pro sepe — due said n the — made to the Sisseton 
and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians, under 


of aia paire 372), : 
Ma . Brown, Thomas Brown, Lily Brown, Levina Eraio, Josephine 
Cordier. And the Secretary of the Treasu id 
sums to said persons, taking their receipts 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SHAWNEEF INDIAN CLAIMS. 


The bill (S. 459) to adjust and settle the claims of the loyal 
Shawnee and loyal Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians was 
announced as next in order. 

I should like to 


Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. 
examine it. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

PUGET SOUND COLLECTION DISTRICT, WASHINGTON. 

The bill (S. 5255) increasing the compensation of the col- 
lector of customs, district of Puget Sound, State of Washington, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment, in line 5, before the word “thousand,” to strike 


out “seven” and insert “six”; and in line 6, after the word 
“annum,” to insert “which shall be full compensation for all 
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services rendered and in lieu of all fees and allowances,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
compensation of the collector of customs for the district of Puget 


Sound, State of Was on, shall be $6,000 per annum, which shall be 
i; rpg ar for all services rendered and in lieu of all fees and 

Sec. 2. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 


The bill (S. 8) to cooperate with the States in encouraging 
instruction in agriculture, the trades and industries, and home 
economics in secondary schools; in maintaining instruction in 
these vocational subjects in State normal schools; in maintain- 
ing extension departments in State colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts; and to appropriate money and regulate its ex- 
penditure was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. . 

Mr. PAGE. Do I understand that the Senator will object to 
the reading of the bill? It has not been read. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a long bill and I am positive it can not 
be passed to-day. There are a number of bills that I should 
like to get off the calendar to-day, and it is for that reason I 
have objected. 

Mr. PAGE. I had no expectation of the bill being considered 
to-night, but I did think the Senator would consent to the 
formal reading. It has not been read as yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a long bill; it is now after 4 o’clock, and 
I should like to get along as far as possible with the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next bill will be announced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was done with Order of Business 
No. 348? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill went over. 

Mr. SMOOT. It just went over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why did it go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was objection to taking it up for consid- 
eration under the five minute rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a very lengthy bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a bill of some importance to the 
country, and most of the other bills are just to give some place 
a public building. It seems to me the bill might be considered. 


MARY J. WEBSTER. 


The bill (S. 4839) for the relief of Mary J. Webster was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT WENATCHEE, WASH. 


The bill (S. 4470) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Wenatchee, Wash., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
to be erected at Wenatchee, Wash., on the site owned and pos- 
sessed by the United States, a suitable building for the use and 
accommodation of the United States post office and other Gov- 
ernment offices in the said city, the cost of the said building, 
including necessary and suitable heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus, vaults, and approaches, not to exceed $85,000, which 
sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose. Plans, specifica- 
tions, drawings, and detailed estimates for the building shall be 
made and approved according to law. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


The bill (S. 2347) increasing the cost of erecting a post-office 
and courthouse building at Walla Walla, Wash., was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “fifty” and insert “five,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the limit of cost heretofore fixed for the erec- 
tion of a post-office and courthouse building at Walla Walla. Wash., 
be, and the same is hereby, increased from $140,000 to $305,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (S. 5493) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors was 
announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. * The bill will go over. 


JOEL J. PARKER. ' 


The bill (S. 836) for the relief of Joel J. Parker was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, This bill was introduced by me, but I 
desire to haye iè go over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


CHOCTAW AND CREEK TREATY LANDS. 


The bill (S. 3306) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate the status of the Indian reserves set aside under 
the Choctaw treaty of 1830 and the Creek and Chickasaw trea- 
ties of 1832, for which no patents have been issued and the 
ownership of which is in question, and appropriating money 
therefor, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. That bill was introduced by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. JouNston] and should pass, but since its report 
a bill covering the same question has passed the House, and the 
Committee on Indian Affairs has authorized a favorable report. 
I believe if the Senator from Alabama were here he would ask 
to have this bill go over until the House bill is reported. I 
think it had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


THE LAWRENCE (MASS.) STRIKE. 


The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 231, 
for the investigation and report by the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor regarding certain labor conditions in Lawrence, 
Mass., submitted by Mr. Pol NxpEXTER February 26, 1912. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not propose to make 
any factious opposition to this resolution, but I want to say to 
the Senator from Washington that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loben] desires to make some observations about it, 
and if it is to be seriously considered I have some matter that 
I desire to put into the Recorp. I will read at this time a 
letter received from the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor in response to an inquiry I made of him: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Washington, March 6, 1912, 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: In response to your telegram of to-day inquiring if the 
Bureau of Labor is now investigating the Lawrence strike; and if so, 
how thorough the investigation will be, I beg to say that the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, with several assistants, left Washington for Lawrence 
on February 28 for the purpose of making an investigation into the 
conditions surrounding the strike in that city. In a matter of this kind 
it is, of course, im ible to make in advance of the actual investiga- 
tion an outline of the matters to be covered, but it is expected that the 
Commissioner of Labor will make his inquiry a thorough one. Definite 
information will doubtless be secured regarding the wages, hours of 
labor, and other conditions of . of the operatives in the 
mills, as well as information as to their standard of living and the cost 
of the 3 items of their cost of living. 

Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES NAGEL, Secretary. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just an additional word, Mr. President. 
In view of this letter from the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, which informs the Senate that an in- 
yestigation is now going on, and in view of the further fact 
that the strike is practically ended in Lawrence and the oper- 
atives are returning to their work with increased wages, it 
seems to me we ought not to agitate the matter further. That 
is my impression. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not my desire, Mr. President, to 
agitate the matter further at all. The fact disclosed by the 
letter which has been read by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire seems to me simply to add an additional reason why the 
resolution should be adopted, If this investigation has been 
made, Whatever expense is attached to it has already been in- 
curred; and what objection there could be to reporting the re- 
sult of it to the Senate is beyond conception. The effect of the 
resolution would be, substantially, if the investigation has 


already been made, simply to call upon the Secretary of Com- 


ee and Labor to transmit the results of that investigation 
ere. 

The matter has been discussed several times. There are a 
great many things that might be said about the conditions 
which justified the Senate in haying this information, but it 
seems to me unnecessary to say them. Some amendments have 
been offered, and if they are presented, I have no objection to 
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either one of the pending amendments. I think the amendments 
and the resolution could be passed without affecting anyone’s 
rights or calling for anybody’s presence, or discussion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the fact that the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is interested in this matter, I ask that 
the resolution may go over until he is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
The resolution will go over. 


ISOLATED TRACTS OF PUBLIC LAND. 


The bill (H. R. 19342) to amend section 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to isolated tracts of 
public land was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 8, after the word “owns” 
to insert“ lands,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 2455. It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to order into market and sel! sel blie * kna at the land 
office of the district in which the land ted, for not less than 
3051 25 an acre, any isolated or disconnected tract or parcel of the public 

oma in not excee ing o one quarter section which, in his judgment it would 
be proper to for sale after at least 30 vig 27 notice by the land 
officers of the district in which such land may situated: Provided, 
That any legal rat bape ge s — 5 e land, nat exceeding one quarter 
section, the greater is mountainous or too rough for 
cultivation, ma; 1 of said „5 be ordered into 
the market an 6010 3 to this act upon the ade lication of an 

rson who owns lands or holds a valid entry of = s = —— 2 = 

et, rdiess of the fact that such tract may no ted o 
connected within the meaning of this act: Provided 3 That this 
act shall not defeat any vested right which. has already attached under 
any pending entry or location.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF PRINTING LAWS. 


The bill (S. 4239) to amend, revise, and codify the laws re- 
lating to the public printing and binding and the distribution of 
Government publications, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. For the same reason that I asked that Senate 
bill 3 be passed over I ask that this bill may also go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


WHITE RIVER BRIDGE, ARK. 


The bill (H. R. 16680) to authorize the board of county com- 
missioners of Baxter County and the board of county commis- 
sioners of Marion County, in the State of Arkansas, acting 
together for the two counties as bridge commissioners, to con- 
struct a bridge across the White River at or near the town of 
‘Cotter, Ark., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


The bill (H. R. 18155) authorizing the town of Grand Rap- 
ids to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca 
County, State of Minnesota, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHOCTAW AND CREEK TREATY LANDS. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President, I was out of 
the Senate attending a meeting of a committee when Order of 
Business 356, being Senate bill 3306, was passed over. That 
bill has been reported unanimously from bie Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair bas that bill marked 
as having been passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I suppose it was passed over 
because I was absent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] made a statement to the Senate that a similar bill had 
already been passed by the other House, which was expected 
over here in a day or two, and that if the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Jounston] were present, no doubt he would ask that the 
bill go over. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The House bill is here. It is 


practically the same bill, and I want to ask that that bill be 
substituted for the Senate bill and be now considered and 
Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate 
bill 3306, the title of which will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3306) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate the status of the Indian reserves 
set aside under the Choctaw treaty of 1830 and the Creek and 
Chickasaw treaties of 1832, for which no patents have been 
issued and the ownership of which is in question, and appro- 
priating money therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, the 
Senator from Alabama offers an amendment to that bill in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I have moved that House bill 
16661, which is in language almost the same and in effect ex- 
actly the same as Senate bill 3306, be substituted for that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the House bill as passed by the 
House be substituted for the Senate bill named by him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that it now be considered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Yes; and that it now be con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
House bill by title. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 16661) to relinquish, release, 
remise, and quitclaim all right, title, and interest of the United 
States of America in and to all the lands held under claim or 
color of title by individuals or private ownership or municipal 
ownership situated in the State of Alabama which were re- 
served, retained, or set apart to or for the Creek Tribe or Na- 
tion of Indians under or by virtue of the treaty entered into 
between the United States of America and the Creek Tribe or 
Nation of Indians on March 24, 1832. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
this bill passed the other House on the 4th instant and was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. If the Sena- 
tor from Alabama should offer that as an amendment, it would 
still be a Senate bill and have to be returned to the other House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I move that the committee be 
discharged from further consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
moves that the Committee on Indian Affairs be discharged from 
further consideration of the bill just read. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I desire the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama for n moment. I suppose he 
seeks to accomplish the same purpose by both bills; and I want 
to suggest the inqury to him whether the Senate bill does or 
does not cover a larger ground than the House bill? I notice 
the Senate bill refers to all the lands set apart and allotted to 
Indians under two treaties. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. One by the Choctaw treaty of 
September 27, 1830, and the other the Creek treaty which is 
mentioned in the House bill. The House bill seems to carry 
ou 25 Of course, if the Senator from Alabama is satisfied, 
all right. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The House bill strikes out the 
lands that were conveyed to the Choctaw Nation and limits them 
to the Creeks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield te the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is 
necessarily detained from the Chamber for a few moments, and 
has just sent word that he would like this bill to be considered 
when he is present. I trust the Senator from Alabama will 
consent to it going over until the Senator from Kansas arrives. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Certainly; let the bill go over 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. CURTIS subsequently said: Mr. President, when the bill 
(S. 3306) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to investi- 
gate the status of the Indian reserves set aside under the Choc- 
taw treaty of 1830 and the Creek and Chickasaw treaties of 
1832, for which no patents have been issued and the ownership 
of which is in question, and appropriating money therefor, was 
reached on the calendar the Senator from Alabama [Mr. JoHN- 
STON] was absent, and I asked that the bill go over, believing 
that he would desire to have substituted and passed a bill which 
has passed the House on the same subject. With the permis- 
sion of the Chair and the Senate, I will say that I am directed 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 16661) to relinquish, release, remise, and quitclaim 
all right, title, and interest of the United States of America in 
and to all the lands held under claim or color of title by indi- 
viduals or private ownership or municipal ownership situated 
in the State of Alabama which were reserved, retained, or set 
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apart to or for the Creek Tribe or Nation of Indians under or 
by virtue of the treaty entered into between the United States 
of America and the Creek Tribe or Nation of Indians on March 
24, 1832, to report it with an amendment and to submit a report 
(No, 490) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee having re- 
ported the bill, the Chair assumes that the Senator from Ala- 
bama will not press his motion to discharge the committee 
from the further consideration of the House bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I withdraw that motion and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be now considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
House bill just reported. : 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The bill, as I understand, has 
been reported with an amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that the Secretary read only the 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary a few moments 
ago read the House bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. The committee has reported a substitute for 
the House bill, which is the Senate bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. OVERMAN. That has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the United States hereby relinquishes all of its right, title, and 
interest in and to the lands set apart or allotted to the Indians under 
the Choctaw treaty of September 27, 1830, and the Creek treaty of 
March 24. 1832. and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue 
patents, without awaiting applications therefor, to those shown by the 
records of that department to be entitled thereto: Provided, That this 


act shall not be construed to affect any right of the original Indian 
owners of said land or their heirs. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I move that the Senate bill 
on the calendar on the same subject, being Calendar No. 356, 
Senate bill 3306, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 4655) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Frank- 
lin, in the State of New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. What is the necessity for skipping a part of 
these measures on the calendar, Mr. President? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course the Senator from Idaho can 
object. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to object. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One purpose I had in view was, thinking 
we had been here long enough to-day, to move to adjourn. 

Mr. BORAH. For fear the Senator might move to adjourn 
after he gets his bill through, I think it would be better for us 
to run along a little further in order that we may get some 
other measures through. z 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all right, if the Senator objects. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to object, if the Senator will 
not moye to adjourn until we pass other bills on the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I certainly will not if the Senator from 
Idaho desires that other bills shall be passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before I agree to such an arrangement, I 
should like to know how far down on the calendar is the bill of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Hampshire to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill named by him? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not object. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4655) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a publie building 
thereon at Franklin, in the State of New Hampshire. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out “one hundred” and to 
insert “ninety,” and in line 4, after the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “ which said sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated 


for said purpose out of any money in the United States Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated,” so as to read: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acquire, by urchase, condemnation, or “otherwise, a 
site and cause to be erect ereon a suitable building, includin re- 

ap- 


proof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, an 
proaches, for use and accommodation of the United States 
office and other Government offi in the city of Franklin and te 
mel New 23 the A ng of d a u bonam 1 aus 
U ventilating Aj 8. evato: 
complete, not to exceed the sum 0 $90,000, . 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. < 


SENATOR FROM DELAWARE. S 


The resolution (S. Res. 230) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections to investigate certain 
charges against HENRY ALGERNON DU Pont, a Senator from the 
State of Delaware, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution goes over. 


PROTECTION OF VALDEZ, ALASKA. 


The bill (S. 5272) appropriating $75,000 for the protection of 
Valdez, Alaska, from glacial floods was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment. on page 1, line 3, after the words “ sum of,” 
to strike out “seventy-five” and to insert “ fifty-five,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $55,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, be, and it is hereby, appropriated, out of any funds 
in the Treasury of the United States not ctherwise appropriated, to be 
expended under the direction of the War Department for the protection 
of Valdez, Alaska, and adjacent territory from glacial floods. 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I notice that this bill 
comes from the Committee on Commerce. It appears to have 
been originally for the purpose of protecting property belonging 
to the United States, but in the report from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral the statement is made that it is not deemed necessary for 
the protection of property belonging to the Government of the 
United States. It seems to me we ought to have some kind of 
a statement as to the necessity for this work. We are appro- 
priating, through the Committee on Military Affairs, a sum of 
$125,000 a year for the development of Alaskan roads; we are 
appropriating, through the Committee on Territories, I believe, 
annually something like $120,000 or $130,000 of the Alaskan 
revenues for the same purpose; and here is an appropriation 
apparently for the protection of the town of Valdez, not of 
Government property, but for the protection of town property. 
As I understand, those towns have their own revenues and their 
own means of looking after matters of this kind. This is not 
for navigation; it is purely for the protection of a town from a 
local danger. If we once set the precedent of beginning to use 
money in the Treasury for the protection of a town, I do not 
know where we are going to end. 

Mr. BOURNE. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senator from Nebraska I will state that this is a bill which, 
as I recollect, was prepared in the War Department and pre- 
sented at their request before the Committee on Commerce. 
There is a printed report accompanying the bill. There is a 
specific statement in a letter from the Secretary of War to the 
effect that the appropriation is desired for the preservation of a 
number of public buildings at Valdez. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to read to the Senator the 
letter from The Adjutant General, in which he states: i 


“ Dear Sm: I haye the honor to invite your attention to the inclosed 
report made by Màj. J. B. Cavanaugh, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, with reference to the protection of the town of Valdez 
from damage due to glacial flood waters, and also to the indorsements 
thereon by Lieut. Col. Richardson, president Board of Road Commis- 
sioners for Alaska, the Acting Chief of Engineers, and the Quarter- 
master General. While the necessity for this protective work appears 
to be clearly shown, the interests of the War Department involved do 
not warrant an application to Congress for the 3 funds. It 
has occurred to me that you might care to personally take up this 
matter with a view to securing an appropriation, in which event fhe 
department would be glad to render assistance in carrying out any 
project that might be undertaken.” 

There is an abstract of Maj. Cavanaugh’s report, but not a full 
copy of it, on file in this office. 

Henry P. MCCAIN, 


FEBRUARY 23, 1912. Adjutant General. 

That seems to me to indicate that, so far as the Government is 
concerned, there is no necessity for this work; that it is purely 
for the benefit of that town, which has its own revenues. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should simply like to 
suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that the same condition 
with relation to the Federal Government does not obtain in 
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Alaska which obtains in any other Territory of the United 
States. Consequently the objection to aid by the Federal Goy- 
ernment in a case of this kind that might apply to any State 
or to any Territory does not apply there. 

The remarkable condition exists there that, although it is an 
American population of intelligent pioneers, they have never 
been allowed any degree whatever of self-government, and they 
have no opportunity to raise taxes to protect themselves against 
conditions of this kind. Alaska is an appanage of the United 
States, absolutely subject and tributary to the United States in 
every way, and the obligation, I think, rests upon the United 
States to assume the responsibilities which go with the govern- 
ment of a Territory. 

The town of Valdez is situated immediately in front of a 
glacier. It is a comparatively old town, haying been in exist- 
ence for a long time, and the buildings, the institutions, and the 
settlement there have become permanent. The danger from this 
glacial stream can be avoided by the expenditure of a reason- 
able amount of money, and it seems to me the appropriation is 
a perfectly proper one. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Des the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BOURNE. With pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. I call attention to page 2 of the report, where 
it is stated: 

On August 8, 1911 
port spec 17257 and in detall what he would recommend for protection 

nterests. He replied August 5, 

Corps build 

pong 7 —— 
citizens for their protection rr 90 5 floods. He hag re the opinion 
d ulldings and prop- 


Valdez is situated at head of Valdez Bay, which is a tribu- 
tary of Prince William Sound. It is at the foot of a great big 
glacier—Valdez Glacier. The Government has a military post 
there, and it is the terminus of the military road leading from 
there to Fairbanks on the Tanana River: It is, as I have said, 
right at the foot of a glacier, which is continually thawing. The 
town and the public buildings, the telegraph office, the post 
office, the signal station, and other buildings there are threat- 
ened and in danger. I might say that Valdez is also a terminal 
station of the telegraph-cable system of Alaska. The whole tele- 
graph and cable service in that country is under the control of 
the Federal Government, and not in private hands. This case 
comes clearly under the claim of protecting property of the 
United States. The committee have reported that the amount 
be reduced from $75,000 to $55,000, as recommended by the Gov- 
ernment officers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon, 
as well as the Senator from Minnesota, if it would not be well 
to put in the body of the bill the words “ public buildings” or 
the words “public property of the United States.” When I 
read this bill I inquired of myself, naturally, why we should 
be making an appropriation of this kind for a town in Alaska 
any more than we would make an appropriation for a town 
anywhere else where there happened to be a flood. Now, if 
after the words “to be expended under the direction of the 
War Department for the protection of,“ there should be in- 
78 8 555 words “ public property at,“ I think it would improve 

e 8 

Mr. BOURNE. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The SECRETARY. In line 7, after the words “ protection of,” 
it is proposed to insert “ public property at,” so as to read: 

That the sum of $55,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
be, and it is hereby, appropriated, out of any funds in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise 3 to be ex ded under the 
direction of the War Department for the protection o ublic property 
at Valdez, Alaska, and adjacent territory from glacial ioan 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I notice in reading the letter 
of The Adjutant General, as set forth in the report, beyond the 
point where the Senator from Minnesota read, that Maj. Rich- 
ardson recommended that an engineer of the War Department 
be sent there to acquaint the department with the facts and 
ascertain whether the department would be warranted in send- 
ing a recommendation to Congress. So Maj. Cavanaugh went 
there, investigated the situation, and made a report to the War 
Department, and the War Department does not recommend this 
bill. I therefore think that we ought not at this late hour on 
Saturday evening take up this matter, for if the War Depart- 
ment has not reported in favor of this bill and is really not in 
favor of it, but against it, the bill ought to go over. 


Mr, ROOT. Mr. President, before the bill goes over let me 
say a word. After what the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] has said. I dare say the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrroncock] will realize that there is a great difference 
between our action regarding this town in Alaska and our 
action generally. Not only is there Government property at 
Valdez, not only are the telegraph and the cable lines there 
under the control of the Government, but we are the legislature 
for that Territory. The people there have not a self-govern- 
ment; we are their government. Alaska is the property of the 
United States, regarding which we are to make rules and regu- 
lations. We built the cable. Congress for a series of years 
made liberal appropriations to build the cable to this point; 
to build the land telegraph line; and to build the military road 
which comes down to Valdez; and this is nothing more than an 
additional appropriation, following the settled policy of the 
Government for the development of that unorganized Territory 
of the United States, which is without any Territorial govern- 
ment, and following the recognized and established policy for 
the development of that region, and insuring communication. 

I think the position taken by the War Department was not 
justified. I think the interests of the War Department—that is, 
the interests that have long been under the charge of the War 
Department—called upon them to ask for this appropriation. 
The Assistant Secretary expressed his approval of the measure, 
only he wishes the Delegate for Alaska to make the application, 
rather than that the War Department should do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But he declined to send the estimate. Maj. 
Richardson requested him to send an estimate to the appro- 
priate committee for this purpose, but he declined to do so. I 
take it for granted, therefore, that the Secretary of War, from 
Maj. Cavanaugh’s report, has ascertained that the public build- 
ings at Valdez are not in danger, and that this appropriation is 
really needed to protect the town rather than to protect public 
property. 

Mr. ROOT. What he says is this: : 

While the necessity for this protective work 8 to be clearly 
shown, the interests of the War Department involved do not warrant 
an application to Congress for the necessary funds. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; clearly showing that the appropriation 
is sought for the protection of the people of the town and not 
to protect the Government's interests. 

Mr. ROOT. Then he goes on: 

It has occurred to me that you might care to personally take up this 
matter with a view to securing an Su ph henge in which event the 
department would be glad to render assistance in carrying out any 
project that might be undertaken. 

Mr. BROWN. In other words, the War Department is in 
favor of the appropriation. 

Mr. ROOT. It is in favor of the appropriation, but it does 
not consider—and very likely it is correct—that the buildings 
at Valdez are so under its control that it is a part of the busi- 
ness of the War Department to send in an estimate for the pur- 
pose indicated. Probably it was not; but Congress has from 
time to time, as it has wanted to do things in Alaska, directed 
the War Department to do them, each piece of business by itself. 
It directed the War Department to build a cable, and under the 
Signal Corps the cable was constructed; it directed the War 
Department to build a land telegraph line, and it directed it to 
build the military road coming down to Valdez; but, neyerthe- 
less, the War Department is not charged by law with taking 
care of the buildings in the town of Valdez, and therefore 

Mr. BROWN. Such as the post office. 

Mr. ROOT, The post office and other buildings—and there- 
fore they do not consider that they ought to send in an estimate, 
but that they approve of the money being spent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But they declined to send an estimate. 

Mr. ROOT. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. POINDEXTER subsequently said: Mr. President, refer- 
ring again to the bill (S. 5272) appropriating $75,000 for the 
protection of Valdez, Alaska, from glacial floods, I move that 
that bill be taken up and considered, notwithstanding the objec- 
tion which has been interposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

I should like to say in that connection that the impression 
that would be gained from the statement of the Senator from 
North Carolina that the War Department was unfavorable to 
this measure is not justified by the War Department's report. 
On ‘the contrary, the report of the War Department indicates 
that it is favorably disposed toward the appropriation. In 


some correspondence—probably in some controversy with the 
Delegate from Alaska, probably because of some feeling be- 
tween the War Department and the Delegate as to which 
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should act in this matter—the War Department declined. to 
take the initiative and insisted on the Delegate from Alaska 
taking it. ‘That was all the expression of the War Department 
amounted to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Washington yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to say that if we get full informa- 
tion from the War Department, which we have not—the report 
does not even tell us what the engineer’s report was—and if I 
am satisfied this money is needed for the protection of any inter- 
est of the Government, I shall not object to the bill. But it 
can not pass this evening. So there is no use to take any fur- 
ther action about it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has gone over on 
the objection of the Senator from North Carolina. A motion 
to preceed to the consideration of the bill, notwithstanding the 
objection, is not now in order, because the Senate is now, by 
unanimous consent, proceeding under Rule VIII with the con- 
sideration of unobjected matters on the calendar. This bill is 
objected to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. So far as that is concerned, I will not 
insist upon the motion I have made, but my understanding is 
that a motion to proceed to the consideration of a bill, notwith- 
standing objection, is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
is mistaken. A motion to proceed to the consideration of a 
bill, notwithstanding objection, is not in order when the Senate 
is proceeding, by unanimous consent, to consider unobjected 
matters on the calendar under the five-minute rule. There is 
objection to this bill, and a motion to proceed to its considera- 
ton notwithstanding the objection, is not in order at this 

me. 

GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT AT PULLMAN, WASH. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan certain tents for the use of the Grand 
Army of the Republic encampment, to be held at Pullman, 
5 5 in June, 1912, was considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STEAMER “ OCEANA.” 


The bill (S. 5207) to provide an American register for the 
steamer Oceana was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
3 an amendment, to insert at the end of the bill the fol- 
lowing: 


4 


Provided, That said steamer shall not have the ht to engage in the 
coastwise trade or enjoy the tolis in the use of the 
may be limited by law to American-bullt ships en 
trate: Provided further, yay all repais o —— altera 
said vessel shall made 1 n the United 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
JAMES W. CHRISMAN. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will for a moment. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask him to withhold it in order 
to afford me the opportunity to call up the bill (S. 5198) to 
authorize the issuance of patent to James W. Chrisman for the 
southeast quarter of thé northeast quarter, the southeast quar- 
ter, and the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 18, and the north balf of the northeast quarter of section 
24, township 29 north, range 113 west of the sixth principal 
meridian. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I withhold the motion for that purpose. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill I have indicated. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bili was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HENRY R. DRAKE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Nebraska {Mr. HITCH- 
cock] a moment ago asked me to withhold the motion that he 
might call up a bill, and I do so, 


9 upon the 


up with an idea of producing equality. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to call up the next order 
on the calendar. 

ep BRISTOW. If we are going ahead, let us go ahead in 
order, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is the next in order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If we are going to adjourn, let us adjourn. 
If not, let us take up the calendar and complete it in order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator from Kansas 
that it is the next order of business. 

Mr. BRISTOW. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
sure withholds the motion to adjourn only by unanimous con- 
sen 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly; and I desire, when I have the 
opportunity, to change it to a motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. Immediately after the disposition 
of the matter which the Senator from Nebraska has called up 
I will move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
nm unanimous consent for the consideration of the following 

The SECRETARY. Calendar No. 360, a bill (S. 4663) to author- 
ize and empower the Secretary of War to locate a right of way 
for and to grant the same and the right to operate and main- 
tain a line of railroad, telephone, telegraph, and electric trans- 
mission lines through Vancouver Barracks and Military Reser- 
vation, in the State of Washington, to Washington-Oregon Cor- 
poration, its successors and assigns. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am in error. My bill is not the next in 
order. It is the next but one. 

The Secretary. Calendar No. 367, a bill (S. 3917) for the 
retirement of Henry R. Drake, captain, Philippine Scouts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think the bill involves some in- 
equality of treatment compared with some other bills relating 
to the officers of the Scouts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit me to make a statement, I think the whole matter can be 
cleared up. 

This is a bill which was introduced by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] for the retirement in a very extraor- 
dinary case of a man who has been in the military service 
something like 27 years. He was the victim of an accident and 
later of malpractice. He has been continuously in the hospital 
for two years. He is crippled for life. = 

The Committee on Military Affairs was unanimous in the 
opinion that it presents an extraordinary case warranting his 
retirement at the rank provided in the bill. He is now a cap- 
tain in the Philippine Scouts. His retirement as a captain in 
the Regular Army, I think, is unusual, but it is also an unusual 
case. 

He was injured and taken to the hospital with a broken hip, 
and the bandages or the splints were prematurely removed. 
Under order of the surgeon he was subjected to X-ray treat- 
ment, which instead of being 30 seconds in length was 25 min- 
utes, the result being severe burns, which have necessitated 
several operations within the period of two years. His hip is 
fractured for life, and he is still in the hospital at San Fran- 
cisco. 

If the Senator from New York still desires to object to the 
consideration of the bill after these statements, I leave the mat- 
ter with him. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think the treatment of the offi- 
cers of the Philippine Scouts is a pretty large subject, and I 
dislike very much to have any steps taken which may seem to 
confer upon those officers a right or lead them to think they 
have a right to retirement on the same basis as officers of the 
Regular Army. Some bills, I believe, have been reported and 
perhaps passed providing for the retirement of officers of the 
Scouts as of a lower grade than the commissions which they 
hold in the Scouts, and I think the subject ought to be taken 
I prefer to have the bill 
go over in order that that kind of consideration may be given 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill goes over. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate 8 to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
March 18, 1912, at 2 o’clock p. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, March 16, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, be graciously near to 
us as we thus enter upon a new congressional day that these 
Thy servants may be inspired and guided in the way of right- 
eousness, truth, and justice; that their enactments may be in 
consonance with Thy holy will; that the dignity of law may 
be respected and upheld by the people, and lawlessness disap- 
pear; that life and property may be rendered more secure; in 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 458. An act for the relief of the Turner Hardware Co.; 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of the legal heirs of A. G. Strain; 

S. 4913. An act to enable the Indians allotted lands in severalty 
within the boundaries of Little River drainage district No. 1, in 
Pottawatomie County, Okla., to cooperate with the officials of 
said State in the protection of their lands from overflow, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 5659. An act to supplement and amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the New York & New Jersey Bridge Cos. to 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River be- 
tween New York City and the State of New Jersey,” approved 
June 7, 1894. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 17119. An act granting the courthouse reserve at Pond 
Creek, Okla., to the city of Pond Creek for school and munici- 
pal purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 458. An act for the relief of the Turner Hardware Co.; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of the legal heirs of A. G. 
Strain; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4913. An act to enable the Indians allotted lands in sever- 
alty within the boundaries of Little River drainage district No. 
1, in Pottawatomie County, Okla., to cooperate with the officials 
of said State in the protection of their lands from overflow, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 5659. An act to supplement and amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the New York & New Jersey Bridge Cos. to cons 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River between 
New York City and the State of New Jersey,” approved June 7, 
1894; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 17119. An act granting the courthouse reserve at Pond 
Creek, Okla., to the city of Pond Creek for school and munici- 
pal purposes. 

THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I have placed in the box in the 
usual way a report (No. 423) upon the bill (H. R. 21969) to 
provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation 
of the Isthmian Canal and the sanitation and government of 
the Canal Zone. I understand that several members of the 
committee wish to present minority views (H. Rept. 423, pt. 2). 
I ask unanimous consent that five legislative days be allowed 
for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
SON] asks unanimous consent that the minority of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce have five legislative 
days in which to present their views on the bill referred to. 
Does the gentleman desire to haye the bill and report printed in 
the Recorp? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I should like to print the bill and the report 
in the Recorp, if there be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does this include the printing of the views 
of the minority in the Recorp? 


Mr. ADAMSON. They can ask that when they present the 
views of the minority, which have not yet been presented. I 
have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The difficulty is that the views of the mi- 
nority will be presented through the box. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Yes; but I have no objection to the printing 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] asks unanimous consent that the bill and report be printed 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Reserving the right to object, is it under- 
stood that there will be no objection to the printing of the views 
of the minority in the Rrecorp also? 

Mr. ADAMSON. There is no objection at all. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] asks unanimous consent that the Panama Canal bill, to- 
gether with the report of the majority and the views of the mi- 
nority, be printed in the Recoxp, and that the minority have five 
legislative days in which to file their views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill and report are as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, 
and operation of the ma Canal, and the sanitation and govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the zone of land and land under water of 
the width of 10 miles extending to the distance of 5 miles on each side 
of the center line of the route of the canal now being constructed 
thereon, which zone begins in the Caribbean Sea 3 marine miles from 
mean low-water mark and extends tu and across the Isthmus of 
Panama into the Pacific Ocean to the distance of 3 marine miles from 
mean low-water mark, excepting and excluding therefrom the cities of 
Panama and Colon and their adjacent harbors located within said zone, 
as excepted in the 8 with the Republic of Panama dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1903, but including all islands within said described zone, and 
in addition thereto the group of islands in the Bay of Panama named 
Perico, Naos, Culebra, and Falmenco, and any lands and waters outside 
of said limits above described which are necessary or convenient or 
from time to time may become necessary or convenient for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, or protection of the said 
canal or of any auxiliary canals, lakes, or other works necessary or 
convenient for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, or 
protection of said canal, the use, occupancy, er control whereof were 
granted to the United States by the treaty between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama, the ratifications of which were exchanged 
on the 26th day of February, 1904, shall be known and designated as 
the Canal Zone, and the canal now being constructed thereon shall 
hereafter be known and designated as the Panama Canal, The Presi- 
dent is authorized ot acquire by treaty with the Republic of Panama 
any additional land or land under water not already granted, or which 
was excepted from the grant, that he may deem necessary for the 
operation, maintenance, sanitation, or protection of the Panama Canal, 
and may, in like manner, exchange any land or land under water not 
deemed necessary for such purposes for other land or land under water 
which may be deemed necessary for such purposes, which additional 
land or land under water so acquired shall become part of the Canal 


ne. 
Sec. 2, That all laws, Sit i) regulations, and ordinances adopted 
and promulgated in the Canal Zone by order of the President for the 
government and sanitation of the Canal Zone and the construction of 
the Panama Canal are hereby ratified and confirmed as valid and 
binding until Congress shall otherwise provide. The o courts 
established in the Canal Zone by Executive order are recognized and 
8 to continue in operation until Congress shall otherwise 
rovide. 

S Sec. 3. That the President is authorized to declare by Executive order 
that all land and land under water within the limits of the Canal Zone 
is necessary for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
or protection of the Panama Canal, and to extinguish, by agreement 
when advisable, all claims and titles of adverse claimants and occu- 
pants. Upon failure to secure by agreement title to any such parcel 
of land or land under water the adverse claim or occupancy shall be 
disposed of and title thereto secured in the United States and com- 
pensation therefor fixed and paid in the manner provided in the afore- 
said treaty with the Republic of Panama, or such modification of such 
treaty as may hereafter be made. 

Sec. 4. That when in the judgment of the President the construction 
of the Panama Canal shall sufficiently advanced toward completion 
to render the further services of the Isthmian Canal Commission un- 
necessary the President is authorized by Executive order to discontinue 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, which, together with the present 
organization, shall then cease to exist; and the President is authorized 
thereafter to complete and operate the Panama Canal or cause it to be 

ompleted and operated through a governor of the Panama Canal and 
uch other persons as he may deem competent to discharge the various 
duties connected with the completion, care, maintenance, sanitation, 
operation, and protection of the canal. The governor of the Panama 
Canal shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, commissioned for a term of four years, and until 
his successor shall be appointed and qnalified. He shall receive a 
salary of $10,000 a year. Vacancies shall be filled in the same manner, 
except that in the recess of the Senate the President may make an ad 
interim appointment. All other persons necessary for the completion, 
care, management, maintenance, sanitation, and operation of the 
Panama Canal shall be appointed by the President, removable at his 
pleasure, with salaries to be fixed by him. That upon the completion 
of the Panama Canal the President shall cause the same to be officially 
and formally opened for use and operation. 

Sec, 5. That the President is hereby authorized to prescribe, and from 
time to time change, toll charges for the use of the Panama Canal by 
all vessels, except those belonging to the Government of the United 
States (including those of the Panama Railroad Co.) and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama, which excepted vessels shall be 
charged no tolls. Charges may be based upon gross or net registered 
tonnage, displacement tonnage, or otherwise, and may be based on one 
form of tonnage for warships and another for ships of commerce, but 
the tolls shall not exceed $1.25 per ton, based upon net registered ton- 
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Ec. 10. That after the Panama Canal shall have been completed 
and opened for operation it shall not be lawful for — N 0 go, 
be, or remain upon or pass over any part of the Can me without 
the permission of the governor of the Panama Canal, except United 
States soldiers, sailors, and marines and their officers, and the em- 
ployees operating the Panama Canal. Any person violating this pro- 
Piston shall be lty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction in the 
trate’s court of the subdivision in which the violation occurred 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 or imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. It shall 
be unlawful for any person, by any means or in any way, to Injure or 
obstruct, or attempt to injure or obstruct, any rt of the Panama 
Canal or the locks thereof or the approaches thereto. Any person 
violating this provision shall be guilty of a felony, and on conviction 
in the Histric Court of the Canal Zone shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 10 years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. the act shall cause the death 
of an rson within a year and a day thereafter, the person so con- 
victed shall be guilty of murder and shall be punished accordingly. 

Sec. 11. That section 5 of the act to regulate commerce, approyed 
February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new paragraph at the end thereof, as follows: 

“From and after the Ist day of July, 1913, it shall be unlawful for 

railroad company or other common carrier subject to the act to 
regulate commerce to own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest 
whatsoever (by stock ownership or otherwise, either directly, in- 
directly, through any holding company, or.in any other manner) in 
any common carrier by water with which said railroad or other car- 
rier aforesaid does or may compete for traffic; and in case of the viola- 
tion of this provision each day in which such violation continues shall 
be deemed a separate offense. 

That section 6 of said act to regulate commerce, as heretofore 
amended, is hereby amended by adding a new paragraph at the end 
thereof, as follows: 

“Within three months after the taking effect of this act any com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions of the act to regulate commerce 
which, alone or in connection with any other common carrier, trans- 
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what the financial returns will be and what success we will realize in 
securing and handling traffic before taking up the question of exempting 
any vessels. We also believe that in opening so vast an enterprise we 
have that right in order to justify its construction and existence by 
operating it for awhile untrammeled and unshackled by any other 
issues and interests. We love the American flag and desire the pros- 
BorN of American shipping. Most of us disapprove of the meth: by 
whi our foreign shipping was driven from the ocean, but Congress 
is here always and can adopt methods to restore the shipping without 
hampering the canal operation with that problem. If American ships 
need the aid of Government, either in foreign or coastwise trade, it 
ought to be considered as an independent proposition, entirely divorced 
from the canal subject, so as to avoid all embarrassment in the manage- 
ment of that great project. It is neither fair nor wise to attach the 
proposition as a condition of canal operation, when arate bills can 
deal with the matter at any time, expressing the will of Congress much 
more fairly and distributing the assistance provided by extending it to 
all coastwise ships rather than by limiting it to the small per cent 
of them which will go through the canal. e found from the hearings 
that the coastwise ships which will pass through the canal do not 
need the remission of the tolls. 

Some 3 and speculators, tickling the cupidity of financiers 
who wish to finance new enterprises, are willing to build new ships 
provided the Government in advance will assure them bounty or sub- 
sidy to the amount of the tolls. Not satisfied with that and the advan- 
one of an exclusive monopoly of the coastwise business, they suggest 
still other concessions and gratuities from the Government, and have 
sent out flashing prospectuses of the immense profit promised by the 
operation of their new ships by the grace of the Government through 

referential tolls, and solicit su iptions for stock with assurances of 
remendous dividends. Several companies are already doing an exten- 
„Sive coastwise business with a large number of ships, and some of them 
building additional ships. They are all prosperous. Many of their 
ships will use the canal to the full extent justified by the traffic, and 
there will never be wanting ships to do the business if traffic invites. 
The shortening of distance and time of voyages will insure such reduc- 
tion in coast-to-coast freight rates as to render the small toll charges 
we authorize immaterial as affecting 8 by the transcontinental 
railroads or by the Magellan or Cape Horn route unless the coastwise 
ships themselves aap up the freight rates through the canal. In that 
event the tolls would alike be immaterial. The operators of coastwise 
ships and ship lines are very shifty and discreet. They have an eye 
ever open to the main chance, just like foreign ships and interstate 
railroads. Of course, it is purely by accident and through inadvertence 
that they never get in one another's we: Although human, they would 
scorn combinations. In fact, combinations are unnecessary as well as 
bad. But these ship companies somehow contrive that lines grow u 
between certain ports and other lines grow up between other ports, eac 
route between two ports being served by a different line of shiye from 
those running between two other ports, so that it is very rare that any 
two ports are embarrassed by having to choose between two lines or 
two ships competing for their business. It is even said that sometimes 
an irresistible longing ari spontaneous, it is true, but almost as un- 
erring as if by compulsion, to limit the patronage of the business men 
of a port to a perenne line without encouraging any other. These 
companies frank 15 admit that the same courtesy and prudence will be 
observed among them as to running ships through the Panama Canal. 

We further believe that, whether a governmental gratuity is consid- 
ered as a charity to an unprofitable an dying business or as a bounty 
to prosperous shipping, the Government should in fairness treat all of 
the same class alike. All interstate coastwise ships are important. 
The cities of the Atlantic coast ge more business with one 
another than will ever go through both the Panama and the Suez 
Canals. More business now passes through the Soo Canal between the 
Great Lakes than will ever patronize both the Panama and the Suez 
Canals. The coastwise t c between the Pacific coast cities that will 
never pass through the canal at all is very important. Nety per cent 
of the coastwise ships, busy all the time in Interstate business, will 
never approach the canal at all. than 10 per cent of all these 
coastwise ships will use the canal, making longer 1 s, charging 
correspondingly more freight and passenger rates, and making infinitely 
more money, yet it is 8 emanded that those few ships (for 
only a few will be needed) shall be given their tolls in the interests of 
interstate trade, while the 90 per cent rendering service just as valu- 
able in interstate commerce would not participate in the contribution. 

en we go to voting away the Government’s money and credit to 
ial interests, we prefer some method more fair and equitable. This 
small shipping interest has secured indorsements and recommendations 
from some trade organizations In various coast cities of the country on 
the erroneous theory that shippers would secure the benefits of the 
remitted tolls through reduced freight rates. This is a delusion, pure 
and simple, as we have already shown It is also demonstrated by 
history, observation, and experience. But suppose the shippers aid 
secure the benefit of the remitted tolls. They would not and conld not 
ss it to their customers. It would be impossible of division, appor- 
jonment, and distribution among them. Being impossible, it is admit- 
tedly never attempted. Only a small per cent of the American ple 
will ship freight in considerable quantities through the canal. is a 
catchy phrase, plausible, sophistical, and misleading, that “we can 
use our canal for our own benefit,” which is the slogan of the small 
special interest demanding preferential tolls. 

In principle and theory the Government and the people are identical 
and their interests the same. But the 1 per cent or less of our popula- 
tion financially interested In ships can hardly be regarded as identical 
with the whole 88 nor the sole beneficiaries of the Treasury. All 
the people own the Treasury, and the Treasury may be re; lenished by 
compulsory contributions from all the people. We may rightfully ap- 
propriate from the Treasury for the benefit of all the people, but giving 

attie funds to special interests would be an unauthorized diversion, and 
In politics and morals amount to a misappropriation of the people's 
money. But it is said that it is so easy just to remit the tolls before 


they go into the Treasury, It amounts to the same thing as taking it 
out of the Treasury, where all the tolls belong, and we should not 
divert any from going in. It is different from prohibitory tariff pro- 
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some foreign nations may pay tolls for their ships. We can not under- 


stand how that can affect the coas ships at all, inasmuch as no 
foreign ship can participate in the coastwise trade. At once the most 
plausible and most erroneous contention is that the canal being an 
American waterway it would be a departure from our traditional policy 
of free waterways if we should charge tolls for coastwise ships. a 
on false premises, that argument proves too much. If the canal is a 
purely domestic waterway we should not charge tolls to any_ vessel. 
here is no discrimination in the use of American waterways. Ships of 
all nationalities may use them alike. As shown in the be ing of this 
report, the Panama Canal is in a fore country, our authority to con- 
struct and operate the canal with certain limitations and conditions was 
secured by treaties with two foreign countries, and we must act within 
those limitations and conditions. 

There are two other canals which we use under treaty stipulations 
with our neighbor to the north—the Welland Canal, built and operated 
by Canada, and the Soo Canal, built and operated by us. ‘Those two 
canals are on the line between the two countries. No tolls are charged 
on either; not because they are American canals or Canadian canals, 
but because mutual and reciprocal treaty stipulations provide that both 
shall be free. If the Panama Canal is an American waterway, so is the 
Soo; and it is equally true that the Welland is a Canadian waterway. 
The use of all depends on treaties. There is nothing in our treaty, how- 
ever, to forbid universal remission of all tolls; but under the existing 
circumstances it would be an unwise thing to do and could hardly be 
expected to recelve the approval of the American peene While they 
wish to be fair and honorable, they do not feel called upon to operate 
the Panama Canal as an perma fee A institution. While the majorit: 
of the committee based action favoring universal tolls upon economic 
reasons and financial necessity, expressly disclaiming any purpose or 
attempt to construe the toll references in the treaty, yet the terms of 
the treaty remain of force and must be remembered and regarded until 
modified or set aside. It is eee that the stipulations for equality do 
not parr reference for coastwise ships, because they are not in com- 
petition with foreign ships, which can not enter coastwise trade. In 
effect, the argument is that, being already proceda against competition 
one discrimination in their favor demands another. Being protected 
against all competition, they would be also exempt from tolls and place 
in their coffers the amount saved thereby, We think the treaty stipula- 
tions for 75 81 of treatment mean treatment at the canal and nothin, 
else. It is limited to “ conditions and charges of traffic,” which * condi- 
tions and Spe aor of traffic shall be just and equitable.” By that stipu- 
lation we are bound to levy such charges and establish and maintain 
such conditions of traffic at the canal as in those respects only will 
maintain it “free and open without discrimination In these respects.” 

We are not permitted to consider discrimination made in other re- 
spects and elsewhere in connection with the shipping of any country, but 
are bound by the language and intent of the treaties to preserve fairness 
and equality without discrimination in t of “conditions and 
charges of traffic" at the canal; therefore, the case of Olsen v. Smith 
(195 U. S., 332), relied on by the advocates of preferential tolls, can 
have no application to the situation with which we are senior: 
Whether two ships of diverse nationality are treated alike or differently 
in the home ports of either can haye no effect or bearing on our treaty 
obligations to treat them both alike at the canal as to charges and con- 
ditions of traffic. 

We are neither required nor authorized to use the canal nor its 
operation as a pretext to attempt the regulation of the commerce of 
the world nor meddle with any details or conditions of trade away 
from the canal. There are other methods of dealing with all other 
subjects. ‘The 1 authorities among the advocates of Government 
ald to domestic ships have recognized that fact by recommending that 
tolls be collected and refunded, and bills have been Introduced for the 
purpose of refunding its tolls. Let those bills be considered as separate 
propositions. The only parties as yet to the treaties under which the 
canal is being constructed are Great Britain, the Republic of Panama 
and the United States. If, under the treaty, our ships can be allowed 
preferential tolis, the other two parties to the treaties will claim similar 
consideration. If, as we believe, the treaties do not permit such treat- 
ment, it is highly probable that both England and Panama would con- 
sent to such modification as would permit it. The territory of Panama, 
as that of Canada, extends from coast to coast, just as in our own 
ease, and both Canada and Panama have coastwise trade and coastwise 
vessels. With such a modification it would be 8 if our Govern- 
ment wished to inaugurate such an unfair system—that is, unfair to 
our own citizens—to adopt preferential tolls on such terms as may 
be provided by the modified treaty. Then the great majority of the 
ships of the world could and would, easily and promptly, enter the 
coastwise trade of Canada, the United States, or Panama. As coastwise 
ships are not prohibited from extending their activities into the for- 
eign trade, the ships of these three countries would immediately mo- 
nopolize the use of the canal and it would automatically become a free 
eanal. There would be no competing ships to pay the tolls. It ma 
be interesting to note that when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was pend- 
ing in the Senate, December 13, 1900, the following amendment was 


roposed : 
rer. Strike out article 3 and substitute ‘The United States reserves the 
right in the regulation and management of the canal to discriminate in 
respect of the charges of traffic favor of vessels of its own citizens 
engaged in the coastwise trade.’ ” 
he amendment was rejected on roll call—yeas 27, nays 43. 

Those who demand this preference make protestations of patriotism 
and love for the flag both loud and profuse, but those professions are 
all that they offer for the largess demanded, and experience demon- 
strates that they would do business under a ee flag just as readily 
if more profits were guaranteed thereby. No quid pro quo in the shape 
of valuable consideration is tende in return for the concession 
claimed. ‘There is no offer to carry free for the Government its men 
or supplies or munitions of war or any kind of freight or passengers. 
For ay that full pay, if not more, is expected from the Government. 
The only pretense at offering a return for the preference demanded is 
that in case of war the Government would have the option to buy the 
subsidized vessels at a high price. If the Government refused to pay 
the price demanded, arbitration would be relied on to fix a price high 
enough to satisfy the most aggravated capidity. As all the optimistic 
doctrinaires and publicists prophesy a long perlod of peace, and in view 
of the fact that the most modern and up-to-date ships go out of 
fashion and become obsolete in a few years, this proposition offers little 
inducement for intelligent and faithful Representatives to vote tolls 
away from the Treasury. It is not probable that the United States 
will ever find itself in such emergent condition that with the cash it 
ean not purchase such ships, both chief and auxiliary, as it may need 
ships fully adapted to its purpose and in sufficient numbers. The 
demand for discrimination in favor of American ships presents a square 


issue between a small fraction of the coastwise shipping interests and 
the entire 1 of the United States. The question which our 
committee ides in the negative, practically and substantially stated, 
is, Shall we, as representatives of the people, take from them, withou 
consideration, return, or 5 thelr money and give it to the 
small s interests operating but a small per cent of the coastwise 
trade, who have no right to the money and do not need it, as their busi- 
ness 1 o not need it more than the other 90 
whom the discrimination jn 


tie 
Reference is had in this section to or rescribing ru 2 for the enforce- 
in connection with 


st | which the cana 5 will take in 

ough the locks. it is ¢ is absolutely necessary for the safe 
of tne ton locks, as well as of the vessel, that it should be under the entire 
control and handled 5 by the pence’ authorities through the 
locks. It is only right tha — case the canal authorities 8 com- 
mit any injury an ample uate ape PETERA should be provided 
for prompt reparation. If Eon aena fail to adjust the 
case, the claimant may sue the governor of the Panama Canal in the 
Sitch court, which must expedite the proceedings to an early conclu- 


Section 6: This section authorizes the President to install necessary 
wireless stations and is drawn in accordance with the desire of the 


. 
require prompt — en and settlement for ype tar 


operate 8 * neim repair shops, docks, wharves, warehouses, store- 
houses, and other facilities for accommodating commerce and navigation 
and supplying material, labor, and repairs, and all Arn ae Pas stores, 
primarily, of course, for the use of our own vessels, bu cidentally to 
supply, at reasonable prices, passing vessels. It being 9 neces- 
rovide for the necessities of our own ships, it is ag aed as an 
3 to entice travel and A traffic to use the Panama 
have valuable plants for anes Bn a 3 many of 
acilities. Fo abanden them and rely upon other methods of sup- 
plying. our own Eyer would entail ait gret: Jom: on and we might suffer great 
convenience in securing Fon should utilize that facility 
and convenience te make the — rote attractive to vessels of com- 
merce and of war, agoe Cb 
known to be reasonable. 


p: 
conditions of . If one of the conditions of traffic 
canal is to be furnishing supplies and repairs, they must be 8 
to all vessels allke on demand, without discrimination or preference. 
This — ag also Raper ig ro — e manner of bookkeeping, reports, 
: With th beetle et 6 th appropriate d, it will 
section e appro y end, as 

thr Congress will con 
put but ie 8. necessity of treme: 
and re the ae eee . — aad z small and efficient ope 
ating force and the asenon, includin 
Canal Commission, is “yh discontinued, ' whi out of Sint. 
ore it is not pre- 

tion from 


the bil migh net 


adde 


together with soldiers, lors, and marines, cers, will 
the only constant ean at eee tourists and visitors will also 


be ple of character. 80 it is confidently beleren that the 
civil government nea judicial system may be of a Saal „limited, and 
economical In order to secure homogeneous au ore and uni- 
form administration, we recommend that the governor of ama 
Canal shall exercise all authority as governor of the Canal HB somes which 
is declared to be merely an adjunct thereof. The oe oe vides 
for the subdivision of the Canal Zone into territorial jurisdictions of 


not exceeding $300, with night = a — 
ovides for the — — of constables ; defines thi 9 


urisdiction of 6 8 trover cases, 
iner, and pre Ng E 
be citizens of the Uni States, a 


of 
appointment of of notaries public. 
district court in the Canal 


admiralty. A clerk, mars 
this court byt this 


section by 
the President, but the zälstriet Jude 8 for juries 


* all make 
in said court. In addition to his other duties the district attorney will 
advise the governor of the Panama on all questions touch- 
ing the operation of the canal and the get — of civil affairs. 


fhe Senate, f by the President, by and 2 the aie and consent of 


aan their salar’ 
salary received by district ju 
of the district attorney and 


procedure and practice “shall be 
district judges and district courts of the United States. 
Section 9: This section provides for the transfer cyi the records of ex- 


isting courts, with all pending causes, p and criminal prosecu- 


tions, to the new courts created by this act as soon as they are organ- 


eta and abolishes all existing courts, except the supreme court of the 

8 which the President may pee) t to exist until all ao 
disposed of. Jurisdiction to the Circuit 

1 of the Fifth Circuit of the Un — States to review certain 

actio. 14 determined by the district court of the 


* ns, and proceedin 
Zone under — alone limitations and restrictions. 


Section 10: This section provides necessary protection for the canal 
itself, and its im 3 ee anes — overestimated. It excludes from 
the al Zone on from the governor of 


g no permissi 
rcpt: United States soldiers, sailors, and marines 
and their 2 51 5 e 8 of the United States operating 
the c: ise defines an 3 oS ad or obstructing or 
attempting to r or obstruct any the Penden Canal, the 
locks thereof, = the approaches z cape oan adequate pun- 


ishment for each of such crimes. 

Section 11: Believ that the function of the canal m ener to 
maintain equality an and rness in of conditions and of 
traffic is limited to the operation 8 must be april ed at 
the canal itself, and there only, without a ipting to adjust 5 age 
ities or conditions in different countries of the world, the 


— nevertheless recognizes that the coast-to-coast —.— ess 
through the canal, under existin, Bie Yh are laws, will be a part of 
our Er vapgyaboa trade. It is cnt ent in this or an independent bill to 
les co coastwise traffic. It would not be fair to dis- 

mAN among our coastwise vessels, all of which are important. 
The apprehension of rallroad-owned vessels cor la competition from 
the canal may or may not be exaggerated, 55 it is certain that the 


eyll, which is only anticipated there, ts in the coastwise 
trade on, both as well as on our — Sg on The evil is 
prevalen 


ö The. pro 1 
c 


118 competltioh. 
demands road-owned 

which in this bill or any other would simply amount to an amendment 
of the act to regulate commerce, the committee thinks it wise, just, 
and opportune to broaden the amendment so as to serye the higher, 
wider, * — 3 and more n purpose of excluding the 
railroads ‘operating vessels in competition with their tracks any- 
where in —— trade . or in the lakes = rivers. 
This section also provides for ee of railroads in th 
routes and joint rates with water carriers in all domestic traffic 
accordance oe 3 ractices in connection with vessels e In 


the fo By t ae the benefits of the canal oe dis- 
tributed rough the Vinteclor and enable the entire country to enjoy 
some refrom. Instead of competing with themselves by rum- 
nin Painter through the nal the railroads can perform the more 


noble and valuable 3 connecting 3 either aw eee 
wise vessels punine t roug e canal, t rates an rou, 
routes afi conyenient schedules ana fair ee 38 and conditions ‘of 


commerce to the le li many hundreds miles inland fro 
i people living y es 


coas: 
Section 12: This section makes adequate provision for extradition of 
criminals 12 2 . justice. a 
section provides for the transfer of authority and 
Perrie over the Panama Canal with all its a cts, 
and appurtenances to Army officers to be designa: 
upon approach of war, and d War, or when war is immi- 
nent the canal shall be operated and all affairs adminis 
to the order of such Army officer. 
Section 14:. This section Genominates this act as the Paname Canal 


act. 

The Committee on Interstate and Fo Commerce has labored 
e problems involved, and 
the requirements of all condi- 
in connection with the maint sani- 


enance, 
tation, and operation of the canal and the incidental civil administra- 
jurisdiction 


tion. The 9 question of protection belongs to the 
of another comm ope We bave visited the Isthmus several times at 
the various constructing the canal. We have 


8 
past 


every learned profession, pay in every line of ess, commerce, and 
navigation who in any wise could interested in the construction 
operation of the ir Boo were able by their information to throw 


* origin, stages, ý 

that the results of our labors now laid before the Congress may prove 

of some value in assistin, 01 Congress to enact adequate degislatlog for 

the successful — —— SE great and glorious enterprise and the 
5 government and administration of all its adjuncts and 

appurtenances. 

z tfully submitted, by order of the committee. 


COTTON. 


Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SrepmMan] asks unanimous consent to address the House for 15 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to address 
the House at length. I only desire to make a statement, cor- 
recting a false and scandalous report recently made, emanating 
from the Bureau of Commerce and Labor, founded on a so- 
called investigation of one of its agents, a report not justified 
by -facts as they exist, which reflects injuriously upon the man- 
agement of cotton mills located in the immediate section in 
which I live and which does great injustice to those who earn 
their daily bread by work in those mills. It has been my wish 
for some days to call attention to this report. I have not done 
so hitherto, because of the great pressure of public and impor- 
tant business demanding the attention of this House. But I 
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can not allow this libel to longer go unchallenged. The conclu- 
sions in the report to which I allude have as their basis a so- 
called investigation of the condition of 21 families of cotton- 
mill workers in the South. Ten of these families live in or 
near Atlanta, Ga., six just outside of Greensboro, N. C., my 
home, and five near Burlington, N. C., a town in my district, 
only a few miles from Greensboro. In this report, amongst other 
statements, will be found the following, which, by permission, 
will be printed with my remarks: 


The opportunities offered the le to improve their condition are 
limited. hey rarely have a choice as to the kind of house they must 
live in. Overcrowding is as likely, or even more Hreiy to occur in a 
family with a large income than with one with a smali income, for a 
large income usually means a large zami: always a large number of 
workers. Certain other factors, less tangible, perhaps, have a bearing 
upon the prevailing standard of umg These may be referred to as 
limitation of ideals. Often where the income is large the home is most 
unattractive, with bare floors and a few necessary articles of furniture. 
Nothing appears comfortable, nothing beautiful. The casual observer 
would say that the family was living in poverty, yet they might have 
— . of * food, pemg of fire, and the children might be well 

essed. e Snas on for this state of affairs is simple. It is not 
that these mill pma and boys are vain, extravagant creatures, thinking 
only of personal adornment. Most of them have never seen a well- 
furnished house. Their friends live as they do. There is no shame in 
inviting them to a house that is bare. They see, however, in the shop 
windows and on the people they pass in the street a display of clothing 
that sets for them a higher standard as regards clothing than they have 
in other respects. One other important feature enters into the lives of 
most of these people. Relatively few of them live in large cities. Ina 
city there are a great many things that enrich the poor man’s life that 
he does not have to pay for directly out of his income. There are parks 
and playgrounds, baths, libraries, art galleries, public lectures, etc. But 
the cotton-mill family has none of these. 


Falsehood travels fast and its journeys are long. Yesterday 
I received a newspaper containing a marked copy of this libel. 
I have also received recently a paper in which is published a 
letter from three worthy young women who for five years have 
worked in the weaving room of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Co., representing one of the four mills near Greensboro, N. C. 
The letter reads as follows, and by permission will also be 
printed with my remarks: 


We have read the article which was published in the papers a few 
days ago on Southern cotton-mill life and hereby denounce the state- 
ments as false and wish to state them as they ly are. 

We 3 have worked in the cotton mills for 8 or 10 years and have 
worked for the Proximity Manufacturing Co. for about 5 years in the 
weaving room. 

We have nice, kind overseers and make poog wages, averaging from 
$1.32 to $2.64 per day. We work only 10 hours each day up to Satur- 
day, when we quit work at 11.40 o'clock. We are never made to work 
when we are unable. After our expenses we are able to save from 
$15 to $20 per month. 

Mr. Cone, the owner of the 18 mill, has provided for us two 
nice churches, a good school, and a hall, in which our fraternal orders 
may meet; also an assembly hall, In which we may give receptions or 
entertainments. He has employed for us teachers of sewing and cook- 
ing, so that the ladies of the village may become acquainted with the 
art of domestic science. We also have a nice library at the school, 
where we can get books to read through the summer. e has provided 
for us a large picnic ground, where the Inhabitants of the three vil- 
lages—Proximity, Revolution, and White Oak—assemble on the Fourth 

‘ood time Sir A Refreshments and 

2 things to eat are served throughout that y, while the textile 

nd furnishes enlivening music. . Cone bears all these expenses, 
and we feel that he es this to show his love for his sonore 

In the spring he furnishes every home with flower and grass seeds, 
and then on the Fourth of July he awards prizes for the most beautiful 
yards and neatly kept premises. And then on Christmas he presents 
each family with a nice fat aha’ What more could anyone want? 

The article which was published in the paper on Southern cotton-mill 
life stated that our daily fare consisted of corn bread and sirup and 
that the mothers wear the discarded dresses of their daughters. e say 
this is absolutely false. There are. perhaps, some very few who live 
very poorly, but the majority are in very good circumstances. They 
have plenty to eat and nice clothes to wear. 

And we wish to say in the end that we are improving every day. 
Electric lights are now being placed in the homes and on the streets. 
This is an example of a Southern cotton mill. We hope none of them 
are as bad as they are reported by some ple. 

What matters; on that great day to come we will not be judged by 
what we eat and wear, but we will all be ju alike, rich or F. 
We hope this will show the author of the article concerning Southern 
cotton mills of his mistake. 

Anyone wanting proof of these statements which we have made can 
get our names at the office of the Daily News, and we will stand good 


for any of them. 
y THREE PROXIMITY MILL GIRLS. 


It is a complete and truthful statement of the general con- 
ditions existing amongst the families who work in three of 
the four mills near Greensboro controlled by Mr. Cæsar Cone, 
who is the gentleman alluded to in the letter just read. I have 
a personal knowledge of many of the methods and means 
adopted by Mr. Cone to enhance the happiness and prosperity 
of those who labor in the mills of which he is the master spirit. 
It is my good fortune to know him intimately. I do not think 
I haye ever met any man whose heart is more imbued with the 
spirit of humanity. Wherever there is distress, and the knowl- 
edge comes to him, he is ever ready to render assistance to all 
who deserve it. In very many instances his help has been given 
to persons entirely unknown by him, A man of the highest 
order of business ability with a heart so kind would neyer allow 


of July to celebrate and have a 


the conditions to exist as represented in the report to which I 
have alluded. Neither squalid poverty nor vice with its hideous 
mien finds a resting place amongst families working for him. 
I know that he regards himself not only as their employer but 
as the trustee for their prosperity and advancement in life. I 
am not personally cognizant of the condition existing in the 
fourth mill located near Greensboro, N. C., but I know well 
those who control it. They are kind, humane, and honorable 
men, who would never tolerate such a state of affairs as set 
out in the report heretofore alluded to. I can say the same as 
to conditions in the mills near Burlington, N. C. I believe 
that I know their true status, not of my own personal knowl- 
edge but from information derived from those with whom I 
have been acquainted for many years and whose words are 
entitled to full and absolute credit. 

I know nothing whatever of my own personal knowledge of 
the conditions existing in the mill settlement near Atlanta, Ga. ; 
but taking the false statements made as to conditions near 
Greensboro, N. C., and Burlington, N. C., as a guide, I assume, 
and think I have a right to do so, that the statements in the 
report as to conditions near Atlanta are also false. In truth 
and in fact, I am morally certain that no such conditions exist 
in any mill settlement anywhere in the South as are described 
in this report. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEDMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman can, with equal assurance, 
make the same statement with reference to the mills not only 
in Atlanta, but in the State of Georgia also, because, if the 
gentleman will permit me, this very report in its details shows 
that these mill operatives, by the menu that they publish for 
each meal, fare better in many instances and in most instances 
than do people at the boarding houses in the city of Washington. 

ars ADAMSON. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. STEDMAN. I will. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have the honor to represent a district 
that produces a great deal of cotton, and manufactures more 
than it produces, and while I have not read the report carefully 
to find what slander, if any, is leveled against the people of 
that particular district, I want to say that every factory village 
in the district that I represent is a model community. The 
people who work in the factories have good houses, good 
churches, good schools, all necessary opportunities and facilities 
for entertainment and recreation; every form of vice is de- 
barred; the ple live well and receive good wages. The best 
Fourth of July barbecues, some of the best home dinners I 
have ever enjoyed I partook of with these good mill people. I 
want to say, as my friend the gentleman from Georgia, Judge 
BARTLETT, has just said, that I had rather risk getting a good 
wholesome meal with any of these people than I would in 
Washington at the ordinary boarding house or American-plan 
hotel. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield? 

Mr, STEDMAN. If the gentleman will excuse me, I have but 
a few minutes remaining. 

The agent who is responsible for this report, for it must have 
had as a basis his so-called investigation, is unfortunate in one 
of the reasons he gives for the conditions described, when he 
attributes the dreary hours passed by these employees and their 
lack of opportunity for enjoyment and pleasure to the fact that 
few of them live in large cities. He, perhaps, has learned some- 
thing if he attended the hearings recently had before the Com- 
mittee on Rules of this House with reference to conditions ex- 
isting amongst mill operatives who work in cities far from the 
southern section of this great country. 

When this agent is better informed he will know that: whilst 
the life near great cities has some advantages, at the same time 
it has also disadvantages. Many of the anxieties and vices inci- 
dent to city life are unknown to the happy and contented people 
who dwell in agricultural districts. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, in describing the forlorn condition 
of one of the families working in a mill near Greensboro, N. C., 
this wonderful investigating agent says: “ Their chief diversion 
is going to preaching and Sunday school.” This habit of “ going 
to preaching and Sunday school” belongs not to this family 
alone but from time immemorial to all who have dwelt in North 
Carolina. It has formed the basis of the character of the great 
people amongst whom I live and whom I have the honor in part 
to represent. It has impressed them with a supreme sense of 
duty. It has made the men of North Carolina renowned in war 
as well as illustrious in the brighter and happier days of peace. 
[Applause. ] 

I urge the agent of the Bureau of Commerce and Labor to 
cultivate this habit of the family near Greensboro, to whom he 
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has given so much publicity. If for “diversion” any time he 
should happen to be present at “preaching” or “Sunday 
school,” I trust it may so happen that his especial attention 
may be directed to the divine command which he will find in 
the twentieth chapter of Exodus—“ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” [Applause.] 


PLACING NAMES OF MANUFACTURERS ON MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
a reprint of the bill (H. R. 16844) requiring manufacturers to 
place their names on articles they manufacture. The print of 
ae 1 has been exhausted, and there are many demands for 

e 1 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent for a reprint of the bill H. R. 16844. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


GOOD-BOADS CONVENTION. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a short article which pertains to the good- 
roads convention. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Reconp a short article respecting 
the good-roads conyention. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The article referred to is as follows: 

OFFICIAL CALL FOR A WOMEN’S STATE GOOD-ROADS CONVENTION AT THE 
AUDITORIUM HOTEL APRIL 3 AND 4, 1912, 

At the recent Illinois State good-roads convention, on Lincoln's 
birthday, it was unanimously resolved to seek the ald of the women 
of Illinois for the great movement for good roads and streets. 

An Illinois woman's roads convention is hereby called to meet 
at the Auditorium Hotel on April 3 and 4 for the promotion of a more 
general interest 3 in the good- roads movement. 

The importance of movement for good roads is being recognized 
as never ‘ore, and it is felt that when the women of the State add 
their influence to that of the press and clergy a victory will have been 
won, greater and more far-reaching in effect than any other within a 


neration. For it is a matter of tremendous import that in the. 


nited States bad roads are directly responsible for the loss of a 
billion dollars a year, and the saving of this stupendous sum surely 
constitutes an economic question of vast importance. 

When the agricultural production alone of the United States for the 
og 11 years totals more than $70,000,000,000, a sum to stagger 

e imagination, and it cost more to take this product from the farm 
to the railway station than from such station to the American and 
European markets, and when the saving in cost of moving this product 
of agriculture over good roads instead of bad would have built a 
million miles of g roads, the incalculable waste of bad roads in 
this country is shown to be of such enormous proportions as to demand 
immediate reformation and the wisest and best statesmanship. 

Great as is the loss to transportation, mercantile, industrial, and 
farming interests incomparably greater is the loss to women and 
children and social life, a matter as important as civilization itself, 
and the truth of the declaration of Charles Sumner 50 years ago, that 
“The two greatest forces for the advancement of civilization are the 
schoolmaster and good roads,“ is emphasized by the experience of the 
intervening years and points to the wisdom of a union of- educational 
forces for ive action for permanent roads and streets. 

Women who are interested are urged to be present from every town 
and county in the State. 

Tue ILLINOIS STATE Goop ROADS ASSOCIATION. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, President. 

DAN NORMAN, Treasurer. 

Mavupe E. Jones, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ILLINOIS STATE GOOD ROADS’ ASSOCIATION, 


ARTICLE 1. The name of this organization shall be the Illinois State 
Good Roads’ Association. 

ART. 2. Its objects shall be to secure good roads and streets in Illi- 
nois, and cooperate with the National Good Roads’ Association and the 
National Roads’ Congress in the promotion of the objects of those 
organizations. 

Art. 3. The official headquarters shall be in Chicago, III., and such 
other places as the board of directors may determine. 

ART. 4. Only residents of Illinois who are members of the National 
Good Roads’ Association or the National Good Roads’ Congress are 
eligible for membership in this association, and all such are members by 
virtue of such membership without further fees, dues, or obligations of 
an s 
Aer. 5. The association shall meet annually on the second Wednes- 
day of November at the offices of the association in Chicago, III., for 
the purpose of electing officers and for the transaction of any other 
business in the interest of the association. 1 classes of members— 
honorary, life, or annual—may vote upon all questions at all meetings 
of the association, in person or by proxy, and those present shall con- 
stitute a quorum. The president may call special meetings at any time 
or place, and may appoint a vice president, secretary, treasurer, con- 
sulting engineer, and organizer for each county of the State, with a 
view of securing a more extended and perfect organization of the asso- 
ciation in all the counties of the State and to secure the affiliation of 
all possible organizations and interests, which appointments shall con- 
tinue for the calendar year for which they are severally appointed. 

Ant. 6. The elective officers of the association shall be a president, 
two or more vice presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, and one other from 
each of the 102 counties of the State, who, with the foregoing, shall 
constitute the board of directors. They shall be elected by the asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting by ballot and shall hold their respective 
offices for one year, or until thelr successors are duly elected and 
qualified. All vacancies may be filled by the board of directors. The 
president, first and second vice presidents, secretary, and treasurer shall 
constitute the executive committee. 

Art. 7. The board of directors and executive committee shall aggres- 
sively promote the objects of the association by every means in their 
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power. The president shall preside at all meetings of the associatlo: 
the board of directors, and executive committee, sign all certificates o 
membership and all warrants for the disbursement of the funds of the 
association, name all committees not otherwise provided for, and be 
ex officio of the same. The secretary and assistants shall 
make and keep on file at the offices of the association an accurate record 
of all members, meetings, and transactions of the association. The 
treasurer shall be the custodian of the funds of the association and 
make disbursements only for accounts properly vouchered and by war- 
rants signed by the president, and shall give bonds for the faithful 
discharge of the duties of the office in such amount as the board of 
directors may determine. A meeting of the board of directors or execu- 
tive committ¢e may be called at any time by the president upon notice 
to all members, and when not so called meetings of each shall be held, 
when possible, on the first Tuesday of each month at the association 
offices. Those present shall constitute a quorum. The president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer shall each submit written reports to the association 
. its annual meeting, covering the transactions of their respective 
offices. 

Art. 8. These articles may be amended only at the annual meeting 
herein provided for the election of officers. If a proposed amendment 
be published by the president and secretary in an official call for the 
annual meeting, a majority vote shali adopt, but any amendment not so 
published may only be adopted by a three-fourths vote. 

ArTHUR C. Jackson, President. 
Maupn E. Jones, Secretary. 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 14, 1912. 
Hon. A. J. 


SABATH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Please personally urge upon Speaker CLank the importance of his 
addressing women's good roads’ convention April 3 or 4. 
ADELA PARKER KENDALL, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


THE EXCISE-TAX BILL, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 21214) to 
extend the special excise tax now levied with respect to doing 
business by corporations to persons, and to provide revenue 
for the Government by levying a special excise tax with respect 
to doing business by individuals and copartnerships. Pending 
that motion, I desire to ascertain if I can reach some agree- 
ment with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] with 
reference to the time to be allowed for general debate and the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE.. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Alabama that, so far as I know, gentlemen upon this side 
desire between five and six hours of general debate. e 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Would the gentleman be willing to de- 
bate the bill to-day, and if we can get an agreement to transfer 
the business in order on Monday to Thursday to continue gen- 
eral debate on Monday, and at 4 o’clock Monday to take up the 
bill for consideration under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that we take it up on Tuesday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The reason I ask is that there are a 
number of gentlemen who desire to leave the city on Tuesday, 
and I would like to accommodate them if I can. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that Monday will 
probably be celebrated quite extensively as St. Patrick’s day, 
and a good many Members will be away on that day on that 
account. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To-morrow, Sunday, is St. Patrick's 
day, but I suppose it will be celebrated on Monday. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and I think a number of gentlemen from 
pom sides of the House will be away on account of that cele- 
bration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the gentleman is not willing to 
take it up for consideration under the five-minute rule at 4 
o'clock on Monday? 

Mr. MANN. As a matter of convenience to Members I do 
not think it would be well to do that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My request is that we close general 
debate on Monday at 4 o’clock and then take it up for consid- 
eration under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, if in the meantime we can get in 
10 hours of general debate, by meeting, say, at 11 o’clock on 
Monday, if the gentleman is in a hurry to get a vote, perhaps 
that would be satisfactory. Let us say that we take five hours 
and a half to-day, up until 6 o’clock, and then take up the bill 
at 11 o'clock on Monday, if he desires to close general debate 
on Monday. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there are a good many gentlemen 


going away on account of the celebration of St. Patrick's day 


on Monday. They have made engagements to speak. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would ask gentlemen on 
the other side whether they desire to consider the bill under 
the five-minute rule or will they be willing to offer a substitute 
for the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I think gentlemen would wish to consider it un- 
der the five-minute rule for a short time, probably. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Alabama that I am not anxious to consider the bill under the 
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five-minute rule, because it is simply a perfunctory matter of 
offering amendments. Still, there may be some gentlemen who 
are unable to speak in the time allotted for general debate who 
would like to get in for a while under the five-minute rule. I 
think some little time might be spent in that way in debate 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will make this proposi- 
tion to gentlemen: That business which is in order on Monday 
be transferred to Thursday; that this bill shall be debated un- 
der general debate to-day and on Monday; and that on Tuesday 
morning, immediately after the reading of the Journal, it shall 
be taken up under the five-minute rule for amendments and be 
debated for two hours, at the end of which time the committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, if 
any, and that the previous question shall then be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments to final passage. 


Mr. PAYNE. That is, after two hours of debate under the 
five-minute rule on Tuesday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I see no objection to that, with the understand- 
ing that the time is to be used on this bill to-day and on Mon- 
day in general debate, and that we are not to have something 
else intervening to take the place of it. 

Mr. JAMES. That is the proposition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, that is the understanding, and 
that the time shall be equally divided between the areas 
from New York and myself. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am content with that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make this request: 
That business which is in order on Monday next shall be trans- 
ferred to Thursday; that this bill—H. R. 21214—shall be taken 
up when we go into the committee for general debate to-day and 
on Monday; that the general debate shall close when the House 
adjourns on Monday, and that the bill shall be considered for 
two hours under the five-minute rule on Tuesday; that at the 
expiration of those two hours the committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with any pending amendments that 
are adopted; and that the previous question shall then be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the business in order on Monday next be 
transferred to Thursday; that when the House resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union on the bill H. R. 21214, general debate shall run to-day 
and on Monday; that general debate shall close Monday evening, 
the time to be controlled on one side by himself and upon the 
other by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]; that on 
Tuesday, after the reading of the Journal, debate upon the bill 
under the five-minute rule shall continue for two hours, at the 
end of which time the committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with amendments, if any, with the further agree- 
ment that the previous question shall then be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments to final passage. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the pill H. R. 21214. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingiy the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 21214, the excise tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
will take the chair. 

Mr, Moon of Tennessee assumed the chair amidst general ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ag to the gag on or doin ng business eo such person 
e entire ne 


tories, etc. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
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with. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair hears. 


none. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, a number of months ago 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] introduced the first 


draft of this bill and is entitled to much and most of the credit ‘ 


for its authorship. The present bill does not conform entirely 
to the lines introduced by the gentleman, but in the main it does. 

I therefore yield one hour to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Hutt] to present the bill to the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, whenever it is proposed to modify 
our existing system of class taxation and to add or substitute 
in part an honest and wholesome method, we are always met 
with that old cry of privilege, that the method proposed is un- 
constitutional or inoperative or unproductive. I desire to dis- 
cuss this bill and these stock objections that have been urged 
against it. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to revenue the prime purpose of 
the pending measure is to secure justice in taxation. I there- 
fore favor the excise tax proposed as a bona fide means of 
raising adequate revenue and equalizing existing tax burdens. 
There is no sounder rule than to require the citizen annually 
to pay a tax, measured by a fair and just proportion of his 
net gains. This golden rule of taxation has been written as 
nearly as possible in the measure now under consideration. 
This bill assumes that every American citizen is honest enough 
and patriotic enough to willingly bear his fair share of the tax 
burdens. It is expected, therefore, that this measure will en- 
counter the opposition of those who, claiming and enjoying all 
the benefits of government, would shirk its burdens. The bless- 
ings and the burdens of government go hand in hand. No good 
citizen will invoke the one and evade the other. 

Mr. Chairman, the gross inequality of our present system of 
taxation constitutes a severe reflection on the intelligence and 
the fairness of the American people. That system, unequal as 
it is indefensible, is the mightiest engine of oppression imposed 
upon an honest yeomanry since the feudal ages. The chief 
burden of all tariff and local taxes now falls upon the middle 
and poorer classes. Only those more able to pay escape it. The 
people of small annual earnings, not exceeding $1,500 to $2,000, 
including the small landowner, pay the great bulk of our local 
and customhouse taxation. The manner in which those of large 
means escape even local tax burdens is well shown in the report 
of the special tax commission of New York in 1907, headed by 
ex-Senator Warner Miller, in part as follows: 

First. That assessed value of all personal property is (in New 
York Si iate approximately 800.000, 000." Ti 15 ed b 55 ns 

Th ze! 
ot ih State isnot Ie that S2500 0000A ao WEE PF 

Third. That the richer a . — 5 grows the less he pays in relation 
to bis property or income. 

Fourth. 8 has shown that under the present em T- 
sonal property practically escapes taxation for either l or State 
purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be safely said that this condition ex- 
ists in the State and local tax systems, in relative proportion, 
throughout the Union. Most large owners of real estate and 
concealed personalty pay nominal taxes in proportion to their 
ability. 

Turning again to our Federal taxes, it may be said that while 
our internal-revenue taxes are not subject to criticism, our 
system of high protective-tariff taxation is an outrage in its 
operation and effects. It is conceived upon the idea that the 
people should be taxed according to their needs and practically 
according to their poverty. [Applause.] It is the personifica- 
tion of avarice and selfishness. Under it the manufacturer 
“taxes the masses to the limit of his ability to extort or of 
their ability to pay.” No civilized or humane people can 
longer tolerate this system of diabolical extortion. In con- 
tributing $314,000,000 to the Federal Treasury, the American 
consumer is compelled at the same time to hand over at least 
$1,500,000,000 to those individuals given special favors by the 
high protective tariff tax. The excise tax proposes to dis- 
place customhouse revenues to the extent of at least $60,000,000, 
shift the burden to those having annual net profits exceeding 
$5,000, and, at the same time, save to the people the relative 
sum of $300,000,000 now collected as toll by the manufacturer 
for the privilege of payment by the people of high protective 
tariff taxes. 

Edmund Burke said: 

You can tax the shirt off a man’s back by indirect tariff taxation 
without serious complaint on his part, 

{Applause.] 

This system has yielded fortunes to the few, but it has im- 
posed great hardships and privations upon the many. Which- 
ever way the middle and the poorer classes turn they are con- 
fronted with the unjust distribution of wealth and tax burdens. 
This system places a high premium on wealth and a severe 
penalty on poverty. Everywhere the complaint goes up that 
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the masses are burdened with Federal, State, county, and mu- 
nicipal taxation far beyond their just proportion and their 
ability to pay, While those of larger means continue to augment 
them with little or no disturbance from the tax gatherer. We 
thus have presented not alone a question of popular unrest and 
discontent, but of rankest injustice. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the remedy? Congress should lop off 
all the inequalities and injustices in the present system of high- 
protective tariff taxation, placing it on a sound revenue basis, 
imposing maximum rates on luxuries and minimum rates, or 
none at all, on necessities, and in the absence of power to lay a 
comprehensive income tax impose a general excise tax on the 
doing of business, measured by annual net income. [Applause.] 
This latter method will take care of the revenue and, mere 
nearly than any other available remedy, will equalize tax 
burdens. 

In 1909, when tlie Payne bill was drafted, revenue necessities 
moved the Republicans to add a tax on tea, coffee, and in- 
heritances. The tax on inheritances reached the Senate. While 
the Payne bill was pending there it was discovered that the 
adoption of a general income-tax amendment was imminent. 
Thereupon, in some haste, the corporation-tax amendment was 
brought in and adopted in lieu of the proposed tax on inherit- 
ances and incomes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. HULL. I hope the gentleman will allow me to proceed 
a little further first. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Just on that question to which the 
gentleman is referring. 

Mr. HULL. I am familiar with the statement that the 
gentleman made as to this in his speech two years ago. 

The pending bill merely extends and makes more complete 
and equitable the corporation-tax law. It may be here re- 
marked that in 1911 customs revenues fell off $19,000,000 from 
those of the previous year, and thus far in the fiscal year 1912 
they show a still further decline of nearly $9,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the proposed excise tax, 
not as a tax by itself, but as a permanent part of our whole 
revenue system. No one method of taxation should be con- 
sidered singly, but as a part of a complete system which ail 
taxes combine to form. For the purposes I have stated, this, or 
a similar method of taxation, has been adopted and made a 
permanent part of the fiscal system in almost every other 
civilized government of the world. The tax which this bill pro- 
poses. contains no doctrine nor method new to this country. 
It contains the principle and really the method embraced in 
the present corporation-tax act and section 27 of the excise-tax 
act of 1898. Each essential feature of this bill is taken aimost 
bodily, either from the excise act of 1898 or from the present 
corporation-tax law, or both. The Supreme Court has, in all 
respects, upheld the doctrine of both acts, as well as the validity 
of their administrative features, in the cases of Spreckels 
Sugar Refining Co. against McClain (192 U. S.) and Flint v. 
Stone Tracy Co. (220 U. S.). No one can successfully attack 
the validity of the proposed tax without first having secured a 
reversal of the two decisions I have named. Congress has no 
right to assume or fear that the Supreme Court would reverse 
or eyen modify either of these decisions as they affect the pro- 
posed tax. For, in the language of Mr. Justice Brown in the 
income-tax cases— 

Congress ought never to iegislate in raising the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment in fear that important laws like this shall encounter the veto 
ef this court through a change in its opinion or be crippled in great 
political crises by its inability to raise a revenue for immediate use. 

The question, and the only question, that might be raised 
against the validity of this tax is of easy determination in the 
light of recent Supreme Court decisions. Those who seek the 
defeat of indirect-tax measures usually offer the stereotyped 
objection that the tax proposed is a direct tax and therefore 
comes within the rule of apportionment, under the decision in 
the ease of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & ‘Trust Co. (157 and 158 
U. S.). But the court, in the Spreckels and the Flint cases, 
clearly differentinted and distinguished between this excise tax 
and the taxes held invalid without apportionment in the Pollock 
case. The Spreckels case clearly established the principle that a 
tax such as this bill proposes is an excise tax upon the doing of 
business and not a direct tax on property or its income, and 
therefore within the power of Congress to impose without 
apportionment according to population. In this decision the 
Supreme Court, after citing a number of cases in point, said: 


In view of these and other decided cases we can not hold that the 
tax imposed on the plaintif expressly with reference to its carrying 
on or doing the busipess of refining sugar,” and which was to be 
measured by its gross annual receipts in excess of a named sum, Is 
other than is described in the act of Congress, a special excise tax and 
not a direct one to be apportioned among the States according to their 
respective numbers, This conclusion is inevitable from the judgments in 
prior cases, ete. 


Mr. Chairman, this excise tax avoids the Pollock decision and 


in its effects, closely approximates a general income tax. The 
applicable provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
in this connection are found in Article I, section 8, clause 1, 
and in Article I, section 2, clause 3, and Article I, section 9, 
clause 4. They are, respectively: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

Representatives and direct taxes shail be apportioned among the sey- 
eral States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers. 

o capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, nnless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

From the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Hylton 
v. United States (3 Dall), in 1796, down to the decision in the 
Pollock case in 1894, it had been uniformly held that under the 
Constitution there were only two kinds of direct taxes, namely, 
a capitation or poll tax and a tax on Jand. In 1894 Congress 
enacted a law imposing a tax on the net annual income of all 
persons and corporations. The yalidity of this act was in- 
volved in the Pollock case. The Supreme Court held certain 
provisions of the act invalid and disposed of the remaining 
provisions in the following language: 


We have considered the act only in respect of the tax on Income de- 
rived from real estate and from invested personal property, and have 
not commented on so much of it as bears on gains or profits from busi- 
ness, privileges, or employments, in view of the Instances in which taxa- 
tion on business, privileges, or employments has assumed the guise of 
an excise tax and n sustained as such. (158 U. S., 635.) 


And as to the excise taxes, the Chief Justice said: 
ve do not mean to say that an act laying by apportionment a direct 
tax on all real estate or personal property, or the income thereof, might 
not also lay excise taxes on business, privileges, employments, and voca- 
tions. (P. 637.) 

I may say here that I do not consider the decision in the Pol- 
lock case sound. I believe the weight of reasoning is in the dis- 
senting opinions. But the proposed tax in nowise conflicts with 
the Pollock decision in the light of subsequent holdings of the 
court. In this decision the court merely held for the first 
time that, in addition to the two kinds of direct taxes I have 
named, there are two other kinds, viz, a tax on incomes de- 
rived from real estate and a tax on incomes derived from 
invested personalty. Furthermore, the language I have just 
read clearly conveys the understanding that those provisions 
of the Wilson law which levied a tax on incomes derived from 
businesses, trades, professions, employments, privileges, and yo- 
cations were considered free from constitutional objection. In 
harmony with this view the court has also held that a tax on 
the income of business—which is property in a sense—was an 
excise and not a direct tax, in the following cases: 


Pacifie Insurance Cores v. Soule (7 Wall.. 433). 
Railroad Company, v. Collector (100 U. S., 595). 
United States v. Erle Railroad Co. (106 U. S., 327). 


Springer v. United States (102 U. S., 586). 


It must be conceded that, since a tax on the income of busi- 
ness, as above held, is not a direct tax, a tax on business itself 
is still further removed from the field of direct taxation. 

In the license-tax cases (5 Wall.) and in the Flint case the 
Supreme Court thus defines the taxing power of Congress: 

Congress can not tax 282 and it must impose direct taxes by the 
rule of apportionment and indirect taxes by the rule of uniformity. 
Thus limited, and thus only, it reaches every subject and may be exer- 
cised at discretion. 

In the case of Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S.) the court re- 
ferred to the Pollock decision, holding a tax on incomes derived 
from real estate or invested personalty to be direct, and then 
proceeded to draw a clear line between the field of direct and 
indirect taxation as the latter relates to this bill in the follow- 
ing language: 

These conclusions, however, lend no support to the contention that it 
was decided that duties, imposts, and excises, which are not the essen- 
tial equivalents of a tax on property generally, real or personal, solely 
because of its ownersbip, must converted into direct taxes, because 
it is conceived that it would be demonstrated by a close analysis that 
they could not be shifted from the person upon whom they first fall. 

Under its excise power, as more definitely defined in the 
Pollock case, Congress in 1898 imposed an excise tax upon the 
doing of either of three designated businesses by persons, firms, 
or corporations, the tax to be measured by a percentage of the 
earnings derived from the business carried on. Construing this 
act in the Spreckels case the Supreme Court not only said this 
was a tax on “the doing or carrying on of business,” and not a 
tax on the income derived therefrom, but that the tax was not 
payable unless there was a carrying on of business as desig- 
nated. It is important also to note the holding of the court in 
this case that the measure of such tax may be the income from 
the business, although a part of the income is derived from real 
estate, which is nontaxable without apportionment, either in 
itself or as to its income, 
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It will be seen, also, that this excise act of 1898 laid an ex- 
cise tax simply on “ the doing or carrying on of business,” with- 
out regard to the capacity in which it might be carried on, 
alike on all persons, companies, and corporations. Mr. Chair- 
man, the pending bill contains the identical language of section 
27 of the act cited as to the subject of the tax, via, “ The doing 
or carrying on of business.” In the act ef 1898 Congress de- 
sired to limit the subject of the tax, with the result that it 
provided a basis of classification by designating the doing of 
three kinds of business on which the tax should fall. Since 
this tax applied to “every person, firm, or corporation,” with- 
out exemption of either, no basis of classification as to the 
persons taxed was necessary, and the addition of the words 
“doing business in a corporate capacity” after the word “ cor- 
porations” would haye been surplusage. This ferm was prop- 
erly used in the corporation-tax act, however, as a basis for 
classifying corporations for taxation and thereby exempting 
individuals and firms. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress may lay an excise tax on business 
by almost innumerable methods both as to the subject of the 
tax and the person taxed. This tax might be applied to one 
designated business, or to a limited number of designated busi- 
nesses, or to all kinds of business without special designation 
of either. The tax might likewise be applied to all persons, 
firms, and corporations, or to either, or to certain classes of 
either. 

In the Flint case the Supreme Court said: 

In levying excise taxes the most 2 authority has been recognized 
from the beginning to select some and omit other possible subjects of 
taxation, to select one calling and omit another, to tax one class of 
property and to forbear to tax another. 

The court went on to cite 14 decisions upholding as many 
different excise-tax levies by Congress. In the Pollock case it 
was agreed by both counsel and the court that Congress had 
the unquestioned power to tax corporations and individuals in 
the same manner and at the same rate. Nothing to the contrary 
was even intimated by either the court or counsel in the 
Spreckels and Flint eases; in fact, it was assumed. 

In the Flint ease the court held that this tax could be meas- 
ured not alone by the net income derived from a particular busi- 
ness source but from all sources, including net income from real 
estate or State and municipal bonds. Yet, I repeat, Congress 
has no power to levy a tax on either real estate or the net in- 
come therefrom without apportionment; and it has no power to 
levy a tax at all directly or indirectly on State or municipal 
bonds nor the income therefrom. 

Mr. Chairman, to further discuss the validity of the proposed 
bill largely involves a repetition of the legal controversies, now 
settled, which were had with respect to the validity of the 
excise acts of 1898 and 1909, and I shall therefore proceed to 
discuss other phases of the bill. The controlling purpose of 
many countries in adopting this or a similar tax has been to 
equalize the tax burdens by reaching those paying the least 
taxes but most able to pay. In no other way has it been found 
possible to keep down the rising tide of popular discontent, 
unrest, and criticism due to tax systems which, like ours, im- 

grossly disproportionate burdens upon the people. I in- 
sist that this or an income tax is the only efficient method of 
equalizing taxation in this country. Republicans in the main, 
obeying the behest of the protected and other special interests, 
have long looked with disfavor upon such a tax. They now do. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] They support a measure 
tending in this direction only when writhing under the lash of 
public sentiment or as a means of defeating a like measure 
more comprehensive. In their zeal to perpetuate their system 
of high protective tariff taxation and the trusts, most Republicans 
contend that a general excise or income tax ought not to be levied 
save in times of great emergency and that it should he only a tem- 
porary tax. President Taft in various utterances has indicated 
this view. In other words, the Republican doctrine is that our 
present high taxes on food, clothing, shelter—on all the prime 
necessaries of life—should be made permanent, but that all taxes 
measured by the great incomes derived from colossal wealth 
should be very temporary. [Applatse.] The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCatr] stated the stock argument of privi- 
lege always made against this kind of indirect taxation when he 
wrote in his minority report on the sugar bill that this pro- 
posed tax was “a direct tax and probably unconstitutional.” 
But since this view has proven so untenable, the opposition falls 
back upon the plan of attempting to discredit this bill by the 
plea that its scope is not broad enough to apply to that 
class of persons possessing large wealth and income. This 
objection is not based upon a desire to see this tax reach the 
few persons to whom this bill will not apply, but it springs from 
an overweening desire to discredit this entire method of taxa- 
tion. Every device that privilege could conjure up has always 
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been thrown. in the way of this and income taxation. Many op- 
ponents of this and the income method of taxation now urge 
against this measure the sinister plea that it is invalid and in- 
operative and that it is necessary indefinitely to delay this whole- 
some legislation until the ratification of the pending income-tax 
amendment. At the same time others most active in their oppo- 
sition to the income-tax amendment say that Congress already 
has practically the same power and facility of taxation, viz, the 
excise tax. On page 26 of the memorial presented to the New 
York Legislature in 1910 by Joseph H. Choate, John G. Milburn, 
William D. Guthrie, Francis L. Stetson, and others, protesting 
against the ratification of the income-tax amendment, I find this 
language: 

The corporation tax law ef 1909 is an income tax on the business of 
corporations and is not apportioned, because an excise, and it wiil ultt- 
mately produce a very large revenue. Every business, every source of 
production can be similarly reached. A competent commission, such as 
Piste and equitable system of excise taxation, provided, of Coursë, lle 
eal considerations did not paralyze them. ne R 

We see that when one of these kindred methods of taxation is 
proposed the opponents of both methods play the other against 
it as the best available means of defeating both.. I say fhe 
proposed legislation will hasten the ratification of the income- 
tax amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the scope of the application of the proposed 
tax must necessarily be determined by the comprehensiveness of 
the term “business” as defined in the act. The Supreme Court 
has laid down its tax-meaning definition as follows: 

Everything abou rhieh 0 e 
which phan 3 the tim. attention, and a ob ete a ee 
of a livelihood or profit. 

How could this definition be more comprehensive? The Su- 
preme Court thus wrote into the Flint decision the broadest 
meaning of the term “business” for the purpose of making it 
the subject of an excise tax. No definition of business given in 
any other sense is so wide in its scope. First, it embraces 
“everything about which a person can be employed”; second, 
it embraces all activities engaged in by a person “for the pur- 
pose of a livelihood or profit.” AN the court decisions and text- 
book writers say that the term “business,” as correctly defined 
in this bill “in its broadest sense includes nearly all the affairs 
in which either an individual or a corporation can be actors.” 
ny N eae of Law and Procedure and citations therein, vol. 6, 
p. 260.) 

In ascertaining whether the proposed tax applies to a per- 
son the only inquiry is whether that person is engaged in such 
activities as come within the phrase “ carrying on or doing busi- 
ness.” If so, he is Hable for the tax whether such activities 
are few or many, frequent or infrequent, narrow or broad. or 
relate to real estate or invested personalty which can not be 
taxed in itself or as to its income. Whether a person is “ doing 
business” must depend on the special facts of each case. I 
agree that the mere ownership of property unaccompanied by 
any activities in the sense above defined would not bring such 
owner within the application of the proposed law. However, 
the most casual reflection must convince one that the number 
er class of persons who would thus escape taxation would be 
remote. 

The opposition to this bill—deliberately disregarding the plain 
holding of both the Spreckels and the Flint cases—seem to con- 
tend that this tax is in legal effect an income tax and can not 
therefore be measured by incomes derived from real estate and 
invested personalty, because the Pollock decision held that a tax 
could not be laid directly upon such incomes, and because the 
court held, in the case of Zonne v. Minneapolis Syndicate (220 
U. S.), that under the particular facts of that case a realty cor- 
poration was not liable for an excise business tax. This view 
entirely overlooks the fact that in the Minnesota case the court 
merely held that since the corporation was not performing a 
single activity in respect to the real estate to which it merely 
held title, nor a single business activity in any other respect, 
the company, therefore, was not “doing business” and so not 
subject to any tax. If, entirely apart from its ownership of this 
real estate, this corporation had been engaged in any other kind 
of business activities within the meaning of the term “ busi- 
ness,” the tax would have applied and been measured by the 
income from all sources, including the real estate in question. 
This latter rule would apply to all persons merely owning real 
estate or invested personalty and performing no activity in re- 
spect thereto, bet at the same time performing business activi- 
ties entirely disconnected therefrom. This Minnesota case does 
not embrace those large holders of real estate, mortgages on 
realty and personalty, bonds, and other securities who devote 
their activities in person or through numerous agents and em- 
ployees, or both, to the work of looking after and managing 
their property and guarding their mortgage and other rights 
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and collecting interest or other compensation with respect 
thereto. 

It can not ‘be conceived that when the Supreme Court in 
the Pollock case removed from the field of income taxation, 
except by the utterly impractical method of apportionment, 
that great class of wealth embraced in the terms “real es- 
tate and invested personalty,” the court intended thereby 
to place the bulk of the country’s wealth beyond the efficient 
taxing power of Congress. That decision, in the light of the 
Spreckels and Flint decisions, necessarily contemplated that 
there still rests in Congress the undoubted power to accomplish 
practically the same reyenue purposes by other feasible methods 
of taxation and which is now well established, including an ex- 
eise tax on business. In applying this tax we must also keep in 
mind the fact that under our modern industrial, financial, and 
commercial conditions an individual may limit his personal 
business activities to a very marrow scope, employing only .at 
occasional intervals but little of his time, attention, or labor, 
and yet that person may, by means of his wealth, by general 
direction or supervision, be a tremendous factor or agency in 
Placing or keeping in operation immense business activities. 

To be engaged in business under this bill it is not necessary 
that one should in his physical person, or in a strictly official 
capacity, be immediately and proximately connected with the 
business carried on. To better illustrate: The bondholders of 
corporations are not subject to the corporation tax. The bonded 
debt of a corporation is a part of its capital, even more so than 
the stock at times, because the latter is often watered. Interest 
on such bonds is usually preferred in payment to the dividends 
to stockholders. ‘The bondholder is interested in keeping his 
‘bonds at a fair market valne and in -the certain payment of 
proper interest thereon. ‘The result is that they are usually 
given, or at least they exercise, authority to maintain, in an 
organized or other capacity, a general supervision over the 
conduct and management of the corporate business, although 
they are neither officers nor stockholders therein. The time, 
attention, and labor thus bestowed would clearly subject such 
bondholders to this tax. This business fact should also be 
applied to the holders of mortgages on realty and personalty 
and considered in connection with their other activities, includ- 
ing those of loooking after and protecting their property and 
collecting interest thereon. Furthermore, when we consider the 
ramifications and complexities of modern business, the innumer- 
able forms of wealth and its countless uses, the close business 
relationship and connection existing between the large holders 
of mortgages, bonds, and other securities and those actively con- 
ducting great business enterprises, their interdependency of in- 
terests, and their frequent and continuing business cooperation, 
and so forth, it would, in my judgment, be difficult to find but 
a limited number of the former to whom this tax would not 
apply. 

Mr. Chairmen, it is admitted that in a ease where an owner 
of real estate, for a fixed rental, leases the same for a long 
term of years, and thereby parting with the entire control, care, 
and management of the same, and ceasing to perform any 
activity in respect thereto, merely receiving the rentals, this 
tax, in the absence of other business activities, would not 
apply. However, these exceptions would not enibrace that 
large field of activities consisting of short-term leases of realty 
under such terms or conditions as that the owner continues a 
factor, directly or indirectly, or in a general way, either in fur- 
nishing supplies, equipments, or repairs during or at the begin- 
ning of each rental period, or in the care, management, or gen- 
eral supervision or control of the same. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me right there to 
ask him a question? I am following him with much interest. 

Mr. HULL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Ifa man has an income on a lease of one year 
or five years or any number of years of $5,000, that would not 
come, according to the gentleman's contention, within the pro- 
visions of the act and be liable to a tax, provided he was doing 
nothing else? Is that the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. HULL. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that I 
am undertaking to set out what I consider the general rules 
applicable to the different phases of the operation of this bill. 
There are 10,000 business conditions existing in this country. I 
am undertaking to use here terms that are well settled both in 
the court decisions and in the law books, As to the application 
of the rules which this proposed legislation embodies, that is a 
matter that would naturally be left to the administrative offi- 
„cials. I am about to make a further statement in connection 
with the inquiry of the gentieman which will shed some more 
dight. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me just there, I 
am not controverting his conclusions, but I wanted to see what 
they were. I would be glad to know if a man has $6,000 worth 


of income on a lease, running for a number of years, and is 
doing nothing else in the world, if the gentleman is inclined to 
the opinion that that would not be subject to taxation under the 
‘proposed law, but if he was making a hundred dollars keeping 
a candy shop or doing anything else that would bring him 
within the law and make the $6,000 of rent taxable? In mak- 
ing up the statement is the $100 or the $1,000 he might have 
from an activity wholly dissociated from the income from the 
Jeasehold? 

Mr. HULL. That statement that when the tax once ledges 
on any business it is measured by the income from all sources 
is correct, and it would be true in nine-tenths of the cases, in 
my judgment, that income from a lease, as the gentleman sug- 
gests, would be embraced in measuring the tax, even though it 
should be true in some instances that no business activities were 
engaged in with respect to the use of such property, but in other 


Passing to another phase, Mr. Chairman, this bill would reach 
all the individual bondholders and practically all the individual 
‘stockholders of holding corporations in this country. The cor- 
poration-tax law exempts from its provisions all “amounts re- 
ceived by a corporation as dividends upon stock of other corpo- 
rations subject to the tax.“ This practically exempts all hold- 
ing companies from the corporation tax, for the reason that 
virtually all their stock is invested in their subsidiary com- 
panies. Many States prohibit the organization of these holding 
companies on grounds of public policy. In the Northern Securi- 
ties case the Supreme Court held one great holding corporation 
illegal. The purpose of many large holding companies is to con- 
trol and monopolize production in different lines. In the cir- 
cumstances both their stock and bond holders can well afford 
and ought to pay this tax. 

Mr. Chairman, the conclusion is therefore inevitable that 
when we consider the laws, rules, methods, and conditions of 
modern business, but a limited number of the holders of great 
wealth weuld escape this tax. 

As I stated to the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. CANNON] a 
few moments ago, in 9 cases out of 10 it would be found that 
that same person, even if he is not performing a single business 
activity with respect to that property, is engaged in business in 
the sense of this bill with respect to other property or in some 
other respect as defined by the term “ business.” 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCarr] in his 
report on the sugar bill makes the following statement con- 
cerning the proposed bill: 

It would treat the right to work anā its necessity as a franchise, 
the exercise of which shculd be taxed. 

If this statement emanated from any other source less high and 
respectable I should characterize it as pure buncombe, the sole 
purpose of which is to divert attention from the real facts and 
merits of this bill. This is the same objection, differently 

that has so long done service for privilege against an 
income tax. Since Congress can not tax all incomes, it becomes 
necessary, in order to accomplish the same revenue purposes, to 
lodge the tax elsewhere and measure it by the income. In 
determining the merits of this tax the :people will look at the 
results. Besides, this tax confers no right or privilege as to 
business which does not otherwise exist. The people know that 
all Government taxes fall on them. Of what concern to them 
is the name of a particular tax or of any tax? Their sole con- 
cern is that all taxes shall be for revenue and shall be imposed 
justly and fairly and according to ability to pay. 

Let us compare for a moment the proposed tax with the 
present unspeakable Republican high-tariff tax. Our Repub- 
lican tariff tax, for the benefit of the Sugar Trust, the Steel 
Trust, the Beef Trust, the Woolen Trust, and hundreds of other 
favored and fattened creatures of privilege, ruthlessly exacts of 
every citizen, including the millions who are in a state of pov- 
erty and hunger, a tax upon every bite of food he eats and upon 
every garment of clothing he wears. According to the logic of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the Republican high-tariff 
tax treats the right to eat -and to wear clothes” as a fran- 
chise and places a heavy tax on its exercise, thereby creating 
the present high cost of living. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

On the other hand, the pending measure does not tax poverty 
or want; does not tax any human being unless he is “doing 
business ” and has net annual earnings exceeding $5,000. This 
amount, when capitalized at the current rate of interest. is 
equivalent to property of more than $80,000. This method of 
tax lightens the burdens of those now so greatly overburdened 
by displacing pro tanto the odious protective tariff tax I have 
just described. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire briefly to discuss the administra- 
tive features of this bill. In drafting its administrative pro- 
visions the most desirable and practical features of similar tax 
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laws were utilized. Under it no person becomes subject to any 
tax unless there is a remainder of his annual earnings left after 
deducting necessary expenses incurred in carrying on his busi- 
ness, all interest paid within the year on existing indebtedness, 
all national, State, county, school, and municipal taxes, all losses 
actually sustained during the year, incurred in trade, or arising 
from fires, storms, or shipwreck, and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise, and debts warranted to be worthless, 
and also $5,000. Suitable and adequate provisions are con- 
tained in this measure requiring the making of returns in all 
proper cases; likewise suitable and adequate remedies in case of 
the making of false or fraudulent return by any person or an in- 
adequate return. This act conforms to the corporation-tax law 
as to the time of making assessments, tax returns, and collec- 
tions thereon. In addition to the remedies of both the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayer contained in this bill, the general law 
relating to the assessment and collection of internal revenue 
will be in force wherever applicable. Section 3167, for ex- 
ample, prohibits, under severe penalty, the divulging or making 
known in any manner not provided by law any phase of the 
business or other affairs of a taxpayer as set forth or disclosed 
in his tax returns, or in other manner. Notwithstanding these 
features which are intended to reduce the inquisitorial provi- 
sions to the minimum of annoyance or objection on the part of 
the taxpayer, it is contended by the opposition to this tax that 
its inquisitorialness constitutes a fatal objection to the tax. 

I challenge a comparison of the methods of assessing and col- 
lecting this tax with those relating to both our State and 
National taxes. The inquisitorial features of our State tax 
laws are most rigid. They require the taxpayer to disclose, 
under both civil and criminal penalties, every kind and item of 
property possessed, even including heirlooms, trinkets, and 
jewelry belonging to members of the taxpayer’s family. In 
many States these tax returns are made public and kept open 
for public inspection, notably in New York, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire. The right of personal 
search and seizure prevades our customs system of taxation, 
and the machinery of assessment and collection is necessarily 
intricate and exacting in a high degree. 

I here call attention, Mr. Chairman, to section 3064 of the 
Revised Statutes, giving ample warrant for personal search 
and seizure: 

The Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time prescribe regu- 
lations for the search of persons and baggage and for the employment 
of female inspectors for the examination and search of persons of their 
own sex, and all persons coming into the United States from foreign 
countries shall be liable to detention and search by authorized officers 
and agents of the Government under such regulations. 

Under this statute the newspapers of March, 1911, con- 
tained an account of the personal seizure and search of an 
American lady of the highest standing and character. Similar 
eases often arise. It seems that some irresponsible person in 
Europe wired an American customs agent that this lady was 
suspected of bringing in a diamond necklace. The following 
newspaper extract discloses the method of dealing with cases 
based upon such information. I omit the name: 

After the five trunks had been ordered sent away, Mrs. was 
asked by Special Agent Wilson if she had a diamond necklace, and she 
declared that she knew nothing about any necklace. Wilson thereupon 
ordered a woman inspector to take Mrs. and her daughter into 
a stateroom and search them thoroughly. Mrs. said later, with 
tears. that she had been compelled to remove even her stockings. The 
search brought forth nothing dutiable. 

I challenge the opposition to this tax to point out any fea- 
tures relating to its collection which compares with the work- 
ings of our customs-tax law with respect to inquisitorialness, 
search, and seizure. [Applause in the Democratic side.] 

Furthermore, no honest person has a right to complain about 
reasonable regulations designed to prevent dishonesty. Neither 
have dishonest persons a right to make such complaint. I do 
not belleve the proposed law would to a material extent in- 
crease dishonesty or falsehood in making tax returns, as oppo- 
nents of this tax charge. Until the contrary is proven, I con- 
sider this intimation a slander against the possessors of large 
incomes in this country. I believe they now realize the wisdom 
and necessity, if they do not concede the justice, of bearing 
their fair share of burdens. However, if the objection offered 
be trne in any measure it should not militate against the en- 
actment and enforcement of this tax. To any dishonest tax- 
payer there should be applied the thumbscrews of the law. I 
both despise and pity those who place selfishness above moral- 
ity, greed above honesty, and perjury above patriotism. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the chief difficulty originally experienced in 
the enactment of excise or income tax laws has been in their 
administration. However, other countries during recent years 
have developed the administrative features to a most satis- 
factory extent. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HULL. If the gentleman will let me make this state- 
ment I will be glad to yield to him later. 

The proposed law contains in its administrative provisions 
a new feature known as “collection at the source.” This 
method of levying and collecting the income tax resulted in 
doubling the revenue in England the first year after its adop- 
tion. England collects nearly $200,000,000 from an income tax. 
The law with its modernized administrative features works 
admirably. 

The chief reason for its splendid success is its justice as a 
tax and the system of collection at the source. Its inquisitorial 
features are thus minimized and afford little cause for complaint. 
Under this stoppage at the source plan more than two-thirds 
of this tax is collected in England. It may be said that there 
is a vast difference between the antiquated income-tax machin- 
ery formerly in operation in this country and that contained in 
the pending bill by reason of the stoppage at the source feature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Horz! 
is recognized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HULL. This provision of collection at the source is based 
upon the fact that all persons receive an income from some 
source. It is therefore provided that, wherever possible, the 
payer of the income shall withhold the tax due thereon and 
make payment to the Government. As to all incomes by 
which the tax is thus measured and paid the individual tax- 
payer is not required to make personal return. For example, 
the Government, corporations, copartnerships, and persons 
paying annual earnings to employees or other persons in excess 
of $5,000 would deduct and withhold the tax and pay to the 
Government. This method would likewise apply to mortgagors 
and lessees of real or personal property. By this method 
the taxpayer would not come in contact with a revenue official, 
nor would he have the opportunity or temptation to make a 
false or inadequate return of his income. This largely ob- 
viates the objection of inquisitorialness. As I have stated, 
comparatively little intangible personalty is reached and as- 
sessed for taxation. This stoppage-at-the-source method inter- 
cepts income therefrom. In my judgment, three-fourths of the 
tax derived under the proposed law would thus be collected. 
The United States affords excellent conditions for the success- 
ful operation of this system of collection. Unlike Great Britain 
and France, most of our wealth is kept at home. And the great 
number of firms, corporations, and other large business agencies 
peculiarly adapt this country to the easy collection of this 
excise tax at the source. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman now per- 
mit a question? 


` The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 


to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. This law does adopt, does it not, the gen- 
eral machinery for the collection of our present excise or in- 
ternal revenue? p 

Mr. HULL. I just stated that, so far as they are applicable, 
the features of the general administrative internal revenue 
would be brought into use. 

Mr. JACKSON. -Does not the gentleman thins that the 
severity of some of those methods compare very favorably with 
those of the internal-revenue machinery and with the processes 
that he has just described in the carrying out of the proposed 
law? 

Mr. HULL. Well, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
from Kansas, I do not know whether he is opposed to this 
kind of taxation or not, but I will be candid in saying to him 
that under the proposed measure, in my judgment, at least 
three-fourths of the taxes weuld be collected at the source of 
the income, so that the taxpayer would not even see an assess- 
ment or a revenue official. 

And there is another provision which, under the most severe 
penalties, prohibits any Government official from disclosing any 
kind or character of information relative to the facts embraced 
within the tax returns of those officials. Ample provision is 
made for appeal in all cases from the decision of the lower 
revenue officials to the higher ones. Objections of a captious 
nature can be offered to any tax law when applied to the tax- 
payer who is undertaking to avoid the payment of his full taxes, 

Mr. JACKSON. I wanted to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman, if he will permit, to one phase of the corporation-tax 
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law. That law, as the gentleman will remember, provided for 
the same exemptions that this proposed law does, and the col- 
lector held that all corporations were compelled to report, and 
then he dug down and found a statute which permitted him to 
compromise penalties, and under these two provisions he has 
collected a penalty of from $15 to $35 from every corporation in 
the country which failed to file its report before the ist of 
March. What I want to know of the gentleman is, Would not 
that same provision apply to this proposed law? 

Mr. HULL. This bill provides that no person shall make an 
income return unless his income is over $4,500. There is no 
such exemption of corporations. 

Mr. JACKSON. It was conceded that these corporations 
were not within the exemption. 

Mr. HULL. I hope the gentleman will pardon me for not 
yielding further. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish Congress now had the 
power to enact a comprehensive graduated income tax with lower 
rates on earned and higher rates on unearned income. In the ab- 
sence of such power Congress can only seek by a similar enact- 
ment to approximate that muech-desired end. The present bill is 
not as I should have drafted it as an original proposition; but it 
was deemed wise, if not necessary, that in its terms it should 
conform to the corporation-tax law. This bill would impose 
just instead of unjust, honest instead of dishonest, taxation. 
More than any other agency it would equalize the burdens of 
Government, State, county, and municipal taxation. The tax is 
productive, cheap of collection, and the fairest and least bur- 
densome of all taxes. This bill should become a law. The 
minds of the people are made up. They have determined to 
have fiscal reform in this country. In this behalf they propose 
to go on record next November. I have recently said in this 
House, and I repeat it now: 

This country is approaching a tax revolution. The defend- 
ers of privilege, so long triumphant, can not turn back the tide 
of fiscal reform. Their opposition is a challenge to the civili- 
zation and representative government of our twentieth century. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Is our present hideous, 
monstrous system of taxation to go down in history as the cul- 
mination of centuries of Anglo-Saxon legislation? No. Some 
Pitt or Cobden, some Peel or Gladstone, will rise up and en- 
gage its champions in a battle to the death. And their ardent 
followers will constitute the best manhood and patriotism of 
this country—the type of citizenship that wrought out this Gov- 
ernment, that has safely guided it through the trials and vicis- 
situdes of more than 100 years, that has been its mainstay in 
the past and will be its glory in the future. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Loneworru]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxe- 
WORTH] is recognized. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, we have just emerged 
from a battle in which the foes of protection are for the mo- 
ment triumphant, and two great American industries lie bleed- 
ing in the dust. 

But that is-not all. Had the damage stepped there it would 
have been bad enough, but in the wake of the carnage follows 
also the destruction of one-fifth of our eustoms revenues. Sixty 
million dollars of the annual income of the Treasury has been 
thrown away, and it is the bill before us to-day that its propo- 
nents say is expected to make it up. 

This is the twin, Mr. Chairman, that was born on the same 
day and conceived by the same brains as its brother, which has 
just emerged from its swaddling clothes so far as this House is 
concerned. 

Can this bill do the work for which it was designed? That is 
the question which confronts us By so much as it shall fall 
short of making good, by so much must it be adjudged a failure. 
If it shall not succeed in making good in any respect, then it 
were better that it had never been born. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, who is entitled to the laurel 
wreuth as the victor of this battle. Of course, if the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] should lay claim to it, there 
is no one on that side, I assume, who would dispute him. But 
I can not help thinking that free sugar tastes more bitter than 
sweet to the gentleman from Alabama, and if he shall not claim 
the crown of victory, then the title of another gentleman on 
that side of the House is clear. 

I doubt not that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] views with some complaceney the high tribute paid to 
him the other day by a distinguished ex-Senater of the United 
States. It falls to the lot of a few men nowadays to hear them- 
selves likened to Napoleon. But possibly this ex-Senator may 
have been wrong. It is clear to me that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HARDWICKE] in this case is entitled to call himself 


not only in fact but in theory “the Little Corporal.” He has 
run over the gentleman from Alabama. He has forced hint to 
abandon every principle that he has stood for since the gentle- 
man from Alabama became chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Up to this time the gentleman from Alabama has opposed 
free trade constantly and consistently. He has maintained that 
practically every import should bear a duty for reyenue pur- 
poses. He would not allow even pepper to remain on the free 
list, where it rightfully belongs, and where it has been since 
the Republican Party has been in control of legislation in this 
House. But when he came to sugar the gentleman from Georgia 
[ Mr. HARDWICK] and his cohorts overwhelmed him, and all his 
plans for revenue duties have been swept away. 

Not again in this Congress can the gentleman from Alabama 
maintain his former position. If it is unjust to tax sugar for 
revenue purposes, where is the justice in taxing pepper and 
other articles that have an equal place with sugar on the table 
of the average American citizen? The gentleman from Alabama- 
voted for a duty of 29 per cent on wool, as did his followers on 
that side of the House. If a revenue duty on sugar is unjust, 
if it is unjust to tax some of the poor man’s food, is it not 
equally unjust to tax his clothing? Every civilized country con- 
siders sugar as a legitimate revenue-producing article. Every 
other country but this, if this bill should be enacted, would still 
have a duty on sugar. 

No country but this imposes a duty on raw wool. Does the 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee intend to bring 
in a bill to place wool on the free list? If not, why not? If 
this alleged excise income tax has the powers that you say it 
has of producing revenue, if it is going to pay for free sugar, 
why should you not make it pay for free wool? If, as you say, 
this excise tax of 1 per cent will raise $60,000,000, why not make 
the rate 2 per cent and raise $120,000,000? Then you can put on 
the free list wool and most articles of daily necessity, and per- 
haps we could even induce you to remove the duty on pepper. 
Why not make it 3 per cent or 4 per cent or 5 per cent, at which 
point you could afford to abolish the customhouses of this 
country altogether? 

Gentlemen, why do you not make this tax higher if by doing 
so you can preduce a revenue sufficient for the purposes I have 
named? It is because in your hearts you know that it will not 
raise the revenue you say it will or even a small fraction of it. 
You are not treating the American people fairly in this case, 
gentlemen. This bill is introduced purely for political purposes, 
and so far as the production of $60,000,000 revenue is concerned 
it is a fake pure and simple. The American people have in- 
trusted you with control of legislation upon the floor of this 
House. They are entitled te expect at least serious constructive 
effort from you. This bill is not serious constructive effort. It 
is a farce upon its face, and it is a faree that may turn out 
in your case, gentleman, to be a tragedy. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] who has just 
taken his seat made a very plausible and able argument upon 
the constitutionality of this bill. But did any one of you hear 
him say a word about the figures upon which estimates of the 
majority were based? Not one word or figure appears in their 
report to show that this bill will raise the revenue they say 
it will. It is pure guesswork and it is bad guesswork. In our 
report we have given you the figures and the facts to prove the 
figures. We have laid our cards face up oa the table. Why do 
you not do likewise? It is because you know that an investiga- 
tion of this question by any fairly intelligent man will preve 
beyond any conceivable shadow of doubt that if your bill is 
constitutional in every single respeet, which it is not, you could 
not raise 1 cent more than $20,000,000 a year. And when you 
eliminate the evidently unconstitutional features of this bill, 
those features admitted by the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Hott] to be unconstitutional, you will not raise more than ten, 
or at the outside fifteen, millions dollars under this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] 
is not here, having just stepped out. I do not recall his admit- 
ting that there was any unconstitutional feature in this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Tennessee in his 
speech admitted that the tax upon the income received from 
real estate was not constitutional. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. He made an argument exactly to 
the contrary and showed that the Supreme Court had decided in 
the Flint and other corporation tax cases that any income from 
any source, real estate or otherwise, would be taxable, and he 
read the language of the Flint case, in which it declared that 
the point made as to the unconstitutionality of an income tax 
from real estate was not sound, and that we could tax incomes 
from real estate of corporations, although the real estate was 
not employed in the business at all. That is one of the main 
points decided by the Supreme Court. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I regret that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HULL] is not here, as I should dislike very much to 
misrepresent him, but I heard the gentleman quote with ap- 
proval the decision of the Supreme of the United States in the 
Zonne case, in which the court held specifically that a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of receiving rents from real 
estate and distributing them among its stockholders was not do- 
ing business within the terms of the act. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The Supreme 
Court does not hold that at all. The Supreme Court declared 
in the very case cited by the gentleman from Ohio, the Zonne 
case, that a corporation organized for the purpose of owning and 
renting real estate would be taxable as to its income from such 
real estate; but that case went off on the point that the cor- 
poration had surrendered its corporate powers by amended char- 
ter, and had conveyed its property to individuals, and the court 
held it was no longer a corporation under the meaning of the 
act of 1909, because it had “wholly parted with control and 
management of the property ”—these are the words of the 
court—of this source of income; that “the corporation had 
practically gone out of business with respect to the property 
and had disqualified itself by the terms of reorganization from 
any activity in connection with it,“ having conveyed it to indi- 
viduals or trustees, and therefore the individuals or trustees 
were holding and renting it, and that the income from such real 
estate could not be taxed as income of a corporation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will have to ask the gentleman not to 
take up quite so much time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] 
is not here, and I wanted to keep the gentleman straight as to 
his contention and argument. I know the gentleman does not 
want to misrepresent the gentleman from Tennessee, and would 
not do it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman has not misrepre- 
sented him, but has misconstrued his position. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, the gentleman from North Carolina takes 
up more time to apologize for what he took up before. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio some 
of my time, then. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Under the decision quoted with approval. 


by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] it was held that 
a corporation which received rents from real estate and dis- 
tributed them among its stockholders was not doing business as 
contemplated by the act. How much more would that be true 
of an individual? How could you tax an individual under this 
act one cent upon his income received from real estate? The 
Supreme Court has held specifically that this is not “ business” 
when done by a corporation. How much less could it be con- 
strued as “ business” in the case of an individual? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, in their own report the majority of this 
committee say that idle wealth held by idle persons will escape 
taxation under this bill. No man can be taxed one cent upon 
the income he receives from a mortgage or a bond or a ground 
rent. I do not care whether you call it “business” income or 
what you call it; that is idle wealth in the hands of idle per- 
sons, and is exempt from taxation according to the report of 
the majority. 

Now, I had not intended to discuss at this point the constitu- 
tionality of this bill. Before doing so I want to say a word 
about the revenue features of it. The constitutionality of this 
bill is not the most important question to be decided by this 
House. If this bill can not raise the revenue made necessary by 
the passage of the sugar bill, it makes little difference whether 
it be constitutional or not. If this bill can not raise over 
$20,000,000 revenue why should we pass it, whether it is consti- 
tutional or not? I challenge any gentleman upon that side of 
the House to show in any way, by any figures, that this bill will 
raise at the most as much as $20,000,000 a year. The mere 
supposition that there would remain in this country incomes, 
after eliminating the incomes specifically exempted, like those 
received from corporations netting more than $5,000 a year, 
incomes from State, municipal, and counfy bonds sufficient to 
raise this $60,000,000 is utterly and absolutely absurd. 

Think of it for a moment, Mr. Chairman. You are forced to 
presuppose, and this bill presupposes, that there are in this 
country incomes, not including the income of anyone who has 

less than $5,000 a year, not including any incomes received from 

State, county, and municipal bonds, not including incomes re- 
ceived from stock in corporations that net more than $5,000 a 
year, amounting to the terrific total of $6,000,000,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would it interrupt the gentleman to read 
the case that the gentleman cited a little while ago, or about five 
lines of it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will be glad to do so a little later. 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Will the gentleman permit a sug- 


gestion right there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Has not the gentleman forgotten 
one other exception, and a very large one—and that is those in- 
comes derived by individuals from corporate stock that he did 
not mention? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I included in the statement I have just 
made incomes received by persons having investments in stock 
of corporations which earn more than $5,000 a year. I cer- 
tainly intended to do so, and think that I did. 

To state the proposition in another way: If this bill is ex- 
pected to reach incomes amounting to $6,000,000,000 a year we 
are forced to suppose that there is wealth in this country not 
touched by the corporation tax, not specifically exempted by 
this bill, that amounts to $150,000,000,000. 

The immense amount of property owned by railroads, mining 
corporations, and the like; all the vast accumulations of wealth 
owned by individuals through any form of corporate organiza- 
tion; the total debt of all States, counties, and municipalities; 
every dollar’s worth of property owned by any American citizen 
who has a “business” income of less than $5,000 a year—all 
these forms of wealth must be eliminated from our caleulations 
pos vee sources from which the tax provided in this bill must be 

v 

Is the proposition that there still remains 8150, 000,000,000 
worth of property, producing on an average a net income of 4 
per cent, to be taken seriously? s 

The last complete census figures I haye been able to find 
show that the total national wealth of this country in 1904 was 
$107,000,000. The highest limit that I have heard placed upon 
our national wealth to-day is $130;000,000. Bear in mind that 
this includes every form of property owned by corporations as 
well as individuals, every form of property owned by individuals 
haying incomes of less than $5,000 a year as well as those who 
are more prosperous. 

And yet we are asked by the proponents of this bill to believe 
that the total wealth that will be reached by it, with all of 
its exemptions, exceeds the total wealth of the country by 
$30,000,000,000. 

The majority of the Ways and Means Committee, in making 
their revenue estimate, say in the report: 

Due consideration has also been take f 5 
rience of other countries in raising Annandag tiene — a hog DPA 

A few moments ago the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Hurt] said that the British income tax produces nearly 
$200,000,000 a year. As a matter of fact, he slightly swelled 
the figures. The largest amount ever raised under the British 
income-tax law was $180,000,000 a year. But he neglected to 
state that the rate in Great Britain is 6 per cent and not 1 per 
cent, and that all incomes are taxed which exceed $800 a year 
and not $5,000 a year, as in this bill. 

I have taken the pains to calculate the amount that this tax 
would raise if applied to Great Britain. The gentleman from 
Tennessee has told us of the marvelous machinery that Great 
Britain has for determining the incomes of her citizens in such 
a way that “no guilty man may escape.” 

Let us take the case of Great Britain. Let us see what rev- 
enue would be produced there under the tax proposed in this 
bill. The total incomes of Great Britain in 1910 from all sources 
amounted to £1,000,000,000, in round numbers, or $5,000,000,000. 
Of that one billion, $400,000, or about 28 per cent, was income 
from real estate; $240,000,000, or 5 per cent, was income from 
Government securities, foreign and domestic; and $3,340,000,000, 
or 67 per cent, was income from business corporations, pro- 
fessions, employments, and so forth, the sort of income that 
this bill seeks to tax. 

The figures are not available to show what deductions can 
be made in the incomes between $800 and $5,000 in relation to 
real estate, but they are available as relates to all other in- 
comes in Great Britain. They show that the total income of 
persons having not less than $800 a year and not over $5,000 
a year was $400,000,000. The total income of firms was $75,- 
000,000; of officials, $5,000,000; and employees, $625,000,000. 
In addition to this sum of $105,000,000 we must also deduct the 
income from corporations having more than $5,000 a year. 
That amounts to $1,275,000,000, so that there is remaining, of 
incomes in Great Britain which would be subject to this tax, 
$960,000,000, on which this tax would raise a revenue of 
$9,600,000 a year. Adding the amount which could reasonably 
be expected from the remaining 33 per cent, including incomes 
from real estate and Government securities, we would have 
then a total sum upon which this tax could be assessed of 
$1,400,000,000, on which this tax would raise a total revenue 
of $14,000,000 a year. Can it be reasonably supposed that the 
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tax proposed in this bill will raise more than four times as 
much here as it would in Great Britain? Merely to state the 
proposition is to show its absurdity. Mr. Chairman, this 
$60,000,000 of revenue is a pipe dream. When we see in the 
colored supplements of the papers to-morrow pictures illustrat- 
ing Little Nemo’s adventures in Slumberland, we shall not see 
anything more absurd than these figures. 

“The jabberwock,“ which, “with eyes of flame 

Went whifing through the tulgy wood and burbled as it came,” 
was no more a figment of a vivid imagination than these $60,- 
000,000 a year are. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Let us take another example of the utter farcicality of the 
estimates of the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
If we are to assume that $6,000,000,000 a year is the income 
upon which this tax could be levied, we would have to assume 
that the number of individuals having an income of $10,000 a 
year was 1,200,000. Is there anyone that would not laugh if 
it was said seriously to him that there were 1,200,000 people 
in this country—one-ninetieth or more of our population—who 
haye incomes of $10,000 a year each? We would have to as- 
sume that there are 133,000 people who have an income of 
over $50,000 a year; that there are 6,000 American citizens who 
have an income of over a million dollars a year, or that there 
were 600 persons in this country who had an income of $10,- 
000,000 a year. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. POWERS. If under the terms of this bill it will not 
raise more revenue than $14,000,000, who is the bill going to 
hurt, if passed? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman,.I am sorry the gentle- 
man does not apprehend the argument I am making a little 
better than that. I am not talking about who it is going to 
hurt. I am talking about whether it is going to help the coun- 
try. I am arguing against the advisability of passing such 
legislation as this to make up a deficit in the revenues of 
$60,000,000 a year. 

Mr. POWERS. I would like to ask another question, if the 
gentleman will yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will tell the gentleman, though, whom 
it will hurt. It will hurt simply the active, energetic men of this 
country who by their brains and energy are making a livelihood 
for themselves and for their families. It will not hurt any 
single idle holder of idle wealth, whether Mr. Carnegie, Mr. 
Rockefeller, or Mr. Astor, or whoever he may be, who is living 
on the income of his invested capital. It will not hurt them, if 
that is what the gentleman wants to know. 

Mr. POWERS. I am seeking information, and I would like 
to have the gentleman’s reasons for failing to increase the 
excise tax from 1 per cent to 2 per cent. He has based his 
argument largely upon the proposition that a tax of 1 per cent 
is not sufficient to raise sufficient revenue to justify the bill. I 
would like to have some argument produced showing that the 
excise tax in itself is a wrong principle. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I am coming to that 
later, if the gentleman will wait. I ask not to be interrupted 
any more for the present. We have proved, and we have 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt, and nobody has denied 
it, and nobody is going to deny it, I think, that this bill will not, 
even if constitutional in every respect, raise over $20,000,000 a 
year. That is on the assumption that the Supreme Court would 
uphold the tax on every income that it assumes to impose. 
From that sum must be eliminated what will go through the 
loopholes of this bill, and there are many loopholes. I shall not 
take time to go into that question except to ask that gentlemen 
read the letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
which is quoted on page 5 of the minority report, and which I 
append here. ‘The tables to which Mr. Cabell refers are to be 
found in the minority report. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, March 9, 1912. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. LONGWORTH : Referring to our conversation this morn- 
ing relative to the Democratic caucus bill extending the provisions of 
the excise-tax law to all individuals, firms, etc., engaged in business, I 
beg to state that I have read this bill with considerable care and great 
interest. 

This office had its first information relative to the bill in the news- 
paper reports announcing its adoption, and I have made considerable 
efforts to locate any data based on which the receipts from the bill 
could be estimated. After making inquiry from every source that I 
could think of, I have reached the conclusion that there Is no very com- 
1 data in existence. I had certain persons who are experienced 
n work of this nature make estimates from the data obtainable as to 
the probable tax-producing properties of the bill, without raising any 
question as to probable exemptions, exceptions, defects In language, ap- 
parent opportunities afforded to evade the tax, ete. I inclose herein a 
memorandum giring a brief synopsis of these estimates. You will note 


that the largest amount believed 
measure is $26,500,000 a year. 
uage, this possible amount appears certain to be reduced very greatly; 
n my judgment, belew $20,000,000 per annum. 


ssible to be collected under this 
If the bill is adopted in its present lan- 


My principal criticisms of the language of the bill would be that the 
definition of the word“ person” is not sufficiently embracive ;*the lan- 
guage would appear to except trusts, trustees, and associations, and 
then, most oid apts of all, it does not embrace families. Taken in 
connection with a later 5 of the bill, which states that no per- 
son receiving less than $85 need make a return, this definition would 
permit a man to divide his income, unless it were in the shape of a 
salary or something which attached purely to himself personally, amon 
all of the members of his — 1 each receiving less than $4,500, an 
no one of these members would be required to make a return. He him- 
self then would only have to rte what would be left over and would 
be allowed a deduction of $5,000 from that. I am of opinion that this 
would afford an open door t ronan which probably 25 per cent of tho 
tax, which would otherwise be collected, would nlp out. 

Again, it is provided that the question of tax | ! or liability to 
make a return, shall be determined by the deputy collector or collectors, 
and it would appear that a decision in favor of a taxpayer by a deput 
collector would be binding and final, I am of opinion that any provi- 
mon auch as this would make any law incapable of satisfactory adminis- 

ration. 

If the proposed measure is to be enacted into law, I am of opinion 
that provision should be made for each person“ liable thereunder to 
make the return at the close of the fiscal gear of the business conducted 
by such person rather than at the close of the calendar year. 

There are numbers of other matters in the bill of more or less impor- 
tance that bang to be subject to criticism, but I am giving you only 
what I consider the most vital administrative 3 not touching 
at all the many interesting aud complicated legal questions involved in 
this proposed legislation. 

With highest regards, I am,” 

Respectfully, R. E. CABELL, Commissioner. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to discuss, and I do not 


intend to discuss at any length, the constitutionality of this 


measure. I am not prepared to say it is unconstitutional in 
every respect, though I think a fair argument could be made 
to show that it is, but I do claim that so much of it as levies 
a tax, call it a business tax or by whatever other name you 
wish, upon the income derived from real estate or from invested 
capital is unconstitutional. The Zonne case, to which the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] referred, was a 
ease where a corporation originally was chartered for the pur- 
pose of improving and holding real estate and erecting buildings 
thereon. Subsequently it leased the property to trustees and 
reserved merely the right to collect that income and distribute 
it among its stockholders. 

Mr. LITTLETON. The lease ran for 130 years, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; for 130 years. The court held 
that that corporation was not doing business in a way that 
would bring it under the provisions of the corporation-tax law. 
Without going at any length into this question I desire to refer 
to a case decided by the Supreme Court of Alabama, which is 
precisely in point. That is the case of State v. Anniston Rolling 
Mills (125 Ala., 121). 

The rolling mill company was organized to manufacture and 
deal in iron products. It leased its plant to another corpora- 
tion. It still collected rent, paid taxes, loaned money, and col- 
lected interest, and did certain other things looking to the 
preservation of its property. It was held by the court not to be 
liable to a license tax, upon the theory that it was not doing 
business, and the court said: 


Not one of the several acts of the corporation done by it in the year 
1897, as shown by the record, constituted a doing of the business or 
any part of the business for which it was created, and were incidents 
to the preservation of its property. 


Mr. MADDEN. Would the lessees be lable for the tax in 
that case? 

‘ane LONGWORTH. I do not see how they could be under 
is bill. 

Mr. LITTLETON. That was an occupation tax by a license. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. I quote it only as showing what 
a proper definition of the term “business” is. I do not think 
that anyone will claim that under this law the receipt of in- 
come from a ground rent would be taxable. Take a case where 
a man leases real estate perpetually, or for some stated period 
under a lease which provides that the lessee shall pay the 
taxes, assessments, and so forth. Will anyone claim that under 
this bill his income from the lease could be taxed? That is the 
kind of investment that many persons make when they retire 
from business. It is a form of investment which men leave to 
their families, 

The income from this sort of investment would amount to 
many million dollars a year, and under this law such incomes 
would be absolutely exempt from taxation. So that if the courts 
should hold, as we think they undoubtedly would, that incomes 
from real estate and permanent investments can not be taxed 
under this bill, a large deduction would have to be made from 
even the comparatively paltry sum that any reasonable estimate 
will show its revenue-producing powers to be. The more care- 
fully we examine the figures the more the revenues shrink. It 
is doubtful whether this bill, after being submitted to the 
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scrutiny of the courts, would yield as much as $15,000,000 a 


year, and it is not beyond the bounds of reasonable probability 


that the whole fabric might fall to the ground. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman speaks of income from real 
estate. Did not the Supreme Court hold in the -rehearing in 
the Pollock case that the same rule was to ‘be applied on income 
from real estate as income from personal property? At the 
rehearing they made no distinction. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MANN. The question would be in every case whether the 
person was ‘transacting business. i 

“Mr. LONGWORTH. If he was actually transacting business 
he would probably be taxed under this bill. If he was not 
transacting business he could not be ‘taxed under this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Under the corporation-tax case, if he is trans- 
acting business he might be taxed on his total income, whatever 
the sources of the income might be. The question, then, is, What 
is the transaction of business? Has the gentleman gone into 
that? Is collecting interest due him on a loan, business? Is 
living in a house, business? Is living on earth at all, business? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I put a case to a gentleman on the other 
side a few days ago who believed that the receipt of income 
from real estate was doing business. He claimed that the open- 
ing of an envelope that contained a check constituted a doing 
of business in real estate. I put to him this case, “Supposing 
a woman secures a divorce from her husband and is allowed 
under the decision of the court $10,000 a year alimony, is she 
to be compelled to pay a tax under this bill for doing busi- 
mess; and, if so, what business?” The answer was vague. 
TLaughter.] 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Well, the question was ‘vague. 
‘[Langhter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At the very best. 9 9 assuming that this 
bill is all that its proponents claim it is. far as revenue pro- 
ducing is concerned, it is foreordained to zullure. And while I 
dislike to say anything disagreeable or sarcastic about any 
measure brought in here by my colleagues of the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee, whom I regard and respect 
most highly, I feel absolutely justified in saying that this bill 
is a total and absolute fraud. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; but will the gentieman allow me to say 
that, admitting that to be true—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And as the gentleman does admit, I 
hope. 

Mr. CANNON. I think so. But take the other side of the 
House—the ‘majority—-do you not think that they think it is 
“a good enough Morgan until after the election”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Without answering the gentleman speci- 
fically, I think there is some politics in this bill. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is it not likely to be “a good enough 
Morgan after the election” for some who vote against it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would be quite willing that the only 
issue between the two parties should be this bill. If it were, we 
would not see the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] 
here after the election. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I hope the gentleman will not conclude 
without answering the question asked by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am about to come to that feature of 
the discussion, which I think I can answer to the satisfaction 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. While the 
majority say this measure is not on its face an income tax, the 
whole burden of their argument is to prove that it is one in 
effect, and that ft will lead up to a perhaps more carefully 
considered income-tax law so soon as ‘the necessary number of 
States shall have ratified the constitutional amendment :sub- 
mitted to them by the last Congress. f 

But what kind of an income tax do they mean? For what 
‘sort of a law can this be regarded as.a precedent? Is it the 
intention of the majority to pass a law which shall exempt 
from any share in the taxation 95 per cent of the American 
people and include in that exemption the rich, who live in idle- 
ness upon their income from invested property? Ts it intended 
that only those who are using their energies and brains shall 
pay the tax and that the drones and the idlers go free? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if that is not ‘precisely what the Payne-Aldrich 
bill did with reference ‘to the corporations? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not at all. There are very few corpora- 
tions worth considering which have an income less than $5,000 
a year, as the returns show; but there are thousands of people 
in this country who have incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 
Now, I am coming to that precise point in just a moment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. ‘Will you allow me a question? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman will pardon me for a 
moment. I am going to speak first about the precedent for the 
exemption of,incomes, and then I will be glad to yield. 

This bill exempts incomes of $5,000 a year and under. Gen- 
tlemen speak with praise of ‘the income tax in Great Britain 
and of its fairness and effectiveness in that and other countries 
in producing revenue. ‘There is not another civilized country 
in the world, Mr. Chairman, that exempts incomes of more 
than $1,000 a year. 

In Australia the exemption is $1,000; in Great Britain, $800; 
in Germany, $750; in India, $666; in Denmark, $214; in Japan, 
$150; and in Switzerland, which many speak of as the ideal 
Republic, the exemption is $120 a-year. In other words, it has 
been found just in those countries which have tried the income 
tax that a fair share of the population should be called upon ‘to 
pay it. In my judgment, an exemption as high as $5,000 is 
essentially unrepublican and undemocratic. I believe that the 
mass of the people in any Republic, or a large portion of them 
at least, shonld have a direct interest in keeping down the ex- 
penditures of their Government. I do not mean to say that I 
believe that the small man should pay as much as the big man, 
even proportionately. I would tax those who receive large in- 
comes at a higher rate than those who receive small incomes, 
but I would not exempt incomes of a reasonable size from all 
taxation whatever. In my judgment, an exemption of as high 
as $5,000 a year is essentially class legislation. 

Mr. LITTLETON. I would like to ask a question for infor- 
mation. Did you find out how many corporations there were 
that did not report under the corporation act? I could not 


find out. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Under our corporation tax? 

Mr. LITTLETON. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; but I think it is believed that prac- 
tically every corporation of any size made report. The total 
of reports last year showed an income of $3,336,000,000, if I 
rightly remember. 

Mr. LITTLETON. They paid on that? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The tax collected was something over 
$29,000,000, showing that those not taxed were corporations 
that were exempt for one reason or another, either for holding 
real estate or having incomes less than 55,000. The amount 
was relatively insignificant. 

But gentlemen say that a high exemption will be “ popular.” 
Of course, the higher you put the exemption, the more popular 
the tax will be. ; 

Any tax is always popular with those who do not have to pay 
it, and it is unpopular in a certain sense with those who do 
haye to pay it. But, following the logic of that argument, it 
would be wiser and more popular to exempt incomes of $10,000 
a year, or $15,000 a year, and so on up. But that-is not the 
kind of popularity that a statesman should seek to attain for 
an income tax or any other tax. The test should be not popu- 
larity, but fairness. I do not believe that the average American 
citizen objects to paying his fair share of the burden of sup- 
porting his Government. He does not ask to be entirely ex- 
empted. He simply asks to be fairly treated. He does not ask 
for charity: he asks for a square deal. 

Now, there is another feature of this bill to which I have as 
serious objection as I have to the size of the exemption, and 
that is the quality of the exemption. I mean the proposition 
that energy and enterprise are to be taxed und that idleness is 
to go free. In many enlightened countries a substantial dis- 
tinction is made between earned and unearned incomes. In 
Great Britain professional incomes, incomes that are earned by 
activity, pay a tax 25 per cent less than unearned incomes or 
incomes derived from invested property. 

In Australia the difference is even greater. I find that in 
Australia the taxation on incomes derived from personal ex- 
ertions” is only one-half that on incomes derived from invest, 
ments. That is‘a proper and just distinction, and should be 
made in any income tax law, in my judgment. The man who 
earns his income by the exercise of his brains or by the sweat 
of his brow is all the time exhausting his capital. In the na- 
ture of things his earning capacity is limited by the fund of 
energy upon which be must draw, and at some time or other 
that fund must become depleted and eventually entirely ex- 
hausted. On the other hand, the man whose income is derived 
from property, comes to him without any energy or activity on 
his part, and does not impair his capital, which in some cases 
not only does not decrease, but increases in value. It is not fair 
that he should not pay more from ‘his annual income than his 
neighbor, whose earning power may be soon exhausted. 

This bill adopts precisely the opposite policy. Not only does 
it not distinguish in favor of the earner, as against the idler, 
but it actually penalizes him. It taxes the earner and lets the 


idler go free. Under this bill not a cent of tax could be col- 
lected from a man who has inherited property and lives on the 
income derived from it. Not a cent of tax could be collected 
from the man who has retired from business and is living on 
the Income from his invested gains. 

What can be snid in favor of a tax law which lets the Rocke- 
fellers and the Carnegies and the Astors go free, but which 
taxes the man who in the full maturity of lis powers is devot- 
ing his best energies to the service of his Government, like, for 
instance, the honored Speaker of this House; which taxes the 
men who are deyoting their lives to the preservation of the 
integrity and honor of their country, like the officers of the 
Army and Nayy; which taxes the lawyer and the physician and 
the clergyman and every man who is earning his bread by his 
brains or the sweat of his brow? 

I see no justification for the passage, either as a reyenue 
measure or for any other purpose, of a law which makes such 
unjust discriminations as does this bill. 

I am opposed to this bill, and I am opposed to any proposi- 
tion for which it might be regarded as a legitimate precedent. 
If we are to have an income tax, let us have one that is 
modeled 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes’ additional time: 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lona- 
wortH] is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If we are to have an income tax, Mr. 
Chairman, let us have one that is modeled on the laws of other 
countries, where it is an integral part of their revenue system, 
and where it has been shown by experience to be fair and just. 
Let us in the meantime oppose such measures as this, Invented 
upon the spur of the moment, brought in for political reasons 
only, evidently not effective to carry out the purposes for which 
it was Intended, and which from any point of view is. unjust, 
unfair, and inequitable. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time, and ask 
unanimous consent to be allowed to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxad- 
wortH] asks unanimous consent’ to extend his remarks in the 
uconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yleld 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose to 
speak so early on this bill, but opportunity having been given me 
by the majority leader [Mr. Uxnerwoop] to speak this afternoon 
rather than later in the debate, I desire to say that I am heartily 
in favor of this bill, which secks “to extend the special excise 
tax now levied with respect to doing business by corporations to 
pereons, so that every person, firm, or copartnership residing in 
the United States, any Territory thereof, or in Alaska or the 
District of Columbin shall be subject to pay annually a special 
excise tax with respect to the cnrrying on or doing business by 
such person, equivalent to 1 per cent upon the entire net In- 
come over and above $5,000 received by such person from all 
sources during each year,” and I hope that the bill will be 
permitted to become a law and that it will stand the test in 
the courts, nnd that before very long the general income tax 
amendment will be adopted and a general income tax become 
a part of the law of the land. 

In orderly society, secured by well-organized government and 
just laws, peculiar benefits come to those possessed of large 
menns and incomes flowing therefrom. The peculiar benefits 
that government secures to wealth are in addition to those bene- 
fits that are common to all the people, who are supposed to 
enjoy under the law equal protection as to life, liberty, and pur- 
Suit of happiness. Grent property interests are especially 
favored, and a large proportion of the expenses of government 
is for the protection of property owned and controlled by the 
wenlthier classes, who invest their surplus means at home and 
abrond, understanding that the strong arm of the Government 
will be used to protect their property interests and investments 
wherever situate, and it is not unreasonable to insist that a-fair 
share of the burdens of government shall be borne by the 
wealth of the country, and a moderate tax levied upon large 
incomes is both fair and just, and should be paid without com- 


- nlaint by those who reap and enjoy the greatest benefits of 


government. 

This country stands almost alone among the so-called civil- 
ized nations in failing to tax incomes for the support of the 
Government. In the year 190S—and I have not before me later 
figures—the amount of income tax collected was, in round 
numbers, $413,000,000. In this respect England stands at the 


head of the list with $165,000,000. Other countries stood as 
follows: 


$88, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
13, 800, 000 
12, 275, 000 
12, 600, 000 

7, 000, 000 
England reached the sum of $180,000,000. However, it seems 
the per cent was greater, and levied upon sums exceeding a 
smaller amount, than named in this bill—so moderate lu its 
exactions that none ought to complain. 

In 1800 corporations paid more than one-eighth of the whole 
Income tax, under the last existing income-tax law of the 
United States, which was repealed nearly 40 years ago. 

In 1910 a 1 per cent tax on corporations yielded $27,000,000. 

If the proportion between individual and corporate wealth 

Later, the amount of revenues raised by tax on incomes in 
were substantially the same now as then, a Federal income tax 
of 1 per cent might be expected to yield $200,000,000. Yet I 
donbt the proportion being the same in 1910 and now as iu 
1866, corporations having multiplied more rapidly in later years. 

How enormous is the wealth of this country, and untaxed for 
support of the Federal Goyernment, and more than half of this 
wealth owned by a yery small per cent of the population of the 
country enjoying large incomes free from taxation for Federal 
purposes, 

The advocates of a general income tax have hoped that the 
day was not far distant when three-fourths of the States of 
the Union would ratify the proposed income-tax resolution, 
thereby amending the Constitution of the United States so that 
n law might be enacted by Congress whereby n general income 
tax might become the law of the land and whereby the burdens 
of taxation would be more evenly distributed. With a changed 
attitude on the part of the President toward income-tax legisia- 
tion in time of peace, the adoption by the States of the income- 
tax amendment is discouraged by the very utterances of the 
President, finding active response among the leaders of his 
party in the several States, even going so far as to attempt to 
reverse the prior action of the State of New York, the wealthiest 
of all the States, and thereby, If successful, to prevent, possibly, 
any further progress toward the amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States for income-tax purposes. 

I will quote n press dispatch: 

RESCINDS INCOME-TAX YOTE—NEW YORK ASSEMBLY NOW REVERSES 

APPROVAL OF A YAR AGO. 
ALBANY, N. Y., March 13. 

The assembly to-day, by n vote of 85 to 58, passed the Hinman bill, 
5 York State's action of last year advocating a Federal 

Arguments closely followed those of a year ago, when the legislature 
went on record as favoring the proposed constitutional amendment. 

It takes three-fourths of the States of the Union, acting 
through thelr legislatures, to amend the Federal Constitution. 
Progress had so far been made in the States toward the adop- 
tion of this income-tax amendment that it required affirmative 
action of only 5 more States prior to the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico into the Union of States, and by reason of their 
admission tuto the Union at this time it will now require 6 more 
States to ratify this amendment before it can be adopted as a 
part of the Constitution of the United States. Prior to their 
admission there were 46 States, and it was necessary that 35 
States adopt the amendment in order to have the necessary 
three-fourths. The legislatures of 30 States have acted afirma- 
tively. Sixteen States had either rejected the amendment or 
had failed to act. Mexico and Arizona admitted Into the 
Union increases the number of States to 48 and Increases the 
number of States which have not adopted the amendment to 
18. Thirty-six States now constitute three-fourths of all the 
States. If 6 of these 18 Stites shall ratify the amendment, it 
will make the necessary three-fourths of 48, or 36 to 12. 

The adoption of this constitutional amendment would hasten 
the beginning of a new fiscal policy—a policy of gradual reduc- 
tion of tariff taxation made possible by resorting to income 
taxation. It will end the high protective-tarif! system of this 
country and give to the people lower tariff laws and ultimately 
a tariff for revenue only—the goal of Democratic effort—and 
the country will readily understand why the highly protected 
interests seck to defeat income-tax legislation, and why Re- 
publican advocates of the high protection policy Join hands with 
special interests in their efforts to postpone the day of the adop- 
tion of a general income-tax law as a permanent part of our 
fiscal policy. 

The President of the United States, by his more recent utter- 
ances, lends his great voice and the influence of his administra- 
tion to the delay in the adoption of this constitutional amend- 
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ment. Such is the action of those who control the policies of 
the Republican Party. A large standing Army on land, and a 
fleet of monster battlements plow the waters of the seas, all in 
time of peace, costing annually hundreds of millions of dollars, 
to protect the property and wealth of those who would swell the 
annual appropriations for their protection, and yet not willing 
to bear a reasonable income tax in time of peace—this Re 
public standing alone of the civilized nations of the world in 
avoiding the levying an income tax. 

We are preparing for war in time of peace, and why should 
not this annual burden of preparation for war be borne in part 
by those who admittedly should help bear the burden in time 
of peace? 

The Democratic Party, now in control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, wearied with long waiting, anxious to hasten the 
day for lower taxation, anxious to make an honest effort to 
balance the weight of taxation on consumers of the country, 
who have heretofore borne all the burdens of taxation, seeks 
now to so extend the present corporation tax to persons, firms, 
and copartnerships that there may shortly be raised revenue 
from large incomes, while at the same time an effort is made to 
give cheaper sugar to all consumers of this great necessity 
that enters into the daily consumption of every household in the 
land. And this income tax should not be opposed as class legis- 
lation, but rather indorsed as an effort to equalize the burdens 
of Government. 

I have called attention to the recent action of the New York 
Assembly, seeking to reverse the prior action of the legislature 
of that State in 1911 in adopting the income-tax amendment. I 
desire to say in this connection that when the State of New 
York, in 1911, ratified that amendment, the legislature was 
Democratic, and that the present assembly, or lower house, of 
the legislature of that State is Republican, and one of Its first 
acts was the Introduction of n resolution seeking to rescind the 
former action by a Democratic legisinture. It has been under- 
stood that a vote against ratification does not preclude a ratifi- 
cation at a later date, but that a vote in favor of ratification is 
final and can not be recalled or rescinded; and that there is no 
limit upon the period within which an amendment to the Con- 
stitution may be ratified, and that it is beyond the power of 
Congress to recall an amondment which has once been sub- 
mitted to the States. 

As against this doctrine that a vote in favor of ratification is 
final, and can not be recalled or rescinded, In January, 1912, a 
concurrent resolution rescinding the action of the New York 
Legislature of 1911 in ratifying the proposed income-tax amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution was introduced by Assembly- 
man Hinman, chairman of the judiciary committee. It asked 
the Federal Secretary of State to return the copy of last year’s 
resolution now on file in Washington, and recites, that as the 
amendment has not been ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
it has not become part of the Constitution. The resolution de- 
clares there is no emergency calling for the immediate passage 
of the proposed nmendment. Mr. Hinman says that an investi- 
gation of precedents for rescinding of action reveals the fact 
that there has never been a real test in court. 

On March 6 the Hinman resolution rescinding New York 
State's approval of the Federal income-tax resointion was re- 
ported favorably by the assembly judiciary committee, and Mr. 
Hinman issued a statement saying that there was no precedent 
against rescinding which can be said to baye determined that 
n State has no such right—nand further says Congress can not 
decide this question, nor enn the secretary of state, by the 
adoption of a resolution, declare that New York has irrevocably 
given its assent or by any kind of promulgation, that it is not 
a political question but a judicial one for the court. Such is the 
recent utterance of this Republican leader in the Republican 
Assembly of the State of New York. And on March 13—three 
days ago—the Hinman resolution passed the assembly by a vote 
of S5 to 58. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will my friend permit an interruption? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman doubtless recalls the his- 
torical fact that when the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
were up for ratification by the States, the States of Ohio and 
New Jersey ratified the amendments and then withdrew that 
ratification, and the Seeretary of State and Congress refused to 
recognize such later action of the legislatures of the two States. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I am familiar in part with 
that history. I recollect when I came here, nearly two years 
ago, being over in the other body and listening to a distin- 
guished Senator, now an ex-Senator, from Mississippi, Senator 
Money, in an address before the Senate, in which he referred 
to that fact while discussing a joint resolution directing the 
Attorney General to submit to the Supreme Court all informa- 


tion available bearing on the validity of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, seeking to test 
whether the fourteenth amendment was adopted according to 
the requirements of the Constitution and whether or not this is 
a judicial question. By the action of the New York Assembly 
they seek to bring that question anew before the courts of the 
land for the purpose of taking New York out of the list of those 
States that have ratified the incometax amendment, 

So, while the party of which I am an humble member is 
seeking, with a percentage of the Republicans of the country, to 
press forward the enactment of an income-tax amendment and 
to secure the ratification of this amendment by three-fourths of 
the States of this Union, an effort is being made in at least one 
State, the wealthiest of all, to recede from that position, thereby, 
if successful, retarding and delaying the time, if not preventing 
the time from ever coming, when an income-tax-amendment 
er shall become a part of the fundamental law of the 
and. 

There are to-day in this country two great contending forces, 
the masses on the one hand, the overwhelming majority of the 
people, who are pressing forward the thought that an income 
tax ought to be a part of the law of this Republic, as in all 
other of the most civilized countries of the world; but the 
thought has been in my mind, and doubtless in the minds of 
some of you at least, that the time, perhaps, is far distant when 
three-fourths of the States possibly will ratify this amendment 
to the end that it will become a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. When they do, then litigation will come, and 
the question raised in New York may be before the courts for 
judicial determination. The question is eren suggested in a 
letter that I received this morning from the Secretary of State, 
when I inquired as to the number of States and the names of 
those that had ratified this amendment. I bave here his letter 
naming 29 States, out of which the State of Kentucky is left, on 
the idea that there is some doubt about its haying legally 
adopted it. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Kentucky or New York? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Kentucky. The question arose, with which 
this House is somewhat familiar, that in the State of Arkansas 
the governor saw fit to veto the action of the legislature; though 
I will say that in the list furnished me by the Secretary of 
State the State of Arkansas is included as one of the 29 States. 
I do not believe that any lawyer in this body has any reasonable 
doubt but that the action of the legislature is the final and only 
necessary action required for the purpose of ratifying the 
income-tax amendment or other amendment to the Constitution 
and-not subject to the veto of the governor. 


If the President of these United States has less interest in 
the adoption of an income-tax amendment to the Constitution 
than he had prior to his election, it is a source of regret; but 
it is significant that only a few months ago he declared that 
he does not favor the enactment of an income tax except for 
raising revenue in time of war; that he is opposed to the col- 
loction of an Income tax in time of peace. In this position the 
President is not in accord with the majority sentiment of the 
country. 5 

Mr. TOWNER. Win the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I will. 8 

Mr. TOWNER. I Should like to ask the gentleman to give his 
idea as to what would likely be the effect upon the States that 
lave not yet ratified the constitutional amendment should 
Congress pass the law which is now under consideration? 

Mr. DICKINSON. What would be the legal effect? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; what would be the likely effect on the 
States that have not yet acted? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I was about to reach that question. I 
thank the gentleman for asking It. I was about to congratulate 
the majority members of the Ways and Mcans Committee for 
having brought forward this measure at this Ume when the 
country is becoming wearied by reason of the fact that the 
general Incomo-tax amendment proposition is lagging because 
of inaction on the part of some of the States. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I have reached the conclusion in my own 
mind that the action of this House and of this Congress in 
pressing forward as far as they can, by reason of the limita- 
tions resulting from the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
attempting to extend the excise tax to persons as well as 


corporations, will renew again the interest of all the people- 


favoring a general Income tax, and will tend to quicken action 
in the several States that have not yet acted. to the end that a 
sufficient number of them will more speedily, through their 
legislatures, ratify this amendment, so that three-fourths will 
ratify more quickly than If this Congress showed no interest 
in pressing forward in favor of levying taxes upon incomes, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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I believe that the action of Congress on this bill will quicken 
the interest of the people everywhere, and a renewed demand 
will be made for an early ratification. of the general inceome-tax 
amendment, so that the large incomes from every source- may be 
reached, some of which can not be reached by this proposed law, 
by reason of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States deelaring unconstitutional a general income-tax law. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. DICKINSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does not the gentleman think that really 
encouraging progress is being made when he realizes that qur- 
ing the year 1910 nine States ratified, and during the year 1911 
20 or 21 more States have ratified that constitutional amend- 
ment? Does not the gentleman think it is commendable prog- 
ress in that direction? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes; we are making progress; but I have 
always believed that the progress toward) the end would be so 
slow, the opposition in several States would be so strong, that it 
might take a longer time to gain the last half dozen States than 
it did to gain the 30 that have ratified it. I have believed that 
by reagon of the opposition of the great interests, and those: in 
high authority losing their interest in favor ef the enactment of 
the proposed income-tax amendment, that the delay would be 
increased. I want to say here, from the history of this present 
law now upon the statute books, that it was understood that the 
corporation-tax law was brought forward and enacted into. law 
primarily for the purpose of defeating the general income-tax 
law sought by Democrats to be enacted at that time, and I shall 
print with my remarks a partial history of the passage of 
said: Taw. 

Such were the utterances of a, distinguished leader in. the 
Senate of the United States when this was being discussed; 
such was the frank admission of Republican leaders at that 
time. 

Mr. BOWMAN. But this bill was net brought forward for 
that purpose? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am talking about the law now on the 
statute. books, the corporation-tax law, which we are seeking to 
extend to persons. A law passed as a temporary measure, 
with the hope of its advocates that it would be adandoned after 
a brief while, though stated by others at the: time that if this 
corporation-tax law went on the statute books, it was there to 
stay. The action of the Democratie Party in this House em- 
phasizes the thought that it will not be abandoned, but that the 
law will be extended by levying a tax upon the net incomes 
over $5,000 of persons, as well as. corporations, and remain 
as the law, at Jeast, until a general income tax ean be enacted. 
We are pressing forward: here and before the country the idea 
that the Democratic Party is im favor of taxing large incomes, 
and this legislation is brought forward now because a general 
income-tax law has not been ratified by a sufficient number of 
States, and the tax sought to be taken off of sugar is sought to 
be put on incomes—taken off of the stomachs of the people: and 
placed on large incomes, and easily paid. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr: DICKINSON. I do yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL.. Does the gentleman find any opposition in 
his State to the levying of an income tax, either upon corpera- 
tions or individuals, by the General Government? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I suppose there is opposition im every 
State, but my views are so well known on the subject of income 
taxes that no one has seen fit to express this opposition to me: 
There are always those who do not want to pay taxes. Nobody 
is anxious to pay taxes. Those enjoying large incomes, as a 
rule, doubtless prefer exemption from taxation and that the 
burden be upon consumers, but those who enjay the protection 
of the Government and just laws should be willing to pay 
reasonable taxes, whether by reason of the property they own 
or by reason of protection of life and liberty. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have had much objection along this line, 
if the gentleman will permit me. There is a great demand in 
our State for improvement in roads and for pensions and all 
that sort of thing, and all sources of taxation are being re- 
sorted to that are possible. They have protested against the 
corporation tax and against our appropriating an income tax. 
They want to levy that income tax for the vant as a source of 
revenue. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That may be true in a measure in the 
State of Kansas, but I do not believe there is very much differ- 
ence on this subject between your State and mine. Both Mis- 
souri and Kansas have ratified the general income-tax amend- 
ment, and I believe that the large majority of the people in 
both States favor the levying of an income tax upon both cor- 
porations. and persons by the General Government. 


Those who seek to avoid a Federal income tax by appealing 
to the States to. reserve to themselves the exclusive right of in- 
come taxation know full well how easily those enjoying large 
incomes can escape State taxation, and know that the Fed» 
eral Government would have a distinct advantage in that, the 
tax being uniform throughout the United States, there would 
be no escape from it by moving from one State to another, and 
a collection of it be more thorough and efficient ;: and so much of 
the business of importance transeends States lines, that collec- 
tion from such business would be more effective by the General 
Government, which is now compelled to rely almost exclusively 
upon customs and excises for its revenues. It needs income 
taxes if it would reduce excessive custom duties and more 
equally distribute the burdens of taxation. The appeal to the 
States. is a selfish appeal by those seeking to avoid all taxation 
af such wealth as they can place beyond the reach of the tax 
collector. 

The Democratic Party favers a general income-tax law, as 
shown by its national platform and by the record of its repre- 
sentatives here and elsewhere. 


I have spoken of the changed attitude of President Taft re- 
garding a general income tax, which logically would interfere 
with high-tariff laws. When Mr: Taft accepted the nomination 
for President, he declared his belief that an income tax prop- 
eriy drawn. would be declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and that in his judgment an amend- 
ment to the Constitution for an income tax was not necessary. 

We sincerely hope that this bill, proposed by the Democratie 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee and indorsed: by 
the Democratic caucus, will be passed: by so large a majority 
vote im both Houses of the Congress that the President will 
sign the bill, so that it may become a law. 

In the magazine known as The Outlook, im its issue of Decem- 
ber 2, 1911, appears an authorized interview with President 
Taft, given out at the Virginia Hot Springs, where he had gone 
for a rest after his notable tour of the West, lasting “49 days, 
with 306 speeches to his credit.” In this interview President 
Taft was asked the following question: 

Now that you have launched your project for a constitutional amend- 


ment, you probably have in mind some reg form of general 
Income tax to reco! to: Congress when act? 


To which question: he replied: 


In a way; yes. I believe, 4 55 pein 
cos ape slat against i 
offers a: tem: n perj 
income. tax ? —* yt 


in a poeni income: tax. The 
at it is 8 . that it 
55 not resort to 


time of peace I would — a temptation 
the Go taxes that do not 8 SU 


quisitorial methods 

Fresh: im the recollection of the American public is another 
and far different utterance by Mr. Taft when asking for the 
confidence and suffrages of the American people in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1908. After his nomination for President 
by the Republican. national convention, June 18, 1908, which 
made no mention of the income tax in its platform, the Demo- 
cratie national convention, held at Denver in July, 1908, adopted 
the following plank: 


ne eee 
the submission of a constitu 1 — aeit eg t specifically. ew 


In his speech of acceptance 2 Cincinnati, July 28, 1908, Presi- 
dent Taft expressed the same idea as follows: 
ies Democratic platform demands two constitutional a election, of 


electio 
t to the Con- 
gs believe that an income 


tax,. when the protective ** shall not furnish corr 
enough for governmental needs, can and 9 de devised whi 
under the di ns of the Supreme Court, will conform to the on 
stitution. 

This was his utterance before election, speaking to the Amer- 
ican people: 


Tn, his inaugural address, however, President Taft made the 
following recommendation: 


Should it be impossible to do so (secure sufficient revenue) from 
do and among 


and as certain and easy of collection. 


It was in accordance with this recommendation that the 
Ways and Means Committee reported an inheritance-tax law 
as part of the Payne tariff bill, and this was. subsequently 
passed by the House and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 
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On June 16, 1909, President Taft transmitted a special mes- 
sage to Congress from which the following is an extract: 


I recommend a graduated-inheritance tax as correct in principle 
and as certain and easy of collection. The House of 3 
has adopted the sogyestign and has provided in the bill it passed for 
the collection of such n tax. In the Senate the action of its Finance 
Committee and the course of debate indicate that it may not agree 
to this provision, and it is now proposed to make up the deficit by 
the imposition of a general-income tax in form and substance -of 
almost exactly the same character as that which, in the case of 
Pollock v. the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (187. U. S., 429), was held 
by the Supreme Court to be a direct tax, and therefore not within the 
power of the General Government to impose unless apportioned among 
the States according to their population. 

The decision in the Pollock case left power in the National Govern- 
ment to yl Bas excise tax which accomplished the same purpose as a 
corporation income tax, but is free from certain objections urged to the 
proposed income-tax measure. I therefore recommend an amendment 
to the tariff bill imposing upon all corporations and joint-stock com- 
pene for profit, except national banks (otherwise taxed), savings 
anks, and building and loan associations, an excise tax measured by 2 
per cent on the net income of such corporations. This is an excise tax 
upon the privilege of doing business as an artificial entity and of free- 
gom from a general partnership liability enjoyed by those who own 
stock. 


As a result of this special message the present corporation- 
tax law was enacted, which provides for a tax rate of 1 per 
ceut levied on the net income of certain corporations, as follows: 


An act to provide revenue, . verges duties, and encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, and for other pu s, provided that cer- 
tain corporations, joint-stock companies, and insurance companies 
should be subject to pay annually a special excise tax with respect to 
carrying on or doing business by such corporation, joint-stock company 
or association, or insurance company Bs det to r cent upon the 
entire net income over and above $5, received by it from all sources 
during such year. 


I desire and ask leave to insert here as a part of my remarks 
an extract from Kennan’s work on Income Taxation, com- 
mencing on page 279 and ending on page 282 of said work: 


Early in the history of the Payne tariff bill Senator BAILEY, of Texas, 
introduced an amendment whic! rovided for a general income tax. 
This amendment followed very closely the income-tax law of 1894, 
except that It provided for a fixed rate of 3 per cent on all incomes in 
excess of $5,000, and contained special provisions for a corporation tax, 
an inheritance tax, and a tax on gifts, devises, and bequests. 

At the same time Senator CUMMINS, of Iowa, presented an amend- 
ment proposing a graduated tax upon ail incomes over $5,000 a year. 
The scale of rates proposed by him was as follows: 

On incomes not exceeding $10,000, 2 per cent. 

On incomes not exceeding $20,000, 24 per cent. 

On incomes not exceeding $40 000, 3 per cent. 

On Incomes not exceeding 500, 33 per cent. 

On incomes not exceeding $80,000, 4 per cent. 

On incomes not exceeding $100,000, 5 per cent. 

On incomes of more than $100,000, 6 per cent. 

These two amendments were eventually consolidated, mainly in the 
form of the Bailey bill, and strenuous efforts were made to secure the 
adoption of the “Bailey-Cummins amendment” before proceeding to re- 
vise the tariff, It was urged that if there was a prospect of raising 
$150,000,000 or $200,000,000 by a tax on incomes much larger reduc- 
tions could be made in the tariff schedules. The Republican leaders, 
however, took alarm at this plan as involving a menace to the whole 
protective system, and succeeded in postponing action on the income-tax 
amendments until the revision of the tariff should be completed and the 
amount of the resulting deficit definitely known. 

The 8 taken by the administration forces of the Senate is 
shown by the following colloquy which occurred June 29, 1909, between 
Senator Clay, of Georgia, and Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island: 

“Mr. CLAY. I want to ask the Senator a question, If we are to raise 
$50,000,000 per year by a tax on corporation dividends, does the Senator 
think that such a tax is a vicious assault upon the protective system ; 
and, second, if this bill as it stands will produce enough revenue to 
support the Government and we adopt the corporation tax raisin 
$50-000,000, does not the Senator think we ought to take up some o. 
the other schedules and reduce the duty in proportion to the amount 
that we raise by the corporation tax? 

“Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Georgia want an answer? 

“Mr, Cray. I would not have asked the question if I did not. 

“Mr. ALDRICH. I shall vote for the corporation tax as a means to 
defeat the income tax. 

“Mr. CLAY. I think that is an honest statement. 

“Mr. ALDRICH. I will be 8 frank with the Senator in that 
respect. I shall vote for it for another reason. The statement which 
I made shows a deficit for this year and for next year. This year I 
estimated $69,000,000. It will be $60,000,000. And next year I esti- 
mate a deficit of $45,000,000. I am willing that that deficit shall be 
taken care of by a corporation tax. That corporation tax, however, at 
the end of two years, if my estimate should be correct, should be re- 
duced to a nominal amount or repealed. It can be reduced to a nomi- 
nal amount, and the feature of the corporation tax that commends it 
to many Senators and a great many other people is that the corpora- 
tion tax, if it is adopted, will certainly be very largely reduced, if not 
repealed at the end of two years, 

“So I am willing to accept a proposition of this kind for the pur- 
pose of ayoiding what to my mind is a great evil and the imposition of 
a tax in time of peace when there is no emergency, a tax which is sure 
in the end to destroy the protective system.” 


So you will understand that the corporation-tax law was 
brought forward and enacted into law primarily for the pur- 
pose of defeating a general income tax, and President Taft 
readily assented to this proposition, and then only to be aban- 
doned after a brief while, the main purpose being to do noth- 
ing that would interfere with high tariff laws. 


A different view as to the probable permanency of the law was enter- 
tained by Senator Flint of California, who said: 

“Tf the amendment is adopted by Congress it will remain perma- 
nently on the statute books until such time as the people of this coun- 


try, through their legislatu: 
ment, and then there will be added to it an income tax. 
Senator Roor of New York, in his speech advocating the passage of 
the corporation-tax amendment, expressed himself as follows: 
“Gentlemen may say I am for the corporation tax to beat the income 
tax. I care not. I am for the corporation tax because I think it is 
better policy, better patriotism, higher wisdom than the general income 


shall ratify the constitutional amend- 


tax at this time and under these circumstances. I wish to beat the 
income-tax provision because I think it is unwise, and I wish to pass 
the corporation-tax provision because I think it is wise.” 

These extracts will, perhaps, suffice to show that the corporation tax 
was not proponen and hne as an important and desirable addition to 
system; nor was any attempt made to justify it from an eco- 
nomic or scientific standpoint. The avowed purpose of its advocates 
was to defeat the general income tax and incidentally to raise money 
to meet a temporary deficiency. This was fully understood by the 
Democrats, but they were in a position where they could not oppose 
the bill without seeming to favor the corporations and to be acting in 
0 position to an income-tax law. When the vote was taken on Senator 

AILEY’S motion to substitute the income-tax amendment for the cor- 
poration-tax law there were 28 yeas and 47 nays, 17 not voting. There 
were only 5 iy ree cae name Senators RORAH, BRISTOW, CLAPP, 
CUMMINS, and Fotierre, who voted for tbe income tax and no 
Democrats who voted against it. 


Review of Reviews (vol. 40, p. 186, Aug. 1, 1910), referring 
to the corporation-tax law, says: 


Its coming into being is one of the most remarkable of recent legis- 
lative events. It was not discussed during the campaign; it was not 
mentioned in President Taft's inaugural; it was not proposed in the 
compact and deliberate Propran laid down by the President in his 
message at the opening of the special session, nor was it brought for- 
8 any part of the pending revenue measure by any Member of 

8. 


I desire to insert here another quotation, taken from La 
FOLLETTE, is my recollection: 


During the campaign the President had said that “in my judgment 
an amendment to the Constitution for an income tax is not necessary. 
I believe that an income tax * * can and should be devised 
which under the decisions of the Supreme Court, will conform to the 
Constitution.” An amendment to the tariff bill providing for such an 
income tax was prepared and approved by the best constitutional law- 
4 — in both parties. In a recent authorized interview the President 
said: 

“There was strong pressure from the Democrats and some of the 
po ere oars including all of the ‘insurgents,’ for the revival of the 
old Income tax on the principle that the personnel of the Supreme 
Court had been changed since its decision that the act of 1894 was 
unconstitutional, * * have always been in favor of an income- 
tax-laying power, because it may some time be needed to save the 
Nation, but I did not think this the proper way to secure it, having a 
due regard for the prestige of the Supreme Court. 1 did not 
wish to see it placed in the position of reversing itself as long as there 
was another way of reaching the desired end by a constitutional amend- 
ment.” Senator Aldrich objected to the income tax and joined with 
the President in substituting for it the corporation tax. The President 
reversed himself on the income tax. 


The constitutional amendment submitted is as follows: 
Art. XVI. The Congress shall nave power to lay and collect taxes on 


income, from whatever source deri without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


And it has been ratified by 30 States. 

When the income-tax amendment was first presented to the 
New York Legislature, ratification by the assembly was de- 
feated by a close vote, and one of the explanations offered 
against its adoption was: 

The reason the amendment failed was because a majority of the as- 


semblymen were unwilling to have the at wealth of the State of New 


York taxed for the benefit of the South and West, whose Congressmen 
are in the majority and whose people would bear but little of the 
burden. ye 

In the State of Virginia where ratification failed in the house, 
as charged by reason of the opposition of the speaker, it was 
claimed by the speaker that the proposed amendment— 
is a voluntary invitation to the Federal Government to invade and oc- 
2 prsa innermost citadel of what remains of the reserved rights of the 

In the State of Louisiana the income-tax amendment has not 
been ratified, though the lower house on July 2, 1910, by a vote 
of 77 to 31 voted for ratification. Gov. Sanders opposed the 
amendment, and it failed to pass the senate, and in his race 
before the people for United States Senator that fact was used 
against him and he was defeated. 

High protective laws are doomed, and the growth of senti- 
ment in favor of income taxation will compel the enactment of 
income-tax laws. It is said that no foreign country which has 
adopted an income tax within the past 25 years has seen fit to 
abandon it. It was the failure of President Taft to make good 
his pledges for tariff reduction, his failure to use his influence 
in behalf of an honest tariff revision, his surrender to the high- 
tariff interests, and his indorsement of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill that helped to weaken him before the country and to bring 
defeat to his party in 1910. 

It has very recently been charged in the opposition Re- 
publican press that an income-tax measure would have been 
written into the tariff of 1909 but for the President's combina- 
tion with the Aldrich-Cannon forces to prevent it, as a result 
of which the income tax was kept out of the law and the cor- 
poration tax substituted, the Democrats with some insurgents 
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trying to put an income-tax amendment onto the bill, as shown 
earlier in my remarks, and thereby prevented a general in- 
come-tax measure being put up again to the Supreme Court, 
for the reasons heretofore stated. 

The income tax, which had been held constitutional by the 
Supreme Court for a hundred years, by a sudden change of 
vote by one judge was held unconstitutional, nullified, and set 
at naught though it had passed by a nearly unanimous vote of 
both Houses of Congress, and had been approved by the Presi- 
dent and voiced the will of the people. The decision was by a 
divided court of five to four. This decision, brought about by 
the vote of one judge changing his opinion, the four dissenting 
judges have denounced it in vigorous language, excerpts from 
which I will here insert. 

Mr. Justice Harlan said: 

This decision may well excite the gravest apprehension—it may 
provoke a contest in this country from which the American pome 
would have been spared if the court had not overturned its former 
adjudications and had adhered to the principles of taxation under 


which our Government has always been administered. It can not be 
regarded otherwise than as a disaster to the country. 


And, concluding, says: 


If the decision of the majority had stricken down all the income-tax 
sections, either because of unauthorized exemptions or because of de- 


fects that could have been remedied b 


be Salas? le; tion, the result 
would not have been one to cause an or regret; for, in such a case, 
Con, could have enacted a new statute that would not 22 55 


t of 
Constitution it so 
can 


e neces- 
the Government—either the invested personal pro of the 
and alt kinds, yg ey 


country, bonds, stocks, investments of or the Income 
arising from the renting of real estate, or from the yield of personal 
property, esters by the grossly uneq and unjust rule of apportion- 


p 
of apportionment among the States on the basis of numbers, are per- 
mitted to evade their ——— of res ‘ot the dow: 


and Stones the just powers of the National Government in th 
tial matter of taxation and at the same time discriminates against the 


ed to the dominion 
ggregated wealth any more than the property of the country should 
be at the mercy of the lawless. 


Mr. Justice Brown concluded his dissenting opinion in the 
following language: 


cases. I cer- 
tion made of 
them by the court. It is never a light peg Bye dea Se de ee 

uld never ne ex- 


ction which shall limit or impair the necessary rs 
of Congress. Did the reversal of these cases involve merely the g 
down of the nagana features of this law, or even the whole law, for 
5 want of uniformity, the consequences would be less 1 but as 


an a 
ticall 


not 
poene theory of apportionment. Even the m is con- 
ured up to frighten C fro g taxes upon the people in 
proportion to thelr ability to It is certainly a strange com- 
mentary upon the Constitution of the United States and upon a demo- 
cratic government that Congress has no power to a tax which is 
one of the main sources of revenue of nearly every civilized state. It Is 
a confession of feebleness in which I find myself wholly unable to join. 

While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of sur- 
mounting the present erisis, my fear is that in some moment of national 
peril this decision will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze its 
arm. I hope it may not prove the first step toward the submergence 
of the liberties of the people in a sordid despotism of wealth. 

As I can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in 
this great case is fraught with immeasurable to the future of 
the country and that it approaches the er of a national 
calamity, I feel it a duty to enter my protest against it. 


Mr. Justice Jackson, in dissenting, concludes as follows: 


The practical 3 of the decision is not only to di d the 
get principles o era» in taxation, but the further princk le that 

the pe pe tion of taxes for the benefit of the Government the burdens 
thereof should be imposed upon those having most ability to bear them. 
This decision, in effect, wo out a directly opposite result in relieving 
the citizens having the greater ability, while the burdens of taxation 
are made to fall most heavily and oppressively upon those having the 
least ability. It lightens the burden upon the larger number in some 
States subject to the tax and places it most unequally and disproportion- 
ately on the smaller number in other States. Considered in all its 
bearings, this decision: is, in ry judgment, the most disastrous blow 
ever struck at the constitutio power of Congress. It strikes down 
an important portion of the most vital and essential power of the 
Government in 8 excluding any recourse to incomes from real 
and personal estate for the purpose of raising needed revenue to meet 
the Government’s wants and necessities under any circumstances, 


` 


an 
er of soci 


pay them. 


1 
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Mr. Justice White, now Chief Justice of the United States, 
dissenting, says of the majority opinion: 

The injustice of the conclusion points to the error of adopting it. 
It takes invested wealth and reads it into the Constitution as a favored 
and protected class of property, which can not be taxed without appor- 
tionment, whilst it leaves the occupation of the minister, the doctor, 
the professor, the lawyer, the inventor, the author, the merchant, thé 

¢, and all other forms of industry upon which the prosperity 

the people must subject to taxation without that condition, 

rul works out this result, which, it seems to me, stultifies the 

by making it an t of most grievous wrong, should 

y when, in order to do so, the decisions of this 

ions of the law writers and publicists, tradition, practice, 
and set policy of the Government must be overthrown. 


And concluding his able dissenting opinion says: 


It is, I submit, a po to be deplored that, after more than 100 
years of our natio: — aa after the Government has withstood the 
strain of foreign wars and the dread ordeal of civil strife, and its ple 
ha this court should consider itself com- 


The patriotic utterances of the dissenting judges in the 
income-tax decision will live in the minds and hearts of the 
American people, and in my judgment at an early date their 
opinions will be regarded as the law and the majority opinion 
will be discarded and set aside as the mistaken judgment of 
this high court. 

Judge Walter Clark, chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, one of the ablest judges of the South and of 
the country, in an address to the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, April 27, 1906, in discussing the action 
of the Supreme Court in declaring acts of Congress unconsti- 
tutional, says: 

Such er does not exist in any other country and never has. It 
is therefore not essential to our security. It is not conferred by the 
Constitution; but, on the contrary, the convention, as we have seen, 
after the fullest debate, four times, on four several da refused by a 
decisive vote to confer such power. The judges not only have never 
exercised such power in England, where there is no written constitu- 
tion, but they do not exercise it in France, Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
or in any other country which, like them, has a written constitution. 


A more complete denial of ular control of this Government could 
not have been conceived than power 


th 

already carried more than their 
ment. Under an untrue assumption of authority = by 39 dead men 
one man nullified the action of ponera and the P 


will of 75,000,000 of living people, 
the ty and labor of the country, by his sole vote, $1,300,000,000, 


whi ongress, in compliance with the public will and relying on 
previous decisions of the court, had dec: should be paid out of the 
ex incomes of the rich. 


In England one-third of the revenue is derived from the superfiuities 
of the very wealthy by the levy of income tax and a 
duated inheritance tax, increasing the 
ncome. The same system is in force in all other civilized 
In not one of them would the heriditary monarch venture to veto or 
declare null such a tax. In this country alone the people, speaking 
through their ess and with the approval of their Executive, can 
not put in force a single measure of any nature whatever with assur- 
ance that it shall with the approval of the courts; and its fail- 
ure to receive such approval is fatal, for, unlike the veto of the 
Executive, the unanimous vote of Congress Land the income tax came 
near receiving such vote) can not prevail against it. Of what avail 
shall it be if Congress conform to the popular demand and enact 
a “rate lation“ bill and the President ll approve it if five 
lawyers, holding office for life and not elected by the peeple, shali see 
fit to destroy it, as they did the income-tax law? Is such a government 


a reasonable one, and. can it be longer tolerated after 12 ears of 
experience have demonstrated the capacity of the ha or self- 
government? If five lawyers can negative the will of 100,000,000 of 


— then the art of government is ced to the selection of those five 
wyers. 

A power without limit, except in the views of the court, lies 
in the construction placed upon the fourteenth amendment, which 
passed, as everyone knows, soey to prevent discrimination against the 
colored race, has been constru by court to confer upon it juris- 
diction to hold any provision of any statute whatever “ not due process 
of law.” This draws the whole body of the reserved rights of the States 
into the maelstrom of the Federal courts, subject only to such forbear- 
ance as the Federal Supreme Court of the day or in any partieular 
case may see fit to exercise. The limits between State and Federal 
jurisdiction 


depend — 2 the views of five men at any given time, and 
we have a governmen ws, prescribed 


of men and not a government of 
rehand. 
exempted from its veto the police power 


At first the court generous! 
of the several States. But since then it has proceeded to set aside an 
act of the ture of New York restricting excessive hours of labor, 
which act had been sustained by the highest court in that great State. 
Thus labor can obtain no benefit from the growing humanity of the age, 
expressed by the 8 will in any State, if such statute does not meet 
the views of five elderly lawyers, selected by influences naturally an- 
tagonistic to the laboring classes and whose g and daily assecia- 
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tions certainly can not incline them in favor of restrictions upon the 
power of the employer. 


The vast politica 


is part; 

accountable to the people at the ballot box for his stewardship. If 

too, must account to their constituents. 
But the Federal judiciary ho a for life, and though popular sentiment 
should change the entire personnel of the other two groat departments 
of government, a whole generation must pass away ore the popia 
could get control of the judiciary, which possesses an irresponsible and 
unrestricted veto upon the action of the other departments—irre- 
sponsible because Impeachment has become impossible, and if it were 
possible it could not be invoked as to erroneous decisions unless cor- 
ruption were shown. 

he control of the policy of government is thus not In the hands of 
the people, but in the power of a small body of men not chosen by the 
peop e and holding for life. In many cases which might be mentioned, 

the court been elective, men not biased in favor of colossal wealth 
would have filled more seats upon the bench, and if there had been such 
decision as in the Income Tax case, long ere this, under the tenure of a 
term of years, new incumbents would have been chosen, who, retu 
to the former line of decisions, would have upheld the right of Congress 
to control the financial puo of the Government in accordance with 
the will of the people of this day and age, and not according to the 
shifting views which the court has imputed to janguage u by the 
majority of the 55 men who met in Philadelphia in 1787. 

t may be that this poms in the courts, however illegally grasped 
originally. has been tso long acquiesced in to be now questioned. If so. 
the only remedy which can applied is to make the jodses elective and 
for a term of years, for no people can permit its will to be denied and 
its destinies shabed by men it did not choose and over whose conduct 
it has no control, by reason of its having no power to change them and 
select other agents at the close of a fixed term. 

As far back as 1820 Mr. Jefferson had discovered the “ sapping and 
mining,” as he termed it, of the life-tenure, appointive Federal judi- 
ciary, owing no gratitude to the people for their appointment and fear- 
ing no inconvenience from their conduct, however arbitrary, in the dis- 
charge of such office. In short, they the autocratic power of 
absolute irresponsibility. “Step by step, one goes very far,” says the 
French proverb. This is true of the Federal judiciary. 1 7 their 
jurisdiction in 1801, when Marshall ascended the bench, and their juris- 
diction in 1906. The Constitution has been remade and rewritten by 
the judicial glosses put upon it. Had it been understood in 1787 to 
mean what it is construed to mean to-day, it is safe to say not a single 
State would have ratified it, 

As was sald a a great lawyer lately deceased, Judge Seymour D. 
Thompson, in 1891 (25 Am. Law Review, 288): “ Ir the proposition to 
make the Federal judiciary elective instead of appointive is once serl- 
ously discussed before the people, nothing can stay the growth of that 
sentiment, and it is almost certain that every session of the Federal 
Supreme Court will furnish material to stimulate that growth.” 

reat akrega tions of wealth know their own interests, and it is very 
certain that there is no reform and no constitutional amendment that 
they will oppose more bitterly than this. What, then, is the interest 
of all others in regard to it? 

For my pert I believe in popular government. The remedy for the 
halting, fway popular government which we have is more power to 
the people. When some one observed to Mr. Gladstone that the “ people 
are not always right,” he replied, “No; but they are rarely wrong.” 
When they are wrong their intelligence and their interests combine to 
make them correct the wrong. But when rulers, whether kings or life 
judges, or great corporations, commit an error against the interests of 
the masses, there is no such certainty of correction. 


The time may not be ripe when the election of supreme Fed- 
eral judges should be written in the Federal Constitution, but 
the time has come when the Constitution of the United States 
should be so amended as to forbid the appointment of Federal 
judges for life and a limitation be put upon their tenure of 
office; and at least the judges of the inferior or district Federal 
courts- should be either elected or appointed for a limited term 
of years. If the public is in that condition of mind in which it 
is ready to strike down life tenure in office, that condition is due 
in a large measure to appointments of men whose leanings are 
toward corporate wealth rather than the public will, and to 
the arbitrary abuse of power by Federal judges. 

Is it any wonder that there is a growing prejudice among 
the masses of the people against life tenure in office and against 
Federal courts, when by them the laws of the States and of the 
Nation are so readily set aside and declared null and void, 
ofttimes at the instance of great corporate interests that in their 
greed for gain forget the public welfare and bid defiance to the 
popular will? The unrest in the country is the outgrowth of 
accumulated wrongs unredressed. A change is demanded. A 
political revolution is abroad in the land. The conscience of 
the Nation has been quickened. A mighty protest against fur- 
ther domination by special interests is heard in all sections of 
the country. The rule of privilege is doomed. The day of the 
reactionary is drawing to a close, and the appeal for progressive 
and constructive legislation is finding a response in the halls of 
legislation. The cry of the masses for relief against the bur- 
dens of taxation, unequally distributed, is being heard and 
heeded by that party which alone can and will restore as an 
actual fact a government of the people, for the people, by the 
people. 

The Republic must be preserved by Democratic effort or 
socialism, the logical result of Republican misrule, will try its 
hand and new and untried doctrines and mere experiments in 
government be thrust to the front; and individual responsibility 
and self-reliance will give place to communism with all its 


attendant confusion. But if Democratic effort fail, the dawn of 
socialism will not be so forbidding as the further rule of selfish 
privilege. Corporate domination must end or Government own- 
ership of all public utilities will come. Before we go from 
one extreme to the other let us restore to power that party 
whose great history gives evidence and confidence to the coun- 
try that in the triumph of Democratic principles lies the safety 
of the Republic. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from New York to use some of his time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is the gentleman from Alabama going to use 
the balance of this hour he has entered upon? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no one on the floor now that 
cares to go on, and I prefer that the gentleman from New York 
should use some of his time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have some difficulty in keeping my orators 
on the floor, but I will yield one hour to the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Provury]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, this is not a political question, 
or, at least, it is not a partisan question. I apprehend that 
every man will find his alignment in this matter determined 
very much by his early surroundings, his natural sympathies, 
and his early education. I am going to discuss this question for 
the time that has been allotted to me freely, frankly, as I see it, 
without any reference to what anybody else thinks or without 
reference to what criticism it may bring to me. 

Now, as I said, the alignments in this case will rest very 
largely on our early surroundings. I remember when a boy my 
father and myself used to saw logs in the timber, and when-we 
got ready to go home at night we put the tools in a sack and 
strung them on a handspike and carried them home. I always 
noticed that my good old father gave me the long end of the 
handspike, and I honor to this day his memory for that thing. 
There are people in this world who, when they find that one 
man is a little bit weaker than another, insist on giving him 
the short end of the handspike and make him carry the heavier 
part of the load. I am not in favor of that policy. 

Taxes are the involuntary contribution made by the citizens 
to their government for the protection of their persons and their 
property. All agree that these contributions should be in pro- 
portion to the protection received, and every humane man will 
concede that it ought to bear some relation to the ability to 
contribute. A rich man ought to contribute more than a poor 
man, because he has more property to protect and is better able 
to contribute. 

Keeping these propositions clearly in mind, let us analyze our 
system of national taxation. 

There are two systems of taxation in general use in this coun- 
try and in foreign countries, One is known as direct taxation, 
in which men are taxed either in proportion to the property 
they own or the income they receive; the other, an indirect 
or consumption tax. When our forefathers were shaping our 
Constitution they chose, in a general way, the indirect method 
of taxation for the Federal Government and gaye to the States 
the direct method. This was done at the time largely on ac- 
count of the fact that indirect taxes can be collected without 
knowledge by the donor of the amount that he is paying, 
and hence it can be collected usually without friction, while by 
the direct method of taxation the taxpayer knows the amount 
and usually pays it all at a time, and therefore feels its burden. 
And this method is apt to create friction and irritation. As the 
Federal Government had not then been formed, and as it was 
feared the people would not have the same loyalty toward the 
new Federal Government that they had toward thei: State gov- 
ernment, it was deliberately designed that this indirect method 
of taxation should be largely preserved for the Nation. It was 
thought that the people would not feel heavily the burden of 
this taxation. So wisely did they choose and so successfully 
has this propaganda been taught that many have now been led 
to believe that this method of taxation enriches instead of im- 
poverishes. It may as a protection but never as a revenue 
measure. : 

I might as well say here, for the benefit of my, Democratic 
friends, that there is no possible application of their theory of 
a tariff for revenue only which can relieve itself from the criti- 
cism that it is nothing in the world but a burden, without any 
benefit in return for it. My Republican friends on this side, 
while admitting, I think, as freely as I do the burden of this 
taxation, at the same time, by their very ingenious and wise 
method of making it a protection to the man who pays it, make 
it, in a sense, an equation that is at least tolerable. 

It is true that under the Constitution the Federal Govern- 
ment has power to levy direct taxes, provided they are dis- 
tributed among the States in proportion to population. But 
the inevitable inequalities resulting front such a plan of taxa- 
tion are so gross and flagrant as to absolutely debar any use 
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whatever of that method. So practically the only taxing power 
the Federal Government has is that allowing it to collect duties, 
imposts, and excises. Practically all the money collected by 
the Government is from two sources—custom duties and in- 
ternal revenue. These taxes are paid by the individual, not in 
proportion to his property nor in proportion to his ability to 
pay them, but, barring negligible quantities and a few excep- 
tional instances, they are paid in direct proportion to the 
amount consumed by the taxpayer and those dependent upon 
him. The poor man pays as much as the rich man if he uses 
as many of the taxed goods, and he pays more if he uses more. 
I. know there are those who claim the consumer does not pay 
the tax, and there are a few instances in which that is true, 
but, on the whole and as a general rule, the man who consumes 
the article pays the tax, and there is not a writer on political 
economy who does not now both recognize and announce this 
rule. It is easily demonstrable both as to our income and our 
duty tax. Take, for instance, the internal revenue on cigars. 

The man who makes the cigars, after computing the cost of 
material and labor, adds’ the Federal revenue tax and then 
sells them to the wholesaler at enough to equal these items and 
a reasonable profit to himself. It is true he pays the tax in the 
first instance, but when he sells them to the wholesaler he gets 
it back. It is true, then, that at that time the wholesaler pays 
it, but when he sells them to the retailer he gets his money 
back, and then the retailer has paid it. The retailer then sells 
them to the consumer, and he gets his money back, so the 
retailer has not paid it.; it is passed on to the consumer. When 
he smokes the cigar he has nobody to get the tax back from, 
and he is the man who has finally paid the tax. 

And this is true of every article upon which an internal- 
revenue tax is levied. This is equally true of customs duties. 

We have just been discussing the sugar schedule on which 
there is a tariff duty of $1.95 outside of that coming from Cuba. 
When the importer brings this sugar into this country he has 
to pay this tax, and for the time being it may be said that he 
has paid it, but when he sells it to the wholesaler he includes 
this item in the price and gets it back, so, then, he hasn’t paid 
the tax, but the wholesaler has. The wholesaler then sells it to 
the retailer, including this item in the price. Then the whole- 
saler gets back the tax, and the retailer has paid it. The re- 
tailer then sells it to the consumer, and he includes this tax in 
the price. Then he gets back the taxes he has paid when the con- 
sumer has paid him. But the consumer and his family eats up 
the sugar and they have got no one from whom they can get 
back the tax they have paid. And, therefore, the ultimate con- 
sumer is the one who has actually paid the tax. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The gentleman should direct his remarks 
to the other side of the House. 

Mr. PROUTY. No; my good friends on the Democratic side 
of the House, some of them, need it just as badly as they do on 
the other side. When you levy a tax based upon revenue, you 
are collecting in the same proportion from the rich and the 
poor as do these gentlemen on the Republican side, so far as 
that is concerned. 

Take, again, the imported cloth in a suit of clothes. The im- 
porter brings it in and pays the duty or tax; he sells it to the 
wholesale merchant and includes in the price the duty. He 
has then got back the tax and has not paid it. He is out noth- 
ing on account of the tax. The wholesaler sells it to the mer- 
chant tailor, and in the sale includes the duty. He has got the 
tax back and is therefore out nothing, but the merchant tailor 
has paid it, The merchant tailor makes a suit of clothes, and 
in the price of the suit he figures in the cost of the cloth, the 
duty included. So, he has got back his money and hasnot paid 
the tax. The fellow that has bought the suit of clothes has paid 
it, and as he wears out the clothes he has no one from whom 
he can be reimbursed, and he therefore pays the tax. 

And this is true of pepper and every other item upon which a 
tariff is levied, whether for revenue or protection, barring, of 
course, a few negligible quantities and phenomenal cases. 

From this it will be seen that so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned its vast revenues are gathered in from the 
people who finally consume the articles upon which an internal 
or tariff duty is levied. And that, too, without the slightest 
reference to the ability to pay or to the protection of the prop- 
erty owned. 

I assert that on the whole the moderately poor of the coun- 
try pay more per capita for the support and defense of this Gov- 
ernment than do the opulent rich. Why? The opulent rich 
seldom have big families. The moderately poor usually raise 
large families and therefore are the larger consumers. I assert 
that this method of taxation is grossly unfair and unjust, and 
I am quite surprised that my Democratic friends desire to per- 
petuate this system, when its sole and only purpose, according 
to their doctrine, is the collecting of reyenue. It is the most 
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unjust, unfair, and inequitable system that has ever been de- 
vised by mortal man. It was apparently designed to collect 
the expenses of the Government off of the poor without letting 
them know it. 

I hold in my hand the names of 51 multimillionaires, with the 
amount of their reputed wealth, as follows: 


List from Munsey’s Scrap Book of June, 1906, presenting the property 
‘ owned by s of the very richest persons of the United States. 


E 


1 $600, 000, 000 
2 300, 000, 000 
3 300, 000, 000 
4 150, 000, 000 
5 100, 000, 000 
6 100, 000, 000 
7 100, 000, 000 
8 100, 000, 000 
9 100, 000, 000 
10 80, 000, 000 
11 80, 000, 009 
12 75, 000, 009 
13 75, 000, 000 
14 60, 000, 000 
15 60, 000, 000 
- 16 50, 000, 000 
17 50, 000, 000 
18 50, 000, 009 
19 50, 000. 000 
20 40, 000, 000 
21 40, 000, 000 
22 40, 000, 000 
23 40,000, 000 
24 40,000, 000 
25 40,000, 000 
26 ý - 35,000,000 
27 | George Gould.. 35, 000, 000 
20 J. 3 Armo 30, 000, 000 
E Gerry . 30, 000. 000 

30 R 30, 000, 000 
31 H. F 30, 000, 000 
32 30, 000, 000 
83 30, 000, 000 
34 25, 000, 000 
35 25, 000, 000 
36 25, 000, 000 
37 20, 000, 000 
38 20, 000, 000 
39 20, 000, 000 
40 20, 000, 000 
41 20, 000, 000 
42 20, 000, 000 
43 20, 000, 000 
44 20, 000, 000 
45 k Pabst.. 20, 000, 000 
46 liam D. Sloane 20, 000, 000 
47 B. Leeds 20, 000, 000 
48 | James P. Duke 20, 000, 000 
49 20, 000, 000 
50 | George W. Vanderbilt... Rallroads 20,000, 000 
61 | Fred W. Vanderbilt. S 20, 000, 000 


These men own in the aggregate about 83.500, 000,000 of prop- 
erty, and it is said that they control about $35,000,000,000. The 
report of the Bureau of Commerce and Labor of the same date 
showed that the approximate wealth of the United States was 
$107,000,000,000, so these 51 people own and control practically 
one-third of the entire wealth of the United States. Now, I will 
venture the statement that these men, with their vast wealth, 
do not pay the Federal Government for its support and for its 
defense of their persons and yast properties as much as an equal 
number of section hands on the Pennsylvania Railroad, who are 
heads of families. 

Take the first man on the list—John D. Rockefeller, at that 
time reputed to be worth $600,000,000, with a reputed income of 
$60,000,000 a year. - 

I have living near me at home a section man that has eight 
children with an actual income of $504 a year. Now, I will 
wager everything I have that this section man pays more for 
855 support of the Federal Government than does John D. Rocke- 
eller. 

Now, let us analyze for a minute. Where do our taxes come 
from to support the Federal Government? From internal reve- 
nue and tariff duties. 

Now, what are the items from which we collect internal- 
revenue duties principally? Spirits, tobacco, and oleomargarine. 

Now, my friend, Rockefeller does not smoke, he does not chew, 
he does not drink, he does not take snuff, and he does not eat 
oleomargarine, and therefore he does not pay a cent to the 
Federal Government on its internal-revenue tax. I am sorry 
to say that my section hand friend uses a small amount of all 
of those items and therefore pays the tax on them. 

Mr. BURLESON. I do not know about that. What is the 
gentleman’s authority for his statement? Oleomargarine is one 
of the most wholesome and nutritious food products which is 
being manufactured. 
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Mr. PROUTY. I am glad to find somebody on that 
the House who is ready to stand up here and defend 
margarine Trust. I am not. 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman will find an overwhelming 
majority on this side who are ready to defend untaxed oleo- 
margarine—— 

Mr. PROUTY. I have already learned, to my sorrow, that I 
may expect anything from the stupendous majority of that side 
of the House. 

Mr. BURLESON. Which will be largely supplemented by 
votes on your side of the Chamber. 

Mr. PROUTY. That may be prediction enly. I have seen 
men on that side make predictions that failed to come true. 

Mr. BURLESON. This particular one will be justified, how- 
eyer, and that, too, in the near future. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Just as soon as I finish the sentence I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOWMAN. That is one reason why he is there. 

Mr. PROUTY. There are fellows who do not do any of those 
things who are just as poor. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Not many that I know of. 

Mr. PROUTY. You live in a mighty prosperous country, if 
that is true. 3 

Mr. BOWMAN. I surely do. 

Mr. PROUTY. I live in a country where very few men par- 
take of one of the articles which I have named. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PROUTY. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. The statistics show that the gentleman’s 
State has a larger per capita wealth than any other State in 
the Union. 

Mr. PROUTY. I agree with you on that, sir, and yet the 
same statistics, I am sorry to say, show that the average income 
of the people of my State is only a little over $600. And yet I 
am prepared to say that the people of my State, with an average 
income of $600 a year, pay more per capita than does John D. 
Rockefeller for the support of this great Government that lends 
its entire power in the support of his vast property. ‘The 
Armies and Navies of the United States are always held in 
readiness to defend his holdings in every quarter of the globe. 

Now, I am going to take up the other proposition. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to ask the gentleman how he figures 
that the people of his State pay so much more than the average 
of the Federal revenue tax? 

Mr. PROUTY. I have not said that. I said that they paid 
more on an average than John D? Rockefeller did. That is all 
I said. I am going to stand on that proposition until some- 
body knocks me down with a hard fact. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PROUTY. Certainly, but do not take too much of my 

time. 
Mr. POWERS. Do you not favor the tax on whisky, and 
tobacco, and oleomargarine, and is not the tax on those articles 
` levied, for one reason, to discourage their use because of the 
fact that they are detrimental to morals and health? 

Mr. PROUTY. I am not going to turn from this discussion 
in order to deliver a temperance lecture, although I can. I am 
discussing a revenue policy, pure and simple, and not tem- 
perance. 

Now, take the articles upon which tariff duties are levied. 
There is sugar. I venture the assertion that my section hand 
and his family use 10 pounds of sugar to 1 used by the dys- 
peptic Rockefeller and his good wife, and therefore he pays 10 
times as much tax to the Federal Government. And this is 
true of pepper and every other article of food on the tax lists, 
and this is largely true of wearing apparel. 

My section man and his good wife and eight boys and girls 
Wear out more boots and shoes, more hats, more pants, more 
coats, more dresses, more neckties, more collars than does my 
peripatetic friend J. D. and his good wife. If the reports in 
the newspapers are to be credited, J. D. has most of his clothes 
made for himself and his wife in Paris, which he brings in duty 
free; and I saw by the papers that the last time he was in 
Paris he bought wigs enough to last him the rest of his life. 
[Laughter.] 4 

Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether, in making the comparison of the section hand with 
John D. Rockefeller, wherein he makes the section man pay 
more for the support of the Government than John D. Rocke- 
feller—I want to know if he means to say that the difference 
is brought about because the section man that he speaks of 
chews and drinks? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. PROUTY. Everything that he consumes and eats and 
drinks on which there is a duty or revenue tax. 

Mr. FOWLER. Now, I ask if it is not a fact that the section 
man pays more because of what he eats and wears to the 
General Government for its support than John D. Rockefeller? 

Mr. PROUTY. Oh, I have just covered that point. If the 
8 does not understand it I can not afford to take time 

o repeat it. 


Mr. FOWLER. Yes; but you wound up with his chewing and 
smoking in making the distinction. I want to separate them. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PROUTY. Well, take your time and separate them. Do 
not take that out of my time. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. FOWLER. Now, if the gentleman will vote as he talks, 
he will be all right. {Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. PROUTY. The gentleman should not undertake to make 
a speech in my time. 

So I repeat the statement that I made a few minutes ago, that 
J. D. Rockefeller does not pay to the Federal Government for 
his own protection, or the protection of his vast properties, as 
much as does this poor section man with his big family. John 
D. Rockefeller does not pay as much out of his income of 
$60,000,000 as does this man out of his income of $504. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. PROUTY. Certainly. 

Mr. JACKSON. Of course the gentleman from Iowa does 
ec 3 the corporate tax paid under the last Republican 

w 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; I do. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman would not contend that the 
scheme 

Mr. PROUTT. Oh, I have not time to let the gentleman 
make an argument. The gentleman can get as much time for 
himself as I have. 

Mr. JACKSON. Oh, the gentleman need not be uneasy about 
his position / 

Mr. PROUTY. Iam not. Take for example the case-of John 
D. Rockefeller. Practically every bit of money that he gets— 
all his income—has been tithed first for the revenue tax on the 
corporate income before it reaches him. In other words, take 
the Standard Oil Co.; before he gets his dividends the company 
has been compelled to pay a revenue tax. Where did that com- 
pany get the money with which to pay not only his dividends 
but the tax? I answer, from the people that used his coal oil. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes; but the gentleman surely 

Mr. PROUTY. Pardon me, Mr. Jackson. I can not afford to 
stop in order that you may make an argument, but I will 
yield for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman will not let me ask him a 
question. The gentleman should be fair enough to admit that 
Mr. Rockefeller’s revenues are diminished by the amount of the 
tax given to the Federal Government? 

Mr. PROUTY. No. His amount is not diminished by the 
tax. Any man who has been watching this matter can see easily 
that if it is from Standard Oil enough is collected from the 
people that use oil to cover expense, tax, and dividends. Having 
as they do a practical monopoly, they do not allow the tax to 
interfere with dividends. They just raise the price to the con- 
sumer enough to equal the tax. If the dividends are from 
railroad stocks or other public-service corporations it is just as 
true. The public pays the fares that cover the tax to the Gov- 
ernment and the dividend to Rockefeller. If there was no tax 
the fares could be less. The public therefore pays the corpora- 
tion tax—not Rockefeller. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman let me 
ask him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this bill provide that an individual 
drawing dividends from a corporation which pays the corpora- 
tion tax shall be exempted from the tax provided to be collected 
under the bill? 

Mr. PROUTY. Oh, if the gentleman has followed me cor- 
rectly, he will have noticed that I am not either criticizing or 
championing this bill. I am discussing the principles upon 
‘which we should base an income tax and the reasons why it 
should be done. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am asking you whether the bill itself so 


provides. 
Mr. PROUTY. Oh, I have not stopped to consider that. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Then you have not read the bill? 

Mr. PROUTY. Oh, yes; I have. But it would take me half 
an hour to go over the authorities and decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to give you a fair discussion on 
that; and I have not the time for that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the bill now under discussion say 
this < 

Mr. PROUTY. No; I have answered the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. I can not stop for a debate. What I said was this—— 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; I can not stop, Mr. Jacxson. I know 
you can never stop asking questions; otherwise I would yield. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, what I was trying to say is this: That we ought to have 
a system that would enable the Congress to pass a law that 
would distribute the burdens of taxation with some reference 
and some relation to the amount of property that a man has, 
or at least the amount of protection he has received from the 
Government, and, according to my theory, in accordance with 
his ability to bear the burdens of the Federal Government. 
[Applause. ] : 

Mr. BOWMAN. Now, you are getting down to bedrock. 

Mr. PROUTY. Now, when our forefathers started on this 
system it was not a bad one. Our people were none of them 
yery poor and none of them were very rich. But with the ad- 
vancement of our civilization, with the vast accumulations of 
property, with the enormous incomes that some have, with the 
corresponding poverty brought to others, the present system is 
made practically intolerable, whether you found it upon the 
basis of a protective tariff or upon the basis of a tariff for 
revenue only. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCatt stated on the floor of the House the other day 
that the per capita tax for the Federal Government was about 
$7. That is about correct. This makes my section hand pay 
$70 per year as taxes for the support of the Federal Goyern- 
ment. My friend J. D. possibly pays $14, but I seriously doubt 
that. If we had an income tax of 1 per cent on incomes above 
$5,000, J. D. would pay $599,950, which I submit is not out of 
proportion to the protection received for his vast properties. 
But not a dollar of this comes out of his necessities or even 
luxuries. But when you take $70 out of the meager income of 
the poor man, with his large family, you take it out of the neces- 
sities of life. It means privation and want. It means children 
poorly fed and thinly clad. It means children going to school 
with holes in their shoes, holes in their stockings and in their 
pants fore and aft. It means the taking of the children out of 
school at tender years and crowding them into the factory to 
help splice out the family living. It means sick children and 
no doctor. It means that the wan, gaunt specter of dread and 
want accompanies the holy stork. It means real pinching, 
poverty, and distress. 

Such a system as that is intolerable and indefensible as a 
just system of collecting a revenue. It violates every principle 
of equity and equality. It puts the burdens upon those least 
able to bear them and practically relieves those who are best 
able to carry them. And I am simply shocked at the statements 
so frequently made on that side of the Chamber that they are 
going to convert this system of tariff duties into a pure revenue 
measure. I, for one, am prepared to say that when this system 
is no longer needed to protect American labor against competi- 
tion from the cheap labor of Europe and Asia, when it is no 
longer needed to protect American industries from the ruinous 
competition of the Old World, when it is no longer needed to 
protect American manhood and womanhood and American 
standard of living, when it is no longer needed to prevent 
American labor from becoming Japanesed” or “ Chinesed,” I 
am prepared to abolish it and substitute a system that will 
approximate justice—one that will levy burdens with some ref- 
erence, at least, to the benefits received and the ability to pay. 

Now, what is the system that will approximate these condi- 
tions? In my opinion a well graduated income tax levied on the 
excess above a fair living income. Such a tax would be just. 

First. Because it only requires the payment of a small per 
cent of that portion of the income above that which is fairly 
necessary for the support of oneself and family. 

Second. The effect of such a tax is to levy it upon every 
man substantially in proportion to the amount of his productive 
property. 

Third. It places the burden of taxation upon the shoulders 
of those best able to bear them. 

No one can feel seriously the burden of taxation when he is 
only required to pay into the Federal Treasury a small per 
cent of the amount of his income above a fair living price. 


Under our system now, the poor man has to take from the 
necessities of life to pay his share to the support of the 
Federal Government. Under the income tax suggested, no man 
would have to pay any tax until his necessities were fairly 


provided for. If I have an income of $10,000 a year, and 
myself and family can live comfortably and respectably on 
$5,000 a year, what possible harm can it do me or my family to 
pay a part of that $5,000 to the support of the Government that 
furnishes me and my property protection? 

How different would be the burden imposed upon John D. 
Rockefeller if he had to pay 1 per cent on $60,000,000, which 
would be $600,000, to that of the section man who now pays out 
$70 out of his $504. John D. Rockefeller would still have left to 
live on during the whole year the sum of $59,400,000, while 
the section hand would only have $434 with which to feed, 
clothe, educate, and care for his family of 10. I repeat that no 
man can be oppressed with a fair income tax. If he does not 
make $5,000 a year he can not be compelled to pay anything. If 
Providence and his country are so good to him as to enable him 
to make more, it can not possibly be a burden to him to pay 
part of it in support of his Government. 

But this brings us to the legal question. Some believe that 
under the Constitution and the decisions of our Supreme Court 
that Congress has no power to pass a revenue measure like the 
one now under consideration, and that the only way that this 
matter can be reached is by an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, expressly conferring that authority on Congress. 
There are others, however, who believe there is room under the 
Constitution, as interpreted by our Supreme Court, to allow 
Congress to levy a tax of this character, and I understand our 
distinguished President to be one of that number. In his letter 
of acceptance of July 28, 1908, he said: 

The Democratic platform demands two constitutional amendments, 
one providing for an Income tax and the other for the election of Sen- 
ators by the people. In my judgment an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion for an income tax is not necessary. I believe that an income tax, 
when the protective system of customs and the internal-revenue tax 
shall not furnish income enou for governmental need, can and 
should be devised which, under the decision of the Supreme Court, will 
conform to the Constitution. 

In the case of Pollock against The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co., decided in the One hundred and fifty-seventh United States, 
page 429, the Supreme Court of the United States held the in- 
come tax of 1904 invalid and unconstitutional, because, as they 
construed it, it levied a direct tax on the rents or income of real 
estate, and because it levied a tax upon the income derived from 
municipal bonds. At that hearing the court was equally divided, 
four and four, upon the question as to whether Congress could 
levy an income tax derived from other sources. 

Subsequently attorneys for the appellants filed a motion for a 
rehearing in that case for the final determination of the unset- 
tled questions. And the Government, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Olney, entered an appearance and asked that the whole 
case be reopened and reargued, not only upon the points unde- 
cided, but upon the whole question, which petition for a rehear- 
ing was granted on the part of the Supreme Court. 

In the meantime the vacancy in the court had been filled by 
the recovery of Justice Jackson, making the full bench of nine 
members present. As the court had stood four to four in the 
first decision, it was generally supposed that Justice Jackson 
would be the controlling factor in the decision. And while in 
the final case he yoted with Harlan, White, and Brown to sup- 
port the constitutionality of the tax, one of the judges that had 
formerly voted with them turned over and voted with Chief 
Justice Fuller, thus making the court stand five for the uncon- 
stitutionality and four for the constitutionality of the act. 

The opinions in this case appear in One hundred and fifty- 
eighth United States Reports, beginning on page 601 and ending 
on page 715. ‘These pages, including, as they do, the briefs of 
counsel, the opinion of Chief Justice Fuller, and the dissenting 
opinions of Harlan, White, Brown, and Jackson, constitute, in 
my opinion, a record of the greatest legal battle that was ever 
8 in American jurisprudence. It was a battle of legal 

ants. 

In that struggle, as he always did, Justice. Harlan put upon 
the Constitution-such a construction as he believed would pro- 
tect the rights of the masses of people against the force and 
advantage of accumulated wealth. On page he says: 

But the court takes care to say that there is no question as to the 
validity of any part of the Wilson Act, except those sections ice 
for a tax on incomes. Thus something is saved for the 1 an 
maintenance of the Government. It nevertheless results that those 
parts of the Wilson Act that survive the new theory of the Constitution 


evolved by these cases are those imposing burdens on the great bod 


y of 
the American ple who derive no rents from real estate and who are 
not so fortunate as to own invested personal 
or stocks of corporations that hold within 
tire business 


of the country. 


roperty, such as the bonds 
eir control almost the en- 
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Such a result is one to be aa deplored. It can not be regarded 
otherwise than as a disast he country. The decree now passed 
dislecates—principall nature—a sover- 
eign pones . granted to 


tions. It so interprets constitutional provisions ben ggg desi; 
2 the slave property against oppressive as to give privi- 
eges and immunities never contemplated by the 9 —5 of the Gov- 


ernment. 


a ve enacted a 
fiat ble to 8 objections. But the serious aspect of the present 
decision is that a new 1 of the Constitution it so ties 
the hands of the legislative branch of the Government that without an 
amendment of that instrument, or unless this court at some future 
time should return to the old theory ak pe Constitution, Con moan 
not subject to taxation, however he needs or * 
sities of the Government, either the invested. perso nal property of the of the the 
country, stocks, bonds, and investments of kinds, or neome 
from. the renting of real es tate, or pa the yield of personal p:i ee 
erty, except by the grossly unequal and unjust rule of apportionment 
among the States. Thus undue and disproportioned burdens are placed 
upon the many, while the few, safely intrenched behind the rule of 
apportionment among the States on the basis of numbers, are per- 
mitted to evade their share of the responsibility ato the support of the 
Government ordalned for the protection of the rights of all. 
I can not assent to an interpretation of the Constitution that im- 
essential and cripples the just powers of the National Government in the 
tial matter of taxation and at the —.— time discriminates against 


ter part of the le of our country. 
the. greater cal effect of the decision to-day ‘4s to give to certain kings 


of property a position of favoritism and advanta co: t with the 
PUAA AER al —.—— of our social organization and to invest them 
with er and influence that mag (ey th perilous 2 that portion of the 
American people upon whom rests part of the burdens of the 


larger 
Governieant — PE geo ought — * to oy subjected 2 the e 
aggrega wea any more than the property of the coun 
be at the mercy of the lawless. 


Under the interpretation given the Constitution by the deci- 
sion of the majority of the court, a man might own a million 
acres of productive real estate, or a thousand business blocks 
and skyscrapers, and yet could not be made to pay a eent for 
the support of the General Government by the application of 
any practical method. He might own all the stocks and bonds 
of all the railways of the United States; he might own all the 
bonds—State, county, and municipal—of the United States, and 
yet under that interpretation could not be made to pay a cent 
to the support of the Federal Government. I thought then, and 
I think now, that the decision of the majority of the court was 
wrong, and that the dissenting opinions of Harlan, Brown, 
White, and Jackson were right. 

Justice Brown, in his dissenting opinion, says: 


Even the specter of socialism gt conjured up to frighten Congress 


from laying taxes u the people in proportion to their ability to bar 
them. * While I I have no doubt tha will find nee 
means of 8 the present in some mo- 


crisis, my fear that 
ment of poker —.— 3 decision will rise up to frustrate its will 
and paralyze its it N se rove the first toward 
—— mergence of of the Uperkles of in a sordid despotism of 
we 
Justice Jackson, in his dissenting opinion, on page 705, sore: 


The practical opara non of the decision Is not only to disregard th 
at principle of equality in taxation, but the further principle that 
fn"the Pca sf es tare for, for the 3 of the Government the bur- 


those having the most ability to 
them. This decision, in r z 


bear in relieving the ci havin the t ile h sp 
resu reliev e ens grea er „ e 
on are made to fall” 


burdens of taxa most heavily and 2 
upon those having the least ability to pay. 

Justice White, in his dissenting opinion, on page 712, said: 

The —— of the decision points to the error of adopting it. It 
takes invested wealth and reads it N the Constitution as a favored 
—— e neg class of property which can not be taxed without appor 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. PROUTY. I will yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman will find the report of that 
case where one of the judges, now the chief justice of the court, 
declared that that decision of the Supreme Court was an addi- 
tional amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; that runs through all the dissenting 
opinions. That decision, however, ended the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government to reach that class of property for taxation 
until 1909, when Congress inserted in the Payne-Aldrich bill 
section 38, providing for an income tax en corporations. This 
act was attacked in the same manner and for the same reasons 
as the act of 1894. 

But the Supreme Court, in the case of Flint v. The Stone- 
Tracy Co., reported in the Two hundred and twentieth United 
States Reports, page 107, sustained the constitutionality of that 
section. It is now claimed by supporters of this bill that the 
Supreme Court in that case laid down a rule broad enough to 
support the income provision of this bill. I wish that I could 
concur in that opinion, but I can not after a most careful study 
of the case. 


works out a 


It is true that the Supreme Court in the Flint case holds that 
section 38 levies an income or occupation tax, and does not sus- 
tain the tax on the ground that it is a franchise tax. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Will the gentleman from New York give me 
10 minutes more tine? 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose so if the gentleman is going to yield 
it all away. 

Mr. PROUTY. Well, I will yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee; I like to discuss legal questions. 

Mr. HULL. Did the gentleman read the Spreckels decision in 
connection with the suit on which it was based and also in 
connection with the Flynt case? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; I have read them. 

Mr. HULL. The basis of the doctrine on which this bill is 
predicated was the holding in the Spreckels case. 

Mr. PROUTY. There is where lawyers will disagree, as they 
seem to in the Pollock case. But in the Pollock case the court 
held that the income-tax law was invalid largely becuuse it was 
a tax upon property owned, the income from owned property. 
ert GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. PROUTY. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Has not the Supreme Court always 
held that an occupation tax was valid? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; a pure occupation tax; but anyone who 
va candidly study this bill can hardly say it is a pure occupa- 

on tax. 

If you will turn again to page 161 of the same report you will 
find the distinction clearly and accurately made. The court 
says: 

The thing taxed is not the mere dealing in merchandise 

As is undertaken to be . in this ease 
in which the actual transac one: sae oe the same, whether a — 
by individuals or 5 but the tax is laid upon the ai ey 
. rr a Sis 
firms or individuals. : R 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. HULL. I want to ask the gentleman if the court, in 
saying that, was not simply combating the contention of the com- 
plaining party to the effect that the classification was a harsh 
and arbitrary one which imposed this tax en corporations, while 
it exempted individuals and copartnerships doing the same busi- 
ness in the same manner, and the Supreme Court answered by 
saying that Congress found the basis of classification and wrote 
it into the statute. 

Mr. PROUTY. Pardon me, but I can not submit for a speech. 
I will answer the gentleman’s question by referring down to a 
latter part of the same paragraph, from which I ee 
ti 5 as in N direct ann athe se 1 

W. 
. of its ownership. 7” Property ok 5 ey be 

I am not going to discuss whether the Supreme Court, in the 
Flint case, was right or wrong. 

On page 150 the Supreme Court says: 

In the present case the tax js not le unless there carry. 
on or cing of —— in the — and and thine made — 
occasiom for the tax, measured by the standard ibed. The differ- 
ence between the acts is not merely nominal but 1 rests upon substantial 
differences between the mere ownership of property and the actual 
doing of business in a certain way. 

Then, again, on page 151, the court says: 

The tax under reser waning oe as we have construed the statutes, may 
be described as an excise upon the particular privilege of doing business 
in a corporate capacity. 

I am wholly unable to understand how any lawyer can claim 
that the language of the Supreme Court in the case of Flint v. 
the Stone-Tracy Co. would uphold the provisions of the present 
bill. But I am nevertheless in favor of the passage of the bill 
and putting 1t squarely up to the Supreme Court again. Chief 
Justice White is now the only one upon the bench who was on 
the bench at the time of the hearing of the Pollock case. There 
are eight new members now on that bench, and I do not believe 
that it would be judicial sacrilege to express the hope, or even 
the belief, that enough of those new members of the court en- 
tertain the broad views so forcefully expressed by Justices Har- 
lan, White, Brown, and Jackson, and would gladly unite with 
Chief Justice White in “restoring to the Constitution its old- 
time interpretation,” giving Congress power to levy burdens with 
some reference to ability to bear them. But in the meantime 
I profoundly hope the States will ratify the constitutional 
amendment now proposed. That would clothe Congress with 
power to pass a law reaching all classes of incomes. The pres- 
ent bill does not reach fully the situation. Hampered by the 


` 
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decision of the Supreme Court in the Pollock case, even as 
limited by the Flint and Spreckels cases, the framers of this 
bill have been compelled to leave untouched for taxation the in- 
dividual incomes derived from real estate, municipal bonds, and 
other fixed investments. I hope soon to be able to vote for a 
bill that will tax all incomes from whatever source derived. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire at the outset to con- 
gratulate my distinguished friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. HULL], the author of this bill, upon the ex- 
cellence of the work which by patient toil and profound study 
he has wrought and laid before this House. It marks a distinct 
advance in the use of the taxing power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is true progressiveism, moving along intelligent, on- 
servative, and well-defined lines. 

It is not surprising that we find many of those on the Re- 
publican side of the Chamber standing in opposition to this 
method of taxation. In so doing they are entirely consistent 
with their party's course throughout its history. They are 
thoroughly in line with their platform of 1888, wherein that 
party declared that before it would trench upon the protective 
tariff system of the country it would reduce the excise tax upon 
dealing in tobaceo and intoxicating liquors. 

It is proper to-say, I think, that different motives control the 
Republican Members who are in opposition to this measure. 

Some of them are opposed to it because it is abhorrent, to 
them to tax wealth, but, I think, the great majority of those 
who are opposed to the bill are opposed to it because it threat- 
ens the protective tariff system which their party has nurtured 
so long. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not strange that the question of taxation 
has always been a central one throughout our Government’s 
history. The question of taxation—the taking of the substance 
accumulated by the people in order to sustain and support 
organized society—is and must be the chief concern of the 
members of that society 

The taxing function of a government is at once its most 
delicate and its most tremendous power. The Democratic Party 
has stood consistently by the principle that this delicate, dan- 
gerous but essential power was given for one purpose and one 
only—that is to enable the Government to live. We believe 
that it may justly collect from the citizen in return for the 
protection it assures him such of his substance (equality with 
his fellows in benefits and burdens to be maintained) as is 
essential to sustain the Government and enable it to perform 
those duties necessary to the preservation of his rights and 
liberties and the promotion of his well-being under the law and 
the Constitution, but not one penny more. The Republican 
Party has taught, and wrought into law the teaching, that this 
power may be so manipulated as not only to collect revenues 
for the Government, but also insure profits to individuals. 

The Republican Party organized as a sectional party, and gain- 
ing control of the country as such became early in its history 
the subservient agent of special interests and dedicated itself 
to their service. That party was the direct descendant of the 
Whig and Federal organizations. The Whig Party was its 
father; the Federal Party was its grandfather. It has devel- 
oped few of the virtues of its father, and in its very infancy it 
showed an inheritance of all the vices of its grandparent. It 
seized the taxing power of the Government, and to an extent 
far greater than its forbears dared to go it has exercised that 
power, not primarily to raise just sufficient revenue to sustain 
and support an economically administered Government, but in 
order to enable a few men to gather into their private coffers 
the substance of many. 

Mr. Chairman, it was the custom of ancient Rome to “farm 
out” the taxes imposed upon those who were subject to her 
imperial sway. For so much paid into her coffers an individual 
was granted the right to collect and retain the taxes of a 
province, and he in turn would sell to others the rights to this 
subdivision, and to that and behind these tax gatherers was 
thrown the force of Roman law and the power of Roman arms 
to grind from subject peoples the fruitage of their labor. 
‘Through long centuries she spread her sway and wrought her 
iron will, but the time came when she sought to cross the 
Rhine and bring beneath the Roman eagles the tribute of the 
tribes of ancient Germany. The world knows the result. To 
the north of the Lippe that proud Germanic race lured the 
legions of Varus and destroyed them utterly. They broke the 
force of Roman power and brought her prestige to the dust. 
They would not pay to a satrap of even mighty Rome. 

Those men who in the depths of the German wilderness 
spurned Rome and all her glory, humbled her pride, and broke 
the circle of her world-engulfing power were the progenitors of 
the mighty race which has builded and peopled this Republic. 
And yet to-day we see a great political party committed to the 


doctrine of farming out the taxes, as it were, of exerting the 
taxing power for the benefit of individuals, and we see that 
party supported by intelligent, honest men. 

Mr. Chairman, the protective-tariff system has had behind it 
the most ingenious and insidious influences that ever backed 
a cause. No political principle, no economic policy, no religious 
creed has ever drawn into the arena of debate and disputation 
nimbler, keener, or more incisive intellects than has this. 

When the Nation was young and but an agricultural coun- 
try—it having been England's policy to discourage manufac- 
tures in the colonies for the sake of her own trade—it was said 
that the Nation must stimulate its manufactories and that the 
people conid well afford to make the sacrifices required in order 
to develop her resources as a war measure. This was the 
soundest basis, let it be said, upon which fhe system ever 
rested, but long, long ago that ceased to be a reason. Then 
came the plea of minority. 

The people were told that they must protect infant industries; 
that the Government must be ward for newborn babes. This 
was plausible for a time, but at length they began to see whis- 
kers creeping out from beneath the swaddling clothes. The 
infants had become careless about shaving, and there was no 
infant's clothing to be seen hanging out on the wash line. A 
gentle hint was given to the powers that were that the public 
did not feel called upon to support these industries through a 
second childhood. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Then the ingenuity of Republican leadership developed an- 
other idea, and we were gravely informed that the protection 
was costing us nothing; that the foreigner paid the tax. Why. 
I remember when every Republican orator in the land tanght 
that, asserting it with a gravity and a seriousness that was 
astounding. No one thinks of teaching that to-day. The man 
who would make that statement to an intermediate class in the 
public schools of the country would be laughed to scorn. 

When the utter nonsense of this had become apparent there 
was developed the beautiful theory that by reason of prohibit- 
ing foreign importations our domestic production would be so 
stimulated that competition among the home manufacturers 
would reduce prices to the home consumer. The people listened 
and pondered; they said, “ Now, that seems reasonable; that is 
assuredly economic wisdom; at last the touchstone has been 
located; the economic truth of the ages has been discovered; 
the secret of the sphinx is ours.” They voted the Republican 
ticket, the Republican leadership smiled and hoisted the tariff 
some more. The masters of the Republican Party chuckled in 
their glee. The people settled down to await the coming com- 
petition, the farmer plowed and the carpenter drove his nails, 
the shoemaker plied his awl and the blacksmith wrought his 
daily task while the mothers of the land chanted their babies 
to slumber and to dreams with the new-found melody of— 

Hi gil o r Ean you cry, 
cheapen things by and by. 

The days passed 5 the years went by, and the consumer 
began to get impatient; he began to look about him. Some 
things were cheapened indeed, but when he compared them with 
world prices he found they had not cheapened enough. He 
sought for that promised competition and suddenly awoke to 
the fact that there was none. The day of the trust had come, 
and we were informed that the old aphorisms about competi- 
tion were antiquated and absurd in this modern day of Repub- 
lican economics. “ Why,” they said, “competition is ruinous; 
combination is the only hope of industrial integrity.” 

Given a tariff high enough to prevent the influx of foreign- 
made goods, the domestic producers proceeded to organize them- 
selves into divers corporations; then these corporations pro- 
ceeded to organize holding corporations and transfer the stock, 
which in most instances was pumped full of water, to these lat- 
ter, in trust, and the “trustees” fixed the prices, often at 
both the buying and selling ends of the line, and with compe- 
tition at home checked and foreign competition shut out by 
the tariff wall, the consumer stood “at the mercy of Tiberius.” 

Not only this, but the consumer awoke to another fact—that 
is, that the producer, whom he was taxing himself to favor, 
had one price upon his products for home folks, whose taxes 
he was getting, and a lesser price for that foreigner who once— 
in his dreams—paid the tax. 

His indignation began to creep up to the danger point, and 
once again the ingenious spirits in the Republican Party turned 
to their splendid imaginations for inspiration. It came. “Tis 
true,” they said, with an affectation of candor, “that the tariff 
is no longer necessary as a war measure; ‘tis true that the in- 
fant industries are full-grown bearded men; ’tis true we were 
mistaken about the foreigner paying the tax; tis true, tis 
pity, and pity ‘tis ‘tis true’ that we were deceived as to the 
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efficacy of domestic competition ; but, O citizens of the Republic, 
we must maintain the tariff for the benefit of American labor.” 

I heard of an American laborer who sought to buy a machine 
and wrote to an American manufacturer for the price. A 
stupid clerk by mistake sent him the export instead of the 
domestic price list. He did not notice this, and was surprised 
and delighted to find that he could obtain it cheaper than his 
neighbors had purchased by almost half. He sent in his order, 
and by return mail was advised of the error, and the domestic 
price was quoted nearly twice as great as that which it was 
proposed to charge the man abroad. Quite naturally he was 
puzzled, and he went to his protectionist Representative in 
Congress for an explanation. “ Why is this?” he said. “ Why 
should I be compelled to give twice as much labor—for my 
labor is my sole purchasing power—for that machine as the 
foreigner gives?” And his Representative responded, “ Why, 
my dear fellow, you must do that to protect American labor.” 
L[Laughter.] 

When Madame Roland was being led to the scaffold she 
gazed about her, and, divining the sordid and selfish ambitions 
which, in the name of liberty, were sending her and others to 
their deaths, exclaimed, O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes 
are committed in thy name!” à 

Looking around us at the sordid selfishness and grasping 
greed which has held this Republic with a strangle hold for 
near half a century, are we not tempted to copy her pathetic 
remark and exclaim, “O American Labor! American Labor! 
how many crimes are committed in thy name!” [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The grim humor of the situation began to dawn upon the 
American consumer, and the masters, quick to catch the first 
note of alarm, took up the American-labor cry, the full-dinner- 
pail argument, and to cap it all cried out in anguish: “ Oh, men, 
think of all these things and think then of that awful panic of 
1891, induced by the Democrats going into power two years 
after that, in 1893!” Iam waiting with some interest to see how 
long it will be after the Democratic victory, which is coming 
this year, before Republican orators will be charging the Demo- 
cratic Party with responsibility for the Roosevelt panic of 1907. 
{Applause and laughter.] 

“You shall have relief,“ they said. We can not touch the 
tariff, it is true, because of labor, but rely upon the Repub- 
lican Party. We will find a way. Assuredly, oh, most assur- 
edly! A new figure has arisen in this world; within him are 
blended all the virtues and all the wisdom of,the ages. Con- 
stitutions are nothing in his sight; before his tread all barriers 
fall; at his behest the rivers will run from the seas; the laws 
of supply and demand be restored or discontinued, as he may 
choose; the sun will stand still while he fights the battles of 
the Lord, and within four brief years you shall see the millen- 
nium; it is believed that T. Roosevelt may himself hold the 
proxy of the Messiah and represent him at the second coming. 
Who knows but that he is himself the Messiah reincarnated? 
He has not denied it. [Laughter.] At any rate he will punish 
these cruel malefactors of great wealth who have been guilty 
of exercising the business opportunities which our laws, by their 
favoritism, have offered them. Will you not, Teddy?“ Will 
I,” said Teddy, “will I? Watch me; I shall be delighted.” 
[Laughter.] = 

We have observed, of course, that Mr. T. Roosevelt, amid all 
his multitudinous activities, did not touch the tariff. Mr. 
Roosevelt was a wise man in his day and generation. He was 
able to assail “My dear Harriman,” but the tariff barons—not 
he. He unloaded the tariff proposition upon the expansive 
shoulders of the good-natured gentleman whom he selected to 
succeed him—for one term. 

Mr. Taft having been informed by Mr. Roosevelt that he was 
to take his place laughed in his good-natured way and went 
forth to make some speeches in 1907. The mutterings of the 
people had become a rumble. There must be a revision of the 
tariff in the interest of the consumers,” they said. “ Why cer- 
tainly,” responded the wise men of the East. Why certainly,” 
responded the leaders of the Republican Party. The gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. SERENO E. Payne, was then the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, to which tariff 
bills are referred in the House. He is not now,, but he was 
then. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] ‘ Why 
certainly,” said Mr. Payne, “we will revise the tariff“; and 
sometimes I think he really meant it. The distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Nelson W. Aldrich, was then 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, to which tariff 
bills are referred in the Senate. He is not now, but he was 
then. Under the Constitution revenue measures must origi- 
nate in the House, but the Senate can amend them. I can not 
positively vouch for it, but I have no doubt that Mr. Aldrich 


looked over the Senate and carefully took note of those who had 
been and were sure to be elected as Senators to the Sixty-first 
Congress, and then, “ Why certainly,” said Mr. Aldrich, “ there 
must be a reyision—a revision—of the tariff; strange I had 
not thought of that before; why certainly,” and he smiled. He 
met Mr. Taft and they talked awhile, and they both smiled. I 
imagine, also, that Mr. Smoot, of Utah, not then, but soon to 
go, upon the Senate Finance Committee, met them and they all 
three smiled. “Why certainly, certainly; Calpurnia hath had 
her sweeter dreams, and we must revise the tariff.” 

Mr. Taft, as I have said, went forth to make some speeches, ` 
and in the very heart of New England indicated that he favored re- 
vision downward. New England smiled and smiled and smiled. 

The Republican convention met and adopted a platform. Had 
the voters read it in the light of past experiences I do not be- 
lieve they would have permitted themselves to have been again 
deceived by campaign promises and stump-speech platitudes. 
When I was a schoolboy and studied logic I remember some- 
thing of a figure or a principle called “reductio ad absurdum.” 
The Republican Party’s platitudes often reminded me of it, but 
never was it brought as forcibly home to me as when I read the 
tariff plank of the Republican platform of 1908. If it had been 
serious it would have been ridiculous; being not serious, it was 
a criminal trifling with the hopes and aspirations and rights of 
a generous and patient people. It declared for a revision, but 
with no promise of reduction. It said the protective principle 
must be maintained, and that it could be best maintained by 
laying a duty sufficient to equal the cost of production at home 
and abroad and maintain a reasonable profit to the American 
producer. 

For sheer absurdity, among all the utterances of political 
platforms since parties began, I am committed to that. 

Difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, for- 
sooth! Why, gentlemen, Mr. Charles Emery, of that famous 
Tariff Board upon which the President relies, speaking at a 
banquet of the American Association of Woolen and Worsted 
1 in New York some time ago, is reported to have 
said: 

There are certain things that are very difficult to 
thing that, according to the platform OF the n Parte ont 

entally, that does not mean anything to me except that I have 
been given the job according to that platform—is to try to get the 
cost of production. I thank 7% all, gentlemen, that you did not laugh. 
I frankly say right here that this idea of settling things on cost alone 
is all nonsense. 

If cost could be obtained, what country would you take as 
the standard for the cost abroad in order to calculate the dif- 
ference? Germany, Japan, China, India, with all their different 
standards of labor? And, having settled upon a country, what 
factory in that country and in this would you make the basis? 
What elements are to be considered? 

And a guaranty of “reasonable profits,’ indeed!- What 
right, legal or ethical, has a party to take this Government of 
a whole people and pledge itself to use its taxing power so as 
guarantee to individuals a reasonable profit? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And yet I know some Republicans who 
smile at the Socialist as a dreamer or a crank. 

I claim no powers of divination, but I am going to venture one 
prophecy, and that is that in the Republican platform to be 
adopted at Chicago this year you will not find that expression 
about guaranteeing “a reasonable profit.” The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] on yesterday had an opportunity to 
present that expression of the platform to this House in a legis- 
lative way. He made a motion to recommit the sugar bill with 
instructions, and the instructions were: 

To report the same back to the House amended so as to eliminate 
from the sugar schedule the Dutch standard color test, the differential 
on refined sugar— 

Which two things, by the way, he might have eliminated in 
the Payne-Aldrich bill, but did not— 
provide for a tariff on sugar that shall measure the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad. 

But not one word did the gentleman from New York have in 
his motion about guaranteeing the “ reasonable profit.” 

Has the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] in this short 
time deserted his party platform of 1908? 

But I digress. In 1908 the people trusted them once more. 
Mr. Taft and his party were triumphant, a special session of 
Congress was called, and the farce began. The history is so 
recent I need not repeat it. 

The farce ended August 5, 1909, when the President attached 
his signature to the Payne-Aldrich bill and accompanied that 
signature with a public apology to the people of the United 
States. The people accepted the bill because they had to, but 
they declined to accept the apology. Congress adjourned, and 
the President started shortly afterwards on that first funeral 
march to the western coast. He stopped long enough at Winona, 
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Minn., to apologize again. I have not his exact words before 
me, but I can quote them in substance. He said the bill was 
the best tariff bill ever written. He did not smile. Neither did 
the people, They ha-haed, and when November, 1910, came, 
the earliest opportunity presented, the worm turned and a 
mighty people arose in their wrath and swept from power in 
the only positions they could then reach—the House of Repre- 
sentatives and certain seats in the Senate—that party which 
had deceived them so often with its hypocritical cant and its 
disingenuous pretensions. 

Mr. Taft said something else in that Winona speech. I give 
him credit for being a candid, honest man. Discussing the 
woolen schedule, he frankly admitted that it failed to measure 
up to the platform promises of his party, and he made the as- 
tounding statement that when an effort was attempted to give 
the people relief from the exactions of the woolen tariff that 
it was found that the interests in the Republican Party brought 
about by a combination of woolgrowers and woolen manufac- 
turers in 1867 was so strong that his party could not stand 
against it; that they dictated terms to it and compelled the 
woolen tariff to stand, with the alternative of no legislation at 
all if they touched it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
How pitiful! The party of Abraham Lincoln held up with a 
sandbag and forced to stand and deliver! This upon the au- 
thority of the first citizen of the United States. Forced to vio- 
late its plighted faith, forced to disregard its solemn word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a believer in Democratic principles. Iam 
a partisan, but I try to be a polite one. Notwithstanding my op- 
position to the fundamental principles of the Republican Party, 
I recognize that its has chapters in its history of which the 
future will take favorable note; but because I am a patriot 
before I am a partisan I say to you that I hung my head in 
shame when I read and realized the truth of that expression of 
the President. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It does not reflect upon the honesty of the masses of the Re- 
publican Party or of the people of the United States, because. 
let it be said in candor, they did not know it. Those interests 
had obtained their strangle hold unawares to them. But they 
know it now. ‘The President himself has vouched for it. What 
will they do? I think I know what they will do. They will 
arise in their wrath and smite as they have smitten. They will 
cleanse the temple of this Republic. 

But there is-more to the history. In 1910.a people, indignant 
at their betrayal, turned to the Democratic Party and elected a 
-Democratic House of Representatives, as well as a number of 
Senators. That Congress was called in special session and met 
in April, 1911, and a Democratic House proceeded with the re- 
vision of that schedule which the President had denounced. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We remembered what the 
President had said about the woolen schedule, and at the earliest 
opportunity there was laid before him by a Democratic House 
and a close Senate a new woolen schedule, moderate in its 
character, conservative in its items, but constructed so as to 
preserve the revenues and at the same time bring relief to the 
people. We demonstrated that there was a party which the 
woolen interests could not control and make to eat from thejr 
hand. ‘That bill, the just answer to a people’s just demand, 
went to that President who had freely acknowledged the viola- 
tion of faith by his own party on that schedule, and he vetoed 
it upon the sole ground that he himself was ignorant. He would 
not take the judgment of the Representatives fresh from the 
people, commissioned to do what he regretted his own party 
had not done, notwithstanding they had all the information and 
more than his party had when it framed the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
He must wait until Calpurnia had dreamed again. He must 
wait for the cunning genius of a tariff board to flower and fruit, 
though he needed it not when he signed the Payne bill. 

And this was repeated as to other matters and other schedules 
of the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, I should gladly support this excise bill now be- 
fore us upon its own merits, even if it is were not necessary as 
a measure to supply the revenues that will be lost to the Gov- 
ernment if sugar be placed upon the free list, because I believe 
that it is essential to the preservation of the institutions of 
Government in this Republic that there should be laid in some 
manner or in some form a direct tax, a tax which the people 
will feel and which they will realize they are paying. 

I believe that one of the dangers to our Federal Government's 
stability is that under our present system the people do not real- 
ize when they pay the Federal taxes. The hand of the tax- 
gatherer is hidden. We know quite well when we pay tribute 
to State or county or municipality, because we pay directly, 
hand over the cash and receive nothing but a tax receipt in re- 
turn. The Federal stipend is wrapped up in the coat or the 
blanket that you buy for yourself, the dress you purchase for 


your wife, the shoes for your child, concealed in the plow and 
the hoe and the ax, in the food which the Jaboring man buys; 
and the trouble of it is that the consumer pays this tax whether 
what he buys is imported or made in this country. If it is 
imported the Treasury gets the tax. If manufactured here the 
manufacturer gets it. 

My friends, the growth of socialism in this country within re- 
cent years has been such as to cause all thoughful men to pause 
and ponder. Even I can remember when socialism was regarded 
as an incoherent, meaningless passion; but the vote has grown 
by leaps and bounds, and to-day a representative of that doc- 
trine sits in the House of Representatives of the United States. 
I do not profess to understand the creed in all its refinements 
and ramifications, but I understand in a general way that one 
of its principles is common ownership of property; that no man 
shall own anything but all men shall own all things. That is not 
of itself a popular doctrine; there is a principle implanted in the 
heart of every man which leads him to wish to be able to say, 
“This is mine, the fruit of my labor, the increment of my toil.” 
Why, then, bas the party of that doctrine gathered such momen- 
tum? Perhaps it is true that the rapid introduction into our 
population of a foreign element, some of whom know nothing of, 
and many of whom care nothing for, our constitutional limita- 
tions and restrictions has been in part responsible. 

But more than all else I believe that it is due to the fact that 
men have looked about them; have seen the inequalities imposed 
by the special interests that have so long been in control of the 
taxing power of this Republic; have seen the great forces of 
the Government manipulated so that one man might live in the 
sweat of other men’s brows; and restless and discontent, dis- 
gusted -with such legislative legerdemain they haye rushed to 
the other extreme and embraced a doctrine foreign to our gov- 
ernmental hopes and aspirations, 

If a system of direct taxation such as is proposed by this 
bill be established the citizens of this country will feel Federal 
taxation, and when they feel that taxation they will begin to 
guard Federal expenditures. 

I think it was Edmund Burke who said that if you would hide 
the hand of the taxgatherer in the intricacies of a tariff you 
could tax even an Englishman down to his last loaf of bread 
and his last rag of clothing without evoking protest, and that 
philosophy holds good, in a measure, even unto this day. 

Because the people of this country have not realized when 
they were paying Federal taxes extravagance in Federal expen- 
ditures has resulted. They have come all too often to regard 
an appropriation from the Federal Treasury as so much “picked 
up,” not as so much spent. The popular thing for a member of 
a State legislature to do is to save in expenditures. Why? Be- 
cause the State tax is a direct tax. Sometimes it seems that the 
most popular thing a Representative in Congress can do is to get 
an appropriation. Why? Because the Federal tax is indirect and 
the constituency, though it is composed of the same people repre- 
sented by the State legislator, does not realize that it is paying. 

But they do pay, Mr. Chairman. Aye, sir, not only do they 
pay to the Federal Treasuty, but for every dollar which they 
pay through the tariff laws into the till of the Treasury they 
pay from $5 to $7, according to best estimates, that go not for 
governmental purposes, but into the pocket of some domestic 
producer. 

Not only has this indirect system of taxation resulted in 
extravagance in Federal expenditures, but it has resulted in the 
centralization of governmental powers in the Federal entity. 

Why, sir, the tendency is constantly growing for the States 
and local communities to shift upon the Federal Government 
duties that they should perform. How often are we urged to 
support Federal appropriations for the construction of high- 
ways? 

How often does this demand come from citizens who would 
not think of voting to bond their county for that purpose? 
Why? ‘The county tax is direct; the Federal tax is indirect. 
And yet if the Federal Government did it, it would cost from 
two to three times as much as for the community to do it. 
And so of many matters. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill; it is a splendid bill; it is 
in aceord wth soundest governmental principles and best and 
bravest Democratic policies. The criticisms of it seem to me to 
be almost puerile. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] 
thinks it will not reach men like Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Rocke- 
feller. I think he is mistaken; but suppose he is correct; sup- 
pose, under the decision in the income-tax case—the Pollock 
case—this bill can not reach them. Shall we for that reason 
refuse to use our legitimate powers to tax others who are 
able to pay? For shame! 

I believe the people will approve this bill, and will indorse 
our party for proposing and passing it. Mr. Chairman, the 
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Democratic Party has wandered long in the wilderness. In- 
ternal dissensions have dissipated our forces and disheartened 
our followers, yet, turning neither to the right nor to the left, 
but holding fast to the faith of the fathers and walking ever 
in the light of living issues, we have moved out from the swamp 
with its tangled thickets and its fetid waters, and standing 
to-day upon the mountain top we gaze with rapt vision into 
the promised land. We have the House of Representatives now, 
and I believe the people of this country indorse its actions and 
approve the profert of intention which it has made and that 
next November they will say unto our party— 

Well done, good and faithful servant. Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things; I will make thee ruler over many things. Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. JACKSON]. ` 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I certainly shall not attempt 
to flatter myself by thinking that what I shall say upon this 
question will be of any particular interest to the Members of 
this House or to the country; but I wish to say a few words 
upon it because I regard the bill, connected with its companion 
piece, as the most stupendous piece of demagoguery and fraud 
that has ever been attempted to be perpetrated upon the Ameri- 
can people in the name of American politics. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

I characterize it as possessing the element of fraud, as it pre- 
tends to relieve the people from taxation, but, in fact, adds to 
their burdens. I call it demagoguery because it will be called 
before the public an income tax, when in fact it is not. It is 
wholly unscientific and moves away from that class of wealth 
a true income tax would reach. By its terms it exempts cor- 
porate and idle wealth and the swollen fortunes of the country. 
Can the “revivified’’ Democratic Party afford to stand for a 
makeshift measure which will discourage the adoption of a true 
income tax at a time when we need only the ratification of the 
constitutional amendment by six additional States to make it 
effective, and we have two new States ready to reduce the re- 
quired number to four? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think any gentleman on that side of 
the House can charge me with being extremely partisan. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Ob, no; no. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman may well repeat out of order, 
“Oh, no; no”; but when the gentleman has stood here and 
yoted against the measures adopted by the oath-bound caucus 
on that side of the House as often as I have voted for measures 
not approved by our caucuses and conferences, he may then 
shake his gory locks at me for being a partisan. 

The truth is that I have promised myself, at least, that I 
shall speak out against fraud and demagoguery wherever I find 
it, whether it be in our party or in your party. I have long ago 
made up my mind that the statement so often heard, especially 
on that side of the House, that this country is a government of 
political parties, is not correct. This Government is, or ought 
to be, a government by the people; and I say to you, Members 
of this House, that, taking the last 20 years of the history of 
this country, every great national question that has received the 
sanction of Congress or of any considerable number of the State 
legislatures has come about by the organization of the people 
of this country almost independently of the political organiza- 
tions, 

I do not mean to condemn political organizations by that 
statement, but I mean to say that political organizations follow 
and do not lead in expressing the public will in this country, and 
so I deny the statement that we have a government of political 

arties. 

2 I haye voted for every tariff bill that has been brought out 
by the Ways and Means Committee on that side of the House, 
with the exception of the chemical bill and the sugar bill. I did 
not vote for the chemical bill because I regarded it as an honest 
Democratic measure. It was not an attempt to reduce the 
tariff; it was rather an attempt to raise it by levying duties 
upon noncompetitive articles, and therefore I voted against it. 
I voted against the sugar bill because I believed that you gen- 
tlemen on that side did not believe in it. There is scarcely a 
single Member on that side of the House who would have voted 
for it if he thought there was any chance of its becoming a 
Jaw. I voted for the other bills because there was an honest 
difference of opinion as to whether or not the protection carried 
by them would destroy American industries. Indeed, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, who, I 
see, has now left the Hall, on every occasion made the state- 
ment that the duties carried in these bills equaled the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, making this 
statement, I assume, in the joy of that new-found definition of 
his of a tariff for revenue. Taking his word for it, having the 


same confidence in a Republican Senate and a Republican 
President that the Democratic Party always evidences when 
confronted with a real responsibility, I voted for the bills in 
the hope that a Republican Senate would reframe them to make 
them into fairly acceptable tariff bills. 

But here, gentlemen, we are face to face with this bill and 
its sister bill, that proposes not to place a duty upon a revenue 
basis, but absolutely to destroy the public revenues and at the 
same time to destroy one of the great American industries. 
Three or four facts stand out undisputed in all the investiga- 
tions which you gentlemen have conducted here and in all of 
the information which has been gathered and in all the dis- 
cussion of these two bills. The first is— 

(a) That we are producing through the beet-sugar factories 
and the cane sugar of Louisiana fully one-third of all the sugar 
that we consume in the country. 

(ù) The next fact admitted by the Hardwick investigation 
and the Ways and Means Committee is that this is the only 
independent sugar industry that exists in the country or in the 
world, and that this constitutes the only competition that we 
have by which prices may be reduced. 

(c) It is admitted that this competition did within the last 
year serve to lower the price of sugar to the American con- 
sumer almost 1 cent per pound. 

(d) It is admitted but for this competition the price of sugar 
in this country is largely controlled by the Sugar Trust, and 
that control failing at any time the fixing of prices passes to the 
great foreign syndicate, which, by means of the Brussels con- 
ference, controls the prices of sugar on the world’s market as 
certainly as does the board of directors of the Sugar Trust 
control the affairs of that corporation. Still, back of this com- 
bination stands Russia, by her bounty fed and highly protected 
pauper-labor industry, dominating the sugar market, as does 
Argentina the coffee market, of the world. 

Now, if that is true, I say to you that this sugar bill is a 
fraud and a deception, because you hope to go out with it and 
purchase the yotes of the American people under the promise 
of cheaper sugar when you must know that when this home 
competition is destroyed that sugar will not be lower than it is 
now, but will be higher. > 

Is it not clear that by free sugar in this country you place it 
in the power of the European syndicate and Russia to cover 
into their treasury the duties you propose te remove from 
American importations? This was England’s experience, and 
she was forced to restore her duties to protect her own treasury. 
It had been our own experience in the coffee trade. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has presented at this session 
of Congress an almost unanswerable argument that we shall be 
compelled to restore a duty on coffee to prevent our people from 
paying the expenses of the Argentina Government exacted 
through the high prices of coffee by the Government monopoly 
of the Argentina Republic. The remedy for this condition of 
affairs, the way to bring cheaper sugar for the American con- 
sumers, is pointed out by the greatest sugar statistician of the 
world, a man who all admit to be disinterested and fair and 
able. In his evidence in the hearings Mr. W. P. Willet said 
(pp. 3556-57): 

As showing the ultimate effect of home production equal to or sur- 
passing home consumption, I call attention specially for earnest con- 
sideration to the fact that in 1910 we reached. this desired consumma- 
tion within 74,000 tons, and as a result we were almost independent of 
Europe; so much so, in fact, that we got our supplies from Cuba at 
over one-half cent per pound under world’s prices, during which time 
one man (Santa Maria) was carrying on a big bull speculation in 
Europe in which we would certainly have been involved but for this 
limited amount we reget that year. In 1911 the Cuban crop fell 
short of 1910 by 320,898 tons, and we required 212,182 tons from abroad 
to complete our supplies; hence we were involved in the world's prices 
in 1911, and the result was a hue and cry against the high prices of 
sugar. I am not making an argument, but am simply pointing to the 
facts that appear to me to make the consideration of the increase in our 
local supplies of greater importance in legislation than a reduction of 
duties beyond certain limits, those limits to be such as will positively 
exclude all sugars outside those of our States and dependencies. 

In all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
the price of sugar to the consumer, increase the domestic production as 
rapidly as possible (p. 3978). 

The domestic industry in the western part of the country 
represents an investment of over a hundred million dollars, 
made under the promise not alone of our party, but of your 
party, because do not forget that under the free trade in sugar 
which you gentlemen seem to be so proud of throwing in the 
faces of certain leaders on this side, when that condition of 
affairs existed your party put a duty of 40 per cent on sugar. 

Now, then, following that line of legislation, not only has a 
hundred million dollars been invested in this industry in this 
country, but hundreds of thousands of American farmers have 
taken their effects and property and camped under the shadow 
of irrigation works and gone into the business of producing 


sugar to feed the American people. 
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Now, if there is anything in this country that deserves the 
praise and the pride of the American people it is the hopeful- 
ness of the western farmer. In a few weeks he will take his 
plow from out of the shed, if he has any shed, and will bring 
into action the farm implements of his business, and step for- 
ward with his heart full of hope—God bless him—to produce 
another crop. Does any man on this floor think that a single 
acre of sugar beets will be planted this next year if your bill 
becomes a law? You told us that the price of sugar went above 
7 cents last year because of the failure of something like a 
quarter of a million tons of sugar in Cuba. What kind of a 
price would sugar be next year if it were given out that the 
great product of the western fields in this country of ours were 
to be cut off next year? It permits of not a shadow of doubt 
that sugar, under such circumstances, would be higher and not 
lower. f 

But, Mr. Chairman, I refuse to consider this subject alone 
from the viewpoint of saving a few cents per year to each 
American family in the purchase of sugar. The interest of 
every American citizen is broader than that. The production 
of 600,000 to 700,000 tons of sugar to continental United States 
involves large financial transactions and the employment of 
many laborers, To meet these expenses the bankers of the 
communities where such industries exist have stood by the 
farmers and factories to assist them in meeting temporarily 
these expenditures. The destruction of the industry means an 
unsettling of credits that may threaten the very financial quiet 
and stability of the country. Absolute free trade in sugar also 
means great disturbance of the industry in our island dependen- 
cies and Cuba and a lessening of their capacity to buy and 
consume American goods. 

This is a trade, consisting in the main of flour and meats, in 
which the West is directly interested. I wish to set forth here 
a view of Porto Rico Progress. On February 1 this prominent 
Porto Rico paper stated the following editorially: 


The consumer asks himself, “ How does the tariff affect me?” It in- 
creases the daily cost of his sugar one-half cent. But does the American 
consumer know that, practically due to the tariff on sugar alone, a 
market for American goods has been developed in Porto Rico which 
will amount to $50,000,000 a year in another 12 months? This is 
where the great factor, human nature, otherwise knowy as selfishness, 
enters the equation. 

Since 1898 (the year of the American occupation), the pyaar industry 
of Porto Rico has increased from about $2,500,000 to $24,000,000. In 
the same period the purchases of Porto Rico from the United States 
have increased from about $1,500,000 to $34,600,000. In other words, 
the production of sugar in Porto Rico has become 10 times greater, and 
our purchases from the mainland are 22 times greater. 

One-third of the wage earners in manufactories in this island (ac- 
cording to official data furnished by the Census Bureau) depend upon 
the sugar and molasses industry. The number of persons dependent 
upon each wage earner for support and the number of business estab- 
lishments and minor industries which owe their existence to the sugar 
business are not known. To say that 50 per cent of the population is 
directly and vitally interested would be conservative. Any alteration 
in the tariff on sugar will immediately impair the purchasing pomer of 
600,000 poner who now buy from the United States and will ultimately 
affect 600,000 more. 

In 1901 we bought from éhe United States $7,000,000 worth of goods. 
Last year we spent in her markets $34,600,000. Next year, if the tariff 
is not changed, the figure should be $50,000,000. 

If the tariff on sugar is eliminated, the consumer in the United States 
may possibly save $1.25 a year, but the business men of the Nation will 
lose i 1 85 . 228.0000 Ain r market in Porto Rico, meaning an annual 
loss of abou 5, 5 . 

Apart from the fact that the American consumer may get his sugar 
o 81.25 less a year, no one will benefit by putting sugar on the free 
12 so much as Cuba. She now buys her machinery in the cheaper 
markets of Europe. She will continue doing so unless absolute free 
trade is granted, and this is too remote a possibility to be considered. 
In short, Cuba will fatten on the American sugar market and will spend 
the profits in Europe. Porto Rico, on the other hand, spends her earn- 
ings in the United States. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate on this argument. Human nature is 
the same the world over, even in the United States Congress; and that 
supreme commander of human actions, Selfishness, will doubtless govern 
in this case as in all others. be 

The only point to be borne in mind is that by taking away the pro- 
tection given us by the sugar tariff the United States will seriously 
injure one of her best customers. Porto Rico anys more from the 
United States than Russia, Spain, Austria, Japan, rkey, and all of 
the East Indies. The United States sells more to this island than she 
does to any other country of South and Central America, except the 
Argentine. Porto Rico occupies twelfth place in the list of the markets 
of the United States. Her purchases from the mainland are greater 
than those of any other noncontiguous 5 exceeding those of the 
Er 000 Islands by $10,000,000, Alaska by $9,000,000, and Hawaii by 
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What is true of Porto Rico is also true to a large extent of 
Hawaii and the Philippines. While the effect on American 
trade with Cuba is not so direct as with Porto Rico, the 20 per 
cent preferential tariff, which reciprocity with that island gave 
her, has caused our trade to increase as rapidly in volume as 
with Porto Rico. 

So the blow of destruction is not alone at the industry of the 
beet-sugar farmers of the West, but also at the market and the 


prices of the western farmer who produces wheat, flour, and 
meats. 

There are some amusing things about this legislation. One 
of the most amusing things, gentlemen of the committee, is the 
argument that has been made on that side of the House that 
you are doing this to relieve the American people of taxation. 
I sat here and heard the very interesting and eloquent descrip- 
tion of the eminent chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the great wrong that was done by the British Govern- 
ment by conferring upon some earl or some one else the privi- 
lege of taxing the right to do business in a certain market in 
London. You remember that, do you not, how eloquent he 
waxed about the wrong theory of government, that would tax 
the people by giving anyone the privilege of taxing the right 
to do business upon a certain market? 

Then he proceeded to liken the protective duties or the reve- 
nue duties of America to the same thing as taxing the right to 
do business in the American markets. He then said, “ We are 
going to take the $53,000,000 of taxes off the American market, 
away from the bellies of the American people.” Mr. Chairman, 
where is he going to put the $53,000,000 tax? Can it be pos- 
sible that this same man proposes to put the $53,000,000 of tax 
on the right of every man, every individual in the United States, 
to do any business at all? The proposition is proposterous and 
positively humorous. Is it wrong to tax the importer to do 
business in America? Then certainly it is wrong to tax an 
American citizen on the right to do business at home. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of demagoguery and 
nonsense indulged in in caviling at the revenue taxes of this 
Government raised by duties upon imports. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am a protectionist; I have never pretended to be any- 
thing else. 

I regard the doctrine of American protection as one of 
the cardinal principles of taxation in America. It has ex- 
isted for many years, and the same gentleman who described 
this pathetic picture in London at the beginning of the de- 
bate upon the sugar bill before he sat down said that we must 
continue to collect a large amount of our taxes from the cus- 
toms. It is not only a cardinal principle of the American sys- 
tem of taxation and of every party in this country, but of every 
country in the world. The time has arrived in the history and 
development of commerce predicted long ago by that great 
statesman of England, Lord Salisbury, when he said that the 
future commerce of the world was to be a war between tariffs. 
That time is here, and no subject could better illustrate it than 
this subject of the tax upon sugar, because we are confronted 
with the fact that every great government of the world, in- 
cluding even free-trade England, recognizes it as a fit subject 
for taxation. Oh, but gentlemen say we are going to take off 
this $53,000,000 of tax, because you levy it back on the people. 
Not only that, but it so raises the prices of commodities that you 
treble it and make it $150,000,000. Let us see how you propose 
to do it. You propose to do it by taxing the people who do busi- 
ness in this country with that same $53,000,000. Will the man 
who imports sugar pay the tax? Of course he will; not by 
this bill perhaps, because he is already taxed under the Repub- 
lican bill, which provides for a corporation tax, but if he is 
not a corporation he will be taxed under this bill. Will the man 
who sells sugar at wholesale be taxed under your law? Les. 
Will the jobber who sells it to the retail merchant be taxed? 
Yes, if the business is a corporation or has a net income of 
$5,000 or more. Then, in the name of common sense, what is 
to prevent all of these men from putting this tax back on the 
commodities which they sell in their business and thus making 
the consumer pay for it all? You have just listened here to a 
very able and eloquent speech by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Prouty], who shows you how all of this tax, whether levied by 
internal revenue or by customs duties, is eventually placed back 
upon the consumer. Will there be any difference in this tax 
and the tariff tax? 

Oh, but you say the tariff is only paid by the man who im- 
ports and that he adds the tariff and that brings all local prices 
up to the same level with the foreign price with the tariff added. 
But you do not propose to tax everybody under this law. It is 
only the large concerns, the concerns of the country which fix 
the prices, the wholesale houses, the great department stores, 
the mail-order houses, and things of that sort which make the 
prices. They are the concerns who are to pay this tax unless 
they are incorporated. I should like you to tell me what would 
prevent them from putting this tax back upon the consumer, 
and when they do, do you think the small dealers will offer 
their goods at a lower price than the big concerns? And if 


you do, I will be willing to support your law. So I say that 
your scheme of relieying taxation is absolutely deceptive, and 
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you would not be for it if you knew that you could pass it. 
Not only that, but the very distinction between a direct tax and 
an excise tax rests on the very proposition that the direct tax 
can not be shifted, while the excise tax and the indirect tax 


can be shifted. I do not ask you to take my word for it. I 
want to read to you here from the language of this Pollock de- 
cision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the genfleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JACKSON. This is a quotation from the eminent states- 
man, Albert Gallatin, for whom I believe Democrats have some 
respect. This is what he said in his sketch of the finances of 
the United States, published in November, 1796: 

Tue most erally received opinion, however, is that sy ingot taxes 
in the ‘Constitution those are meant which are raised on capital or 
revenue of the people; by indirect, such as are raised on their expense. 

Again, the court itself in this decision said: 

Ordinarily all taxes paid primarily by persons who can shift the 
burden u some one else, or who are under no compulsion to pay them 
are considered indirect taxes, but a tax upon pro hol in 

ect of thelr estates, whether real or * or 
yielded by such estates, and the payment which can not be avoided, 
are direct taxes. (P. 558.) 

You propose to sustain this law in the Supreme Court upon 
the proposition that it is a tax upon the expenditures or the 
expenses of the people and therefore one which can be shifted 
from the payee to some one else, and yet you say that you are 
relieving the people from taxation. There is a difference in the 
operation of this law and in the operation of a tariff law, and 
I will tell you what it is, in my judgment. The hearings before 
us on the two bills show this state of affairs, that in England, 
where they have only 40 per cent tax on sugar, the price of 
sugar has been eight-tenths of a cent less, on an average, per 
pound than it is in this country where we have a tax of 1.90. 
How do you escape the conclusion, then, that the exporter, or 
some one else than the consumer, pays about half of that tax? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. In a moment. Then the difference is this, 
that we do have some opportunity of shifting a tax that is 
levied as a customs duty on to some one else than the consumer, 
but when we levy an internal-revenue tax, such as we do upon 
tobacco and liquors, there is no opportunity to do it, but the 
consumer must pay the tax. So you have taken off the $53,- 
000,000 of tax, half of which—according to the figures I have 
just quoted, and they aré your figures—is not paid by the con- 
sumer, and you have put it back again in the form of a tax 
all of which must be paid by the consumer. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I find from the English Statistical 
Abstract that the price of refined sugar plus the tariff averages 
about $1.70 per hundred. I would like to know where the 
gentleman gets his figures. 

Mr. JACKSON. I quoted the figures from the report. The 
gentleman will find them there. I quoted them from the ma- 
jority report. ‘The same figures have been quoted over and 
over again by both sides in this debate. There can be no ques- 
tion about their correctness, Here is what Mr. UNDERWOOD 
himself says: 
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tries that produce sugar. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman if in his discussion of where this tax will lie he is 
not overlooking the fact that under the law proposed and under 
discussion this afternoon the tax will not be placed upon those 
people who have under $5,000 a year income. Is that not true? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, that is true; and I am glad the gentle 
man called my attention to that, because I want to discuss it 
now. The gentleman calls my attention to the fact that those 
who have an income of less than $5,000 per annum are exempt 
from this law. Of course, the gentleman will understand that I 
have just tried to explain why I think everyone who buys sugar 
will pay this tax. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The gentleman stated that the wholesaler, 
the manufacturer, and the importer would pass this tax down 
in the price of sugar to the consumer. Is that not true? 

Mr. JACKSON. I did. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Does the gentleman suppose that the whole- 
saler will pass it all down and charge it up, notwithstanding 
the fact that he handles many other lines of goods? 

Mr. JACKSON. Oh, I did not mean that. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Consequently not so much will be passed 
to the consumer as under the tariff, would it? 
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- Mr. JACKSON. I think that is true as to the price of sugar 
alone. I am glad the gentleman asked that question, because it 
permits me to complete my argument upon that subject. Of 
course, the tax now being distributed over a number of articles, 
instead of upon sugar alone, fhe entire tax will not be placed upon 
sugar, but it will be placed upon all the articles the merchant 
handles, and therefore upon all the articles which we buy, and 
the people will pay it just as they now pay a part of it. 

It will be handed along to the banker. It will be handed 
along to the dealer in clothing and other goods; to the dealer 
in groceries. When the outcome is figured up the American 
people will have paid this tax just the same as they pay any 
other revenue or customs tax. It is perfectly idle to argue that 
the tax of every section of the Payne-Aldrich bill is paid by the 
consumer, except the tax levied by section 88 of that law. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will not the gentleman concede that a 
tax was levied on the American people far in excess of the 
revenue collected by the tax on sugar? Was not the tax levied 
on the American people just in that proportion that the rate 
bears to the consumption? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am perfectly willing to concede that the 
tariff is too high. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The rest of the tax will be on the backs of 
the American consumer, if you take this tax off, even though it 
passes from the wholesaler down to the consumer. 

Mr. JACKSON. That depends entirely on how much more 
tax you put on. I am willing to concede the tax on sugar is 
too high. I hope, and I believe the gentleman and his party 
hope, that the Republican Senate will send the bill back here 
with a duty of 1 or 1% cents per pound on sugar. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I do not hope so at all. I am for free 
sugar. 

Mr. JACKSON (continuing). Abolishing the differential and 
the Dutch standard. I will vote for it, and I hope the genfle- 
man will vote for it, because then he would show his sincerity 
before the American people in advocating a lower tax, and one 
that will mean lower prices to the consumer and at the same 
time sufficient protection to our domestic sugar industry 

Mr. BATHRICK. I will vote for the best I can get, 
near to it as I can get. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. JACK- 
son] permit me to ask my colleague from Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK] 
a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BATHRICK], my colleague, whether he is also in favor of free 
wheat? I understand that he voted against reciprocity, as I 
did, upon that question. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Yes; I certainly would do it if it re 
dounded to the benefit of the people in the State and would make 
flour free also. I understand my colleague voted to prevent 
flour from being free. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my 3 include in his ques- 
tion free wool? I would like to be 

Mr. WILLIS. I am coming to that. My colleague is saying 
that he is in favor of free sugar -because he thinks sugar will 
be cheaper to the consumer. Is my friend from Ohio in favor 
of free wheat on the same theory? 

Mr. BATHRICK. The bill you voted for puts flour on the 
free list. 

Mr. WILLIS. But I voted against reciprocity and also the 
free-list bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I was absent from the 
Chamber for a moment, and I understand the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Jackson] stated that I brought this bill into the 
House knowing that it would not become a law and could not 
pass. I am here now, and I would like the gentleman to repeat 
his statement, so that I may understand. A 

Mr. JACKSON. I think I made no stronger statement than 
when I opened my remarks, which was that I think the entire 
measure, including free sugar, is a piece of rank demagoguery. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to understand what the 
gentleman said. : 

Mr. JACKSON. I remember no such remark as he quotes, 
except that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I did not understand it correctly. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think I did say this, Mr. Chairman, and I 
am willing to repeat it, that neither he nor any other Member on 
that side of the House expects this bill to become a law, and 
that I believe no man on that side would vote for it if he did 
expect it to become a law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, if he will allow me to interrupt him—— 

Nr. JACKSON. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). That he has no warrant 

whatever for making any statement of that kind. This side of 
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the House passed a wool bill that your side said could not pass, 
and we sent it to the President of the United States, It would 
be a law to-day if he had put his signature to it. We can not 
control the President of the United States. I believe that this 
bill will pass the Senate as well as the House, and that the 
President of the United States will not dare to veto it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I want it to become a law. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, mere assertion and statement 
is very cheap, although it is hard sometimes, under the rule on 
the other side of the House, to get opportunity to make them 
from the minority side. But, Mr. Chairman, I yoted for the 
gentleman's wool bill 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Jackson] has again expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas five minutes more. 

Mr. JACKSON. I voted for the gentleman’s wool bill, be- 
cause, as I stated a moment ago, he told the House in the joy 
of his new-found definition of a tariff for revenue that the 
Government was in dire need of revenue, and that it was neces- 
sary to keep the tariff on raw wool, notwithstanding that his 
party had promised the people of the country that they would 
take the duty off of raw material. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Now then, Mr. Chairman, the revenues have so increased 
within the year that that party can disregard the fact that they 
were willing to put a duty of 20 per cent on raw wool. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. Just wait a moment, please. The revenues 
of the Government have become so opulent since that time, less 
than a year ago, that they can now disregard $53,000,000 of 
revenue and trade it off for a lawsuit. 

This is the first time in the history of the country that any 
party has attempted to make a lawsuit legal tender or has at- 
tempted to coin a lawsuit into gold with which to pay the pub- 
lic expenditures; and so, notwithstanding the gentleman's state- 
ment that I was not authorized to state what I did a moment 
ago, I think I am fully warranted when I say that such legisla- 
tion as that is an imposition and a deception upon the Amercan 
Republic. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man on what authority he states that the Democratic Party had 
‘pledged itself to free wool? 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I did not state that, in 
the first place, and 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood the gentleman to state it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, the gentleman's understanding is at 
fault. I did state that your party had long pledged itself to 
free raw materials, and that, not many years ago, it had de- 
clared for free wool. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man a question? , 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit a question right 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. It depends on whether I shall get more time 
or not. 

Mr. CULLOP. Can the gentleman point to a single Demo- 
cratic national platform that ever promised free raw materials? 
If so, will the gentleman name it? There never has been one. 

Mr. MANN. Ask him if they are in favor of free raw ma- 
terlals. 

Mr. JACKSON. Are you in favor of them now? 

Mr. CULLOP. No. My party stands for a revenue tariff. 
I am in-favor of a tariff for revenue, and you can not point to 
a single Democratic national platform that ever pledged the 
party to the doctrine of free raw materials. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like 40 know if the gentleman from 
Indiana over there knows everything 

Mr. CULLOP. No. I do not claim any such distinction. 

Mr. PAYNE. I mean about the Democratic Party. I did not 
mean any offense to the gentleman. I would like to know if 
the Democratic Party did not vote for free wool and stand for 
it? Will some one of you over there answer that, if you can? 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CULLOP. I do know that no Democratic national plat- 
form ever declared for free raw materials, and you can not 
find it in any of them. 

Mr. JACKSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, on the subject of the 
constitutionality of this law—— 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman just one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 


Mr. JACKSON. Just wait until I find out whether I can 
get more time. I have not discussed all I want to say about 
this proposed law. I decline to yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes more. J 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. What I want to know of the gentle- 
man is whether, when he voted for the wool bill, he expected 
it to become a law? [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JACKSON. No; I did not. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. That is frank. 

Mr. JACKSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I was about to say 
something as to whom this law would affect. In my judgment, 
if it is ever held to be constitutional, being levied upon the 
capital and industry employed in any business in this country, 
it will apply to every merchant, every business man in this 
country who has a capital equal to $25,000, and I would like to 
know why you propose to take off this tax on sugar and place 
it upon the man who hands out the sugar to the consumers and 
still think that he will not put it back upon that sugar? 

Why, gentlemen, the very last clause of this bil! adopts the 
internal-revenue laws of the present time. I congratulate the 
Democratic Party upon extending the machinery, which was 
made for the purpose of collecting the tax on the illicit distil- 
leries of the South, over the legitimate business interests of the 
country all over the United States; and I have no doubt that 
certain parts of Virginia that are at present under arms will 
welcome such extension of the Federal power on the part of 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. That is a Republican county to which 
the gentleman refers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, it is said that there is an illicit dis- 
tillery behind each pine tree in it. 

Under the present corporation-tax law there was collected 
as penalties from the small corporations not sybject to the tax 
at all $25 or $15 from each corporation. Does the gentleman 
expect the army of Federal inspectors, described here in Mr. 
Cabell’s letter, which is included in the minority report, to go 
riding over the country and levy taxes of from $15 to $25 upon 
each firm and each individual engaged in business, under the 
authority of the Federal Government, and at the same time 
meet the approval of your southern brethren who are so jealous 
of the Federal Government’s powers of taxation? 

This law will never be held to be constitutional. It is worded 
almost in the identical language that was used in the act of 
1894; and will the gentleman expect that the words which 
levied a tax upon the “income from property and rents and 
profits” will mean substantially anything different from the 
words that seek to levy a tax upon the “income of property 
used in business" ? The courts will never say that there is any 
substantial difference between the two propositions. And so I 
say you propose to trade off $53,000,000 of Government revenue 
for a mere lawsuit. That is what your bill means. 

Now, something was said on that side about the Republicans 
on this side refusing to tax the wealth of the country. But here 
you are face to face with the proposition that the last Congress 
placed a similar tax of 1 per cent upon the corporate wealth of 
the country, and that instead of attempting to increase that 
tax or to pass an inheritance tax, which would reach some of 
the idle wealth of the country, you have undertaken to spread 
this tax upon the active middle-class business men of the coun- 
try. You have left all of that wealth, you have exempted under 
the terms of this law all of that kind of wealth which should 
be taxed, including the bonds and the notes that are issued by 
these great corporations. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonaewortu] stated here that 
the entire wealth of the country amounted to $107,000,000,000. 

I will read here from John Moody, “The Truth about the 
Trusts”: 

Thus it will be seen that including industrial, franchise, trans 
tion, and miscellaneous about 445 active trusts are represented 
book, with a total capitalization of $20,379,162,551. 
all about 8,664 original companies. 

In fact, the only gigantic interests or groups which can fn any sense 
be considered as on the same plane are the Rockefeller and Morgan 

1 

re Morgan domination, like the Standard Oil, makes itself felt 
through the means and influence of large metropolitan financial institu- 
tions and great banks, such as the National Bank of Commerce, First 
National Bank, Chase National Bank, and Liberty National Bank. The 
great life insurance companies, such as the New York Life, and trust 
companies, such as the Mercantile, Guaranty, and Central Trust, are 
generally rated as being at least partially under the Morgan control. 

It shonld not be supposed, however, that these two great groups of 
capitalists and financiers are in any sense rivals or competitors for 
power, or that such a thing as“ War exists between them. For, as a 
matter of fact, they are not only friendly, but they are allied to each 


other by many close ties, and it would probably only require a little 
stretch of the imagination to describe them as a single great Rockefeller- 
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Morgan group. It is felt and ized on y hand in Wall Street 
to-day that iey are harmonious in near! alt pe Decticulats, bags that in- 
stead of there being dan of their relations ever strained it 


will be 
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groupe, or Rockefeller and Mo These two mamm 
ey really may be 3 


groups jointly—tfor as pointed out —.— 
constitute the heart Ci the business os commercial life of the Nation, 
the others all being the arteries whi eate in a thousand ways 


our whole national life, maki: 1 5 gr 
* ma to all connected wi dependent on this 
influence and policy of neice dominates them 

The following statement appears in the Government's brief 
in the Corporation Tax case: 

Two hundred and e 3 four hundred and nin 
porations made returns corporation-tax law. The 

capital stock of $52,371 828.782. Ne and ets debt of 
95 696, and a net income upon stock of $3,125,481,101. 
capitalization is substantial, they have absorbed’ the major tant of the 
taxable wealth of the country. 

Indeed, a writer in one of the newspapers published in this 
city, with more frankness than is shown by some of his fellow 
advocates of this bill, in predicting that it will eventually pass 
the Senate, says; 

Advocates of the measure declare that the so-called oe interests 
are not opposing the bill, but are 2 willing that it should be- 
come law. They are already covered sit ex on tax, and its 
extension to persons may be to their ee it ever becomes nec- 
essary to greatly increase taxation, as in the event of war. 

It is thus seen that this law exempts by its terms the cor- 
porate wealth of the country, as well as the idle and fixed in- 
come property of the country. The vast amount of wealth 
amounting to more than one-third of the entire wealth of the 
country it is proposed to leave free of taxation, except as to 
taxes imposed by the last Republican Congress, 

If it is a measure intended to benefit all the people, why did 
you not increase this corporation tax and levy a graduated in- 
heritance tax? This would have taxed wealth and idleness 
and not industry alone. You could have increased the internal- 
revenue tax on beer and tobacco to have raised the sum needed 
and still the taxes on tobacco would be less than it is in Eng- 
land and the beer tax less than it Was during the Spanish War, 
These taxes would have been legal, and therefore sure to be 
collected. But as it is you are sure of nothing. 

In my humble judgment the whole law must go down as un- 
constitutional when it comes before the courts for trial. Of 
course I understand that the reputed author of this bill [Mr. 
Hutz] argues that once a man engages in business his entire 
income from every source, whether from the business or from 
some such source as interest on United States bonds or income 
from real estate, will become taxable. And this is the very 
rock upon which the whole structure will go to pieces. 

In order to arrive at once at what I wish to say, allow me to 
read from the Corporation Tax case what the court in its opinion 
said upon these words. The court said: 

It is true that in the Spreckels case (192 U. S. 
tax, for the privilege of ae business, was based 
assets in use by the com 20 ae — because — è express terms 
of the statute which t = mit he measure of the excise. The 
statute now under consideration — internal evidence that its drafts- 
man had in mind language used in the opinion in the Spreckels case, 
and the measure of taxation, the income from all — Was Goubtlens 
inserted to prevent the limitation of the measurement of the tax to the 
income from business assets alone. 

It is evident from the speech of the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Unperwoop] and the others who have talked upon that 
side of this proposition that they expect that the same measure- 
ment of this tax which was applied by the Supreme Court to 
the measurement of a corporation income can be applied to the 
measurement of an individual's income; and I assert that posi- 
tion overlooks the fundamental proposition in the corporation- 
tax case, namely, that the decision rests on the right to tax the 
use of a corporate franchise in business. I know gentlemen 
quote it here as though it had rested on the proposition of tax- 
ing business alone, but they do not notice that in every instance 
where the court used this language it emphasizes the fact that 
the thing taxed is the privilege of the corporation to do busi- 
ness as a corporation. This is important upon the question of 
the measure of the tax. 

It was held that the tax on a corporation might include all 
its income from every source, including income from property 
which, considered alone and unconnected with the business, 
would not be taxable, but the court did not hold, and never will 
hold, that such a rule could be applied to individuals. The 
court rested this ruling squarely on the very fact that all the 
property of a corporation must be necessarily related to and 


uence felt in every home and 
t central 


ipon. the. excise 
e business 


connected with its business. The Government in the brief on 
this ee preg 


held by a corporation, whether actively em- 
aged. in ts pHlndlpal business or not, does serve as an aid to that 
—.— adding to financial cial strength and credit. 
When the court came to pass on that question, in the opinion 
it used this language: 
eee 8 


eee t Dure 5 is no ote 
3 0 — y the 
i oe e business w. We by a e 
ing taxed is not the mere de 
tual transactions may be the same, w 93 
oe corporations, but the tax is laid upon the P iners in which exist in 
capacity 6 business with ar advantages which inhere in the corporate 
city of those taxed, and which are not enjo rivate firms or 
viduals. These advantages are obvious and Be! i to the forma- 
—— of such companies in nearly all branches of trade. 


It is this distinctive privilege which is the subject of taxa- 
tion, not the mere buying or selling or handling of goods, which 
may be the same, whether done by corporations or individuals. 

Then on this very question the court further said: 


It is contended that the measurement of the tax by the net income 
of the agg anaes or the company received by it from all sources was 


not onl ual, but so arbi ry and baseless as to fall outside the 
authori ‘ot e ‘taxing wer, ut is this so? Conceding the power 
of Congress to tax the 


iness 8 of private corporations, in- 
eluding, as in this case, the privilege of eri logy on business in 2 
corporate capacity, the tax must be measured some standard, 

be ch hich will operate with lte justice — 


1 
of excise as it is alleged th 


Now, again: 
Nor can it be justi. 


Hoge that 33 have no real relation to 
the business transa possess! 


The 


will result in more 1 business be AN Fe t may give a stand- 
enia which shall facilitate purchases; it may enable the cor: 2 — to 
a the ao of oae a ciivities and in many ways give it business 


and prestige. 

80 this bill incorporates in its provision a measure of taxa- 
tion which, under the corporation-tax cases, is clearly unconsti- 
tutional and can not be upheld. Broadening the provisions of 
the corporation-tax law to include all individual incomes brings 
the law within the rule declared in the Pollock case and annuls 
it in its entirety. : 

In the first Employers’ Liability case (207 U. S., 463) Congress 
used language which could be construed to include intrastate 
as well as interstate commerce, and intrastate commerce not 
being with the regulative power of Congress the entire law was 
declared unconstitutional. Again, in Western Union against 
Kansas (216 U. S., 1)—a case in which I was unfortunate 
enough to be on the wrong side as counsel—the court held that 
a State law attempting to tax all the capital stock of a foreign 
corporation was unconstitutional as an unlawful restriction on 
interstate commerce. 

As this bill boldly and unequivocally attempts to measure a 
tax by including in its provisions sources of incomes not within 
the power of Congress to tax constitutionally I believe it will 
be stricken down by the courts as a whole. 

It is also clear that when you extend the measure of tax to 
include all the income from every source of a man who en- 
gages in business, regardless of whether the income is received 
from the business, you thereby include within the letter of the 
law incomes from real property and invested personal property 
wholly unconnected with the business nes to be taxed. This 

or taxes the mere ownership of property and is 
Squarely within the prohibitions declared in the income-tax 
eases and therefore void. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I intended to move that 
the committee rise at this times but I wish to detain the com- 
mittee for a moment, in order to congratulate the country on 
the fact that we know where the distinguished gentleman repre- 
senting the Progressive Republican Party of Kansas stands on 
the great political issnes of the day. From my association in 
past Congresses and in this Congress I had reason to believe 
that even if our progressive brethren belonging to the Repub- 
lican Party had not as yet entirely approached the position 
taken by the Democratic Party, in times past in favor of honest 
legislation for the American people, yet that on many questions 
those gentlemen who style themselves Progressive Republicans 
were working away from the domination of the wealth of the 
country and seeking legislation that would relieve the American 
people of many of their burdens. But the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Jackson], in addressing himself to this House on 
a bill which of all bills is intended to place on the wealth of 
this country a portion of the taxes wrung from the American 
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people, opens his address by declaring to this House that such a 
bill is buncombe. 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does the gentleman mean to say that this 
tax will reach, in any degree at all, the idle wealth, or the 
corporate interests of the country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. F will tell the gentleman what it means. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am going to. The gentleman’s col- 
leagues have already told him what it means. The distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prourx] who preceded him in a very 
able speech, declared this evening that the purpose of this bill 
to tax the great wealth of this country was along lines that he 
could approve of. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 


yleld—— 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes. 
Mr. JACKSON. I did not understand the gentleman from 


Iowa to make such a statement. I understood him to say that 

s law was unconstitutional, in his calm judgment, and that 

e present Federal laws, including this one, would not compel 
Rockefeller to pay as much tax as a section hand. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman clearly stated that he 
believed that the Supreme Court of the Uni States would 
reverse the Pollock case. The gentleman from Iowa proposes 
to vote for this bill. He would not vote for a bill that he be- 
lieved to be in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. But the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Jackson] pro- 
poses to cast his vote against an attempt to send a bill back to 
the Supreme Court, and let the highest tribunal of this land 
determine whether the great wealth of this country shall pay 
a portion of the taxes that the American people have to bear. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. JACKSON. I have not said I intended to vote against 
this bill. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman has made a speech 
against it. The gentleman has declared that the bill is bun- 
combe. The has declared that it is a fraud. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think it is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman has declared that it is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I shall certainly welcome the gen- 
tleman’s vote for the bill, notwithstanding that statement. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman need not be too foxy about 
that proposition, if he will pardon the language. I shall not 
yote for the bill. The responsibility is yours. I shall vote 

present” upon the bill, because I believe it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. FOSTER of Minois. That is dodging. 

Mr. JACKSON. If gentlemen will restrain their mirth—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not yield for a speech. I yielded 
for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the gentleman criticizes my position, I 
take it he will allow me to explain it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall not vote against it, because if any 
part of it should ever be held constitutional I might be compelled 
to pay a slight tax, and I shall not cast my vote against it. I 
realize, as the gentleman does, that I can not prevent the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

And if the gentleman will say to me that the passage of this 
bill could in any wise procure a reversal of the Pollock case, if 
the gentleman will say that the bill is presented under the 
pretext that it is in opposition to the Pollock case and not in 
conformity to it, I will vote for it, because I favor an income 
tax, and my opposition to this bill is that it is not an income tax. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Then the gentleman can vote for the bill 
for this reason: The bill is not presented for the purpose of a 
reversal of the Pollock case. The bill is presented in conformity 
to the present decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the gentleman’s colleagues on that 
side of the House have already said, and gentlemen on this side 
of the House have said, that the probability is that the present 
Supreme Court, presided over by a man who dissented from the 
Pollock case, even if it had to go so far as to reverse the Pol- 

case to declare this bill constitutional, the probabilities are 

t it would. Even the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. LonewortH] did not go so far as to declare this bill un- 
mstitutional in its terms. The distinguished gentleman from 
hio limited his criticism of this bill, presenting the case of his 


Republican colleagues on the Ways and Means Committee, to 
the criticism that the court, after holding it constitutional, 
would differentiate as to how far the bill would reach the 
wealth of this country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman permit me? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood the gentleman who led off 
so ably in debate, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Horz], 
to admit that the majority of the Ways and Means Committee 
have no idea that the Supreme Court would reverse the decision 
in the Pollock case, but rested their contention on the question 
as to their understanding of the corporation-tax decision to 
cover this tax. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Ohio knows as 
well as I do that there is a conflict between the Pollock case and 
the corporation-tax case, and the Supreme Court, instead of 
directly reversing the Pollock case, differentiated as between the 
two cases, and it may do so in this case. 

Mr. JACKSON. Do I understand the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to be arguing that if the Pollock case is upheld this law 
must fail? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not argue that at all. I am 
net entering into an argument in this case now, but I simply 
want to congratulate the country on the fact that we haye found 
out where the Representative of the progressive Republicans 
from Kansas stands. We have found, Mr. Chairman, that he 
does not stand anywhere. [Laughter.] The gentleman from 
Kansas is willing to vote for the reduction cn wool; he is willing 
to vote for a bill reducing the duty on iron and steel, because it 
does not affeet his constituency. But he says himself that he 
may be taxed under this bill, and he says himself that there are 
industries in his State that this bill may affect. He says him- 
self that this may affeet the enactment of a bill putting sugar 
on the free list, in which his State is interested, and therefore, 
instead of taking a stand on this bill that it is constitutional 
and therefore he will vote for it, or that it is unconstitutional 
and under his oath he will vote against it, he prefers to an- 
nounce to the country that as the representative of the progres- 
sive sentiment of the Republican Party in the State of Kansas 
he will stand on the fence and let the procession go by on the 
other side without taking any part in it. [Laughter.] [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes, if the gentleman from 


The gentleman from New York has 
control of the time, and I am willing for him to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Kansas three 
minutes, and that is the last three minutes I will yield to-night. 
{Laughter.] We are wasting time here. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 

from Alabama does me entirely too much honor in crediting 
me with being the leader of the progressives of our State. I 
have never assumed to be the leader of any faction or any party. 
But, Mr. Chairman, so far as he attributes to me an uncertainty 
as to where I stand, let me say to the distinguished gentleman 
thit my tariff position is fully as well understood in the coun- 
try as is that of the gentleman from Alabama. If the gentle- 
man from Alabama would do the country the same service that 
he has accredited me with doing, and tell them whether he is 
a protectionist or free trader, he would, indeed, do the country 
a great service, If he would tell the country when he declared 
in a magazine article, which he circulated all over the country, 
that he was in favor of a tariff which equaled the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad, whether he made 
that statement as a Republican or as a Democrat, he would do 
the country a very valuable service. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] 
- Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Kansas has made so many misquotations that I am not sur- 
prised at the last one. He can not find in any article that I 
have ever given authority for, that ever went out under my 
name, where I said that I believed in a tariff that equaled the 
difference in the cost of the production at home and abroad: I 
have repeatedly said that the high-water mark of revenue tariff 
was the difference in cost at home and abroad, and that from 
that high-water mark it went downward according to the neces- 
sities of the Government. I have said that the low-water mark 
of the Repnblican tariff was above the difference between the 
cost at home and abroad, because they declare in favor of a 
reasonable profit after having fixed the difference in cost at 
home and abroad. That is all I have ever said, and any quota- 
tion to the contrary does not represent my views. 
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Mr. JACKSON. That is entirely satisfactory as far as I am 
concerned, and I welcome the gentleman into the Republican 
Party. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Moon of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
21214 and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of illness. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS AND LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all gentlemen who speak on the bill may revise and extend 
their remarks in the Recorp, and that all gentlemen who may 
desire to do so may have five legislative days after the passage 
of the bill to print remarks on the bill in the Recorp whether 
they speak or not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who have spoken on the bill 
may have leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp, and that 
all other gentlemen shall have five legislative days after the 
bill is passed to print remarks on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 54 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 18, 
1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Little River, Del. (H. Doc. No. 626) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
deficiency estimate of appropriations required by the Interior 
Department (H. Doc. No. 627) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21969) 
to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal and the sanitation and government 
of the Canal Zone, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 423), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. ; 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 252) to establish in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the 
children’s bureau, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 424), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 21226) providing for compensation 
of clerks of United States district courts, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 425), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21489) to 
amend the immigration law relative to alien seamen and stow- 
aways, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 426), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, to which was referred the concurrent reso- 


lution (S. Con. Res. 18) requesting a supplemental report from 
the War Department, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 427), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 19820) 
granting an increase of pension to Sue B. Merrill, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 22006) authorizing the 
Choctawhatchee River Light & Power Co, to erect a dam across 
the Choctawhatchee River, in Dale County, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 22007) requiring the 
Government to furnish post-office boxes free to regular patrons 
of post offices in towns, villages, and cities in which there is 
5 free delivery; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22008) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Middletown, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 22009) for the construction 
of a public building at Warrenton, Va.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
22010) to amend the license law approved July 1, 1902, with re- 
spect to licenses of drivers of passenger vehicles for hire; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 22011) providing for second 
homestead entries; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22012) concern- 
ing carriers engaged in interstate commerce and owners of coal 
mines the products of which enter into interstate commerce and 
their employees; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 273) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the United 
States Military Academy Manuel Agiiero y Junqué, of Cuba; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 274) providing for the establishment of a hospital ship in 
connection with the American fisheries; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Memorial from the Assembly 
of the State of New York, dated March 11, 1912, asking that the 
United States improve and enlarge to barge-canal dimensions 
that portion of Lake Champlain known as the inlet of said lake 
which is under Federal jurisdiction and control, in order that 
the improyement and development of the Champlain Canal be- 
ing done by the State may be supplemented and made effective 
by the improvement of this section under national control and 
jurisdiction ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial from the Assembly of the State 
of New York, dated March 11, 1912, asking that the United 
States improve and enlarge to barge-canal dimensions that por- 
tion of Lake Champlain known as the inlet of said lake which is 
under Federal jurisdiction and control, in order that the im- 
provement and development of the Champlain Canal being done 
by the State may be supplemented and made effective by the 
improvement of this section under national control and jurisdic- 
tion; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring the improvement of the inlet of Lake Cham- 
plain; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 22013) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Augustus Fortney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 22014) for the relief of Salada 
Moses; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22015) granting an increase of pension to 
Frazier McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 22016) granting an in- 
erease of pension to John D. Mohler; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 22017) for the relief of the 
heirs or estate of John Sullivan, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22018) for the relief of the heirs or estate 
of John C. Newton, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 22019) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas C. Whisnaud; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 22020) to correct the mili- 
reid record of Albert Heath; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 22021) granting a pension 
to Martha J. Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 22022) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Alonzo Sidman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 22023) granting a pension to 
Mary Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 22024) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert H. Cleaveland; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 22025) 
granting an increase of pension to John M. Buckley; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22026) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert F. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 22027) for the relief of R. S. 
Thornton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 22028) for the relief of G. W. 
Martin, administrator of the estate of James Madison Martin, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 22029) 
granting an increase of pension to Joshua Suiter; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 22030) granting a pension 
to Nannie McPike; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 22031) for the relief of the es- 
a of David W. Settle, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 22032) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles W. Matthews; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 22033) for the relief of 
Sophia Nesbitt; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 22034) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph R. Patton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 22035) granting a pension to 
Nathaniel C. Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22036) granting a pension to Samuel M. 
Baggett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22037) granting a pension to Obie L. 
Crocker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 22038) granting a pension 
to John Storms; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22039) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of James Marlow; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 22040) granting an increase 
< peus on to Carroll B. Beasley; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 22041) granting an- in- 
crease of pension to Susan Isabelle Keene; to*the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid- 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petitions of labor organizations in the 
island of Porto Rico, asking that citizens of that island be 
eae American citizenship; to the Committee on Insular 

‘airs. 

Also, petitions of labor organizations in the island of Porto 
Rico, for the creation in Porto Rico of a department of labor 
and agriculture; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

Also, petition of citizens of Union, Mo., protesting against 
passage of the Lever oleomargarine bill (H. R. 18493); to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of R. D. Sprague 
and 15 others, of Caledonia, Minn., against extension of the 


parcel-post system; to the Committee on th® Post Office and. 


Post Roads. 
By Mr. AN SBERRT: Resolutions of Pleasant Hill- Grange, 
No. 1724, of Montpelier, Williams County, Ohio, against any 


change in the oleomargarine tax and in favor of a general par- 
2 service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

Also, petition of George E. Hepler, of the Elite Theater, De- 
fiance, Ohio, favoring House bill 20595, to amend section 25 of 
the copyright act of 1909, relating to penalty for violation of 
8 in exhibition of motion pictures; to the Committee on 

ten : 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of August Meier and 20 other 
citizens of Newark, Ohio, protesting against the enactment of 
legislation prohibiting the interstate commerce of liquors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
passage of the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Petition of Lodge No. 226, Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America, for construction of one battle- 
rap in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval 

Also, petition of the Turpentine Operators’ Association of 
Georgia, favoring tariff duty on rosin; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Beresford, S. Dak., for parcel-post legislation ; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Northville, S. Dak., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Boaz Grange, No. 45, of Columbia, Brown 
County, S. Dak., favoring passage of the parcel-post law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Coyville, Kans., 
protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARLIN: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief 
of the estate of John Sullivan. deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Petitions of Granges Nos. 1022 and 1444, 
Patrons of Husbandry, for enactment of House bill 19133; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURRIER: Petition of the Union Congregational 
Church of Peterborough, N. H., for passage of Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Bion L. Nutting and other citizens of Con- 
cord, N. H., for enactment into law of the Berger bill providing 
for old-age pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of citizens of Wagoner, Okla., 
for passage of the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 2 

By Mr. DRAPER: Memorial of the Assembly of the State of 
New York, for improvement of the Lake Champlain Inlet; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Naval Camp, No. 49, Department of New 
York, United Spanish War Veterans, for passage of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Memorial of Naval Camp, 
No. 49, United Spanish War Veterans, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufac- 
turers’ Club, urging amendment of the corporation-tax law: to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the National. Business League of America, 
favoring the Nelson-Foss consular bill; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., pro- 
testing against House bill 17593; to the Committe on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, petition of the Parker-Russell Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., against proposed reduction in duties on 
sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Mexico (Mo.) Commercial Club, for re- 
duction in postal rates of first-class mail matter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., 
for an appropriation of $100,000 per annum for the Bureau of 
Grain Standardization; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against passage of House bill 16844; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of residents of St. Louis, Mo., for enactment 
of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. ; 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of sundry citizens of Thorp, Sparta, 
Rockton, Disco, and Tomah, Wis., protesting against the pas- 
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sage of the Lever bill (H. R. 18493) and in favor of the Haugen 
bill (H. R. 19338), with exception of change of the name of 
oleomargarine to margarin; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of the Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee, 
Wis., in favor of building battleships in Government navy 
yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Germania Club, of Peru, 


III., opposing the passage of pending bills relating to interstate- 
commerce shipments of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Albert H. 
Cleaveland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Nancy Keutzer, of Dimmick, Ill., favor- 
ing the establishment of a parcel post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of C. A. Stevenson, of Capron, III., and of A. J. 
Shimp and Lew R. R. Goldberg, of Rockford, Ill., favoring the 
passage of the Townsend bill (H. R. 20595) to amend section 25 
of the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Memorial of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Massachusetts, protesting 
against removal or abolishment of the present United States 
7 yard at Charlestown, Mass.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. GOEKE: Petition of 107 citizens of the fourth con- 
gressional district of Ohio, for passage of House joint resolution 
163; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of citizens of Springfield, III., for 
construction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Edward Payton, alias Edward Padden; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petitions of Alice May Goheen, of Sher- 
wood, N. Dak., for enactment of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Seventh-day Adventist Church of Squires, 
N. Dak., protesting against Senate bill 237; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of North Dakota, for 
passage of House bill 14; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clyde, N. Dak., protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Glenville, N. Dak., against passage 
of Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Buford, N.*Dak., for old-age pen- 
gion legislation; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Zeeds Bottling Works, of Zeeds, N. Dak., for 
total elimination of the duty on sugar; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Conlee (N. Dak.) Commercial Club, urging 
that the State agricultural colleges be aided by appropriations; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lee, N. Dak., for repeal of the Ca- 
nadian reciprocity treaty ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Post No. 19, American Veterans of Foreign 
Service, for certain legislation; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of R. S. Thornton filed with bill 
for the relief of R. S. Thornton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HELM: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
G. W. Martin, administrator of the estate of James Madison 
Martin, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of the Connecticut Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, for retaining the tax on oleomargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, for 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of business men of Newton, Conn., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

-Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Stamford, Conn., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Danbury, Conn., 
favoring the passage of House bill 11032; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: Petition of members of 
Improved Order of Red Men of fifth congressional district of 
West Virginia, for an American Indian memorial and museum 
building in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Petition of members of the First Baptist 
Chureh of Little Rock, Ark., for enactment of the Kenyon- 


Bhepperd interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Ju- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of J. W. Daniel and other citizens of Russell- 
ville, Ark., for parcel-post legislation, etc.; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
the estate of David W. Settle, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. KENT: Petition of 105 citizens of Winters, Cal., in 
favor of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill, to withdraw from interstate 
commerce protection liquors imported into “dry” territory for 
illegal use; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of residents of Sacramento and Santa Rosa, 
Cal., in favor of Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Memorial of Burrell Grange, No. 515, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Burrell, Armstrong County, Pa., 
favoring House bill 19133, which provides for a governmental 
system of postal express, and declaring that the proposed alter- 
native of extension of limit to 11 pounds weight and reducing 
rate on third-class matter from 16 to 12 cents a pound will be 
inadequate and a delay of the needed legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Men's Bible Class of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Indiana, Pa., favoring the passage of the 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill (H. R. 16214) to with- 
draw from interstate-commerce protection liquors imported into 
“dry” territory for illegal purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the men’s adult Bible classes of the Presby- 
terian Church of Indiana, Pa., favoring the passage of the 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill (H. R. 16214) to with- 
draw from intérstate-commerce protection liquors imported into 
“dry” territory for illegal purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Clover Grange, No. 1172, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Clover, Jefferson County, Pa., favoring House bill 
19133, which provides for a governmental system of postal ex- 
press, and declaring that the proposed alternative of extension 
of the limit to 11 pounds weight and reducing rate on third-class 
matter from 16 to 12 cents a pound will be inadequate and a 
delay of the needed legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the National Business Men’s 
League of America, favoring the Nelson-Foss consular bill; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Pathe Freres Motion Pictures, of New York, 
favoring House bill 15263; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of Naval Camp, No. 49, United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring House bill 17470; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of members of St. John’s Society, of 
Bay City, Mich., in regard to measures relating to Catholic In- 
dian mission interests; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of Good Hope Grange, No. 1354, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Jerseytown, Pa., asking for certain 
changes in the Federal oleomargarine law as set forth in said 
petition; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: Petition of citizens of Memphis, Tenn, 
for construction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of dairymen of Woodville, N. Y., 
against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Ontario Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in favor of printing Revolutionary records; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Naval Camp, No. 49, United Spanish War 
Veterans, in favor of the Crago pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Madison County Pomona Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Business Men’s League of America, in favor 
of Nelson-Foss consular bill; to the Committee on Foreign Afe 
fairs. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of citizens of Meagher County, Mont., 
favoring establishment of parcel-post system; to the Commenter 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Joseph Strouf and other pesidente of Fergus 
County, Mont., för enactment of Senate bill 3367; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of the Woman's Christian Ten» 
perance Union of Detroit, III., for passage of Kenyon-Shepparg 
interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. REILLY: Petition of Hartford (Conn.) Yacht Club, 
against House bill 15786; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Center Congregational Church, of Meriden, 
Conn., in favor of passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
commerce liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of residents of New Haven, Conn., for enact- 
ment of House bills 16802 and 18244; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petition of citizens of Wood County, 
Ohio, favoring parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Reads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Swanton and Delta, Ohio, against 
the Johnson Sunday bill (S. 287); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of dairymen of Richfield, Lucas County, Ohio, 
against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of Ohio, favoring the 
retention of duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petitions of citizens of the State of 
Florida, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Florida, for reg- 
ulation of express rates and classifications; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the executive committee of the Turpentine 
Operators’ Association, requesting the enaction of legislation 
providing a duty on rosins in all its forms equal to the duty 
imposed on exported rosins by foreign countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the executive committee of the Turpentine 
Operators’ Association, requesting the enaction of legislation 
providing for the gathering and publishing of statistics relating 
to the production and consumption of naval stores in America ; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, petition of the Mount Dora (Fla.) Citrus Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, requesting the enactment into law of the Lever agri- 
cultural bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of business men of the towns of Plant City, 
Zephyrhills, Williston, McIntosh, Ocala, Hernando, and Morris- 
ton, in the State of Florida, against the enaction of legislation 
providing for the establishment of a parcel-post system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of business men of the towns of Plant City, 
Zephyrhills, Williston, McIntosh, Ocala, Hernando, and Morris- 
ton, in the State of Florida, requesting the enaction of laws em- 
powering the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate ex- 
press rates and express classifications; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of sundry citizens of Barren 
County, Ky., against the passage of a parcel-post law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Kentucky, asking for a 
reduction of the duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of the Connecticut Dairymen's 
Association, for parceb-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, for 
retaining the present tax of 10 cents per pound on oleomar- 
garine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Salinger & Goldstein and 50 
other citizens of Centerville, Iowa, against the parcel-post law; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, relative to toll rates through 
the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Corning, N. Y., for construction 
of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Elmira, N. Y., protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILDER: Petition of residents of Westford, Mass., 
for old-age pensions; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, petition of Ranhan Aarre Temperance Society, of Gard- 
ner, Mass., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
e N. Maple (H. R. 22001); to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, March 18, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER and 
by unaniomus consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


‘MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR THE DEAD OF THE sid MAINE (H. DOC. No. 
630). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 

letter from the President of the United States, which will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Hon. JANES S. SHERM Washington, March 16, 1912. 
The Vice President: 


My Sng Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: A memorial service for the dead of 
the (old) U. S. S. Maine will be held at the south front of the State, 
War, and Navy Department Building, Washington, at 2.30 o'clock p. m 
33 March 23, 1912, and immediately thereafter the remains 9 
the men lately recovered from the wreck of that vessel at Habana will 
be interred with full military honors at Arlington National Cemetery. 

I deem it desirable and fitting that the pro; ceremonies should 
be regarded as a national tribute to the ill-fated Maine and to the 
officers and enlisted men of her crew who lost their lives in the service 
of our country, and 1 have the honor to su that the Con 
take such action as it may deem appropriate, with a view to attending 
the memorial service and to making formal recognition of the occasion, 

Sincerely, yours, Wa. H. Tarr. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
HIGH PRESSURE FIRE SERVICE SYSTEM (S. DOC. NO. 437). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the investigation relative 
to the installment of a high-pressure fire-service system in the 
business section of the city of Washington, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 
WILLIS D. CADDELL V. UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 438). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion 
of law filed by the court in the cause of Willis D. Caddell v. 
United States, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution (No. 18) of the Senate requesting 
the Secretary of War to make a supplemental or additional re- 
port or estimate concerning the work of levee construction in 
the improvement of the navigability of the Mississippi River on 
the east bank thereof from Vicksburg to Bayou Sara. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The mersage also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 17119) granting the court- 
house reserve at Pond Creek, Okla., to the city of Pond Creek 


for school and municipal purposes, and it was thereupon signed 


by the-Vice President. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Unions of Linden, N. Y.; North Loup, 
Nebr. ; Hillsboro, N. Dak.; and Thompson, Pa.; of the congrega- 
tion of the Methodist Church of Pratt City, Ala., and of sundry 
citizens of the United States, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash.; Brocket, N. Dak.; Asherton, Tex., and Tifton, Ga., re- 
monstrating against the extension of the parcel-post system be- 
yond its present limitations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the Christian En- 
deavor Union. and of the conference of trustees of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Concord, N. H., praying for the enactment of 
an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Woodburn Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, of the District of Columbia, praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing for the extension of New Hampshire 
Avenue in a straight line, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Keene, Wolf- 
boro, Rindge, Milford, and Francestown, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, praying for the establishment of a parcel-post sys- 
tem, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of the official board of 
the Local Council of Women of Rhode Island, praying that an 
appropriation of $250,000 be made to enable the Department of 
Justice to carry into effect the provisions of the so-called white- 
slave act, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Warwick, R. I., praying for the establishment of a 
parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CUMMINS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Des Moines, Iowa, remonstrating against the removal of the 
duty on glue, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Mount Hope, Dover, Council Grove, Clyde, Herrington, Vassar, 
Junction City, Salina, Topeka, Waverly, Agricola, and Halls 
Summit, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to provide for the coloring of oleomar- 
garine in imitation of butter, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of James B. McPherson Post, 
No. 37, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the incorporation of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hollen- 
berg and Axtell, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Halstead, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KENYON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Oko- 
boje, Colfax, Cedar Falls, Spaulding, Arnolds Park, Mount Ver- 
non, Waterloo, and Orient, all in the State of Iowa, and of Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hen- 
derson Township, Sibley County, Minn., praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wylie and 
Winona, in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the 
extension of the parcel-post system beyond its present limita- 
tions, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Elk Creek 
and Steele County, in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Cooperative Dairies’ Asso- 


ciation of Minnesota, praying for the enactment of legislation - 


to provide for the protection of dairy products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Litchfield, Bay City, Jackson, Kalamazoo, and Coldwater, all 
in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the establish- 
ment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the memorial of Frederick Stearns & Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the adoption of cer- 
tain amendments to sections 6, 7, and 8 of the food and drug 
act, which was referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pontiac, 
Mich., praying for the establishment of a national department 
of public health, which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of Byington Camp, No. 55, Sons 
of Veterans, of Battle Creek, Mich., praying for the passage of 
the so-called dollar-a-day pension bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. ; 

-He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Owosso, 
Trarmington, Gobleville, Brooklyn, Berlin, Alpena, Cassopolis, 
Hudson, Albion, Middleville, Jackson, Flint, Litchfield, Marshall, 
Glennie, Adrian, Benzonia, Vulcan, Traverse City, Addison, 
Pittsford, Elk Rapids, and Vanderbilt, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of the Commercial and 
Improvement Association of Edinburg, Ind., praying for the es- 
tablishment of free mail delivery in towns, cities, and villages 
with a population of over 1,000, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Vincennes 
and Hamlet, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating against the 
extension of the parcel-post system beyond its present limita- 
tions, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Local Grange No. 2142. Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Seymour; of Honey Creek Grange, No. 1, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Terre Haute; of Local Grange No. 
2109, Patrons of Husbandry, of Hamilton; and of sumdry citi- 
zens of Switz City, La Grange, Ontario, Howe, Wolcottville, 
and Shelby County, all in the State of Indiana, praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of Local Grange No. 2142, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Seymour, and of sundry citizens of Osce- 
ola and Napanee, all in the State of Indiana, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation authorizing the coloring 
of oleomargarine in imitation of butter, which were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Marion County 
Fish and Game Protective Association, in convention at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., favoring the enactment of legislation providing for 
the protection of migratory game, which were referred to the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a petition of Champion Hill Post, No. 171, 
Department of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, of Brooks- 
ton, Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called dollar-a-day 
pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Peru, Ind., 
praying for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Frank Britton Camp, No. 16, 
Department of Indiana, United Spanish War Veterans, of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to pen- 
sion widow and minor children of any officer or enlisted man 
who served in the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, presented memorials of sun- 
dry citizens of Norway, Charleston, Chester, Varsville, and 
Seneca, all in the State of South Carolina, remonstrating 
against the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Green 
Street Methodist Church, of Columbia, S. C., praying for the en- 
actment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification 
of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of William ©. Hilson, of 
Charleston, S. C., praying for the passage of the so-called old- 
age pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Poestenkill, N X., and a petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Chili, N. Y., praying for the enactment of an 
interstate liquor Jaw to prevent the nullification of State liquor 
laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee 
ou the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Manlius, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Gibbs Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic Relief Corps, of Warsaw, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the anticanteen law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. RAYNER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Relay, 
La Plata, Faulkner, and Bel Alton, all in the State of Maryland, 
praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the St. Paul's Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Baltimore, Md., praying for the en- 
actment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification 
of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing the 
construction of one of the proposed new battleships in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SMOOT presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Ogden, Utah, praying for the enactment 
of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
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liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Price, N. C., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post sys- 
tem, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. CULBERSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Dallas, Tex., remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented petitions of members of the Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America, of Minneapolis, Unionville, 
Winston Salem, Old Fort, Saginaw, Hughes, Albemarle, and Ra- 
leigh, all in the State of North Carolina; of Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Delano, Oil City, Brisbin, Ringtown, and Allemans, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania; of Chicago, III.; of Wilmington, Del. ; 
of New Britain and Meriden, Conn.; of Alexandria, Va.; of 
Brooklyn, New York City, and Binghamton, in the State of New 
York; of members of the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics of Cumberland, Hagerstown, Baltimore, and Havre de 
Grace, in the State of Maryland; of Kingston, Slocum, Wilkes- 
Barre, York, Pittsburgh, Nanticoke, Newtown, Toughkenamon, 
Wyoming, Scranton, West Abington, Penns Park, Glen Riddle, 
Ferndale, Jermyn, Dunmore, Philadelphia, Plymouth, Almont, 
Riegelsville, Wanamie, Fleetville, Luzerne, New London, Spring 
City, and Daiton, in the State of Pennsylvania; of Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Savannah, Ga.; Manassas, Va.; Charleston, S. C.: 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Meridian, Miss.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Macon 
and Augusta, Ga.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Oakley, Kans.; Red 
Cak, Okla.; New York City, N. X.; Norfolk, Va.; Yazoo City, 
Miss.; Portland, Ind.; Newport, Tenn.; Huntington, W. Va.; 
Media, Pa.; Denver, Colo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Lexington and Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Pueblo, Colo.; East Burke, Vt.; Frankfort, Ky.; 
Alton, III.; Wyandotte, Mich.; Milwaukee and Stevens Point, 
Wis.; Kansas City, Mo.; Weeks, Ark.; New Orleans, La.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Jackson, Miss.; Springfield, Ohio; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Gafney, S. C.; Rochester, N. X.; Wakefield and Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Brooklyn, N. X.; Savannah, Ga.; Amityville, 
N. V.; Newport, Vt.; Plymouth and Hampstead, N. H.; Rome 
and Syracuse, N. Y.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Selbyville, Del; Richmond, Va.; Grantsburg, Ill.; Charlestown, 
W. Va.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Butte, Mont.; San Francisco, 
Cal.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Los Angeles and San Jose, Cal.; 
Stamford, Conn.; Haverhill, Mass.; Plaiston, N. H.; New 
Britain and Bridgeport, Conn.; Montpelier, Vt.; Lynn, Mass.; 
Bethel, Conn.; West Newberry, Mass.; Wilmington, Del.; Con- 
cord, N. H.; Valley Falls, R. I.; Springfield, Vt.; Portland, Me.; 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Danbury, Conn.; Springvale, Me.;.Atkinson, 
N. H.; Georgetown, Del.; Tampa, Fla.; Lynchburg, Va.; Little 
Nock, Ark.; Phillips; Me.; Dallas, Tex.; Nashville, Hillsboro, 
Powells Point, Pittsboro, Raleigh, Wadesboro, Charlotte, Wen- 
dell, Vandemore, Andrews, Weeksville, Lexington, Summerfield, 
Mooresville, Spring Hope, Carthage, Sanford, Belmont, Smith- 
field, Kernersville, Roper, Salisbury, Winterville, Germanton, 
Madison, Graham, Hemp, Clyde, Stokesdale, Elon College, 
Winston Salem, Rhodiss, Walnut Cove, Ripling, Henrietta, Duke, 
Gold Hill, Columbia, Stony Point. Asheboro, Mount Uila, Golds- 
boro, Trinity, Greensboro, Vale, Spring Hope, Locust, Goldston, 
Rockwell, Durham, Cedar Falls, Liberty, Ruffin, Biscoe, Boon- 
ville, Youngsville, Selina, Gastonia, Spray, Tarboro, Auburn, 
Elizabeth City, Lowell, Cornelius, Hickory, Concord, Roberdel, 
Climax, Burlington, Wilsens Mills, Bailey, Albemarle, Sea 
Grove, Jamestown, Spencer, McAdenville, Oxford, Middlesex, 
Y®ungsville, Drexel, Altapass, Long Island. Waynesville, Shelby, 
Rocky Mount, Winfall, Bakersville, Coleridge, Highlands, Ashe- 
ville. Excelsior, Elkins, Denton, Chapel Hill, and Carthage, in 
the State of North Carolina, praying for the adoption of the so- 
called Simmons illiteracy test amendment to the immigration 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5894) to establish a primary election for the nomi- 
nation by political parties of candidates for President, Vice 
President, and electors for President and Vice President, and 
55 other purposes; to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 5895) for the relief of Chester D. Swift; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5896) for the relief of Edward Duffin; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 5897) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Morgan (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. z 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 5898) granting an increase of pension to Jesse H. 
Conrad (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5899) granting an increase of pension to Noah A. 
— (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. NELSON (for Mr. CLAPP) : 

A bill (S. 5900) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
W. Zwickey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

THE INCOME TAX. 

Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 251), 

whieh was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
0: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and is hereby, directed to 
ort to the Senate the number of States which have taken action 
tive to the ratification of the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 

tion of the United States giving Con power to levy an income tax, 
showing how many States have ratified said amendment, how many 


have rejected it, and what States have failed as yet to act upon sai 
proposed amendment in any manner. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FISHERIES. 


Mr. JONES submitted, the following resolution (S. Res. 252), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Fisheries or any subcommittee 
thereof is hereby authorized, during the Sixty-second Congress, to send 
for persons and papers, to administer caths, to 5 stenographers 
from time to time, to report such hearings as may had during the 
present session of Congress in connection with any subject that may be 
penata before said committee, and to have the testimony and proceed- 

gs of such hearings printed for the use of the committee. he ex- 
ense of such hearings shali be paid out of the contingent fund of the 

nate, and said committee and subcommittees thereof may sit during 
the session of the Senate. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL—HOUR OF MEETING 


TO-MORROW. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire fo give notice that 
at the conclusion of the routine morning business to-morrow I 
will ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 17681, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

As there seems to be a good deal of business accumulating 
before the Senate now, I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it be to meet at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I ask that the bill (S. 3175) to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
in the United States be laid before the Senate at this time, to 
enable the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sramons] to 


speak upon it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3175) to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in 
the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the desk, and re- 
quest that it be read, the following amendment offered by 
myself to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
offers the amendment, or submits it for future offering? 

Mr. SIMMONS. For future offering. I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment, 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, line 5, after the word “pre- 
scribe,” insert the following: 

All persons over 16 years of age and physically capable of reading 
who can not read the English language or some other language; but 
an admissible immigrant or person now in or hereafter admitted to this 
country may bring in or send for his wife, his children under 18 years 
of age, and his parents or grandparents over 50 years of age, if they 
are otherwise admissible, whether they are so able to read or not. 

That for the purpose of testing the 3 of the immigrant to read, 
the inspection officer shall be furnished with copies of the Constitution 
of the United States, print on uniform pasteboard slips, each con- 
taining no less than 20 nor more than 25 words of said Constitution 
printed in the various languages of the immigrant in double small 
pica type. Each immigrant may designate the language in which he 
prefers the test shall be made, and shall be required to read the words 
printed on a slip in such language. No two immigrants listed on the 
same manifest shall be tested with the same slip. An immigrant fail- 
ing to read as above provided shall not be admitted, but s 
turned to the country from which he came at the expense of the steam- 
ship or railroad company which brought him: Provided, That all per- 
sons, whether able to read the English language or some oiher language 
or not able to do so, who shall enter the United States except at the 
seaports thereof, or at such other place or places as the Secretary of 
Commerce and bor may from time to time designate, shall be ad- 
judged to have entered the country unlawfully, and shall be deported 
as by law provided. 


ll be re- 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Ex-President Roosevelt, Mr. President, in 
his various discussions of our national problems, has said that 
with the possible exception of the conservation of our natural 
resources immigration is our most important problem. While 
not altogether agreeing with this declaration of the ex-President, 
considered from the standpoint of social, political, and eco- 
nomie effect upon our people and our country, I do think im- 
migration is at least one of the most important questions now 
eonfronting the American people. 

Until recently, from a lack of full statistical information on 
the subject of immigration, most of our discussions of that sub- 
ject have been largely based upon conjectures derived from the 
personal observation of individuals and inadequate official data 
and information. That difficulty does not longer exist. The 
abundant data and statistical information collected by the Im- 
migration Commission during its four years’ investigation, con- 
ducted not. only in this country but in Europe, have supplied 
us with full and conclusive official information from which we 
may reach a reasonably accurate judgment with regard to the 
evils and the remedies. 

In my discussion to-day I shall not undertake to cover every 
important aspect of the immigration question. I shall confine 
myself almost entirely to a discussion of the amendment, which 
I have just caused to be read from the Clerk’s desk, providing the 
educational test as a means of excluding undesirable immigrants. 

The educational or illiteracy test for the purpose of excluding 
objectionable foreigners is not a new proposition either in our 
public discussions or in our legislation. It has for many years 
been the subject of comment in the press of the country. It has 
received the indorsement of national party platforms. It has 
more than once been recommended in the messages of our 
Presidents. It has repeatedly been recommended by immigra- 
tion officials, who are thoroughly acquainted with the needs of 
our immigration conditions, and it has passed one or the other 
branch of Congress seven or eight times. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress a proposition to apply an edu- 
eational test passed both Houses. In the House the vote in 
favor of the bill was 195 to 20. In the Senate it was passed by 
the decisive vote of 52 to 10. That bill did not become a law 
by reason of the fact that President Cleveland vetoed it. Right 
here, Mr. President, I want to say that I have been informed— 
I do not know whether reliably so or not—that Mr. Cleveland 
subsequently expressed regret on account of that veto. 

Again, in the Fifty-fifth Congress, a bill embodying the edu- 
cational test passed the Senate by a vote of 45 to 28, and, again, 
in the Fifty-seventh Congress, a bill applying this test, in the 
form of an amendment to House bill 12191, was adopted by a 
vote of 87 to 7. 

So it will be seem that every time this proposition has been 
before either branch of Congress it has been adopted, and 
always by a most decisive majority, sometimes five or ten to one. 

Mr. President, as far back as 1896, when the evils of immigra- 
tion were not so great as now, when these evils did not call as 
loudly for a remedy as now, the Republican national convèn- 
tion of that year, not in general terms, not inferentially, but in 
direct and specific terms, indorsed the educational test as the 
best and most effective method of keeping out undesirable for- 
eigners. I want to read to the Senate this plank in the Repub- 
Iican platform of that year. It is as follows: 

15 the protection of the quality of our American citizenship ont ot 

vi — of our pc against the fatal competition of ely 
5 bor we demand that t immigration laws be thoro 
enforced and so extended as to exclude from entrance to the U 
States those who can neither read nor write. 

The Democratic platform of that year indorsed the principle, 
although it was not so specific as the Republican platform. It 
went to the root of the evil in so far as it affects economic con- 
ditions in this country, and that is the most acute phase of the 
evils of the present enormous immigration. It declared: 

We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it 

im the home market. 

Shortly after the declaration I have read from the Republican 
platform, Mr. McKinley, who was elected President that year, 
in his inaugural address, in forceful terms declared himself 
in favor of the application of an intelligence test by which those 
who were not capable of understanding and appreciating the 
responsibilities and duties of American citizenship. might be 
excluded from our shores. 

In his first message to Congress in 1901 Mr. Roosevelt, in 
more direct terms than Mr. McKinley, dealing not with the sub- 
ject generally, but dealing with the specific proposition of an 
illiteracy test, gave expression to his views in no uncertain 
terms. After discussing the subject at some length, he said: 


The second object of a p ni ppl re immigration law ought to be to secure 
by careful, and not mer perfunctory, educational test some ie 
telligent eap capanty to appreciate American institutions and act sane 


In his message to Congress in December, 1902, Mr. Roosevelt 
reiterated his recommendation of the previous year and de- 
elared himself in favor of a certain specific amendment that he 
said had already passed the House of Representatives. That 
amendment was one introduced by Mr. Unperwoop, of Alabama, 
the present Democratic leader of the House, and which in sub- 
stance and effect was identical with the amendment which I 
have offered and to which I am now addressing myself. 

Mr. President, I need not take the time of the Senate in read- 
ing the many recommendations of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration upon this subject or those of Commissioner Wil- 
liam Williams, stationed at Ellis Island, New York City, our 
chief immigration port, who is thrown more directly in contact 
with the newly arrived immigrant than anyone else in the 
country, for the Senate knows and the country knows how per- 
sistently the immigration officials, whose duty it is to adminis- 
ter our immigration laws, have advocated and recommended to 
Congress legislation of this character. 

When the present immigration law was pending before the 
Senate in 1906, I offered an amendment providing for an edu- 
eational test, which, with certain modifications suggested by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] and accepted by 
myself, was adopted by the Senate. That is the last time the 
Senate acted upon this subject, an investigation intervening. 
The amendment which I then offered, with the modifications to 
which I have referred, and which then passed the Senate after 
a brief discussion—I think no one speaking in opposition, and 
no vote being cast against it—I have offered again to the bill 
now pending before the Senate. There was never a direct vote 
upon that amendment in the House. I haye every reason to be- 
lieve that if there had been a direct vote upon it it would have 
passed the House with a decisive majority. Similar amend- 
ments had frequently passed the House before, but there were in 
that body then those who were opposed to that amendment, just 
as there are now, and we understand perfectly well when the op- 
ponents of legislation find themselyes in a minority and unable 
to defeat legislation they generally resort to the device of an 
investigation. 

So in the other House when this amendment came up it was 
antagonized by a proposition to substitute for it a provision for 
a thoroughgoing investigation, in order that we might have full 
information, although at that time and for more than 10 years 
there had been these expressions of expert opinion and of strong 
public sentiment for the measure, which I have recounted. 
That opposition resulted in the adoption of a substitute section 
for the illiteracy-test amendment creating the immigration 
commission. That commission was created specifically, there- 
fore, and. definitely for the purpose of investigating this very 
proposition, with a view to advising Congress as to whether it 
would be wise to pass such a provision as was then and is now 
proposed. That commission was composed of nine members— 
three Members of the Senate, three Members of the House, and 
of three civilians appointed by the President. That commission 
made the most exhaustive and thoroughgoing investigation of 
the whole immigration question that has ever been made in the 
history of our Government of any single legislative or adminis- 
trative subject. „Its investigations were begun in Europe. The 
members went to the very homes of those whom it is sought to 
exclude from our shores as undesirable. They studied them 
from their childhood up to the time when they arrived at man- 
hood, investigated the means resorted to for inducing them to 
emigrate, ascertained the motives which lead them to come here, 
and looked into their qualifications for citizenship both in their 
native land and in this country. Then they followed them 
agross the Atlantic Ocean, placing agents and experts in the 
steerage of the great steamships, in order that they might study 
the immigrants at close range, and when they arrived in this 
country they and their experts followed them into the slums 
of the great cities, where many of them go and remain to be- 
come hotbeds, sometimes, of anarchy and disorder. They fol- 
lowed them into the factories, into the coal mines, and into the 
railroad camps, where more than half of them go, and studied 
their lives, the way they live, and every fact and circumstance 
connected with them as laborers and as citizens. 

There was expended upon this investigation the enormous 
sum of about $1,000,000. A large corps of experts and agents 
were employed to travel over the country gathering facts, and 
a large force of clerks were employed here at headquarters to 
compile the data. Probably the entire force provided and em- 
ployed in connection with this investigation was as large as that 
of many of the bureaus in the great departments of our Goy- 
ernment. 

This investigation extended through a period of over four 
years. At the head of that investigation was the Commissioner 


of Labor and two of the leading professors of political economy 
in this country—one, Prof. Jenks, of Cornell University, aad 
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the other, Prof. Lauck, of Washington and Lee University, now 
the chief expert examiner of the Tariff Board. The results of 
that long and thorough investigation haye been published in 
42 big volumes, and Profs. Lauck and Jenks, who had so much 
to do with it, have written an elaborate volume, which I have 
here, entitled The Immigration Problem, which is nothing more 
than a study of the immigration problem based upon the 
information and the data obtained by the commission, together 
with their conclusions. 

Mr. President, as the result of that investigation inaugurated 
by the Government for the specific purpose of passing upon 
the need for and feasibility of the educational test, we have 
the voluminous report of and definite findings and conclusions 
of that commission, composed of nine distinguished men and 
scholars. That report, after setting forth the facts and show- 
ing the conditions of labor generally, reaches the conclusion 
that there is in this country at this time a large “ oversupply 
of unskilled labor”; it points out that the immigrants who are 
now coming here are largely unskilled laborers, causing a 
plethora in the labor markets, and concludes that “substantial 
restriction ” is demanded by the conditions and that this present 
enormous immigration should be limited in the interest of the 
public welfare. After discussing the different methods that had 
been suggested for accomplishing this purpose, the commission 
declares: 

All these methods would be effective in one way or another in secur- 
ing restrictions in a greater or less degree. 

But that— 

A majority of the commission fayor the reading and 2 test 
— Bae most feasible single method of restricting undesirable Immi- 

And that— 

The commission as a whole recommends restriction as demanded by 
economic, moral, and social considerations. 

Mr. President, the report says “a majority of the commis- 
sion” recommends the illiteracy test as the “most feasible.” 
That majority was eight of the nine. There was only one mem- 
ber of that commission who dissented from that specific finding, 
and he was Mr. Bennet, a Member of Congress at that time 
from the State of New York. I do not know, but I understand 
that the district he then represented was a Republican strong- 
hold; certainly he was a Republican and a Member of the 
House as such. I do not know, but I have read in the House 
committee hearings that his attitude upon this very question 
was one of the leading issues in his last campaign. However 
that may be, the fact remains that when the election came off— 
I refer to the last congressional campaign—though representing 
a strong Republican district, Mr. Bennet was defeated by a 
majority of about 2,400 and a Democrat was elected in his 
stead, although his party associates carried the district. 

That this recommendation of the commission meets with the 
overwhelming indorsement of public sentiment in this country 
is attested not only by the attitude of the press of the country 
but by the number of resolutions’ and memorials of large and 
powerful bodies, representing agriculture, commerce, labor, 
education, charity, patriotism, and the like. I do not think 
that there ever has been presented to the Congress a more for- 
midable array of petitions in fayor of any specific legislative 
proposition than has come to Congress in support of the illit- 
eracy test. At the time that the Senate passed this amendment, 
in 1906, I remember distinctly there was then on file in the 
archives of Congress between forty-five and fifty thousand peti- 
tions in favor of this particular legislation. I have not investi- 
gated the matter, but I am told that that number of petitions 
probably has almost doubled by this time. I know that the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record shows that over 1,500 came in one 
year ago last February, when the House committee reported an 
illiteracy test bill. There must be in the files and in the 
archives of Congress at this time between 75,000 and 80,000 
petitions in favor of this proposition. 

Mr. President, in its effect upon the vital interests of the 
country, this is one of the most important public questions that 
has ever been before the American people—at least since I have 
been a Member of this body—and its importance must be my 
justification for taking the time of the Senate to lay before it 
and the country the facts in detail in so far as I can, without 
trespassing too much upon the patience of my associates. I 
want to present the facts, so that if this proposition fails again 
to become a law it may be understood that its failure is a sin 
against the light. - 

Probably the most potential force in our industrial life is 
represented by agriculture. A larger percentage of the people 
of this country are engaged in agriculture—over a half—than 
in any other line or lines of industry. So, first, I wish to pre- 
sent the views of the farmers of the country upon this question, 
and I shall be able to do so without taking up much of the 


time of the Senate, because they have put their views in state- 
ments before congressional committees and in resolutions which 
have been passed by the great conventions and congresses 
which they are now holding, I am glad to say, every year. 
There are several different farmers’ organizations in this country 
that meet and speak for the farmers of the country. These 
great conventions meet each year, and in those meetings the 
farmers giye expression to their views upon public questions. 
I desire to read to the Senate, first, the resolutions of the 
Farmers’ National Congress; but before doing so I want to 
explain what that organization is. It is not what might be 
called a strictly farmers organization. It is a great national 
gathering in which there are representatives—farmers, students 
of agriculture, agricultural workers, and others interested in 
practical and scientific farming—are selected as delegates by 
agricultural bodies and by the governors of the various States 
and Territories from among the most prominent and influential 
persons representing agriculture in those States and Territories, 
Consequently it will be readily understood that the Farmers’ 
National Congress represents in a broad sense the agricultural 
sentiment of the country, and that whatever declaration it may 
make about a question of public importance is entitled to con- 
fidence and respect. Here is what the last congress said: 


Whereas the congressional Immigration Commission’s report of 40 
volumes has just been published and recommends the very measures 
which this organization has advocating in its utions for 
years to judiciously restrict undesirable immigration ; A 

Resolved, That we enthusiastically approve the commission's legis- 
lative recommendations that the head tax be increased, the te 
test be enacted, the foreign steamships be fined for brin, 
abl and that other judicious measures be adopted, whic 
ur upon the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. President, I have here—and I propose to read it, or a 
part, at least—a letter addressed to me from Kendalia, W. Va., 
dated February 27, signed by one of the secretaries of the 
Farmers’ National Congress, Mr. O. D. Hill, in which he says: 


It was with regret that I learned S. 3175 had been reported with 
the illiteracy test stricken out, with no increase in the head tax pro- 
vided for, and with section 81 extending the work of the division en- 
gaged in “ beneficially distributing aliens.” 

The farmers of the country are opposed to the 
quantity of immigration. The subject of mee restrictions and their 
enforcement means of an efficient administrative policy, such as 
Canada has, have been discussed every year and resolutions passed 
every year for some time at our annual congresses. The above farmers’ 
organization is representative. It held its thirty-first annual session 
at Columbus, Ohio, last October. The meeting lasted one week, and 
there were over 2,000 delegates from all parts of the country present. 

t that meeting the following resolution was adopted 

There he incorporates in his letter the same resolution I have 
just read, and goes on to say: 

I see that you have offered an illiteracy test amendment to the bill 
S. 3175, and I am taking the liberty of writing you this letter to 
assure you that it meets with the approval of the Farmers’ National 


Con gna that your efforts will appreciated by its extensive 
m 8 A : 


racy 
g undesir- 
are hereby 


present kind and 


I now present to the Senate a resolution passed last Septem- 
ber by the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union. The 
farmers’ union is the largest and most compact farmers’ or- 
ganization of any time or place, and claims over 3,000,000 
members. This organization has been petitioning Congress for 
years to enact a literacy test. I am only going to read some 
of the whereases of this resolution, because they state the rea- 
sons for their attitude far more forcefully and tersely than I 
am able to state them: 

Whereas the Immigration Commission, after a four 3 investigation 
at bome and abroad, involving an expenditure of a million dollars 
reports that “many undeniably undesirable persons are admitted 
every year”; that there is a growing criminal element in this coun- 
try, due to foreign immigration”; and that “substantial restriction 
is demanded by economic, moral, and social considerations”; and 

Whereas that commission recommends increasing the head tax, exclud- 
ing illiterate adults, requiring some visible means of support, fining 
the foreign steamshi for bringing undesirables that could be re- 
jected on the other side, and other measures, law in other new coun- 

, and u for years by this organization in its resolutions, 
*before congressional committees, and otherwise; and 

Whereas it is proposed to relieve the Northeast of its intolerable immi- 
gration evils and to continue the unloading of undesirables upon this 
1 by diverting and distributing the incoming, ever-increasin 
influx from southern Europe, Asia, and northern Africa over the — 
cultural sections of the South and West: 

eee That the Farmers“ Educational and Cooperative Union of 

erica— 


I desire to state right here that that is the strongest farmers’ 
organization we haye ever had in my State. I do not know 
whether it exists to such an extent up North. I believe the 
grange takes its place up there. - The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] indicates by a nod that that is true, but 
the union is the great farmers’ organization of the South and 
West. 


Resolved, That the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America in national convention assembled this 6th day of September, 
1911, at Shawnee, Okla., reiterate and reaffirm our previous immigration 
restriction resolutions, Indorse most heartily the findings and legislative 
recommendations of the Immigration Commission, approve of the effort 
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of Commissioner General Keefe and Commissioner Williams to enforce 
the law, and earnestly urge upon Congress the enactment next winter— 

This past winter— 
of an increased head tax, some such money requirement as Canada has, 
some such illiteracy test as is law in Australla, and other needed re- 
strictive legislation that will check the coming of undesirables to the 
Atlantic as well as the Pacifie slope. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from North Carolina is 
familiar with the Australian requirements, I wish he would 
state what they are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state that I am not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ought to know myself, but my work 
has been in other directions. Does the proposed illiteracy test 
require that immigrants shall speak the English language? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; but to read and write—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the English language? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not the English language, but to be able 
to read and write in some language. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If they can do so, is there any further test? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would cover the test. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would be glad to join the Senator in 
having such a test provided. : 

Mr.. SIMMONS. I was very sure the Senator would. I 
traveled through Europe with the Senator a few years ago 
and happen to know his views upon many important questions. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read to the Senate a letter 
that I have just received from the president of the National 
Farmers’ Union and the secretary of the union. It is dated 
March 15, 1912, and is addressed to myself: 

Inclosed please find the statement of our committee’s spokesman 
before the House Committee on Immigration— 

They refer to Mr. Brooks, who is the head of the legislative 
committee of the farmers’ union, located at Washington, and who 
a few days ago appeared before the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and made a very exhaustive and, I think, a very illumi- 
nating statement in favor of an illiteracy test amendment— 

Inclosed piense find the statement of our committee's spokesman 
before the House Committee on Immigration. We beg to call this 
and also Senate Document No. 251 to your attention in connection 
with Senate bill No. 3175, now on the Senate calendar and to be voted 
upon next Monday. 

These two documents fully explain our interest and attitude with 
reference to this legislation. They show that Interest and attitude to 
be deep-seated and of long standing. From these documents you will 
see that our organization and its extensive membership are unalterably 

opposed to section 31 of the bill extending the work of the so-called 
* division of information, and that we have been for a number of years 
urging the enactment of the very legislation, such as the educational 
test, recently recommended by the congressional Immigration Commission. 

This letter is signed, as I said, by Mr. Charles S. Barrett, the 
national president, and Mr. A. C. Davis, the national secretary, 
of the farmers’ union. 

Mr. President, the American Federation of Labor has spoken 
in no uncertain tone upon this subject. That organization, as I 
understand, embraces a number of other labor organizations, 
and is truly a federation. It is a kind of labor clearing house 
in its purposes and objects. Undoubtedly it is by far the most 
powerful labor organization in this country. For 19 years the 
American Federation of Labor and organized labor in general, 
including the railroad brotherhoods, have been petitioning Con- 
gress to enact this very illiteracy test amendment. The last 
resolution that I have before me passed by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is the one of 1909. It is very short and very 
strong: 

Whereas the illiteracy test is the most practical means for restricting 
the present stimulated influx of cheap labor, whose competition is so 
ruinous to the workers already here, whether native or foreign born: 


Resolved by the American Federation of Labor in twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention assembled, That we demand the enactment of the 
illiteracy test, the money test, an increased head tax, and the abolition 
of the distribution bureau. 

The head of that organization, Mr. Gompers, appeared before 
the House committee on the 29th of February and entered into 
a most exhaustive, vigorous, and earnest discussion of this 
question. I wish the Members of the Senate would read the 
statement made by Mr. Gompers on that occasion, because there 
is no clearer, no more forceful or able presentation of this ques- 
tion, and it shows that on the part of labor there is a most 
earnest and insistent demand for this legislation, and that that 
demand will not down at our bidding, and that that demand 
can not be hushed up by such a device, as it was when this amend- 
ment passed the Senate and went to the House the last time. 
The issue has to be squarely met, so far as that organization is 
concerned. s 

Now, I have here a letter, received this morning, dated March 
18. It is signed by the secretary of the American Federation 


of Labor, Mr. Frank Morrison, who is well known to Senators. 
I am not going to take up the time of the Senate to read the 
whole of it, and will merely say that it is a specific indorsement 
on the part of this general official, speaking for that organiza- 
tion, of the amendment I am now discussing. The letter is, in 
part, as follows: 


eee F. Je un 
vashington, D. O., Mar „ 1912, 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 7 $ 8 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. å 


DEAR Sim: I see by the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. that you will speak 
before the United States Senate on the amendment offered by yours 
to the immigration bill, S. 3175, and that you will deal specifically with 
the subject of the restriction by means of the illiteracy test. 

Thinking perhaps it may be yi na to you in your discussion, I here- 
with call to your attention the statement made by our legislative com- 
mitteeman, Mr. Arthur E. Holder, before the House Committee on Immi- 
gration in the last 8 His statement may be found on page 111 
of the hearings before that committee, and in it Mr. Holder presented 
to the committee resolutions that had been adopted by the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor for several years past, commenc- 
ing’ a 3 all of which you will find incorporated on pages 112 


It may also be advisable to say that the American Federation of 
Labor has gone on record in behalf of an illiteracy test practically every 
year at its conventions since the year 1897. : 

In order that you may also know the latest action of the American 
Federation of Labor on the subject of immigration, I hand you here- 
with copy of the proceedings of the thirty-first annual convention, held 
at Atlanta, Ga., last November (1911), on page 66 of which you will 
find a statement by President Gompers on the subject of immigration, 
showing the Immigration Commission to have completely indorsed the 
attitude of the American Federation of Labor upon the general subject 
matter of immigration, 5 that of the requirement of an edu- 
cational test. On page 287 of the same report you will find the report 
of the committee on president's report, reaffirming former actions of 
the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, and instructing 
the legislative committee to continue their efforts to secure the passage 
of either the Gardner or the Burnett bill, or, for that matter, any other 
suitable measure pronar for the educational test. This report was 
unanimously adopted by the convention. 

Hoping that this may be of service, and with best wishes for your 
every success on this important question, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


I also present a resolution of the railroad employees, of 
whom there are some 400,000 in the United States, included 
in four great brotherhoods. This resolution is a specific decla- 
ration in favor of the illiteracy test: 


Whereas we approve the restrictive recommendations made by Com- 
missioner General Keefe in his last annual report; and 
Whereas we are heartily in accord with the demand of organized labor 
for restriction: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Grand International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neere in ninth biennial convention assembled at Detroit, Mich., this 2d 
day of June, 1910, That we urge upon Congress the enactment of the 
literacy test, an increased tax, a money requirement, and such other 
measures as will materially lessen the present enormous artificially 
stimulated immigration of cheap labor. 


In this connection I present to the Senate a letter from Mr, 
H. E. Wills, joint national representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway Conductors, 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, indorsing this 
amendment in the most direct and specific terms. He says: 

I am writing to say that the railroad organizations which I repre- 
sent are deeply interested in the further limitation of the present enor- 
mous influx o bor by means of the reading and writing test proposed 
by your amendment and so strongly recommended ir the Immigration 
Commission. As I brought out recently in a statement before the 
House Committee on Imm tion, which has voted to report such a 
measure, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen have for 
a number of years discussed in their conventions and publications the 
need of such legislation and have passed resolutions urging it. 


Mr. President, I want to put in the Recorp a few of the 
letters typical of those I have received from the general officers 
of State camps of the Patriotic Order Sons of America and 
from State councils of the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

CRYSTAL LAKE COUNCIL, 
Weld, Me., March 1, 1912. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The State Council of Maine, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, heartily indorses the amendment offered by you to 
regulate ene a of aliens, 1 

Sincere! . i 
5 State Councilor. 
OFFICE or STATE COUNCIL OF DELAWARE, 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
8 Selbyville, Del., March 8, 1912. 
tor F. M. SIMMONS, 
Poate Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The State Council of Delaware indorses the amendment 

offered by Senator Stiuxoxs and favor the tems aoe the same. 


. Law, 
State Councilor. 
test: 
Tesar] : W. J. MORELAND, 


State Secretary. 
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Srare COUNCIL or FLORIDA, 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
Tampa, Fla., February 28, 1912. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. O. 


DEAR Sin: The Florida State Council, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, most heartily indorses the illiteracy test amendment to 
immigration bill and urges its passage. 

Yours, sincerely, D. L. ROBINSON, 


State Secretary. 


STATE COUNCIL OF KENTUCKY, 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
Louisville, Ky., February 24, 1912. 
F. M. SIMMONS, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: By direction of the ae r committee of Junior 
Order United American Mechanics of Kentucky, I write you as a 
1 — — citizen to push your illiteracy test amendment to the present 
immigration bill. By doing this you Will have taken a fasward step in 
protecimg the American home and safeguarding the American people 
rom the vicious and ignorant horde of immigrants now flowing into 
this country m southern and southeastern Europe. 


fro 
Respectfully, 
J. N. Asucrart, Secretary. 


STATE COUNCIL or RHODE ISLAND, 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
Providence, R. I., February 26, 1912. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 


Washington, D. O.: 

Whereas the Immigration Commission after a four years’ investigation 
recommends the illiteracy test as the most feasible le method 
for excluding undesirable immigration” and restricting the present 
enormous stimulated influx of cheap labor, so ruinous to workers 
cps Bere whether native or foreign, and so impossible of assimi- 
ation; a 

Whereas an immigration bill is now ding before the Senate, and 
Senator SIMMONS has offered an illiteracy test amendment to the 
same: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the State Board of the State Council of Rhode Island, 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, That we enthusiastically in- 

dorse Senator Stmumons’s patriotic efforts and urge upon the Senate the 

adonna of this needed legislation. 
est: 
[SEAL.] THUR W. BARRUS, 
State Council Secretary. 


“Bernen, CONN., February 26, 1912. 
aig M. SIMMONS, 


nited States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: The State Council of Connecticut indorses the amendment offered 
by Senator Stumowns and urges the passage of the same. 


Respectfully, yours, Cyrus E. RYDER, 
State Councilor Junior Order United American Mechanics. 


STATE COUNCIL or MASSACHUSETTS, 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
Groveland, Mass., February 27, 1912. 
Senator SIMMONS. g 


Dear Sir: I wish, in behalf of the State Board of the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics of Massachusetts, to say that we are very 
much interested in your bill, which includes the illiteracy test, and wish 
it might become a law. This organization has spent a great amount 
of money to get a bill of this nature started, Put us down as heartily 
in canis of your bill, S. 3175. 

ours, 
LSNAL. I STANLEY P. Lapp, State Councilor. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE COUNCIL OP VERMONT, 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
East Burke, Vt., March 1, 1922. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator: I have the honor to represent more than 5,000 of 
the eitizens of Vermont as the State councilor of the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, and as a united body of Americans, ever 
watchful of the best interest of our citizens, we do most thoroughly 
approve of the illiteracy test amendment . . by you, and urge 

ou to do everything possible to have it made a part of the law of 
the land. Our State council believe it to be the one best restrictive 
measure than can be proposed, and, in the form proposed by you, will be 
of great_benefit to the country. 
£ WILLIAM H. JEFFREY, 


Very trul our 
aa aoe State Councilor of Vermont. 


STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
OFFICE OF THE STATE SECRETARY, 
Oak Grove, Va., March 2, 1912. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: One hundred camps of the Patriotic Order 
America in this State, representing over 5,000 citizens of old 
heartily approve the Simmons illiteracy test amendment to the 
tion bill. p 8175, now pending, and urge its adoption. 

Very truly, 


fina 
immigra- 


F. W. ALEXANDER, 

State Secretary of the Order in Virginia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present out of order about 500 petitions and resolutions, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk, adopted during the last month by 
the Junior Order United American Mechanics, by farmers’ 
unions, by the Patriotic Order Sons of America, and others. 
There are nearly 500 of them. ‘These petitions came to me 
from 36 States, from Maine to California, from one end of the 
country to the other, and each of them, not in general terms but 
naming this particular amendment, asks for its adoption by 
Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be received and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I now present a letter, a part 
of which I will read, from John H. Noyes, of the national legis- 
lative committee of the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics. Speaking for his order he says: 

I see by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that you are to epeak next Mon- 


day on your illiteracy test amendment to the tion bill, S. 3175, 
ing before 


now the Senate, and I beg to say that there are over 
400, members of the above patriotic society that have been urging 
for several years with more and more emphasis the adoption of such a 
test for adult aliens. — 

The membership feels that there is quite too much illiteracy in the 
coun al , and that we ou . means of 
comp ry school attendance laws, that they be able to read and 
write—as well as of foreigners enterlmg the country—on the ground 
that a rudimentary edueation better fits one for the struggle for life and 
for citizenship in this country. 

Mr. President, in nearly every State we are expending an- 
nually enormous sums of money to educate the boys and the girls 
who are to be the citizens of the future, who are to control the 
destiny of this country and its institutions. In many States 
there are compulsory-attendance laws. The taxpayers are 
assuming this great financial burden, they are insisting upon this 
higher degree of education for our boys and girls, beeause they 
appreciate and thoroughly understand the fact that in an en- 
lightened democracy such as ours, a country where we have 
sovereignty citizenship, the safety of our institutions, nay, the 
perpetuity of these institutions, depends upon the measure of 
intelligence of its people. ‘| 

Here, sir, we are spending annually upon our boys hundreds 
of millions of dollars to fit them for citizenship, because we 
know that that better fits them for participation in a govern- 
ment like ours. Yet, Mr. President, in the face of this fact, in 
the face of this large expenditure of money for this purpose, 
when the Nation as a whole comes to act we open the doors 
and admit every year to our citizenship between two and three 
hundred thousand of as densely ignorant and illiterate peoples 
as live under God's sun. Why should we do this? Is it not a 
eontradiction in policy? Is it not inconsistent with our whole 
educational history, especially of the last 25 or 30 years? 

As pertinent to this phase of the question, I now present a 
letter that I have just received from the vice councillor of the 
New York State Council of the Junior Order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics. He is Mr. William B. Griffith. I shall read 
only a portion of Mr. Griffith’s letter. He says: 

On behalf of some 30,000 members of the above patriotic organization 
in the Empire State I beg to say that the adoption of the reading test 
ees alfens, as by your amendment to S. 3175, will meet 


ersal favor, we firmly believe that an elementary 
education makes our own native born tter and fitter producers as 


e e proper res on on W. e 
p. y 


steamship companies, the large employers and padrones— 

Mr. President, it is this subtle opposition, this interested, 
this selfish, this unholy opposition, an opposition that considers 
not the rights nor the interests of the American citizen or of 
American labor, whether native or foreign born, that in the 
past has prevented the adoption of this legislation, in my 
opinion, although every vote ever taken upon it shows that both 
branches of Congress are overwhelmingly, and have been for 
10 years overwhelmingly, in favor of it. Continuing, Mr. Grif- 
fith says: 

While the proper restriction of immigration will be opposed by the 


forei steams. companies, the large employers and padrones, cer- 
tain porters who fear an increase in freight rates as a result of re- 
striction, and other se led interests and influences, the 


and 
great majority of people in this State, and particularly the farmers— 
Mr. President, I want to say right here that I believe the 
farmers of my section of the country are more opposed and more 
earnestly opposed to this immigration than even the laborers 


laborers, and patriotic persons that are organized are not only in favor 
of the amateni but are v much aroused over the laxness of our 
at x: 1 the feebleness of our administrative policy, as 


compared ose of Canada, Australia, and some other new 
countries. 

Mr. President, I have here a similar letter from Mr. Charles 
H. Stees, national secretary of the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America. He says: 

The extensive membership of the above patriotice soci which has, 
for instance, over 100,000 active members, all voters, in my State 


(Pennsylvania), and has thousands in every State east of the Missis- 
sippi and in some States west of the Le yg a are very much in 
favor of your illit test amendment to S. 3175, and the 30,000 mem- 
bers in the Old N State will appreciate your efforts in behalf of 
that measure, which is in keeping with our public-school system and 
which would merely — on of adult aliens coming here what our 
public-school system and compulsory school attendance laws exact or 
ought to of our own native born. 


I also present a letter from the general master workman of 
the Knights of Labor, written to me from Washington. dated 
March 15, 1912. He says: 


As you know, the order of the Knights of Labor has long favored 
the exclusion of undesirable immigrants. and as a means of doing so 
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has also favored the illiteracy test and still continues to favor such a 
policy. We hope that you will be successful in securing the passage of 
our amendment to the Dillingham bill as it now stands—the illiteracy 
est having been stricken out by the committee. We think this is one 
of the most important measures to be considered by this Congress—the 
exclusion of undesirables by the illiteracy test as recommended by the 
Immigration Commission. 

Mr. President, it is well known that, beginning in the year 
1905 and extending to 1906, 1907, and 1908, there were held in 
various parts of the South pro-immigration conventions, so- 
called. They were generally gotten up by people interested in 
transportation, in land schemes and development projects. But 
notwithstanding the purpose for which those gatherings were 
called, every single one of them, I believe, because of the 
strong sentiment in the South upon the question, passed resolu- 
tions demanding effective restrictions, and some of them specifi- 
cally declaring for the illiteracy test. 

The first meeting was known as the “ Alabama immigration 
conference,” and was held at Birmingham, June 13, 1905. It 
adopted a resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That we express to the Representatives in the Federal Con- 

from this State our earnest desire that they support any reason- 
able measure looking to the elevation of the standard of foreign immi- 
gration, to the end that criminals, paupers, and illiterates be excluded. 

That conference, I repeat, was called for boosting immigra- 
tion. The transportation and real estate interests were there 
in full force. 

Then came the famous Chattanooga conference on immigra- 
tion and quarantine. It was a similar gathering, but it in- 
dorsed President Roosevelt's messages recommending an eco- 
nomic test and the educational or “literacy” test. 

There was a similar outcome to the Nashville conference of 
November, 1907. There was also one at Tampa, Fla., where a 
convention of various persons from many States and represent- 
ing different societies, commercial clubs, unions, associations, 
corporations, railroads, and the like, met February 13, 1908, 
and a number of resolutions were adopted, among which will be 
found the following: 

Resolved, That the several States carefully consider the question of 
foreign immigration as a national question, and that our Representa- 
tives in Congress be asked to urge upon Congress the enactment of such 
Federal legislation as will effectively stem the tide of undesirable im- 
migration now pouring into this country, 

The last public meeting of this kind held in the South was 
year before last, and was held at Jackson, Miss. That conven- 
tion, having a large representation from the different States of 
the South, passed the following reSolution: 

Resolved, That this convention does hereby respectfully memorialize 
Congress to pass legislation restricting the present allen influx of igno- 
rant, thriftless, and undesirable geois now pouring into the United 
States from southern Europe and western Asia. 

Mr. President, the chief opposition to legislation carrying out 
the recommendations of the commission comes from those 
selfishly interested in maintaining and increasing this foreign 
influx, chiefly the foreign steamship companies and the rail- 
road companies which profit in hauling them in their ceaseless 
migrations to and from our shores and certain manufacturers 
and miners who are interested in securing cheaper labor than 
the American standard of living will allow. 

Yet, Mr. President, in the face of this recommendation of the 
immigration commission, made after four years of exhaustive 
investigation at an expense to the people of a million dollars, 
and made for the express purpose of determining whether con- 
ditions require an illiteracy test, in the face of this overwhelm- 
ing demand coming from the great economic, industrial, and 
patriotic forces of the country, with practically no opposition 
except that prompted by selfishness, the Committee on Immi- 
gration have reported to the Senate a bill which confines itself 
to another codification of our present immigration laws, with the 
addition of a few amendments to the administrative featu es of 
our present utterly inadequate and ineffective immigration laws. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think the Senator would not like to 
do injustice to the Senate Committee on Immigration. He 
knows, of course, that the members of that committee who were 
also members of the immigration commission are heartily in 
favor of the retention in the bill of the educational test, and 
of the other members of that committee I suppose it is true 
that they also favor it. There were those who thought that the 
retention of that provision in the bill would endanger its pas- 
sage, and there are administrative features of the bill which 
are so important that they thought it would be better to drop 
this particular feature from the bill and present it as an inde- 
pendent measure, which has been done by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

I did not want the impression to go out from the Senator’s 
remarks that the Senate committee, as a committee, are op- 


posed necessarily or as a whole, at least, to this feature of the 
bill, and I did not want anyone to think that I am opposed to 
it, because I put it into the original bill and I favor it now. 
I shall be glad to cooperate with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina in all his efforts to retain it in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the gist of the whole inquiry 
and the crux of the findings and recommendations of the com- 
mission appointed to investigate this whole question was the 
recommendation that the eyil of which the country was com- 
plaining could be best remedied by an educational test. Yet, 
Mr. President, when that committee acted upon this great public 
question—and there was no necessity for action except in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the commission, the action 
growing out of that inquiry and out of the recommendations of 
the commission—we have a bill without that important provision. 

The Senater from Vermont says that it was left out because 
the committee thought it might endanger the passage of the 
bill. Why should the committee think that it would defeat the 
bill when this identical proposition has passed one or the other 
branches of Congress seven or eight times and that it has never 
failed to receive a majority of from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the vote in either branch of Congress? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I hope the Senator from North Carolina 
does not think that I was afraid personally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator’s personal position 
in the matter. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I want it distinctly understood also 
that there was introduced contemporaneously with the report 
of the committee upon this question an independent bill pro- 
viding for the educational test in the admission of all European 
immigrants. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when—when, I say—that inde- 
pendent bill comes up we shall find these selfish interests about 
which I have spoken—the steamship companies and the employers 
of cheap labor in the mines, in the factories, and on the rail- 
roads—arrayed against it. Why not put it in this bill? It 
would be the strongest single provision in the bill. More people 
in the United States have declared themselves in favor of this 
specific provision, which the committee has left out because, as 
the Senator explains, they were afraid it might imperil the 
passage of the bill—more people in this country are interested 
in it and more people are demanding its passage than are in- 
terested in any other or all the other features of that bill. So 
far from weighting down or endangering that bill, this provi- 
sion would have immensely strengthened it. 

Mr. President, this legislation, in my judgment, can not be 
postponed any longer by legerdemain or device of one character 
or another. The time has come when it has got to be met 
squarely. When the Senate passed an amendment identical 
with this amendment, without a dissenting vote recorded 
against it, six years ago, and it went over to the other House, 
there they said, “Oh, we must have further investigation,” 
and an investigation was, by a narrow majority, substituted 
for it. It has been charged that that was nothing but a 
pretext and a device to prevent it from coming to a vote, be- 
cause they knew that if it came to a direct vote it would be 
passed by an overwhelming majority and would go to the Presi- 
dent, and that he dared not veto it. So, Mr. President, the 
enemies of this legislation sought to defeat it indirectly, know- 
ing they could not do so directly; and by processes, familiar to 
the country, but which I, for parliamentary reasons, am not 
permitted to speak of more in detail here, they were able to 
prevent an expression of the will in the popular branch of the 
Government upon this vital question and to get this investiga- 
tion substituted for it. 

Now, after we have had this commission, costing a million 
dollars, its findings and its facts filling 42 volumes and extend- 
ing over a period of four years, boiling down the result of all 
these four years of labor in this one specific finding, when the 
report of the commission is made the Committee on Immigra- 
tion contents itself with reporting a bill making modifications 
and administrative changes in the present law, and when asked 
the reason for this omission they tell us that they did not put 
the illiteracy test in the bill because they were afraid it might 
weight it down. Weight it down, indeed! Has it ever failed 
when put to a vote in either branch of Congress? When did 
it become so weak as to justify these fears of the commit- 
tee? Strong as it was before, it is now buttressed by the in- 
dorsement of this great commission, three of whose members 
are also members of the Senate Committee on Immigration. 
I do not say that this is a device, but I say that it is not 
dealing with this question bravely and squarely. Therefore 
I shall, when the bill reported by the committee comes up, urge 
the adoption of the amendment which I have introduced, and 
take no chances of action upon it as a separate measure. 

Mr. President, if we were dealing with immigration conditions 
in this country prior to 1880, our present law and the amend- 
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ments now proposed by the committee’s bill to that law would 
be all that was needed, but, Mr. President, in the last 25 or 30 
years the character of our immigration has not only entirely 
changed but has also been accompanied by a terrific increase in 
quantity, and that change and increase have created new condi- 
tions, brought about new problems, and the restrictions which 
existing laws provide and which the bill under consideration 
proposes do not reach the root of the evil evolved out of these 
changed conditions. 

From 1819 to 1882 immigration to this country was prac- 
tically unrestricted. None was needed. 

As late as 1880, 64.5 per cent of the immigrants to this coun- 
try came from northern and western Europe. They came chiefly 
from England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. 

They were an intelligent, sturdy, industrious, and thrifty 
people. The rate of illiteracy among them was less than half 
that which to-day obtains in this country. They represented the 
best and the hardiest element of the nationalities from which 
they came. They were not adventurers, but men who sought 
better conditions and higher opportunities under more liberal 
institutions and laws. They were in large part descendants of 
the same stock of people who originally settled this country. 

The governments under which they had been reared, while 
monarchical in form, were in substance in the main repre- 
sentative. 

By heredity and training they understood the principles of 
freedom and of government by the people. They were fitted 
to become good citizens of the Republic. Those of them who 
did not speak our language quickly learned to speak it. They 
came with the purpose of finding and making a permanent home 
for themselves and their children. They readily adjusted them- 
selves to our habits and customs, threw off and dismissed for- 
ever alt thought of their old allegiance, came under our flag, 
fell in love with our institutions, mingled and intermarried 
with our people, and were rapidly assimilated and Americanized. 

In 1869, of the entire immigration to this country only nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent came from southern and eastern Europe. 
In the year 1880 only 8.5 per cent of the entire immigration 
to this country came that section of Europe. 

The few who came during this period from southern and east- 
ern Europe were representatives of the best element of their 
nationalities. They came as bona fide citizens, with the pur- 
pose of becoming permanent citizens of the Republic, and soon 
became Americanized in habits and customs, thought, and aspi- 
rations, 

Mr. President, those conditions have changed. I can not 
better describe that change than to read from the book to which 
I have referred, written by Messrs. Jenks and- Lauck, members 
of the Immigration Commission. At page 24 these authors say: 

During the last 25 to 30 years so marked is the change in the ty 
of immigrants that it is convenient to 1 immigration as the 
old, that is, the immigrants coming before 1 „ and the new, namely, 
those coming since that date. The former class includes enen 
immigrants from England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. These countries furnished some 95 per cent of the total number 


of immigrants coming into this country before 1883. From 1883 to 
1907, 81 per cent— 


Nearly reversing the figures. 


81 r cent of the total number of re immigrants came from 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, Syria, and Turkey. 


Total Huropean immigration (including Syrians) to the United States 
in years specified by class of immigrants. 


Per cent of total 
immigration. 


Old immigration 
New immigration.. 
Not specified 


The percentage of illiteracy among the old immigrants, that 
is, those who antedated 1883, was only 2.7 per cent, far below 
that of our native population. The rate of iHiteracy among 
the new immigrants, that which has been coming here since 
1883, is on an average about 36 per cent, and the bulk of 
this immigration, the most undesirable portion of it, is of 
a much higher degree of illiteracy than the general average. 
Of the 1,500,000 south Italians that came to America from 
1899 to 1909, over 800,000, or 54 per cent, could neither read 
nor write; 54 per cent of the Syrians who came during that 
period could neither read nor write; 35 per cent of the Poles 


who came during that period could neither read nor write; 
68 per cent of the Portuguese; 3S per cent of the Ruthenians; 
51 per cent of the Russians; 58 per cent of the Turks; 27 
per cent of the Greeks, and 41 per cent of the Bulgarians 
and Servians and Montenegrins could neither read nor write. 
In short, Mr. President, something over three-fourths of this 
entire new immigration is made up of a people the large part 
of whom are densely ignorant and illiterate. 

But this is not the worst. They are people who have grown 
up under surroundings which unfit them for the responsibilities 
of citizenship in a country like ours, where the people rule, and 
where every man is a sovereign. They have learned nothing 
of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship from early 
study and training, and their environment from youth in their 
native country has been such that they have learned nothing 
from contact or by absorption. They represent a different civ- 
ilization from ours; they come, as I said before, from the back- 
ward nations of the world; they know nothing of freedom or 
its responsibilities and its blessings, and they are incapable of 
learning or understanding them. Assimilation would be a diffi- 
cult task if they came to stay. But they come not to make 
their home here and to cast their lot with us, like the old immi- 
grant settlers did, but to gather up the fragments and crumbs 
that fall from the overflowing table of our prosperity. Mr. 
President, fully 40 per cent of those who now come, according to 
the report of the Immigration Commission, remain only a short 
time and soon return to their homes, with whatever they can 
save. As a matter of fact, a much larger percentage, if you 
take the figures of the last census, go back because that census 
shows—— 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not know that I understood the 
Senator. What did he say was the percentage of those who 
returned? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. According to the report of the Immigration 
Commission, it is 40 per cent. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. My recollection is that the percentage 
is substantially one-third of all, but that among certain nation- 
alities it runs above that. However, I am only speaking from 
recollection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Immigration Commission’s report states 
that at least 40 per cent of those coming to this country return. 
The census figures for the decade ending with 1910 show that 
a much larger per cent must return, because while during those 
10 years there arrived in this country about 9,787,000 aliens, 
the census report shows that during that time the increase in 
the foreign-born population of this country was only a little 
over 3,000,000, so that something in the neighborhood of half 
or more than half of those who came, if those figures be true, 
must have returned. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him there for just a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Vermont? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. . 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. ‘The Senator is substantially correct in 
what he is saying, but I would remind him that until the act 
of 1907 there was no law requiring the steamship companies to 
keep a record of the returning immigrants. The figures down 
to that time were based upon estimates, but it was thought 
that about one-third of the total number of immigrants re- 
turned. In the last two or three years records have been kept, 
and the number of returning immigrants has varied according 
to industrial conditions in this country. After the panic of 
1907, I think there were more aliens leaving this country than 
there were admitted for a considerable length of time; but I 
presume the average which the Senator has stated is correct, 
that, taking it altogether, perhaps 40 per cent of them have 
returned. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is certainly true that the average is a 
little larger than would appear from the report of the steamship 
companies. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That average has been raised from sub- 
stantially 33 per cent, undoubtedly, through the great exodus 
there was after the panic of 1907. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is true—about 70 per cent re- 
turned that year. Now, Mr. President, the question naturally 
arises in the analysis of this immigration situation, by whom 
and how are these people brought here, and for what purpose 
are they brought here—I mean this ignorant mass that comes 
every year from the southern and the eastern shores of Europe 
and the western part of Asia? They do not come here upon 
their own initiative. The bulk of those who are brought here 
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do not know anything about the United States. Generally 
speaking, they know nothing about any place in the United 
States, except the place where they are tagged for. 

I need not stop here, I think, to enter into a discussion of the 
methods by which these people are corraled, so to speak, and 
brought here. The methods are familiar to the country; they 
are methods that are in violation of the spirit if not the letter of 
our immigration laws, and in many instances violate the laws 
of the emigrant country. They are secret, clandestine methods, 
and the responsibility for them largely rests upon the steam- 
ship transportation companies with the connivance of certain 
great railway systems and the people who employ them after 
they are brought here. 

These steamship companies have thousands of agents. I am told 
that in some foreign countries they are found everywhere. They 
are the people who control and direct this mass of illiterates 
whom they can most easily take adyantage of. It is not neces- 
sary that I should go into a discussion of those methods. They 
are too well understood. ‘The Immigration Commission in its 
report and the annual reports of the Bureau of Immigration 
repeatedly call attention to them. In answer to my inquiry, 
“Who brings these people here and for whom and for what 
purpose are they brought here?” I desire to call attention to a 
statement by the Commissioner General of Immigration in his 
last annual report: 

SOURCES OF AND INDUCEMENTS TO IMMIGRATION. 

Considerable space has been devoted in previous reports to this Im- 
portant and Interesting subject. It has been shown that (1) the sources 
of our immigration have undergone a decided change in recent years, 
one which is of great significance to the country and its people, and (2) 
much of the immigration which we now receive is artificial, In that it 
is induced or stimulated and encouraged by persons and corporations 
whose principal interest is to increase the steerage-passenger business 
of their lines, to Introduce into the United States an overabundant and 
therefore cheap supply of common labor, or to exploit the poor ignorant 
immigrant to their own advantage by loaning him money at usurious 
rates; or, as now so frequently Bappenas, in the organized and sys- 
tematized state of the business, a combination of the three elements, so 
that money lenders and ticket agents abroad, the transportation com- 
panies, and the labor brokers and large employers-of common labor here 
each receive their portion of the benefits and proceeds. 

I want also, for the same purpose, to read a statement of 
Marcus Braun, who was sent abroad a few years ago to investi- 
gate and report upon the question of artificially stimulated 
immigration. He says: 

I found a condition of things which convinced me beyond any doubt 
that some European Governments, agencies, and private individuals 
are continuing to regard this country as the dumping ground for thou- 
sands of their undesirable people. hese conditions, coupled with the 
arrogant and widespread assumption that this country is but an asset 
of a large number of Europeans, subject only to their and order: 
is such that if universally known in this country would drive the bl 
of humiliation into the face of every good American, and a description 
of which would defy the pen of a Macaulay. 

Mr. Braun in his report also tells of seeing tons of literature 
and other evidence in southeast Europe, showing the efforts that 
were being made by the steamship companies through their agents 
and subagents to stimulate emigration to the United States, 

Mr. President, I have no sectional or race prejudice in this 
matter. I have nothing to say but what is good of the people 
as a whole—of Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and so forth. 
Many of the immigrants coming here from these countries make 
good citizens and are desirable, but a large part of them—that 
part which I would exclude and which, I think, this amend- 
ment will exclude—are not representative of the people of the 
countries from which they come. They are a class who would 
never come to this country but for the methods employed to 
bring them here. Representative people of these races are not 
the kind of people that the agencies who are stimulating immi- 
gration to this country want. Representative people of these 
races could not be induced to come by the methods that are suc- 
eessful in getting this undesirable class to come, nor would they 
answer the purposes for which they are brought here, namely, to 
furnish cheap labor for our mines, factories, and the railroads. 

Now, Mr. President, for whom are these people being brought 
here? Who employs them when they come? The steamship 
companies know for whom they are bringing them here. They 
know who wants them, and the people who employ this class of 
labor know that it comes here virtually in violation of our im- 
migration laws. The Immigration Commission says from one- 
third to a half of them come with their passage paid. 

Where do these people go to find employment? The old immi- 
gration went to the farms. The new does not go to the rural 
districts, and wil! not stay when taken or put there. The book 
by Mr. Jenks and Mr. Lauck, from which I quoted before, under 
the head of “ Occupation of European immigrants,” shows that 
of the immigrants to the United States from 1899 to 1909 only 
23 per eent were farm laborers, 36 per cent were common labor- 
ers—designated so—21 per cent had no occupation at all, making 
80 per cent of the immigration during that period seek employ- 
ment largely not upon the farms, but, as I shall show here- 


after—excepting those who settle in the slums of our great 
cities—in the mines, factories, railroads, and sweatshops of the 
country. : 

I have here a table showing the occupations of immigrants 
coming to this country during 1911. That year 1,030,300 aliens 
entered, and of that enormous number only 13,496 were farm- 
ers; 160,000 were farm laborers in their own country, but 
they did not seek farm employment here; 175,000 were common 
laborers, 122,000 were servants, 246,000 had no occupation at 
all, making in that year 735,000, or three-fourths of the entire 
immigration, who found their homes either in the slums of 
the great cities or were employed, as I have indicated, not upon 
the farms but in the industries of the country in congested 
centers, P 

I wish to present a statement made by the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration as to the occupation of these immigrants 
after coming here. It is from page 29 of his last annual report, 
where he states: 

A large proportion of the southern and eastern European immigra- 
tion of the past 25 years has entered the manufacturing and mining 
industries of the Eastern and Middle Western States, mostly in the 
eapacity of unskilled laborers. There is no basic industry Ta which 
they are not largely represented, and in many cases they compose 


more than 50 per cent of the total number of persons employed in such 
industries. 


In this same connection I want to read to the Senate a state 
ment by the chairman of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion, the Hon. Jonn L. BURNETT, who said in the course of the 
recent hearings before the House committee upon this subject: 


Mr. BURNETT. I was talking last year to a coal operator in Alabama, 
and I said:-“ Whom do you work?” He said, Welsh. Americans, 
Negroes, South Italians, and English.” I said, “ What is the sorriest 
labor you have?“ He said, The South Italians.” I said, “ Worse 
than the Negroes?” He answe, “Yes.” I said, “What do you 
want with them, then?” He said, For the purpose of keeping down 
the price of wages.” The operators and owners of mines and other 

reat industrial institutions are the ones who are keeping agents in 
‘ew York to employ this low-class labor. 


Mr. President, I wish to present here a statement made by 
Mr. Joseph J. Ettor, taken from the Haverhill (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette of January 23, 1912, in regard to the strike and strikers 
at Lawrence, which is as follows: 


In portions of Syria, Gallilea, and Russia people know only Lawrence, 
United States. Who told them? The agents of the textile industry. 
„ è They have cards with a picture of a mill and a house—a 
real mansion—with the people heading from the mill to the house, and 
then a bank with workers with big pay bags. Yet 75 per cent of the 
textile workers in Lawrence would not know a $20 bill if they should 
meet one coming down the street. 


The conditions which exist in Lawrence, Mass., illustrate the 
truth of my statement that these people are being brought here 
in the interest of American manufacturers to take the place 
of our American laborers, because they can live cheaper, and 
therefore can afford to work cheaper and do work cheaper. 

I have here an article, written by Mr. Lauck, of the Immi- 
gration Commission, which appeared in the February issue of 
the Survey, a New York magazine, discussing the Lawrence 
strike, which is as follows: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SITUATION AT LAWRENCE—THE CONDITION OF 
THE NEW ENGLAND WOOLEN-MILL OPERATIVE. 


[By W. J. Lauck, formerly in charge of the industrial investigations of 
the United States Immigration Commission.] 


The labor dispute at Lawrence, Mass., affords an instructive Lrg vor 
into existing industrial conditions, Probably the most significant fea- 
ture of the situation has been the attitude displayed by the southern 
and eastern European wage earners. Strange to say, the disturbance 
at Lawrence has been mainly due to their protest against a curtailment 
by legal enactment of the weekly hours of labor, under the impres- 
sion at it would lead to a decline in their weekly earnings. In other 
words, they have resisted an improvement in conditions of employment 
because of their lack of permanent interest in the industry in which 
ey, are engaged. 

he Lawrence labor troubles have also been of unusual interest for 
the reason that the industry around which they have centered is oge 
of the chief beneficiaries of our protective system. The argument has 
long been made that the woolen and worsted goods manufacturing 
industry needed a high tariff in order to protect its wage earners from 
the products of the pauper labor of Europe. The recent development 
at Lawrence, however, has disclosed the fact that the so-called Amer- 
ican wage earner, whose standard of living, it is claimed, must be 
upheld by the tariff, is largely a myth, and that in reality the American 
woolen-mill operatives are made up of “ paspor workmen” of almost 
half a hundred of the immigrant races from the south and east of 
Europe and from Asia. 

As a matter of fact, the term American wage earner is a misnomer, 
and in no industrial locality is this better illustrated than in Law- 
rence, the principal center of our worsted-goods mills. * * + 

The numerical importance of the Polish, Portuguese, Italian, Syrian, 
Armenian, and Lithuanian races, all of recent arrival in the United 
States, is in strong contrast to racial conditions of a generation back. 

* * uw * . * La 


The racial composition of Lawrence and the ractal displacements 
which have occurred in the wo and woolen mills there are typical 
of other woolen goods manufacturing centers in New my ir This 
lias recently been disclosed by the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion and the Tariff Board. 


Only about one-eighth of the woolen and worsted mill operatives at 
the present time are native Americans. Slightly more than three-fifths 
are Torei born, chiefy recent immigrants from southern and eastern 
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Europe. The remainder are the native-born children of parents who 


were born abroad. During the past 20 years the American and the 
British and northern European immigrants haye been rapidly leayin 
the mills, owing to the pressure of the competition of the recent immi- 
grant. ‘The south Italian, Polish, and north Italian are the three prin- 
sin 85 races of southern and eastern Europe engaged in the industry, 
while the English, Irish, and German of the races of past immigration 
are represented in the largest numbers. 

Of the foreign-born emp oreen about one-fifth of the males and two- 
fifths of the females have had rience in the same kind of work 
before coming to this country, while two-fifths cf the male employees 
and one-third of the female have been farmers or farm laborers in their 
native countries. The average weekly wage of the male operatives 18 

ears of age or over is only $10.49, and of the female employees $8.18. 
he average annual earnings of male heads of families employed in the 
industry are only 8400, and of all males 18 years of age or over $346. 
hd $ La $ = * * 


The effect of these low earnings is shown in the bad living conditions 
and the high degree of congestion which prevails in the households of 
the operatives. * * * 

Very little political or civie interest is manifested by the southern 
and eastern Europeans. Only 3 out of every 10 males eligible to citizen- 
ship have taken out naturalization papers. 

s s <. $ — > * 


Such are the conditions out of which have wn the recent disturb- 
ances in Lawrence. They are distinctly at variance with the claim that 
unrestricted immigration is an advantage and a protective tariff a 
necessity to the American wage earner. 

I want to say, in passing, that Lawrence is typical of many 
of the industrial towns that bave grown up as the fruit of the 
liberality of our present immigration laws. It is a foreign city 
on American soil. There are 85,000 inhabitants in the mill town 
of Lawrence, and less than 12,000 of them are Americans. It is 
a great industrial town. It is a center for the manufacture of 
woolens and worsteds. There are employed, I believe, in this 
industry in that town something like 30,000 people. 

Mr. President, 92 per cent of them are foreign born, and that 
part coming from southeastern Europe does not live in the 
American quarters of that city. They live segregated, in colo- 
nies. They have practically no contact or association with our 
people. They cling to the habits of their old countries. They 
do not speak our language. Fifty per cent of them can neither 
read nor write in any language. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think the Senator has fallen into a 
little inaccuracy as to the degree of illiteracy existing in the 
city of Lawrence. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not speaking of the degree of illiter- 
acy in the city of Lawrence, I was speaking of the degree 
existing among the recently arrived immigrants employed in 
the textile mills there. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The report of the commission, page 515, 
volume 1, gives the number of Irish in that city, and those are 
American Irish, as 21,000; and the Irish race reads and writes, 
as the Senator knows. I think only 2.7 per cent are illiterate. 
With the English, of whom there are 9,000, the percentage of 
illiteracy is only 1.1 per cent. Among the Scotch seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent are illiterate, and there are 2,300 of them in 
Lawrence. Of French Canadians there are 12,000. I do not 
remember the percentage. Of Germans there are in Lawrence 
6,500, and only 5.1 per cent ordinarily are illiterate. Then 
there are 12,000 Americans. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not speaking of that class. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, That would make about 62,000 out of 
the 85,000. $ J 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Vermont do me the 
favor, inasmuch as he has before him the report of the com- 
mission, to read the statement as to the number of Italians 
there? 7 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Of the Polish there are 2,100. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many of them are illiterate? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Thirty-five and four-tenths per cent are 
illiterate. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Of the Portuguese there are only 700 
in the city, and of those—that is, the Portuguese as a rule; 
I am not speaking of the Portuguese in the city of Lawrence— 
68.2 per cent—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Are illiterate. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Wait just a moment, Senator. I am 
speaking of our experience in receiving European immigrants 
during the Jast 20 years. In those years 68 per cent of the 
Portuguese have been illiterate. Of Hebrews there are 2,500 in 
Lawrence, and the general percentage of illiteracy is 25.7. Of 
Italians there are in Lawrence 8,000, and of those we may ex- 
pect to find, as the Senator has said, 54.2 per cent illiterate. Of 
the Syrians there are 2,700 in Lawrence, and their percentage of 
illiteracy is 54.1. Of the Armenians there are a smaller number, 
600, in Lawrence, and 24.1 per cent of them are supposed to be 


illiterate. Of Lithuanians there are 3,000 in Lawrence, with 
48.8 per cent illiterate. 

That furnishes a very good illustration of what the provisions 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina would do in reducing the number of aliens coming to this 
country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was referring, when giving the figures as 
to illiteracy, to the new immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe, who constitute the bulk of the unskilled laborers in 
these mills. Of course I was not referring to that from northern 
Europe. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad the Senator from Ver- 
mont has put in the statistics for the city of Lawrence 

Mr. SIMMONS. So am I. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Because the Senator from North Caro- 
lina made a pretty broad statement, which would 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably my statement was not understood 
by the Senator from New Hampshire as being limited, as I 
intended it to be, to immigrants from the countries of south- 
eastern Europe. As understood by the Senator the statement 
would be, as he says, too broad. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator made it too broad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As a general statement it would be; but I 
meant to limit it as stated before. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We must give credit to those to whom 
credit is due. The mill owners of Lawrence, at their own ex- 
pense, are conducting night schools to educate these people to 
higher points. I am with the Senator from North Carolina, 
so far as being for a test, either in this bill or some other bill, 
but Senators should not make statements so broad that the 
facts will not sustain them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the Senate understood perfectly 
well that in discussing illiteracy I have been talking all the 
time of immigration from southern and eastern Europe. I think 
I have stated before that the immigrants from northern Europe 
are highly educated; less than 3 per cent are illiterate; and, 
of course, my remarks in that respect should have been taken 
in connection with what I have been stating. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is right in that view, but I 
think if he will examine what he has said he will correct it to 
some extent. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I will, if necessary. 

Mr. President, I have here a statement about the situation in 
Lawrence that I want to put into the Recorp. It is from the 
North American. It seems that the North American sent some 
one down there to investigate the conditions. The writer says: 

Under the plea that the standard of living in the United States is 
higher than in any other coun in the world, that the class of labor 
itself is better and that therefore greater wages must be paid, the 
manufacturers of textile products have succeeded for many years in 
buttressing themselves about with a tariff that is not only protective 
but exorbitant. 

They have held the threat over the country that should the tarif be 
made lower the present high standard of living made possible by the 
lucrative wages now being paid must be lowered also. uite a reverse 
picture is revealed by the situation at Lawrence. 

We find upon investigation that the textile manufacturers have at 
these mills as squalid labor as can be found in the four corners of the 
earth. The red down the wages of these people, not to meet the 
standard of. ifving in the United States, but to the barest possible 
margin of existence. 

In one miserable tenement building I found 54 persons_ living. 
Twenty-two of them worked in the mills at an average pay of $6.67 per 
week. This is $2.75 per week with which to buy food, clothes: lizht and 
fuel, and pay rent for each one of the 54. These are luxuries which the 
mill laborers enjoy under the rich picking of a high protective tariff. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I do not desire to make a tariff speech. 
I am making an immigration speech. If the Senator objects to 
that I will leave it out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will not object to a tariff discussion 
either. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not intend to get into a tariff discussion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That will be thrashed out later on. But 
when the North American says they sent an agent there who 
discovered these conditions 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say the North American sent an 
agent; I said I assumed they had sent an agent, from the char- 
acter of the article. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If he means they are working at $6.50 a 
week, it is not true. We all know the North American wants 
to have a sensation regularly once a day. I think the fact is 
that they gathered about such information as the junior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] says the agents of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor reported from your 
own State. There are exaggerations floating around about these 
matters that the facts will not justify. They are paying, and 
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have been paying, a little higher wage at Lawrence than in 
some other of the industrial cities of the country, as I can 
readily show; and there is no reason why those people should 
live in the way they do. They live in that way and accumulate 
their money, as the Senator has said, and take it away to 
southern Europe after a while. If they do that it is their own 
fault. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course the article I read 
did not pretend to give the average rate of wages, but it said 
the rate of wages of the particular household described. I 
judge, from their being crowded into such close quarters, the 
household described did not represent high-class laborers. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that Mr. 
Lauck, who was a member of the Immigration Commission and 
is now the chief examiner of the Tariff Board, in his article 
which I have just read, gives the average wage paid to the 
unskilled and skilled laborers in the factories of Lawrence. 
The average weekly wage of the operatives 18 years of age or 
over is $10.49; and for females, $8.18. That is the average, 
and, of course, a considerable number receive a much lower 
wage. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is higher pay, perhaps—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not so much higher. The Senator 
is speaking of an average, and there must be some who receive 
more and some who receive less than the average. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator says that $10 is not much 
higher than the statement he made? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The average is two or three dollars higher. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a good deal higher than $6. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The case referred to by the North American 
is below the average given by Mr. Lauck. It is shown from 
the context that it is somewhat exceptional. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. Would the Senator be willing 
5 state the wage paid in the textile industries in his own 

tate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not investigated the wage rate in the 
textile industries of my State, and regret I am unable to state 
the average. These people are not employed there. We have 
few foreigners in North Carolina. As I said, I am not making 
a tariff speech; I am making an immigration speech; and natu- 
rally I went to the sections and the industries in which for- 
eigners are employed to investigate the conditions. I do not 
think that the wages in dollars and cents in the cotton mills 
of the South or New England are high. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are not much higher than in Law- 
rence. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think fhey are higher. The money wages 
may not be much higher, but the real wages are. I will say to 
the Senator that I think they are much higher relatively, 
because around nearly every cotton mill in the South there is 
a little mill-town village; rents are low, and each house has 
about it a garden, wherein they raise their vegetables; they 
have their chickens, their eggs, their cow; they get their wood, 
fuel, and other necessaries cheaper; and consequently their net 
returns are much greater. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit, that the mill operatives in the Senator’s 
States are so prosperous. When it comes to the matter of wages 
they are not any higher than in the industrial centers of the 
North, and in addition to that they work longer hours than they 
do in the North. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should challenge the statement about their 
working longer hours, but I have not the data before me, and I 
do not care to enter into that discussion. I would suggest also 
that their work is not so intensive. 

Now, Mr. President, in the Haverhill Gazette, of Massachu- 
setts, there was published an article that I am going to read. 
It is set out in the hearings before the House committee in the 
testimony of Mr. Brooks, of the farmers’ union, who quotes 
in his statement what I shall read. I read only two para- 
graphs of it. After describing the conditions at Lawrence, the 
article says: 

Worse than all else, the central figures in this whirlwind, the men 
and women who are fighting for what they claim to be their rights, are 
people who but 8 were herding like cattle under another sun 
and sky—races with which the English-speaking pene have never 
hitherto assimilated and who are most alien to the grea haay ot le 
of tbe United States. They are illiterates, cheap, low-class labor, 
not only lower wages, but accepting a standard of life and living so 
low that the American workingman can not compete with it. 

Thousands of the strikers know nothing of the language or the land 
in which they live. To these men and women the customs and the 
characteristics of American people and American institutions are an 
unknown quantity, They have come in by shiploads from the dark and 
forbidding byways of Italy, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Poland, 
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Greece— anywhere and everywhere that the industrial procurers could 
plant their alluring banners in defiance to all the laws of God and man. 


Mr. President, the same thing is true about the railroads. 
In this book to which I have referred so repeatedly to-day, on 


page 167, speaking about railroads and construction work, it 
is said. 


Disregarding geographical considerations, it may be said in general 
that foreign-born wage earners constitute slightly more than three-fourths 
of the entire number of persons now engaged in railway and other 
construction work. 

Referring to the earning capacity of the foreign employees 
on railroad and construction work, page 169, I find the follow- 
ing statement, which I will read for the benefit of the Senator 
from New Hampshire: 

A study of more than 5,000 wage earners in all sections of the coun- 
try showed that the average daily earnings of native white Americans 
were $2.48 and of im ts $1.68. The highest average daily earn- 
ings of any race of southern and eastern Europe were shown by the 
north Italians, the members of this race earning on an average $1.86 
each day, while no other recent immigrants had average daily earnings 
in excess of $1.59. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator what is the book? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is the work of W. Jett Lauck and Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, entitled “ The Immigration Problem.” r 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the matter of wages that the Senator 
is speaking of, is it not a fact that the women who are working 
in those mills in Lawrence and other places, who come from 
Armenia and other sections of southern Europe, are to-day re- 
ceiving a weekly wage for their labor very far in excess of what 
women are receiving who are clerks in the great department 
stores in the city of Washington—women who have been educated, 
who have graduated from our public schools and our high schools, 
and are of as good families as we have in the whole city? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not investigated that particular ques- 
tion. No doubt the “oversupply ” of labor reported by the com- 
mission as due to unrestricted immigration affects other occu- 
pations, as the commission points out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think they receive from six to eight 
dollars a week here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is an entirely different class of work. 
In Washington, I suppose, there are many applicants for posi- 
tions of this kind, due to peculiar and well-known conditions in 
the Capital City. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And they receive about $9 a week on an 
average in Lawrence, as I have looked over the figures. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would be very giad, if the Senator has the 
amount paid clerks in the department stores of this city, to 
incorporate it in my remarks. I have heard they are exces- 
sively low. I do not think, however, the two propositions are 
analogous. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to suggest to the Senator that I 
think they are scarcely in a position to make any complaint 
when they are receiving a greater wage than is received by edu- 
cated women in this city. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator says they are not in a 
position to complain, does he mean the laborers or the clerks in 
the city of Washington? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I mean those who come here from foreign 
countries. ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know, as I said before, what the 
women employees in the department stores of Washington are 


receiving. I have heard it is low. That is due partly, at least, 


to the fact that conditions here are somewhat exceptional and 
that there is, on account of these conditions, a greater over- 
supply of this class of job seekers than in some other cities, 
But the argument that the laborers in the factories and mines 
that I have been talking about should not complain when they 
get as much or a little more than is paid women and girls in the 
department stores of Washington does not strike me with much 
force, in view of the fact that the argument is constantly made 
when tariff bills are under consideration that the wages in our 
industries are so high that we can not compete with the labor of 
the chief industrial countries of the world. 

Mr. President, the point I am seeking to make, and it is the 
crux of the question under discussion, is that the bulk of immi- 
gration coming to this country in recent years is from the low- 
wage countries of Europe, where wages are much lower than in 
industrial countries like England and Germany, and when they 
come here they are not only willing to work for less, but they 
do work for less and live for less than the American laborer, 
and so they are displacing in the industries, where employed, 
the American labor, whether native or of the older immigrant 
class, reducing both the American standard of wage and living. 

That these recent immigrants do underbid and are paid, in 
the industries employing them, less wages than the American 
is conclusively shown by the facts found by the Immigration 
Commission. 
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Undoubtedly the class of immigrants now: coming here repre- 
sents the cheapest labor of Europe, far cheaper than that of 
Germany and France, and, underbidding American labor, they 
are employed in the very industries that are complaining that 
they can not compete with Germany and France because of the 
low wage scale which obtains in those countries. 

The same conditions with reference to the employment. of for- 
eigners which I have described as existing in the: factories and 
in railroad and construction work prevail in. the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania. In corroboration of this I wish to read a state- 
ment from the recent hearings of the House Committee on Im- 
migration, based upon the report of the Immigration Commis- 
sion, showing that something like 76 per cent, slightly more than 
three-fourths: of the laborers in the bituminous coal mines of 
Pennsylvania, are of foreign birth. The statement is as follows: 

Of the employees in the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania In 1909 
only 15. per cent were native. Americans or born of native father and 
9 per cent native born of foreign father, while 76 Bon cent, or slight! 
more than three-fourths, were of foreign birth. at is more signifi- 
cant is that less than 8 per cent of the foreign-born mineworkers were 
English, Irish, Scotch, German, or Welsh. The majority were from 
southern or eastern Europe, with the Italians, Ma 
Slovaks ominating. ‘The term “American miner,” so far as. the 
western Pennsylvania field is concerned, is largely a misnomer. When 
they work these miners average, as in the case of the Roumanians, as 
low as 81.85 a day, while in the ter number of cases the range is 
close to $2; more than one-tenth of the Ruthenians, Roumanians, Poles, 
and Croatians earn on an average under $1.50 a day. But unemploy- 
ment in the eourse of the year brings down the general average for 
heads of families to $431. e south Italians earn only $399 and the 

Poles. $324. 

Nr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

_Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. aS 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I simply want to call the Senator's at- 
tention to a table that will be found in volume 1 of the commis-, 
sion’s report, page 412. It gives all the households studied by 
the commission the annual family income in this country. It 
gives the average amount and the range ef the amount of the 
annual income of families. It shows the wage earnings in mines 
and manufacturing establishments; it gives the percentage earn- 
ing under $300, the percentage of those earning under $500, 
under $750;. under $1,000, and under $1,500 annually, and shows 
to what race the laborers belong. If the Senator desires to. use 
tha: information, he will find it there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That very feature of this matter is dis- 
cussed in one of the articles that I have called attention to 
before. F 

The average annual earnings of male heads of families: employed in 
the industry 

That is, the Lawrence industry 
are only $400, and of all males 18 years of age or over, 8346. 

Mr. President, think of $346 being the total yearly earnings of 
a male adult, many of whom have dependent upon them wife 
and children, and you have an idea of the manner in which 
they have to live. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In just a moment I will yield. 

Mr. Lauck, speaking about the standard of living in these 
factories, says: 

The standards of living of the recent industrial workers— 

And I am talking about them i 


from: the south and east of Europe have also been very low.. Further- 
more, the recent immigrants being usually single or, if married, having 
left their wives abroad, have- In lange measure adopted a group: instead 
of a family living arrangement, and thereby have reduced their cost 
of living to a point far below that of the American or of the older im- 
migrant in the same industry. 

Then he says: 


Under this general method of If „ which prevails among the greater 
roportion of the immigrant households, the entire a 
living expenses of cach adult member ranges from $ 


or n 
to $15 each 
month. 

That is, from $2.25 to $3.75 a week. t 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SIMMONS.. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The table giving the annual family 
income of the family studied by the commission, to which I 
referred a few moments ago, names every nationality, and gives 
the percentage: of those who are earning less than $300) or less: 
than $500, etc: but take the total native born, it appears that 
only 8.4 per cent of the whole of them are receiving under $300: 
a year; that there are only 33.2 per cent of them who are 
earning under $500 a year; and that there are about 66 per: 
cent of them who fail to get up to $150 a year: ` 


ars, Poles, and 
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Mr. SIMMONS. What industry is the Senator speaking 
about? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Iam speaking about the annual income 
of families; the heads of which were wage earners in mines 


‘and manufacturing establishments, which are shown in this 
table. Those are the families studied by the commission, and 


the table gives the grand result of the foreign element. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator who was the 
chairman. of the Immigration Commission if he thinks. this 
influx of ignorant labor from the southern part of Europe is 
not depressing the wages of unskilled labor in this country? If 
he means to argue that it has not had that effect, I ask him 
how he accounts: for the fact that the foreign laborers: in the 


mines and bituminous-coal fields of Pennsylvania are receiving 


42 cents a day less than native miners: employed in the mines of 
the West and Southwest? And how does he explain the find- 
ing of the commission that the oversupply of unskilled labor 
brought about by excessive immigration has depressed wages in 
the basic industries of the country? 

Mr: DILLINGHAM. I have not argued: I simply read from 
the report of the commission. 

Mr: SIMMONS. The commission found the hours of labor 
longer in these mines and the general working conditions poorer 
in Pennsylvania, and that the average wage of the bituminous- 
coal workers in Pennsylvania is 42 cents below the average 
wage of similar workers in the Middle West and Southwest. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not want to be put in the position 
of advocating any theory here. I have not broken into this 
debate for that purpose. The Senator from North Carolina 
was giving the figures in isolated cases. I called his atten- 
tlon 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I was not giving figures in isolated 
cases. I was giving the figures as applied. to specific industries. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was calling attention to what we 
found to be the average wages received in each household, from 
all the households studied by the commission.. Now, in answer 
to what the Senator said, let me say that I stand upon the 
report and I can not be driven from it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The commission found that the great 
mass of common: labor coming into: this country in the last 10 
years has overstocked the market for common labor; that the 
great majority of that class of immigrants have: gone into those 
sections of the country where the basic industries are carried 
on, like those which the Senator has mentioned, coal mining and 
other classes of mining, meat packing, and various other indus- 
tries. We found that in many of those communities there were 


vastly more unmarried men who had come from the sections 


the Senator mentioned, largely from southeastern Europe, 
more than could be employed permanently, and that in many in- 
stances they would be employed four days in a week instead of 
six. The commission found that there was: an overnumber of 
these who were classed among common laborers, and they 
thought it had a depressing influence, as the Senator has sug- 
gested, upon the laber market. of the United States, and with 
the exception of one member of the commission they agreed that 
some method should be adopted to. restrict that class of immi- 
gration. They recommended that the educational test was 
perhaps the most feasible method of cutting down the number 
who would come from those sections of the Old World and seek 
employment in the basic: industries of this country. 


Now, i am heartily in favor of the educational test for that 


particular reason, and because I have interrupted the Senator 


to give him figures which I thought were fair to state this case 
I would not want to have him think that I was in any way op- 
posing the amendment which he has offered to this bill. I put. 
this very matter in the bill when I drew it, and it was in the 
bill when it was introduced in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Vermont for some of his statements, showing that he stands by 
the report of the commission from which I have read so elabo- 
rately, and that he is in favor of the educational test as a 
means: of meeting the evil of which I have complained and 
which I have attempted to point out. The only difference be- 
tween the Senator and myself with respect to that is that I 
think the provision originally in the bill to accomplish that pur- 
pose ought to have been kept in the bill when reported here, 
and as it was stricken ont I insist that it ought to be put in by 
amendment, and I hope the Senator will support that proposition. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I quite agree with the Senator, and I 
will say that I was not present at the meeting of the commit- 
tee-when it was decided to report against it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. F hope, then, this amendment, in substance, 
will receive the support of the Senator when the bill comes up 


for action. 
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Now, Mr. President, I shall not read further, because I know 
I am trespassing upon the patience of the Senate. My only 
purpose in making this speech was to get the facts before the 
Senate and before the country, and not to indulge in any par- 
ticular discussion of the facts but simply to state them. 

I I haye here statements which I think show the same condi- 
tions, as I have described in connection with the industries dis- 
cussed, exist in the iron and steel industry with respect to the 
employment of unskilled labor. It shows the per cent of for- 
eigners who are engaged in that industry. The statement is by 
Mr. Brandeis, with reference to the Steel Corporation, and is 
based on a Senate document containing the report of the United 
States Bureau of Labor on the Bethlehem steel strike. Mr. 
Brandeis says: 

Sixty-five per cent of the ri 2 of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in the Pittsburgh district earn less than the actual cost of sub- 
sistence of the average American family in Pittsburgh. 

This calculation was made at the Steel Trust hearing by 
Louis D. Brandeis. 


The average wage of 65 per cent of the N. N of the steel corpo- 
ration is 174 cents an hour. The Associat harities of Pittsburgh 
has computed the cost of bare existence of a family of a husband, a 
wife, and three children in that city at $768 a year. By working 12 
hours a day, 365 days a year— 


I am sorry to say in certain departments of the iron and steel 
industry they do work men 365 days a year; that is, 7 days 
a week and 12 hours a day. This fact was recently shown in 
the hearings before the Senate Finance Committee— 

By working 12 hours a day, 365 days a year, 65 per cent of the steel- 
mill workers earn $1.50 less than the amount actually required as the 
bare cost of living. 

Mr. President, in the face of this record, representatives of 
the wool and iron and steel industries at every opportunity 
come to Congress asking protection because of alleged difference 
between the cost of labor here and abroad. Especially do they 
want protection against German, English, French, and Belgian 
labor, and yet the unskilled labor they employ comes not from 
these European countries, but from that part of Europe where a 
much lower wage scale prevails. They not only come from 
countries of the lowest wage, but a large part of them repre- 
sent the lowest wage earners of these low-wage countries. 

The result is that the product of the factory is protected 
against foreign competition, while the labor which makes that 
product is unprotected not only against German labor and 
English labor, and so forth, but against the far cheaper labor 
of southern and eastern Europe. 

Mr. President, I have here some statements taken from this 
work on immigration, by Profs. Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell, 
and W. Jett Lauck, of Washington and Lee, giving the con- 
clusions of those two eminent authorities, its authors, and the 
fundamental facts gathered. by the Immigration Commission 
with respect to recent immigration, and which, I think, will be 
yery interesting to the country and possibly might be of much 
interest to the Senate. : 

At the outset the authors say, as I have already indicated, 
that “they were associated with the commission from the begin- 
ning,” and that it “has been their purpose” to put in shape 
for the public, in such a manner that its significance may be 
readily understood by the thoughtful reader, the gist of the in- 
formation collected in the 42 yolumes of original material pub- 
lished by the commission. 

The writers say they are not adyocates but interpreters of 
fact, and that such opinions as they have expressed in this 
volume are the result of careful deliberation after a study of 
the facts gathered by the commission. 

ILLITERACY. 

On page 34 of this book, speaking of illiteracy generally, 
there is a table showing the number and per cent of illiterates 
of each class of European immigration—that is, the old immi- 
gration and the new immigration—arriving in the fiscal years 
between 1899 and 1909, inclusive. Of the old immigration 2.7 
per cent could not read and write, and of the new immigration 
85 per cent could not read and write. The table is as follows: 
Number and per cent of illiterates at genre of age or over in each class of 


European immigration, including Syrian, in fiscal years 1899 to 1909, 
inclusive. 


Speaking of the more recent immigrant laborers and the 
“ characteristics” of the present immigrant “labor supply“ 
in this country the authors say, on page 170: 


The recent immigrant laborers are marked by a high degree of 
illiteracy. More than two-fifths ice r cent) could not read or write. 
The greatest illiteracy was exhibi by the south Italians, of whom 
one-half in the East and three-fifths in the South and West could not 
read in any language. 

RACIAL DISPLACEMENT AS A RESULT OF IMMIGRANT COMPETITION. 

Competition of the southern and eastern European has led to a volun- 
tary or involuntary displacement in certain occupations and industries 
of the native American and of the older immigrant employees from 
Great Britain and northern Europe. 

On page 184, with reference to “standards of living,” they say: 


The standards of living of the recent industrial workers from the 
south and east of Europe have also been very low. Furthermore, the 
recent immigrants, being usually single, or, if married, having left 
their wires abroad, have in large measure adopted a group instead of a 
family ving arrangement, and thereby have reduced their cost of living 
to a point far below that of the American or of the older immigrant 
in the same industry. . 

LIVING EXPENSES. 


Under this gencral method of living which pantana among the 
greater proportion of the immigrant households, the entire outlay for 
necessary living expenses of each adult member ranges from $9 to $15 
each month. 

LACK OF PERMANENT INTEREST, 

With regard to their transient and migratory character, the 
following, from page 185, shows that the new immigration 
comes, as a rule, merely to pick up what it can fnd and carry 
it away: 

Another salient characteristic of recent immigrants who have sought 
work in American industries has been that, as a whole, they have mani- 
fested but a small degree of permanent interest in their employment 
or in the industry. hey have constituted a mobile, migratory, and 
disturbing wage-earning class, constrained mainly by their economic 
interest, and moving readily from place to place according to changes 
in working conditions or fluctuations in the demand for labor. 

The effect of our too liberal immigration laws upon the 
efforts of organized labor to bring about better sanitation, rea- 
sonable hours, and other improved conditions of employment is 
pointed out on page 191 under the heading: 

THE IMMIGRANT AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 

The entrance into the operating forces of the mines and manufactur- 
ing establishments in such large numbers of the races of recent immi- 
gration has also had the effect of weakening the labor organizations of 
the original employees, and in some of the industries has caused their 
entire demoralization and disruption. 

And there is one of a number of conclusions as to“ The immi- 
grant as a dynamic factor in industry” that I wish to quote, 
as follows, from page 195: 5 

Th nelusion of greatest significance develo: by the 11 
trial investi ation of the United States P io hat 
the point of complete saturation has already been reached in the em- 
ployment of recent immigrants in mining and manufacturing establish. 
ments. Owing to the rapid expansion in industry which has taken 
place during the past 30 years, and the constantly increasing employ- 
ment of southern and eastern Europeans, it has been im ible to 
assimilate the newcomers, politically or socially, or to educate them to 
American standards of compensation, efficiency, or conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Throughout the entire field of the commission's inquiry, and 
in every phase of the question investigated, the mistake of 
longer allowing several hundred thousand adult illiterates to 
be brought here annually, in addition to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of literates that are injected every year into our labor 
supply, is made most clear and conclusive in this valuable work 
of Profs. Jenks and Lauck. 

The last Congress created a Federal Bureau of Mines to see 
if something could not be done to check the ever-increasing num- 
ber of mine accidents and explosions and other catastrophes 
that have been occurring with more and more frequency in 
the basic industries of the country. The investigations of the 
commission throw much light on one of the primary causes, if 
not the primary cause, of these awful losses of life that have 
been continually shocking the public. For it is into these basic 
industries that this new influx has gone and displaced: the 
workers there whether they were native or foreign born. Ac- 
cording to this book: . 


IMMIGRATION HAS PRODUCED UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. 


Relative to the effect of recent immigration upon native American 
and older immigrant wage earners in the United States, it may be 
stated, in the first place, that the lack of industrial training and ex- 
perience of the recent immigrant before coming to the United States, 
together with his illiteracy and inability to speak English, has had the 
effect of exposing the original ars ys Feed to unsafe and insanitary 
working conditions, or has led to the imposition of conditions of em- 

loyment which the native American or older immigrant employees 
have considered unsatisfactory and in some cases unbearable. * ba 
There seems to be a direct causal relation between the extensive em- 

loyment of recent immigrants in American mines and the extraordinary 

crease within recent years in the number of mining accidents. 


It is effects of this kind, as well as the depressing effects 
upon wages and the standard of living, that has made organized 
labor appeal more and more each year for restrictive legislation. 


Old immigration 
New 5 
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And the investigations of the commission, according to this 
book, completely bear out the testimony of workingmen in the 
matter, for on pages 190 and 195 the authors say: 

LOW STANDARD OF LIVING. ' 


The extensive employment of recent immigrants has brought about 
living conditions and a standard of li with which the older em- 
ployees have been unable or have found it extremely difficult to com- 
pete. This fact may be ee inferred from what has already been 
said relative to the methods of domestic economy of immigrant house- 
holds and the cost of living of their members. 


CHECKED INCREASE IN WAGES. 


The low standards of the southern and eastern European, his ready 
acceptance of a low Wage and existing working conditions, his lack of 
anent interest In the occupation and community in which he has 
m employed, his attitude toward labor organizations, his slow prog- 
ress tow assimilation, and his willingness seemingly to accept in- 
definitely without protest certain 2 and conditions of employment 
have rendered it extremely difficult for the older classes of emp. — 
to secure improvements in conditions or advancement in 2 “ee since 
the arrival in considerable numbers of southern and eastern European 
wage earners. 
FINAL CONCLUSION. 


After considering the industrial effect of this recent immigra- 
tion from every standpoint on pages 339 and 340 these distin- 
guished authorities reach the conclusion that the effect is to 
lower the American standard of living and that some effective 
limitation of numbers is demanded, for they say: 

The preceding chapters indicate, beyond possibility of contradiction, 
that tendencies toward lowering the American standard of liv are at 
work at the present time in this country through our large immigration, 
and that therefore it is desirable that by some wisely effective method 
we restrict such immigration. 


In this connection I want to read a statement made by John 
Mitchell, at one time head of the mine workers of the country, 
at present one of the vice presidents of the American Federation 
of Labor, and always a foremost and ed representa- 
tive of labor, whose opinion is entitled to the greatest weight 
and consideration. 

Writing on this very question of immigration restriction in 
the Outlook one year ago last August he said: 

The American workman recognizes the necessity of reasonable restric- 
tions upon the admission of future immigrants; he realizes that his own 
welfare depends upon being able to work and to live in harmony and 
fellowship with those who have been admitted and are now a part of 
our industrial and social life. 

The American wage earner, be he native or immigrant, entertains no 

rejudice a st his fellow from other lands; but, as self-preservation 
p the first law of nature, our workmen beHeve and contend that their 
labor should be protected a t the competition of an induced Immi- 

ation compri: 1 iy of men whose standards and ideals are lower 
fran our own. The demand for the exclusion of Asiatics, y the 
Chinese and the Hindus, is based solely upon the fact that as a race 
thelr standard of living is extremely low and their assimilation by 
Americans impossible. The American wage earner is not an advocate of 
the principle of indiscriminate exclusion which finds favor in some quar- 
ters, and he is not likely to become an advocate of such a policy unless 
he is driven to this extreme as a matter of self-preservation. He fails, 
however, to see the consistency of a legislative protective policy which 
does not, at the same time that it protects industry, give equal protec- 
tion to American labor. If the ucts of our mills and factories are 
to be protected by a tariff on articles manufactured abroad, then, by the 
same token, labor should be protected against an unreasonable competi- 
tion from a stimulated and excessive immigration 

If we are going to regulate immigration at all we should prescribe by 
law definite conditions, the application of which would result in secur- 

ouly those immi ts whose standards and ideals compare favor- 
abiy with our own. o that end wage earners believe 

First. That, in addition to the restrictions im: d by the laws at pres- 
head tax of $4 now collected should be increased to $10. 
ant, unless he be a political refugee, should 
in addition the amount required 
to transportation to where he ts to ind employment. 

Thira. That immi; ts between the ages of 14 and 50 years should 
be able to read a section of the Constitution of the United States, either 
in our language, in their own language, or in the language of the coun- 
try from which they come. 


Mr. President, in conclusion, I do not want to be understood 
in advocating an illiteracy test for the exclusion of immigrants 
as weaning that an unlettered man is necessarily and always 
an ignorant man in the sense of his not being intelligently in- 
formed in matters of general knowledge and that he is not under 
certain conditions a good citizen. 

I know as a matter of fact, coming within my own knowl- 
edge and experience, that some of the best citizens of this eoun- 
try, certainly some of the best in my own State, some of the 
thriftiest, most honest, and, in a general way, most intelligent, 
are men who do not know a letter in the book. Speaking 
broadly, it is untrue than an American because he is unlettered 
is ignorant. Under our system, with our churches, our courts, 
our husting debates and speeches, the elimination of class dis- 
tinction, bringing the unlettered man in constant contact with 
the educated element of his community, he may by contact and 
absorption become a well-informed and intelligent citizen, fre- 
quently of the highest thrift, with an intelligent understanding 
of the duties and responsibilities of sovereign citizenship. - 

But this is not true of the illiterates coming to us from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. They have enjoyed none of these ad- 
yantages. They learn nothing of the genius of our institutions 


ent in force, the 
Second. That each immi 
bring with him not less n $25, 
the point 


and life by contact and absorption. Their ignorance is dense 
They know nothing about freedom or its blessings or burdens. 
They know nothing about the responsibilities of citizenship in 
a self-governed country. They are unfit for citizens when they 
come, and they remain so. = 

It is this element who come here unfitted for citizenship who, 
after they get here, segregate themselyes in the slums of the 
great cities or in colonies of our manufacturing and mining cen- 
ters, who learn nothing by contact and make assimilation prac- 
tically impossible, who are willing to live on less and work for 
less than the native American or old class of immigrants, who 
are unsettling the labor conditions of the country and making 
an advance in the conditions of unskilled labor as compared 
with that of skilled Jabor impossible, I would exclude. 

In taking this position I do not mean to reflect upon the 
countries of their origin, because, beyond dispute, the class that 
I seek to exclude are not representative of the people of their 
own country. They are in the main undesirable there as well 
as they are undesirable here. 

Mr. President, we have to have some standard to‘exciude this 
undesirable element. The standard of literacy is proposed as 
an appropriate device to this end, a device based on fundamental 
principles in the affairs of men and government. 

I do not believe that anybody is interested in bringing this 
ignorant horde here except the great corporations, who want 
cheap labor, and oftentimes are indifferent as to where they 
get it, and the steamship companies, who want the profits ac- 
cruing from their transportation, with little regard for the con- 
sequences to this country. These are largely responsible for 
their coming. Profit is the motive on their part for bringing 
them. The motives of the average immigrant of the nationali- 
ties I have referred to in coming here are not the motives which 
prompted the old immigrant settlers. 

They came, Mr. President, largely to escape political and 
religious persecution in their own countries; they came in 
search of the higher liberty of our republican institutions; 
they brought their families, and came to make this land their 
home. We did not shut our doors to them; and to this class of 
men, who come here for those purposes, men who come here 
because they have a longing to secure the advantages and op- 
portunities of an enlarged individual liberty, we shall not shut 
our doors; but, Mr. President, a large part of those who are 
coming here now come for no such purpose. They come in the 
main to make a stake and carry it away; and in coming 
they inject into our citizenship an element which tends to lower 
it economically and socially, and which tends to disturb and 
unsettle not only the social and political but especially the 
economic conditions of the country. Only a small per cent 
of those representing these nationalities ever become natural- 
ized. Many of them come with the fixed purpose of soon re- 
turning to their old homes. They are bronght here for the 
purpose of competition with American labor, and the competi- 
tion which follows is a ruinous competition that tends to under- 
mine the wage and living conditions of our labor here whether 
native or foreign born, and to prevent wonted betterment in 
their conditions. 

In what I have said I have confined myself largely to the 
discussion of the economic aspects of our immigration problem, 
because it is largely economic considerations that have stimu- 
lated the present influx, and it is in this direction that the 
evil is now most acute, as conclusively shown by the commis- 
sion’s report. There is a political and social aspect of this 
question which I would like to discuss, but I do not feel that 
I can trespass so long upon the patience of the Senate. 

Mr. President, in final conclusion I trust that the amend- 
ment which I have offered, buttressed as it is by a powerful 
public sentiment and by practically the unanimous verdict and 
finding of the Immigration Commission, will, when that bill is 
taken up for consideration, receive the indorsement of the 
Senate. . 

During the delivery of Mr. Stuxorxs's speech, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
will suspend for a moment. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension 
to certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, on the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota, the unfinished business will 
be temporarily laid aside. The Senator from North Carolina 
will proceed. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Sramrons’s speech, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it has not been my privi- 
lege to hear the entire speech of the Senator from North Caro- 
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lina [Mr. Simons]. I was interested in his discussion of the 
immigration question, and I have very great sympathy with the 
position the Senator takes, as the Senator knows from conver- 
sation with me, and I shall be glad, indeed, to cooperate with 
the Senator in bring about better laws and a better condition 
in all parts of the country. 

I regret, however, that in his speech the Senator thought it 
was necessary to revive the discussion about the condition of 
things in the industrial centers of New England, particularly 
in the city of Lawrence, and that he, I think somewhat inad- 
vertently, perhaps, introduced the tariff question into the de- 
bate. I do not propose to say a word about the tariff at the 
present time; that is a question that we probably shall have up 
for discussion in the near future, and then we can all express 
our views, and I apprehend they will be very diverse views 
when we come to the consideration of that very important sub- 
ject; but I do want, Mr. President, to enter something of a 
protest against the picture the Senator has drawn of New Eng- 
land industrial towns and cities. 


The wage paid in the city of Lawrence to operatives in the 
textile milis is larger than the wage paid in the city of Wash- 
ington to common laborers. The wage paid in those mills, as 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsper] has very 
properly stated, is larger than the wage paid in the great de- 
partment stores of this city and of every other city in this 
country. 

I am not going to occupy the attention of the Senate, but I 
want to ask permission, Mr. President—the Senator from North 
Carolina has put in a great mass of matter without reading— 
to introduce a statement from the Citizens’ Association of Law- 
rence, Mass., touching the condition of things in that much-dis- 
cussed city. I shall only read two paragraphs from this inter- 
esting statement, and then ask permission to insert the re- 
mainder of it. The Citizens’ Association says: 


In the savings banks of Lawrence alone, which are er patronised 
by the mill operatives, there are $20,000,000 on deposit. e coopera- 
tive savings banks have several millions more. 

One-quarter of tbe real estate of Lawrence is owned by mill opera- 
tives or former mill operatives, and the valuation of the real estate of 
Lawrence is well up beyond the $53,000,000 mark. 


After reading those two paragraphs, I ask permission to insert 
the entire statement in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Without objection, permission to do so is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


LAWRENCE AS IT REALLY IS—-NOT AS SYNDICALISTS, ANARCHISTS, SOCIAL- 
ISTS, SUPFRAGISTS, PSEUDO PHILANTHROPISTS, AND MUCKRAKING YEL- 
LOW JOURNALISTS HAVE PAINTED IT. 

LAWRENCE, March. 

The average citizen of this typical Massachusetts industrial city 
doesn’t really know yet whether to get mad with the average citizen of 
all the other American cities or laugh at him for the absurd conceptions 
he has formed during the past six weeks of Lawrence. One moment the 
average Lawrencian is ready to groan aloud at the ease with which so 
many of his fellow citizens, in spite of all the advanta; they enjoy of 
free education, a free press, free speech, etc., can be ‘da into believ- 
ing the most outrageous imaginin of any gang of clever schemers. 
The next moment he is almost ready to double up with laughter as he 
looks in that mirror of neonne time, the daily press, and sees what a 
misshapen thing has been labeled Lawrence. 

Possibly it will be eyen more of a caricature when the monthly 
magazines have solemnly gone over the rubbish heap of the daily press 
imaginings and added a few of their own special brands of darkness. 

But it is, after all, something more than a laughing matter for Law- 
rence, as it is almost certainly something than concerns not only Law- 
rence and Massachusetts but every American city. 

Consider what really happened in Lawrence, and then consider what 
the great American public was made to believe happened there and that 
it is still being made to believe is 3 there. 

The morning after January 12 of this year the good ple of Law- 
rence woke up—that is, those of them who had zept informed of what 
had been going on in certain cities of France, gium, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Russia during the t decade—to the fact that a syndi- 
calist strike had been started in their city. 

It started in with all the usual accompaniments of a full-fledged 
syndicalist strike. There was the sudden desertion of their work by 
several hundred employees of the Washington mill early in the morning 
of January 12 and the immediate cutting of the belts that connected the 
varicus pieces of machinery with the power plant, the breaking of ma- 
chinery, the flourishing of knives and revolvers, with threats to kill the 
overseers if they interfered, and the ordering of women and girls to 
join in the strike under penalty of immediate wounding and killing—all 
strictly syndicalistic. 

This PA mgd of the employees in one of the departments resulted 
in practically all the help in that department rushing out of the mill, 
some because they had planned the strike and many others through a 
panic fear that the wild actions of the leaders and the sight of drawn 
stilettos and revolvers inspired. 


mill, calling np all to 
those at work in that mill had the slightest inkling of. 


Here, too, belts 
were cut, valuable warps of yarn destroyed, an 


motors attached to 


looms put out of commission, An attempt was also made here to reach 


and wreck the great power 
aiy giving „ 6. 
n 


pest of this big mill, which was on that 
persons. 

some of the rooms reached by this mob from the other mill the 
overseers, 124 what unreasonable and dangerously excited — they 
had to deal with, and to prevent their peling assaulted, sugges ed to their 
employees that they' stop work and quietly leave the This was 
done, with the result that thousands were soon out in the street that 
runs between the Wood and Ayer mills. The leaders of the strike then 
turned their attention to the Ayer mill. They forced a massive gate 
off its ieee and managed to get into some of the rooms of that mill, 
creat the same sort of c as in the other mills visited. Some 
joined them from this mill, but not many. 

They soon came out of it and headed back to the north side of the 
river, where they had started from. When they reached the Duck 
mill—the other three mills visited belong to the American Woolen Co.— 
the mob, then about 1,200 strong, tried to break in through the big 

tes of that mill But the gates withstood their efforts. Here a 
orce of police made a determined stand. 5 

This force of police bravely faced all these strikers, who were now 
worked up to a dangerous pitch by the leaders of the movement, man 
of whom did not work in any mill but had been waiting for just suc 
an outbreak to join it. 

Ice, snowballs, sticks of wood, and any kind of missiles that came 
to hand were hurled through the windows of this mill at the operatives 
who could be seen at work. After keeping up this sort of thing for half 
an hour or so, taunting the licemen, who only numbered a round 
dozen, a rush was made at the little band of representatives of law 
and order. They withstood it bravely and, laying out vigorously with 
their clubs, drove this big mob of men, many of them armed with knives, 
stilettos, and revolvers, up the street and into their own quarter of the 


city. 

That all happened during the forenoon of the 12th. It was so sud- 
den, no notice of any kind from the regular organization of workers 
having been given to the mill owners of any intention to strike, that 
eyen after this ominous rais of the head sabotage—or “ giving the 

defining the strike a revolu- 
ve kind—that few in Lawrence 


sides. 

But the following morning, with its spread of the strike to other 
mills and the announcement that on Sunday one Ettor, national organ- 
izer of the Industrial Workers of the World, an organization that few 
in Lawrence had ever heard of before, would be Lawrence, lifted 
the veil for even the dullest. Sunday came and with it a meeting in 
the city hall, at which Joseph Ettor, direct from Brooklyn, was present. 
He made a fiery address, in the course of which the city governmen 
the State government, and the National Government were denoun 
as enemies of the workingmen, fit only to be wiped out of existence, 
along with capitalism, religion of all kinds, authority of all kinds. 

In a word, he avowed himself an advocate of the doctrine of “ direct 
action,” of violence, as a believer in the 9 of force, for he pro- 
claimed time and a „ apparently trying to drill it into the brain fiber 
“he who has force on his side has the law on his 


way. po! glish and Italian fluently. 
active spirits in the strike believing in him absolutely and ready to do 
his slightest bidding. 

From his entrance upon the scene terrorism of an undefined, wide- 
spread, all-pervasive kind spread throughout the city. In a few days 
more than 20,000 operatives were out of work, most of them through 
sheer fear of the knives and revolvers flourished by so many of the 
strikers and from fear inspired by the sinister reports industriously 
circulated of what happened to “ scabs.” 

As a large proportion of the mill operatives in Lawrence, like in all 
textile cities, are girls from 15 years of age up and women, it is easy 
to understand how effective such a reign of terror would be in keeping 
them out of the mills. 

Picket lines were stretched all around the mill district by the strikers, 
and every one that passed them on the way to work in the morning had 
to bear the brunt of scowling looks, opprobrious epithets, and the 
threats, “I will kill you.” 

In the course of that second week hundreds of windows were broken 
in the mills and thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable calico printing 
plates were ruined by drawing files across the etched copper rolls. 

The situation became so threatening, with a great mob of 5,000 or 
more . people paradin where they pleased around 
the city, that the local companies of the State militia were called out 
to help the police to preserve order. 

The Monday morning beginning the third week of the strike the most 
serious rioting occurred. very street car in that city that was bear- 
ing workers to the mills was stoned, the windows broken, the passen- 
gers driven out, their lunch boxes taken away from them, and their 
clothes torn from their backs. Fully 5, persons were concerned in 
the attack on the street cars all over the city. It was evidently a con- 
certed move, one deliberately planned to add to the ierror of the inhabi- 
tants of the city, and to be looked upon as a step toward even more 
serious breaches of the liberties of the peaceable inhabitants unless the 
demands of the strike leaders were granted. 

The e representative was in the city and saw what had 
occurred. When he returned to the statehouse in Boston his advice 
was the same as that of the civic rulers and the leading citizens of 
Lawrence—that a large additional force of militia was needed in Law- 
rence at once. 

It was hurried here that very night, and by noon of the next day 
there were nearly 2,200 militiamen in wrence, including two troops 
of the State Cavalry. 

Quiet reigned in Lawrence thenceforth. With the exception of a 
woman, who was shot by a rioter who aimed at a policeman, and a 
young Syrian, who was accidentally bayoneted by a militiaman, there 
were no deaths as a result of the strike, which at its height kept 25,000 

rsons out of work, many of whom could not understand a word of 

lish and to most of whom English was not the language of their 
native land. 

This meager death list must look startlingl 
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The papers were so monopolized day after day, especially around 
New — tape and New York, with great headlines blazoning forth some 
supposedly sensational fact regarding the great strike in Lawrence that 
unconsciously most of the readers of the daily press outside of Law- 
rence imbibed the idea that it was a city whose streets had been bathed 
in the blood of hundreds of strikers slaughtered by a ruthless capital- 
controlled militia. The very name of Lawrence conjured up in their 
minds a vision of a beleaguered city round by the gleaming bayo- 
nets of soldiers—one in which death stalked every minute and where 

unt skeletons of men, women, and children strikers besieged soup 

itchens for the scanty dole of sympathizing contributors to their cause. 

Why is it and how is it that the reality is so far different from that 
pictured for the bénefit of newspaper readers all over the country? 

There are many reasons for i The main reasons, however, are few 
but 1 The chief reason is not only interesting, but highly 
significant and pregnant with issues more vital and parE rn, in 
their consequences to the country at large than even a half hundred 
strikes as great as that in Lawrence. 

Among the main reasons for hitting up the Lawrence strike in a 
sensational way is the common one which makes politics the bane of the 
country on so many occasions. It is a presidential year, and the tariff 
could be hammered. 

Another main reason for the strike in Lawrence being kept on the 
first page of the N so long and getting scare heads so con- 
stantly is the growth during the past few years of that form of news- 
paper that caters to the neuresthenic or hysterical, which sees only the 
unusual, the extraordinary, and where the unusual and the extraor- 
dinary do not exist proceeds straightway to invent them. 

To such newspapers, with their screaming headlines and their lack 
of the sense of proportion the Lawrence strike, with its militia on 
guard, its cosmopolitan strikers, about every nation in Europe being 
represented, besides a few of the nations of Asia, was a veritable 
treasure trove. They could“ play it up” to the limit. And they did. 

One of them is even su ted of having foreknowledge of the plot to 
“plant” a lot of dynamite with the idea of further terrorizing the 
city. It had startling stories of dynamite poa to blow up all the mill 
buildings, the city buildings, the homes of the governor of the State 
aud of Col. Sweetser of the militia for several successive days before the 
“ planted” dynamite was found by the police just where it had been 
left, 

And when that carefully “ planted" dynamite-was found what a 
shiver went through the country as the wild-eyed yellow journals in all 
the big cities covered their front pages with great headlines about 
enough dynamite being found to blow the entire city of Lawrence off 
the map. One New York paper even went to the extent of having the 
Lawrence city hall and other public buildings blown up by dynamite 
nnd 50 persons killed. When one youth was slightly wounded by the 
bayonet of a militiaman, another New York paper bad a picture made 
and run on tts first page e a group of savage-looking soldiers 
shoving their bayonets through a lot of women who were lying on the 
street, which was strewn with other women and children, who had 
wesumably just been killed by the same soldiers or their comrades. 
Buch was the imaginary rot that a free and untrammeled American press 
ma out day after day to the intelligent public of our leading American 
cities. 

But these hysterical newspapers, even those of them that are deliber- 
ately engaged in exploiting the gullibility of the American public, were 
not the main cause of the widespread, persistent, and diabolically clever 
way in which the Lawrence strike was kept before the public all over 
the country, and in a manner calculated to prejudice the public, not 
only against the mill owners and city authorities of Lawrence, but 
against our State and National Governments, and against any govern- 
ment or any regularly inetituted authority. 

That was done and made possible by the fact that the “ direct 
action” socialists, the believers, like Ettor and Haywood, in the doc- 
trine of force, the syndicalists, are able to exert an overwhelming 
directing force on the Socialist. Party as it exists to-day.in this country. 

They have hoodwinked the older, theorizing, peace-loving socialists. 
They pull the wires now. Therefore, every move they made in Law- 
rence calculated to advance the cause of opposition to the present form 
of poset: calculated to lead to its overthrow, was heralded in every 
city in the Union where they control the socialistic societies as a great 
step taken toward breaking the “slave's chains,” that, according to 
them, still bind the American workingman. Simultaneously various 
socialistic and anarchistic societies in Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and dozens of smaller cities would send resolutions to the 
leading officials in their cities and States and their representatives in 
Congress and to the newspapers, calling attention to some new alleged 
atrocity committed in Lawrence by the police or the militia or capital- 
ists, and demanding immediate action, either in the way of denunciation 
or an Investigation by Congress. 

In the same way 8 all over the country received letters 
demanding that Ettor an laywood be indorsed, that the Lawrence 
mill owners be denounced, and something done toward dividing up the 
property of the country among the “ proletariat,” the favorite word of 
the gocialists. The strikers in the Lawrence mills who bad only been 
in the country six months or less were among the most ardent advo- 
cates of EKttor's ideas regarding a division of the wealth of the country. 

The fellow feeling that makes us wondrous kind was in evidence 
Lawrence constantly as soon as the strike had become a full-blown and 
sensational one of the violently syndicalist type. Shoals of the theoriz- 
ing socialists from the 8 hilanthropie societies of New York, 
those under salary especially, writers of modern studies of the unclean, 
absinthe-drinking frequenters of the imitation cabarets of New York, 
those Bohemian writers, whose fate it is, according to Brunetiere, to 
foolishly idle away their youth and wake up to find that they have an 
old age of poverty and ill health before them, paid investigators for 
faddist hunting rich men of New York came on, looked over the ground 
for palf an hour, and declared that the syndicalists were everlastingly 
right and everyone else everlastingly wrong in their ideas of the proper 
way in which to run society. 

But in all the great sea of ink spread over the miles of paper printed 
about the Lawrence strike, in the midst of all the vast volume of fakes, 
of panegyrics of Ettor, Haywood, and other leaders from out of the 
city, there was seldom a word of sympathy for the strikers of workers 
who were marching gallantly to work morning after mommas in the 
face of threats, assaults, curses, tearing of clothes, throwing o pepper 
in their eyes, sono of their homes when they happened to live any 
sparsely settled portion of the city. Not a word for those thousands 
of breadwinners, women many of them, widows some of them, who, 
not having gone on strike, not having belonged to any union, not be- 
leving in the revolutionary and violent doctrines preached by the Indus- 
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trial Workers of the World, felt that they still lived in a free country 
and had a right to work if they wanted to. 

If it had not been for the militia, they would not have dared to go to 
work, for they certainly would have been murdered, if the temper 
shown by the rioters before the militia was strengthened was given 
= — by the opportunity a lack of police and militia would have 
affor: 

Yet one will search the papers of the big cities that gave a large 
amount of space to the Lawrence strike in vain for any kindly refer- 
ence to these workers who returned in increasing numbers to their 
work every day when it was shown that the murderous mob spirit was 
held in leash by the display of military and police force. 

Terrorism was the strongest weapon that the Industrial Workers of 
the World used in Lawrence. When it was partially taken from their 
grasp and the reign of ordered liberty restored, their strength waned 
rapidly, And only as that terror survived, nursed and cultivated b; 
the methods of the Black Hand and the Mafia did any of the atrength 
of the syndicalist strike survive. 

It should be understood, though, that Lawrence people as a whole, 
clergymen, business men, professional men; in fact, all classes, were 
heartily in sympathy with the attempts of the mill workers to get an 
increase in wages. They were, in fact, solidly with them until they 
saw the dangerously destructive and subversive nature of the society 
that had assumed charge of the strike. 5 

Kaye would have nothing to do with it any more than any men in 
any city will have anything to do with it if they believe in the opposite 
to anarchy. But they did not desert the cause of the mill operatives. 

They 8 practical aid to those among them who were in need of 
aid. And they labored steadily to secure for them some advance in 
wages from the mill managers, in which they were successful, as on 
March 1 88 all the mills in Lawrence, ignoring completely the 
Industrial Workers of the World, granted an increase in wages ranging 
from 5 per cent upward. 

When those outside of Massachusetts understand that the mills of 
this State, under a law ssed last year, may work onl hours a 
week, while the same kind of mills in New Hampshire and other States 
may work 58 hours a week, and in New York and some other States 60 
hours a week, running exactly the same kind of machinery, the handicap 
which Massachusetts mills labor under when there is no national Jabor 
law may be easily understood. p 

Not 7205 is Lawrence not a blood-soaked city, or a dynamite-riddled 
city, but it is not a bankrupt city and not a city of working people 
without bank accounts. 

A United States Senator—PornpextTer—in discussing Lawrence in 
the National Capital the other day, said he could not see how the 
people of Lawrence could have any bank accounts on an average wage 
of $6 a week. Well, they do not have bank accounts on $6 a week, 
which he said was the verses wages paid in the mills of Lawrence. 
Their average pay is much higher, being for all the mill workers, includ- 
ing women and minors and excluding the salaried men in the mills, 
$9.20 a week. The average yearly income of the workingman the 
country over is, according to Congressman BERGER, Socialist, $476. 
The average yearly income of the mill operatives of Lawrence, accord- 
ing to the United States census of 1910, is $478.40, so that it is 
slightly higher than the average wages the country over. 

In the saving banks of Lawrence alone, which are mainly 
by the mill operatives, there are $20,000,000 on deposit. 
ative savings banks have several millions more. 

One quarter of the real estate of Lawrence is owned by mill opera- 
tives or former mill operatives, and the valuation of the real estate of 
Lawrence is well up beyond the $53,000,000 mark. 

There is no brighter looking, more up-to-date lookin 
in the country than Lawrence with 
10-year period it made a 37 r cent gain in population. Perhaps it 
gained too rapidly. Perhaps there wasn’t time for a proper assimila- 
tion of the newcomers from Europe. Perbaps the milis are to blame 
for encouraging too rapid an influx of people from parts of Europe and 
Asia Minor where there has been no chance to acquire skill that will be 
helpful in the textile industries, with the consequent result that they 
have to glut the labor market with unskilled and consequently poorly 
paid labor. 

But, perchance, the 8 
ought in stimulating immigrati 
Bureau should take notice. 

But Lawrence was as prosperous, progressive, and contented as any 
manufacturing city in the United States until the syndicalists tried to 
give birth to a new social era by a cataclysm to be started in Law- 
renee. Its churches, schools, its cler; en and professional men, its 
business men and workingmen were doing as good work as in any other 
city of its kind, and are now as ready and eager to go ahead and do 
more and better work. 

It should also be remembered that the many races now in Lawrence 
are just as capable of furnishing good material for American citizen- 
ship as the many different races in any American city in the country. 
Those of them who fell in with the schemes of the syndicalists are 
simply the victims of misplaced confidence. They can be taught better. 

CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, LAWRENCE, Mass. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Turning, Mr. President, to the report 
of the Tariff Board—and some of us have a good deal of con- 
fidence in that report; it was made by a nonpartisan board, con- 
taining, I think, nearly as many Democrats as there are Re- 
publicans, if I remember correctly—turning to the report of 
that board, volume 3, page 824, I find a “comparative state- 
ment of highest and lowest weekly wages paid in specified occu- 
pations in the Philadelphia, Providence, and Lawrence dis- 
tricts "—three cities where the textile industry is perhaps the 
leading industry. I find that in Lawrence the wages were a 
little higher than in either Providence or Philadelphia. They 
range from one item, which is for children, $5 a week to $75 for 
men engaged in the business of dyeing. They are paid from $40 
to $75 a week. The ordinary laborers—men, woman, and chil- 
dren combined—receive on an average from $8 to $11 and $12 
a week. I ask that that paper, which is an official paper, be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The cooper- 


industrial city 
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companies have done more than they 
on. In either case the Immigration 
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The paper referred to is as follows: 


99 statement of highest and lowest weekly wages paid in 
3 pations in the Philadelphia, Providence, and Lawrence 


[From Report of the Tariff Board, vol. 3, p. 824.1 


$15.00-$25.00 | $17. 00-825. 00 $18. 00-$25. 00 

20. 00- 50.00 20. 00- 28. 00 30. 00- 40.00 

20.00- 25.00 24.00- 30.00 36.00- 40.00 

20.00- 50.00} 18.00- 40.00 24. 00- 36.00 

ze 20. 00- 35. 00 18.00- 24.00 35.00- 40. 00 

spinning woolen)... 20. 00- 25.00 15.00- 20.00 40.00- 45.00 

inning (worsted) .. 20.00- 35.00 15.00- 20.00 20.00- 35.00 

arp oE 16.00- 20.00 16.00- 30,00 25. 00- 30. 00 

20.00- 30.00 | 25.00- 35.00 35.00- 50. 00 

40. 00— 65.00 35.00- 40.00 40.00- 75.00 

6, 50- 17,00 9.00- 14. 50 10. 00- 16. 50 

7.00- 12.00 7.50- 11.50 7.00- 11.00 

5.50- 9.00 6.09- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 

7.00- 11.00 8.00- 9.00 7.50- 9.00 

5.00- 10.00 6.00- 7.00 6.00- 8.00 

5.00- 9.50 7.00- 8.00 7.50- 10.00 

4.50- 9.00 5.50- 8.00 6.00- 9.00 

5.00- 9.00 7.00- 8.00 6.50- 8.00 

4.00- 8.00 5. 50- 10. 50 6.00- 9.50 

5.00- 7.00 5.50- 7.50 6.50- 8.50 

Dofier. 4.00- 5.00 4.00- 6.00 5.00- 7.50 

Mule spinner (woolen 10. 00- 16.00 9.50- 17.00 11.00- 17.00 

Mule spinner (w ) 10, 00- 15.00 |................ 13.00- 21.00 

tend 5.00- 8.50 6.00- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 

Reeler 8 9. 00- 12. 00 10.00 11. 50 2: 

Reeler Work). 5.00- 7. 50 6.00- 7.00 6.50- 7.50 

Warp dresser......... 11, 00- 16, 50 14. 50- 15.50 13.00- 17.50 

Booed. desvuccavotcesnesese 4.50- 6.00 5.00- 11.00 5.00- 9.00 

1 Wide variations shown in overseers’ earnings are due partly to difference in 
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Comparative statement of highest and lowest weekly wages paid in 
specified eee in the Philadelphia, Providence, and Lawrence 
districts—Continued. 


Range of weekl in occu, 
Became specified pa- 


district. district. 


$10.00- 13.00 $9. 00- 12.00 $6. 00~ 12.00 
3.50- 5.00 4.00- 7.00 4.00- 5.00 
6.00- 18.00 8.00- 18. 00 9.00- 18.00 
4.50- 10. 00 6. 50- 10.00 6.00- 9.00 
7.09- 10.00 8.00- 12.50 7.50- 11.00 
7.50- 10.00 8.00- 9.00 8.50- 11.00 
8.00- 9.00 . 2:2 7.50- 11.00 
4.50- 11.00 8.00- 11.00 7.00- 9.50 
6.50- 11.00 8.00- 11,00 7.00- 15.50 
6.00- 18.00 8.00- 11.50 7.50- 10.00 
8.00- 19. 00 7.50- 11. 50 11.00- 16. 00 


Mr. GALLINGER. Again turning to the report of the Tariff 
Commission, volume 3, page 826, I find a comparative table as 
to the wages paid in Great Britain in the woolen and worsted 
industry and in this country. This table shows that we in this 
country are paying in this much-maligned industry, in some in- 
stances, as high as 184 per cent more than is being paid in 
Great Britain; in many instances 75 per cent, and in others 


106 per cent and 117 per cent, and so on down the line. We 
are paying, I should judge, without having made an accurate 
computation, at least twice as much, and in all human prob- 
ability a little more than twice as much, in similar indus- 
tries in this country in the woolen manufacture as is being 
paid by one of our leading competitors, the Empire of Great 
Britain. I ask that that statement may also be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Occupations and weekly full-time earnings in the United States and in Great Britain in the woolen and worsted industry. 
From Report of the Tariff Board, v. 3, p. 828. 


Mr. GALLINGER. No 
Senate further, but simply repeat my suggestion of regret that 
this matter has been brought into the discussion of a subject in 


, Mr. President, I will not weary the 


which I am greatly interested and regarding which I will co- 
operate gladly, to the extent of my ability, with the Senator 
from North Carolina, 


Average full-time earnings of 55.6 hours. 


E 
United Kingdom. | United 
over 
Great 
Number | Average | Number | Average | Britain. 


of opera- | week! 
tives. earnings: 


197 | $12.38 
273 13.42 
24 9. 
14 11.19 
2⁴ 8.2¹ 531 
2 e- 97 
393 7.81 772 
160 7.85 492 
110 6.52 810 
356 6.78 |. 002.2206 2 
469 5.34 625 
234 6.80 
9 8.39 
1,384 6.21 2,831 2.68 131.7 
43 8.79 434 3.41 99.1 
5 10. 40 490 5.98 73.9 
393 11.75 406 7.93 48.2 
827 12.94 89 6.53 93.2 
25 14.12 453 7.91 73.5 
233 r 
908 6. 40 9,612 2.25 184.4 
58 S 
8⁰ 5. 46 297 2.94 85.7 
87 6.93 723 3.56 7 
4i RR... E rer errs 
27 TA.. 
168 5.53 S61 2.66 107.9 
314 7.08 1,014 3.35 111.3 
S47 10. 63 2,059 6.21 71.2 
545 10. 54 10,579 3.83 175.2 
1,400 12.36 928 6.12 102.0 
1,782 9.55 8,560 3.59 166.0 
506 6.15 sêt 3.20 92.2 
852 7.12 1,065 3.51 102.8 
303 7.77 464 3. 63 114.0 
1,072 9.19 1,798 4.30 112.2 
Time 8.21 350 4.74 73.2 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I ask permission of the 
Senate to dispose of two matters which are on the table. It 
will take but a moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CULBERSON. For a question; yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The unfinished business was laid aside in 
order that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] 
might finish his address, with the idea of taking it up imme- 
diately thereafter. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that the matters I have in mind will take but a moment. 
I want to dispose finally of two matters which are on the table, 
neither of which will provoke discussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for that purpose, Mr. President. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the order which is on page 17 
of the calendar, proposing to discharge the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate from the 
further consideration of Senate resolution 79, be indefinitely 
postponed, that resolution having since been reported and 
adopted in part by the Senate and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the order 
referred to will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I ask now that Senate 
bill 3315, which was introduced by me December 5, 1911, and 
which is on page 17 of the calendar as one of the subjects on 
the table, be printed in full in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, where resolution No. 79 
is now pending, they relating to the same general subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The- SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3315) to prohibit corporations 
from making contributions in connection with political elections 
and to limit the amount of such contributions by individuals or 
persons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objecton to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That it shall be unlawful for any national bank, 
or any other 8 organized by authority of a law of the United 
States, to contribute any money or other thing of value in connection 
with any election to any political office. It shall also be unlawful for 
prs corporation whatever to contribute any money or other — of 
value in connection with a election at which electors for President 
and Vice President of the United States, or a Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, are to_be voted for, or any election by 
any State legislature of a Senator of the United States. Every cor- 
poration which shall make any contribution in violation of this section 
shall be subject to a fine of not less.than $500 nor more than $5,000, 
and every officer, director, or agent who shall consent to any contribu- 
tion by the corporation in violation of the provisions of this section 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than 
$250 and not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment for a term of not 
more than one year, or by both such 
discretion of the court. 

Sec, 2. That it shall be unlawful for any individual or person to 
contribute money or other thing of value exceeding in value $5,000 in 
connection with any election at which electors for President and Vice 
President of the United States or a Representative in the Congress of 
the United States are to be voted for, or any election by any State 1 - 
lature of a Senator of the United States: Provided, Tbat this section 
shall not apply to individuals or persons who at such an election are 
candidates for President, Vice President, Representative, or Senator. 
Every individual or person who shall make any contribution in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be 

unished by a fine of not less than 85.000 nor more than $10,000, or by 
mprisonment for a term not less than one year nor more than two 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the 


court. 
Sec. 3. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. e 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, that bill seeks to amend 
and enlarge the act approved January 26, 1907, relating to cam- 
paign contributions by corporations, which I will ask to be in- 
serted also in the Recorp. It is quite brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The act referred to is as follows: 


CHAP. 420.— An act to prohibit corporations from making money con- 
tributions in connection with political elections. 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any national bank, 
or any corporation organized by authority of any laws of Congress, to 
make a money contribution in connection with any election to any polit- 
feal office. It shall also be unlawful for uy corporation whatever to 
make a money contribution in connection with any election at which 
presidential and vice presidential electors or a Representative in Con- 

is_to be voted for or any election by any State legislature of a 
nited States Senator. 2 corporation which shall make any con- 
tribution in violation of the foregoing provisions shall be subject to a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, and every officer or director of any corpora- 
tion who shall consent to any contribution by the corporation in viola- 
tion of the foregoing provisions shall upon conviction punished by a 
fine of not exceeding 44.000 and not less than $250, or by imprisonment 
for a term of not more than one year, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment in the discretion of the court. 
Approved, January 26, 1907. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, in this connection I will 
take advantage of the opportunity to read a paragraph from the 


ne and imprisonment in the 


Democratic national platform of 1908, which, I think, will 
address itself to all patriotic Members of the Senate, and that 
includes all here, particularly the Democratic Members: 

We pledge the Democratic 3 to the enactment of a law pro- 


hibiting any corporation from contributing to a campaign fund and any 
individual from contributing any amount above a reasonable maximium, 
and proyiding for the publication, before election, of all such contribu- 
tions above a reasonable maximum. 

I see smiles across the Chamber, and I will add that I read 
that especially to suggest that the Democratic Party is pledged 
to a law limiting the amount which individuals may contribute, 
that party already having forced upon the national administra- 
tion the publication of campaign funds before election, as well 
as a prohibition against money contributions by corporations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator indicate what would be 
a reasonable amount? 

Mr. GALLINGER. A reasonable maximium. 

Mr. McCUMBER. A reasonable maximum for a contribution 
to the Democratic campaign? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I have named $5,000 in the bill. The 
largest single amount contributed in 1908 to the Democratic 
campaign fund was $5,000 by former Senator Charles J. 
Hughes. Iassume that that isa reasonable maximum, and have 
so fixed it in my bill, against $110,000, the maximum contributed 
to the Republican campaign fund in the same year by an 
individual. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator make any distinc- 
tion in the character of the two causes? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I did not catch the remark of the Sena- 
tor. It must have been a good one. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, unless my memory is greatly 
at fault, there was published a report during the last presi- 
dential campaign that Mr. Herman Ridder, the treasurer of the 
Democratic national committee, and his brothers contributed 
something like $35,000 or $40,000. 

Mr. CULBERSON. That was largely in labor in connection 
with printing in a newspaper owned by the Ridders, father 
and sons. The largest amount, I repeat, contributed to the 
Republican campaign fund by a single individual in 1908 was 
$110,000, and $5,000 to the Democratic fund. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Ridder contributed in goods, not 
money. 

SERVICE PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension 
to certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

PUBLIC-BUILDING BILLS. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, if the Senator from North Dakota 
will permit the unfinished business to be laid aside, I desire to 
enter a motion to reconsider three bills. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the unfinished 
business will be considered as laid aside. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, on Saturday last the Senate passed 
a number of bills on the calendar, among others several pro- 
viding for the construction of public buildings. I desire now 
to enter a motion to reconsider the votes by which the bill (S. 
817) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
public building thereon at Sundance, in the State of Wyoming; 
the bill (S. 4493) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Thermopolis, in the 
State of Wyoming; and the bill (S. 318) to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Newcastle, Wyo., were severally ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

I also ask that the House of Representatives be requested to 
return the bills to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator. does not ask for the 
perons consideration of his motion, but simply enters the 
motion. 

Mr. LEA. I simply enter the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered; and, in the absence of objection, the motion to request 
the House of Representatives to return to the Senate the bills 
named by the Senator will be considered as agreed to. 

SERYICE PENSIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to 
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certain defined veterans of the Civil War anā the War with 
Mexico. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am not aware that any 


Senator desires to speak on the general pension bill to-day. It, 
however, has been upon the calendar for some weeks, and we 
are not gaining a great deal of headway with it. I assume, 
therefore, that the Senate, at least, is agreeable to fixing a 
date on which we may vote on the measure. I would suggest 
that we vote on Friday of this week; but some Senators have 
stated that they possibly would be away until Saturday, and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kren], who is quite anxious 
to be present when the vote is taken on the bill, indicated 
that he might possibly be away over Saturday. Because of that, 
_Mr. President, and the desire to dispose of this measure before 
we get so much other business before the Senate that our cal- 
endar becomes congested, I ask unanimous consent that on the 
next day succeeding the legislative day on which the vote is 
taken upon the Stephenson resolution, immediately after the 
morning business on that day, we proceed te the consideration 
of the general pension bill, and that a vote be taken upon it 
and all amendments not later than 4 o'clock on that day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What day did the Senator suggest? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would be the next legislative day after 
the vote is taken upon the Stephenson resolution. That reso- 
lution is set for next Monday—a week from to-day—but the 
vote is to be taken on that legislative day, and there may be 
two or three calendar days of recess before the legislative day 
is over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator suggests the next day after 
that matter is disposed of? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I have taken no part in 
the discussion of the proposed pension legislation and may not 
do so, but, in view of the meager attendance, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We are ready to go on, then, I presume, 
with the bill this afternoon, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], which, without objection, the Secretary will again 
state. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of section 3 
and in lieu thereof to insert section 6, as printed in the House 
bill, so that if amended section 3 will read: 

Sec. 8. That no pene attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- 
senting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions or any pension 
under this act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to modify the amendment by 
adding the words 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt 
the business the Senator has in hand. I thought he had con- 
cluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to modify the amendment by 
adding the words “ except in original applications.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies the amend- 
ment. The modification will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the end of the section the words 
“except in original applications.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment as modified read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again state the amendment in full. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out section 3 as 
reported by the committee, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 


Sec. 3. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- 
senting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions, or securing any pension 
under this act, except in original applications. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I address myself especially 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. Does he understand that 
the exception applies to criginal claims under this proposed act? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Under this proposed act; yes. I under- 
stand that in all cases where we have had legislation of this 
kind there are some soldiers who had not previously made 
application, but, in view of the fact that the pension perhaps 
is larger than under the former laws, they have filed original 


applications, on age, for instance, or on service, and they are 
to be given the right of employing pension attorneys. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would not all applications under this bill be 
treated as original applications? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should not think so, but perhaps the 
phraseology might be “except in applications for original pen- 
sion.” I will change it in that manner, : ; 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to ask a question. Am I to 
understand, then, that fees would only be allowed in applica- 
tions which were made by pensioners who have not heretofore 
drawn a pension? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is my purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE.. If that is the construction to be placed 
upon the amendment I certainly approve it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as last modified. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask to have the amendment as now 
modified stated. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again state the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out section 3, as 
ere by the Committee on Pensions, and in lieu thereof to 

ert: 

Sec. 3. That no ion attorney, cl agent, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That becomes the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not wish to vote upon 
this question until at least the reasons which guided the major- 
ity of the committee in arriving at their conclusion in favor of 
allowing attorneys’ fees are given to the Senate. 

I understand, although indirectly, that the Commissioner 
of Pensions also advises in favor of this amendment. ‘The 
amendment is carefully guarded; I think it is $2 and $5; and 
there is no lien upon the papers or any claim of that character. 

There are a great many cases in which it is almost necessary 
to employ an attorney. Such cases arise mostly on the ques- 
tien of age. It often requires a great deal of correspondence 
between the soldier, er some one acting for him, and the depart- 
ment in order to get matters straightened out. We have at 
least one scale of ages that is different from that in the act of 
1907, and undoubtedly there will be quite a few cases other 
than those in which pensions have already been granted in 
which there will be considerable correspondence concerning 
the age. 

Many of the soldiers enlisted under ages that were not their 
true ages. Many of them, in order to get into the service, when 
enlisted gave a date of birth which would make them older than 
they really were, and there will necessarily arise questions as 
to the age of the soldier when he enlisted. 

Then, again, quite a number of soldiers enlisted under as- 
sumed names, not always under their own names, but under an 
alias, and considerable difficulty will arise in that class of 
eases. A little payment of $2 probably would not be a terrible 
imposition upon a soldier who might receive under the bill 
from $15 to $80 a month for the balance of his life; and I 
confess—whatever view the Senate may take of the question, 
and I shall myself be satisfied with whatever the decision of 
the Senate may be—that I am not ready to regard the great 
army of Union veterans as children, imbeciles, or in their 
dotage. I think they are able to take care of themselves, and 
should be allowed to ask an attorney to act for them if they 
see fit to do so. 

There is no law compelling them to employ an attorney. It 
is simply a recognition of attorneys who may be employed by 
soldiers in cases in which appeals would have to be taken and 
in other cases of the character I have stated. 

The majority of the committee felt that with these two menger 
sums of $2 and $5 to pay for postage stamps and the corre- 
spondence no one probably would be liable to get rich off the 
soldiers, and I do not think those who have already established 
their ages—although letters may be sent to them by the thou- 
sands, as suggested by the Senator from New Hampshire—will 
feel themselves compelled to answer every letter or compelled 
to employ an attorney simply because one of them sent him his 
card and stated that he would be glad to be employed by the 
soldier. 
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My view is that the soldier should be regarded as an intelli- 
gent American citizen and be permitted to do as he pleased 
about employing an attorney; and if in any given case the ques- 
tion of age or enlistment or length of service became an issue, 
that he could employ an attorney and have him carry on the 
correspondence for him and could incur a liability of $2. I 
hardly think it is necessary for the Senate to consider itself 
his guardian to the extent that it shall say to him that he shall 
not have the privilege of expending $2 out of his pension in 
any way he sees fit. [Applause in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Applause in the galleries is not 
permitted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota is aware of the fact that this is not an original proposi- 
tion. It is found in other similar laws. I chanced to be chair- 
man of the Committee on Pensions for quite a number of years, 
and the soldiers every since have been writing me very freely, 
many of them being under the impression that I am still occu- 
pying that exalted position, and I have never received a com- 
plaint from a soldier that any harm came to him because of 
the fact that we have had this inhibition in former laws. 

The Senator from North Dakota wants the soldiers treated as 
intelligent men. That is precisely what this amendment pro- 
poses to accomplish, and we believe they are intelligent enough 
to know that they do not need the services of an attorney to de- 
termine their ages or their names when the names and the ages 
are on record at the Pension Office at the present time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But suppose the wrong age was given? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Dakota further 
says that the Commissioner of Pensions recommends this amend- 
ment, That is not in accordance with my view. The Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, if I may be permitted to quote him, says it 
is immaterial to him whether it is in or not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I do not 
think the Senator quite understood me, or he would not have 
made that statement. I said that I understood indirectly that 
the commissioner regarded it in a favorable light. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand directly that the commis- 
sioner says these cases can be adjudicated in the office, and it 
is immaterial to him whether this provision is in or not; that 
he is the servant of Congress to administer the law. And I 
know, inasmuch as other laws have been administered by the 
Pension Bureau without the employment of attorneys by the 
soldiers, that this law can be administered in the same way. 

I know, and other Senators know, that the moment this bill 
passes, with the provision for the employment of pension at- 
torneys, every soldier will receive from 1 to 10 letters in the 

next mail; they are prepared now, without a doubt; and the 
soldiers will naturally say, “This attorney thinks it is neces- 
sary for me to employ an attorney; it is only $5; and I will 
employ him.” The soldier will write the attorney, and he will 
come under obligations to employ him. I think we ought to 
stop that practice when it is not necessary. 

Pension attorneys—and some of them are my friends, and 
they have called on me recently—haye reaped a rich reward 
from our pension legislation, and now that we are simply pro- 
posing automatically to increase the pension of those who are 
on the rolls, we ought not to open the gates again to the pension 
attorneys of this country. 

The modification I suggested to my original amendment was 
suggested to me by a gentleman who said there would be a few 
original applications. I am inclined to think the phraseology 
I used, writing at my desk, is not quite comprehensive enough, 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] has suggested to 
me that he will offer an amendment which will make it a little 
bit more specific. In some cases attorneys ought to be permit- 
ted to be employed. If the soldier has not made application 
under any other law, we ought not to shut him out from the 
employment of an agent or an attorney; and am I quite willing, 
in fact desirous, that that class of soliders shall have that 
privilege. But, notwithstanding the appeal that has come to 
me, from potential quarters, from friends very close to me, to 
let this legislation go as the committee reported it, I am com, 
pelled to protest against it, because I think it is our duty to 
protect the soldier, even to the extent of $2, when we grant him 
a pension; and when it is not necessary, we should not permit 
him to expend it on pension attorneys. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire provides in substance that 
no attorneys’ fees shall be allowed except in applications for 
original pensions. It seems to me that that might be open to 
one of two possible constructions; that is, it might refer to an 
original application under this particular bill or it might mean 
in cases of original applications by persons who have not here- 
tofore drawn a pension. 


As I understand the Senator from New Hampshire, it was 
his idea to permit the payment of attorneys’ fees only in those 
cases where there was an original application by one who has 
not heretofore drawn a pension. To that end I offer the fol- 
lowing exception instead of the one contained in the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire: 

Except de ge 
PBs By og „ pensions by persons who have not 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is agreeable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire, 
the Chair understands, accepts that modification? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I accept it. s 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, a moment ago I objected 
to a proposal made by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McoCUMBER] to agree unanimously that a vote be taken on this 
measure on the legislative day following the 25th instant. 
After stating that I had taken no part in this legislation, and 
probably would not, I objected because of the meager attend- 
ance of Senators at that time. 

I am now informed, however, that a number of Senators, 
particularly on this side of the Chamber, are absent because, 
among other reasons, they believed and had the understanding 
that an agreement of this character would be entered into to- 
day and it was not necessary for them to be present. Under 
the circumstances I withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there other objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from North Dakota? 


Mr. SIMMONS. I do not make any objection, Mr. President, 
but I ask the Senator from North Dakota if he will not consent 
to fix Thursday, the 28th instant, as the day for the vote? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The legislative day of the 25th may run 
into Thursday. The unanimous-consent agreement for a vote 
in the Stephenson case, I will say to the Senator, provides for 
a vote on the legislative day of the 25th. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know that the vote on the Stephenson 
matter is fixed for the legislative day of the 25th, but it is 
hardly possible we will be three days on that case. b 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the chances are it will probably be 
three days before we get to a vote on that matter; that is, 
three calendar days. That would bring it over to Thursday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I very much wish the Senator would not fix 
it earlier than the 28th. I desire to say frankly to the Senator 
that some of us have been very much confined here this session. 
I am one of those. I desire to address myself to this question, 
and I expect to be away a little while about that time; so I 
hope the Senator will fix it so that the vote will not be taken 
earlier than the 28th, which is Thursday of next week, imme- 
diately after the Stephenson case shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would consent that the vote be taken on 
that day if I were certain that by that time we would have dis- 
posed of the other matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let it be immediately upon the completion 
of the Stephenson case, but not earlier than the 28th. I think 
that would accomplish the same purpose. That is Thursday of 
next week. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator I believe if we 
would fix it as I have suggested it would then be definite, while 
it must necessarily remain indefinite in the way the Senator has 
suggested—not earlier than a certain day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we would take it up the next day, 
after we finish the consideration of the Stephenson matter; 
and, while I do not know, I think we will not be engaged upon 
that case more than three days. All I desire is to have a defi- 
nite time fixed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think, then, on the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, I will ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday, a week from the coming Thursday—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 28th. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know the date. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The 28th. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day, the 28th instant, immediately after the morning business. 
the Senate shall proceed with the consideration of this general 
pension bill and vote before 4 o'clock, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest that we agree to take the vote 
before adjournment on that day. I think that is the usual rule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We might get through and haye plenty of 
time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We might and we might not. I have seen 
Senators cut off by fixing an hour on a particular day for a 
vote, and I suggest that the Senator make his request that we 
take a vote before adjournment on that day. I think we will 
take the vote on that day. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am satisfied to place it that way. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
lative day, as I understand? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
asks unanimous consent that immediately following the dis- 
posal of the routine morning business on the 28th instant 
House bill No. 1 be taken up for consideration, and that prior 
to adjournment upon that legislative day a vote be taken upon 
all amendments pending, or that may be offered, and upon the 
bill itself, to its final disposition. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to present an amendment which I 
propose to offer to House bill No. 1, and I ask to have it printed 
in the Recorp and in amendment form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Insert after line 23, on page 4, the following: 

“That aap — who served in the mili or naval service of 
the United States during the Civil War and received an honorable dis- 
charge, and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now 
unfit for manual labor through causes not due to his own vicious 
habits, or who from disease or other causes incurred in line of du 
resulting in his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, shall 
be paid the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, 
without regard to his length of seryice.” 


PENSIONS AND INCREASES OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 187, the bill (S. 4624) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives 
of such soldiers and sailors, be referred again to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is made. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN WEST VIRGINIA, 


Mr. CHILTON. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11824) to amend 
section 113 of the act to codify, revise, and amend the laws re- 
lating to the judiciary, approved March 3, 1911, to report it 
favorably, and I ask unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 5 o’clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1912, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


Before adjournment on that legis- 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 18, 1912. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL. 

Clark B. Alford, of South Dakota, to be surveyor general of 
South Dakota, his term haying expired January 13, 1912. (Re- 
appointment.) 

UNITED States Cincurr JUDGE. 

John B. McPherson, of Pennsylvania, to be United States cir- 
cuit judge for the third judicial circuit, vice William M. Lan- 
ning, deceased. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL OF PorTOo Rico. 
Wolcott H. Pitkin, jr., of New York, to be attorney general 
of Porto Rico, vice Foster V. Brown, resigned. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 
. Samuel L. Daniels, sr., of Iowa, to be surveyor of customs for 
the port of Burlington, in the State of Iowa, in place of Robert 
B. Junk, deceased. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. , 

John W. Howell, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Fernandina, in the State of Florida. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


INFANTRY ARM, 


Lieut. Col. Hunter Liggett, Infantry, unassigned, to be colonel 
from March 12, 1912, vice Col. Reuben B. Turner, unassigned, 
retired from active service March 11, 1912. 


Maj. James M. Arrasmith, Fifteenth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 12, 1912, vice Lieut. Col. Everard E. Hatch, 
Twenty-sixth Infantry, detached from his proper command. 

Capt. George C. Saffarrans, Twentieth Infantry, to be major 
from March 12, 1912, vice Maj. James M. Arrasmith, Fifteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John J. Miller, Nineteenth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 12, 1912, vice Capt. George C. Saffarrans, Twentieth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John S. Davis, Twenty-first Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 12, 1912, vice First Lieut. John J. Miller, 
Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

Capt. Abraham V. Zane, an additional number in grade, to be 
a rear admiral in the Navy from the 14th day of September, 
1911, with the officer next below him. 

Asst. Paymaster William H. Wilterdink to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy from the 29th day of October, 
1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Midshipman Frank E. Johnson to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 5th day of June, 1911, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 7, 1912. 

Midshipman Lewis Wasson to be an ensign in the Navy from 
the 7th day of March, 1912, in accordance with the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved that date. 

POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA. 

James F. Colley to be postmaster at Nevada City, Cal., in 
place of James F. Colley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 2, 1912. 

F. C. Hemenway to be postmaster at Winters, Cal., in place 
oa C. Hemenway. Incumbent’s commission expires April 2, 

Edward T. Ketcham to be postmaster at Santa Maria, Cal., 
in place of Edward T. Ketcham. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires April 2, 1912. 

Edwin Stanton to be postmaster at Avalon, Cal., in place of 
15 5 Stanton. Incumbent's commission expired March 11, 

Charles E. Tucker to be postmaster at Fortuna, Cal., in 
place of Charles E. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 2, 1912, 

DELAWARE, 

Ebe T. Lynch to be postmaster at Lewes, Del., in place of 
Charles C. Hickman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
28, 1912. 

. ILLINOIS. 

Oliver M. Edwards to be postmaster at Sorento, III. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1912. 

KANSAS. 

William C. Coates to be postmaster at Alta Vista, Kans. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 

Elon G. Dewey to be postmaster at Moline, Kans., in place of 
Elon G. Dewey. Incumbent’s commission expires April 2, 1912. 

Morgan M. Michael to be postmaster at Burrton, Kans, in 
place of Morgan M. Michael. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 24, 1912, 

LOUISIANA, 


Joseph R. Domengeaux to be postmaster at La Fayette, La., 
in place of Joseph R. Domengeaux. Incumbent's commission 
expires March 20, 1912. 

MAINE, 

Eldridge H. Bryant to be postmaster at Machias, Me., in place 

of Eldridge H. Bryant. Incumbent’s commission expired March 


11, 1912. 
MARYLAND. 

Richard H. Miles to be postmaster at Gaithersburg, Md., in 
place of Richard H. Miles. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1911. 

MASSACHUSETTS. > 
ur C. Lombard to be postmaster at South Ashburnham, 
Mass., in place of Louise G. Newton, resigned. 

William H. Pierce to be postmaster at Winchendon, Mass., in 
place of William H. Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 22, 1912. 

MICHIGAN. 

George E. Dewey to be postmaster at Shelby, Mich., in place 
of George E. Dewey. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 21, 1912. 

Francis McElroy to be postmaster at Lapeer, Mich., in place 
or Eugene T. Slayton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
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Fred G. Merriman to be postmaster at Hartford, Mich., in 
place of Volney W. Olds. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1912, 


MINNESOTA. 


I. P. Hodge to be postmaster at Stewartville, Minn., in place 
of Truman B. Horton, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Thomas W. Wadlow to be postmaster at Gulfport, Miss., in 
place of W. E. Clark, resigned. 


MISSOURI. 


Henry J. Bernhard to be postmaster at Palmyra, Mo., in place 
35 Henry J. Bernhard. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10. 1912. 

Louis F. Blacketer to be postmaster at Braymer, Mo., in 
place of Charles L. Mowder. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1912. 

MONTANA. 


Fred W. St. Hill to be postmaster at Malta, Mont., in place of 
Richard W. Garland, resigned. 


NEBRASKA, 


Melancthon Scott to be postmaster at South Auburn, Nebr., 
in place of Melancthon Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1912. 

NEVADA. 


R. D. Goode to be postmaster at Carson City, Nev., in place of 
Theodore R. Hofer, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
11, 1912. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Charles H. Bennett to be postmaster at Dover, N. J., in piace 
of Charles H. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 27, 1912. 

Maurice B. Comfort to be postmaster at Moorestown, N. J., 
in place of Maurice B. Comfort. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 25, 1912. 

James E. Jones to be postmaster at Florence, N. J., in place 
4 moa E. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired February 

„ 191 
NEW YORK, 


Homer Y. Allington to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, N. Y., 
in place of Conrad Metzger, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires April 22, 1912. 

Daniel L. Fethers to be postmaster at Sharon Springs, N. Y., 
in place of Daniel L. Fethers. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 22, 1912. x 

Fred F. Hawley to be postmaster at Lake George, N. Y., in 
place of Fred F. Hawley. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1912. 

Frank S. Kenyon to be postmaster at Adams, N. V., in place 
— Frank S. Kenyon. Incumbent’s commission expires April 

„ 1912. 
~ Joseph J. Keenan to be postmaster at Potsdam, N. Y., in place 
5 Joseph J. Keenan. Incumbent's commission expires March 

, 1912. 

Edward Reed to be postmaster at Glens Falls, N. Y., in place 
15 Edward Reed. Incumbent's commission expired March 17, 

912. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Sever P. Killy to be postmaster at Rhame, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1911. 


OKLAHOMA. 


John M. Lapham to be postmaster at Cement, Okla., in place 
of John M. Lapham. Incumbent's commission expires April 28, 
1912. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Eva J. Beeman to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, Pa., in 
place of Eva J. Beeman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1912. 

Frank E. Hartz to be postmaster at Palmyra, Pa., in place 
of Frank E. Hartz. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 12, 1911. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Harry L. Stearns to be postmaster at Bryant, S. Dak., in 
place of James Erickson, resigned. 


WASHINGTON, 


Hugh Eldridge to be postmaster at Bellingham, Wash., in 
lace of Hugh Eldridge. Incumbents commission expired 
arch 10, 1912. 


Henry A. Rathvon to be postmaster at Marysville, Wash., in 
place of Henry A. Rathvyon. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1912. 

WEST VIRGINIA. - 

N. J. Keakle to be postmaster at Williamson, W. Va., in place 

of Greenway Hatfield, resigned. . 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 18, 1912. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
Preston H. McCrary, 

Arie A. Corwin, 

Baxter H. Bruce, and 

John B. Earle. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: S 
Harold S. Burdick, 
Claude S. Gillette, 
Roland M. Comfort, 
Comfort B. Platt, 
Charles E. Reordan, 
Hugo W. Koehler, 
George N. Reeves, jr., 
Ralph E. Sampson, 
Joseph M. Deem, 
Robert H. Bennett, 
Deupree J. Friedell, 
Harry C. Ridgely, 
George B. Keester, 
Wilbur J. Carver, 
Henry H. Porter, 
George A. Trever, 
George W. Hewlett, 
Franklin H. Fowler, 
Percy T. Wright. 
Zachary Lansdowne, 
Stanley R. Canine, 
Jesse B. Oldendorf, 
David H. Stuart, 
Ernest L. Gunther, 
Frank Slingluff, jr., 
John M. Ashley, 
Clifford E. Van Hook, 
Paul H. Marion, 
Solomon Endel, 
Joseph A. Murphy, 
James R. Barry, 
William N. Richardson, jr., 
Lawrence Townsend, jr., 
Edward C. Lange, 
Glenn B. Strickland, 
Stewart A. Manahan, 
Lucius C. Dunn, 

Rush S. Fay, 

Ewart G. Haas, 
Dennis E, Kemp, 
Junius Yates, 

Francis L. Shea, 
Henry E. Rossell, 
Charles M. Cook, jr., 
Mervyn Bennion, 
Augustine H. Gray, 
Walter E. Brown, 
Charles L. Brand, 
Chester C. Jersey, 
Hollaway H. Frost, 
Howard K. Lewis, 
Robert T, Merrill, 
Warren L. Moore, 
Walter D. Seed, jr., 
James B. Wil, 

Alfred T. Clay, 

Harry W. Hosford, 
Clarence K. Bronson, 
Franklin S. Steinwachs, 
Francis G. Marsh, 
Earle C. Metz, 
Herbert W. Underwood, 
Frederick C. Sherman, 
Percy K. Robotton, 
Wadleigh Capehart, 
Lyal A. Davidson, 
Hugh M. Branham, 
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Alston R. Simpson, 
Robert C. Lee, 

Josiah O. Hoffman, jr., 
Edwin J. Gillam, 
Millington B. M¢Comb, 
Frank H. Luckel, 
William M. Corry, jr., 
Melville S. Brown, 
George M. Cook, 
Sargent Force, 
Donald B. Beary, 
Joseph P. Norfleet, 
Bernard O. Wills, 
Elmer D. Langworthy, 
Robert E. Bell, 
Charles J. Moore, 
Walter V. Combs, 
Thomas Moran, 

Frank H. Kelley, jr., 
James A. Logan, 
Leslie L. Jordan, 
John H. Smith, 
James T. Alexander, 
Francis A. La Roche, 
John L. Riheldaffer, 
Francis P. Traynor, 
Howard B. Berry, 
John H. Wellbrock, 
Ormond C. Pailthorp, 
Dorsey O. Thomas, 
Lewis Hancock, jr., 
Alfred Y. Lanphier, 
Melvin L. Stolz, 
Henry B. Cecil, 
William P. Brown, 
Spencer S. Lewis, 
William S. Nicholas, 
Walden L. Ainsworth, 
Edward K. Lang, 
Frank M. Harris, 
Robert N. Miller, 
Edwards B. Gibson, 
Winiam A. Richardson, 
Charles A. Pownall, 
Lorain Anderson, 
Earl W. Robinson, 
Murphy J. Foster, 
James G. Ware, 
Homer B. Gilbert, 
Lawrence F. Reifsnider, 
Godfrey de C. Chevalier, 
Robert Gatewood, 
Walter A. Edwards, 
Frederick G. Reinicke, 
Valentine N. Bieg, 
Bolivar V. Meade, 
Miles P. Refo, jr., 
Samuel W. King, 
Edgar M. Williams, 
Walter D. La Mont, 
Earl A. McIntyre, 
Howard A. Flanigan, 
Robert T. Young, 
George L. Dickson, 
Mare A. Mitscher, 
Elmer K. Niles, 

Scott B. Macfarlane, 
Timothy A. Parker, 
George L. Weyler, 
Roman B. Hammes, 
Jefferson D. Smith, 
Earl W. Spencer, jr., 
Clarkson J. Bright, 
William D. Kilduff, 
Herbert O. Roesch, 
Herbert A. Ellis, 
Romauld P. P. Meclewskt, 
John F. Donelson, 
Joseph F. Crowell, jr., 
Webb Trammell, 
Charlton E. Battle, jr., 
Herbert R. Hein, 
Frederick S. Hateh, 
Herbert H. Bouson, 


Walter W. Webster, 
Beirne S. Bullard, 

Ole O. Hagen, 

Robert M. Griffin, 
Robert H. Skelton, 
Ernest L. Patch, 
Alfred G. Zimmerman, 
Roger W. Paine, 
Milton H. Anderson, 
Delevan B. Downer, 
Oliver L. Wolfard, 
Ellis S. Stone, 

Harry L. Merring, 
Morris D. Gilmore, 
Lybrand P. Smith, 
George M. Lowry, 
William D. Chandler, jr., 
Darrell B. Hawley, 
William E. Baughman, 
Harry W. Hill, 

John A. Fletcher, 
Bernard H. Bieri, 
Henry F. Bruns, 
Oscar C. Badger, 
James C. Byrnes, jr., 
Thomas S. King, second, 
Robert K. Awtrey, 
Edward C. McGehee, 
Howard S. Jeans, 
Bert M. Snyder, 

Scott D. McCaughey, 
Edward W. Hanson, 
Daniel J. Callaghan, 
Cecil Y. Johnston, 
Thomas Baxter, 
Samuel K. Day, 
Walter A. Riedel, 
Aylmer L. Morgan, jr., 
Edgar R. McClung, 
John R. Peterson, jr., 
John H. Magruder, jr., 
George F. Jacobs, 
James L. Rodgers, 
James M. Cresap, 
Paul F. Foster, 
Everett D. Capehart, 
Frank Loftin, 

Lewis W. Comstock, 
Thomas S. McCloy, A 
Lyell St. L. Pamperin, 
George B. Ashe, 
Joseph L. Nielson, 
Harold R. Keller, 
Frank C. McCord, 
Eric L. Barr. x 
John C. Thom, 

Ralph F. Wood, 
Ames Loder, 

Paul M. Bates, 
Walter S. Davidson, 
John W. Reeves, jr., 
Henry J. Shields, 
Urey W. Conway, . 
Guysbert B. Vroom, 
Robert P. Hinrichs, 
Elliot B. Nixon, 

John M. Sylvester, 
Lucien B. Green, 2d, 
Joseph M. Blackwell, 
Frank E. P. Uberroth, 
Jenifer Garnett, 
Charles C. Gordon, 
Frank F. Reynolds, 
Glenn F. Howell, 
Sherwood Picking, 
Norman L. Kirk, 
Francis M. Collier, 
Jonathan W. Anderson, 
Pat Buchanan, 
James H. Taylor, 
Merritt Hodson, 
George A. Rood, 
Ralph G. Risley, 
Fred Welden, 
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John W. M-Claren, 
Alexander Macomb, 
Moses K. Goodridge, 
William F. Callaway, 
Frederick Balzly, 
William C. Barnes, 
Wells E. Goodhue, 
Wallace B. Phillips, 
Solon E. Rose, 

Franz B. Melendy, ` 
Frederick L. Riefkohl, 
Joseph R. Mann, jr. 
Daniel S. McQuarrie, 
Harry D. McHenry, 
John F. Meigs, jr, 
John W. Gates, : 
Van Leer Kirkman, jr., 
Philip R. Baker, 
Harvey S. Haislip, 
Harrison R. Glennon, 
Ralph E. Dennett, 
George F. Parrott, jr., 
Charles G. McCord, 
Alfred S. Wolfe, 
Ralph C. Lawder, 
Andes H. Butler, 
Eugene T. Oates, } 
Harry W. Stark, 

Roy W. Lewis, 

Marion C. Cheek, 
Richard S. Field, 
‘Robert P. Molten, jr., 
Harry R. Bogusch, . 
‘Eugene C. Sweeney, 
Samuel G. Strickland, 
Jay K. Esler, 

William J. Butler, 
Robert H. English, 
George C. Fuller, 
Lambert Lamberton, 
Bushrod B. Howard, 
George D. Murray, 
Carroll Q. Wright, Jr., 
Oliver M. Read, jr., 
Joseph M. B. Smith, 
George J. McMillin, 
William H. O’Brien, 
Howard F. Kingman, 
John A. Baird, 

‘John T. Melvin, 
‘Howard S. Keep, , 
James G. B. Gromer, 
William M. Quigley, , 
Rivers J. Carstarphen, 
‘Albert R. Mack, 3 
John A. L. Zenor, 
Calvin H. Cobb, 
Henry S. M. Clay, 
William D. Ford, 
Robert B. Simons, 

Lee C. Carey, P 
John H. Holt, jr., 
Norman Scott, 

Glenn A. Smith, 
Conrad Ridgely, 
Donald C. Godwin, 
Richard P. Myers, 
Webb C. Hayes, 
Howard Bode, 

Jay L. Kerley, 

Harold E. Snow, 
Robert M. Doyle, jr., 
Richard H. Booth, 
Morton L. Deyo, 
Harold T. Bartlett, and 
Robert M. Hinckley. ; 
PosTMASTERS. 


MISSOURI. 
John W. S. Dillon, Grant City. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Frank E. Hartz, Palmyra. 
Dallas J: Smith, Parsons. 
William Williams, Great Bend. 


Hon. CHAMP 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
upe Monpay, March 18, 1912. pot 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. - 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, our hearts go out in gratitude to Thee for 
all the great, the pure, the strong, the noble, self-sacrificing men 
whom Thou hast raised up in every age to be the bearers of 
righteousness, truth, and justice, and to-day we join our hearts 
in thanksgiving and praise with the thousands who are cele- 
brating the birth of Ireland’s patron saint. We thank Thee 
for his life and character, which have lived through the ages 
and become the inspiration of thousands to do the work of the 
good Samaritan under the spiritual leadership of the Master. 
Help us to emulate his virtues and to do the work Thou hast 
given us to do with the same courage and fortitude which 
characterized his life, and Thine be the praise through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 16, 1912, 
was read and approved. 

Mr. BOEHNE assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC co. (H. DOO. NO. 714). 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, on Calendar Wednesday last, 
March 13, 1912, we had up for consideration the so-called hydro- 
electric bill, H. R. 12572. In my argument I used the testi- 
mony and record before the circuit court upon that bill. It is 
an important matter to me and an important matter to my dis- 
trict. I ask unanimous consent that I may have the opportunity 
to print that record as a House document. The subject is not 
yet settled, and I desire to have it so that it may be used later 
by the Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. What is the record? 

Mr. RAKER. It is the record before the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of the Ninth Judicial Circuit, Northern District of 
California—the case of United States of America. v. Hydro- 
Electric Co. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to have the record in the matter referred to in 
the United States Circuit Court, Ninth Judicial Circuit, North- 
ern District of California, printed as a public document. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 
the gentleman wish to have the entire record printed? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; the complaint and answer and the testi- 
mony, with the affidavits, maps, and exhibits, 

Mr. MANN. That is the testimony taken before the master in 
chancery ? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How long will it be? 

Mr. RAKER. From 150 to 250 pages of printed matter. It 
might be longer, but I do not believe so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.J The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BURIAL OF REMAINS OF SAILORS, U. s. s. MAINE ” (H. DOC. NO. 630). 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter 


‘from the President of the United States: 


Tun WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 16, 1912. 


CLARK 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. ~ 

My DEAR MR. SPEAKER: A memorial service for the dead of the (ol 
U. S. S. Maine will be held at the south front of the State, War, an 
Navy W ETT Building, Washington, at 2.30 o'clock p. m., Saturday, 
March 23, 1912, and immediately thereafter the pontine of the men 
lately recovered from the wreck of that vessel at Habana will be fn- 
terred with full military honors at Arlington National Cemetery. 

I deem it desirable and fitting that the pro ceremonies should be 
regarded as a national tribute to the ill-fated Maine and to the officers 
and enlisted men of her crew who lost their lives in the service of our 
country; and I have the honor to suggest that the Congress take such 
action as it may deem appropriate with a view to attending the me 
morial service and to making formal recognition of the occasion. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Wu. H. Tarr. 


The SPEAKER. This will be ordered printed and réferred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


LEVEES, EAST SIDE OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanit- 
mous consent to take from the House Calendar Senate concur- 
rent resolution 18 and consider it at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 18. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 8 concurring), 
That the Secretary of War be requested to make a supplemental! or addi- 
tional report or estimate concerning the work of levee construction in 
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the improvement of the navigability of the Mississippi River on the east 
bank thereof from Vicksburg to Bayou Sara for use in connection with 
S. 4353, being a bill to aid in construction of levees and embankments 
on the east side of the Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? > 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would like to inquire why this should be passed at this time? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, in answer 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois, I will state that 
this is an exceptional case, and one that I think can not be 
cited hereafter as a precedent for any violation of the rule 
in taking it up except upon the day when the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar is in order. There is a bill now pending before 
the Commerce Committee in the Senate, which looks to making 
an appropriation for building a levee on the Mississippi River 
south of Vicksburg, in front of a narrow strip of territory. The 
strip is so narrow, although there are contained within it about 
500,000 acres, and the levee therefore so long that the people 
who are behind the levee have not themselves been able to raise 
the money with which to build it. The result is that this land 
has been overflowed to a very great depth by reason of the con- 
struction of the levees elsewhere. It is the insistence of those 
people that their lands have been “taken” within the purview 
of the Constitution. That bill has been introduced in the Senate, 
and the Senate Commerce Committee called upon the War De- 
partment for additional information upon the subject, but under 
the law the Chief of Engineers can not make any supplementary 
or additional report after he has once made his report upon a 
project, except in response to a concurrent resolution. So, when 
the Commerce Committee passed a resolution and sent it to the 
Secretary of War asking him for this additional information 
the request was returned with a citation to the statute. There- 
fore a concurrent resolution was then introduced in the Senate 
and passed. The reason why it is necessary to pass the resolu- 
tion to-day is this: A hearing has been arranged for next Thurs- 
day before the Committee on Commerce of the Senate upon this 
particular matter. Gentlemen from a distance who are inter- 
ested in the matter will be here upon that day, and the Senate 
Commerce Committee is anxious to have this additional infor- 
mation on hand when that hearing takes place. The matter 
was sent over here and referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and they have reported this resolution. 

I expected to get it passed to-day when the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar was called, but that, as the gentleman knows, 
has been put over until Thursday, and if we wait until Thurs- 
day to get up the Unanimous Consent Calendar it will then be 
too late to obtain the information for the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will notice that if the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar were being called to-day this resolution would 
not be in order. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Because it was not put 
there in time? 

Mr. MANN. It has not been on the calendar long enough. 
As I understand, the gentleman’s request is for the purpose of 
getting information to be used by the Senate, by their request, 
for the hearing on Thursday before the Commerce Committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. And just as courtesy to 
the Senate I ask that the rule be suspended. 

Mr. MANN. Is this information now in the hands of the War 
Department so that they can come and make a report? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. The engineers state 
that they have the information and they could give it to the 
committee, except for the fact that the law forbids it. 

Mr. MANN. And there is no expense? : 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. None. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

* 


THE EXCISE-TAX BILL. 


Mr.. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
21214) to extend the special excise tax now levied with respect 
to doing business by corporations to persons, and to provide 
revenue for the Government by levying a special excise tax 
with respect to doing business by individuals and copartner- 
ships. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 21214, with Mr. Moon of Tennessee 
in the chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 


(Mr. CLAYTON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LITTLETON]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLETON. Mr. Chairman, I have been so profoundly 
impressed with my own limitations and the well-nigh boundless 
extent of the general subject involved that I have been in doubt, 
as I have attempted to investigate the subject from day to day, 
as to whether I should attempt to present my views to the House 
at all. And yet I have felt, as no doubt most of my colleagues 
feel, that we are taking a very important step and that we are 
dealing with a subject which goes to the roots of the powers 
of the Federal Government as outlined in the Constitution. I 
have felt, under such circumstances, that however well or ill a 
Member may make his contribution to the discussion, however 
incomplete his argument, however unsatisfactory his research, 
however inadequate the support he gives to his argument, he 
owes it to his brothers, to the country, and to himself to take 
some position and to present his views. 7 

The taxing power of the Federal Government, as it is famil- 
iarly known to us all, is found in section 8 of Article I of the 
Constitution. About this section there has for more than a hun- 
dred years revolved a controversy of construction and disputa- 
tion which has found its reflection in the action of political 
factions and in the trend of judicial decision. And yet, if I can, 
I intend to disassociate from the discussion which I am about 
to enter upon anything of a partisan, political nature, in an 
effort to ascertain the meaning, bearing, and effect of this bill 
as it relates to section 8 of Article I of the Constitution. It is 
as follows: 

Sec. 8. Th h 
imposts, 5 9 ——.— 3 
tense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

If you turn to section 2 of Article I, which has been, of course, 
affected by the fourteenth amendment, we find: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other per- 
sons. 


If you turn to section 9, you find: 


No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 


In these sections, Mr. Chairman, is embodied the grant and - 


the limitations of the grant made to the Federal Government 
for the levying and collecting of taxes. But in order to under- 
stand the impotency of the Articles of Confederation, in order to 
understand that there was to be erected on the ruins of that 
old Confederation a great constitutional Government, in order 
to understand that we were now to abandon, if you please, the 
fatuous policy of some ASchean league and to establish in the 
heart of a nation a great organic instrument, we must recur 
to the provisions of the Articles of Confederation and discover, 
if we may, the kinship between some of these sections of the 
Constitution to which I have referred and the old provisions of 
the Articles of Confederation regarding the requisition for taxes. 

In Article VIII of the Articles of Confederation it was pro- 
vided that— 

All charges of war and all other expenses that shall be incurred for 
the common defense or eneral welfare, and allowed by the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out of a common treas- 

„ Which shall be supplied by the several States in proportion to the 
valde of all land within each State granted to or surveyed“for any per. 
son, as such land and the buildings and improvements thereon shall 
be estimated according to such mode as the United States in Congress 
assembled shall from time to time direct and appoint The taxes for 

ying that proportion shall be laid and levied the authority and 
ee ‘on of the legislatures of the several States within the time agreed 
upon by the United States in Congress assembled. 

Of course the history of the efforts to collect taxes under 
Article VIII is common history. Requisition would be made 
upon the members of the Confederation, and it would not be 
met. The provision seemed ample in terms, but in execution 
it was impotent and fruitless, and it was because of the 
impotency and fruitlessness of section 8, coupled with the desire 
to eliminate the embarrassments which resulted from the checks 
and counterchecks in the commerce of the country that led to 
the establishment of the Constitution. These two reasons were 
the dominant and commanding reasons which dictated to the 
wise makers of the Constitution the necessity of abandoning 
the Articles of Confederation and lodging in the bosom of the 
Federal Government, first, the power to regulate commerce, and, 
second, the power to tax every dollars’ worth of wealth beneath 
the flag, if necessary, in the common defense and for the general 
welfare. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In order that you may understand why I have thus stated, 
and do intend for some little time to consider, the origin of the 
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opinions of the statesmen of the time, let me say that I con- 
ceive the questions now before this body to be these: 

Two contentions are made concerning the pending bill. One 
is that it is lamentably defective, in that it taxes none but the 
thrifty and those engaged in productive enterprise, and the sec- 
ond is that if this is not true and it does reach the larger 
incomes of the country, it is violative of the Constitution as 
applied by the Supreme Court in its majority opinion in the 
Pollock case: Therefore it is proper to consider whether, in the 
light of judicial and political history, the Pollock decision is 
the last word upon the subject of direct taxation. And on that 
subject I direct the attention of my colleagues to the fact that 
the Supreme Court, in the consideration of the Pollock case, 
was dealing not with the question of property rights, was deal- 
ing not with a rule for the adjustment of personal rights, but 
was dealing with a great power vested in a great political 
sovereignty, without which we would be thrown back upon the 
impotency of the Articles of Confederation. In other words, it 
was the fixing of a great political policy, in the larger use of 
that term; it was the restricting of a great taxing power which 
had become necessary because of our experience under the 
Confederation, and I claim humbly that we have the right every 
day in the year and every year in the century to continue to 
eontend that this political right or political power which was 
stricken down by the decision in the Pollock case should be 
restored, in order that the full power to legislate in reference 
to taxation may still be in the hands of Congress unimpaired. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, what was exactly the history of the discussion as to 
direct taxation? If you take the economic situation pure and 
simple as it existed at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, you have to refer for definitions to the volumes of the 
Physiocrats on economy; to Adam Smith, in his Wealth of 
Nations, and to John Stuart Mill. And if you are trying to 
determine what is a direct and what is an indirect tax in a 
purely economic sense, if you contend that it was in its eco- 
nomic sense that it was used in the Constitution, you will find 
little or no comfort in investigating the sources which the states- 
men of that day had as the foundation of their learning. 

It has been contended by some writers that in the libraries 
of the makers of our Constitution you would find Adam Smith 
and the volumes of the Physiocrats, in which it was said that 
a direct tax was one which could not be shifted and that an 
indirect tax was one which could be shifted, and that, therefore, 
they wrote these articles in the Constitution with those eco- 
nomic definitions in mind. So far as my investigations go and 
so far as I have been able to come to any conclusion, I have no 
doubt that the influence upon the members of the Constitutional 
Convention which caused them to write “direct” and “ indi- 
rect” into the Constitution came from the old Articles of Con- 
federation; came more from the shibboleth of the Revolution, 
“Taxation without representation will not be suffered by a free 
people”; and they wrote first that taxation and represen- 
tation should go hand in hand, and then that no capitation 
or land tax or direct tax should be levied except by “ appor- 
tionment,” because that had been the description of tax in 
Article VIII of the Confederation, and was the only one that 
could have been levied at a time when nine-tenths of all the 
population of the country were farmers and owned agricultural 
lands. 

I know that there have been learned discussions about the 
meaning of “direct” and “indirect,” but I prefer to refer you 
to one single circumstance as being almost conclusive of what 
the meaning of the term was in the Constitution. It is this: 
Mr. Hamilton, after the Constitution had been adopted, com- 
mitted to the keeping of Mr. Madison a document which he 
called the constitution which he would have adopted if he had 
been allowed full power. I do not think anyone can claim that 
Mr. Hamilton did not know as much about the Constitution, 
about the purposes of it, about the design of it, about the fail- 
ure of the Confederation, and about the impotency of the Con- 
federation, as anyone who sat in the Constitutional Convention. 

In Elliott's Debates there is a document which reads: 

A copy of a paper communicated to Jamas Madison by Col. Hamilton 
about the close of the convention in Philadelphia, in 1787, which he 
said delineated the constitution which he would have wished to be pro- 

by the convention. 

He had stated the principles of it in the course of the de- 
liberations of the convention. He then drafted a complete con- 
stitution according as he would have proposed it, and turned it 
over to Mr. Madison, and in the section corresponding to the one 
in the Constitution, about which we have had so much discus- 
sion and judicial controversy—in that section which we find in 
our Constitution to be that“ No capitation or other direct tax 
shall be laid” without apportionment—we find that Mr. Hamil- 
ton wrote out in full what undoubtedly was the meaning of di- 
rect“ and “indirect” in the minds of the gentlemen in fhe Con- 


stitutional Convention. In Mr. Hamilton’s draft of the Consti- 
tution, this section read: 

Sec. 4. Taxes on land, houses, and other real estate, and capitation 
taxes, shall be proportioned in each State by the whole number of free 
persons, except Indians not taxed, and by three-fifths of all other 
persons. 

Plainly he wrote into his section what was intended to have 
been written in section 9. That is, taxes on land, houses, or 
other real estate and capitation taxes were the only taxes that 
were conceived of by the makers of the Constitution to be appor- 
tioned according to the population at the last census. ; 

I may add that Mr. Hamilton followed that by a long course 
of construction in after years, which only bore out the con- 
tention that he was writing in section 4 of his proposed consti- 
tution what was intended to be written in section 9 of the 
Constitution as adopted. And I repeat, for the sake of clear- 
ness, that the purpose was that by direct taxes were to be under- 
stood such taxes as were levied upon lands and other improve- 
ments and poll taxes, and none other. 

Well, you say, is there anything in support of that? I direct 
your attention to Elliott’s Debates on the Federal Constitution, 
volume 5, page 302, where appears the record of proceedings on 
Thursday, July 12, 1787: 

In convention—Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to add to the clause 
empowering the 1 ature to vary the representation according to the 
principles of wealth and number of inhabitants, a proviso “ that taxation 
shall in proportion of representation.” 

Mr. Butler contended again that representation should be according 
to the full number of inhabitants, including all the blacks, admitting the 
justice of Mr. Gouverneur Morris’s motion. 

Mr. Mason also admitted the justness of the principle, but was afraid 
embarrassments might be occasioned to the legislature by it. It might 
drive the legislature to the plan of requisitions. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris admitted that some objections lay against his 
motion, but supposed they would be removed by restraining the rule to 
direct taxation. With regard to indirect taxes on exports and imports 
and on consumption, the rule would be inapplicable. Notwithstanding 
what had been said to the page? A he was persuaded that the imports 
and consumption were pretty nearly equal throughout the Union. 


From this it would appear that the word “direct,” as used 
in the Constitution, was first suggested to distinguish between 
a tax levied upon the people and their property directly and 
a requisition made upon a colony or State by the Federal 
Government. 

Let me say, from my own point of view, that I regard those 
terms wherever you see them in the literature of that day as 
a substantial shibboleth of the Revolution. You can not find 
anything anywhere about taxation in the days of the Articles 
of Confederation and preceding the Constitution in which the 
words “taxation and representation” do not occur together in 
the literature of the time. I am almost persuaded to say, after 
a hundred years from that time, that we are willing to say: 
“Whereas in those days the cry was ‘no taxation without rep- 
resentation,’ the cry to-day ought to be ‘no representation with- 
out taxation.’” [Applause.] 

Scarcely had the Constitution been adopted and the powers of 
taxation committed to the hands of the Federal Government 
when a tax was levied in what was known as the carriage act, 
which may be familiar to most of you, an act laying duties on 
carriages for the conveyance of persons. The tax was $10 on 
each carriage. It was not apportioned. It was simply levied 
under the doctrine of uniformity. ` 

Mr. Daniel Hylton lived in Virginia, and, curiously enough, it 
is revealed by the record that he had 125 chariots, as they called 
them. The act said $10 a carriage upon carriages for private 
use or for hire, and the agreed state of facts in that case was 
that Mr. Daniel Hylton owned 125 chariots for private use and 
not for hire. Under this state of facts the first case—and I 
am sure I impose on some of you when I refer to it—came up 
for the consideration of the Supreme Court at the February 
term, 1796. On that morning Mr. Oliver Ellsworth was sworn 
in as the Chief Justice of the United States, and it is recited 
on the face of the report that he took his seat that morning in 
the court, although as a matter of fact he did not share in the 
opinion. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Hamilton, who had been Secretary of 
the Treasury, appeared, more or less ill in health, as the coun- 
sel for the Government and argued the case in support of the 
power of the Federal Government to levy this tax upon car- 
riages without apportionment; and in order that his views of 
the whole subject may be before you, I submit a fragment of 
his brief, which has been preserved among his works. This is 
found in volume 7, Works of Alexander Hamilton, page 328, 
and is as follows: 

What is the distinction between direct and indirect taxes? 
matter of r t that terms so uncertain and vague in so Important a 


polnt are to found in the Constitution. We shall seek in vain for 
the respective terms; there is 


It is a 


any antecedent settled legal meaning to 


none. 
We shall be as much at a loss to find any disposition of either which 
can satisfactorily determine the point. 
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cla 

transfer the tax to the buyer; in numerous cases it falls on himself, 

paruy or wholly. Besides, if the same article which is imported by a 

mere 

lawyer, a physician, or mechanic, for his own use, there can be no 
10 the tax. It remains upon him who 

pays 


According to that rule, then, the same tax may be both a direct and 
an indirect tax, which is an absurdity. To hat a man either 
buy an article already imported or import it himself amounts noth- 
ing; sometimes he could not have that option. 


But the option of an individual can not alter the nature of a thing. 
carriages 


In like manner be might avoid the tax on 
sionally instead of buying. 

The subject of taxation, not the contingent optional conduct of in- 
dividuals, must be the criterion of direct or indirect taxation. Shall it 
be said that an Indirect tax is that of which a man is not conscious 
when he pays? Neither is there any such tax. The ignorant may not 
see the tax in the enhanced price of the commodity, but the man of 
reflection knows it is there. sides, when any but a merchant pays, as 
in the case of the“lawyer, etc., who imports for himself, he can not but 
be conscious that it falls upon himself. 

By this rule also, then a tax would be both direct and indlrect—and 
it ot be equally impracticable to find any other precise or satisfactory 
criterion. 

In such a case no construction ought to prevail calculated to defeat 
the express and 8 authority of the Government. It would be 
contrary to reason, and to every rule of sound construction, to adopt 
a principle for regulating the exercise of a clear constitutional power 
which would defeat the exercise of the power. 

It can not be contested that a duty on carriages specifically is as 
puck within the authority of the Government as a duty on lands or 


Now, if a duty on carriages is to be considered as a direct tax, to be 
apportioned according to the rates of representation, very absurd conse- 
quences must ensue. 8 

"Tis possible that a 8 State may have no carriages of the 
description intended to taxed or a very small number. 

But each State would have to pay a proportion of the sum to be laid, 
according to its relative numbers; yet while the State would have to pay 
a quota, it might have no r upon which its quota could be 
assessed, or so few as to render it ruinous to the owners to the 
tax. To consider, then, a duty on ges as a direct tax may to 
defeat the power of laying such a duty. This is a consequence which 
ought to ensue from construction. 

‘urther: If the tax on carriages be a direct tax, that on ships, ac- 
cording to their tonnage, must be so likewise. Here is not a consum- 
able article. Here the tax is paid by the owner of the thing taxed 
from time to time, as would be the tax on carriages. 

If it be said that the tax is indirect because it is alternately paid 
by the 8 of the vessel, the answer is that sometimes the owner 
is himself the freighter and at other times the tonnage accrues when 
there is no freight and is a dead c 


by hiring occa- 


on the owner of the vessel. 

Moreover, a tax on a hackney or s ach or other carriage, or on 
a dray or cart employed in tr: commodities for hire, would 
be as much a ch: on the fr t as a tax upon vessels, so that If 
the latter be an in tax the former can not be a direct tax. 

And it would be too great a refinement for a rule of practice in = 
ernment to say that a tax on a hackney or stagecoach and upon a — 
or cart is an indirect one, and 1 a upon a coach or Wagon ordi- 
narily used for the purposes of its owner is a direct one. 

The only known source of the distinction between direct and indirect 
taxes is in the doctrine of the French economists—Locke and other 
speculative writers—who affirm that all taxes fall ultimately upon land. 
and are paid out of its produce, whether laid immediately upon itself 
or upon any other thing. Hence taxes upon lands are in that system 
called direct taxes; those on all other articles indirect taxes. 

anonn to this, land taxes only would be direct taxes, but it is 
apparent that something more was intended by the Constitution. In 
one case a capitation is spoken of as a direct tax. 

But how is the meaning of the Constitution to be determined? It 
has been affirmed, and so it will be found, that there is no general 

rinciple which can indicate the boundary between the two. That 
2 then, must be fixed by a species of arbitration, and ought to 
be such as will involve neither absurdity nor inconvenience. 

The following are presumed to be the only direct taxes: 

Capitation or poll taxes. 

Taxes on lands and buildings. 

neral assessments, whether on the whole property of individuals or 
on their whole real or personal estate; all else must of necessity be con- 
sidered as indirect taxes. 

To apply a rule of apportionment 1 to numbers to taxes of 
the above e Sieg has some rationale in it; but to extend an ap- 

rtlonment of that kind to other cases would in many instances pro- 

uce, as has been seen, preposterous consequences, and would greatly 
embarrass the operations of the vernment. Nothing could be more 
capricious or outré than the application of quotas in such cases. 
he Constitution gives power to Congress to lay and collect the taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, requiring that al eon imposts, and 


of that country from which our jurisprudence is derived. 


Still more curiously, Mr. Madison made it convenient, accord- 
ing to his own papers, to have published a letter written by a 
distinguished lawyer, challenging the constitutionality of the 
act, at just about the time the opinion of the court was to be 


Seer 


in this manner: Co 


rendered. ‘The Chief Justice stated the case in substance. If 
vou will permit me, I will refer to this discussion of the act. 
Chase, Justice : 
By the case stated 1 one question is submitted to the 1 of 


court—whether the law of Congress of the 5th of June, en- 
ed “An act to lay duties upon carria for the conveyance of per- 
sons,” is unconstitutional and yoid. = = 

The principles laid down to prove the above law void are these: 
That a tax on carriages is a direct tax, and therefore by the Constitu- 
tion must be laid according to the census, directed by the Constitution 
to be taken, to ascertain the number of Representatives from each State, 
and that the tax in question on carriages is not laid by the rule of ap- 
Pon ta the Case Of Gution: DANA and eatin ant a tee on ches 

u and ex ; and a on c 
is not within either of those j Deen Be : 

By the second section of the first article of the Constitution it is pro- 
vided that direct taxes shall be pd brady won among the several States 
according to their numbers, to be determined by the rule prescribed. 

By the ninth section of the same article it is further provided that no 
capitation or other direct tax shal! be laid unless in proportion to the 
census, or enumeration, before directed. 

By the hth section of the same article it was declared that Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States, 

As it was incumbent on the plaintiff's counsel in error, so they took 
great ns to prove that the tax on carriages was a direct tax; but 
B did not satisfy my mind, I think, at least, it may be doubted, and 
if I only doubted I should affirm the judgment of the circuit court. 
The deliberate decision of the National Legislature (who did not con- 
sider a tax on carriages a direct tax, but thought it was within the de- 
PERRON of a duty) would determine me, if the case was doubtful, to 
receive the construction of the legislature; but I am inclined to think 
that a tax on carriages is not a tax within the letter or meaning 
o£ the great object of the Constituti Congress a pow 

e great object o ê Constitution was to give ess a er to 
lay taxes adequate to the exigencies of guverament, but they were to 
observe two rules in imposing them, namely, the rule of uniformity 
when they laid duties, imposts, or excises and the rule of apportion- 
ment, according to the census, when they laid any direct tax. 

If there are any other species of taxes that are not direct and not 
included within the word “duties, imposts, or excises,” they may be 
laid by the rule of uniformity or not, as Con shall think proper 
and reasonable, If the framers of the Constitution did not contemplate 
other taxes than direct taxes and duties, imposts, and excises, there is 
great inaccuracy in their language. If these four species of taxes were 
all that were meditated the general power to lay taxes was unnecessary. 
If it was intended that Congress should haye authority to lay only one 
of the four above enumerated, to wit, direct taxes by the rule of 
apportionment and the other three by the rule of uniformity, the ex- 
pressions would have run thus: “ Congress shall have power to la 
and collect direct taxes and duties, imposts, and excises; the first sha 
be laid according to the census, and the three last shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” The power in the eighth section of the 
first article, to lay and collect taxes, included a power to lay direct 
taxes, whether capitation or any other, and also duties, imposts, and 
excises, and every other species or kind of tax whatsoever and called 
by any other name. patee sts, and excises were enumerated after 

axes on or the 3 of decla that they 
were to be laid by the rule of uniformity. I consider the Constitution 
to stand in this manner. A general power is given to Congress to lay 


The Constitution 9 contemplated no taxes as direct taxes, Wor 


t inequality and injustice, it 
e Constitution intended such tax should 
be laid by that rule, 

It appears to me that a tax on Spes can not be laid by the rule 
of apportionment without very great inequality and injustice. For 
example, suppose two States, equal in census, to pay $80,000 each by 
a tax on carriages, cf $8 on every carriage, and in one State there 
are 100 5 and in the other 1,000. The owners of carriages in 
one State would pay 10 times the tax of owners in the other. A in 
one State would pay for his carriage $8, but B in the other State 
would pay for his carriage 880. 

It was argued that a tax on carriages was a direct tax and might 
be laid according to the rule of apportionment, and, as I understood, 
after determining on the gross sum to be 
raised, was to ap on it according to the census and then lay it in 
one State on carriages, in another on horses, in a third on tobacco, in 
a fourth on rice, and so on, I admit that this mode might be adopted, 
to raise a certain sum in each State, according to the census, but it 
would not be a tax on carriages, but on a number of specific articles; 
and it seems to me that it would be liable to the same objection of 
abuse and oppression as a selection of any one article in all the 


States. 

1 think an annual tax on carriages for the conveyance of persons 
may be considered as within the power granted to Congress to lay 
duties. The term duty is the most comprehensive next to the generica 
term tax; and practically in Great Britain, whence we take our general 
ideas of taxes, duties, imposts, excises, customs, etc., embraces taxes on 
stamps, tolls for passage, etc., and is not confined to taxes on importa- 
tion only. 

It — to me that a tax on expense is an indirect tax; and I think 
an annual tax on a carriage for the conveyance of persons is of that 
kind, because a carriage is a consumable commodity, and such annual 
tax on it is on the expense of the owner. 

I am inclined to think, but of this I do not give a judicial opinion, 
that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution are only two, to 
wit, a capitation or poll tax, simply with regard to property, profes- 
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sion, or ng other circumstance, and a tax on land. I doubt whether a 


tax by a neral assessment of 
States is included within — 

Paterson, Justice. —B * A section of the first article of the 
€onstitution of the Un . ‘States it is ordained that Representatives 
and direct taxes shall be 4 pe among the cag ay according to 
their respective numbers, which shali be 5 1 to the 
whole number of free persons, includi o. service 2 a 
term of years, and excluding Indians no ‘ated three-fifths of all other 


ge eighth section of the said article declares that Congress 9 
have power to lay and collect aus 8 imposts, and excises ; 

— duties, imposts, and excises shi orm throughout the hited 
tates. 

The ninth section of the same article provides that hg capitation or 
other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration before directed to be taken. 

Congress passed a law on the 5th of June, 1794, . “An act 
laying duties upon carriages for the conve. ce of persons 

Daniel Lawrence Hilton, on the 5th of June, 1794, and ‘therefrom to 
the last day of September next following, owned, and kept 
125 chariots for the 5 of penons; but exclusively for his own 
separate use, and not let out hire, or for the conveyance of 
persons for hire: 

The question is whether a tax upon carriages be a direct tax. If it 
be a direct tax, it is unconstitutional, because it has been laid pursuant 
to the rule of uniformity and not to the rule of apportionment. In 


personal property within the United 
direct taxes. $ 3 


behalf of the plaintiff in error it has been ur; that a tax on carriages 
does not come within the description of a duty, impost, or excise and 
therefore is a direct tax. It has, on the other hand, n contended 


that as a tax on carriages is not a guet tax it must fall within one 
of the classifications just „ and particularly must be a duty 
or excise. The argument on both sides turns in a circle; it is not a 
duty, impost, or eg a therefore must be a direct tax; it is not a 
tax, therefore it must a duty or excise. What is the natural and 
common or technical or 2 ate meaning of the words duty and 
excise"? is not easy to ascertain. ey present no clear and 

precise idea to the mind. Different persons will annex different sig- 
nifications to the terms. It was, however, obviously the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution that Congress should full power 
over every species of taxable 5 except exports. The term taxes 
is generica] and was made use to vest in Congress plenary authority 
in all cases of Pore The general division of . — is into direct 
and indirect. Although the latter term is not to be found in the Con- 
stitution, yet the former necessarily implies it. Indirect stands opposed 
to direct. There may perhaps be an indirect tax on a particular article 
that can not be comprehen: within the description of duties or im- 
posts, or excises; in such case it will be comp under the 1 

eonna rion of taxes. For the term tax is the genus and inclu 

taxes. 

2. Duties, imposts, and excises, 

3. All other 5 — of an indirect kind rong’ not within any of the 
classifications enumerated under the preceding heads. 


apply, because it is an indirect 


a joven the Be tax tax, and both in theory and practice a tax 
on land is deemed to be a direct tax. In this way the terms “ direct 
taxes” and “ asap Aan and other direct taxes” are satisfied. It is 


25 1 —— 5 whether a tax on the produet of land be 
n 


3 ex. 
Santis of its produce of 
nto a 8 it aged, Tt be 


gress, for in 
erally perv: 


bjects 
falling within the rule of . were a capitation tax and a tax 
on land. Local considerations and th pa cular circumstances and 
relative situation of the States naturally lead to this view of the sub- 
ject. The provision was made in favor of the Southern States. chee 
had extensive tracts of ter: 


possessed a la Ayer ie of slaves; they 
tory: thinly se and not very productive. A majority of the States 
ha ‘put few ce and several of them a limited territory, well settled, 


and in a high state of cultivation. The Southern States, if no provi- 
sion had been DEAT in the Constitution, would have been 22 15 
at the mercy of the other States. Congress in such case might 
slaves at discretion or arbitrarily, and land in Sron pai part z the Enlan 
after the same rate or measure—so much a head 

and so much an acre in the second. To goana them against 

ticulars was the reason of e 


On the part of the 
rule of apportionment 75 to be favored rather than the rule of uniform- 
ity; and, of course, t the instrument is to receive such a construc- 
tion as will extend the former and restrict the latter. I am not of 
that opinion. The Constitution has been . pes as an accommo- 
dating system; it was the efect of mutual sacrifices and concessions ; it 
was the work of compromise, The rule of apportionment is of this na- 
ture; it is radically wrong; it ean not be supported by any —_ Revd 
gon Why should slaves, who are a es of rere bo 
sent refore, — at 


The Nee on the part of the plaintiff in error have further urged 
that an rticipation of the expense or burden by the several 
States in pa nion was the primary object which the Aha of the 


ce. had in view, and that this object will be effected the 
e of 8 which is an —.— upon States and not 
— raS uals, for each State will be debited for the amount of its 
quota of 252 tax and centon: . — its 8 This brings it to the 
8 of requisitions: is doubtless the best. But 
re this to be a applet to 8 or to individuals? The latter are 
the objects of taxa’ 5 without reference to the States pipes ae = A 
fiscal power is exerted certainly, » equally. 
on individuals: it can not be exerted on States, e histone 
nited Netherlands and of our own country will evince the 
truth of this a The Government of the Uni States could not 
were obli ee ro- 
3 0 


ves ä disproportional. Unequal con- 
discontent and f te State 
jealo 8 St Spall Sprer 


edient to lay 
or en a 
on land, where the objec 15 . tbe sams, it is to be 
ded that {t will be a fun Phot much more 3 than that 
maier the fogmer Government. case: A 
to be raised from the landed pro — i the 1 
tates. It ia easy to apportion = sum or to ass to each State its 
uota. The Constitution gives the rule. Bupposs the g arion o 
„ This sum is to be laid a the lan 
But by what pe su by ‘whom? Shalt er vue 
iy same sum, without regard to its quality, value, situation, 
or prod uctiveness?* This would be manifestl — ust. Do the laws 
different States furnish oufictent ‘data e purpose of form- 
ee one yaa rule, comprehending the A EA situation, and value, 
of the lands? In some of the States there has been no d tax for 
several years, and where there has been the mode of the 
is so various and the diversity in the land is so 
earried into prac Do the laws of 
ct a rule whose opera- 
tion shall be equal and certain in the same State? Even this is doubt- 
5 l ese “Subdivisions will be necessary; the a 7 of the 
ate, and perha to be 
ee ae among counties, townships, ishes, or distri If the 
— be e mg o — 


proces of the 5 a he ig of persons —— be . 
0 to valne, and — assess the | all the 


equali 
tem o 
tion and productive and bene- 
tax on if apportioned, 
would be oppressive and pernicious. How would it wor 7 Fe some States 
there are many carriages and in others but few. 7 — whole sum 
fall on one or two individuals in a State who pre pee pen to own and 
possess ca 5 The thing would be absurd an 8 In an- 
swer to this objection it has n observed that — 2 — sum and not the tax 
is to be apportioned, and t Congress may select in the different States 
different articles or objects from whence to raise the 5 sum. 
The idea is novel. What, shall land be taxed in one State, slaves in 
another, carriages in a third, and horses in a fourth, or shall several 
of th 1 — Shey ers in order to levy and make the quotaed 
San is fanciful. It would not work well, and, perhaps, 
ge is utterly 4 impracticable It is easy to discern that t and perhaps 
insurmountable obstacles must arise in forming the rdinate arran, 
ments necessa to carry the system into effect; when formed 
a would be slow and expensive, unequal, and unjust. If a tax 
Sate uae. where the o is sim Be a uniform t wba 7 — 
8 8 scarcely 83 lL we say of a tax attem 8 
portioned among and raised and 5 from a number of lein. 
8 "objects? The difficulty will increase with the number and variety of 
the proposed for taxation. We sball be ongea to resort to in- 
tricate Sa endless valuations and assessments, in which everyth 
will be arbitrary and nothing certain. There will be no rule to w 
by. The rule of uniformity, on the Contra, implies certain 
leaves noting to the will and pleasure of the assessor. In suc oe 
the object and the sum coincide, the rule and the thing unite, and, of 
course, there can be no imposition. The truth is that the articles 
taxed in one Agreed — aah be taxed in another; in this way the spirit 
of 3 . and tranquillity preserved ; in s way the 
ressure on sedy be equal in the . States and the rela- 
on between 1786 0 erent * owe of taxation duly preserved. Appor- 
tes, and involves valuations —.— 3 


to bu 
an instant operation on individuals” with: 
out the intervention of assessments or any regard to States, and is at 
once easy, certain, and efficacious. All taxes on expenses or consump- 
tion are 1 taxes. A tax on carriages is of this kind, and, of 
course, is not a direct tax. Indirect taxes are circuitous modes of 
reaching the revenues of individuals 9 7 8 generally live according 
to thei income. In many cases of this nature the individual may be 
said to tax himse close the discourse with reading a passage 
or 1 — from Smith's Wealth of Nations: 

“The im ility of taxing ple in proportion to their revenue by 
any capitation —— to have ren occasion to the invention of taxes 
upon consumable commodities; the State not knowing how to tax di- 
rectly and proportionalt the revenue o 7 —5 2 — subjects, a to tax it 


8 es ng their is supposed in most cases will 
ap a proportion to thelr’ ie anae Their se is taxed by 
25 e consumable commodities upon which it is laid out. (Vol. 

P- ) 


“Consumable commodities, whether necessaries or luxuries, may be 
taxed in two different ways—the consumer ma ones pay an annual 
sum on account of his usin af 5 goods of a certain kind, or 

may be taxed w NN the hands of the dealer 
fore they are delivered to consumer. The consumable goods 


the 
and 
which last a considerable time before they are consumed altogether are 
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most properly taxed In the one way; those of which the consumption 


is immediate or more s y. in the other; the coach tax and plate tax 

are ror ey ba of the former method of imposing j the 3 ee aod part of the 

other duties of excise and customs of the latter.” (Vol. 3, p. 341.) 
Iredell, Justice: I agree in opinion with my brothers, who have 

already expressed theirs, that the tax in question is agreeable to the 

Constitution; and the reasons which have satisfied me can be delivered 

in a very few words, since I think the Constitution itself affords a clear 

guide to decide the controversy. 

The Congress possesses the power of taxing all taxable objects with- 
out limitation, with the particular exception of a duty on 8 

There are two restrictions only on the exercise of this authority: 

1. All direct taxes must be apportioned. 

2. All duties, imports, and excises must be uniform. 

If the Se ax be a direct tax within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, it must apportioned. 

If it be a duty, impost, or excise within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, it must be uniform. 

If it can be considered as a tax neither direct within the meaning of 
the Constitution nor comprehended within the term duty, impost, or 
excise,” there is no provision in the Constitution on way or another, 
and then it must be left to such an operation of the power as if the 
authority to lay taxes had been given generally in all instances without 
saying whether they should be ger i er uniform; and in that case, 
I should presume, the tax ought to be uniform, because the present 
Constitution was particularly intended to affect individuals and not 
States, except in particular cases specified. And this is the leadin, 
Faw hae between the Articles of Confederation and the present Consti- 
ution. 

As all direct taxes must be apportioned, it is evident that the Consti- 
tution contemplated none as direct but such as could be apportioned. 

If this can not be apportioned, it is therefore not a direct tax in the 
sense of the Constitution. 

That this tax can not be apportioned is evident. Suppose $10 con- 
templated as a tax on each chariot or t chaise in the United States 
and the number of both in all the United States be computed at 105, 
the number of Representatives in Congress. 

This would produce in the whole $1,050. 

The share of Virginia, being u parts, would be $190. 

The share of Connecticut, being parts, would be $70. 

Then suppose Virginia had 50 carriages, Connecticut 2. 

The share of Virginia being $190, this must, of course, be collected 
from the owners of carriages, and there would therefore be collected 
from each carriage $3.80, The share of Connecticut being $70, each 
carriage would pay $35. 

If any State had no carriages, there could be no apportionment at 
all. s mode is too manifestly absurd to be supported and has not 
even been attempted in debate. 

But two expedients have been proposed of a very extraordinary 
nature to evade the 3 

1 the money a tax on carriages would produce not by levy- 
ing a tax on each carriage uniformly, but by select different articles 
in different States, so that the amount paid in each State may be ca 8 
to the sum due upon a principle of apportionment. One State might 
pay by a tax on „ another by a tax on slaves, ete. 

I should have thought this merely an exercise of ingennity, if it had 
not been pressed with some earnestness; and as this was done by gen- 
tlemen of high respectability in their profession, it deserves a serious 
answer, though it is very difficult to give such a one. 

1, his is not an opportionment of a tax on carriages, but of the 
money a tax on carriages might be supposed to produce, which is quite 
a different thing. 

2. It admits that Congress can not lay a uniform tax on all car- 
riages in the Union in any mode, but that they may on carriages in one 
or more States. They may therefore lay a tax on carriages in 14 States, 
but not in the fifteenth. 

8. If Congress, according to this new decree, may select carriages as 
a proper object in one or more States, but omit them in 3 pre- 
sume they may omit them in all and select other articles, oppose; 
then, a tax on carriages would produce $100,000 and a tax on horses 
a like sum—$100,000—and a hundred thousand dollars were to be ap- 
portioned according to that mode. Gentlemen might amuse themselves 
with calling this a tax on carriages or a tax on annes while not a 
single carriage nor a single horse was taxed throughout the Union. 

4. Such an arbitrary method of teng diferent States differently is 
a suggestion altogether new, and would lead, if practiced, to such dan- 
gerous consequences that it will require very powerful arguments to 
show that that method of taxing would be in any manner compatible 
with the Constitution, with which at present I deem it utterly irrecon- 
cilable, it being altogether destructive of the notion of a common inter- 
est, upon which the very principles of the Constitution are founded so 
far as the condition of the United States will admit. 

The second expedient proposed was that of taxing carriages, among 
other things, in a general assessment. This amounts to saying that 
Congress may lay a tax on carriages, but that they ip not do it 
unless they blend it with other subjects of taxation. For this no 
reason or authority has been given, and in addition to other suggestions 
offered by the counsel on that side, affords an irrefragable proof that 
when positions plainly so untenable are offered to counteract the prin- 
ciple contended for by the opposite counsel the principle itself is a 
right one, for no one can doubt that if better reasons could have 
been offered they would not have escaped the sagacity and learning of 
the gentlemen who offered them. 

There is no necessity or propriety in determining what is or is not 
a direct or indirect tax in all cases. 

Some difficulties may occur which we do not at present foresee. Per- 
haps a direct tax in the sense of the Constitution can mean nothing 
but a tax on something inseparably annexed to the soil—something 
capable of apportionment under all such circumstances. 

A land or a poll tax may be considered of this description. 

The latter is to be considered so particularly under the present 
Constitution on aceount of the slaves in the Southern States who give 
a ratio in the representation in the proportion of 3 to 5. 

- Either of these is capable of apportionment. 
In regard to other articles there may possibly be considerable doubt. 
It is sufficient on the present occasion for the court to be 

that this is not a direct tax contemplated by the Co 
to affirm the prenent judgment, since if it can not be apportioned it 
must necessarily be uniform. 

I am clearly of opinion this is not a direct tax in the sense of the 
Constitution and therefore that the judgment ought to be affirmed. 


Wilson, justice: 


As there were only four judges, including 1 who attended the 
argument in this cause, I should have thought it proper to join in the 
decision, though I had before expressed a judicial opinion on the subject 
in the circuit court of Virginia, did not the unanimity of the other 
three judges relleve me from the necessity? I shall now, however, only 
add that my sentiments in favor of the constitutionality of the tax in 
question have not been changed. 


That decision was the beginning of the judicial history of 
the construction of thts language, and it was a direct holding 
that it was an indirect tax within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion; and that a direct tax within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution was either a capitation or a land tax. 

At about the same time legislative construction of this section 
began. Now, if you haye a contemporaneous discussion of the 
period, and that shows that by a direct tax was meant only a 
tax on land or a poll tax; if you have conclusive judicial utter-- 
ances and that branch of the Government declares unequivocally 
that by a direct tax was meant a tax on land or a poll tax; if 
you consult still further the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to discover the meaning of the term there, and you find 
that it held that a direct tax was a land or poll tax, you have 
brought to bear on the subject all the information, all of the 
lights, all of the standards by which interpretation can be 
safely followed. 

Congress in 1798 levied the first direct tax. It exercised the 
power impliedly and negatively conferred by section 9 of Ar- 
ticle I for the first time in 1798. 

Quoting now from Mr. Charles F. Dunbar, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 1888-89: 


The acts of 1798 established the general plan on which all succeedin 
direct taxes have been levied. These acts apportioned the total sum o 
$2,000,000 among the States, divided them all into convenient subdi- 
visions, placed every division under a commissioner, and provided the 
requisite array of principal and assistant assessors, collectors, super- 
visors, and inspectors. he quota of every State was to be assessed 
upon houses, lands, dwellin: ouses, and slaves. Houses were to be 
A according to a classified valuation at rates fixed for the whole 
Union, and slaves were to be assessed 50 cents per head if between 12 
and 50 years of age; and so much of the quota of any State as was not 
covered by the levy upon houses and slaves was to be assessed upon 
lands and improvements at such rates as might be required to make u 
the deficiency. The tax was to be a lien upon the real estate an 
slaves of the person assessed for two years from the date when it be- 
came payable, and collection could be enfo by distraint and sale of 
personal effects. Wolcott had suggested, but had also disapproved, a 

lan for fixing a time at which a State might pay its quota into ths 
reasury and for prescribing collection by the authority of the United 
States “in cases of delinquency.” But no trace of any such plan is te 
be found in the acts of 1798. Beyond the bare apportionment the 
States are not recogn except as mere geographical divisions. The 
acts provide solely for levy by the Federal Government upon its citi- 
zens, the individual taxpayer is the — f party respounible, and no 
. stands or can interpose between him and his Government. 

The framers of the direct-tax acts of 1813 followed in general the 
lines laid down in 1798. Comparison of the acts will show revision 
and rearrangement and perhaps ae on of the system, but no 
serious change of theory. The tax of three millions is apportioned to 
the counties in every State, and it is provided that the State legisla- 
ture may by act vary the county quotas, provided such alterations are 
duly certified to the Secretary of the Treasury; but the levy according 
to such alterations is made by virtue of the act of Congress and not 
under the act of the State legislature. The tax is to be levied on the 
value of lands, houses, and slaves “at the rate each of them is worth 
in money,” abandoning the peculiar method of a residual assessment 
upon land, adopted in 1798; and the provisions as to enforcement by 
lien and distress remain as before. In short, the theory of the acts of 
1813 continues to be that of a 7 15 by the General Government upon 
the individual citizen, in no way different in or gage from any case of 
national internal taxation. With a wise by o convenience, how- 
ever, the apportioning act provided that any State may pay its quota 
into the Treasury of the United States,” and thus secure a deduction 
of 15 per cent by paying before February 10, 1814, or of 10 per cent 
by paying before May 1, and no further proceedings shall thereafter 
be had under this act in such State.” The option thus allowed to the 
States did not, however, change the character of the tax as a tax upon 
individuals or make it a tax upon States. Seven States assumed the 

ayment of their quotas, but the other 11, in which the collection by 

‘ederal officers was made as originally provided, were not for that 
reason in any sense delinquent as States, nor did they thereby fail in 
any obligation to be found in the acts of Congress or elsewhere. 

he act of 1815, which provided for an annual tax of $6,000,000, is 
to a considerable extent a literal transcript from the two acts of 1813, 
with such amendments in detail as experience or the proposed perma- 
nency of the tax required, but with no change in theory or in general 
procedure. And no change was made by the act of 1816, which simply 
repealed the provision for an annual tax and lald instead a tax of three 
millions for the current year. In 1815, and also in 1816, 4 States 
assumed the payment of their quotas, and the collection was made by 
the United States in the other 14. 

When the levy of direct taxation by apportionment was resorted to 
for the fifth time, in 1861, Congress found most of the work of legisla- | 
tion done for it in advance. ‘The first revenue measure of the war 
provided for an annual direct tax of twenty millions to be laid on the 
value of lands with their improvements and dwelling houses “at the 
rate each of them is worth in money.” In its 8 scheme and in 
its details the act of 1861 was a revised transcript of the acts of 1813 

d The theory enunciated in Hylton v. United States was un- 
familiar to many Members, and the Committee on Ways and Means 
had to labor in debate with Representatives who wished to include 
personal estate, or incomes, among the objects of taxation. The com- 
mittee itself at first treated slaves as taxable property, as was done in 
the earlier acts. But, in its careful provision for dea ing directly with 
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and for enforcing a direct 
Hen avon his property, the law ef 1861 follows the earlier legislation, 
section by section, f 

T need not say that the returns which are given here follow- 
ing each of these levies show how utterly futile and fruitless 
have been the levy of these five taxes by direct apportionment. 

What is the significance of these five levies? The significance 
is that from 1798 until 1861 this branch of the Government, the 
reyenue-raising branch of the Government, which by tradition 
and by history and by constitutional provision is compelled to 
give its attention to the raising of revenue, had uniformly con- 
strued the Constitution to be that direct taxes meant land taxes 
and capitation taxes, and nothing more and nothing less. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

We do not have to rely upon this collateral stream of inter- 
pretation coming from the Congress of the United States. We 
can go to the other acts or decisions of the courts as they come 
along down from the foundation of the Hylton case. I do not 
intend, nor would I have the time, to read these cases as they 
come down, because most or many, if not all, of you know what 
the judicial determination has been, but following the Hylton 
case came the case of the Pacific Insurance Co. versus Soule, 
reported in T Wallace; page 433. This was an income tax or 
duty laid by sections 105 and 120 of the act of June 30, 1864, 
and the amendment thereto of July 13, 1866, upon the amounts 
insured, renewed, or continued by insurance companies, upon 
the gross amounts of premiums received and assessments made 
by them, and also upon dividends, undistributed sums, and in- 
come. It reached the Supreme Court of the United States on 
a certificate of division from the circuit court of California. 
The second question certified was whether the taxes paid by 
the plaintiff and sought to be recovered back in this action are 
not direct taxes within the meaning of the Constitution. Mr. 
Justice Swayne delivered the opinion of the court, and in doing 
so, on this branch of the subject, said: 

In considering this subject it is proper to advert to the several pro- 
visions of the Constitution rela to taxation by Congress. 

“ Representatives shall be apportioned ee the several States which 
wenn be included in this Union according to their respective numbers, 
etc. 
and 3 pa: 1 5 Ver and tine 56 wae 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and ex- 
eises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

apportion 


“No capitation or other d shall be laid unless 
to the census of enumeration hereinbefore directed to be 


organic law, with the limitations which tha po! 

The National Government, though supreme within its own sphere, is 
one of limited jurisdiction and specifie funetions. It has no faenities 
but such as the Constitution has given it, either expressly or inci 
dentally by necessary {ntendment. 

Whenever any act done under its authority Is challenged, Sa poner 
sanction must be found in its charter or the act is ultra vires and void. 
This test must be 2 in the examination of the question before us. 
If the tax to which it refers is a “ direct tax.“ it is clear that it has not 
been laid in conformity to the requirements of the Constitution. It is 
therefore necessary to ascertain to which of the categories named in the 

hth section of the first article it belongs, 

hat are direct taxes was elaborately argued and considered by this 
court in — fee v. United States, decided in the year 1796. One of the 
members of the cor Justice Wilson, had been a distinguished member 
of the convention which framed Constitution. It was unanimously 
held by the four Frage who heard the argument that a tex upon 
scabs kept by the owner for his own use was not a direct tax. tee 
ce said: 

“I am inclined to think—but of this I do not give a judicial opinion— 

that the direct taxes 


-—object. the framers of the Co m contemplated as falling 
the rule of apportionment was a capitation tax and a tax on 
The Constitution declares that a capitation tex is a direct tax, 
in theory and practice a tax on land is deemed to be a direct 
direct taxes and ‘capitation and other 


case are- adopted by Chancellor and 
tion of the subject” sien 
by Tomlin to be th 


land. 
and hoth 
In this way the terms ‘ 


and merechan I larger 
Cowell says it is distinguished from 


goods shipped out.“ 
imposts*> in these clauses as synonymous. Judge Tucker thought 


Excise Is defined to be an inland imposition, sometimes upon the com- 
sumption of the eommedity and sometimes upon the retail sale; some- 
times upon the manufacturer and sometimes upon the vendor, 

The taxing power is given in the most comprehensive terms, The 
only limitations imposed are: That direct: taxes; including the capita- 
tion tax, shall be apportioned; that duties, im and excises. shall 
be uniform; and that no- duties shall be im upon articles exported 
from any State. With exceptions: the exercise of the power is, in 
all respects, unfettered: 


If a tax upon carriages kept for his own use by the owner is not a 
direct tax we can see no ground upon which a tax upon the business 
— an insurance company can be held to belong to that class of revenue 
charges. 

It bas been held that Congress uire direct taxes to be laid 
and collected in the Territories as well as in the States. > 

The co uences which would follow the apportionment of the tax 
in question among the States and Territories gf the Union in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution must not be overlooked. They 
are very obvious. re such corporations are numerous and rich it 
might be light, where none exists it could not be collected, where they 
are ater Dl parc it would fall upon them with such weight as to 
involve ation, It can not be — that the framers of the 
Constitution intended that any tax should be apportioned, the collection 
of which on that principle would be attended with such results, The 
consequences. are fatal to the proposition. 

Te the question under consideration it must be answered that the 
tax to which it relates is not a direct tax, but a duty or excise; that 
it was obligatory on the plaintiff to pay it. 

The other questions certified up are deemed to be sufficiently an- 
swered by the answers given to the first and sixth questions. 


The next case is that of Veazie Bank v. Fenno, in Eighth Wal- 
lace, page 533. This case arose under the act of July 13, 1866. 
The second clause of the ninth section of which enacts: 

That every national banking association, State bank, or State bank- 
ing association shall pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of notes of 
any person, State bank, or State banking association used for circula- 
tion and paid out by them after the 1st day of August, 1866, and such 
tax shall be assessed and paid in such manner as shall be prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The Veazie Bank was a corporation chartered by the State 
of Maine with authority to issue bank notes for circulation, and 
the notes upon which the tax imposed by the act was collected 
were issued under this authority. There was nothing in the 
case showing that the bank sustained any relation to the State 
as a financial agent or that its authority to issue notes was 
conferred or exercised with any special reference to other than 
private interests. The case was presented to the court upon an 
agreed statement of facts and, upon a prayer for instructions 
to the jury, the judges found themselves opposed in opinion on 
three questions, the first of which—the two others differing 
from it in form only and not needing to be cited—was this: 

Whether the second clause of the ninth section of the act of Congress 


of the 13th of July, 1866, under which the tax in this case was levied 
and collected, is a valid and constitutional law. 


1 Chief Justice Chase, delivering the opinion of the court, 


The general intent of the Constitution, however, seems plain. The 
General Government, a istered by the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, has been reduced to the verge of impotency by the 3 of 
rel for revenue upon uisitions on the Sta and it was a lead- 

object in the adoption of the Constitution to ve the Government 
to organized under it from this necessity and to confer upon it 
power to provide reyenue by the taxation of persons and prop b 
And no ig clearer, from the discussions in the convention and the 
discussions which preceded final ratification by the necessary number 
of States, than the purpose to give this power to Congress, as to the 
taxation of everything, except exports, in its fullest extent. 

This purpose a nt, also, from the terms in which the taxing 
is granted. e power is “to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 

excises, to pay, the debts and provide for the common defense 
and eral welfare the United States.” More comprehensive words 
not have been used. Exports only are, by another provision, 


the power if 


er. 


laid in proportion to the census; if opeens determines to impose 
du mente and excises, they must uniform throughout the 
United States. These are not ower. They 


ay limitations of 
rules: prescribing the mode in whieh it shall be ex 
tends to every object of taxation erea 
to every objeet of taxatlon to which it 
Congress may determin 
The comprehenstveness of the power thus given to Congress ma 
serve to expluin, at least, the absence of any attempt by members 
the convention to define, even in debate, the terms of the grant. The 
words used certainly describe the whole power, and it was the intention 
of the conyention that the whole power should be conferred. defi- 
nition of particular words, therefore, became unimportant. 
It may be said, indeed, that this observation, however 


are 
sed. It still ex- 
exports, and may be applied 
extends in such measure as 
e. 


ust in its 


application to the general grant of power, can not be applied to the 
~ iy b 28 different descriptions of taxes are directed to be laid 
an ecte 


Direct taxes: must be laid and collected by the rule of apportion- 


d and collee under 


What are direct taxes? Attempts to answer it by reference to the 
definitions of political economists have been frequently made, but with- 
resul erent kinds of 


h language, had 


Eng 
though there are 
between direct and indirect taxation, there is nothing which affords 


any valuable light on the use of the words “direct taxes" in the 


Constitution. 
We are obliged, therefore, to resort to historical evidence, and to 
the meaning of the words in the use and in the opinion of those 
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whose relations to the Government and means of knowledge warranted 
them in speaking with authority. 

And considered in this light the meaning and application of the rule 
as to direct taxes appears to us quite clear. 

21 is, as we think, distinctly shown in every act of Congress on the 
subject. 

In each of these acts a gross sum was laid upon the United States, 
and the total amount was apportioned to the several States accordin 
to their respective numbers of inhabitants as ascertained by the las 
e census. Having been apportioned, provision was made for the 
Hed yen of the tax upon the subjects specified in the act, fixing its 

otal sum. 

In 1798 when the first direct tax was imposed the total amount was 
fixed at $2,000,000; in 1813 the amount of the second direct tax was 
fixed at three millions; in 1815 the amount of the third, say, six millions, 
and it was made an annual tax; in 1816 the provision making the tax 
annual was repealed by the repeal of the first section of the act of 1815, 
and the total amount was fixed for that year at $3,000,000. No other 
direct tax was imposed until 1861, when a direct tax of $20,000,000 
was laid and made annual, but the poumon making it annual was 
suspence and no tax except that first laid was ever apportioned. In 
each instance the total sum was apportioned among the States by the 
constitutional rule, and was assessed at prescribed rates on the subjects 
of the tax. These subjects in 1798, 1813, 1815, and 1816 were lands, 
improvements, awane houses, and slaves; and in 1861, lands, im- 
provements, and dwelling houses only. Under the act of 1798 slaves 
were assessed at fifty on each; under the other acts according to valua- 
tion by assessors. 

This review shows that personal property, contracts, occupations, and 
the like, have never been regarded by Congress as proper subjects of 
direct tax. It has been supposed that slaves must be considered as an 
exception to this observation, but the exception is rather apparent than 
real. As persons slaves were proper subjects of a capitation tax, which 
is described in the Constitution as a direct tax; as property they were 
by the laws of some, if not most of the States, classed as real property 
descendible to heirs. Under the first view they would be subject to the 
tax of 1798 as a capitation tax; under the latter they would be sub- 
ect to the taxation of other 2 as realty. That the latter view was 
hat taken by the framers of the acts after 1798 becomes highly prob- 
able when it Is considered that in the States where slaves were held 
much of the value which would otherwise have attached to land passed 
into the slaves. If, indeed, the land only had been valued without the 
slaves, the land would have been subject to much heavier proportional 
imposition in those States than in States where there were no slaves, 
for the proportion of tax imposed on each State was determined by 
3 without reference to the subjects on which it was to be 
assessed. 

The fact, then, that slaves were valued under the acts referred to, 
far from showing, as some have supposed, that Congress regarded per- 
sonal property as a proper object of direct taxation under the Constitu- 
tion, shows only that Congress after 1798 regarded slaves for the 
purpose of taxation as realty. 

It may be rightly affirmed, therefore, that in the practical construc- 
tion of the Constitution by Congress direct taxes have been limited to 
taxes on land and appurtenances and taxes on polls or capitation taxes. 

And this construction is entitled to great consideration, especially in 
the absence of eve hare adverse to it in the discussions of the conven- 
tion which framed, and of the conventions which ratified, the Consti- 


tution. 
What does appear in those discussions, on the contrary, supports the 
construction. r. Madison informs us that Mr. King asked what was 


the precise meaning of direct taxation and no one answered. On an- 
other day, when the question of proportioning ii hae pre to taxa- 
tion, and both to the white and three-fifths of the slave inhabitants, 
was under consideration, Mr. Ellsworth said, “In case of n poll tax 
there would be no difficulty,” and, speaking doubtless of direct taxa- 
tion, he went on to observe, The sum allotted to a State may be levied 
withont difficulty, according to the plan used in the State for raising 
its own su pies, All this doubtless shows uncertainty as to the true 
meaning of the term direct tax, but it indicates, also, an understanding 
that direct taxes were such as may be levied by capitation, and on 
lands and appurtenances, or, Pare by valuation and assessment of 
personal property upon general lists. For these were the subjects from 
which the States at that time usually raised their 

This view received the sanction of this court two years before the 
enactment of the first law imposing direct taxes eo nomine. 

During the February term, 1796, the constitutionality of the act of 
1794, imposing a duty on carriages, came under consideration in the 
case of Hylton v. The United States. Suit was brought by the United 
States against Daniel Hylton to recover the penalty imposed by the 
act for not returning and paying 5 a number of carriages, for 
the conveyance of persons, kept by e defendant for his own use. 
The law did not provide for the . of the tax, and if it was 
a direct tax the law was confessedly unwarranted by the Constitution. 
The only question in the case, therefore, was whether or not the tax 
was a direct tax. 

The case was one of great expectation, and a general interest was 
felt in its determination. It was argued, in support of the tax, by 
Lee, Attorney General, and Hamilton, recently Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; in opposition to the tax, by Campbell, attorney for the Virginia 
district, and Ingersoll, sores 3 of Pennsylvania. = 

Of the justices who then fil the bench, Ellsworth, Patterson, and 
Wilson had been members and 5 members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and each of the three had taken part in the discus- 
sions relating to direct taxation. Ellsworth, the Chief Justice, sworn 
into office that morning, not having heard the whole argument, de- 
clined taking part in the decision. Cushing, senior Associate Justice, 
having been prevented by indisposition from attending to the argumen 
also refrained from Sxpresming an opinion. The other judges deliver 
their opinions in succession, the youngest in commission delivering the 
first and the oldest the last. 

They all held that the tax on carriages was not a direct tax within 
the meaning of the Constitution. Chase, Justice, was inclined to think 
that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution are only two— 
a capitation or poll tax and a tax on land. He doubted whether a tax 
by a general assessment of personal property can be included within the 
term direct tax. Patterson, who had taken a leading part in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, went more fully into the sense in which the 
words giving the power of taxation were used by that body. In the 
course of this examination he said: 

“ Whether direct taxes, in the sense of the Constitution, comprehend 
any other tax than a capitation tax and tax on land is a questionable 
po nt. If Congress, for instance, should tax, 


rincipal supplies. 


in the aggregate or mass, 
that generally pervade all the States in the Union, then, perhaps, 
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the rule of apportionment would be the most proper, especially if an 
assessment was to intervene. This appears from the practice of some 
of the States to have been considered as a direct tax. Whether it be 
so under the Constitution of the United States is a matter of some 
difficulty, but as it is not before the court it would be improper to give 
any decisive opinion upon it. I never entertained a doubt that the 
principal—lI will not say the only—objects that the framers of the Con- 
stitution contemplated as falling wi the rule of apportionment were 
a capitation tax and a tax on land.” 

Iredell, J., delivering his opinion at length, concurred generally in the 
views of Justices Chase and Patterson. ilson had expressed his opin- 
ion to the same general effect when giving the decision upon the circuit, 
and did not now repeat them. Neither Chief Justice Ellsworth nor 
Justice Cushing expressed dissent, and it can not be supposed, if in 
a case so important their judgments had differed from those announced, 
that an opportunity would not have been given them by an order for 
reargument to participate in the decision. 

It may be safely assumed, therefore, as the unanimous 1 of 
the court that a tax on carri is not a direct tax, and it may be 
further taken as established upon the testimony of Patterson that the 
words “ taxes,” as used in the Constitution, comprehended only 
capitation taxes and taxes on land, and perhaps taxes on personal 
property, by general valuation and assessment of the various descrip- 
tions possessed within the several States. z 

It follows, necessarily, that the power to tax without apportionment 
extends to all other objects, Taxes on other objects are included under 
the heads of taxes not direct, duties, imposts, and excises, and must be 
laid and collected by the rule of uniformity. The tax under considera- 
tion is a tax on bank circulation and may very well be classed under the 
head of duties. Certainly it is not, in the sense of the Constitution, a 
direct tax. It may be said to come within the same category of taxa- 
tion as the tax on income of insurance companies, which this court at 
— ers are in the case of Pacific Insurance Co. v. Soule, held not to 

ea dir Ax. 


The next case which arose, to which I will invite your atten- 
tion, was Scholey v. Rew, reported in 23 Wallace, page 331. 
The facts were that Scholey sued Rew, who was a collector of 
internal revenue, to recover the amount of a succession tax 
which Rew, as collector, had collected and which Scholey had 
paid on compulsion and under protest. Mr. Justice Clifford, 
writing the opinion of the court, says: 


Questions of importance were discussed at the bar, some of which it 
ean not be admitted are properly presented for decision. Such ques- 
tions only as are specified in the assignment of errors are in general to 
be regarded as open to the plaintiff, and it is very doubtful whether an 
assignment that the decision of the circuit court is for the wrong party 
is sufficient to present n for decision, but inasmuch as the 
findings of the court in this case are in their nature a special finding 
the better opinion is that their sufficiency to support the Judgment is 
open to reexamination. 

Enough has already 1 to show that the plaintift took under 
his wife's will an Gar e interest in one-third of the estate in ques- 
tion, and the United States contend that in view of those facts he is 
liable to pay a succession tax or duty in respect of the same by virtue 
of the act passed to levy such taxes, as it applies to every past or 
future disposition of real estate by will, deed, or laws of descent, by 
reason whereof any person shall become beneficially entitled in pos- 
session or expectancy to any real estate or the income thereof upon the 
death of any person dying after the passage of that act. 

Apply the rule to be deduced from that enactment to the facts found 
by the court and it must follow that the argument of the United States 
is well founded, unless some one or more of the special objections to the 
tax set 5 by the plaintiff are sufficient to exonerate him from such lia- 
bility. ose objections are as follows: (1) That the act imposing the 
duty is unconstitutional and void. (2) That the case is not one within 
the act imposing the tax or duty. ) That the plaintiff being an alien, 
the devise to him is absolutely void. 

1. Support to the first 1 Eaa is attempted to be drawn from the 
case of the Constitution, which provides that direct taxes shall be ap- 

rtioned among the several States which may be included within the 

nion, according to their respective numbers; and also from the clause 
which 338 that no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid 
unless in proportion to the census or amended enumeration; but it Is 
clear that the tax or duty levied by the act under consideration is not a 
direct tax within the meaning of either of those provisions. Instead of 
that it is plainly an excise tax or duty, authorized by section 8 of 
Article I, which vests the power in Congress to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare. t 

Such a tax or duty is neither a tax on land nor a 3 exaction, 
as subsequently appears from the language of the section imposing the 
tax or duty, as well as from the p ing section, which provides that 
the term “succession ” shall denote the devolution of real estate; and the 
section which imposes the tax or duty also contains a corresponding 
clause which provides that the term “ successor’ shall denote the person 
so entitled, and that the term “ predecessor’ shall denote the tor, 
testator, ancestor, or other person from whom the interest of the suc- 
cessor has been or shall be derived. 

Successor is employed in the act as the correlative to predecessor, and 
the succession or devolution of the real estate is the subject matter of 
the tax or duty, or, in other words, it is the right to become the suc- 
cessor of real estate upon the death of the predecessor, whether the 
devolution or disposition of the same is effected by will, deed, or laws 
of descent, from a grantor, testator, ancestor, or other person from 
whom the interest of the successor has been or shall be derived ; nor is the 

uestion affected in the least by the fact that the tax or duty is made a 
lien upon the land, as the lien is merely an appropriate regulation to 
secure the collection of the exaction. 


soppor of the Federal Government fall within the condition that unless 
laid in 8 to numbers that the assessment is invalid. 

Whether direct taxes in the sense of the Constitution comprehend 
any other tax than a capitation tax and a tax on land is a question 
hot absolutely decided, nor is it necessary to determine it in the present 
case, as it is expressly decided that the term does not include the tax 
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on income, which can not be distinguished in principle from a succes- 
sion tax such as the one involved in the present controversy. 

Neither duties nor excises were regarded as direct taxes by the au- 
thors of the Federalist. Objection was made to the power to impose 
such taxes, and in answering that objection Mr. Hamilton said that the 
proportion of these taxes is not to be left to the discretion of the Na- 
tional Legislature, but it is to be determined by the numbers of each 
State, as described in the second section of the first article. An actual 
census or enumeration of the people must furnish the rule, a circum- 
stance which shuts the door to ty or oppression. In addition 
to the precaution just mentioned, said he, there is a provision that all 
7 of imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 

ates. 

Exact ions for the support of the Government may assume the form 
of duties, 1 or excises, or they may also assume the form of 
license fees for permission to carry on particular occupations or to 

` enjoy special franchises, or they may be specific in form, as when 

levied upon corporations In reference to the amount of capital stock 

= to the business done or profits earned by the individual or corpora- 
on. 


In other words, whether the descriptions of direct taxes were 
limited to land or capitation, he said, was not expressly decided, 
but it is expressly decided that the term does not include a tax 
on income, and that income can not be distinguished from a suc- 
cession tax, such as was sustained in this particular case. 

Now, you have the carriage tax, the tax on bank circulation, 
the tax on income, the tax on successions, each sustained in 
order in 1796, in 1861, in 1864, and in 1874. All of these are 
different in character. What could be closer to real estate than 
a tax on the right to take under the devolution of title, with a 
lien upon the property, to secure the payment of the tax? If 
a direct tax is a tax on land, how much nearer can you come to 
a tax upon real estate than to say, “I will tax the passage of the 
title, and I will make a lien on the property to secure payment 
of the tax”? Justice Clifford in this case said that while he 
would not contend that it was clearly settled that land and 
capitation were the only direct taxes, it was settled that an 
income tax was an indirect tax, and he sustained the succession 
tax on the ground that it was not different from an income tax. 

You all recall the Springer case, he having been a Member of 
Congress, and recall that he refused to pay an income tax as- 
sessed against him under the act of June 30, 1864 (13 Stat., 
218), as amended by the act of March 3, 1865 (Id., 469), he hav- 
ing no goods or chattels known to the proper officers out of 
which the tax and penalty could have been made. The United 
States levied upon his homestead, which was sold and bought 
in by the United States, and an action in ejectment was brought 
against him. Mr. Justice Swayne, delivering the opinion of the 
court in this case, said: 


The central and controlling question in this case is whether the tax 
which was levied on the income, gains, and profits of the plaintiff in 
error, as set forth in the record, and by pretended virtue of the acts 
of Congress and parts of acts therein mentioned, is a direct tax. It is 
fundamental with respect to the rights of the parties and the result 
of the case. It will be last considered. Many of the other points made 
by the plaintiff in error reproduce the same thing in different forms of 
language. They will all responded to without formally restating 
any of them. This will conduce brevity without sacrificing clearness 
— will not involve the necessary omission of anything proper to be 
said. 

The plaintiff in error advises us by his elaborate brief “that on the 
trial oP the case below the proceedings were merely formal” and that 
“no arguments or briefs were submitted, and only such p ngs 
were had as were necessary to prepare the case for the Supreme 
Court.” 

This accounts for the numerous defects in the record as a whole. It 
was doubtless intended that 17 1 Share question presented in the first of 
the assignments of error should considered here. In that respect the 
record is full and sufficient. Other alleged errors, however, have been 
pressed upon our attention and we must dispose of them. 

There is clearly a misrecital in the deed of one of the acts of Con- 
gress to which it refers. By the act of the 30th of March, 1864, was 
clearly meant the act of the 30th of June, in the same year. There is 
no act relating to internal revenue of the former date. 

But the plaintiff in error can not avail himself of this fact, for sey- 
eral reasons. 

o point was not brought to the attention of the court below and 
can not, therefore, be insisted upon. It comes within the rule falsa 
demonstratio non nocet, It was the act of June 30, 1864, as amended b; 
the act of March 3, 1864, that was in force when the tax was a x 
The latter act took effect April 1, 1865, and declared that “the duty 
herein provided for shall be assessed, collected, and paid upon the 

ins, profits, and income for the 192711 ending the 31st day of Decem- 
Fee preceding the time for levying, collecting, and paying said 

utiles.“ 

The tax was assessed for the year 1865 in the spring of 1866, under 

he act of 1865, according to the requirements of that act; and we 
nd upon examination that the assessment was in all things correct. 
(18 Stat., pp. 469, 479.) The criticism of the plaintiff in error in this 
regard is, therefore, without foundation. 

The proceedings of the collector were not in conflict with the amend- 
ment to the Constitution which declares that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” The 
power to distrain personal pro, riy for the payment of taxes is almost 

Coo. ey; Taxation, p. 302. The Consti- 
tution gives to Congress the wer “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises." Except as to exports, no limit to the exercise 
of power is prescribed. In McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., p. 316), 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall said: The power to tax involves the power 
to destroy.“ Why is it not competent for Congress to apply to realty 
as well as to personalty the power to distrain and sell when necessary 
to enforce the payment of a tax? It is only the further legitimate 
exercise of the same power for the same purpose: In Murray’s Lessee 
v. Hoboken Land & Improvement Co. (18 How., p. 274) this court held 


as old as the common law. 
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that an act of Congress authorizing a warrant to Issue, without oath, 
a t a public debtor, for the seizure of his property was valid; that 

e warrant was conclusive evidence of the fact is cited in it, and that 
the peng was “due process of law” in that case. (See also 
De ville v. Smalls, 98 U. S., f 517; Sherry v, McKinley, 99 Sd. a 
419; Miller v. United States, 11 Wall, p. 215; Tyler v. Detrees, id., 


p. * 

The prompt payment of taxes is always important to the public wel- 
fare. t may be vital to the existence of a government. ‘The idea 
that every taxpayer is entitled to the delays of litigation is unreasonable. 
If the law here in question involved any wrong or unnecessary harsh- 
ness, it was for Congress, or the people who make Congresses, to see 
that the evil was corrected. The remedy does not lie with the judieial 
branch of the Government. 

The statute of Illinois had no application to the point whether the 
premises should be sold by the collector en masse or in two or more 
parcels. The fact that the house was on one lot and the barn on the 
other, that the whole was surrounded by a common inclosure, and that 
the entire pr paN was occupied as a single homestead rendered it 
not improper for the collector to make the sale as it was made. No 
pot ee of bad faith attaches to him. He was clothed with a dis- 
cretion, and it is to be presumed that he exercised it both fairly and 
well. (Olcott v. Bynum, 17 Wall., 44.) 

Certainly the contrary does not appear. If the tax was not a direct 
tax, the instructions given by the court, brief as they were, covered the 
whole case and submitted it properly to the jury. 

The plaintiff in error was entitled to nothing more. The fourth in- 
struction which he asked for was liable to several fatal objections. It 
was too 7 ——— and indefinite, It left for the jury to decide what were 
the “ indispensable preliminaries ” required by the law and Constitution 
in the numerous particulars specified. It referred to matters which the 
attention of the court below does not appear to have been called, and 

seara to which, if this had been done, the requisite proof would 
doubtless have been supplied. It falls within the principle of the rule 
so often applied by this court—that where instructions are asked in 
a mass, if one of them be wrong the whole may be rejected. The rec- 
ord does not 3 to give all the testimony, and its defects are doubt - 
less largely due to the mode in which the case was tried and the single 
object, already stated, which the parties then had in view. The in- 
struction was properly refused. 

To grant or refuse a new trial was a matter within the discretion 
ot the court. That it was refused and can not be assigned for error 

ere. 

Several other minor points have been earnestly argued by the learned 
pienia in error, but as they are all-within the category of not having 
n taken in the court below, we need not more particularly advert to 


them. 
This brings us to the examination of the main question in the ense. 
The clauses of the Constitution bearing on the subject are as follows: 
“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 


‘whole number those bound to service for a term of years and, Propun 


Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. * * * No bors 0 
tation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the 
census hereinbefore directed to be taken.” 

Was the tax here in question a direct tax? If it was, not having been 
laid according to the requirements of the Constitution, it must be ad- 
mitted that the laws imposing it and the proceedings taken under them 
by the assessor and collector for its imposition and collection were all 


void. 5 

of the provisions of the Articles of Confederation of 1777 were 
embodied in the existing organic law. They provided for a common 
treasury and the mode of supplying it with funds. The latter was by 
requisitions upon the several States. The delays and difficulties in pro- 
curing the compliance of the States, it is known, was one of the causes 
that led to the adoption of the present Constitution. This clause of the 
articles throws no light on the question we are called upon to consider, 
nor does the journal of the proceedings of the constitutional convention 
of 1787 contain anything of much value relating to the subject, 

It appears that on the 11th of July in that year there was a debate 
of some warmth involving the topic of slavery. On the day following 
Gouverneur Morris, of New York, submitted a proposition “that taxa- 
tion shall be in proportion to representation.” It is further recorded 

Toceedings that Mr. Morris, having so varied his motion 
e word “ direct,” it passed nem. con., as follows: “ Pro- 
ed alioays, That direct taxes guat to be e P ea to representa- 
tion.” (2 Ma m Papers, by Gilpin, pp. 1079-1081.) 

On the 24th of the same month M. Morris said that “he hoped the 
committee would strike out the whole clause. * * * He had onl 
meant it as a bridge to assist_us over a gulf; aayos passed the gulf, 
the bridge may be removed. He thought the princip e laid down with 
so much strictness liable to strong objections.” (Id., 1197.) The gulf 
was the share of representation claimed by the Southern States on 
account of their slave population. But e bridge remained. The 
builder could not remove it, much as he desired to do so. 


safı 
is known that hos og proposed to Congres an amendment relating to 


11, 1794, ing of the tax which was adjudicated pon 
nag n T nited plates (3 Ban. 8 
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succeeded in spite of the Constitution b. 
cates of the 8 being reenforced 
2 Madison's Writings (pub. by Cong.) 
of February, 1796, referring to 
then pending, he remarked: “ There never was a question on which my 
mind was better satisfied, and yet I have very little tation that 
it will be viewed in the same light by the court that it Is b; 

(Id., 77.) Whence the despondency thus exp is un 
Hamilton left behind him a series of legal briefs, and among them 
one entitled “ Carriage Tax.” (See vol. T, p. 848, of his works. 
aper was evidently prepared with a view to the Hylton case, in which 
ap) as one of the counsel for the United States. In it he says: 
“What is the distinction between direct and indirect taxes? It is a 
matter of et that terms so uncertain and vague in so Important a 
point are to found in the Constitution. We shall seek in vain for 
any antecedent settled legal meaning to the respective terms. There is 
none. We shall be as much at loss to find any disposition of either 
which ean satisfactorily determine the point.“ ‘here many car- 
rlages in some of the States and very few in others, he nts out the 
preposterous consequences if such a tax be laid and collected on the 
principle of apportionment instead of the rule of uniformity. He in- 
sists that if the tax there in question was a direct tax, so would be a 
tax on ships according to their tonnage. He ts that the boundary 
line between direct and indirect taxes be settl y a series of arbitra- 
tions“ and that direct taxes be held to be only “ capitation or 1 taxes, 
and taxes on lands and buildings and general assessments, whether on 
the whole property of individuals or on their whole real or personal 
estate, All else must of necessity be considered as indirect taxes.” 

The tax here in question falls within neither of these categories. It 
Is not a tax on the whole * personal estate of the individual, 
but only on his income, gains, and profits during the year, which may 
have been but a small part of his personal estate, and in most cases 
would have been so. is classification lends no support to the argu- 


ment of the plaintiff in error. 

The Constitution went into operation on the 4th of March, 1789. 

It is important to look into the legislation of Con touching the 
subject since that time. The following summary will suffice for our 
purpose. We shall refer to the several acts of Congress, to be examined 
according to their sequence in dates. In all of them the aggregate 
tried required to be collected was apportioned among the several 

ates : 

The act of July 14, 1798 (ch. 75, 1 Stat., 53). This act Imposed a 
tax upon real estate and a capitation tax upon slaves. 

The act of August 2, 1813 (ch. 37, 3 id., 53). ar this act the tax 
was impona upon real estate and slaves, according to their respective 
values money. 

The act of January 19, 1815 (ch. 21, id. ae This act imposed a tax 
upon the same descriptions property and in like manner as the 


a majority of 20, the advo- 
y the adversaries of oo ag 
)J, p. 14.) In another letter of 

e case of Hylton v. United States, 


me.” 


P. 
bjects but real estate and slaves. The latter application may be ac- 
obj st, of tite States — were 


very, 23 le 
8 Wall., 533); and, second, such an extension of the tax lessened the 
burden upon th 
the National Treasury 
or included. The wishes of the South were, therefore, allowed to pre- 
We are not aware that the question of the validity of such a tax 


vail, 

was ever presented for adjudication. Slavery having away, it 
can not hereafter arise. It does not a r that any like the one 
here in question was ever regarded or ted by Con: as a direct 
tax. uniform practical construction of the Constitution, touch 
so important a point, thro so long a period, by the 1 tive 


There are four adjudications by this court to be considered. “sa 


riages. The 
EATE direct tax and had not been 1 among the States, as 
required N the Constitution, where such taxes are imposed. The case 
was argu It was 


on both sides by counsel of eminence and 7 
our Paterson, Chase, and 
guished members of the 


The case was decided in 1795. 
was held not to be a direct tax. Eac 
fon. Their judgment stood on the gronna indicated by 
Chase in the following extract from h 

“Tt appears to me that a tax on carriages can not be laid by the rule 
of apportionment without very at inequality and injustice. For 
example, suppose two States, equal in census, to pay $80,000 each by a 
tax on carriages of $8 on every carriage, and in one State there are 
100 carriages and in the other 1,000, the owners of carriages in one 
State would pay 10 times the tax of owners in the other. A, in one 
State, would pay for his carriage $8; but B, in the other State, would 
pay for his carriage 880.“ 

It was well held that where such evils would attend the appor- 
tionment of a tax the Constitution could not have intended that an 
apportionment should be made. This view applies with even greater 
force to the tax in question in this case. Where the population is large 
and the incomes are few and small, it would be intolerably oppressive. 

— e ae — <= . — . — to 
numbers, to pay any taxes is forceably remar upon by o 
in his article on taxation In the Encyclopedia Brittanica, volume 21 


Id ed.), 75. 
(old eas fies Chase said, further, that be would give no judicial 
opinion upon the subject, but that he was inclined to think t the 


direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution were only two—a capita- 
tion tax and a tax on land. 

Mr. Justice Iredell said: “ Perhaps a direct tax, in the sense of the 

Constitution, can mean nothing but a tax on somethin, Wee 

the soll. 4 land or poll tax may be conside 

p . The latter is to be 80 considered, 8 

under the present Constitution, on account of the slaves in the Southern 

2 ho give a ratio in the representation in the proportion of three 


Mr, Justice Paterson said he never entertained a doubt that the 
principal, he would not say the only, object contemplated by the Con- 
stitution as falling within the rule apportionment were a capitation 
ar and 75 tax on land. From these views the other judges expressed 

Ellsworth, the Chief Justice, sworn into office that morning, not 
having heard the whole argument, declined taking part in the d ion.” 
(8 Wall, 545.) Cushing, from ill health, did not sit in the case. It 
has been remarked that if they had been dissatisfied with the result, 
the question involyed being so important, doubtless a reargument would 
have been had. 

In Pacific Insurance Co. v. Soule (T Wall., 433) the taxes in ques- 
tion were upon the receipts of such companies from premiums and as- 
sessments and from all sums made or added during the year to their 
surplus or contingent fund. This court held unanimously that the 
taxes were not direct taxes, and that they were valid. 

In the Veazie Bank v. Fenno (supra) the tax which came under con- 
sideration was one of 10 per cent upon the notes of State banks paid 
out by other banks, State or national. e same conclusions were 
reached by the court as in the preceding case. Mr. Chief Justice Chase 
delivered the opinion of the court. In the course of his elaborate ex- 
amination of the subject he said: “It be rightly affirmed that, in 
the practical construction of the Constitution by Congress, direct taxes 
have been limited to taxes on land and appurtenances, and taxes on 
polls, or capitation taxes.” 

In Scholey v. Rew (23 Wall., 331) the tax involved was a succession 
poma by the acts of Congress of June 30, 1864, and July 13, 
t was held that the tax was not a direct tax, and that it was 
constitutional and valid. In delivering the opinion of the court Mr. 
Justice Clifford. after remarking that the tax there in question was not 
a direct tax, said: “ Instead of that it is plainly an excise tax or duty, 
authorized by section 8 of Article I of the Constitution, which ves 
the power in 8 to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
ry to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and public 
welfare. 

He said further: “ Taxes on houses, lan and other permanent real 
estate have always been deemed to be rea Sar and capitation taxes, 
by the express words of the Constitution, are within the same category; 
but it has never been decided that any other legal exactions for the 
suppers of the Federal Government fall within the condition that unless 
laid in proportion to numbers the assessment is invalid.” 

All these cases are indistinguishable in principle from the case now 
before us, and they are decisive against the plaintiff in error. 

The question, at is a direct tax? is one exclusively in American 
8 The text writers of the country are in entire accord 
on_the ect. 

Mr. Justice Story says all taxes are anally vigas into two classes, 
those which are direct and those which are indirect, and that under 
the former denomination are Included taxes on land or real oer 
and under the latter taxes on consumption.” (1 Const., sec, 950. 

Chancellor Kent, speaking of the case of Hylton v. United States, says: 
“The better opinion seemed to be that the direct taxes contemplated 
by the Constitution were only two, viz, a capitation or poll tax and a 
tax upon land.” (1 Com., 257. See also Cooley, tion, p. 5, 
note 2; 8 Const. Law, 157; Sharswood'’s Blackstone, 308, note; 
Rawle, Const., ; Sergeant, Const., 305.) 

We are not aware that any writer since Hylton v. United States was 
11 has expressed a view of the subject erent from that of these 
authors. 

Our conclusions are that direct taxes within the meaning of te 
Constitution are only capitation taxes as exp in that instrumen 
and taxes on real estate, and that the tax of which the plaintiff in 
error complains is within the category of an excise or duty. (Pomeroy, 
Con. tasi 177; Pac. Ins. Co. v. Soule and Scholey v. Rew, supra.) 

the considerations in one scale in favor of these propositions 
what has been placed in the other as a counterpoise? Our answer is, 
cora noas of such weight, in our judgment, as to require any 
special reply. 
Phe — AEAN citations from the writing of foreign political econo- 
mists made by the plaintiff in error are sufficiently answered by Ham- 
ilton in his brief before referred to. 


This decision, rendered in October, 1880, was a little less 
than a hundred years after the decision in the case of Hylton v. 
United States. It was incontestible from the authority in the 
Springer case that a tax levied upon an income was constitu- 
tional, and this decision is supported by a hundred years of 
judicial and legislative construction. No man dreamed that any 
differentiation could be made as to the Springer case until one 
was made in the Pollock case in 1894. And what was the 
differentiation? It was to the effect that a tax had always been 
justified upon professions and that the particular tax in ques- 
tion was an occupation tax so far as Springer was concerned, 
and that therefore the real thing decided by Mr. Justice Swayne 
in the case which I have just read ought to have been that as 
Springer was pursuing an occupation, and as the tax of 1861 
was also an occupation tax, the extent of this authority, and 
the sole extent, was to justify the levying of an occupation 
tax. That is how the Supreme Court in the Pollock case got 
rid of the Springer case, which Is have just submitted to you, 
[Applause.] 

I refer you to one other case, that of Nichol v. Ames (173 
U. S., 508), as indicating what the courts are determined to 
do one of these days with the Pollock case. I do not wish to 
be understood as claiming the right to rail at the judiciary, but 
I do wish to be understood as claiming the right here, in a ease 
where three-fourths of the taxing power of the Federal Govern- 
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ment has been struck down by one decision; where a great 
political sovereignty is involved, and where the question of 
whether the wealth of the Nation shall come under the taxing 
power of the United States—I do wish to be understood as 
saying that so far as my humble research goes there never was 
a suggestion that an income tax could not be sustained until 
1894, and there has never been a reaffirmance of that, but, on 
the contrary, a limitation upon it since 1894, so far as the 
decisions go. [Applause.] 

We have now traveled over a period of more than 100 years 
of judicial and legislative construction. We have inquired into 
the sources of contemporaneous interpretation. We have turned 
over the pages of the debates in the Constitutional Convention. 
We have witnessed the exercise of the taxing power by the 
Government directly upon carriages, as personal property, upon 
incomes of insurance companies, upon the circulation of State 
banks, upon the devolution of real estate under a succession 
tax, and finally we haye witnessed the full and undisturbed 
power of section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, exerted di- 
rectly upon the incomes covered by the acts of 1861. We have 
witnessed the laborious research of a long line of brilliant and 
distinguished judges, beginning in the case of Hilton against 
United States and ending with the case of Springer against 
United States. We have gone to the pages of the text writers. 
We have had a glimpse of the abstruse theories of the economist, 
and from all of these sources, gathering together all of the light 
which breaks out from any and all of these interpretations and 
letting it shine directly upon the provisions of the Constitution 
and the history of its meaning, we are unable to find a single 
challenge or question as to the power of the Government to tax 
incomes under the rule of uniformity until we come across the 
now celebrated case of Pollock against Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. That case, as all are now well aware, arose under sections 
27 to 37, inclusive, of the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
reduce taxation and provide revenue for the Government, and 
for other purposes,” which became a law in August, 1894, by 
which it was provided: 

There shall be assessed, levied, collected, and pald annually upon the 
gains, profits, and income received in the preceding calendar year by 
every citizen of the United States, whether residing at home or abroad, 
and every person residing therein, whether said gains, profits, or income 
be derived from any kind of property, rents, interest, dividends, or sal- 
Arles, or from any profession, trade, employment, or vocation carried on 
in the United States or elsewhere, or from any other source whatever, 
n tax of 2 per cent on the amount so derived over and above $4,000, 
galt at and income from sil propery owned and at every bask 
rig . carried on in the United States by persons 
residing without the United States. 

This case was most exhaustively presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on behalf of the Government, as 
well as on behalf of the contestant. Participating on the pres- 
entation of that great case were such leaders of the bar as the 
late James ©. Carter, who held the primacy of the bar of New 
York and whose arguments in favor of the validity of the in- 
come tax have not yet and will not be surpassed for solid and 
unanswerable reasoning. 1 ~ 

Joseph H. Choate appeared as a contestant of the validity of 
the law, and all of the ability and brilliant qualities which have 
marked his illustrious career at the bar were drawn upon on 
this occasion. Mr. Guthrie, then a very young man at the bar, 
gave his clear and unclouded mind for weeks and months to the 
stndy of the questions involved in an effort to prove the in- 
validity of the statute. The Attorney General of the United 
States, Mr. Olney, brought to the presentation of the Govern- 
ment’s case the wealth of learning and restraint of culture and 
the simplicity of utterance which had put him at the front of 
American advocates. It is a significant fact, which ought not 
to be overlooked, that Mr. James ©. Carter, undoubtedly the 
most accomplished of advocates in that great legal struggle, 
called attention to the fact that its adversaries had no hope of 
persuading the Supreme Court of the United States to reverse 
the long and unvarying line of decisions of 100 years; called 
attention also to the fact that they had no hope of having the 
greut court hold that direct taxes were any other than taxes 
on land and capitation, and pointed out that what his adver- 
saries wislied to have the court determine was that, although 
the income tax was indirect, it did not comply with the rule of 
uniformity as used in the Constitution and meant personal uni- 
formity and equality and not geographical uniformity. If we 
could restore the scene and explore the minds of the actors in 
that great struggle and could reestablish the atmosphere we 
would see that Mr. Carter’s analysis of the real contention of 
the other side was the true one, and that the whole problem, 
as he conceived it, was to be deterinined upon the rule of uni- 
formity. 

After the case had been so exhaustively argued, Chief Justice 
Fuller delivered the opinion of the court, reviewing at great 


length and with particular pains the debates in the Constitu- 
tional Convention and adverted to the various authorities, state 
papers, and publice documents bearing on the question involved, 
and finally concluded with a statement of the decision of the 
court as follows: 


We are of opinion that the law in 
on the rents or income of real estate, 
and is invalid. 

He then discussed the validity of the law in so far as it lays a 
tax on incomes derived upon municipal bonds, and in this con- 
nection said: 

As the States can not tax the powers, the operations, or the property 
of the United States, nor the means which they employ to carry their 
powers into execution, so it has been held that the Tai ted States have 
no power under the Constitution to tax either the instrumentality or 
the property of a State. 

He then quoted from the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in 
the case of Weston v. Charleston (2 Pet., 449, 468) : 

The tax on Government stock is thought by this court to be a tax on 
the contract, a tax on the power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States, and consequently repugnant to the United States. 


Applying this language to these municipal securities the court 
said: 


question 2p far as it levies a tax 
in violation of the Constitution 


It is obvious that taxation on the interest therefrom’ would operate 
on the power to borrow before it is exercised. and would have a sensible 
influence on the contract, and that the tax in question is a tax on the 
power of the States and their instrumentalities to borrow money, and 
consequently repugnant to the Constitution. 

Finally the Chief Justice states the decision of the court on 
the remaining questions as follows: 

Upon each of the other questions argued at the bar, to wit: 1. 
Whether the void provisions as to rents and incomes from real estate 
invalidated the whole act? 2. Whether, as to the income from personal 

roperty as such, the act is unconstitutional as laying direct taxes? 3. 

hether any part of the tax, if not considered as a direct tax, is in- 
valid for want of \w.iformity on either of the grounds suggested! 
the justices who heard the argument are equally divided, and, there- 
fore, no opinion is expressed. 

From this opinion Mr. Justice White, with whom Mr. Justice 
Harlan concurred, dissented in an opinion now notable in the 
literature of the law. 

Thus, after the decision in the first Pollock case the Supreme 
Court of the United States stood equally divided on the mean- 
ing, intent, and purpose of section 8, Article I of the Constitu- 
tion, as well as section 9 of the same article, except in so far 
as it related to the income from real estate and from municipal 
bonds. The question of whether personal property could be 
taxed, or the income from personal property, and the question 
of uniformity were left unsettled. 

Thereafter, on April 15, 1895, all of the counsel for appellants 
joined in a petition to the Supreme Court for a rehearing of 
the case, and this was supported by a separate petition pre- 
sented by the Attorney General of the United States, Mr. 
Richard Olney, which differed only in that the Attorney Gen- 
eral asked that the rehearing be had in such a way as to em- 
brace all of the questions involved in the case. Thereafter, on 
May 6, 1895, the Chief Justice ordered that a rehearing should 
be had, and accordingly counsel for all parties again and with 
much elaboration and detail presented to the court their views. 
The Chief Justice again delivered the opinion of the court on 
the rehearing, and concluded that opinion as follows: 

First. We adhere to the opinion already announced, that taxes on 
real estate, being indisputably direct taxes, taxes on the rents or income 
of real estate are bo greek direct taxes. 

Second. We are of opinion that taxes on personal property or on the 
income of npea propery are likewise direct taxes. 

Third. e tax imposed by sections 27 to 37, inclusive, of the act of 
1894, so far as it fald on the income of real estate and of personal 
property, being a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution, 
and, therefore, unconstitutional and void because not apportioned ac- 
cording to representation, all of those sections, constituting one entire 
scheme of taxation, are necessarily invalid. 

It is worth remembering in connection with the pending Dill 
that the Chief Justice said in the course of his opinion that 
the court had considered the act only in respect to the tax on 
income derived on real estate and invested personal property 
and did not comment on so much of it as bears on gains or 
profits from business, privileges, or employments, in view of 
the circumstances in which taxation on business, privileges, or 
employments have assumed the guise of an excise tax and been 
sustained as such. 

From the prevailing opinion of the court Mr. Justice Harlan 
in a very vigorous decision dissented; Mr. Justice White dis- 
sented; Mr. Justice Jackson dissented; and Mr. Justice Brown 
dissented. And I believe I am well within the limits of modera- 
tion when I say that the entire bar of this country, viewing the 
question as a constitutional and legal one solely, are practically 
unanimous—where they have investigated the subject—that the 
four dissenting opinions presented the better side of the contro- 
versy, were more in accord with authority, more supported by 
reason, more sustained by history, and represented the true 
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exposition of the meaning of the Constitution. So far as the 
political effects of this decision are concerned—what its fruits 
were in the heat and friction of the public forum, what effect it 
has had in shaping our economic policies, what disturbance, if 
any, it has brought in the minds of the people generally I shall 
not undertake to discuss. 

As reflecting the views of the Supreme Court after the de- 
cision of the Pollock case, I wish to refer you to the case of 
Nichol v. Ames in One hundred and seventy-third United States, 
which contains language the significance of which can not 
escape your observation. The case arose under the provisions 
of section 6 and a portion-of Schedule A of an act of Congress 
approved June 13, 1898, chapter 448, entitled “An act to provide 
ways and means to meet war expenditures, and for other pur- 
poses,” which provided as follows: 


That on and after the Ist day of July, 1898, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, for and in respect of the several bonds, debentures, 
or certificates of stock and of indebtedness, and other documents, in- 
struments, matters, and things mentioned and described in Schedule A 
of this act, or for or in respect of the vellum, parchment, or paper upon 
which such instruments, matters, or things, or any of them, shall be 
written or printed by any person or persons or party who shall make, 
sign, or issue the same, or for whose use or benefit the same shall be 
made, signed, or issued, the several taxes or sums of money set down in 
figures the same, A or otherwise specified or set 
forth in the said schedule. * > pon each sale, agreement of sale, 
or ment to sell any products or merchandise at any exchange or 
board of trade or other similar place, either for present or future de- 
livery, for each $100 in value of said sale or 8 of sale or 
agreement to sell, 1 cent; and for each additional $100 or fractional 
part thereof in excess of $100, 1 cent. 


The question arose out of transactions upon the stock ex- 
change, and Mr. Justice Peckham, after stating the facts, deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court, which was as follows: 


The objections to the validity of the act are stated generally that it 
is a di tax, and is illegal because not 9 as required by the 
Constitution. If an indirect tax, it is a 8 =p tax on documents not 

uired to be made under State law in order to render the sale valid, 
and Con has no power to a written memorandum to be 
made of transactions within the State for the purpose of placing a 
stamp thereon. It is not a privilege tax within the meaning of t 
term, because there is no pri e other than that which every man has 
to transact his own business In his own house or in his own office under 
such regulations as he may choose to adopt, and such a choice can not 
be in any fair use of the term a privilege which is subject to taxation. 


These questions are involved each case, while in the last one it is 
further o that the sales of the stockyards are not included in the 
terms of the act, and evidence was adduced upon the trial as to the 


nature of the business conducted at the stockyards and the manner in 
which it was performed. It will be adverted to hereafter when we 
come to a discussion of the meaning and P r construction of thè act. 

It is always an exceedingly grave and delicate duty to decide upon 
the constitutionality of an act of the Con of the United States. 

e presumption, as has frequently been id, is in favor of the valid- 
ity of the act, and it is only when the question is free from any rea- 
sonable doubt that the court should hold an act of the lawmaking 
power of the Nation to be in violation of that fundamental instrument 
upon which all the powers of the Government rest. This is particularly 
true of a revenue act of Congress. The provisions of such an act should 
not be lightly or unadvisedly set aside, alth if they be plainly an- 
tagonistic to the Constitution, it is the duty of the court to so declare, 
The power to tax is the one great power upon which the whole national 
fabric is based. It is as necessary to the existence and prosperity of 
a nation as is the air he breathes to the natural man. It is not only 
the er to destroy, but it is also the power to keep alive. 

This. necessary authority is given to Con by the Constitution. 
It has power from that instrument to lay and collect taxes, duties, Im- 
posts, and excises in order to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare, and the only constitutional restraint upon 
the power is that all duties, im and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States, and that no capitation or other direct 
tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the census or enumeration di- 
rected to be taken, and no tax or duty can be laid on articles exported 
from any State. (Constitution, Art. I, secs. 8 and 9, subdivs. 4 and 5.) 
‘As thus guarded, the whole power of taxation rests with Congress. 

The commands of the Constitution in this as in all other r 
must be obeyed; direct taxes must be vp amet while indirect es 
must be uniform throughout the United States. But while yiel 
implicit obedience to these constitutional uirements it is 
the duty of this court to lessen, impede, or obstruct thi the 
taxing power by merely abstruse and subtle distinctions as to the par- 
ticular nature of a specified tax, where such distinction rests more upon 
the differing theories of political economists than upon the practical 
nature of the tax itself. 

In deciding upon the validity of a tax, with reference to these 
requirements, no miscroscopic examination as to the purely economic 
or theoretical nature of the tax should be indulged in for the purpose 
of placing it in a category which would invalidate the tax. As a mere 
abstract scientific or economical problem a particular tax might pos- 
sibly be regarded as a direct tax, when as a practical matter pertat 
to the actual operation of the tax it might ce plainly appear to bo 
indirect. Under such circumstances, and while varying and disputable 
theories might be indulged as to the real nature of the tax, a court 
would not be justified, for the pu of invalidating the tax, in 
placing it in a class different from that to which its practical results 
would consign it. Taxation is eminently practical, and is in fact 


brought to every man’s door, and for the apes of deciding upon its 
validity a tax ‘should be regarded in its — — „practical results rather 


a transacted, 
‘ected, fe 


how they operate, and what, if any, practical and recognizable dis- 
tinctions there may be between a transaction which is effected by means 
of using certain facilities and one where such facilities are not availed 
of by the parties to the same kind of a transaction. Having the power 
to recognize these various facts, it must also follow that Congress is 
‘pore „ if not compelled in framing a statute relating to taxation, to 
egislate with direct reference to the existing conditions of trade and 
business throughout the whole country, and to the manner in which 
they are carried on. 

oming to a consideration of the objections raised to this statute ft 
is well to first consider the nature of an — or board of trade, 
and then to inquire more in detail as to the validity of the act with 
reference to sales at such places. The Chicago Bo: of Trade may be 
taken as a type of the others in existence throughout the country because 
the same features exist in all of them, while the size and importance 
of the Chicago instituitons serve only to make such features more promi- 
nent and their effect more easily discernible. We say the same features 
exist in all of the exchan or boards of trade because we have the 
right to consider facts without particular proof to them which are 
universally recognized and which relate to the common and ordinary 
way of doing business throughout the country, and while we could not 
take notice without proof, as to any particular constitution or by-law 
of a body of this description, yet we are not thereby cut off from 
knowledge of the eral nature of those bodies and of the manner 
generally in which business therein is conducted. 

It appears in this record that the Chicago Board of Trade is a yolun- 
tary association of individuals who meet ther at a certain building 
owned ty the association for the purpose of there transacting business. 
This particular board Is incorporated under an act of the Legislature of 
Illinois, though its corporate character does not, in our j ent, form 
au material consideration in the inquiry. The members of the associa- 
tion meet daily, between certain business hours, for the pu 
ing and muog flour, wheat, corn, oats, and other articles 
products, and for the transaction of such other business as is incident 

hereto. Among its members are some whose business it Is to purchase 
in the country or to receive on consignment from persons in the country 
some or all of the articles which are dealt in on the floor of the ex- 
change, and there are other members whose business it is to buy such 
articles upon the exchange, either for themselves or on fon, a 
to deliver or ship the same to consumers or distributers throughout the 
country and in Europe. 

It is common knowledge that these exchanges encourage and promote 
honest and falr dealing among their members; that they 2 nal- 
ties for the violation of their rules in that regard; and that contracts 
between members 3 business on the exchange have the advan- 
tage of the sanction provided by the exchange for such purposes. ey 
furnish a meeting place for those 3 u the purchase and sale 
commodities or other things to be sold, and in that way they offer 
facilities for market for them. Dealings among members so engaged 
tend to establish the market price of the articles they deal in, and that 
price is very apt to be the price for the same article when bought or 
sold outside. ‘The price is ved at by offers to sell on the one side 
and to purchase on the other, until, by what has frequently been 
termed the “ higgling ot the market, specs is agreed upon and the 
sales are accomplished. In arriving at this pis of course the great 
law of the cos also tha 
enter into the seers and it is upon a consideration of all matters 
— 9 75 as material that the agreement to buy and sell is made. 
prices thus fixed th 


side, and the market rice. That an 
enormous amount of the business of the country which is engaged in 
the distribution of the commodities grown or produced 

h the medium of the boards of trade or 


ernment or 
maca and to 


xation. 
We will now examine the several objections that have been offered to 


this statute. 

It may be stated, of course, that if the tax herein Is a direct tax 
within the meaning of the Constitution it is void, for there is no ap- 
portionment as required by that instrument. 

It is asserted to be a d because it is a tax_upon the sale of 

a 


ured by the value of the thing sold, Wer a tax is 


© the rule of 

apportionment, V. cases are wn v. nd 
eat., 419) down to those involving the validity of the income tax 
(157 U. S., 429; 158 U. S., 601), for the purpose of proving the correct- 
ness of this ‘All the cases involve the question whether the 


roposition. 
feh ob: 


the property. If 


It is not a 

m membership therein 
mits the tax to sales a 
and its fair meaning 
privileges or facilities which are there 
roduct or 


tax upon the members of the exchange nor u 
he act 


rther on. At present it is enough to say 
that the tax is not upon the proves? sold and can not on that ground 
be found to be direct. The tax laid in the same act upon a broker's 
note or memorandum of sale is a separate tax, although it may have 
reference to the same transaction. It is a tax on the note or memoran- 
dum itself where made by a broker, while in the other case the tax, 
although mea in amount by reference to the value of the thing 
sold, is in reality upon the 8 or facility used in the transaction 
or sale. The tax is not a tax within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, but is, as already stated, in the nature of a yt or an excise. 
The amount of such a tax when — in a case like this may be in- 
creased or diminished by the extent to which the privilege or facility 
is used, and it is measured In this act by the value of the property 
transferred by means of using such privilege or facility, but this does 
not make the tax a direct one. A tax on professional receipts was recog- 
nized by the present Chief Justice in S opinion of the court 
on the first hearing of the Income Tax case (157 U. X., 429, 579) as an 
excise or duty and therefore indirect, while a tax on the income of per- 
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gonalty, be thon. 
hearing (158 U. 
property or on the income thereof was a direct tax. 


sold nor aa the income thereof, 
though its amount is measured by the valu 


e of the property that 
sold at the exchange or board of trade. 

It is also said that the tax is direct because it can not be added to 
the price of the thing sold and therefore e d by the con- 
sumer. In other words, that it is direct because the owner can not 
shift the payment of the amount of the tax to someone else. This, how- 
ever, assumes that the tax is not in the nature of a duty or an e 
but that it is laid directly upon the property sold, which we hold is no 
the case, It is not laid upon the pro y at all, nor ta gos the profits 
of the sale thereof, nor upon the sale itself, conside: separate and 
apart from the place and the circumstances of the sale, 

We do not see that aay material difference exists when the sale is for 
future delivery. The thing agreed to be sold is the same, whether for 
immediate or future delivery, and the fact that the sale for future 


t, might be regarded as direct. And upon the re- 
, 601) it was distinctly held that the tax on personal 
This tax is - 
is 


a tax on the personal pro; 


delivery may su! uently be carried out by Ps actual payment of 
difference between the and the market price at the time agre 
e privilege used is 


hange or board of trade, it is said, 
h they differ in no 
re is therefore no 


‘ound of want of uniformity is not, in 
hether the word “uniform” is to be 
understood in what has been termed its“ geographical 82 
meaning uniformity as to all the taxpayers similarly situated with re- 
gard to the subject matter of the tax, we think this tax is valld within 
either meaning of the term, In our judgment a sale and an exchange 
does form a proper basis for a classification which excludes all sales 
made elsewhere from taxation. 
If it were to be assumed that taxes upon corporate franchises or 
2 may be imposed only by the authority that created them, it 
oes not follow that no privilege or facility can be taxed which is not 
created by the government of a State or 8 Congress. In order to tax 
it the privilege or facility must exist in fact, but it is not necessary 
that It should be created by the Government. The question always is 
when a classification is made, whether there is any reasonable ground 
for it or whether it is only and 1 arbitrary, based upon no real 
distinction and entirely unnatural. ulf, Colorado, ete., Railway v. 
. 8., 150-155; Magoun v. Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 
283, 294.) If the classification be proper and legal, then 
uisite uniformity in that respect. 
A tax upon the A of selling property at the exchange and of 
thus the facilities re off n accomplishing the sale differs 
radically m a tax upon every sale made in any place, The latter tax 
is reall upon property. It takes no notice of any kind 
act of a sale is alone regarded. Al- 
by government, this 288 or facility in affect- 
ing a sale at an exchange is so distinct and definite in its character and 
difference from a sale elsewhere as to 


for saying may not be taxed, unless all sales are taxed, whether the 

facilities be used or not. 
In this case there is that uniformity which the Constitution pirea: 
uni- 


peri are it is said, which do not follow the rule of uniformity, 
and hence rende 

A purchase occurs whenever a sale is effected, and to say that a pur- 
chaser at an exchange sale must be taxed for the facilities made use of 
in making the purchase, or else that the tax on the seller is void, is 
simply to insist upon doubling the tax. 

Nor is it necessary to tax the use of the privilege under all circum- 
stances in order to render the tax valid upon its use in particular cases. 
We see no reason why it should be Cane ma f to tax a privil when- 
ever it is used for any purpose, or else not to tax it at all. It is not 
indivisible. A tax upon the privilege when used for one purpose does 
not require for its validity that the same privilege should also be taxed 
when used for another and a totally distinct purpose. It may be the 
same hag R but when it Is used in different cases to accomplish sales 
of wholly different things, between which there is no relation whatever, 
one use may be taxed and the other not, and no rule of uniformity will 

ereby be violated 


It is also objected that there is no power in Congress to require a 
arty sell personal property in the course of commerce within the 
Biata to e a written note or memorandum of the contract and to 


unish pa by fine and imprisonment for a failure to do so, If the State 
s not require a memorandum on a sale, Congress can not in the exer- 


rivilege 
tax upon th a mired b; ich the 
memorandum re 
stamp is to Se placed. The ac H 
interfere with the laws of the State in relation to the contract of sale. 
The memorandum nt gece does not contain all the essentials of a con- 
tract to sell, It n not be signed, and it need not contain the name 
of the vendee or the terms of payment. The statute does not render a 
sale void without the memorandum or stamp, which by the laws of 
the State would otherwise be valid. It does not assume to enact 
D Aea in opposition to the law of any State upon the subject of 
„ It provides for a written memorandum con ng the matters 
mentioned simply as a means of 3 the sale and for collecting 
the tax by means of the required stamp, and for that purpose it secures 
by proper penalties the making of the memorandum. Instead of a 
memorandum, Congress t have required a sworn report with the 
proper omonat of stamps to be made at certain regular inter- 
vals of all sales made subject to the tax. Other means might have been 
resorted to for the same N Ape Whether the means adopted were 
the best and most convenient to accomplish that purpose was a question 
9 judgment of Congress, and its decision must be conclusive in 


respec 

The means actually adopted do not illegally interfere with or 
obstruct the internal commerce of the States, nor are such means a 
restraint upon that commerce so far as to render the means adopted 
5 t Congres might have adopted some other means for col- 
lecting the tax which would prove less troublesome or annoying to the 
taxpayer can surely be no reason for holding that the method set forth 
in the act renders the tax invalid. As it has the power to Impose the 
tax, the means to be adopted for its collection within reasonable and 
rational limits must be a question for Congress alone, 


I think no one can read the language of Mr. Justice Peckham 
in his general observation upon the duty of the court in con- 
struing an act of Congress and upon the various objects of 
taxation without feeling that he had in mind as he wrete these 
words what can be regarded as nothing less than the juditial 
misfortune of the opinion in the Pollock case. 

Can you not discern in the juridical illumination from the pen 
of Justice Peckham reference to the Pollock case? Can you 
see the beginning of the time and the place when the court 
will begin to write the literature out of which ultimately will 
come a rearrangement and readjustment of the doctrines of the 
Pollock case and restore us to the place we occupied for more 
than a hundred years? [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What year was that? 

Mr. LITTLETON. Eighteen hundred and ninety-eight. This 
decision, interesting to a degree, finally justified the levying of 
a tax on the transactions which took place on the exchange and 
justified it first upon the broad ground that I have already read, 
and second, on the ground that Congress had the power to select 
the particular manner in which business was done, and if it 
chose to take the exchange and to make the levy, it had that 
right and rested upon that. 

In the course of judicial history there arose the case of 
Knowlton v. Moore, reported in One hundred and seventy-eighth 
United States, page 41. It was under an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 13, 1898, which is known as the “ war-revenue act,” 
sections 29 and 30 of which provide for the assessment and col- 
lection of the particular taxes which are there described. Mr. 
Justice White, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

To determine the issues which arise on this record it is necessary 
to decide whether the taxes imposed are void because repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States, and if they will be d to ascer- 
tain and define their true import. f 

The controversy was thus G ay seer Edwin F. Knowlton died in 
October, 1898, in the borona 0 ened be State of New York, where 
he was domiciled. His will was probated, and the executors named 
therein were duly qualified. As a preliminary to the assessment of the 
taxes imposed by the provisions of the statute, the collector of internal 
revenue demanded of the executors that they make a return showing 
the amount of the personal estate of the deceased and disclosing the 
legatees and distributees thereof. The executors, grane | that they 
were not ongea to make the return because of the unconstitutionality 
of sections 29 and 30 of the statute, nevertheless complied under pro- 
test. The report disclosed that the personal estate was ubora eed. at 

2,624,029.63, and afforded full information as to those entitled to take 
© same. The amount of the tax was the sum of $42,084.67. 
s s * + s + * * 

1. The provisions of the act of Congress under which it is sought to 

impose, assess, and collect the said tax or duty are in violation of the 
rovisions of Article I, sections 8 and 9, of the Constitution of the 
nited States, and are therefore void. 

2. The legacies to George W. Knowlton, Charlotte A. Batchelor, the 
Unitarian Church of West Upton, Mass., each amount to less than 
$10,000 and are not subject to any tax or duty under the said pro- 
visions of the said act of Congress, even if such provisions be not 
unconstitutional and void. 

The | to Eben J. Knowlton, a brother of the testator, amounts 
to only $10 , and under the said provisions of the said act should 
be taxed at the rate of $1.12) per $100, and not at the rate of $2.25 per 
$100, even if said act be not unconstitutional and void. 


In discussing the question of the direct character of the tax 
Mr. Justice White made the following observations concerning 
the Pollock case: 

In the statute of August 27, 1894 (28 Stat., 509, c. 349), what was 
in effect a legacy tax was imposed by the provisions of section 28. 
Ib., 558.) The tax was eo nomine an income tax, but was in one respect 
e legal valent of a legacy tax, since among the items going to 
make u annual income which was taxed was money and the 
value of all personal property acquired by gift or inheritance.” This 
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law was not enforced. Its const®utionality was assailed on the ground 
that the income tax, in so far as it included the income from real 
estate and personal property, was a direct tax within the meaning of 
the Constitution, and was void because it had not been apportioned. 
The contention was twice considered by this court. On the t- hear- 
ing in Pollock v. Farmers’ Trust . (157 U. S., 429) it was 
decided that to the extent that the income taxes included the rentals 
from real estate the tax was a direct tax on the real estate and was 
therefore unconstitutional because not apportioned. Upon the question 
whether the unconstitutionality of the tax on income from real estate 
rendered it legally impossible to enforce all the other taxes provided by 


the statute the court was equally divided in eee (Ib., 586.) On 
a rehearing (158 U. S., 601) the previous opinion was adhered to, and 
it was moreover decided that the tax on income from personal property 


was likewise direct and that the law imposing such a tax was therefore 
vold because not providing for apportionment. The court said (p. 637): 

“Third. The tax imposed by sections 27 to 37, inclusive, of the act 
of 1894 so far as it falls on the income of real estate and of personal 
property being a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution, and 

erefore unconstitutional and void because not apportioned accordin 
to eee all those sections constituting one entire scheme o 
taxation are necessarily invalid.” 

The decision that the invalidity of the income tax in the particulars 
quoted carried with it the other different taxes which were included 
in Income was not predicated upon the unconstitutionality of such other 
taxes, but solely upon the conclusion that by the statute there was 
such an inseparable union between the elements of income derived from 
the revenues of real estate and personal property and the other con- 
stituents of income provided in the statute that they could not be 
divided. The court said (p. 637): 

“We do not mean to say that an act laying by pf (aby rare direct 
tax on all real estate and personal property, or the income thereof, 
might not also lay excise taxes on business, privileges, employments, and 
vocations. But this is not such an act, and the scheme must be con- 
sidered as a whole. Being invalid as to the greater part, and falling, 
as the tax would, if any part were held valid, in a direction whic 
could not have been contemplated except in connection with the taxa- 
tion considered as an entirety, we are constrained to conclude that sec- 
tions 27 to 37, inclusive, of the act, which may become a law without 
me sanre of the President on August 28, 1894, are wholly inopera- 

ve and void.” 


Further on in his opinion Mr. Justice White discusses the 
question of whether the Pollock case overruled the case of 
Scholey v. Rew, and says: 


The precise meining. of the law being thus determined, the question 
whether the tax which it inposa is direct, and hence subject to th 
requirement of apportionment, arises for consideration. 
duties, generally, have been from the beginning in all countries con- 
sidered as diferent from taxes levied on property, real or personal, 
directly on account of the ownership and possession thereof, is demon- 
stra by the review which we have 5 made. It has also been 
established by what we have heretofore said that in such taxes, almost 
from the ning of our national life, have been treated as duties 
and not as direct taxes. Of course they concern the passing of prope 
by death, for if there were no property to transmit there woul 
be nothing upon which the tax levied on the occasion of death could 
be computed. This legislative and administrative view of such taxes 
has been directly upheld by this court. In Scholey v. Rew (23 Wall., 
331, 849), to which we have heretofore referred, the question presented 
was the constitutionality of the provisions of the act of 1864, imposing 
a succession tax as to real estate. The assertion was that the duty 
was repugnant to the Constitution, because it was a direct tax and had 
not been apes ene The tax was decided to be constitutional. The 
court said (p. 346): 

“But it is clear that the tax or auy levied by the act under con- 
sideration is not a direct tax within the meaning of either of these 

rovisions. Instead of that it is plainly an excise tax or duty, author- 

by section 8 of Article I, which vests the power in Con s to 
Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare. 
* * * * * * * 


“Whether direct taxes, in the sense of the Constitution, comprehend 
any other tax than a capitation tax and a tax on land is a question 
not absolutely decided, nor is it necessary to determine it in the present 
case, as it is expressly decided that the term does not Include the tax 
on income, which can not be distinguished in principle from a succes- 
sion tax such as the one involved in the present controversy.” 

This is decisive against the 5 contention here relied on, unless 
it be that the decision in Scholey v. Rew has been overruled, and there- 
fore is no longer controlling. 

The argument is that the decision in the Scholey v. Rew was over- 
ruled in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. S., 429; 158 
U. S., 601). This contention is thus sop rted in argument. 

As in the course of the opinion in Scholey v. Rew the court said 
that taxes on succession could not be distinguished in principle from 
an income tax, therefore the decision in the Pollock case, which held 
that an income tax was direct, it is 155 MS necessarily decided that an 
inheritance tax was also direct. But the Pollock case the decision 
in Scholey v. Rew was not overruled. On the contrary, the correct- 
ness of the decision in the latter case as to the 8 matter 
which it actually decided in effect was reaffirmed. In consequence of 
the statement made in Scholey v. Rew that an income tax and a succes- 
sion tax could not be distinguished one from the other, that case was 
relied on in the Pollock case by counsel in argument and by the mem- 
bers of the court who dissented as establishing, for the reason stated, 
that the income tax was not direct. The court, however, treated 
Scholey v. Rew as inapplicable to an income tax, because it considered 
that whether an income tax was direct was not actually involved in 
the latter case, and hence the illustration which was used in Scholey v. 
Rew as to an income tax was held not to have been a decision on the 
question of whether or not an income tax was direct. 

The court said (157 U. S., p. Sify 

“Scholey v. Rew (23 Wali., p. 331) was the case of a succession tax, 
which the court held to be ‘plainly an excise tax or duty’ u 
devolution of the estate or the right to become beneficiary entitled to 
the same, or the Income thereof, in possession or expectancy. It was 
like the succession tax of a State, held constitutional in Maher v. 
Grima (8 How., p. 490): and the distinction between the power of a 
State and the power of the United States to regulate the succession of 
property was not referred to and does not appear to have been in the 
mind of the court. The opinion stated that the act of Parliament, from 
which the particular provision under consideration was borrowed, had 


* 
v 


hat death 
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The argument now made, therefore, comes to this: Although in the 
Pollock case the doctrine which the court considered as having been 
actually decided in Scholey v. Rew was not overruled, nevertheless, be- 
cause an ama which was made use of in the course of the opinion 
in Scholey v. Rew was disregarded, the Pollock case therefore over- 
ruled Scholey v. Rew. The ue presented in the Pollock case was 
whether an income tax was direct within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. The contentions which the case involved were thus presented. 
On the one hand, it was argued that only capitation taxes and taxes on 
land as such were direct within the 3 of the Constitution, con- 
sidered as a matter of first impression, and that previous adjudications 
had construed the Constitution as having that import. On the other 
hand, it was asserted that, in principle, direct taxes, in the constitu- 
tional sense, embraced not only taxes on land and capitation taxes, 
but all burdens laid on real or personal property because of its owner- 
ship, which were equivalent to a direct tax on such property, and it 
was affirmed that the previous adjudications of this court had settled 
nothing to the contrary. The issues which were thus presented in the 
Pollock case, it will be observed, had been expressly reserved in Scholey 
v. Rew, where it was said (23 Wall., p. 346): 

“Whether direct taxes in the sense of the Constitution comprehend 
any other tax than a capitation tax and a tax on land is a question 
not absolutely decided, nor is it necessary to determine it in the present 
ease.“ 

The question which was thus reserved In Scholey v. Rew, and which 
was presented for decision in the Pollock case, was decided in the latter 
ease, the court holding that taxes on the income of real and personal 
property were the legal equivalent of a direct levy on the property from 
which the income was derived, and therefore required apportionment. 
But there was no intimation in the Pollock case that inheritance taxes— 
which had been held in Scholey v. Rew not to be direct, which had from 
all time been considered as being im not on property real or 
personal, as ordinarily understood, but as being levied on the trans- 
mission or receipt of property occasioned by death, and which had 
from the foundation of the Government been treated as a duty or ex- 
cise—were direct taxes within the meaning of the Constitution. Un- 
doubtedly, in the course of the opinion in the Pollock case, it was said 
that if a tax was direct within the constitutional sense the mere erro- 
neous qualification of it as an excise or duty would not take it out of 
the constitutional uirement as to apportionment. But this language 
related to the subj matter under consideration and was but a state- 
ment that a tax which was in itself direct, because Imposed upon prop- 
erty solely by reason of its ownership, could not be changed by xing 
to it the qualification of excise or duty. Here we are asked to decide 
that a tax is a direct tax on property, which has at all times been con- 
sidered as the antithesis of such a tax; that is, has ever been treated 
as $ * or excise, because of the particular occasion which gives rise 
to its levy. 

But itis asserted that it was decided in the income-tax cases that 
in order to determine whether a tax be direct within the meaning o 
the Constitution, ıt must be ascertained whether the one upon whom 
by law the burden of paying it is first cast can therefore shift it to 
another person. If be can not, the tax would then be direct in the 
constitutional sense, and hence, however obvious in other respects 
might be a duty, impost, or excise, it can not be levied by the rule of 
uniformity and must be apportioned. From this assumed premise It is 
argued that death duties can not be shifted from the one on whom 
they first cast by law, and therefore they are direct taxes requiring 


Cas., 


apportionment, 
he fallacy is in the premise. It is true that in the income-tax cases 
the theory of certain economists by which direct and indirect taxes are 


classified with reference to the ability to shift the same was adverted 
to. But this disputable theory was not the basis of the conclusion of 
the court. The constitutional meaning of the word “ direct“ was the mat- 
ter decided. Considering that the constitutional rule of apportionment 
had its origin in the porpone to prevent taxes on persons solely because 
of their general ownership of property from being levied by any other 
rule than that of apportionment, two things were decided by the court: 
First, that no sound distinction existed between a tax levied on a per- 
son solely because of his general ownership of real property, and the 
same tax imposed solely because of his general ownership of personal 
property. Secondly, that the tax on the income derived from such 
roperty, real or personal, was the legal equivalent of a direct tax on 
he property from which said income was derived, and hence must be 
apportioned. These conclusions, however, lend no support to the con- 
tention that it was decided that duties, imposts, and excises, which are 
not the essential equivalent of a on property generally, real or per- 
sonal, solely because of its ownership, must be converted into direct 
taxes, because it is conceived that it would be demonstrated by a close 
analysis that they could not be shifted from the person upon whom 9 
first fall. The proposition now relied upon was considered and refut 
in Nicol v. Ames (173 U. S., 509, 515), where the court said: 

“The commands of the Constitution in this, as in all other respects, 
must be obeyed; direct taxes must be apportioned, while indirect taxes 
must be uniform throughout the United States. But while yieldin 
implicit obedience to these constitutional requirements it is no part o 
the duty of this court to lessen, impede, or obstruct the exercise of the 
taxing power by merely abstruse and subtle distinctions as to the par- 
ticular nature of a specified tax, where such distinction rests more upon 
the different theories of political economists than upon the practical 
nature of the tax itself. 

“In deciding npon the validity of a tax with reference to these re- 


quirements, no microscopic examination as to the purely economic or 
theoretical nature of the tax should be indulged in for the purpose of 
placing it in a category which would invalidate the tax. s a mere 


abstract, scientific, or economical problem, a rticular tax might 

ssibly be regarded as a direct tax, when a practical matter pertaining 
i the actual operation of the tax it might quite plainly appear to be 
indirect. Under such circumstances and while varying and disputable 
theories might be indulged as to the real nature of a tax, a court would 
not be justified, for the DRONE of invalidating the tax, in placing it in 
a class different from that to which its Lr cal results would consign 
it. Taxation is eminently practical, and is, in fact, brought to every 
man's door, and for the purpose of deciding upon its validity a tax 
should be rded in its actual, practical results, rather than with 
reference to those theoretical or abstract ideas whose correctness is the 
subject of dispute and contradiction among those who are experts in 
the science of political economy.“ 
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As further revealing the power of Congress under section 8 
of Article I to levy and collect taxes, I shall make reference to 
the case of Spreckels Sugar Refining Co. v. McClain (192 U. S., 
397). Under the twenty-seventh section of the act of June 13, 
1898, entitled “An act to provide ways and means for war ex- 
penditures, and for other purposes,” a tax was imposed on the 
gross annual receipts in excess of $250,000 of every person, firm, 
corporation, or company carrying on or doing the business of 
refining sugar. The Spreckels Sugar Refining Co. paid the taxes 
to the collector in Pennsylvania under protest and brought an 
action to recover the sum so paid. The validity of the statute 
was challenged on the ground that it was a direct tax and under 
the Constitution subject to the rule of apportionment. Mr. 
Justice Harlan delivered the opinion of the court, and in doing 
so said: 


The contention of the Government is that the tax is not a direct tax, 
but only an excise imposed by Congress under its power to lay and col- 
lect excises which shall be uniform throughout the United States. —— 
I, sec. 8.) Clearly the tax is not im upon gross annual receip 
property, but ouy in respect of the carrying on or doing the business of 
ronning sugar. t can not be otherwise regarded, because of the fact 

amount of tax is — amount of the gross 
annual receipts. The tax is defined in the act as “a special excise 
tax,” and therefore it must be assumed, for it is worth, that Congress 
has no se to exceed its powers under the Constitution, but only 
to exere the authority granted to it of laying and collecting excises. 

This genera! question has been considered SO many cases heretofore 
decided that we do not deem it necessary to consider it anew upon prin- 
ciple. It was held in Pacifie Insurance Co. v. Soule (7 Wall, 433) 
that the income tax imposed the ee act of June 30, 
1864, amended July 13, 1866 (13 Stat., 223; 14 Stat., 98), on the 
amounts. insured, renewed, and continued by 
the gross amounts of premiums pe on dividends, un 
sums, and income, was not a direct 3 t an excise duty or tax 7 
the mnog ef the Constitution ; eazie Bank v. Fenno (8 
553) that the statute then before the court which: required nat . 
banking associations, State banks, or State banking associations to pay 

a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of State bank notes paid out by 
Shem after a named date, did not in the sense of the 2 im- 


0. (23 
Wall., 3319 that the tax im on every 2 ot title to real 
estate was not a direct tax, but an Ce UB or excise, and was therefore 
Saeed Ths Sel, ted) ͤ oe renee bol et veo 
tat. upon ea e or Aia sell any products 
or merchandise at an exchange, board of trade, or other similar place, 
Mayr for present or future delivery, was not in the constitutional sense 
direet tax upon the business itself, but in effect “a duty or excise 
law. upon the privilege, opportunity,” or facility offered at — of 
trade or exchanges for the transaction of business mentioned in the 
act, which was “separate and apart from the business itself”; in 
Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 41, 81) that an inheritance or suc- 
cession tax was not a direct tax on property, as ordinarily wae hap raed 
but an excise levied on the trananaionlon or Race t of pr 
— by death; and in Patton v. Brady (184 U. 60s) that U the ta tax 
by the ‘act of June 13, 1898, upon tobacco, oe 2 
9 and sold for consumption Pe sale, was not a direct 2 
but an excise tax, which Congress could impose; that it was not “ 
tax upon propery as such, but upon certain kinds of property, having 
reference ir origin and intended use. 
In view of these and other decided eases, we can not hold that the 
i on the pee expressly with 2 to its “ carrying 
ing the business o 


often very difficult to be — in —— between ‘ae that are 
3 simply as excises. The 
grounds on which those judgments need not be restated or re- 
examined. It would subserve no useful p to do so. It must 
suffice now to say that they clearly negative idea that the tax here 
5 Is a direct one to be apportioned among the States according 
o num 
It is said that if regard be had to the decision in the income-tax 
cases, a different conclusion from that just stated must be reached. On 
the contrary, the precise question here was not intended to be decided 
in those cases. For, in the 3 of the rehearing of the income- tax 
eases, the Chief Justice said: “We have considered the act only in 
respect of the tax on income derived from real estate and from in- 
vested personal property, and have not commented on so much of it as 
bears on gains or profits from business, privil or employments in 
view of the E in which taxation on busi — privileges, or em- 
ployments has med the guise of an excise tax and been sustained 


as such.” 4458 . S., 601.) 


In the case of Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. (220 U. S., 107) the 
whole corporation tax was eE, and the court said: 


This tax, it is expressly stat is to be equivalent to 1 
the entire net income over and above $5,000" received from Pil — — 
during the year—this is the measure of the tax explicitly adopted 2 — 
the statute. The income is not limited to — as is received fro 


the — 
described, 9 — the tax is to 
be the income, with the deduction stated, received not o from prop- 
erty used in business, but from every source. This v 3 
of the tax Is strengthened when we note that as to organization 
the laws of 1 countries the amount of net income over and above 

$5,000 mel t received from business transacted and capital — 
28 in the United States, the Territories, Alaska, and the District 

‘olumbia. 


It is further th sections are con- 
as to 1 net income and requiring re- 

turns from those subject to the nder the second 9 the 
net income is to certain deductions fro gross 
income n the year “from sources; and 


all 
the return to be made to the collector of internal revenue under the 
3 is required to 3 the gross amount of the income re- 


property actively engaged fe the the Sesion. Th ied by the re of the 
act, as recta E — he ening of business, is sustained the reasoning 
in S o. v. McClain efi U. 3070, in which 
gross receipts —ů — of refining 
VVV 
Having thus interpreted the statute in conformity, as we believe, 
with the intention of Congress in passing it, we onset te consider 
whether, as thus construed, the statute is Sconstitn 

It is contended that it is not, certainly so far as the tax is measured 
by the income of bonds nontaxable under Federal statutes, and of 
municipal and State bonds beyond the Federal power of taxation. And 

so of real and —— estates, because as to such estates the tax is 
direc t, and so 5 o be apportioned according to population among 
the States. It Insisted that such must be the holding unless this 
court is p: red to reverse the income-tax cases decided under tbe act 
of 1894. 92 lock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 157 U. S., 429; S. C., 
158 U. S., 601.) 

The applicable provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
in this connection are found in Article I, section 8, clause 3 and in 
Article I, section 2. elause 3. and Article I, section 9. clause 4 

It was under the latter requirement as to 3 “of direct 
taxes according to population that this court in the Pollock case held 
the statute cf Z so4 to be unconstitutional. Upon the rehearing of the 
case Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, whe spoke for the court, summarizing 
the effect of the decision, said: 


or employmen 
taxation on business, 5 or . e has assumed the guise 
of an excise tax and has been sustai as such.” (158 U. S., 635.) 
And as to excise taxes, the Chief Justice said: 
We do not mean to say that an act laying by apportionment a direct 
tax on real estate or personal = perty, or the income thereof, might 
not alsoe lay excise taxes on bus , privileges, employments, and voca- 


tions” (p. 637). 

The Pollock case was before this court in Knowlton v. Moore. (178 

— 2 — 41. 80.) In that case this court sustained an excise tax upon 

transmission of property by inheritance. It was contended there, 
— 1 . that the case was ruled by the Pollock case, and of that case 
this court, speaking by sae present Chief Justice, said: 

“The issue presented in the Pollock case was s whether an income 
tax was direct within the meaning of the Constitution. conten- 
tions which the case invelved were ay 5 On the one hand, 
it was — that = capitation and taxes on land as such 
were di within the meaning of . 5 considered as a 
matter of first impression, and that previous adjudications had eon- 
strued the Constitution as having that import. On the other hand, it 
was asserted en in ag 7 7 direct taxes, in the constitutional sense, 
embraced not only taxes, but all one laid on real or personal prop- 
erty use of its 5 hich were equivalent to a Girect tex 
on such property, and it was 3 that the previous adjudications 
of 3 court = settled 3 to the * 

* * . 


“ Undoubtedly, in the e of the chin in the Pollock case it 
was said that a tax was direct within the constitutional sense the 
mere erroneous qualification of it as an excise or duty would not take 
it out of the constitutional requirement as to apportionment. But this 
language related to the subject matter under consideration, and was 
heed a statement that a tax which was in itself direct, because imposed 
pon. property perty solely by reason of its ownership could not be changea 
by a — — ee: the 8 of excise or duty. Here we are ed 
tax is a direct tax on operty which has at all times 
nes V a tax; that is, has ever been 
treated as a duty or excise, because of the particular -occasion which 
gives rise to its ada — 

Considering the . rule of apportlonment = its 
origin in the 5 to prevent taxes on persons solely because of their 
general orsono of property from being levied by any other rule 
than that of apportionment, two things were decided by the court: 
First, that no sound distinction existed between a tax 7 levied on a 
person psoe because of bis 3 ownership of real property and the 
same hms 5 eo of a= 8 ownership of personal 

income derived from such 

rebate. real or 7 oe the — equivalent of a direct tax on 
the property from which ‘said income was derived, hence must be 
apportioned. ‘These conclusions, however, lend no support to the con- 
tention that it was decided that duti en, imposts, a rey excises, which are 
not the essential equivalent of a on oN rty generally, real or 
poouak, solely because of its 5 must converted into direet 
taxes, because it is conceded that it wanid be demonstrated by a close 
. they could not be shifted from the person upon whom 
rst fell. 

‘The same view was taken of the Pollock case in th = subsequent case 
of 5 Sugar Refinisg Co. v. McClain (192 U. 397). 

e act now under consideration does not impose aisect taxation upon 
property solely because of its ownership, but the ta tax is within the class 

gress is authorized to lay and collect under Article I, section 
8, clause 1, of the Constitution, and described 1 as taxes, du anes, 
imposts, and ex cises, upon which the limita is that they shall be 
uniform . ont the United States. 

Within the category of indirect taxation, as we shall have further 
occasion 8 or — s embraced a tax upon business done in a corporate 
capacity, w is the og t matter of the tax imposed in the act 

de: Hock on —.— the tax there levied 

ape. fa nd because of its 
e dolne of basin case the tax not payable unless there be 
Haat aig Res 
2 


doing of business in a certain way. 
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It is unnecessary to enter upon an extended consideration of the 
technical meaning of the term “ excise.” It has been the subject matter 


of considerable discussion—the terms duties, imposts, and excises are 
generally treated as arrians $ the indirect forms of taxation contem- 
lated by the Constitution. s Mr. Chief Justice Fuller said in the 

ollock case (157 U. S., 557): 

“Although there have been from time to time intimations that there 
might be some tax which was not a direct tax nor included under the 
words ‘ duties, imposts, and excises,’ such a tax for more than 100 years 
of national existence has as yet remained undiscovered, notwithstanding 
the stress of particular circumstances has invited thorough investiga- 
tion into sources of revenue.” 

And in the same connection the late Chief Justice 3 the 
opinlon of the court in Thomas v. United States (192 U. S., 363), in 
speaking of the words duties, imposts, and excises,” sald: 

“We think that they were used comprehensively to cover customs 
and excise duties imposed on importation, consumption, manufacture, 
and sale of certain commodities, privile: particular business trans- 
actions, "vocations, occupations, and the like. 

Duties and 5 are terms commonly applied to levies laid by 
governments on the importations or exportations of commodities, Ex- 
cises are “taxes laid upon the manufacture, sale, or consumption of 
commodities within the country, upon licenses to pursue certain occu- 
8 8 upon corporate privileges.” (Cooley, Const. LIm., 7th 


‘The tax under consideration, as we have construed the statute, may 
be described as an excise upon the 3 privilege of do business 
in a corporate capacity, i. e., with the advantages which arises from 
corporate or quasi corporate organization, or when applied to insurance 
companies for doing the business of such companies. As was said in 
the Thomas case (192 U. S., 363, supra), the requirement to pay such 
taxes involved the exercise of Hr and the element of absolute 
and unavoidable demand is lacking. Its business is not done in the 
manner described in the statute; no tax is 3 

If we are correct in holding that this an excise tax, there is 
nothing in the Constitution requiring such tax to be apportioned accord- 
ing to population. (Pacific Ins. Co. v. Soule, 7 Wall, 433; egg tp on v. 
United States, 102 U. S., 586; Spreckels Sugar Refining Co. v. McClain, 
192 U. S., 397.) 

From time to time attention has been called by judges and 
lawyers to the point that section 8 of Article I proyided that 
Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to provide for the common defense and the 
general welfare; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States, particular attention be- 
ing called to the fact that the limitation as to uniformity does 
not include the word “taxes.” It has been intimated in some 
of the opinions that this left a third kind of tax which was not 
specifically limited to apportionment or uniformity. On the 
other hand, it has been argued—notably by Mr. Choate in the 
Pollock case—that the omission of the word “tax” as to uni- 
formity indicated that there was only one kind of tax, and that 
was the direct tax referred to in section 9, which tax would 
have to be levied by apportionment. It appears from an ex- 
amination of the debates that neither one of these contentions 
is supportable. On Saturday, August 25, Mr. McHenry and 
Gen. Pinckney made the following propositions: 

ld it be judged expedient by the Legislature of the United Stat 
tant ote or eae ports for collecting dafles and sopoia other then 
those ports of entrance and clearance already estab ished by the re- 
spective States, should be established, the Legislature of the United 

tates shall signify the same to the executives of the respective States, 
ascertaining the number of such ports judged necessary, to be laid by 
the said executives before the le slatures of the States at their next 
session; and the Legislature of the United States shall not have the 
power of fixing or establishing the particular ports for collecting duties 
or imposts in any State, except the legislature of such State shall neg- 
lect to fix and establish the same during their first session to be held 
after such notification by the Legislature of the United States to the 
executive of such State. 

All duties, imposts, and 5 or restraints made or 
laid by the Legislature of the United States shall be uniform and equal 
throughout the United States. 

These several propositions were referred to a committee com- 
posed of a member from each State. From this it would appear 
that the matter under consideration was not dealt with in 
connection with the power of Congress to levy taxes, but had ref- 
erence more particularly to the preference between the States. 
On August 28 Mr. Sherman, from the committee to whom these 
propositions were referred, made the following report, which 
was ordered to lie on the table: 

That there be inserted after the fourth clause of the seventh section, 
“Nor shall any regulation of commerce or revenue give preference to 
the ports of one State over those of another, or oblige vessels bound to 
or from any State to enter, clear, or pay duties in another, and all ton- 
nage, duties, imposts, and excises laid by the legislature shall be unt- 
form throughout the United States.” 

On August 31 the report of the grand committee of 11, made 
by Mr. Sherman, was taken up. On the question to agree to the 
following clause to be inserted after Article VII, section 4: 

Nor shall any regulation of commerce or revenue give preference to 
the ports of one State over those of another. 

This was agreed to nem. con. 

On the clause, “Or oblige vessels bound to or from any State to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another,” Mr. Madison thought the restric- 
tion would be inconvenient as in the River Delaware a vessel can not be 
required to make 5 80 below the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Fitzsimons admitted that it might be inconvenient, but 1 it 
would be a ter inconvenience to uire vessels bound to ila- 
delphia to enter below the jurisdiction of the State. Mr. Gorham and 
Mr Langdon contended that the Government would be so fettered by this 
clause as to defeat the good pu of the plan. They mentioned the 
situation of the trade of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the case 


Jenifer urged the necessity of the clause in the same 
On the question of agreeing to it, the vote was 8 to 2 in favor it. The 
word “tonnage” was struck out as comprehended in “duties.” On 
the question on the clause of the report “and all duties, imposts, and 
excises laid by the legislature shall uniform throughout the United 
States,” was agreed to nem. con. l 

On Tuesday, September 4, Mr. Brearly, from the committee 
of 11, made a partial report, as follows: 

1. The first clause of article 7, section 1, to read as follows: “ The 
legislature shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense and 
the general welfare of the United States.” 

On Friday, September 14, the record of debate shows, as 
follows: r 

Article I, section 8. The words “but all such duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States” were unani- 
mously annexed to the power of taxation. 

And thus there seems to have been merged in this one section 
the grant of the power to tax and the limitation, which limita- 
tion grew out of an entirely different purpose on the part of the 
framers of the Constitution than is commonly credited to them 
demonstrating to a certainty that the language “but all such 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States” was purposely meant to exclude taxes. The 
language of the record, “were unanimously annexed to the 
power of taxation,” I think, completely demolishes the conten- 
tion made by Mr. Choate, and altogether answers the sugges- 
tioi made in some of the opinions that there is a third kind of 
taxation not defined. 

We come now to a definite consideration of the particular bill 
pending, the object of which is to make subject to taxation all 
individuals, partnerships, and firms with respect to their doing 
business. It must be understood at the outset that no tax is 
levied on the income or the amount of the income. This bill 
simply taxes the doing of business, and then, in a homely sort 
of way, says that the amount of the tax shall be equivalent to 
1 per cent upon the entire net income over and above $5,000 
received from all sources during each year. We need not dis- 
guise the proposition that it is formulated on the same basis 
as the corporation tax, section 38 of an act of Congress ap- 
proved August 5, 1909, which reads: 

Sec. 38. That every corporation, joint-stock company, or association, 
fl payee for profit and haying a capital stock represented by shares, 
and every insurance company, now or hereafter organized under the 
laws of the United States or any State or Territory of the United 
States or under the acts of Congress applicable to Alaska or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or now or hereafter organized under the laws of any 
fore country and engaged in business in any State or Territory of 
the United States or in Alaska or in the District of Columbla, shail be 
subject to pay annually a special excise tax with respect to carrying 
on or doing business by such corporation, joint-stock company, or asso- 
ciation, or insurance COPSD ARTs Sat Vasant to 1 per cent upon the entire 
net income over and above $5, received by it from all sources durin 
such year, exclusive of amounts received by it as dividends upon 8 
of other corporations, 3 companies or associations, or insur- 
ance companies subject to the tax hereby Imposed; or if organized 
under the laws of any foreign comig, upon the amount of net income 
over and above $5, receiyed by it from business transacted and cap- 
ital invested within the United States and its Territories, Alaska, and 
the District of Columbia during such year, exclusive of amounts so 
received by it as dividends upon stock of other corporations, joint-stock 
companies or associations, or insurance companies subject to the tax 
hereby imposed. 

The corporation tax did not attempt to say what was the 
doing of business by a corporation, because we all understand 
that a corporation, with a few unimportant exceptions, is not 
organized except for the purpose of doing business. In its 
application for a charter, wherever it is made, and in its 
grant it is always described as being incorporated for the 
doing of some certain business, and therefore evidence of the 
fact that it is doing business is incontestibly established by 
its corporate charter. 
fact that corporations, to a large extent, took the place of part- 
nerships and firms. Indeed, we have only to recur to the fact 
that when the Constitution was adopted there were only four cor- 
porations in the United States, whereas now there are two hun- 
dred and seventy-odd thousand; so that the defense of the cor- 
poration tax was rather a defense of the exception than of the 
general rule. 

This tax, it is expressly stated, is to be with respect to the 
carrying on or doing business by certain corporations and asso- 
ciations, and is to be equivalent to 1 per cent of the entire net 
income over and above $5,000 received by all persons during such 
year. This is the measure of the tax explicitly adopted by the 
law. ‘The income is not limited to receipts from property as 
such, strictly speaking, but it is expressly declared that the tax 
shall be upon the entire net income above $5,000 from all 
sources, excluding the amount received from any firm or co- 


We are all quite well aware of the . 
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partnership if the special excise tax of 1 per cent imposed by 
this act has been paid by any corporation, joint-stock company 
or association, or insurance company from which the income is 
received. 

Under this act there arose the case of Flint v. Stone Tracy 
Co. (220 U. S., 107), in which, in a number of appeals, almost 
every phase of the law and its interpretation was presented. 
The case was elaborately briefed and argued by very eminent 
counsel for the Government and for the appellants. It is 
notable that in the brief of Mr. William D. Guthrie and Mr. 
Victor Morawitz, who were representing the appellee in No, 410, 
they had this to say, which is particularly pertinent to the 
validity of the pending bill: 

A tax upon income derived from the carrying on or doing business 
B an excise and not a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitu- 

on. 

Commenting further, Mr. Guthrie, who had had an intimate 
and close association with the Pollock case, made this sig- 
nificant statement, on the question of the constitutionality of 
the pending bill: s 

The constitutional provisions conferring upon Con the 
impose taxes make no distinction between corporations and in 
Indeed, corporations are not mentioned in the Constitution. 

The distinguishing feature of the corporation-tax law as an 
exercise of the power to levy an excise upon the doing of busi- 
ness is this: In nearly all of the cases prior to that time, par- 
ticularly in the Spreckels case, the gross receipts were neces- 
sarily the result of the carrying on of the business the doing of 
which was taxed, while in the corporation-tax act for the first 
time this language was employed. Leaving out unnecessary 
parts, the act says: 

Every corporation, joint-stock company, or association organized for 

rofit shall be subject to pay annually a special excise tax with res 

o the carrying on or doing of business by such corporation, joint-stock 

company, or association or insurance Shove f bs ihe to 1 per cent 
* the entire net income over and above $5, received by it from 
all sources during such year. 

It was earnestly contended by the very able counsel in the 
case that the only way in which the constitutionality of the law 
could be sustained was to limit that portion of it to such income 
as was derived from the actual carrying on of the business 
taxed. That was one of the yery sharp contentions in the case. 
Mr. Justice Day, who delivered the opinion of the court, dis- 
poses of that contention as follows: 

This tax, it is expressly stated, is to be equivalent to 1 per cent of 
the entire net income over and above $5,000 received from all sources 
during the year. This is the measure of the tax explicitly adopted by 
the statute. The income is not limited to such as is received from 
property used in the business, strictly speaking, but is expressly de- 
clared to be upon the entire net income above $5,000 from all sources, 
excluding the amounts received as dividends on stock in other corpora- 
tions, £ nt-stock companies, or associations or insurance companies, also 
subject to the tax. In other words, the tax is imposed upon the doing 
of business of the character described, and the measure of the tax is to 
be the income, with the deductions stated, received not only from the 
property used from business but from every source. This view of the 
measure of the tax is strengthened when we note that as to organiza- 
tions under the laws of foreign countries the amount of the net income 
over and above $5,000 includes that received from business transacted 
and capital invested in the United States, the Territories, Alaska, and 
the District of Columbia. 

It has been contended since the decision in this case of Flint 
v. Stone-Tracy Co. that the validity of the act was vindicated 
on the ground that it was a tax upon the doing of business 

through a corporate charter, and that therefore an act levying 
a similar tax on individuals can not be sustained. The error, 
however, in this construction of the Flint case is, I think, just 
here: In the case of a corporation it is almost a conclusive pre- 
sumption that they are carrying on business because they would 
close up if they did not. They make their application, setting 
forth the fact that they wish to carry on business, receive a 
charter which empowers them to do this, and on the very face 
of the thing the proof is conclusive that they are doing business. 
The real meaning of the Flint case as to any distinctions be- 
tween corporations and individuals was that Congress had a 
right to select a class such as corporate businesses and tax the 
doing of business and measure the tax by the net income from 
whatever source derived. 

Now, coming to the provision of the pending bill, it is only 
necessary to say that it is in the precise terms and language 
of the corporation-tax act. Practically the only question raised 
on the face of the bill is the one as to what will be held to be 
“ carrying on business,” and the author of the bill in defining the 
word “business” adopted the definition which the Supreme 
Court in the case of Flint v. Stone-Tracy Co. used. Mr. Justice 
Day, writing for the court, said: 


It remains to consider whether these corporations are en in 
business. ‘‘ Business” is a very comprehensive term and embraces 
everything about which a person can be employed. (Black’s Law Dic- 
tionary, 158. citing People v. Commissioner of Tax 23 N. Y., 242, 
.) “hat which occupies the time, attention, and labor of men for 
a Purpose of a livelihood or profit.” (Bouvier's Law Dictionary, Vol. 
„ P- N 


er to 
viduals. 


We think it is clear that corporations organized for the purpose of 
doing business and actually engaged in such activities as leasing 


erty, collecting rents, managing office buildings, making investments of 
rofits, or leasing ore lands and collectin royalties, managing wharves, 
ividing profits, and in some cases investing the surplus are engaged in 
business within the meaning of this statute and in the capacity neces- 
sary to make such organizations subject to the law. 


The word “business” is not an obscure one and not without 
meaning in the law. It has been the subject of adjudication 
and legislation for hundreds of years. Going for a moment to 
the English authorities, we find that in 15 Chancery Division 
Mr. Justice Jessel, master of rolls, gave an opinion in the case 
of Smith v. Anderson which rather learnedly discusses the 
meaning of the word “ business”: 


As regards the only point which is not elaborately discussed in Sykes 
v. Beadon, the mean of the word “ business,” I must say in a few 
words. In Sykes v. don the only point had to consider was 
whether it was an association formed for the purpose of gain. The sup- 

distinction between an association formed for the pu of 

gain and an association formed for the purpose of 3 upon itself a 
usiness having for its object the purpose of gain was not there argued, 
but it has argued since, and I have given an opinion on it which 
I will repeat. First, what is the meaning of “any other business 
Now, “ business“ itself is a word of large and indefinite import. I have 
before me the last edition of Johnson's Dictionary, edited by Dr. Latham 
and there the first meaning given of it is “ Sap oyment, transaction of 
airs”; the second, “an affair”; the third, “subject of business, 
affair, or object which engages the care.” Then there are some other 
meanings,-and the sixth is “ something to be transacted.” The seventh 
ee ent Nee fue to be done.” Then taking the last edition of 


rofiit or improvement.“ That is to say, any- 
abor of a man for th 
It is a word of extensive use and indefi- 


forcing claims and settlin g members and 
executors of deceased members, and otherwise, have thought fit to de- 
termine that no company. association, or partnership consisting of more 


than 20 persons shall formed for the purpose of carrying on any 
business that has for its object the acquisition of gain by he company 
or its members, unless tered under the act. And I think it has 


done that by language which does not admit of me reasonable doubt. 
It is unn to refer to authorities to show that ‘business’ has 
a more extensive signification than ‘trade.’ The earlier bankrupt acts 
did not embrace farms; but it was never doubted that farming was a 
‘business,’ though not a ‘trade.’ Banking is not strictly a trade. 
Where land comes to a number of persons by operation of law they can 
not be said to be partne and they may, 1 with the set 
farm it. But when we find an association like this, which is rende 

illegal by an act of Parliament, can not take notice of the agree- 
ment under which they become tehants, for the pu of establishing 
a right in a court of law, or hold that the occupation by one of their 

is an occupation all the 


Tou can not 
except by 5 on some busi- 

a company or 
n he must form it for the 


are man 
called a 


for commercial purposes, woul to carry on a business 
because he let the offices as such; but suppose a company was formed 
for the purpose of buying a building, or leasing a house, to be divided 
into offices, and to be let out, should not we say, if that was the ob- 
ject of the company, that the company was carrying on business for the 
urpose of letting offices, or was an office-letting company, trying it by 
Phe use of ordinary colloquial language? The same observation may be 
made as a single individual buying or. selling land, with this 
addition, that he may make it a business, and then it is a question of 
continuity. A man occasionally buys and sells land, as many land- 
owners do, and nobody would say he was a land jobber or dealer in 
land, but if a man made it his particular business to buy and sell land 
m oe profit, he would be designated as a land jobber or dealer in 
an 

When you come to an association or company formed for a purchase 
ou say at once that it is a business, because there you have that 
rom which you would infer continuity; it is formed to do that and 
nothing else, and, therefore, at once you would say that the company 
carri on a business. So, in the ordinary case of investments, & man 
who has money to invest invests his money, and he mar: occasionall 
sell the investments and buy others, but he is not carrying on a busi- 


Marca 18, 


ou have an association formed or where an 
continuous oceu 8 business of his life to 
as 


ness. But when 
vidual makes it h 

and sell securiti 
and nobody doubts for a moment that he is 
if a company is formed for doing the very same 


em 

limited powers—I should say there can be no 
are carrying on a business, whether you call it a iness o 
ment or a ness of dealing In securities, or, as in the case 
me, 1 — the business of investment and the business of dealing in 
securities. 


In Ninth Blatchford, in the case of In re Alabama & Chatta- 
nooga Railroad Co. (p. 397), the court had occasion to consider 
the meaning of the term “carrying on business,” and Justice 
Woodruff has this to say: : 


In its broadest sense the term “ business" includes nearly all the 
affairs in which either an individual or a corporation can be actors. 
Indulgence in pleasure, participation in domestic enjoyment, and en- 
fasonat în the offices of merely personal religion may be exceptions 
n the case of an individual. But the employment of means to secure 


or provide for these would, to him, be a business; and, to a corpora- 


tion, these exceptions can have no application. The conduct of any 
and all of the affairs of a corporation is business. then, the 
doing of any acts whatever pertaining to the affairs of a railroad cor- 
ration constitute “carrying on business,” in the sense of the act? 
as the term “ carrying on business the same meaning as “ transact- 
ing any of its business ? If the necessities or interests of a railroad 
company require that an agent should be sent to a timber region to 
rehase or otherwise procure—e. g., by cutting, sawing, etc.—materials 
‘or its su ctare, is that carrying on business there? If it send 
an agent or agents to a ay: the center of capital, to negotiate its 
bonds and raise er in aid of the construction of its road, and such 
be continued for that p and for receiving su t re- 
mittances and making of interest or other Indebtedness at an 


already su ted, but by What, upon the words themselves, should be 
. — their proper interpretation, to 

negative. There are in ing 
which are merely incidental and which ma i ý 
acted elsewhere than at the place where the business—that which is 
the real design and purpose or object in view—is located, and such 
transactions may be of such oe Sy? or even dally occurrence as to 
require an agency of considerable duration. It would seem to me 
pors unjust and unreasonadle to regard such transactions as carry- 
— on a 


siness in the sense of the law. “Carrying on business" 
— to which such transactions tend and 
not to the incidental transactions themselves. Thus the business of a 


. 
er it. 
may from a distance advise therein, give rules or directions to other 


struct 


I do not undertake to determine, nor would I, to what extent 
the courts would construe the language of this bill or to say 
what activities would be sufficient to bring the conduct of an 
individual within the term “carrying on business.” I could 
not give you a concrete illustration and say thus and so will be 
the standard, any more than I uld if we had a bill pending 
which provided that no person should make fraudulent dispo- 
sition of his property and you should give me a ease and ask me 
whether or not that would come within the meaning of “ fraudu- 
lent disposition of property.” We are not employing new words. 
This word is as old as jurisprudence itself and has been used to 
measure the activities of each generation according to the exi- 
gencies and developments of that generation. I am not pre- 
pared to deny or affirm that Andrew Carnegie, standing, with 
his face all aglow, in front of his blast furnaces—the stocky 
little Scotchman, tense with uncontrollable ambition and en- 
ergy—would be any different in the eyes of the law than An- 
drew Carnegie, his face white with the student's pallor, look- 
ing at the parchment which represents his four hundred mil- 
lions of bonds. [Applause.] In other words, I am not pre- 
pared to say what this generation will fix as the standard of 
doing business. His bonds stand for the stupendous value of 
what is his property. He has a potential interest and a partial 
control over the destiny of a great and gigantic enterprise. 
Under the terms of the mortgage, I have no doubt, the bond- 
holders, under certain exigencies, might meet and to a large 
extent extend or withdraw the power and influénce of the com- 
pany. In nearly all instances, the sale of shares of stock to a 
considerable extent went with the bonds. That share owner- 
ship, reaching from the sovereignty of the shareholder into the 
complicated machinery of the company, enables them to press 
the mainsprings of action and make the wheels go round. Will 
we say that this is doing business? Will we refuse to say that 
it is doing business because it is done with more ease and facil- 
ity, and leaves more time for leisure, and represents economy 
in time and work? In the notable case of Hardware Co. v. 
Manufacturing Co. (86 Tex., 143), Mr. Justice Stayton had 


Ss to consider the meaning of the word “business,” and 
said: 


“ Business ” is defined to be “that which bustes, or that which occu- 
ples the time, attention, or labor of one as his principal concern, 
whether for, a longer or for a shorter time; employment; occupation.” — 
Webster. Business is a word of large 81 cation, and denotes the 
employment or occupation in which a person is engaged to procure a 
living. rd v. Chaffee, 2 „ 5 

Tt is the synonym of employment, signifying that which occuples 
the time. attention, and labor of men for the purpose of a livelihood 
or profit. (Martin v. The State, 59 Ala., 36.) 

The corporation making the N In question was a private 
trading corporation the business of which consisted in buying and sell- 
ing for profit in the ordinary course of mercantile business. That was 
ts business within the meaning of the statute, and when that 
without intent to resume, the business no longer existed, and no con- 
tract thereafter made could be essential to the transaction of—the do- 
ing of—that business. 

The mere act of paying or securing an indebtedness can never become 
a business. 


In the case of Brauetigam v. Edwards (38 N. J., Eq.) the 
court had occasion to consider the meaning of the term busi- 
ness, and in doing 80 spoke as follows: 


Besides, business does not mean stock, or machinery, or capital and 
the like. While business can not be done without these. In commercial 
language it is as distinct from them as labor Is from capital. In speak- 
ing of the business that may be done by a merchant. banker. or rail- 
road 9 the mind does not contemplate or dwell upon the ehar- 
acter or quality of the means used, but of the operations, whether great 
or small, complex or simple, numerous or few, for one or the other of 
these conditions may arise from much or little stock or capital. In 
other words, “business” does not mean dry s, nor cash, nor fron 
rails and coaches. Business is not these lifeless and dead things, but 
the activities in which they are employed. When in motion. then the 
owners are said to be in business, and then it is that merchants and 
others speak of the profits of the business. 


In People v. The Commissioner of Taxes (123 N. Y., 244) the 
court considered briefly the meaning of the word “ business,” 
and used the following language: 

The word “ business embraces everything about which a person can 
be employed, and the sum is “invested " whenever its amount is repre- 
sented by anything but money. No conclusion can be arrived at fn this 
ense D e Snel the precise lexicographical meaning of these terms. 
The tute is be interpreted, therefore, by the light to be obtained 
from its general scope and tenor, from other statutes in pari materia, 
and from a consideration of the evils and abuses at which it was aimed. 

Reference has been made to the case of Zonne v. Minneapolis 
Syndicate (220 U. S.) as an authoritative definition of what 
would be considered by the court as the doing of business. In 
that case a statement of the facts will clear the question of any 
doubt. Mr. Justice Day said: 


The case presents a peculiarity of corporate organization and r- 
not involved in the case ided. The Minneapolis Syndi- 


the 
M. 


d 
papoa of the corporation shall be to hold the title to the 
a 


J ' 
and to distribute among them from time to time the rentals that accrue* 


now 
the demise of the pro 
not engaged in doing 
wholly parted with control and management of the property; its sole 
authority was to hold the title subject to the lease for 130 years, to 
receive and distribute the rentals which might accrue under the terms 
of the lease, or the proceeds of any sale of the land if it should be 
sold. The corporation had practically gone out of business in connec 
tion with the property, and had disqualified itself by the terms of re- 
organization from any activity in respect to it. We are of opinion that 
the corporation was not doing business in wise as to make ft 
subject to the tax imposed by the act of 1909. 


This revenue-raising power was vested in Congress by the 
Constitution, and three-fourths of its vitality has been sub- 
tracted from it in the Pollock case, and upon this ground, if 
upon no other, we would have the right, if we chose to do so, 
to pass a plain, direct income tax, and appeal to the eourt to 
reconsider the opinion which reversed the traditions of a hun- 
dred years, and ask them to restore to us, as the revenue-raising 
branch of this Government, the power which was intended to be 
written there in aid of the crumbling ruins of the old Confed- 
eration, which had failed on account of it. [Applause.] 
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And let me suggest in that connection one other consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have time to conclude his remarks. * 


The CHAIRMAN. The time is under the control of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne]. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will not object to that if the time be charged 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr., Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman desire? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Take plenty of time. [Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLETON. I think if you will give me 20 or 30 
minutes, I can conclude. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLETON. I was about to say that there is one other 
consideration in connection with that clause of the Constitution. 
Generally speaking, the Federal Government is without police 
power. I believe the question came up the other day that all 
of the police power of the Government, so far as it affected 
interstate commerce, was conferred upon the Government by 
the section giving it exclusive control of interstate commerce. 
We know what the general exercise of the police power of the 
States is. We know how frequently it is invoked, how neces- 
sary it is to the life and welfare and the betterment of the 
State. We know that it is always invoked for the general wel- 
fare of the State. Now, this clause of the Constitution, how- 
ever it was carved out, or by whatever processes or vicissitudes 
of debate, the fact remains that it says that Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, and imposts. For what 
purpose? In order to pay the debts. And for what other pur- 
pose? To provide for the common defense and the general 
welfare, 

In other words, in terms, in this particular section of the 
Constitution, as in no other section, the police power is written 
in the face of section 8 of Article I. 

So that the purposes which Congress may tax for are the 
same purposes which a State may tax for to promote its general 
welfare and provide for its general health and security. 

I have thus discussed these particular decisions of the court, 
this particular history, and the varying influences they may 
have on your mind as to the true meaning of section 8, Article I. 
I shall, if I can, make myself clear. I believe that Congress 
has the right to tax the incomes of this country if it can do so 
through the apportionment branch of the Constitution, or if it 
can do so through the excise branch of the Constitution. I be- 
lieve the time will come when on this floor men will rise and 
say that the test of a direct tax is a tax which may be appor- 
tioned, and that no other tax can be a direct tax. Because, if 
the power to tax which is vested in this Government by that pro- 
vision of the Constitution is to remain a vital thing, the doc- 
trine of apportionment, except as to capitation and land, is 
bound to be a foredoomed failure. 

So that the Constitution, intending to give us the power, and 
only providing two ways in which the power should be exer- 
cised, we must not get it into our heads that incomes are exempt 
from taxation. I know friends of mine and associates time and 
again have repeated to me, “ Yes; but you can not tax incomes,” 
never thinking that they might be in tke transmutations of 
wealth and the development of history the great source of taxa- 
tion, and that the Constitution never meant to inhibit the taxa- 
tion of income, but only provided that if you levied direct 
taxes you must go by apportionment, and if you taxed by ex- 
cise, imposts, or duties, you must go by uniformity. That being 
so, this bill in question provides for the taxation of the doing 
of business, with reference to the carrying on of business, taxing 
the doing of business, and measuring the tax by the equivalent 
of 1sper cent above an income of $5,000. 

It has been said to me on the floor and elsewhere that this is 
simply another way of trying to reach the income. I say, so 
far as I am concerned and upon my own responsibility, that as 
far as I can make it a way constitutionally to reach the in- 
come I shall support it all the more heartily. [Applause.] I 
would not mask the thing, I would not share in an effort to 
do indirectly what the Constitution has forbidden to do di- 
rectly. If there were such a law, that incomes for some reason 
had been sanctified beyond the power of taxation, I would not 
undertake to do in this manner what ought not to be done in 
any other manner. This is as subject to the power of this Goy- 
ernment to tax as any other character or class of property. The 
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only thing that has happened is that the power of the Govern- 
ment to tax unchallenged for 100 years was suddenly struck 
down by the decision of the court, and by that means these 


great resources of wealth were made exempt from the taxing 
power of the Government, and I say—either through the excise 
arm of the Government, by levying upon the doing of business 
and measuring it according to the income, or by the plain re- 
versal of the Pollock case—there must come back into the 
power of the Government the full authority, the full strength, 
and the full vitality of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution. 
[Applause.] 

Let us consider for a moment what has happened in the 
change of business in this country. In 1798 there were a little 
more than 3,000,000 people, and, according to the report of Mr. 
Franklin, nine-tenths of the people were engaged in agriculture. 
There were four corporations in existence when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. To-day we have 270,202 corporations whose 
income-is in excess of $5,000 annually. These have an aggre- 
gate capital stock of $57,886,430,519.04, a bonded and other in- 
debtedness of $30,717,336,008.84, and an aggregate net income of 
$3,360,250,642.65. Allowing for inflated capitalization, which we 
all know exists, let us consider the character of this colessal 
wealth. 

It is corporate; it is distributed in shares, and as such it is 
the surest guaranty of the inviolability of the right of private 
property. Look at it from an even broader standpoint and con- 
sider it in connection with the nations of the earth. It means 
the ownership of American yalues in other countries, and it - 
means the ownership by Americans of the values of other coun- 
tries. Our bonds and stocks are in English, French, and Ger- 
man markets and are owned by the citizens and subjects of 
those countries. The bonds and stocks of other countries are in 
our markets and are owned by our citizens. All of this is dis- 
tinetly collective ownership. It tends strongly and inevitably 
to unite in an inseparable industrial alliance and to bring into 
common interest the welfare of the nations made interdependent 
by this class of owership. I had almost said that it was upon 
this silent and resistless knitting together of the interests of 
the human race we can rely more than upon arbitration for the 
peace of the world. 

What are the other kinds of wealth in our country? How do we 
judge of this wealth? How do we estimate the thrift and enter- 
prise of the people of our country? Over against this corporate 
wealth, over against this collective and colossal empire of prop- 
erty, let us set off that distinctly individualistic ownership, that 
naked individualism for which agriculture stands. The estimated 
value of farm products for the year 1911 is $8,417,000,000. This 
is the gross value of farm products, without subtracting the 
cost of production. No estimate has been made of the cost of 
this production, but I dare say, if we subtracted from the gross 
figure $8,417,000,000, it would bring the net value of farm prod- 
ucts not very far from the figure $3,360,250,642.65, which was 
the net income of corporate or collective property. The esti- 
mated value of the corn crop is $1,700,000,000 for the year 1911. 
The estimated value of the cotton crop is $775,000,000. The esti- 
mated value of the hay crop is $700,000,000. The estimated 
value of the wheat crop is $600,000,000. The estimated value of 
the oats crop is $380,000,000. The estimated value of the potato 
crop is $213,000,000; and yet only two of these—corn and cot- 
ton—exceed the net income of all the corporations in one State, 
ne State of New York, which was $689,000,000, in round num- 

ers. 

The corn crop, which as a wealth producer is practically equal 
to the combined values of the cotton, wheat, and oats crop, is 
$1,700,000,000, and yet the net income of the corporations of 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York together equal 
$1,672,000,000, or practically these four States yield in the net 
income of their corporations as much as the great wealth-pro- 
ducing crop of the Nation. 

Thus we have, on the one hand, the great collective owner- 
ship of property represented by these 270,000 corporate agencies, 
and, on the other hand, the distinctly individualistic ownership 
of the farm represented by this gross income of $8,417,000,000, 

What has taken place in the miracle of a hundred years? 
What energies haye burst out from that little fringe on the 
Atlantic and spread countless contrivances and multiplied bene- 
fits of civilization toward the Pacific slope? What transmuta- 
tions haye taken place in industrialism, where collectivism, 
through this vast corporate development with its myriad agen- 
cies, have taken the place of the old individualism? What 
changes have taken place in the cities? A man in New York 
owns 20 by 80 feet on Broadway. He builds a 30-story build- 
ing. Is he in the real-estate business? Is his income from the 
land? Does the revenue come from real estate? To be sure 
it rests upon that foundation, but he reaches up into the 
heavens and captures the atmosphere, boxes it up, frescoes it, 
and sells it day by day as merchandise, the income from which 
enriches him and enables him to carry all his burdens. [Ap- 
plause.] Is this doing business? Is that a direct tax on land 
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the simple, raw earth and the tilling of the fields? The old 
doctrine was that a direct tax was one which you could not 
shift, but in a nation in which every person produces a surplus 
of some sort every tax is shiftable except a poll tax. If we 
expect to tax the wealth of this country as we ought to tax it, 
we must revitalize to its full vigor section 8 of Article I. 

We must not stand paralyzed in front of the impeding infiu- 
ence of the Pollock case, or fearful in front of a man who says, 
as a bondholder, that he is not taxable. [Loud applause.] I 
claim that we have a right to reach through these various arms 
of section 8 as to duties, imposts, and excises and tap the wealth 
of this country and bring it to the support of the Government. 
We have a right to reach out and turn this wealth into the 
channels which will lead to a common treasury. It was this 
supreme power of taxation that was lodged with us through and 
under section 8. It must not be allowed to atrophy under dis- 
couraging decisions. It must not be allowed to wither up by 
the abandonment of its power. 

I remember the speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonowortH], in which he said, in substance, that if 95 per cent 
of the people of this country were exempted under this bill, be- 
cause it taxed only incomes in excess of $5,000, I would criticize 
it, too. If this 95 per cent of the people to whom he referred 
paid no other tax, I could share with him this criticism of the 
bill. But he does not forget, I am sure, that for all of these 
years the 95 per cent, whom he says will be exempted under this 
bill, have been paying taxes and are now paying it with the 
food they eat and the clothes they wear under the indirect 
system. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHARP. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr, LITTLETON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP. Is it not also true that the remaining 5 per 
cent only own vastly more property than the 95 per cent that 
would be exempt, under this act? 

Mr. LITTLETON. I would imagine that would be very 
accurate. But one other thing. My own State, New York, the 
State of Pennsylvania, and States powerful in wealth and in- 
fluence and riches and accumulation, I do not think are unjust. 
I believe, so far as they know and understand the application 
of the taxing laws, they would not be willing to impose a bur- 
den upon those less able to bear them. I have heard people 
say, and they haye said, that this tax would be paid, if it were 
an income tax, by Pennsylvania, New York, and the richer 
States of the East. While this may be partially true, I would 
remind them that for a hundred years the West and South have 
been paying the inscrutable and unseen contribution of a tariff 
system which is so mixed up with our revenue raising that we 
are compelled to raise a disturbance before we can raise revenue. 
[Loud applause.] I stand for this proposition more enthusi- 
astically than for any other. I would divorce, as soon as I 
could, without disturbing the structure of business in this coun- 
try, the raising of revenue from the favoritism and protection 
of manufactures. [Applause.] My friends upon the Republican 
side, if I differ from you radically upon any question it is be- 
cause of the fact that your protective-tariff system has encour- 
aged you to deny the authority and power of this Government 
under section 8 of Article I to get revenue; because of the fact 
that you have pulled the Government into a complicated alliance 
with business; because of the fact that you took the great 
reyenue-raising power of levying imposts necessary to procure 
the revenues for the Government and turned it over to the 
private individual, who was made the beneficiary of your sys- 
tem, and the Government lost the revenue and the individual 
proceeded to tax through the cost of his wares and goods for 
his own profit. [Loud applause.] I would not undertake with 
one blow to destroy the industrial structure of our country, for 
I am at all times a conservative man, whether you call me a 
Democrat, a reactionary Republican, or a Progressive. 

On that subject let me say in passing that my conservatism 
goes back to the structure of this Government, and I would not 
let violent hands be laid upon it any more than upon the ark 
of the covenant; but as to all economic questions I hold my 
mind open for the morrow, until a new miracle of civilization 
shall present itself and require a different treatment. 

I make one plea in conclusion. There has been an effort to 
array the West against the East and the East against the West. 
I count that man as much an enemy to the progress of his 
country who sets them at each other's throats as I would count 
the man who blindly fomented the strife between the North 
and the South in 1860. There should be industrial peace be- 
tween the East and the West. They should mutually cooperate 
here and elsewhere for the equalization of the burdens of taxa- 
tion to be borne by the whole country. 
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My friends, it may be too much to predict, and yet I feel 
that the time will come when we shall rescue this Government 
from its complicated alliance with business on the one hand 
and from its complicated alliance with labor on the other; from 
its alliance with individuals of one class and another, and that 
we may be able to restore it to that rarer, higher, and purer 
atmosphere where it will stand with its feet firmly resting 
upon the Constitution and with its arms extended, protecting the 
life, the liberty, and the happiness of all the people of the 
Nation. [Prolonged applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BURLESON haying 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 4623. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 2243. An act to correct the military record of John L. 
O'Mara and grant him an honorable discharge; 

S. 3873. An act for the relief of Lewis F. Walsh; 

S. 2194. An act to amend section 2288 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to homestead entries; 

S. 5072. An act to establish a fog signal and additional quar- 
ters at Point Loma Light Station, San Diego, Cal.; 

S. 5074. An act to authorize the improvement of Santa Barbara 
Light Station, Cal., including a fog signal and a keeper’s dwelling; 

S. 318. An act to provide for the acquisition of a site and the 


i erection of a public building thereon at Newcastle, Wyo.; 


S. 4493. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Thermopolis, in the 
State of Wyoming; 

S. 406. An act for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
pupue building thereon at Vermilion, in the State of South 
Dakota ; re 

S. 407. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Madison, S. Dak.; 

S. 954. An act for the acquisition of a site on which to erect 
a public building at Gilmer, Tex.; 

S. 3831. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Denton, Tex.; 

S. 4042. An act to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at New Braunfels, Tex.; 

S. 1175. An act to authorize the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion of a public building at Astoria, Oreg. ; 

S. 1712. An act to provide for the purchase of a site for 
erection of a public building thereon at Oregon City, Oreg.; 

S. 4572. An act to designate Walhalla, Nethe, and St. John, 
in the State of North Dakota, subports of entry, and to extend 
the privileges of the first section of the act of Congress approved 
June 10, 1880, to said subports; 

S. 4004. An act to authorize the use of the funds of certain 
Northern Cheyenne Indians; 

S. 4488. An act authorizing the setting aside of a tract of 
land for a school site and school farm on the Yuma Indian 
Reservation, in the State of California; 

S. 4999. An act for the relief of Francis M. Malone; 

S. 4222. An act to increase the limit of cost of the public 
building at Moundsville, W. Va.; 

S. 2698. An act increasing the cost of erecting a post-oflice 
building at Plainfield, N. J.; 

S. 4245. An act to increase the limit of cost of the additions to 
the public building at Salt Lake City, Utah; 

S. 3716. An act for the erection of a public building at St. 
George, Utah; 

S. 4619. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon in the city of Franklin, 
State of Pennsylvania ; e, 

S. 4520. An act for the relief of Catherine Grimm; 

S. 408. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Canton, in the State of 
South Dakota; > 

S. 4753. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the final disposition of the affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in the Indian Territory,.and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 137); 

S. 1752. An act to provide for the erection of a public buil 
at Eureka, Utah; 8 

S. 4585. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
on a site already acquired at South Bethlehem, Pa.; 

S. 410. An act to provide for the acquisition of a site on 
which to erect a public building at Milbank, S. Dak.; 
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S. 876. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Bellefourche, in the 
State of South Dakota; 

S. 100. An act to carry into effect the findings of the military 
board of officers in the case of George Ivers, administrator ; 

S. 2414. An act for the relief of Rittenhouse Moore; 

S. 317. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Sundance, in the State 
of Wyoming; 

S. 3225. An act providing when patents shall issue to the pur- 
chaser or heirs of certain lands in the State of Oregon; 

S. 2014. An act for the relief of George Owens, John J. Brad- 
ley, William M. Godfrey, Rudolph G. Ebert, Herschel Tupes, 
William H. Sage, Charles L. Tostevin, Alta B. Spaulding, and 
Grace E. Lewis; 

S. 4655. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Franklin, in the State 
of New Hampshire; 

S. 5207. An act to provide an American register for the 
steamer Oceana; 

S. 4734. An act for the relief of Mary G. Brown and others; 

S. 5255. An act increasing the compensation of the collector 
of customs, district of Puget Sound, State of Washington; 

S. 2347. An act increasing the cost of erecting a post-office 
and courthouse building at Walla Walla, Wash.; 

S. 4470. An act to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Wenatchee, Wash.; 

S. 5198. An act te authorize the issuance of patent to James 
W. Chrisman for the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter, 
the southeast quarter, and the southeast quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 13, and the north half of the northeast 
quarter of section 24, township 29 north, range 113 west of the 
sixth principal meridian; 

5 3045. An act to provide for agricultural entries on oil lands; 
an 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Grand Army of the 
1 encampment to be held at Pullman, Wash., in June, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 19342. An act to amend section 2455 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to isolated tracts of public 
Jand; and 

H. R. 16661. An act to relinquish, release, remise, and quit- 
claim all right, title, and interest of the United States of Amer- 
ica in and to all the lands held under claim or color of title by 
individuals or private ownership or municipal ownership situ- 
ated in the State of Alabama which were reserved, retained, or 
set apart to or for the Creek Tribe or Nation of Indians under 
or by virtue of the treaty entered into between the United States 
25 7 and the Creek Tribe or Nation of Indians on March 

4,1 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 17242. An act to authorize the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. to cross the Government right of way along and adjacent to 
canal connecting the waters of Puget Sound with Lake Wash- 
ington at Seattle, in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 9845. An act to authorize the sale of burnt timber on the 
public lands, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 17837. An act to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, 
entitled “An act temporarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes” ; 

H. R. 16680. An act to authorize the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Baxter County and the Board of County Commission- 
ers of Marion County, in the State of Arkansas, acting together 
for the two counties as bridge commissioners, to construct a 
bridge across the White River at or near the town of Cotter, 
Ark.; and 

H. R. 18155. An act authorizing the town of Grand Rapids 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca 
County, State of Minnesota. 


THE EXCISE-TAX BILL, 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man from New York consume some of his time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, in view of its character 
and the circumstances under which it is presented the pending 
bill is one of exceptional importance. It comes as the companion 


piece of the bill which passed the House on Friday last repeal- 
ing the duty on sugar and incidentally destroying the entire 
beet-sugar industry in the United States. There is invested now 
in beet-sugar production in this country in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000 of capital, and the tariff on sugar yields to the 
Government an annual revenue of $53,000,000. If the sugar 
bill becomes a law, it is expected that this bill will likewise be 
enacted and will provide for the loss of revenue resulting from 
the enactment of the sugar bill. If the sugar bill should become 
a law and this bill should be defeated, or if it should be enacted 
and held to be invalid, there would be a deficit in the current 
revenues and the administration of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment would be seriously embarrassed. It would likely require 
the issue of bonds to secure revenue to carry on the ordinary 
operations of the Government. 
FEDERAL POWER OF TAXATION. 

The ‘power of the Federal Government to impose taxes is 
clearly defined in the Constitution, and Congress has no au- 
thority whatever to exact tribute from persons, property, or 
business except as it is authorized by the Constitution. Under the 
Articles of Confederation there was no power in the General 
Government to impose taxes or to provide revenue to carry on 
its functions; it could only make estimates of the cost of ad- 
ministration and apportion the sum required among the several 
States and make requisitions upon them for their pro rata 
shares. Some of the States responded to the requisitions and 
others did not. The entire power of taxation, direct and indi- 
rect, including the imposition of customs duties, resided with 
the several States. The original confederacy was bound together 
by a rope of sand. It had no national vitality; it had no means 
of protecting its dignity or enforcing the few powers that were 
vested in it; hence the present Constitution. 

THEORY OF DIRECT TAXATION. 


In the making of the Constitution one of the chief purposes 
was to give the Federal Government sufficient authority to carry 
on the national functions and to enforce the national powers. 
It was fundamentally necessary for the General Government to 
have within its control means of raising adequate revenues for 
all Federal purposes, and the powers of taxation that were given 
to it were surrendered by the States. There was naturally 
some reluctance on the part of the States to surrender to or 
even to share with the General Government any of their taxing 
power. The result was a compromise under which the power 
of imposing customs duties for revenue purposes was vested ex- 
clusively in the National Government, and in addition to that 
the National Government was given the right to impose excise 
taxes concurrently with the States, and it was given the 
power of levying capitation or poll taxes and direct taxes on 
property on the condition that all capitation and direct taxes 
should be apportioned among the States on the basis of popula- 
tion. All other taxing powers were reserved to the States. 
The only condition imposed upon the Federal authorities in 
levying customs and excise taxes was that they should be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

There has been considerable controversy in the courts as to 
what constitutes a direct tax on the one hand and an excise tax 
on the other hand. It is universally admitted that a general 
tax upon land and personal property is a direct tax, and can 
not be imposed by the Federal Government except under the 
apportionment rule. In the case of Pollock v. Farmers, etc., Co. 
(157 U. S., 429) the Supreme Court held that a tax on the 
income or rents and profits of real property was a tax upon 
the property. itself, and therefore a direct tax in the sense of 
the Constitution and could only be imposed by apportionment. 
The court also held that an income tax covering interest on 
State and municipal bonds was invalid, because the Federal 
Government had no right tø tax the instrumentalities and agen- 
cies in the administration of local government. The court was 
unanimous in holding the invalidity of an income tax covering 
the interest upon State and municipal bonds. The court was 
divided in holding that an income tax covering the rents, uses, 
and profits of real property was a tax upon the property and, 
therefore a direct tax. Six members of the court held in the 
affirmative and two in the negative. Justice Jackson, who was 
a member of the court at that time, was ill and did not hear 
the arguments nor participate in the decision. 

The question as to whether an income tax upon the interests 
and profits of invested personal property was a direct tax on 
the property and could only be levied by apportionment was 
left unsettled, the court being equally divided respecting it. 
Upon petition a rehearing was ordered upon that aspect of 
the case, and the question was finally decided in the affirmative. 
It was held that a tax upon the income, resulting from invested 
personal property, was a direct tax upon the property itself in 
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the sense of the Constitution. This conclusion was reached by 
a divided court—five to four. That opinion is reported in the 
One hundred and fifty-eighth United States, page 601. There 
was considerable disappointment throughout the country over 
the decision in the Pollock case, and I confess I shared in the 
general feeling of dissatisfaction. I am a believer in a proper 
income tax. I have always felt that the Federal Government 
ought to have the power to levy a reasonable tax upon incomes 
whenever the exigencies of the Government might require it, 
and even as a part of the general revenue policy I believe it to 
be a just and equitable source of taxation. 

THE INCOME-TAX DECISION. 

I have studied somewhat critically the opinion of the court 
in the ineome-tax case, and as an original proposition the more 
study I give the opinion the more firmly convinced I am that 
the conclusion of the court in both opinions is sound from the 
standpoint of the Constitution. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion had in mind the fact that the States would largely raise 
local reyenues from a direct tax upon personal and real prop- 
erty. It was believed that this would be the chief source of 
local taxation, and the power granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment to impose a direct tax was granted upon condition that 
the Government should estimate the amount of revenue it might 
require from that source and apportion the sum among the 
States on the basis of population as shown by the preceding 
census. This plan was intended to give the States the right 
to contribute their pro rata share from their own reyenues 
without complicating their local systems of taxation. This was 
regarded as a matter of much importance to the States. A 
direct tax imposed upon the same property by two different 
governments might involve embarrassment and unnecessary ex- 
pense in enforcement. It was believed that the General Govern- 
ment would secure adequate revenues for ordinary purposes 
from customs and excise taxes, and would only have occasion 
to levy direct taxes in great national exigencies. With the 
power to levy and collect direct taxes vested in the Federal 
Government it was thought that the States would increase their 
local levies and pay their respective shares, and to enable them 
to do so the per capita basis of apportionment was fixed. 

In the income-tax case the court held that a tax upon the 
uses, rents, and profits of real property and of invested per- 
sonal property was a direct tax upon the property itself. 

Sverybody knows that all there is of value in lands is the uses, 
rents, and incomes derived therefrom. It is a familiar rule of 
law that a grant of the uses, rents, and profits of land is a grant 
of the land itself. In the sense of the law the uses, rents, and 
profits of real property include the property itself. The same 
principle must hold true in relation to invested personal prop- 
erty. All there is of value in invested personal property is the 
income or the proceeds derived from its investment, and if the 
proceeds are taken away the property is valueless. The sale of 
the right to use a particular item of personal property, without 
condition or limitation, is a sale of the property itself and car- 
ries absolute title to it. It can hardly be supposed that the 
framers of the Constitution, in providing that a direct tax on 
property should be apportioned on the basis of population, in- 
tended to confer authority upon the Federal Government to 
impose a tax upon the uses, rents, and profits of property with- 
out regard to apportionment. It can not be supposed that men 
of such great ability and wide information as those who pre- 
pared the Constitution intended to prohibit a direct tax on prop- 
erty except upon the principle of apportionment, and yet give 
to the Government, without condition or limitation, the right to 
tax everything pertaining to the property that gives it value or 
desirability. The makers of the Constitution were guilty of no 
such folly as that. If.that were the construction to be placed 
upon the Constitution, the apportionment limitation would be 
an empty husk. It would be a meaningless phrase. It would 
be absolutely barren of results. It would defeat the very pur- 
pose of the apportionment provision itself, and yet that provi- 
sion was regarded as of sufficient importance to be inserted 
in the Constitution in two separate places. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit a question right there? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; I will permit a question. 
` Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. I do not wish to interrupt the 
gentleman if he does not want to be interrupted. I was going to 
ask a question in relation to the kind of business last referred 
to, namely, looking after real estate, paying taxes, and looking 
after the collection of rents. Would not that be a business un- 
der the construction that the gentleman gives it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; because that is one of the insepa- 
rable and necessary incidents of property ownership. It is not 
business in the commercial sense or in the legal sense. It is one 
of the incidents of the ownership of property. That is my 
definition. 


Nera soar tes 


Whatever we may think of the soundness of the decision of 
the court in the income-tax case, it is the law, and it is the 
only guide this body has in determining its power to impose 
taxes for Federal revenues. It is the solemn duty of Congress 
to carefully consider its constitutional powers in the enactment 
of any and all legislation. This duty is more strongly empha- 
sized at this particular time, since it is seriously contended in 
current politics that the Supreme Court should not be au- 
thorized to hold an act of Congress as unconstitutional except 
by the unanimous concurrence of all its members, because Con- 
gress is supposed to be composed of statesmen and lawyers, and 
they are expected to carefully investigate the constitutionality 
of every measure that comes up for consideration. If the pend- 
ing bill should become a law and it should ultimately be held 
invalid, it would greatly embarrass the administration of the 
Government. and it is well for Congress to carefully and thor- 
5 the constitutional question before acting upon 

ally. 

There is no doubt that Congress has the power to impose busi- 
hess or privilege taxes upon corporations, joint-stock associa- 
tions, and individuals alike, or it may tax corporations and 
joint-stock associations for the privilege of carrying on business 
and impose no tax upon individuals for carrying on the same 
kind of business, This authority is well established. Further- 
more, a tax upon occupation, business, or privilege may be 
measured by the income from all sources of the corporations or 
individuals taxed. Under such a law the tax is not upon the 


“property; it is upon the right or privilege of doing business. 


The matter of income is altogether incidental and is considered 
only for the purpose of determining the amount of tax that 
oe or individuals shall pay for the particular privi 
ege. 

If the tax were imposed on the property itself, it would be a 
direct tax and could only be imposed by apportionment on the 
basis of population, but where it is levied upon the right or 
privilege of doing business it is purely an excise tax, and in 
the sense of the Constitution it is not a property tax, and there- 
fore the amount may be fixed by means of the gross or net in- 
come of the taxpayer. It may be graduated according to the 
amount of the income, but if the law should be so construed 
as to hold that the tax in fact is levied upon the income itself, 
it would be a direct tax upon the property which is the source 
of the income, and would be invalid, unless apportioned as the 
Constitution requires. In imposing a purely business or privi- 
lege tax, and fixing the amount of the tax which each individual 
shall pay on an income basis, there may be included in the 
income revenues derived from State and municipal bonds and 
other sources which the Government has no power to tax. 
This source of income may be included in an excise tax on the 
ground that the tax is not upon the property itself. It is not 
leyied upon the income from State and municipal bonds, but 
the proceeds of that class of bonds may be considered in deter- 
mining how much tax each corporation or individual shall pay 
for the privilege of conducting business. 

This question was settled by the Supreme Court in a very able 
and exhaustive opinion, rendered by Justice Day, in the case of 
Flint v. Stone-Tracy Co. (220 U. S., 107). If, however, the tax 
should be upon income from property that is not taxable instead 
of upon the right to do business or exercise certain privileges 
it would be invalid. 


THE BILL PROVIDES AN INCOME TAX. 


The question which I desire to bring to the attention of the 
House is whether the pending bill is an excise tax, a tax on 
business or privilege, or whether it is a tax upon incomes cover- 
ing the proceeds of property which would make it a direct tax 
and therefore unconstitutional. In the end the question as to 
whether a tax is direct or indirect can only be determined by 
the nature of the law imposing it. This bill declares the pro- 
posed tax to be a special excise tax upon business. 

The Supreme Court, in upholding the corporation-tax law of 
1909, said: 

While the mere declaration contained in a statute, that it shall be 
regarded as a tax of a propor character, does not make it such, If it is 
apparent that it can not be so designated consistently within the mean- 
ing and effect of the act, nevertheless the declaration of the lawmaking 
power is entitled to much weight, and in this statute the intention is 
expressly declared to impose a special excise tax with respect to the 
carrying on or doing business by such corporation, joint-stock company 
or association, or insurance company. It is therefore apparent, giving 
all the words of the statute effect, that the tax is imposed not upon the 
franchises of the corporation Irrespective of their use in business, nor 
upon the property of the Corpora Son; but upon the doing of corporate 
or insurance business and with respect to the carrying on thereof. 

“ Giving all the words” of the pending bill effect, it clearly 
shows a purpose to tax incomes as such from all sources what- 
soever under the guise of a “special excise” tax. 

It includes all firms and individuals engaged in business and 
defines the word business as “ everything about which a person 
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can be employed, and all the activities which occupy the time, 
attention, and labor of persons for the purpose of a livelihood 
or profit.” 

There need be no relation between the business which is to be 
the subject of taxation and the income which is supposed to 
measure the amount of the tax. A person may be engaged in a 
business which yields no net income whatever, and yet if he 
owns real property or has invested personal property from 
which he derives a large income, that income will be subject to 
the tax, though it has no relation to the business which is the 
basis of the tax. Suppose the proposed tax were to be levied 
upon all persons who consume food and drink and the income 
of each individual should furnish the basis for the amount of 
the tax to be paid for the privilege of eating and drinking, 
would anybody contend that it would be valid under the income- 
tax decision? Though it might be labeled a “special excise” 
tax it would be an income tax pure and simple. Consuming food 
and drink is an activity which is conducted for a “ livelihood,” 
defined by lexicographers as a “ means of supporting life.” 

The report accompanying the bill declares that the Committee 
on Ways and Means desires to go on record as fayoring a gen- 
eral income tax, but refrains from reporting such a measure 
because of the decision of the Supreme Court holding such a 
tax invalid. Then, further along in the report, it is said: 

As already stated, this bill, if enacted into law, will accomplish in 
the main all the purposes of oF aye income-tax law and at the same 
time eseape the disapproval of the Supreme Court, as it keeps well 
within the principles laid down by that court in sustaining the consti- 
tutionality of the corporation-tax law. 

It is the avowed purpose and intention of advocates of the 
measure to make it a general income-tax law so phrased as to 
avoid objections that would lie against a professed income-tax 
law. It is proposed to accomplish by indirection what can not 
be done directly. Are constitutional provisions so weak and 
flimsy that they can be violated in spirit and purpose by refine- 
ment in phraseology? Will a law creating a general income tax, 
in substance, as is claimed by the Ways and Means Committee 
for this bill, be upheld because it is disguised in the terminology 
of an excise tax? 

PROPERTY OF IDLE RICH EXEMPT, 


One who would be subject to the payment of the tax must be 
engaged in some kind of business for profit or for a livelihood. 
Under that provision the billions of dollars invested in valuable 
income-bearing real and personal property held by the idle rich 
would be exempt from taxation. Andrew Carnegie is generally 
understood to own upward of $300,000,000 of first-mortgage 
bonds upon the property of the United States Steel Corporation, 
from which he derives a revenue of twelve or fourteen million 
dollars a year. Would his income be subject to taxation under 
the provisions of the bill? If so, upon what basis? He is en- 
gaged in no business for a livelihood or for profit. His entire 
fortune is invested in real and personal property. The interest 
on his investments is paid periodically to his banker and placed 
to his credit. Where is the business basis of a tax upon his 
kingly income? The Astor family is understood, to own hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of valuable real property in the 
city of New York. The lessees pay rent to their bankers or 
agents. Members of that family are carrying on no business 
for a livelihood or for profit. They live upon the vast income 
from their landed property. They are engaged in no business 
that is subject to taxation under an excise law. 

In the large cities of the country multiplied millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable lands are leased for long terms for 
stipuated rentals, and lessees are required to pay the periodical 
installments of rent to the lessors’ bankers, where they are 
placed to their credit; and the lessors in many instances have 
no business at all, but live upon the income of the property. 

Will this bill cover cases of that kind? It is the custom of 
many men of large wealth to provide by will that the property 
they leave shall be held and controlled by an executor or trustee 
and the proceeds be paid to the beneficiaries. Will this bill 
reach cases of that kind? ‘The beneficiaries may have no busi- 
ness. They have nothing to say in relation to the management 
or investment of the property. They simply receive from the 
executor or trustee their respective shares of the income. The 
trustee can not Be required to pay a tax upon an income of that 
kind unless the beneficiaries are subject to taxation. The 
trustee may be required to pay a tax upon his income, but he 
can not be required to pay a tax upon the income of the bene- 
ficiaries of the trust unless they are engaged in some kind of 
business. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL], who opened 
the debate in favor of the bill, insisted that substantially all 
of these classes of wealth owners would be subject to the 
proposed tax, because it is necessary to look after invested 
personal property and rented lands, and that would constitute 


business under the definition given in the bill. He seems to 
believe that the cutting of interest coupons by bondholders 
and surrendering them on payment of installments of interest 
would be taxable business. Such acts are not business priv- 
ileges, they are the necessary incidents of the ownership of 
property. They can not constitute business in the sense of 
that term as it is universally used. But the report, which carries 
the signatures of all the majority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, including the gentleman from Tennessee, 
admits, practically, that the classes I haye enumerated would 
not be subject to taxation under the bill. 

On page 7 of the report it is said: 

Under the proposed law the citizen is not taxed upon his income nor 
is any tax measured by his income unless it be first shown that he is 
doing business within the meaning of the act. The very fact that some 
citizens, possessing large means, would under the pro law esca 
taxation measured by their incomes, because they are not engaged 
business, while unfortunate in its effect upon the revenues, is an added 
circumstance to show that this tax is an excise upon business and not 
a tax upon income. It is undoubtedly desirable that idle wealth should 
pay its share of taxation. Under the proposed law that rtion of 

dle wealth, held by idle persons, will escape; but because the tax Is 
measured by, the income from all sources, idle wealth held by any per- 
son co within the broad definition of persons doing business, as 
laid down by the Supreme Court and quoted in the proposed law, will 
be liable to this tax. 

Gentlemen admit that incomes received from lands or in- 
vested personal property, by idle persons, would not be subject 
to the proposed tax either directly or indirectly. “Idle per- 
sons,” under the bill, is construed to mean those not engaged 
in business. The owner of a farm who leases it for a period of 
10 years, for instance, at a stipulated annual money rental, 
would not be engaged in “ business” in the sense of the law or 
within the commercial meaning of that term, if he simply 
looked after the collection of his rent or visited the farm 
occasionally to see that it was properly cultivated and that 
improyements were kept in good condition. ‘Those acts are 
necessary incidents of the ownership of property. 

So it is admitted by the advocates of the bill that the 
fabulous fortunes of the unemployed rich will contribute noth- 
ing whatsoever to the raising of the revenue contemplated. 
They admit that the enormous burden of $60,000,000 a year will 
rest upon the shoulders of the enterprising, thrifty members of 
society who contribute greatly to the welfare of the people and 
to the glory of the country while the industrial drones “ who 
toil not and neither do they spin,” but who revel in luxury 
upon wealth they never did a thing to create or accumulate, will 
be entirely relieved from any share of the burden. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HAMMOND. ‘The gentleman has said there would be 
doubt as to whether it would be an income tax. Could it be any 
the less an income tax because it should be named an “ excise 
tax” ? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I suppose not. It would be a debatable 
question. If it was a matter of serious doubt, the court would 
doubtless give Congress the benefit of the doubt and hold that 
it was within the exercise of its constitutional power. But what 
I am undertaking to show is that, considering all the provisions 
of the bill together, it is an income N from its very nature, 
and I think if anything else is needed to ultimately and con- 
clusively determine that question, it is found in section 5 of 
the bill, the section I propose to discuss now. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Just another question. If, then, the name 
to be given to the tax will not determine its character, is it 
possible that this bill might be sustained as an income-tax bill? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, the gentleman is as good a judge 
of that possibility as I am. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I have much respect for the gentleman’s 
opinion, and I simply desired to ascertain if, in his opinion, 
supposing the Supreme Court as it is now constituted would 
sustain an income-tax law, it would be apt to refrain from sus- 
taining this law simply because it is called an “ excise-tax 
law” ? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. I will come to that particular question 
later on in my speech and show why I think the court would 
not be justified in overruling that Pollock decision under all the 
circumstances surrounding the situation. s 

Mr. HAMMOND. I will await that with interest. ~ 

“COLLECTION AT THE SOURCE.” 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. But if there should be any doubt that 
the proposed tax is an income tax, in its character and essence, 
that doubt must disappear in the face of provisions contained 
in section 5 of the bill. That section reads as follows: 


Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of all 108 and all disbursing 
officers under the Government of the United States, or persons in the 
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employ thereof, when making any 233 to any officers or persons as 


aforesaid, whose compensation is determined by a fixed salary, or upon 
settling or adjusting the accounts of such officers or persons, to deduct 
and withhold the aforesaid tax of 1 per cent, and the pay rolls, re- 
ceipts, or accounts of officers or persons paying such tax as aforesaid 
shall be made to exhibit the fact of such payment. And it shall be the 
duty of the accounting officers of the Treasury Department, when audit- 
ing the accounts of any paymaster or disbursing officer, or any officer 
withholding his salary from moneys received by him, or when settling 
or adjusting the accounts of any such officers, to require evidence that 
the taxes mentioned in this act have been deducted and paid over to 
the Treasurer of the United States or other officer authorized to receive 
the same. Every person, firm, or corporation who pays to any officer, 
employee, or other person n salary or compensation, interest, or other 
accrued profits, exceeding $5,000 for a taxable year, every lessee or 
mortgagor of real or personal property who pays to the lessor or 
mortgagee interest or compensation exceeding $5, for a taxable year, 
and every trustee, executor, administrator, conservator, agent, or re 
ceiver employing any person or paying an panon business earnings, 
within the meaning of this act, exceeding $5,000 for any taxable year, 
computed on the basis herein prescribed, shall make and render à re- 
turn as provided herein to the collector or a deputy collector of his dis- 
trict, and shall deduct and withhold the tax herein imposed, and shall 
pay on said return the tax of 1 per cent per annum as required by this 
act: Provided, That any officer, employee, or other person for whom 
return has been made and the tax paid, as aforesaid, shall not be re- 
quired to make a return unless such person has other net income, but 
only one deduction of $5,000 shall be made in the case of any such offi- 
cer or employee: Provided further, That salaries paid to State, sonnis 
or municipal officers shall be exempt from the special excise tax herein 
levied: And provided further, That interest upon the bonds or other 
obligations of a State or any political subdivision thereof and also the 
roceeds of life insurance policies paid upon the death of the person 
nsured shall not be included in computing the net income of a person 
subject to the tax herein imposed: And provided further, That all prop- 
erty or its valne passing by will or by intestate laws or transferred by 
deed or gift made or intended to take effect in pontoon after the deat 
of the grantor, donor, testator, or ancestor shall be exempt from the 
operation of this law. 


The happy idea of “collection at the source” embodied in 
that section was imported from England, where it has worked 
most beneficently as a feature of the English income-tax system 
for many years. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
English law from which it was taken is a straight income-tax 
law. It imposes a tax directly upon incomes, while the tax pro- 
posed by this bill is a charge upon the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. 8 

Advocates of this measure deny most vehemently that it is a 
tax upon incomes. They admit that if it were it would conflict 
with the Constitution and would be invalid. They contend that 
reference is had to incomes only incidentally and for the pur- 
pose of fixing the amount each individual shall pay for the privi- 
lege of carrying on -business, The English income tax has 
always been classed as a direct tax. There is no constitutional 
provision in that country respecting direct taxes on incomes or 
other property. 

If this bill should become a law an individual might be en- 
gaged in a small line of business that returned an income, say, 
of $1,000 a year. The business in and of itself would not be 
taxable, because the income was less than $5,000, but if the indi- 
vidual should be the owner of a valuable parcel of land in a 
Jarge city, which he had leased for a long term of years at an 
annual net rental of $50,000, the business he was engaged in 
would be taxable. The amount of taxes he would be required to 
pay would be equivalent to 1 per cent upon his entire net income 
from all sources above $5,000. Keep in mind that the tax is not 
to be on the income, for that would be fatal, but it is to be on 
the business. It is imposed on account of the income, however, 
which bears no relation to the business, and section 5 of the bill 
provides that it shall be paid directly out of the income. It 
requires the lessee to report to the Government the amount of 
the annual rental and pay the tax out of the rental directly into 
the Federal Treasury and charge the amount against the lessor. 
The tax is imposed on account of the income from the realty. The 
bill proposes to give the Government a lien upon the income for 
the payment of the tax, and compels the lessee to subtract the 
tax directly from the income and pay it into the Treasury; and 
yet it is insisted that the proposed tax is upon the carrying on 
of business of some kind and not upon incomes at all. No 
flimsier fiction was ever suggested as a feature of legislation. 
The court held in the corporation-tax case that under a bona 
fide excise law, fixing the amount of the tax to be paid on the 
basis of the income of the taxpayer, interest on nontaxabie 
bonds might be reckoned as part of the income, because the tax 
was not on the bonds nor on the interest therefrom, but on the 
privilege of conducting business. If the law had provided that 
the tax should be paid in whole or in part directly out of the 
interest on the nontaxable bonds, it would surely have been over- 
thrown. Here it is freely admitted that the income from real 
property and invested personal property is not taxable, but it is 
proposed to collect the business tax, which is based upon such 
income, directly out of the nontaxable fund. The taxpayer is 
not even given the privilege of paying the tax out of any other 
money he may have. There is no escape from the conclusion 


that the proposed tax is a tax directly upon incomes, and, there- 
fore, upon real and personal property which is the source of 
incomes. 

The bill can not be labeled or disguised in any form or fash- 
ion so as to relieve it of the character of a direct tax upon the 
income of lands and inyested personal property so long as it 
retains the “collection at the source” provision. That provi- 
sion operates in every instance where the taxpayer may receive 
an income independent of his business, from rented lands or 
invested personal property, and it vitiates every feature of the 
measure, like a single disease germ will pollute a barrel of water. 

TAX ON SALARIES OF FEDERAL JUDGES. 


The bill imposes a tax upon official salaries, including the sal- 
aries of Federal judges. It contemplates that the performance 
of official service for the Government is a business or an activ- 
ity pursued for a livelihood or for profit. The justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States under this bill would be 
liable for the payment of a tax on their salaries in excess of 
$5,000 a year. Few of them have any outside incomes, and none 
of them has any active business. Upon the death of the lamented 
Justice Harlan it was ascertained that his estate was nominal. 
His entire source of livelihood was the salary he received as a 
member of the Supreme Court. The bill provides that official 
paymasters and disbursing officers shall withhold from the sal- 
aries of public officers, including Federal judges, the tax that 
may be due from them under its provisions. The proposed tax 
would amount to a direct reduction of official salaries to the 
amount of the sum required to be withheld. Instead of having 
the tax paid to the Government by the officer who may be sub- 
ject to it, it is subtracted from his salary, and he is paid only 
the balance that may be due him. 

Section-1, Article III, of the Constitution provides that: 

The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall at stated times receive for their 
services a . which shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance fn office. 

Every Member of the House understands the purpose of that 
constitutional provision. The theory of our Goyernment is to 
make the three great departments independent of each other. 
The provision preventing the reduction of the salaries of judges 
was calculated to make the courts independent of the legislative 
and executive departments. If Congress may fix an income tax 
upon the salaries of judges in excess of $5,000, it may impose 
an income tax upon the entire salaries. If Congress may levy 
a tax of 1 per cent upon the salaries of judges, it may impose 
a tax of 10 per cent, 25 per cent, or even 50 per cent. This is 
not a question of the amount of the tax, but a question of power 
to impose any such tax at all. The Constitution deprives Con- 
gress of the power, directly or indirectly, to reduce salaries of 
Federal judges during their continuance in office; and a tax of 
1 per cent upon a salary in excess of $5,000 a year is as much a 
violation of the spirit and purpose of the constitutional pro- 
hibition as a tax of 25 per cent upon the entire salary would 
be. The great safeguards written in the Constitution to secure 
independence of the departments of Government and to protect 
life, liberty, and property can not be swept out of existence by 
refinement or subterfuge. There can be no doubt in the mind 
of any thinking person that the proposed tax upon the salaries 
of judges is in violation of the Constitution and utterly void. 
It seems that there are not two sides to that question. 

REVERSAL OF THE POLLOCK DECISION, 
We hear it said that the Supreme Court, with its present per- 


sonnel, might, and likely would, overrule the decision in the. 


income-tax case, and, if that should be done, the proposed meas- 
ure would be upheld. It is a most unwise course for Congress 
to pursue—to base an important measure of legislation upon 
the supposition or the hope that the Supreme Court would over- 
rule its latest decision upon the identical question involved. It 
is true that the present Chief Justice is the only member of 
the court who was a member when the income-tax case was de- 
cided. It is, furthermore, true that he was one of the dissent- 
ing justices against that decision; but the court decided the 
question, and since then Congress has proposed an amendment 
to the Constitution authorizing the imposition of an income tax, 
and that amendment is now pending with the legislatures of the 
several States. A substantial majority of tllem have already 
ratified it. Congress has accepted the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the income-tax case as final, and the court will doubt- 
less follow that decision because it is sound and for the reason 
that if the people of the country desire that Congress shall have 
the power to impose an income tax, they may give it that power 
by ratifying the proposed amendment. It is altogether too pre- 
carious a hope to justify Congress in taking from the Treasury 
over $50,000,000 of revenue a year, to be provided if the court 
overrules its own decision, 
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PROVISIONS OF BILL INSEPARABLE, 

If the courts should hold that the provisions of the bill in- 
tended to cover the unemployed rich, or any other of its provi- 
sions amount to a direct tax upon incomes from lands and in- 
vested personal property, and therefore void, will any portion 
of it stand? It seems clear that the provisions of the bill are 
not ‘separable. They are interdependent. No court could say 
that Congress would have passed the law exempting from its 
operation the multiplied millions of dollars owned by men and 
women who have no vocation. How many Members of this 
House would vote for this bill if they believed that many im- 
mensely rich and unemployed people would be required to con- 
tribute no part of the revenues intended to be raised by it for 
carrying on the expenses of the Government? The question of 
the separation of provisions in the income-tax law was directly 
involved in the income-tax case, and the court held that unless 
valid provisions could be clearly separated from the invalid 
provisions the whole law would be held void. Unless it clearly 
appeared that Congress would have enacted the law with the 
objectionable provisions eliminated, the whole law would be 
overthrown. That must of necessity be the case with the pend- 
ing bill. This is an important measure from every standpoint. 
It involves grave questions of constitutional authority and of 
public policy. This body, in the face of recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court, is not justified in enacting this bill into law, 
for it seems morally certain that it will ultimately be over- 
thrown. I hesitate to charge the majority membership of this 
House with playing politics in a matter of such importance as 
this. I can not believe that they are proposing this measure 
and have put through the free-sugar bill in the expectation and 
the hope that neither will be enacted into law, but are designed 
for campaign purposes only. Therefore I appeal to them to re- 
flect seriously upon the gravity of the question and to follow 
that course which is dictated by wisdom and safety. Do not 
put the Government in a position where it will be compelled to 
depend for means of subsistence upon the uncertain contingency 
that the Supreme Court will overrule one of its latest and most 
thoroughly considered decisions. I am opposed to the bill be- 
cause I believe it is in conflict with the Constitution. I would 
oppose it, even if I believed it to be constitutional, because it 
proposes to tax the creators of wealth, the benefactors of hu- 
inanity, and to exempt from any share of the burden the numer- 
ous idle holders of immense fortunes earned by the toil and 
sacrifice of others—a proposition which is repugnant to every 
conception of fairness and justice. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a somewhat singular condition 
exists in the consideration and discussion of this proposed law. It 
is in its essentials a limited income-tax law, in that it levies an im- 
post on all incomes derived from business. It is defended and ad- 
voeated as an income-tax law, and the arguments used to favor 
and sustain such a law are used here to induce its passage; and 
yet it is labeled an excise-tax law, and it is vehemently asserted 
that it is not, and must not be considered an income-tax law. 
Of course, nobody is deceiyed in this. It is known that for 
strictly political reasons it has been deemed good campaign 
strategy to take the tariff off from sugar. It is true that such a 
measure would destroy the beet-sugar interests of the North 
and West and obliterate the cane-sugar interests of the South, 
and that it would place us at the mercy of the Sugar Trust 
and compel us to depend upon foreign supplies for this great 
necessary article of food. But these considerations have little 
weight with gentlemen who hate the tariff and would strike it 
down whenever an opportunity occurs, and who think they can 
make the laboring classes believe that by the passage of such a 
law they would get cheaper food products and thus reduce the 
high cost of living. 

But there was one great obstacle in the way. Already they 
had endeavored to strike down many of our sources of revenue, 
until it was apparent that nothing but a Republican President 
and Senate stood in the way of a large deficit and a consequent 
bond issue and the duty on sugar yielded $53,000,000 revenue. 
This could not be spared, and so to appear to make it up and to 
substitute that which would seem a popular for what they con- 
sidered an unpopular tax this so-called excise law was pro- 

sed 


It is inherently defective, fh that it is neither an excise nor an 
income tax, and it pretends to be both. It does not reach the 
very class of persons, the idle rich, the taxation of whom is the 
principal justification for an income tax, and it places the bur- 
den upon the middle-class business man or firm whose success 
and prosperity it should be the policy of Congress to foster. It 
does not reach the great corporations, who have absorbed so 
much of the wealth of the Nation and constitute the“ interests“ 
and the “big business” against which gentlemen on the other 
side thunder their denunciations. These great combinations of 
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capital have already been taxed by a Republican measure, which 


now yields the Government $30,000,000 revenue. If our friends 
on the other side want more money, why do they not increase 
this tax? It has been declared constitutional. It is success- 
fully enforced, and is a practicable scheme of taxation. The 
proposed measure is almost certainly unconstitutional, and it is 
utterly indefensible as a scheme of taxation. It will not reach 
the trust, but it will reach the independent manufacturer, who 
has been endeavoring to fight the trust. It will not reach the 
department stores of the great cities, but it will reach the fairly 
successful merchant in the smaller cities and larger towns. It 
will not reach the absentee landlord, but it will reach the suc- 
cessful farmer who by improved methods, industry, and fru- 
gality has just reached a period where he can claim that farm- 
ing pays, and who is thereby encouraged to add to the food 
products of the Nation and in reality reduce the high cost of 
living. The Rockefellers, the Carnegies, and the Astors are not 
reached, for they have retired from business. It is only the 
energy and the thrift, the moderate success that is not a men- 
ace, and the fair measure of prosperity in business that ought 
to be encouraged that is burdened and penalized by this bill. 

No real friend of an income tax should support this bill. 

First. Because it is not an income tax and does not reach the 
persons who most of all should be burdened with such a tax. 

Second. Because it is unconstitutional under the former de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. * 

Third. Because the amendment to give this power to Con- 
gress is now pending, and unless delayed or prevented by the 
passage of this bill will almost certainly soon be adopted. 

It is loudly asserted by the Democrats that they are in favor 
of an income tax. But it is not difficult to determine who are 
the real friends of that measure. The proposition to submit a 
constitutional amendment making possible the enactment of 
such a tax was made by a Republican President and passed by 
a Republican Senate and House. And now to obstruct or pre- 
vent or even delay the ratification by the States of that amend- 
ment is an act to defeat rather than to secure the passage of 
such a lac. 

While our friends claim for the present bill that it is almost 
as good as a general income-tax law they admit that it is but a 
makeshift. And were it not for the supposed political demand 
the honest, intelligent sentiment on that side of the House 
would never submit to the enactment of such a law. Now, on 
the eve, as it may fairly be said, of a ratification of the income- 
tax amendment to abandon the plain road and to take to an 
obscure and unexplored bypath would seem, to use no worse 
term, the height of folly. 

The income-tax amendment was proposed by the President in 
1909. It passed the Senate unanimously and the House by a 
vote of 317 to 14. It was ratified in 1910 by 9 States. It was 
ratified in 1911 by 21 States. It lacks the ratification now of 
only half a dozen States to become the sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. There are 18 States from 
which to secure the favorable action of 6. Gentlemen who are 
honest with themselyes must admit that the necessary ratifica- 
tions are to say the least probable. It is suggested that the 
last half dozen are likely the most difficult to be secured. But 
on examination I find in the list of those which have not yet 
acted nothing that would warrant such a belief. The list is as 
follows: 

Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 

I believe that nearly every one of these States will ratify 
this amendment unless this bill becomes a law. Half of these 
States are claimed to be Democratic; but it needs only six, and 
the Republican States who have so far ratified the amendment 
outnumber the Democratic. But if the Democrats in States 
which have not yet ratified rest on the assurance of their Demo- 
cratie brethren here that this bill is almost as good, they may 
well cease their efforts, And if Republicans believe that it will 
be unwise to trust Congress with a power they so unwisely use, 
they may well hesitate to act, and the amendment thereby be 
defeated. 

The true friends of an income tax will pursue the path 
marked out by wisdom and an almost absolute certainty of suc- 
cess and not approve a course so devious and dangerous. 

It is admitted that this proposed law is unconstitutional 
unless it is an excise tax. 

By its terms it is a tax on incomes, and under its operation it 
would include income derived from real estate and personal 
property, and thus be a direct tax and subject to apportion- 
ment, unless it is within that exceptional class of taxation 
known as excises. It has been decided by our Supreme Court 
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that when a law passed is clearly an excise the amount of the 
taxation and the determination of the classification may be 
measured by its income. 

But this law is not an excise law, and it is impossible to force 
it into that class by so labeling it. And if it is not an excise, 
but a general law, it is clearly and unquestionably unconstitu- 
tional, because it imposes a tax upon incomes derived from real 
estate and personal property. This law proposes to tax all 
business. It is not specific, but general in its terms. An excise 
tax is not a general, but a specific tax, and when a law is 
passed which is in its nature a general law it can not be 
classed as an excise tax, because it is no longer a specific tax. 
Congress, by the terms of the Constitution, can pass an excise 
law, but it can not ecape the requirement of apportionment 
by labeling a law an excise when it is not. Congress has power 
to pass a specific tax on a particular thing or a particular 
activity, because it is then an excise; but it can not tax all 
business or activities, because that is not an excise, a specific, 
a particular tax, but a general law, and subject to the limita- 
tions of such a law. 

It is asserted in the report of the committee that because 
you can tax one business or one form of business therefore 
you can tax all. That idea leaves out of consideration the 
essential nature of the power sought to be exercised. Congress 
is given power to levy an excise tax, subject only to the rule 
of uniformity ; Congress is given the power also to levy a direct 
tax on property, but that must be done under the rule of appor- 
tionment by population. There has been no attempt made in 
this proposed law to apportion it among the States according 
to population. Hence if it is a direct tax on property it is 
unconstitutional. It has been held by our Supreme Court that 
a tax upon the income derived from real and personal property 
is in effect a tax upon the property itself and therefore a 
direct tax. 

But an excise tax, if clearly so, is an exception, and Con- 
gress is given power to levy such tax. It may be a tax on 
property, and therefore direct; but if it is only levied on a 
particular property or thing or business, if it be exercised or 
cut off from the class, it is permitted under the power granted 
without being subject to the apportionment requirement. Thus 
liquor and tobacco are property. A tax on them is essentially a 
direct tax. But because they are excised, or cut off from the 
great bulk of property, a tax on them is permitted under the 
excise power and not the general power. But would gentlemen 
argue because we would tax liquor and tobacco and escape the 
requirement or apportionment that therefore we can tax all 
property and escape the requirement? 

In essence and from its derivation (excidere—to cut off) it 
means a fax on specific things. Thus, in its other uses the word 
always means to cut off. The surgeon excises a portion df skin 
or a limb. We excise a word from its context. From the same 
derivation the word “excision” means that which is cut off, 
separated from the mass, taken from the whole. 

As a method of taxation it was first adopted in England in 
1643, in acknowledged imitation of the example of Holland. It 
was laid upon particular enumerated articles, and later upon 
particular enumerated trades and callings. It was from the 
first very unpopular. It was defined by Dr. Johnson, the great 
English lexicographer, as “a hateful tax.” This opinion was 
evidently shared by Blackstone who, after enumerating the 
articles subject to the tax, said that it was “a list which no 
friend of his country would wish to see further increased.” 

This has always been and is now the meaning and use of the 
word in England from whence we derived it. Thus Churchill 


Wrote: No statesman Ser will find It worth his pains 
To tax our labors and excise our brains. 

Coming now to its use on this side of the Atlantic we find the 
word well known and the practice odious in the minds of the 
colonists, who justified their Revolution because of what they 
justly considered an unwarranted imposition of an excise tax 
on tea and other specified commodities. But while it was odious 
it was considered by the framers as a necessary power of Gov- 
ernment, and so Congress was given the power to pass excise 
laws. Almost the first endeavor to use such power led to the 
whisky rebellion, and to this day the excise on liquor is consid- 
ered an unjust and an unholy tax by those who are compelled 
to pay it. But all through these years, and in every instance 
of its application, the tax maintained its characteristic as a 
limited, a particular, a specific tax. Thus Thomas Jefferson, 
referring to the liquor tax, said: 

An excise is a duty paid in the hands of the consumer or retailer, but 

Massachusetts they have perverted the word “excise” to mean a 

on all liquors. 
t his surprise if he could know that his Democratic 
followers were insisting upon a perversion of the word which 


would give Congress the unlimited power to tax anything and 
everything by simply calling it an excise. i 

But no such meaning or use of the word as that now con- 
tended for has been sanctioned by any American court. The 
word “ excise” has been often defined by the courts of both the 
States and the Nation, but always in consonance with its his- 
toric origin and use. The text writers on the Constitution and 
on taxation haye so understood and so defined it. There is not 
anywhere to be found, either in the decisions of the courts or 
in the discussion of its principles by jurists, a single statement 
that would justify the use of the werd or the principle as at- 
tempted and intended by this bill. 

In Maine v. Grand Trunk Railway (142 U. S., 217) the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said an excise tax “denotes 
an impost for a license to pursue certain callings or to deal in 
special commodities or to exercise particular franchises.” In 
Patton v. Brady (184 U. S., 608) the Supreme Court had under 
consideration the yalidity of the tobacco-tax law of 1898, which 
levied an imposition of 12 cents a pound upon all tobacco and 
snuff. In determining the validity of that law they discussed 
somewhat at length the nature and definition of an excise law, 
and I desire to quote from the opinion which was rendered by 
Brewer, J., beginning on page 617: 

Ever since the early part.of the Civil War there has been a body of 
legislation, gathered in the statutes under the title “ Internal revenue,” 
by which upon goods intended for consumption excises have been im- 
posed in erent forms at some time intermediate the beginning of 
manufacture or production and the act of consumption. mong the 
articles thus sub, to those excises have been liquors and tobacco, 
3 selected therefor on the ground that they are not a part 
of the essential food supply of the Nation but are among its comforts 
and luxuries. The first of these acts, e on July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 
482), in terms provided for the collection of internal duties, stamp 
duties, licenses, or taxes im by this act,” and included manufac- 
tured tobacco of all descriptions. Su ent statutes changed the 
amount of the charge, the act of 1890 reducing it to 6 cent a pound. 
Then came the act in question, which, for the purpose of providing 
means for the expenditures of the Spanish War, increased the charge 
to 12 cents a pound, yg doy | distinctly that it was to be “in lieu of 
the tax now im y law.“ Nothi can be clearer than that In 

various statutes, the last included among the number, oe yong 
was inten to keep alive a body of excise charges on tobacco, spirits, 
etc. It may that all the taxes enumerated in these various statutes 
were not ex but the great body of them. including the tax on 
tobacco, were plainly excises within any Sema definition of the term, 

Tarn to Blackstone, volume 1, page 18, we find an excise de- 
fined “An inland imposition paid sometimes upon the consumption of 
the grer ong Doi frequently upon the retail sale, which is the last 

before consumption.” This definition Is accepted by gy 4 4 
in Constitution of the United States, section 958. Cooley, in 
work on Taxation, page 3, defines it as “an inland impost. levied upon 
articles of manufacture or sale and also upon licenses to pursue certain 
trades or to deal in certain commodities.” Bouvier and Black, re- 
spectively, in their dictionaries give the same definition. If we turn 
to the general dictionaries, Webster's International calls it “an inland 
duty or impost . ga as an indirect tax on the consumer levied 
upon certain s fied articles, as tobacco, ale, spirits, etc., grown or 
manufactured the country. It is also levied on licenses to pursue 
certain trades and deal in certain commodities.” The definition in the 
Century Dictionary is substantially the same, though in addition this 
is quoted from Andrews on Revised Law, section 133: “ Exc "isa 
word generally used in contradistinction to imposts in its restricted 
sense and is applied to internal or inland im tions levied somctimes 
upon the consumption of a commodity, sometimes upon the retail sale 
of it, and sometimes upon the manufacture of it.” 


The same view is taken by the Supreme Court in the late 
corporation-tax case (Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S., 107). 
In that case Mr. Justice Day, for a unanimous court, in render- 
ing the. decision sustained the law because, he said, it— 
may be described as an excise ae the particular privilege of doing 
business in a corporate capacity, i. e., with the advantages which arise 
from corporate or quasi corporate organization, or when applied to 
insurance companies for doing the business of such companies. 

The gentlemen who defend the bill meet none of these proposi- 
tions in argument, but they say their measure is justified and 
sustainable under the Spreckels and the corporation-tax cases. 
An examination of these cases will not only furnish no support 
for such a contention, but will sustain and strengthen the 
position I have sought to establish. 

In Spreckels Sugar Refining Co. v. McClain (192 U. S., 397) 
the Supreme Court had before it the question of the validity of 
the law of 1898, which provided: 

That every person, firm, corporation, or company carrying on or 
doing the business of refining 1 or refining sugar or owni or 
controlling any pipe line for transporting oil or other products whose 
gross annual receipts exceed $250,000gshall be subject to pay annually 
a special excise tax equivalent to one-quarter of 1 per cent on the gross 
amount of all receipts of such persons, firms, corporations, and com- 
panies in their respective business in-excess of said sum of $250,000. 

The court held it to be a special excise tax on the particular 
business of refining oil and sugar. Justice Harlan, rendering the 
opinion, says: 

The contention of the Government is that the tax is not a direct rey 


y an excise imposed by Congress under its wer to la 
collect excises which shall be uniform throughout the United States. 
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amount of the tax is measured by the amount of the gross annual re- 


ceipts. The tax is defined in the act as “a special excise tax,” and 
therefore it must be assumed for what it is worth, that Congress had 
no purpose to exceed its powers under the Constitution, but only to 
exercise the authority delegated to it of laying and collecting excises. 


It will be seen that this decision holds that a tax on a par- 
ticular business is an excise. But it is not an authority for the 
contention that a general tax on all business is an excise. 

In Flint v. Stone Tracy Co, (220 U. S., 107), known as the 
corporation-tax case, the Supreme Court considered the law of 
1909 taxing corporations, the material part of which is as 
follows: 

Sec. 38. That every corporation, joint stock company or association 
organized for profit and having a capital stock represented by shares, 
and every insurance company now or hereafter organized under the laws 
of the United States or of any State or Territory of the United States 
or under the acts of Congress applicable to Alaska or the District of 
Columbia, or now or hereafter organized under the laws of any foreign 
country and papage in business in any State or 8 of the United 
States or in Alaska or in the District of Columbia, shall be subject to 
pay annually a special excise tax with respect to the carrying on or 

oing business by such corporation, joint stock company or association, 

or insurance company uivalent to 1 pet cent upon the entire net 
income over and above $5,000 received by it from all sources 9 
such year, exclusive of amounts received by it as dividends upon stoc 
of other corporations. 


It will be noticed that by the terms of the law itself the tax 
was to be imposed “ with respect to the carrying on or doing 
business by such corporation "—that is, the right to do business 
in a particular way, to wit, the corporate form was taxed, and 
the court held the law an excise and not a direct tax. 

That was in accordance with the original purpose. President 
Taft, in his message to Congress proposing the law and urging 
its passage, said: 


The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Spreckels Sugar Re- 
fining Co. v. McClain seems clearly to establish the principle that such 
a tax as this is an excise tax upon privilege and not a direct tax upon 
property, and is within the Federal power without apportionment ac 
cording to population. This is an excise tax upon the privilege of doing 
business as an official entity and of freedom from general partnership 
liability enjoyed by those who own the stock. 


The Supreme Court took that view and sustained the act as 
av excise law “on the privilege of doing business in a corporate 
capacity.” This is made clear by reiterated statements in the 
decision. Thus, on page 145: 


It is therefore apparent, giving all the words of the statute effect, 
that the tax is imposed not upon the franchises of the corporation, irre- 
spective of their use in business nor upon the property of the corpora- 
tion, but upon the doing of corporate or insurance business and with 
respect to the carrying on thereof, in a sum eguivalent to 1 r cent 
upon the entire net income over and above $5,000 received from al! 
sources during the year; that is, when imposed in this manner it is a 
tax upon the doing of business with the advantages which inhere in the 
peculiarities of — 1 or joint-stock organizations of the character 
described. As the latter organizations share many benefits of corporate 
organization, it may be described generally as a tax upon the doing of 
business in a corporate 3 In the case of the insurance compa- 
nies the tax is imposed upon the transaction of such business by com- 
pao organized under the laws of the United States or any State or 

erritory, as heretofore stated. 


Again, on page 150: 

Within the category of indirect taxation, as we shall have further 
occasion to show, is embraced a tax upon business done in a corporate 
capacity, which is the subject matter of the tax imposed in the act un- 
der consideration. The Pollock case construed the tax there levied as 
direct, because it was imposed upon property simply because of its own- 
ership. In the present case the tax is not payable unless there be a 
carry. £ on or doing of business in the designated capacity, and this is 
made the occasion for the tax, measured a the standard prescribed. 
The difference between the acts is not merely nominal, but rests upon 
substantial differences between the mere ownership of property and the 
actual doing of business in a certain way. 


Also, on page 155: 

While the tax in this case, as we have construed the statute, is im- 
posed upon the exercise of the privilege of doing business in a corporate 
capacity as such business is done under authority of State franchises, 
it becomes necessary to consider in this connection the right of the 
Federal Government to tax the activities of private corporations which 
arise trom the exercise of franchises granted by the State in creating 
and conferring powers upon such corporations. 


Also, on page 158: 

In levying excise taxes the most ample authority has been recog- 
nized from the beginning to select some and omit other poms subjects 
of taxation, to select one calling and omit another, to tax one class of 

roperty and to forbear to tax another. For artes oe of such taxa- 
ts see cases in the margin decided in this court upholding the power. 

Also, on page 165: 

It is therefore weil settled by the decisions of this court that when 
the sovereign authority has exercised the right to tax a legitimate sub- 

ect of taxation as an exercise of a franchise or privilege it is no ob- 
ection that the measure of taxation is found in the income produced 
in part from propor which of itself considered is nontaxable. Apply- 
ing that doctrine to this case, the measure of taxation being the income 
of the corporation from all sources, as this is but the measure of a 
privilege tax within the lawful authority of Congress to impose, it is no 
valid objection that this measure includes, in part at least, property 
which as such could not be b A taxed. in this connection 
Maine v. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. (142 U. S., 217), as pr there in Gal- 
— Harrisonburg & San Antonio Ry. Co. v. Texas (210 U. S., 217, 


It is contended that measurement of the tax by the net income of 
the corporation or company received by it from all sources is not only 
unequal but so arbitrary and baseless as to fall outside of the authority 
of the taxing power. But is this so? Conceding the power of Con- 
gress to tax the business activities of private corporations, including, 
as in this case, the privilege of carrying on business in a corporate 
capacity, the tax must be measured by some standard, and none can be 
chosen which will operate with absolute justice and equality upon all 
corporations. 

The corporation-tax law was intended to be and was held to 
be a tax upon the doing of business in a particular manner, to 
wit, in a corporate capacity, and was therefore an excise law. 
How this can be considered as an authority to tax all business 
it is impossible to understand. 

The Spreckels case was a tax on a particular business, and 
therefore properly held an excise tax. 

The corporation-tax case was a tax on a particular manner 
s carrying on business, and therefore properly held an excise 
ax. 
The proposed law is neither. It is not a tax on a particular 
business, nor a particular manner of doing business, but it is a 
general tax on all business, Such a law was never held to be 
and is not an excise law. 

CONCLUSION, 


After all, is it a wise policy, gentlemen on the other side, to 
play politics when the great, the vital interests of the Nation 
are concerned? It has been popular to denounce corporate greed 
and “the interests ” and “idle wealth.” There has been a large 
measure of justification in this, But if you refuse, when the 
power is yours and the way is easy, to further tax the great 
corporations against which you thunder your denunciations, if 
you refuse to follow the constitutional course by which you can 
reach the “idle rich” whom you have been so fond of lashing 
with the scorpion whip of your invective, will not the people 
believe that your attitude has been and is but a pretense, and 
your words mere sound and fury, signifying nothing? 

It is exceedingly probable, nay it is almost certain, that when 
the people of the country come to consider the real merits of 
these twin propositions of unwisdom, they will condemn rather 
than approve. If upon such issues the Democratic Party pro- 
poses to appeal to the electorate this fall, we welcome the con- 
test; for there is little doubt the American people will reject 
such propositions and repudiate the party which supports them, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. COVINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consid- 
eration by the House, to levy a Federal excise tax upon the car- 
rying on or doing business by all persons in the United States, is 
simply an extension of the principle underlying the corporation 
tax, made a part of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill at the instance 
of President Taft and the Republican Party managers in Con- 
gress in 1909, and now a part of the revenue system of the coun- 
try. The active opponents of the extension of that tax to persons 
are the same class of people who, at various times and in mani- 
fold and devious ways, have opposed every scheme for taxation 
by the Federal Government which seeks to distribute the burden 
of taxation with due regard for the ability of all the people 
to pay. 

The Federal corporation-tax law of 1909 provides that every 
corporation engaged in business in any State or Territory of 
ihe United States shall be subject to pay annually a special 
excise tax with respect to carrying on or doing business by such 
corporation equivalent to 1 per cent upon the entire net income 
over and above $5,000, and the law then merely provides the 
method of ascertaining the income and the machinery for the 
collection of the tax. 

The bill now under consideration simply extends the special 
excise tax on corporations and provides that every person, firm, 
or copartnership residing in the United States or any Terri- 
tory thereof shall be subject to pay annually a special excise 
taw with respect to carrying on or doing business by such per- 
son equivalent to 1 per cent upon the entire net income over 
and above $5,000. The bill defines the term“ business“ and then 
provides the method of ascertaining the income of the person 
doing business and the machinery for the collection of the tax. 

There are two questions involved in the proper consideration 
of the bill. First, is it a valid exercise of the taxing power of 
the Congress under the constitutional provision for collecting 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for the support of the Fed- 
eral Government? Second, is it an equitable tax, having due 
regard for the proper method and distribution of taxation by 
the Federal Government among the people of the United States? 

Taking up the first question, the constitutional aspect of 
this proposed extension of the corporation excise tax has been 
so ably discussed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hu. 
in presenting the bill to the House, and by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lirrieron], that it seems almost trite to refer 
in detail to the decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
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which bear upon the subject. At the same time, Mr. Chairman, 


I desire to urge in my own way the real significance of the 
more important of those decisions. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that Congress 
shall apportion direct taxes among the States, and that no capi- 
tation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion 
to the census directed to be taken. (Art. I, sec. 2, cl. 3, and 
Art. I, sec. 9, cl. 4.) From the formation of the Constitution 
down to 1894 the unbroken doctrine of the Supreme Court of 
the United States was that there were but two kinds of direct 
tax—the capitation tax, expressly named, and a tax on land. 

Under the second Cleveland administration the Wilson law 
was passed in 1894, placing a tax upon the net incomes, as 
incomes, of all persons and corporations. The constitutionality 
of this law was attacked, as this House knows, and the question 
was decided in the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. (157 U. S., 429). E 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe in abusing the courts, 
but, having due regard for the right of the citizen to criticize 
freely any branch of this Government, I make bold to say that 
no decision since the troublous days of the slavery agitation 
before, during, and shortly after the war has been so generally 
or so justly condemned as that of the Pollock case. The Su- 
preme Court, by a bare majority of five to four, overturned the 
precedents of a century, and a single judge overturned himself 
in a night to accomplish that result. 

Now, the opponents of the pending excise-tax bill seize 
upon the Pollock case and assert upon its authority that the 
proposed tax is merely an income tax under another name, 
and is, consequently, unconstitutional because it seeks to levy 
a direct tax on incomes without apportionment among the 
States according to population. But taking the Pollock case 
as an authority for what it actually decided—while expressing 
here the belief that it will be destroyed as a precedent as soon 
as necessary by a sounder and a broader Supreme Court—and 
remembering that the law there under consideration was a 
plain provision to tax incomes, wholly unrelated to business, 
let us see the language of Chief Justice Fuller: 

We have considered the act only in respect of the tax on income 
derived from real estate and from invested personal property, and 
have not commented on so much of it as bears on gains or profits from 


business, privileges, or em its, in view of the instances in which 


loymen 
taxation on business, 7 or 8 has assumed the 
guse of an excise tax n sus as such. (158 U. S., 
P. s 


And it is, of course, known by the lawyers of this House 
that the court left subject to taxation certain restricted classes 
of incomes. The Pollock case is bad reasoning, and the dissent- 
ing opinions are the logical and unanswerable ones; but, even 
then, all that the case decided was that a tax on incomes from 
real and personal property was a direct tax within the meaning 
of the Constitution. It said nothing against a tax on incomes 
from business. In fact, the Chief Justice, in this case, further 
said: 

We do not mean to say that an act laying ny 8 a direct 

all e 


real estate or personal property, or t come thereof, might 
excise taxes — — ad privileges, employments, and voca- 


and 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the United States must 
be presumed to act constitutionally. It is a co-ordinate branch 
of the Government of the United States, and its acts must al- 
ways be so construed as to determine, if possible, that they are 
within the limits of the Constitution. 

In fact there has been lost sight of, in criticizing this bill, the 
difference between the validity of a law and the extent of its 
application. The Supreme Court has always upheld Federal 
tax laws where it could constitutionally apply them to classes 


of persons and fields of taxation, even if other persons and 


property have to be exempt. 

The precise judicial construction of the word “business,” the 
nature of its application, and the consequent extent of the ex- 
cise tax must be for the court. I can only say that with the 
wide meaning of the word “business” given in the proposed 
law there is little income in the United States not derived 
therefrom. 

Moreover, we have had in this country an imperceptible but 
steady growth of unwritten constitutional law. The doctrine 
of due process of law has been expanded to meet the varying 
needs of a complex civilization; other sections of the Constitu- 
tion have been restricted beyond the dream of the fathers to 
meet the exigencies of our Territories beyond the seas. I 
believe the widely diversified industries, the varying activities 
and extent of capital, and the great disparity in the population 
of the States will impel the Supreme Court, if necessary, to 
return to the doctrine of Marshall and the other early expound- 
ers of the Constitution and hold that only capitation and land 


pase are direct taxes requiring apportionment among the 

As showing how careful was the majority of the court in the 
Pollock case not to extend the application of its opinion beyond 
the point necessary to destroy the value of the broad income 
tax then before it, I want to call to the attention of the House 
the fact that they attempted to distinguish and did not over- 
rule the case—Springer v. United States (102 U. S.)—where a 


tax— 
u the annual gains, profits, and income of ever rson residing in 
the United States, or of any citizen of the United States 5 5 


whether derived from any kind of property, rents, issues, dividends, 


or salaries, or from an ofession, trade, 

carried on in the United States or ehiowherk, oR oho 8 
whatever 

was held to be an excise tax and not a direct tax within the 
meaning of the Constitution, and was upheld by the court. 

In Nicol v. Ames (173 U. 8.) the Supreme Court upheld the 
validity of the war revenue act of 1898, requiring a memoran- 
dum of every sale at any exchange or board of trade or other 
similar place and the affixing of a revenue stamp to such 
memorandum. ‘The court, after holding that such a tax was 
not a direct tax, held that sales of that sort could be classified 
by themselves and apart from other sales, and could therefore 
properly be selected for a special tax, because of the obvious 
and peculiar privilege and facility of making a sale at a place 
where there was the best opportunity for a demand, a price, 
and dispatch in the transaction of business. Recalling the 
language of Chief Justice Fuller in the Pollock case that there 
is no Federal tax which is not a direct tax that is not included 
under the words “duties, imposts, and excises,” it is clear to 
understand that the tax held valid in Nicol v. Ames was an 
excise tax. 

The Spanish War revenue laws brought many cases to the 
Supreme Court, and in order to see how firmly that court ad- 
heres to its position on excise taxes, I want to refer to Spreckels 
Sugar Refining Co. v. McClain (192 U. S.). In that case the 
statute imposed an excise upon all persons and companies 
carrying on or doing the business of refining petroleum or 
refining sugar or owning any pipe line transporting oil or other 
products, whose gross annual receipts exceed $250,000 shall be 
subject to pay a special excise tax,” and so forth. In deciding 
the validity of that act the court says: 

tax is defined in the act as a special excise tax, and therefore 
it must be assumed for what it is w that Congress had no purpose 
to exceed its powers under the Constitution, but only to exercise the 
authority granted to it of laying and collecting excise. 

And in this same case it is well to note that. the court very 
effectively destroyed the argument that a tax of the character 
of the tax sought to be imposed by the present bill is an income 
tax by a statement regarding the decision in the Pollock case, 
for the court in that respect said: 


It is said that if regard be had to the decision in the income-tax 
cases a different conclusion from that just stated must be reached. On 


the contrary, the precise question here was not intended to be decided 
cases. 


in those 

In 1909 the existing corporation-tax law was passed as a part 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. That act, as I have stated, 
provided an excise tax with respect to doing business by cor- 
porations. Soon after it went into effect its validity was 
brought into question in the Supreme Court in the ease of Flint 
v. Stone Tracy Co. (220 U. S.), where a unanimous opinion of 
the court held that this form of tax applied to corporations was 
unquestionably valid. 

Notwithstanding attempts to circumscribe the purpose and 
effect of that decision, in my judgment as a lawyer there is 
nothing in the opinion of the court to indicate that a broadening 
of the field of operation of such a tax might make it of doubtful 
constitutionality. The court, among other things in that case, 
said: 


The revenue of the United States must be obtained from the same 
territory and the same people and its excise tax collected from the same 
activities as are also reached by the States to support their local goy- 
ernments, and this fact must be considered in determining whether 
there are any implied limitations on the Federal power to tax because 
of the sovereignty of the States over matters within their exclusive 


jurisdiction. 

In other words, as I read the opinion in the Flint case, the 
court meant to permit the proper and constitutional kind of an 
excise tax to be levied upon all business activities, whether they 
shall be personal or corporate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at the time the Flint v. Stone Tracy 
Co. case was argued in the Supreme Court it was urged as 
the chief objection to the law that a tax claimed to be an ex- 
cise tax, levied upon every conceivable business occupation or 
ealling in which any individual, copartnership, joint-stock asso- 
ciation, or corporation may engage, was limited to those only 
who carry on such business in joint-stock or corporate form, 
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and with the result that one competitor in a particular line of 
business had imposed upon it a burden that was not imposed 
upon other competitors in the same line. The case was the 
leader in a group representing the vast corporate activities of 
the United States and the ablest counsel in the land appeared 
to attack the law. I have examined the very able brief of Mr. 
Maxwell Evarts, of New York, general counsel of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., filed in the case, and I find that it was 
elaborately argued that the law invaded the sovereignty of the 
States; that it was a deprivation of property without due proc- 
ess of law; that it denied to persons the equal protection of the 
laws; and that by taking away that privacy of its affairs which 
is a part of the business property of a corporation it took pri- 
vate property for public use without compensation. But that 
the tax might be a direct tax was barely adverted to, and then 
only to assert that it was such a tax if it applied directly to 
the corporate franchise. And, Mr. Chairman, better than all, 
I find in that remarkable brief this admitted statement: 


The taxing power of the Federal Government may reach the business 
of the defendant corporation for 2 per cent, for 10 per cent, for 24 
per cent, if necessary, if it will but seek out all who are d in 


the same business and not attempt to tax the corporate . — 


In other words, the real argument in the Flint case was that 
the corporation tax was a discriminating tax because it did not 
reach individuals who were business competitors of corpora- 
tions, and consequently was invalid. It was generally conceded 
that if its application had been to all persons, natural as well 
as artificial, it would have been valid. The court held that 
even with the restriction, being uniform in its operation all over 
the United States upon the classes it reached, it was a constitu- 
tional tax. Can it then be seriously urged that the extension of 
this tax by-a Democratic House is other than a wise as well as 
constitutional act? 

The true construction of an act may often be gotten by ex- 
amining the purposes and views of those responsible for it. 
The corporation-tax law was introduced in the Senate and there 
was wide and thoughtful discussion upon it. In this House it 
was voted on merely as a part of a conference report upon the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill in the closing days of a congressional 
session. With remarkable force the able lawyers in the Senate 
who debated the amendment to the Payne-Aldrich bill providing 
that tax conceded the -constitutional power to extend it to all 


persons, 

During the debate on June 30, 1909, there was a colloquy 
between Senator Roor and Senator BAILEY, as follows: 

Senator Roor. May I ask the Senator from Texas if I am right in 
inferring from the statement which he has just made that he does not 
seriously question the „ power of the Congress to impose 
this tax on corporation 

Senator BAILEY. Mr. resident. I answer the Senator frankly that I 
do not. I believe that Congress ag tax all red-headed men eng: in 
a given i of business if + eee I think it would be a very foolish 

thing to do; but I have no doubt if the tax fell upon every SER 

n Massachusetts the same as in Mississippi or in d all 
hae States, the law . such a —.ꝗ— * be Maaar ee aiid. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Gist Cong., p. 


On July 1, with the debate 8 ng 1 we find the 
assertion: 


Senator Boram. The Senator from New York [Mr. aos will „observe 
that I am not questio eonstitutionality of th 
a Z — 8 — this proposition as well worthy of the arton of the 
acumen of the Senator from New York; that the power 
Ehle 9 us to lay this tax is such a power as does not require us 
to make the discrimination which is made in this amendment. If we 
have the er to make the classification which is made in this amend- 
ment we have the power to extend that classification. 


On 8 8 2 there was general discussion between Senators 
Cummins, Roor, RAYNER, and others, and answering a question 
of Senator Cumuans whether or not he had any doubt that the 
proposed corporation tax could be constitutionally extended to 
individuals, Senator RAYNER said: 


I do not; not the slightest. I think yon an tax the privil of an 
individual the same, and they are doing it. The Government taxing 
tions. Take the tobacco and y cases. (CONGRES- 


special occupa: 
SIONAL RECORD, Gist Cong., p 4095.) 
The next day, July 3, in answering a question by Senator 
SUTHERLAND, Senator CUMMINS said: 
Yes; I am fairl 
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Mr. Chairman, I pam s at some length into this matter, 
but the preservation unimpaired by this House of the taxing 
power of the Government is of vital importance. In the face of 
the explicit decisions of the Supreme Court as to the right to 
tax business and business incomes as excises, with this class of 
taxes carefully excluded from the majority opinion holding the 


income tax invalid in the Pollock case, vith the admission of 
the constitutionality of such a tax as the corporation’ tax, if 
extended to individuals, made by the counsel who in the Su- 
preme Court assailed that tax, with the constitutional right to 
extend the tax conceded by the able Senators who debated the 
law applying it to corporations, I assert that the broad states- 
manship of the Democratic Party is amply supported by author- 
ity and its judgment will be upheld by the courts. 

The second question involved in this bill is, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, the one vital question before the House. Is the pro- 
posed tax a fair one; is it equitable having due regard for the 
proper method and distribution of taxation by the Federal 
Government among the people of the United States? All 
economists agree that the ideal system of taxation is one under 
which men pay the expenses of the Government in proportion 
to their faculty or ability, and since income from business is 
by all means the best single mark of such ability an excise tax 
upon the carrying on or doing business, to be measured by the 
net income from the business of the person taxed, is the fairest 
and most equitably distributed tax which can be used in the 
United States short of a straight income tax. 

No scheme of taxation can be devised which will reach every 
person who ought to pay taxes in a country as large as the 
United States, but if the plan reaches substantially all the 
people and places the burdens of taxation upon them in the 
manner in which I have just stated that all taxes ought to be 
laid—that is, with due regard for the ability of persons to pay— 
it is a scheme of taxation that is not merely sound, it is just. 
And for years the barons of special privilege through an in- 
iquitous protective tariff and other forms of governmental 
favoritism have seen the burdens of government fall upon the 
consumer of the land without regard to his humble station and 
slender means, while they have basked in the sunshine of 
Republican power and have flitted like will-o’-the-wisps before 
the eyes of an outraged and overburdened public, untaxable, 
unassessable, unreachable. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, it is now cunningly argued by some 
Republicans here that the present excise-tax bill is unfair 
because the enforcement of the law, if it be enacted, will not 
reach the so-called idle wealth of the country while it taxes 
the great earnings from the industrial activities of our people, 
It may be that a very few people with great incomes will 
escape this tax. But I venture the assertion that more than 
nine-tenths of the material wealth of America that produces to 
its possessors an income each year in excess of $5,000 is held 
by people and corporations who are engaged in business within 
the meaning of even a circumscribed construction of the lan- 
guage of the present bill. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] saw fit to criti- 
cise the bill by urging that it permitted the aggregated wealth of 
a Rockefeller, of a Carnegie, and an Astor to escape taxation, 
while it bore down upon the activities of the man who is ad- 
yancing industrial prosperity in America, but he failed to tell 
the whole story. He failed to tell the fact that while the very 
restricted class to whom belong the men he named may possibly 
be exempt, that yet there will come the taxation of the enor- 
mous incomes from the business activities of a Morgan and a 
Ryan and a Hill and a Schiff and a Gould and a Perkins, and 
a host of others who to-day are amassing inordinate sums from 
the American people through skillfully contrived special privi- 
leges and through the iniquitous system of tariff legislation 
imposed upon the poor people of America, and that such men are 
now escaping taxation themselves because of their alliance with 
and protection by that stand-pat reactionary Republican organi- 
zation of which the gentleman from Ohio is a loyal member. 

It is unfortunate that some scheme has not been devised by 
which the class of people who “toil not, neither do they spin,” 
shall be subjected to their full share of taxation in America, 
but it is not the fault of the Democratic Party that such is not 
the case. That party has firmly and resolutely stood for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which shall make possible the taxation directly of all 
incomes in the United States. In the report to the House on the 
present bill the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways. 
and Means specifically state that they desire to go on record as 
favoring an income-tax law; and they state that the enactment 
of the present bill will aid in preparing the public mind for a 
fuller appreciation of the justice and desirability of the income 
tax and hasten the adoption of the proposed income-tax amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. On the other hand, the Re- 
publican Party, true to its traditions as the representative of 
and the sponsor for the privileged classes of America, has stood 
firmly in the way of that great.tax reform until some of its 
leaders within a brief period have seen gathering the storm of 
opposition about them and yielded to the inevitable. 
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And, moreover, Mr. Chairman, there should not again come 
from the other side of this Chamber any argument against the 
proposed excise tax because of its failure to be universal in its 
application. That party has continued in power by a system of 
taxation that has been the reverse of universal. It has thrived 
upon the results of the burdens of taxation placed inequitably 
upon the consumers of America. And I want to show that 
when the subject of a proper tax on business and other incomes 
was under discussion during the Republican ascendency in this 
House no question of the universality of application of a pro- 
posed law actuated the Republican Party. On the 25th of 
March, 1909, Mr. Stevens of Minnesota, a stand-pat Republican, 
for whose personal integrity and soundness of judgment I have 
great respect, in discussing President Taft’s supposed advocacy 
of an income tax, stated: 

I think most of us realize that the time is rapidly approaching when 
this Federal Government can no longer expect to derive its full income 
to defray the vast expense of carrying on its varied operations entirely 
from the consuming capacity of the people. 

And he stated his purpose to introduce a bill which would 
provide for a tax on real-estate incomes, and in another section 
for a tax on the incomes from personal property, and so on in 
separate sections to apply his tax to various classes of persons 
and various fields of taxation, and to include in each section a 
provision which would declare that the validity of that par- 
ticular section should not affect the balance of the provisions 
of the act. He stated to the House that he had laid this sort 
of legislation before President Taft and that the President ap- 
proved of it. Now, the effect of such legislation as proposed by 
the gentleman from Minnesota would simply be to provide a 
scheme of income taxation enumerating all of the different 
classes of people and property whether engaged in business ac- 
tivities or not, and subject them to an income tax from all of 
the sources of their income, and then, no matter how much the 
Supreme Court might narrow the operation of the law, he 
would still leave to be taxed the classes of people and busi- 
nesses which the court determined were properly subject to 
taxation. I did not at that time, nor have I since, heard that 
a single Republican in this House objected to that scheme of 
taxation upon the theory that it did not provide at all hazards 
for reaching the last man in the United States who had an 
income which might be subject to taxation at the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that the stand-pat element of the 
Republican Party to-day is fighting this tax because it knows, 
as the country knows, that the great bulk of it will be paid by 
the individuals who, engaged largely in the same activities as 
are the corporations now paying this tax, have enjoyed and are 
still enjoying the enormous benefits and special privileges which 
have come to them through their corrupt alliance with the 
Republican Party. 

Talking about fairness and equity in taxing the people, the 
trouble is that the wealth of the country has so long compelled 
this Nation of 90,000,000 freemen to worship in the temple of 
inequality and injustice that it views with impotent frenzy the 
swelling, irresistible demand for the readjustment of the na- 
tional taxing system on the sound basis of equality and justice. 
For the last 40 years the predatory interests which have main- 
tained a close partnership between business and Government 
have, in fact, forced the honest yeomanry of the land to enrich 
the coffers of those interests, and at the same time pay the 
bulk of the taxes, so that their very life history may be found 
in the lines of the western poet, who describes the lot of the 
farmer of the Plains: 

His horses and mules had all gone lame, 
And he lost his cows in a 2 = 

A cyclone came and blew down his barn; 
Then an earthquake swallowed up his farm, 
But the tax collector came around 

And taxed him on his hole in the ground. 

The report accompanying the present bill shows that over 
$700,000,000 in taxes were collected from the people of the 
United States in 1911, and every dollar of it was a tax upon 
consumption. It was a burden which fell with substantial even- 
ness of levy upon every man, woman, and child in the land. 
The articles embraced within the tax provisions of the customs 
and the internal-revenue laws of the United States are those 
which all people, poor as well as rich, use to at least appreciably 
the same extent. The harsh result of such a system of taxa- 
tion is that the man in struggling poverty with a wife and sey- 
eral children will pay in taxes nearly as much for each human 
life in his humble home as the great captain of industry in his 
opulence and luxury. 

This House knows and the country knows that there will not 
be forever the maintenance of such an unjust system of taxa- 
tion. It was created out of the long-ago-established program to 
plunder the pockets of the American people for the benefit of 
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the special beneficiaries of the high protective tariff, who have 
maintained in power the Republican Party, and it will surely 
be supplanted by an equitable system of taxation at the hands 
of a Democracy which is responsive to,the true needs of the 
American people and which yields obedience to that quickened 
public sentiment which demands that there shall be equality of 
opportunity for all and a just distribution of the burdens as 
well as the blessings of government. 

Let us look at the fairness of the proposed tax from another 
viewpoint. It is proposed at the same time that the Democratic 
Party has passed in this House a bill to place sugar on the free 
list and thereby reduce the customs revenues about $53,000,000. 
That bill was passed as a response to a strong and persistent 
popular demand. It has been estimated by Chairman UNDER- 
woop that the sugar tariff, in taxes and in tribute to the Sugar 
Trust, places a burden of $115,000,000 annually on the con- 
sumers of the land. Such an effect of the sugar tariff has been 
admitted even by the Republican leaders. When the McKinley 
bill was reported to the House in 1890, the report, signed by the 
martyred McKinley, by the late Thomas B. Reed, and by Repre- 
sentatives PAYNE and DALzELL, high priests of protection still 
with us, after going into details about the bad effect of a sugar 
tariff, said: 

It is clear that the duty on sugar and molasses made the increased 
cost of sugar and molasses consumed by the ple of this country about 
$1 for each man, woman, and child in the United States. 

That burden to-day is the same, and if the free-sugar bill be- 
comes a law it will be lifted from the consumers of the country. 
Now, the present corporation tax is producing $29,000,000 of 
revenue, and the proposed excise tax will produce anywhere 
from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000 more. The revenue of this sys- 
tem of taxation, therefore, can more than make up the loss 
from free sugar. 

With proper economy of governmental administration, the 
present corporation-tax revenue may all go to replace in part 
the loss of sugar revenue, and it is easy to see that the whole 
excise-tax system will completely replace that loss and thus 
simply will result in lifting an unequal tax from the plain 
people of the land and putting it, in proportion to business 
income, with absolute equality upon the bountiful earnings of 
the wealth of the country. Where stands a man to say that a 
taxing program to produce such results is unfair? 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, but it is said this bill can not become law. 
Who says so? What marvelous prescience has indicated to the 
aggregated wealth of this country that it can make a last stand 
in the Congress of the United States against an enlightened and 
awakened public opinion? I say, sir, no one will dare thus to 
assert, unless he be of the class that Byron speaks of—so de- 
based that he “ perverts the prophets and purloins the Psalms.“ 

My confidence in this House and in the Senate of the United 
States is not yet shaken. When an opportunity is afforded to 
tax the widely diffused wealth of this country by a plan so fair 
and a method so effective that it attains almost to the univer- 
sality of an income tax, I believe that the patriotism of the 
American Congress will assert itself— 

For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 

One thing is certain. The militant and soundly progressive 
Democratic Party takes its united stand on the side of the peo- 
ple; it is making a determined effort to reduce those taxes which 
harrow the humble homes of the land and to place a proper 
share of the burdens upon those who have enjoyed the favors 
of government and are prospering to opulence. Woe be unto 
him of the Republican organization in this House who elects 
longer to serve the masters of privilege and stand to-day against 
this program of justice in taxation for the whole people of this 
land of the free and home of the brave. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated that 
equality in taxation represents abstract justice. Unless some 
method is devised by which great wealth can bear its propor- 
tionate share of the taxes of the country there can be no equal- 
ity in taxation, and no justice rendered to those who must bear 
the burdens of Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. Bastable, a leading English financier said: 

Production and a tolerable approach to just distribution are 
the two essentials of taxation.” 

The tax proposed by H. R. 21214 is the embodiment of the 
two essentials named. The revenues from such a tax readily 
respond to changes in rates without entailing hardship, and 
at the same time promptly meet the exigencies of Government 
finances, making good a deficit or diminishing a surplus, as the 
case may be. If the income of a taxpayer declines, his taxes are 
reduced in proportion; if, on the other hand, his income in- 
creases, his taxes proportionately increase and properly so. 
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Such a tax possesses wonderful adaptability, flexibility, and 
certain productiveness, which enables it to meet every peace or 
war emergency. In England an income tax proved to be a 
wonderful force, in the language of Gladstone, “an engine of 
gigantic power.” During the great stress of national emergencies 
it is admittedly without a rival as a relief measure. Many 
Governments in time of war have invoked its prompt and cer- 
tain aid. “It enabled England to conquer Napoleon. It came 
to the relief of our depleted Treasury during the Civil War 
-when the customs revenues were at a low ebb, and saved the 
rapidly sinking credit of the Nation.” We can not expect al- 
ways to be at peace. If our Nation were plunged into a war 
with any great commercial country from which we now import 
large quantities of supplies, our customs revenues would decline 
and we would be helpless to meet the revenue requirements of 
the war without taxing the wealth of the country in effect as 
provided by the bill now under consideration. 

The tax as levied in this bill does not ‘purport to be an income 
tax, but it is an effort to approach as near to the principle of 
an income tax as it is possible for Congress to do without vio- 
lating the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
So far as my own judgment is concerned, I have never ap- 
proved the decision in the Pollock case, in which a divided 
Supreme Court declared the law of 1894 unconstitutional. I 
believe whenever this proposition again confronts that court it 
will, in so many words, reverse its decision in the Pollock case 
and return to the line of decisions maintained by it for a hun- 
dred years, and hold that this Congress has the power to levy 
directly an income tax. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I agree thoroughly with 
reference to what the gentleman has said in respect to the de- 
cision in the Pollock case, but I want to say that if Congress 
does not pass an income-tax law, and if this is not an income- 
tax law, when will the Supreme Court get an opportunity to 
pass upon the question? If this is not an income-tax law, and 
the act of 1894 having been repealed by the act of 1897 and the 
act of 1909, how are we to get the question before the court? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Georgia that at this time Congress can not afford to 
draft this bill in the form of an income tax, because while re- 
quiring the reyenue that will be produced by it, we must bring 
it within the terms of the decision of the Supreme Court. I 
will say to the gentleman from Georgia that if it was not for 
the fact that a constitutional amendment has been submitted 
to, and may be approved by, the several States within the 
next year or two, I would be in favor of passing a bill levying 
directly an income tax for the purpose of sending the question 
back to the Supreme Court and having it again tested, because 
I believe we have no right to rest content with the present de- 
cision. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. I agree with you thoroughly about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The hour may come at any time when 
all the taxing power of this Government may be needed to sus- 
tain our Army and our fleet in a foreign war, and if the peo- 
ple in the States do not shortly ratify the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution I think it would be advisable for Congress 
to enact a direct income-tax law such as was enacted at the 
time of the Civil War and again in 1894, and send it to the 
Supreme Court to have the question tested. But I admit that 
this case does not raise the question. It was not intended that 
the question should be raised, and I do not for a moment doubt 
that the Supreme Court will hold that this case in no way con- 
flicts with the decision in the Pollock case, and will affirm the 
constitutionality of this act. I do not intend to make an argu- 
ment reciting numerous decisions in favor of the constitution- 
ality of the bill now before the House. My colleagues have 
already ably, fully, and carefully discussed that question. But 
I merely wish to say this much as to the constitutionality of 
this measure. 

The power to levy an excise tax was given to this Govern- 
ment by the States when they adopted the Federal Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in its most recent 
decision on this question, in the case of Flint v, The Stone 
Tracy Co., stated : 

The Constitution contains only two limitations on the right of Con- 
gress to levy excise taxes; they must be levied for the public welfare 
and are required to be uniform throughout the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question there for information? Suppose that a man was en- 
gaged in the business of being a Member of Congress and would 
be subject to taxation on $2,500 of salary, which would be the 
excess over the $5,000 exempt; would the fact that because he 
came under the terms of the law and was obliged, therefore, to 
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make a report of his income compel him to include in the re- 
port of his income revenues received as dividends on stocks or 
bonds in corporations which paid the corporation tax under the 
provisions of the Payne law? And if he was obliged to do that, 
would he not be placed in a different category from the man 
who was simply the holder and investor of idle wealth in simi- 
lar corporations from which he received his income, and would 
not be obliged to make a return, and consequently not pay the 
tax, such as in the case of Andrew Carnegie? If the Congress- 
man was obliged to pay on his idle invested wealth because he 
happened to be in the business of being a Member of Congress 
and the other man was exempted from the payment of his in- 
come invested in idle wealth because he was not in any busi- 
ness, would that be uniform taxation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I see from the trend of my friend's re- 
marks that he desires to exempt Mr. Carnegie from paying this 


tax. The purpose of this bill is to reach men like Mr. Carnegie, 


who to-day own an immense number of bonds and are not pay- 
ing taxes on them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I suggest right there in reference to 
uniformity—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If my friend will allow me, I wish to 
make the suggestion myself. The uniformity of taxation con- 
templated by this decision of the Supreme Court and all other 
decisions on this subject has been uniformly held to be geo- 
graphical uniformity and nothing else; and, therefore, if we 
levy an excise tax for the public welfare that has geograph- 
ical uniformity throughout the United States it is within the 
Constitution, as defined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in this same Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. case. The court 
Says: 
` When the Constitution was framed the right to lay excise taxes was 
broadiy conferred upon the Congress. At that time very few corpora- 
tions existed. If the mere fact of State incorporation, extending now 
to nearly all branches of trade and industry, could withdraw the 


legitimate objects of Federal taxation from the exercise of the power 
confer: the result would be to exclude the National Government from 


indirect taxes could be constitutionally im- 
posed. Let it be supposed that a poa of individuals, as partners, were 
8 


cise tax. If I true that the forming of a State corporation would 
hate this purpose, by taking the necessary steps required by the State 
w to crea 


Now, I call your attention to that decision, because some gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House have argued that levying an 
excise tax on business only applies to business done by corpora- 
tions and not that done by individuals. In the Stone Tracy case 
the only argument that the court makes in reference to corpora- 
tions is to show that a corporation, by reason of being a corpo- 
ration, is not excluded from the power of the Government to 
levy an excise tax on corporations as well as on individuals or 
coparthnerships. Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] asked me whether he, as a Member of Congress, doing 
business as a.Member of Congress and subject to an excise tax 
on account of his doing business, has an income in excess of his 
congressional salary or the $5,000 exempted by the bill, and his 
congressional salary itself puts him beyond that exemption, 
whether or not he would be taxed on the additional income. 

The court very clearly held in this case and in other cases—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I do not think 
the gentleman stated my question correctly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am coming to it. I will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. You did not make a correct statement of 
what I said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman wants to know whether 
there is an additional tax on an income derived outside of the 
actual income from the business he is taxed for doing, as I 
understand it. 

Now, the courts in the Stone Tracy case and in other cases 
have held that you have a right to levy an excise tax on the 
privilege of doing business. In the Spreckels case they held 
that, either as an individual or corporation, you might be taxed 
for the privilege of doing business as a refiner of sugar or petro- 
leum. Now, if the law enacted at the time of the Spanish- 
American War that levied the excise on sugar and petroleum 
refining had named a thousand other businesses that should 
pay that excise tax, the court would have held that those other 
businesses were just as much subject to the excige tax as those 
named in the law. That being the case, there fs no reason, to 
my mind, and I have never heard of a decision of the Supreme 
Court in which it has been held, that when you can in so many 
words enumerate the class of business that shall be taxed you 
ean not by general definition enumerate all classes of business. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my colleague yield to a question on 
this point? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to answer the question of 
the gantleman from Illinois first. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to get the views of the gen- 
tleman. I want to ask him this question and put the proposition 
in the simplest possible form, so that I can see if I understand 
his pesition. On the same day that the Flint case was decided 
the Zonne case was also decided, in which, as the gentleman 
knows, it was held that a corporation which merely received 
the rent frem real estate and distributed it among its stock- 
holders was exempt. Now let me put this question to the gen- 
tleman: Suppose the gentleman himself had owned stock, owned 
a controlling interest, in the corporation which came under the 
Zonne case. Suppose he received, in addition to his congres- 
sional salary of $7,500, the whole amount paid in rent to the 
corporation, which, as I remember, was $61,000, could he be 
compelled to list that income in determining the amount of his 
income that was taxable? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If my friend will allow me, that is the 
question the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] asked me, 
and I hope to get to the answer in a few minutes, but I desire 
to work up to it in my own way. 

Now, I contend that this Congress, having the power to defi- 
nitely specify by name the businesses which should pay an ex- 
cise tax, also has a right to say in general terms that all classes 
of business shall pay an excise tax for the privilege of doing 
business, and that is exactly what was done in the Payne- 
Aldrich law when it levied a special excise tax on corporations. 
It did not say “corporations refining petroleum,” or “ corpora- 
tions refining sugar,” or corporations manufacturing pig iron,” 
but it said that all corporations doing business should pay a 
special excise tax. 

In the Spreckels case no distinction was drawn between. in- 
dividuals and corporations where a particular business was 
named. In the corporation-tax case all business was named, and 
I contend that the court can not escape the logic of the reason- 
ing that you can levy an excise tax, if it is an excise tax, upon 
individuals and upon copartnerships by defining the tax as rest- 
ing on those doing any business instead of a particular business. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, will the gentleman allow me right 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. . Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will be glad to yield later, if the gen- 
tleman will allow me to proceed now. 

Mr. MANN. The question is whether the leaving out of the 
income upon municipal bonds was purposely done because you 
did not want to tax the income or because you did not want 
to affect the right? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer my friend’s question 
when I come to it. It does not come within this present 
answer. 

Mr. MANN. It is part of the same question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, assuming that Congress has the 
power, as proyided in this bill, to levy an excise tax upon all 
individuals and copartnerships doing business, then the ques- 
tion arises as to how you shall measure that tax. When you 
have admitted the right to levy the excise tax, then you must 
determine in some way what shall be the measure of the tax. 
And on that point we come directly to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. In the carriage case 
cited by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LITTLETON] in the 
debate this morning a tax of $10 on each carriage was levied. 
I take it to be without question that if we levy an excise tax 
on the right to do business we can measure that tax by levying 

a head on every man that is employed in the business or 
100 a head on every man that is engaged in the business, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask my friend not to interrupt 
me until I have answered the question of the gentleman from 
Illinois. If you have the right to levy a tax and measure its 
amount by the number of men in business, you unquestionably 
have the right to measure it by the scope of the business, and 
in the corporation-tax case its validity did not stand on the 
question of the measure of the tax. The Supreme Court said 
when Congress provided that the tax should be equal to 1 per 
cent on the net income of these corporations doing business 
that it was merely measuring the amount of the tax, and that 
tax could apply to the income derived directly from the business 
as well as all other incomes which the corporation enjoys, 
whether derived from that particular business or from other 
sources. That is manifestly so, because there is scarcely a cor- 
poration existing to-day that is not deriving income from other 
sources than the business for which it is organized and in which 


it is doing business. They are required to make a return of 
their total income, and they are taxed on their total net income. 

Now, if that is true as to the measure of the tax on cor- 
porations, why is it not just as constitutional to measure your 
tax for individuals on the same basis you use for the measure 
of the tax for corporations? It does not relate to the question 
of your right to levy an excise tax. It is merely a question 
of how you shall measure the tax. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me 
a question there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the gentleman will withhold until 
I have finished. I am answering his first question. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is just an interpretation of the first ques- 
tion. So far you have talked about the man who is doing busi- 
ness. Now, will you be kind enough to tell us about the man 
who is not doing business, whose income is derived from the 
same source as that you are talking about? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question right there. The question is, What are 
you going to do with the man who has retired from business? 
That is the case with thousands. 

Sarai UNDERWOOD. I prefer to answer the original question 
t 

Now, my friend wants to know, if a man is engaged in the 
business of being a Congressman and is taxed under this law 
for engaging in the business of being a Congressman, whether 
his income outside of that business is to be taxed? Why, cer- 
tainly itis. There is a very great distinction between an income 
tax, the purpose of which is to levy a tax on the amount of 
income that you have, and an excise tax that is intended to tax 
your right to do business. But the court has held that after 
you constitutionally levy an excise tax you can measure the 
amount the tax shall be by the net income of the person or in 
some other way. Therefore, if the gentleman is engaged in busi- 
ness as a Congressman, and yet possesses wealth that otherwise 
would not be taxed under this law if he was not engaged in 
business, the measure of this tax includes that wealth, and the 
scope of his tax is measured by the amount of his net income 
above $5,000. For instance, if the gentleman has a net income 
of $25,000 a year the amount of his tax under this bill will be 
$200. He may have all except his congressional salary invested 
in bonds or annuities, but he is doing business as a Congress- 
man; therefore he is taxed $200 a year for doing that business. 
Now, I know the gentleman has employed much labor in his 
business in times past, if not at present. Assuming that he is 
not a Congressman and is employing 200 men as a contractor, 
making $25,000 a year, the Congress could levy a tax on him for 
doing business as a contractor and assess the amount of the tax 
that he should pay at $1 a head for each man he employed, and 
his tax on his $25,000 a year income would be $200. 

There should be no confusion between the proposition to levy 
an excise tax for the privilege of doing business and the meas- 
ure of the tax. We have attempted in this bill, as you did in 
the corporation-tax law, to make the measure of the tax take 
the place of an income tax that we could not write. You at- 
tempted to do it in referenee to corporations when you enacted 
the Payne-Aldrich law. We are attempting to do it now in 
the enactment of this law. As to how far it can reach, I admit 
that if a man is doing no business at all he is not taxed by this 
bill. If he is absolutely the idle holder of idle wealth he goes 
free under this bill. I regret that he does. I would prefer a 
straight income tax, and I would much prefer levying the tax 
on idle wealth rather than on industrial wealth, and I hope the 
day is not far distant when, either through an amendment to 
the Constitution adopted by the States, or through a change of 
the Pollock decision by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
this Congress will again have the absolute power to levy an 
unqualified income tax. [Applause.] But in order to avoid the 
prohibition of the Pollock decision and not raise that question 
of constitutionality, we haye written a bill that admittedly does 
not tax the idle holders of idle wealth. But I do not think 
there are many men who will escape the tax levied in this bill. 
The holders of great wealth in this country are not idle men. 
Almost all of them are engaged in some business. Some gentle- 
man on the other side on Saturday referred to the fact that 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor was supposed to own $100,000,000 
in real estate in the city of New York, and said that he was 
the idle holder of idle wealth. Now, let me put a case to 
you. I liye here in the Arlington Hotel. I do not know who 
owns that hotel, but I know it contains about 300 rooms. The 
owner of that hotel is running a hotel business. He rents the 
rooms to myself and his other guests. We pay him a monthly 
rental for those rooms. Would anybody say that he is not in 
business? Can anybody question the fact that he is doing a 
hotel business by renting the rooms? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Suppose the owner of a hotel leases the 
hotel to a manager, who rents the rooms to the gentleman? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wait till I finish. What is the differ- 
ence between the hotel man and Mr. Astor? Mr. Astor may 
own 300 houses in the city of New York instead of the 300 


rooms in the Arlington Hotel. What does he do? He rents 
those houses to anybody who wants to rent them. He keeps 
those houses in repair. He is in the business of furnishing 
homes and storehouses to people. Can anybody deny the fact 
that he is in business? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman has cited a pretty 
good parallel, because, as I understand it, Mr. Astor owns the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the gentleman; but Mr. Boldt manages the hotel. He is 
in the business of running that hotel. Mr. Astor simply re- 
ceives, perhaps, a dividend under the lease. Is there not a 
distinction between these two so far as the business of running 
a hotel is concerned? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad my friend made the sugges- 
tion. Referring to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, will the gentle- 
man tell me that there is any difference between these two 
propositions: If I go to the hotel and say to Mr. Boldt, the pro- 
prietor of that hotel, “I want you to rent me one room,” and 
he does so, the gentleman says he is in the hotel business. If 
I go to Mr. Boldt and say, “ Mr. Boldt, I am a multimillionaire. 
I am going to bring my friends to New York and I want you to 
rent me every room in your hotel,” is he not still in the hotel 
business? Now, when Mr. Astor goes to Mr. Boldt and says, 
“T do not want to retail out these rooms, but I want to rent 
them in wholesale quantities, and I will rent you every room 
in my house,” what is the difference between his renting to Mr. 
Boldt every room in his house and Mr. Boldt renting to some- 
body else every room in his house? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] It seems to me that is a distinction without a 
difference. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think Mr. Astor is in the 
hotel business? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I certainly think he is in the business 
of renting real estate. 

Mr. MANN. An agent will do that for him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does not every man transact his busi- 
ness through agents? The bigger the business the more agents 
he has. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. The agent has to pay an excise tax for the 
privilege of doing business, but the man whose business is done 
through the agent is not engaged in business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose, then, the gentleman from 
[Illinois will say that if I own a railroad, or am running a rail- 
road, and hire a conductor, that the conductor is to pay the tax 
for running the railroad. 

Mr. MANN. The hiring of a conductor is a part of the busi- 
ness of running a railroad. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman who owns the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel is in the business of renting the hotel and other 
property. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Alabama claim that a 
widow who owns a house and permits an agent to rent it for 
her is in business? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If she has more than $5,000 a year in- 
come she is in the business of renting real estate. I own a lot 
or a block of ground and I conclude to have a truck garden on 
it and use my real estate for that purpose. I am in the busi- 
ness of a truck gardener. 

The gentleman from Illinois owns lots across the street. I 
have to pay the necessary tax for raising vegetables. The gen- 
tleman across the street instead of raising vegetables on his 
lots erects buildings and rents them. Does the gentleman mean 
to say, because I am raising vegetables on one block and he 
is renting houses on the other, that I am in business and he is 
not in business? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman states a case where both parties 
are in business. Suppose he owned the block and gave through 
his agent a long-time lease on it, does the gentleman claim that 
he is in business? I may die and my son may collect the rent. 
Is my son in business? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you rented the block for a month, 
you might die and your son collect the balance of the lease; 
that has nothing to do with it. It makes no difference whether 
you lease it for a month, a day, or a year, or 10 years; if you 
are engaged in the business of renting real estate you have 
money invested in it, and you are just as much in business, in 
my judgment, as if you were engaged in manufacturing pig 

on. 


Mr. MANN. If you are engaged in the business of renting 
real estate, that goes without saying. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What makes you engage in the business 
of renting real estate? 

Mr. MANN. Iam not engaged in the business of renting real 
estate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman admits that if he had 
a number of houses and was renting them by the month and 
went around collecting the rents he would be engaged in the 
business of renting real estate. I can see no distinction be- 
tween that and the situation where he owns a number of houses 
and rents them for the Year and has an agent go around and’ 
collect the rents. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can see this distinction, that in 
the one case there would be only one tax paid for the business, 
and in the other there would be two. This is a question of busi- 
ness, and the excise tax is on the business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The business is renting real estate. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me get through with this first; I 
can not answer so many questions at one time. The gentleman 
wants to know whether a man like Mr. Carnegie, who is sup- 
posed to haye many millions invested in bonds, is in business. 
Well, really, Mr. Carnegie is in many different kinds of busi- 
ness. He is in business entirely outside of his ownership of 
bonds. But if he is in any business whatever, then his excise 
tax is measured by his net income from all sources. 

And I want to say this: If a man in Chicago is engaged in 
loaning money on watches, he is said to be in the business of 
a pawnbroker. Now, if a gentleman living in New York is lend- 
ing his money out to great corporations, and instead of making 
a 30-day loan makes a 30-year loan, it seems to me that he 
is just as much in the business of lending his money as the 
man who loans his from the pawnshop. They are both en- 
gaged in the business of loaning money and make their income 
out of these loans. I think that is very clearly defined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Flint v. the 
Stone Tracy Co., where the court says: 

It remains to consider whether these corporations are engaged in 
business. Business“ is a very comprehensive term and embraces 
everything about which a person can be poen That which oc- 
cupies the time, attention, and labor of men for the purpose of a 
livelihood or profit. 

If a man takes his money, and his time and attention are 
engaged directly or through an agent in building houses and 
renting them, is not that within this definition— 

That which occuples the time, attention, and labor of men for the 
purpose of livelihood or profit. 

If he has $100,000,000, and instead of investing it in real 
estate lends it on long or short time bonds or securities, does 
that not come within the definition that the Supreme Court lays 
down—that which occupies his time and attention for the pur- 
pose of a livelihood or profit? It seems to me it clearly does. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
this case is within the rule, as he understands it: A farmer re- 
tires from his farm, rents it, and goes to town. If his income is 
more than $5,000 a year from that farm, is he engaged, within 
the meaning of the law, in such a business as to make him 
subject to the terms of this act? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that I have no doubt there are cases not within 
the terms of this law. We do not contend that it embraces 
every man, because, as I have already said, the idle holder of 
idle wealth will not be taxed under this bill; but I do contend 
that you will find in the end that there are very few idle hold- 
ers of idle wealth; and I think that if a man were in the busi- 
ness of renting farms or invested his money in country real 
estate and rented it out for a livelihood, he would come within 
the terms of doing business as well as would the man who built 
houses in the city and rented them for a livelihood. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take too much of the time 
of the committee, but before closing I wish to refer to the 
amount of revenue this bill is likely to produce. We must com- 
pare it with bills that have produced revenue in a similar way, 
and although this is not an income tax, it seeks to levy or fix 
the amount of the excise tax on the net incomes of individuals; 
and therefore we can fairly compare it with the tax collected 
under the income tax at the time of the Civil War and other 
similar income taxes. 

The first tax on incomes was authorized August 5, 1861, at a 
rate of 3 per cent on the excess of all incomes above $800 per 
annum. This was increased in 1862, and again in 1865, until 
incomes between $600 and $5,000 were taxed at 5 per cent, and 
aboye $5,000, 10 per cent. As the immediate war necessities 


became less pressing the limit of exemption was advanced to 
$1,000, and in 1867 to $2,000; in 1872 the tax was abolished. 
The number of persons assessed, with the total amounts re- 
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These figures clearly show that the tax as a whole was very 
productive, amounting during the five years shown in this table 
to $253,017,000. 

It is true that at that time the taxes were levied on corpora- 
tions as well as individuals, and this bill seeks only to levy a 
tax on individuals and copartnerships, a tax already being 
levied upon corporations. But considering the few corporations 
that existed in the sixties, as compared with the number of 
corporations that exist to-day; considering that aside from the 
States bordering the Mississippi there was almost a wilder- 
ness on to the Pacific slope, a vast stretch of country that is now 
filled with prosperous people and thriving cities; considering, 
for instance, the fact that the city of New York to-day has ten 
times the population it had at the time of the Civil War; con- 
sidering all this, when we estimate that the present bill levying 
a tax against individuals and copartnerships doing business will 
bring $60,000,000, contrasted with the Civil War tax on a much 
smaller population and a much smaller amount of wealth, it is 
not an exaggeration to say that the law will produce that much, 
or more than was produced during any year of the five years of 
the Civil War. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman admits that in order to 
raise $60,000,000 a year under this bill there would have to be 
available incomes amounting to $6,000,000,000 a year? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And that $6,000,000,000 a year is 4 per 
cent on a total wealth of $150,000,000,000 a year. The gentle- 
man admits that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am coming to the figures, and I will 
give my friend my own figures on the subject. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman has made the statement 
that conservatively estimated this tax of 1 per cent will pro- 
duce $60,000,000 a year, I asked him a direct question whether 
that does not presuppose that there is wealth in this country 
amounting to $150,000,000,000 which is susceptible to this tax? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to my friend that if he will 
let me go ahead I shall give him my own argument in this case. 
You collect to-day $30,000,000 under your corporation tax. The 
amount of corporate wealth as measured by the capital stock 
of corporations making returns to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in 1911 is about $58,000,000,000. Many of these cor- 
porations are exempt under the present law. You collect thirty 
millions of revenue from them to-day and you entirely overlook 
the fact that you do not collect any revenue from the bonds of 
these corporations. 

You entirely overlook the fact that this bill taxes the earn- 
ings from the bonds of corporations and makes the owners of 
stock in holding companies pay a tax in addition to that under 
the corporation-tax bill. The amount of income from the bonded 
wealth in this country amounts to $1,200,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. What were the gentleman’s figures? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not the memorandum before me, 
but I will correct it if I am not correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman is very much under- 
estimating the bonded wealth at $1,200,000,000. It is over 
$30,000,000,000. It all appears in the report of the minority 
on page 4. The gentleman does not dispute the accuracy of the 
figures of the minority report? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. I find by reference to the 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that the amount 
of bonded wealth, as measured by the bonded indebtedness of 
the corporations making returns in 1911 under the corporation- 
tax law, is $80,715,336,008. At only 4 per cent interest this 
bonded wealth would earn more than $1,200,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman, when he said $1,200,000,000, 
must have meant interest. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. These are the figures furnished by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The tax levied by this bill on this 
bonded indebtedness will far exceed $12,000,000. 
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Mr..LONGWORTH. But the gentleman must realize that a 
vast amount of these bonds have been held by corporations 
which are included in estimating the total income earned by 
those corporations. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not a vast amount of them. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman will know more about it when 
it becomes a law as regards taxing insurance companies. What 
I rose for, however, was another question. He states that under 
the law of 1867, or whatever the date was, the percentage of 
taxation was 5 per cent on incomes below $5,000 and 10 per 
cent on those above. Now, of course, under this law the income 
tax is only 1 per cent. Has the gentleman made any computa- 
tion to show how much less it would have produced under the 
other law? 

‘i Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman can make the calcula- 
on. 

Mr. PAYNE. And also how much would be deducted on ac- 
count of the smaller limit of income that was taxed under the 
old law? Here $5,000 is the limit; under that all under $5,000 
was taxed at 5 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer the gentleman’s question. 
In 1866 there were 460,000 people assessed. The total amount 
collected was $78,000,000. 

Mr. PAYNE. How much were the exemptions? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Six hundred dollars. 

Mr. PAYNE. Instead of $5,000? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Instead of $5,000. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then the corporation was out of the list? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But, as I stated to the gentleman, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH] admits, that we go 
into the domain of corporations and tax them $5,000,000 a year. 
It is reasonable to estimate that this law will produce from the 
bonds of the United States $12,000,000 a year, and that the addi- 
tional tax of the holding companies will amount in the neighbor- 
hood of $8,000,000, so that out of the corporate wealth that you 
are already taxing we will obtain $20,000,000 of additional rev- 
enue from corporate wealth. This bill can raise $50,000,000, and 
only have $30,000,000 to raise ont of the entire wealth that is 
owned by individuals and copartnerships. 

I will approach the estimate from this viewpoint. The total 
wealth of this country, according to the census of 1909, was 
estimated at more than $135,000,000,000. At the rate of increase 
between 1900 and 1905, as shown by the statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census, the wealth of the United States during the first 
12-month period under H. R. 21214 will be not less than $150,- 
000,000,000. The total corporate wealth as measured by the 
capital stock of all the corporations making returns to the Treas- 
ury Department under the corporation-tax law amounted, in 
1911, to $57,886,430,519. From a careful examination of the 
classes of industries represented by these corporations it would 
appear conservative to estimate that at least $12,000,000,000 of 
this capital stock represents inflation above the actual wealth 
invested in the industries, thus leaving $46,000,000,000 to rep- 
resent the actual corporate wealth in 1911. Estimating the 
Same annual increase between 1911 and 1913, as was shown be- 
tween 1910 and 1911 in the returns of corporate capital under 
the corporation-tax law, the amount of the actual corporate 
wealth of the country in 1913 would be estimated at about 
$55,000,000,000. If, from the total wealth of $150,000,000,000 
for 1913 there be deducted the fifty-five billions of corporate 
wealth, the result, ninety-five billions, would represent the non- 
corporate wealth. From the corporations in 1911 there were 
collected $29,482,255, and at the same ratio of increase as that 
given for the capital invested, the amount of revenue to be col- 
lected in 1913 would be estimated at $35,200,000. Now, if it may 
be assumed that an individual is as likely to have a net income 
in excess of $5,000 as a corporation, it would be seen that as 
fifty-five billions of corporate wealth produced $35,200,000 of 
revenue, the ninety-five billions of noncorporate wealth would 
produce revenue to the extent of $60,800,000. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman ever consider that when 
he gets to taxing mutual insurance companies what mighty 
hot water he will be getting into? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will say to the gentleman that 
he has not read this bill, and I am surprised that he has not, 
because I know of no one of my colleagues on the Ways and 
Means Committee that are ordinarily more diligent in their 
duties and in the understanding of the measures that come be- 
fore that committee than the distinguished gentleman from 
New York.. But he knows, if he has read the bill, that we are 
not attemping to tax mutual insurance companies. We tax the 
income 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, well, that is playing upon words. It is 
hardly worthy of the gentleman. It is nothing but an income 
tax, pure and simple. There is nothing less of it by calling it 
an excise tax and measuring it by the income. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Supreme Court of the United 
States differs very widely from the gentleman. 

Mr. PAYNE. Not any more widely than with the gentleman 
from Alabama on the subject. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wil! the gentleman answer one question, 
please? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman stated a moment ago that 
outside of the corporate wealth there were $95,000,000,000 of 
wealth in the United States. Can the gentleman state, for the 
information of the committee, how much of the $95,000,000,000 
is in the exempt class? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not state it accurately, but it is 
comparatively small. 

Mr. MADDEN. Approximately? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the gentleman understands, when I 
say that there is ninety-five billions of wealth, he understands 
that most of that is taken from assessed value. I do not know 
what the assessed value in his section i 

Mr. MADDEN. The assessed value is only one-third of the 
actual value. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In my country the assessed value is 
usually one-half. Now, the assessed values are about one-half 
or one-third of the actual values. 

The figures for wealth are largely taken from the assessor's 
books and estimated by the Bureau of the Census from book 
figures. But as the gentleman knows, and as I know, those 
assessed values are very much less than the actual values. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And therefore the amount of tax will 
far exceed the assessed value, because this bill will levy a tax 
on the actual value. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman spoke of the assessed value in 
our State. But the one hundred and thirty-five billions of 
wealth a year or two ago was not based upon the assessed 
valuation in our State. It was based on the actual valuation, 
which is three times as much as the assessed valuation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I mean to say is that these values 
are largely taken from the assessors’ books, and the estimate is 
made in that way. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is mistaken. They may 
be based upon the assessors’ books, but they are estimated by 
the actual values. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They may be in some places and in 
other places not. But I have no doubt, nor do I think anyone 
has, that this estimate of values in the United States is largely 
under the actual values. 

Mr. WARBURTON. 
me to interrupt him? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
the committee has any data as to the number of men who are 
drawing salaries of over $5,000 a year? Would not that be a 
very large number? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would be a very large.number, but I 
have not the information, and therefore I can not answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
It has not been made quite clear as to whether or not you 
propose to reach the enormously rich individuals 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to my friend 

Mr. FOCHT. Let me ask the question further. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you will allow me, I will say that I 
would be glad to yield my time, but when the gentleman was 
not in here I discussed that question for three-quarters of an 
hour. I will therefore ask my friend to read the Recorp in the 
morning and not take up my time now. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman is sure about that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have just explained that, and I do not 
wish to go into the explanation again. But I think it does 
reach that class of wealth. 

Mr. FOCHT. In this bill you tax industry and enterprise. 
Now, does it reach Mr. Carnegie’s three hundred millions, and 
Mr. Morgan's five hundred millions, and Mr, Rockefeller's eight 
hundred millions? Do you think you can reach that enormous 
personal rebated wealth? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so. 

I have submitted my estimate of the amount of revenue to 
ke collected under this tax, giving the details more fully than 
1 have explained on the floor of the House. I merely wish to 
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say that I have the utmost confidence that if this bill becomes 
a law it will produce as revenue for the United States Govern- 
ment between fifty and sixty million dollars, at a low estimate. 

Now, in conclusion, I merely want to say 

Mr. MANN. Before the gentleman from Alabama yields the 
floor I would like to ask him a question about the bill. I do 
not know whether the gentleman can dispose of it, because I 
understand the gentleman himself did not draw the bill. With 
reference to this provision for the deduction by paymasters and 
officers of the Government, and employers anywhere, that the 
paymaster shall deduct the aforesaid tax of 1 per cent, I do 
not find anything in the bill which provides for a reduction pro 
rata of the amount, or any method of determining that. Is that 
385505 intention; and if so, how do you arrive at the limitation of 

Mr. ‘UNDERWOOD. I will state to the gentleman that the 
purpose of the bill is this 

Mr. MANN. I understand the purpose of it. I quite appre- 
ciate that. I was discussing the question, so that if there is an 
explanation it could be given for the guidance of administrative 
authority. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will permit, I will try 
to give an explanation. The purpose of this bill is, if possible, 
to adopt the English system and collect the #ax at the source, 
and where it is so collected it can not be collected again. 

In this connection I will quote Prof. Seligman from his book 
entitled“ The Income Tax”: 

“The principle of the stoppage at source in the income tax 
was introduced in England. As compared with the old method 
of the direct, lump-sum assessment of incomes, the effects of the 
stoppage-at-source method were immediately noticeable. Al- 
though the rate of the new tax was only one-half of the old 
one, the yield was almost the same. In other words, the altera- 
tion in the principle of assessment at one blow doubled the 
efficiency of the tax. No more signal proof could be afforded of 
the vital importance of good administrative methods in fiscal 
practice. * * * In the United States the arguments in 
favor of this method are far stronger than in Europe, because 
of the peculiar conditions of American life. In the first place, 
nowhere is corporate activity so developed and in no country of 
the world does the ordinary business of the community assume 
te so overwhelming an extent the corporate form. Not only is 
a large part of the intangible wealth of individuals composed of 
corporate securities, but a very appreciable part of business 
profits consists of corporate profits. In the second place, in no 
other important country are investments to so great an extent 
domestic in character. The one great difficulty in England 
+ + * is that connected with foreign securities. And in 
France, where the same difficulty exists, * * * the pro- 
jected control of these foreign investments through the French 
bankers and agents forms the one difficult and complicated 
point in the scheme. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the situation is the reverse. Instead of our capitalists seeking 
investments abroad, it is the foreign capitalists who purchase 
American securities. We are therefore fortunately exempt 
from the chief embarrassment which confronts Europe, and 
there is every likelihood that this situation will not be changed 
for some time to come. The arguments that speak in favor of 
a stoppage-at-source income tax abroad hence apply with re- 
doubled force here. The stoppage-at-source scheme lessens to 
an enormous extent the strain on the administration; it works, 
so far as it is applicable, almost automatically; and where en- 
forced it secures to the last penny the income that is rightfully 
due.” 

But inasmuch as all of the tax could not be collected at the 
source, there is an additional provision in the bill to the effect 
that the man who is taxed must make a return. Now, there is 
no intent in this bill to collect the tax twice. If in his return 
the man shows that he is receiving a salary from a corporation 
subject to a tax which has been deducted from the salary and 
paid by the corporation, he will be given credit under the terms 
of this bill for the amount that has been paid for him, and he 
will have to pay only the excess above that which has already 
been collected from him at the source. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, he is not 
answering the question that I asked at all. I understand that 
part of the bill. A Member of Congress receives $7,500 a year. 
You know that a part of that might be taxed, and you might 
deduct one-twelfth part of 1 per cent per month, although that 
is not what the bill says. That would be the English system. 
But supposing a Member of Congress received $4,000 a year. 
How much would be deducted the first month? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There would not be any deducted. It 
would then be apparent that the income was not subject to 
taxation. Therefore the disbursing officer of the Congress 
would not pay any tax for him, but that Member of Congress 
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who received only $4,000 a year would have to put that $4,000 
in with the balance of his income when he made his return, 
and it would be estimated by the collector of internal revenue 
when he made up his tax. 

Mr. MANN. I appreciate that the English system provides 
for the deduction of a pro rata amount. This provides for a 
deduction of 1 per cent, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is it the intention to deduct a pro rata amount 
of 1 per cent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may be very dull, but I must say I 
do not understand the gentleman’s question. Does the gentle- 
man mean, Shall it be done by the month or by the year? 

Mr. MANN. Is it one-twelfth every month, when you are 
paid a monthly salary or one twenty-fourth every two weeks, 
when you are paid a semimonthly salary? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under this bill, as I understand it, it 
would be the duty of the Sergeant at Arms to retain that por- 
tion of the tax, where he paid a salary that was subject to the 
tax, and he would determine how he should retain it. He 
would have to make the return only once a year. He might 
find it necessary to retain a portion each month. He might find 
it necessary, in order to protect himself, to collect it all at the 
end of the year; but the burden will rest on him to see that the 
tax is paid, and he would exercise his own discretion in deter- 
mining at what time he should deduct the amount of the tax. 

Mr. MANN. The bill says, if the gentleman will notice about 
the retention— 

Computed on the basis herein prescribed— 

Which is a basis of computing 1 per cent on all over $5,000 
income. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. That is what a corporation is required to do, to 
retain 1 per cent. 

Computed on the basis herein prescribed. 

If anybody can explain what that means, there ought to be 
an explanation put in the Recorp, as a matter of some advice at 
least to the administrative officers, because, without it, there 
will be inextricable confusion, if this bill becomes a law, on 
the part of employers or corporations paying salaries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to my friend from Illinois that 
under the corporation tax, the administrative features of which 
were not considered as fully as those of this bill, there would 
have been inextricable trouble in collecting that tax if the 
Secretary of the Treasury had not been authorized to make 
rules and regulations for its collection. That avoided the diffi- 
culties and enabled him to establish a fixed system for the en- 
forcement of this law. This bill also provides that as to the 
working features of the law the Secretary of the Treasury may 
make such rules and regulations as he finds necessary, and I 
think it is safer to allow the Secretary to make such rules and 
regulations, which may be changed as emergencies may require, 
than to enact them as a part of the fixed law of the land. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I quite agree 
with the gentleman in that statement. The trouble is that the 
bill endeavors specifically to cover those things. He could not 
make rules and regulations that conflicted with the terms of 
the law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does not specifically cover those prop- 
ositions, and the gentleman said the administrative features 
were not specific. They only say that 1 per cent shall be col- 
lected, as I indicated a minute ago. Now, I will ask my friend 
to let me conclude my remarks. 

Mr. MANN. I am sorry that I trouble the gentleman by ask- 
ing him questions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is no trouble at all. I simply wish 
to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, if the gentleman does not like to an- 
swer questions—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have endeavored to answer the ques- 
tions of the gentleman from Illinois, and I think I have done so. 

I merely want to say, in conclusion, that, so far as the Demo- 
cratic Party is concerned, it has always stood for the proposi- 
tion that the wealth of this country should bear its fair share 
of the taxes necessary to support this great Government. 

I do not believe there has ever been a decision in the United 
States that has brought more criticism on the courts of this 
land than thé 5 to 4 decision in the income-tax case, espe- 
cially in view of the unfortunate way in which that deci- 
sion was rendered. Up to the time of that decision I had never 
heard the highest tribunal of the United States criticized. 
It was recognized by all men as the final arbiter of justice. As 
long as this Government retained the power to tax wealth, and 
exercised that power, we did not hear the continual socialistic 
cry against the rich, But when the Supreme Court of the 


United States abandoned a line of decisions that had been 
maintained for a hundred years and notified the people of the 
United States that the great wealth of this country was ex- 
empted from the power of the Government to levy taxes upon it, 
that marked the beginning of unrest. The time never will come 
when the toiling masses of the American people will be content 
to bear the great burdens of taxation to support a Government 
that properly and justly protects the great property interests 
of this country, when those great property interests are exempt 
from taxation and do not have to bear their proportionate 
share of the burden of the Government. In my judgment there 
is nothing that this Congress can do that will go further 
toward the maintenance of a stable government and toward 
quieting discontent in the land than to return to the principles 
of our fathers and place a fair share of the burdens of taxa- 
tion on the great wealth of this Nation. Ard to-day that propo- 
sition confronts every Member of this Congress. 

I do not think any man can justly question the constitu- 
tionality of this bill. He may indulge in captious criticism as 
to the extent to which this tax can be levied, but it is an honest 
effort to tax the great wealth of this country. If it does not 
go as far as it should go, it will be an incentive for the people 
of the United States to ratify the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. ‘To-day you are presented with an opportunity 
to say whether you propose to continue levying taxes neces- 
sary for the support of this Government on the consuming 
eapacity of the American people, or whether you are willing 
that a comparatively small portion of the burden of maintain. 
ing the Government shall be borne by great wealth, whose pos- 
sessors, more than anyone else, receive the benefits of govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Marsy]. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to enter 
into a discussion of the constitutionality of this bill, not only 
on account of the fact that it has been very ably disposed of 
by others, but there are so many other serious objections to its 
passage on the merits that from my viewpoint its legality or 
illegality is not very material. 

Neither shall I discuss the question as to the amount of money 
which could be collected from the people under its provision 
although this is important if it is intended to take the place o 
a law which now concededly produces about $55,000,000 of 
revenue per annum. For I am opposed to the whole policy and 
scheme which its adoption in any form would force us to accept. 
It is simply a general scheme which the Democratic Party has 
adopted to excuse their murderous assaults upon the great in- 
dustries of the country, as this has already been done upon one 
of them so far as any action on the part of this House could 
make it possible. 

I am opposed to a national income tax and to a national tax 
on corporations in times of peace, for in this legislation one 
clearly sees a well-defined scheme and purpose on the part of 
the Democracy to change our entire existing system of raising 
moneys for the support of the Government and a substitution of 
it for the present system of a tariff. 

It is in relation to this change of our national system of taxa- 
tion and its effect that I shall endeavor to point out, as it seems 
to me most important of all. With a legal income and corpora- 
tion tax which can be increased from year to year to cover any 
blunder which the Democracy is sure to make there would be no 
necessity for an income from the tariff on imports, whether it 
be levied for protection’s sake or for a revenue. j 

The gentleman from Alabama, the present leađer of the De- 
mocracy in this House, has so plainly stated the position of 
himself and his party as to leave no doubt as to exactly where 
they stand in relation to the tariff. He has frequently an- 
nounced, and reiterated only a day or two ago when he and 
his party were engaged in the killing off of a great agricultural 
industry, that neither he nor his party had ever since the be- 
ginning stood for a tariff upon any American industry for the 
purpose of protecting it against the slave labor of the world, 
but only allowed it to exist as a necessary evil to raise money 
for the support of the Government. When this necessity no 
longer exists, then there will be no tariff for protection or 
otherwise if the Democracy remain in power and have their 
way. 

This is one of the reasons why I am opposed to this legisla- 
tion, and it presents an all-sufficient reason why it and all 
kindred legislation should be defeated. 

To show that I am correct as to the purposes of the Democ- 
racy it is only necessary to state the reasons which they offer 
for the passage of this bill, which are that having passed a 
free-trade bill on sugar and thus lost $55,000,000 of assured 
annual income they proceed to try to recoup this loss by the 
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passage of this bill, and this scheme will continue until the last 
vestige of a protective tariff is wiped out and the entire burden 
of supporting the Government is placed upon its business inter- 
ests in one form or another. 

This whole scheme, if entirely successful, would result in the 
destruction of substantially all our great industries, and at the 
same time transfer an additional burden upon the business in- 
terests of the country which are already bearing the greatest 
share of the burden of Government, whether national, State, or 
local, And this fact suggests to me another reason for oppos- 
ing the passage of this bill. 

Let us stop for a moment and inquire as to what method is 
now employed in conducting the business affairs of the country 
and who are now paying the greatest proportion of taxes. 
Most business is now conducted by a corporation duly organ- 
ized under the laws of some State. This method has been gen- 
erally adopted not only because it can be better conducted in 
that way than in any other, but it is also possible to secure a 
much larger amount of capital for investment so necessary for 
the economical management and production of articles to be 
manufactured. 

A majority of all the incomes of our people upon invested 
capital is derived from the ownership of stock and bonds in 
some one of these thousands of corporations which transact the 
business of the country. But our Democratic friends denounce 
them, one and all, as a common scourge. I do not recall that 
in the five years of my service here that I have ever heard a 
Democrat say a kind word for an industrial or other corpora- 
tion or ever performed an official act which had for its intent 
and purpose the benefiting of the business in which they were 
engaged. On the other hand, I have heard them denounced al- 
most daily as thieves and robbers and the common enemy of all 
mankind; and, as the surest way of exterminating them all, 
they propose not only to take away from them all the protec- 
tion which under the laws they now enjoy, but, as though that 
were not enough, tax them completely out of existence. 

In their desire to render some excuse for this wholesale and 
unjust denunciation of our business interests no care even is 
ever exhibited for the poor and unfortunate employee, who will 
be obliged to either take the wages paid to his unfortunate 
brother in other lands or starve. But who cares for the work- 
ingman, anyway? Certainly not the Democracy, who have ever 
stood for cheap labor. And, besides, does not their scheme con- 
template affording them an opportunity of purchasing in the 
markets of the world all that which they were heretofore paid 
for and produced? What difference is it whether he has the 
price to purchase his daily bread and the other necessaries of 
life or not? Has not Democracy agreed to remove every tariff 
Chinese wall, and that is all that it ever agreed to do? When 
did Democracy ever agree to keep the laborer employed at pres- 
ent or even living wages? Never. They only agreed that every- 
thing he required for his daily comfort would be cheaper, be- 
cause he would be privileged to purchase from others cheaper 
than it has heretofore been possible for him. to produce them 
for himself. 

Oh, this Democratic free-trade idea is a fine thing! Just 
think of it for a moment, for under it you can purchase all your 
goods from foreign lands cheaper; and if any employer in this 
country tries to lower the wages of his employees because he 
can no longer get his old prices, and therefore can not afford 
to pay higher or usual wages, have not the Democracy assured 
him in advance that the employer is simply an old member of 
the Ananias club and is robbing him at every opportunity? 

And besides, has not the Democracy proposed to so amend ex- 
isting law that no injunctions can hereafter be granted by the 
courts against them, and hence they are at liberty not only to 
strike but to boycott and destroy their employers’ property at 
will, and beat up and destroy him personally to their hearts’ 
content? Is not that enough for a laboring man in addition 
to the joy of free trade? What does he want anyway—the 
earth? Why should he be ever heard to suggest that free 
trade means free labor? Why should he ever inquire how his 
employer is going to be able to pay him a thousand dollars for 
producing a given quantity of merchandise when it must be 
sold in competition with similar articles in the same market 
which have cost only one-half or one-third as much to produce? 
Why muddy the Democratic waters by the asking of such irrele- 
vant questions? 

It has ever been the policy of the Republican Party to raise 
its revenues in times of peace by an internal-revenue tax, levied 
for the most part on luxuries, such as liquors and tobacco, and 
a tariff upon imported articles, which has not only resulted in 
producing a sufficiently large revenue for the support of the 
Government, but has protected the laborer and secured for him 
more than a living wage. The National Government has never 


attempted in times of peace to invade a State and take from it 
its sources of income by levying a tax either upon its business 
or property. The various States, and the counties, towns, and 
municipalities therein, have been granted and assured a free 
field to raise taxes in such manner as they saw fit upon the 
property within the State. The States have relied upon this 
as a settled policy of the National Government and have so 
regulated their taxes that all business and property therein is 
made to bear its just share of the burdens of government, and 
this system so long adopted can not be disturbed without great 
injury and hardship resulting therefrom. Vast responsibilities 
have been assumed by most of the States, and a change in the 
methods of raising funds to meet the current expense of the 
National Government would result in unjustly increasing the 
burdens of those who under State laws are bearing their just 
proportion of taxation. 

To illustrate, take the State of New York as an example. 
For several years past and up to last year before the Democracy 
came into power all the expenses of the State government were 
met by indirect taxes. Taxes were levied upon real estate and 
some personal property not otherwise taxed to defray the great 
expenses of towns, counties, and municipalities. Vast obliga- 
tions have been assumed by our State as well as by our coun- 
ties, towns, and municipalities in reliance upon a continuance 
of this general policy of taxation by the National Government. 
The State of New York has up to the present time authorized 
the issue of $127,000,000 of bonds for the improvement of its 
canals, $50,000,000 of bonds for good roads, and several million 
dollars more for a forest preserve and other purposes, and it is 
8 seriously contemplating other improvements on a vast 
scale. 

The bonded indebtedness of our cities, counties, and towns is 
so great as to make our national debt look like 30 cents. For 
instance, the bonded indebtedness of the city of New York alone 
is about equal to the national debt with a yearly tax roll of 
$200,000,000, and other cities in like proportion, 

Are not the burdens of our taxp:yers quite enough at present 
without the National Government adding anything thereto? If 
our business interest can stand any further taxation than it 
now bears, should it not be left to our State to determine those 
additional burdens instead of being further robbed and de- 
prived of that by the National Government, whose present 
sources of supply are ample for all purposes? 

Our citizens are now contributing their full share toward the 
support of the National Government under existing laws. Our 
State only recently, and in order to preserve to itself the 
opportunity of levying further taxes by different means if neces- 
sity required, has by its present assembly passed by a large 
majority a resolution repealing its former ill-considered action 
of a year ago which gave its consent to the National Government 
to levy an income tax upon our citizens. We need all the reve- 
nues which we can legitimately and properly get by any fair 
system of taxation to discharge our existing obligations and to 
meet current expenses. We have never appealed to the Na- 
tional Government for aid in the construction of our canals or 
good roads or in the preservation of our forest preserves. We 
have taken pride as a State in doing these things ourselves, not 
only for the benefit of our own citizens, but for the Nation and 
the world at large, and we wish to continue to do so. 

This Democratic scheme, however, would result not only in 
destroying our tariff policy, and hence our great industrial sys- 
tem, but would at the same time destroy our present just and 
equitable system of National, State, and local taxation to the 
serious injury of all concerned. 

For these reasons I am opposed to the passage of the present 
bill, and I have reason to believe that I but speak the sentiment 
of a vast majority of the citizens, not only of my native State, . 
but all other States of the Union, which are trying to discharge 
their obligations to their citizens without constantly appealing 
for aid to the National Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sweer]. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, the sugar bill just passed and the 
present excise bill imposing a tax upon net incomes of over $5,000 
may well be considered as practically one piece of legislation. 
The sacrifice of Federal revenues by removing the tariff on 
sugar is about $53,000,000. This is the amount collected at the 
customhouse on sugar imported from Cuba and other foreign 
countries, but the tariff rate raises the price of this important 
food product to all American consumers, so that in addition to 
the $53,000,000 which they are paying annually into the United 
States Treasury, they are paying about $60,000,000 to the pro- 
ducers and refiners of sugar in the United States. 

The bill now under discussion is expected to produce a rey- 
enue of between fifty and sixty millions of dollars per annum, 
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and if both measures are enacted into law they will shift the 
burden from sugar consumers, who are largely people of 
moderate means, and place it upon those who have incomes in 
excess of $5,000 per year. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mater], who has just 
addressed the House in opposition to these measures, very 
properly characterizes them as a change in our national system 
of taxation. This is not the first time that sugar has been 
placed on the free list nor is it the first time that we have had 
a tax on incomes, but it is the first time that these enactments 
have been contemporaneous or with the avowed purpose of 
giving relief to the consuming masses of our people, and in this 
respect it marks an important epoch in Federal taxation. 

I firmly believe that these measures are based upon a cor- 
rect principle, and it is my purpose to briefly consider the at- 
titude of the two principal political parties on the important 
subject of raising revenues for the Federal Government. 

In 1904 the Republican national platform for the first time 
admitted that there was danger of carrying the protective 
principle too far, and it was deemed advisable, as a party 
measure, to lay down some rule or standard by which it should 
be limited. This was out of deference to a well-recognized 
public sentiment that the rates of the Dingley law were too 
high. The language used was somewhat noncommittal, but it 
answered its purpose. It is this: The measure of protection 
should always at least equal the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad.” A too-confiding public construed 
-this as a statement that it would be feasible, or at least pos- 
sible, to ascertain the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad, and that if continued in power the Republi- 
ean Party would proceed to ascertain such difference and read- 
Just the tariff rates accordingly. 

President Roosevelt was reelected and both Houses of Con- 
gress were Republican by a safe majority, and yet no steps 
were taken to ascertain the difference in the cost of production, 
and the rates of the Dingley law remained unchanged. 

In 1908 the murmurs of the previous four years had become 
a very pronounced uproar of popular discontent. It would not 
do to go before the public without a more definite promise of 
relief. Hence, the assertion in the platform of that year of 
the new principle that the measure of protection ought to be 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, 
omitting the words “at least” used in the previous platform, 
but surreptitiously opening the door for rates higher than this 
rule wonld permit by adding “together with a reasonable 
profit for American industries.” This remarkable and some- 
what startling “reasonable profit” clause then for the first 
and probably the last time made its appearance in a Republican 
platform. 

The situation in 1908 was so acute that this additional plat- 
form announcement was made: 


The Republican Party declares unequivocally for a revision of the 
tarif by A special session of tbe Congress immediately following the 
inauguration of the next President. 


During the campaign which followed the Republican candi- 
date for President and other party leaders, without exception, 
stated that this meant a material downward revision. They 
admitted the justice of the popular demand, made no claim 
that the Dingley rates were in harmony with the cost of pro- 
duction rule, and recognized that the exigency for a downward 
revision was so great that a special session of Congress should 
be immediately called in order to give the needed and promised 
relief. 

The Republican candidate was elected, a special session was 
called, and the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was enacted. It is 
generally conceded that the rates of the Dingley law were 
not reduced. The most offensive schedule, that taxing wool and 
woolens remained without material change. The rule which 
the party had laid down as the proper measure of protection 
was ignored from the start by the controlling faction of the 
Republican Party, by the very men who had only a few months 
before interpreted and praised it, and asked for the votes of 
the people and a continuance of power in order that the tariff 
might be reduced by its friends according to the platform prin- 
ciple by which protection was to be measured. This is history. 

In order to accurately determine the attitude of the prevail- 
ing faction of the Republican Party upon the question of Federal 
taxation it is necessary right here to dwell for a moment upon 
the merits of the measure of protection which they have laid 
down. 

The business community never took any stock in the guaranty 
of profits, but the difference in cost of production plan seemed 
plausible on its face, and for a time received more approval 
than a careful analysis of it justifies. 

The city of Grand Rapids, where I reside, is recognized as 
the greatest furniture center in the world. Some of its fac- 


tories make satisfactory profits and declare large dividends. 
Others, with the same kind of labor and machinery, make no 
profits at all. Such differences are found in every industry the 
world over. One factory buys its raw material when the 
market is the most favorable and in large quantities. It stores 
its material and locates all machinery so that not an unneces- 
Sary step need to be taken. It is careful in its selection of sell- 
ing agents and takes vigorous measures to keep them up to 
their work. It adopts a wise and just policy toward labor, 
avoiding strikes and other complications. Another factory just 
across the road, making the same line of goods is conspicuous 
for its neglect of all these things. They sell their output in the 
Same market at substantially the same price. If there were 
any uniformity of cost, there would necessarily be some uni- 
formity of profit. The fact that there is in reality such a wide 
difference in profits clearly indicates a corresponding difference 
in cost of production. It is the difference between good manage- 
ment and bad management. Which is to be taken as the 
American standard? The best-managed factory, with its low 
cost, or the worst-managed factory, with its excessive cost? 

But before we reach that point we encounter another diffi- 
culty. The badly conducted factory has no accurate method of 
keeping a cost account, while the best-conducted factory under 
the shrewdest management would regard its cost of production 
as a trade secret. I doubt if any Member of this body, or any 
commission appointed either by this body or by the President, 
can ascertain the actual cost of production in any single furni- 
ture factory in Grand Rapids or the difference. of cost between 
different factories. Manufacturers can not afford to show their 
hand to their competitors or to the purchasing public, and un- 
less charged with illegal conduct can not be compelled to do so. 

The management of a factory through death, resignation, and 
other causes is necessarily subject to frequent changes. It may 
be highly efficient now and equally inefficient a year hence. If 
the difference in the cost of production between any two fac- 
tories could be accurately ascertained at any given time a year 
or eyen a month later the difference might be materially 
changed or even reversed. 

Our tariff laws have put a premium on inefficient manage- 
ment in the protected industries by the removal in whole or in 
part of competition, which is essential to the highest degree of 
human effort. The Interstate Commerce Commission refused 
to permit the railroad companies to raise their rates on the 
ground that their management was not as efficient as it might 
be and that with better management fair profits could be 
earned at existing rates. If this is good medicine for railroad 
companies why not for steel companies, sugar companies, woolen 
and cotton companies? Why should inefficient management be 
a liability in one case and an asset in another? If the cost of 
production is higher in this country than in some other country 
it is of the highest importance to know why. Does it come 
from the payment of higher wages or from using out-of-date 
machinery or from overtaxed materials such as lumber and 
steel used in the erection of plants or from overtaxed raw 
materials used directly in the manufacturing process, or does 
it come from inefficient management? 

It is the evident purpose of the Republican national platform 
to convey the impression that there is a difference in the cost 
of production between our own and foreign countries, that this 
difference is against us, that it can be ascertained with reason- 
able accuracy, and, furthermore, that it is caused solely or 
chiefly by the higher wages paid to American labor. 

The tariff clause in the platform of 1908 alleges that one of 
the purposes of a protective policy is to— 
maintain the high standard of living of the wageworkers of this country 
who are the most direct beneficiaries of the protective system. 

That American manufacturing interests are handicapped by 
some heavy legislative burdens which may be removed in the 
near future can not be denied and yet even on our present basis 
it is a libel upon American industry to assert that the cost of 


production is uniformly or usually greater in this than in other ` 


countries. In spite of artificially increased cost of buildings, 
machinery, and raw material and in spite of the very material 
sacrifice of our foreign commerce entailed by our protective 
policy we still hold no mean rank as an exporting Nation and 
of our total exports very nearly one-half are the output of our 
factories. Germany and England alone surpass us. Our annual 
exports of manufactured goods are crowding the billion-dollar 
mark. They are about twice as great as our exports of food 
products. This means that we are even now meeting open com- 
petition in the world’s markets in respect to numerous articles 
of manufacture. And this means that our cost of production 
can not be materially higher than the cost to our competitors. 
But even if it were higher the claim that higher wages are the 
chief or only cause is an unwarranted and unjust aspersion upon 
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American labor. 
our public-school system and our free institutions is conceded. 
Its greater efficiency both of mind and muscle, the result of 
better education and better food, is beyond question. That 
American laber gives better service in proportion to its better 
pay and that it gives as good value received for its wages as 
any labor on earth it ill becomes any well-informed American 
to dispute. 

Why should the toiling masses of the United States be taxed 
for all time to come on the pretext that they and they only 
are responsible for an excessive cost of production which our 
great and growing export trade refutes and which, if it exists 
at all, is clearly due entirely or in great part to other causes? 

What is meant by the word “abroad” used in the Republican 
platform statement? England and Japan are from our stand- 
point equally abroad. With which is the comparison to be 
made? With the nation which gives us the sharpest competi- 
tion? If so, what is to be taken as the standard of cost in that 
nation? Its manufacturers differ from one another the same 
as ourown. Some make large profits and others none. If it is 
practically impossible to get accurate figures here, how can we 
expect to get them from the manufacturers of a competing for- 
eign nation? 

What I have said thus far fairly raises the question as to 
whether the statement in the Republican platform was made in 
good faith. Its framers were intelligent men. They could not 
have overlooked these difficulties. They knew that accurate in- 
formation was not obtainable and that many months would be 
required to procure even its semblance; and yet in the same 
paragraph of the same platform they promised that Congress 
would be called in special session immediately after the inaugu- 
ration of the next President for the purpose of revising the 
tariff. 

If the Republican Party had been sincere, would it not have 
followed up its announcement in the platform of 1904 with the 
establishment of a commission to ascertain or try to ascertain 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad? 
If sincere in its statement of 1908, why did it declare for a re- 
vision with such unusual haste and with the certainty that it 
would not bave the aid of such an investigation in making the 
revision promised? 

If President Taft considered such information essential, why 
did he approve the Payne-Aldrich bill, which was not only pre- 
pared without any effort to get it, but in total disregard of the 
principle laid down in the platform upon which he was elected? 
Upon what claim of consistency can he justify his approval of a 
bill which did not reduce the rates and his subsequent veto of 
a bill which did reduce the rates upon a reasonable and con- 
sServative basis, when the conditions as to information were pre- 
cisely the same? 

The platform provision for the guaranty of a reasonable profit 
to American industries can only be applied to protected indus- 
tries and suggests a discrimination which every unprotected 
producer and every suffering consumer resents. If it were not 
so mischievous it would be ludicrous. The chief claim of the 
Republican Party for its excessive tariff rates has been that they 
were necessary to protect American labor, and yet it adds insult 
to injury by guaranteeing profits to the manufacturer without 
a corresponding guaranty to the laborer and without the 
slightest suggestion that the guaranteed profits are to be di- 
vided. [Applause.] 

The Tariff Board provision of the Payne-Aldrich law met 
with some approval from the business community. It looked 
like an effort to take the tariff out of politics and place it under 
control of a nonpartisan beard of experts, and it was hoped 
that this would put a stop to tariff tinkering and that it would 
place the tariff upon a more scientific basis. It is quite possi- 
ble that a permanent tariff commission, responsive to the law- 
making branch of the Government rather than to the executive, 
might procure informatioin and offer suggestions which would 
be helpful to Congress in the preparation of tariff bills, but it 
is apparent that, simple as the problem may appear at first 
sight, the determination of the existence of a difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad and if one is found, 
which side it is on, what it amounts to, and what its causes 
are, presents a complex proposition which involves a vast num- 
ber of inquiries and inyestigations, some of which are physically 
unattainable. 

It is also apparent that if the figures or the conclusions of 
such a commission should be at variance with the facts dis- 
closed by our actual export of manufactured goods, the latter 
would control. One of the inherent weaknesses of the tariff 
system is that the rates must be changed from time to time to 
meet the varying conditions of Government expenses and 
changes in the amount of revenues derived from other sources. 


The superior intelligence of our labor due to. 


Tariff revision is a legislative function which Congress can not 
farm out to any commission; and if it could, these changes 
which are deemed so detrimental to business could not be 
avoided. 

That the present attitude of the stand-pat faction of the Re- 
publican Party upon the subject of Federal taxation is dis- 
tinctly favorable to the permanent maintenance of high protective 
rates on all commodities now taxed, including food products 
and other necessaries of life, is beyond question. That some of 
them are opposed to the transfer of any part of Federal taxa- 
tion as proposed in this bill on the ground that it will interfere 
somewhat with their protective policy is amply proven by the 
arguments they have used in this discussion. 

The Democratic platform of 1904 favors “a revision and a 
gradual reduction of the tariff,“ and the Democratic platform 
of 1908 contained this further provision: 


Articles entering into competition with trust-controlied products 
should be placed upon the free list, material reductions should made 
in the tarif upon the necessaries of life, especially upon articles com- 
peting with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home, and gradual reductions should be made in such 
oe edules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenve 

8. 
It also contained these words: =. 
We favor an income tax as part of our revenue system. 


Farm machinery, sewing machines, wire for fencing, and other 
articles of iron and steel, and refined sugar enter into competi- 
tion with trust-controlled products, and many of these articles 
are sold abroad more cheaply than at home, Hence the Demo- 
cratic majority in this House has consistently done everything 
in its power to place them on the free list. At the extra session, 
as well as at the present session, it has earnestly tried to make 
material reductions in the tariff upon the necessaries of life. 
This conscientious regard for party pledges is in striking con- 
trast with the conduct of the Republican Party with reference 
to its own pledges. [Applause.] 

In these acts and in the Democratic declaration for an in- 
come tax and in this bill, which is the fulfillment of that 
promise, we find the attitude of the Democratic Party upon the 
subject of Federal taxation. 

We have already seen what the Republican promises were. 
We have seen that these promises were broken. In the adop- 
tion of the Payne-Aldrich bill and in their votes against a 
downward reyision of the woolen, cotton, steel, chemical, and 
sugar schedules—thus, in effect, voting again in favor of the 
corresponding schedules in the Payne-Aldrich bill—and in the 
President's approval of the Payne-Aldrich bill and in his veto 
of every downward revision which has been placed before bim, 
as well as in the opposition which Republican Members, under 
the leadership of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], 
are making to the bill now under consideration, it is easy to 
determine the attitude of the Republican Party, from its ac- 
ener leader down, upon this important subject of Federal 
taxation. 

The Democrats, broadly speaking, are in favor of material 
reduction and, where feasible, the removal of the tariff upon 
the necessaries of life and substituting therefor methods of 
taxation which will reach the people of independent means, 
while the stand-pat Republicans are opposed to reduction of 
tariff rates, and upon one pretext or another many of them are 
opposed to obtaining revenue by a tax upon incomes. [Ap- 
plause.] If they had wanted to materially reduce the tariff on 
woolen clothing and woolen blankets so that the poor conld 
more fully enjoy these comforts during the severe winter 
which, we hope, is now coming to an end, they had an oppor- 
tunity to do so last summer. When the woolen and cotton sched- 
ules and the free-list bill came back to Congress with the 
President’s disapproval, they again bad an opportunity to 
lighten the poor man’s burden, but refused to do so. Pro- 
gressive Republicans joined with the Democrats in voting for 
these measures. Only a few more yotes were needed to place 
them on the statute books. You stand-pat Republicans knew 
of the urgent need for tariff reduction without delay. You knew 
that the reductions were reasonable and based upon ample in- 
formation. It would be an insult to your intelligence to as- 
sume that you took any stock in the flimsy excuses which were 
offered for delay, and yet in the time of need you did not come 
to the rescue. Your party should be and will be judged by 
its acts. [Applause.] 

Reference is often made by the President to the platform 
upon which he was elected and to the popular approval of that 
platform which his election upon it implies. He seems to over- 
look the fact that there was an election in 1910. As the last 
pronouncement of the American people, it is worth while to con- 
sider what they really meant to declare in the 1910 election. 
On its face it seems to be a reversal of the verdict of two years 
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before. Was it really so? I think not. On the contrary, it 
was another and more peremptory demand for a downward 
revision. 

The nicest discriminations at popular elections must not be 
expected, and it seems to me that a fair interpretation of the 
changed vote of 1910 might thus be expressed: “The living 
cost is too high. The price of many kinds of food and wearing 
apparel is unreasonable. We don’t know the cause for this 
condition, but we are fully satisfied that the enormous tariff 
taxes on most of these things are responsible for at least a por- 
tion of it. We want lower tariff rates. [Applause.] We want 
extortionate monopolies not only fought to a finish in the courts 
but destroyed by any and every means available. We prefer 
foreign competition to home monopolies, The high rates main- 
tained by the Payne-Aldrich tariff law have taught us that pro- 
tection is not the innocent thing we used to suppose—a mere 
nid to industries seeking to get a start—but, on the contrary, 
that it is cumulative in its character. The older an industry 
becomes the more protection it demands and the more corrupt 
influences it brings to bear to get what it wants.” 

Personally, I preferred and tried to get a reduction of about 
50 per cent of the tariff on sugar, not because I believed that 
the beet-sugar industry would be destroyed by putting sugar 


on the free list, for the fact is that beet sugar in our country, 


can be produced for nearly a cent a pound less than cane sugar, 
but I deemed it wiser and safer to sacrifice at this time less 
than the whole amount of the revenue derived from the tariff 
tax on sugar. [Applause.] 

I shall vote for this measure because I deem it essential to 
the welfare of our people that more of the revenues of the Fed- 
eral Government shall be raised by some method which is more 
just than a tax upon consumption, and because I believe an 
excise- tax upon incomes exceeding $5,000 is the most just and 
reasonable that can be devised. If the present bill becomes a 
law I believe it will be held to be constitutional. It will doubt- 
less soon be tested in the Supreme Court and its constitution- 
ality will be determined. This may save the long delay neces- 
sary to obtain a constitutional amendment and will materially 
hasten the relief which our people need and demand. 

As a Nation we ought to do one of two things. Either place 
the burden of Federal taxation more equitably than at present, 
or if this can not be done, if for every dollar that reaches the 
Federal Treasury the people must pay more than $2, and if 
this must be paid not in accordance with ability or the value 
of the property receiving protection from the Government or the 
magnitude of the business interests for which the Government 
affords facilities, but by taxation which keeps children out of 
school and drives them into the factory, then let us adjust our 
national expenditures upon the basis of the poverty which we 
tax rather than the wealth which practically goes untaxed, and 
let us discard the altruism of the Spanish War and our insular 
dependencies, for we have no business to create domestic misery 
in order to relieve the misery of foreigners. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman from New York de- 
sire to use any further time? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think so. I might spend five minutes 
profitably in correcting some of the errors that the gentleman 
from Michigan has indulged in, but he has simply done it with- 
out knowing the effect of the present tariff law. He has not 
studied the statistics of the last six months, for if he had he 
would be ashamed to fall into the errors that he has. 

Mr. SWEET. I would like to have the gentleman from New 
York point them ‘out. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will take the gentleman into my office some 
day and give him a kindergarten lesson and show him the grave 
errors that he has made about the present tariff law. 

Mr. SWEET. The people of the United States have taken the 
gentleman from New York into their private office and given 
him a kindergarten lesson that be ought to remember. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. And many of them were as ignorant as to the 
tariff as my friend from Michigan. From the Government sta- 
tistics the gentleman from Michigan ought to be ashamed to 
make the statement that he has. 

Mr. SWEET. From the last election the gentleman from New 
York ought to be satisfied that the people of the country do not 
approye of the tariff bill which carries his name. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is not the only election, we are going to 
have others. ` 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; we are going to have others, but they will 
turn out the same as the last one, only more so. 

Mr. PAYNE. Possibly, but the gentleman may be mistaken. 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman from New York has been mis- 
taken so often that the people have turned him down. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, we have done pretty well for the last 20 
years without being turned down before. 


Mr. SWEET. Not to the satisfaction of the country. t | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and Mr. FOSTER 
of Illinois having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Moon of Tennessee, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 21214, the excise-tax 
bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— ) 

To Mr. McMorran, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Diss, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. | 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
ana referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated be- 
ow: 

S. 100. An act to carry into effect the findings of the military 
board of officers in the case of George Ivers, administrator; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 317. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Sundance, in the State 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 318. An act to provide for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of à public building thereon at Newcastle, Wyo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 406. An act to provide for the acquisition of a site on 
which to erect a public building at Vermilion, S. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 407. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Madison, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Public = 
Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 408. An act to provide for the acquisition of a site on which 
to erect a public building at Canton, S. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 410. An act to provide for the acquisition of a site on which 
to erect a public building at Milbank, S. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 876. An act to provide for the acquisition of a site on which 
to erect a public building at Bellefourche, S. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 954. An act to provide for the acquisition of a site on which 
to erect a public building at Gilmer, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 1175. An act to authorize the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion of a public building at Astoria, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 1712. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and for 
the erection of a public building thereon at Oregon City, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 1752. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Eureka, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

S. 2014. An act for the relief of George Owens, John J. Brad- 
ley, William M. Godfrey, Rudolph G. Ebert, Herschel Tupes, 
William H. Sage, Charles L. Tosteyin, Alta B. Spaulding, Grace 
1 and Dolly Neely; to the Committee on the Public 

S. 2194. An act to amend section 2288 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to homestead entries; to the Coin- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2243. An act for the relief of John L. O'Mara; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. ; 

S. 2347. An act increasing the cost of erecting a post-oflice and 
courthouse building at Walla Walla, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 2414. An act for the relief of Rittenhouse Moore; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2698. An act increasing the cost of erecting a post-office 
building at Plainfield, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

S. 3045. An act to provide for agricultural entries on oil and 
gas lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3225. An act providing when patents shall issue to the pur- 
chasers or heirs of certain lands in the State of Oregon; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3716. An act for the erection of a public building at St. 
George, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

S. 3831. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Denton, Tex.; to thd 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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S. 3873. An act for the relief of Lewis F. Walsh; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. : 

S. 3974. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
State public building at Denver, Colo.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4004. An act to authorize the use of the funds of certain 
Northern Cheyenne Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4042. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
at New Braunfels, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

S. 4222. An act to increase the limit of cost of the public 
building at Moundsville, W. Va.; to the Commitfee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4245. An act to increase the limit of cost of the additions 
to the publie building at Salt Lake City, Utah; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4470. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Wenatchee, Wash.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

S 4488. An act to authorize the setting aside of a tract of 
land for a school site and school farm on the Yuma Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of California; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 4493. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Thermopolis, in the 
State of Wyoming; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

S. 4520. An act for the relief of Catherine Grimm; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 4572. An act to designate Walhalla, Neche, and St. John, 
in the State of North Dakota, subports of entry, and to extend 
the privileges of the first section of the act of Congress approved 
June 10, 1880, to said subports; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

S. 4585. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
on a site already acquired at South Bethlehem, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4619. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon in the city of Franklin, 
State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

S. 4623. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


S. 4655. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 


erection of a public building thereon at Franklin, in the State 
of New Hampshire; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. ; 

S. 4734. An act for the relief of Mary G. Brown and others; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4753. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the final disposition of the affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 26, 1906; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4999. An act for the relief of Francis M. Malone; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 5072. An act to establish a fog signal and additional quar- 
ters at Point Loma Light Station, San Diego, Cal.; to fhe Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5074. An act to authorize the improvement of Santa Bar- 
bara Light Station, Cal., including a fog signal and a keeper’s 
dwelling; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5198. An act to authorize the issuance of patent to James 
W. Chrisman for the SE. + NE. 1, SE. 4, SE. 3 SW. ł sec. 13, 
N. 4 NE. 4 sec. 24, T. 29 N., R. 113 W. of the sixth principal 
meridian; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5207. An act to provide an American register for the 
steamer Oceana; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 5255. An act increasing the compensation of the collector 
of customs, district of Puget Sound, State of Washington; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Grand Army of the 
Republic encampment, to be held at Pullman, Wash., in June, 
1912; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ENROLLED RILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

II. R. 17119. An act granting the courthouse reserve at Pond 
Creek, Okla., to the city of Pond Creek for school and municipa 
purposes. i 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Hucues of New Jersey, by unanimous consent, was given 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leay- 
ing copies, papers in the case of Franklin Peters, Sixty-first 
Congress. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 19, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of St. Joseph Harbor, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 629); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Attorney General of the United States, in 
reply to House resolution adopted March 12, 1912, asking for 
information touching the existence of a smelter trust in the 
United States, ete. (H. Doc. No. 628) ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1718) pro- 
viding for the sale of the old Federal building and site at 
Owensboro, Ky., reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 428), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. . 

Mr. BARNHART, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12013) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the city 
of Corsicana, Tex., certain land for alley purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 429), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15421) granting a pension to F. Byron Ridgeley; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 639) granting a pension to Anna S. Anierson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. F 

A bill (H. R. 14436) granting a pension to James W. Fisher; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15422) granting a pension to George W. Smith; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7078) granting a pension to Charles H. Heimlich, 
alias Charles H. Henderson; Committee on Invalid Pensions 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 20425) granting a pension to Thomas Hartman; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1111) granting an increase of pension to Bruce 
Clifton; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (H. R. 22042) making an ap- 
propriation for the improvement of the Government road in 
Mount Rainier National Park; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 22043) to authorize addi- 
tional aids to navigation in the Lighthouse Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mr. REDFIELD: A bil (H. R. 22044) to amend sections 
4214 and 4218 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 22045} to 
establish in the Department of Agriculture a bureau to be known 
as the bureau of drainage, and to provide for national aid in 
draining wet, swamp, and overflowed lands; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 22046) to purchase a suitable 
site on the Pacific coast to be used as a range for small-arms 
target practice by the United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 22047) to amend section 
4450 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 22048) to further restrict 
the admission of aliens into the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 22049) to erect an ad- 
dition to Federal building at New Albany, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 22050) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Jackson, Ky.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
New York, asking that one of the new battleships be built at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
New York, asking that one of the new battleships be built at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
New York, asking that one of the new battleships be built at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of the Senate of the State of New 
York, favoring the building of a battleship at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, asking the United States to improve the 
inlet of Lake Champlain; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. McCALL: Memorial of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, protesting against the removal of the United 
States navy yard at Boston; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 22051) granting an in- | 


crease of pension to George W. Hayward; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 22052) granting a 
pension to Ollie Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 22053) granting 
an increase of pension to Jesse S. Trower; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 22054) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. H. Minturn; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. í 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 22055) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas B. Poe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 22056) for the relief of C. M. 
Perkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 22057) for the relief of the 
heirs of Benedict Bourquin; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22058) for the relief of the heirs of Col. 
William B. Gaulden; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 22059) for the relief of the 
heirs of Mary Everitt, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Cl 


aims. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 22060) granting a pen- 
sion to Ellen Cardenas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 22061) to 
remove the charge of desertion now existing on the records of 
the Navy Department against Charles Berry; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 22062) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Sophia Nesbitt; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22063) granting an inerease of pension to 
John C. Smallwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 22064) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Henry P. Stork; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 22065) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James Wharry; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions.” 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 22066) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace G. Norton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22067) granting an increase of pension to 
ays at ; te me, 7 on Invalid Pensions. 

50, a 5 ) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Detrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22069) granting an increase of pension to 
James Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 22070) granting an 
increase of pension to Waldo W. Williams; to the Committee 
SA te loa 

so, a bill (H. R. 22071) granting a pension to Thompson F. 
Frisbie; to the Committee on Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22072) for the relief of John H. Kidd; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22073) for the relief of William Horsley ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22074) providing for the presentation of a 
medal of honor to William C. Shortridge; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 22075) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward Pierce, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 22076) granting an increase 
55 pension to Duncan Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22077) granting an increase of pension to 
Howard Forster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 22078) granting 
an increase of pension to John ©. Hagen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 22079) granting an in- ` 
crease of pension to John W. Weaver; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Mexico 
(Mo.) Commercial Club, for reduced rates on first-class mail 
matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also (by request), memorial of the South St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Live Stock Exchange, for reduction in the tax on olegmarga- 
rine; to the Committee on Agriculture. i 

By Mr. AINEY: Petitions of sundry granges, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for a governmental system of postal express; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bradford County, Pa., for enact- 
ment of House bill 14, providing for a parcel-post system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota : Petition of F. A. Masters and 
13 others of Canton, Minn., against extension of the parcel-post 
system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANSUERRY: Memorial of business men of Ohio, re- 
garding legislation to cover the legal operations of industrial 
and labor combinations; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Roy C. Cummings, R. B. 
Herron; and R. R. Leggett, legislative committee of Pomona 
Grange, Tuscarawas County, Ohio, asking for the enactment of 
a parcel-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. z; 

Also, petition of John Factor and 20 other citizens of Newark, 
Ohio, protesting against the enactment of interstate-commerce 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of P. H. Meixell, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., protesting against enactment of House bill 5955; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of W. F. Potts, Son & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
protesting against enactment of House bill 16844; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of American Association for Labor Legislation, 
for enactment of House bill 20842; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of residents of the State of Pennsylvania, for 
enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of members of Cronomer Valley 
Grange, No. 982, Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating against 
the passage of certain proposed legislation relating to oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of William Frank and 
21 other residents of Van Dyne, Fond du Lac County, Wis., and 
Fred C. Mansfield and 40 other citizens of Johnson Creek, Wis, 
protesting against the passage of the Lever bill (H. R. 18493) 
providing for a reduction in the tax on oleomargarine, ete.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. CALDER: Memorial of Tompkins County Pomona 
Grange, relating to the tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Sioux City Commercial Club, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, protesting against House bill 16844; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER: Petitions of citizens of the State of Okla- 
homa, for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of citizens of Waukesha County, 
Wis., in favor of a general parcel-post system; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Hamilton, Ohio, 
for the construction of one battleship in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the City Council of Dayton, Ohio, for the 
coinage of 3-cent pieces; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: Petition of citizens of Logan County, Ark., 
for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: Petition of citizens of Greens- 
burg, Ind., in favor of bill providing for the erection of an 
American Indian memorial building in Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of citizens of fourth district of Indiana, in 
favor of bill for the erection of an American Indian memorial 
building in Washington; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lexington, Ind., in favor of a bill 
providing for the erection of an American Indian memorial 
building in Washington; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, petition of citizens of Vallonia, Ind., against the passage 
of the Webb-Sheppard-Kenyon bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Medora, Ind., against parcel post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles L. Coles and 299 other citizens of 
Columbus, Ind., favoring old-age pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of North Star, Mich., for 
passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Howard City, Mich., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of West Sand Lake Grange, No. 
949, of West Sand Lake, N. Y., against the sale of colored oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Camp No. 1, Department of the 
District of Columbia, United Spanish War Veterans, in favor of 
passage of House bills 18229 and 18230; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., 
for reduced rates of first-class mail matter; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Garrison No, 118, Army and Navy Union, urg- 
ing passage of House bill 17040; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, March 16, 1912, favoring legislation framed for the pur- 
pose of preventing transcontinental railroads from operating 
steamship companies through the canal; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of R. J. Wright and 13 other signers of Lindsay 
and Granton, Wis., favoring House bill 14, Sulzer parcel-post 
bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Sioux City 
Commercial Club, protesting against the adoption of House bill 
16844; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Lake Seamen’s Union, Milwaukee branch, 
favoring House bill 11372, by Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Mount Union, Pa., for passage of Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 772, Patrons of Husbandry, in 
favor of House bill 19133, for establishment of a rural parcel 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petitions of residents of Chicago, Ill., for pas- 
sage of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 1909; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of A. W. Meyer, of Barrington, Ill, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, memorial of Local No. 1, Tug Firemen and Linemen’s 
Protective Association, for passage of the Wilson eight-hour 
bill (H. R. 18787) ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of the St. Louis Live Stock Exchange and IMi- 
nois State Dairymen’s Association, in regard to legislation re- 
lating to oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Chicago (III.) Association of Commerce, 
for passage of the Federal pay bill for the National Guard; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Du Quoin (III.) Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 54, Department of Illinois, United 
Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of House bill 17470; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 194, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, for a constitu- 
tional amendment granting to women the same political rights 
as are now enjoyed by men; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 147, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, regarding the 
attitude of a certain business firm toward organized labor; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petitions of citizens of Belmont County, 
Ohio, for the passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Fairpoint, Ohio, protesting against 
increasing the rates of postage of second-class mail matter; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Fairpoint, Ohio, for legislation es- 
tablishing an immigration test for immigrants; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Chestnut Tree Bark Conference, 
of Pennsylvania, for an appropriation for use of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in chestnut bark disease work; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Haddorff Piano Co., of Rockford, III., against 
the passage of the Underwood bill (H. R. 182), relating to pro- 
posed duty on varnish gums and china nut oil; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Illinois State Dairymen’s Association, favor- 
ing the retention of the color feature in the oleomargarine law, 
etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Harry Carroll, August Bossen, and Charles 
Vance, of Streator, III., favoring the passage of the Townsend 
bill (H. R. 20595), to amend section 25 of the copyright act of 
1909, etc.; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of the National Business League of Chicago, 
III., fayoring the passage of the Nelson-Foss bill, relating to the 
Consular Service; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of S. E. Hall, of Cherry Valley, Ill., favoring the 
establishment of a parcel-post service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of George Soedler & Son, of Peru, III., against 
the extension of the parcel-post service, ete.; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of T. A. Pottinger and other citizens of Cherry, 
III., favoring the establishment of a parcel post, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of D. C. Murray, of Streator, III., against the 
establishment of a parcel-post service until investigation made 
by an impartial commission, etc.; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of C. R. Arnold, of Marseilles, Ill., favoring the 
passage of the McKinley bill, relating to rural mail carriers; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Memoriai of Chestnut-Tree Bark Dis- 
ease Conference, held at Harrisburg, Pa., February 21. 1912, 
relating to chestnut-tree bark disease; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, favor- 
ing legislation to prevent transcontinental railroads from operat- 
ing steamship companies through the Panama Canal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Nayal Camp, No. 49, United Spanish War 
Veterans, favoring pension bill H. R. 17470; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petitions of citizens of Mattawamkeag ; 
Robbinston Grange, Robbinston, Me.; and the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Dumysyville, Me., favoring the passage 
of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petitions of citizens of Martin and 
Murray Counties, Minn., for parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. HARTMAN: Petitions of Munster Grange, No. 1117, 
of Cambria County, Pa., and Bald Eagle Grange, No. 1890, in 
favor of parcel-post bill (H. R. 19133) ; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the German-American Alliance of Pottsyille, 
Pa., against the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ' 

Also, memorial of Bald Eagle Grange, No. 1390, relating to 
classification and taxation of oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAWLEY : Petitions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance unions, churches, and church organizations in the State 
of Oregon, for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of voters of the 
town of Southington, Conn., protesting against the repeal of 
the canteen law; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petition of members of Pueblo Tribe, 
No. 143, Improved Order of Red Men, of Mine La Matte, Mo., 
for the erection of American Indian memorial and museum 
building in city of Washington; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of members of Ettawah Tribe, No. 126, Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, of De Soto, Mo., for the erection of 
American Indian memorial and museum in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of S. Dubinsky, of Idle Theater, Bonne Terre, 
Mo., fayoring House bill 20595, to amend section 25 of the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of E. J. Chappuis, of Electric Theater, Perry- 
yille, Mo., favoring the passage of House bill 20595, to amend 
section 25 of the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, petition of F. Earl De Weed, of the Academy ‘Theater, 
Ironton, Mo., favoring the passage of House bill 20595, to amend 
section 25 of the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, petition of E. S. Hensley, of Listerville, Mo., favoring 
the passage of House bill 20595, to amend section 25 of the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee one Patents. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of George Clifford Brown, of New 
York City, asking that certain charges preferred against the 
United States district attorney of Kansas City, Mo., be inves- 
tigated; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of operators of moying-picture machines in the 
third congressional district of Connecticut, in favor of House 
bill 20595; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Memorial of the New Jersey 
Society, of Newark, N. J., favoring Senate bill 271 and House 
bill 19641; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Arthur G. White, of Novelty 
Theater, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring amendment of the copyright 
act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petitions of Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, and 
Chickasaw Indians, protesting against present treatment and re- 
questing immediate relief; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MoCOY : Petitions of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Unions, churches, church organizations, and individuals through- 
out the country, urging passage of pending interstate liquor leg- 
islation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of German-American Alliances throughout the 
country, protesting against the enactment of prohibition or in- 
terstate liquor legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of citizens of the nineteenth 
congressional district of Illinois, favoring the passage of the 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of certain citizens of Harbor 


Beach, Mich., protesting against the passage of House bills 21, 
15131, 18493, and 20281; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of voters of Richmond, Columbus, and Macomb, 
St. Clair County, Mich., favoring the passage of the Kenyon- 
Sheppard bill to withdraw from interstate commerce protection 
liquors imported into “dry” territory for illegal use; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Chicago (Tll.) Veterinary Society, 
2 House bill 16843; to the Committee on Military Af- 

rs 

Also, petition of the board of directors of the St. Louis Live 
Stock Exchange, favoring passage of House bill 20281, amend- 
ing the oleomargarine law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Illinois State Dairyman’s Association, in 
reference to oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Petition of citizens of Farson, Wyo., 
urging amendments to the postal laws in the aid of settlement; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany House bill 
21517; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Wisconsin, protesting against the Lever agricultural bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NYE: Petition of citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., fa- 
voring the construction of one battleship in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of citizens of California, protesting 
against parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. f 

Also, memorial of Roosevelt Camp, No. 9, United Spanish 
War Veterans, favoring House bill 17470; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Yreka Improvement Club, favoring im- 
provement of Yosemite National Park: to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 16450; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Union Civic Center, of Hayward, Cal, 
favoring the enforcement of the white-slave traffic act; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of Gibbs Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Warsaw, N. Y., against restoration of the Army 
canteen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York State Legislature, for improve- 
ment of the inlet of Lake Champiain; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petition of Business Men’s 
Bible Class of the First Congregational Church of Buffalo, 
N. Y., favoring the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, of Buffalo, N. X., urging amendment of the corporation 
tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of citizens of Bloomington, III., 
for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Harwinton Grange, No. 45, Tor- 
rington, Conn., favoring a parcel post; to the Committee on the 
Sen 3 and Post Roads. 

SO, tion of Harwinton Grange, No. 45, of Torrington, 
Conn., against sale of oleomargarine colored so as to imitate 
butter; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: Petitions of residents of the State of 
Ohio, for enactment of Honse bill 20595, amending the copyright 
act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the eighteenth congressional dis- 
trict of Ohio, for enactment of House bill 20281, repealing the 
present oleomargarine law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of United Labor Congress of Mahoning County, 
Ohio, for repeal of the tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Youngstown (Ohio) Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, No. 205, for increase of compensation to 
pressmen and assistants in the Government Printing Office; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Also, petition of a group of the Polish National Alliance, pro- 
testing against further restrictions on immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of William B. Ross and 15 other 
citizens of Delaware County, Ohio; and John L. Shawver and 
80 other citizens of Logan County, Ohio, asking for the exten- 
sion of the parcel-post service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petitions of Rev. W. W. Case, 
D. D., of Trenton, N. J., and the Presbyterian Church of Titus- 
ville, Mercer County, N. J., for the passage of the Kenyon- 
Sheppard liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the New Jersey Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, in reference to the proper placing of the 
Lincoln memorial; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of Trenton Lodge, No. 398, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, of Trenton, N. J., urging the passage of 


| the bill providing old-age pensions for deserving men and women 


over 60 years of age; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Petition of J. C. Rhodes and other 
citizens of Van Zandt County, Tex., in favor of old-age pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Pensions. s 

Also, petitions of J. H. Stigall and sundry citizens of Hen- 
derson and Van Zandt Counties, Tex., for parcel-post legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

Also, memorial of Camp No. 1770, United Confederate Vet- 
erans, for relief of those who had cotton and other property 
taken by Federal authority after the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 
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SENATE. 
Tuespay, March 19, 1912. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


EXTENSION OF CAPITOL BUILDING. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed the Senator from New 
York, Mr. Roor, and the Senator from Virginia, Mr. Martin, 
to fill the vacancies in the Senate membership of the Joint 
Commission for the Extension and Completion of the Capitol 
Building provided under the act of April 28, 1904, occasioned 
by the death of the late Senator from Michigan, Mr. Alger, and 
the late Senator from Maryland, Mr. Gorman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 9845, An act to authorize the sale of burnt timber on 
the public lands, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16680. An act to authorize the board of county commis- 
sioners of Baxter County and the board of county commissioners 
of Marion County, in the State of Arkansas, acting together for 
the two counties as bridge commissioners to construct a bridge 
across White River at or near the town of Cotter, Ark. ; 

H. R. 17242. An act to authorize the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. to cross the Government right of way along and adja- 
cent to the canal connecting the waters of Puget Sound with 
Lake Washington and Seattle, in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 17887. An act to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, 
entitled “An act temporarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes”; and 

H. R. 18155. An act authorizing the town of Grand Rapids to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 
State of Minnesota. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the Men's 
Bible Class of the Presbyterian Church of Greenville, Pa.; of 
the Men’s Bible Class of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Greenville, Pa.; of the congregations of the Grace Lutheran 
Church of Hast Stroudsburg, Pa.; the United Presbyterian 
Church of Greenville, Pa.; the Methodist Episcopal, the First 
Baptist, the United Presbyterian, the Christian, the First Pres- 
byterian, the United Brethren, and the All Saints’ Episcopal 
Churches, of Loveland, in the State of Colorado, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Russian River, Cal., favoring an appropriation for 
the improvement of the Yosemite National Park, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Fort Collins, Colo., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the anticanteen law, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of Bakers’ Union No. 168 and 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Union No. 1801, of San German, and 
of Tobacco Strippers’ Union No. 12502, of Juncos, all of the Ter- 
ritory of Porto Rico, praying that the citizens of Porto Rico be 
permitted to become citizens of the United States, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

He also presented a petition of Bloomsburg Grange, No. 322, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Bloomsburg, Pa., praying for the es- 
tablishment of a parcel-post system, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Brown City, Mount Clemens, and Detroit, all in the State of 
Michigan, remonstrating against the establishment of a parcel- 
post system, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Roselawn, 
Wolverine, Hart, Sault Ste. Marie, Boyne City, Sterling, Jack- 
son, Fremont, Stockbridge, Allegan, North Branch, Davison, 
Reeman, and Marshall, all in the State of Michigan, praying for 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Mr. CRAWFORD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Elkton, Colman, and Clark County, all in the State of South 
Dakota, praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
warn were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Fort 
Pierre, S. Dak., remonstrating against the extension of the par- 
cel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Aurora 
and Brookings, in the State of South Dakota, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Milford, Pittsfield, Rochester, and East Rindge, all in the State 
of New Hampshire, praying for the establishment of a parcel- 
post system, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama presented a petition of members 
of Withers and Buchanan Survivors’ Camp, United Confederate 
Veterans, of Mobile, Ala., praying that an appropriation be made 
providing for the settlement of the so-called cotton-tax claims, 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ber- 
wyn, III., remonstrating against the repeal of the anticanteen 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 192, Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, of Ulin, III., 
praying for the establishment of a bureau of markets in the 
Department of Agriculture, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of Royal Douglas Post, No. 179, 
Department of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, of Prairie 
City, Ill., remonstrating against the incorporation of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, in convention at Chicago, III., favor- 
ing the appointment of a Federal commission on industrial re- 
lations, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Live Stock 
Exchange of Chicago, III., praying for the repeal of the oleo- 
margarine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Highland 
and Ottawa, in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Enfield, Cob- 
den, and Elizabethtown, all in the State of Illinois, praying for 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to exempt from toll all 
American ships engaged in coastwise traffic through the Pan- 
ama Canal, which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, 

He also presented a petition of Claude L. Herbert Camp, No. 
88, Department of Indiana, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., praying that a pension be granted Lucy M. 
Greer, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Henderson, N. C., praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., praying for the adoption of a 1-cent letter postage, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Wilmington, N. C., praying for the appointment of an interna- 
tional commission to consider the question of the high cost of 
living, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Walterboro, S. C., remonstrating against the estab- 
lishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Belpre, Kans., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel- 
post system beyond its present limitations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Abilene, 
Clay Center, and Garden City, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for a sound 
banking system, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented memoriais of sundry citizens of Kingman 
and Cunningham, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Hope, Kim- 
ball, Durham, Beverly, Burlington, and Westphalia, all in the 
State of Kansas, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation 
of butter, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. BOURNE presented petitions of the congregations of the 
First Methodist Church and the Christian Chureh of Silverton, 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of Marion and 
Silverton, and of sundry citizens of Marion and Silverton, all 
in the State of Oregon, praying for the enactment of an inter- 
state liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws 
by outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Lynchburg, Va., praying for a reduction of the duty on 
raw and refined sugars, "which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lincoln, 
Purcellville, and Leesburg, all in the State of Virginia, praying 
for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a petition of members of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Concord, N. H., praying for the enactment of 
an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Plymouth, N. H., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to provide for the coloring of oleo- 
margarine in imitation of butter, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Castile, 
N. Y., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Central Labor 
Union of Danbury, Conn., praying for the passage of the so- 
called anti-injunction bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Southington, Conn., remonstrat- 
ing against the proposed restoration of the canteen in the Army, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Hartford, Conn., praying that an appropria- 
tion be made for the enforcement of the so-called white-slave 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry granges, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Meriden, Berlin, Torrington, and Ellington, all 
in the State of Connecticut, praying for the establishment of a 
parcel-post system, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of the board of directors 
of the Bourse of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that an appropria- 
tion be made for the continuance of the Tariff Board, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the board of directors of the 
Bourse of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for the retirement of employees in the civil 
service, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Universal 
Peace Union, praying for a reconsideration of the ratification 
of the treaties of arbitration between the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the First 
Baptist Church and the First Presbyterian Church of Hazle- 
ton, and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of East 
Sayre, Grove Summit, and Fleetville, all in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Hillsboro, Kans., remonstrating against the extension of the 


parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of James B. McPherson Post, 
No. 87, Department of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
McPherson, Kans., remonstrating against the incorporation of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association of Topeka, Kans., praying that an appropriation of 
$50,000 be made providing for an investigation into the subject 
of the white-slave traffic, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the United 
Presbyterian and Methodist Churches of Walton, and of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the Church of Christ, of Burrton; of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; and of sundry citizens of Prairie Center, 
all in the State of Kansas, praying for the enactment of an in- 
terstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor 
laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

TOBACCO STATISTICS. 


Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on the Census, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13988) to authorize the Director of 
the Census to collect and publish additional statistics of tobacco, 
reporton it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 491) 

ereon. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR THE DEAD OF THE “MAINE.” 


Mr. PERKINS. I report from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs a resolution for which I ask present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 253) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas tke President of the United States has notified the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Members of the Senate, and the notification was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, that services will be held in 
memory of the men of the Navy who lost their lives in the destruc- 
tion of the old battleship Maine; and 

Whereas it is at all times fitting’ that bravery and devotion to duty 
should be reco; and acknowledged; and 

Whereas the disaster which overtook the Maine afforded evidence of the 
courage and steadfastness of the officers and enlisted men as conclu- 
sive as battle would have done; and 

Whereas the men of the Maine who lost their lives as truly in defense 
of their country as though in naval action exhibited that exalted 

i ren SS anaa noble 8 which have always characterized the 
er can Navy: 


Resolved, That as a testimonial of appreciation of the devotion to 
their country of the brave men who are to be laid to rest with deserved 
military honors, the Senate do, on Saturday, the 23d instant, organi 
and take part in the memorial service announced by the President. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, realizing as I do that the 
industrial condition with reference to the coal situation, tnvoly- 
ing the relation between employer and employee, is a most 
eritical one, believing as I do, also, that it frequently requires 
but publicity of conditions and the real facts to settle those 
controversies, I introduce a bill which I desire to have referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The bill (S. 5901) to provide for the investigation of contro- 
versies affecting interstate commerce, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 5902) for the relief of Alexander 
Mackenzie and Henry L. Abbot, both on the retired list of the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5903) granting an increase of pension to Thomas C. 
Kinsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 5904) for the relief of the Victor White Coal Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 5905) for the relief of Charles Letts & Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5906) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Keyser, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A “pii (S. 5907) for the relief of the heirs of Mary Everitt, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5908) to restore George W. Mathews to the Regular 
Army and to retire him with the rank and pay of captain; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 5909) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911; and to repeal an act entitled “An act providing 
for writs of error in certain instances in criminal cases,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1907; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 5910) granting to the city of Portland, Oreg., cer- 
tain strips of land from the post-office and customhouse sites 
in said city for street purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 5911) granting a pension-to Amanda Woodcock; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 5912) granting a pension to James J. Boothe; and 

A bill (S. 5913) to restore to the pension roll the name of Jor- 
dan T. Fletcher (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5914) for the relief of Ira MacNutt (with accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5915) granting a pension to Matthew F. Whitcomb 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 5016) granting an increase of pension to Laura B. 
Stiles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5917) relating to procedure in United States courts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) providing for the purchase 
of the home of Thomas Jefferson, at Monticello, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


MANUEL AGUERO Y JUNQUE. 


Mr. DU PONT. I introduce a joint resolution for which I ask 
present consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Mr. Manuel Agüero y Junqué, of Cuba, 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. DU PONT. I ask that the accompanying letter from the 
Secretary of State be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware asks 
for the present consideration of the joint resolution. The Secre- 
tary will read the communication from the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, March 
The Hon. HENRY ALGERNON DU PONT, aA 
Chairman of the Committee on ee Affairs, 
nited States Senate. 


Sin: In compliance with a request of the Government of Cuba, made 
through its Minister at Wash on, and with the assent of the Secre- 
tary of War, I have the honor to inclose herewith for consideration by 
pa committee a resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to permit 
r. Manuel Agtiero y Junqué, of Habana, Cuba, to receive instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at West Point, at the expense of 

the Government of Cuba. 
The granting of the request would be an act of courtesy without 
ed prece- 


Soa to this Government and in accordance with establ 
ents. 

A similar letter has been addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 


on Militar 
I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, HUNTINGTON WILSON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The: Senator from Delaware asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask my colleague on the committee if he 
will let the joint resolution go to the Committee on Military 
es We want to take up the appropriation bill this morn- 

g. 
Mr. DU PONT. I have no objection to that course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $130,000 for the improvement of Apoon Mouth of the Yukon 
River, Alaska, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river 
and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 21477), which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $12,000 for the grading and macadamizing of 
‘Longfellow Street NW. from Fifth Street to Blair Road, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 17681), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. McLEAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
254), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protec- 
tion of Game, or any subcommittee thereof, be authorized to send for 
5 and papers and to administer oaths, and to — from time 
o time stenographers to report such agen as may d in con- 
nection with any subject which may be pending before said committee, 
and to have the same printed for its use, the ses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; that the committee 
or any subcommittee f may sit during the sessions of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
255), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and the same is hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer 
from time to time, as may be necessary, to report such hearings as ma: 


be had on bills or other matters pending before said committee, an 
to have printed such 3 und such other papers as may be deemed 


necessary in connection w subjects heretofore considered or to be 
considered by said committee during the Sixty-second Congress, and 
that the expense thereof be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, and that the sald committee and all subcommittees thereof 
may sit during the sessions of the Senate. 

ADDRESS, ETC., OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN (8. DOC. NO. 439). 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I send to the desk a pamphlet 
which includes the first and second inaugural addresses of 
Abraham Lincoln, his message of July 5, 1861, his emancipation 
proclamation of January 1, 1863, and his Gettysburg address of 
November 19, 1868. I ask that the same may be printed as a 
Senate document. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for will be entered. . 


PROPOSED ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL (S. DOC. No. 440). 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I present certain extracts 
from the report of Samuel Gompers, president, to the thirty- 
first annual convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held at Atlanta, Ga., November 12-27, 1911, on the subject of 
the Wilson anti-injunction bill and labor's reasons for its enact- 
ment into law. I move that the matter be printed as a Senate 
document. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of House bill 17681, the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Caawronp] for a little matter. 


ALICE V. HOUGHTON, 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, during my absence on Sat- 
urday last, when I was necessarily absent in connection with 
the work of my committee, the bill (S. 5187) for the relief of 
Alice V. Houghton, which the Committee on Claims unani- 
mously directed me to present to the Senate and to report 
fayorably, was reached on the calendar under Rule VIII and 
it was placed under Rule IX. I do not quite understand how it 
came to be done in my absence. Of course it was not inten- 
tional, but it was hardly courteous either to me or to the com- 
mittee which directed me to report the bill to transfer it to 
Rule IX, which is generally considered as a graveyard for legis- 
lation not otherwise disposed of. 

It is a bill, whether Senators differ about it or not, in which 
some of us are much interested, and I ask unanimous consent, 
because I think it was done inadvertently, without knowing my, 
wish, that the bill be restored to the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota to restore the bill to the cal- 
endar under Rule VIII? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that there was no intention on my part in asking that it be 
transferred from Rule VIII to Rule IX to cast any reflection 
upon him or the committee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand that. However, it was done. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator has read the Recorp he will 
have noticed the reason I gave for so doing. But I have not 
the least objection to having the bill transferred to Rule VIII. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask that it be placed under Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for is entered. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING AT GREELEY, COLO. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado, 
provided the bill he wishes to call up does not lead to any 
debate. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I think it will take only a few minutes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill (S. 4144) to increase the limit of cost of the United States 
post-office building at Greeley, Colo. It is a very short bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. - 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds with an amendment, in line 6, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “two” and insert “one,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of cost of the United States post- 
office building at Greeley, Colo., be, and the same hereby is, increased 
from the sum of $75,000 to the sum of $100,000, said increase to be 
employed in the enlargement and betterment of the building. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ASSIGNMENT OF DESERT-LAND ENTRIES, 


Mr. JONES rose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield to the Senator from Washing- 
ton, and then I will ask the Senate to proceed with the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 5446) relating to partial assignments of 
desert-land entries within the reclamation projects made since 
March 28, 1908. It is a short measure and it is rather important 
to have early action. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That a desert-land entry within the exterior limits of a Government 
reclamation project may be assigned in whole or in part under the act 
of March 28, 1808 (35 Stat. L., 52), and the benefits and limitations of 
the act of June 27, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 520). shall apply to such desert-land 
entryman and his assignees: Provided, That all such assignments shall 
conform to and be in accordance with farm units to be established by 
the Secretary of the Interlor upon the application of the desert-land 
entryman. ll such assignments heretofore made in good faith may be 
recognized under this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield to the Senator from Iowa if 
the matter does not involve any debate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to have a correction made in a bill 
which was printed a few days ago. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On the 15th day of the present month I in- 
troduced a bill (S. 5863) for the retirement of employees in the 
civil service, and for other purposes. In the seventh line of the 
third page the printer has made a mistake, printing “ $1,600 per 
year” instead of $600 per year,” as the copy at least was in- 
tended to read. I desire to have that correction made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The correction will be made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Substituting $600 for $1,600, and I ask that 
the bill be reprinted as corrected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An order therefor will be entered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 17681) making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, and that the committee amendments be first con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 


Is there objection? The Chair 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the reading com- 
mences, I want in a single word to make a statement. 

The increase recommended by the committee over the bill as 
it passed the House, which may seem large to some Senators, is 
to a considerable extent made up of increases due to the neces- 
sary construction of two large school buildings in the District, 
The amount of the increase is $1,762,056. The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia in submitting their estimate made a 
very large cut in the estimates that were submitted to them by 
the heads of the various departments. The bill as reported to 
the Senate is $886,706 less than the revised estimates made by 
the commissioners. 

The bill as reported to the Senate is under the estimated 
revenues for 1913, on the half and half basis, of $503,504, and it 
exceeds the law for 1912 only $6,728, notwithstanding the fact 
that the District is growing rapidly and increased expenditures 
are necessary, and the further fact, as I have stated already, that 
the increases to a very considerable extent are made up in view 
of the necessity for additional school buildings in the District. 

Now, Mr. President, the reading may commence. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, before the reading proceeds, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator from New Hampshire 
about how much of this bill is legislation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will discover it as we go 
along. There is some legislation in the bill as it came from the 
other House, and there has been some legislation reported by 
the Senate committee, as there always is in such bills. 

Mr. BROWN. The bill is a very heavy one; I have not been 
able to go through with it, and I wanted to get a general idea, 
if I could, from the Senator about how much legislation that is 
new is in the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is comparatively little, and yet 
there is some, I will say to the Senator. That will develop as 
we go along. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ General expenses,” on page 2, line 3, before 
the word “thousand,” to strike out “five,” and insert six,“ 
so as to read: 


Executive office: Two commissioners, at $6,000 each. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I object to that particular 
amendment on the ground that*it is new and general legislation 
on an appropriation bill. I raise that question by a point of 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think the point of order will not lie. 
The item is estimted for, and under the rule it is in order. 

Mr. WORKS. I understand, Mr. President, that an appro- 
priation bill—— ” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we can not hear over 
on this side of the Chamber just what has occurred. 

Mr. WORKS. I am making the point of order with respect 
to the amendment increasing the salaries of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, that it is general legislation, and 
that the increase of salaries ought not to be carried into an 
appropriation bill. Therefore, I am objecting to this proposed 
amendment. I am not ready to say that the increase is not 
proper or that that amount ought not to be allowed as salaries 
to the commissioners, but my own judgment is that upon prin- 
ciple salaries ought not to be increased in an appropriation bill. 
Therefore I object to the amendment on that ground, and I in- 
sist upon my point of order as well taken. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If the statement of the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia [Mr. GALLINGER] 
is correct, that the increase is made in pursuance of an estimate, 
the point of order does not lie. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is, Mr. President. 

Mr. WORKS. That may be so. I was not aware of that 
fact. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I respectfully submit that 
the point of order made by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] is well taken, because the amendment is general legis- 
lation. It does not take it out of the rule for the item to be 
estimated for by proper authority. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think that the 
point made by the Senator from Texas is well taken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not general legislation at all. The 
commissioners are in every bill granted a salary and an esti- 
mate has come to the committee asking for an increase of the 
salary. In accordance with that estimate, which is in strict 
conformity with the rule of the Senate, this increase is sub- 
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mitted to the Senate. Whether it is wise or not, of course, is 
for the Senate to determine. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire if the salary of the commission- 
ers is not fixed by law? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is fixed by the appropriation bill each 

ear. 
i Mr. CULBERSON. Is it not fixed by law? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is fixed by law just as every other 
salary is fixed by law; but, of course, it can be changed. It 
is not to be supposed that this 

Mr. CULBERSON. The point I make, Mr. President, is that 
the salary is fixed by general law, and that general law is 
changed when the appropriation is made $6,000 instead of 
$5,000. It is not taken out of the rule even if estimated for 
by the commissioners, whose salary they seek to have increased. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that if it were 
general legislation the Senator’s contention would be correct; 
‘but the Chair thinks it is not general legislation to change the 
amount of a salary for a fiscal year. It does not change the 
law, but it changes the salary for this fiscal year; and on that 
ground the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to.the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as I have understood it, 
the general statute provides for a salary of $5,000 per annum 
for the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. This bill 
appropriates $6,000 a year for the salary. Does not that, by 
an indirect method, operate as a repeal of the first provision? 
If I be not correct in that, assuming this bill should be passed, 
would each of the commissioners then be entitled to draw the 
$6,000 a year instead of $5,000 as heretofore? 

Mr. GALLINGER. They would for the next fiscal year; that 
is all. It is not a permanent change. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, Mr. President, am I to understand 
that by this appropriation bill the general statute on the sub- 
ject would be suspended for a year? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would be suspended precisely as the 
statute was suspended when the Senators’ salary was increased. 
The salary of the commissioners of $5,000 was fixed in a statute 
to conform with the salary of Members of the two Houses of 
Congress, and the same amount was named. We have man- 
aged to get our salaries increased $2,500 a year, and I should 
very much like to see the salary of the commissioners increased 
$1,000. The proposition to increase it in this bill is absolutely 
in conformity with the rule. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my salary, so far as I 
know, has been the same ever since I have been here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator was fortunate in coming in 
late. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, of course I yield gracefully to 
the ruling of the Chair upon this question, but it seems to me to 
be singular that as to this appropriation, which does in fact in- 
crease the salary of a public official; the rule should be changed 
by the mere fact of an estimate having been made for that 
purpose. I can very well understand that if-this is simply an 
appropriation for one year covering the salary the Chair is 
correct in the ruling that he has made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all. 

Mr. WORKS. But the effect of it undoubtedly is to increase 
the salary of these public officials permanently, whatever may 
be the technical effect of it by which the Chair's ruling is justi- 
fied; but I still object to the amendment. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not wish to trespass upon 
the time after the Chair has ruled, but I think this is possibly 
an important matter, and it is with very great hesitation I am 
compelled to differ from the ruling of the Chair. 

The purpose of the rule is that there shall not be engrafted 
upon an appropriation bill matter whieh, taken by itself, might 
not be passed by Congress, but by being put upon an appropria- 
tion bill its-passage is in that way in a measure assured. If it 
were true that the salary of the commissioners was fixed each 
year by the appropriation bill, the ruling of the Chair would 
undoubtedly be correct, because in that case it would not be 
general legislation which is varied, but it would be the making 
of a law in opposition to which there was no conflicting law; in 
other words, it would be a necessity that it should be put in the 
appropriation bill just like all other provisions of appropriation 
bills are necessary, and in their absence there is no provision 
made for the payment of the money. In this case the language 
of the rule is that: 


No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received. 


The question is, What is “ general legislation”? I think, Mr. 
President, that anything which varies the general law is gen- 
eral legislation, whether it does so temporarily or permanently. 
That is the ground upon which I base my conclusion. We have 
a general law which fixes the salary of the commissioners at 


$5,000 a year. This amendment proposes that for a year that 
general law shall be varied 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And set aside. 

Mr. BACON. And set aside. It seems to me, then, that the 
conclusion is irresistible that anything which varies the gen- 
eral law is necessarily general legislation. The language is 
broad, it is true, but a correct interpretation of it, I think, is 
along the line which I have suggested. 

I presume it will be conceded that if there were an item in 
the bill providing generally that the salary of the commissioners 
hereafter shall be $5,000, there would be no question of the 
fact that it would be in contravention of the rule. If I correctly 
understand the effect of the rule, it is none the less a piece of 
general legislation if a term is fixed during which the general 
law is to be varied than it would be if the change were made 
for all time. Suppose we should say that for the next five years 
the salary of the commissioners should be $6,000 instead of 
$5,000, as the general Jaw now provides; that would certainly 
be general legislation; and to say that it shall be $6,000 for 
one year is, in my opinion, none the less a variation. 

I beg pardon of the Chair for the liberty of suggesting that 
view, but for myself I am very clear in my own mind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to read 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, just 
in further illustration of what I have said, as suggested to me 
by my colleague [Mr. Surrh of Georgia], the general law fixes 
the salary of the commissioners for the next fiscal year, and 
this amendment varies the general law in that particular, and 
says it shall not for that year be the law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The provision will not become operative 
until the end of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator misunderstood me. I know that 
fact. I say the general law fixes the salary for the next fiscal 
year. The law now upon the statute books determines what 
shall be the salary of the commissioners for the fiscal year 
beginning June 30, and this amendment proposes to change that 
general law. I will say that, while the general law prescribes 
that the salary shall be $5,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1912, and ending June 30, 1913, by the operation of this 
amendment for that period the salary shall not be what the 
general law provides, but shall be $1,000 in addition thereto. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the committee plants 
itself upon the clause in Rule XVI, which provides: 

And no amendments shall be received to any general appropriation 
bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it 
be made to ca out the provisions of some existing law or treaty 
stipulation or act or resolution previously passed by the Senate during 
that session; or unless the same be moved by direction of a standin 
or select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an esti- 
mate of the head of some one of the departments, 

When this bill came to the committee it contained a provision 
for the salaries of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. An estimate came in advising an increase in those sal- 
aries, and under the provisions of Rule XVI the proposed in- 
crease has been recommended. 

Mr. BACON. What is the number of the rule from which the 
Senator reads? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Rule XVI. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, that does not in any man- 
ner conflict with the third paragraph of Rule XVI, which is the 
one which has been invoked, and which is undoubtedly the law 
of the Senate. I quote from that paragraph of Rule XVI: 

No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received 
to any general appropriation bill. 

That is complete in itself. What follows has no connection 
with it; that is: 


Nor shall any amendment not germane, ete. 


This rule goes on to specify, but the general proposition is 
contained in the line and a half I have read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is reading from the third 
clause. I read from the latter portion of the first clause of 
Rule XVI. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that; but, Mr. President, that is 
altogether a different matter. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Itis; yes. That is what I am contending. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, the clause which the Senator from New Hampshire 
read is an additional limitation. It in no way conflicts with 
what my colleague was reading; but, as I haye said, is an addi- 
tional limitation. 
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Mr. BACON. The first clause is intended to meet an alto- 
gether different case: 
All general iggy ene oe shall be referred, * * * 


and 
m shal received to an; eral a riation bill the 
effect of which will be be to increase an — — contained in 

e 

That, Mr. President, has no reference whatever to the ques- 
tion of salary. If the Senator’s contention is true, we could 
ingraft upon an appropriation bill an extensive amendment 
which would affect the salary of every officer and every em- 
ployee of the Government. If we can do that in one case, we 
can do it in all cases. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does not seriously argue 
that in a District of Columbia appropriation bill we could in- 
crease the salary of every officer of the Government? 

Mr. BACON. Why, Mr. President, I do not know of any 
limitation upon the power of amendment in the Senate except 
the will of the Senate itself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The limitation is that the item shall be 
estimated for. 

Mr. BACON. But, Mr. President, estimates are not made for 
salaries. Salaries are fixed by law. You estimate how much 
the digging out of a river is going to cost, or how much a public 
building is going to cost, and you estimate for matters of that 
uncertain nature, because those things can not be fixed by gen- 
eral law, and they are not attempted to be fixed by general law ; 

` but the salaries of officers are fixed by general law, and if they 
are fixed by general law, they are absolutely and specifically 
within the third clause of the sixteenth rule. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to what I understand is the organic law of 
the District of Columbia. I read from page 103 of the United 
Statutes at Large, volume 20. Section 3 of that statute, among 
other things, provides: 

And said commissioners, appointed from civil life, shall each receive 
for his services a compensation at the rate of „000 per annum, and 
shall, before Had upon the duties of the office, each give bond in 
the sum of 850 

So that it ie seem that there is a general statute covering 
this matter, and, that being so, it would seem to me that this 
amendment is an attempt to appropriate funds for the ensuing 
year in violation of the general statute on the subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will be content with the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, as suggestions 
seem to be in order, I will violate a rule of my own when I 
obtrude at this time a suggestion in connection with this 
matter. There is one aspect of it that I think makes against the 
ruling which the Chair has tentatively indicated. It seems that 
if a Senator on the floor should make a motion or offer an 
amendment to increase a salary, it would be out of order, 
whereas if the proposition came from a committee or was esti- 
mated for by the head of one of the executive departments it 
would therefore be within the jurisdiction of the Senate. I 
think that that reduces it to an absurdity. I do not believe 
that any executive officer has control over the proceedings of 
the Senate in greater degree than the Senate itself, and I do 
not think, in the exercise of the power lodged by the Constitu- 
tion in the Senate, it should first be required to exercise its 
jurisdiction through the agency of one of its own committees. 

If that amendment would not be in order if offered from the 
floor, I think it violates the provision of the rule which suc- 
ceeds it, as a matter of general legislation. I do not believe 
that it was ever intended by anybody who understood the real 
meaning of that rule, or that the Senate when it drafted it, 
undertook to divest itself of the power to propose and enact 
any legislation that the Constitution permitted it to enact; and 
I do not believe that it can be fairly drawn out of the meaning 
of those words that the Senate must first have the permission 
of a committee or of the head of an executive department before 
it can proceed to exercise its constitutional power. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will simply make the 
suggestion to the Senator from Arkansas that if an increase 
were estimated for it would be entirely in order for a Senator to 
make the motion from the floor, provided it came within the rule. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That still does not answer the 
objection I made, that a Senator does not derive his power to 
make motions upon this floor from any suggestion of the head 
of an executive department. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then the Senate will have to change the 


e. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire if he is not mistaken about this item be- 
ing estimated for? I understand that each year estimates are 
sent by the Secretary of the Treasury in the Book of Estimates 
of the amount of money required to be appropriated for salaries 
fixed by law. The estimates sent by the Treasury Department 


were for salaries as fixed by law, and a recommendation, not an 

estimate, comes here for the increase of the salaries of the 

etc iene I say it is not an estimate, but a recommenda- 
on. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the rule 
appealed to by the Senator from New Hampshire does not meet 
this question. That simply relates to an increase in the amount 
of the appropriation. If, in this instance, we increase the 
amount, we are appropriating a sum in excess of the amount 
due to these officers for their salaries by a thousand dollars 
apiece. In order to make the appropriation available at all we 
must change the salary, and that is the effect of this provision 
in the bill, not only to increase the amount, but necessarily to 
change the law with respect to the salary to be paid. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Rule XVI has various provisions, 
and Rule XVI is self-imposed by the Senate itself. The Senate 
ean provide that the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations 
may regulate its appropriations, if it desires so fo provide. It 
has made provision in paragraph 1 and paragraph 3 of Rule 
XVI in what manner appropriations shall be limited; but para- 
graphs 1 and 3 are two absolutely separate propositions. Under 
paragraph 1, had not the appropriation been estimated for— 
and the Chair is assuming that it was; and if the Chair is in 
error of course the provision must fall under the provisions of 
paragraph 1—but the Chair 

Mr. OVERMAN, That was the question I wanted to ask 
whether this item was estimated for? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina is laboring under a mistake. These estimates came in 
the first place from the Secretary of the Treasury, and through 
that official the board of commissioners recommended the in- 
crease as found in the estimates. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, let me say to the Senator, there is 
only a recommendation for an increase. It can not be an esti- 
mate because the estimate is for the amount of money re- 
quired by statute to pay the salary. That is all the Secretary 
of the Treasury can estimate for. 

The Secretary of the Treasury at each session of Congress 
sends. down a book containing the estimates of the amount of 
money required to be appropriated for each salary. With the 
estimate for the salaries of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia comes a recommendation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, as I understand, estimates for the salary as fixed by 
law, but coupled with that estimate is a recommendation that 
the salaries of the commissioners be increased. It is really 
not an estimate, but a recommendation. Am I not right? I 
will ask the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is not right. It is 
an estimate in due course, just as estimates for increases in 
salaries of 200 officials of the District government were made, 
some of which we have allowed and some of which we have not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So that the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia sent down the recommendation, but the Secretary 
of the Treasury has not estimated for it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The recommendation of the District of 
Columbia Commissioners goes to the Secretary of the Treasury 
AoE Varone as i at EE angel se M ARACENA 
Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Secretary of the Treasury always sends 
the estimates? 

Mr. GALLINGER. He does. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And he could not have estimated for this 
increase, because it is not provided for by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was about to distin- 
guish between paragraphs 1 and 3 of Rule XVI, and the Chair 
had concluded what he had to say about paragraph 1, that, 
assuming the statement to be correct that an estimate has been 
made for this appropriation, then paragraph 1 does not pro- 
hibit the proposed action. 

Next comes the question of paragraph 3, whether or not the 
proposed amendment is general legislation. The Chair knows 
that it has been customary in both Houses of Congress to both 
increase and decrease salaries on appropriation bills, and the 
Chair thinks that the provision here is not general legislation. 
Of course, it would be general legislation were it in the words 
suggested by the Senater from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] “that 
hereafter,” and so forth. That would make it general legis- 
lation, but in the form in which it is presented, being an appro- 
priation for the one fiscal year, it seems to the Chair the 
amendment is in the nature of a limitation upon the appropria- 
tion for that fiscal year, and does not become general legisla- 
tion. That is the reason that was in the Chair’s mind and 
which impelled him to hold the point of order not well taken. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in order that the sense of the 
Senate may be taken as to the propriety of this mode of in- 


. 
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creasing salaries, independently of the rule that has been re- 
ferred to, I call for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment. [Putting the question.] By the sound the ayes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask for a division. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 17, 
noes 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ayes have it. 

Mr. BACON. I raise the point that no quorum has voted, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia makes 
the point that no quorum has yoted, and apparently there is no 
quorum present. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. BACON. I did not put it on that ground, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands. He did 
not mean to misstate the Senator's position. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Curtis Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Borah Dillingham Nixon Smith, S. C. 
Bourne du Pont Oliver Smoot 
Brandegee Fletcher Overman Swanson 
Bristow Foster Page Thornton 
Brown Gallinger Penrose Townsend 
Burnham Guggenheim Pere Warren 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Perkins Watson 
Chilton Jones Poindexter Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. McLean Pomerene Williams 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Rayner Works 
Crane Martine, N. J. Richardson 

Crawford Myers Root 

Cullom Nelson Simmons 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Bryan] is necessarily absent, and will be for several days. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to state that the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] is unavoidably out of the city. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty+hree Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to occupy only a 
moment more. In the matter of estimates, it is provided 
that— 

All annual estimates for the public service shall be submitted to 
Congress through the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be included 
in the Book of Estimates prepared under his direction. 

This item appears in the Book of Estimates as coming from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had a salary fixed in the year 1879. It was 
fixed in the same amount as the salary for Members of the two 
Houses of Congress. No advance has been made in that salary 
since that time. On an appropriation bill we increased our own 
salaries, and I believe that was done without an estimate. On 
an appropriation bill we increased the salary of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and we have increased sey- 
eral other salaries in the same way, including that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

But this is absolutely and explicitly in accordance with the 
rules of the Senate and in accordance with the terms of the law, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays on the question of agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have once been 
refused. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to taking the 
vote by yeas and nays? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What I was alluding to is this statement 
in the Book of Estimates. It says salaries of— 

Two commissioners, at $6,000 each (increase of $1,000 each sub- 
mitted). 

And then it goes on to say in a note that that is a recom- 
mendation on the part of the commissioners, inasmuch as it is 
hard to get competent men to serve in that office for $5,000. 

So, while the Secretary of the Treasury can not estimate for 
any more than absolutely is the salary, he does indorse the rec- 
ommendation of the commissioners and notes that down, in case 
the Senate should see fit to increase the salary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let the vote be taken. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I said in the beginning that I 
was not contesting the justice of this increase of salaries. I 
am not sufficiently informed to know whether the salary should 
be increased or not. Therefore I am not pressing the objection 
upon that ground, but on principle I am opposed to the inerease 
of salaries in this way, and therefore I made the point of order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Before the vote is taken, I should like to 
know whether the commissioners are furnished carriages at 


public expense. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have 70 square miles of territory to travel over, and 
I think they have been allowed some kind of conveyance. They 
ought to be allowed a conveyance of some kind. They have to 
inspect every street in the District of Columbia and the sewage 
system and every other matter relating to the interests of the 
people of this Capital City. They are allowed transportation in 
some form or other, as are a great many other officials of the 
Government. 

Mr, BRISTOW. Could the Senator from New Hampshire 
state about what appropriation is made each year for the main- 
tenance of the carriages of the commissioners? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will find all that in this 
bill, so far as I know. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There are a great many things in the bill. 
The Senator does not expect us to read it all to find out, and I 
supposed that the Senator from New Hampshire, chairman of 
the District of Columbia Committee, had that knowledge with- 
out referring us to a bill of over a hundred pages. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The items will be reached in due course. 
I do not think I want to occupy much time in discussing the 
bill in a general way. I have given and the committee have 
given a great many serious hours to the consideration of this 
bill, and we have presented it to the Senate. It has been here 
a good while, and each Senator could have acquainted himself 
with all the items if he had seen fit to do so. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is a very general way to avoid answer- 
ing a question. There are a great many bills before the Senate 
for its consideration. The committee has, no doubt, given a 
great deal of time to the consideration of the pending bill, and 
I thought some member could give the information for which 
I have asked. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I may state that each commissioner has 
a carriage or an automobile, one or the other, at his disposal. 
I know that one of the commissioners does not use it, because 
he happens to be a man of independent means, and he does not 
require it. But they are given means of transportation. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I suggest that they are paid for out of 
the general appropriation for contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses? The general appropriation covering all the items is 
some $37,000. 

I should like to say to my colleague from Kansas that I hap- 
pen to be on a subcommittee that has a great deal of business 
with the District Commissioners, and I think in one ‘week we 
spent five days riding around the streets of the city of Wash- 
ington examining public buildings, and we could not have done 
it had not the District furnished to the commissioners the public 
conveyance in which to go around and look after the interests 
of the District of Columbia. 

If there are any oflicers in Government employ entitled to 
conveyances, surely the District Commissioners are. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I merely wanted to know. If the Govern- 
ment is providing the commissioners with automobiles or car- 
riages for their convenience, it makes the office more attractive 
than if such were not provided. I am not saying they are not 
needed in the discharge of the public duties of the commission- 
ers, but it. is certainly an element to be taken into consideration 
when it is proposed to increase the salaries of the commissioners. 
I feel I was not indulging in any breach of courtesy in endeavor- 
ing to find out what perquisites these officers have in addition to 
their $5,000 a year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
committee. The yeas and nays having been ordered, the Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. Bryan's name was called). I 
desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Bryan] is necessarily 
absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Sar]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH], 
and I therefore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Srone]. I therefore withhold my vote. If he were present, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). On ac- 
count of my general pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], who is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. I 
do not see him in the Chamber. I therefore withhold my yote. 
If I were free to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lırrrrr}. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GARDNER] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I am puros 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Surrg of Michigan 
was called). I understand that the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Surg, who is unavoidably absent, is paired with 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. BRYAN]. 

Mr. SMOOT (when Mr. SUTHERLAND’S name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. SUTHERLAND} is unavoidably detained from the 
Chamber. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Brices]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] to the junior Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. LORIMER] and vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—36. 
Bourne Fletcher Newlands Poindexter 
Bradley Foster Nixon Richardson 
ran Gallinger Oliver oot 
Joħnston, Ala. Smoot 
Chamberlain wen Swanson 
Crane McLean Page Thornton 
Cullom Martin, Va. Penrose ‘Townsend 
Curtis Martine, N. J Per arren 
Dillingham Nelson. Per Williams 
NAYS—13. 
Bacon Crawford Po e Works 
Bristow Jones Smith, Ga. 
Chilton Kenyon Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Myers Watson 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Baile Davis Kern 
Bankhead Dixon La Follette Smith, Ma: — 
Borah du Pont 22 Smith, Mi 
Briggs Gamble Stephenson 
Bryan Gardner Lo T Stone 
am Gore Su 
Burton Gronna O'Gorman Taylor 
Cla Gu eim Paynter 
Ciark, Wyo. Heyburn er Wetmore 
n Hit Reed 
Cummins Johnson, Me. Shively 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in the item of appropriation for the maintenance of the Ex- 
ecutive Office,” page 2, in line 4, before the word “ dollars,” to 
strike out “two hundred and eighty” and insert “six hundred 
and thirty-six”; in line 5, before the word thousand,” to strike 
out “ five” and insert “six”; in line 12, before the word “ hun- 
dred,” strike out “four” and insert “five”; and in line 15, 
before the word “hundred,” to strike out “three” and insert 
“four,” so as to read: 

Executive office: Two — rt Se at eas each; 1 com- 
missioner, $636 (to make salary $6, ditional Se for 
two assistants to the engineer „ detailed from the es — 
Corps of the United States Army, under act of 8 appro’ 

11, 1878, two at $250 each; 18 * — toni two assistant secretaries 
to commissioners, one at 81.5 t $1,200; clerks— one at 
$1,600, one at $1,500, one at 79200 

The amendment was agreed — 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the executive office,” on page 2, line 18, after 
the word “dollars,” to strike out “one at 8840, one at $7. 
and insert two at $840 each“; and in line 20, after the word 
“ messengers,” to strike out “one at $600,” and insert “two at 
$600 each,” so as to read: 

Two at $1,200 pry SDs who shall be a — he and pi 
writer, $1,000, two at $840 each, one at — m two at $ 
each, one at $480; 2 —— and typewri ter, 840 tw two drivers, at 
$600 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 3, to insert: 

Medicines, surgical and hospital supplies, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. ~ 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 5, to insert: 

Allowance for team, at $30 per month, $360. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 8, after the word 
“shall,” to insert “hereafter”; in line 15, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “six” and insert “seven”; in the 
same line, after the word “ dollars,” to insert “ computer (trans- 


ferred from per diem roll) $1,440”; in line 19, after the word 
“each,” to insert “four at $840 each”; and in line 20, before 
read! “at,” to strike out “six” and insert two,“ so as to 
read: 


and co 
government of Tihe istrict of Columbia. and who shall give hona in sn in YEr 
sum as the commissioners may ae ey 750; 3 OA parser 


clerk, $1, 500; 1 — 
at 784 poet 925 5759 at 1 at 3 6 at 51.200 ca aa 3 at $900 ce 5 5 7 

The amendment was e to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for me 
maintenance of the p division, on page 3, line 25, be- 
fore the word “dollars,” to strike out “four hundred and 
eighty ” and insert “six hundred“; in the same line, after the 
word “dollars,” where it occurs the second time, to strike out 
“inspector, $780,” and insert “inspector of materials, $900”; 
on page 4, line 4, before the word “inspector,” to strike out 
“two laborers, at $600 each,” and insert “two clerks, at $720 
each“; and in line 6, after the word “ dollars,” to insert tem- 
porary labor, $150”; so as to read: 

Driver, $600 ; 3 $900; inspector of materials, $900; 2 clerks, 
at $720 each; perty, ropert 
st 8039.5 of e e 815 1.280 erty, $956; p 5 Bini eeper, $ $4,000; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 7, to insert: 

Hereafter 8 any =a or proposal for any work, material, or 

ae be accepted the Commissioners of the District of 

umbia and a contrac: there ‘or is required to be ed by them, ev: 
Sree contract may be signed, sealed, and delivered the name of an 
for and on behalf of the District of Columbia when signed by a major- 
ity of said commissioners. ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to strike out the words “ when 
signed” in line 13. It is a duplication of language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I make the point of order with 
respect to this clause that it is general legislation. I under- 
stand the law now provides that the action of the commissioners 
must be unanimous. This is an effort to change the law in that 
respect, and it seems to me to be quite important. Certainly it 
is general legislation on that subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the reason for this pro- 
vision is that at certain seasons of the year one of the commis- 
sioners is absent. Like most of the rest of us they take a vaca- 
tion, and as at present the business of the District is greatly 
interrupted by not having the entire board all the time in the 
District of Columbia. It is not a matter of consequence to me 
at all, but in the administration of the office of the commis- 
sioners it is very important. I trust the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will not make a point of order against this provision, 
because it does no harm to anybody, and it facilitates greatly 
the administration of the business of the District. 

Mr. WORKS. I make it, Mr. President, because I understand 
that this amendment grew out of the fact of a dispute upon 
that very question, where the parties were unable to procure 
unanimous consent, and that the object of this provision is to 
meet that condition, not the mere fact that it is inconvenient 
in the dispatch of business. I may be misinformed in respect 
to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If there was trouble, the trouble grew out 
of the present situation, where unanimous concurrence is re- 
quired, and one of the commissioners was absent on his vaca- 
tion. They are permitted 30 days leave. 

Mr. WORKS. My information is quite to the contrary, I will 
say to the Senator from New Hampshire. It is that the com- 
missioners were present and were unable to secure the necessary 
unanimous consent, and that it resulted in quite a little dissatis- 
faction. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that be so, of course the Senator does 
not cure that condition by insisting that the law shall remain 
as it is. 

Mr. WORKS. My judgment about it is that there should be 
unanimous consent, or I would not make the point against the 
amendment. , 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I submit it to the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 
Evidently it is legislation. The Secretary will proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 4, line 18, 
after the word “ buildings,” to insert “one at $1,400; two at 
$1,300 each”; in line, 20, before the word “at,” to strike out 
“eleven” and insert “eight”; in line 24. after the word “ dol- 
lars,” to strike out “ two civil engineers or computers, at $1,500 
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each” and insert “civil engineer or computer, $1,600; civil 
engineer or computer, ve are so as to make the clause read: 
Dian ages EnS of aea ok 5 mn 


al assistant Tnspector of of a 889 


1.400, two at 


g tom time as thelr 


3 ci peg oe pp ret 1, vil engineer or com 
11.8001 e chief clerk, $1,500; ol ere at $1,030, one at . 


who be a s Ene Bi oe ee 
8 $480; assistant inspector, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill why it was lines § to 11, inclusive, were stricken out? 
It seems to me, if we are proceeding upon the theory—and we 
are, and I think we ought to—of paying half of the expenses of 
the District of Columbia, we ought to receive one-half of the 
receipts that come in from the fees and transcripts and certifi- 
cates and permits. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This was stricken out for the purpose of 
throwipg into conference a controverted question. The commit- 
tee are not clear that this is a proper disposition to make of the 
question. Heretofore all these fees have gone into the treasury 
of the District of Columbia. My personal judgment is that in- 
stead of taking one-half the fees, if we are going to make any 
change in the present system, the salaries of the officials who 
do this work ought to paid by the District of Columbia. The 


present provision in the House bill—and there is a still further 


provision along the same line—will undoubtedly add consider- 
ably to the revenues of the General Government and deplete the 
District revenues to that extent. But it is a question whether 
or not we should take ene-half the revenues 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there any scheme on foot to put these 
officers on salaries instead of fees? 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are not the salaries of the officers, 
but the fees coming from the citizens. As an illustration, a 
permit to lay a sidewalk is one-half paid from the treasury of 
the District of Columbia 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I just want to say this 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will allow me to conclude 
the sentence, I remarked that, as an illustration, when a side- 
walk is laid a permit is issued for it and a fee is exacted to 
some extent. That sidewalk is paid for one-half out of the 
Treasury and one-half by the citizens. That is the class of fees 
this item refers to. 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, I see. x 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not fees to officers. We have nothing of 
that kind, so far as I know, in the District 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not only that, but transcripts of 
records issued by the inspector of buildings, all permits and 
certificates, are charged for. 

Mr. GALIANGER. It may be that the House provision is a 
wise provision, but after all we have been going along on the 
half-and-half system and these fees have been turned into the 
treasury of the District of Columbia. Now the House has 
raised an issue. It may be a wise issue, but the committee 
wanted to confer with the House Members about it in confer- 
ence and try to adjust the matter equitably and satisfactorily 
all along the line. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think there will be a free 
and full conference on the subject? 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
the District bill. We have a conference extending over a good 
many days, and we always reach, as we believe, wise conelu- 
sions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that before I reached this very 
exalted station, when I was a Member of the House, I found 
that when we went into conference with the Senate, unless 
there was unanimous consent on the part of 92 Senators we 
could not prevail in conference; in other words, the Senate eon- 
ferees never divided. I do not know what they are doing now, 
but they stood by one another. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, the Senate—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I just want to say this, Mr. President: I 
want to see Washington the best governed, the most beautiful, 
and the most liberally treated city in the world. I think it 
deserves to be all of that, because it is the capital of this great 
country. I believe in the half-and-half principle of running 
the District for very many reasons, which I shall not enter 
inte now. I think we ought to make of Washington the model 
city of the United States in its schools, in its sanitary arrange- 
ments, in its cleanliness, in its police and fire protection, and in 


I have not any doubt with reference to | 


every other way; but I think that the inhabitants of the District 
of Columbia, if the Senate will excuse a plantation phrase, ought 
to “tote fair,“ and if we are going to pay for half of all the 
expenditures in the District, then these little driblets—they do 
not amount to much—which are paid by the citizens of the Dis- 
trict for public services, permits, certificates, transcripts, and 
so forth, ought to be divided half and half, too; and I think it 
is better for the District that they should be divided, beeause 
there will then be less chance of arousing prejudice and an- 
tagonism toward the half-and-half principle which hitherto has 
regulated our legislation. So that in the interest of the Dis- 
trict itself, it seems to me, we ought not to be picayunish about 
dividing the receipts while we are dividing the expenditures; 
and I hope that when the matter comes back from conference 
it will be found that the House conferees have overpersuaded, 
to use another plantation phrase, the Senate conferees in this 
regard. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that the House 
conferees are yery much in the habit of overpersuading the Sen- 
ate conferees. In every bil since—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me a mo- 
ment—in every bill that I have had anything to do with the 
House conferees certainly have got their share in the matter 
of amendments. I simply want personally to try to have this 
matter adjusted. There is an agitation which, in my opinion, 
unless there is some adjustment of the matter, will destroy the 
half-and-half principle upon which we have been operating 
since 1879. If we can equitably arrange it in this bill, it will 
be, in my judgment, a very wise thing to do. That is what I 
want to do; I want to do it fairly; and I think we will be able 
te accomplish that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator if he does not think it right that this money should 
go into the General Treasury; and if so, why should we not 
make the proper record now instead of disagreeing with some- 
thing proper that the House has done? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have said, Mr. President, that I am not 
at all sure that this is the best way to do it. My impression 
has been that where the General Government pays one-half of 
the salaries of the officials of a District office in which fees are 
collected, instead of taking one-half the receipts and depleting 
the District revenues to that extent, and possibly preventing the 
development that the Senator from Mississippi and I are so 
anxious for, it might be a more equitable way for the District 
te pay the salaries of that office and then take all the revenues 
derived from it; but I want to consult with the House conferees 
on that very point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, as a matter of fact, in these partic- 
ular cases the fees, if I may call them such, do not go to the 
officers; they go into the treasury of the District; but the 
identical officers in whose names the fees are collected are paid 
salaries, and the General Treasury of the United States pays 
one-half of those salaries. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. And gets no part of the fees? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And gets no part of the fees. They are 
already upon a salary hasis; the General Government is paying 
half of the salaries. Now, as a matter of fact, these fees do 
go very largely toward making up the amounts paid out in 
Salaries. Possibly in some cases they make up more than is 
paid out in salaries; and it seems to me that one of two things 
ought to take place—either the District treasury should receive 


| the fees and pay the salaries or else both treasuries ought to 


receive the fees and out of both treasuries the salaries should 
be paid. I think it is fair that the latter of the two plans 
should prevail, because then automatically the half-and-half 
principle prevails, whereas K all the receipts go into the Dis- 
trict treasury and there is a difference between receipts and 
expenditures the half-and-half principle no longer prerails. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator may be right, and I assure 
him that, so far as I am concerned, it will be given very careful 
consideration. I have no prejudice about it at all, only I 
think this is a goed time to adjust the matter, and the only 
way to do it is to throw the matter into conference. There 
are one or two other items along the same line. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would the Senator give us the 
amount annually covered by this provision? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not now do so, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, substantially. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I say I can not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did the Senator state that it in- 
cluded the one-half paid by the property holders for sidewalk 
improvements? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. 
think it does. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
it did. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I think it does. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, it must be quite a large sum. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, quite a sum. It will be given very 
careful consideration. ? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that we put ourselves in a very peculiar position if we decline 
to agree to this proposition because the House inserted it. It 
is clearly right; and if it is right, why should we make a 8 
record here on it? I think the provision ought to remain in 
the bill, and we ought not to strike it out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope the amendment may prevail, so 
that the matter may be more calmly considered by the confer- 
ence committee than it can be in the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nobody is excited. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is there a place where considera- 
tion can be calmer than it is in the Senate? [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound the “ayes” appear to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask for a division. I understand 
the amendment strikes out the House provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment strikes out the 
language in the House bill, and the Senator from Georgia 
thinks it ought to remain in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; and the Chair was about to 
decide that the “ayes” prevailed, and that the amendment was 
ngreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, 
the “ayes” carried it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Upon that I demand a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia asks 
for a division. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we had better have the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smit of Michigan 
was called). I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
Michigan IMr. Smrru] is paired with the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan], and I wish this statement to stand on 
all votes to-day. 

Mr. LEA (when Mr. Taytor’s name was called). The senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] is detained from the 
Chamber by illness. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I again trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey 
IMr. Briaes] to the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
and I will yote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was conciuded. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Smira]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. If I were at liberty to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CuLzerson]. As he is not present, I with- 
hold my vote. If I were free to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR], which I transfer to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The general pair which I have with the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] I transfer 
to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. LORIMER], the transfer 
to stand for all votes to-day. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LEA (after haying voted in the negative). In voting, 
I should have stated that I have a general pair with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrirr], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GARDNER]. I make this an- 
nouncement for the day. 

Mr. PERKINS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. OverMAN]. He is a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and voted to report the pending bill, and I assume 
he is in fayor of this amendment. ‘Therefore I will let my vote 


I am not so sure now about that, but I 


I understood the Senator to say that 


stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas are 
29, nays 11. Not a quorum of the Senate has voted. 

Mr. GALLINGER (at 1 o'clock and 39 minutes p. m.). I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to request the pres- 
ence of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 


At 1 o'clock and 41 minutes p. m. Mr. CRAWFORD entered 
the Chamber and responded to his name, voting “ yea.” 

At 1.43 p. m. Mr. PENROSE entered the Chamber and re- 
sponded to his name, voting “ yea.” 

At 1.44 p. m. Mr. PERCY entered the Chamber and said: I 
am paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumper]. I transfer the pair to the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Sutvety] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

At 1.45 o'clock p. m. Mr. NEWLANDS entered the Chamber 
and voted “ yea.” 

At 1.46 o'clock p. m. Mr. BORAH entered the Chamber and 
yoted “yea.” 

At 147 o'clock p. m. Mr. RAYNER entered the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the senior Senator from 
Maryland voted? 

Mr. RAYNER. He has not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. RAYNER answered “ present.” 

At 1.48 o'clock p. m. Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas entered the 
Chamber and yoted “nay.” 

At 1.49 o’clock p. m. Mr. FOSTER and Mr. THORNTON en- 
tered the Chamber and each yoted “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 

Borah Dillingham Nixon Smoot 
Bourne Fletcher Oliver Sutherland 
Bradley Foster Page Swanson 
Brandegee Gallinger Penrose Thornton 
Brown ones Perkins ‘Townsend 
Crane McLean Poindexter Warren 
Crawford Martin, Va. Pomerene Wetmore 

mmins Nelson Richardson Works 
Curtis Newlands Root 

NAYS—13. 
Bristow Lea Pere Wiliams 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Clarke, Ark, Myers Smith, S. C. 
Johnston, Ala. Owen Watson 
NOT VOTING—43. 

Bacon Cullom Johnson, Me. Rayner 
Baile Davis Kenyon Reed 
Bankhead Dixon Kern Shively 
Briggs du Pont La Follette Simmons 
Bryan Gamble Lippitt Smith, Md. 
Burnham Gardner ge Smith, Mich, 
Burton ore Lorimer Stephenson 
9 —. 75 8 i . Lee 

ap) uggenheim ‘Gorman ‘aylor 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn verman Tillman 
Culberson Hitehcock Paynter 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 5, after line 15, to insert: 

For the purchase and maintenance of one motor yehicle for the offi- 
cial use only of the employees of the buildin Nace in inspection 
work, or so Huch thereof as may be necessary, 51.500 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 22, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out four hundred“ and insert “four hun- 
dred and fifty”; on page 6, line 3, before the word “dollars,” 
to strike out “one thousand seven hundred” and insert “ two 
thousand“; and in line 6, before the word “ dollars,” to 85 5 
out “ three hundred“ and insert one hundred and fifty,“ 
as to make the clause read: 

Plumbing in tion division: Inspector of plumbing, 
elpal assistant 1 oe lumbing, A ay 550; assistant 
plumbing > at $1,200, t 51,000 000 each; c lerk, $1,200 ; temporary em- 
ployment of additional Prk hy inspectors of plumbi ng and laborers for 
such time as their services may be necessary, $2,000; draftsman, 
$1,350 ; sewer ta 15 r, $1,000; clerk, $900; three members of the plumb- 
ing board, at $150 each; maintenance of motor cycle, $120. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 9, to increase the 
total appropriation for the maintenance of executive office of the 
District of Columbia from $112,586 to $121,872. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the appropriation for care of FA 
District Building, on page 6, line 24, before the word “ clean- 
ers,” to strike out “thirty” and insert “ thirty-six,” so as to 
read: 

Two chief cleaners, who shall also have charge of the lavatories, at 
$500 each; 36 cleaners, at $240 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 3, to increase the 
total appropriation for the care of District. Building from 
$36,530 to $37,970. 

The amendment was 4 884 to. 

The next amendment was, in the appropriation for the maiu- 
tenance of the assessor’s office, on page 8, line 5, after the word 
“dollars,” to insert “record clerk, $1,800,” and in line 8, before 


2,000; prin- 
spectors of 


— 


“six àundred“; 
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the word “and,” to strike out “forty-eight thousand two hun- 
dred and insert “fifty thousand.“ so as to read: 

Temporary clerk hire, $500; record clerk, $1,800; record clerk, 
$1,500; in all, $50,090. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 11, after the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “messenger, $600,” and insert “ clerk 
and messenger, $840,” and in line 13, before the word “ dollars,” 
strike out “four thousand eight hundred” and insert “five 
thousand and forty,” so as to make the clause read: 

Excise board: Chief clerk, E pect Se clegks—one at $1,200, one at 
$1,000; clerk and messenger, $ ; im all, $5,040. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 23, after the word 
dollars.“ to strike out “assistant cashier, $1,400,” and insert 
“two assistant cashiers, at $1,400 each,” and on page 9, line 6, 
before the word “ hundred,” to strike out “ twenty-one thousand 
seven“ and insert “twenty-three thousand one,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Pt baer office: Collector, $4,000; deputy 8 2.000; cashier, 
$1,800; two assistant cashiers, at 81.200 each; ng 81.600; 
5 at $1,400 each, one at $1,200, one — 931.0 

2341 e clerk and bank messenger, 1. 200 messenger, $600; in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 7, after the word 
“labor,” to strike out “in” and insert“ including,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For extra peg including the preparation of tax-sale certificates and 
data, which the law requires this office to furn the reeorder of deeds 
and the assessor, with authority to employ typewriters and clerks, $800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 13, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “one thousand eight hundred” and 
insert “ two thousand,” and in line 14, hefore the word “ clerks,” 
to insert “accountant, $1,800,” so as to read: 

Auditor’s office: Auditor, $4,000; chief clerk, $2,250; bookkeeper, 
$2,000; accountant, $1,800! 

Th amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the auditor’s office, on page 9, line 21, after 
the word “each,” to insert “ stenographer, $900," and on page 
10, line 4, before the word “ hundred,” to strike out “ forty-one 
thousand nine” and insert “forty-four thousand eight,” so as 
to read: 


disbursing” 


1 
; messenger, E in all, $44, 858 

. amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 6, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “four thousand five hundred” and 
insert “ five thousand,” and in line 14, before the word hun- 
dred,” strike out “one” and insert “six,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Corporation counsel, $5,000; first assistant, $2,500; second assistant, 
pot Bir 100 ird, assistant, $ 1,509 Qjo tourt assistant, 870 eee 
27285 ir all. 87000. A 7 A : : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 17, after the word 
“ dollars,” to insert “clerk, $900; in all, $2,500,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Sinking-fund — under control of 
States: e clerk, $1,600; clerk, $900; 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 21, before the 


the Treasurer of the United 
in all, $2,500. 


word “ dollars,” to strike out seven hundred and twenty“ and 
insert eight hundred and forty”; 


in line 22, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “four hundred and eighty” and insert 
in line 24, before the word “dollars,” to 
strike out“ three hundred and sixty” and insert “ four hundred 
‘and eighty”; and in line 25, before the word dollars,“ to 
strike out “three hundred and sixty” and insert “seven hun- 
‘dred and twenty,” so es to make. the clause read: 

Coroner's office: „Coroner, 388 cone master, $840; 85 
mor ue master and janitor. hostler and janitor, $480; in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 10, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out“ five hundred and forty ” and in- 
sert “six hundred”; in line 11, before the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “ four hundred and eighty” and insert “ five hundred 
and forty”; and in line 17, before the word “dollars,” to strike 
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out “three hundred and sixty” and insert “four hundred and 


eighty,” so as to make the clause read: 


Farmer's Produce Market: Market master, $900; assistant market 
master, who shall also act as night watchman, $600; watchman, soso; 
laborer for sweeping B Street sidewalk used for market pu purposes a 
the wholesale market square, 33005 sweeping B Street used for market 
io * $480; hauling refuse “(street sweepings), $600; in all, 

3,480. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 20, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “two hundred and forty” and insert 
“three hundred,” so as to make the clause read: 

Eastern Market: Laborer for cleaning eat and street where used 
for market purposes (farmers’ market), $300 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 23, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “two hundred and forty” and insert 
“three hundred,” so as to make the clause read: 

Western Market: Laborer for cleaning ope oe and street where 
used for market purposes (farmers’ market), $300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 2, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “two hundred” and insert “ three hun- 
dred and twenty“; in line 3, before the word “dollars,” to strike 
out “nine hundred” and insert “one thousand” ; in line 4, 
before the word “laborer,” to insert “ driver, $600,” and in line 
6, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “six thousand two 
hundred and eighty” and insert “seven thousand one hun- 
dred”; so as to make the clause read: 

Office of Superintendent of 242 ogota Measures, and Markets: Super- 
intendent, 2, 00; assistant, 7 85 $1,200; assistant, $1,000; 
driver, $ ; laborer, 2480 15 “a $7,10 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 15, before the word 
“roads,” to strike out “county” and insert suburban.“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Purely for information, I wish to ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire a question. I notice in line 14 
the word “county ” is stricken out and the word “ suburban” is 
inserted. I do not understand how the word “county” ever 
got there at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will say to the Senator that they had 
at one time the county of Washington, which I think included 
all the territory north of the so-called boundary, which is 
Florida Avenue, and they have continued to use the word 
county“ up to the present time. It occurred to me that 
“suburban” is a much better word. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or almost any other word, since the county 
was abolished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; or almost any other word. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) granting’ a service pen- 
sion to certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have had no information that any Sen- 
ator desires to discuss the unfinished business to-day. I there- 
fore ask that it may be temporarily laid aside, and will state 
that I shall not call it up during the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator frem North Dakota 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
The appropriation bill will be proceeded with. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was. 
on page 12, line 15, before the word “dollars,” to insert “two 
hundred,” and in line 16, before the word “dollars,” to insert 
“three hundred,” so as to read: 

Engineer commissioner's 8 Engineer of n 3,000; en- 
gineer of bridges, $2,250; 9 8 ent of streets, $2,000; sw jerin- 
tendent of suburban roads, 31.200 $ N eb ge of sewers, $ „300; 
inspector of asphalts and cements, $2,400, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the engineer commissioner’s office, on page 13, 
line 4, before the word “at,” to cae out “four” and insert 
“five,” so as to read: 

Assistant engineers—one at $2,200, one at $2,100, five at $1,800 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the engineer commissioner's. office, on page 13, 
line 20, before the word “including,” to strike out “six” and 
insert seven“; in line 21, after the word “ each,” to strike out 
“one at $1,000 * in line 225 after the word “ dollars,” to insert 
“ property-yard keeper, $1,000 ” ; in line 24, after the word “ dol- 
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lars,” to insert “one at $1,000”; and in line 25, before the word 
“at,” to strike out “ten” and insert “nine,” so as to read: 

Inspectors—2 at $1,500 each; 7, including 3 inspectors of streets, at 
$1,200 each; 1 at $900; property-yard keeper, $1, ; foremen—12 at 
$1,200 each, 1 at $1,050, 1 at $1,000, 9 at $900 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the Engineer Commissioner’s Office, on page 
14, line 7, before the word “dollars,” to insert“ two hundred“; 
in line 9, before the word “at,” to strike out “two” and insert 
„four“; in the same line, after the word “ each,” to strike out 
“3 at $1,400 each” and insert “1 at $1,400”; in line 11, before 
the word “at,” to strike out “five” and insert “six”; in line 
12, before the word “at,” to strike out “two” and insert 
“three”; in line 13, after the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“1 at $840; 2 at $750 each” and insert “2 at 5840 each, 1 
xt $750”; in line 16, before the word “at,” to strike out “one” 
nnd insert “five”; and in line 17, before the word “at,” to 
strike out “six” and insert“ two,” so as to read: 

Bridgekeepers—1 at $650, 3 at $600 each; chief clerk, $2,250; 
pan clerk, $1,500; assistant permit clerk, $1,200; index clerk and 
ypewriter, $900; clerks—1 at $1,800, 4 at 500 each, 1 at 81.400, 
6 at $1,200 each, 3 at $1,000 each, 1 at $900, 2 at $840 each, 1 at $750, 
1 at $600; mesengers—5 at $600, 2 at $540 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 9, to increase the 
total appropriation for the maintenance of the engineer com- 
missioner’s office, from $179,810 to $186,340. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 12, after the word 
“duty,” to insert hereafter,” so as to read: 

Municipal architect's office: Municipal architect, whose duty here- 
after it shall be to prepare or supervise the preparation of plans for, 
and superintend the construction of, all mun cipal buildings. and the 
repair and improvement of all buildings belonging to the District of 
Columbia. $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the municipal architect's office, on page 16, 
line 8, after the word “dollars,” to strike out “1 at $620” 
and insert “2 at $840 each”; in line 7, before the word “ dol- 
Jars,” to strike out “twenty-four thousand eight hundred and 
fifty ” and insert “twenty-five thousand nine hundred and ten,” 
“so as to read: 

Clerks—1 at $1,050; 2 at $840 each; copyist, $840; driver, $540; in 
all, $25,910. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 12, to insert: 


For runabout, or automobile, for the superintendent of construction, 
and for repair and maintenance of same, $1,500. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, that is another automobile, I 
see, that the Government is purchasing. What necessity is there 
for this additional automobile? I should like to inquire about 
how many automobiles and carriages combined the government 
of the District of Columbia has purchased and that are being 
used by District officials? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not, I regret to say, answer the 
Senator’s question offhand. That could only be determined by 
making an inquiry of the officials at the Municipal Building. 

This particular official goes all over the District of Columbia, 
70 square miles, in repairing school buildings and other build- 
ings. He has doubtless a conveyance of some description now, 
probably a horse and carriage, or he hires a conveyance. It 
was argued in the hearings that this would be a matter of 
economy, that he would go much more rapidly and economize 
his time, and that the appropriation ought to be made. I will 
read precisely what was said about it. I inquired: 

How does he get around? 

Maj. Jupson. He gets around with a horse and buggy, and he has to 
go to the municipal buildings scattered all over the District. I think 
myself it would add greatly to his efficiency to give him this runabout. 

Senator Smoor. If we gave it to him, he could do away with his 
horse and buggy? 

Maj. Jupson., Yes, sir; he would do away with his horse and buggy. 

Senator GALLINGER. He does not supply his own team? 

Maj. Jupsox, No. I think no private corporation would fail to give 
him a runabout for its own interest under similar circumstances. 

That is exactly what deyeloped in the hearing. It was argued 
that it was a matter of economy rather than of profligacy, and 
the committee were persuaded. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There is an effort, or has been in years 
past, on the part of a number of other District officials to secure 
automobiles. Of course they are to be used, I suppose, in a 
way for their official business, and also very largely for personal 
comfort. I know I frequently see these officials enjoying the 
cool of the evening in Government automobiles, at public ex- 
pense. Some argument is made, of course, when the Appro- 
priation Committees are considering these things to do away 


with the old-fashioned horse and buggy, which is much more 
cheaply maintained, and to get an automobile, which can take 
the whole family. A horse and buggy will take only two, and 
sometimes, when there are numerous members of the family, 
they prefer the five-passenger machine. The town is full of 
them, in my judgment, and sometimes on the streets it is hard 
work for those of us who plod around as best we can to keep 
from being run over by these Government automobiles in the 
hands of city officials, presumably on official business occa- 
sionally. 

I do not want to object to an automobile where it is used for 
official business and is a matter of economy, but I do object to 
the Government providing these subordinate officials here not 
only with very competent salaries, but also with all the luxuries 
of automobiles that cost some thousand and fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year to maintain. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The further statement was made that— 

One building is at Burrville, near the eastern line of the District, 
and one at Thirty-sixth Street west, 8 miles apart. One at First and 
I Streets south, and another at Brightwood north, 64 miles apart. 
We must cover nearly 40 miles a day to visit all the buildings under 
construction and the supervision of this office. The horse could not 
coyer more than one-third of this daily travel, so that, figuring on the 
mile cost, our machine has cost for the last six months $1.37 per day, 
or 3.42 cents per mile, while a horse costs 5.82 cents per mile. 

The further suggestion was made that a horst does not stand 
that work very long. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, all these buildings are on street 
car lines. = 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not all of them, I will say to the Senator. 
The street car lines in this District are very inadequate to 
reach all sections of the city, I think altogether too much so, 
I think we ought to have more. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Many times one can make a trip in a street 
ear just as quickly as in an automobile, and with less danger to 
the public. e 

I think I will have to ask for a vote on the committee amend- 
ment. I want to vote against it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will be content with a viva 
voce vote? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 17, after the word 
“ clerks,” to insert “2 at $1,500 each”; in line 18, before the 
word “at,” to strike out “seven” and insert “five”; and in 
line 21, before the word “ hundred,” to strike out ‘‘ twelve thou- 
sand nine” and insert “thirteen thousand five,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Special assessment cffice: Special assessment clerk, $2,000; clerks— 
218.580. „ each, 5 at $1,200 each, 2 at $900 each, 1 at $750; in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 23, before the word 
dollars,“ to strike out “five hundred” and insert seven hun- 
dred and fifty,” so as to read: 

Street-cleaning division: Superintendent, $2,750. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the street-cleaning division, on page 17, line 14, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “one hundred and 
eighty ” and insert four hundred and thirty,” so as to read: 

In all, $41,430. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 22, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out ‘one thousand seven hundred” and 
insert “two thousand,” and on page 18, line 2, after the word 
“thousand,” to insert “three hundred,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Department of insurance: 1 epee of insurance, $3,500; ex- 
aminer, $2,000; statistician, $1,700; clerk, $1,200; stenographer, $720; 
temporary clerk hire, $1,200; in all, $10,320, 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 6, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “ one thousand eight hundred ” and 
insert “two thousand”; in line 13, after the word “ dollars,” to 
insert “draftsman, eight hundred and twenty-five dollars”; and 
in line 21, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “ twenty- 
five thousand seven hundred and twenty-five” and insert 
“twenty-six thousand seyen hundred and fifty,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


Surveyor’s office: Surveyor, $3,000; assistant surveyor, $2,000; 
clerks—one at $1,225, one at $975, one at $675; three assistant engi- 
neers, at $1,500 each ; computer, $1,200; record clerk, $1,050 ; inspector, 
$1,200 ; draftsman, $1,225 ; draftsman, $900; draftsman, $825 ; assistan 
computer, $900; three rodmen, at $825 each; chainmen—three at $700 
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each, two at $650 each; computer and transitman, $1,200; in all, 
$26,750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 24, before the word 
“maintenance,” to insert “exchange and,” and in line 25, be- 
fore the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ five” and insert “ six,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For services of temporary draftsmen, computers, laborers, additional 
field party when required, purchase of iad pint care and hire cf teams, 
exchange and maintenance of a motor yehicle, $6,000, all expenditures 
hereunder to be made ur f on the written authority of the Commis- 
sloners of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 3, to increase the 
total appropriation for the maintenance of the surveyor's office 
from $30,725 to $32,750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 6, after the word 
“ Library,” to strike out “, including Takoma Park branch”; in 
line 8, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “ three thousand 
five hundred” and insert “four thousand”; in the same line, 
before the word “hundred,” to strike out “five” and insert 
“six”; in line 10, before the word “hundred,” to strike out 
“two” and insert “three”; in the same line, after the word 
“dollars,” to insert “chief industrial division, $1,000; chief 
catalogue division, $1,000”; in line 14, after the word “dollars,” 
to strike out assistant in charge of work for the blind, 
$1,200”; in line 15, after the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“six” and insert “five”; in line 17, before the word “at,” to 
strike out “including one in charge of Takoma Park branch”; 
in line 18, after the word “each,” to strike out “three” and 
insert “two”; in line 19, after the word “ two,” to strike out 
“including in charge of Takoma Park branch”; and in line 21, 
before the word “nine,” to strike out “cataloguer ” and insert 
“ classifier,” so as to read: 

Free Public Library: Librarian, $4,000; assistant librarian, $1,600; 
chief circulating department, $1,300; chief industrial division, $1,000; 
chief catalogue division, $1,000; children’s librarian, 51,000; librarian’s 
secretary. $900; reference librarian, $1,000; assistan ne at $1,000, 
five at $720 each, four at $600 each, three at $540 each, two at $480 
each; copyist, $480; classifier, $900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the Free Public Library, on page 20, line 5, 
after the word watchman,” to strike out “janitor of Takoma 
Park branch, $360,” and in line 13, before the word “ dollars,” 
to strike out “five-hundred” and insert “four hundred and 
forty,” so as to read: 

Two janitors, at $480 each, one of whom shall act as night watch- 
man; engineer, $1,080; fireman, $720; workman, $600; library guard, 
$720; two cloakroom attendants, at $360 each; six charwomen, at $180 
each; in all, $42,440, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 22, after the word 
“Library,” to strike out “, including Takoma Park branch,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Miscellaneous, Free Public Library: For purchase of books, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 21, to insert: 

Hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are author- 
ized to enter into contract or contracts for binding books for the Pub- 
lic Library for periods not exceeding three years, subject to annual 
8 of Congress, under such conditions and specifications as 

ey may prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 7, before the word 
“maintenance,” to insert “ purchase and,” and in line 9, before 
the word “ dollars,” to strike out “five hundred,” so as to make 
the clause read: 4 

For fuel, lighting, fitting up buildin 
ment, purchase a 
expenses, $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 10, before the word 
<4 a 10555 to strike out “ five hundred,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

In all, $19,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 10, to insert: 


Takoma Park Branch Library: For maintenance, Nee plea a of 
branch librarian and assistants, substitutes, and other special and tem- 
poar services, extra services for Sundays and holidays, purchase of 

oks, periodicals, binding, fuel, and other contingent expenses, the rates 
of compensation of all employees to be determined by the board of 
library trustees, $4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Contingent and 
Miscellaneous Expenses,” on page 22, line 5, after the word 
“dollars” to insert “ membership dues of the District of Co- 


, including lunch-room equip- 
maintenance of motor cycle, and other contingent 
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lumbia in the National Conyention of Insurance Commission- 
ers.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire in charge of the bill about the provision on page 22, lines 
5 and 6. Why should we make a public appropriation for mem- 
bership dues of the District of Columbia in the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners? What have the people 
or the Government to do with that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, just this: If this 
official keeps in touch with insurance matters he must become 
a member, or he ought to become a member, of this convention 
and attend its meetings, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the name of the official? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The name of the official is George W. 
Ingham. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I mean the title of his office. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He is superintendent of insurance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is his public title? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is his designation. 
himself $80 last year. This is not a very large amount. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if it is usual in the States to provide for the payment of 
the expenses of these people or do the insurance companies pay 
them? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know that this expense of the insurance 
commissioner is paid in my State, and I think it is an almost 
universal custom. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is a public official? 

Mr. GALLINGER. He is a public official. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And he attends these meetings in the 
capacity of a public official for the purpose of arriving at some 
sort of uniform insurance regulations? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Les, sir; and it is very necessary, so far 
as the insurance laws in this District are concerned, to keep 
well informed, because they need a good deal of amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is all right, I think. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 14, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “thirty-four thousand five hun- 
dred” and insert “ thirty-seven thousand,” so as to read: 


For contingent enses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, namely: For printing, checks, books, law books, books of reference, 
and periodicals, stationery ; detection of frauds on the revenue; survey- 
ing instruments and implements; drawing materials; binding, rebind- 
ing, repairing, and preservation of records; maintaining and keeping in 
good order the laboratory and syparatas in the office of the inspector of 
asphalt and cement; dama ; livery, purchase, and care of horses and 
carriages or buggies not otherwise provided for; horseshoeing; ice; re- 

airs to pound and vehicles; use of bicycles by inspectors in the engineer 

epartment not to exceed $800; membership dues of the District of 
Columbia in the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, and 
other general necessary expenses of District offices, Including the sink- 
ing-fund office, Board of Charities, excise board, personal-tax board, 
harbor master, health department, surveyor's office, superintendent of 
weights, measures, and markets office, and department of insurance, and 
purchase of new apparatus and laboratory equipment in office of in- 
spector of asphalt and cement, $37,000; and the commissioners shall so 
apportion this sum as to prevent a deficiency therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 23, on page 22, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall move that the proviso from line 16 
to line 23 be stricken out. I do not see any good it can do 
except to encourage falsehood and hypocrisy. The proviso reads: 


Provided, That horses and vehicles appropriated for in this act shall 
not be used by the commissioners for any other purpose than to visit 
such points within the District of Columbia as it may be necessary to 
visit in order to enable them to inspect or inform themselves concerning 
any public work or property belonging to the said District or to do any 
other act necessary to the administration of its affairs. 

If we are going to provide these vehicles and motors and 
things of that sort there is no use putting these people in the 
attitude of going on record that they never will use them for 
anything except a public purpose. Of course you know they 
will. Of course they know beforehand they will. If a man 
has his horse and buggy or his automobile provided at public 
expense and wants to go to see his sister-in-law of a Sunday 
evening he is going in it, or if he wants his mother-in-law to go 
and see somebody she is going. I do not see any use in cumber- 
ing up the public statutes with a proviso that merely makes 
liars out of men. I move to strike out the proviso. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi 
moves to strike out the proviso on page 22, beginning in line 16 
and continuing to line 24. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 12, before the word 
“ thousand,” to strike out “ten” and insert “cleven,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For postage for strictly official mail matter, $11,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


He spent 
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The next amendment was, on page 24, line 4, before the word 
dollars,“ to insert“ eight hundred,” so as to read: 
For purchase and maintenance, hire or livery, of means of tran: 


tion for the coroner's office and the morgue, rs’ fees, witness fees, 


removal of deceased penons making autopsies, ice disinfectants, tele- 
N CENENA DE KOINA taecoetes TOLAS AOAIE EEA 
in taking testimony, and photographing unidentified bodies 800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24. Iine 22, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out one and insert three,“ so as to 
make the clause read: 


For the enforcement of the 
Columbia, to be expended under the direction of the commissioners, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 21, after the word 
“horse-drawn,” to insert “vehicles used for business pur- 
poses”; in line 23, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“seven hundred and fifty“ and insert “one thousand two hun- 
dred”; and in line 24, after the word “necessary,” to insert 
“to be immmediately available,” so as to make the clause read ; 

For the purchase of — metal or leather identification number 
=. for horse-drawn vehicles used for business — Age and motor 

ehicles in the District of of Columbia, $1,200, or so much thereof as may 
he necesssary, to be immediately available. 

Mr. BRISTOW. “For the purchase of enamel metal or 
leather identification number tags.” Are we to understand from 
this provision that it requires $1,200 a year to secure tags for 
the automobiles and carriages that the Government is furnish- 
ing these officials? Does it require that much to tag them? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not furnishing the officials. It in- 
cludes horse-drawn vehicles for business purposes. They are 
likewise tagged in this District. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is to supply the tags to the business men? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not understand it was. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They paid back $5,000 for fees last year. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not understand it. I thought it was 
for tags on the automobiles furnished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 9, before the word 
* repairs,” to strike out “minor,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

a Ei and repairs to the District of Columbia markets, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 10, to insert: 

The 88 of the District of Columbia are — 3 
and empow fter, when in their discretion panna shall be 3 
the sdvantage of the . service, to exchange 
machines, pianos, ma and other RAEE, —— part oe * 
ment, for new articles of 8 lar or improved character, credit for the 
value of said property so exchanged to be allowed on vouchers 
remaining d — — ea maf P articles be paid ou ne tf 8 to 

ue after sa 0 
which said purchase is properly chargeable. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Improvements 
and repairs,” on page 26, line 24, before the word “thousand,” 
to insert “ and forty,” so as to make the clause read: 
sot0000 and permit work: For assessment and permit work, 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 4, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “ fifty-seven thousand one” and insert 
“ eighty-one thousand four,” so as to make the clause read: 

Work on streets and avenues: For work on streets and avenues named 
in Appendix M, Book of Estimates, 1913, $81,400, to be expended in the 
discretion of the commissioners upon streets and avenues Dee ppeciiied in 
the ules named in said appendix in the aggregate for each 
schedule as stated herein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 13, before the 
word “hundred,” to strike out “ Five thousand six” and insert 
“leven thousand nine,” so as to make the clause read: 

Southwest section schedule: $11,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 17, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “Ten” and insert “Twenty-five,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Southeast section schedule (including ray ps gence 8 north 
side, from Thirteenth Street to Fourteenth Street; E Street from 
Sixteenth Street to Seventeenth Street) : $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 19, before the word 
“ thousand,” to strike out Ten“ and insert Thirteen,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Norheast 1 N schedule (including K Street from Fourth Street to 
Fifth Street): 3,000. 


The e was agreed to. 


bodies, 


ame and fish laws of the District of 
$300. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 29, to insert: 

RLA pers ae ere roadway of = Street pawl 3 Seventeenth 
venue, virginia 5 
Street and Eighteenth Street, $7,200. peers ween 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 17, after the word 
“ alleys,” to strike out“ when authorized by law,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Condemna of s - 
FC e a Perea or cow 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 19, before the 
word “ roads,” to strike out county“ and insert “suburban”; 
in line 20, before the word “roads,” to strike out “county” 
and insert “suburban”; and in line 22, before the word 
“roads,” to strike out “county” and insert “suburban,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Construction of suburban roads: For construction of suburban roads 
and suburban streets, to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Construc- 
tion of suburban roads and suburban streets,” and for that purpose it 
shall constitute one fund, as follows. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 5, after the word 
“from,” to strike out “ Jefferson” and insert “ Jackson,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Northeast. Jackson Street, from 2 to Twelfth Streets, and Tenth 
Street, from Jackson to Kearney Streets, grade and improve, $2,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 7, to insert: 


Southeast. Streets in Anacostia, grade and improve, $3,000 
Northwest. Fessenden Street, Wisconsin Avenue to River Road, grade 


poas 
Ilinois Avenue, Kennedy to Ingraham Streets, and Ken- 
A shee: from Ninth Street to Georgia Avenue, grade and improve, 


$8,100) e. Kalmia Street, from end of macadam to Rock Creek Park, 
grade and improve, $10,200; 
Northwest. one Street, Jefferson to Longfellow Streets, grade and 


improve, 

Korth Tilden 2 from end of asphalt to Rock Creek Park, 
grade and 1 improve, $14, 

Northwest. 8 set, Georgia Avenue to Illinois Avenue, 
grade and e 3,000; 

Northea “st treet, Fifteenth Street to Seventeenth Street, 
grade and prose $3,500 ; 


Southeast en Tto 0 Street. Naylor Road 8 R ore and R 
Street, 1 Road to Twenty-second Stree 
Northeast. Hunt Place, were Avenue, Pace, Minnesota 


Avenue to Division 8 5,000 ; 
ortheast. Hamlin Street ys Rhode Island Avenue to Twentieth 
Street, grade and Improve, $2, 


600 ; 
Gyerek Ei 303 reet, from Newton to Irving Streets, grade 
and rove, 3 
venteenth Street, from Hamlin Street to Rhode Island 


Northeast. 
EE grado and ee Strest Rhode Island Avenue to Franklin 


Northeast. Thirteenth Street, 
Street, grade, $3,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 23, to increase the 
total appropriation for the construction of suburban roads and 
suburban streets from $74,725 to $155,525. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 1, after the word 
“ macadam,” to strike out “or wood blocks”; so as to make the 
clause read: 


Hereafter the use of bituminous macadam is authorized on streets, 
avenues, and roads to be improved or paved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
repairs of streets, avenues, and alleys, on page 34, line 19, after 
the word “ collected,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided 8 That the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may 

necessary, is hereby appropriated, to enable the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to make a thorough investigation of the opera- 
tion of municipal asphalt plants in Mpg where Bey are in operation, 
report to be made to Congress at the be the next session. 
Said report shall give in detail the origina pty SE. each plant, the an- 
nual ex 3 et repairs and betterments, the output, the char- 


acter — i qualit vement laid down in each case, the cost per yard, 
the length of t es or which it is 


aranteed, and shall also include 
an estimate of the lowest price at which the existing asphalt plant in 
the District of Columbia can be 88 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 22 of the amendment, after the 
words “ investigation of,” I move to strike out the words “the 
operation of.” They are not necessary. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 35, line 20, before 
the word “thousand,” to strike out “seven” and insert “ ten * 
so as to make the clause read: 

n ring sidewalks and curbs around lic reser- 
C 0,000, pon 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 20, to insert: 
For new sidewalks and curbs around Patent Office, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 22, to insert: 


For replacing sidewalks and curbs around old Post Office Building, 
Seventh and Eighth, E and F Streets NW., $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 1, before the word 
“roads,” to strike out “county” and insert “suburban”; 
in line 2, before the word “roads,” to strike out “ county ” and 
insert “suburban”; in line 4, after the word “ purchase,” to 
insert “or hire”; in the same line, before the word “ motor,” 
to strike out “two” and insert “four”; and in line 6, before 
the word “thousand,” to strike out “ twenty-five” and insert 
“ fifty,” so as to make the clause read: A 


Repairs suburban roads: For current work of repairs of suburban 
roads and suburban streets, including the maintenance of one motor 
vehicle, two motor cycles, and one truck, and purchase or hire of four 
motor cycles for the official use of foremen or inspectors, $150,000, of 
which sum $20,000 shall be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 37, to insert: 


For the necessary examinations, including personal services, to de- 
termine the useful life of the present bridge across Rock Creek on the 
line of Calvert Street NW., $5,000, to be immediately available, and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized, 
in their discretion, to obtain, by competition or otherwise, plans for a 
bridge to replace the present structure on the line of Calvert Street 
and to make necessary surveys, preliminary plans, and estimates for 
the new structure, and this appropriation shall be available for the 
several purposes named and for all necessary incidental expenses, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Sewers,” on 
page 37, line 24, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out “ forty- 
three thousand” and insert “forty-four thousand five hun- 
dred,” so as to make the clause read: 


For operation and maintenance of the sewage pumping service, includ- 
ing repairs to boilers, machinery, and pumping stations, and the em- 
ployment of mechanics, laborers, and watchman, the purchase of coal, 
oils, waste, and other supplies, and for the maintenance of motor 
trucks, $44,500. p 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 2, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “sixty” and insert “ sixty-five,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For main and pipe sewers and receiving basins, $65,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 3, before the word 
“thousand,” to insert and sixty-seven,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For suburban sewers, $167,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 6, before the word 
“thousand,” to insert “and fifty,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For assessment and permit work, sewers, $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 14, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “thirty” and insert “ fifty,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Anacostia main intercepter: For continuing the construction of the 
Anacostia main intercepter along the Anacostia River between the out- 
— oa sewa l system, at Poplar Point and Benning, D. C., 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Streets,” on 
page 38, line 19, after the word “ prevention,” to strike out 
“sweeping, and cleaning” and insert “cleaning, and snow 
removal,“ and in line 23, after the words District of Colum- 
bia,” to insert “and for cleaning snow and ice from streets, 
sidewalks, crosswalks, and gutters, in the discretion of the com- 
missioners,” so as to read: 

Dust prevention, cleaning, and snow removal: For dust prevention, 
Sweeping, and cleaning streets, avenues, alleys, and suburban streets, 
under the immediate direction of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and for cleaning snow and ice from streets, sidewalks, 
crosswalks, and gutters, in the diseretion of the commissioners. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
dust prevention, etc., on page 39, line 10, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “forty-five” and insert “ seventy- 
five,” so as to read: 

Purchase, maintenance, and re 
sary in operation, and necessa 
commissioners shall so appo 
deficiency therein. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


r of motor-propelled vehicles neces- 
neidental expenses, $275. , and the 
on this appropriation as to prevent a 


The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


For ger snow and ice from stree sidewalks, cross walks, and 
5 ae in e discretion of the commissioners, including services, 
„000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, Iine 25, before the word 
dollars,“ to strike out “forty-two thousand five hundred” and 
insert “ forty-five thousand,” so as to make the clause read: 

Parking commission: For contingent expenses, including labore 
trimmers, nurserymen, repair men, and CRAT, cart hire, trees, tren 
boxes, tree stakes, tree straps, tree Jabels, planting and care of trees on 
city and suburban streets, care of trees, tree spaces, purchase and 
maintenance of automobile truck, and miscellaneous items, $5,000 of 
which shall be immediately available for labor and for the pur of 


machinery and materials to exterminate insects injurious to trees, 


45,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 41, to insert: 
For planting and care of trees in public-school grounds, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 4, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “six hundred” and insert “seven hun- 
dred and twenty”; in line 6, before the word “dollars,” to 
insert“ two hundred and fifty“; in line 8, before the word “ hun- 
dred,” to strike out “two” and insert “five”; and in line 10, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “two hundred and 
eighty ” and insert “nine hundred and fifty,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Bathing beach: For superintendent, $720; watchman, $480; tem- 
8 Por g 1 opii Me the rounds. $1660, a be immedi. 
ately ayailable ; in all, 84.950 aot 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 15, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “three” and insert “four,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Playgrounds: For maintenance, re 
supplies, and necessdry incidental an 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 15, to insert: 

For repairs and replacement of apparatus and other equipment on 
the playgrounds, including inting, grading, fencing, cutting grass, 
and resurfacing, to be immediately available so that the unds may 
be fully equipped and ready for operation on-July 1, 1912, 83.000 

The amendment was agreed to. > 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 3, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “fifty” and insert “ seventy-five”; in 
line 5, before the word “ directors,” to strike out “nine” and in- 
sert “eleven”; in line 12, before the word “assistants,” to 
strike out “eight” and insert “nine”; in line 14, before the 
word “ watchmen,” to strike out “seven” and insert “eight”; 
in line 17, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “ fifteen 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five” and insert “ seventeen 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-five,” and, in the same line, 
after the word “dollars,” to strike out “ which sum shall be 
paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For salaries: Clerk, $840; supervisor, 10 months, at $175 per month; 
directors, assistant directors, and watchmen, to employed not ex- 
ceeding seven months, as follows: Bleyen directors, at $75 per month 
each ; 2 assistant directors, at $60 per month each; 1 assistant director, 
at $50 per month; 1 watchman, at $25 = month. To be employed 
not exceeding three months, as follows: ven assistant directors, at 
$60 per month each; 3 assistant directors, at $50 per month each; 5 
assistants, at $45 per month each; 9 assistants, at $40 per month each ; 
2 watchmen, at $45 per month each; and 8 watchmen, at $45 per month 
each for 12 months; in all, $17,785. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 21, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “nineteen thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five” and insert “twenty-five thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-five,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for playgrounds, $25,785. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 1, before the word 
“ of,” to strike out “ condemnation” and insert board for con- 
demnation,” so as to make the subhead read: 

Board for condemnation of insanitary buildings: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Electrical de- 
partment,” on page 43, line 12, before the word “ electrical,” to 
strike out “three” and insert “four,” so as to read: 


Electrical engineer, $2,500; assistant electrical engineer, $2,000; 4 
electrical inspectors, at $1,206 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


incl labor, equi 
contingent expenses,’ $1,000.” 
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The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the electrical department, on page 44, line 12, 


before the word “ hundred,” to strike out “forty-six thousand 
four” and insert “forty-seven thousand six,” so as to read: 


In all, $47,695. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 16, after the word 
“section,” to strike out “eight” and insert “seven,” so as to 
make the — read: 


se, Installation, and maintenance of woes 
street Secignations, —— and fixtures all 


and storerooms, this sum to be expended accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 7 of this ae and other laws applicable therete, 
Mvery and extra labor, $386,00 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 22, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “one” and insert “ two,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For the purchase and Installation of 10 fire-alarm boxes, and for the 
purchase and erection of the necessary poles, cross . — insulators, 
pins, braces, cable, eondu ons, posts, extra labor, and 
ether necessary items, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 2, to insert: 


For the purchase and „ of one motor vehicle, with extra 
tires and equipment, $2,000. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I will inquire what this 
motor vehicle is for? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that it is for 
carrying material for the electrical department te various places 
in the city. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not an automobile, then, for the use 
of the officials? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not an automobile of that char- 
acter, I can assure the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to do away with horses and wagons. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As the Senator from Utah says, it is to do 
away with horses and wagons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of 
“Washington Aqueduct,” on page 46, line 12, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “thirty-three” and insert “ thirty- 
eight,” so as to make the clause read: 

Fer oper: m, including salaries all ne lo; 4 
nance, —— pier of the Washin, — 3 „ 
cluding Conduit Read, the Me — os Reservoir, th 
Aqueduct tunnel, and also Including the maintenance of one motor 
truck, horses, vehicles, and harness, and the care and maintenance of 
the stable, $38,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 12, to insert: 

For in * 
F 3 and 1180900 ement of the Conduit Road, from 

The amendment was 3 = 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 10, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “eight” and insert “twelve,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For continuing the li of such portions of the unlined sections of 


the tonnels of the Washin glon A 8 as may be necessary to prevent 
the disintegration and fall of — 812.000 : 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 10, to insert: 
For compl the hase, installation, and Tag ipei of = 


meters, to be placed on the water services of the Marine Barra 
Soldiers’ Home, Howard University, Freedman's Hospital, Walter Reed 


Hospital, and Zoological Park, and for each an or eve urpose con- 
nected therewith, said meters to be l and main- 
tion of the charge of 


a au and remain under 5 5 observa’ 
ington Aqueduct, $4,850. 


ake amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 23, to insert: 


The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, is authorized and di- 

rected to transfer to vue jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia as public hway the oP of land 50 feet in 

width, d ated moe lots” 15 and 18, — Rew 25: 

Wyoming Avenue to Kalorama Road, said 1 ots ha 

in connection 7 the construction ot 1 — — ior Agueduct tunnel: 
ided, That when By bien pet im; the air snaft now 

located r —.— shall be at a suificient depth below the street 
vel and brought up into a vault, to be constru under the sidewalk. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, under the head of “Great Falls 
Water Power,” on page 49, line 10, after the word “project,” 
to strike out “ Provided, That the total cost of the investigation 
and all services authorized by this paragraph shall not exceed 
the sum of $10,000,” and in line 15, before the word “ thousand,” 
to strike out “ten” and insert “twenty,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


of War is authorized and through the Co 
of Engineers of the United States Army, to investigate an and revert to 
Congress at the of its next session on the questions of the 
present water ee in 12 5 District of Columbia and the apply. tae 
of its source at Falls of — Potomac River to suppl 
pram and future eens ‘of the United States and of the Distr Pers 
lumbia for water; also the availability of the water power at sand 
Great Falls or vi on the Potomac River, or between Great Falls 
and the District of blumbia, for the purpose of supplying light and 
Disi for uses of the United States and the government of the 
aiet of Columbia, Ba to prepare complete maps, specifica- 
estimates fo 4 the production, distribution, and dtilization of 
oe ‘oak electrical power that can be eg a created and 
yed for such uses, 5 —.— lighting District of 
Co! 8 said plans, ma and specifications an be sufficient in 
ee to Torm es basis of a ech a contracts = the AT 
0 e wor an e map, supplemen: necessary. by a al 
indicate all of the lands that are required to be taken or flowed and 
the water and water rights that Ping pe — to be ee" for the pur- 
of the execution of the gol of this investiga- 
and report, including a 20.000, ce aad other personal 
services, there is appropriated a oom or sum of $ or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
ter from New Hampshire what the showing was which led to 
the increase of this appropriation from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the hearings, Mr. President, the engi- 
neer commissioner testified as follows: 


Maj. Jvpson. We think that the a tion that was in the 
estimates is better than this appropriation that is In the House bill. 
We think ae ae appro 3 should on $20,000 instead of $10,000. 
We know it. . — eee for $10,000. 
You — = E get Saeed ae ary $10, „000. We 


nym ga 

come just up to where they had gotten before, when the $10,000 would 
pe out and you would not get ahead any at all. We think that 
e provision should come out that was inserted on the floor of the 
House by amendment, and that the total amount for the pon Sg gree 
should be $20,000. That is a Poon Pe big proponen, and $20,000 is the 
least that would enable the Secret: War to give the Chief of 

:.:... apace son AA se gy i rate 


That was the statement, I will say to the Senator, and fur« 
ther it was stated by the engineer commissioner that 


— would egg he to Bes gi alt apa Np ol angen of Rarer ae 
* erally, 


not ae 
would have to — [ experts. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Then, it is expected that the work will be 
done simply under the supervision of the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not expected that the Corps of Engi- 
neers will themselves do the work? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not the special or expert part of the 
work. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought the Army engineers were more 
expert than anybody else on that particular subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Maj. Judson, the engineer commissioner, 
is a very distinguished engineer, and he states to the contrary. 
Furthermore, of course the engineer officers are very hard- 
worked men, and to-day there is a demand for more engineers 
rather than less. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can well understand that if it is the pur- 
pose to employ other engineers to do the work, the amount ap- 
propriated here may be required; but I could not understand, if 
the Army engineers themselves were to do it, how the expendi- 
ture could possibly be incurred. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Army engineers could not well 
be diverted from their usual work for work of this kind, except 
to supervise it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is there any authority here for the employ- 
ment of outside engineers? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not see any. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I read from the bill: 

tigation and re 
ror 88 aaa gen nine there appropriated the sum of 
$20,000. er so much thereof as may be necessary. 

I think that covers it absolutely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The paragraph begins: 


The Secretary of War is anthorized and directed, through the Co 
of Engineers the United States Army, to investigate and seaport. 40 
Congress. 

And so forth. 


Including all necessary. 
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Well, I will not raise the point about the amendment if it is 
intended that outside service shall be secured. 

Mr, GALLINGER. That is undoubtedly the purpose, I will 
say to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of 
“Public schools,” on page 49, line 26, before the word “ dollars,” 
to insert “five hundred,’ and on page 50, line 10, before the 
word “hundred,” to strike out “ fifty-two thousand seven” and 
insert “ fifty-three thousand two,” so as to make the clause read: 

Officers: Superintendent of public schools, $5,500; two assistant 
superintendents, at $3,000 each; director of intermediate instruction, 
18 supervising principals, and supervisor of manual training, 15 in all, 
at a minimum salary of $2,200 each; secretary, $2,000; clerk, $1,400; 
two clerks, at $1,0 each; clerk to carry out the provisions of the 
child-labor law, $900; two stenographers, at $840 each; messenger, 
$720; in all, $53,200, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 11, after the word 
“ officers,” to strike out “ Two attendance officers, at $600 each; 
attendance officer, $900,” and insert Chief attendance officer, 
$900; 2 attendance officers, at $600 each,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Attendance officers: Chief attendance officer, $900; 2 attendance of- 
ficers, at $600 each; in all, $2,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 17, before the word 
“teachers,” to strike out “fifty” and insert “ seventy-two,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


Teachers: For 1,772 teachers, to be assigned as follows. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 14, after the word 
“including,” to strike out “two” and insert “three,” and in 
line 16, before the words “in all,” to strike out “sixteen” and 
insert “ninety-seven,” so as to read: 

Teachers in group A of class 6, including 3 principals of grade 
manual-training schools, 297 in all, at a minimum salary of $1,000 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 17, after the word 
* each,” to insert: 


science, domestic art, eet Se culture, and 


to the directors of primary instruction, now in the se 


ents to those required 
academic and scientific subjects in the high schools. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to strike out, in line 23, the lan- 
guage beginning with “ Provided further,” and continuing down 
to the words “ lower class,” in line 9, on page 52, and to substi- 
tute for it, after “group A,” a comma and the following lan- 
guage: 

At the salary in class 6, group A, next higher than the salary said 
teachers are now receiving in classes 4 and 5: Provided further, That 
they shall hereafter receive their annual inerease in salary as provided 
for class 6, group A, in the act of June 8, 1906. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if that means only 
that they shall not receive longevity for their previous years of 
teaching in the lower schools, but shall simply be transferred to 
a higher class—class 6, group A? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee amendment transfers them 
to group A, class 6. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Les. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But your amendment, beginning in line 23, 
on page 51, proceeds to say that they shall not baye any advan- 
tage of any longevity they have already experienced. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; because of the years of experience 
of teaching in lower classes. 4 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Now, I have in my mind a drawing teacher in the public schools 
of Washington who taught my eldest daughter, who taught my 
eldest son, who is teaching here now, and has been teaching for 
18 years. Nobody ever taught drawing better than she, and this 


bill, while it promotes people of her class or her experience or 


her training to group A of class 6, cuts her off from all promo- 
tion due to her on account-of longevity, whereas the other mem- 
bers of group A, class 6, are entitled to all increase of pay from 
longevity that may have accrued to them. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I am one of the men in the 
United States who has suffered from an old-fashioned educa- 
tion. I do not know as much about modern applied science as 
a 14-year-old boy ought to know. I think a teacher of drawing 
is more useful in a public school than a teacher of Latin. I 
think to train the hand and to train the eye as auxiliaries of 
the mind is of vast importance, a thing by the lack of which I, 
by the way, with very many other men, suffer. 

I want the Senate to listen to the class of teachers they are. 
Manual-training teachers—they teach the boy to make a living 
by his hands and eyes after he leaves school; drawing teach- 
ers; teachers of music—music, which appeals to the ear and 
the soul; teachers of physical culture—that which keeps the 
body in perfect health. 

The Senator from New Hampshire and his committee have 
done the justice of transferring these teachers to group A, 
class 6, where they ought to have been long ago. 

Mr. President, I make the assertion, without any fear of in- 
telligent contradiction, that it is very much easier to get an 
efficient teacher of Latin in a public school or of history or of 
English literature or of French or of German than it is to get 
an efficient teacher of drawing, free-hand or mechanical. 

I make the further assertion that there is not a single pursuit 
in life, whether it be that of the lawyer or the electrical en- 
gineer—it makes no difference what—to the successful carrying 
out of which a knowledge of free-hand and mechanical drawing 
is not a very great aid. Even a lawyer finds it useful in a jury 
trial. I know that many men around here have suffered just 
as I have from a lack of training cf the eye and the hand— 
training the bead overmuch and leaving the eye and the hand 
and the ear untrained. 

I hope the Senator from New Hampshire, in charge of the bill, 
can accept the amendment. I think he probably will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am pretty well per- 
suaded that the amendment the Senator from Mississippi has 
offered is all right. I think the provision in the bill substan- 
tially covers it, because we provide that no teacher shall re- 
ceive less salary than he would receive in the lower class, which 
naturally would put him up somewhat higher. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, here is the 
part of the amendment to which I object. It says: 

Provided 9 That the 8 contained in the acts approved 
May 26, 1908, and May 18, 1910, relative to the longevity placin of 
teachers in class 6, up A, for previous years of experience in teaching 
in accredited norma high, and manual-training schools, shall not apply 
to any teacher now in the service of the public schools. 

I offer a substitute for that, and the language which follows 
the words “ group A,” on line 23, of page 51, down to the word 
“class” in line 9, on page 52: 

At the salary in class 6, group A, next higher than the salary said 
teachers-are now receiving in classes 4 and 5: Provided further, That 
they shali hereafter receive their annual increase in salary as provided 
for class 6, group A, in the act of June 8, 1906. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not object to the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Mississippi 
please send his amendment to the desk, that it may be stated? 

The SECRETARY. On page 51 of, the committee amendment, line 
23, after the letter “A,” strike out— 

Provided further, That the provisions contained in the acts ap- 

roved May 26, 1908, and May 18, 1910, relative to the longevity plac- 
fhg of teachers in class six, group A, for previous years of experience in 
teaching in accredited normal, h, and manual-training schools, shall 
not apply to any teacher now in the service of the public schools, or 
hereafter to be appointed, placed in said class 6, group A, by reason of 


this proviso; but no teacher so placed in class 6, group A, shall receive 
less salary than he would receive in the lower class— 


And insert: 


at the salary in class 6, group A, next * than the salary said 
teachers are now ving in class 4 and 5: Provided further, That 
they shall hereafter receive their annual increase in salary as provided 
for class 6, group A, in the act of June 8, 1906. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, in order to keep the bill symmetrical, as at present con- 
structed, that after the word “schools” and semicolon, in line 
12, this language ought to be added: 


And that teachers of these subjects hereafter shall be appointed and 
paan in the same manner as teachers of academic and scientific sub- 
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I think the Senator from New Hampahirs will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There can be no objection to it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Mississippi 
send his amendment to the desk, in order that it may be stated? 

The Secretary. On page 52, at the end of line 12, insert the 
following: = 


And that teachers of these subjects hereafter shall be appointed and 
pact, in the same manner as teachers of academic and scientific 
subjects. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to have placed in the RECORD a 
brief statement concerning the duties of these various teachers 
who are included in that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from New Hampshire will be inserted 
in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Remarks. 


28 | $1,860 | Free-hand dra risks wal work R pencil 
and ting, an 

art metal. It poses the — ts of repre- 

sentation, design—both decorative and con- 


tive design 
is planet vey coo te with the shops = 
mec! = — 1 Toon so that ob) 
designed in the 87 4 room are in 
the wood wor 


, forge, 5 70 art-metal shops. 

Bowls, tables, irs, and desks, ter ts oy 
iron hinges, escutcheons, and door knockers; 
copper and brass bowls, trays, candlesticks, 

paper knives, and silver jewelry are some ot 
the è objects designed and made. Stenciling 
embroidery are eamipleted in the draw- 


Aae drawing is . e mathematics i 
e coume as plann 


dents Soho do 8 to earn 
tent draftsmen and patent 
searchers in pa sat attorney's offices, Navy 

Standards, 


metric; mac drawing; tectural 


and 5 drawing, and patent 


It teaches the 
dents are tanght to read S ees nee 
ents are tau; o read wor! raw! 

and 1o interpret tem, 1a Roo oes 5 


furniture. The course in pattern nga 4 

Sa Ror of exercises which emphasize 
e of the trade and bring to the knowl- 
— x the student the physical properties ot 
materials, such as the shrinkage of metals, 
ete. The 3 in pattern m: includes 

a course in m 1 

From a technical pa t of view forging is an 
important art and furnishes a greater amount 
of aah training than any other of the me- 
chanical arts. The course covers all forms 
eileen bend, oak and stapler sped 
e ook and s „square 
nut, bolts, chains, fat and 


tna father th universal 
on the è shaper, vi grinding 


x machine, 
exercises 


makin cylinders, ta 
block, mandrel, gear, eto. 


Domesticscience. -. 5 


of domestic science includes the 
physics, bacteriology,and physi- 


"Study of 3 and 5 n appren 
management of sto 

prady ori of aid applied to the > lighting 
Study of gases; use of kerosene and 


line. 
weigh and m of food — 
— Ha heat with the idea of 
A ning meals so that the normal ndi 
eee have the 1 and 
amount of food necessary for proper 
nourishment. 
Bacteriology— 

As a basis for lessons in preserving. 
Instructs in practical hy; e; ven- 
tilation; precautions infec- 
tion and as rears to the 
rules of health hand tigh t living. 


care of patent in bed and ban: 
te first aid, antidotes, care of 


Te m and serving of food. 
380 | The course 8 art 8 pat sew- 
heludes the std dy of tex iles, sash as oct 
their souree, growth, 
varieties of 


and 3 e Areroa o of 
. pparel, the y of materials, 
suitability for use and income rie ot of 


of — 81 eg 3 8 to develop ca- 
ty for and interest in the pro 
— ol the home. The ume tele 


3 

work, eu and ma 

ee = st F includes prin- 
eto. u 

5 — of hat e a on , cutting, 


and covering frames. „p designing of 


hats for different 5 Ein y. 
Physical training... 10 730 | Man being a machine, , and a 
thinking individual, "the ned physical- 
culture teacher chooses exercises for the ef- 
ee upon his three-fold nature. 
Hygienic or preventive. 
Corrective. 
Recreative. 
Mental— 
Impression, 
Repression. 
Inhibition. 
Exhibition. $ 
The exercise when rightly Bone gh and exe- 
cuted has two values, tic and gym- 
nastic, 
r 
Kindergarten prac- 4 
tice teachers. 
Assistants to direc- 3 
tors of primary 
tion. 
Total.... 74 


aoe Te normal teachers; observe number and amount; they jump from 

Mr. OAR Also, Mr. President, a very brief plea for 
the teachers of domestic science and domestic art, and a list of 
teachers who have recently left Washington high schools for 
better-paying positions in other schools in the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter re- 
ferred to will be inserted in the RECORD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PLEA FOR TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND DOMESTIC ART. 

The teachers of domestic science and domestic art are women 
who have taught from 9 to 22 years in the system. They are 
long residents of the District, residing here with their families, 
so are able to serve at a less wage than strangers could. If 
they should leave, it would be impossible to replace them with 
equally good teachers at the same salary; besides, justice de- 
mands that some recognition of their faithful service be made. 
It is the personnel of the teaching corps, the teaching ability, 


ee, 


ay 
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and the character that must be paid for. They are, above all, 
teachers who come in contact with the children, must know 
child nature in order to discipline and mold the character of 
the child, which means a knowledge of psychology and pedagogy 
obtained only at colleges by the payment of large sums. Some 
of these teachers have taken courses at Columbia University in 
the summer vacation. 

“That the McKinley School has served as a training school 
for New York and other places may be seen by the accom- 
panying list, which shows that 14 teachers have left that school 
to better themselves financially, and their present salaries will 
show what other cities pay for industrial education. The 
highest salary attainable here is $1,350 for the special teachers, 
while a glance at the list will show that the former teachers 
now in other cities are getting from $2,000 to $2,750. 

“The equipment, which is the finest in the United States, is 
practically valueless in the hands of the cheap teacher, without 
considering the moral effect of the cheap teacher on the future 
citizen, as well as the effect on the culture of the child. 

“Cooking and sewing are not the subjects taught, but do- 
mestic science and domestic art. Domestic science includes the 
chemistry of foods, the proper physiological combination of 
foods in menus, and the economics of housekeeping. Domestic 
art has to do with drafting of patterns, the proper combinations 
of colors, the application of the pupil’s own designs to em- 
broidery, and the study of textiles. 

“All of this required special preparation in special schools, 
which these teachers have all had at great expenditure of 
money and energy on their part. Besides the usual academic 
education the teachers of domestice science must have studied 
pedagogy, psychology, chemistry, physics, bacteriology, botany, 
and physiology, such as only can be obtained in college courses. 

“ These teachers, in addition to their regular classes, have the 
same duties as the academic teachers; that is, they have charge 
of section rooms and are held responsible for the discipline of 
the school. 

“Any discrimination against this class will handicap this part 
of the industrial education of the McKinley and Armstrong 
Manual Training Schools. We hear so much of the home makers 
these days. Shall they have cheaper teaching than the boys? 
While some of these girls go into business, the majority of them 
do not, since this is a cultural school, not a trade school. The 
majority of these girls are sent here for the home training in 
addition to the academic, as they can get all the science and 
more than in any of the academic high schools, and the same 
languages except Latin and Greek. 

Teachers who have left Nen 3 Schools for better-paying 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 52, line 13, 
before the word “in,” to strike out “sixty-one” and insert 
“ fourteen,” so as to make the clause read: 

Teachers in class 5, 114 in all, at a minimum salary of $950 each, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 17, before the word 
“in,” to strike out “ thirty-eight” and insert “ twenty-two,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Teachers in class 4, 422 in all, at a minimum salary of $800 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 23, before the word 
“in,” to strike out “thirty-eight” and insert “forty,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Teachers in class 2, 340 in all, at a minimum salary of $600 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 24, before the word 
“jin,” to strike out “sixty-six” and insert “sixty-eight,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Teachers in class 1, 68 in all, at a minimum salary of $500 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 2, before the word 
“ hundred,” to strike out “eight” and insert “nine,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Special beginning teacher in the normal school, $900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 5, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “ forty-seven thousand two hundred and 
fifty ” and insert “seventy-three thousand one hundred,“ so as 
to make the clause read: 


In all, for teachers, $1,373,100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 5, to insert: 
No class in any year of Mp of the a, ha schools at any time shall 


t the usually con- 
sidered as belon m schools be 


ness or 888 
manual 

that any such sub. 
abandoned. 

J desire to call the attention of the Senate, and especially that 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, to my reason for making 
the motion. This proviso is that these several subject of manual 
training—stenography, typewriting, and all that sort of thing— 
shall not be taught in any academic high school, and if taught 
there now shall be abandoned and shall be taught only in the 
business or manual training high school. 

That would do very well for the northwest, because there 
the people have both accessible to the pupils, but a boy or girl 
who wants to study stenography or typewriting or take up man- 
ual training, who lives in the east and northeast, has to go 
away out to the other end of town. The consequence is that in 
the Eastern High School they started some classes, and have 
had them going on right well. 

I have no objection to that part of the amendment which says 
that no class in any of the high schools at any time shall consist 
of less than 10 pupils, but if it be found that a class of over 10 
pupils in stenography or typewriting exists in the Eastern High 
School, it should be continued, and the boys and girls should 
not be compelled to go a couple of miles to continue the training 
they have already begun. I think it ought to be continued and 
that by this provision we ought not to strike it down. 

Mr. GALLINGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I can bear witness to the fact the Senator 
from Mississippi has stated. We have in the Eastern High 
School, which is only a few squares from where I have lived, a 
small class in typewriting and stenography. It would be very 
inconvenient for those living in that part of the town to go to 
the northwest, where the industrial schools are, and if the pro- 
viso which the Senator from Mississippi seeks to strike out is 
left in the bill it will have the effect of eliminating that small 
class fy typewriting and stenography in the Eastern High 
Schoo’ 

I trust the Senator from New Hampshire will accede to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no doubt about the fact that it 
will affect that part of the population of Washington which is 
not its wealthiest and not the best able to take care of itself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we will come to an agreement on 
this amendment after I haye made a brief statement. 

What confronted the committee, and which I looked into per- 
sonally, is the fact that there is an apparent disposition to 
crowd manual-training teaching into all our academic high 
schools; there is a purpose, apparently, to do that; and I think 
it is a mistaken purposes, if it is to be engaged in in a broad 
way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I will change the amendment and 
just say that the above proviso shall not apply to the Eastern 
High School. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I am going further than that. I am 
going to agree with the Senator. 

I deprecate that for the reason that I think we ought to con- 
fine our manual training largely to the schools for that purpose, 
and I look with some degree of hesitancy and alarm, perhaps, to 
incorporating these special studies into our academic high 
schools. 

But I know the situation in the eastern part of the city, and 
I have the assurance from the superintendent of schools that if 
this proviso goes out—and I do not object to it going out—he 
will take up the subject and give it very careful investigation. 
I therefore agree to the amendment the Senator from Missis- 
sippi proposes to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi to the amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, on page 53, it 
is proposed to strike out, beginning in line 7, the proviso in the 
amendment. 

The ameudment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 17, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “three hundred thousand” and insert 
“dollars,” to strike out “seventeen thousand five hundred” and 
seventy,” so as to make the clause read: 


Longevity pay: 1 pay for director of intermediate instruc- 
tion, supervising prin pals, supervisor of manual tening, 3 
of the normal, high, and manual training schools, principals of the 
grade manual training schools, heads of departments, director and as- 
sistant director of primary instruction, directors and assistant directors 
of drawing, physical culture, music, domestic science, domestic art, and 
kindergartens, teachers, cler librarians and clerks, and librarians to 
be paid in strict conformity with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the board of education of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, as amended by the acts approved May 26, 1908, 
and May 18, 1910, $296,770, together with the unexpended balance of 
$75,878.06 of the appropriation made for “ longeyity pay“ for the fiscal 
year 1911. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 5, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “thirty-three” and insert “ thirty- 
six,” so as to make the clause read: 


Allowance to principals: Allowance to principals of grade school 
buildings for services rendered as such, in addition to their grade sal- 
ary, to be paid in strict conformity with the provisions of the act enti- 
tled “An act to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
and other employees of the board of education of the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved June 20, 1906, $36,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 20, before the word 
“ dollars,” to strike out “seventeen thousand five hundred” and 
insert “twenty thousand,” so as to make the clause read: 


Night schools: For teachers and janitors of night schools, including 
teachers of industrial, commercial, and trade instruction, and teachers 
and janitors of night schools may also be teachers and janitors of day 
schools, 820,000. À 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 4, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out two” and insert“ five,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Janitors and care of buildings and grounds: Superintendent of jani- 
tors, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 2, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “eight hundred and forty” and insert 
“nine hundred,” and in line 5, before the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “one thousand nine hundred and eighty” and insert 
“two thousand and forty,” so as to make the clause read: 

Franklin School, janitor, $900; laborer, $420; two laborers, at $360 
each; in all, $2,040. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 16, before the 
word “hundred,” to strike out “two” and insert “five”; in 
line 17, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “seven hun- 
dred and twenty” and insert “nine hundred”; in the same 
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line, after the word “dollars,” to strike out “assistant janitor, 
$720” and insert “2 assistant janitors, at $720 each”; and in 
line 22, before the word “hundred,” to strike out “four thou- 
sand six” and insert “ five thousand eight,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

McKinley Manual Training poneo emer oe $900; engineer and in- 


structor in steam engineering, $ assistant engineer, $900; 2 
assistant janitors, at $720 each; 1 H 8 : 
tach; in all 46.880. $7 each; laborer, $420; 2 laborers, at $360 

The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 3, to insert: 

In the event of the absence of any engineer, assistant engineer, 
janitor, assistant janitor, laborer, fireman, or caretaker at any time 
during school sessions the board of education is hereby authorized to 
appoint a substitute, who shall be paid the salary of the position in 
which employed, and the amount paid to such substitute shall be 
deducted from the salary of the absent employee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 13, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “ twenty thousand eight hundred 
and sixty” and insert “twenty-two thousand four hundred and 
twenty,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, $122,420, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 17, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “eight” and insert “twelve,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For care of smaller buildings and rented rooms, including cookin 
and manual-training schools, Wherever located, at a rate not to excee 
$72 per annum for the care of each schoolroom, $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 19, after the word 
“schools,” to insert “one of whom shall be a woman,” and in 
line 20, after the word “four,” to insert “of whom,” so as to 
read: 

Medical inspectors: Twelve medical inspectors of public schools, one 
of whom shall be a woman, two of whom shall be dentists, and four 
of whom shall be of the colored race, at $500 each, $6,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 4, to insert; 

Nurses: Two graduate nurses, at $900 each, $1,800. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I desire to offer an amendment to that 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 61, line 6, after the word “dollars,” 
insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That said nurses shall perform their duties under the direc- 
tion of the health officer and their school duties according to the rules 
governing the medical inspection of schools, and may perform during 
the summer vacation of the schools such duties as may be assigned to 
them by the health officer as in his judgment are not inconsistent with 
their school work. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 6, to insert: 


Teachers and other employees of the board of education shall be paid 
at the close of the school term and on the first day of every school 
month except Seprene: And provided further, That for such purpose 
authority is hereby given to the auditor of the District of Columbia to 
compute salaries-from the 25th of one month to the 25th of the suc- 
ceeding month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 2, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “eighty-five” and insert “one hun- 
dred and five,” so as to make the clause read: 

For repairs and improvements to school buildings and unds and 
for 8 and renewing heating, plumbing, and ventilating appa- 
ratus, and the installation of sanitary drinking fountains in buildings 
not supplied with the same, $105,000, to be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 7, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ twenty-three” and insert “ twenty- 
seven,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the purchase and repair of tools, machinery, material, and boo! 
and apparatus to be u in connection with instruction in man 
training, and for incidental expenses connected therewith, $27,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 16, before the 
word “dollars,” to insert “two hundred and fifty”; in line 17, 
before the word “dollars,” to insert “two hundred and fifty“; 
in line 19, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “one” and 
insert “two”; in line 20, before the word “ hundred,” to strike 
out “three” and insert “four”; and in line 23, before the 
word “ hundred,” to strike out “ five thousand two” and insert 
* gix thousand eight,” so as to make the clause read: 

For furniture, including also clocks, 1 and window shades for 
new school buildings, additions to buildings, kindergartens, and also 
tools and furnishings for manual-training, cooking, and sewing schools, 


as follows: One 4-room building at Burrville, $1,250; one 4-room build- 
ing at Military Road, $1,250; one 6-room manual-training building in 


— 
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; 1,000; one manual- 
training show, $4007 „ Sr one Sine school, $300 ; 
in all, $6,850. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 6, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “forty-seven thousand five hundred” 
and insert “ fifty thousand,” so as to make the clause read: 


For contingent expenses, including furniture and repairs of same, sta- 
tionery, printing, ice, purchase and repair of — for high-school 
cadets, and other necessary items not otherw provided for, includ- 
ing an allowance of $300 each for livery of horse or garage of an auto- 
mobile for the superintendent of schools, and for the superintendent 
of janitors, and including not exceeding $1,000 for books, books of ref- 
erence, and periodicals, 850,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 19, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ sixty-five” and insert “ sixty-nine,” 
so as to read: 


For textbooks and school supplies for use of ba — of the first eight 
des, who at the time are not supped wit e same, to be dis- 

ributed by the superintendent of public schools under regulations to 
be made by the board of education of the District of Columbia, and for 
the necessary expenses of the purchase, distribution, and preservation 
of said textbooks and supplies, including one bookkeeper and custodian 
of textbooks and supplies, at $1,200, and one assistant, at $600, $69,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. > 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 2, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “five” and insert “eight,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Kon maintenance and repairing 36 playgrounds now established, 
1,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 5, before the word 
“dollars,” to insert “five hundred,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For utensils, material, and labor, for establishment and maintenance 
of school gardens, 81.500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 5, to insert: 

For the purchase of a motor car for the ae aly gr of schools, at 
n cost not exceeding $1,500, including the hire-of a driver, at not ex- 
ceeding $600 per annum, $2,100, to be immediately available. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire 
will not insist upon this amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Kansas feels that it 
ought to go out of the bill, I will agree to it. Let the amend- 
ment be disagreed to, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The superintendent’s salary has been in- 
creased $500, and this is in addition to his pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is disagreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 15, before the word 
“ hundred,” to strike out “four” and insert “five,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


For extending the telephone system to new school buildings, includin, 
the cost of the necessary wire, cable, poles, cross arms, braces, condui 
connections, extra labor, and other necessary items, to be expended un- 
der the electrical department, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 18, dfter the word 
“Western,” to insert “ Business,” so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase of apparatus and for extending the 8 oat pe and for 
the maintenance of the physics department in the Central, Eastern, 
Western, Business, and M Street High Schools, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 4, to insert: 


For the purchase of additional ground adjacent to the Corcoran 
111900 for the extension of said school, to be immediately available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 7, to insert: 


Toward the construction of a new Central High School building, in- 
cluding grading and other work necessary to prepare the site for the 
bullding, and the total cost of said building, under a contract which is 
hereby authorized therefor, shall not exceed $725,000, $250,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 13, to insert: 


Toward the construction of a new (colored) M Street High School, 
and the total cost of said building, under a contract which is hereby 
authorized therefor, shall not exceed $400,000, $150,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 18, to insert: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
to use so much as may necessary of any unexpended balances re- 
maining in the n for the pure of a site for a new 
Central High School, and for the purchase of a site for a new M Street 
High School, contained in the District appropriation act for the fiscal 

ear 1912, approved March 2, 1911, for the employment of architec- 
ural services in the preparation of plans and specifications for said 
high schools, and for such other personal services and expenses in con- 
nection therewith as may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 4, to insert: 
For the erection of an eight-room extensible building on the site 
286.908. west of Soldiers’ Home grounds, south of Rock Creek Road, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 7, to insert: 
y the construction of a four-room annex to the Takoma School, 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 9, to insert: 
For the construction of a four-room annex to the Chevy Chase School, 

Including grading of site, $36,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 12, to insert: 
For the construction of a four-room annex to the Birney School, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 14, to insert: 

For the construction of a four-room annex to the Congress Hei 
School, $36,000. 8 . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 24, to strike 
out: 

No rt of any money appropriated in this act for public schools 
shall used for the tutelage or otherwise of pupils the public 
schools of the District of Columbia who do not reside in said District, 
or who during such tutel do not own Propert in and pay taxes 
levied by the government of the District of Columbia in excess of the 
estimated cost of their tuition, or whose parents do not reside or are 
not engaged in — duties therein, or during such tutelage pay taxes 
levied by the District of Columbia in excess of such estimated cost of 
tuition: Provided, „ That when a pupil or parent of a pupil 
is upon property and s the taxes thereon, which annual 
payment is less than the estima cost of tuition, then the said pay- 


ment so made for the year preceding shall be credited upon the 1 
for tuition for the current year. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


The board of education is hereby directed to make a careful inquiry 
into the matter of nonresident pupils in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, report to be made at the beginning of the next 
session of Congress, with such recommendations as they may deem 
advisable. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Metropolitan 
police,” on page 69, line 13, before the word “inspectors,” to 
strike out “three” and insert “ four,’ and in line 18, after the 
word “ dollars,” to strike out “ three clerks at $1,000 each,” and 
insert “three clerks and stenographers, at $1,080,” so as to 
read: 

Major and superintendent, $4,000; assistant superintendent, with 
rank of inspectors, $2,500; 4 inspectors, at $1,800 each; 11 captains, 
at $1,500 each; chief clerk, who shall also be property clerk, $2,000; 
clerk and stenographer, $1,500; clerk, whò shall be assistant property 
clerk, $1,200; 3 clerks and stenographers, at $1,080 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the Metropolitan Police, on page 69, line 25, 
before the word “ lieutenants,” to strike out “thirteen” and in- 
sert “fourteen”; on page 70, line 2, before the word “ ser- 
geants,” to strike out “ forty-six” and insert fifty“; in line 4, 
after the word “each,” to insert “sergeant, who shall have 
charge of the local bureau of criminal identification, $1,250”; 
and in line 7, before the word “ privates,” to strike out “twenty ” 
and insert “twenty-two,” so as to read: 

Four surgeons of the police and fire departments, at $720 each; ad- 
ditional compensation for 20 privates detailed for special service in the 
detection an praon of crime, $4,800, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary; 14 lieutenants, one of whom shall be harbor master, at 
poean each ; 50 sergeants, one of whom may be detailed for duty in the 

arbor patrol, at $1,250 each; sergeant, who shall have charge of the 
local bureau of criminal identification, $1,250 ; 522 privates of class 3, 
at $1,200 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the Metropolitan police, on page 70, line 16, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “seven hundred and 
twenty“ and insert “nine hundred“; in line 18, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “fiye” and insert “six”; in line 19, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “forty” and insert 
„sixty“; in line 20, before the word “captains,” to strike out 
“ fifty-five” and insert “sixty”; in line 21, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out“ forty ” and insert “sixty”; in line 24, 
before the word “at,” to strike out “twenty-six drivers” and 
insert “twenty-seven drivers or chauffeurs”; and on page 71, 
line 1, after the word “and,” to strike out “thirty thousand 
dollars” and insert “ fifty-one thousand four hundred and thirty 
dollars and fifty cents,” so as to read: 

Six telephone operators, at $900 each; 14 janitors, at $600 each; 
messenger, $700; messenger, $600; Inspector, mounted, $260; 60 ca 
tains, lieutenants, sergeants, and privates, mounted, at $260 each; 64 
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lieutenants, sergeants, and privates, mounted, on bicyéles, at $50 each; 
27 drivers or chauffeurs, 21720 each; 3 police matrons, at 4008 each ; 
in all, $951,430.50, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

After June 30, 1912, there shall be no appointments, except by pro- 
motion, to fill vacancies occurring in classes 1, 2, and 3 of privates in 
the Metropolitan police until the whole number of privates in all of 
said classes shall have been reduced to 640. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 16, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “two hundred” and insert three thou- 
sand,” so as to make the clause read: 


To aid in the support of the National Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 
tion, to be ona under the direction of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, provided the several departments of the General 
Government may be entitled to like information from time to time as 
is accorded the ~ departments of various-municipalities privileged 
to membership therein, $3,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 22, after the word 
“ fugitives,” to insert modern revolvers” ; in line 23, after the 
word “directories,” to insert “books of reference“; and on 
page 72, line 9, after the word may,“ to insert “ hereafter,” 
so as to read: i 7 

For miscellaneous and contingent expenses, meluding the purchase of 
new wagons, rewards for fugitives, modern revolvers, tenance of 
card sys , Stationery, city tories, books ef reference, periodicals, 
telegraphing, telephoning, photographs, printing, 7 p lee, 
venoe meals for prisoners, furniture and repairs thereto, and 
bed cl insi of office, purchase of horses, horse and vehicle for 
superin t, bicycles, motor cycles, police equipments and repairs to 
the same, harness, —.— repairs to vehicles, van, and patrol wagons, 
motor patrol, and saddles, mounted con — expenses incurred 
in the prevention and detection of crime, and o necessary uses, 
$34, ; of which amount a sum not exceeding $500 ma 
expended by the major and superintendent of pelice for 
and detection of crime, under his certificate, 5 the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and every such certificate shall be 
deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have been 
expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 19, to insert: 


For the purchase of a site for the erection of a station house in the 
suburban section of the District of Columbia between the ninth and 
tenth police precincts, $2,500. f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 23, to insert: 

For the reeonstruction of cell corridors and the making, erecting, 
and placing therein in the second, third, seventh, and nin 
station houses eight modern locking appliances, $18,080. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 4, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “forty-three thousand six hundred“ 
and insert “sixty-four thousand one hundred and eighty,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, $64,180. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the House of Detention, on page 73, line 17, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “five hundred and 
forty” and insert “six hundred,” and in line 23, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “five hundred and eighty” and 
insert “six hundred and forty,” so as to read: 

Hostler, $600; six guards, at $600 each; and three matrons, at $600 
each; miscellaneous expenses, Including rent, forage, fuel, gas, horse- 

ing, ice, laundry, meals, horses, wagons and ess and repairs 
to same, and other necessary expenses, $3,440; $13,640, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Fire depart- 
ment,” on page 74, line 12, before the word “battalion,” to 
strike out “three” and insert “four,” so as to read: 

Chief engineer, 83.500; de chief eer, 00; fi battali 
chict engineers, at $2,000. each acs pert Ne py ot, = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the fire department, on page T4, line 23, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “one hundred and 
fifty“ and insert “two hundred“; on page 75, line 3, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “one hundred and fifty” and 
insert “two hundred”; and in line 14, before the word “ dol- 
lars,” to strike out “forty-eight thousand and twenty” and 
5 “fifty-one thousand two hundred and seventy,” so as to 
read: 

Twenty-three engineers, at $1,200 each; 23 assistant „at 
81.100 5 2 Siete at $1,150 cach: & marine enginee erg te 
each; 2 assistant marine engineers, at $1,100 each; marine fireme: 
at $720 each; 39 drivers, at $1,150 each ; 39 assistant drivers, at $1,1 
cach 219 Brivates of class 2, at $1,080 each? 42 privates of class 1, 
at $960 each; hostler, $600 ; laborer, $480; in all, $551,270. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 75, after line 14, to insert: 


Hereafter no member of the fire department shall, unless on leave of 
absence, go beyond the confines of the District of Columbia, or be. ab- 
sent from duty without permission; and leaves of absence ex 
20 days in any one year shall be without pay, and require the consen 
of the commissioners, and such year shall be from January 1 to De- 
cember 31, both inclusive, and days shall be the term of total sick 
leave in any year without disallowance of pay; and leave of absence 
with pay, of members of the fire department of the District of Columbia 
may extended in eases of Illness or injury Incurred in line of duty, 
upon recommendation of the board of mgoa, approved by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, for such period exceeding 30 
oe in any calendar year as in the judgment of the commissioners may 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 7, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “twelve” and insert “ fifteen,” so as 
to make the clause read: 2 

Miscellan 5 ouses 
Eres 7185860 : For repairs and improvements to engine h and 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 17, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “eight” and insert “one thousand 
two,” so as to make the clause read: 

For repairs and improvements of the fire boat, $1,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 23, before the word 
and.“ to strike out thirty thousand“ and insert thirty-three 
thousand four hundred,“ so as to make the clause read: 

In all, $133,450. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 77, to insert: 

For house, site, furniture, and furnishings for a truck company, to be 
located in the northeast section of the city, in the vicinity of Twelfth 
and H Streets NE., including cost of necessary instruments n- 
necting said house with fire-alarm headq „000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 77, after line 5, to insert: 

For one combination fire engine and hose wagon combined, $9,000. 


Mr. GALLINGER. In line 6, after the word “ wagon,” let 
the word “combined” be stricken out. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Health depart- 
ment,” on page TT, line 18, after the word “dollars,” to strike 
out “ chief inspector and deputy health officer” and insert “ chief 
sanitary inspector,” and in line 20, before the word “ inspector,” 
to strike out “assistant chief” and insert “chief food,” so as 
to read: 

Health officer, $4,000; assistant health officer, who shall be a physi- 
cian, and during the absence or disability of the health officer shall act 
as health officer and dis the duties incident to that position, 

2,500; chief clerk and deputy health officer, $2,500; clerk, $1,400; 

ve clerks, two of whom may act as sanitary and food inspectors, at 

1,200 each; three clerks, at $1,000 each; clerk, $720; chief sanitary 
‘or, $1,800; chief food inspector, $1,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the health department, on page 78, line 15, be- 
fore the word “ hundred,” to strike out two” and insert“ five,” 
and in line 17, before the word “ hundred,” to strike out “six” 
and insert “nine,” so as to read: 

Poundmaster, $1,500; laborers, at not excceding $50 per month each, 
$2,000; in all, $62,920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 


enforcement of the provisions of an act to prevent the spread- 


of contagious diseases in the District of Columbia, on page 79, 
line 10, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out “ ten thousand ” 
and insert “twelve thousand five hundred”; in line 16, before 
the word “dollars,” to strike out “twenty-three thousand“ and 
insert “twenty-four thousand five hundred”; and in line 17, 
after the word “appropriations,” to strike out “shall not be 
paid more than six dollars per day and,” so as to read: 

For the prevention of communicable diseases, including salaries or 
eompensation for personal services not exceeding $12,500 when ordered 
in writing by the commissioners and necessary for the enforcement and 
execution of said acts, purchase and maintenance of necessary horses, 
wagons, and harness, rent of stables, purchase of reference books and 
medical journals, and maintenance of quarantine station and smallpox 
hospital, $24,500 : Provided, That any EEEn A employed under 
this appropriation may be assigned by the heal officer to the bac- 
teriologlcal examination of milk and of other dairy products and of 
the water supplies of dairy farms, whether such examinations be or be 
not directly related to contagious diseases. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 10, before the word 
“ dollars,” to insert “five hundred,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For the enforcement of the prorisions of an act to provide for the 
drainage of lots in the District of Columbia, approved May 19, 1896, 


— 


1912. 


and an act to provide for the abatement of nuisances in the District of 
Columbia by the Commissioners of said District, and for other purposes, 
approved April 14, 1906, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page S0. line 16, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “five” and insert “seven,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For the equipment and maintenance of the bacteriological laboratory, 
including the purchase of reference books and scientific journals, $700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendnfent was, on page 80, after line 16, to insert: 

For the equipment and maintenance of the chemical laboratory, in- 
eluding the purchase of reference books and scientific journals, $750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 17, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “two hundred and forty” and insert 
“three hundred and sixty-five,” and in line 18, before the 
word “ thousand,” to strike out “five” and insert “six,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For necessary expenses of inspection of dairy farms, 8 
amounts that may be allowed the health officer, and assistant healt 
officer, medical inspector in charge of contagious-disease service, and 
inspectors assigned to the inspection of dairy farms, for the mainte- 
nance by each of a horse and vehicle, or motor vehicle, for use in the 
discharge of his official duties, not to exceed r annum, and other 
necessary traveling expenses, $6,000, or so much thereot as may be 
necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 3, before the word 
„dollars,“ to strike out“ one thousand five hundred” and insert 
„two thousand,” so as to make the clause read: 

. including personal services, of the public crematory, 

„000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 3, to insert: 

For treatment of ponds of stagnant water, for the creation or main- 
tenance of which the District government is responsible, so as to pre- 
vent propagation of mosquitoes therein, including payment for personal 
services when necessary, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 8, to insert: 

For the 5 and display, in connection with the International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography, to be held in the District of 
Columbia, in September, 1912, of an exhibit on behalf of the District 
of Columbia, including personal services when necessary and authorized 
in writing by the commissioners and for the subsequent care and 
preservation of said exhibit, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Courts,” on 
page 83, line 11, before the word “hundred,” to strike out 
“two” and insert “four,” and in line 15, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “seven” and insert nine,“ so as to 
make the clause read: 

Juvenile court: For judge, $3,600; clerk, $2,000; oe, clerk, who 
is authorized to act as clerk in the absence of that officer, $1,400; chief 

robation officer, $1,500; probation officer, $1,200; probation officer, 
1,000; bailiff, $700; janitor, $540; in all, $11,940. 

The amendment was agreed to. 7 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 21, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “two” and insert three,“ so as to 
make the clause read: 

For furniture, fixtures, and equipments, and repairs to the courthouse 
and grounds, $300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 2, to insert: 

For adding machine in clerk's office necessary in keeping financial 
records, $260. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 6, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “four hundred and forty” and insert 
“eight hundred,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, $2,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 19, to insert: 


For additional compensation for two judges of the municipal court, 
while acting for the two judges of the police court during their vaca- 
tions, $5 each for each day of actual service, $150 each, $300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 9, after the word 
“ expenses,” to insert “of every kind”; and in line 10, before 
the word “ dollars,” to strike out “two hundred and fifty ” and 
insert “ fiye hundred,” so as to make the clause read: 

Miscellaneous : For printing, law books, books of reference, directories, 
33 8 binding and rebinding, ation of records, 

riters and repairs thereto, fuel, ice, gas, electric lights and power, 
telephone service, laundry work, removal of ashes and rubbish, mops, 
brooms, buckets, dusters, sponges, painters’ and plumbers’ supplies, 
toilet articles, medicines, soap and disinfectants, United States flags 


and halyards, and all other necessary and incidental expenses of ever. 
kind Sok otherwise provided for, $2,5¢ Y z 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 85, line 13, before the word 
dollars,“ to strike out “two hundred” and insert three 
hundred and fifty,” so as to make the clause read: 
$ a furniture for the police court and repairing and replacing same, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 16, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “twenty-five” and insert “one hun- 
dred,” so as to make the clause read: 

For meals of jurors and of bailiffs in attendance upon them when 
ordered by the court, $100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 17, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “seven” and insert “ten,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For compensation of jurors, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 18, after the word 
“building,” to insert “to be immediately available”; and in 
line 19, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “ five hundred” 
and insert “seven hundred and fifty,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

7180. repairs to the pollce- court building, to be immediately available, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 21, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “twelve thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five” and insert “sixteen thousand seven hundred,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

In all, $16,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 24, after the word 
“each,” to insert messenger, $600"; and on page 86, line 1, 
before the word “ hundred,” to strike out “ seventeen thousand 
six” and insert “eighteen thousand two,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


Municipal court: For 5 judges, at $2,500 each; clerk, $1,500; 3 
718.200. clerks, at $1,000 each; messenger, $600; janitor, $600; in all, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 7, before the word 
„dollars,“ to strike out “seven hundred and fifty” and insert 
“ eight hundred,” so as to make the clause read: f 

For Sipa se expenses, including books, law books, books of refer- 
ence, fuel, light, telephone, blanks, dockets, and all other necessary mis- 
cellaneous items and supplies, $800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 9, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “nineteen thousand eight hundred and 
fifty ” and insert twenty thousand five hundred,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

In all, for the municipal court, $20,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Emergency 
fund,” on page 87, line 2, after the word “for,” to insert “ in 
the discretion of the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia,” and in line 7, after the word “ rejected,” to insert “and 
new bids received or the purchases made in open market, as 
may be most economical and advantageous to the District of 
Columbia: Provided further, That hereafter formal written con- 
tracts with bond for work or the purchase of supplies and ma- 
terials for the District of Columbia shall be required only in 
eases where the cost of such work or supplies or materials ex- 
ceed the sum of $1,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

To be expended only in case of emergency, such as riot, pestilence, 
public insanitary conditions, calamity by flood or fire, and of like char- 
acter, and in all cases of emergency not otherwise sufficiently provided 
for, in the discretion of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
$8,000: Provided, That in the purchase of all articles provided for in 
this act no more than the market price shall be paid for any such arti- 
cles, and all bids for any of such articles above the market price shall 
be rejected, and new bids received or the purchases made in open 
market, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead of “ Reforma- 
tories and correctional institutions,” on page 90, line 11, before 
the word “ dollars,” to strike out and eighty” and insert “ two 
hundred,” and in line 14, before the word “dollars,” to strike 
out “four hundred and eighty” and insert six hundred,“ so 
as to read: 

Washington lum and Jail: Superintendent, $1,800; visiting physi- 
cian, 21.200; 3 2 "$480; eer 28400 8 2980 
3 assistant engineers, at $ each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the Washington Asylum and Jail, on page 
91, line 3, before the word “orderlies,” to strike out “six” 
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and insert “seven”; in line 16, before the word “ward,” to 
strike out “six” and insert “seven”; and, in line 19, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “and fifteen” and insert “nine 
hundred and seventy-five,” so as to read: 


. carden ; AREA ; 6 la 
each; 2 chambermaids, 3 war 1.200 and T PE 878. at $ 0 3 
temporary labor, not to exceed $1 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, line 24, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “thirty-four” and insert 
“thirty-five,” so as to make the clause read: 


For provisions, fuel, gr er, 3 vehicles and repairs to same, 
gas, ice, shoes, clothing. 3 tall oring, and medical sup- 
735,600. furniture and bed kitchen utensils, and o necessary items, 


The ‘amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 4, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “ one thousand five hundred“ and insert 
“two thousand,” so as to make the clause read: 

For repairs to buildings, plumbing, painting, lumber, hardware, ce- 
22600. lime, oil, tools, cars, tracks, steam heating and cooking apparatus, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 8, to insert: 

F. ital furnishin a bedsten mattresses, ward and 
bedside ta les and chairs’ $1,000 000, — on 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 2, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “forty-one” and insert “ forty-two,” 
so as to make the oe read : 


Support of prisoners: r ex es for maintenance of risoners 
of the District of lamps "at Washington Asylum 81 includ- 
ing pay of guards and all other necessary personal services, and for sup- 
port of prisoners therein, $42,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 7, to insert: 

The superintendent of the Washington jim i ei appointed by 
the Commissioners of * District of Columbia. and he is hereby, 
8 of the law 

pr in the District of 
Columbia by the courts thereof in aut Boe 

The. amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 13, to insert: 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized, 
under — re; eon rid as they may p to sell to the various de- 
partments of the La Sre age of the District of Co- 
umbia the ‘products of said” workhouse and . 
such sales be paid into the Treasury, one-half t e credit of the 
United States and one-half to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 24, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “ten thousand five hundred and fif- 
teen” and insert “ fourteen thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
five,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, under Washington Asylum and Jail, $114,975. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the Home for the Aged and Infirm, on page 94, 
line 3, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “two hundred” 
and insert “three hundred and twenty,” so as to read: 

Home for the Aged and Infirm; Superintendent, $1,320, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the Home for the Aged and Infirm, on page 
94, line 16, after the word “driver,” to insert “and one lawn- 
dress,” and in line 21, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“one hundred and seventy-two” and insert “five hundred and 
thirty-two,” so as to read: 

One seamstress, one hostler and driver, and one laundress, at $240 
25 502 seh servants, at $144 each; temporary labor, $1,000; in all. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 4, before the word 
dollars,“ to strike out “one thousand five hundred” and 
insert “ three thousand,” so as to make the clause read: 

For repairs and improvements to buildings and grounds, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, after line 6, to insert: 

For additional amount for extension of colored men's ward and of 
dining room, $6,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 16, before the word 
dollars,“ to strike out “ forty-five thousand eight hundred and 


present buil 


seventy-two” and insert “fifty-three thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-two,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for Home for Aged and Infirm, $53,732. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 24, to insert: 

an one separate building in cottage form, exclusively for white girls, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer a substitute for that amendment, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of the committe? amendment insert: 

For a se} 
including architect's fees, under a contract „„ 
teostes $20,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, line 2, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “eighty-two” and insert “one hun- 
dred and two,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for Reform School for Girls, $102,960. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 2, to insert: 

From and after the passage of this es the Reform School for Girls 
of the District of Columbia shall be known and designated as the Na- 
tional Training School for Girls. m 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical chari- 
ties,” on page 97, line 9, before the word “ thousand,” to strike 
out “thirty-four” and insert “ thirty-five,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For the care and treatment o oF Senne es ts, under a contract to 
be made with the Freedmen’s H tal by ne Board of Charities, 
$35,000, or so much thereof as may necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, line 15, after the word 
“Treasury,” to strike out “‘one-half to the credit of the United 
States and one-half to the credit of the District of Columbia” 
and insert “ to the credit of Freedmen’s Hospital, to be disbursed 
under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior for sal- 
aries, subsistence, fuel and light, clothing, bedding, forage, med- 
icine, medical and surgical supplies, surgical instruments, re- 
pairs, furniture, and other absolutely necessary expenses inci- 
dent to the management of the hospital. A report as to the 
expenditure thereof to be made annually to Congress,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


on the payment of e e . aa therefor as 
etary. be. All money so collected 
— be ge Mog ‘Treasury, to the 8 of Freedmen’s Hospital, 


The scandent was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

To enable the Board of Charities, by contract or agreement, to pro- 
vide care and treatment for t patients: Provided, That no part 
of this sum shall be used to blish or 0 any hospital not 
now existing in the District of Columbia, $20. 

And to insert: 

For the care and treatment of indigent patients, under a contract 
to be made with the Columbia Hospital for ‘Wom omen and Lying-in Asylum 
by the Board of Charities, not to exceed $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 98, after line 7, to insert: 

For repairs to Columbia Hospital, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, after line 8, to insert: 

For re-covering awnings on main buildings, $250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on o pese 98, after line 10, to insert: 

For the prepa ration of es, and specifications for a mod- 
ern . ospital buildin, ng or peg ry Ton for the treatment of dis- 
eases perunan to women and a lying-in asylum, in accordance with the 

rovisions of the act approved June 10, 1872 (17 Stats., 360), to 

erected on the site belon. to the United States, to replace the 
ding of the Colum Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum, $5,000. 

The ‘amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, line 22, before the word 
“ thousand,” to strike out “fourteen” and insert “ fifteen,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For the care and treatment tate Bargin under a contract to 
be mae miot the Children's Hospital Board of Charities, not to 
exe 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 99, line 2, before the word 
“dollars,” to insert “five hundred,” so as to make the clause 
rend: 

For the care and treatment of indigent patients, under a contract to 
be made with the National Homeo ag Hospital Association by the 
Board of Charities, not to exceed $8, 


The amendment was agreed eS 


—— 
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The next amendment was, on page 99, after line 7, to insert: 


Toward the annie uae of a new building for the Central Dispen- 
5 etal AP BRON On UE: METEC PEE: 
chased by sai — Mt 00,000. 


The amendment was eae to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘ + Child-caring 
institutions,” on page 101, line 8, after the words “city direc- 
tory,” to insert “ purchase of books of reference and periodicals 
not exceeding $25.” so as to make the clause read: 

Board of children's guardians: For administrative 3 includin 
expenses in placing and visiting children, city director urchase 
books of reference and poset s not exceedlug $25, a office and 
sundry expenses, $2, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 21, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “sixteen thousand” and insert 
“seventeen thousand five hundred,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

117.800 maintenance of feeble-minded children (white gnd colored), 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, line 6, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “seventy thousand eight” and insert 
“seventy-two thousand three,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for board of children’s guardians, 872,380. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, line 26, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “four hundred and eighty” and 
insert “six hundred”; on page 103, line 5, after the word 
“ each,” to insert “assistant laundress, $180; and for ten.porary 
services, not to exceed $500”; and in line 7, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “six thousand nine” and insert 
“seven thousand seven,” so as to make the clause read: 

Industrial Home School for Colored Children : rintendent, $1,200; 


> assistant t caretakers, an 
at $260 each; at $480 each; — — 


one sewing teacher 
training teacher, $600: farmer, * $480; blacksmith and wheel T5 
$480; one stableman, and one wat an 


porary services, not to exceed 


The amendment was tk io. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, line 16, before the 
word “hundred,” to strike out “eight” and insert “one thou- 
sand two,” so as to make the clause read: 

For repairs and improvements to buildings and grounds, $1,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, after line 16, to in- 
sert: 

For repairing barn, $500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, line 19, before the 
word “hundred,” to strike out “fifteen thousand seven“ and 
insert “seventeen thousand four,” so as to read: 

In all, for Industrial Home School for Colored Children, $17,410, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 104, line 15, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “fifteen thousand” and insert 
“sixteen thousand five hundred,” so as to make the clause read: 


For mainte: „ includin; d of ho d 
harness, A uding purchase and care rse, wagon, an 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 104, line 17, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “ five hundred” and insert “seven 
hundred and fifty,” so as to make the clause read: 

For repairs and improvements to buildings and grounds, $1,750. 


The amerdment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 104, line 20, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “twenty-five thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty” and insert “twenty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for the Industrial Home School, $26,870, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Temporary 
Homes,” on page 105, line 11, before the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “three hundred and sixty“ and insert “four hundred 
and eighty ”; and in line 15, before the word “ dollars,“ to strike 
out “three thousand eight hundred and ninety,” and insert 
ba 8 thousand and ellie so as to make the clause read: 


wood and sto Gir Seer ely = 
tenden! 180; tchman 
na ent, 81,200 cok per cook, S360 be e. 51.820 8 all, $4,010. 6 
poy amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 105, line 22, after 
words “District of Columbia,” to insert “and ex-soldiers 


sailors of the Spanish War and the War with Mexico shall 
also be admitted to the home,” so as to make the clause read: 

Temporary Home for ex-Union Soldiers and Sailors, Grand 9 of 
the Republic, namel Superintendent, $1,200; janitor, cook, 
$360 ; tenance, $4,000 all, be 


5,920; to expend: se — the 
direction of the ‘Commis! — — ‘of e District of Columbia; and ex- 


soldiers and sailors of the Spanish War and the War with Mexico shall 
also be admitted to the home. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 18, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “seven hundred and twenty“ and 
insert “nine hundred,” so as to make the clause read. 


appropriation for the workh namel it euberintendent, $900; 
tendent, $2,500; chief clerk, $ : ass fant superintendent, 
stenograp „ $720; stenographer and officer, , $600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 20, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “four hundred and eighty” and 
insert six hundred“; and in line 21, before the word “ dollars,” 
to strike out “four hundred and eighty” and insert “six hun- 
dred,” so as to make the clause read: 

Operation: Foreman, aiene] 900: 3 8 $900; 
foreman, 2 kin f engineer and electrician, 
$900; superintendent brick k $1.500- 2 — worker, $600; superin- 
tendent tailor shop, $600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line £ before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “four hundred and eighty” and insert 
“six hundred”; in line 7, before the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out “four hundred and eighty” and insert “six hundred”; 
and in line 14, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “ fifty- 
four thousand eight hundred and thirty” and insert “ fifty-five 
thousand four hundred and ninety,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Maintenance: Physician, $1,350; eS pat > ef clothing and 


Jaundry, $720; storek 660 ; ‘stew: $900 ; 3 $600 ; 
veterinary and officer, $ $0; captain of 1 8 1.200; of the 
night watch, eres receiv 2 cer, 31,00 06 Sa daf 
and discharg! 80 ea 8 vn 
ards, at $ Pager 165 night —— at $6 A day 
480 each; 4 n onori 3 t 0 O each; =n 87 B Belvoir tract, $180; 
na 


ospital nurse, 73807 480 

The amendment was ee to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 18, after the word 
“ prisoners,” to insert “reward for fugitives ; and in line 24, 
after the word “ transportation,” to insert “and means of trans- 
portation, including salary of captain of boat, at $900 per an- 
num, and of a fireman, at $840 per annum,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


For the maintenance and operation of the District of Columbia Work 
house at Mpg ec ba Va., including the superintendence, custody, cloth. 
ing, guarding, main care, and support of prisoners; rewards for 

provisions, su su tence, medicine and hospital instruments, 
on of plants, for guards and other employees and inmates; 
piate aa includ. mange gy —.—.— ama E Apr eos 0 


8 live — = is. 7 age ght ra — — ie trai 
men 8 — nt, m aneous items; nspor< 
tation and means of tran: rtath 


tion, including salary of captain of boat, 
at 8900 per annum, and o ‘tenance 


d ti £ p i rin Katte seth per — d 
on 
roms re pth prega D = eee OD RRNA 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 10, after the word 
“ barges,” to insert “and other miscellaneous items”; and in 
line 11, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ thirty ” and 
insert “thirty-seven,” so as to make the clause read: . 


To duplicate water pump, cement for construction and repair work, 
erecting cow barn, oe blacksmith and repair sho buildings 
to house pumps and ma mt of brick plant, holisti 
machinery for „ e —— at d and rs for tu tugboats an 

ba pos opt aes iscellaneous 1 $37, to — — 
ava e. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 13, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “two” and insert “ fifteen”; 
in line 15, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “ten thou- 
sand” and insert “seventeen thousand five hundred”; and in 
line 16, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out “twelve thou- 
sand” and insert “thirty-two thousand five hundred,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For fuel for maintenance, — 8987 fuel for manufacturing and con- 
struction, $17,500; in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, after line 16, to insert: 


For the purchase or construction 5 a suitable eri bens: guns between 
the workhouse and the District of Columbia, 

as the commissioners in their discretion may most advantageo 
for the public service, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 24, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “one hundred and seventy-one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty,” and insert “two hundred 
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and fourteen thousand nine hundred and ninety,” so as to make 
the clause read: 
In all, for workhouse, $214,990. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Militia of the 
District of Columbia,” on page 110, line 14, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “twenty-five thousand” and insert 
“twenty-seven thousand five hundred,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


For expenses of camps, including hire of horses for officers required 
to be mounted, and such hire not to be deducted from their mounted 
pay, instruction, practice marches and practice cruises, drills, and 
pareces, fuel, light, heat, care and repair of armories, offices, and store- 

uses, practice ships, boats, machinery, and dock, dredging alongside 
of dock, telephone service, and for general incidental expenses of the 
service, $27,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, after line 14, to in- 
sert: 

For lockers, furniture, and gymnastic apparatus for armories, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 22, before the 
word “ dollars,” to strike out “ one thousand five hundred“ and 
insert “ two thousand,” so as to make the clause read: 

For printing, stationery, and postage, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 25, before the 
word “dollars,” to insert “two hundred and fifty,’ so as to 
make the clause read: 

For cleaning and repairing uniforms, arms, and equipments, and con- 
tingent expenses, $2,250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, line 5, before the 
word “target,” to strike out “rifle,” and in line 6, before the 
word „dollars,“ to insert “two hundred and fifty,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For expenses of target practice and matches, $1,250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

224.005. of officers, enlisted men, and bandsmen, as authorized by law, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, after line 8, to insert: 

For pay of troops, other than Government employees, to be disbursed 
under the authority and direction of the commanding general, $24,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, after line 18, to insert: 

KLINGLE VALLEY PARK AND HIGHWAY. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, anthorized and directed to acquire for a park, by purchase or 
condemnation, the land that may be necessary to preserve the Klingle 
Road Valley, 8 284 acres, as shown on plans filed in the 
office of the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, at 
an expense not exceeding $250,000, and for that purpose the sum of 

250, is hereby appropriated. If said commissioners shall be unable 
o purchase said land at a — 85 deemed by them to be reasonable, and 
not exceeding the sum of $250,000, then they shall proceed to acquire 
said land in the manner prescribed for providing a site for an addition 
to the Government Printing Office in so much of the act approved July 
1, 1898, as is set forth on pages 648 and 649 of Volume XXX of the 
Statutes at Large, and for the pu of said acquisition the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia shall have and exercise all pow- 
ers conferred upon the Public Printer in said act. 

For the improvement of Klingle thoes Park, including the sanior 
ment of personal seryices in preparing the plans therefor, and for all 
purposes in connection with said improvement, $40,000. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I call attention to the pro- 
posed amendment of the committee, commeacing with line 19, 
on page 113, and extending down to line 11 on page 118, and 
I make the point of order that it is general legislation. I do 
so not only because I think it is improper legislation to carry 
into an appropriation bill, but for the further reason that I 
am informed that there is no crying need or demand for this 
land at the present time and that the amount appropriated is in 
excess of its real value. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hardly agree with the Senator from 
California as to the amount appropriated being in excess of the 
real value of the land, but the point of order is doubtless well 
taken, and it will not be controverted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

= WORKS. The amendment extends to line 11 on page 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is raised, as the 
onair. saa ea to the amendment ending on page 114, 

e 19. 

Mr. WORKS. No; the point of order was on the amend- 
ment down to line 11, on page 118. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That portion of the bill has not 
yet been read. 


Mr. WORKS. No; none of it has yet been read. I simply 
call attention to it, and make the point of order, The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] wanted to say some- 
thing about it, I believe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It seems to the Chair that there 
are various provisions in that portion of the bill. The Chair 
has not looked at the bill closely, but looking at the first pro- 
vision there seems to be no doubt that it is obnoxious to the 
rule. In relation, however, to Rock Creek Park, and so forth, 
the Chair can not tell until he has read the provision whether 
or not it is in order, 

Mr. WORKS. It may be read, and then it can be determined 
whether or not the point of order is well taken. 

The SECRETARY. On page 114, after line 19, the Committee on 
Appropriations reported an amendment: 

ROCK CREEK DRIVE AND LOVERS’ LANE. 


For grading and improving Rock Creek Drive and Lovers’ Lane, be- 
tween Massachusetts Avenue and R Street NW., $9,500. 


Mr. WORKS. That certainly is not within the point I made, 
Mr. President. 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair thinks that is in 
order. 

Mr. WORKS. Let the point of order be limited, then, to the 
amendment ending on line 19, page 114. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment down to line 
19, on page 114, the point of order is sustained. 

The question now is on the amendment, which has been 
stated, inserting the provision for Rock Creek Drive, and so 
forth, from line 20 to line 23, inclusive, on page 114. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 114, after 
line 28, to insert: 


Under and in accordance with the Aether es of subchapter 1 of 
chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia are authorized and directed to 
institute in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia a proceed- 
ing in rem to condemn the land that wey be necessary to extend Rock 
Creek Drive NW., from Massachusetts Avenue southerly to Montrose 
Park, and to condemn any private interest in the land in Lovers’ Lane 

ing between land taxed as parcels thirty-nine-ten and thirty-nine- 

even, and Montrose Park from T Street southerly to R Street „ aS 
shown on plans filed in the office of the engineer commissioner of the 
District of Columbia: Provided, however, That the entire amount 
found to be due and awarded by the ‘cag A in said proceedings as dam- 
ages for and in respect of the land to condemned as provided for 
herein plus the costs and expenses of the proceedings hereunder shall be 
asses! by the jury as benefits. 

There is hereby appropriated entirely out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the sum of $15,000 to pay the cost and expenses of 
the condemnation proceedings taken pursuant hereto and for the pay- 
ment of the amounts awarded as dama, the amounts a: as 
benefits, when collected, to be repald to the District of Columbia to the 
credit of the revenues of said District: Provided 8 Th 
Chief of race See pd United States Army, is hereby d 
to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
for highway purposes so much of Montrose Park as they may deem 
necessary for the connecting highway herein authorized. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move an amendment to the committee 
amendment. In line 17, on page 115, I move to strike out the 
words “the sum of $15,000” and to insert in lieu thereof “a 
sum sufficient.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 115, line 17, after the name “ Colum- 
bia,” it is proposed to strike out the words “the sum of 
$15,000 ” and to insert “a sum sufficient.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 116, after 
line 2, to insert: 


FORT DAVIS AND FORT DUPONT PARKS, ETC. 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
and directed to prepare a highway plan to change the location and 
width of Alabama Avenue SE., between Pennsylvania Avenue and Hill- 
side Road, and to make such changes in the location of intersecting 
streets as may be necessary to provide proper connection with the new 
location of Alabama Avenue: Provided further, That under and in 
accordance with the provisions of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are authorized and directed. tọ institute in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia a proceeding in rem to con- 
demn the land that may be necessary to preserve the sites of Fort 
Davis and Fort Dupont for park purposes, and to provide a connecting 
highway between these sites by widening Alabama Avenue to 150 feet, 
9 in all approximately 41.25 acres of land, as shown on plans 
an in e office of the Engineer Commissioner of the District of 

‘olumbia. 

There is hereby appropriated an amount sufficient to pay the necessary 
costs and expenses of said condemnation proceedings taken pursuant 
hereto, and for the payment of amounts awarded as damages: Pro- 
vided, however, That of the amount found to be due and awarded by 
the jury in said ings as damages for and in respect of the land 
to be taken in the condemnation i procera nee herein authorized plus the 
costs and expenses of the proceedings, not less than one-third and all 
in excess of $21,334 shall be assessed by the jury as benefits, which 
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of the United States 
to the credit of the revenues of the District of Columbia and the United 
States in equal parts. 


Mr. GALLINGER. For that amendment I offer a substitute. 


when collected shall be covered into the Treasury 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. : 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the amendment 
of the committee, on page 116, lines 5 to 25, inclusive, and on 
page 117, lines 1 to 11, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and th 

hereby; authorized and directed to prepare a way plan to ¢ 
the location and width cf Alabama Avenue SE., between 88 
Avenue and Hillside Road, and to make such changes in the location of 
intersecting streets as may be necessary to provide a proper connection 
with the new location of Alabama Avenue; they are further au- 
thorized and directed to acquire for a park, by purchase or condemna- 
tion, the land that may be necessary — reserve the sites of Fort Davis 
and Fort Poe for park p me ce nip K to provide a Seeing se 

way between these sites oF 4> ening Alabama Avenue to 150 f 

rising in all rg ely 41.25 acres of land, as shown on plans filed 
1 ne 8 of the engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
not exceeding $32,000, and for that purpose the sum of 
332.000 hereby mid a a pric If said commissioners shall be unable 
to purchase said lan a price deemed by them to be reasonable, and 
not exceeding the sum of $32,000, then the: ane 3 to a ee 
mpa te for an tion 


The amendment to the amendment 


said land in the manner prescribed for . 
= the Government Printing Office in so much the act approved July 

1, 1898, as is set forth on pages 648 sna 649 of volume 30 of the 
Statutes at Large, and for the purposes of said acquisition the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia shall have exercise all powers 
conferred upon the Public Printer in sald act. E 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 117, after line 


11, to insert: 
MOUNT HAMILTON PARK. 


The Commissioners of the District of 8 be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to acq condemnation, under oe 
in accordance with the provisions — 5 subcha, RA 1 of — — 15 of th 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia, for park purposes, the trace 
of land situated at and in the vicinity of Mount Hamilton, or Mulliken 
Hili, lying east of Bladensburg Road, north of M Street east, west of 
Twenty-sixth Street east, and south of the District of Columbia school 
property and Q Street east, containing A agp rE Pen acres, as shown 

lat on file in the office of the engineer commissioner of the District 
of zolumbia. There is hereby appropriated an amount suflicient to pay 
the necessary costs and expenses of sald condemnation proceedings 
taken pursuant hereto, and for the payment of amounts awarded as 
dama, Provided, however, 'That of the amount found to be due and 
awarded by the jury in said proceedings as damages for and in ect 
of the land to be taken in the condemnation proceedings herein a 
ized, ae the costs and ex 260000 of the proceedings. gs t less than one- 
third and all in excess shall be assessed by the j a 
benefits, which when Collected all de be covered into the e 
United States to the credit of the revenues of the District of Columbia 
and the United States in equal parts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I submit a substitute for that amendment, 
to come in after the heading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out the amendment 
of the committee on page 117, lines 13 to 25, inclusive, and on 
page 118, lines 1 to 11, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire for a k, by purchase or 
condemnation, the tract of land situated at and in’ the vicini Me 
Mount Hamilton, Ba Mulliken an. lying east an a 
north of M Street east, west of "Twenty-s sixth § me 
of the District of Columbia school property and Q N east, contain- 
ing approximately 81 acres, as shown on plat on file in the office of 
the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, at an expense 
not exceeding $00,000; and for that purpose the sum of $90, is 
hereby a proprlated, If said commissioners shall be unable to porcins 
said land at a price deemed by them to be reasonable and not ex 
the sum of $90,000, then they shall proceed to acquire said land in 
the manner prescribed for providing a site for an addition to the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office in so much of the act ht ee July 1, 1898, 
as is set forth on pages 648 and 649 of volume of the Statutes at 
Large; and for the purposes of said acquisition the Commissioners of 
the D District of Columbia shall 1255 5 exercise all powers conferred 
upon the Public Printer in said act. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from New Hampshire what particular change is made 
by this proposed amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The substantial change is this: Never in 
previous legislation have we assessed benefits when we estab- 
lished parks, but the bill provided for the assessment of benefits, 
while the substitute dees not make such provision. 

Mr. WORKS. The amendment and the amendment to the 
amendment evidently fall within the point of order that I made 
a little while back, that they provide general legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no question about it being 
a legislative provision in the mind of the Chair. Does the Sen- 
ator make that point? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes, sir; I do. 


are 


Mr. GALLINGER. Very well; it is a small matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of 
“Water department,” on page 118, line 19, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “five” and insert “seven”; and in 
line 21, before the word “ meter,” to strike out “three” and in- 
sert “four,” so as to make the clause read: 

For revenue and inspection branch: Water trar, who shall also 

rform the duties of chief clerk, $2, 400; cler 1 at $1,700, 1 at 
re | $1.2 — 405 2 at $1,000 each; index clerk, $1,400; 4 meter computers, at 

,000 each; chief inspector, $1,000; meter clerk, $1,000; tap clerk, 
71.80 1,000 ; inspectors—8 8 at $900 — 75 11 at $800 each; messenger, $600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 119, line 3, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “six” and insert “eight”; and in 
line 4, after the word “clerks,” to strike out “one at $1,500; 
one at $1,350” and insert two at $1,500 each,” so as to read: 

For distribution branch: . B 800; draftsman, $1,800; 
foreman, $1,500; clerks—two at $1,500 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the distribution branch of the water depart- 
ment, on page 120, line 7, before the word “ hundred,” to strike 
out “four” and insert “six”; and in line 8, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “eighty-four thousand three hundred 
and thirty-five” and insert “eighty-six thousand and eighty- 
five,” so as to read: 

Chief inspector of valves, $1,600; in all, $86,085. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 19, before the 
word motor,“ to strike out “ two,“ so as to make the clause 
nee: 

r fuel, repairs to boilers, machine: By pumping statio 
aintcibution to high and low ‘ee es 
inclu public hydrants and fire ag labor in repairing, replac- 
ing, raisi and lowering mains, 5 — g new mains and — — ons, 
and erecting and repairing fire plugs, maintenance of motor trucks, 
horses, wagons, catts, and harness necessary for the proper execution 
of this work, and including a sum not exceed $800 for 227 5 
and use of bicycles by inspectors of the water department, $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 122, line 17, after 
the word “laborers,” to insert “drivers, hostlers,“ so as to 
make the clause read: r 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are further authorized 
to employ temporarily such laborers, skilled laborers, drivers, hostlers, 
and arosa as — 5 — be e exclusively in connection with sewer, 
street, and road wor t cleaning, or the „ and re- 
pair of buildings and 'priðges, oF or Pag general or g or 
construction work, and to 1 coring a and other ex- 
penses, 8 ‘ot personal FoR inciden to cai on such 
work and for the proper ‘execution thereof, laborers, 
skilled . drivers, hostlers, and mechanics to be pei to per- 
form such work as may be required by law to be done under con- 
tract, and to pay for such services and expenses from the appropria- 
tions urder wh such services are rendered and expenses incurred. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 124, line 11, be- 
fore the word “thousand,” to strike out “ten” and insert 
“thirteen,” so as to read: 

Sec. 4. The services of assistant 
men, men, and in: ors temporarily ulred 
„ work authorized by appropr tions Fag Gasper a 
exclusively to carry into — said appropriati 
from, when cally and in writing ordered b e 8 of 
the District, and the Commissioners of the trict in their annual 
estimates shall report the number of such employees performing — 
services and thelr work and the sums paid to each: Provided, t the 
5 hereunder shall not exceed $13,000 during the fiscal year 


ns, pipe 
for high and low service, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, at the top of page 126, 
to insert: 

For mantle gas lamps of not less than 120 candlepower, $27 per lamp 
per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 128, line 24, after the word 
“shall,” to insert ‘‘ hereafter,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the rates named above it shall hereafter be the duty of each gas- 
light company and each electric-light company doing business in the 
District of Columbia to erect and maintain such street lamps as the 

mers of said District may direct ; and each such company shall 
nstall, and maintain all posts, lamps, lanterns, 279 wires, 
eable, conduits, gas pipes, street 3 — and fixtures necessary for 
the respective jamps maintained by each of them, including lighting and 
extinguishing lamps, and re ting, and cleaning. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 129, line 9, before the word 
cost,“ to strike out The“ and insert Hereafter the,” so as 
to read: 

Hereafter the cost of 15 — — for incandescent electric light- 
ing furnished by any lightin, pany under the above rates shall not 
exceed $15, except as hereinetter 5 provid which cost shall include only 
the lamp-post, the globe, the ornamental top, and the street-designation 
frame and signs. 5 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 129, line 24, before the 
word “maintained,” to strike out “lamp” and insert lamps,“ 
so as to make the clause read: 


The cost of each lamp-post for gas lighting furnished by any lighting 
company under the above rates shall not exceed $15, except as herein- 


after provided, which cost shall include only the lamp-post and_the 
street-designation frame and signs. All other fixtures, parts, fitti. 
burners, lamps, pipe and appurtenances e the lamps main- 
tained by said lighting company on said posts, including the cost of 
erection, shall not be included in said cost. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 130, after line 12, to insert: 

For each such lamp-post furnished by a lighting company by direction 
of the District Commissioners which shall cost in excess of $15 for gas 
or electric incandescent lamps, or which shall cost in excess of $50 for 
electric arc lamps, the company furnishing the same shall receive, in 
addition to ete above rates, 11 per cent per annum on such additional 
or excess cost. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 130, line 20, before the 
word “ Commissioners,” to strike out “ The” and insert “ Here- 
after the,” so as to read: 


Hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are author- 
ized, in their discretion, to purchase or construct from street-lightin 
appropriations made in this act posts, lanterns, street designations, an 
all necessary fixtures or appurtenances for any of the systems of light- 
ing above named. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 131, line 10, before the 
word “ Commissioners,” to strike out “The” and insert Here- 
after the,” so as to read: 


Hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are further 
authorized, in their discretion, to adopt other forms of electric street 
lighting than those named, in which event aymat under appropria- 
tions made in this act shall be made for the lighting service rendered at 
not to exceed 3 cents per kilowatt-hour for current consumed, and, in 
addition thereto, 11 per cent per annum of the cost to the lighting com- 

ny of furnishing and installing lamps, posts, street designations, fix- 
‘ures, and the cable from lamps to the nearest point of current supply, 
and a fair sum for the cost of maintenance. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 131, line 21, before the 
word “ordered,” to strike out “ When” and insert “ Hereafter 
when,” so as to make the clause read: 


Hereafter when ordered to do so by the said commissioners, lightin 
companies shal! moye and readjust any lamps maintained by them a 
the following rates. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 16, before the 
word “ordered,” to strike out When“ and insert Hereafter 
when,” so as to make the clause read; 


Hereafter when ordered by the commissioners to do so, lighting com- 
panies in the District of Columbia shall discontinue any public lamps 
maintained by them without further payment therefor, and shall re- 
move from the streets, at their own expense, all posts, lanterns, and 
fixtures connected therewith, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 132, after line 21, to strike 
out the following section: 


Sec. 9. No money appropriated by this or any other act shall be ex- 
ae for membership fees or dues of any officer or employee of the 

nited States or of the District of Columbia in any society or associa- 
tion or for expenses of attendance of any person at any gece or 
convention of members of an 8 8 55 association, unless such fees, 
dues, or expenses are authorized to paid by specific appropriations 
for such puz ponsi or are provided for in express terms in some general 
appropriation. 


And insert: 


Sec. 8. No money appropriated by this or any other act shall be ex- 
ponies for membership fees or dues of any officer or employee of the 

nited States or of the District of Columbia in any society or associa- 
tion unless such fees or dues are authorized to be poe by specific a 
propriations for such purposes or are provided for in express terms in 
some general appropriation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 133, line 13, to change the 
number of the section from 10 to 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 11. On and after July 1, 1912, fees collected by the District of 
Columbia shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the United States and the District of Columbia in equal parts, 
as follows, namely, fees of superintendent of weights, measures, and 
markets; fees of surveyor’s office; health department fees; pound fees; 
fees for railing permits; fees for 8 permits; fees for electrical 
8 bathing-beach fees; fees from publie- convenience stations; fees 
or tax certificates; fees for motor and horse-drawn vehicle tags; fees 
of the municipal court; and the surplus fees of the recorder of deeds 
and register of wills; together with the tuition of nonresident pupils 
in publie schools, and the tax of one-half of 1 cent 4 by any street 
or other railroad company for each passenger carried across the High- 
way Bridge; and the annual wheel tax on all automobiles or other 
motor vehicles. ` 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 134, after line 12, to in- 
sert: 

Sec. 10. Hereafter the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds may transfer spparatas, appliances, equipments, and supplies 
of any kind, discontinued or permanently out of service, to such other 
branches of the service of the United States or District of Columbia 
whenever, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
judgment the interests of the Government service may require it. A 
detailed statement of all such transfers shall be submitted in the annual 
report to Congress of the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On behalf of the committee I haye some 
amendments to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire on behalf of the committee will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, in lines 13 and 14, strike out the 
words “two thousand seven hundred and fifty” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ three thousand,” and on page 6, in lines 
9, 10, and 11, change the total so as to read “$122,122.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the following amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 12, line 25, strike out the words 
“one thousand eight hundred” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ two thousand,” and on page 15, in lines 9 and 10, change 
the total so as to read “ $186,540.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the following. 

The SecreTary. On page 18, after line 3, insert the following: 

For the purchase of metal or other suitable files for the records of 
the department of insurance, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘Also the following. 

The Secretary. On page 33, after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing: “Northeast: Jackson Street, between Twentieth and 
Twenty-second Streets, grade and improve, $1,600; northwest : 
Chesapeake Street, Wisconsin Avenue to River Road, grade 
and improve, $3,000”; and in lines 23 and 24 change the total 
so as to read “ $160,125." f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Also the following. 

The Secretary. On page 39, line 2, after the word “ stables,” 
insert the word hire“; in line 3, after the word “ horses,” 
insert the word “hire”; and in line 8, after the word “opera- 
tion,” insert the words “and supervision.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Also the following. 

The Secrerary. Beginning with line 15, on page 39, strike 
out all down to and including the word “ collected,“ in line 7, 
page 40, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Hereafter every street railway company in the District of Columbia 
shall keep its tracks and the spaces between and for a distance of 2 
feet outside thereof at the crossings of the several streets which in- 
tersect their railroads at all times free from snow and ice, and shall not 
ppur or deposit the same on either siđe of such crossings in such loea- 
tion and quantity as to impede or hinder traffic. And the event of 
any street railway company failing and refusing to comply with this 
act, the necessary work may be done by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in their discretion, after notice to said company, the 
cost to be paid from the appropriation for cleaning snow and ice from 
streets, sidewalks, crosswalks, and gutters and collected from such 
street railway company in the manner provided for in section 5 of an 
act providing a permanent form of government for the District of 
Columbia, approved June 11, 1878, and shall be deposited to the credit 
of the appropriation for the fiscal year in which it is collected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Also the following. 

The SECRETARY. On page 46, line 10, after the word “the,” 
insert the words “purchase and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Also the following. 

The Secretary. On page 78, line 16, after the word “ each,” 
strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ three”; and in lines 17 and 18 change the total so as to read 
$63,920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Also the following. 

The Secretary. On page 101, in line 16, strike out the words 
“six hundred and sixty“ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“seven hundred and twenty“; in line 18, make the total so as 
to read $9,940; and on page 102, in lines 5, 6, and 7 change the 
total so as to read $72,440. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Those are all the amendments I have to 
offer on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. WORKS. I made the point of order against the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from New Hampshire relating to 
Mount Hamilton Park, that it was general legislation. I now 
make the same point of order against the committee amendment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
point of order covered both provisions, and both went out. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. I now offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “dollars” in line 10, on page 
89, insert: 

Provided, That all laborers on street-cleaning work shall receive not 
less than $2 per day for time employed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is manifestly subject to a point of 
order, but I will not make It. I am quite willing that it shall 
go to conference. 

Mr. WORKS. I understand that the laborers on the streets 
here are being paid less than those in any other city in the 
country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are being paid very small wages. 
Let the amendment go in. ' 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. On page 39, line 9, I move to amend by 
striking out the words “two hundred and seventy-five” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “ three hundred and twenty-five.” 

My reason for doing this is that with the rate of wages 
increased, of which I heartily approve, it will be necessary to 
have an additional appropriation for street-cleaning purposes, 
and to that end it is suggested that there ought to be $50,000 
added. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 39, line 9, strike out the words 
“two hundred and seventy-five” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ three hundred and twenty-five,” so as to read “three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. While I think the appropriation in the 
bill will prove to be sufficient, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment going in. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 


` The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ST. GEORGE, UTAH. 


Mr. KENYON. I desire to enter a motion similar to that en- 
tered by the Senator from Tennessee, to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill (S. 3716) for the erection of a public building at 
St. Georges, Utah, was passed on Saturday, and I ask that the 
3 of Representatives be requested to return the bill to the 

nate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request for 
the return of the bill is agreed to, and the motion to reconsider 
is entered for future action. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, March 
20, 1912, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 19, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, help us to hallow Thy name by conse- 
crating ourselves anew to all that is best in life, that with pure 
motives, high ideals, and noble endeavors we may do things 
worth while and prove ourselves worthy of the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual gifts with which Thou hast so richly endowed us, 
and thus develop for ourselves in full and symmetrical propor- 
tions a character after the similitude of the Master’s. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

HOMESTEADS. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a tabulation of some of the homestead 
laws and bills which will be up for consideration before the 
House to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Record certain tabulated state- 
ments concerning the homestead laws. Without objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The tabulations are as follows: 


Regulations pertaining to Dominion lands act (Canada) compared with United States land laws and proposed law (8. 3367). 


Present United States law. 


. Ü—Ll,.7· · A a Ea 


Settlers on unsurve lands have prefer- 
ence t of rh bag Must be exercised 


Proposed law (S. 3367). 


No 


all minerals reservation. 
A Chiseatip seit years, or head offamily..| Citizenship, head of family, or age 18 years o 


if 

160 ac 

Must hes surveyed. 

Settlers on unsurveyed lands have prefer- 
ence right po goo Must be exercised 


within a anes AIRE Oy AEG 1 ardor be treated within 3 months after survey and o 
ing of lands. = 8 th improvements for- | ing of lands. N . 
999 A AA ETN 6 months. 
entry 
nr ðò ̃¶ ² 
Grounds for cancellation Made for benefit or use of another. If al- | Made for benefit or use of another. If al- | Made for benefit or use of another. If al- 


lowed through error, misrepresentation, 


lowed Sree error, misrepresentation, lowed through error, 


misrepresentation, 
or fraud. 


or s or fraud. 
. to comply with statutory require- Failure i in any year to fulfill requirements | Failure to cumpi, = mentee. uire- 


ments. Failure es residence 
Because of value for timber. within 6 months after 75 
Condemnation of land embraced in | Condemnation allowable of lands needed | May be canceled if land necessary for pro- Cond allowable of lands needed 
entry. for Government reclamation construc- tection of water “es or for location or for Government reclamation construc- 
tion. construction tion. 

Requirements 5 years’ residence and cultivation Putting a habitable house upon the land. 
Cultivation (no specified eros for 3 

Presence of entryman his 

y oo the land 7 months iy act 

minister. 1 — year for 3 years. | 
PG ( 8 2 credible witness ess Sworn N Ae corrobo- | 2 credible witnesses. 


Time within which proof must be | 7 years 
made. 


PUBLICITY IN CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGNS. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the Members of the House upon 
both sides are interested in the formal statement which is re- 
quired to be filed by each individual candidate for Congress 
prior to his nomination and immediately following his nomina- 
tion, prior to his election and subsequent to his election. I 
have conferred with the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, 
and we have prepared a part of these forms. I ask leave now to 


XLVITI——228 


rated b; 
5 y two 


5 years. 


insert in the Recorp a form of statement which may be made 
prior to a nomination, and one which may be made following 
the nomination of a candidate for Congress. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, is that under the so-called 
campaign publicity bill? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The candidate has to file a statement 
before his nomination? 
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Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Would it not be well, if these forms meet the 
approval of the membership of the House, to have blanks printed 
for the purpose of furnishing them to Members? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, after getting the unanimous con- 
sent that I desire, I wish, in addition thereto, to have leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, so as to explain the state- 
2 which are required to be made, and to explain the law 
itself. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman intend to introduce a 
form blank upon which to make a report? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

8 Mr. MADDEN, I think that is very essential and ought to 
e done. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I understand from the gentleman's re- 
marks that the proposed form will only be advisory, and not 
obligatory. 

Mr. LLOYD. It will be advisory only. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The point I have in mind is that the 
convention in my district will be held on the 28th instant. I 
filed my statement on yesterday in the form of a general sworn 
statement. T, of course, would want some sort of a reserving 
clause if it were to be obligatory. . 

Mr. LLOYD. This is in no sense obligatory. 
the purpose of information. 

The SPEAKER. The House will understand that all of this 
debate is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman has these forms printed in 
the Rxconb, I suggest that the gentleman also, for the general 
convenience of both Members here and candidates outside, ask 
leave that there may be printed for the use of the Clerk of the 
House a sufficient number of copies of these forms to provide 
them to candidates. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman know that for some days 
a proposition has been underway to have certain members of 
the House Judiciary Committee prepare a proper blank or form 
for candidates for the House and for the Senate, and that it is 
further proposed that that form be printed, by order of the 
House, in sufficient numbers to supply all candidates for the 
House and Senate with blanks? That has been underway for 
some time, and I would like to ask the gentleman if he is aware 
of that fact? 

Mr. LLOYD. I am not aware of the fact. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me, I 
had a talk yesterday with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Crayton], the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, in 
reference to these forms. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lioyp] and myself have been collaborating upon a form and 
have prepared the preliminary form, and practically the others, 
which I think will meet all of the requirements without ques- 
tion, and it would be a great convenience to Members if those 
forms could be furnished by the Clerk. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
it has been the intention of some Members, myself among them, 
to do what we could to bring about the printing of a sufficient 
number of forms to supply all candidates for the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that the State law of New Jersey and 
the United States law conflict in one respect. A Member of 
Congress in New Jersey can appoint a committee of five, who 
expend all of the money that he has contributed. He makes a 
report upon that to the secretary of state, and all that the Mem- 
ber himself would swear to would be the amount of money 
turned over to his committee. For instance, when I was a can- 
didate last fall, I appointed a committee of five to handle the 
funds that I gaye them. When it came to making my statement 
to Congress I found that it was a very difficult matter to do, 
and I had to take the statement of the committee which I had 
appointed. 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman would have to make two state- 
ments—one to Congress and one to the State of New Jersey. 


It is only for 


Mr. BROWNING. Yes; but the two laws conflict. I do not 
expend the money. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to offer any ' 
objection iv the proposition of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Lioyp], but it occurs to me to suggest that this is a law 
which was passed by Congress, which prescribed what candi- 
dates in the primary and candidates who bave been nominated 
for Congress shall do, both during the primary, at the primary, 
before the election to Congress, and after the election to Con- 
gress. It occurs to me to suggest that it is somewhat strange 
that a body of men who passed a law of this sort, for which I 
did not vote because I did not believe we had the power to 
enact any such law, and also because I thought the various 
States—I know mine has—have enacted a better law with ref- 
erence to publicity of campaign funds than the one we have put 
upon the statute books here—it is strange, I say, that this body 
should have to have some one construe its own law. I rise to 
call attention to that fact, for it is a singular commentary upon 
the intelligence of a body of three hundred and niuety-odd Mem- 
bers, who have enacted the law, to say that we not only need a 
construction of that law, as to how we should operate under it, 
and what sort of statements we should make, but that we 
should have done for us that which is done for tyros in the 
practice of law in justice courts, namely, have a form book pre- 
scribed showing how we shall follow the law. Not only that, 
but we propose to encumber the Treasury of the United States 
with the expense of publishing and furnishing to each Member 
of this House, and to other candidates who do not happen to be 
Members, a blank form in which we are told how to comply 
with this law of the United States. We find ourselves now in a 
peculiar position. During the closing hours of last session, 
without due consideration, as I believe, we passe an amend- 
ment to the law respecting publicity of campaign funds, muking 
it apply to primary elections, and it is now suggested that we 
do not know how to comply with that law, but must follow the 
suggestions of the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman 
from Missouri as to how we shall comply with it. I have no 
objection to the information being given to the House er to the 
country, to those Members of the House who are prospective 
Members, or to those who are not Members of the House who 
are prospective candidates, as to how we shall construe the law 
and how we shall follow it. 

But if we make a mistake, or rather if the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxx] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lioyp] make a mistake in the construction of this law, and 
they are human, I apprehend, good lawyers as they are, ac- 
complished and learned as they both are, if they have made a 
mistake and we plead in the courts, because we are subject to 
indictment if we do not follow this law, if we plead in the 
court as a justification for not complying with the law in the 
event the court should decide the gentleman from Tllinois and 
the gentleman from Missouri were mistaken as to the require- 
ments of the law, we are to plead not guilty or to confess our 
guilt- and plead in extenuation of it that the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Missouri thought that was the 
law. We are to plead that. The truth of the matter is we 
ought to be permitted to construe the law ourselves. We ought 
to be required to follow the law ourselves and we ought not to 
be required to have furnished by these two gentlemen the neces- 
sary forms and necessary blanks to comply with the law, and 
there is no reason, Mr. Speaker, why the House should be taxed 
with the cost of printing for the benefit of Members of the 
House who have voted for this law, either knowing what it 
was or not knowing what it was, or why we should tax the 
Treasury of the United States and Government of the United 
States for that which it is to be presumed every man who is a 
Member of Congress should have information ðn and be pre- 
sumed that every man who is worthy to run for Congress and 
to be a candidate and to be elected or defeated for Congress 
ought to be able to construe for himself. Now, that is what 
I desire to suggest. It is a very remarkable suggestion that the 
House should print for the benefit of men who have been given 
by reason of their intelligence and their experience seats in 
this House, that after enacting a law that we need some one of 
the Members of the House to construe that law. Not only tliat, 
but we need somebody to put this matter in form like the 
drawing of a deed or the making of an affidavit for an attach- 
ment for young lawyers in order that we may not go astray 
therein. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman from Georgia permit a 


} question? 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I will. 

Mr. HILL. I understand in the last congressional election 
in Kansas it was made an essential that everybody who was a 
candidate and desired his name to go on the ticket as a 
candidate should, as a preliminary, pay $3,000 to somebody 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. In order to get their names on the ticket. 

Mr. BARTLETT. You can expect anything from Kansas, 
you know. 

Mr. HILL. I know it is a great progressive State and a good 
State and—— 

7 8 BARTLETT, But anything curious can come from 
ansas, 

Mr. HILL. I would like to know whether the manner in 
which the money is expended comes in any way to the knowl- 
edge of Congress under the law which we passed in the last 
Congress? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not think it does. 

Mr. HILL. That is just what I think. The law is a farce. 

7 5 LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have my request put 
again. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the request 
of the gentleman stated. 

The SPEAKER. The request is to print in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp certain forms with the affidavits of money ex- 
pended touching congressional nominations and elections and 
also to haye the Clerk print enough of them to furnish to 
Members—— - 

Mr. BARTLETT. To furnish to Members or candidates? 

The SPEAKER. And other candidates. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object; I think 
it is a very foolish proposition. 


EXCISE-TAX BILL, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 21214. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 21214, the excise-tax bill, with Mr. 
Moon of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21214) to extend the special excise tax now levied with 
respect to doing business by corporations to persons, and to provide 
revenue for the Government by levying a special excise tax with respect 
to doing business by individuals and copartnerships. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House the com- 
mittee will consider the bill under the five-minute rule for two 
hours. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman,-I have a committee 
amendment which I desire to offer to this bill. The amend- 
ment is to section 3, and I ask unanimous consent that I may 
offer it at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that he may offer a committee 
amendment to section 3 of the bill at this time. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let the amendment 
be reported. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the gentleman what it is: 
On page 5, line 12, after the word “ dollars,” I desire to strike 
out the word “ gross,” so that it will read— 

But persons haying less than $4,500 income are not required to make 
such report. 

That leaves out the word “ gross.” 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

ield? 

7 Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Striking out the word “gross” 
leaves this to mean $4,500 net income, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to 
the committee that as this bill was originally offered it required 
all persons haying a gross income of $4,500 to make a report of 
their income. After further consideration we have concluded 
that that might work a hardship; that there might be many per- 
sons who had an income of only $1,000 or $2,000 net income 
whose gross income would be as much as $4,500 or above. And 
in order not to force those people to make a report and annoy 
them with making a report, we propose to strike ont the word 


“gross” and let it read simply $4,500 income,“ which means 


net income, because net income is referred to in the other para- 
graphs of the bill and in this paragraph. 


Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it would be net in- 
come? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it would. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see the difference between “gross in- 
come” and “income.” If the gentleman wants to make it “ net 
income,” would it not be safer to do that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to the word “net” 
going in before the word “income,” but as all the balance of 
the bill refers to net income, I presume the court would accept 
it in that way. If there is any doubt, I would ask to insert the 
word “net” instead of “ gross,’ so as to make it read “net” 
instead of “ gross.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is debate allowed on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to be heard on 
the amendment? 


[Mr. BARTLETT addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Rauch having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 11824. An act to amend section 113 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1911. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Roor of New York and Mr. Martin of Virginia to 
fill the vacancies in the Senate membership of the joint com- 
mission, provided under the act of April 28, 1904, for extension 
and completion of the Capitol Building, occasioned by the death 
of Mr. Alger of Michigan and Mr. Gorman of Maryland. 


THE EXCISE-TAX BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


a 
do 


term “ Š 
thing —— which a person can be employed, and all activities which 
occupy the time, attention, and labor of persons for the purpose of a 
livelihood or profit. The word person“ wherever used in this act shall 
be 0 to include natural persons or individuals and firms or copart- 
ners. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a pro forma amend- 
ment to strike out the last word. 

I shall not discuss our constitutional power to enact this bill. 
I have listened to the discussion, which in the main has been 
able, on both sides of that legal question; and even if I were 
competent to discuss it as intelligently, perchance, as it has been 
discussed, there is no time in five minutes to discuss it. 

I intend to be purely practical in my discussion of this bill, 
without regard to whether it is constitutional or not. 

There are $124,000,000 in the general fund in the Treasury. 
We had last year $47,000,000 of surplus revenue under existing 
law. We have advanced for the construction of the Panama 
Canal from the general fund in the Treasury, over and aboye 
what the Government has been reimbursed, in round numbers 
$126,000,000. This amount is reimbursable. 

I have no doubt that the surplus at the close of this fiscal 
year will be more than it was at the close of the last fiscal 
year. I believe it will be over $50,000,000. Now, under exist- 
ing law, saying nothing about reimbursement for moneys ad- 
vanced for the Panama Canal, the revenues are ample to care 
for the Government; and, Gen. SHERwoop, if the pension bill 
that bears your name should be enacted into law, the Govern- 
ment revenues would be large enough, without one additional 
dollar of taxation, to pay the additional expense caused by the 
enactment of that pension bill. [Applause.] 

Now, here we are in the session preceding the presidential 
election. My friend from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop], the leader 
upon that side of the House, fires in his revenue bills, although 
he has no more idea of their being enacted than he has that he 
will repose in Abraham’s bosom when he crosses over to the 
other side. [Laughter.] ‘They are all pure leather and pru- 


nella. When I have said that I have said all I desire to say upon 
this subject. Yet, under the able leadership of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop], they will continue to fire in 
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these bills, continue to talk about taxation, continue to weep 
crocodile tears for the poor oppressed people; when the agita- 
tion that they make in seeking to gain this political capital 
brings, through fear and apprehension in the minds of great 
multitudes of people, whatever of distress now rests upon the 


country. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
mney send to the Clerk’s desk, to come in after line 13, 
page 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The pro forma amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] will be considered as 
withdrawn, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act shall apply to the incomes 
of 7 who have retired from or are not engaged in active business, 
and to married women who haye separate incomes from property in 
their own names, under the laws of any State of the Union. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve a 
point of order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama reserves 
the point of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to reach those larger incomes which do no one any 
gon 2 the recipients, and which are not reached by the 

as 8. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] stated yes- 
terday, in answer to a question, that the provisions of this bill 
would not reach the incomes of men who had retired from 
or were not engaged in active business. 

It is well known to everyone that the large incomes of the 
country are received by men who are to-day idle and who are 
known throughout the country, in the parlance of the present, 
as the idle rich. ‘This bill will not reach the income of any 
one of these persons. I should like to see the incomes of Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller, and of the other great retired 
captains of industry, pay something under the provisions of 
this law. Without the amendment I have offered they will not 
be required to pay one cent. 

I am also anxious to reach that other large class who have 
enormous incomes, the women of the country with colossal 
fortunes who marry foreign counts and live abroad. The pro- 
visions of this act would not reach them without this amend- 
ment. With this amendment, every countess living on the 
‘Continent of Burope or anywhere else, having property in the 
United States from which she receives an income, would have 
to pay something for the maintenance of the Government from 
which she has expatriated herself. Without this amendment 
these larger fortunes of this country would not pay a cent of 
tax under the provisions of this bill. With this amendment the 
incomes that ought to be reached will be reached. 

But it is answered that this provision is in violation of the 
Constitution as laid down in the Pollock case. Well, we are ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Court of the United States to reestablish 
au income tax, and it is just as well to take this provision up 

-to the court with the question the bill raises as it is. We are 
only starting a lawsuit in any event, and we may as well in- 
clude in that suit something that will be worth the trial. [Ap- 


plause.] This provision will make it worth while to have passed. 


this law and to have taken it to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 7 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have offered makes the idle 
man or the idle woman with a large income contribute to the 
support of the Government, and will in some measure relieve 
the active man and the active woman, with active capital, en- 
gaged in active business. This bill as it now stands requires 
the payment of a tax for the privilege of being active in business. 
It puts a premium on retiring from business, on not engaging in 
business, on taking capital out of business, on taking enterprise 
and industry out of the activities of the country. 

I have always, been a nationalist or a federalist and therefore 
have believed in an income tax properly enacted. A 

There kas been no one step taken by our Democratic brethren 
in recent years that shows so conclusively that they have aban- 
doned the idea that this is not a sovereign nation as the step 
they have taken to permit the Federal Government to extend 
its arm into the homes and business enterprises of every citizen 
of the Union who is in business, when his income exceeds the 
sum of $5,000 a year. Alexander Hamilton never pleaded for a 
nationalism that was greater and stronger than that. Thomas 
Jefferson would not have applauded the purposes of this bill. 
Alexander Hamilton, if he were bere, would applaud this bill 
with the amendment I have offered. He believed always that 
this was a nation spelled with a capital N, and if this bill should 
ever become a law, if it includes the amendment I have offered, 


will enable the Federal Government to exercise the authority 


of its taxing powers over all property, active and idle as well, 


and make this tax bill really worth the passage. [Appause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I shall address myself 
to the point of order which I now make. The gentleman from 
Kansas offers an amendment which would bring this bill into 
the category of an income-tax bill, and instead of accomplish- 
ing the result he says he desires, if the Supreme Court of the 
United States maintained the decision in the Pollock case, it 
would declare the bill unconstitutional. 

Of course, I hope and believe that if the question is ever 
presented to the Supreme Court of the United States again it 
will reverse the Pollock case and hold that a direct income tax 
is constitutional. [Applause.] 

But I do not want to complicate this bill. We are writing 
this bill for the purpose of raising revenue, and when the gentle- 
man states that I stated yesterday that this bill would not 
reach the vast wealth of men like Mr. Carnegie, it simply 
means that the gentleman was not on the floor when I made 
my speech, because I distinctly said that it would reach men of 
that class. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at present. I stated that the bill 
would not reach the idle holder of idle wealth, but that there 
would be very few men who would be exempt under this bill, 
and that men like Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Astor were as much 
engaged in business as the men who are renting office buildings 
or lending money in the pawnbroker’s shop. 

Now, the point of order I desire to make is this: This bill 
seeks to levy an excise tax. Under its terms it does not attempt 
to levy a tax on incomes, it attempts to levy a tax on the right 
to do business, and measures the amount of the tax by the net 
income of the person taxed. But the tax is not on the income 
or the property; it is strictly on the right to do business. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas seeks 
to levy a tax on certain incomes, not on the right of the person 
to do business, but on the incomes they derive from the prop- 
erty, and under the rules of this House I contend that that 
amendment is not germane to the subject matter of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is 
to levy a tax on incomes. To say that that tax shall be levied 
upon a man engaged in doing business is simply defining one 
phase of the bill. It is quite logical to add to that a provision 
levying a tax upon the incomes of those not engaged in business. 
The rules of this House make no distinction between an excise 
tax and an income tax. ‘That is a matter that has been passed 
upon by the court, and that is for the court, but we are here 
passing a law under the rules of this House providing for an 
income tax, if we are doing anything. The provisions of this 
bill, as they stand, levy that tax upon the man and woman who 
are engaged in business, and the amendment I have offered only 
adds to that number the men and women who are not engaged 
in active business. 

Is there anything incompatible in that amendment with the 
provisions of the bill as it stands? Is the idea of an income tax 
on activity so abhorrent to an income tax on inactivity that the 
Chair would hold that an income tax on the idle man could not 
be included in the provisions of the same bill with the tax on 
the income of the active man? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Certainly. ? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Is it not very apparent that Mr. Carnegie, 
whose holdings in the United States Steel Trust are supposed to 
be almost entirely in bonds, would pay an income upon the 
eapital invested within the United States as set forth on page 
2, line 5, of the bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is one of the propositions that would 
go to the Supreme Court. I will state to the gentleman from 
Ohio, and if I may have the attention of the gentleman from 
Alabama, that I will change this from a proviso to a separate 
section. Therefore, if when the lawsuit reaches the court, which 
it certainly will if this bill should ever become a law, if the 
court should hold thnt this separate section was unconstitu- 
tional, it would still leave the tax on the activity of the country, 
while it would relieye the inactivity of the country from taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Does not the gentleman know that if his 
amendment is written into the bill it plainly will destroy the 
validity of it in the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not at all; we are going to the Supreme 
Court of the United States anyhow. The gentleman does not 
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indulge the hope that this bill, if it becomes a law, will not 
be a subject of litigation? : 

Mr. COVINGTON. No; but we indulge in the hope that 
amendments will not be offered purely for buncombe and which, 
if adopted, would have the effect not of perfecting but of đe- 


stroying the purpose of the bill. 
of the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I take it that the gentleman is quite 
familiar with buncombe legislation. He has participated in 
Democratic caucuses that have brought out one buncombe bill 
after another, and he knows what buncombe is. [Applause and 
laughter on Republican side.] This amendment is offered for 
the purpose of reaching that large wealth in this country which 
is exempted under the provisions of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Mr. Chairman, it certainly does not re- 
quire any prescience to tell me that I would not haye to go toa 
Democratic caucus to find buncombe when we still have left in 
„ a few gentlemen from the State of Kansas. [Laugh- 

T. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman will not 
have to come to Kansas for his buncombe. He will find some in 
Maryland and some in Alabama, and all he wants of it in a 
Democratic caucus. I have stated that if there were any fear 
that in the lawsuit which will be brought as the result of this 
bill, if it should become a law, the court should find the provi- 
sions of the gentleman’s bill constitutional and this proviso 
which I offer unconstitutional I shall be very glad to put it in 
the form of a separate section, so that that section could be 
declared unconstitutional and thus leave the remainder of the 
bill as written by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think a separate 
section would be any more in order than the amendment offered 
here. I would like to have the Chair rule upon whether the 
matter is germane or not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think the amendment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill provides for a special excise tax 
with respect to doing business by persons and copartnerships. 
This is strictly an excise tax. It is not an income tax. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas provides 
that the provisions of the act shall apply to incomes of persons 
who retire from or are not engaged in active business, and to 
married women who have separate incomes from property in 
their own names under the laws of the several States. It is 
yery obvious that the amendment seeks to tax incomes, while 
the bill is not on the subject of incomes, but levies an excise 
tax on the privilege of carrying on business. The amendment 
being totally foreign to the subject matter of the bill, it is out 
of order, and the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Alabama is sustained. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, pase, 1, line 9, by eerie out the words “all sources” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ said business.” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
merely for the 8 of calling the attention of the committee 
to a proposition which makes this law as certainly unconstitu- 
tional as would the amendment which was offered by my col- 
league [Mr. CAMPBELL], should it be adopted. In order to ar- 
rive at once at what I wish to say, allow me to read from the 
corporation-tax case, what the court in its opinion said upon 
these words. The court said: 

It is true that in the Spreckels case (192 U. S., supra) the excise 
tax, for the 3 of doing business, was upon the business 
assets in use by the company, t this was because of the express terms 
of the statute which thus limited the measure of the excise. The 
statute now under consideration bears internal evidence that its drafts- 
man had in mind language used in the opinion in the Spreckels case, 
and the measure of taxation, the Income from all sources, was doubt- 


less inserted to prevent the limitation of the measurement of the tax 
to the income from business assets alone. 


It is evident from the speech of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UnpEerwoop] and the others who have talked upon that 
side of this proposition, that they expect that the same measure- 
ment of this tax which was applied by the Supreme Court to 
the measurement of a corporation income can be applied to the 
measurement of an individual’s income; and I assert that posi- 
tion overlooks the fundamental proposition in the corporation- 
tax case, namely that the decision rests on the right to tax the 
use of a corporate franchise in business. I know gentlemen 
quote it here as though it had rested on the proposition of tax- 
ing business alone, but they do not notice that in every instance, 
where the court used this language it emphasizes the fact that 
the thing taxed is the privilege of the corporation to do busi- 
ness as a corporation. This is important upon the question of 
the measure of the tax. 


That seems to be the purpose 


It was held that the tax on a corporation might include all 
its income from every source, including income from property 
which, considered alone and unconnected with the business, 
would not be taxable, but the court did not hold, and never will 
hold, that such a rule could be applied fo individuals. The 
court rested this ruling squarely on the very fact that all the 
property of a corporation must be necessarily related to and 
connected with its business. The Government, in the brief on 
this case said: 

Besides, hether actively em- 
pie ed in ita principal” business” oF 5 as an ald ia. that 

nee adding te its financial strength and credit. 

When the court came to pass on that question, in the opinion 
it used this language: 

In the case at bar we have already discussed the limitations which 
the Constitution imposed m the right to levy excise taxes, and it 
could not be said, even if the principles of the Fourteenth amendment 
were applicable to the poorest case, 


ence een th 
the 


at there is no substantial differ- 
ration taxed and 
rm or Individual. 


It is this distinctive privilege which is the subject of taxa- 
tion, not the mere buying or selling or handling of goods, which 
may be the same, whether done by corporations or individuals. 

Then on this yery question the court further said: 

It is contended that the measurement of the tax by the net income 
of the corporation or the company received by it from ail sources was 
not only unequal, but so arbitrary and baseless as to fall ontside the 
authority of the taxing power. But is this so? Conceding the power 
of Congress to tax the business activities of private corporations, in- 
cluding, as in this case, the privilege of carrying on business in a 
corporate capacity, the tax must be measured by some standard, and 
none can be chosen which will operate with absolute justice and 
equality on all corporations. 

Some corporations do a large business upon a small amount of capi- 
tal; others with a small business may have a large sapita 

The tax upon the amount of business done must operate as un- 
equally as a measure of excise as it is alleged the measure of income 
from all sources does. 


Now, again: 


Nor can it be tly sald 
the business 5 by 


in more economical may give a stand- 

which shall facilitate purchases; it may corporation to 

enlarge the field of its activities and in many ways give it business 
g and prestige. 

So here in the very language of this bill, in the language of 
the corporation case, lies a provision which under the authority 
of the first case that was passed upon by the Supreme Court, 
under the safety-appliance act, under the decision of the court 
in the Western Union against Kansas, which I was so unfortu- 
nate as to be counsel for the State in this case, if for none of 
the broader constitutional reasons which have been urged 
against it here should succeed, will undoubtedly go down when 
the court comes to pass upon this language. 

So this bill incorporates in its provision a measure of taxa- 
tion which, under the corporation-tax cases, is clearly unconsti- 
tutional and can not be upheld. Broadening the provisions of 
the corporation-tax law to include all individual incomes brings 
the law within the rule declared in the Pollock case and annuls 
it in its entirety. ° 

In the first employers’ liability case (207 U. S., 463) Congress 
used language which could be construed to include intrastate 
as well as interstate commerce, and intrastate commerce not 
being with the regulative power of Congress the entire law was 
declared unconstitutional. Again, in Western Union against 
Kansas (216 U. S., 1)—a case in which I was unfortunate 
enough to be on the wrong side as counsel—the court held that 
a State law attempting to tax all the capital stock of a foreign 
corporation was unconstitutional as an unlawful restriction on 
interstate commerce. 

As this bill, béldly and unequivocally attempts to measure a 
tax by including in its provisions sources of incomes not within 
the power of Congress to tax constitutionally, I believe it will 
be stricken down by the courts as a whole. If the amendment 
is adopted, the bill might be constitutional as to the incomes 
left within its provisions. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas, because it seeks 
to narrow the scope and application of this bill. I do not wish 
to see that done. Notwithstanding the fact that this measure 
originated on the other side of the House, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I am a protectionist Republican, I intend to 
vote for the bill just as it was reported by the committee, 
[Applause.] 


that investments have no real relation to 
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Nearly 20 years ago I participated in an intercollegiate debate 
upon this question, and I was on the affirmative side. In pre- 
paring for that debate I gave the question as thorough a con- 
sideration as I was then capable of giving to it, and my in- 
vestigation thoroughly convinced me of the wisdom and justice 


f this method of raising revenue. [Applause.} I still enter- 

in the same opinion. I regret to take a position which, I 
assume, will be contrary to that of a majority of my party col- 
leagues here, but I can not conscientiously, merely for the sake 
of party expediency, abandon the convictions of almost half a 
lifetime. [Applause.] 

I had intended to participate in the general discussion of the 
bill, but the condition of my voice would not permit it, and for 
the same reason it must be evident to you that I can not dis- 
cuss it further now. I wish to take advantage of the privilege 
which has been accorded of extending my remarks in the 
Recorp, in order to give my reasons for supporting the bill. I 
have risen now to make this brief explanation in order that my 
party colleagues may understand why I cast my vote for the bill 
[Applause. } 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I think that if Congress had en- 
tertained the same opinion as to its taxing power which the 
gentleman from Kansas has expressed, neither the excise act of 
1898 nor the corporation-tax act of 1909 would have been con- 
sidered or passed. The language of the corporation-tax act is 
perfectly plain. It was sustained in every way by the court 
decisions relative to the method of measuring that tax. There 
ean be no controversy in the mind of any gentleman, who will 
take the pains to even glance carefully at this act and at the 
Flint decision construing it, as to the meaning. This decision, 
commenting upon the objections made to the act, in which it 
undertakes to measure the corporation tax by the income de- 
rived from all sources, says: 

There is no rule which permits a court to say that the measure of 
its tax for the privilege of doing business, where income from property, 
is the basis, must be limited to that derived from property which may 
be strictly sald to be actively used in the business. partures from 
that rule sustained in this court are not wanting. 

Then a number of citations are given containing references to 
other decisions on similar lines. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
there can be no doubt in the mind of any gentleman who favors 
an excise tax on business such as this ll proposes to lay, or 
in the mind of any gentleman who would have supported the 
corporation-tax act of 1909, as to what this means or as to what 
the courts would say it means. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I offered this amendment 
merely for the purpose of calling attention of the author of the 
bill to what seems to me to be absolutely certain to destroy the 
law in the Supreme Court. I want the gentlemen who start 
this lawsuit to put it up to the Supreme Court in the way they 
desire, and I therefore withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it is said that imitation is 
the most sincere form of flattery, and therefore the Republican 
Party may properly feel flattered that the Democracy has in 
this bill attempted to imitate the Republican corporation tax. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Most imitations, however, 
lack many of the virtues of the original; some lack all of 
them. This particular imitation is of the latter class. 

I am opposed to this legislation; first, because while it pro- 
fesses to imitate a wise and constitutional measure it is neither 
wise nor constitutional. 

There are times and conditions when, under a Government 
like ours, the legislative branch of the Government is justified 
in enacting legislation containing propositions which, at another 
time and in different form, have met the disapproval of a ma- 
jority of the court of last resort, but there is no condition exist- 
ing at this time justifying the launching on the legislative sea 
of this crude proposal which, under the name of an excise tax, 
involves all the problems of an income tax without having its 
virtues. 

An amendment to the Federal Constitution, providing for an 
income tax, is now before the country awaiting the ratification 
of the States, Thirty States have already ratified it, requiring 
the approval of only six more. That approval can be had within 
a year. Should a sufficient number of States ratify the amend- 
ment, an eyenly balanced bill could be brought in instead of this 
measure which, its proponents adinit, would tax only the active 
and leave untaxed the idle wealth of the country. In this con- 
dition of affairs, with no present need of more reyenue, there is 
no justification for this slipshod, halting, and inadequate at- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
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aont at an inequitable income tax under the guise of an excise 
ax. 

I am further opposed to the measure, because it is brought 
forward on the ridiculous claim that it would raise sixty mil- 
lions of revenue. If I were to vote for it and it finally ran the 
gantlet of the Supreme Court, I would be subject to the criti- 
cism that I had voted for a measure with the expectation that it 
would fill a sixty-million gap in the reyenues when, in fact, it 
would raise only fifteen or twenty millions. 

I am further opposed to the bill, because it is presented as a 
step gap for a threatened breach in our tariff walls made by 
the loss of $53,000,000 if the bill putting sugar on the free list 
should pass. It can not minimize the loss or delay the destruc- 
tion to the interests or industries of the American people which 
the removal of the tariff on sugar would bring, but is presented 
as the excuse for and complement of that measure of property 
confiscation and treaty repudiation. Therefore I can not sup- 
port it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sxc. 2. That in computing incomes the necessary expenses actuall 
incurred in carrying on any business, not includin ç personal, living, ok 
family expenses, shall be deducted, and also all , erest paid within 
the year 7 such person on existing indebtedness; and all national 
State, coun 7 school, and municipal taxes, not Including those assessed 
against local benefits, paid within the year shall be deducted from the 
gains, profits, or income of the person who has actually paid the same, 
whether such person be owner, tenant, or W also losses actu- 
ally sustained during the year incurred in trade or arising from fires, 
storms, or shipwrec and not compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise, and debts ascertained to be worthless: Provided, That no deduc- 
tion shall be made for any amount paid out for new buildings, perma- 
nent improvements, or betterments made to increase the value of an 
property or estate: Provided further, That only one deduction of $5,0 
shall be made from the aggregate income of all the members. of any 
family com of one or th parents and one or more minor chil- 
Gren or husband and wife; that guardians shall be allowed to make a 
deduction in favor of each and every ward, except that In case where 
two or more wards are comprised in one family and have joint prop- 
erty interests the aggregate deduction in their favor shall not exceed 
$5, : And provided further, That in cases where the salary or other 
oe ie gpk oe paid to any person in the employment or service of the 
United States shall not exceed the rate of $5,000 per annum, or shall 
be by fees or uncertain or irregular in the amount or in the time dur- 
ing which the same shall have accrued or been earned, such salary or 
other compensation shall be included in estimating the annual gains, 
profits, or Income of the person to whom the same shall have been 
paid, and shall include that portion of any income or salary upon which 
a tax has not been pald by the 9 fiduciary, or other person, 
where the employer, 8 or other person is required by law to 
pay on the excess over $5,000: And provided further, That in comput- 
ng the income of any person there shall not be included the amount 
received from any corporation, joint-stock company or association, or 
insurance company as dividends upon the stock of such corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company, if the special 
excise tax of pet cent now imposed by law has Deen d by such 
corporation, joint-stock company or association, or insurance company : 
And provided further, That in computing the income of any person 
taera: sasn 1 975 3 the 1 0 3 re any 5 = co- 

rtnership e special excise tax o cent impos th 
fas been paid by such firm or copartnerahip. * y reet 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 3, by 
striking out the language at the top of the page, beginning in 
line 1, as follows: 

Provided, That no deduction shall be made for an 
for new buildings, rmanent improvements, or betterments made to 
increase the value of any property or estate. 


I confess I do not quite understand what would constitute 
the income, but, apparently, from the reading of this bill, if a 
man was a member of the Building & Loan Association and 
borrowed money from that association with which to build a 
home, and the amount borrowed, together with the rest of his 
income, exceeded $5,000, he would be compelled to pay any 
excess on the tax over $5,000, because no deduction can be made 
under the terms of the bill for the money expended by him for 
the construction of his home. Of course, the same would apply 
to the borrowing of reoney from any other source. We have a 
very large membership in the building and loan associations 
throughout the United States, and heretofore had aimed to ex- 
cept them from the provisions of any tax that we might levy, 
but here is a proposition that says if a man borrows money to 
build a home for himself he will have to pay an excise tax for 
conducting business. 

That is illustrative of the general features of the bill—a 
bill to tax industry. One the one hand, our Democratic friends 
are proposing to remove the protection which American indus- 
tries enjoy in competition with the trade from foreign nations, 
and, on the other hand, they propose to levy a tax against money. 
invested in industry, not against money which may be invested 
in municipal bonds or other bonds of people not engaged in 
business. 

On the one hand, they deprive our industries of the benefit 
of the home market, and, on the other hand, tax them over the 
taxes which they now pay. No wonder the industries of the 
country are now largely paralyzed; no wonder that business is 
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largely at a standstill, with the threat of Democratic success 
and Democratic policies which cut off at the end of earning 
and then tax, in addition, that which has been earned. I can 
see no defense to a proposition of that sort. 

It was the Republican Party which submitted to the country 
an amendment permitting an income tax, and for that we still 
stand [applause on the Republican side]; but it is the Demo- 
cratic Party which proposes not to tax incomes, but to tax in- 
dustry. All other nations of the world which tax incomes en- 
deavor to promote industry, but the Democratic policy is to 
endenvor to demote industry by taxing it and let idle incomes 
go scott free. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr, HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

It seems to be a morning for general confession, and I wish 
to state that I am going to vote against this bill on principle. 
I think it is unwise and unnecessary. I have a very distinct 
and vivid recollection of 1898, when the Spanish-American War 
began and it became necessary to raise money, that Congress in 
a very few days passed a bill for taxation which met the entire 
expenses of that war—between one and two hundred million 
dollars a year. No disturbance was created by it throughout 
the country; nobody felt it. After the bills were paid, a year 
after the Spanish War, one morning a resolution was brought in 
here to entirely discontinue that tax. A part of the law had 
been repealed the year before. One hundred and thirteen mil- 
lion dollars was the last discontinuance. It was repealed, and 
hardly anybody knew it for months after it was gone. 

This bill is absolutely unnecessary to meet the expenses of 
this Government. It will cost infinitely more to collect this 
tax than it cost to collect the Spanish War tax. It will add 
hundreds and hundreds of employees to the already swollen 
pay roll of the United States. 

The Spanish War system of taxation could be inaugurated if 
we needed money, but we do not. If we needed the money, a 
stamp system could be inaugurated, and all the money needed 
for your free wool and your free sugar, and for your deficiencies 
due to your system of tariff for revenue only, could be secnred 
without the slightest difficulty. ‘This is simply partisan Demo- 
cratic legislation, with sectionalism stamped on every line of 
it, put forward for a purpose and not to procure necessary 
revenue. 

You say you want to strike the rich and wealthy. If you 
do, put stamps on bank checks, tax rum and tobacco and 
luxuries generally. Why do you not do that? Use the stamp 
system which was used during the Spanish War and get any- 
Where from $50,000,000 to $200,000,000 revenue, as we did then, 
instead of organizing a great big spy system all over the United 
States and starting in for a lawsuit when you already know what 
you could do imder the Spanish War taxation system. For 
that reason, if for no other, and because it is unnecessary, be- 
cause it is not in accordance with American traditions, I am op- 
posed to it and will vote against it. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TAGGART]. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, it is rather astounding that 
one of the veteran Members of this House should rise in his 
place and say that an income tax is not in accordance with 
American traditions. With the greatest respect for that gentle- 
man and those here who applaud his statement, I beg leave to 
call attention to the fact that a great many income-tax acts 
have been on the statute books of the United States that were 
held constitutional by the Supreme Court, and that they were 
passed by Republican Houses of Representatives and Republican 
Senates and signed by Republican Presidents. 

For the purpose of calling particular attention to this fact, I 
refer to the celebrated Pollock case itself, in which the learned 
Chief Justice, in his dissenting opinion, called attention to it in 
this paragraph: 

From 1861 to 1870 war sated 1 . on income were en- 


acted, as follows: 255 of A 2 292 f 
311); 2 of Jul Peace ( "8, 12 86753 432, 473, 475); were 


ch. 281 

tat., a 479, 481) ; act Si Mareh 10, 1866 
act of Jul y 13, 1866 (ch. 184, 14 Stat., 98, 137, 140)’: act of March 
1867 (ch. 169. 14 Stat., 471, 477, 480); act of July 14, 1870 (eb, 255, 
16 Stat., 256, 261). 

All of them were income-tax laws, and each and every one of 
them was passed by a Republican administration. 

Now, this bill is not in terms an income-tax bill. It was 
argued here yesterday with a degree of ability not usually en- 
joyed or observed at any place, not even in this House. 
[Laughter.] It was presented by one of the ablest orators in 
America. The final conclusion is this, That the Supreme Court 
has plainly receded from the income-tax decision. In the Flint 


case, decided in 1910, it says that, for the very reason that men 
have organized into a corporation and enjoy the privilege of 
associating themselves in that manner, they may be lawfully 
taxed by an aet of Congress for transacting business as a Cor- 
poration on their annual income. 

I believe that the Supreme Court ought to have an opportunity 


itself to recall the Pollock decision. [Applause.] I believe 
that the Supreme Court is the proper body to recall its own 
decisions. The learned and venerable Chief Justice, as has 
repeatedly been said here, is the only survivor of the court as 
it was constituted 18 years ago, when that decision was ren- 
dered. It simply decided by a majority of one that a tax on 
personal property or a tax on- real property, or on the income 
of either, was a direct tax, and therefore had to be apportioned 
among the States according to population. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may be allowed to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Kansas IMT. Taccarr] be permitted to proceed for 
five minutes longer. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, it is now decided in the 
Flint case that if five men, say, associate themselves together 
as a corporation and own a hotel and rent the hotel to some- 
body else and derive am income of more than $5,000 per annum 
from it, they can be taxed as a corporation. The decision 
leaves the door open for another proposition. Jf these five 
men dissolve their corporation, form a partnership, and own the 
same hotel and rent it they could not be taxed, according to 
the Pollock case. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Flint decision is an intima- 
tion on the part of the court to the Jawmaking bodies of the 
United States that they niay enact an income-tax law, and I 
believe such a law will be upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

I wish to say that I have an abiding faith in the integrity of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I wish to take this 
opportunity of saying now that no profit and no good can come 
from attacking that distinguished body. [Applause.] I would 
rather believe that the planets would leave their courses than 
that the Supreme Court of the United States would depart 
from the path of duty. [Applause.] Whoever under this flag 
raises his voice against that department of our Government is 
no lover of our common country. [Applause.] 

I shall vote for this bill, and I believe that the apprehensions 
indulged in by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Jackson], who 
thinks that there may be something unconstitutional in it, are 
absolutely unwarranted. 

I wish, in closing, to call attention to the specific point de- 
cided in the Flint case. I think it will become apparent to 
everyone, regardless of whether or not he has practiced law, 
that the present tax is levied on a privilege, and that is the bare 
privilege of being a corporation. In this bill we are levying 
a tax on a privilege, and that is the privilege of doing a profit- 
able business. We have taken the liberty to define what we 
mean by “‘business.” In this very Flint case the Supreme Court 
has said that the intention of Congress as manifested by the 
language of the act is entitled to great consideration. I shall 
read from the report the exact point decided in the Flint case: 

The tax under consideration, as we have construed the statute, may 
be described as an excise upon ‘the Pegg ore privilege of doing business 
in a corporate aes. i. e., wi the advantages which arise from 
corporate or quasi corporate organization; or, when applied to insur- 
ance companies, for doing the business of such companies. 

The bill under consideration before us provides that who- 
ever enjoys the privilege of deriving from his vocation a sum 
in excess of $5,000 annually will be taxed to support the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and it will now become necessary 
for some gentlemen here to go forth and convince the people 
that it was wrong to quit levying tribute upon the tables of the 
American people by a tax on sugar and wrong to place the 
burden upon those whe are best able to bear it. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] said that this was 
a tax on industry. Three years ago he voted pointedly and 
directly for a tax on corporations that were engaged in industry. 
By what system of logic does he now deny the right of the 
Government to tax a rich man who enjoys a net income of more 
than $5,000 per annum, whether he derives it from industry 
or not? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the debate on the 
amendment I have pending be closed. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the gentleman’s amendment. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, then I ask unanimous 
consent that the debate on this amendment be closed in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent that debate on the pending amendment be closed 
in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, the opposition of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to this provision, as I under- 
stand it, is that if a man borrows $5,000 of a building and loan 
association or from any other source and invests it in a home, 
that will be taken into consideration and charged up to him as 
— income upon which, under this bill, he would have to pay 

xes. 

That proposition is without merit, as a reading of this bill 
shows, because if he borrows $5,000 and invests it in the build- 
ing of a home or the purchase of a home or in other business 
that is not a net income and would not come under the taxing 
provisions of this bill. 85 
Now, one other proposition. It has been urged here that the 
idle rich would escape the provisions of this bill and that the 
wealth of Carnegie and Rockefeller would escape taxation. 
That is a mistake. The rich idler is taxed under this bill, be- 
cause his capital is employed. Wealth is the subject of taxa- 
tion, profits made, and not the individual. The Rockefellers 
and the Carnegies have their money employed in business, not 
idle, and it will be taxed under the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of this bill. 

Under the provisions of this measure the idle rich, as has 
been charged, do not escape, but, on the contrary, must pay. 
Large holders of wealth may be idle, but their wealth is not. 
They keep it employed earning more money, and it is not the 
person who is taxed, but the earnings of his money. Many very 
rich persons are not employed, but their capital is kept busy all 
the time earning profits, and under this bill in all such cases 
they will be required to pay the tax provided for in this meas- 
ure. That is the object of the measure, and that is the feature 
which commends it to the favorable consideration of the people. 

I I am somewhat surprised at the position of gentlemen on that 
side when they say they are opposed to this bill because it 
would require the thrift of the country to be taxed, because it 
would require the business institutions of the country to pay a 
tax. What have you been doing all these years by your tariff 
legislation? You have been taxing every individual in this land 
to make a profit to the owners of the great industries of this 
country. By your tax laws, for every dollar you have derived 
in revenue to the Government you have collected from the 
pockets of the people $7 as an unearned profit to the owners 
of the great industries of this country. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] You have levied a tax upon every consumer in 
‘this country for the benefit of the Sugar Trust; you have levied 
a tax upon every farmer and mechanic in this country for the 
benefit of the Steel Trust. 

What is the difference between this tax which we propose and 
the one that you propose? We propose that this tax shall be 
levied and collected as revenue to the Government, and every 
dollar of it will go into the Treasury as revenue. Your policy 
has been to tax the people of this country, not for revenue, but 
as an unearned profit to the great protected industries of the 
country. This constitutes the distinction between the policy 
we propose by this measure and the one which your party has 
enforced for these many years it has been in power. The ques- 
tion therefore to be settled is, Shall we adopt a policy which 
raises revenue for the Government or one that raises revenue 
for private business? Shall the many be taxed to support the 
Government or the private business enterprises of a favored 
few? ‘This is the real issue, and the people fully realize the 
distinction. 

Upon this issue, my fellow Democrats, we can go to the coun- 
try and safely rely upon the sound judgment of the American 
people to indorse our position. And when gentlemen on the 
other side say that they welcome this issue in the coming 
campaign, I say to them, also, we are ready and will meet them 
in the forum and on the hustings to discuss this question before 
the American people between now and the 5th day of next No- 
vember, which day we long for, as it will usher in a great Demo- 
cratic victory achieved by the voters of this country in behalf 
of the Democratic Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt] says, if you 
want to raise revenue for the Government, why do you not put 
a stamp tax on bank checks? We are going to raise the money 
more equitably and fairly to the American people through this 
measure, by obtaining this revenue from those who are the 
better able to pay it. When a tax is placed on bank checks 
revenues are raised without reference to the amounts of the 


same, and its burdens are inequitably distributed and do not 
fall on those best able to bear them. Such an objection should 
always have consideration in the enactment of every revenue 
measure, and it will be observed this measure wisely escapes 
that objection, and this will commend it with great favor to 
the people of the country. They will approve this feature and 
indorse its manifest fairness. 

It taxes those who have heretofore escaped paying their pro- 
portion of taxes to support the Government. 

Mr. HILL. If you want to raise more money, why do you 
not increase the tax on rum and tobacco? 

Mr. CULLOP. In reply to the gentleman I would say these 
subjects will receive proper attention at the hands of the Denio- 
cratic Party, as it believes in the equalization of the burdens 
for the support of the Government. It also believes in taxing 
luxuries highest and necessities lowest, and it proposes to apply 
this rule in all taxation before it is through, and these items 
will receive proper attention at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. Under the order of the committee debate on this 
amendment is closed. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 1, strike out the words “ Provided, That no deduction 
shall be made for any amount paid out for new buildings, permanent 
improvements, or betterments, made to increase the value of any prop- 
erty or estate.” 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 35, noes 56. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, section 2, by adding the following: 

“And provided odes That the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to the ief Justice of the United States and the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States or to the judges of the inferior 
courts of the United States established by Congress.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment for 
the purpose of making this tax, if possible, come under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States. Article III, 
section 1, provides as follows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Su- 
preme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and in- 
ferlor courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall at 
stated times receive for their services a compensation, which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in office. 

It is hardly necessary to say that under the terms of this act 
Congress, which has fixed the compensation of these judges, now 
diminishes it by the amount which they will be compelled to 
contribute in the payment of this so-called tax from their sal- 
aries. This is in direct conflict with the plain terms of the 
Constitution. 

I offer this amendment also for the purpose of calling the 
attention of this House to the manner in which this bill has 
been drawn; to the absolute disregard of the Constitution and 
its requirements; to the carelessness with which its provisions 
have been thought out. This bill has been drawn in the nature 
of, if not with the name of, an income tax. But, Mr. Chairman, 
to draw a general income tax is a work that requires the most 
careful attention. It is a work to which should be given the 
best thought and attention. of the Members of this House. It 
should not be hastily framed as a political expedient. It should 
be carefully considered and carefully drawn, and the Members 
on this side of the House are ready to give that kind of care 
and attention to that work and to support such a bill when it 
shall be presented. But now to have this character of bill pre- 
sented with the provisions which gentlemen on that side must 
certainly recognize as not well considered, is not the work of 
statesmen or of Members who remember their obligations to 
their country in the passage of important legislation of this 
kind. 

If it shall be deemed by these gentlemen as necessary to act 
hastily, let me suggest to them that it would have been an easy 
matter fer them to have changed the phraseology of the present 
corporation-tax law by amending it to read 2 instead of 1 per 
cent that should be paid as a tax on the income of a corpora- 
tion, and they would have added $30,000,000 to the revenue of 
the country, and accomplished it in a way that the Supreme 
Court has already determined is absolutely constitutional. But 
these gentlemen who are so ready to use their invective and 
denunciation against these gigantic corporations when upon the 
floor of the House have nothing now to add by way of penalizing 
them when they have the opportunity so to do. It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that this amendment is necessary to correct a 
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feature of this bill where it has not been well and carefully 
considered. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer, 
but it occurs to me that it is rather amusing to listen to the 
speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER], who seems 
to think that this side of the House has illy considered this bill 
and other legislation of this character, and that he should see 
fit to suggest to this side of the House in the closing moments 
of debate how we might change the corporation law so as to 
get $30,000,000 more. It seems strange to me that the gentle- 
man should make the statement that this bill should not apply 
to the judges of the Supreme Court as to their salaries, and 
then argue to this House—and I take it he is a good lawyer— 
in the manner he does, but he is now talking politics himself. 
Then, when he makes the statement that Congress has no right 
to tax the judges of the Supreme Court and that it is taking 
away from their salaries, it occurs to me that Congress has 
as much right to tax the members of the Supreme Court as it 
has the man out in Iowa or Illinois. [Applause.] 

I do not look upon the salaries of the judges of the Supreme 
Court with such awe, nor do I look upon their occupying so high 
a place that the same law ought not to apply to them as to 
other people. They ought to be willing, and I judge they are, 
as great jurists as I believe them to be, to pay out of their 
salaries a just proportion for the support of this Government. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. This is not a tax on the amount of property, 
but under the terms of this act it applies to the income which 
they receive. Congress has fixed the income. Congress now by 
this act reduces the income and therefore they are deprived of 
the salary that the Constitution of the United States says shall 
not be diminished during their term of office. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I will say that in my judgment this 
does not decrease the salary of a judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States one cent. The statement might be made with 
equal force that we ought not to tax them on their homes in 
which they live for fear that it would reduce their salaries. 
The gentleman from Iowa surely does not contend that. We 
have a perfect right to tax the members of the Supreme Court 
who own houses in the city of Washington. That amount has 
to come out of their salaries to pay those taxes, and why should 
not Congress have the right to take from their salaries a por- 
tion of their income to pay their portion of the expenses of this 
Government? [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman allow me to call his at- 
tention to the proviso of the bill which directs the disbursing 
officers of the Government to “deduct and withhold the afore- 
said tax of 1 per cent” ? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. That is only the manner of collect- 
ing the tax; an administration provision of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for the 
bill, and wish to express my reasons therefor. Notwithstanding 
the statement to the contrary of gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, I deny that this is a partisan measure. For more than 
50 years the Republican Party has applied the principle which 
it is sought here to enforce, in so far as permitted by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, by this bill. In this House and in 
the Senate almost every man, both Republican and Democrat, 
has in various ways supported this principle. It is said that 
this bill is an attempt to impose an income tax in disguise. I 
shall not undertake to discuss that question, but if it was so, it 
would make little difference with my vote. I have always been 
in favor of an income tax as the fairest, the most just, and 
most equitable way of imposing taxation. [Applause.] I be- 
lieve that this bill is a step in that direction. It may be that it 
is a feeble and halting step, fettered as we possibly are by the 
decision of the Supreme Court; but nevertheless the trend of it 
is in the direction that a taxing system ought to go, namely, to 
place the burdens of the Government upon those who are best 
able to bear them. [Applause.] When this bill, if it should 
become an act, comes before the Supreme Court, the question 
must inevitably arise as to the validity of an income tax, and it 
is my desire, so far as I am concerned, that that question should 
again be submitted. I have never believed, and do not now be- 
lieve, that the decision in the Pollock case was correct, and it 
certainly was not in accordance with the prior decisions of the 
court which rendered it. Such being the case, considering the 
manner in which the court is now constituted, I believe that a 
different decision would be rendered, and I hope to see it ren- 
dered on this bill when submitted to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that the 
mission of the Democratic Party, through the Democratic ma- 
jority in this House, .is to restore in the Government a confi- 
dence now badly shattered; that that confidence has been shat- 
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tered in a large degree is evidenced by the presence in this 
Chamber of a Member of the Socialist Party. His membership 
in this House is a concrete expression of the dissatisfaction re- 
sulting from the widening gap between those who have and 
those who have not, and in contemplating that condition in our 
national affairs one is led to the conclusion that immense for- 
tunes have been made and amassed through a series of laws 
absolutely designed to build up great wealth in the hands of a 
few to the absolute impoverishment of millions of American 
citizens. [Applause.] There is no questioning the fact that 
the poor man never escapes taxation. It is an absolute impos- 
sibility for him to escape it. He constitutes the level upon 
which the weight of taxation rests, and the taxgatherer never 
fails to find him. The rich, with their devious methods of 
evasion, with their employed legal subtleties, with their ability 
to skip from State to State, find it easy to get away from the 
imposts that are levied for the support of government; and so 
in coming to the support of this bill the Democratic, majority 
rejoices in the opportunity to raise the burden of taxation from 
the shoulders of the many and to place a portion of that taxa- 
tion upon the shoulders of those well qualified and well able to 
sustain it. [Applause.] 

The great difference in fortunes has made discontent rife, 
and precipitated into the arena of political discussion wild 
and vague theories of government cunningly calculated to de- 
stroy its very foundations. We have to face the situation as 
we find it and to make laws in accordance with the Constitution, 
which will bring a better era of feeling and prove to the people 
that the Government is for all men and their welfare and not 
for the few. There is no need of any hysterical legislation; 
there is no need of any radical changes in our form of goy- 
ernment; but there is decided need for our present agencies of 
government, acting with impartiality and in accordance with 
the beliefs of the founders of this Government, to keep forever 
established the principle of equal opportunities for all, and 
special privileges to none. 

It has been said by the majority leader in this debate [Mr. 
Unperwoop] that the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1894 holding the income tax to be unconstitutional 
gave rise to a belief on the part of the people that the rich 
were exempt from the taxing power of Congress. How well 
founded that claim was is proved by the prophetie utterance of 
the now Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Justice White, who, at that time, in his dissenting opinion, 
called forcible attention to the fact that the majority of the 
court had by their decision overthrown— 


a long and consistent line of decisions, and denied to the legislative 
department of the Government the possession of a power conceded to it 
by aniversal consensus for 100 years, and which has been recognized 
by repeated adjudications of this court. 


He sounded a warning against the policy, then being enun- 
ciated by the court, which would reverse the past, make help- 
less the power of the Nation to raise revenue through a time- 
honored custom, especially in the hour of national danger, and 
implant in the hearts of the people a distrust not easily over- 
come. It is fitting to again quote his words and match the 
conditions of our day with what he said would come to pass. 


My inability to agree with the court in the conclusions which it has 
just expressed causes me much regret. Great as is my respect for 
any view by it announced, I can not resist the conviction that its 
opinion and decree in this case virtually annuls its previous decisions 
in regard to the powers of Congress on tbe subject of taxation, and is 
therefore fraught with danger to the court, to each and every citizen, 
and to the Republic. The conservation and orderly development of our 
institutions rests on our acceptance of the results of the st and 
their use as lights to guide our steps in the future. Teach the lesson 
that settled principles may be overthrown at any time, and confusion 
and turmoil must ultimately result. In the discharge of its functions 
of interpreting the Constitution this court exercises an august power. 
It sits removed from the contentions of political parties and the ani- 
mosities of factions. It seems to me that the accomplishment of its 
lofty mission can only be secured by the stability of its teachings and 
the sanctity which surrounds them. If the permanency- of its conclu- 
sions is to depend upon the personal opinions of those who from time 
to time may make up its membership it will inevitably become a 
theater of political strife and its action will be without coherence or 
consistency. There is no great principle about constitutional law, such 
as the nature and extent of the commerce power, or the currency power, 
or other powers of the Federal Government, which has not been ulti- 
mately defined by the adjudications of this court after long and earnest 
struggle. If we are to go back to the original sources of our political 
system or are to appeal to the writings of the economists in order 
to unsettle all these great principles, everything is lost and nothing 
saved to the people. 

The rights of every individual are guaranteed by the safeguards which 
have been thrown around them by our adjudications. If these are to 
be assailed and overthrown, as is the settled law of income taxation by 
this opinion, as I understand it, the rights of property, so far as the 
Federal Constitution is concerned, are of little worth. My strong con- 


victions forbid that I take part in a conclusion which seems to me so 
full of peril to the country. I am unwilling to do so, without reference 
to the question of what my personal opinion upon the subject might be 
if the question were a new one, and was thus unaffected by the action 
of the framers, the history of the Government, and the long line of de- 
cisions by this court. The wisdom of our forefathers in adopting a 
written Constitution has often been impeached upon the theory that the 
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interpretation of a written instrument did not afford as complete pro- 


tection to libe as would be ed under a constitution made up of 
the traditions of a free people. riting, it has been said, does not in- 
sure greater stability than tradition does, while it destroys flexibility. 
The answer has always been that by the foresight of the fathers the 
construction of our written Constitution was ultimately confided to 
this body, which, from the nature of its judicial structure, could always 
be relied upon to act with perfect m from the influence of faction 
and to preserve the benefits of consistent interpretations. The funda- 
mental conception of a judicial body is that of one = about by 
precedents which are binding on the court without rd to the per- 
sonality of its members. Break down this belief in judicial continuity 
and let it be felt that on great constitutional questions this court is to 
depart from the settled conclusions of its predecessors and to determine 
them all according to the mere opinon of those who temporarily fill its 
bench, and our Constitution will, in my * be bereft of value 
and become a most dangerous instrument to the rights and liberties of 
the people. 

[Applause.] 

In the same dissenting opinion he said: 


At the time Justice White delivered this dissenting opinion, 
so pregnant with meaning and significance, the court held the 
income tax to be unconstitutional because it levied a direct 
tax on the income from real estate and from municipal bonds. 
As to whether Congress could levy a tax on incomes derived 
from other sources the court were evenly divided, standing 
4 to 4. Acting upon a petition for a rehearing, the court, with 
a full bench of nine members, again held the tax to be uncon- 
stitutional by a vote of 5 to 4. Justice Jackson, who did not 
sit in the first case, sided with the four who had voted at the 
first hearing for the constitutionality of the tax upon incomes 
derived from other sources than that raised from real estate 
and municipal bonds. But one of the four who, in the first 
instance, had voted for the constitutionality of the tax went 
over to the other side, thereby giving a majority against the 
constitutionality of the tax, and causing the court to reverse the 
precedents of a century. Well may we ponder at this stage of 
our national life the words of Justice Harlan in his dissenting 
opinion : 

I have a deep, abiding conviction, which my sense of duty compels 
me to express, that it is not possible for this court to have rendered 
any judgment more to be regretted than the one just rendered. 

He called attention to the vast sums of money that had been 
raised to prosecute and bring the Civil War to a successful 
close through the instrumentality of an income tax, and that 
the court was now saying, in effect, that all of that money had 
been taken from the people in disregard of the Constitution. 

Citing Oliver Ellsworth, whom John Adams declared to be 
the firmest pillar of Washington's administration in the Senate, 
Justice Harlan recalled that great statesman’s words in the 
Connecticut convention of 1788, when he said: 

Wars have now become rather wars of the purse than of the sword. 
Government must, therefore, be able to command the whole power of 
the purse; otherwise a hostile nation look into our Constitution, 
see what resources are in the power of vernment, and calculate to 
go a little beyond us; thus they may obtain a decided superiority over 
us and reduce us to the utmost distress. A government whi can 
command but half its resources is like a man with but one arm to de- 
fend himself. 

Noting the special privilege that would be conferred upon the 
wealthy class of our population, he said: 

By its present construction of the Constitution the court, for the 
first time in ali its history, declares that our Government bas been 
so framed that in matters of taxation for its support and maintenance 
those who have incomes derived from the renting of real estate or from 
the leasing or using of tangible personal propert „ or who own in- 
vested personal property—bonds, stocks, and investments of whatever 
kind—have privileges than can not be accorded to those having incomes 
derived from the labor of their hands or the exercise of their skill or 
the use of their brains. 

To those who have a fear of the United States Supreme 
Court rejecting this proposed excise law as unconstitutional the 
words of Justice Brown in his dissenting opinion are timely: 

Congress ought never to legislate, in raising the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, in fear that important laws like this shall encounter the 


veto of this court 5 a change in its opinion or be crippled in 
great political crises by its inability to raise a revenue for immediate 
use. 


Justice Jackson in his dissenting opinion said. 


The practical operation of the decision is not only to disregard the 
Frese principles equality in taxation, but the further principle that 
the ‘imposition of taxes for the benefit of the Government the bur- 


dens thereof should be imposed upon those having most ability to bear 
them. This decision, in effect, works out a directly opposite result in 
relieving the citizens having the greater ability, while the burdens of 
taxation are made to fall most heayily and oppressively upon those 
having the least ability. 


The Republican Senator from Idaho [Wim11am E. BORAH], 
speaking in the United States Senate on May 3, 1909, said, in 
reviewing the history of the United States Supreme Court upon 
tLe constitutionality of the income tax: 


ais which preceded the Bullock case Al Judges sccupying. pincas spon 
years w. e Po case u occupying places upon 
that high tribunal had decided in favor of an income tax and of its 
constitutionality or had given such definition to the phrase “ direct 
tax” as would sustain an income tax. Against those 21 judges, in the 
whole history of the court, there have been but 5 judges during that 
entire peri who dissented. In other words, 5 judges alone the 
whole history of the 2 Court, from its organization to the pres- 
ent hour, have decided t an income tax was unconstitutional, while 
21 judges have written opinions or joined in opinions to the contrary. 
Amongst those who have taken the view that an income tax is con- 
stitu al and that a direct tax relates omg to land, capitation taxes, 
and taxes on improvements upon land are the elder Chase, Patterson, 
Iredell, Wilson, Chief Justice Chase, Nelson, Grier, Clifford, Swayne, 
Miller, Davis, Waite, Hunt, Strong, Bradley, Jackson, Brown, Harlan, 
White, and Ellsworth. Since the organization of that court every single 
writer upon constitutional law in America has adopted the view that a 
direct tax related alone to land and capitation taxes. 

The surest avenue to discontent among the masses of the 
people is the granting of special privilege to the few. How 
brilliant and foreeful and caustic was the dissection by the 
Republican Senator, John J. Ingalls, of the conditions that 
inspired his antagonism. Speaking in the Senate, on January 
14, 1891, of the distribution of wealth in the United States, he 
said: 

A table has been compiled for the purpose of showing how wealth 
in this country is distributed, and it is full of the most startling ad- 
monition. It has appeared in the magazines, it has been commented 
upon in this Chamber, it has been the theme of editorial discussion. It 
appears from this compilation that there are in the United States 200 
persons who have an 38 on wore a $20,000,000 9800 — 

undred persons possess 7 5 each, 1. possess 8 eac 
2,000 12885 $2,500,000 each, 6,000 persons possess $1,000,000 each, 
and 15,000 persons $500,000 each, making a total of 24,600 le 
who $36,250,000,000. Mr. President, it is the most appalling 
statement that ever fell upon mortal ears. It is, so far as the results 
of democracy as a social and political experiment are concerned, the 
most terrible commentary that ever was reported in the book of time; 
and Nero fiddies while Rome burns. It is thrown off with a laugh and 
a sneer, “as the froth upon beer" of our social and pojitical system. 
As I said, the assessed valuation recorded in the great national 
8 our credit is about $65,000,000,000. Our population is 
62,000, , and by some means, by some device, by some machination. 
by some incantation, honest or otherwise, by some process t can not 
be less than two-thousandth ges of our population have 
obtained possession—and have kept out of the penitentiary in spite of the 
means they have adopted to acquire it—of more than one-half of the 
entire accumulated weaith of the country. 

This is not the worst, Mr. President. It has been largely acquired 
by men who have contributed little to the material welfare of the coun- 
try, and by processes that I do not care in appropriate terms to de- 
scribe, by the wrecking of the fortunes of innocent men, wom and 
children, by juggle y, by bookkeeping, by financiering, by what the Sena- 
tor from Ohio calls “speculation,” and this process goes on with 
frightful and constantly accelerating rapidity. he entire industry of 


pone aes is passing under the control of organized and federated 
capital. 


In his essay on “The present distribution of wealth in the 
United States,” Charles B. Spahr, Ph. D., classified the wealth 
of the country according to the following table: 

The United States, 1890. 


, 000, 000, 000 


He concluded that seven-eighths of the families held but one- 
eighth of the national wealth, while one-eighth of the families 
held the remaining seven-eighths. In his classification of in- 
comes he found that more than five-sixths of the incomes of the 
wealthiest class are received by the 125,000 richest families, 
while less than one-half of the incomes of the working classes 
are received by the poorer 6,500,000 families. 

He sums up the situation by saying that one-eighth of the 
families in America receive more than half of the aggregate 
income and the richest 1 per cent receives a larger income than 
the poorest 50 per cent. 

In fact— 

He says— 
this small class of wealthy property owners receives from property alone 
as large an income as half of our people receive from property labor. 
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I do not believe that there is any greater proportionate dis- 
tribution of wealth among the masses of the people to-day than 
in 1890, and no doubt the same proportion of distribution ob- 
tains among the 18,000,000 families of to-day, and the estimated 
$150,000,600,000 of our national wealth. 

These figures are more eloquent than the speeches of states- 
men; they spell ee inequality, and unequal opportunity. 
They furnish fuel to the flame of discontent and dissatisfaction. 
They provoke a restless longing for a change in government. 
The people haye been bafiled in their legitimate desire for legis- 
lative and judicial expression of their civil needs. Let the 
Supreme Court say that this bill is constitutional—and we must 
remember that the President has expressed confidence in the 
ability of Congress to frame a constitutional measure—let its 
workings testify to the power of government to exact from the 
possessors of great fortunes a fair measure of the burden of 
taxation, and I venture the prophecy that the demand for the 
recall of judges will pass away, only to be remembered as an 
ephemeral expression of popular discontent. The spectacle of 
51 men possessing $3,295,000,000 and wielding a life-and-death 
influence upon our commercial life, and at the same time escap- 
ing the burdens of taxation is poorly calculated to sustain a 
profound faith in the Government. 

That conservative Republican statesman, Senator John Sher- 
man, whose name was connected with every great financial 
measure from 1860 to 1900, said in 1882: 

The public mind is not yet prepared to apply the key to a genuine 
revenue reform. A few years of further experience will convince the 
whole body of our people that a system of national taxes which rests 
the whole burden of taxation on consumption and not one cent on 

roperty or incomes is intrinsically unjust. While the expenses of the 
National Government are largely caused by the protection of property, 
it is but right to require property to contribute to their pa Wenk. it 
will not do to say that each person consumes in proportion to his 
means. This is not true. Everyone must see that the consumption of 
the rich docs not bear the same relation to the consumption of the poor 
as the income of the one does to the wages of the other. * As 
wealth accumulates this injustice in the fundamental basis of our sys- 
tem will be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 

Has the time not come to change the system of taxation so as 
to relieve consumption and make incomes stand their share? 

Why does the Republican Party fail to heed the warnings 
and admonitions of those who had prevision and cling instead 
to a system that enriches beyond the dreams of avarice a fay- 
ored few, with disastrous consequences to the great body of the 
people? 

Ex-President Roosevelt has declared himself on the subject 
in the following language: . 

When our tax laws are revised the question of an income tax and 
an inheritance tax should receive the careful attention of our legis- 
lators. In my judgment, both of the taxes should be part of our system 
of Federal taxation. 

Some people have expressed a fear as to the realization of a 
sufficient amount of money through the agency of an income 
tax. The successful operation of the tax in this country from 
1863 to 1873 may well dissipate any fears on that score. Be- 
ginning with $2,000,000 in 1863, it reached $73,000,000 in 1866, 
and in the period covered from 1865 to 1870 it realized in all 
ahout $285,000,000. It has been a source of steady income in 
Great Britain from 1842. In that country it was first imposed 
by Pitt in 1798 in order to meet the expenses of the French War. 
It was imposed with varying rates and exemptions in 1803, 
1805, and 1807. It was abolished in 1816 and reimposed by Sir 
Robert Peel on June 22, 1842, at the rate of 7d. in the pound on 
all incomes exceeding £150. In 1842 the tax produced about 
£5,000,000, and in 1909-10 the amount produced was £37,679,902, 
or about $180,000,000. 

If this bill becomes a law—and it has been drafted with a 
care to impress the court with its constitutionality—I believe it 
will inspire confidence in the Government and prove to the peo- 
ple that the great fortunes of the country must submit to the 
taxing power of Congress. Intrenched wealth can laugh at the 
storms of panics; sitting in luxury on the hilltops, it can com- 
placently look down on the multitude in the valley struggling 
for an existence. Would for the betterment of Democratic in- 
stitutions and the permanency of our Government that these 
great fortunes had not in so many instances been built up by 
the largesse of our tariff laws, wringing tribute from the masses 
for the enrichment of a few manufacturers. Would that the 
great fortunes of our country were not built upon watered 
stocks, which haye taken millions from a credulous public, 
duped by the engraver's art and printer’s ink in the form of 
gilded certificates frequently of about as much yalue as wall 


paper. 

This bill is a fitting complement to the free-sugar bill, which 
deprives the Treasury of $53,000,000 of revenue; this measure 
will give in its stead $60,000,000. The sugar bill relieves the 
consumer of a tax of 2 cents per pound on sugar; and this bill, 


taxing all incomes above $5,000 per annum made in business, 
will reach out to the fortunes of the Carnegies, the Rockefellers, 
the Morgans, the Vanderbilts, and their like, and teach their 
possessors, through its exactions and provisions, that men must 
contribute to the support of the Government whose departments 
and agencies protect their property and through whose protec- 
tion and, in many instances, the bounties of the Government 
those fortunes were acquired. 

The Democratic Party seeks to establish not only confidence 
in the Government by impressing upon the public mind the fact 
that wealth as well as poverty must bear its fair share of taxa- 
tion, but also seeks to reestablish through the decision of the 
Supreme Court the precedents of a century so unfortunately 
overthrown by the change of one jurist’s mind in 1895. 

Mr. CONNELL. Mr, Chairman, a few minutes ago the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the musical, 
though occasionally discordant and sometimes dramatic, leader 
of the minority, announced that it is no wonder that the busi- 
ness and industry of the country are well-nigh ‘paralyzed now. 
That was an emphatic and dominant note from the chorus of 
disaster which has been swelling and falling until it became 
the requiem of calamity, running all through this debate on that 
side of the House, 

But, come to think of it, the wonder is that there is not some 
truth in the wail of woe and that business has not long since 
been paralyzed and industry destroyed, for so long have the des- 
tinies of the Nation been in the hands of standpatters and 
minions of special privilege that it is like unto a miracle that 
anything at all remains out of the hands of a few favorites, 
as, indeed, nothing would have survived had it not been for the 
splended capacity and industry of the American people. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I rose that, out of the redundance of 
Democratic good will, I might help out the minority, and I 
know I can do so if they will but take my advice. Having 
leveled all the chimneys in the country, having quenched all the 
fires in everything but the fireflies, having broken all the staffs 
upon which we used to lean, having stopped all the locomotives 
and bedeviled all the bridges, not to speak of having silenced all 
the whistles from Maine to California—yes; having gone from 
one end of the country to the other; devastating and blasting 
with this Democratic legislation, which you all say can never be 
enacted into law, the hopes of humanity in general—I say, hav- 
ing done all this, let me give you an argument which will appeal 
to the intelligence of the Nation ever more strongly than any 
of the arguments which you have thus far presented. 


Look, Mr. Chairman, how the sun comes out in his regal glory 
to-day. See how the springtime is beginning to break upon us, 
flooding the world with its charms, and behold how its glints 
appear amid the varied colors of this historic ceiling. Hear the 
cardinal, blithe warbler of the budding year, as he sings in the 
parks around the Capitol, little recking his impending doom, 
for, Mr. Chairman, the spring will not spring, the buds will not 
blow, the leaves will not come out again. Ah, yes; and “the 
law will stop the blades of grass from growing as they grow” 
just so surely as we find truth and logic in the arguments that 
you have made against this bill. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Still, I give you this appealing issue, for you need it. You 
have left nothing that can be an issue of life and meaning but 
the weather. You have destroyed all else, [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Only a moment ago the mi- 
nority, led by the distinguished former Speaker of the House, 
Mr. Cannon, seemed to be uniting in the revised chant, “ What 
shall we do when the Democrats break the country up?” 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

During this debate you have pointed out that everything is 
wrong and that there is crimson catastrophe on all sides, so far 
as this mundane sphere is concerned. But there remain the 
heavens and what you have spared from the once bounteous 
earth. Look to these and sound the alarm, lest they, too, perish. 
Arise, ye patriots of calamity, and declare that the Democracy 
will put the universe out of order, lengthen the day, extend the 
night, dim the stars, tax the income of the man in the moon, and 
change our computation of time. [Applause and laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Appeal to the peopie and tell them that there will be no flow- 
ers on the hillsides, no daisies in the dells, and that the brook- 
lets will never more murmur their songs as they ripple down the 
mountain to the vale below. Tell them that the trees will no 
longer whisper in the twilight their romantic gossip of the 
glories of nature anywhere in these unhappy United States. 
Yes, tell them that the valleys will retain their snow and ice 
the whole year round as the result of Democratic success. 


[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] When you 
have done all this, you will haye an issue which can not fail to 
appeal to everybody, and it will be as logical, far more eloquent, 
and infinitely more poetic than any issue that you can ever coin 
again out of the ghostly memories of your past. In the 
meantime we must stick to our old issue, which, like the one I 
have just given you, will reach everybody beneath the flag and 
in the flying machines above it, namely, the high cost of living, 
and the mission of the Democracy to bring it down and relieve 
the masses of the burdens of unn taxation. It is an 
old-fashioned issue to be sure, but we shall stick to it, even 
though you go on proving in your own more or less comprehen- 
sive way that to give the people such relief will be to destroy 
and strike down all that now [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I have already addressed 
the House at some length upon this subject and did not intend 
to consume any more time, but in view of the fact that during 
this debate so much has been said to obscure the real issue 
before us, it seems to me that before voting we had better 
ascertain what we are yoting on. I hope even the eloquent 
poem which has just been recited on the birds and flowers and 
the weather may not blind our eyes altogether to the real 
question. : 

Throughout the course of this debate gentlemen have argued 
eloquently and learnedly in favor of an income tax, but the bill 
before us today is not an income tax. Gentlemen have argued 
ably and learnedly that the Supreme Court might modify or 
change the decision in the Pollock case should an income-tax 
bill be brought before them. But this is not an income-tax 
bill. What is this bill? It is an excise tax on the annual gains 
of partnerships and individuals from doing business. What is 
its object? It is to raise revenue. How much revenue? ‘The 
revenue made necessary by abrogating the duties in the sugar 
schedule. Gentlemen of the majority say that this bill will 
raise $60,000,000 of revenue. I do not believe that they have 
any idea it will. Certainly I do not believe that any reasonable 
man who examines the conditions can conceive this to be at all 
possible. It is perfect and absolute folly to say that there are 
in this country incomes of $6,000,000,000 a year, not earned by 
corporations, not earned from the bonds of States, counties, 
and municipalities, not earned by people haying an income of 
less than $5,000 a year. The statement is absurd upon its face. 
This bill can not raise $60,000,000 or even a fraction of that 
sum, even though it should be constitutional in every respect. 
I am willing to admit, so far as I am concerned, that this bill 
is constitutional in so far as it taxes business incomes. The 
question that will come before the court, if this bill should ever 
have to be construed, would be whether or not any given 
income taxed is in fact a business income. ‘There will be no 
other question before the court, and think, Mr. Chairman, of 
the interminable lawsuits that such a procedure would make 
necessary. I can not bring myself to believe that it is just in 
measuring the income of an individual to include with it in- 
comes which are not in any sense earned from business, as is 
provided in the case of corporations in the corporation-tax law. 
The two things seem to me essentially different. But whether 
that be true or not this bill is not justifiable either as a revenue 
measure or as a fair and well-considered system of taxation. 

The The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I presume that all taxes 
levied by civilized countries upon the citizens would be conceded 
without argument to be a burden upon the citizen; especially 
is this true of a tax such as the one proposed by this bill. The 
burden of taxes is one of the penalties the citizen pays for being 
civilized, or rather for the privileges and blessings he enjoys 
while living in a civilized community, and in the security of his 
protected rights of life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. The 
savage who dwells in a tent and is content with the simple 
life of a barbarian escapes these burdens. It is true we all 
complain more or less about the taxes we have to pay, but it 
has been my observation that when the taxpayers see the money 
collected from them honestly, intelligently, and economically 
expended in caring for the unfortunate, the education of the 
young, and the consistent improvement and development of the 
community, State or Nation, little complaint is heard. But 
it is the extravagant waste and needless expenditure of the 
money collected from the people by those intrusted with the 
control of public affairs that arouses the feeling of discontent, 
and as the burden grows heavier from year to year the masses 
become more and more dissatisfied and desperate. Revolution 
is the final climax and the glory of a hundred or a thousand 
years of national fame goes out in darkness; the historian 
closes his book and begins another chapter in the history of the 
human race. 
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It has been asserted that this bill is an unjust burden upen 
the energy and frugality of the citizen. All direct taxes levied 
upon the income or earning power of the citizen must neces- 
sarily be so, and I know of no principle in the field of taxation 
whereby the emulators of the fabled youth and his clarion 
motto can escape. It has been well said that the fathers of the 
Republic wrought wisely when they devised the scheme of in- 
direct taxation for the Government, reserving the method of 
direct taxation to the States. This is as it should be, in my 
judgment. However, I am not opposed to the principle of an 
income or excise tax levied by the Government in cases of 
emergency, and I think that the Government should have the 
unquestioned power and authority to make use of this method 
of raising revenue in time of war or other national calamity, 
and so believing, it was with pleasure, while serving as a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Senate, that I voted for the approval of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
which will forever put at rest the question of the Government's 
power and authority under the Constitution to levy and collect 
such a tax. Neither am I opposed to the principle of special 
taxation, and I earnestly advocated and voted for the enactment 
of the present inheritance-tax law in the State of Illinois. But 
I am just as emphatically opposed to the National Government 
making use of these methods of taxation in times of peace, and 
thereby usurping a power of taxation which should be reserved 
to the respective States. The State which I have in part the 
eset represent is, as has been well said, “an empire of 

The necessity for raising additional revenue is becoming 
greater each year in that great Commonwealth, and I assert, 
as one of her citizens, that the privilege of levying special taxes 
upon the wealth of the citizens should be reserved to the State, 
except in case of national emergency, when in such case Illinois 
will again, as she always has, cheerfully contribute of her sub- 
stance, and sons, if necessary, for the maintenance and per- 
petuity of our great Nation. It has been asserted on this floor - 
that we are now facing an emergency—a deficit in the National 
Treasury—which will result from the reduction of some 
$50,000,000 in the revenue by the passage of the free-sugar bill. 
This argument, in my judgment, is not sound, and I feel con- 
strained to say that by economical management of governmental 
affairs there will be no deficit, even with sugar on the free list; 
and, further, should such a thing be possible the field of internal 
revenue, which is the undisputed domain of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purposes of raising revenue, has scarcely been 
touched, and the possibilities of the same are unknown, but 
evidently so rich that there can be no possible danger of the 
Government coming to want for needed revenue for ages yet 
to come. I am fully aware of the value of this piece of legis- 
lation as a campaign argument. The wonderful possibilities 
of the demagogue on the stump eloquently and dramatically 
portraying the misfortune and injustice of the humble citizen 
and his wonderful sympathy for him and what he would do 
“to the idle rich” would be no small thing. But, gentlemen 
of the committee, we are not legislating simply for the purpose 
of campaign arguments, but should in all our efforts be guided 
by what seems to us to be right. As I said before, I am not 
opposed to the principle involved in this bill or in special taxa- 
tion levied upon th% more fortunate of our citizens. But were 
it in my power to prepare a bill, I would make it more general 
than this and graduate it as the wealth of the citizen increased. 
But, feeling that this form of taxation should be forever re- 
served to the States, except in case of national emertency, I 
am opposed to the enactment of this law, believing that the 
respective States have greater burdens to bear than the Na- 
tional Government. I therefore have no hesitancy in voting 
against this measure. [Appluase.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, every time the effort is made 
in this House to reduce the tariff tax upon the people the Re- 
publican side of this House presents the argument of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the measure, and every time that party gets 
the opportunity it increases the tax burden of the people. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Now, when the Democratic 
majority, speaking for the American people, undertakes to place 
the Government tax up those most able to bear it, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Hint] comes forward with the 
Spanish-American war-tax scheme. That tax was paid by the 
people who were least able to pay it. [Applause.] The gentle- 
man from Connecticut wants the stamp-tax law reenacted. Mr. 
Chairman, every poor man who had a few dollars in the bank 
had to pay the stamp tax every time be drew out a small sum 
of money. The poor man in distress who had to borrow money 
and give his note for it had to pay the stamp tax; the poor man 
who mortgaged his home or his farm or his crop or his horse or 
anything else had to pay a stamp tax; and when he finally lost 
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his home he had to pay the tax on the stamps that went upon 
the deed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Alabama be given five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. Under the order 
of the House two hours having been devoted to debate under 
the five-minute rule, in pursuance of the further order of the 
House the committee will now rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose and the Speaker resumed the 
ehai 


r. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union has had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 21214, and has directed me to report the 
bill to the House with the recommendation that the bill do 
pass with an amendment. There is also an amendment pending 
to the bill which has not yet been acted upon. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the previous 
question is considered as ordered on the bill and amendments. 
The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, section 2, by adding the following: 

“And provided further, That the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to the Chief Justice of the United States and the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or to the judges of the inferior 
courts of the United States established by Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, i 12, z ad 
tua toe pase, Weta 1 2 out the word “ gross” and insert - 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
amended bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER., The gentleman from Alabama and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois both demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 253, nays 40, 
answered “present” 6, not voting 97, as follows: 


YEAS—253. 
Adair Davenport Hay Moore, Tex. 
Davidson Hayden Morrison 
Aiken, S. C. Davis, Minn. a Morse, Wis. 
Ainey Davis, W. Va Heflin loss, Ind. 
ie 2 Denver ott 
Alexander Dickinson Helm Mardock 
Nen Difenderfer Hensley Murray 
Anderson, Minn. Dixon, Ind. Holland Necley 
Anderson, Ohio Donohoe Houston Nelson 
3 remus Howard orris 
Ashbr Doughton Howland Nye 
Austin Driscoll, D. A. Ga. O’Shaunessy 
Barchfeld Dupré Hughes, N. J. ett 
Barnhart Dyer Hughes, W. Va. Page 
Bartlett Edwards all Parran 
Bathrick Ellerbe Humphreys, Miss. Patton, Pa. 
Bell, Ga. h Jacoway Pepper 
Blackmon Evans Johnson, Ky. Pickett 
hne Faison Johnson, 8. C. Porter 
Booher Farr Jones Post 
Bowman Fergusson Kendall Pou 
Broussard Ferris Kennedy Powers 
Brown Finle Kent Pray 
Buchanan Floyd, Ark, Kinkaid, Nebr. Prouty 
Bulkley Focht Kinkead, N. J. Rainey 
Burke, S. Dak. Foss Kitehin Raker 
Burke, Wis. Foster, III. Konop Randell, Tex. 
urleson Fowler — Ransdell. La. 
Burnett Francis Korbly Rauch 
Byrnes, S. C. Laff Redfield 
Byrns, Tenn. Garner La Follette Rees 
8 Garrett Lamb Reilly 
Cam George Langley Roberts, 
Candler Glass Lee, Ga. Roberts, Ney. 
Cantril Godwin, N.C. Lee. Pa. Roddenbery 
Carlin, G Lenroot Roden 
Carter Goodwin, Ark. Lever Rouse 
Catlin Gray Lindbergh bey 
Clayton Green, Iowa Lin Rucker, Mo, 
Cline Gregg, Tex. Lloyd ussell 
Collier Hamilton, Mich. Lobeck Sabath 
Connell Hamilton, W. Va. McCoy Saunders 
Conry Hamlin McGuire, Okla. ully 
Cooper Hammond eHar 
Covington Hanna “fh Shackleford 
Cox, Ind. Hardwick McLaugh. oamp 
Cox, Ohio Hard; adden Sherley 
Crago Harrison, Miss. Maguire, Nebr. herw: 
Cravens Ha .I. Martin, 0 Simmons 
aop Hau iller Sims 
ugherty Hawley Moon, Tenn. Sisson 


Slayden Stephens, Nebr. ‘Townsend Willis 
Slemp Stephens, Tex. Tribble Wilson, III. 
Sloan Stevens, Minn. Turnbull Wilson, N. Y. 
Small Stone Tuttle Wilson, Pa. 
Smith, J. M. Sweet Underhill Witherspoon 
Smith, Saml. W. Switzer Underwood Woods, lowa 
Smith, Tex. Taggart Volstead Young, Kans. 
Sparkman Talbott, Md Warburton Young, Mich. 
Stanley Talcott, Watkins Xoung, Tex. 
Stedman Taylor, Ala Webb The Speaker 
Steenerson Taylor, Colo Wedemeyer 
Stephens, Cal. Taylor, Ohio hite 
Stephens, Miss. Thomas Wickliffe 
NAYS—40. 
Browning Fordney Howell Needham 
Calder Gardner, Mass, 3 Wash. Payne 
Cannon Gardner, N. J. Knowlan Plumley 
Crumpacker ‘Gillett Lawrence yburn 
Currier Greene, Mass. Longworth Sterling 
Danforth Harris Loud Sulloway 
Dodds Har McKenzie Uson 
Draper Henry, Conn Malby Towner 
Driscoll, M. E. H s Mann Utter 
Fairchild Mondell Wider 
š ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—6. 
Bates Flood, Va. Jackson Kahn 
Burgess Gallagher 
NOT VOTING—97. 
Dwight Lafean Olmsted 
Andrus Estopinal Langham Palmer 
Anthony Fields Legare Patten, N. Y. 
Ayres Fitzgerald Levy Peters 
Bartholdt Fornes Lewis Prince 
Bani E: Fuller” VE Littlen 4 Richardso 
erger er age n 
Bingham Goeke hon Riordan 
Borland G 1 Robinson 
Bradley Gould McCreary Rothermel 
Brantle, Graham McDermott Rucker, Colo, 
Burke, Pa. Grose, Pa, MeGilicuddy 8 
Butler G cHenry Smith, Cal. 
Gudger McKinley Smith, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. Guern. MeMorran 
Claypool Hamill Macon Stack 
urle Honey, Tex. Martin, S Dak, Taper 
enry, artin, aye 
8 Hinds att Thistlewood 
Dalzell obson Mays Vreeland 
De Forest Hubbard Moon, Pa. eeks 
Dent James Moore, Pa, 1 
Dickson, Miss. Kindred Mo; Wood, N. J. 
Dies Konig Oldfield 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 
The name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri was called, and he voted 
“aye,” as above recorded. é 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. BUTLER. 
Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRADLEY. 
Mr. Puso with Mr. McMorran. 
Mr. Rronůbax with Mr. ANDRUS. 
Until further notice: 
. SHEPPARD with Mr. Bares. 
. CLARK of Florida with Mr. LANGHAM. 
. Mays with Mr. THISTLEWOOD. 
. Hixnps with Mr. GOULD. 
. MoGriricuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
. McDermorr with Mr. PRINCE. 
. OLDFIELD with Mr. BINGHAM. 
. GALLAGHER with Mr. FULLER. 
„ ROTHERMEL with Mr. GRIEST. 
. Maner with Mr. DE Forest. 
Hopson with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
Firzceraip with Mr. COPLEY. 
. Macon with Mr. Surrn of California. 
„ Larrieron with Mr, DWIGHT. 
. Dent with Mr. ANTHONY. 
„ LITTLEPAGE with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
. BEALL of Texas with Mr. Cary. 
. BRANTLEY with Mr. DALZELL. 
„Fires with Mr. Curry. 
. Gupeer with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 
. CLAYPOOL with Mr. HEALD. 
. Henry of Texas with Mr. MOKINLEY. 
. Koxprep with Mr. Martin of South Dakota. 
. PALMER with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 
. CURLEY with Mr. VBEELAND. 
. Perers with Mr. MATTHEWS. 
. Surra of New York with Mr. VREELAND. 
. Sutzer with Mr. Woop of New Jersey. 
. Lewis with Mr. SPEER. 
. GOLDFOGLE with Mr. LAFEAN. 
. GOEKE with Mr. HUBBARÐ, 
Mr. James (for income-tax bill) with Mr. McOarn (against 


income-tax bill). 
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Mr. Dies (for income-tax bill) with Mr. Kaun (against in- 
come-tax bill). 

Until noon, March 20: 

Mr. Froop of Virginia with Mr. OLMSTED. 

Until March 20: 

Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Greca of Pennsylvania (for income-tax bill) with Mr. 
McCreary (against income-tax bill). 

Commencing March 11 and ending April 2: 

Mr. Burcess with Mr. WEEKS. 

Until April 5: 

Mr. THAYER with Mr. Ames. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWoop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN REGISTERS FOR SEAGOING VESSELS. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for filing views of the minority on 
the bill (H. R. 16692) to provide American registers for sea- 
going vessels, and so forth, be extended for seven legislative 
days (H. Rept. 405, pt. 2). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the time for filing the views of the 
minority on H. R. 16692 be extended for seven legislative days. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PUBLICITY OF CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGNS, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to renew the request I 
made a few moments ago to which the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BARTLETT] objected. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] 
asks unanimous consent to print in the Recozp—— 

j 7 — BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ec eee * 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia will wait until 
the Chair states the question. The gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Lioyp] asks unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
certain forms, which were agreed upon between him and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], as to certain affidavits 
touching the expenses of the candidates for Congress before 
nomination and after nomination and before and after elec- 
tion, and to- extend his remarks. Coupled with that was the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois to amend by ordering 
the Clerk to print these forms for the candidates for Congress, 
sitting Members, and others. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to say that I do not think this will do any good, 
yet I do not think it will do any harm. I have examined the 
papers, prepared, I am informed, by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Liroyp] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
and as there seems to be some desire on the part of the Members 
of the House to have the matter disposed of in the way in which 
it has been requested to be acted upon by both the gentleman 
from Missouri and the gentleman from Illinois, while I do not 
withdraw any suggestions I may haye made with reference to 
the matter, I do not feel inclined to press my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, after conference with several 
Members of the House, I have taken it upon myself to confer 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the minority 
leader, about the form of statement which is required to be 
made by each candidate for Congress. Under the existing law 
every candidate who receives a nomination and is yoted upon 
at the election is required to make four statements. The first 
one must be filed in the office of the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, D. C., not more than 15 days and 
not less than 10 days next before the primary election or nomi- 
nating convention. The law directs what kind of statement 
shall be made by such candidate. The gentleman from Illinois 
and myself have agreed upon a form which we offer for use by 
each candidate if he desires it. We have no intention to make 
the use of this form mandatory. Every individual, of course, 
is expected to construe the law for himself and to file a state- 
ment in accordance with the law as he understands it. 

We submit, however, a form for use prior to the nomination 
as follows: 

(To be filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C., not less than 10 or more than 15 ys before the date 
of the primary election or nomina convention. 

The depositing of this statement in a regular post office, peer es to 


the Clerk of the House of Representatives, duly stamped and r 
— n the time aboye required, is a sufficient filing of the state- 
men 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF CANDIDATE FOR NOMINA- 
TION FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS. 


(For filing before primary election or nominating convention.) 


I hereby certify that the following is a full, correct, and itemized 
statement of all moneys and things of value received by me or by 
anyone for me with my knowledge and consent from any source, together 
with the names of all those who have furnished the same in whole or in 

„ in aid or support of my candidacy for the nomination for 
epresentative In the Congress of the United States from the 
congressional district of the State of Mat the primary election 
— 5 to be held in said district on the day 
00 $ yiz: 

Also, that the following is a true and itemized account of all moneys 
and things of value given, contributed, expended, , or promised 
me, or by my a; t, representative, or other person for or in my behalf 
with my knowledge or consent, together with the names of those to 
whom such gifts, contributions, payments, or promises were made for 
the purpose of procuring my nomination at such primary election 
(bomlas convention), not including any money expended by me to 
meet and discharge any assessment, fee, or charge made or levied upon 
candidates by the laws of the State in which I reside or for my neces- 
Sary personal expenses incurred for myself alone for travel, subsistence, 
Stationery, postage, of writing or printing (other than in newspapers), 
and distributing letters, circulars, and posters, or for telegraph and 
telephone service, viz: 


(Signature of candidate) 


(Address) 


y MES 

, being duly sworn, deposes (affirms) and says that the 
foregoing is a true and correct statement of his candidacy for nomina- 
tion for Congress and of all the receipts and expenditures aid or sup- 
port of his candidacy as therein above set forth. 


Subscribed and sworn to (affirmed) before me this — day of 
A. D. 1912. 
LSEAL.] 

MEMORANDUM : The above statement must be verified by oath or afir- 
mation of the candidate before an officer in the district in which he is 
a candidate for Representative, unless such candidate shall be in attend- 
ance upon Con as m Member thereof, in which case he may verify 
his statement the District of Columbia. 


NOMINATION FOR CONGRESS. 
Statement of receipts and expenses of 
Primary or convention, , 1912. 
Mailed , 1912. 
Received and filed 1012. 


The next statement which is required to be filed by any per- 
son who is a candidate for the nomination for Congress must 
be filed within 15 days after the primary election or nominating 
convention. This statement must be filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, D. C., and is a little 
different in form from that which is required in the first state- 
ment. The gentleman from Illinois and myself submit herewith 
as a suitable form for use by the candidate, in our judgment, 
the following: 


(To be filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C., within 15 days after the date of the primary election or 
nominating convention. The depositing of this statement in a regular 
post office, directed to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, duly 
stamped and registered, within the time above required, is a sufficient 
filing of the statement.) 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITUBES OF CANDIDATE FOR NOMINA- 
TION FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS. 


(For filing after primary election or nominating convention.) 


I hereby certify that the following is a full, correct, and itemized 
statement of all moneys and things of value-received by me or by anyone 
for me with my knowledge and consent from any source, not included 
in the statement heretofore filed by me with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, together with the names of all those who have fur- 
nished the same in whole or in part, in aid or support of my candidacy 
for the nomination for Representative in the Congress of the 
United States from the congressional district of the State of 
——_, at the primary election — convention) to be held in 
said district on the day of „ 1912, viz: 


Also, that the following is a true and itemized account of all moneys 
and things of value given, contributed, expended, used, or promised by 
me, or by my agent, representative, or other person for or in os be- 
half with my knowledge or consent, not included in the statement here- 
tofore filed by me with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, to- 
gether with the names of those to whom such gifts, contributions, pay- 
ments, or promises were made for the purpose of procuring my nomina- 
tion at such primary election (nominating convention) not Including 
any money expended by me to meet and discharge any assessment, fee, 
or charge made or levied upon candidates by the laws of the State in 
which reside or for my necessary personal expenses incurred for 
myself alone, for travel, subsistence, stationery, postage, or writing or 
printing (other than in newspapers), and distributing letters, circulars, 
and posters, or for telegraph and telephone service, viz: y 


„that the following is a correct summary of the statement made 
and filed by me with the Clerk of the House of Representatives prior 
to said primary election (nominating convention) as required by law, 
viz: 5 


——. — district 
of 


Also, that the following is a correct statement of every promise or 
pledge made by me or by anyone for me with my knowledge and con- 
sent or to whom I have given authority to make such promise or pledge 
relative to the appointment or recommendation for 8 of any 

rson to any position of trast, honor, or profit, either in a county, 

tate, or the Nation, or in any political subdivision thereof, or in any 
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rivate or corporate emplo: rocuring the 
aot of such person or of any person In my e ee as 8 


t, for the purpose of 


* 
together with the names, addresses, and occupation of the respective 
persons to whom such N or pled; have been made, and a de- 
scription of the respec positions rela to which such promises or 
pledges have been made, viz: 


(Cross out if promise has been made.) 


1 further certify that no promise or pledge has been made by me, or 
by anyone for me with my knowledge or consent or to whom I have 
san authority to make such promise or pledge, relative to the appoint- 
ment or recommendation for appointment of any person to any position 
of trust, honor, or profit, either in a county, State, or the Nation, or in 
any political subdivision thereof, or in any private or corporate employ- 
ment, for the purpose of procuring the support of such person or any 
person in my candidacy as aforesaid. 

(Signature of 8 5 


ess) — — 
ss: 
< , being duly sworn, deposes (affirms) and s that the 
foregoing is a true and correct sta ent of his candidacy for nomina- 


tion for Congress and of all the receipts and expenditures and promises 
or pledges relative to nt Amma in aid or support of his candidacy 
us therein above set forth. 


Subscribed and sworn to (affirmed) before me this ——— day of : 5 
A. D. 1912. 
[SRAL] 


Mex.: The above statement must be verified by oath or affirmation of 
the candidate before an officer in the district in which he is a candidate 
for Representative, unless such candidate shall be in attendance upon 
Congress as a Member thereof, in which case he may verify his state- 
in the District of Columbia. 

(Backing.) 
NOMINATION FOR CONGRESS. 

Statement of receipts and expenses of —, —— district 

Primary i 12. 

FFF 

Received and „1913. 

Both the statement which is required to be filed before the 
primary -election or nominating convention and ‘the statement 
which is required to be filed after the primary election or nomi- 
nating convention must be sworn to or affirmed before an officer 
who is authorized to administer oaths under the laws of the 
State in which the candidate resides and shall be sworn to or 
affirmed by the candidate in the district in which he is a candi- 
date for Representative in Congress. If, however, at the time of 
said primary election or nominating convention said candidate 
shall be in attendance upon the House of Representatives asa 


men 


Member thereof he may, at his election, verify said statement 


before any officer authorized to administer oaths in the District 
of Columbia. , 

The law further provides that the depositing of either of said 
statements in a regular post office, directed to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, duly stamped and registered, within 
the time required herein shall be deemed a sufficient filing of 
any such statement under any of the provisions of this act. 

The law provides also that no candidate for Representative 
in Congress shall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise, or 
cause to be given, contributed, expended, used, or promised, in 
procuring his nomination and election any sum in the aggregate 
in excess of the amount which he may lawfully give, contribute, 
expend, use, or promise under the laws of the State in which he 
resides. Provided, that no candidate for Representative in Con- 
gress shall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise any sum in 
the aggregate exceeding five thousand ($5,000) dollars in any 
campaign for nomination and election. 

The publicity act further provides that no money that may 
be expended by any candidate to meet and discharge any as- 
sessment, fee, or charge made or levied upon candidates by the 
laws of the State in which he resides, or for his necessary 
personal expenses, incurred for himself alone, for travel and 
‘subsistence, stationery and postage, writing or printing—other 
than in newspapers—distributing letters, circulars, and posters, 
and for telegraph and telephone service, shall be regarded as an 
expenditure within the meaning of this section, nor shall it be 
considered any part of the sum herein fixed as the limit of 
expense and need not be shown in the statement required to be 
filed. 

The statute directs that no candidate for Representative in 
Congress shall promise any office or position to any person, or to 
use his influence or to give his support to any person for any 
office or position for the purpose of procuring the support of 
such person, or any person, in his candidacy. 

I ‘have called attention to the provisions of the publicity act 
as far as they are applicable to the statement which is re- 
quired to be made immediately preceding the primary election 
or nominating convention, and the statement required to ‘be 
made after the primary election or nominating convention, and 
I hope that these suggestions may be of use and profit to the 
membership of this House. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 
By unanimous consent, leaves of absence were granted 
To Mr. Hrxps, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
- To Mr. Heap, for five days, on account of illness, 
To Mr. Brown, for one week, on account of illness in family, 
To Mr. Morntson, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
RIVERS AND HARBORS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for consideration of House bill 21477, being a 
bill entitled “A bill making appropriation for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes“; and pending that I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to one hour, one- 
half to be controlled by myself and one-half by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LAWRENCE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 21477, and pending that asks unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to one hour, one half to 
be controlled by himself and the otber half by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lawrence]. Is there objection to the 
request for general debate? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The question is on the motion that the House resolve 
3 into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

The motion was agreed to. ` 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H, R. 21477, the rivers and harbors appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Rarney in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 21477. A bill making appropriation for the construction, — . — 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mons consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope not to consume all 
of the time that has ‘been reserved ‘to me, and I will ask that I 
may proceed without interruption until I have made the brief 
‘statement that I propose to make touching the provisions in the 
‘bill, when I will be glad to reply to any questions that Members 
may wish ‘to ask concerning the measure. 

The ‘bill carries $26,262,52050 in cash and authorization, 
which is the smallest aggregate of any similar measure brought 
into ‘this House since that of 1894. The bill of that year, as 
introduced, carried $9,431,689.56, but that of 1896, the largest 
up to that time in the history of the country, reached the sum 
of $62,051,000. From then on they range in amounts all the 
way from $83,816,138, carried by the bill of 1907, the largest 
ever considered by ‘this body, down to $31,409,224, the aggre- 
gate of that of 1911. 

The conservatism which resulted in the small amount carried 
by this bill was made advisable, in the opinion of the committee, 
on account of Treasury conditions and a consequent desire to 
keep the aggregate down to the lowest amount possible, at the 
same time providing adequate funds to carry on the various 
projects demanding attention until the next river and harbor 
bill shall have been enacted into law, and was made possible 
by reason of the policy of annual bills inaugurated two 


years ago. > 

Under that system it is in most cases only necessary to appro- 
priate an amount sufficient to maintain the work, in case of 
maintenance, or to prosecute a project under way for a year. 
Sometimes, as in the present instance, only for a period of eight 
or nine months. At the same time it enables the engineers the 
better ‘to estimate the amount necessary to prosecute the work 
on a project for the ensuing year and to furnish a safe guide to 
the committee in the consideration of a bill. Such estimates 
were made by the engineers and were followed by the committee 
in the preparation of the pending measure, their advice being 
freely sought wherever doubts arose in the minds of the com- 
mittee during its deliberations. In only a few instances have 
the recommendations for cash appropriations made by the engi- 
neers been increased. In these few cases the increase was made 
necessary on account of changed conditions, the committee 
ascertaining that for one cause or another the estimates, as 
furnished by the engineers, were too small. Among these few 
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are the Delaware River below Philadelphia; St. Johns River, 
Fla.; and Winyah Bay, S. C. But we have not in any case 
exceeded the cash estimates and authorizations combined where 
continuing contracts were recommended, of which there are 
quite n number in the Book of Estimates, 

It will be seen, however, that there is only one provided for 
in this bill, and that for the Ohio River. It was declared in 
the bill of 1910, when the 9-foot project for the Ohio River was 
finally adopted, that the improvement should be completed in 
12 years—meaning, as I understand, that at least the appro- 
priations for its completion should all be made within that 
time—and although the engineers had recommended for this 
bill a cash appropriation of $3,200,000, they further suggested 
an authorization of $5,300,000. But after consultation the 
committee found that, without any detriment to the work or 
the plan for its completion within the time fixed in the act of 
1910, they could easily get along with an authorization, in 
addition to the cash recommendation, of $2,200,000, which we 
have given. I wish it distinctly understood, however—and in 
saying this I but voice the sentiment of the entire committee— 
that in thus reducing the amount recommended for contract au- 
thorization we did not intend to abandon the plan for the com- 
pletion of this great work within the time specified. 

In fixing the amount for each item, whether relating to an 
existing or n new project, the committee has had in mind the 
fact that only eight or nine months will elapse before another 
bill will be presented and enacted into law, which must be 
done not later than the 4th of March of next year, when addi- 
tional funds can and doubtless will be provided for each un- 
completed project or such as can not be completed with funds 
heretofore authorized. Then, too, projects not now considered, 
whether on account of the necessity for conservatism in the 
matter of appropriations or for other reasons, may be again 
presented to the committee and through it to Congress. 

We have not considered favorably all the projects that have 
been heretofore submitted to Congress or to this committee. 
When we began the preparation of this bill we found something 
like 185 new projects awaiting consideration by the committee 
and by Congress, the whole aggregating something like 
$65,000,000. Of this number we have only taken care of 54 in 
the pending measure, but the amount inyolyed is much more 
than the aggregate of those remaining, some 85 in number. 
That is to say, while we have considered favorably only a little 
more than one-third of the relatively recent projects now before 
Congress, the amount recommended to complete the 54 adopted 
constitutes nearly two-thirds of the whole. We have, for in- 
stance, adopted projects the appropriations for which, however, 
are small, amounting to something like $41,000,000, leaving only 
about $24,000,000 now before Congress yet to be considered. 

In selecting those embraced within the bill we have been 
governed entirely by the urgency and relative importance of 
the projects considered from the standpoint of the commerce, 
either present or prospective, to be accommodated, and believe 
that we have made few, if any, mistakes. Certainly I may 
assure this body that the committee has endeavored to select 
wisely, intending, of course, to give further consideration to the 
projects omitted from the present measure in the preparation 
of the next bill. In the consideration of this, as in those which 
have preceded it, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors have 
treated each individual project alone upon its merits without 
regard to section, locality, or outside pressure of any kind. 

And right here it may not be improper to advert to criticisms 
leveled at the River and Harbor Committee and at Congress, 
not so frequently of late, however, as in years gone by, that 
these bills are pork-barrel measures; that the log-rolling ele- 
ment enters into their consideration. This charge, whenever or 
wherever made, is entirely unjust and without foundation. No 
project has ever been adopted within the range of my experience 
and observation as a member of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, covering a period of 16 years, for any other reason than 
that of the commercial advantages to accrue to the country from 
the doing of the work called for in the project considered. 
[Applause.] And, Mr. Chairman, during this time we have pro- 
vided for hundreds of projects, involving an expenditure of 
$323,000,000 and ranging all the way from those of greater 
magnitude, like the harbors of New York and Boston and long 
stretches of river like the Mississippi and the Ohio, to small 
streams and less pretentious harbors; but whether great or 
small the only thought has been the commerce to be benefited by 
the money appropriated or authorized. If, incidentally, Mem- 
bers were pleased or constituencies gratified, so much the better; 
but these considerations did not, and have not, influenced us in 
the adoption of projects or in determining the amounts appro- 
priated therefor. Let me further say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have done the best we could in the selection of the items which 
have gone into this bill and in fixing the amounts appropriated 
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or authorized, and if there is anyone who sees, or think he sees, 
ground for criticism now is the time to raise his voice or else 
hereafter hold his peace. We trust we are able to defend suc- 
cessfully every item in this bill, and invite the closest scrutiny 
of any and all its provisions, [Applause.] 

Still another criticism of river and harbor bills has been that 
small streams and insignificant harbors are cared for and money 
unwisely spent thereon. In the first place, I want to say that 
in none of the bills to which I have referred have the amounts 
appropriated for such projects been large, but in each case the 
commerce to be benefited has amply justified the expenditure. 
There are purely intrastate rivers—indeed, streams wholly 
within a single county—which accommodate commerce originat- 
ing on or near their banks and which is carried on their waters 
to railroad terminals or to the ocean and thence to other States, 
and even to far-distant lands. These are as much interstate 
streams and are as much entitled, under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, to Federal aid and care as though they 
traversed half a dozen or a dozen States. Then, too, in point 
of commercial importance they compare favorably with many 
of these longer and more pretentious streams. Some of them, 
considering the relative cost of improvement, are even of more 
importance, carrying—in proportion to the money expended on 
them—many times the commerce borne on the larger and 
longer streams. 

There is yet another criticism, not so often used nowadays, 
still occasionally suggested, that the States represented on the 
committee are better treated than those not so represented; 
that the former get the larger amounts of appropriations recom- 
mended by the committee. The latter statement is perhaps 
true, but if so it is because their commercial importance justifies 
the consideration given them. There are 19 States directly 
represented on this committee. These constitute a little more 


than one-third of the States of the Union, but they have at least - 


three-fourths of our coast line, more than three-fourths of the 
harbors and mileage of the navigable rivers, as also 90 per cent 
of the water-borne commerce of the country. So that, if they 
receive more they are entitled to more, and deserve all the at- 
tention given them. 

The measure contains 261 items of appropriation. Of these, 
102 are for the continuation of work on existing projects, 54 
for new projects, and 105 for maintenance. For the 102 exist- 
ing projects the bill carries $20,588,000; for the new, $4,477,- 
070.50; and for maintenance, only $1,197,450. I say only $1,197,- 
450, because, in my judgment, this is a small sum for that pur- 
pose, and makes a very creditable showing. Indeed, it speaks 
eloquently for the skill and ability of the engineers under whose 
direction the rivers and harbors of this country have been im- 
proved, at an expenditure up to the present time of more than 
$627,000,000. The engineering skill which during more than 
three-quarters of a century could expend that large sum of 
money on the improvement of the waterways of this country 
and at the same time do their work so efficiently that only a 
little more than a million dollars is necessary in the present 
bill to maintain all their work makes indeed a creditable show- 
ing. Indeed, it evidences the fact that they have done their 
work wisely and well. [Applause.] 

In addition to the projects before Congress at the time this 
bill was prepared, and for which provision has not been made 
therein, there were something like 190 surveys still before the 
engineers upon which reports had not been made. Some of these 
may have come in since the introduction of this mé@asure, and 
sooner or later all of them will be here, either with or with- 
out favorable recommendation. To those favorably reported 
to Congress we, of course, will give due consideration and 
adopt or reject them according to their individual merits, but 
in order to give a project a status before the River and Har- 
bor Committee it is necessary for it to come there with a favor- 
able recommendation from the engineers. This is a rule of the 
committee, not formally adopted to be sure, but one sanctioned 
by time and by the practice of the committee for several years. 
That policy has met with some criticism by a few, and doubt- 
less will be criticized again, but I think a moment’s reflection 
will show its wisdom. 

The engineers who pass upon these projects go into and in- 
vestigate the localities where a work is proposed, not only with 
a view to determining its advisability but for the purpose of 
making estimates as to the cost of the project. While they are 
on the ground they must necessarily familiarize themselves with 
conditions there, including the commercial advantages likely to 
accrue from the adoption and the completion of the project, and 
hence become well qualified to pass upon the advisability of 
doing a given piece of work. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Florida yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. 


Would the gentleman mind waiting for 
a while? I would prefer to finish my statement, then I will 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. GARRETT. Very well. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, again, Mr. Chairman, if. we were 
once to abandon this rule, which I admit is an arbitrary one—if 
we once got away from it, I fear that the criticism to which I 
referred a moment ago—that the river and harbor bill is a pork- 
barrel measure—could be made with some show of justice, as 
we would then likely be overwhelmed with all kinds of projects, 
and without some safe rule to guide us might be the victim of 
combinations, which would destroy or make difficult this class 
of legislation. So it seems to me that for the present at least 
we must adhere to that rule. Whether we can get away from 
it in the future, whether we can devise some other or better 
plan for the giving of a status to a project before our committee 
in the preparation of river and harbor bills, remains to be seen. 

Among the projects which we have inserted and provided for 
in this bill are the Missouri River below Kansas City at a cost 
when completed of $20,000,000; the Tennessee River, to cost 
$6,700,000; the inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beau- 
fort Inlet, N. C., to cost $5,400,000; Sabine Pass, Tenn., $2,000,- 
000; and the construction of a large new lock in the St. Marys 
River at the falls at a cost of $3,275,000. Although these sums 
are large it is hoped that each of the projects may be completed 
within a reasonable time, for while the existing commerce on 
some of these waterways is small at present as compared with 
that on a few other streams in this country, it is believed that 
their completion in accordance with the projects adopted will 
result immediately in a large commerce upon each of them and 
that benefits entirely commensurate with the outlay will result 
to the country at large. The resources of the areas contiguous 
to these waterways and the rapid -development of the sections 
through which they run seem to justify this expectation. 

The project for the further improvement of the falls in St. 
Marys River may be said to stand in a class by itself, it being 
one of the most important arteries of commerce in the whole 
country. It already accommodates a large freight tonnage. 
For the year 1911 the commercial statistics furnished by the 
engineers show a total of 62,363,218 tons going over this river, 
an increase of 30,817,112 tons since 1904, and from all appear- 
ances this tonnage will continue to increase rapidly for several 
years to come. 

The great industrial interests depending upon this enormous 
commerce and the damage that would result from any serious 
delay in its passage to points of destination made the commit- 
tee unwilling to take any chances of freight congestion at these 
falls which ample lock facilities might prevent. Hence, it was 
though best to provide in this bill for the construction of an- 
other large lock alongside of the one now being built, and to 
wait until this lock is completed before beginning the enlarge- 
ment of the Poe Lock, as suggested by some of the engineers. 
The committee was influenced in the course taken in the pres- 
ent bill and to construct the larger lock by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, who not only recommended this course in his report to 
Congress, but adhered to the same in an interview had with 
him by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, he being of the 
opinion that the building of the new lock is much the wiser 
course, 

It will be seen that the bill contains quite a number of items 
where projects have been adopted, subject to conditions set 
forth in the reports of the engineers recommending such proj- 
ects. These recommendations usually take the shape of local 
participation; that is, that the localities or parties immediately 
interested contribute something toward the prosecution of the 
improvement. Occasionally the recommendation is that the 
right of way, where such is desired, be furnished, or that ter- 
minal facilities to a given extent be afforded. The proportions 
thus recommended to be contributed by localities range all the 
way from one-fifth to one-half of the amount estimated to com- 
plete the projects, respectively, and are based on advantages 
especially accruing either to individuals or to the localities 
where the commerce is more local than general, 

In this connection I wish to call attention to provisions in 
the bill extending the scope of the investigations heretofore 
required of the engineers in preliminary and other examina- 
tions and the reports thereon. Among these are inquiries into 
both private and public terminals—transfer and dock facilities 
contiguous to the waterways or harbors to be improved. This 
is a subject the importance of which can not be overrated. 
One of the most serious handicaps to water transportation here- 
tofore existing has been the lack of dock facilities within the 
reach of everyone and at reasonable rates to all desiring to 
use the waterway in question. The tendency had been for 
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many years toward the ownership and control of such facilities 
by railroads, or by them and steamship companies acting in 
conjunction, a practice not conducive to competition in freight 
carriage or to the cheap handling of freight. The result has 
been in many instances to almost destroy transportation by 
water, as it is impossible for private enterprise to compete, in 
the face of such drawbacks, with railroad transportation or 
combinations of railroads and steamship lines. This is a con- 
dition which does not exist in European countries, as the vari- 
ous governments abroad exercise a greater degree of control 
over railroads than has heretofore been exercised in the United 
States; and this, I may say, furnishes an important reason, if 
not the chief one, for the greater use of the waterways of 
Europe than is made of those in this country. A change, how- 
ever, is now taking place here. But while many communities, 
including several of the larger cities, have awakened to the 
importance of freeing commerce from this handicap by munic- 
ipal or other public ownership or control of dock and ter- 
minal facilities, much remains to be done. Legislation to 
remedy this will, perhaps, be necessary, but, before undertaking, 
such information not now in the possession of Congress is 
needed, and it is the purpose of the provision to which I have 
just referred to furnish this information. 

The plan adopted in this and in the two preceding bills of 
fixing a time limit for the completion of some of the larger 
projects should be commended. The spasmodic, haphazard way 
in which work had been carried on before by reason of insuffi- 
cient appropriations caused parties inclined to use waterways 
to hesitate in making the necessary arrangements, as there 
could be no certainty as to when the improvement would be 
finished and the waterway in a condition for use. Such a provi- 
sion in a measure commits Congress to the plan and practically 
insures continuance of the appropriations necessary for its com- 
pletion within the time limit. Of course no one Congress can 
in this way irrevocably commit another to a given plan in the 
matter of waterway improvement, but the tendency is in that 
direction, and I have no doubt but that in each case Congress 
will continue the appropriations from year to year until the 
projects so undertaken are completed. Indeed, acting in re- 
sponse to a strong public sentiment in that direction, I feel 
confident that Congréss will furnish the money necessary to 
complete all the projects now under way and in sight, whether 
large or small, as early as is practicable and without the dis- 
couraging delays which have heretofore retarded the growth 
and development of the commerce depending upon waterway 
and harbor improvement. [Applause.] 

There is one important project adopted in the present bill 
with a time limit of 10 years for its completion—that for the 
Missouri River below Kansas City. It is proper, however, to 
ndd that the bills of 1910 and 1911 carried amounts for this 
stretch of the river aggregating $1,600,000, which have been used 
or will be expended in the completion of that project, so that 


with the sum provided in this bill there only remains of the 


original amount $18,400,000 to be provided in future bills. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have not covered all the provisions of 
this bill and the limited time at my disposal will not permit me 
to do so, but I wish to ask the indulgence of the House a little 
longer. 

This is one of the most important measures that has been 
brought or will be introduced into the House during the present 
session. This the people understand, and there is throughout 
the country to-day a greater interest manifested in favor of 
river and harbor improvement than ever before in our history. 
They have found that the railroads are unable to do all the 
carrying business of the country; they have seen that, although 
the development of these transportation agencies has gone on 
until their trackage reaches 240,000 miles, with the very best 
equipment in the world, with all that trackage and this superior 
equipment they are unable to do the business required of them, 
except in favored localities. [Applause.] 

The people, accustomed for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury to rely upon the railroads, have found them falling below 
the demands made upon the transportation energy of the coun- 
try, and that if the development of our resources is to go on and 
our surplus products distributed to the consuming populations 
of this and other countries, our harbors must be deepened, our 
rivers further improved, and canals constructed wherever such 
may be made to serve a useful purpose; and there are several 
such places throughout the country—tlocalities where compara- 
tively narrow stretches of land may be traversed and navigable 
waters, either of lake and river or ocean and gulf connected. 
The necessity for this class of improvement was never so great 
as now, because the development of our resources was never 
so pronounced as at this time. There is scarcely a locality, 
north, south, east, or west, that is not feeling the touch of 
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this spirit of development and progress. Lands hitherto lying 
idle, localities heretofore neglected, resources up to this time 
disregarded, are now being developed so that all our transpor- 
tation facilities—wagon ayd railroad, river and harbor, sup- 
plemented by artificial waterways—will soon be in- 
deed, are now demanded. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear much of tariff and other forms of 
taxation, and they are a necessity, else goyernment—national, 
State, county, and municipal—can not go on. The tax burdens 
for these purposes are heavy, but not nearly so great as the 
transportation tax by wagon, rail, and water in the United 
States. These, it is estimated, are more than two and one-half 
times greater than the former. The people are taxed, so it is 
said, $2,000,000,000 a year to support the various governmental 
agencies—Federal, State, county, and municipal—and more 
than $5,000,000,000 for transportation by the three methods just 
mentioned—wagon, rail, and water—so that there is no greater 
problem confronting the American people to-day than that of 
transportation, and into the settling of this problem two things 
at least enter—efficiency and cost. The people are interested 
in both. Efficiency, because on that depends safety and dis- 
patch in the transportation of person and property. Cost, be- 
cause on the transportation charges depends largely the profits 
of him who uses the transportation facilities. Improved water- 
ways not only add materially to these facilities, but they are 
great regulators of freight and passenger rates, of which all the 
people receive the benefit, some more than others, perhaps, but 
each and all reap to a certain degree, directly or indirectly, a 
benefit from the lowering of rates by the increase of water 
transportation facilities. Hence, I repeat: There is not a more 
important measure claiming the attention of this body than the 
rivers and harbors bill. Having for its purpose the develop- 
ment of our numerous harbors and the improvement of the 
25.000 miles of navigable waterways now being used, together 
with the 25,000 more miles of rivers that may be easily made 
navigable, and all to the end that ample transportation facili- 
ties may be furnished to the people in so far as these can be 
furnished by this class of development, its importance can not 
be overestimated. 

Mr. Chairman, I said this is a most important measure, and 
it is. But it is more. It is also the most popular of any intro- 
duced or that will be introduced into this House. The people, 
of course, recognize that the great supply bills for the carrying 
on of the Government must be passed. They tolerate the naval 
appropriation bill, which provides for the battleships—those 
powerful engines of destruction—and the military appropriation 
bill, which keeps up the Army to a standard of efficiency, be- 
cause, forsooth, some time in the future they may be needed for 
purposes of defense. War may come, an enemy may menace, 
yet these are happily uncertain and, we hope, remote possi- 
bilities. But we know that the development of our resources is 
going on, that our commerce is increasing, and that the neces- 
sity is ever present for transportation facilities to accommodate 
its growth and development. Wars we would prevent, but com- 
mercial growth we would encourage. The one brings prosperity 
and happiness, the other sorrow anā adversity. All this the 
people understand; hence the popularity of this class of legis- 
lation, and they will brook no delay nor tolerate any backward 
step along that line. And, let me say, no one will reflect the 
wishes of his constituents by opposition to a measure fraught 
with the possibilities for good with which these measures are 
Jaden. And, Mr. Chairman, we are making commendable head- 
way. Only a few years—10 or 15 at most—will be necessary at 
the present rate of progress to do all the river and harbor work 
now in sight. The last three bills, including the present, aver- 
aged about $38.000,000. But suppose we should for the next 
decade and a half average a smaller sum than that—thirty or 
thirty-five millions, for instance—even then one can readily see 
that nearly a half billion of dollars will have been appropriated 
by Congress. Add to that the sum of nearly $700,000,000 which 


has been appropriated since the Federal Government took“ 


charge of river and harbor work, and we get an aggregate of 
nearly $1,200,000,000, an amount greater than that expended 
by any other government in the civilized world. No country in 
Enrope or elsewhere will have done so much, and none will 
have a greater mileage of navigable waterways or a greater 
number of first-class harbors than ours. [Applause.] 

The amount above suggested will be sufficient to complete not 
only the improvements in the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, embracing projects amounting to hundreds of millions of 
dollars, but the amount will be sufficient to take care of all the 
projects now in sight, including the intracoastal waterways, or 
such of them as Congress may see proper to adopt. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Does the gentleman desire more time? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Four or five minutes. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I will yield five minutes more to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. À 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have spent at 
least two and a half months in the preparation of this bill. We 
have had numerous hearings by persons representing different 
sections of the country, including boards of trade, some coming 
even from the Pacific coast. To them we have accorded patient 
hearings, and have given to this bill the most careful considera- 
tion possible. We therefore hope and believe we have presented 
a measure that will not only meet with the approval of this 
House, but that of the country as well. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Chairman, I now yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman; the measure before the 
House is one that vitally affects the great industrial and 
commercial activities of the whole country. Based upon prin- 
ciples of statesmanship, a policy of internal improvement, reach- 
ing the vast areas covered by the appropriations contemplated 
by this bill, will inevitably lead to the increased prosperity of 
our people and the rapid growth of our common country. 
These appropriations will be applied, if this bill becomes a law, 
to the coastal improvements along the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico, the Great Lakes, and those great 
arteries of trade and commerce that carry upon their bosoms 
the great wealth of the country that teems in the inland 
reaches of our great continent. No Nation on earth can equal 
in volume, variety, and richness the mighty commerce that 
annually traverses our great country over its lakes, along its 
rivers, on its great railroads, and upon its coasts. 

The expenditure carried by this bill, regulated by a scru- 
pulous regard for a commendable policy of economy, will 
amply meet the demands and immediate needs of the country. 
It is not so much the magnitude of the appropriation that 
counts, in my opinion, as the application and distribution of 
the moneys. If the moneys appropriated are devoted to those 
points, and applied for those purposes solely which made for 
true internal improvement, then they will be wisely expended, 
and industrial success and commercial prosperity must follow 
as surely as the night follows the day. But if the moneys are 
applied to the promotion of railway policies in such a way as 
to render competition between railways and waterways either 
impracticable or impossible, then industrial and commercial 
stagnation will follow, and our country will continue to be at 
the mercy of the great trunk lines of the country as far as our 
inland facilities for transportation are concerned. 

Experts who have studied the cost of transportation hold that 
the expense by rail is in the ratio of 6 to 1. If this is true, 
the proportion in the rates of traffic charges should logically be 
the same. And if this proportion is not maintained, then there 
must be some artificial, extraneous influence that creates the 
burdens of which the shippers complain and against which we 
hear such loud and persistent complaints. The purpose of water- 
borne traffic is twofold; first, the reduction in the rates of 
transportation; and, secondly, the perfection of the transporta- 
tion facilities by water so that no inland community of the coun- 
try will suffer in its commercial activity and prosperity because 
of its remoteness from the great ports of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe with the chairman of this committee 
that this is one of the most important bills that this Congress 
will be called upon to pass. I am in favor of the passage of the 
bill, not because the State of Illinois or the city of Chicago that 
I in part represent have any particular interest in the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. CONRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Certainly. 

Mr. CONRY. Will the gentleman state why it is that in 
this bill there is no appropriation made for the city of Chicago? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Because Congress, on March 3, 1899, 
passed an order for a survey of the Chicago Harbor and waters 
in and about Chicago. That report is now in the hands of the 
Board of Engineers of the Army and has not as yet been sub- 
mitted to Congress, and we have had no opportunity to pass 
upon what Chicago is asking for in the way of harbor improve- 
ment. I may state that Chicago is preparing to build an outer 
harbor, and we do expect an appropriation from the Federal 
Government to assist us in extending the breakwater for the 
Chicago Harbor. And being a member of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors I can positively assert that when these pre- 
liminary reports are submitted by the War Department and the 
estimates prepared the great city of Chicago will assuredly re- 
ceive that generous treatment to which, by reason of her great- 
ness, her influence, and her power, she is justly entitled. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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In the great city of Chicago we have facilities for inland and 
outer water transportation that is exceeded by no city in the 
country. Her position on the Great Lakes, her geographical 
situation, her rivers, canals, and her great possibilities as a 
commercial center should make her the leading city of the Na- 
tion from the standpoint of water-borne traffic; while in reality 
she actually occupies the fifth place. She is the second great 
city of the country. She has profited very little by Federal aid. 
Her greatness is the product of the genius, the push, and the 
energy of her enterprising and ambitious sons. 

While the Congress of the Nation has been liberal even to the 
point of lavishness in appropriations for other sections, the city 
of Chicago and the State of Illinois have been continually 
ignored. This fact and these conditions have been forcibly ex- 
hibited in the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting information in response to Senate resolution of Decem- 
ber 7, 1911, relative to expenditures for rivers and harbors. 
This letter, as printed in the Chicago Examiner, shows the total 
amount appropriated in the State of Illinois for river and har- 
bor improvements was $8,520,924.81. Of this sum $2,740,663 
was applied to the Chicago Harbor. 

In glaring contrast to the smallness of these appropriations 
are the amounts devoted to internal improvements of other 
States, as shown by the following table: 


, 493, 944. 17 
11; 205, 058. 28 
This niggardly treatment of the city of Chicago by the 
National Government can be more keenly appreciated when we 
consider the lavish display of generosity made by this Nation 
to individual projects as shown by these appropriations: 


Philadelphia ~~. $15, 465, 529. 22 

— AONE ARSE —— 10, 402, 687. 45 
89 2s eee — 9.316, 934: 72 
Detroit Rivet S 9, 700, 283. 05 
DI A p . r... nwa — 4,458, 347.98 
Great Kanawha River, W. Va 4, 257, 863. 14 
Cape Fear River, N 4, 760, 993. 71 
Bt. Jonns: River R 4, 813, 003. 75 


The outer harbor of the city of Chicago is susceptible of won- 
derful development, a development that means greater com- 
merce, greater power, and greater influence for the metropolis 
of the West, and greater prosperity for the whole country. 
She is to-day the distributing center for the wealth-increasing 
products of the great West. Her spirit of enterprise keeps 
abreast of the increasing demands of the age. And she is now 
contemplating an expenditure of $5,000,000 in the construction 
of an outer harbor on the lake shore and the expenditure of 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000 for the construction of the most modern 
types of bridge over the Chicago River to facilitate traffic. 

Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I will. 

Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia. 
dent of Chicago? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia. What effect has the 
Chicago Drainage Canal on the level of the lake? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is an old question which has been 
up here in several forms for some time. We have just had a 
hearing upon it. The effect of diverting the water, we contend, 
makes no difference in the lake levels whatever. We believe 
that the health of the people of Chicago is paramount to the 
interests of navigation, and inasmuch as it makes no percepti- 
ble difference in the water levels of the lake, we believe that we 
are entitled to that extra supply of water for sanitary purposes. 
[Applause.] 

I am heartily in favor of the development of these improve- 
ments upon the Chicago River and all its branches. Just as 
sidetracks are necessary to the development and perfection of a 
great railroad system, so is the improvement of all the branches 
of a great river essential to its proper development as an agency_ 
in the commercial progress of a city upon its banks. Where a 
stream is improved there is more water-borne traffic along that 
stream and the consequent development of great industrial 
plants upon its shores. Every such improvement will open up 
the avenues of trade and will bring to the doors of the indi- 
vidual enterprises that line the rivers the fleets laden with 
wealth that ply from lake to lake and port to port. Increased 
traffic by water does not hamper railroad business but actually 
aids and helps to build it up. 


The gentleman is a resi- 


If river and harbor improvements are to continue to meet 
with popular approval, if they are to justify the noble purposes 
which gave them birth, the policy governing them should be 
based upon the broad principle of our country’s good. No dis- 
crimination against this enterprise or that enterprise should be 
tolerated. Let every enterprise participate alike in this great 
scheme of governmental activity. Let every development of a 
harbor, inland and outer, provide for terminals for the reception 
of traffic by water. I am unequivocally in favor of this prin- 
ciple and this policy. It is the only just policy and the only 
wise policy. Any other policy will retard the development of 
our commerce and will ultimately bring into disrepute the great 
and noble work to which our Government is committed, and 
which it has contributed so generously to sustain and perfect; 
because it is just as imperative for our water-traffic systems 
to have terminals, and they are just as essential to their effi- 
ciency as are depots and railway stations along the lines of our 
great railroad systems; and it therefore becomes the duty of 
the Government to establish these terminals now, for it is ouly 
a question of time when the needs and necessities for our inland 
commerce will enforce their construction. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill carries in 
appropriations and in continuing contracts a little over $26,000,- 
000, which is made up, as the chairman of the committee has 
told you, of these items: For maintenance, $1,197,450; for the 
carrying on of works now in progress, $20,588,000; and for en- 
tirely new work, $4,477,070.50. It is the smallest bill that has 
been reported to the House from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors since I have been a member of that committee; but in 
entire frankness it should be said that the bill does commit 
Congress to new projects which will ultimately call for the ex- 
penditure of a very large amount of money. The committee has 
worked faithfully and long upon the bill. Through the for- 
tunes of political warfare I have found myself at the foot of 
the table and a distinguished Democrat now sits at its head. I 
wish to say that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
as chairman of the committee, has always shown himself to be 
courteous and able; he has not been actuated by sectional or 
political considerations, but he has at all times endeayored to 
do his best for the progress and development of our whole coun- 
try. [Applause.] 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is a well-considered 
piece of legislation, and I urge that it be passed by the House 
as it has come from the committee. We have adhered strictly, 
as I understand it, to the policy of the committee—that no items 
should be included in a bill upon which there have been adverse 
reports by the engineers. The committee has not formally 
adopted a rule that no projects shall go into a bill which have 
not had the approval of the engineers, but it has become, fortu- 
nately for river and harbor legislation, the established practice 
of the committee. If you are going to include in river and har- 
bor bills projects which have been turned down by the local 
engineer, by the division engineer, by the board of review, and 
by the Chief of Engineers, then you will indeed have a pork 
barrel; and then you will sound the knell of river and harbor 
legislation [applause], for you will have river and harbor bills 
that no Congress should pass and that, if passed by Congress, 
no self-respecting President could sign. We laid the basis for 
such practice in the bill of 1902, which provided that all new 
projects should first be considered by a local engineer and 
passed upon by his division engineer; that they should then be 
considered by the board of review, which consists of five high 
officers of our Corps of Engineers, and finally passed upon by 
the Chief of Engineers. Formerly reports of the engineers had 
great weight, but it was in 1902 that legislation on this subject 
was strengthened. I am going to quote from an address made 
by Gen. William H. Bixby before the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, in which he spoke most interestingly upon the 
education and training of engineer officers and showed why it is 
that they are so well fitted for river and harber work: 


THE EDUCATION OF ENGINEER OFFICERS. 


Those who have not s. Spaen studied the subject may ocċaslonally 
wonder how and why t river and harbor work ever came to be 
a E to tbe Army engineers. 

During colonial days there was little work anywhere of engineering 
nature in the United States except what could be done by the ordinary 
farmer and mechanic. In the ys of tbe American Revolution the 
— — & os hie Hae tonic engineer came to the front as a military 
cored i paa ames McHenry, Secretary of War, urging the re- 
on ment by law of a Military Academy and a Corps o Engineers. 

in his argument, that “fortifications is but a gle branch ot 

cel profession and their utility extends to almost every department 
of war and every description of general offices, besides 5 what- 
ever respects public buildings, roads, bridges, canals, and all such work 
of civil nature.” In 1802 the Military Academy was established at 
West Point for the sole purpose of educating engineers for such service. 
However, at present only from 5 to 10 per cent of the West Point 
graduates, those who appear best fitted for such special work, join the 
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Tenctnest Corps, the others going to the other branches of the military 


Hassler, a former Military Academy we rt being later ext 


develo. by A. D. BAENA a Milita cadem: officer os te 
of 1825. owe of the t topographical, z tnt cae astrono: 
surveys of the 8 tates were o: y organized by Army engi- 
neers, or at lea West West Point graduates. 

Up to 1824 AH Point was the only school which taught civil 
neer and work was necessarily under the 
guidance of Wert Point uates. 


In 182 9 
ar to the Army engineers the definite charge of all Government roads 


The Rensselaer Polytechnic School did not start until about 1824, 
and the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale and the Lawrence Scientific 
School at Harvard not till about 1847. When, after the Civil War, 


eee Ce il oog ession because of their 

knowledge 51 governmental meth and their ial 

one engineer officers have been liberalized Sener abe constant contact wh 

other parts of the country sma other D e ge Ser — 5 

pendent thereof, concerned onl . ork 
88 S; F ber 8 & duties 


assigned them by existing 
8 it > ss n corps. which I pagre e that I put these 

matters thus sim and pi ‘ore you, so eu ma Ow 
— alrea have the suport ‘of the Federal & 


5 — eg th expect to that of rds 
3 and w e ave aa at of your congress as rega 
4 ver and but also * of the future. 


that of 
(with but few 
mathematical 


as in the United 
world, as well as 
fection of its river 2 — r im 

Large appropriations are Beste for the development of our 
rivers and harbors, but, in by judgment, we need a more 
definite policy and businesslike methods still more, and that 
is what we have been working for. There is no man in the 
country, in my judgment, who has done more in that direction 
than has our present Chief of Engineers, Gen. Bixby. [Ap- 
plause.] So, Mr. Chairman, in this bill we have followed con- 
sistently the practice of following the recommendations of the 
engineers. There is not an item here, so far as I know, which 
is adversely reported upon by the engineers. I know that there 
are some Members of the House who feel that we follow too 
closely the reports of the engineers and that we ought to act 
more upon our own judgments. It may be that in time this prac- 
tice may be somewhat modified, especially as to the commercial 
features, but I do not believe that it is wise to make any change 
at the present time. For some time, at least, we should pay 
such attention to the reports of our engineers. Such a policy 
will make annual bills a certainty, and there is no other way 
by which we shall make more certain the fact that river and 
harbor appropriations are investments from which, the people of 
our country derive great benefit. [Applause.] 

I now yield to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 


IMr. LANGLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. LAWRENCE. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanla [Mr. Dononor]. 


IMr. DONOHOE addressed the committee. See Appendix. 


Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word with refer- 
ence to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LAWRENCE}, 
who, we understand, is going to deprive us of his company 
against our desire and against our will. He is now the ranking 
Republican on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and has 
been the ranking Republican when there was a Republican 
chairman of that committee. I know that I express the unani- 
mous opinion of both sides of the House when I say that it 
will be with the profound regret of the membership of this 
House that he leaves his service in Congress. [Applause.] 
The Rivers and Harbors Committee. while one of the most im- 
portant committees of the House, has never been a partisan 
committee, but it has had a tremendous amount of work to per- 
form and has had an exceeding great influence on the develop- 
ment of the country, because without the improvements which 
have been made in the rivers and harbors of the country the 
development of commerce which we have witnessed in recent 
years would have been impossible; and in the work of that com- 
mittee for many years past there has been no member who has 
more completely held the confidence of the Members on both 
sides of the House, working along with other able and dis- 
tinguished members of the committee, than has the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LAWRENCE]. [Applause.] 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. MANN was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD.] 


Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, we have listened with 
pleasure to the remarks of the minority leader, in which he has 
paid a high and merited compliment to the splendid ability and 
sterling worth of Mr, Lawrences, of Massachusetts. While we 
differ in politics, yet I am sure ever Member of the House, 
whether Democrat or Republican, has heard with regret that 
Mr. LAWRENOE, who has served so long and so well upon the 
committee on Rivers and Harbors, has announced that he wil 
not again seek a seat in this House. 

We shall miss him in the House and on the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the bill will become a law without 
amendment. It carries many millions less than any general 
river and harbor bill has carried in the history of waterway 
legislation in this country. 

To improve the waterways for navigation means competition 
to the railroads, which in turn means cheaper freight rates 
to the people. It means to develop the resources and commerce 
of the country. 

Some are simple enough to believe the demagogue when -he 
charges that improving the waterways is of no benefit to the 
farmers. They are the ones who are benefited more than any 
others by opening up water transportation, in order that the 
freight rates on their products as well as upon fertilizers and 
other freights may be reduced. 

A cotton farmer residing in middle Georgia, in talking to me 
recently about the appropriations to improve the Savannah 
River, stated that he was satisfied that the saving to him an- 
nually on freight rates on account of improved river navigation 
would amount to at least $100. This is one of many cases that 
could be cited along this line. 

The Government is committed to the policy ef improving the 
waterways. I think the time has come when the National Gov- 
ernment should also enter upon a policy of improving the high- 
ways under State control and through State cooperation. It 
would result in untold blessings and would be of inestimable 
benefit to the people of the country. 

If we wish to solve the railroad question and the question of 
high freight rates it would seem to me that it can be done 
effectively by improving our waterways and our highways. It is 
my opinion that such work will make for the material develop- 
ment of our country and will result in great good to the people. 

Georgia has been well cared for by the committee in prepar- 
ing this bill. I hope that all the Georgia items will remain in 
the bill and that it will become a law, in order that the great 
work contemplated may proceed at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentieman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I had not 
intended to say anything, but I believe I shall submit just a 
few statements in reference to the bill. The very common criti- 
cism of river and harbor bills—a criticism I may say that is 
always confined to those who are not handicapped with any 
information on the subject, and who therefore can speak 
fluently—is that we waste money in appropriating for insig- 
nificant streams and creeks. 

I just wanted to call the attention of the committee and the 
country to the fact that in this bill, which is no exception to 
the rule which has prevailed for many years, the appropriation 
for creeks when compared to the tonnage carried on the creeks 
is the best spent money perhaps of all. For instance, in this 
bill there are $129,500 carried for creeks, and these creeks bear 
6,750,000 tons of commerce valued at $218,000,000, and, although 
I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, I will venture 
the guess that in five years after the Panama Canal has been 
opened it will not float much more American tonnage in any one 
a than is borne on the creeks that are provided for in 

is bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LAWRENCE. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MURRAY. Five minutes or three minutes—as much 
time as the gentleman can yield me. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, in spite of the fact that I do 
not happen to be a member of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, I may yet with some grace rise to second the statement 
of the minority leader, Mr. Maxx, of Illinois, with respect to 
the ranking member of that committee, my colleague from 
Massachusetts, GEORGE P. Lawrence. [Applause.] 

We have known him in our Commonwealth as Groner “ Poru- 
tar” LAWRENCE ever since the time, some years ago, when a 
wise man who knew that Mr. Lawrence was highly esteemed 
by our citizens, suggested that his middle initial must stand for 
“ Popular.” 


Plymouth and Provincetown Harbors....._-_-..--__---_ 
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He came to this House of Representatives after distinguished 
service in our Commonwealth, where he presided with great 
dignity for a period of nearly 10 years over one of our courts 
and later presided with equal dignity during the last two years 
of five terms’ service in our State senate. 

We who live in Boston, at the eastern end of the State and 
far removed from that western section of Massachusetts which 
he has represented now for more than 14 years, have profited by 
his service here, because we have had many appropriations for 
our harbor that have come largely as a result of his active 


efforts in the making up of river and harbor appropriation bills. | 


Mr. Chairman, I hope that this bill may be adopted as it has 
been reported by the committee. I know something of the care- 
ful attention that has been given by the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the committee in the preparation of this bill, for I ap- 
peared before the committee and frequently conferred with its 
members about items of importance to Massachusetts. 

The items in the bill that are of particular interest to the 
people of Greater Boston are found on the second and third 
pages of the bill, as follows: 

Rar roving harbor at Boston, Mass., by = 3 of Chel- 

reek in accordance with the report su House Document 
No. 272, Sixty-seeond Congress, second 165 and 8 to the con- 
ditions set forth in said document, $85,000 

Improving harbor at Lynn, Mass.: Continuing 

Impro Maiden River, Mass.: Completing improvement in a 
ance With: e pp sed submitted in House Document No, 77, Sixty-second 


Improving Mystie River, Mass.: Continuing improvement below the 
mouth of Island End River, $50,000. 

We are especially interested, too, in the item that authorizes 
the Secretary of War to cause preliminary examinations and 
surveys at Boston Harbor, Beverly Harbor, Gloucester Harbor, 
and Merrimac Rivyer. 

We hope to secure for Boston Harbor an increased width 
and depth in the channel from President Road to the sea and 
to provide deep-water connection with such suitable terminals 
as may be established by the directors of the port of Boston. 

These directors of the port of Boston are public officials of 
our Commonwealth, Mr. Chairman, whose offices were created 
by chapter 748 of the Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1911. 

They have been given broad powers as the administrative 
officers of our port, and an appropriation of $9,000,000 has been 
authorized to meet the expenses that may be ineurred under 
the provisions of the act. 

Mr. Chairman, I am mindful of the fact that vast sums have 
already been appropriated by this Government for river and 
harbor improvements. We have appropriated— 


— 2 ee ine teat by —— zA * $328, 107, 378. 66 
or general and jo rovements not separable 
States. X 285, 763, 827. 32 


t 
For canals, exclusive of the Panama Cann 13, 227, 030. 07 


Total, exclusive of Panama Canal 627, 098, 236. 05 
For the Panama Cana... 241, 165, 945. 53 


Total, including the Panama Canal 868, 264, 181. 58 


I know full well that of this vast amount the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has been favored with no small share of the 
whole. I have considered carefully the full significance of the 
following table that shows the details of the expenditures 
within our State: 


3 $20, 150. 34 
Beverly: Harbor ——. ot 35, 015. 00 
Boston Harbor 10, 402, 687. 45 
Ba 2, 500. 00 
18, B11. 30 
10, 000, 00 
94, 584. 55. 
32, 000. 00 
7. 57 
0. 00 
79. 


Marthas Vineyard Harbor 
Merrimac: Rive 


r S e o PATE SEN Ta , 000. 

Mystic and Malden Rivers 240, 021.10 

Nantucket. Harbor 349, 424, 12 
ew ‘ord Har 

New ford and Fairhaven Harbors 302, 


pewbuxypors rt 
Piymouth Wartor Se ES A EE IIE S TRE 


Provincetown Harbor._.......-____---. a $156, 452. 97 
S Hasbor eee 22, 000, 00 
2 ninn Be 
y Ba ‘ape ar an re: ater ly 229. 
Seitua 3 6— — — 104, 590. 98 
Taunton Rlver 201, 950. 21 
Sonn 8 eS 00 
Bad cgi Haven Harbor 55, 387. 35 


Winthrop Harbor — — 00 
Woods Hole Channel and Harbor 300. 582. 68 
. . r N 


I call attention to the fact, however, that our citizens have 
authorized within the year an appropriation that is more than 
half the total expenditure of the National Government for our 
Sate during alt the years of its activity in river and harbor 
work, 

I believe tħat the passage of the pending measure will en- 
courage our citizens to continue their policy of local expendi- 
tures, and I. therefore, hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to say, in commendation of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
and of its able chairman, who is in charge of this bill on the 
floor, that I have received the most courteous treatment in all 
such matters as I have had before them, and I believe that 
every Member of this House who has been before that com- 
mittee would bear the same testimony. I heartily concur in 
what has been said by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] 
in praise of the ranking Member on the minority side [Mr. 
LAWRENCE], who, judging from the remarks made, will shortly 
retire from the committee and from Congress. While my ac- 
quaintance with him has not been of sufficient duration to speak 
of him with the familiarity that the gentleman from Minois has 
done, yet I can say that in my few personal contacts with him 
I have found him to be gentlemanly, kind, and obliging, and I 
believe that his long and efficient service is worthy of all that 
has been said in his favor. 

This bill carries for the improvement of that great channel 
of trade, the Ohio River, which borders for 300 miles or more 
along the State which I have the honor to represent, in part, a 
direct appropriation of $3,200,000 for continuing the improve- 
ment thereof, and in addition thereto authorizes the Secretary 
of War to enter into contracts for further improvement to the 
extent of $2,200,000, making a total of $5,400,000. 

It further carries an appropriation of $200,000 for the im- 
provement and maintenance by open-channel work on said river. 
In addition to the said sums there will be carried in the sundry 
civil bill $1,200,000 for this river, which makes a grand total of 
$6,800,000 to be appropriated by this Congress for the improve- 
ment of that stream. When it is considered that the total of 
this bill is but twenty-seven millions it will be readily seen that 
the people of the State of West Virginia and of other States 
bordering upon the Ohio River have no just cause for com- 
plaint against the action of Congress in this respect. Prob- 
ably three-fourths of the amount appropriated will be spent 
within the borders of West Virginia, because it must be re- 
membered that that State wholly owns the Ohio River along 
its border to the low-water mark on the opposite side. This 
ownership grows out of the term of the original cession by the 
State of Virginia to the National Government of that great 
area known as the Northwest Territory. 

It is likewise a source of congratulation to the whole Nation 
that the Congress shows this spirit of liberality to that great 
highway, because the territory tributary thereto is unquestion- 
ably the richest in agricultural products and the products of 


manufacture, the great sources of national wealth in the whole 


wide world. I have not time to speak, as I would be glad to do, 
ef the great resources, the transportation of which would be 
advanced by the projected 9-foot stage in the Ohio River. I 
will, however, say that the statistics show that the States along 
the Ohio River, together with Wisconsin and Michigan, which 
latter two are largely tributary thereto, produce more than one- 
third of the corn raised in this country and about one-fourth of 
all produced in the world, and they produce other grains and 
erops in almost the same large proportion, so far as the United 
States are concerned. I had the extreme pleasure of accome 
panying the committee from Pittsburgh to Cairo by way of the 
Ohio River, and returning through the interior of the States 
bordering on the said river, last summer. And I verily believe 
E saw, even in the unprecedented dry season then prevailing, 
green fields of waving grain sufficient to feed this Nation for a 

ear. * 
y For many years there has been an agitation for the improve- 
ment of the Little Kanawha River, which lies wholly in my dis- 
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trict. Many years ago a private corporation erected four locks 
and dams upon that river, and about the year 1882 the Govern- 
ment appropriated a sum for the further improvement of that 
stream, and additional appropriations were made from time to 
time until in the year 1891 an additional lock and dam was com- 
pleted, which extended the improvement to a distance of about 
55 miles above its mouth at Parkersburg on the Ohio River. 
Subsequently the Government purchased the four locks owned 
by the private company, so that the whole of the improvement 
became the property of the Government. This river is sus- 
ceptible of improvement for many miles farther, but with all 
the diligence and energy of the several Congressmen who have 
represented that district since 1801—and I here say for my 
predecessors that they have been diligent and energetic, doing 
all in their power in the premises—they, as well as myself, have 
been confronted with adverse reports from the Board of Engi- 
neers, and the head of navigation on that stream still remains 
at the point where it was on December 2, 1891, when the addi- 
tional lock to which I have referred was opened for navigation. 
Perhaps the projects heretofore advanced have been too expen- 
siye—based upon a system of larger locks than are advisable 
for that stream in the views of the engineers. One project in- 
volved the expenditure of over $5,000,000, and as to that an ad- 
yerse report was made by the division engineer on February 8, 
1910. Subsequently it was resubmitted upon a project, costing 
about $1,500,000, as to which the division engineer reported 
under date of May 25, 1911, that he deemed the said river not 
worthy of improvement at that time. The committee, after 
giving full consideration to these reports, has declined to make 
an appropriation in the present bill. 

I have no criticism for their action, because it could not be 
expected that, in the face of these reports, they would make an 
appropriation of Government money without some further in- 
vestigation. They have, however, embodied in their bill a direc- 
tion to the Secretary of War for further examination and 
survey, if necessary, to ascertain the head of practicable navi- 
gation, with a view to the improvement of the river as far as 
they think the Government would be warranted in undertaking. 
When this bill comes up for amendment I propose to ask the 
House to provide in the bill for the examination and report 
upon a large tributary of the Little Kanawha River, called 
Hughes River, which has its mouth within the bounds of the 
present limits of the improvement and which, in my opinion, is 
worthy of improvement, as the benefits to be derived therefrom 
by the farming element of that section far exceed the small 
cost which will be incurred by the Government in the proposed 
extension. I trust that the chairman of the committee will not 
oppose this amendment when the time comes for me to offer it. 

While I feel disappointed that the committee could not give 
what I thought ought to be appropriated for the Little Kanawha 
River, yet in view of the great benefits to be derived from the 
further improvement of the Ohio River, I shall, as my predeces- 
sors have been compelled to do, swallow my grief and vote for 
this bill as reported. I am inclined to think that no district in 
the country has fared better under this bill than mine, when 
the Ohio River improyement is considered and consideration is 
also given to the fact that’ most of this appropriation will be 
expended within the lines of that district. At least such is my 
information, which information, while unofficial, I believe to be 
authentic. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I may now be 
excused if I ask for a reading of the bill under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
vield to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. Scutty]. 

Mr. SCULLY. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this 
bill, and I earnestly hope that it will pass without one dissent- 
ing vote. As a new Member of this House I am unequivocally 
in favor of the development and improvement of the waterways 
of this country. While I have at all times been a strong believer 
in the development and improvement of the waterways of the 
entire Nation, yet I am particularly interested in the de- 
velopment and improvement of the waterways of the State 
of New Jersey. My assignment to that great and power- 
ful Committee on Rivers and Harbors gave to New Jersey 
for the first time in the history of Congress representation on 
that committee. Naturally, as a new Member of the House, it 
is with considerable satisfaction and great pleasure that I wel- 
come this bill to the House. New Jersey has too long been 
neglected in the river and harbor bills, and it is about time 
that Congress should learn of the inadequate care bestowed 
upon the rivers and harbors of that great State. 


Of the Atlantic seaboard States, New Jersey. is twelfth in 
area, fifth in population, and fourth in manufactures, and in 
the matter of actual importance of waterway is second to none 
in the entire Union; yet we find that care, widening, deepening, 
and general improvement of waterways have been only mea- 
gerly provided for. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, and it must to the committee, 
that when the tremendous importance of the navigable water- 
ways in New Jersey is considered, that their neglect has been 
nothing short of shameful and shows an inertia on the part of 
Congress. Rivers and harbors far inland, which never felt the 
throb of a steamer or even the buzz of a motor boat, have had 
millions lavished on them, while my State has had but paltry 
and inadequate sums. The result has been, Mr. Chairman, to 
throw sections of that State that should be prosperous manufac- 
turing and shipping sections into stagnation and to place im- 
portant existing cities at the mercy of railroad monopolies, 
charging exorbitant freight rates. 


To-day, as never before, is the subject of water communica- 
tion of interest to the public. The people of the district which 
I have the honor to represent have waited patiently for many 
years for this much-needed improvement, and they will no doubt 
be greatly pleased to learn that their labors have not been in 
vain. New Jersey is well provided for in this bill, new projects 
adopted, improvements, and maintenance amounting in the 
aggregate to about $1,000,000, being about one-fifth of the total 
amount which the Federal Government has expended on the 
waterways in New Jersey from the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment, as is shown by the following statement, prepared and 
submitted by Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: : 

Statement of expenditures for river and harbor improvements, including 


canals, from the establishment of the Government to the close of the 
I year ended June 30, 1911. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Delaware River, N. J., Pa., ete. (See Miscellaneous, post, 


p. 25.) 
Dern lt reel non To tages 4, 701, 05 
ps ie SR ——— 43, 160. 00 
EAE BONN VET SE 70. 80 
Harbor between Philadelphia and Camden, N. J. and Pa. 

( Miscellaneous, post, p. 25. 
Goshen Creek . nn remamtion ene 16, 228. 77 
Vag aes OV ee a Le eee 45, 475. 00 
Keyport Harbor, Mattawan Creek, Raritan, South, and 

Elizabeth Rivers, Shoal Harbor, Compton Creek, and 

Cheesequake Creeks > on = a 210, 914. 00 
Little Egg Harbor 5 15, 048. 00 
Manasquan River. — 38. 054. 11 
Mattawan Creek — 42. 120. 00 
Mantua Cree = 7, 400. 00 
pT SS A SEE a 47, 200. 00 
Newark Bay DESL AS 11, 875. 67 
New Brunswick Harbor. —— 13, 940. 88 
P c ver. — 1,277, 811. 54 
Raccoon River — 57,4 58 
Rahway River cals —̃ — — 37. 00 
Rancocas Re (ͤ(Äů— !uñ%[ß 34. 21 
Raritan Bay = 581,497.38 
Raritan River 668, 335. 00 
Salem: River... 55, 709. 34 
Shoal Harbor and Comptons Cree 24, 000. 00 
Shrewsbury Rive 379, 494. 16 
Routh r r eee 113, 000. 00 
Squan Rirer . wee X . 00 
Staten Island Channel, N. J. and N. Y. (See Miscel- 

laneous, post, p. 25.) 
Toms Ri Ver oo ewe naan 5, 100. 00 
Tuckerton: Cree ðͤ „ 45. 500. 00 
Woodbridge Cree 4„4 mMM 60, 000. 00 
Woodbury ec 450. 31 

W C——T—T——. —. —. ——— 4, 747, 319. 51 


There are many projects in my State not provided for in this 
bill, due to the fact that the report of the United States engi- 
neers has not as yet been transmitted to Congress. I hope 
they will be taken care of in the next bill and speedily com- 
pleted. 2 

No State, in proportion to population, has done more to de- 
yelop its waterways than has New Jersey. That State is now 
engaged in constructing a waterway, at its own expense, along 
the coast from Cape May to Bay Head, a distance of about 100 
miles. This waterway will be not less than 6 feet deep at low 
tide. It will connect all of the, important seaside resorts along 
the coast and will be of tremcdous value to the farmer and 
manufacturer. The State is committed to the projected deeper 
waterway, or ship canal, across the State. Such a canal would 
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materially decrease freight rates, and would mean an increase 
in shipment and afford an adequate market for the products 
. of both farm and factory. The legislature has also authorized 
the appointment of a commission to buy the right of way for 
the proposed canal between Raritan Bay and the Delaware 
River, with the intention that the State shall present the site 
to the United States Government whenever Congress shall sig- 
nify its intention to construct the canal. The commission has 
been appointed and has begun its work, and an appropriation 
of $500,000 has been made to carry out the work. 

The report of the Commissioner of Corporations on transpor- 
tation by water in the United States in part says: 

“ Our increasing commerce demands that our waterways shall 
be made an active part of our transportation system. Our in- 
land rivers are not so now. Waterways themselves and their 
conditions must be so improved that they shall carry a share 
of the Nation's traffic proportioned to their real possibilities, and 
shall so supplement the rail system as to prevent the recurrence 
of disastrous traffic congestions. Waterway traffic has its in- 
exorable limitations. Waterways also have their enormous pos- 
sibilities. If, guided by the facts, we direct our attention to 
those lines of effort where success is possible, we shall utilize 
these possibilities, 

“Our coast line is over 5,700 miles, or, with the indentations 
of the coast, over 64,000 miles. The Great Lakes shore line of 
the United States is 2,760 miles, or, with the indentations, 4,329. 
These lakes are connected with each other, and by canals with 
the Atlantic Ocean, St. Lawrence River, and the Mississippi 
River, there being, however, a channel of but 14 feet depth to 
the St. Lawrence, and this through Canadian territory, T feet 
te the Atlantic through the Erie Canal, and a still less depth to 
the Mississippi. 

“There are over 290 streams in the country used to a sub- 
stantial degree for navigation, with an approximate navigable 
mileage of 26,400, but with very little direct connection with 
each other except the Mississippi system. 

“About 4,500 miles of canals have been constructed. More 
than one-half—2,444 miles, costing over $80,000,000—has been 
abandoned. State canals, however, still operate in New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Louisiana, with a total mileage of nearly 
1,360, and there are also 16 private canals of some importance 
in operation, with a total mileage of 632. 

Transportation by water now suffers from one far-reaching 
disadvantage which we can largely remedy, namely, the lack 
of organization of our waterway system as a whole. At present 
we can hardly be said to have a general waterway system. Our 
great total mileage of waterways is split up by certain physical 
characteristics into a number of largely unrelated parts. Part 
of the waterways consists of ocean routes of unrestricted depth 
and width. Part consists of lake routes of unrestricted depth, 
except in certain very important connecting channels. The rest 
consists of river and canal channels of varying and always re- 
stricted depth, of narrow width, devious courses, and with more 
or less current and obstructions. Most of the rivers are navi- 
gable at present only for light-draft boats. At ordinary stages 
of water about 40 streams have a total of at least 2,600 miles 
of 10-foot navigation; 70 streams, including parts of some of 
the 40 mentioned, give about 3,200 miles additional from 6 to 
10 feet, a total of 5,800 miles of river navigation of 6 feet and 
over. But, again, these totals do not mean that there are any 
such continuous stretches of inland waterways of these respec- 
tive depths. Very few of the Atlantic rivers have more than 
100 miles of a depth of 6 feet. The Mississippi system has 
about 2,500 miles of 6-foot navigation. 

“Our canals also are largely disconnected with one another, 
and of varying depths. Excluding the short Government canals, 
like the St. Marys Falls Canal, there are 13 miles of canals in 
operation with 10 feet depth, about 1,200 miles of 6 to 10 feet 
(mostly 6), and about 750 miles of 4 to 6 feet depth. 

“Our interior waterways are indeed largely disconnected. 
But added to this is also a great difference in vessels using 
them, so that they are not generally “interchangeable” over 
different waterways. For example, on the Mississippi the shal- 
low depth and the constant backing and turning at the innu- 
merable bends make the stern-wheel paddle the only method 
generally successful; and, on the other hand, this latter is, of 
eourse, wholly unsuited for the open sea. Again, naval archi- 
tects assert that, even were the large-bulk freighters of the 
Lakes brought to tidewater, it would be preferable and almost 
necessary to transship there; that these freighters are not 
adapted to ocean conditions, 

“Vessels differ still further according to the nature of the 
freight. Many are adapted for a given traffic only. There are 
grain, ore, coal, fruit, lumber, and oil vessels. This applies 
especially to bulk freight. Much more than three-fourths of 


the traffic on the Mississippi system is carried in bulk by barges 
and rafts. Over So per cent of the Great Lakes business is bulk 
traffic. A very important part of the coastwise traffic, especially 
coal, is bulk cargo. 

Such vessels are thus usually confined to routes where such 
freight is offered. r 

“A great part of the country’s traffic is through freight. Our 
waterways are now divided by differences in channels, etc., and 
by diversity in floating equipment. The rail system of the 
country is standardized, physically unified, and its control is 
largely centralized. It is well adapted to handle such through 
freight. A share, at least, of this through freight is essential 
for the success of either system. There has been bitter compe- 
tition between rail and river lines. But the inland water sys- 
tem, divided and disorganized by the conditions described, is 
greatly handicapped, especially as to through traffic. ; 

“Under a general plan, our inland waterways can be made 
much more of a commercial unit. They must be placed in such 
a position that they can secure, even against rail competition, 
a far greater proportion than now of the country’s traffic. River 
eo traffic is now insignificant as compared with rail 
traffic. 

We must, of course, recognize that no reasonable expendi- 
ture will wholly remove these difficulties. For instance, it is 
probable that transshipment from rail to water, or from one 
water carrier to another, will continue to be necessary on most 
long inland or partly inland hauls. Transshipment means ter- 
minals. Part III of this report, now in preparation, will take 
up the question of terminals in detail. It has had far too little 
attention in the past. It is sufficient to say now that terminal 
improvement is greatly needed and is entirely possible. 

“Since 1870 a general policy of Federal waterway improve- 
ment has been followed. The total Federal appropriations for 
inland river improvements up to 1907 have been over $250,- 
000,000. There has been very little cooperation between the 
central and local authorities. This has resulted in inevitable 


“lack of uniformity and of comprehensive plan, and in the lack 


of any proportionate contribution from the localities peculiarly 
benefited. European countries have in many cases distributed 
the costs of waterway improvements upon localities in some 
ratio with the special benefits received. Such cooperation is 
worthy of careful consideration in any comprehensive plan of 
waterway improvement, 

“The report sets forth certain general facts as to floating 
equipment, company organization, finance, legal conditions, etc. 
The total gross tonnage of documented vessels in the domestic 
trade in 1896 was 3,858,927 tons; in 1906, 5,785,483 tons, a gain 
of 48 per cent. American vessels in the foreign trade, whose 
tonnage reached its maximum in 1860, declined until 1898. Be- 
tween 1896 and 1906 there was an increase of only 11 per cent 
in this latter tonnage. Steam has largely superseded sail 
power, and its proportionate tonnage is steadily increasing. The 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts are the most important districts, with 
nearly half the total documented tonnage. The Great Lakes 
have more than one-third of that total tonnage, and almost 
half the total documented steam tonnage. On the coasts and 
the Great Lakes there has been a marked increase in the size 
of vessels, bringing about there a reduction in transportation 
costs. 

“ Corporations control the great proportion of the steam ton- 
nage, particularly the larger vessels. In 1906 the average size 
of vessels owned by individuals was 113 tons; by firms, 223; 
and by corporations, 526. There was also a, proportionate in- 
crease of corporate ownership of barge lines, and even of sailing 
vessels, though not so marked as with steamers. There has 
been a recent tendency toward consolidation of many lines under 
single corporations. The control of steamer and barge lines 
will be discussed in a later part. 

“The returns to the bureau as to earnings and expenses were 
highly unsatisfactory. Only a few rough conclusions can be 
drawn therefrom. Operating expenses averaged, for the com- 
panies making returns, about 80 per cent of the gross earnings, 
the lowest ratio of operating costs being that of the bulk-cargo 
vessels of the Great Lakes. The highest ratio is that of the 
packet lines on the Mississippi system and southern rivers. 

WATERWAYS AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 

“The possibilities of transportation by water in the United 
States may be roughly indicated by a brief survey of the extent 
of its waterways. 

COAST LINE. 

“The Atlantic coast line of the United States is more than 
2,000 miles in length, and it is extended for a little over 1,850 
miles more by the Gulf of Mexico. The Pacific coast line is 
more than 1,800 miles long. The coast line of continental 
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United States aggregates 5,705 miles. This is increased to a 
meandered length of 64,604 miles by including the numerous 
indentations, many of which provide important bay, sound, and 
inlet routes. Chief of these are the Gulf of Maine (so called), 
Long Island Sound, Delaware Bay, and Chesapeake Bay, on the 
Atlantic coast, and Puget Sound, on the Pacific coast. 

d GREAT LAKES. 

“Next in significance are the Great Lakes, the most impor- 
tant group of inland waterways in the world. Their shore 
line in United States territory is 2,760 geographical miles. In 
the meandered length there is 4,329 miles. They are connected 
by a series of natural and artificial channels. Canals also con- 
nect the Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers, but these are not of dimensions to permit of 
through navigation by large vessels. Another series of canals, 
constructed by the Canadian Government along the St. Law- 
rence River, give 14 feet draft to Montreal, and are used to 
some extent by American vessels. 

“On the coasts the Government has deepened harbors and 
connecting channels. Similar works on the Great Lakes give 
a depth of 20 feet on the main channels at mean water level. 

COAST AND LAKE ROUTES. 

“The coastwise trade routes radiate mainly from a few cen- 
tral ports, such as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, on the Atlantic coast, and San Francisco, Portland, and 
Seattle, on the Pacific. On the Lakes, notwithstanding the 
large number of routes, the great movement of traffic follows 
a few well-defined main lines. Most important is the route 
from Lake Superior ports across Lake Huron to Lake Erie 
ports. Another main route, formerly the most important, is 
that from Lake Michigan ports to ports on Lake Erie. 

RIVERS. 

“The number of navigable streams used to a considerable 
extent for commercial purposes in the United States is about 
295, with an approximate mileage of 26,400.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


[Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey addressed the committee. 
See Appendix. ] 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 


[Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina addressed the committee. 
See Appendix.] 


[Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL addressed the committee, 
See Appendix.] 


[Mr. LOBECK addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. DYER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. BARCHFELD addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Boothbay Harbor, Me.: Completing improvement in ac- 
cordance ‘with the report submitted in House Document No. 82, Sixty- 
second Congress, first session, $18,000. 

Mr. GUDGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I regret very much I was unavoidably absent on busi- 
ness at the Navy Department a few moments ago when the 
bill H. R. 21214 was passed, known as the special excise- 
tax bill. If I had been present I would have voted for the 
bill. I have no objection to the present bill under consideration, 
as I find that North Carolina has been well provided for in 
this bill. I regret very much to say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
House can not find time nor does it seem inclined to make 
an appropriation for one of the most important interests 
affecting this country, namely, the public highways of the 
country. I know that a great majority of this body, both upon 
the Republican and Democratic sides, favor national aid for 
public roads. But it seems that it is impossible to get a bill 
reported for that purpose. I think that if either. political 
party would propose a bill granting national aid for public high- 
ways and provide for a vote in this House, that that party 
would receive the plaudits of the American people. 

Nr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise for just a moment to 
oppose the pro forma amendment. I have listened with much 
interest to the gentleman from North Carolina when he so ear- 
nestly expressed his satisfaction for the provision for North 
Carolina. Just what the item means for the extension of the 


{After a pause.] 


inland canal in North Carolina I am not perfectly clear about, 
because I have not read the engineer’s report. But I tell you 
that if we had old ocean within a stone’s throw of the Middle 
West we could get along without such a 6-foot channel as that 
which starts up somewhere in New England and runs to Gal- 
veston. 

I want to compliment the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Gupcer], coming as he does from the State in which I 
was born. I was not to blame for that, nor am I to be compli- 
mented for it. In arms I was carried over the mountains to 
Indiana. I am proud of the old North State and I am glad to 
have been born there. But after that great contest for State 
rights and local self-government during the War for the Union, 
I am surprised that the gentleman desires one of the great 
parties to succeed in order that it may enter upon a system 
for improving the public highways of the country from the Na- 
tional Treasury. We have only 60,000 miles of black-dirt 
highways in Illinois, not a very large number. Thank God, 
while I am not called a Democrat, I am a better Democrat for 
the preservation of local self-government and for the control of 
local affairs than one who seeks to enter upon the improve- 
ment of ull the highways in all the States and administer that 
improvement from the Public Treasury, and centralize and dom- 
inate that improvement, stretching 3,000 miles from one ocean 
to the other, as the area of the United States does. And God 
knows how many millions of miles of public highways we have. 
If the party of which I am a member favored this policy, which 
is to further centralize this Government and divorce the sov- 
ereign—90,000,000 in number—men, women, and children from 
looking after their own local interests, and put that plank in 
the platform, I would never indorse it. 

I just wanted to say this much. I wonder how men within 
the sound of my voice could mistakingly fight for what they call 
local self-government for four long years and then stand with- 
out protest and sit without protest and listen to such a doc- 
trine. I say, again, so far as local self-government is con- 
cerned, believing in a national government, the United States, 
wherever it has jurisdiction under the Constitution, is a Na- 
tion with a big N.“ Still, I will, just so far as I have voice 
and vote, insist upon the 47 sovereign States, where they have 
jurisdiction, exercising that jurisdiction, instead of subverting 
a wise policy of letting each government, the National Govern- 
ment on the one hand and the State governments on the other 
hand, remain strong governments, each exercising its functions 
within its jurisdiction. [Applause.] 

Mr. GUDGER. Mr. Chairman, I have no apology to make for 
my position favoring national aid for public roads. I have said, 
and I do not wish to take that statement back, that if the 
membership of this House could be forced to vote upon this 
question national aid to public roads would be granted in the 
Sixty-second Congress. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, every mail route in this country uses 
the public roads for the transportation of the mails. Then 
why should not the National Government assist in keeping up 
the same. If you transport the mails over the railroads, you 

y the railroads for that purpose. Then why should not the 

National Government assist the people in keeping up the public 
roads over which the mails pass? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GUDGER. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is in favor of building high- 
ways out of the Federal Treasury, and I wonder if he will be 
in favor of extending the highways to the city streets all over 
the Union. They are all post roads, 

Mr. GUDGER. Mr. Chairman, you do not even work the 
streets of a municipal corporation under the State laws. 
They are provided for by the municipalities, 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; they are under State law. 

Mr. GUDGER. If it is just, give the cities a proportion of 
this money. The cities of this country get all the appropria- 
tions for public buildings. The great waterways of this coun- 
try receive annually large appropriations, amounting to millions 
of dollars during the last 50 years, but when the common 
people, the people of the rural districts, come up and ask for 
an appropriation to assist them to make more yaluable their 
property by building great publie highways, then there is an 
objection on the part of some people to the effect that it will 
destroy local self-government. 

Why, my friend Mr. Cannon talks about being from North 
Carolina. When he was born in North Carolina he was born in 
one of the greatest States of this country. [Applause.] It is 
great in times of peace and her people heroic in times of war. 
North Carolina needs no defense at my hands. - In 1861, when 
this country went to war, North Carolina, from that date to 
1865, furnished more soldiers for the Confederacy than there 
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were voters in that great State. North Carolina lost more 
men during that war than any other State, according to its 
population, and she justly holds the record of being “ First at 
Bethel, farthest at Gettysburg, and last at Appomattox.” When 
the war was over and peace declared she went to work to build 
up the waste places and came back into the Union as one of the 
great States. Therefore she needs no defense at my hands. I 
am glad the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] was born in 
North Carolina. I only regret that he left the State and that 
he is not a great Democrat. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

aus Clerk read as follows: 

mproving 88800 Creek, N. J.: Continuing improvement and for 
Ta enance, $ 

Mr. 55 Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

age 7, line 1, strike out the word Creek and insert in lieu 
N the words “ River (Creek).“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving channel from „ River to St. Andrews Bay, Fla. : 
Continuing improvement, $70, 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a statement made by Mr. Andrew Furuseth in relation to anti- 
injunction legislation now pending in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hvucues] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the statement referred to: 


STATEMENT OF ME. ANDREW FURUSETH— HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


“Mr. FURUSETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, let it be clear in the minds of this committee and of 
Congress that labor, organized or unorganized, does not ask 
for the destruction of the injunction as it rightly applies to the 
protection of property. We do protest against and resent the 
perversion of the equity power, glaring examples of which you 
have here in your records. 

“You seek our reasons for asking legislation to restrain 
judicial abuses of the equity power in labor disputes. I am 
commissioned by laboring men to present some of their reasons, 
We feel strongly on this question. You have had it under 
consideration for years, and before this committee makes any 
recommendations to the House I want to make suggestions 
which I believe go to the bottom of this subject. 

“The oue-man power to enjoin, to forbid, to legislate, except 
as used by the fathers, was, we think, first conferred upon the 
Roman tribunes, elected for one year, and to be used to protect 
the plebeians against the patricians. This power was absolute 
and irresponsible. The person of the tribune was made sacred. 
Contempt of him or violations of him were punished by death. 
The tribune, haying been clothed with absolute and irrespon- 
sible power to forbid, it was soon understood that this included 
powers to command, and the tribunician power created the 
Roman Emperor. The powers of the Emperor, who in his per- 
son represented and exercised all the authority of the people, 
made him sovereign. These powers were resurrected and con- 
ferred upon Carl the Great, the first Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the Middle Ages, 

“As absolutism developed as freedom lost to the people, the 
kings assumed, in theory and in fact, the powers which had 
been vested in the emperors of the old Empire—they became 
sovereigns. The power to forbid—to legislate—was vested in 
the king, He was sovereign, and by virtue of his sovereignty 
could and did rule by command or proclamation. Under the 
name of equity this absolute power was adopted into our sys- 
tem, but only in the form and for the purpose then used in 
England. It was conferred upon our Federal judges, who are 
appointed for life. We suffer under the misuse of this power. 


We believe that it has been unduly extended. We come to you 
to submit our complaint, and it is not that the judges have not 
power enough, but that they are exercising powers which we 
believe they have not. 


We fear this power; we feel its results. 


From what we have seen we believe it capable of infinite 
extension, when permitted to go beyond the boundary set at its 
adoption into our system. I shall now endeayor to state why 
we fear it and what reasons we think we have for this feeling. 

“Any condition of society, no matter how produced, which 
condition prevents a healthy family life, is destructive of hu- 
mauity and should be resisted. 

“The condition may be inherent in the system; it may have 
been artificially created by legislation or by judicial decisions. 
In either case it is man’s sacred duty to insist upon such 
changes or remedies as shall put within reach of the industrious 
father the power to support a family in health. 

“The energies of existing society are devoted to the produc- 
tion of wealth for sale. The struggle between individual firms, 
communities, and nations is to produce wealth so cheaply as to 
be able to undersell any other. 

“To be the workshop of the world was the ambition of Eng- 
land of the Manchester School of Economics. To accomplish 
this land, machinery, and labor had to be brought to the lowest 
figure and skill to the highest. Land and machinery bought for 
the lowest figures and held in private ownership were conceived 
to be the most economical, and the question was how to get the 
cheapest possible labor. The workers must have sufficient 
wages for subsistence and reproduction. 

“Under the old system of production labor had been needed 
especially on the land, and it had therefore been tied to each 
manor by registration, and its wages determined by judges sit- 
ting in quarter sessions under the statute of laborers. The 
concentration brought about by factory production made the old 
system costly, hence inconvenient, and the registration in man- 
ors and the statute of laborers were repealed. The laborers, 
however, remained on the land in too great numbers, and they 
were needed in the factories. When needed on the land they 
were tied to the land. Now, when needed in the factories they 
were driven from the land. The first condition of getting labor 
cheap is to so arrange that it becomes plentiful and dependent, 
hence the razing of old English villages and the driving of the 
workers into the cities, where, landless and homeless, they 
must work for such wages as the employers should be willing 
to pay. 

“But as wages must be sufficient for sustenance and repro- 
duction, the cost of food became all important. For generations 
England had maintained a protective tariff on foodstuff in the 
interest of the landowner. The factory owner wanted cheap 
food in order to get cheap labor, and between the two interests 
arose a fierce struggle, which ended in the present system of free 
trade in foodstuffs. Under the existing system of land tenure 
and prices farming became unprofitable, tilled land was turned 
into pastures, and more laborers were driven into the cities to 
bid against those already there. Thus followed further reduc- 
tion in wages and a still further lowering of the standard of 
living. It came to a condition in which the husband, working 


16 hours per day, was utterly unable to provide for the family. 


Children were compelled to work in the dusty atmosphere of 
the factories for 14 to 16 hours per day; their physical develop- 
ment was arrested; their mental and moral development became 
impossible. Still lower wages and standards had to go, and 
mothers were compelled by bitter need to work underground, 
doing work now done by mules, steam, or electricity, or to stand 
on their feet tending machines until it often happened that they 
were taken with labor pains at their work. 

“Labor, voiceless, homeless, and hungry, had been made so 
cheap that its very cheapness was destroying its efficiency and 
threatening its extinction. 

“Laborers resisted to the best of their ability, but leaving one 
master who was bad often meant going to another who was 
worse. If one or more men quit there were others to take their 
places; quitting work singly was no remedy, since it could not 
interfere with production by stopping machinery. They then 
joined together in unions—yoluntary associations—based upon 
the right of quitting work individually. As subjects they had 
the same rights as other subjects—freedom of locomotion, of 
speech, of the press, and of assembly. Assuming that they did 
not lose these rights by laboring for a living, they assembled, 
they discussed their grievances, they printed them in pamphlets, 
books, and papers. They appealed to others to join with them, 
and determined to refuse to labor until their worst grievances 
should be remedied, and found that while the statute of labor- 
ers had been repealed, the conspiracy law, based upon. this 
statute, was, acccording to the rulings of the judges, still in 
force, and they were punished for doing as workingmen what 
they as subjects had a full right to do. 

“They did not give up, although they found themselves thus 
punished; combinations to raise wages being forbidden, they 
still combined; notwithstanding traitors in their own ranks, 
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they struggled onward. They punished their traitors as de- 
liberately as did the old Germans in their Fehm-Gericht. They 
were executed or transported for having acted as judges and 
executioners, but they still persisted. They could but partly 
stay the inevitable downward trend; but at last it became evi- 
dent that wages must be sufficient for sustenance and repro- 
duction, and legislators were compelled to pass laws legalizing 
collective action and curtailing the power of the judiciary. 

“The trade-union acts were passed and the conspiracy law 
was amended, so that men in England might use their rights as 
subjects to defend their interests as workers. How many men 
were driven from their families, executed, or transported, to 
what extent the race was crippled, before relief came from leg- 
islative depression of the wage rate or judicial usurpation in the 
interest of cheap labor, we can only surmise. But it came at 
last, thanks to the bitter and determined struggle of the work- 
ers, assisted to some extent by humanitarians, chiefly members 
ef England’s old aristocracy. 

“Not that the struggle there is won, but improvement has 
begun, and that it will continue and finally be won may reason- 
ably be expected from the temper which could face prison and 
transportation in the past. 

“The political, social, and industrial conditions of the United 
States have throughout been patterned upon those of England. 

“ Substantially our President has the power which was vested 
in the King of England at the time of the third George. Our 
Senate and House of Representatives are substantially the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. We copied from 
England the common law, our system of jurisprudence, with 
the Bill of Rights and the powers of the judges. We adopted 
the English system of land tenure, entail excepted. 

“Our industrial system is taken from England and has fol- 
lowed the English lines in its development—chattel slavery in 
some States, contract slavery im all at one time. Term con- 
tracts to labor were for long in common use in this country, 
and were transferable by inheritance or sale. They were recog- 
nized by the organic law, and one of its clauses provided for 
their enforcement. That this system did not in the earlier 
days of the Republic produce the same results as in England 
was due to the unlimited amount of land ready for squatters’ 
occupation, and when the servitude became too galling the 
Indian country west of the Alleghenies lay open for settlement, 
safe from servitude and assured of sustenance. 

“After the adoption of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution the enforcement of term contracts to labor 
was stopped in some Northern States, and such contracts ceased 
to be made. The individual workman could leave the employer 
with whom he was dissatisfied and seek another. The white 
worker’s right of locomotion and of the absolute ownership in 
his own body became, except in one or two callings, recognized. 
The system of chattel slavery was destroyed, and an amend- 
ment to the Constitution forbidding its existence was adopted. 

“With freedom to seek better conditions and with land yet 
plentiful, there were early marriages, large families, and a 
healthy people. There was no mournful cry of race suicide. 
But as land became settled or absorbed in individual ownership, 
and this outlet was stopped, city slums grew; low wages, long 
hours, and want became more and more common here. Wages 
went below the line of subsistence and reproduction, the num- 
ber of marriages and of children decreased, while prostitution 
grew. This became so apparent that the census gave much 
attention to ascertain the extent of the eondition. It was 
found to be worse than was suspected, and the talk of race 
suicide was heard—women standing on their feet until their 
capacity for motherhood was destroyed; children stunted in 
their physical and mental growth by work utterly unsuited to 
their age. 

“Remedies more or less successful were suggested and tried. 
Here, as in England, men quit as individuals, but found the 
quitting ineffective. Here, as there, they came together in vol- 
untary associations and quit work in unison until their griev- 
ances should be redressed, and in doing so found themselves vio- 
lating statutes or judicial decisions designed purely to keep 
labor cheap. Constant agitation, repeated violations, and pun- 
ishment gradually molded a public opinion that compelled a 
final recognition of men’s right to quit work collectively—to 
strike. Statutes and decisions treating the strike as conspiracy 
were repealed or became obsolete. 

“Men who had struck endeavored to persuade fellow work- 
men not to take their places—this in order to compel an adjust- 
ment of the trouble—and when adjustment did not follow, ap- 
peals were made to the public to cease giving patronage to the 
unfair firm—tbat is, they levied a boycott on the firm in ques- 
tion. 


“Thus the two main weapons of organized labor came into 
use, and as they grew older and more systematic they became 
so effective that the employer was looking for some remedy, 
and, from out of the lumber room of the past, came the injune- 
tion, as it was when most abused by the court of star chamber— 
that is, it came as a proclamation by the court forbidding the 
workers to perform some specified or unspecified acts of which 
the employer complained on pain of being punished for con- 
tempt of court. This seems to be what the injunction is nowa- 
days when used in labor disputes. It used to be ‘a judicial 
Process operating in personam and requiring the person to 
whom it was direeted to do or refrain from doing particular 
things,’ and this to protect property right. 

“ Like other parts of our judicial system, we have our injunc- 
tions from England. The King, by virtue of his absolute power— 
legislative, judicial, and executive—would be appealed to when 
Someone was about to do something not forbidden by the law, 
yet which, if done, would cause great injury. Something needed 
to be protected; the law was insufficient; and, by virtue of his 
absolute power, the King could and did supply the remedy. 
Addressed to one subject, it was a royal command, if to many, 
a royal proclamation. In the first instance it was intended to 
protect the individual and in the second the community. As 
the law became more complete the need for such proclamations 
became less imperative, their places being taken by statute law 
or usage accepted as law; but, law and usage being general, in 
their application serious injury might happen to individuals; 
hence the royal power was more and more restricted to indi- 
vidual instances of injustice or injury. 

“The King being too busy to sit in court to exercise his 
power, delegated it to his chancellor, and it grew apace until 
it came into serious conflict with the common law and the jury 
system. Its purpose being to prevent great wrong by forbidding 
the action which would cause such wrong, the penalty neces- 
sarily had to be swift and certain, and violation being a dis- 
obedience of the King’s command—contempt of the King—and 
the facts being easily ascertained, punishment was immediate 
in operation and severe in kind. The royal power being irre- 
sponsible and absolute, it was necessarily misused by the indi- 
yiduals intrusted with its execution and their friends and had 
to be curtailed, circumscribed, and carefully guarded. 

“There was a time when the court of star chamber was used 
in England, as our courts are now being used, to forbid the 
doing and then punish disobedience without trial by jury in 
any and every direction. Personal liberty was at the whim 
and eaprice of this court. But the English people would not 
long tolerate any such use of the royal power. The people 
abolished the court of star chamber and compelled the King to 
sign the bill of rights. 

“ It became the fundamental principles of chancery, or equity, 
that— 

“(1) It was to be exercised for the protection of property 
rights only. 
ue ‘He who would seek its aid must come with clean 

8. 

(3) ‘There must be no adequate remedy at law.’ 

“(4) It must never be used to curtail personal rights, 

“(5) It must not be used to punish crime. 

“Tt was substantially in this shape that it was accepted by 
this country, ingrafted in our Constitution, and the power of its 
administration conferred upon our courts. 

“Equity, law, and jurisdiction at that time had a specific 
meaning, and any extension in jurisdiction, any enlargement of 
scope, must come from the people through an amendment to the 
Constitution or there is judicial usurpation. 

“Tf injunctions which nowadays are issued in disputes be- 
tween employers and employees can stand the test of these prin- 
ciples, our complaint should be against the law; if they can not, 
then we have a just complaint against the judges who, either 
from ignorance or mistaken zeal for public order and cheap 
labor, misuse their power—act as a sovereign in issuing his 
proclamations. 

“The fundamental principle of American law, as we under- 
stand it, is that there shall be no property rights in man. A 
man’s labor power is part of him; it fluctuates with his health, 
decreases when he grows old, and ceases at his death. It can 
not be divorced from man, and therefore, under our system, can 
not be property. Property may be bought, sold, or destroyed 
without destroying the possessor thereof; it is the product of 
labor or of nature. Labor is an attribute of life, and through 
no system of legitimate reasoning can it be treated or denomi- 
nated as property. An individual, a firm, or a corporation runs 
an enterprise for the production of some form of property. 
Through grant or purchase land has been obtained. Upon the 
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land buildings have been erected and machinery installed, and 
to the plant has been brought the necessary raw material. 
These things are property, and, based upon its possession, con- 
tracts are entered into to furnish within a given time a stated 
amount of commodities. 

“Giving this property in pawn, money is borrowed to pay 


operating expenses, But without labor these things will pro- 
duce nothing. Labor is obtained and production begins. Being 
in business to make money, the company in question, assuming 
the producing concern to be a combine, first endeavors to find 
out how much of any given kind of work a man can do going 
at his highest capacity, and it begins the piecework. Prices are 
gradually reduced until the greatest capacity is ascertained, and 
that becomes the standard of production. Wages are gradually 
reduced until the labor of the husband can not sustain the 
family. The wife helps in any way she can, and the children 
are sent to the factory. Still the earnings are too small, and 
the wife goes there also. Wages are under the danger line, but 
are still going down. A poorer home—ragged and untaught 
children growing up as half savages. Young men and women 
see the situation and refrain from matrimony. Marriages and 
births are on the decline, and the rising generation is stunted. 
“The laborers get together in voluntary association; that is, 
they use their freedom of assembly. They bring their griev- 
ances before the management, petition for redress of grievances, 
They are refused, and, to enforce their position, they use their 
right to quit work—use their freedom of locomotion. They pub- 
lish the facts of the disagreement, the causes which led thereto ; 
they induce, or endeavor to induce, other workers to make com- 
mon cause with them—their right freely to print and publish. 
They are successful to such an extent that production is par- 


tially stopped. The company endeavors to get other men and 


the men on strike appeal to the public to refrain from pur- 
chasing commodities manufactured by the firm; they levy a boy- 
cott. They appeal to fellow workmen and the public to use 
their purchasing power to redress a grievance. Sales of stock 
on hand decrease and the company is unable to meet its obli- 
gations, fill its orders, or fulfill its contracts. 

“The company then goes to some judge and appeals to him to 
use the equity process to protect what it calls its property. It 
sets forth that it has the land, the appliances, the raw ma- 
terial, and contracts to deliver goods; but, owing to a con- 
spiracy’ on the part of labor, it is unable to get workmen, and 
its property—that is, its business—is being destroyed. The 
judge takes the statement and issues an order forbidding the 
workmen to interfere with the business’ of the firm. The work- 
men know that disobedience means imprisonment for contempt, 
and, disheartened and hopeless, they obey. The firm gets new 
men, its business moves again, but those at work must live in 
squalor, children must be laboring instead of at school, women 
must be in the factory instead of in the home. Home life is 
destroyed. Still fewer grow the marriages, still fewer the chil- 
dren. The equity process has been used so that homes are de- 
stroyed, women are made barren, and the coming generation of 
men are made unfit for their life work. 

“Has any judge the right to use the equity power in this 
way? The workmen have used their constitutional rights as 
citizens—freedom of locomotion, of assembly, of speech, and the 
press. They have not destroyed any tangible property; they 
have neither interfered with nor threatened to interfere with 
any property. But the attorney for the plaintiff sets up the 
idea that the earning power of property is property; that is, 
business is property. The earning power of a plant depends 
upon labor and sales depend upon patronage. The firm can 
have no property right in labor, because that is inberent in the 
laborer and would mean property right in the laborer. The firm 
has no vested right in the patronage of the public. Patronage 
is the free act of the patron. Under our system it is a new 
doctrine that the ownership of a store carries with it a vested 
right in the patronage or that the ownership of a factory carries 
with it the vested right to so much labor and at such prices as 
will make it profitable. Such doctrine followed to its logical 
conclusion would destroy all personal liberty, transform existing 
society, and reestabish the feudal system. 

“Do these men who are driving women into the factory and 
crippling the race come into court with clean hands? 

“They seek the aid of equity to protect their financial and 
industrial interests, and yet they run their industry in such a 
way as to cause untold misery, destitution, and crime. Wages 


so low as to cripple or destroy the race. If their hands be clean, 
how must they act to be considered unclean? 

“Injunctions, proclamations, used contrary to and destructive 
of constitutional guaranties of individual freedom, are usurpa- 
tion, whether they take place in a monarchy by the king or in a 
republic by a judge. The power is the same, its results are the 


same, and a people that will endure become serfs, will deterio- 
rate and die. 

“Gentlemen, you have before you two bills dealing in differ- 
ent ways with injunctions. H. R. 4445—the present Wilson 
bill—by Mr. Little, of Arkansas. You have had this bill before 
you during seVeral Congresses. You have had hearings on it, 
and, so far as has appeared at those hearings, this bill would, if 
enacted into law, put a stop to the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes, That the relations between laborers and their em- 
ployers are personal relations, as distinct from property rela- 
tions, that the rights of either party are personal rights, as dis- 
tinct from property rights, will hardly be seriously disputed. 
If these are the true relations, then there is no occasion for the 
equity power to step in. We maintain that it is pure usurpa- 
tion on part of the judge to so extend the powers granted to 
him as to cover labor disputes. We believe that by passing this 
bill you stop the usurpation and bring the law and the judges 
back to where it and they belong. Labor will be content with 
nothing less. Anything short of this robs the laborer, because 
he is a laborer, of his rights as a citizen. 

“You have also before you H. R. 9328—the present Moon 
bill A bill to regulate the granting of restraining orders in 
certain cases,’ by Mr. Gilbert, of Indiana. This bill, supposed 
to have had its origin in the White House and drawn in the 
Bureau of Corporations, confers upon the courts sitting in 
equity absolute jurisdiction in all cases ‘involving or growing 
out of labor disputes.’ The judge is to give the defendant a 
hearing, but may, as in any other suits at law, proceed if the 
defendant shall fail to appear. We have complained that the 
use made of the equity process in labor disputes is usurpation 
of a sovereignty not granted to the courts. It seems to us that 
in this bill the grant is about to be made. 

“ Sovereignty was partially, not wholly, delegated to the 
Federal Government; the States and the people are presumed 
to retain full powers of sovereignty. The judiciary has been 
permitted to claim title to and exercise an undefined authority 
by congressional tolerance—the absence of prohibitive statutes. 

“ Federal judges—I speak respectfully and by way of illustra- 
tion—found a kind of ‘legal public domain’ upon which any 
daring squatter might locate. The judiciary entered, took pos- 
session, and this bill—9328—is apparently designed to establish 
their title in fee simple ‘to have and to hold forever.’ 

“Labor disputes are controversies between employers and em- 
ployees, and they involve the hours of labor, the wage to be 
paid, rules under which work is to be performed, the number of 
apprentices, and the qualifications of men at the work. Grow- 
ing out of them are strikes, boycotts, the inducing of men to 
quit work or to refuse to go to work, and efforts to induce the 
public to cease buying the goods produced. The judge sitting 
in equity is given jurisdiction by this bill, we think, over all 
these relations. He is to investigate, to hear and determine, to 
act, in fact, as arbiter, and he is given the equity power with 
which to enforce his decree. 

“If this be not the reenactment of the law giving to judges 
the power and making it their duty to set the wages as at the 
quarter sessions after hearing both sides, what is it? The 
Romans conferred this absolute and irresponsible power on a 
tribune, elected for one year, in order that he should use it to 
protect the weak against the strong. Are we going to give it to 
our judges, appointed for life, to be used by the strong against 
the weak? The English gave it to their judges to use in the 
interest of landed proprietors against the raise of wages caused 
by the black death. Thorald Rodgers, in his Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages, has told us the result. 

“Why can you not trust the judges, somebody asks? We do 
trust them. They are to use this power to stop strikes. When 
they have to choose between giving the award in favor of the 
employer who seeks to reduce wages or to have him stop, as he 
threatens, the business which gives employment to thousands, 
and thereby throw them out of work, his very humanity, as he 
feels it, will decide the award. It will be downward, down- 
ward, and downward, as under the law of the quarter sessions, 
It is said that his bill has the indorsement of the President. 
That can not be. If he understands this bill and then gives to 
it his indorsement, he is an enemy to honest labor struggling 
under adverse conditions for a better life—nay, he would be an 
enemy to human liberty. We do not believe, will not believe, it. 

“In the labor movement, as well as in all walks of life, there 
are differences of opinion, divergent perspectives. S 

“Organized labor demands an anti-injunction law that will 
absolutely limit the power of judges when they deal with con- 
troversies growing out of labor disputes, not a law that will be 
used as a compulsory arbitration act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Oklawaha River, Fla.: Continuing improvement and for 
maintenance from the mouth to Leesburg, including Silver Springs 
Run, $15,000: Provided, That such part of this sum and of the amount 
now available as is necessary may be expended for maintenance of 
levels in the lakes at the head of the stream as ided for the 
act approved June 25, 1910, or in such further provement of the 
stream as may be recommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. As to this item on page 20, with reference to improving 
the Oklawaha River, in Florida, it provides that money may 
be expended for the maintenance of levels in the lakes at the 
head of the stream, as provided for by the act approved June 
25, 1910, or in such further improvement of the stream as may 
be recommended by the Chief of Engineers. What is the project 
there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the project contemplates 

the putting in of a relatively inexpensive lock and dam—one 
that will cost only about $25,000. The purpose is to maintain 
the levels of the lakes above the dam. By putting in the dam 
the levels will be maintained, and by putting in the lock com- 
merce will not be impeded. But the main purpose is to main- 
tain the lake levels. It was feared by the engineers that if the 
river was deepened in that locality it would cause the water to 
run off so fast that the levels of the lakes above would be 
materially reduced. 
. Mr. MANN. I think that reduction of the levels would be a 
very desirable thing to accomplish. A large share of the State 
of Florida is composed of lakes, which, if drained, would be of 
some value. Here is a proposition to spend money to keep the 
land from being drained where it ought to be drained. In one 
end of Florida the gentleman proposes to have dams to keep 
the water from going off, and at the other end we are asked to 
appropriate money to drain the swamps. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that in the 
one case the land is valuable for agriculture, and in the other 
the water is more valuable for the purposes of navigation. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not suppose anybody would think that 
the navigability of the lakes at the head of the Oklawaha River 
would be of much value. I am familiar personally with that 
locality. There is no commerce there and will not be in the 
future to any great extent. 5 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. MANN. But, on the other hand, there are great lakes 
there which, if drained off, would furnish a lot of fertile land 
on which people might cultivate crops. Here is a deliberate 
purpose to prevent the drainage of these lakes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman from IIlinois 
that we have great quantities of valuable lands in Florida, other 
than the lands covered by these lakes, that are not yet being 
utilized, so that the lands under these lakes are perhaps not 
yet needed for cultivation; and I do not think the people down 
there will want to drain the lakes at the head of the Oklawaha 
River, as they are now so valuable for purposes of navigation. 

Mr. MANN. I have some lands down there myself that are 
not being cultivated. But, on the one hand, we are asked to 
pay money to drain some lakes, and, on the other hand, here 
is a provision to prevent the lakes from being drained. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will say to the gentleman 
that the commerce of those lakes is valued at $1,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, there is very little commerce on the Okla- 
waha River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Tombigbee River, Ala. and Miss.: For waar | from 
the mouth to Demopolis, Ala., $10,000, and from Demopolis, Ala., to 
Walkers Bridge, Miss., $8,000; in all, $18,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not see the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANDLER] in the House. If he were here I think it would be 
due to the House that the gentleman from Mississippi should 
explain this proposed appropriation for the improvement of the 
Tombigbee River. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, of course everybody knows 
the importance of this appropriation in the bill, and 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not think we can pass this item with- 
out an adequate explanation of it from the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. CANDLER. This provision, Mr. Chairman, adds very 
much to the beneficent results which will be obtained from this 
river and harbor bill in general. But, much as I would like to 
discuss this particular item, yet on account of the lateness of 
the hour and the importance of the bill as a whole and the neces- 
sity of getting it along as fast as possible, I think the gentle- 
man from Illinois will agree with me that this provision ex- 
plains itself. 


Mr. MANN. Not at all. I think the gentleman will have to 
ee ae better explanation than that or I shall move to strike 

ou 

Mr. CANDLER. I feel sure my good friend from Dlinois 
will not do that, for I assure him that no provision in this bill 
is more just or meritorious. If, however, a motion should be 
made to strike it out, then, of course, I would want to be heard 
at bome length, and I have no doubt I can demonstrate the 
wisdom of the great Rivers and Harbors Committee in placing 
this provision in the bill. They did so after a full, satisfactory, 
and exhaustive hearing, in which this project was forcibly pre- 
sented by Col. John P. Mayo and Mr. J. G. Weatherly, of 
Columbus; Miss., who were thoroughly equipped with incon- 
trovertible facts and figures which fully justified the action of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improvi Cumberland River above Nashville, Tenn.: For main- 
tenance of improvement by open-channel work, $5,000. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I never have subscribed entirely to the rule followed by the 
committee with respect to recommendations made by the De- 
partment of Engineers. I refer alone to that portion of their 
recommendation which involves the transportation and com- 
mercial features of a river. In so doing I do not mean to cast 
doubt or discredit in the least on the efficiency and the splendid 
work of that department. However, in a number of cases, 
where the committee undertake to adopt an ironclad rule fol- 
lowing implicitly the recommendations of the Department of 
Engineers with respect to the commercial possibilities of a 
river, the result is that a number of worthy streams are dis- 
criminated against. I will not say they are intentionally dis- 
criminated against, but that is the result. I allude in particu- 
lar to the Cumberland River in Tennessee, a magnificent stream 
of nearly 500 miles of navigable river. It stood here favorably 
acted upon, both by the Department of Engineers and by the 
Congress, for more than 20 years. By some system of reason- 
ing the Department of Engineers have said that they would 
only improve it at one point or section at a time, with the result 
that that section, comprising 200 miles running through the 
greatest undeveloped forest and mineral region south of Pitts- 
burgh without railroads or other suitable transportation facili- 


ties, is left with no improvement contemplated, at least during 


this generation, if we are to judge by the speed with which this 
river has been improved during the past years. Yet the com- 
mittee, under its ironclad rule, ayers that it is powerless to 
adopt or even consider the judgment of the best business and 
transportation people in this great valley with respect to the 
time and the manner of improving this river. For many years 
the Department of Engineers said this river should be improved 
in two different sections at the same time, for the reason that 
the upper section, with this immense amount of forest and 
mineral land undeveloped, is the most satisfactory and chief 
feeder for the lower river. I insist, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee ought at times to exercise at least a revisory super- 
vision over the recommendations of the Department of Engi- 
neers in so far as they relate purely to the transportation and 
commercial proposition, especially when that question is backed 
up by the solid jedgment of the business and transportation 
people most familiar with the situation and most capable of 
judging. I hope that by next winter, when the next bill comes 
up, this committee will not feel called upon to follow this rule 
under such circumstances as will exclude this 200 miles of river 
with more commerce in its unimproved condition than many 
dozens of rivers that have had millions expended upon them 
in the construction of locks and dams. The lower river work 
on Locks B, C, and D should go on. At the same time Locks 8, 
9, and 10 should be constructed. I call attention to the matter 
in the hope that the committee will keep this class of river and 
harbor legislation in mind, and will try to see if the injustice 
can not be remedied. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


8 Cumberland River below Nashville, Tenn. : 8 im- 
vement by the construction of Locks and Dams B, C, and D, 
300,000; for maintenance of improvement by open-channel work, 
5,000; in all, $305,000. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, after line 18, insert as a new h the paien ben S 

“Improving Obion and Forked Deer River, nn.: Continuing im- 
provements and for maintenance, $540.85.” 
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Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I very much hope that the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. SPARKMAN] can see his way 
clear to accept this amendment. The amount asked for is small, 
and the amount is not the important thing. The question of the 
abandonment of this project on these two streams is one of very 
considerable. importance to the citizens living along those 
streams. They are small rivers, but they have been under im- 
provement for from 20 to 30 years. The improvement of the 
Forked Deer River began in 1882. The improvement of the 
Obion River began in 1891. 

In 1903 the two rivers were put together under one project, 
and since that time there has been appropriated for their im- 
provement and for the maintenance of the work $2,250 annually. 

There has been expended under the various projects that have 
been in operation on these streams $67,437. For the calendar 
year 1910 there was transported over these streams 23,911 tons, 
the registered tonnage of vessels being 282 tons, and the value of 
the commerce carried over the streams was $274,467. 

Of the appropriation which was last made there remains the 
sum of $1,709.15 available for expenditure, and all that is pro- 
posed in this amendment is the appropriation of an additional 
amount sufficient to make up a total of $2,250, which has been 
applied to these streams annually since 1903. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sparkman] understands 
that I am not so much interested in the question of amount as I 
am interested in the matter of this project of improvement not 
being abandoned. I very much fear that the failure to appro- 
priate here will be construed as an abandonment of this project 
of improvement or maintenance on these streams. It seems to 
me that the commerce of more than $274,000 carried over these 
rivers in the year 1910 ought to justify the committee in making 
this small appropriation to continue this project of improve- 
ment. 

It is growing more and more important, particularly upon the 
Forked Deer River. About 21 miles of that river is under im- 
provement, the town of Dyersburg being the head of navigation 
on the stream. Dyersburg is a growing town. Its commerce is 
growing. The railroad rates upon various commodities are, I 
believe, affected by this river improvement, particularly, I may 
say, upon the commodity of coal, which at certain seasons of 
the year can be carried into that city by barge, saving the 
people there from 2 to 4 cents per bushel on the coal which they 
buy in that town. 

{The time of Mr. GARRETT having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent it was extended three minutes.] 

Mr. GARRETT. I am not asking for anything new. I am 
not asking for anything except that the work which has been 
in progress from 20 to 30 years shall be continued, at a time 
when it is becoming more and more important. I very much 
hope that the committee can see its way clear to accept this 
amendment. I have never offered buncombe amendments on 
the floor. I try to approach local questions as seriously as I 
approach general questions. I am not asking this for the bene- 
fit of my personal fortunes, but base it upon the merits of the 
proposition. It does seem to me that a commerce of $274,000 
plus justifies this appropriation of $500 plus to continue a 
project that has been in operation for 20 or 30 years, and I 
appeal to the gentleman from Florida to permit this amend- 
ment to be engrafted upon the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I should like very much 
to accommodate the gentleman from Tennessee, but under the 
circumstances I can not see my way clear to do so. The engi- 
neers have twice reported adversely upon the continuation of 
that project. In the last annual report, I believe it is, the 
Chief of Engineers, or the local engineer, makes the recom- 
mendation that that project be abandoned. There are $1,700 
on hand already that the engineer refused to expend. Why 
they refused to expend it I do not know, except what I gather 
from the language of the report, and that is that they do not 
consider the improvement worthy of being carried on further. 

Mr. GARRETT. The engineer reports against it on the 
ground that expenditures have not been made for lack of 
funds. I do not desire to criticize the engineer in charge of 
the district, and I do not knew what his motives are, but his 
statement is incorrect; he has had the funds. The engineer 
there has recommended that it be discontinued, and proceeded 
to prove his faith by his failure to work. He has refused to 
carry out the mandate of this House and of the gentleman's 
committee at the last Congress, which carried the appropria- 
en notwithstanding the adverse recommendation of the en- 
gineer. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and notwithstanding that the engi- 
neer refuses to expend it. I will suggest that the gentleman 
have a resolution from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 


requesting the board to reexamine the matter and report 
thereon. If that is done, he can have a hearing and perhaps 
get somebody down there, some member or members of the 
board, to go over and examine the places where the work is 
desired and possibly have the opinion of the local engineer 
reversed if the trouble started with him. But in the face of 
the fact that there is an adverse recommendation and the engi- 
neers absolutely refuse to expend the money that they have on 
hand, something like $1,700, I think it would be folly for us to 
make another appropriation and add another appropriation to 
that already made when it could possibly serve no good pur- 
pose. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit me? I want to 
say that I have carried this matter before the supervising 
board and the board, as I am informed, made no recommenda- 
tion one way or the other about it. They said they could not 
by any action of theirs change the recommendation; that it 
was a matter that your committee should deal with. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will suggest to the gentleman that when 
5 went before the board the matter was not officially before 

em. 

Mr. GARRETT. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, the recom- 
mendation of the local engineer was before them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I mean that it was not formally placed 
before them for reexamination. If it is thus placed before them 
they will investigate the matter anew. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the fact remains that here 
is $274,000 worth of commerce over two streams, and I am only 
asking in this amendment for an appropriation of $500. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman be willing to throw out 
the 85 cents to get any support? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT. My friend from Dlinois is facetious. I offer 
an amendment carrying just the amount which added to the 
unexpended balance will make the sum of $2,250, which amount 
has been carried for years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GARRETT) there were—ayes 18, noes 49. 

So the amendmend was rejected. 

The Clerk read as 3 

Broad Rive * 
£0 ea nas BoC an bee Pinan ae Bae 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I_offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 30, between lines 21 and 22. — 95 as sum of 


thorized 8 8 approved June 25 
ed on Ri ia, is 
of the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1911, * 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the committee will accept 
that amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was soe to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


of locks and 
of locks dams with a view to securing 

: Provided, That the Secre 
eae or contracts for such materials and work 3 may be necessary 
to prosecute = — tae to be paid zor for as appropriations 322 Trom 
time to time be aw, not to exceed in the aggregate „000, 
exclusive of the pin A herein and heretofore aS A 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, Lord Bacon never uttered a truer proposition 
than when he said: 

There 75 three oe — make a nation great and prosperous—a 
fertile soil, busy workshops, and easy conveyance for man and com- 
modities from one place to another. 

The great philosopher knew that progressive nations seek the 
most economical routes to the seas and the world markets along 
their shores, and that superior facilities for transportation de- 
velop, more than all the other agencies, the productive capacity, 
the wealth, and the happiness of a people. 

In 1894 the Ohio Valley Improvement Association was formed 
for the purpose of forwarding the improvement of the Ohio 
River. The association worked in season and out of season, and 
while many others could be named for their devotion and actiy- 
ity, yet to former Representative in Congress John L. Vance, 
its president; Capt. J. F. Ellison, its secretary; and Hon. Albert 
Bettinger, its booster in chief, belongs especial praise for having 
been largely instrumental in having Congress adopt a policy 
with reference to waterways improvements, which took the 
place of the old-time pork-barrel projects. 
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Congress, in March, 1905, authorized the appointment by the 
Secretary of War of a board of engineers, whose duty it should 


To examine the Ohio River and report at the earliest date by which 
a thorough examination can be made, the necessary data with reference 
to the canalization of the river, and the approximate location and 
number of locks and dams in such river, with a view both to a depth 
of 6 feet and 9 feet; and in said report shall include the probable cost 
of such improvement with each of the depths named, the probable cost 
of maintenance, and the present and prospective commerce of said 
mer 3 as well as downstream, haying regard to both local and 

u raftic. 

They shall 3250 report whether, in their opinion such improvement 

should be made, and whether other plans of improvement could be đe- 
vised under which the probable demands of traffic, present and pros- 
pective, could be provided for without additional locks and dams, or 
with a less number than is described in surveys heretofore made, giv- 
ing general details relating to all of said plans and the approximate 
cost of completion thereof. ats shall also examine the said river 
from the mouth of the Green River to Cairo, with a view to deter- 
3 whether an increased depth can be maintained by use of 
redges. 

Prior to this time there had been a survey of the river from 
Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Big Miami River, and the im- 
provement to a 6-foot stage contemplated by the construction of 
87 locks and dams. Some of these were approaching comple- 
tion, but the Ohio Valley Improvement Association was urging 
a 9-foot channel, which plea the Government finally heeded in 
the authorization above mentioned. Under the authority of the 
act the Secretary of War appointed a board of engineers, which 
promptly entered upon the task of making the survey and fur- 
nishing the information requested. A thorough inspection was 
made, and much time deyoted to ascertaining the extent of the 
commerce carried on the river. 

The board made a voluminous and exhaustive report in De- 
cember, 1907, and concluded with a strong recommendation for 
the improvement of the river to a 9-foot stage. The report 
deals with a number of interesting matters, which time permits 
me to mention but briefly. We learn that there are but 79 days 
in the year when boats drawing 8} feet can leave Pittsburgh 
and but 97 days in the year when such boats can pass Louis- 
ville. Yet the present commerce is found to be about 13,000,000 
tons annually, and that if the river were nayigable all the year 
round to a depth of 9 feet this commerce would be enormously 
increased. 

Attention is called to the fact that within the 30 miles next 

below Pittsburgh, where a 9-foot navigable depth is completed, 
practically every site suitable for a large manufacturing plant 
has been acquired. All the heavy tonnage from around Pitts- 
burgh—steel, iron, and coal—will, on account of cheaper freight 
rates, resort to transportation by river and seek a market south 
and southwest in this country, and on the Pacific coast and the 
Orient when the Panama Canal is completed. 
Let me digress at this point to call attention to an article 
published in the Outlook of July 8, 1911, entitled“ What shall 
We Do with It?” referring to the Panama Canal. The article 
contains an interview with Col. Goethals, who favors the United 
States Government running the canal after it is completed. He 
says: 

If we do not run ‘the business end of the canal, it will be adminis- 
tered by huge private interests, which will effectually block our at- 
tempts to make the waterway a one-price institution, for the com- 
mercial possibilities are such as to tempt trust magnates quite as strongly 

~ as newly discovered gold fields draw wild-eyed 3 There is 
a fortune to be made by the concern that gets and holds the upper hand 
in the matter of coaling stations on the zone. I want that “ concern” 
to be the United States. If we control the coal supply, we can offer 
at a reasonable, unchanging price the best grade of Pocahontas and 
ew River coals and still make a profit. We are in the best position 
o run the coaling stations because, by 1 lasting over four 
years, we have found the grade of coal t suited for use in the 
Tropics—a question which has gone unsolved since steamships 
to ply the waters within 20° of the Equator. In this particular grade of 
West Virginia coal the dampness during the rainy season causes less 
deterioration, and in the subsequent dry spells it has proved that spon- 
taneous combustion is less likely to occur. 

Now, does it not occur to you at once that vast quantities of 
coal from the West Virginia coal fields will be floated down the 
Ohio River and thence by the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico on its way to Panama? But the report also points out that 
all the conditions favorable to a large increase in local com- 
merce are present, and compares the results to be achieved with 
what has been accomplished by the improvement of the Rhine 
in Germany and the Volga in Russia. 

While actual statistics are not obtainable for all our water- 
ways, it is generally conceded that water transportation costs 
only about one-sixth as much as the average cost by rail. 

The report makes the astonishing statement that— 


The steamer Sprague tows to market from Louisville to New Orleans 
sometimes as much as 60,000 tons of freight on a single trip. The 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, one of the largest ocean ships afloat, has a 
freight tonnage of 25,006 tons. The horsepower of the Sprague is 
2,175, while that of the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is 17,200, and that 


of sufficient railroad locomotiyes to haul the Sprague’s cargo on an 
average grade road 24,000. $ 


The board finds that to secure a depth of 9 feet will require 
5t dams, at a cost approximately of $64,000,000, and concludes 
its report with the following recommendation : 


In view of the enormous interests to be benefited by continuous navi- 
gation on the Ohio River and the great N which mae be ex- 
0 


pected from such increased facilities, the board is of the opinion that 
the Ohio River should be sig Pare by means of locks and dams to pro- 
vide a depth of 9 feet from Pittsburgh to Cairo. 

President Taft, in his message to Congress in December, 
1909, included a recommendation that Congress provide said 
sum of $64,000,000 necessary to complete said improvement a 
distance of 1,000 miles, 

The Mississippi River has already been improved to a 9-foot 
stage from Cairo to New Orleans, a distance of another 1,000 
miles. Of the tributaries flowing into the Ohio from the south, 
the Monongahela, Kanawha, Big Sandy, Kentucky, and Green 
Rivers have been improved to a 6-foot stage, and the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee Rivers are now being improved to the same 
extent. The Muskingum is improved to a point above Zanes- 
ville, and the Allegheny has been made navigable to a point 25 
miles above Pittsburgh and the improvement is being extended. 

Congress has determined to proceed with this great enterprise, 
appropriating $5,500,000 in 1911, and this bill carries $5,600,000 
to prosecute the work. The Fernbank Dam is a part of this 
Dian, and it will at all times keep a 9-foot stage of water in 
front of the city of Cincinnati and as far up as Coney Island. 
That Congress is deeply interested in this improvement is shown 
by the fact that the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives made a trip of inspection of the im- 
provements of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo in July 
last, devoting 10 days to the trip, and it is the present plan to 
complete the project in less than 10 years. 

A glance at the map and a tracing of this river system at 
once reveals the momentous importance of these improvements. 
A complete transportation system by water will be set in the 
midst of the Ohio Valley, so magnificently devised as to serye 
all sections. 

It will at once mean a general lowering of freight rates from 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City and from the Lakes to the Gulf. The 
people in the Ohio Valley will be the most direct beneficiaries. 
Cincinnati, the most central city of that valley, will be espe- 
cially benefited. Indirectly the whole country will feel the 
effects of the new freight rates. 

Uninterrupted navigation to thousands of towns and cities, 
to the sea, to the Panama Canal, will mean an increase of busi- 
ness in all lines. x 

Steamers and barges will make their appearance in much 
greater numbers than was ever known in the zalmiest days 
of river business. The cheap transport of raw materials will 
stimulate manufacturing enterprises. River cities will take on 
new life and the Ohio Valley will become a beehive of industry. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Ohio River: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
by open-channel work, $200,000. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 page 31, line 25, after the word “ dollars,“ by adding the 
owing : 

= 0 “thy 5, 5, 
peak AE ER tasters ee OY A aot 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, it will be seen by this amend- 
ment that the proposition does not carry with it an appropria- 
tion of a single dollar. The appropriation which is provided for 
by the bill in this paragraph is for the purpose of doing work 
generally upon the Ohio River. I have asked that a certain por- 
tion of this amount, being a very small sum, may be diverted to 
specific work on the Ohio River at Elizabethtown, Ill. Opposite 
that town lies the foot of Hurricane Island, with the body 
extending up the river for a distance of 4 miles. In size it is 
a thousand-acre island. The main channel ran on the Illinois 
side until a few years ago. Two very large sand bars, in work- 
ing their way down the river, chanced to come down on the 
Illinois side, which was then the main channel. The river 
being rather narrow between the said island and the Illinois 
shore, caused these sand bars to move very slowly and accumu- 
lated to such extent that the main channel was forced over 
on the Kentucky side. Just below Elizabethtown, about 1 mile, 
on the Illinois side, are some steep limestone ledges, about 50 
feet high, and forming a part of the shore, known as Jacks 
Point. Between Elizabethtown and Jacks Point lies a pocket 
in the Ohio River on the Illinois side. These large sand bars 
lodged in this pocket about six or eight years ago, and are held 
there indefinitely by Jacks Point, the larger body of which lies 
down the river, leaving shoals between the point of Hurricane 
Island and the main body of the sand bars, which are too shal- 
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low during the low-water season to allow boats to enter the 
harbor at Elizabethtown. This condition prevails from three to 
five months during the busy season in the year. 

The water in Elizabethtown Harbor and close to the Illinois 
shore is quite deep the year round, and boats are only prevented 
from entering this harbor because of the shoals lying between 
the foot of Hurricane Island and Jacks Point. What I seek by 
this amendment is to have these shoals dredged, cutting a 
channel through to the deep water in the harbor. I think 
$5,000 will be ample for this purpose. If this were done, boats 
could enter our harbor with ease the entire year. The river is 
the only means of transportation for the people at this place. 
Boats carry all their mail on this river, and when low water sets 
tn our commerce lingers until the river rises, and our mails are 
often stopped for weeks and must be carried overland. Think 
of such delays, paralyzing all business for months, with no way 
to reach relief save at the hands of a righteous Congress. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
beg of you that you give to this town the benefit of this small 
appropriation, not an. additional appropriation, but simply a 
diversion of a part of the money which is appropriated by this 
paragraph, so that my people may enjoy the conveniences which 
are enjoyed by other towns on the Ohio River. This, and noth- 
ing more, am I requesting by this amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. © Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will 
not prevail. In the first place, we have been trying to get away 
from n practice that preyailed up to within a few years ago of 
directing the engineers where to expend portions of a lump sum 
appropriated for the improvement of a river—a practice not to 
be recommended. Such matters should be left, in most cases, to 
the engineers; and this, in my judgment, is such a case. In the 
next place, if the gentleman has a project upon which this work 
can be done, the amendment is not necessary, as the engineers 
can and will do that work, in my judgment, if it is proper to do 
it. If there is no project, then it can not be reached in this 
way——indeed, can not be reached at all until there is a survey 
and a project furnished with a favorable recommendation. I 
have suggested to the gentleman that he have a survey. and have 
prepared one which I propose to introduce, or consent to its 
insertion in the bill at the proper place. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

N page 31, after the word “ dollars,” in line 25, by adding the 
wW > 

= Provided, That 83.000 of said sum shall be used for dredging the 
harbor at Elizabethtown, III.“ 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I have consulted members of 
the Engineering Department for the improvement of the Ohio 
River at my home town, and I have been told by one of them 
that, in his opinion, this work might be done under the pro- 
visions of this bill as it now stands without making specific 
directions therefor, as is provided by this amendment. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I was also told by him that he was not positive 
of the matter. Now, this sand bar, which creates these shoals, 
has been lying there for six long years, and during the low- 
water period the people of this town have been shut out from 
regular mail facilities, their passenger and freight transporta- 
tion have been so disturbed and delayed that we never know 
when or what to buy or to sell, because prices have a chance 
to change many times before deliveries can be made, and when 
we leave home we never know but what we will be compelled 
to walk back. I therefore, Mr. Chairman, beg the committee 
and the honorable chairman of the Committee on Rivers ‘and 
Harbors that consent may be given to the passage of this amend- 
ment. T am not asking to increase the appropriation; I am not 
asking for an additional cent; I am not asking for anything 
that the committee has not already consented to except to locate 
the place where a very small part of the improvement shall be 
done. 

Work which has been neglected, Mr. Chairman, for six long 
years, over the protests of the citizens and the Congressmen 
representing my district. I have repeatedly gone to the Engi- 
neering Department within the last year and requested that 
some work at that point be done, whereas, Mr. Chairman, my 
requests have been ignored and the work has never been done. 
Yet, Mr. Chairman, the same character of work has been done at 
other towns on the Ohio River without specific appropriations 
therefor. And I insist, Mr. Chairman, that there ought to be 
some kind of fairness in this river-improvement work; there 
ought to be some kind of fairness which would give to the 
people who are blocked off in their commerce, who are shut out 
from their mails, who are held up in their ayenues of commu- 


nication, and cut off from the daily intelligence of the country. 
I insist, Mr. Chairman, that there ought to be somewhere along 
the line some kind of fairness dealt out to these points on the 
Ohio River which have been ignored and neglected for years. 
I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the committee and the honorable 
gentleman who is at the head of this committee will consent to 
this small amendment, because it is harmless to other people 
and other cities on the Ohio River, yet it will carry to the 
citizens of Elizabethtown a ray of hope on which they may 
hang until the dredge boat, under the authority of the Engi- 
neering Corps, as she rounds the foot of Hurricane Island, 
sounds her musical whistle as a signal that the great Govern- 
ment at Washington is ever mindful of the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, even my constituents on the banks of the beautiful 
Ohio, [Applause.] 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend. page 31, after the word “ dollars," in line 25, by adding: 

“Provided, That a portion of said sum may be expeniied at Ellzabeth- 
town, III., for dredging purposes.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is practically the same amendment upon which we 
have voted, and therefore it is not permissible. 

Mr. FOWLER. If the gentleman desires to be heard on his 
point of order or the Chair desires to hear argument on the 
question I will be glad to be heard myself. Mr. Chairman, it 
is not the same amendment at all, because it leaves the whole 
matter to the discretion of the Engineering Corps to expend 
whatever sum of money, in its judgment, is necessary to give 
relief to the people at that town, and for that reason, Mr. 
Chairman, it can not be said to be the same amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 

order. 
Mr. FOWLER. Any amendment, Mr. Chairman, which varies 
in amount where an appropriation is carried can not be said to be 
the same amendment. The committee might not appropriate or 
consent to appropriate 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Has not the point of order been with- 
drawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; but the gentleman had five minutes 
to discuss his amendment and has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment di- 
recting that dredging be done at Elizabethtown, III., without 
naming any particular sum to be used for this purpose, because 
I can readily see that the committee might not be willing to 
vote for an amendment carrying a specific sum, yet at the same 
time would be willing to vote for an amendment which leaves it 
to the discretion of the Engineering Corps and those in author- 
ity to exercise their better judgment as to what amount is neces- 
sary to be expended. For that reason I decided to put the 
amendment in this shape so that the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union can see that I am deal- 
ing honorably in this matter. I am perfectly willing to leave 
the amount to be expended to the better judgment of the 
Engineering Corps. I am pursuaded that they in their wis- 
dom will spend only so much money as may be necessary to 
give relief to my people. I therefore trust, gentlemen, that you 
will vote for this simple and harmless amendment. It is' not 
an appropriation but it is only a direction as to where a part 
of the work shall be done. I think, gentlemen, it is a fair prop- 
osition because we have been neglected and caused to suffer 
many privations for six long years. 

I do not regard it as an innovation upon the rules of the 
honorable Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

I ink this amendment is in perfect harmony with their 
rules as I understand them, although I am a new Member. 
Gentlemen, I have never asked for the appropriation of one 
dollar of money out of the Treasury of the United States for my 
district. This is the first time I have asked you even to con- 
sider my district in any wise whatever. And what I am now 
asking for is simply to direct your attention to an emergency, 
so that you in your wisdom may locate the place where a por- 
tion of this work on the Ohio River may be done in order that 
my patient, suffering home people may be relieved, and that 
justice may prevail. I trust, gentlemen, that you may see your 
way clear to vote for this amendment and give my home people 
an opportunity to enjoy regular mail service and easy access to 
the highways of commerce and business, so that they may have 
the same kind of facilities as are intended to be provided for 
by this great Government. [Applause.] It is said that Thomas 
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B. Reed, on being reminded that his billionaire Congress had 
been criticized for extravagance for appropriating a billion 
dollars for current expenses, replied, “ Its a billion-dollar coun- 


try.”- [Applause.] And so it is. Let us make all necessary 
appropriations for the business of a great Government, so that 
our enjoyment and happiness may be correspondingly large. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ie irnetal te sdovt E OOIEOE systeut OF Gamsiication tor. telah mt 
upon rivers or inland waterways to collate ton-mileage statistics as far 
as practicable. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on the paragraph. I 
would like to ask whether, in the opinion of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, it is practicable to adopt a uniform system of classifica- 
tion for freight. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I must confess I have not inquired of the 
engineers, but this provision was copied from the provision in 
last year’s bill, and I am informed that the engineers are going 
ahead with the work required by that paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not know whether it is 
practicable or not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I can not state, because I have never 
asked the engineers that. I do know, however, that they are 
going ahead with the work. = 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I think they 
have made no report under this provision in the existing law. 

Mr SPARKMAN. I am sure they have made no report. I 
understand they are going ahead with the work. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The gentleman will notice the language at 
the conclusion of that paragraph is “as far as practicable.” 

Mr. MANN. That is, as to the collation of ton-mileage statis- 
tics as far as practicable. 

85 1 the point of order, as nobody knows anything 
about it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Baltimore Harbor, Md., with a view to securing greater width in the 
channel of approach at York Spit, Chesapeake Bay. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, to come in after line 3 on page 46. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, after line 3, add the following: 

“Channel to Curtis y, in Patapsco River, Baltimore Harbor, and 
with a view of securing a channel with a depth of 34 feet, or such in- 
creased width over the completed project as may be deemed advisable.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Roanoke River, from Clarksville, Va., to the present head of steam- 
boat navigation, below Weldon, N. C. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, on page 47, after line 2, I 
desire to offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, after line 2, insert: 

“Eastern branch of Elizabeth River, Va., from Norfolk & Western 
Railway Bridge to Broad Creek.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I suggest, if there is no 
objection to the amendment, that it be at the end of page 46. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It ought to come in there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be considered as 
applying after line 25, on page 46. The question is of agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New River, Dade County, Fla., from the head of navigation to its 
outlet In the Atlantic Ocean, with a view to creating a deep-water 
harbor for seagoing vessels. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

We are now on the item in relation to projects in the State 
of Florida. There were some 20 items in the fore part of the 
bill for Florida, providing for appropriations for projects-in 
that State, and at this place there are a good many more items 
for new projects. If there ever was an illustration of the de- 
sirability and advisability of retaining a Member in Congress 
from a district or a State, it is well exemplified in the case 


of my genial friend from Florida, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. [Applause.} In the course of 
many years he has worked his way along on the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors until he has become its chairman. If he had _ 
not been retained in Congress for years, this honor would not 
have come to him. And, having reached the position of chair- 
man, with great influence upon the committee and with very great 
knowledge of the necessities of his State, the committee very 
properly and very generously has provided for an appropriation 
for the improvement of every place in the State which has been 
surveyed, and then proposes to have a surveying project for 
every harbor, outlet, inlet, river, branch, creek, or spring in 
the State. The gentleman from Florida deserves it, and I have 
no doubt that if he returns to his place and continues in Con- 
gress he will see to it that all these rivers and creeks on which 
we ordered surveys will be in the end improved so that 20-foot 
steamers may pass through the Panama Canal up into all parts 
of the State of Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Arroyo Colorado, Tex., up to Harlingen. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 50, between lines 20 and 21, insert the following: “ Harbor 
at Brazos Island, Tex.” 

TLe CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Little Kanawha River, W. Va., from Creston to the head of prac- 


ticable navigation. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


Mr. FOWLER. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 51, between lines 20 and 21, insert the following: “ Little 
Wabas iver, Ill.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We haye no objection to that, Mr. Chair- 
man. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 3 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 51, between lines 20 and 21, insert the following: Ohio 
River, at or near Elizabethtown, III.“ 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, to follow line 20, page 51, just pre- 
ceding the last two amendments adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 51, to follow line 20, insert “ Hughes River, W. Va.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, we have no objection to 
that. ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Artificial waterway from Lake Erie at or near Toledo, Ohio, to the 
5 of Lake Michigan by way of Maumee River and the city 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., or other practicable route. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, in relation to the last item that 
has been read I desired to submit some remarks, but at this 
hour I will ask leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
[Applause.] . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp? Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairmen, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 52, between lines 2 and 3, insert the following: “Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio, with a view to widening, straightening, and deepening 
the channel of the Ashtabula River.” 


ASHTABULA RIVER. 


Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, since this bill has been un- 
der consideration—about two and one-half hours—commerce in 
the vicinity of Conneaut and Ashtabula, the two great harbors 
of my district, has been humming. In this brief time nearly 
200 carloads of coal and ore and other products have arrived 
or departed from these important ports. From Ashtabula every 
day in the year, for 365 days, 1,500 carloads of the products of 
America are moved toward their destination. 

The amendment asked proposes to open communication on the 
Ashtabula River from one part of the harbor to another. In 
the short stretch of river between the outer harbor and the 
deep water of an inner basin the river forms an elbow, through 
which the ships of other days could conveniently pass. But 
the increase in length of modern Lake vessels makes it almost 
impossible for them to pass the segment of the river curve thus 
formed at the present time. 

The purpose of this survey is simply to ascertain means by 
which to correct this defect, and I sincerely hope it may receive 
the approval of the House. 

I can not conclude without recalling that at the beginning 
of this session we Members from Ohio viewed with no little 
alarm the omission from the great Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of any representation from Ohio, with her wonderful 
water line on the north and south. But I am, in justice to the 
worthy chairman, Mr. SPARKMAN, of Florida, constrained to 
express my appreciation for their uniform courtesy and careful 
consideration for Ohio’s interests, 

Mr. 3 I renew my request that this amendment will 
prevai . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Elk Rapids, Mich, 


Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Between lines 7 and 8, e 52, insert: “ Mahoning River, with a 
view to snagging that portion between Warren and Levittsburg, and 5 
miles farther toward its source.” 
aa SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the committee will accept 

at. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wolf River, Wis. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 52, between lines 18 and 19, insert: “ Fox River, Wis., with 
a view to determining what repairs or extensions, if any, should be 
made to the levee at Portage, Wis., in the interests of navigation and 
to prevent injury to the Government work on Fox River, consideration 
being also given to the question of cooperation on the part of the State 
of Wisconsin and other local interests in the repair, extension, and 
maintenance of such levee.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The question was teken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waterway from Lake Superior to the Mississippi River by way of 
Allouez Bay, at the easterly end of the Duluth-Superior Harbor, and the 
Amnicon, Moose, and St. Croix Rivers, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that paragraph until I know what this is—a canal from Lake 
Superior to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to 
give an explanation if the gentleman desires it. There has 
heretofore been a survey made on a different route from this 
from the head of Lake Superior to the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi River by the way of the St. Croix River, but that 
project was adversely reported upon. This proposes to make a 
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connection between Lake Superior and the Mississippi River by 
way of the St. Croix River through Allouez Bay, at the easterly 
end of the Duluth-Superior Harbor, and the Amnicon, Duluth, 
Moose, and St. Croix Rivers. 

A waterway between Lake Superior and the Mississippi River 
is a matter that has been desired for a number of years, and it 
is thought and hoped by those who have investigated the project 


that this will be a practicable route. They desire to have a 
survey made. I do not think a point of order lies against it, 
because it involves the improvement of the streams mentioned, 
except a connecting link of about a mile in length. 

Mr. MANN. Well, while I think I may be doing a wrong 
thing when I do it, I will withdraw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Reservoirs at headwaters of Mississippi River, with a view to the con- 
struction of locks in the dams heretofore built at Pokegama, Winni- 
bigoshish, and Leech Lakes, in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida r. SPARK- 
MAN] offers a committee amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 53, between lines 14 and 15, insert the following: “ Baudette 
Harbor and River, Minn.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
leave to extend my remarks on that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Red River of the North, from Wahpeton, N. Dak., and Breckenridge, 
Minn., to the international boundary line, with a view to its improve- 
ment by the construction of locks and dams or otherwise. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TAGGART]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 19, page 53, insert the following: The Kansas River, 
from the mouth to the western limits of Kansas City, Kans., with a view 
to removing all obstructions therefrom, dredging and widening the 
mouth, and extending the improvement sọ as to ¢ the same for nayi- 
gation, and to consider propositions for cooperation on the part of local 
authorities and interests.” 

— 75 SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, we have no objection to 
te 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 

by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Missouri River, from the mouth of the Kansas River to a point at or 
near the western limits of Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. TAGGART. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers the fol- 
lowing amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ Kansas,” in line 22, page 53, insert the following: 

“ Consideration being also given to the question of cooper:tion on the 
70 s local interests in the construction of levees, ripraps, and revet- 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that amendment 
will not prevail. It is not altogether in the line of river and 
harbor improvement; that is, it does not contemplate an im- 
provement wholly in the interest of navigation. For that 
reason the committee can not accept it, and I trust it will be 
voted down. — 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TAGGART]. 3 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Stockton and Mormon Channels, Cal., including the diversion canal, 
with a view to 3 what, if omything, may or should be 
done by the United States, either alene or in conjunction with the city 
of Stockton and the State of California 


order to increase the copectty 
end in Mormon Channel to t 


or with either of them, In 
of said diversion canal from its upper 
e mouth of Calaveras River in the San 


Joaquin River, so that said canal shall carry the entire flood flow of 
Mormon Channel and thus prevent the deposit of material in the 
navigable portions of Stockton and Mormon Channels. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman from Florida a question for 
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information. Is there any project in this bill which has not the 
approval of the local engineer or the Board of Engineers? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is no project in this bill that has 
not the approval of the Chief of Engineers. ) 

Mr. GARRETT. Is there any project in this bill that is here 
against or despite the recommendation of the local engineer or 
the Board of Engineers? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The local engineer is occasionally turned 
down by the board and sometimes by the chief; and the chief, 
having the power, sometimes turns down the Board of Engi- 
neers. I suppose there are some two or three items in this bill, 
favorably recommended by the chief, that have an adverse rec- 
ommendation from the board. I think I know of two or three. 

Mr. GARRETT. Are there any projects in this bill that have 
been recommended for discontinuance by the local engineer and 
the Board of Engineers? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. None that I know of. If any had been 
called to my attention they would not have gone in. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman ought to know what the 
fact is about that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I say no; there are none. 

Mr. GARRETT. And the gentleman says, then, that there is 
no project in the bill that has not the approval of the Chief 
of Engineers? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. At least, the Chief of Engineers. There 
is none that has not his approval. 

Mr. GARRETT. But there are projects in the bill that have 
not the approval of the local engineer and have not the approval 
of the Board of Engineers. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I know there are projects that have not 
the approval of the Board of Engineers, but they have the ap- 
proval of the chief. We seldom find it necessary to go back to 
the report of the local engineer to ascertain just what itis. We 
are usually governed by the recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers. 

ee GARRETT. You are usually governed by that, but not 
always. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are always governed by it; yes—that 
is, where we adopt the project. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That hereafter the Secretary of War is authorized and dli- 
rected to have made annually, through the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, so far as racticable, an iny tion and examination 
of all water terminal and transfer facilities contiguous to any harbor, 
river, or other waters under improvement by the United States, and 
reports on the same shall be submitted to . 8 in annual reports 
or otherwise. Such examination and report sh: include, among other 
things, the following: 

Mr. MANN. I take it that section 4 will be considered by 
itself. There are several paragraphs in it which are closely 
related. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(a) The general location and description of water terminals and the 
extent and method of their use by water carriers and their general 
efficiency, and whether open to use by all water carriers on equal terms, 
as 57 information as may be accessible as to the terms and condi- 

ons of use; 

(d) Whether physical connection exists between such water terminals 
and the railroad or railroads serving the same territory or municipality, 
and also whether there exists between any of the water carriers operat- 

upon waters under improvement or heretofore improved and any 
railroad or railroads a mutual contract for interchange of traffic b 
prorating as to such long-distance trafic as may be desired to be carri 
partly W rail and partly by water to its destination ; 

te) hether improved and adequate highways have been constructed 
to each water terminal ; 

(d) If no water terminals exist, there shall be included an opinion 
in general terms as to the necessity, number, and appropriate location 
of terminals upon such waters. + 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order upon 
the section and, without discussing it, simply suggest to the 
gentleman that this is a matter that probably would be better 
experimented with instead of putting it into the permanent law. 
I think, myself, it is not necessary to have this report every 
year. Is the gentleman willing to strike out the word “ here- 
after” in line 14 and then strike out the word “annually” in 
line 15 and insert “for the fiscal year 1913,” so that it would 
require this report for one year? ‘Then the committee would be 
far better able to tell whether it ought to be made every year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Illi- 
nois desires to offer that as an amendment I have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman is willing to accept it I will 
withdraw the point of order. I move to strike out, in line 14, 
the word “ hereafter; ” and in line 15 the word “annually” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ for the fiscal year 1913.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 59, line 14, strike out the word “hereafter.” On page 59, 
line 15, strike out the word “ annually " and insert in lieu thereof the 
words for the fiscal year 1913.” 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from Illinois think the 
words “for the fiscal year 1913” will accomplish his purpose? 
The committee hoped that the report might be made at the next 
session. 

Mr. MANN. Well, make it “during the fiscal year of 1913.” 
I think either one would cover it. 

Mr. SMALL. The report is to be made at a certain time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suggest that it be confined to the two 
years 1912 and 1913. 

Mr. BURGESS. I would suggest that the language is per- 
fectly plain; why not leave it alone? 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to take the time to discuss it, 
This proposes to ask the same information to be furnished every 
year relating to the same places where there has been probably 
no change in the situation at all, and will only cumber up the 
report of the Chief of Engineers with a Jot of information not 
necessary; and besides, much ef this information will be dupli- 
cated by the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BURGESS. The next river and harbor bill will have the 
same provision and then we can pass upon’that. 

Mr. MANN. As it stands in the bill it makes it permanent 
law, and that is the objection I have to it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I suggest that it be made to include the 
years 1912 and 1913. 7 

Mr. MANN. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SMALL. I think that would be better. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That will give time to get all the reports in. 

Mr. SMALL. Instead of “annually” say “during the years 
1912 and 1913.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

Page 59, line 15, strike out the word “annually ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words during the years 1912 and 1913.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. s 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That there shall be printed 3,000 copies of the laws of the 
United States relating to the improvement of rivers and harbors passed 
between March 4, 1907, until and including the laws of the second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-second Congress, of whi 0 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 1,400 copies for the use of the Honse, and 1,000 
5 for the use of the War Department. Said compilation shall be 
printed under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman. all of Oregon’s rivers and 
harbors have been well taken care of in the river and harbor 
bill which has just been read and which we are going to pass 
to-night. The appropriations for the district I have the honor 
to represent approximate 82,000,000 for the coming year. For 
this liberal consideration I desire, in behalf of the district, to 
thank the local engineers stationed in Oregon, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and the House itself. 

However, the report of the engineers looks with favor upon 
two propositions of great importance to the district that ‘are 
not included in this bill. They are, first, the adoption by Con- 
gress cf the project for a 30-foot channel to replace the present 
25-foot channel between Portland and the ocean, and, second, 
the giving of authority to the Secretary of War to make ad- 
vance contracts for materials to be used in building the north 
jetty at the mouth of the Columbia, to be paid for out of future 
appropriations, not to exceed $855,000. 

The bill appropriates $150,000 to improve the channel between 
Portland and the ocean, and appropriates $1,000,000 to be ex- 
pended at the mouth of the Columbia. But the engineers feel 
that further recognition should be given this great work by ap- 
proving the project to deepen the channel to 30 feet and by au- 
thorizing the making of contracts for $855,000 worth of extra 
materials to be used at the mouth of the river, bringing the total 
appropriations for the mouth of the Columbia up to $1.855,000. 
I went before the House committee when it had this bill under 
consideration and did all within my power to have the two items 
here referred to included in the House bill. As the bill is now 
being passed without those two items, I hope that they will be 
included when the bill reaches the Senate. They are just items, 
and the commerce carried on the Columbia between Portland 
and the sea more than warrants the expenditure. 

This bill also carries an appropriation of $600,000 for the 
Celilo Canal. The engineers have reported that the work could 
be finished more economically if this annual appropriation were 
increased to $1,000,000. I trust this increase will also be made 
in the Senate, and that the House will concur therein when the 
bill is returned to us. I have found it impossible to increase 
any of these items in the House, and I observe that no increases 
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have been made by amendment here to-day on the request of any 
other Member, so I haye been treated as well as the rest in this 
regard, : 

I am not complaining. I am thankful for the liberal treat- 
ment the great State I have the honor in part to represent has 
received. But as the total commerce handled on the Columbia 
River between Portland and the ocean now amounts to 
$75,000,000 a year, I hope to see the 80-foot channel adopted 
before this bill becomes a law, and I hope to see the contract 
authorization given for extra materials for the building of the 
north jetty at the mouth of the river. This would bring the 
total appropriation for the district up from approximately 
$2,000,000 to approximately $3,000,000; but her great water- 
ways, which are national highways of commerce, justly deserve 
the recognition. [Applause.] j 

As a part of my remarks I print the three sections of the bill 
as they should read, to include the amendments that I hope will 
be agreed to in the Senate, and put in italics the language 
proposed to be added by way of amendment. 

The paragraph beginning on line 22, page 38, should be 
amended to read as follows: 

Improving Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers below Portland, 
4 Continuing improvement and for maintenance, in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 1278, Sirty-first Con- 
gress, third session, $150,000. 

The paragraph beginning with line 1, page 39, should be 
amended to read as follows: 


Improving mouth of Columbia River, Oreg. and Wash.: Continuin 
improvement and for maintenance, including repairs and operation o 
dredge, $1,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of War may enter into 
a contract or contracts for such materials and work as may be neces- 
sary to prosecute the said project, to be paid for as appropriations may 
3 to time be made by law, not to exceed in the aggregate 


The paragraph making the annual appropriation for the Celilo 
Canal should be amended by striking out the words “six hun- 
dred thousand dollars” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“one million dollars.” 

Of course, if these amendments, or any of them, shall be made 
in the Senate, the Oregon legislators in that body, and not 
myself, will be entitled to the credit; but I do not want the bill 
to leave the House without making a record of the fact that I 
have done all within my power, nor would I have the bill leave 
the House without pointing out the amendments that I think 
should be made. 


[Mr. SMALL addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 40 of the bill to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida objects. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be adopted and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RAINEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had under consideration the bill H. R. 21477, the 
rivers and harbors appropriation bill, and had directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. [After a 
pause.] The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SPARKMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 17837. An act to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, 
entitled “An act temporarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes”; 

H. R. 9845. An act to authorize the sale of burnt timber on 
the public lands, and for other purposes; ` 

H. R. 17242. An act to authorize the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. to cross the Government right of way along and adjacent 
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to the canal connecting the waters of Puget Sound with Lake 
Washington at Seattle, in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 16680. An act to authorize the board of county commis- 
sioners of Baxter County and the board of county commis- 
sioners of Marion County, in the State of Arkansas, acting 
together for the two counties as bridge commissioners to con- 
struct a bridge across White River at or near the town of 
Cotter, Ark.; and 

H. R. 18155. An act authorizing the town of Grand Rapids to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 
State of Minnesota. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 9845. An act to authorize the sale of burnt timber on 
the public lands, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 17242. An act to authorize the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. to cross the Government right of way along and adjacent 
to the canal connecting the waters of Puget Sound with Lake 
Washington at Seattle, in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 17837. An act to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, 
entitled “An act temporarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 18155. An act authorizing the town of Grand Rapids to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 
State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 16680. An act to authorize the board of county com- 
missioners of Baxter County and the board of county com- 
missioners of Marion County, in the State of Arkansas, acting 
together for the two counties as bridge commissioners to con- 
struct a bridge across the White River, at or near the town of 
Cotter, Ark. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, March 
20, 1912, at 12 o'clock noon. x 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, calling atten- 
tion to House Document No. 615, on the subject of an appropria- 
tion to pay expenses of Federal exhibits for the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress on Hygiene and Demography, and transmit- 
ting communications received by the Treasury Department from 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce and Labor upon that subject (H. Doc. No. 631); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, inclosing draft 
of a resolution, with a favorable recommendation, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to accept a substitute deed from 
grantor to the site acquired for the post-office building in the 
city of New York, the substitute deed to be satisfactory to the 
Postmaster General and Attorney General of the United States 
(H. Doc. No. 632); to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 22043) to 
authorize additional aids to navigation in the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 430); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
21435) granting a pension to Bennie C. Longan, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 22080) to establish a mining- 
experiment station at Auburn, Placer County, Cal, to aid in 


the development of the mineral resources of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 22081) to estab- 
lish a mining-experiment station at Silverton, San Juan County, 
Oolo., to aid in the development of the mineral resources of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 22082) to provide for the inves- 
tigation of controversies affecting interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 22083) relating to inherited 
estates in the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 22084) in aid of irri- 
gation and creating a lien on public lands in the State of Wash- 
ington situated within the boundaries of any irrigation district 
organized or hereafter organized under the laws of said State, 
and providing a mode of enforcing such lien by contest proca 
ings; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22085) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to convert the Army post at Fort George Wright, Wash., into a 
brigade post; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARRAN: A bill (H. R. 22086) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia”; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 22087) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Danielson, in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 22088) to establish a mining- 
experiment station at Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County, Utah, 
to aid in the development of the mineral resources of the United 
hairy and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and 

ning, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 22089) to segre- 
gate the funds of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebra : A bill (H. R. 22090) to subject 
the lands in the former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation and 
other lands in Nebraska to homestead entry; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 22091) making appropria- 
tion for maps showing enlarged homestead areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 22092) to extend the 
time of the Twin City Power Co. for the completion of a dam 
across the Savannah River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 451) that the order of 
the House agreeing to a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses to House joint resolution 
89 be rescinded, and that the conferees on the part of the House 
be discharged, etc.; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 275) authoriz- 
ing a per capita distribution of the tribal funds of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A memorial from the Legis- 
lature of New York, urging a provision for the improvement of 
the inlet to Lake Champlain; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, memorial from the New York State Senate, asking that 
a battleship be built at the United States navy yard at Brook- 
lyn; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Memorial from the New York State 
Senate, asking that a battleship be built at the United States 
navy yard at Brooklyn; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRUS: A bill (H. R. 22093) granting a pension to 
Adelaide E. Ruton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BROUSSARD; A bill (H. R. 22094) for the relief of 
the estate of Heluter Tounoir, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22095) for the relief of the estate of 
Augustin Laban, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 22096) granting an increase of 
pension to William T. McBee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 22097) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Phebe Y. Polk; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 22098) granting 
an increase of pension to George Pfluger; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22099) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert L. Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 22100) granting a pension 
to Guy I. Church; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22101) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis B. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 22102) for the 
relief of Charles J. Allen, United States Army, retired; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: A bill (H. R. 22108) granting a pension to 
Jacob Stocking; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22104) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Lindley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22105) granting an increase of pension to 
Philander T. Crocker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 22106) granting an increase of 
sane to George W. Oldham; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22107) granting an increase of pension to 
William Kautz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 22108) for the relief of George 
Q. Allen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 22109) granting a pension to 
Joseph M. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 22110) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel T. McMains; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HEALD: A Dill (H. R. 22111) for the relief of the 
Delaware Transportation Co., owner of the American steamer 
Dorothy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 22112) granting an increase of 
pension to James Finn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22113) to remove the charge of desertion 
ae against John Downs; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 22114) granting a pension 
to Margaret E. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22115) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus C. Boon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22116) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Estep; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22117) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to convey certain land to the city of Portland, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 22118) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Sigman, fr.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22119) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 
Montgomery; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22120) for the relief of Nannie C. Williams, 
administratrix of the estate of William E. Keeney, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 22121) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Terry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 22122) granting a pension to 
Jacobena Schneider McGath; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 22123) granting an increase 
of pension to Ira Waldo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 22124) for the relief of 
Thomas R. Mason; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 22125) granting-a pension to 
George Carroll; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22126) granting a pension to W. M. Balch; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22127) -an increase. of pension to 
Isaac N. Nave; to the Commi valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 22128) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP:: A bill (H. R. 22129) granting a pension to 
George W. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22180) granting a pension to William M. 
Findley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 22151) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph Stephens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 22132) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Henry Lafferty; to the Committee 


on Inyalid Pensions. 
By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 22133) granting an 


increase of pension to Napoleon B. Greathouse; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 22134) granting a pen- 
sion to Flora L. Carey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22135) granting a pension to Daniel Up- 
dike; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WICKLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 22136) for the relief of 
the heirs of Daniel Turnbull, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 22137) granting an 
increase of pension to Abram S. Esmay; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22188) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. McCarty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petitions of labor organizations in the 
island of Porto Rico, for establishment of a department of labor 
and agriculture in that island; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Russian River Chamber of Commerce, 
for improvement of the Yosemite National Park; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. AINEY: Petitions of Granges Nos. 174 and 1157, 
Patrons of Husbandry, for a governmental system of postal 
express; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: Memorial of Naval Camp, No. 49, 
United States War Veterans, Brooklyn, N. Y., in favor of House 
bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of Ole O. Lee 
and 17 others, of Newhouse, Minn., against extension of parcel 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANDRUS: Petitions of citizens of White Plains, Port 
Chester, Yonkers, Mount Vernon, and New Rochelle, N. Y., pro- 
testing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens and taxpayers of Harrison, N. Y., 
favoring the extension of free mail delivery in towns outside of 
incorporated cities and villages; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of White Plains, Port Chester, 
Yonkers, Mount Vernon, and New Rochelle, N. Y., favoring 
legislation giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to regulate express rates; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Nineveh Grange, No. 1500, 
of Beidler, Ohio, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Frank A. Balton and other citizens of 
Newark, Ohio, protesting against the passage of interstate- 
commerce liquor legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of the Builders’ Exchange 
League of Pittsburgh, Pu., for reduction in the postage on first- 
3 matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

On 

Also, petition of the First Lutheran Church of Duquesne, Pa., 
for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the German-American Alliance of Pottsville, 
Pa., against probibition or interstate liquor legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: Petition of John Kuhn and other citizens 
of Princeton, Ind., for the construction of one battleship in a 
Goverment navy yard; to the Co ttee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of David E, Derr, of Parsons, 
Pa., for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright 
act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 308, Patrons of Husbandry, for 
amending the laws governing the traffic in oleomargarine; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 2 

Also, petition of Grange No. 819, Patrons of Husbandry, for 
a governmental system of postal express; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of St. Joseph's Society 
of Newburg, Wis., protesting against a resolution of inquiry con- 
cerning Government institutions in which American citizens 
wearing the religious habit are employed; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petitions of residents of Brooklyn and 
New York, N. Y., for amending the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of New York State Assembly, for improve- 
ment of the inlet of Lake Champlain; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


Also, petition of J. Crory, of, New York City, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, ;, 

By Mr. CALLAWAY : Petition of First Congregational Church 
of Fort Worth, Tex., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard in- 
terstate liquor bill to withdraw from interstate-commerce pro- 
tection liquors shipped into “dry” territory for illegal use; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: Petitions of citizens of the State of Okla- 
homa, for passage of House bill 20595, amending the copyright 
act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Petitions of citizens of Rockwood, Pa., and 
Sycamore G Patrons of Husbandry, for enactment of 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Brownsville Business Men's Association 
and members of the council of South Brownsville, Pa., for en- 
actment of House bill 16819; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of stmdry granges, Patrons of Husbandry, in 
Pennsylvania, for a goyernmental system of postal express; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURRIER: Petition of the Christian Endeavor Union 
of Concord, N. H., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of Carl L. Howland, F. P. 
Higbie, and other residents of Chile, N. Y., favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 16214; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Marshall County, W. Va., against a reduction in the rate of 
postage on second-class mail matter; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Marshall County, W. Va., 
praying for the establishment of an illiteracy test for all for- 
eigners coming into the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Marshall County, W. Va., 
with reference to the Berger resolution providing for an investi- 
gation of the violation of the United States immigration law by 
the mill owners at Lawrence, Mass.; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Petitions of the Methodist Episcopal and 
Brewster Congregational Churches, of Detroit, Mich., for pas- 
sage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Michigan, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. = 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Albert W. Wills and various 
other citizens of the State of New York, favoring building of 
one battleship in Government navy yard, New York; to. the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petitions of residents of 
Buffalo, N. Y., for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the 
copyright act of 1909; to the Committee-on Patents. 

Also, memorial of the New York State Senate, requesting 
that one battleship be constructed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: Petition of the Presbyterian Church and 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Ludlowville, N. X., 
for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Papers to accompany House bill 18254; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Council No. 4, United Garment Workers of 
America, for enactment of House bill 20423; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Civic League of St. Louis, Mo., for estab- 
lishment of a national department of health; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLERBE: Petitions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union and Woman’s Missionary Union of Scranton, 
S. C., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Bridge- 
port, III., protesting against the enactment of a parcel post; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petitions of citizens of the State of 
Tdaho, for passage of House bill 14, providing for a parcel-post 
system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Idaho, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Idaho, for enactment 
of Senate bill 5286, for protection of game and birds in the 
national forests; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of H. L. Bowen, Thomas Cole, 
Homer Hall, Stanley Carpenter, Mrs. Laura Bowen, and Walter 
Lincoln, all of R. F. D. No. 1, Belvidere, III., favoring the es- 
tablishment of a parcel-post service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of M. M. Martin, of Caledonia, III.; also S. C. 
Dick, of Sycamore, Ill., in favor of the establishment of a parcel- 
pe service; to the Committee on the Post Offiec and Post 

oads. 

Also, petitions of Refior Hardware Co., of Ottawa, III., and 
nlso of Illinois Lumber and Builders Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, III., against the establishment of a parcel post 
until after report of an impartial commission, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of H. G. Cormick, of Centralia, III., favoring 
1-cent letter postage and opposing the establishment of a parcel 
post, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of B. C. Strout and other citizens of Gardner, 
III., opposing the proposed extension of the parcel-post service, 
etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, of Chi- 
cago, III., favoring a reduction in the duty on oleomargarine, 
ete.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of F. L. Fraser, of Mendota, III., favoring the 
passage of the Townsend bill (H. R. 20595), to amend section 
25 of the copyright law of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Owen Kelly et al., of Ottawa, III., favoring 
the construction of one battleship in the New York Navy Yard, 
ete.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of National German-American Alliance, of Ot- 
tawa, Ill, against the passage of any pending prohibition or 
interstate commerce liquor measures; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Brewster & Evans Co., of Chicago, Ill., favor- 
ing the proposed Federal commission on industrial relations, 
etc.; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Association of Drainage and Levee Dis- 
tricts of Illinois, objecting to the increased flow in Illinois 
River from water from Lake Michigan, etc.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HAMILL: Memorial of board of directors, Philadel- 
phia Bourse, for retirement of employees in the civil service; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of L. P. Halgerson and 87 
others, of Ruthton, Minn., protesting against passage of the 
Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of H. A. Patterson and 24 others, of Mankato, 
Minn., for reduction in the duties on raw and refined sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of L. H. Hielmeland, of Palerino, 
N. Dak., asking that the duties on raw and refined sugars be 
reduced; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Binford, N. Dak., for old-age 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Christian Endeavor Society of Barrie, 
N. Dak., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Barton, N. Dak., for enactment 
of House bill 14, providing for a parcel-post system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Petitions of Granges Nos. 698, 1116, and 
1168, Patrons of Husbandry, for enactment of House bill 9133, 
providing for a Government system of postal express; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petitions of citizens of North Bend, Oreg., 
and Oregon Anti-Saloon League, Portland, Oreg., favoring the 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of citizens of the State of 
Texas, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petition of F. R. Dean, of De Soto, Mo.. 
for passage of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of residents of the State of Con- 
necticut, against repeal of the anticanteen law; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of the German-American Alliances of Bridge- 
port, Conn., Scranton, Pa., and the State of Texas, protesting 
against legislation restricting the interstate shipment of liquors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of William T. Wootton, manager 
Alice Theater, Heber, Utah; Young Bros., managers ‘of Zenith 

Theater, Fairview, Utah; Bert Martin, of Salt Lake City; and 
Charles H. Bodel, manager Casino Theater, Salt Lake City, 


Utah, favoring certain amendments to the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of the Davis Shoe Co. and other business firms 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, protesting against enactment of House 
bill 16844; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petitions of citizens of 
Ridgewood, N. J., for enactment of House bill 20842; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Petitions of citizens of Portland, Talent, 
and Wamic, Oreg., for enactment of House bill 14, providing for 
a parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of James Maguire and others, of Portland, 
Oreg., proposing the insertion of a provision in the naval appro- 
priation bill to build one battleship in a Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Youcalla, Oreg., protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Memorial of Tidal Grange, No. 872, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, Madison Township; Pleasant Hill Grange, 
No. 656, Knox Township, Jefferson County; Patrons’ Grange, 
No. 609, Pine Creek Township, Jefferson County; Paradise 
Grange, No. 854, Winslow Township, Jefferson County; Kiski- 
minetas Grange, No. 519; and Kiskiminetas Township, Armstrong 
County, all in the State of Pennsylvania, fayoring the passage 
of House bill 19133, which provides for system of postal express, 
and opposing as inadequate proposed limit of 11 pounds to pack- 
ages; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Kiskiminetas Grange, No. 519, Armstrong 
County, Pa., proposing and asking changes in the oleomargarine 
laws; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: Petitions of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, church, and citizens of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., fayoring the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
commerce liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of druggists of Greenfield, Mass., against parcel 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LENROOT: Petition of residents of Knapp, Wis., for 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial of Brooklyn League, 44 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., asking that one battleship be constructed 
at Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of St. Sebastianus Sick-Benefit Society, 276 
Jefferson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and of Bushwick Council, No. 
99, Catholic Benevolent Legion, 69 Hamburg Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., concerning resolutions regarding Catholic Indian mission 
interests; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petitions of Oakdale Grange and of citizens 
of Macon County, Mo., in favor of parcel-post legislation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of St. Paul, Minn., protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Memorial of the Rock Island County 
(III.) Retail Druggists’ Association, protesting against a parcel 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Brookings and Moody Counties, S. Dak., for parcel-post legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Petitions of citizens of the State of 
California, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the California Civic League, for adequate 
appropriation to enforce the white-slave traffic act; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the American Protective 
Tariff League, that fair adjustment of tariff duties is an impos- 
sibility when dealing with one schedule at a time, for the reason 
that each and every schedule is more or less correlated with 
some other schedule or schedules; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the National League for Medical Freedom, 
urging the President to nullify his order making it a criminal 
offense for anyone to practice medicine, etc., unless licensed by 
the board of health of the Canal Zone; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Carpenters’ District Council, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., amending the law on oleomargarine that a tax not 
exceeding 2 "cents per pound be placed upon the product; that 
the license fee of $6 per year be placed upon the retailer for 
the privilege of vending oleomargarine, etc.; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 
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Also, memorial of Carpenters’ District Council of Pawtucket, 
that Congress amend the law on oleomargarine; that a tax be 
placed upon the product, whether colored or uncolored; that 
a license of $6 be placed upon the retailer for the privilege of 
vending oleomargarine; and that the product be packed in one- 
half, 1, 2, and 3 pound packages only and the product be sold 
only in the original tax-paid packages; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the New York Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, protesting against the employment by the United 
States of chartered accountants to the exclusion of certified 
public accountants; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Navy Department. 

Also, memorial of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, elimi- 
nating all tolls through the Panama Canal or commerce. going 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the National Founders’ Association of New 
York, that the time has arrived when the country should awaken 
to the real situation, discountenance public expressions and 
legislative action designed to discourage legitimate enterprise 
and commercial and industrial development; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petitions of citizens of the eleyenth con- 
gressional district of Kentucky, in favor of parcel-post legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of residents of Circle and Delphia, 
Mont., in favor of the enactment of House bill 14; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Anaconda, Mont., urging the 
insertion of clause in the naval appropriation bill providing for 
the building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of residents of Box Elder, Froid, Dane Valley, 
Homestead, Enterprise, MeCabe, Orville, and Culbertson, Mont., 
in favor of the three-year homestead law; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 9 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Oakland (Cal.) Civic Cen- 
ter, for appropriation for enforcement of the white slave traffic 
act; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of the New Jersey Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, for printing of the records of the 
American Revolution ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 19, Department of New Jersey, 
United Spanish War Veterans, for passage of House bill 17470; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Charles W. Ritter, of Red Bank, N. J., for 
enactment of House bill 20505, amending the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and Methodist Episcopal Church of Bradley Beach, N. J., for 
passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHARP: Petition of citizens of Lorain County, Ohio, 
favoring passage of House bill 20281, providing for repeal of 
= present so-called butterine law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of Washington Grange, No. 1748, Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, favoring passage of House joint resolution 229, 
providing for the establishment of a vocational school as an 
appropriate memorial to Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Also, memorial of Washington Grange, No. 1748, Morrow 
County, Ohio, favoring Federal aid for road improvement; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of farmers’ institute, held at Bellville, Ohio, 
favoring parcel post and Federal aid in road improvement; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Wayne Grange (fourteenth Ohio district), 
in favor of the immediate enactment of a parcel-post law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Commercial Club, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
favoring the appropriation of $50,000 with which to entertain 
foreign commercial representatives; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Highland Grange, No. 1410, of Richland 
County, Ohio, favoring the establishment of a parcel post; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles Dick Camp, No. 17, United Spanish 
War Veterans, in favor of House bill 12816, providing for pen- 
sions for widows and minor children of soldiers and sailors and 
marines of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 8 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of citizens of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., favoring construction of one battleship in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. SIMS: Petition of sundry citizens of Madison County, 
Tenn., in favor of interstate- commerce liquor legislation; te the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Memorial of Mason Grange, 
No. 265, for parcel-post legislation; te the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Farmington and Pontiac, Mich., 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of members of the Medical Society of Pontiac, 
Mich., for enactment of the Owen bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petition of residents of Fort Myers, 
Fla., for enactment of House bill 14, providing for parcel-post 
legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: Petition of F. L. Nelson 
and others, against the passage of the Johnson Sunday bill 
(S. 237) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of citizens of St. 
Paul, Minn., for rejection of arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Post No. 2, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Minnesota, in opposition to incorporating the 
Grand Army of the Republic; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Memorial of Association of Drain- 
age and Levee Districts of Illinois, Beardstown, III., in reference 
to pollution of Illinois River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. s 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of IIlinols, favor- 
ing the building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Cutter Creamery & Cheese Co., against the 
Lever bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, Local Union No. 192, Uilin, III., in reference to Sen- 
ate bill 3175 and Webb-Callaway bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Beardstown Chamber of Commerce, Beards- 
town, III., in reference to pollution of Illinois River; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Lodge No. 25, Independent Order 
B'nai B'rith of New Haven, Conn., urging enactment of House 
bill 9242; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Memorial of the New Jersey Society of 
Newark, N. J., favoring Senate bill 271 and House bill 19641; 
to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, petition of Elizazbeth B. Ritter, Auditorium Theater, 
Rahway, N. J., asking for amendment of the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of George B. Hades, Bijou Theater, Boonton, 
N. J., favoring the amendment of the copyright act of 1909; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of O. O. Laine, of Canisteo, 
N. Y., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTTER: Petition of John W. Miller, jr., of Narra- 
gansett Pier, R. I., Martin H. Loohy, of Hast Greenwich, R. L, 
and A. A. Ashley, of Westerly, R. I., favoring passage of the 
Townsend bill (H. R. 20595) to amend section 25 of the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Old Warwick Grange, Warwick, R. I., favor- 
ing a parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads 


Also, petition of Antioc Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Johnston, R. I., favoring the passage of a parcel post and oppos- 
ing any bill to allow coloring any product to resemble butter; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Sidney F. Hoar Camp, No. 4, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Providence, R. I., favoring House bill 1235, 
providing for the retirenient of petty officers and enlisted men 
of the United States Navy or Marine Corps and for the 
efficiency of the enlisted personnel; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of New England Shoe & Leather Association, 
of Boston, Mass., protesting against the passage of House bill 
16884 for placing upon the market any product of manufacture 
without printing the name and address of the manufacturer 
upon such article; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, petition of Sidney F. Hoar Camp, No. 4, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Providence, R. I., urging passage of House 
bill 17470, to pension widow and minor children of any officer 
or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or Philippine 
insurrection; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, petition of Towsynowie Polskilitary, Gr. Z., No. 204, 
Zatozore W. Pazoz, of Providence, R. I., protesting against pas- 
sage of the bill to further regulate the immigration of aliens; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petitions of Milford Center Grange, and 
J. W. Watkins and 67 other citizens of Radnor, Ohio, for exten- 
sion of the parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of J. D. Price and 5 other citizens, of Arlington ; 
It. T. Cretcher and 5 other citizens, of Quincy; and J. A. Ewing 
and 12 other citizens, of McComb, all in the State of Ohio, pro- 
testing against the enactment of any legislation for the exten- 
sion of the parcel-post service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of L. E. Snyder and 5 other citizens, of Arling- 
ton; J. A. Groves and 12 other citizens, of McComb; and J. B. 
Wirick and 5 other citizens, of Quincy, all in the State of Ohio, 
asking for the enactment of legislation to “give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission more extensive power in the regulation 
of express rates and express classification; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 13914, a bill authorizing 
the erection of a post-office building at Urbana, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Memorial of the Brooklyn 
League, for construction of one battleship in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Petition of P. E. Barton and 
others, of Gregg County, Tex., against parcel-post legislation; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, March 20, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o’cloek p. m. > 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions of 
law filed by the court in the following causes: 

Sadie F. Curtis and Annie E. C. Partin, heirs at law of Henry 
W. Neville, deceased, and sundry subnumbered cases, v. United 
States (S. Doc. No. 446); and 

Joseph Borton and sundry subnumbered cases v. United States, 
(S. Doc. No. 447). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

STREET CAR LINES IN THE DISTRICT (S. DOC. NO. 441). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting, in response to a resolution of the ist ultimo, certain 
information relative to the necessity of establishing additional 
street car lines in the District of Columbia, etc., which, with the 
accompanying papers and map, was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE (S. DOC. NO. 442). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Civil Service Commission, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 15th ultimo, certain information 
relative to the number of persons in the classified civil service 
who were admitted upon examination, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 21214. An act to extend the special excise tax now 
levied, with respect to doing business by corporations to per- 
sons, and to provide revenue for the Government by levying a 
special excise tax with respect to doing business by individuals 
and copartnerships; and 

H. R. 21477. An act making appropriations for the construe- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Lake Arthur, N. Mex., remonstrating against the 


enactment of legislation compelling the dbservance of Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by members of the 
Maritime Exchange, of New York City, expressing its approval 
of the action of Congress relative to the raising of the wreck of 
the battleship Maine, which were referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the National 
Columbus Association, of Mahanoy City, Pa., remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to further restrict immi- 
gration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Haynesville, 
La., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. $ 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ensley, Ala., and the Baptist Church of 
Greenville, Pa.; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions 
of Natick, Mass., Nooksack, Wash., and Arlington, Cal.; and of 
the Northwest Jewell County District Convention, representing 
five Sunday schools in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
adoption, of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the New Hamp- 
shire Retail Grocery and General Merchants’ Association, re- 
monstrating against the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Manchester, 
Lee, Lakeport, Temple, Bedford, Wolfeboro, and West Campton, 
all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for the establish- 
ment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Genesee County, Detroit, Gregory, Whitehal!, Montague, 
Elsie, Watervliet, Comstock Park, Albion, Hope, Lacota, Mundy, 
Ballards, Algonac, Allegan, Petoskey, Bangor, Oakland County, 
Kent City, New Haven, Jones, Lansing, Mason, Buckley, Dryden, 
Fenton; Wayland, Wheeler, Bay City, Oceana County, Newaygo 
County, Woodland, Grayling, Birmingham, Sturgis, Centerville, 
Coleman, and Ithaca, all in the State of Michigan, praying for 
the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nulli- 
fication of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kalkaska, - 
Mancelona, Pellston, Brutus, Harbor Springs, Petoskey, Mack- 
inaw, Alma, Ithaca, Shepherd, Winn, Harriette, Tustin, Digh- 
ton, Elberta, Beulah, Hartwick, Fife Lake, Reed City, Le Roy, 
Lake City, and Arlene, all in the State of Michigan, remon- 
strating against the extension of the parcel-post system beyond 
its present limitations, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Paw Paw, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Irving, 
Rothbury, Whitehall, and Montague, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Paw Paw, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in post offices, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. THORNTON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
St. Maurice, La., remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Paw Paw, Monroe, Onsted, Decatur, Ann Arbor, Adrian, Almont, 
Harvard, Lapeer, Battle Creek, Ypsilanti, Holton, Three Rivers, 
Hudson, Prattville, Clio, Scottville, Bronson, Midland, Reading, 
Cassopolis, Richmond, Fowlerville, Minden City, Gaylord, Meta- 
mora, Wolverine, Howell, Marcellus, Ludington, Kalamazoo, 
Pay Shore, White Hall, Melvin, Benzonia, Sunfield, Jasper, 
tuion, Mason, Morley, Watervliet, Cass City, Albion, Mayville, 
Lenox, Clinton, Gregory, Sturgis, North Adams, Twin Lake, 
Cressey, Beulah, Grand Haven, Hillsdale, Montgomery, Hadley, 
Hamburg, Northport, Hudson, Holly, Nowell, Scotts, Azalia, 
Bristol, Big Rapids, Portland, Homer, Jackson, Leonidas, Men- 
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don, White Pigeon, Blissfield, Montgomery; Pittsford, Bangor, 


Empire, Traverse City, Edwardsburg, Schoolcraft, Belmont, 
Greenville, Holland, Reed City, Shelby, Petersburg, Stockbridge, 
Walkerville, Chelsea, Plymouth, Hunters Creek, Harbor Springs, 
Stanwood, Brown City, Highland, Tecumseh, Oshtemo, Lansing, 
Pontiac, Olivet, Faithorn, Waldron, Parma, and Coopersville, all 
in the State of Michigan, praying for the establishment of a 
parcel-post system, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution in the nature of a memorial 
adopted by the South-West Michigan Pedigreed Stock Associa- 
tion, in convention at Decatur, Mich., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the oleomargarine law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Michigan Retail Hard- 
ware Association, remonstrating against the establishment of a 
parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Cadillac Chemical Co. 
of Michigan, remonstrating against any change being made in 
the present chemical schedule of the tariff law, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of members of 
the Lutheran Brotherhood, of Williamsport, Md., praying for 
the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nulli- 
fication of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to exempt from toll all American ships en- 
gaged in coastwise traffic through the Panama Canal, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a petiticn of members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Oakland, Cal., praying for the adoption of a 1-cent 
letter postage, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Federated Trades Coun- 
cil, of Sacramento, Cal., remonstrating against the repeal of 
the Chinese exclusion law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. : 

He also presented a petition of Hamilton S. Hawkins Camp, 
No. 43, Department of California, United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to pension widow and minor children of any officer or enlisted 
man who served in the War with Spain or the Philippine insur- 
rection, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Central School District, and of sundry citi- 
zens of Winters and Exeter, all in the State of California, pray- 
ing for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent 
the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dunsmuir, 
Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
breaking of seals on railroad cars engaged in interstate traffic, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of members of the California 
Club, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation giving the right of franchise to every native-born Ameri- 
can woman of the United States, irrespective of the nationality 
of her husband, which was referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Center 
Hall, Swatara, Cumberland, Greenwood, Osceola, and Westfield, 
all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the establishment 
of a parcel-post system, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Good Hope Grange, No. 1354, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Jerseytown, Pa., praying for the 
adoption of certain amendments to the oleomargarine law. 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of Penn Grange, No. 1485, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Cumberland, Pa., remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to provide for the color- 
ing of oleomargarine in imitation of butter, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Stoneham, 
Mercer, and Portland, all in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Scranton, 
Bowmanstown, Palmyra, Chambersburg, Craley, Nazareth, 


Kratzerville, Douglassville, Glen Riddle, Mt. Pleasant Mills, 
Centralia, Bald Mount, Morton, Hopewell, Washington, Chester, 
Harrisburg New Freedom, Olyphant, Altoona, Olney, Tidioute, 
Philadelphia, Mt. Airy, Dubois, Easton, Charlesville, and Free- 
land, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the adoption 
of the so-called Simmons illiteracy-test amendment to the immi- 
gration bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Klamath Falls, Oreg., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BROWN (for Mr. Gantz) presented petitions of sun- 
dry citizens of Deadwood, Fulton, Britton, Parker, Lake Pres- 
ton, and Brown and Day Counties, all in the State of South 
Dakota, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside deal- 
ers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also (for Mr. GAMBLE) presented a petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Madison, S. Dak., praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, or importation of intoxicating liquors, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also (for Mr. GAMBLE) presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Ardmore, Bartlesville, Durant, Kingston, Madlll. 
Mill Creek, Talequah, Tulsa, Seminole County, Sulphur, and 
Pauls Valley, all in the State of Oklahoma, remonstrating 
against the discontinuance of the office of district Indian agent 
in Oklahoma, which were referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also (for Mr. GAMBLE), presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Stone City, S. Dak., remonstrating against the repeal 
of the cleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. z 

He also (for Mr. GAMBLE) presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Andover, Broadland, Colton, Goodwin, Hermosa, Fair- 
burn, Keystone, Highmore, Inland, Missionhill, New Under- 
wood, Miner County, Onaka, Parkston, Tabor, Utica, Verdon, 
Virgil, Wetonka, Whitewood, Elkton, Mitchell, Delmont, Clark 
County, Dixon, Colman, Farmingdale, and Ottumwa, all in the 
State of South Dakota, praying for the establishment of a 
parcel-post system, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. = 

He also (for Mr. GAMBLE) presented resolutions adopted by 
the United States Board of Indian Commissioners relative to 
certain conditions upon White Earth Reservation in Minnesota, 
ete., which were referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also (for Mr. GAMBLE) presented the memorial of Frank 
W. Owers, of Coronado, Cal., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for the irrigation and settlement 
of lands included in the Colorado Indian Reservation and other, 
lands, ete., which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. - 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Proc- 
tor and Duluth, in the State of Minnesota, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called eight-hour bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Group No. 394, Polish Na- 
tional Alliance: of the United States of North America, of 
Owatonna, Minn., remonstrating against the adoption of cer- 
tain amendments to the immigration law, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. ; 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying that an appropriation of $100,000 be 
made for the erection of a monument to the memory of John 
Ericsson, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of Laurel Grange, No. 
40, Patrons of Husbandry, of Harmony, R. I., praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Laurel Grange,.No. 40, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Harmony, R. I., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the oleomargarine Jaw, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Effingham, Florence, and Wilson, all in the State of 
South Carolina, praying for the establishment of a parcel-post 
system, which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Bap- 
tist Church of Tatum, S. C., praying for the enactment of an 
interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor 
laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of Local Grange of Middle- 
field; of Rock Rimmon Grange, No. 142, of Beacon Falls; and 
of Local Grange No. 11, of Washington Depot, all of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the establishment of a pareel-post system, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of members of the First Baptist 
Sunday School, of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the enactment 
of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Horeb Lodge, No. 25, Inde- 
pendent Order B'nai B'rith, of New Haven, Conn., praying for 
the enactment ôf legislation to provide for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the civil service, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of sundry citizens, of 
Murphysboro, III., remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was re- 

` ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIAN FUNDS (S. DOC. NO. 444). 


Mr. OWEN. I present a memorial signed by delegates of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians, remonstrating against 
the use of their tribal funds for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a hospital for the use of members of their re- 
spective tribes. I move that the memorial be printed as a doeu- 
ment and referred to the Committee on Indians Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 1895) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Farmville, in the State of Virginia, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 493) thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the amendment submitted by himself on 
the 6th ultimo, intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 3316) to 
repeal an act entitled “An act to promote reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 26, 1911, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration and that it be referred te the Committee on Fi- 
nance, which was agreed to. 


JOHN W. GULICK. 


Mr. CULLOM. I report back favorably from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment, the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 90) to authorize Capt. John W. Gulick, United 
States Army, to accept a position under the Goyernment of the 
Republic of Chile, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

~ The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolwed, etc., That Capt. John W. Gulick, Coast 8 
United States Army, be, and he is hereby, permitted to accept m 
Government of the Republic of Chile the position of instructo: 
Coast Artillery of the Chilean Army and the 
privileges pertaining thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution? 7 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. WORKS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5718) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to secure for the United States 
title to patented lands in the Yosemite National Park, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 492) thereon. I 
ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose 
of eliminating private holdings within the Yosemite National Park and 
the preservation intact of the natural timber along the roads in the 
seenic portions of the park, both on 8 and park lands, is hereby 
empowered, in his discretion, to obtain for the United States the com- 
plete title to any or all of the lands held in private ownership within 

e boundaries of said park, by the exchange of decayed or matured 
timber, that can be removed from such R gered of the park as will not affect 
the scenic beauty thereof, for lands of equal tireber value held in pri 
vate ownership therein, and also, in his discretion, to exeha for 
timber standing near the public reads on patented lands for t of 
equal value on park lands in other parts of the park. 


Src. 2. That the value of patented lands within the park offered in 
exchange, and the value of timber on 2 miy lands proposed to be 
given in 33 such patented lands, be ascertained in such 
manner as the retary of the Interlor may, in his discretion, direct, 
and all expenses incident to ascertaining such values shall be paid by 
the owners of said patented lands, and such owners shall, before any 
exchange is effective, furnish the Secretary of the Interior evidence 
Satisfactory to him of title te the patented lands offered in exchange, 
and if the value of the timber on park lands exceeds the value of the 
patented lands deeded to the Government in the exchange such excess 
shall be paid to the Secretary of the Interior by the owners of the 
patented Jands before any of the timber is removed from the park, and 


may be used ue said Secretary in the management, improvement. and 
protection of the par 


k. The same course shall be pursued in relation 
to exchange for timber standing near public roads on patented lands for 
timber to be exchanged on park lands: Provided, That the lands con- 
veyed to the Government under this act shall become a part of the 
Yosemite National Park, 

Sec. 3 That all timber must be cut and removed from the park under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and any 
damage which may result to the roads or any part of the park in con- 
sequence of the cutting and removal of the timber from the reservation 
shail be borne by the owners of the patented lands, and bond satisfac- 
2 to the Secretary of the Interior must be given for the payment of 
— damages, if any, as shall be determined by the Secretary of the 


Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior may also sell and permit 
the removal of such matured or dead or down timber as he may deem 
necessary or advisable for the protection or improvement of the park, 
and the proceeds derived therefrom shall be expended under his direc- 
tion in the management, improvement, and protection of the park. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER: 

A bill (S. 5918) for the relief of the legal representative of 
George E. Payne. deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 5919) to increase the limit of cost for the United 
States post-office building at La Salle, III., and making appro- 
priation therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 5920) granting a pension to Henry Roper (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 5921) granting an increase of pension to Moses D. 
Marshall; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 5922) granting an increase of pension to Martin B. 
core (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ns. 

By Mr. BROWN (for Mr. GAMBLE) : 

A bill (S. 5923) to segregate the funds of the Kiowa, Coman- 
ehe, and Apache Indians, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 5 

A bill (S. 5924) granting an increase of pension to Preston 
Sharp (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5925) granting an increase of pension to Eugene 
Besancon (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5926) granting an increase of pension to Rufus 
G. Barber (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5927) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
A. Foster (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5928) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Reeves (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 3 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 5929) granting a pension to Tillie Johnson (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr: BACON: 

A bill (S. 5930) to extend the time for the completion of dams 
across the Savannah River by authority granted to Twin City 
Power Co. by an act approved February 29, 1908; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5931) to amend an act entifled “An act to relieve 
the Tanana Mines Railroad Co. in Alaska from taxation,” 
approved March 2, 1907; to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 5982) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to try, adjudicate, and determine certain claims for 
compensation for carrying the mails and pay for the discon- 
tinuance of postal service; and 

A bill (S. 5933) for the relief of the heirs of William Downs; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5934) for the relief of the estate of Allen J. Mann, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 5935) to fix the terms of the district court for the 
western district of Michigan; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

A bill (S. 5936) for the relief of Henry La Croix; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5937) to restore in part the rank of Lieuts. Thomas 
Marcus Molloy and Joseph Henry Crozier, United States 
Reyenue-Cutter Service; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5938) to grant an honorable discharge to Henry J. 
Hurley (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 5939) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Glenn Bennett; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5940) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
Niles; 

A bill (S. 5941) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Johnston; 

A bill (S. 5942) granting a pension to Israel Cave (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5948) granting a pension to Cyrus Hicks (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5944) granting an increase of pension to Lyman H. 
Leach (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5945) for the relief of the Iowa Indians; 

A bill (S. 5946) to amend an act approved May 27, 1908, en- 
titled “An act for the removal of restrictions from part of the 
lands of allottees of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other 
purposes“; and 

A bill (S. 5947) creating the Seminole arbitration court, in 
Seminole County, Okla., and for the quieting of certain Seminole 
Indian land titles; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. DU PONT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $250,000 for the improvement of the harbor at Wilming- 
ton, Del., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 21477), which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment providing that the 
printing of matter relating to river and harbor works, including 
all reports, compilations, regulations, etc., be paid for from 
river and harbor appropriations, intended to be proposed by 
him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 21477), 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 19115) making appropriation for the 
payment of certain claims in accordance with the findings of the 
Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts ap- 
proved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known 
as the Bowman and Tucker Acts, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. ROOT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed . 


by him to the bill (S. 3175) to regulate the immigration ef aliens 
to and the residence of aliens in the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be 
printed. 

INJUNCTIONS IN CERTAIN CASES (S. DOC. NO. 443), 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a brief prepared by Alfred P. 
Thom, of Washington, D. C., on the judicial power and the 
power of Congress in its relation to the United States courts. 
I move that the paper be printed as a Senate document. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. B. FORAKERB (S. DOO. NO. 445). 


Mr. BURTON. I move to have printed as a Senate document 
an address by my predecessor, Hon. J. B. Foraker, before the 
Constitutional Convention of Ohio at Columbus March 14, 1912. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 21214. An act to extend the special excise tax now 
levied with respect to doing business by corporations to persons, 
and to provide revenue for the Government by levying a special 
excise tax with respect to doing business by individuals and 


copartnerships was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 21477. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PERKINS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

9 of House bill 20111, the fortifications appropriations 
ill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 20111) making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, for 
the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance 
for trial and service, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments, 

Mr. PERKINS. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that the bill be read for action on the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from California asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with and that the bill be read for action on the commit- 
tee amendments. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ Fortifications and other works of defense,” 
subhead “ Under the Engineer Department,” on page 2, line 15, 
after the date “nineteen hundred and eight,” to insert “for 
the completion of the repair and restoration of batteries and 
other structures appurtenant to the defenses of Pensacola and 
retaining walls to protect the batteries from floods, made in the 
fortification appropriation act approved May 27, 1908,“ and in 
line 23, after the word “ appropriation,” to strike out “acts ap- 
proved May 27, 1908, and” and insert “act approved,“ so as to 
read: 

For purchase and installation of 8 for the defenses of our 
most important harbors, the sum of $25,000 is hereby reappropriated 
and made available out of the aggregate unexpended balance of the ap- 

ropriations for construction of wall for the protection of Fort Moultrie, 

ullivans Island, 8. C., made in the fortification appropriation act ap- 
proved May 27, 1908; for the completion of the repair and restoration 
of batteries and other structures appurtenant to the defenses of Pensa- 
cola and retaining walls to protect the batteries from floods, made in 
the fortification appropriation act approved May 27, 1908; for building 
sea walls for the protection of sites of fortifications and post buildings 


at Forts Pickens and McRee, Pensacola Harbor, Fla., made in the forti- 
fication appropriation act approved March 3, i909. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 13, to insert: 

For the acquirement by the Secretary of War of lands at Cape Henry, 
Va., necessary for seacoast defenses and as contemplated by the project 
of the War Department, as embodied in the report of the Secretary of 
War for the year 1906, $150,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary: Provided, That no portion of the said sum shall be expended 
unless it shall appear to the Secretary of War that sufficient lands, 
embracing an area of not less than 300 acres, for the Eoin of the 
said defenses and their accessories ‘can be acquired at Cape Henry for 
a sum not exceeding the amount herein appropriated: Provided further, 
That the said land may be m5 es either or both by purchase or con- 
demnation 5 under the provisions of the act of August 18, 
1890. (Supp. U. 8. Rey. Stat., p. 780.) 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. On behalf of the committee I move that 
the amendment just agreed to be transposed to follow line 11, 
page 4, of the bill. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. Has the amendment been read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee had been agreed to, and the Senator from California 
merely proposed to transfer it to another portion of the bil. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


For tools, electrical and engine supplies, and appliances to be fur- 
nished by the Engineer Department, for the use of the troops for main- 
taining and operating electric light and power plants in gun and motor 
batteries, $45,000. 


And to insert: 


For tools, electrical and other supplies, and 8 to be fur- 
nished by the Engineer Department for the use of the troops for main- 
taining and operating searchlights and electric light and power plants 
at seacoast fortifications, $45,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Fortifications 
in insular possessions,” subhead “ Engineer Department,” on 
page 9, line 23, after the word “defense,” to insert “and for 
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maintaining channels for access to torpedo wharves,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For preservation and repair of structures erected for torpedo Getense, 
pi for maintaining channels for access to torpedo wharves at the fol- 

wing localities. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 8, after the word 
“operating,” to strike out “gun and mortar batteries” and 
insert “searchlights and electric light and power plants at sea- 
coast fortifications,” so as to make the clause read: 

For tools, electrical and other supplies, and appliances to be fur- 
8 by the Engineer Department for the use of the troops for main- 

ining and opera searchlights and electric light and power plants 
at seacoast fortifications. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senate has adopted an 
amendment offered on behalf of the committee. I presume, of 
course, it is all right, but in view of the magnitude of the 
amount I think it is proper that a statement should be made so 
that it may appear in the Recorp, otherwise it might excite 
inquiry which might lead to a misunderstanding. I refer to the 
purchase of 800 acres of land at a price of $150,000. I have no 
doubt the land is required, and I haye no suggestion to make 
that the price is not a proper one—— 

Mr. PERKINS. I will ask the Secretary to read from the 
report of the committee on that. subject. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from California please allow 
me to finish my statement? I was right in the middle of a 
sentence. 

Mr. PERKINS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought he 
had finished. 

Mr. BACON. I was proceeding to say that the presumption, 
of course, is that the price is a proper one, but the simple state- 
ment of the purchase of 300 acres of land for that price, with- 
out any information as to whether or not it is in a town or near 
a town or the character of the land, would lead to an inquiry 
as to how it was that 800 acres of land—simply land—in the 
State of Virginia should be worth $500 an acre. I repeat that 
in making this suggestion I do not mean at all to imply that it 
is not worth that much, but I think a statement ought to be 
made and ought to go into the Rxconb, so that we may know 
the character of the land and the reason for the price of it. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Georgia asked if this land 
was in a town. The proposed purchase includes, I think, part 
of a town, and it is also true that quite a number of houses 
have been erected there which will have to be removed. I think 
the report, if it is read in accordance with the suggestion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Perkins], in charge of the 
bill, will give the information better than anything I could say. 

Mr. BACON. If the report gives the information, I think it 
proper that it should be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California [Mr. 
Perkins] has asked that that portion of the report beginning 
on page 4 be read. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, before the reading of 
the report is commenced, I will say to the Senator from Georgia— 
and I am not sure that what I am going to say is alluded to in 
the letter from the War Department—that the land which the 
Government needs and proposes to acquire is used as a summer 
resort. There are cottages on it, which have been built and 
which in the summer time are occupied by citizens of the city 
of Norfolk. Those houses not only have to be acquired, but the 
land which it is necessary to acquire is a part of a survey which 
is being plotted and sold for cottage purposes for the people of 
the cities. That explains the-value of the land. Of course, if 
it were agricultural land or waste land or unoccupied land, $500 
an acre would seem to be a high price for it; but in this in- 
stance the high price is explained by the considerations to 
which I have alluded. 

I will say, furthermore, that the War Department has sent 
its representatives down to the premises and they have reported 
that we could not expect to get this land at any lesser price than 
$500 an acre; that it is increasing in value every year; and that 
the price will be very considerably increased if there is delay. 

I will say to the Senator, furthermore, that the officer of the 
War Department who appeared before the committee stated— 
and that I am sure is not in the letter—that about 11 years ago 
they could have got this land for about $60 or $70 an acre. The 
increase in the cost of the land in that time is due to the devel- 
opment of this ground for the purposes of a summer resort. 
The War Department is satisfied, and I am satisfied, that the 
Government will never acquire this land for less than $500 per 
acre; and if it does not acquire it now it will have to pay yery 
largely in excess of $500 an acre. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested, 


The Secretary read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 11, 1912, 
Hon. Grorap C. PERKIN 


Chairman Subcommittee in Charge o Fortifications Bilt, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

DEAR SIR: (1) Referring to your letter of March 8, 1912, requestin: 
that the subcommittee in See of the fortifications bill be furnish 
some more definite and detailed information concerning the estimate of 
$150,000 for the purchase of land at Cape Henry, Va., for fortification 
8 I have the honor to advise you as follows: 

(2) In 1905 the President 3 a joint board of officers of the 

and Navy to recommend regard to the completion of the harbor 
defenses with the most economi and advan us expenditure of 
money. ‘This board, known as the National Coast Defense Board, or 
more commonly as the Taft Board, with a view to bringing up to date 
he — for seacoast defenses, which bad last been reported upon 

1886 by the Endicott prong pa: pear submitted its report in 1906, 
and it was transmitted by the ident to Congress and was published 
as Senate ment No, 248, Fifty-ninth Congress, first ion. In re- 

rd to the locality under discussion—that is, the entrance to the 

hesa ke—the Taft Board in its Koper, made the following remarks : 
The Endicott Board, while attaching importance to defenses at the 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay for the protection of Hampton Roads, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Washington, and Baltimore, and at the eastern 
3 to Long Island Sound for the 3 to New York, con- 
ed its recommendations to so-called ‘ floating defenses’ for outer lines. 
Floating defenses are defined to be floating batterles designed specially 
for operating in harbors or close to the land—armored more heavily 
and armed with heavier guns than any probable adversary.’ Guns pro- 
vided with an efficient range-finding system can now bring an effective 
fire on all parts of these wide channels, and render unnecessary the 
floating defenses’ which have never been built and which, if they had 
been, would be objectionable because of vulnerability and of the great 
cost of construction and maintenance. 

“Commercially and N A Chesapeake Bay is to-day, as it 
always has been, of the very first N With the papama as it 
now is, unfortified, a hostile fleet, should it gain control of the sea, can 
establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, a base on its 
shores, pass in and out at pleasure, have access to large quantities of 
valuable supplies of all kinds, and paralyze the great trunk rallway lines 
crossing the head of the bay.” 

(3) The yiews expressed by the Taft Board are, so far as the infor- 
mation in this office goes, concurred in y Baader tee authorities, who 
deem the closure of the entrance of the 8 to be the most im- 
prao: coast-defense 5 ae yet to be undertaken, and deem it of such 
portance that they believe It should be undertaken without further 
delay. The limits of this report will not permit of going further into 
the general 2 The inquiries in your above-mentioned letter will 
be taken up in detail in the order in which they occur in your letter. 

(4) What ts the character of this land, and how deep would it be 
necessary to go to get proper foundations? 

The land needed for fortifications on Cape Henry is in the vicinity of 
the lighthouse. The beach is of sand, and in rear of the beach there is 
an area of sand and of sand dunes that averages about four-fifths of a 
mile wide in this vicinity. Back of the sand dunes is an area of low or 


swamp land. The land desired for fortifications extends from the beach 
inland to such a distance as may be necessary for the pu but by 
reason of the topography should include the seaward slope the main 


sand dunes, which are erage 2,000 feet back of the shore line, 
As has already been stated, the la is sandy in character; no borings 
have been made to determine the depth of the sand nor the character of 
the 9 material. From a knowledge of other similar lands on 
this coast it might be expected that the sand extends to a considerable 
depth, with possibly a layer of no great thickness of swamp soil about 
mean sea level. Based on the experience with the foundations of bat- 
teries at Fort Monroe, which are built on a sand spit of generally 
similar character, it is not e ted- that any great difficulty or expense 
would be involved in foundations for batteries. 

(5) Is this land 5 to fortification uses, and Is it necessary to 
purchase the entire 300 acres? 

This land is adapted for fortification uses and is the land in this 
vicinity best adapted te such uses. In fact, there is no ee = 
other la 


ry 
1 mile 
nland to which the 
ly upon the value of 
he land immediately on the beach, as the land in rear, if needed for 
defensive purposes, can robat be secured at a relatively low price if 
Sekar at the same time. ‘ast experience in the eee of d 
‘or military purposes has shown conclusively the advisability of in- 
cluding in the first purchase sufficient land for all pur so far as 
they can be foreseen, and the purchase in this case, as in all others, 
should follow that principle. uthority should therefore include 300 
acres, or so much thereof as may be necessary and as may be possible to 
purchase with the funds appropriated for the purpose. 

(6) What, in your op is the value of this land compared to land 
5 vires fortificati is th t valuable i 

The land regu! or fortification purposes is the most valuable in 
the vicinity. lt is located in the vicinity of the lighthouse, and covers 
an area upon which there has grown up in recen a colony or 
settlement of summer residents. This colony has been increasing in 
numbers in recent years and the value of the land has similari 
creasing. The purchase of this land has been under consideration for 10 
years or more. When originally taken under consideration the land 
could have been purchased for a sum considerably less than what it 
would cost at the present time, and the longer the purchase is delayed 
the greater will be the cost to the United States. ere is no doubt In 
the minds of the military authorities that the entrance to the Chesa- 
eake must be fortified, and therefore the sooner the land necessary for 
fnis purpose is purchased the smaller the total cost will be to the United 
tates. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary advises the Chair 
that that is as much as relates to this matter. 

Mr. BACON. I think that is sufficient to give the information 
I suggested ought to be put into the Recorp for the benefit of 
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those who might not understand why it was that 300 acres of 
land were assessed at a valuation of $150,000, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
suggest that the whole letter be printed in the Rxconp? 


Mr. BACON. The reading necessarily carries it there. The 
reason I asked that it be read was to show that while ap- 
parently a very high price was about to be paid for 300 acres 
of land, it was a proper price. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from California that the report of the committee be 
printed in the Record is agreed to. 


The report referred to (S. Rept. 475) is as follows: 


The Committee on Appropriations, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 20111) making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of def for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy 
ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes, reports the same 
to the Senate with amendments, and presents herewith statements show- 
ing the amounts estimated for fortifications and other works of defense 
in the Book of Estimates for the fiscal year 1913, the amounts provided 
by the bill as passed by the House of Representatives, the amounts 
recommended by the committee, and the amount appropriated by each 
rd isn’ fortification appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1877 to 1912, 

usiye. 


Amount of estimates for 1913—2ĩͤ«é) „% $7, 218, 899 
Amount of House bill — 4,036, 235 
Amount of increase by Senate committee A 150, 000 


Amount of bill as reported to the Senate 4, 186, 235 
Amount of appropriation act for 1912 5, 473, 707 
The bill as reported is less than the estimates 32, 6 

The bill as reported is less than the appropriations for 1912— 1, 287, 472 


Comparative statement showing the appropriations for 1912, the estimates for 1913, the amounts provided by the House bill, and the amounts recommended by the Senate Cm mittes 
on Appropriations for 1913. 


Object. 


Fortifications and other works of defense: 
Modernizing older emplacements 


instrumen 
Installation and eo ery eee light and power plants at seacoast fortifications 


Searchlights for important harbors...........---.-..-.--+---+ 
Sites for fortifications and seacoast defenses (oa H 
Protection, preservation, and repair of fort: Bens 
Plans for fortifications 


ls construc 

and protection of defenses of New Orleans, La 

Repair and protection of defenses of Key West, Fla 

8 ; an . 
ies, ete. submarine mines 

Operation and maini k 


unition, etc., for seacoast 
Ammuni subcaliber 


for seacoast 
Sera 3 mobile 3 CTC 
for mountain, field, and siege artillery practice. 


ete, 


munition, su guns, 
Alteration of 3.2-inch batteries including sights, ete 
‘Alteration and maintenance of seacoast ery 


S/ rA E TER T E S 
bmarine mines. JJ AA Ns I os SU VAAN 


Fortifications in insular possessions: 
Seacoast batteries— 


tion, and repair of fortifications— 


Grand total for fortifications.. 


P ane House bill is increased, as recommended by the committee, as 
‘ollows : 

“ For the acquirement by the Secretary of War of lands at cane 
Henry, Va., necessary jor seacoast defenses and as contemplated by the 
project of the War Department as embodied in the ropan of the Keere- 
tary of War for the year 1906, $150,000, or so mich thereof as may be 
necessary: Provided, That no portion of the said sum shall be expended 
unless it shall appear to the Secretary of War that sufficient lands, em- 
bracing an area of not less than $09 acres, for the purposes of the said 
defenses and their accessories can be acquired at Cape Henry for a sum 
not exceeding the amount herein appropriated: Provided further, That 
the said land may be acquired either or both by purchase or by con- 
demnation proceedings under the provisions of the act of August 18, 1890 
(Supp. U. S. Rev. Stat., p. 780). 


Construction of fire-control stations, ete., and for purchase, manufacture, and test of range finders and other 


tenance of fire-contro] installatioa sds 
Total, fortifications and other works of deſenss . 


T Ce So seea cht AA ces ß ⁵˙uJ ĩ˙ —Ä— en ctwaaeas 
ds. 


including purchase of machinery, tools, eto 
on of installation of seacoast artillery..........-.----------++ 


Appropria- | Estimates, 
4 1912. 1913. 


8 88 


a8 


In connection with the above provision the following correspondence 
is respectfully submitted : 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATA, 
Washington, D. O., March 8, 1912. 
Gan H. BIXB 


Y, 
hief of Engineers, United States Army, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin; I would be pleased if you would furnish the subcommittee 
in charge of the fortifications 1 bill, at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, some more definite and detailed information concerning 
the estimate of $150,000 for the purchase of Jand at cane Henry, Va. 
for fortification purposes. What is the character of this land, and 
how deep would it be necessary to go to get proper foundations? 


* 
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Is this land adapted to fortification uses, and is it necessary to pur- 
chase the entire 300 acres? 

What, in your opinion, is the value of this land, compared to land 
values in this vicinity? 

In your opinion, is this proposed item absolutely necessary for the 
proper fortification of the entrance to Hampton Roads and contributary 
navigable streams? 

Have you worked out definite plans in relation thereto; if so, what is 
their ultimate cost? 

Please advise me at cnce regarding this matter. 

Very truly, yours, GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Chairman Subcommittce in Charge of Fortifications Bill. 


10 years or more. When originally taken under consideration the land 
sonia have been purchased for a sum considerably less than what it 
would cost at the present time, and the longer the oven is delayed 
the greater will be the cost to the United States. There is no doubt in 
the minds of the military authorities that the entrance to the Chesa- 
peske must be fortified, and therefore the sooner the land necessary for 
his purpose is purchased the smaller the total cost will be to-the 
Unise p ates. 

n your opinion, is this proposed item absolutely necessary for 
the proper fortification of the Dn teance to Hampton Roads and con- 
. navigable streams? 

Fortifications at Cape Henry are necessary to the closure of the en- 
trance to Chesapeake y and to Hampton Roads and to all other tribu- 
tary navigable waters, and the erection of batteries at Cape Henry will 
be the first step in that direction. As previously stated, all itary 
Shoes are agreed as to the necessity of closing the entrance to the 

(8) Have you worked out definite plans in relation thereto; if so, 
what is their ultimate cost? 

The War Department has decided upon the number and caliber of 

ns to be paced at this time in the fortifications contemplated for Cape 

enry ; and preliminary estimates have been prepared as to the cost of 
the project so far as concerns the coast defenses 9 8 17 The estimated 
cost for batteries, fire-control installations, searchlights, and submarine 
mines is approximately $1,610,000. This sum does not include any al- 
lowance for armament or ammunition, it being the intention of the 
War Department to transfer armament to this defense from other points 
where no longer required, in which case there will be no additional cost 
either for armament or for ammunition other than that included in ex- 
isting estimates. This estimate also does not include any part of the 
cost of barracks and quarters for a garrison, since it is not contemplated 
to 8 maintain a full garrison at this point, but only a care- 
taking detachment which would be increased to full stren only in 
case of emergencies. The above estimate is based on preliminary plang 
only, which plans, however, include a sufficient knowledge of the details 
of all the elements of the defense to permit of making a reasonably accu- 
rate estimate. Definite plans, including all details, can be prepared only 
after the boundaries of the tract to saniran have been definitely 
determined upon and after a complete knowledge of the topography of 
the site thus becomes possible. 

(9) From a conference with the subcommittee on the Sth instant it 
appears to be its desire to so limit the terms of the appropriation for 
the acquirement of this land that an unnecessarily large area shall not 
be secured or tbat the area necessary for these defenses shall be secured 
for the sum appropriated. Based on information received from the 
local officer, it is my opinion that the amount under discussion 
($150,000) is not excessive for the purpose, having in mind the local 
conditions stated above. If the subcommittee desires that all the land 
necessary for the 1 shall be acquired for this sum or that none 
shall be acquired, the following wording is suggested : 

“For the acquirement by the Secretary of War of lands at ceps 
Henry, Va., necessary for seacoast defenses as 5 b; 
project of the War Department, as embodied in the oe of the Beere- 
tary of War for the year 1906, $150,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary: Provided, That no portion of the said sum shall be expended 
uniess it shall appear to the etary of War that sufficient lands for 
the 8 of the said defenses and their accessories can be acquired 
at Cape Henry for a sum not exceeding the amount herein appropri- 
ated: And provided further, That the said land may be acquires either 
or both by purchase or by condemnation proceedings under the provi- 
sions of the act of August 18, 1890 (Supp. U. S. ig oa p. 780).“ 


Very respectfully, . H. BIXBY, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
: Washington, March II, 1912. 
Hon. Gronce C. PERKINS 


Chairman Subcommittee in Charge of, Fortifications Bill, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

Dran Sm: (1) Referring to your letter of March 8, 1912, requestin, 
that the subcommittee in charge of the fortifications bill be furnish 
some more definite and detailed Information concerning the estimate of 
$150,000 for the purchase of land at Cape Henry, Va., for fortification 
purposes, I have the honor to advise you as follows: 

(2) In 1905 the President appointed a joint board of officers of the 
Army and Navy to recommend in regard to the completion of the har- 
bor defenses with the most economical and advantageous expenditure 
of money, This board, known as the National Coast Defense Board, 
or more commonly as the Taft Board, with a yiew to bringing up to 
date the projects for seacoast defenses, which had last been reported 
upon in 1886 by the Endicott Board, so called, submitted its report in 
1906, and it was transmitted by the President to Con, and was 
published as Senate Document No. 248, Fifty-ninth Con , first 
session. In regard to the locality under discussion—that is, the en- 
pence to ie ce nse ia Taft Board in its report made the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

“rhe Endicott Board, while attaching importance to defenses at the 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay for the protection of Hampton Roads, Nor- 
folk, Ne rt News, Washington, and Baltimore, and at the eastern 
entrance to Long Island Sound for the approaches to New, York, con- 
fined its recommendations to so-called“ 7 defenses’ for outer 
lines. Floating defenses are defined to be floa 9 designed 
specially for operating in harbors or close to the d—armored more 
heavily and armed with heavier guns than any 8 adversary. 
Guns ‘provided with an efficient range-finding system can now bring 
an effective fire on all parts of these wide channels, and render unneces- 
sary the ‘ floating defenses’ which have never been built and which, if 
they had been, would be objectionable because of vulnerability and of 
the great cost of construction and maintenance. 

“Commercially and 1 Chesapeake Bay is to-day, as it 
always has been, of the very first Importance. With,the entrance as it 
now is, unfortified, a hostile fleet, should it gain control of the sea, 
can establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, a base on 
its shores, pass in and out at pleasure, have access to large uantities 
of valuable supplies of all kin and paralyze the great trunk railway 
lines crossin. e head of the bay.” 

(3) The views ressed by the Taft Board are, so far as the in- 
formation in this ce goes, concurred in 75 — military authorities, 
who deem the closure of the entrance of the Chesa e to be the most 
important coast-defense project yet to be unde en. and deem it of 
such importance that they believe it should be undertaken without 
further delay. ‘The limits of this report will not permit of going further 
into the general subject. The inquiries in your above-mentioned letter 
will be taken up in detail in the order in which they occur in your 
letter. 
eeg What is the character of this land, and how deep would it be 
necessary to go to get proper foundations? 


Amount of fortification appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1877 to 
1912, inclusive. 


The land needed for fortifications on Cape Henry is in the vicinity $315, 000 
of the lighthouse. The beach is of sand, and in rear of the beach there 275, 3 
is an area of sand and of sand dunes that averages about four-fifths 275, 00 
of a mile wide in this vicinity. Back of the sand dunes is an area of 275, 000 
low or swamp land. The land desired for fortifications extends from 550, 000 
the beach inland to such a distance as may be necessary for the pur- 575, 000 
pose, but by reason of the topography should include the seaward slope 375, 000 
of the main sand dunes, which are approximately 2,000 feet back of 670, 000 
the shore line. As has already been stated, the land is sandy in char- 700, 000 
acter; no borings have been made to determine the depth of the sand 725, 000 
nor the character of the 1 material. From a knowledge of | 18872—————— 2 ͤ— m 
other similar Jands on this coast it might be expected that the sand | 1888———————— . ~~~ ~~~ nnn nnn . 25 — 
extends to a considerable depth, with possibly a layer of no great 3, 972, 000 
thickness of swamp soll about mean sea level. Based on the experi- L 233, 594 
ence with the foundations of batteries at Fort Monroe, which are built 4, 232, 935 
on a sand spit of generally similar character, it is not expected that 3, 774, 803 
any great culty or expense would be involved in foundations for 2 115 ae 

tteries, è 2 
bate) Is this land adapted to fortification uses, and is it necessary to 2, 427, 004 
purchase the entire 300 acres? 1, 904, 557 

This land is adapted for fortification uses and is the land in this 7, 377, 888 
vicinity best adapted to such uses. In fact, there is no other land in 9, 517, 141 
the vicinity that is so well adapted to such uses; to occupy other land s 
for fortification purposes would reduce the efficiency of the fortifications 8, 674, 898 

at it ought not to be considered, due regard being 9, 377, 404 
7. 383, 628 

7, 364, 01 
7. 298, 955 
7, 188, 416 
7, 518, 192 
—— 6, TAT, 893 
5, 053, 993 
6, 898, 011 
9, 316, 745 
8. 170, 111 
n be necessary and be possibi 8.473.707 

a or so much thereof as may be n and as may possible —. Pepe 5 73, 
a pa riated for the pur: 1912 ' 


urchase with the funds appro: pose. 

3 i) n opinion, is. the value of this land compared to 
land values t 

The land uired for fortification purposes is the most valuable in 
the vicinity. It is located in the vicinity of the lighthouse and covers 
an area upon which there has grown up in recent years a colony or 
settlement of summer residents. This colony has been in in 
numbers in recent years, and the value of the land has Gay mei 
increasing. The purchase of this land has been under consideration for 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 5045) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before the Senate acts upon that 
motion I should like to ask the Senator from North Dakota 
whether that is one of the special pension bills? 

Mr. McCUMBER, It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before the Senator presses his mo- 
tion I should like to ask him if he would not consent that this 
and similar bills go over until the general pensicn legislation 
is disposed of. The unfinished business is these general bills. 
We are giving about half the time of the Senate to the con- 
sideration of pension matters. There are some of us who want 
to examine these special bills further. If the Senator can do it, 
we would very much prefer that he would let these special pen- 
sion bills go over until the general legislation is acted upon. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I have allowed these special bills to go 
over for about seren weeks, principally on the request of the 
Senator from Georgia that he might examine each and every 
one of them. We have no information as to when we will 
finally dispose of the general pension bill, and the general pen- 
sion bill, whenever it is passed, will probably not affect a great 
many of these cases. If it does affect them and give them as 
much as would be given to them under the private pension bills, 
the Government will have lost nothing by it. It seems to me 
we ought to dispose of these bills, and then we can fell, after we 
have passed a general pension bill, how it will affect the others 
and to what extent we may cease passing private pension bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill, 
the title of which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The bill (S. 5045) granting pensions and in- 
crease pf pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to 
pension the following persons at the rate stated: 

Thomas Jefferson, late of Company ©, One hundred and 
e d Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infan- 

Loyd D. Forehand, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and Sixteenth Company, Second 
Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, $30. 

John F. Scofield, late of Company I, Seventy-third Regiment, 
and Company B, Twenty-ninth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, $24. 

Leicester Walker, late captain Company H, Fifth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, $30. 

Wingate K. Wachtel, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Abner F. Clement, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Frank V. Marshall, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and band, First Brigade, Second 
Division, Ninth Army Corps, $30. 

Augustus L. Ward, late of Company E, Fiftieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John W. Mowrey, late of Company B, Second Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Edwin Totten, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Henry J. Mullins, late of Company A, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William H. Eagle, late second lieutenant Company G, Seven- 
teenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Edwards O. Dodge, late of Company H, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Cayalry, $30. 

Henry Yost, late of Company ©, Two hundred and seyenth 
Regiment Pennsyivania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Israel Osman. late of Company G. Two hundred and tenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William H. Harvey, jr., late of Company D, Thirty-third 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Charles H. Hushaw, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Jane E. Norton, widow of Motier L. Norton, late second lieu- 
tenant Company B, Eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, $25. 

Louis J. Hinkley, late of N D, Eighth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry, $24 

Horace E. Hagar, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $15. the same to be paid to him under the 
rules of the Pension Bureau as to modes and times of payment, 
without any deduction or rebate on account of former alleged 
overpayments or erroneous payment of pension. 

Alexander Hogelan, late of Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50. 


James Sexton, late of Company E, One hundred and thirty- 
second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David Mills, late of Company F, Twenty- -fifth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Edmond Gould, late of Company B. Second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Asbery Byrd, late of Company D, First Regiment Colorado 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Henry Shafer, late of Company H, Fifty-fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Ferdinand Capansky, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Josiah Chatfield, late of Companies C and F, Third Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

David M. Harned, late of Company G, Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Joseph Laws, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Cavalry, $40. 

Martha A. Connor, widow of William P. Connor, late of Com- 
pany H, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and former widow of Vitruvius J. Kennedy, late of Battery D, 
First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Light Artillery, $12. 

Elihu Messer, late of Company K, Second Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John N. Cooter, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Tennes- 
see Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Hardy H. La Due, late of Company K, Thirteenth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Deary, late of Company D, First Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Engineers and Mechanics, $30. 

Alonzo C. Neff, late of band, Fourteenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, $30. ‘ 

Louis Putoz, late first lieutenant Company D and captain 
Company I, Seventh Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infan- 
try, $24. 

Perry B. Johnson, late of Company D, First Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

Allen Turner, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40. 3 

Abram Ellis, late of Company B, Forty-sixth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas M. Smith, late of Company D, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William C. Cook, late of Company D, One hundred and thirty- 
seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John W. Teel, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Julia Baldwin, widow of Edwin Baldwin, late of Companies 
E and C, Sixtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Priscilla L. Howe, former widow of John W. Pool, late of 
Company C, Fourth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
and widow of Benjamin Howe, late ef Company E, Thirtieth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

George Heflen, late of Twelfth Battery Wisconsin Volunteer 
Light Artillery, $30. 

Franklin Heflen, late of Twelfth Battery Wisconsin Volunteer 
Light Artillery, $30. 

William R. Harris, late of Company I, One hundred and sey- 
enty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Jared C. Meek, late of Company G, Fifth Regiment, and Com- 
pany I, Sixth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Lorentz Czarnezki, late of Company L, Fourth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

John Bettner, late of Company C, Fourteenth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Eldridge, late of Company C, Forty-first Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Ole A. Thompson, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James J. Poyner, late of Company G, Twenty-ninth Regiment. 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

- Francis M. Foster, late of Company I, One hundred and fifty- 
third Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24. 

William L. Morris, late of Company K, Ninety-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George W. Grisinger, late of Company B, Ninety-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles W. Stratton, late of Company K, One hundred and 
ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Charles F. Deivert, late of Company B, One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Robert Bullen, late second lieutenant Company G, First Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

Esto- A. Makepeace, late of Company B, One hundred and 
thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 
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Ellen Kirkpatrick, widow of Francis Kirkpatrick, late of 
Company K, Fifty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infan- 
try. $12. 

John A. Wills, late of Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Lucien E. Kent, late captain's clerk, U. S. S. Montgomery, 
United States Navy, $20. 

Mary E. Putney, widow of James Putney, late surgeon Sev- 
enth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, $35. 

John W. Phillips, late of Company A, First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

George E. Wentworth, late of Eleventh Unattached Company 
Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

Peter Schaddle, late of Company D, Fifty-second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James Barr, late of Company A, One hundredth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William K. Best, late of Company D, One hundred and sixth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Albert Raymond, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Albert A. Loveland, late of Company H, First Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Cavalry, $40. 

Walter S. McArthur, late of Fourth Independent Battery 
Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artillery, $24. 

Albert H. Heath, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Alwilda Smith, late nurse, Medical Department, United States 
Volunteers, and widow of Lendal Smith, late of Company G, 
Seventy-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George M. Roak, late of Company H, Twenty-ninth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles E. Handy, late of Company I, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas C. Anderson, late of Company I, Sixty-second Regi- 
ment, and Company I, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Jane Murphy, widow of Michael Murphy, late of Company A, 
Seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

William Emery, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment, and 
Companies F and B, First Regiment, Tennessee Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30. 

Jesse W. Casteel late of Company B, Second Regiment United 
States Infantry, $24. 

Turner W. Bottom, late first lieutenant Company I, Ninth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Austin B. Tobey, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Walker, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Charles H. Jones, late of Company A, Third Regiment Mich- 
igan Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Charles E. Abbott, late of Company B, One hundred and 
forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Joseph H. Dougherty, late of Company E, and second lieu- 
tenant Company C, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, $30. 

Lyman ©. Brown, late of Company K, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George W. McKain, late of Company G, Fifty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Robert E. Love, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Elias C. Burdick, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, First Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

James H. Rogers, alias James H. Robinson, late of Company 
G, Eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

James W. Wilson, late first lieutenant Company B, Eleventh 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $30. 
` William Mulloy, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Philip Wining, late of Company A, One hundred and fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Mirusa Rutherford, widow of Carrick Rutherford, late second 
lieutenant Company F, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 
Infantry, $20. 

Abraham Neidigh, late of Company D, Fifty-ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Frank A. Thurber, late of Companies B and C, First Regi- 
ment Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Albert R. Austin, late second lieutenant Company C, Twenty- 
seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas J. Bulfinch, late acting master’s mate, U. S. S. 
Narragansett, United States Navy, $24. 


Stewart Burright, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Leander W. Yost, late of Company I, One hundred and four- 
teenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Jewell, late of Company C, One hundred and thirty- 
eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James E. Cooley, late of Company E, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph W. Eystra, late captain Company G, Second Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $36. 

William J. King, late of Company D, One hundred and thirty- 
sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Stiles H. Wirts, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, First Regiment United 
States Volunteer Sharpshooters, $36. 

Hannah G. Edgar, widow of Algernon H. Edgar, late of Com- 
pany G, Fourth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, $16. 

Helen Hill Sanford, widow of Samuel P. Sanford, late major 
First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, $20. 

Chastina E. Hawley, widow of Alfred C. Hawley, late first 
lieutenant Company I, Eleventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry, $20. 

John W. Yount, late of Company I, Second Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Byron A. Cole, late of Companies K and C, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Marion Cunningham, late of Company K, Eighty-sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William A. Limbocker, late of Company K, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, $40. 

Thomas J. Cason, late of Company H, One hundred and 
eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Horace P. Tucker, late of Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Azel W. Drake, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joshua Boreing, late of Company D, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles S. Hicks, jr., late of Company E, Third Regiment Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

John E. Rosser, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

George F. Sawin, late of Company C, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George Henry Welshman, late of Company H, Second Regl- 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

John Edwards, late of Company H, One hundred and forty- 
third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Robert Harcourt, late of Company K, Forty-first Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Ira Flagg, late of Company B, Third Regiment Rhode Island 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

William H. Marshall, late of Company E, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Sharpshooters, $24. 

Samuel P. Strahan, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment, and 
first lieutenant Company G, Fifty-fourth Regiment, Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William T. Kinerson, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George R. Waterman, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Elizabeth Otis, widow of John B. Otis, late of Company H, 
Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $20. 

George Treece, late first lieutenant Company D, Sixty-third 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, $12. 

John Dingee, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Harrison M. Reavis, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, $30. 

Patrick Daily, late of Company D, First Regiment Missouri 
State Militia Cavalry, $40. 

Lewis Walters, late of Company F, Second Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Charles H. Stearns, late of First Independent Battery, Iowa 
Volunteer Light Artillery, $24. 

Samuel F. Wyman, late of Company I, Third Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

John B. Lewis, late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John H. Grandy, late of Company A, Thirty-second Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Haas, late of Company H, Seventy-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Alfred Denny, late of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 
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Jesse K. Robbins, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Niles H. Arnold, late of Company I, First Regiment Connecti- 
cut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Ann E, Bundy, widow of Alvin A. Bundy, late of Company I, 
Ninth Regiment, and Company I, Sixth Regiment, New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Gilman L. Eastman, late of Company E, Thirtieth Regiment 
Maine Veteran Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas Powers, late of Company E, Sixty-third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Fifth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

Albert L. Washburn, late of Company G, Second Regiment 
California Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Henry M. Goodell, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $24. $ 

Villars Larson, late of Company C, Second Regiment United 
States Infantry, $30. 

Henry M. Zellers, late of Company H, Thirty-first Regiment 
New Jersey Militia Infantry, $24. 

George L. Prentice, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Laura V. Geissinger, widow of Henry B. Geissinger, late of 
Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, $12. 

William R. Schaffer, late of Company H, Fifty-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Samuel F. Patterson, late of Company B and first lieutenant 
Company C, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30. 

Maria L. Miller, widow of Charles H. Miller, late of Company 
B, Thirty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
$24: Provided, That in the event of the death of Harriet Cor- 
nelia Miller, helpless and dependent child of said Charles H. 
Miller, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Maria L. Miller the name of said Harriet Cornelia 
Miller shall be placed on the pension roll at $12 per month from 
and after the date of the death of said Maria L. Miller. 

Matthew O'Halloran, late of Company B, Ninety-ninth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Moses E. Kimball, late of Company C, Twenty-third Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Henry H. Bailey, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Aaron Page, late of Company K, Twenty-third Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Hillery A. McVicker, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, aud Company H, First Regi- 
ment West Virginia Veteran Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Frank Fischer, late of Company F, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Thomas M. Jackson, late second lieutenant Company I and 
captain Company B, Third Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, $36. 

Ellen Fish Biddle, widow of James Biddle, late colonel Ninth 
Regiment, United States Cavalry, and brigadier general, United 
States Army, retired, $30. 

Joseph Lewis, late of Company B, Second Regiment North 
Carolina Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $30. 

George A. Pease, late of Company K, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Maine Militia Infantry, $24. 

Robert Paisley, late of Company E, One hundred and forty- 
second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John C. Napier, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William Bowzer, late of Signal Corps, United States Army, $30. 

Ira L. Wescott, late of Companies C and B, Eighth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Leander J. Beals, late of Company H, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John L. Perry, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment Pennsyl- 
yania Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Julia R. Wood, widow of Charles T. Wood, late of Company I, 
Fifth Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, $20. 

Emilie M. Boyle, widow of George A. Boyle, late of Company 
C, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, $16. 

Caleb S. Bigham, late of Company G, One hundred and thirty- 
seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Sally Ann Bradley, widow of George 8. Bradley, late chaplain 
Twenty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Frank Gardner, late of Company B, One hundredth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Josephine Robb, widow of William J. Robb, late captain 
Companies A and G, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, $20. ö 
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George H. Garnett, late of Company F, Thirty-first Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

John W. Bruner, late of Company G, First Regiment Penn 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Signal Corps, United States 
Army, $36. 

Calvin W. H. Smith, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Charles W. Ammerman, late of Company E, Two hundred 
and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph H. Newton, late of Company B, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James D. Pearce, late first lieutenant Company I, One hun- 
om aos fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
Ty, . 

Oliver D. Browning, late of Company H, One hundred and 
seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Otho Lock, late of Company D, Twentieth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph B. Harris, late first lieutenant Company D, Twenty- 
sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Franklin E. Sawyer, late of Company I, First Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Cavalry, $40. 

Margaret Ann Taylor, widow of Hiram Taylor, late of Com- 
N Twenty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infan- 
ry, 5; 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 6 I moye to strike out all of lines 
5 to 8, inclusive. It is the case of Henry Shafer. The bene- 
ficiary has died since the bill was reported to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 6 strike out lines 5 to 8, inclusive, 
in the following words: 

The name of Henry Shafer, late of Company H, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 16 I move to strike out all of 
lines 1 to 4, inclusive, the case of Austin B. Tobey, the bene- 
ficiary having died since the bill was reported to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 16 strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive, 
in the following words: 

The name of Austin B. Tobey, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer grote 4 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 31 I move to strike out lines 24 
and 25 and lines 1 and 2 on page 32, the case of Frank Gardner, 
the beneficiary kaving died since the bill was reported to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. : 

The Secrerary. On page 31, after line 23, strike out the 
following: 

The name of Frank Gardner, late of Company B, One hundredth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 25, line 15, the case of William 
Haas, I move to strike out “thirty” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “thirty-six.” Since the report was made on 
the bill the soldier has become almost helpless, requiring the as- 
sistance of another person, and his disabilities being due to 
service, it has been the usual custom of the committee to grant 
$36 a month in similar cases. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 25, line 15, before the word “ dol- 
lars,” strike out “ thirty ” and insert “ thirty-six,” so as to read: 

The name of William Haas, late of Company H, Seventy-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. On page 29, line 24, before the word 
„dollars,“ I move to strike out thirty“ and insert “ fifty.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 24, before the word“ dol- 
lars,” strike out “ thirty“ and insert “ fifty,” so as to read: 


es Army, r 
— in Nea of that she is now receiving. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask the Secretary, in connection with 
this motion to amend, to read the memorandum in relation to 
the case. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Without objection, the Secretary 


war e 
was placed on the retired list. Biddle is now drawing a pen 
of $12 per month as the widow of a soldier of the Civil War. The 
Committee on Pensions recommended an increase of her pension to $30 
—5 month In view of the fact that Congress has nently passed 

ills for the widews of officers of the same rank in the r Army 
who did not have any Civil War service, at rates as high as $50 per 
month, it can be argued that $50 per month in this case is not incon- 
sistent. Mrs. Biddle is now nearly 70 years of age. She has no peor 
erty, and the services of her husband should certainly accord her the 
same pension as has been granted in some similar cases to widows of 
Regular Army officers. 

Ellen Fish Biddle, widow of Gen. James Biddle, was born in Balti- 
more, and she is the daughter of the late Capt. John McGowan, United 
States Revenue Marines, who commanded the Star of the West when she 
went to the relief of Fort Sumter. He was also largely instrumental 
In the establishment and organization of the present efficient Life Sav- 
ing Service in this country. 

ten. Biddle fought gallantly throughout the war, as his record shows, 
and at times had the command of a major general. After the war he 
was appointed a captain in the Infantry and was stationed in the South 
during the reconstruction period. From Macom he was sent to Natchez, 
Miss., where he remained two years in charge of the Freedman’s Bu- 
rean, and from there to Jackson, Miss., and after a tour of two- years 
was ordered to Texas. Throughout his detail in the South Gen. Biddle 
performed his delicate duties with so much justice and feeling that he 
was beloved by all. The friends he made lasted until death. ere are 
some Members of the te now who him, and many have served 
here in years gone b who were his warm friends. 

Gen. Biddle’s service in the Modoe war and other western Indian 
campaigns is a matter of record and one to be proud of. 

His widow has nothing. She asks only $50 a month from the Gov- 
ernment he served so well. There are many precedents for granting 
this increase; too many to enumerate here. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it would be im- 
proper to pass this amendment without at least some statement 
being made thereon. 

The service of Gen. Biddle was of the very best. His widow 
wasa war widow. The death was not caused by any disability 
incurred in the line of service. Therefore, at the department 
the beneficiary in this case could reeeive but $12 per month. It 
has been the custom of the committee not to grant more than 
the amount which the widow would have received had the death 
been on account of diseases or disabilities of service origin. Had 
the general died in the Army she would have received $30 per 
month. Therefore your committee granted her that amount, 
that being the highest the committee grants in the case of the 
widow of a general or any other widow. It is for the Senate to 
say whether or not it desires to overrule the committee report 
in this respect. 

As is suggested in the written statement that was read, the 
Senate or Congress has on a number of occasions granted $50 
where the showing is certainly no more favorable than the 
showing in this case, but it is $20 more than the committee has 
ever been in the habit of reporting. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, when I agreed to offer 
the amendment I was laboring under the impression that the 
amendment would not be disagreeable to the committee. I un- 
derstood that the facts in this case warranted the amount asked 
for in the amendment, and that there were numerous precedents 
for it. But in view of what the chairman of the committee has 
stated, that the amount provided in the bill is all that the pen- 
sioner could have drawn bad her husband died of disease con- 
tracted in the service, I do not care to press for a vote on the 
question. In view of what the chairman of the committee has 
Said 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to be fair with the Senator. I 
have stated, however, that Congress has on numerous occa- 
sions granted $50 per month where the record did not shew any- 
8 near the same justification as the record in this case 

ows. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Well, Mr. President, I do not want to 
ask the Senate to overrule the committee beeause the Senate 
has overruled it heretofore, unless the facts in the case war- 
rant it; and, in view of what the chairman of the committee 
has stated, I will withdraw the amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I propose an amendment. On 
page 3 I move to strike out lines 7, 8, 9, and 10. These lines 
give a pension to John W. Mowrey of $24 a month. The old 
man is dead now, and his death will save this Government of 
ours from any necessity of issuing bonds on his account. I ask 
for the adoption of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 
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-The Secrrrary.. On page 3, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive, 
in the following words: 
The name of John W. Mowrey, late of Company B, Second Regiment 


Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and him a pension at the rate of $24 
month in lieu of that he is pf airar a weer 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring to 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to ask for a division of the 
question, taking up the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks 
for a division of the question. The Secretary will report the 
first amendment recommended by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3 strike out lines 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I did not mean a di- 
vision of the question so far as the amendments were concerned. 
I desire to ask for a division of the question so far as these 
separate pensioners are concerned, that we may take them up 
one by one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been reported to the 
Senate, and the first question in order is the disposition of the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before that action was taken I 
wanted to ask, as a matter of parliamentary practice, whether 
a call for a division of the subject can equally be made in the 
Senate, or has it to be made as in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it can be made 
in the Senate. . 

Mr: SMITH of Georgia. Then I have no objection to con- 
curring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia now 
asks that the various provisions of the bill be acted upon sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I would like a ruling of the Chair on 
that. While the bill, of course, Is a bill consisting of several 
items, and I fully understand that an amendment could be 
offered to any one item by striking it out, there is some ques- 
tion in my mind whether a bill of this kind can be voted on 
line by line. It is not divided into sections. It is divided into 
paragraphs and not into sections, and you can hardly say that 
each one is an entirely different subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be glad to hear 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The bill provides pensions for sepa- 
rate pensioners. Each pensioner stands upon a separate case 
entirely distinet from the, other cases. The record as to each 
case stands by itself. The reasons for the pension apply to each 
person separately. The bilis were originally introduced sepa- 
rately. Therefore if we are really to consider them we are 
compelled to consider them separately. 

Under the rules of the Senate it is provided that wherever 
any bill contains two or more subjects matter a call for a 
division of the question requires that each subject matter shall 
be disposed of separately. In this bill each pension is a distinct 
act by itself. Asa motion could be made to strike out any one 
without affecting the others, so each one can be disposed of 
separately without affecting the others. It is a separate propo- 
sition. I simply ask under the rule that the various subjects 
matter of the bill be disposed of separately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is inclined to think— 
the Chair is ready to be convinced that he is wrong in that no- 
tion; he has not given this matter special consideration—the 
Chair is inelined to think that the question of division applies 
not to a whole bill, but applies to amendments which are sus- 
ceptible of division. The Chair knows of no rule of the Senate 
which requires or can require a separate vote on each particular 
provision of a bill except as it is called for by amendment. 

The Chair is not absolutely clear on this question. The Chair 
thinks perhaps the better way is to submit it to the Senate. 
The Chair will submit to the Senate the question, Is the point 
raised by the Senator from Georgia, that a separate vote may 
be taken on demand upon every item of the bill, well taken? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. May the rule in relation to the matter 
be read? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that the Secre- 
tary first read Rule XVIII. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Route XVIII. 


AMENDMENTS—-DIVISION OF A QUESTION. 


If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
m have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
whieh shall net be divided; but rejection of a motion to strike cut 
and insert one proposition shall not prevent a motion to strike out and 
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insert a different proposition; nor shall it prevent a motion simply to 
strike out; nor shali the rejection of a motion to strike out prevent a 
motion to strike out and insert. But pending a motion to strike out 
and insert, the part to be stricken out and the part to be inserted shall 
each be regarded for the purpose of amendment as a question; and 
motions to amend the part to be stricken out shall have precedence. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the only provision the Chair 
knows anything about in the rules. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not examined the precedents 
of the Senate. -I know that under general parliamentary prac- 
tice, where a resolution or a particular matter pending before 
a deliberative body contains two or more distinct subjects, it is 
a sound rule that a division of the subjects can be called for. 
Of course, I can raise this question in another way. I can very 
easily proceed by moving to strike out the items one by one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that I can raise it 
in that way. I wonld regret exceedingly for any hasty action 
by the Senate on this proposition that might be a precedent. 
There are older Senators who are familiar with the rules. I 
have not investigated the precedents. I thought it was just a 
matter of course that that was the practice. I do not under- 
take to discuss it in detail, because I have not investigated the 
precedents in the Senate upon the subject. There are Senators 
who, of course, must be familiar with them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have never known a case 
in which the Senate has agreed to the proposition that an origi- 
nal bill, because it contains several items or several distinct 
statements, could be divided and a separate vote be had upon 
each item. If that had been the rule, I am afraid we would 
never be able to get any kind of tariff legislation through the 
Senate. To allow a motion for a separate vote on every item 
would practically mean almost every line, and not only every 
item of itself, but where the item is divided into subdivisions 
we could have different votes upon each subdivision. It does 
seem to me it should apply at least only to the question of 
amendments, because everything that can be reached here by a 
separate vote on each one of the propositions can easily be 
reached by an amendment moving to strike out the item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair finds in Jefferson's Man- 
ual, page 124, this reading: 

SECTION XXXVI.—DIVISION OF THE QUESTION. 

If a question contain more parts than one, it may be divided into two 
or more questions. (Mem. in Hakew., 29.) But not as the right of 
an individual member, but with the consent of the House. For who is 
to decide whether a question is complicated or not—where it is compli- 
cated—into now pany propositions it may be divided? ‘The fact is, 
that the only mode of separating a complicated question is by moving 
amendments to it; and these must be decided b e House, on a ques- 
tion, unless the House orders it to be divided; as, on the question, 
December 2, 1640, making void the election of the knights for Worces- 
ter, on a motion it was resolved to make two questions of it, to wit, one 
on each knight. (2 Hats., 85, 86.) So wherever there are several 
names in a question, they may be divided and put one by one. 

That would rather indicate that the Chair’s first notion, that 
it was proper to submit it to the body, is the proper course to 
pursue. The Chair will then submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desire to make a suggestion. I 
apprehend that the precedents on this subject may be more 
important than the present bill might suggest, and therefore it is 
important to decide the question properly. My view of it may 
be wrong, and, of course, my sympathies are with my colleague 
naturally. I understand the question is on the passage of the 
bill. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BACON. The engrossment and third reading is not the 
time that that could be put. Of course the engrossment and 
third reading can be separated. There is no doubt about that. I 
was about to make a suggestion, understanding, as I did, that the 
question was on the passage of the bill. Practically, it is the 
same thing. I do not think the question of the passage of a 
bill is divisible. There is no doubt about the fact of the right 
of any Senator to have the separate judgment of the Senate on 
each and every proposition contained in a bill. The only ques- 
tion is in what way shall that judgment be secured. I very 
much hesitate in coming to the conclusion that upon the passage 
of a bill a division can be demanded on each item in the bill. It 
would lead to very great complications. s 

I fully agree with my colleague, as everyone else will, that he 
is entitled to a separate vote on each one of these items. The 
only question is how that vote shall be reached. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If the Chair may make a sugges- 
tion, the Senate has not yet passed beyond the stage where the 
Senator from Georgia can get a vote by moving amendments. 

Mr. BACON. I was about to make that statement, that the 
bill not haying been engrossed and not having been read a third 
time, it is within the power of my colleague to get a vote upon 
each one of these amendments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. By offering a motion to strike out. 

Mr. BACON. But in my judgment it would not be competent, 
either upon the question of the engrossment and third reading 
of a bill or upon the passage of a bill to secure that separate 
vote. That is impracticable, but it is entirely practicable, and 
still within the power of any Senator, to secure a separate vote 
on each item of the bill. That is his undoubted right. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, if that part of section 
36 of Jefferson’s Manual which was read by the Chair is ap- 
plicable, I call attention to what immediately follows it. Now, 
note: 

The soundness of these observations will be evident from the em- 
barrassments producen by the XVIIIth rule of the Senate, which says, 
“if the question in debate contains several points, any Member may 
have the same divided.” 

So that—and that is the only matter to which I desire to 
allude—if it has any application at all; that is, if the question 
is divisible, as suggested by the Senator and as seems to be the 
opinion of the Chair, the Senator can ask that it be divided, 
and the division of it need not be ordered by the Senate itself, 
because Rule XVIII: provides: 

If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may have the same divided. 

The right is that of a Senator, which is not referable to 
the Senate as a whole, I submit. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But if the Senator from Texas will 
allow, the Chair will call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that immediately following what the Senator has read 
comes this wording: i 

Except a motion to strike out and insert. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. Of course the exceptions must 
be enforced; but where the question is a proper one—and that, 
I repeat, is the only matter to which I desire to address my- 
self—it is not for the Senate to pass upon, but it is a right 
which can be claimed by any Senator, and ought to be enforced 
by the Chair when any Senator claims the right. It is not 
referable to the Senate as a body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair call the attention 
of the Senator from Texas to Rule XX? The second clause of 
that rule expressly provides: 

2. The Presiding Officer may submit any question of order for the de- 
cision of the Senate. 

It is under that rule that the Chair thought it wise to submit 
this question to the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I submit this is not a question of order; 
this is a question of dividing the propositions contained in the 
bill; and the Senator from Georgia, if it is a case of divisibility, 
can claim that right, and it ought not to be referred to the Sen- 
ate, I submit, because it is not a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is not anything that is submitted 
to the Chair for decision in effect a question of order? Some- 
body must decide, and the Chair thought that in this case it 
was well to submit the question to the Senate rather than to 
decide it himself. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Chair to a ruling in the Forty-second Congress, first session, 
which I think sustains the position taken by the present occu- 
pant of the chair: 

A resolution to admit two Senators elect (George Goldthwaite and 
Foster Blodgett) from the States of Alabama and Georgia, with instruc- 
tlons to the committee to make further inqu into their rights to their 
seats, res) vely ; Mr. Thurman calls for a division of the question, so 
that the vote be taken separately upon each claimant. The Chair (Col- 
fax) rules that the division of the question called for could only be 
allowed by an order or vote of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate, Is the request of the Senator from Georgia for a 
separate vote upon each—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there being so much 
doubt upon that subject, and not desiring to press a decision 
upon it at this time, I move to strike out from line 6 to line 10, 
on page 1, of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
gave no formal notice that he withdrew—and I wish to under- 
stand whether it is withdrawn or not—the proposition to have 
a separate vote on the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withdraw it for the present. If I 
desire later to make it, I can do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, Mr. President, I move to lay the 
amendment on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from North Dakota. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound the “ayes” appear to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask for a division. 


The question being put, there were on a divislon—ayes 21, 
noes 5. 
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3 Mr. BACON, I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. Presi- 
ent, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Cullom Nelson Smith, Ga. 

noe Curtis Nixon Smith, Md. 
ourne du Pont Oliver Smith, Mich. 
randegee Fletcher Overman Smoot 
ristow Gallinger Owen Sutherland 
rown Johnston, Ala. Page Swanson 
urnham Jones Penrose Thornton 

Burton Len Pere: Townsend 

Chamberlain Lippitt Perkins Warren 5 

Chilton McCumber Poindexter Works 

Clark, W. McLean Pomerene 

Crawfor Martin, Va. Rayner 

Culberson Myers Root 


Mr. FLETCHER. My colleague [Mr. Bryan] is necessarily 
absent and will be for several days. I make this announcement 
for the day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I announce that my colleague [Mr. Stu- 
mons] is necessarily absent. I make this announcement for 
the day. 

Mr. LEA. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] 
is necessarily detained from the Chamber by illness. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
GAMBLE] is necessarily absent. Í 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present, A division 
has been asked upon the motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The question being again put, there were, on a division—ayes 
31, noes 8. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The “ayes” have it, and the mo- 
tion to lay the amendment on the table prevails. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No quorum has yoted, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules that point of 
order. The roll call has just disclosed the presence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Chair rules that the lack of a 
quorum voting does not affect the matter? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so rules. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, I move to 
strike out lines 19, 20, 21, and 22, on page 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before I give up the floor, I desire 
to have furnished me by the Secretary the report of the com- 
mittee and the record in this case—the testimony furnished to 
the committee. I desire to ask that the Secretary read the 
report and read also the record in the case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia, the Senator 
retaining the floor, of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not desire to lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

The Srcrerary. On page 2 it is proposed to strike out from 
line 19 to line 22, inclusive, as follows: 

The name of Abner F. Clement, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regi- 


mont Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I now ask that the Secretary read 
the report of the committee in that case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 

nested. 
z Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I also ask that the evidence 
filed with the committee be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


S. 128. Abner F. Clement, of Francestown, N. H., was a private in 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry. e enlisted 
March i, 1865, and was honorably discharged June 2, 1865, having 
served three months. He is a pensioner at $12 per month under the 
act of June 27, 1890, granted him for total inability to earn a support 
by manual labor. He was 5 e under the general law at 
$8 per month for bronchitis admit to have been of service o k 

Mie claimant is about 65 years of age. He is crippled by the loss of 
right arm below elbow, sustained in accident since the war. He is also 
aflilcted with double inguinal hernia, rheumatism, and other infirmities 
incident to advancing years, and is no longer able to earn a roe, gaa by 
his own manual labor, The facts in his case are substantiated by the 

apers filed in the Pension Bureau and with this committee. It is also 
n evidence that he is poor and in need of relief. His wife has a little 
home, but they have no other property and no means of support. An 
increase in soldier's pension to psg per month is recommended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT: The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia.’ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have also asked that 
the evidence filed with the committee upon which this report is 
based be read. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary informs the Chair 
that he has read all that he has upon the subject of this item, 
If there be anything else, it must be with the Committee on 
Pensions; it is not with the Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee if anything else has been filed with the com- 
mittee of the Senate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Since the Senator has asked me that 
question I will answer it, and I will do more than merely give 
an answer to his question, K 

When the Senator first spoke about fixing times and putting 
these cases over for some time, he informed me that his pur- 
pose wag to examine into the record and to move to strike out 
from the bill those items which he really thought ought to be 
stricken out. He has assured me since that time that if the 
matter could be delayed from time to time until he could ex- 
amine them there would be no filibuster, at least on his part; 
that he desired simply to give expression to his views. 

With that understanding I have continued this matter seven 
weeks for the benefit of the Senator from Georgia, and I confess 
that I am somewhat surprised under the circumstances to see 
what, at least upon its face, appears to be a filibuster. 

The Senator heard me state before that we received much 
of the records from the Pension Office. They are the original 
records. We receive everything there is in the Pension Office. 
We also receive the original records from the War Department, 
So in the consideration of these cases we have all the original 
records that appear in both of those departments. They, being 
original records, we have no right to hold any great length of 
time further than the time necessary to examine them, and they 
are replaced in those departments. Therefore, after holding 
them a reasonable time for consideration after the reports are 
made, they are sent back to the departments, and there is where 
they rest. 7 

Of course we would have to send to the departments to again 
get those records. Those records will show every application 
that the soldier has made for a pension during all those years, 
with the doctors’ certificates and with all the other evidence 
the claimant has seen fit to submit in support of his applica- 
tion. I know of nothing that will give us better information of 
the condition of the soldier than those papers which are on 
record in the departments. But, of course, as the Senator well 
understands, we can not keep them in our committee room. One 
person is delegated by the committee who has charge of those 
papers and who assists us in the examination of them, and, as 
I have stated, when we have reported the bill they are returned 
to the departments. 

Later we may have somewhere in the office evidence which it 
might require some time to find, and if I were to look it up in 
each individual case it would take quite a while to get it 
all here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is not now my purpose, and I 
shall not take up the time of the Senate simply as a filibusterer, 
but I do not think the Senate should pass seven bills with an 
average of about 200 names in each bill, carrying special pen- 
sions, without any consideration whatever by the Senate. We 
took up two or three cases in the two long bills which the 
Senator first presented, and we discussed them before the 
Senate and took a vote and then invoked a vote upon the entire 
bill. I contented myself with voting my conyictions. 

Now, there are seven of these bills on the calendar. Are they 
to be carried through without consideration at all by the Sen- 
ate? Are we to vote 200 special pensions in a bill without any 
knowledge whatever on the part of the Senate as to what the 
facts are with reference to any proposed beneficiary? 

I ean not for one moment concede that picking out in this bill 
a few claims, which seem to be those of very short-term men, 
and asking for the facts about them can be termed “ a filibuster.” 
I asked that each one be taken up separately, on a division of 
the question, because I have not had time to run through the 
bill and select on which I wanted to make points. However, 
I have run over the bill and found this case, which illustrates 
the class to which I do desire to object. X 


Mr. McCUMBER. In the time the Senator from Georgia has 
bad to examine the bills about 20 of these old veterans hnve 
passed into eternity, and they will receive no benefits from any 
pension legislation. Certainly the Senator must concede that 
a period of seven weeks for the consideration of bills of this 
kind is quite ample, and I think the Senator will agree with 
me that as to most of such bills no one Senator can inform 
himself of every item in the bills before the Senate or the 
House. We must rely, to some extent, upon the report made by 
the committee. 

We have to-day passed a bill that takes a great many million 
dollars out of the Treasury, that will take at least five or ten 
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or perhaps twenty times as much out of the Treasury as all the 
private pension bills we shall pass at this session. That bill 
passed the Senate to-day after about 20 minutes’ deliberation, 
and the Senator was not so carefully interested in it as to have 
every item scanned, and yet it will take a great many million 
dollurs out of the Treasury. May I ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia how much is carried by the bill fo which I refer? 

Mr. PERKINS. About $4,186,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘This bill may. carry a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars for additional pensions, and I submit that with 
the care we give to the consideration of those bills it hardly 
seems fair to ask for a separate vote or a division on each or 
a call for a quorum upon each. Every Senator knows that if 
the Senator from Georgia follows such tactics we can not get 
through with these bills during the entire summer. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am not going to 
follow those tactics to any considerable extent. I am not going 
to follow them to such an extent as to defeat legislation. Can 
the Senator give us any idea of how many of these special pen- 
sion bills he expects to report at this session? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We may report from 2,500 to 3,000 cases, 
depending upon the length of the session. I think we once re- 
ported 3,500 during a session of Congress. But it depends, of 
course, upon the length of the session. 

I wish to say to the Senator that a great many of these bills 
came to us during the special session, and they were considered, 
to a considerable extent, by the committee during the special 
session last year. Therefore there were a great many more 
ready for this session in the beginning than ordinarily is the 
case, because we had all the summer, while the Senate was in 
session, to consider those bills. But we probably, judging from 
past experience, will report during the session from 8,000 to 
3,500, depending upon the length of the session. The House has 
5 passed 1,500. The Senate committee has reported about 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator means that there will 
be about 8,000 altogether passed—House bills and Senate bills? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Both. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of course, I realize the fact that 
some of the persons named in these bills have passed away 
pending the consideration of the bills in the Senate and the 
other House of Congress, but it should also be remembered that 
during that time thousands and thousands of people all over 
the land who have had no pensions have passed away. They 
received nothing from the Government, and while it is distress- 
ing that all of us must die, it is no reason why a pension should 
be granted in a case where the facts do not warrant it. 

Practically all of these men have been drawing pensions. 
The men whose names were stricken from the bill because they 
have passed away since the committee reported the bill were all 
drawing pensions. Under the general law they were drawing 
as much as other men in the same class. They may have had 
no special pension bills passed in their behalf, but I have no 
doubt that many more persons throughout the country have 
died during the past six weeks without even having had a 
special pension bill introduced in their behalf. So while it 
places in an embarrassing position anyone who objects at all to 
such a bill to haye a fact of that kind mentioned, the statement 
which I have just made ought at least to be made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not wish the implication to go un- 
challenged that the death rate is the same among those reported 
in these bills as among the rest of the soldiers. I think, alto- 
gether, about 800 cases have been considered and reported. 
Perhaps there would have been 900, but nearly 100 claimants 
have died since we began the consideration of and reported this 
bill. There is no such proportion of deaths among the soldiers 
generally, which goes to substantiate what I have claimed, that 
the committee try to rench the cases of the greatest exigency, 
where there is distress and where there is sickness, and if we 
err at all we err on the side of our better emotions and from a 
sense of gratitude to those who were the defenders of our 
country. That so many of them die before we can get any bill 
for their benefit entirely considered that we must strike out a 
tenth of the claimants is evidence that they are in necessitous 
circumstances, as a rule, and need the relief proposed to be 
granted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to repeat what I have said 
before, that I have never criticized the conduct of the com- 
mittee. It is perfectly apparent from what has taken place on 
the floor of the Senate to-day that the committee has a hard 
time; that there are men who are pressing them to give more 


than they are giving. Were it not for the view that I have 
that these special pensions ought not to be granted; when I 
heard the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] present 
the claim of a citizen of that State and ask to amend the report 
of the committee, I would have voted with him to increase the 
rate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgta 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator from Georgia 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 


Mr. FLETCHER. It has been suggested that since these 
bills were reported numerous deaths have occurred. What be- 
comes of the pension when death takes place? Suppose A. B. 
is entitled under the bill to a pension of $24 or $30 a month 
and before the bill passes A. B. dies. What becomes of that 
item? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think I can answer that question. 
The chairman moves to strike from the bill the name of such a 
person. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I mean after it has passed and be- 
comes a law. What would happen then? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The payment would not be made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. The names of such persons are 
stricken out, either here or in the House, and if we should 
inadvertently pass a bill containing the name of a deceased 
person, the Pension Bureau would soon find out about the per- 
son’s death, and when he died, and nothing would accrue to 
him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the claimant subsequently died, 
the pension would stop. 

I shall not detain the Senate longer on my motion to strike 
out this particular clause. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia to strike out. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. , 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when the name of Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN was called). The Senator from Oregon has been called 
from the Chamber on an important matter. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. GARDNER], but am informed that 
if he were here he would vote the same way that I would vote. 
I will therefore yote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson]. I 
do not see him in the Chamber, and therefore I will withhold my 
vote. If I were free to vote I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. For 
that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. I will 
transfer that pair to my colleague, the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has voted. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. . 

Mr. OLIVER. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Oregon, but it is understood between us that we would 
probably vote the same way on these pension bills, and I am 
therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Florida {Mr. Bryan]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster]. I do not 
see him in the Chamber. I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded, 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. As already announced, I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. LORIMER] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Dir- 
LINGHAM] is necessarily absent from the Chamber. He has a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina {Mr. 
TILLMAN]. If my colleague were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BURTON (after haying voted in the negative). I should 
like to ask if the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 
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Mr. BURTON. I have a general pair with that Senator to- 
day, and not being sure how he would vote on this question, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 39, as follows: 


2 YBAS—6. 
Bacon Johnston, Ala. Smith, Ga, Williams 
Fletcher Martin, Va. 
NAYS—39. 

Borah Curtis Nelson Root 
Brandegee Gallinger Nixon Smith, Mich. 
Briggs Heyburn Oliver Smoo 
Bristow Jones Owen Sutherland 
Brown Lea Page Thornton 
Burnham Lippitt Penrose Townsend 
Chilton McCumber Perc Watson 
Clark, Wyo. McLean Perkins Wetmore 
Crane Martine, N. J. Poindexter Works 
Cullom Myers Pomerene 

NOT VOTING—46. 
Baile Davis Kenyon Shively 
Bankhead Dillingham Kern Simmons 
Bourne Dixon La Follette Smith, Md. 
Bradley du Pont Lodge Smith, S C. 
Bryan Foster Lorimer Stephenson 
Burton Gamble Newlands Stone 
Chamberlain Gardner O'Gorman Swanson 
Cla pp ore Overman Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Gronna Paynter Tillman . 
Crawford Guggenheim Rayner Warren 
Culberson Hitcheock eed 
Cummins Johnson, Me. Richardson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware fa 
pu Pont], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRADLEY], all present, announcing that they refrained 
from voting because of being paired, make a quorum present. 
The “nays” have it, and the amendment is rejected. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the motion which I 
just made to strike out applied to the case of 

Mr. BACON. If my colleague will pardon me a moment, I 
do not desire to raise the point now with a view to a present 
decision and only mention it in order that it may not be con- 
strued into a consent. 

I wish to say most respectfully that I utterly disagree with 
the Chair and, with double respect, I consider it to be beyond 
his authority in announcing a quorum when the calling of the 
roll did not disclose it; and nothing short of the voting “yea” 
or “nay” can constitute a quorum in the Senate upon the call 
of the yeas and nays. 

I did not wish it to pass sub silentio and in that way possibly 
be cited in future as a precedent in which the Senate had acqui- 
esced. The matter has been thrashed out heretofore, and the 
differences on this subject are well understood. I did not think it 
proper to let it pass without mentioning my dissent as to that 
ruling. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from Georgia 
will proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The motion to strike out, which I 
made a few moments ago and which was voted down, was in 
the case of a soldier who entered the Army March 1, 1865. The 
war was practically over at that time. At any rate, the length 
of his service was so short during the actual war that I took 
it as an illustration of my objection to special pensions that 
this gentleman, who entered the service March, 1865, should be 
put up to $24 a month as a special pensioner while many of the 
soldiers who fought for four years are not in the same position. 

The Senate haying rejected the motion to strike out, and that 
being an illustrative case, I shall not make another motion to 
strike out on this bill and will delay the Senate no longer 
upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
it was read the third time, and passed. 


SERVICE PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 
It will be stated. 7 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension 
to certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that there is anyone 
who desires to speak upon the bill this afternoon. I therefore 
ask that it may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the unfinished 
business will be temporarily laid aside. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 14918) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
2 than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Pensions with amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to suggest 
that we take up this bill as in Committee of the Whole, that it 
be read paragraph by paragraph, and that we have a yote para- 
graph by paragraph on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection, then, to dis- 
pensing with the formal reading of the bill? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise again to a point of 
order, because we might as well settle the question as to 
whether, in the consideration of a bill—not of amendments, but 
in the consideration of the bill itself—we may vote upon the bill 
item by item where there are no amendments offered. It does 
seem to me that if we adopt that as a precedent it certainly 
will come back to plague us in the future. For instance, if a 
tariff bill were to be taken up from the beginning to the end, 
with special relation to each item, we might vote one item in, 
we might vote the next item out, and the next one in, and so 
forth, and we certainly would have a wonderful conglomeration 
when we got through with the bill. Then, instead of the bill 
passing by a single yote, we are passing a single bill by piece- 
meal in several votes. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we have got to have a 
final vote, and the final vote has to be one single vote upon the 
bill. But if this proposition is a correct method of dealing with 
all kinds of bills that are made up of more than one item, in- 
stead of passing the bill by a single vote we are passing it per- 
haps by a dozen or by a thousand, or, if a tariff bill, by five or 
ten thousand separate votes upon the final passage of the bill. 
That certainly seems to me to be incongruous. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia, of 
course, can reach the same object by moving to strike out each 
paragraph as it is read. If the Senator is willing to adopt that 
mode of procedure, very well. Otherwise the Chair will submit 
the question to the Senate, as he intended to do heretofore. 
Whichever course the Senator desires is open to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Except the difference is this, Mr. 
President. It has been suggested to me by my colleague that the 
effect is just the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The effect is not the same to this 
extent. A motion to strike out is subject to a motion to lay 
on the table and can be gotten rid of very readily, while, on the 
other hand, if the paragraph itself were to be voted upon, that 
course could not be followed. 

I suggest that difference in this particular instance because I 
desire to avoid a motion to lay on the table. I do not wish 
to use the procedure that I intend to take for what might in 
any sense be termed a filibuster. I think to take a half hour 
or even an hour on a bill covering 150 to 200 pensions can not 
in any sense be called a filibuster. I think the Senator must 
certainly agree that that is true. 

I do not know that I will insist, Mr. President, upon your 
submitting that question to the Senate. When the first para- 
graph has been read I will move to strike it out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish simply to answer 
the Senator from Georgia. I certainly do not wish to accuse 
him of such a purpose when he has disclaimed it. But, know- 
ing the Senator, I felt when he picked out the very first name 
and so far forgets himself and those names which to him are 
household words as to move to strike out from any bill the 
name of Thomas Jefferson, he must really be intending to fili- 
buster and must not have the question sincerely at heart. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I regret very much that I made the 
motion. The truth is I overlooked the fact, or else I would 
have passed him on his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed to read 
the bill. 

Mr. BACON. If the Chair will pardon me a moment, I do 
not understand the Chair to have ruled that the bill can not 
be considered by items. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair did not rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I do not press my motion on 
that subject, because I am not prepared by an examination of 
the precedents to submit anything to the Chair in support of 
my motion, and I do not wish to be the cause of a ruling when 
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I am not able to contribute my proper part toward sustaining 
the side that I think is sound. 

The Secretary read the first paragraph of the bill, as follows: 

The name of William Russell, late of Capt. Samuel Gordon's Com- 

any H, Second Regiment Oregon Volunteers, also of Capt. Edward 
Bheftield's Company A. of said regiment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move to strike out that paragraph, 
and I ask, before the motion is put, that the report of the com- 
mittee upon it be read. ; ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

H. R. 1919. William Russell, of Roseburg, Oreg., served as a private 
in Capt. Samuel Gordon's Com any H, Second Regiment Oregon Volun- 
teers, from November 25, 1855, 10 February 16, 1856, and in Capt. 
Edward Sheffield's Company A, of the same regiment, from February 
18 to May 10, 1856, and is receiving a pension of $8 per month, the 
rate allowed by the general law to survivors of the earlier Indian wars, 

In a sworn statement filed with the bill the 5 states that he 
is 76 years of age; that he owns no real estate or personal property, 
and that his sole income is his pension of $96 a year. 

The original pension in this case was allowed by special act 3 
February 5. 1899, before the general-law act was passed, June 27, 1902, 
granting pensions to the survivors of the Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory Indian wars; hence, the rule against the increase of a pension al- 
lowed by special act has only a technical * to this case. The 
pensioner now has title under the general law to a pension of $8, and 
could obtain it upon application by surrendering his present special-act 
pension of the same amount. 

Following precedents in similar instances, your committee respect- 
fully recommend a rating of $16 per month. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee if I understood him correctly in saying that this 
is a House bill? e 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a House bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it reported by the Senate com- 
mittee just as it came from the House, or has the committee 
also scratinized it? < i 8 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there have been no changes from 
the report of the bill in the House, and, as I notice it, there is 
no grant of a pension higher than $16 per month. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary informs the Chair 
that amendments have been recommended by the committee, but 
not changing the amount. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘They were amendments made by the 
House committee, I think. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate committee amendments 
have been reported. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Amendments simply correcting clerical er- 
rors, but no amendments as to amount. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are amendments as to the service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is really a $16 pension bill run- 
ning straight through, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think not in every case. I think the 
highest is $16 in any one case. There may be one higher than 
that, but as I remember it the highest rate is $16. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia, to strike out the para- 
graph which has been read. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
to the paragraph will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Pensions report was, on 
page 1, line 8, after the word “regiment,” to insert Oregon 
and Washington Territory Indian war,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

The name of William Russell, late of Capt. Samuel Gordon's Com- 
pany H, Second Regiment Oregon Volunteers, also of Capt. Edward 

heffield’s Company A, of said regiment, Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next paragraph of the bill was read, as follows: 

The name of Andrew J. Haydon, late of Capt. Jobn Kelsey’s Com- 
pany B, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteer Infantry, Indian 
‘wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month fn lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move to strike out that paragraph. 
I should like to ask the Senator from North Dakota, the chair- 
man of the committee, a question. What change does this make 
from the regular pension? 

Mr. MoCUMBER. The change is from $8 per month. The 
regular pension allowed for service in the Indian wars is $8 a 
month. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Which he is receiving. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Which he is receiving. Therefore there 
is an addition of $8 per month when we grant a pension of $16 
per month. 1 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on—— 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment, Mr. President. Will 
the chairman permit me to ask him just one or two more ques- 
tions for information? Do we extend the basis of the classifi- 
cation of the Civil War pensions to the basis of the classifica- 
tion of these men when we allow an increase beyond what the 
Jaw generally gives them? t 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would be the same classification that 
we would grant in other cases, where the soldier has become 
very old and feeble and requires more or less aid or attendance, 
and is in destitute circumstances. We have never in any case 
recognized the soldiers of any other war as being entitled to 
the same consideration as the soldiers of the Civil War and we 
have not granted as high rates, even in cases of destitution in 
the Indian wars, which are generally of rather short duration 
and not so severe as was the Civil War, as we have granted to 
Civil War veterans. Therefore, the service generally being 
short and these particular Indian war veterans having been 
placed upon the pension roll by a vote of Congress not a great 
many years ago, we have not regarded them in the same light 
as the veterans of the-Civil War. 

Mr., SMITH of Georgia. Could they not properly be left 
where they are, then, I should like to ask the chairman, and 
a what extra money we have go to the veterans of the Civil 

ar? z 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, they are but a bagatelle in 
number. The amount is very small. The Pension Committees 
of both Houses have been iv the habit of not only considering 
veterans of the Civil War, but veterans of the Spanish War, 
the Regular Establishment, the Indian wars, and the War with 
Mexico. It might be said we could leave all of them where they 
are, but we have granted them pensions. We might have left 
them where they were without granting them an original pen- 
sion. The same justification for granting them, the original 
pension of $8 per month could be urged with added reasons 
when many years thereafter they are old and destitute and 
unable to earn a living. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will not press my 
motion to strike out the particular name that I mentioned, be- 
cause that name seems to classify with the balance of them, but 
I will state my objection to all these pensions. 

They are not men who have served any considerable length 
of time in the Army. They are men of short service. They 
may be in need, but there are thousands of men and women all 
over the United States in need. They receive a small pension. 
To that I make no objection. T simply think that they fall into 
the same kind of class as the very short-term pensioners to 
whose increase of pension I was objecting, with reference to 
the other bill. Being short-service men, and not men who can 
be classed with the men who served two, three, and four years 
during the Civil War, I think they ought to be treated like I 
urged a few days ago the 90-day men ought to be treated; they 
ought to be left with the amount that the statute gives them. 

As my objection reaches to all of them, and as I only wanted 
to take time enough to bring out just what were the facts and 
to state my objection, with these objections to the entire bill, 
I will not make my motion with regard to any special item, 
and will leave the matter to be voted upon on its merits. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
withdraw his present motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withdraw my motion to strike out 
the particular item. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I think it is only proper to 
say, briefly, the service of this class of men was the quickest, 
sharpest, and most desperate that a soldier can know. It is the 
call for help at midnight when the Indians are burning the 
homes of frontiersmen; when the hand of the settlement is be- 
ing stayed; when helpless people who have no government close 
at hand, no troops to whom they can appeal, must band to- 
gether and fight their own battles. They are just as much citi- 
zens and just as much entitled to citizenship and its protection 
as those who live in more dense settlements. 

Those who have liyed on the frontier know that there is no 
service that calls for such quick response of patriotism as that 
which defends the homes and settlements of the frontier settler. 
Even though the term of service seems short, I think it is safe 
to say that half the men who enter it are killed or wounded for 
life. Those who live on the frontier know that they have in 
every community men crippled, and when you inquire, “ How 
did you get your wounds,” they say, “In the fight at Standing 
Rock,” or “In the fight at Willow Creek,” or “In the fight at 
Camas Prairie,” or When Joseph's Band broke loose”; and 
those are the responses that tell the history. 

I was riding with one of Idaho's best men not very long ago, 
one who has an arm that has a piece of bone about 4 inches 
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long out of it entirely. I asked, “Where did you get your 
wound?” He said, We will pass there after a bit,“ and he 
showed me the place where he got it. It is a quiet tragedy; 
there is nothing heroic about it; it is not exploited in the news- 
papers. The men do not wear uniforms and they do not have 
drunis and music. They have none of the panoply of war about 
them. They have no home-comings where they are met by a 
community. They stagger back home to carry the wounds they 
received in this service, of which the great world knows nothing. 
They stagger back home to carry those wounds through their 
lives. I could stand here and name more of them of my own 
knowledge than there are Members of this body, with whom I 
have associated for 30 years or more. This is a meager pen- 
sion for that class of citizens. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment of the Committee on Pensions. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 20, after the word 
“ Volunteers,” to insert “Oregon and Washington Territory In- 
dian war,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Elzey Bird, late of Company E (Capts. Williams and 
O'Neill), Second Regiment Oregon Mount Volunteers, Oregon and 
Washington Territory Indian war, and pay a pension at the rate 
of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 8, after the word 
“ Volunteers,” to insert “ Oregon and Washington Territory In- 
dian war,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Daniel L. Anderson, late of Capt. Sheffield’s Company A. 
Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and Washington 
Territory Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 13, after the word 
“ Infantry,” to insert “Oregon and Washington Territory In- 
dian war,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Patrick Moloney, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Oregon and Washington erritory Indian war, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in Ba of that he 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 19, after the word 
“ Infantry,” to insert “Oregon and Washington Territory In- 
dian war,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Larkin Richardson, late of Capt. Hembrie’s com any, 
First Regiment 1 Mounted Volunteer Infantry, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 24, after the word 
“Volunteers,” to insert War with Spain”; on page 4, line 1, 
after the word “additional,” to strike out “for” and insert 
“on account of the”; and in line 2, after the name “ Vander- 
beek,” to insert “ until he reaches the age of 16 years,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

The name of Sophronia Vanderbeek, widow of Calvin V. Vanderbeek, 
late of Eleventh Company, Signal Corps, United States Volunteers, War 
with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and 
$2 per month additional on account of the minor child of the said 
Calvin V. Vanderbeek until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 17671. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 17671) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If there be no amendments pro- 
posed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment, Mr. President. This 
seems to be a Spanish-American War special pension bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it covers also the Regular Estab- 
lishment. I am not certain about that, however. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this is a line of pen- 
sions entirely different from the special pensions which have 
been granted, and I do hope the Senator from North Dakota, 
who is the chairman of the committee, will not press it upon us. 
These are special pensions for soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War. I see some Georgians in the list, and I am free from any 
embarrassment in objecting to the bill. This is certainly not in 
the line of pensions that I had under consideration with the 
Senator when we were discussing the matter some time ago. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there are only seven cases 
in this bill. The Senator from Georgia probably understands 
that there being two pension committees in the other House, one 
called the Committee on Invalid Pensions and the other the 
Committee on Pensions, one of the committees haying juris- 
diction over pensions relating to the Civil War and the other 
over all other pensions, necessitates our dividing our omnibus 
pension bills into two classes, so that when they reach the other 
House they may go to the proper committee, and no names be 
placed upon the bill that could not be properly referred. 

This bill is practically composed of the names of those as to 
whom appeal has been taken from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Committee on Peusions of the House and the Pen- 
sions Committee of the Senate—the two committees. If the 
Senator will examine the cases, I think he will find that all of 
the applicants are granted only such pension as would have been 
allowed in the bureau had the bureau found that the injuries 
were of service origin. The committee as to all of these cases 
has found that the injuries suffered were injuries of service 
origin. They are all, therefore, original pensions, and the 
amounts granted are the same as would have been granted by 
the department if the evidence before the department had con- 
vinced the department that the injuries were of service origin. 
I am inclined to think that very often the officials of the Bureau 
of Pensions are overtechnical and overcareful lest some im- 
proper cases get upon the pension roll; and having a great 
number of cases before them, it is incumbent upon them to per- 
form their duties with the utmost care. I am not surprised, 
therefore, that securing additional evidence in each one of these 
cases, we may have come to a conclusion different from that 
which was arrived at by the Bureau of Pensions, and having 
come to that conclusion, we have reported in favor of granting 
pensions in the amounts that are allowable under the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before the Senator takes his seat I 
wish to ask has not the Pension Board of Appeals been abol- 
ished in the department? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not certain as to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would it not be far better to re- 
establish a Pension Board of Appeals in the department, where 
half a dozen good men might calmly hear these cases on review, 
than to undertake to bring them here? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Board of Pension Appeals has 
only been reduced in numbers. That is my recollection, They 
are still considering cases on appeal, but the number of the 
board has been reduced about one-half. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is still that opportunity for a 
pensioner to appeal? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is; certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And undoubtedly appeals have been taken 
in these cases; but I would invite the Senator to carefully read 
the reports in each case. Then, though he may not have all of 
the evidence, the report being in conformity with the evidence, I 
think the Senator will agree that in each of these cases the ail- 
ments complained of are of service origin, and therefore the 
claimants are entitled to the pension allowed by law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But still, Mr. President, for a com- 
mittee of the Senate and of the other House to be called upon 
to perform this semijudicial work, to pass as judges in final 
appeal from the action of the Board of Appeals in the Pension 
Office, is a very unsatisfactory practice. 

I, of course, do not know what are the facts in these particu- 
lar cases, but I understand we are asked to vote these special 
pensions to soldiers of the Spanish-American War upon the 
ground that their injuries were of service origin, when the De- 
partment of the Interior found that they were not of service 
origin. Is that the case? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is hardly correct. I will say that 
the Department of the Interior did not find that they were not 
of service origin, but the Department of the Interior held 
there was not sufficient evidence before that department to es- 
tablish the fact that they were of service origin. I think that 
puts it nearer correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They found that the applicant could 
not prove that his injuries were of service origin? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The applicant evidently failed to prove 
that to the satisfaction of the bureau, but the applicant did not 
fail to establish his case before the committees of both the Sen- 
ate and the House, and I believe that the members of the two 
committees are really as competent to judge on the question of 
evidence and the fair conclusion to be derived from that evi- 
dence as the clerks of the Bureau of Pensions, I believe that 
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the Senator from Georgia would be just as competent, after 
reading the evidence in one of these cases, to determine whether 
or not the disease or ailment complained of originated in the 
service as would any single clerk in the Bureau of Pensions; 
and that which I would grant to the Senator I would grant to 
other members of both committees. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thank the Senator for the very 
high compliment he has paid me. I really believe, with due 
modesty, I could pass on that, and I have no doubt the com- 
mittee is entirely competent to pass upon it, except that I know 
the committee can not give the requisite time to these cases— 
that it is utterly impossible for a committee to undertake to in- 
vestigate and pass upon 9,000 cases in two years. For that rea- 
son, however able the members of the committee might be, I 
had rather risk capable men selected and put in the department 
than nominally to have the committee pass on these cases, for 
it is simply nominally. The committee simply can not do it; 
they can not investigate them. That is one of the reasons why 
I am opposing these special pensions. The investigation must 
be done by a clerk of the committee, or it must be done by some- 
body on the outside. 

I do not think we ought to undertake the practice of grant- 
ing special pensions to soldiers of the Spanish-American War. 
We are now asked to put on the pension rolls men who under- 
took to establish before these committees that their injuries 
were of service origin in the Spanish-American War, who could 
not prove it before the department, who were turned down 
by the department, turned down because they could not show 
that their disabilities were of service origin, and now have 
come to Congress and ask that they be given special pensions. I 
do not think we should consent to it. 

There are a large number of ‘the Spanish-American War sol- 
diers, Let us stop with the veterans of the Civil War, and let 
us leave the men in the Spanish-American War to a uniform 
treatment, and to have their cases passed on by the Pension 
Bureau, It is unnecessary for me to undertake to single out 
individuals. I could detain the Senate to investigate them, but 
I never intended to do that. I do not think we ought to under- 
take legislatively to determine that certain men in the Spanish- 
American War received their injuries as of service origin when 
the Pension Bureau and the Interior Department reject their 
claims upon the ground that the injuries were not of service 
origin. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I have been endeavoring to 
understand the position of the Senator from Georgia as to pen- 
sion legislation. He objects to this bill because it grants relief 
to soldiers of the Spanish War, and a moment ago he objected 
to relfef measures for soldiers of the Indian wars. Then he 
filed several motions to strike from the list the names of soldiers 
who enlisted during the last days of the Civil War—the men 
who were in at the finish—and I also understand that he is 
opposed to House bill No. 1, which does take care of all the 
veterans of the Civil War. Now, I am at a loss to understand 
what kind of a soldier the Senator favors pensioning. It 
seems to me these classes cover about all the classes of soldiers 
we have. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not, Mr. President, feel called 
upon to certainly make the Senator understand me, but I will 
try to do so. 

The line of thought I have been urging has been that there 
is a limit of the amount which should be charged against the 
Treasury for pensions; that $150,000,000 a year was a fair 
proportion for pensions as compared with the other responsi- 
bilities of Government, and that the proper distribution of that 
money would be to give the large part of it to soldiers of the 
Civil War who had served long enough to carry the real burden 
of the struggle—to give the $150,000,000 in very large part 
yearly to the men who went in for three and four years, and 
to the men who were in two years, and very little of it to the 
90-day men unless they received injuries in the line of service. 

Of course, no matter how short the service, if a man received 
an injury in line of duty, the length of time ought not to affect 
his pension. If he received an injury, even though he only 
served a week, his pension should be just like the pension giyen 
to anyone else. 

What I have been undertaking to present to the Senate has 
been the theory that we can not go to an unlimited extent for 
pensions; that $150,000,000 a year is a liberal sum; and that 
what we ought to do is to distribute that sum in such a, way as 
to give it to the men who deserve it most; and that those men 
deserve it most who had the long-time service. In referring to 
the Spanish-American War soldiers, I regard them as very 
short-time-service men, and I was inquiring about service in 
the Indian wars upon the idea that that was also a short-time 
service. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
has criticized not the committee, I think, but the system which 
the committee has adopted of sometimes overruling the Bureau 
of Pensions upon a question of whether or not a given disability 
was of service origin. The Senator thinks, if I understand him 
correctly 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
did not mean—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. That those in the department may far 
better pass upon a question of that kind than the committee or 
its clerks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not better than the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The line of thought I desired to pre- 
sent, if the Senator will permit me, was not that the committee 
itself can not take any one case or a dozen cases or a hundred 
cases and give their time to them 

Mr. McCUMBER. I gave the Senator the benefit of the ex- 
planation, that I did not understand that he criticized the com- 
mittee, but I want now—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But that the committee could not 
have time to do it themselves. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I want to meet the Senator’s prime 
objection against our reconsidering those matters. One of the 
very first cases in this bill to which the Senator objects is a 
case of this kind: The soldier was injured in the War with 
Spain; he was made blind; he brooded over his blindness until 
he became insane; and in a period of insanity, after he had 
come home, of course, he walked down to the river and there, 
with suicidal intent or by accident, he was drowned. The de- 
partment held that the widow had failed to show that her hus- 
band’s death was due to disability incurred in the service. It 
appeared to the committee, however, the fact having been estab- 
lished that he was blinded in the service, it having been estab- 
lished that his mental condition was brought about by that 
blindness, and that he was drowned either during the time 
when he was insane or because of accident due to blindness, 
that in fact his death was the result of injuries incurred in the 
service, and I leave it to the Senator from Georgia whether we 
were not justified in a case of that kind in overruling the find- 
ings of the department. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will say that the statement of the 
Senator appeals to me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Here is another case I will present to the 
Senator: During the time the soldiers were quartered in the 
Philippines—I think they were in the Philippines at that time, 
but it was at any rate during the Philippine War—one soldier 
asked his comrade to loan him some money. Feeling that the 
request for the money was made by one who would not be likely 
to pay it back, he declined to make the loan. That evening 
when he was preparing to retire the soldier who had been re- 
fused the loan slipped up behind him in his tent, and with a 
dirk stabbed him, and from the wounds received he died. The 
department seems to have held that the death was not incurred 
in line of duty—that is the way the law reads “in line of 
duty ”—but the committee concluded that there was no duty 
incumbent upon him to loan his comrade any money; that his 
duty was to go to his tent at some time and go to bed, and 
therefore he was performing his duty when he. was doing that, 
and being murdered because of his refusal to loan a sum of 
money to a comrade he had been killed in line of duty. ‘The 
committee, overruling the department, has reported in favor of 
granting the widow such pension as she would haye received 
had the department held her husband had been killed in line 
of duty. 

It is in cases of that character that the committee has seen 
fit to overrule the findings of the Department of the Interior. 
I will say to the Senator that we view with extreme care any 
application for original pension by special act of Congress in a 
case which has been turned down by the bureau, because our 
rules require that the claimant must first exhaust his rights in 
the department. I think the Senator will agree with me that in 
the last case to which I have referred the death of the soldier 
was in line of duty. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What argument did the department 
present? Does the Senator recall whether that case went into 
the published pension decisions? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They did not present any argument; they 
simply refused to grant the pension. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did the case go to the Pension Board 
of Appeals on appeal? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not certain. I am simply certain 
that that was the holding of the department. The case then 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no amendments, the 
bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 5198) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask at this time, if there be no objection, 
without waiting until we come to the particular cases, that I 
be allowed to move amendments striking out certain paragraphs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 14, I move to strike out lines 19, 
20, 21, and 22, inclusive, the case of William M. Clark, the 
beneficiary having died since the bill was reported to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 14, after line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

The name of William M, Clark, late of Company C, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment IIlinois Volunteer 52 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 13, I move to strike out lines 18 
to 21, inclusive, the case of William Starry, the beneficiary 
having died since the bill was reported to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecerrany. On page 13, after line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out: 
ne eater, Siz i a Be PB oe 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 22 I move to strike out lines 24 
and 25, and lines 1 and 2, on page 23, being the case of William 
A. Willis, the beneficiary having died since the bill was reported 
to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22, after line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

The name of William A. Willis, late of Company 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
read; and as I want a little time to look at the items as the 
reading proceeds, I would rather the Secretary should read the 
whole bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 8 

The Secretary read the bill. It proposes to pension the fol- 
lowing-named persons at the rates stated: 

Mary J. Stumpff, widow of William G. Stumpff, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $20. 

Robert M. Reynolds, late of Company ©, First Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Ansil Decatur; late of Company C, Ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Hiram Smith, late of Company A, One hundred and forty- 
ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph C. Norris, late of Company E, Seventy-first Regiment 
Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

David H. Burge, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

James H. Baker, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

David T. Moneypenny, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

William R. Jones, late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Francis Bills, late of Company G, Fifty-fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Enima Montgomery, widow of Harry Montgomery, late of 
band, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, $20. 

Marcy A. Tyler, widow of Edgar L. Tyler, late of Company 
H, Twenty-third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $20. 

James Scott, late of Company A, First Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, $30. 

Nathan Wakefield, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment, 
and Company I, Sixth Regiment, New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, $24. 
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William H. Amsbury, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Sixtieth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Amos T. Phares, late of Company B, Seventieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

David Bishop, late of Company A, First Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Adoniram J. Goff, late of Company E, One hundredth Regi- 
ment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William A. Sharp, late of Company H, Third Regiment Il- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Betsy B. Simons, widow of Joseph R. Simons, late of Com- 
pany H, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, 


John W. Watsbaugh, late of Company G, Seventy-third Regl- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David Cain, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John Boler, late of Company N, Sixth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Bernard F. Morrow, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

James Y. Kennedy, late of Company I, Seventy-seventh Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William E. Brown, late of Company E, Third Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $50. 

Francis Caux, late of Company M, Third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Henry Worthington, late of Company B, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Frederick C. Payne, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas Reynolds, late of Company I, Thirty-fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Robert H. Keller, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Indi- 
ana Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

John M. Perry, late of Company E, One hundred and sixty- 
eighth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24. 

John Goldsmith, late of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Washington H. Wells, late of Company F, Sixteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Christian Miller, late of Company G, Thirty-second Regiment, 
and Company D, Sixteenth Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, $24. 5 

Albert C. Jefferson, late of Company D, One hundred and 
sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24. 

William J. Perkins, late of Company M, First Regiment Rhode 
Island Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Jacob P. Buswell, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George S. Putnam, late of Company H, First Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

William S. Hosack, late of Company G, Seventy-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 

William Roberts, late second lieutenant Company I, Fourth 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Alfred Greenstreet, late of Company D, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William O. Campbell, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

Charles Shabley, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Mi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Michael H. Skinner, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Delevan L. Terrill, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
United States Volunteer Sharpshooters, and Company G, Tenth 
Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $24. 

Henry M. Willis, late of Company K, Twenty-second Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Isaiah Fry, late of Company A, Forty-fifth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. s 

Abigail J. Fairfield, widow of Luther C. Fairfield, late second 
lieutenant Company H, Seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, $25. 

John F. Chamberlin, late of Company H, and commissary 
sergeant, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles L. Burgess, late of Company I, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James Smith, late of Company K, .First Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Samuel S. Wilhite, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, $36. 
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Edward G. Danforth, late of Company K, Forty-first Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Elizabeth Cleary, widow of Charles C. Cleary, alias Charles 
Reinhart, late of Company F, Seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, $12. 

John Stevens, late of Company B, Seventy-sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, ` 

Abial S. Loomis, late of Company K, First Regiment United 
States Volunteer Sharpshooters, $30. 

Jobn R. Littell, late of Company G, One hundred and sixty- 
eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Royal Cranston, late of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Thomas Cogar, late of Company I, Third Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Daniel D. Whitney, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

David D. Barclay, late major, Fifth Regiment West Virginia 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Charles L. Hubbs, late of Company F, First Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Ninth Regiment 
United States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Eli Hoyt, late of Company D, Thirty-first Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William L. Norton, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Josiah McKirahan, late of Company 75 Fifth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Josiah H. Gordon, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Clark Colvin, late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Emily Fisher, helpless and dependent daughter of William J. 
Fisher, late second lieutenant Company D, „Seventh Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

George Choron, late of Company G, First Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $50. 

Samuel Osborne, late of Company F, Tenth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, y 

William Boyd, late of Company E, Sixty-second Regiment, 
and Company K, Seventy-sixth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, $30. 

Michael Crane, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Mississippi, and Prince- 
ton, United States Navy, $30. 

William Boyce, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Jacob Lantz, late of Company H, One hundred and thirtieth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, 
Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Lucy R. Stokes, widow of Charles Stokes, late of Company 
H, Third Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Reuben P. McCutchan, late of Company A, Forty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

John A. Larimer, late of Company C, Thirty-third Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George Gault, late of Capt. Chandler's company, National 
Guards, New Hampshire Militia, $12. 

Hiram Souders, late of Company H, Third Regiment Mary- 
land Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

William Simpson, late of Company B, Fifty-sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Solon Peterson, late of Companies B and A, Thirteenth’ Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Aaron Hemingway, late of Company B, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Monroe D. Whitman, late of Company H, Twelfth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Robert Thom, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Josiah Wood, late of Company E, Second Regiment Minnesota 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Manlius Holbrook, iate of Company E, Second Regiment 
United States Volunteer Sharpshooters, and Company G, Fourth 
Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John A. McFeeiers, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Edwin Underhill, late of U. S. S. Ossipee and Pensacola, 
United States Navy, $24. 

James L. Lane, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Sylvester Abbott, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Company C, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 


William E. Flesher, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Christopher Miller, late of Company B, Brackett's battalion, 
Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William A. Pierce, late of Troop F, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, $24. 

Levi J. Silverthorn, late of Company F, First Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cayalry, $24. 

Allison Olinger, late of Company B, Forty-fifth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Theresia Meyer, widow of Christian F. Meyer, late of Com- 
pany F, Second’ Regiment United States Volunteer Sharp- 
shooters, $20. 

Amos L. Burdick, late of Company I, First Regiment, and Com- 
pany B, Ninth Regiment, Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John G. Ward, late of Company A, Second Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James Gosnel, late of Company E, Second Regiment North 
Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Ephraim Hensley, late of Company E, Second Regiment North 
Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Maria Hinchcliff, former widow of Christian Miller, late of 
Company H, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Thomas Kehoe, late of Company I, Fifty-fifth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Mounted Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Robert G. Sleater, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $80. 

William A. Clovis, late of Company L, Ninth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William H. Steel, late of Company D, First Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Enoch Adkins, late of Company H, Fiftieth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William H. Layfield, late of Company C, Forty-second Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

William E. Clarke, late of Company G, Fifty-second Regiment 
Kentucky Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Seyen- 
teenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

William Hodge, late of Company K, Seventy-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Julius Cohn, late of Company B, Sixty-ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Isaac Cutright, late of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Lewis H. Ewart, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John W. Whipple, late of Company F, Thirty-first Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Harriet B. Nichols, widow of Henry C. Nichols, late captain 
Company E, Seventy-third Regiment United States Volunteer 
Colored Infantry, $20. 

Mattie H. Miner, widow of Henry C. Miner, late captain Com- 
pany M, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, $20. 

Margaret W. Ide, widow of Horace K. Ide, late captain Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, $20. 

George W. Harlow, late of Company K, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William H. Hall, late assistant surgeon Thirty-sixth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Nancy A. Searls, widow of William T. Searls, late of Com- 
pany ©, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Roswell Bradley, late of Company C, Seventeenth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Second Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, $30. 

Dennis Morean, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Mary E. Seaton, widow of John S. Seaton, late second lieu- 
„„ G, First Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Cav- 
alry, 5 

John Burton, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move to amend on page 20 by strik- 
ing out lines 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 20 strike out lines 3, 4, 5, and 6, as 
follows: 


The name of Enoch Adkins, late of Company H, Fiftieth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that the report of the commit- 
tee with reference to this case be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


S. 4225. Enoch Adkins was a private in Company H. Fiftieth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. He served from March 11, 1865, 
to July 28, 1865, and was honorably discharged. He is in receipt of a 
pension under the service act of February 6, 1907, at the rate of $15 
per month, He was formerly pensioned at $12 per month under the act 
of June 27, 1890, 75 ted him on account of total inability to earn a 

i or. 


support by manual 
aimant is an old man of 74 years of age. The report of his last 
8, showed t he was dis- 


medical examination, taken February 10, 1 
abled by heart disease, chronic bronce. asthma, disease of prostate 
giana, and general and senile disability, and was wholly unable to per- 
orm manual labor. Medical evidence filed with this committee is to 

the effect that claimant is at present totally disabled for the perform- 
ance of manual labor, by reason of disease of lungs and kidneys, rheu- 
matism, and enlarged prostate gland, and other infirmities of age. It 
is also shown that he is destitute of property and has no means of up 
port other than his pension. An increase in soldier’s pension to $24 
per month is recommended on the ground of his present condition ; it 

not due to his service, which was comparatively short, and no greater 
increase is warranted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this soldier entered 
the service March 11, 1865. While, of course, I understand that 
legally the war was not over on the 9th of April, 1865, and while, 
of course, I am familiar with that fact that Mr. Davis did issue 
a proclamation, read by the Senator from Michigan, in which 
he expressed the opinion that the war was not over until after 
that date, everybody but Mr. Davis knew the war was over. 
Those of us who were even old enough to walk around—under 
10 years of age—knew it was over. So, in point of fact, so far 
as the soldier is concerned, he did not get into the war, and he 
could not haye. March 11, 1865—just a few days before the 
war closed. Of course, I understand about the proclamation 
and the legal termination of the war, but so far as the actual 
fighting is concerned, it was over. 

Now, I urge that the view of Mr. GARDNER, as expressed be- 
fore the committee, that these short-term men ought to be satis- 
fied with $12 a month, is the sound view, and that there is no 
more reason why they should be put beyond $12 a month than 
anybody else who is in trouble. I therefore move to strike out 
from the bill this claim, on account of the very short service of 
the claimant. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr. President, the claimant in this case had 
four or five months’ service before he was discharged. We are 
granting like pensions to soldiers who served 90 days and who 
were discharged. We are granting like pensions where soldiers 
were not engaged in actual battle at all. The Jaws of the coun- 
try relative to pensions do not require that the soldiers shall 
have been engaged in actual battle in order that they may de- 
rive the benefits of the pension laws. 

This man enlisted before the war closed, even under the 
theory of the Senator from Georgia that it closed on April 9; 
and no one could foresee that Lee was going to surrender on 
April 9. Probably if this soldier had known of that fact before- 
hand he would not have enlisted. But he answered the call of 
his country while the war was going on, and he is now drawing 
a pension because he served 90 days and more, according to the 
holding of the department. In other words, the war was not 
closed; hostilities had not ceased until three months after he 
enlisted. 

We are not granting the sum that: we would have granted to 
one of longer service. We are granting but $24 per month 
simply because of the short service. The condition of this old 
yeteran is such that probably the committee would have al- 
lowed him from $36 to 840 per month had he served a year or 
more. But having had only this short service, under the rule 
we have followed in attempting to treat all alike where con- 
ditions are similar, we have granted in this case only $24. 

In view of the condition of this old veteran, his many 
troubles, and the suffering he has endured, I believe the com- 
mittee has done its duty in allowing him the meager sum of 
$24 per month, which is $9 more than he is receiving under the 
general law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if I am correct in 
the thought that the service pension of the Mexican War sol- 
diers is based on 60 days’ service? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Sixty days; and in the Revolutionary 
War the service pension, finally, was for 14 days’ service. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and a great many of the soldiers 
of the Mexican War, as I remember, exhausted their time 
en route, They did not get to Mexico, and yet a great many of 
them were pensioned because they were in the service for 
that length of time, ready to fight if they had an opportunity. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; we have treated them much more 
generously than we have the soldiers of the Civil War. I 
presume it was because in the earlier period, when we adopted 


the 90 days’ basis. the country felt it was so poor that it could 
not grant a pens: to anyone who had served less than 90 days 
in the service. At the same time we have been granting pen- 
sions to those who served only 60 days in the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I do not know whether this 
soldier was in any actual battle or not, but there was oppor- 
tunity for it. I have a very feeling recollection of that. I 
myself was wounded considerably after the 11th of March, 
1865. So if this soldier was with the Virginia army he had 
an opportunity to be shot by the rebels, as they are called. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. . 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 21, 1912, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 20, 1912. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Ferdinand A. Geiger to be United States district judge, east- 

ern district of Wisconsin. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Wiliam N. Landers to be United States attorney, district of 

Porto Rico. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
Roekwell J. Flint to be United States marshal for the western 
district of Wisconsin. 
CONSUL. 
Marion Letcher to be consul at Chihuahua, Mexico. 
POSTMASTERS. 
DELAWARE, 
Ebe T. Lynch, Lewes. 
MINNESOTA. 
Wilfred D. Oleson, Isanti. 
Arthur H. Rowland, Tracy. 
Sievren Swanson, Moose Lake. 
Frederick C. Talboys, Aurora. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Nevan ©. Hathorn, Columbia. 
WASHINGTON. 


- Peter N. Johnson, St. John. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, March 20, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, Father of all souls, ever ready to help those 
who seek Thee, increase our faith, hope, and love—blessings 
which leap like angels from the temples of our hearts and bring 
us on our way rejoicing. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

So by these angels increase our usefulness to Thee by a faith- 
ful service to our fellow men, that at the end of the King’s High- 
way we may merit the “well done, good and faithful servant,” 
for Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever, 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE rose. 

The SPEAKER. Yor what purpose does the gentleman, from 
New York rise? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. For the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk, 
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The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and there is 
no business in order to-day except business set for Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. But this is a privileged resolution. It 
comes from the Committee on Elections. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule nothing is in order on Cal- 
endar Wednesday except the business set for Calendar Wednes- 
day, unless by a two-thirds vote the business in order on 
Calendar Wednesday is set aside. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. If the House grants unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution, which is privi- 
leged itself, may not such resolution be taken up under such 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the rule to which the 
Speaker has referred? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will quote from the rule: 

T. On Wednesday of each week no business shall be in order except 
as provided by paragraph 4 of this rule, unless the House by a two- 
thirds vote on motion to dispense therewith shall otherwise determine. 
poy soe there may be debate not to exceed five minutes for 
STORE call of committees under this rule bills may be called up from 
either the House or the Union Calendar, excepting bills which are 
privileged under the rules; but bills called up from the Union Calendar 
3 3 in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I was about to ask the Chair 
whether unanimous consent was not really equivalent to a two- 
thirds vote under the rule. 

The SPRAKER. No. It takes a motion and a two-thirds 
vote to set aside business in order on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request and 
will renew it to-morrow. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the unfin- 
ished business is the bill S. 8367, to amend section 2291 and 
section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relat- 
ing to homesteads. The House will automatically resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Dickinson, will 
take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 3367, with Mr. Dickryson in the chair. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
inquire of the minority leader whether he now desires to fix 
any definite time for general debate on the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not think so. 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will make 
a general introductory statement as to the objects and necessity 
for this legislation. This bill is what is known as the three- 
year-homestead bill. It affects primarily only the western part 
of the United States. It is a modification of the present home- 
stead law, which has been in force in this country for about 50 
years. During recent years conditions have so changed in the 
West that there are a great many reasons why the homestead 
law should be amended. I will only mention a few of them. 

In the first place, when the law was originally enacted we had 
in all the Western States large stretches of fine publie lands, 
comparatively no trouble or expense to reclaim, and easy to eul- 
tivate, and lands that did not require irrigation. It was mostly 
in the humid region of the United States, where the home- 
steader could break the sod, plant the seed, and get a big crop 
the first year. To-day practically all of that good land has gone 
into private ownership, making 8 or 10 splendid States, and the 
now remaining portions of the public domain in the United 
States are largely isolated tracts and in the arid region. There 
are to-day, comparatively speaking, no large bodies of good land 
left in this country open to settlement. There are now left only 
small sections and usually, as I say, isolated, irregular tracts 
of land that are open to entry. The remnants of the public 
lands to-day that are not withdrawn from entry are lands that 
are largely covered with brush or some kind of forest growth, 
usually sagebrush or oak brush or greasewood, or shrubbery 
of some kind, and often very rocky, and are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to clear, break, and cultivate. In addition to that, these 
lands must be irrigated, which nowadays involves an enormous 
expense. So that the conditions in the West to-day, gentlemen, 
have so changed that it is now almost impossible for a poor man 


to go upon the public domain and locate a homestead and com- 
ply with the law. It bas almost become a rich man’s proposi- 
tion. A man has either got to have from $3,000 to $5,090 in 
cash or he has got to be given an opportuntiy during the home- 
stead period to make a living for himself and family and also 
earn money with which to reclaim the land or he can not do so. 
There are other conditions that have affected the change in the 
situation in the last few years. We used to have what was 
known as the preemption law. By that law a man was allowed 
to live upon his 160-acre claim for six months, make reasonable 
improvements, and obtain title to it without any bother. But 
that law has been repealed. In addition to the repeal of the 
preemption law, the rulings of the Department of the Interior 
have practically repealed the law allowing commutation of home- 
stead entries. That law itself was a very great benefit to the 
settlement of the West. It allowed a man to live on his home- 
stead for 14 months and then come in and pay a dollar and a 
quarter an acre and get his patent. On account of the adverse 
rulings of the Interior Department that law is now virtually 
a dead letter. Under the regulations the desert-land law has 
become a very expensive law to comply with. So there is left 
on the statute books now practically only the five-year home- 
stead law that is available for the ordinary poor man. I may 
say we are not in this bill asking to amend the desert-land law. 
I have individually passed two bills this session amending the 
desert-land law, and one amending the homestead law as to 
settlers under reclamation projects, and one amending the iso- 
lated tract law; but this bill affects only the homestead laws 
requiring residence upon the land. 

The rulings of the Department of the Interior and the pro- 
cedure and construction of the public-land laws by the Federal 
officials have been getting more and more strict and technical 
all the time until now they are very seriously retarding the 
settlement of the West, and have practically suspended not only 
the operation of the commutation law, but the stone-and-timber 
law and the coal-land law, and are seriously interfering with 
our irrigation development. People are not only deterred from 
making original entries, but when a man who has made an 
entry finally comes to make final proof his patent is held up for 
various kinds of examinations by various kinds of Government 
agents. One set of agents go out and investigate to learn if a 
man has lived on the land all the time and fully complied 
with the law as to residence and improvements. Then, after 
a while, another Government agent goes out and investigates to 
see if there are any water-power sites on the land; and then, 
within a year or so, the United States Geological Survey sends 
out a special agent to see if there is any mineral, or coal, or oil, 
or gas, or phosphates on the land; and the homesteader’s final 
proof is held up indefinitely until all these reports are sent to 
Washington and acted upon. So that at the present time a man 
seldom gets title to his homestead before from 7 to 10 years 
after he makes his filing. 

The natural result of this system is shown in the report just 
published by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, which 
states that the number of original entries on the public domain 
have fallen off 33% per cent in the past year. And I believe the 
records will show they have diminished in a greater ratio this 
year than last. So that if our country is going to try to con- 
tinue the policy of settling the West by homesteaders, by actual 
residents, people who go on there to make their homes and de- 
velop the country, we have absolutely got to modify our public- 
land laws and liberalize and humanize their construction, in- 
terpretation, and administration so that it will be possible for a 
poor man to comply with them. To-day it is rapidly becoming 
practically a physical impossibility. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the decline in the number of entries has been caused in any 
degree by the more advantageous arrangements made for the 
homesteaders in Canada than we have in this country. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is no question in my mind, 
and I think there is no question in the minds of the great ma- 
jority of the people of the West, but what two of the main 
reasons why good American citizens, most of them farmers, 
are going to Canada at the rate of from 125.000 to 150,000 a 
year and taking with them from $1,000 to $5,000 apiece are, 
first, because of the difference in the character of the land 
which we have left to offer them; and, secondly, the very great 
difference between the attitude of our administration and the 
Canadian Government officials toward the people who desire to 
take public land. 

I am coming to a brief comparison between the conditions in 
Canada and the United States when I discuss the amendments 
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to the law which we are endeavoring to obtain by this bill. We 
believe that we can so liberalize our own land laws and put 
them upon something like a par with the land laws of the 
Dominion of Canada, that notwithstanding they have fine land 
to offer—that is, land much easier cleared and brought into 
cultivation—and notwithstanding their land does not need irri- 
gation and our land does; nevertheless I believe if Congress 
will make these amendments, and if our Federal officials will 
exhibit a more hospitable spirit toward intending settlers, that 
we can undoubtedly check a large part of the tremendous and 
phenomenal exodus to that country. But there is now very 
little reasonable hope of inducing many of them to return. We 
have an advantage in this, that when a man does run the 
gantlet of our Federal obstructions and finally gets title to a 
piece of western land and gets it under cultivation and gets a 
good water right and a practicable irrigation system, if he is 
not bankrupt and compelled to surrender his claim to pay his 
debts, his land is worth five times as much as an equal area 
of the frontier land in Canada. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are many gentlemen who want to 
speak on this measure, and I will not at this time go into a 
further discussion of the bill generally, but will refer briefly 
to the amendments that are pending before the House to-day 
and which the Committee on the Public Lands have recom- 
mended and authorized me to present. 

Mr. CONNELL. May I ask the gentleman a question for the 
purpose of getting information? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNELL. Is the gentleman able to tell us what per 
cent of all these people who are going to Canada each year are 
homesteaders in their own right and what per cent of them 
are mere farm laborers? Do they abandon homes to go there? 
If the gentleman would bring that out, I think it would be of 
interest. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The information we have, Mr. 
Chairman, is that a very large per cent of them are home- 
seekers—people who desire to obtain a home and a piece of 
land for themselves, regardless of whether they were farm 
laborers or men with families. While some men have gone to 
Canada to find employment, the great majority of them have 
gone and are now going for the purpose of obtaining a piece 
of land upon which to make a home. They are expatriating 
themselves from the United States, as they must do, and becom- 
ing subjects of the British Government in order to take the land 
in Canada. Our own patriotism and national pride prompt 
us to believe that they would not leave their native land and 
desert their own flag and enlist under another unless there 
Was some very strong reason for their so doing. The impulse 
and hope of obtaining a home and a piece of land upon which 
to maintain a livelihood and raise a family are certainly of 
the noblest instincts of the human race. It has always hereto- 
fore been encouraged in this country, and with wonderfully 
beneficial results. And while they do not seem to realize the 
fact, we of the West know that the administration of our public- 
land laws has drifted far away from that wise and beneficent 
policy of encourging the settlement of our vacant lands; and 
we feel that public policy and the present conditions demand 
that we should, as speedily as possible, begin to liberalize our 
land laws and ameliorate the construction of them, to the end 
that the settlement and development of the West may continue 
as in former years. We are not advocating any changes that 
will permit of any frauds. We of the West are just as much, 
in fact more, opposed to any violation of the land laws than 
you of the East are. But we do not believe it is at all necessary 
to make the laws and their administration so harsh and drastic 
that they drive out or keep away a thousand honest home- 
seekers in order to keep out one speculator who would, if he 
could, get a piece of land without in good faith complying with 
the law. 

But I will take up and endeavor to explain the amendments 
to the Senate bill which were prepared by the subcommittee 
and were approved by the entire Public Lands Committee, and 
on behalf of that committee I am directed to report them. 


THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


I presume all of you know that the present homestead law 
requires a residence of five years before a man can prove up. 
The first and greatest change which we desire to make in this 
law is to reduce the homestead-residence period from five to 
three years. It is three years in the Dominion of Canada and 
in Texas, and we believe that three years is a long enough 
time for a man to demonstrate his good faith and to establish 
a permanent residence upon his claim. We believe that under 
existing conditions very much better results will be obtained 
by allowing a man to secure his patent, or at least receive his 
receiyer’s receipt at the end of three years than to compel him 


to wait five years before he can prove up. There are many rea- 
sons for that. Ordinarily a poor man has no basis of credit or 
financial standing upon which to obtain means to improve his 
land until he has some assurance of being able to get title to 
his land from the Government. But I will not go into these 
reasons in detail now. That is the first amendment we offer. 

The second amendment is one which unconditionally allows 
a five months’ leave of absence from the land during each one 
of the three years. The Canadian homestead law allows six 
months’ leave of absence each year; but the Committee on the 
Public Lands believes that five months each year is sufficient. 
It is imperatively necessary that a poor man be allowed to go 
away from his claim to get work to make a living and earn 
something with which to improve his place. The land seldom 
produces anything to make any money out of during the first 
two years. And if he has children he must be allowed to go 
away to send them to school. And in the mountainous portions 
of the West the winters are so severe and the. snows so deep 
that he can not do much on his place anyway during the first 
winters on the land. In fact, Congress nearly every year 
passes a special act granting a leave of absence during the 
winter to all homestead entrymen. We believe the period of 
absence should be definite and certain, instead of leaving it to 
the uncertainty of congressional action, of which the settlers 
are not always advised. They should know definitely what 
they can rely upon and not be compelled to watch and await 
the uncertain action of Congress each year. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman explain the effect of the 
amendments in the bill to which he just referred in reference 
to residence as to what constitutes residence? What is the 
change of the law in that part of the bill which proposes to 
define what constitutes residence by declaring that the presence 
of the entryman or his family constitute residence? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman from 

Illinois that the way this bill passed the Senate it provided that 
a man or his family might be absent from the land 6 months 
each year. When he appeared before the Committee on the 
Public Lands the Secretary of the Interior very vigorously ob- 
jected to that provision on the ground, as he claimed, that if 
we allowed an absence of 6 months each year, under the ex- 
isting rulings, he might be away a large part of the rest of 
the time, and consequently that he might be able to make final 
proof, not in 18 months’ actual residence, but on possibly 9 
months’ actual residence. So the committee, largely in def- 
erence to the objections of the Secretary of the Interior, changed 
that provision from permissive absence of 6 months to the re- 
quirement of an affirmative presence on the land for 7 months 
each year. 
- Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, the language of 
the committee amendment is that the presence of said entryman 
or of his family on the land, and so forth, shall be sufficient 
to constitute the residence required by this section. Does that 
mean that the entryman would be required to be physically 
present on the Jand during the seven months, or that if he were 
not present his entire family would have to be physically pres- 
ent on the land? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, we used the word “ pres- 
ence” yirtually to compel actual residence of the man or his 
family on the land, because the Secretary seemed to feel that 
if we used the word “ residence” that he might have a nominal 
residence there during that seven months and hardly be there 
at all. In other words, we were willing to accept a provision 
that would practically compel either the man or his family to 
actually be on the land substantially all of seven months in 
each year. 

Mr. MANN. What is meant by the term “or his family“? 
Suppose the entryman were absent for the five months allowed 
under this bill, and then absent for the seven months—the rest 
of the year—how many of his family would have to be on the 
land for the seven months? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, I may say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the committee is not set in the language 
which it has used as to that amendment. We feel that a man 
ought to reside on his land as much of the seven months as it 
is possible for him to do. But we of the West know that very 
trifling absences are sometimes taken advantage of to contest a 
man’s entry. Even where he merely goes to town to get the 
mail, or to buy a load of groceries, or to help his neighbor 
thresh, or something of that kind, where he is only temporarily 
off of the land. That is a little overdrawn, but not very much. 
Sometimes in such cases some agent comes along and finds the 
homesteader away and reports the land vacant and abandoned, 
and the entryman is put to a great deal of expense and hardship 
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to prove his continuous residence. A man's wife may have to go 
away to send the children to school, or on account of sickness, 
or various reasons and the committee thought if we com- 
pelled the presence of either the man or his. family practically 
all the time during the seven months it would meet all reason- 
_able requirements. We can not assume that a mam is going to 
abandon his wife, or live away from her for seven months every 
year, just to work or be at some other place. T think the 
language of that amendment could be much improved upon, and 
E hope: it will be, because I know the committee will not ob- 
jeet. But I have reported the bill, and I am presenting it to 
the House im the language and form in which I am authorized 
and direeted to do. If there is any other language that will 
carry out our intent any better or more effectively than, this, 
neither the committee nor I have any objection to it. We only 
want actual residence on the land seven months in each year. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but I am trying to. arrive at the 
meaning of the language in the bill. Of course, if the entry- 
man remains physically present om the land for seven months 
that is disposed of. But supposing he does not. Will his en- 
tire family then have to remain on the land? Or is there any 
construetion er any regulation of the department as to what 
constitutes a man's family, who would have to remain on the 
Iand in his absence? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado Yes; I suppose there are con- 
structions as to what constitutes a man’s family. But construc- 
tions change so much these days that it is: pretty hard to tell. 
The Interior Department seems to be tightening up its rulings 
all the time and making them more: drastic, and as the condi- 
tions in the West become mucl harder for the homesteader to 
get title the constructions and regulations become stricter all 
the time and more and more impossible to comply with. Fer an 
8-line law there are 10 pages of regulations. 

Mr. MANN. As I recall the letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior on this bill, he suggested that this language in the bill 
would require the department to tighten up the regulations or 
the rulings in reference to presence on the land; that under 
existing regulations à man might be absent temporarily, and 
that temporary absence might be counted against: him; but 
under this provision it might be held that the man was com- 
pelled to be physically on the land! all of the seven months; or, 
under the terms of the bill, if he were absent, his family would 
have to be physically present on the land all of the seven 
months. Now, is there any construction as to what his family 
consists: of—any construction by the department? 

Mr: TAYLOR of Colorado, I can not say that there isi any 
constructiom of the department that would cover: this case. It 
should, of course; and, I presume, it would be a common-sense 
construction. If a man’s wife was there, or if his children were 
there, or the major portion of them: were there, or even if his 
wife alone was there, I apprehend that would or should be 
considered the presence of the family: Ifa man has: 10 children 
and! 1 was away sicky that should not: deprive the family resi- 
dence of legality. But the Secretary believes that we ought 
to revert to the language of the Senate on this amendment; and, 
so: far as our committee is concerned, we have no objection to it. 

Mr. NORRIS: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman 
for a question only. 

Mr. NORRIS: On second thought T believe the gentleman: had 
already anticipated the substance of my question before I in- 
terrupted him, so I will not interrupt him now. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? - 

The CHATRMAN: Does the gentleman. from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I yield: 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Would the gentleman object 
to striking out the werds. “the: presence of himself and family“ 
and insert in place of that phrase the word “residence”? I 
can not seen any good reason for exchanging the requirement of 
residence, which everybody understands and which has a well- 
defined meaning in the law, for a term as to which nobody 
knows what it means. Nobody can tell what the department 
will construe “presence” to mean in the lnw: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman from: 
Minnesota that personally I have no objection to the proposed 
change, But we have not yet reached the point where amend- 
ments can be offered to the: bill. When we do reach that time 
in this consideration I will! confer with the members of the 
committee, especially those from the West, and ascertain. if 
they bave any objection to the change. Personally, I see no 
objection to it at the present time. 

Mr. LAFFERTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemam yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman: from: Colorado: yield! 
to the gentieman from Oregon? 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. If the change in the pending bill, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] be not 
agreed to, do you not make the provision in the bill much 
harsher on the homesteaders of the United States than are the 
requirements om the Canadian homesteader at the present time, 
and would it not be favorable to your people of the West to 
agree to the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDERSON]? 

Mr.. TAYLOR of Colorado. Personally, I see no objection to 
that amendment. I think it is all right, myself. But under the 
rules of the: House we can not adopt or reject or eyen consider 
amendments to the bill now. We will take that up when we 
reach it. I am now merely presenting the bill to the House 
under general debate, as I am instructed. to do by the Publie 
Lands Committee. I am presenting the general provisions and 
objects of the bill. When we take it up for, amendment under 
the five-minute rule I will be pleased to consider the proposed 
change. 

Mr: MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado: yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. It seems to me by striking out the presence“ 
and substituting therefor simply the word “residence” we 
would be going back and traveling in a circle from the point 
at which we started. As everyone knows, residence is either 
actual or eonstruetive: It seems to me that that which the 
proponents: of this bill desire to avoid is the constructive resi- 
dence of the homesteader, and therefore they have inserted the 
word “ presence.“ It seems to me the word presence“ is very 
dangerous. It would probably be construed by the courts or by 
the department to be actual physical residence, and it might 
be: that the homesteader would not be allowed even. to go: to 
town for the mail. He would not be present on. his homestead 
5 re seven: months if he was physically away at all during that 

me. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In other words, “presence” 
means: more than residence“? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes: Would it not be better to put in “actual 
residence” instead of “presence”? 

Mr.. TAYLOR of Colorado, When we-reach that point I shall 
be: glad to: take up that questioni with the gentlemen.. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. TAYLOR. ef Colorado. Ves. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. I will say to the gentleman that I am in 
Sympathy with the principle of this: legislation, and I desire to 
ask this question im order to get the viewpoint of the West: 
Are you in favor of amendments being offered which would 
hold all utilities and resources, save agriculture, to the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I am not in favor of making 
the homestead. law more drastic than it is at the present time. 
We are trying to liberalize it. Under the present law no man 
can take mineral or coal land as a homestead. He and his two 
witnesses, have got to swear at the time of his: final proof that 
there is nothing of that kind in the landi The Government 
i inspectors look out for that. Our timber lands throughout the 
West are all embraced within the forest reserves. The waters 

in the western streams do not belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment. They belong tœ the people of those States, So, why 
should we put into a man’s patent unnecessary limitations and 
restrictions that would always be a cloud upon his title and a 
nuisance: to him, and very seriously depreciate the value of his 
property? There are no frauds being committed anywhere now 
under the present homestead law.. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The only reason why I ask the question 
is this: In the East, of course, the notion is more or less prev- 
alent that homesteading takes on in some degree the element of 
exploitation; that people take homesteads presumably, for the 
purpose of agriculture, when, as a matter of fact, they are seek- 
ing to get minerals. or water power or timber, and that that 
Is the real and primary purpose, rather than agriculture, It fs 
with a view to the removal! of that impression in the East, if it 
is not well based, that I have made the suggestion. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is a matter that would come 
up, as I say, in the way of an amendment. As to how far the 
committee would: be willing to go» in the direction you suggest, 
I have no authority at this time to say. But our purpose is, 
and the sole object. of this bill is, to encourage rather than drive 
‘away the actual settlers. We want to induce our American 


farmers to become homesteaders and citizens of the West rather 


than of Canada, The Canadian Government wants the settler, 
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and assumes that he goes on the land in good faith to make a 
home, and welcomes him accordingly. It does not assume that 
he is a thief and perjurer and exploiter, who is trying to steal 
something from the Government and ought to be spied upon 
and protested and contested and prosecuted and held up and 
litigated and harassed and driven off of the earth. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr, HAWLEY. Would the provision in the bill requiring 
the presence of the entryman or his family on the land for 
seven months in each calendar year, and so forth, cover a case 
like this: Suppose the family were poor, and they had been 
off the land for five months and had returned to the land. Sup- 
pose the man was required by the death of his father or mother 
and the settlement of an estate, where he was appointed ad- 
ministrator or executor, to absent himself for three weeks or 
a month to attend to that business. Suppose he had a family, 
consisting of a wife and five children. Two of the younger 
children remain on the land with the mother, and the older 
children are in a neighboring town in school. Would the 
presence of the wife and the two younger children on the land, 
under this condition of affairs, constitute the “ presence” con- 
templated in the Jaw, and would it be such as would enable 
them to make a showing of “ presence” that would satisfy the 
requirements of the proposed law, and enable them to get 
their patent? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; it certainly would. At 
least that is my judgment, and it is the opinion of the Public 
Lands Committee. Whether the Department of the Interior 
would put that construction on it, I have no authority to say. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Was such a question as that raised with the 
Secretary of the Interior, or any one representing his office, 
during-your hearings on the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I do not know that it was raised 
just in that form, but, generally speaking, we talked it over with 
him very fully. The printed hearings are here, and they are 
quite full. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the gentleman think the Secretary of 
the Interior would hold, in the construction of the proposed law, 
that such a case met the requirements of the law? Such cases 
will frequently occur. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I should think so; but if there is 
any question about it, we ought to cover it by an amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman thinks that the Secretary of 
the Interior would hold that the family would be safe under 
those conditions? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman is not sure, from the hear- 
ings? 2 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I can not guarantee what 
the Department of the Interior would decide. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
colleague. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. May I inquire whether section 
2291, as set out in the report, beginning at the bottom of page 
10, is the present law? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; that is a recommendation 
made in the annual report of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. With reference to the use of the 
word “presence” in the pending bill, may I inquire who sug- 
gested the use of that word instead of the word residence“? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It was suggested in the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, May I ask whether the purpose 
of the use of the word presence“ was to meet possible objec- 
tions coming from opponents of this character of legislation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; that is exactly what it was 
for. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Opponents who would say that 
the real object of the bill was to pass title without any resi- 
dence whatever? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; we thought we were adding 
a clause that would answer the objections and meet the ap- 
proval of the ultra conversationists and prevent opposition to 
the bill on that ground. That is what we were trying to do. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. While my attention was not called 
to the word until just this moment, I am sufficiently familiar 
with this character of legislation and the objections raised to 
it to suspect that that was the reason the word is found in the 
bill, and that the friends of this legislation were really over- 
zenlous to anticipate this character of objection. I trust that no 
Member here present will insist that this new and uncertain 
term be substituted in this law for the certainty which has been 


Certainly; I will yield to my 


acquired by the word “residence” in construction and prac- 
tice. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am in favor of this measure as I under- 
stand it, but I am of the opinion that the law governing the 
acquisition of title to these public lands by veterans.of the Civil 
War should be made even more liberal than this bill proposes, 
I want to ask the gentleman what the attitude of the committee 
and of Members from that section of the country generally is 
on that question and whether they would be favorable to an 
amendment which would make this bill more liberal in the cases 
of these veterans, most of whom are too old and infirm to 
comply with the provisions of the bill, or to establish residence 
at all? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. So far as I have authority to 
speak for the Committee on the Public Lands on that subject, 
I do not believe they would have any objection to quite liberal 
provisions as to requirements of residence on the part of old 
soldiers in the making of homestead entries; but we feel 
that it is dangerous to try to load down this bill with too many 
provisions that may, like the one you suggest, be perfectly 
proper in themselyes, but if we should attach them to this bill 
they might very seriously jeopardize its passage. We are only 
trying to accomplish a very few things by this legislation, and 
we do not want to complicate the bill with anything that is not 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is what I wanted to bring out. I have 
a separate bill on that question. The gentleman thinks, then, 
that the better way to go at that is by a separate bill rather 
than to jeopardize this bill by such an amendment? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I think it would be much 
better by a separate bill, and I am quite certain the committee 
will give your bill very careful and, I believe, favorable con- 
sideration when you bring the matter to their attention. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Is it contemplated by the Public 
Lands Committee that the “presence” of the entryman shall 
be continuous for seven months, or that he may be present three 
months and-absent three months, and then present again four 
months and absent three months, or must there be seven months’ 
consecutive presence and must the five months’ absence be con- 
secutive? How is that? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The bill does not say that either 
the seven months’ presence or five months’ absence shall be con- 
secutive or continuous. But the committee presumed that, 
generally speaking, a man would go away in the wintertime to 
secure employment and earn some money to improve his home 
and to support his family, and that he would be away practically 
as long as the law allowed him to, and then return in the 
spring and live upon and improve his place. 

That was really our object; that period of presence and 
absence would be practically continuous. But I may say that 
the Secretary of the Interior makes the objection because we 
do not say that they shall be consecutive. He insists that under 
this language a man might be there one week and away one 
week—an off again, on again, gone again homesteader—and that 
they would have to have a Government agent camping on every 
claim to check him up all the time. If our ultraconseryation 
friends are worried for fear a homesteader might get off of his 
claim a few days too much, I have no objection to having a 
provision that will make it more specific. The only objection 
is that where you try to make everything so definite and specific 
that it can not be in any manner abused by anybody, you make 
it so drastic that nobody can derive any benefit from it. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. s 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Is it not the case that the con- 
yenience of one entryman would require that he be absent in 
the summer time, while with another it might require that he 
be absent in the wintertime? It migbt be that the convenience 
of entrymen would require that they be absent at different 
times of the year and that that is left optional. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. . Yes; we feel that it is important 
that we should not designate the months that a man may be 
absent, and we have not done so. In some climates they want 
to get away in the wintertime, because they can not make any 
money and can do little toward improving their claims in the 
winter. But, as far as the practical continuity of absence or 
presence is concerned, I can see some ground for the contention 
that the Land Office should be notified when a man goes off, so 
as to have some system about it and possibly to prevent abuse. 
I do not think that a reasonable regulation of that kind would 
be objected to if it could be without expense or delay to the 
entryman. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 
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Mr. COLLIER. I see that the second paragraph of the bill 
permits the entryman and his family to be absent five months. 
I ask this question purely for information, What is the existing 
law with reference to the absence? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Under the existing law tempo- 
rary absences are not supposed to be ground for forfeiting a 
man’s claim. And the law provides that he may, by application 
to the Land Office, obtain a leave of absence for six months and 
possibly longer. But in order to obtain it he must hire a 
lawyer, prepare a petition, have it sworn to by himself and 
two witnesses, file it in the Land Office, send it on to Washing- 
ton, and then wait six months before he knows whether it will 
be granted or not. A poor man often can not do it. It is too 
much handicapped by restrictions and red tape and technicali- 
ties to be of any material advantage to the average home- 
steader; and if he takes the chances and goes off without it, or 
without waiting to hear from his application, he is liable to be 
contested at any time. 

Mr. COLLIER. And the object of this is to do away with 
the formalities of obtaining this leave of absence? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. Strictly speaking, the bill 
does not give him any more right than he lawfully has now. 
But this bill will prevent vexatious contests, delay, expense, 
and uncertainty about it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
2. Suppose under the present law an entryman has lived on his 
homestead a year, and this bill should become a law, he would 
only have to live there two more years? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. A great many people 
have been living on their lands two, three, and four years, and 
we felt that these men that are on there now in good faith and 
have made their filings under existing law should be permitted 
to take advantage of this law if they desire. We used the word 
“shall,” but I think we have agreed that there will be an 
amendment to make it “ may.” 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Suppose four years ago an 
entryman made application under the present law, he must live 
on the land five years? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Suppose for the first three 
years he has proved actual residence and the fourth year he had 
not complied with the law, and suppose a contest was pending. 
Would the entryman get any advantage under this bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. If a homestead entryman 
has failed to comply with the law and a man has instituted a 
contest against him before this law takes effect, the trial would 
be had under the law as it existed at the time the contest was 
initiated. In other words, we can not take away the contestor's 
legal rights that had been initiated by a valid contest before the 
passage of this act. But if there were no adverse rights and 
the Goyernment was holding up an entry on the ground of some 
slight deficiency in residence this act may possibly be of some 
relief if it is fairly and equitably construed. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Your provision says that it 
applies, and if he had actually proved his residence for three 
years, why would it not give him his patent? Why should he 
lose his patent simply because he had failed on the fourth year? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If he has not complied with the 
existing law up to the present time, Congress can not validate 
an invalid entry, especially as against an intervening and valid 
adverse claim. t 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my one hour’s time has nearly expired, 
and I must decline to answer any further questions. In the 
remaining few minutes I have I want to discuss the bill without 
interruption. 

With the committee amendments and those that I am au- 
thorized to agree to, the bill will read as follows: 


That section 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2291. No certificate, however, shall be given or patent issued 
therefor until the expiration of three years from the date of such 
entry; and if at the expiration of such time, or at any time within 
two years thereafter, the person making such entry, or if he be dead 
his widow, or in case of her death his heirs or deyisee, or in case of 
a widow making such entry her heirs or devisee, in case of her death, 
poro by himself and by two credible witnesses that he, she, or they 

ave a habitable house upon the land and have actually resided upon 
and cultivated the same for the term of three years succeeding the time 
of filing the affidavit, and makes affidavit that no part of such land has 
been allenated, except as provided In section 2288, and that he, she, or 
they will bear true allegiance to the Government or the United States. 
then in such case he, she, or they, if at any time citizens of the United 
States, shall be entitled to a patent, as in other cases provided by law: 
Provided, That the entryman may be absent from the land for not more 
than fire months in each period of one year after establishing residence, 
but in case of commutation the 14 months’ actual residence as now 
required by law must be shown: Provided, That when the person mak- 
ing entry dies before the offer of final proof those succeeding to the 
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entry must show that the entryman had complied with the law in all 
respects to the date of his death and that they have since complied 
with the law in all respects, as would have been required of the entry- 
man had he lived, excepting that they are relieved from any require- 
ment of residence upon the land. 

“Sec, 2297. If, at any time after the filing of the affidavit as re- 
quired in section 2290 and before the expiration of the three years 
mentioned in section 2291, it is proved after due notice to the settler, 
to the satisfaction of the register of the land office that the person 
having filed such affidavit has failed to establish residence within six 
months after the date of entry, or abandoned the land for more than 
six months at any time, then and in that event the d so entered 
shall revert to the Government: Provided, That the three pea period 

T 


of residence herein fixed shall date from the time of establishing actual 
permanens residence upon the land: And provided further, where 
here may be climatic reasons, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office may, in his discretion, 
allow the settler 12 months from the date of filing in which to com- 
mence his residence on said land under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe.” 

SEC. 2 That all existing pending entries requiring residence upon 
the land under the homestead laws shall be perfected under and accord- 
ing to the terms of this act. 

The language of section 2 should be so amended as to leave it 
optional with existing homestead entrymen as to whether they 
perfect title under the present law or under the provisions of 
this bill, and I hope that change will be made, either here or in 
conference. 

By comparison with the present law you will see that this 
bill provides for four or five very important and three or four 
minor amendments. 

I have already discussed the two most important amendments, 
namely: First, the one reducing the residence period from five 
to three years; and second, the provision granting a definite 
five months’ leave of absence each year. 

The third important amendment is the provision making this 
proposed law applicable to all existing homestead entries. This 
is only fair and just. It would be an outrage to leave out the 
pioneer settlers. While we are trying to pass this bill primarily 
to encourage new settlers, nevertheless I am not in favor of 
making fish of one and fowl of another homesteader. If any 
favoritism is to be shown, it should be to the hardy home- 
steaders who have been out on their claims enduring the hard- 
ships of the last two years of drought, and the past winter— 
the most severe in 30 years. I haye a warm spot in my heart 
for those splendid men and women, and I never want new 
friends bad enough to mistreat old ones. That provision must 
be put in this bill, either here or in conference. 

The next important amendment is the provision definitely and 
specifically granting the homestead entryman a six montlis’ 
period after the date of his filing within which to establish his 
residence on his homestead claim, That is the intention of the 
existing law, and has for 40 years been the practice until dur- 
ing the past year the Interior Department has been denying 
that right. Everyone who knows anything whatever about the 
West recognizes that a homesteader must have at least six 
months after his filing within which to build a house and estab- 
lish his residence on the land. But the bill provides that the 
three-year residence period required shall not begin until the 
date the entryman actually does establish his residence, 

Another amendment of less importance specifically relieves 
the heirs of a deceased entryman from residence upon the land 
in order to make final proof; which is also the intent of the 
present law, but is another of the strict and harsh constructions 
that has been recently adopted by the Interior Department. 
Another amendment which is merely carrying out the intent 
of the present law, and is acceded to at the suggestion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, is the specific requirement of the con- 
struction of a habitable house upon the claim. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC-LAND LAWS. 


Mr. Chairman, the Public Land Committee and an able sub- 
committee, of both of which I haye had the honor to be the 
acting chairman in charge of this bill, have for nearly a month 
given the subject of these proposed changes in the homestead 
law an exhaustive consideration. 

We have endeavored to look at the various questions in- 
volved from both the standpoint of the Government and the gen- 
eral welfare of the country, as well as from the position of the 
homestead entryman and the orderly development of the West; 
and the entire committee, as well as every Member of this House 
from the public-land States, are earnestly in favor of the enact- 
ment of a law substantially in the form of this bill. We are 
absolutely positive in our belief that the time has come when 
the welfare of this country imperatively demands the enact- 
ment of a three-year homestead law, with such reasonable regu- 
lations as to leave of absence and freedom from harassing re- 
strictions as will render it possible for a poor man to locate 
a homestead claim upon the arid public domain of the West and 
support himself and family and at the same time comply with 
the law during such residence period as may be reasonably 
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necessary to show his good faith. Not 1 poor man in 50 could 
eyer possibly comply with the exactions proposed here by the 
Secretary of the Interior. His recommendations as to “ pro- 
gressive cultivation and improvements” are practically and 
physically impossible. 

I have lived among the frontier settlers of the West for over 
40 years, and no one will say that I do not know the conditions 
or that I do not reflect the sentiment and welfare of Colorado. 
And from the thousands of petitions and letters and telegrams 
that I am receiving, I know I yoice the sentiment of all the 
other Western States. There is no use of demanding impossi- 
bilities. A poor man can not possibly bring under practical 
cultivation and irrigation one-sixteenth of his claim the first 
year, one-eighth the second year, and one-fourth the third year. 
On a very large part of the homestead claims now being located 
in the mountainous portions of the West the parts of the claim 
that can be practically cultivated and irrigated are irregular 
patches, and often not one-fourth of the entire 160 acres can 
ever be brought under cultivation. To clear the brush and 
rocks and break the land and put it in crops often costs as much 
as $50 an acre. In addition to the clearing and breaking of the 
land, the construction of a ditch, or the purchase of sufficient 
interest in some irrigation system, often costs as much as an 
additional $100 an acre for all the irrigable land a man has on 
his claim. 

We must recognize the actual conditions in the West and not 
enact a law that nobody can comply with unless he owns a 
first national bank. 

The provisions of the 320-acre enlarged dry-farming home- 
stead law are entirely too severe and drastic as regards its 
requirements of cultivation. Poor people can not cultivate 80 
acres of their claim; and I believe if this House could realize 
the hardships that the settlers on the dry-farming homesteads 
are enduring and the privations to which their families are 
subjected in their efforts to comply with that law that the in- 
stincts of common humanity of the Members of this House 
would force a modification of that law, reducing the require- 
ments of cultivation from 80 to 40 acres, as speedily as the bill 
could reasonably be passed. I am now and have for many 
months been doing my utmost to bring about that amendment 
of the law for the relief of those people, and I want to make 
this three-year residence law applicable to them as well as to 
all other homestead entrymen; and I can never agree to in- 
crease those hardships and make them applicable to all home- 
steaders. I would much rather pass no bill at all than to con- 
sent to that kind of a requirement. 

The average homesteader of to-day is a poor man. He has 
little or no ready cash. He must make a living for himself and 
family by his own labor. We must not completely impoverish 
and discourage him. Under the present espionage of Govern- 
ment detectives he is chained down to his claim and dare not 
get off for fear of losing his home and all of his property. He 
must be given an opportunity to make a living by working else- 
where than on his claim a part of each year, and be free from 
having his claim contested by Government rubber-stamp con- 
tests, without giving any ground for it or ever letting the man 
know what he is charged with. The only human being under 
the American flag to-day who can not learn what crime he is 
charged with or have his day in court to determine his rights 
is the poor fellow who honestly tries to get a home on the 
public domain. He is treated as an outlaw, beyond the pale of 
civilized judicial procedure. We want the West to be covered 
by settlers instead of Government agents. I am opposed to 
leasing our resources for Federal revenue. We want the public 
lands and other resources to go into private ownership and pay 
taxes and help support the schools and the courts and the 
county and State governments, and build roads and populate 
and build up the country. We ean not build up the country 
with forest rangers and special agents. 

The effect of the present administration of the public-land 
laws is operating more in the interest of the big cattlemen than 
toward the encouragement of real settlement and development 
of the West. The present announced determination of.this ad- 
ministration and the bills now before our committee to per- 
petually hold the public lands and lease them on long leases 
would be absolutely ruinous to the West. We want the West 
converted into homes and not held as a United States Govern- 
ment cow pasture for the benefit of the Beef Trust. 

It is sheer nonsense to talk about allowing a homestead set- 
tlement within leased and fenced cattle or sheep ranges. Any 
man who would think of taking a claim and trying to make a 
farm and raise a family within that kind of a cowboy’s corral 
would be not only foolhardy, but would be hunting trouble, and 
would be sure to find it. The pretense of allowing settlement 


under such conditions as that is absurd and ridiculous, and is, 
in my judgment, made only by those who either do not realize 
the conditions or are not sincere. 

It is all very easy for these distinguished gentlemen down 
here sitting in mahogany chairs in cozy offices, and who never 
saw the West excepting through the window of a Pullman 
palace car to discourse fluently and with great dignity and 
gravity upon what the homestead settlers should do, and how 
we of the West should be governed. It seems popular with 
some people in the East. But for one, as long as I am in Con- 
gress I will fight against this Pinchot monarchial policy of 
perpetually holding the West as imperial Crown lands, for Fed- 
eral exploitation, for Federal jobs, and Federal revenue. This 
country is not a monarchy yet; and while all power and author- 
ity in our Government has been centralizing in Washington at a 
terrific and astounding rate during the past 10 years, neverthe- 
less, the States have, at least theoretically, still got some rights 
left, and I emphatically object to the Western States being 
treated as Federal provinces or insular possessions. We are an 
integral part of this Government. Our States were admitted 
on an absolute equality with the rest, and I will resist te the 
utmost of my ability this infamous scheme of trying to tax and 
unfairly burden and deprive the Western States of their just 
and equal rights in this Union. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, during the last half century there haye been 
granted to railroads approximately 115,500,000 acres of the 
public land, while during the same period there have been in 
round numbers 900,000 homestead entries gone to final patent 
which have taken substantially 125,000,000 acres of the public 
domain. During the past 35 years, since the enactment of the 
stone and timber law and the desert-land law, there have been 
patented under the former act about 13,000,000 acres and under 
the latter about 6,000,000 acres, and during the past 40 years, 
under the timber-culture laws there were patented about 
10,000,000 acres. There have been in the neighborhood of 
500,000 acres patented as coal lands and also some other dispo- 
sitions of the public domain in smaller amounts in various ways. 

While there remains in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
approximately 317,500,000 acres of the public domain, and ex- 
clusive of about 190,000,000 acres in forest reserves, the fact is 
that all of these various entrymen made during the past 50 
years have had the choice of the public domain and have very 
naturally selected the most fertile and productive land, and the 
land most easily cleared and cultivated. 

Those 900,000 homesteaders and the entries of thonsands of 
preemption claimants, desert land, and stone and timber entry- 
men, a8 well as the railroads themselves, have culled over the 
lands of the Western States until to-day there only remain the 
lanfs that have been during all of these years and up to the 
present passed over many times and rejected as unfit for culti- 
yation and not worth the effort required for their reclamation. 
The result is that at the present time our home seekers are not 
only becoming more and more reluctant to take the remaining 
isolated tracts of land, but the stringency of the rulings of the 
Department of the Interior and the construction placed upon 
the existing laws are, in the judgment of your committee, 
seriously retarding the development of the West. This state- 
ment is conclusively borne out by the very rapidly decreasing 
number of original entries. 

In his annual report for the year 1911 the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, at page 6, says: 

The total area of public and Indian land ori; ly entered during the 


fiscal year ented June 30, 1911, is 17,639,099.54 ac a decrease of 
ote 69.55 acres as compared with the area entered during the year 


This statement brings home to us very forcibly, indeed, the 
fact that during the past year the number of original entrymen, 
intending settlers upon the public domain, has fallen off 333 per 
cent. That vividly discloses the startling fact that 55,000 home 
seekers and home builders that would naturally and have for- 
merly gone out to select and settle upon our public lands have 
gone elsewhere during the past year. And when the records 
show that during that year 125,000 good American citizens—the 
farmers and backbone and sinew of this country—have gone to 
Canada, and not only expatriated themselves personally, which 
is by far the most serious loss, but have taken with them at the 
least estimate $125,000,000, the loss to this country can scarcely 
be estimated. Canada offers them a three-year homestead upon 
good land easily reclaimed and cultivated, with a six months’ 
leave of absence each year and most lenient regulations, while 
in this country conditions have vastly changed during the last 
few years. This situation is very forcibly realized in the West, 
and is also recognized by the honorable Secretary of the In- 
terior in his report to this committee. 
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The Public Lands Commission, appointed by President Roose- 
velt but a few years ago, reported, in part, as follows: 

The information obtained by the commission through the conferences 
in the West and the hearings Washington discloses a prevailing opin- 
ion that the present land laws do not fit the conditions of the remaining 

ublic lands. Most of these laws and the departmental practices which 

ave grown up under them were framed to suit the lands of the humid 
region. The public lands which now remain are chiefly arid in char- 
acter, Hence these laws and practices are no longer well suited for the 
most economical and effective disposal of lands to actual settlers. 

The above report was signed by both Mr. Newell, present 
Director of the Reclamation Service, and Mr. Pinchot, former 
Chief Forester. : 

There are no longer large areas of contiguous public land suit- 
able and subject to homestead entry; they are either arid or 
semiarid and difficult and expensive to either clear or irrigate. 
It is a rare exception when a man can now find a 160-acre tract 
of contiguous good or level land. He is usually fortunate if 
one-half of his claim is capable of being cultivated or irrigated 
at all, ‘owing to the broken and mountainous condition of the 
country. 

The many thousands of Government contests and protests 
agaist all forms of entries of public land and the protracted and 
discouraging delays in hearings seriously retard the develop- 
ment of the West and render the lot of the American home- 
steader much harder than it should be. 

To reclaim and subdue our remaining public lands requires 
an expenditure of labor and money far beyond what is generally 
supposed; it requires determination, courage, and energy of a 
high order, and continuity of purpose, which are characteristics 
and virtues alone of good citizens. : 

Under the present law aud especially its administration many 
good men who would make admirable settlers and citizens of 
the Western States are prevented or discouraged from acquir- 
ing the homes and developing the country which would, by the 
passage of this bill. be opened to them. 

Considering the all-prevalent tendency of the population to 
congregate in the cities, the constantly increasing cost of living, 
and the uninviting character of and unavoidable hardships in- 
volved in the reclamation of the remaining portions of the 
public domain, it is believed by your committee that to the hon- 
est homesteader of to-day greater inducements must be made to 
settle, cultivate, and improve the remaining public domain than 
were ever before necessary. } 

There are a great many reasons that appealed to the com- 
mittee to favor this bill. It is not deemed necessary to give 
them in detail. But there is one that does not seem to have 
been mentioned in the hearings, and yet it strongly appeals to 
the West in its laudable desire to upbuild the country. 

Homesteads are not taxable until final certificates thereon 
have been issued. The enactment of the three-year homestead 
law would create an annual revenue for the maintenance of 
schools and the county and State governments of over $5,000,000 
for each of the two years for which taxes would be collected, 
basing the calculation upon the average number of homesteads 
now being made, and not considering the increased number 
which the committee believe would be made under the proposed 
law. 

We confidently believe that if the law is construed in the 
liberal spirit in which the committee hope and intend that it 
will afford an impetus to the settlement of the West by home 
seekers, home builders, and men who will develop our resources 
and become the producers of wealth and the substantial citi- 
zens of the country. The bill is in the interest of the actual 
settlers who your committee believe will have ample opportunity 
in three years to entirely demonstrate their good faith and to 
establish a permanent home. 

It should be remembered that as to our remaining public 
lands subject to homestead settlement, the Government needs 
“the man on the land” quite as much as the man needs the 
land. When a homestead meant 160 acres that would all 
produce profitable crops by the mere turning of the sod, the 
homestead problem was comparatively a simple one. But now 
the remnants of the public land in the arid West, the reclama- 
tion homestead, and the dry-farm homestead present entirely 
different and much more trying problems, and if we are to 
continue to obtain for the conquest of these lands the men 
best qualified for the work, we must establish conditions which 
will encourage them in the undertaking. 

For these reasons the committee is confident that this legis- 
lation will be for the best interest of the entire country, and 
that the bill should be enacted into law as speedily as possible. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Sunzer having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 


had passed bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4144. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Greeley, Colo.; and 

S. 5446. An act relating to partial assignments of desert-land 
entries within the reclamation projects made since March 28, 
1908. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Rep- 
resentatives to return to the Senate the bills (S, 317) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Sundance, in the State of Wyoming; (S. 31 5 to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Newcastle, Wyo.; and (S. 4493) to provide for the purchase of a site 


and the erection of a public building thereon at Thermopolis, in the 
State of Wyoming. 


Also: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Rep- 
resentatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 3716) for the erection 
of a public building at St. George, Utah. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to discuss 
the bill at this stage of the proceedings, but it has been sug- 
gested that it would be well at an early period in the debate to 
refer to some suggestions of amendments which have been made 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and I rise for the purpose of 
doing that. I think it is generally agreed—and the Secretary 
of the Interior has stated it as his opinion—that a three-year 
period is sufficient in which to prove the good faith of a home- 
stead entryman. 

The only other homesteads on the continent except ours are 
three-year homesteads. Canada has a three-year homestead 
law and Texas, which manages her own lands, has a three-year 
homestead law. So this change is merely coming to the home- 
stead period which the people in Texas have always had and 
the people in Canada have always had. 

There are other reasons for changing from a five to a three 
year period at this time. One is that homestead conditions 
are much more difficult than they were in the past. That is 
conceded by everybody. Another is that we have reached the 
time when the country needs the man on the land quite as much 
and in many cases more than the man needs the land. We need 
in the West to encourage the men who will develop the land, 
the development of which is expensive and difficult. 

Furthermore, we had for many years a commutation law in 
full force and effect under which the entryman could make 
proof on his homestead entry after eight months of actual resi- 
dence. The department a few years ago amended their rulings 
and held to a requirement of 14 months’ residence. When we 
passed the enlarged homestead law we eliminated the commu- 
tation provision, and when we passed the reclamation homestead 
law we eliminated the commutation provision. The commuta- 
tion provision is eliminated from what is called the Kinkaid 
homestead law, so that the only homesteads to which commuta- 
tion in any wise applies are the old-fashioned 160-acre home- 
steads. 

As to those homesteads, the commutation privilege has been 
very much curtailed, as a matter of fact almost wiped out, by 
reason of the ruling of the department to the effect that the pro- 
vision in the law with regard to commutation is a privilege which 
the entryman can not exercise unless conditions unforeseen to him 
at the time of entry arise subsequently, which compe! him to avail 
himself of the privilege. In other words, they hold that if the 
entryman went on his land with the intention of commuting 
he can not avail himself of that privilege. I do not believe that 
ruling is a fair interpretation of the law, but it seems to be the 
view of the department. From this it will be seen that in the 
first place the commutation privilege is wiped out as to the 
major portion of our homestead entries by law. As to the en- 
tries to which it still applies, it is practically eliminated by 
departmental interpretation. Therefore, as a matter of fact, 
the average homestead period is much longer now than it was 
formerly. There was a time when in the Dakotas there were 
three or four commutation entries to one five-year entry. Now 
the reverse is the rule, take the country as a whole, so that 
makes the general average of the period of residence yery 
much longer now than it was formerly. The general average 
of residence will be as long, if this bill is passed, as it was 
10 or 12 or 15 or 20 years ago; in fact, as it was 6 or 8 years 
ago. 

I think there is a general consensus of opinion that the main 
propositions contained in this bill are wise, to wit, the reduction 
of the residence period to three years, and a better definition 
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as to the right of the entryman to absent himself from the land 
for a certain period of time. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I would like to inquire why the Public 
Lands Committee raised the period of actual residence neces- 
sary from six months, as the bill passed the Senate, to seven 
months, as it is now presented to this House? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, so far as one member of 
the committee is concerned, I will say that I agreed to that not 
because I thought we ought to agree to it, but because I thought 
there might be considerable objection to the longer period. I 
want to call attention to the fact that the Canadian law is 
very liberal in that respect, and I would like to have the com- 
mittee listen to the Canadian law with regard to residence. 
This is the second requirement under the Canadian law: 

That he (the entryman) shall have held the homestead for his own 
exclusive use and benefit for three years from the date of entry and 
have resided thereon at least six months in each of three years from 
the date of entry or commencement of residence. 

It will be seen that the Canadian provision is more liberal 
than the provision contained in the bill as it came from the 
Senate. It is still more liberal than the provision that we 
have reported in the bill. 

If gentlemen will take a copy of the bill, I will read the sug- 
gestions, the proposed amendments contained in the letter of 
the Secretary, a copy of which was sent to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

He proposes, on line 3, 2, between the words “by” and 
“two,” to insert the words himself and by.” There can be 
no possible objection to this amendment, for it is simply writing 
into the statute what is now the law by continuous construc- 
tion since the passage of the homestead law. The homestead 
law does not contain and never has contained a specific provi- 
sion that the entryman himself must swear to the facts of resi- 
dence and cultivation, but the courts and the department have 
always held that he must so swear, and there is no objection, 
therefore, to putting it in the statute. We do not change the 
statute in that respect, because we have changed the general 
homestead law in as few respects as possible, in order not to 
have any conflict of decisions. 

The second suggestion is that on line 3, page 2, between the 
words “they” and “have” we insert the following words: 
“During the first year of the entry erected and the time of final 
proof.” We put in the bill a provision that the homestead entry- 
man must have a habitable house on the land, and the Secre- 
tary suggests that we add to that amendment an amendment 
to the effect that that habitable house shall have been erected 
during the first year. Certainly no one has any objection to a 
provision that the house shall be upon the land the first year 
of the entry. It should be, but the word “erected” should not 
be in the law. We discussed that in the committee. Sometimes 
an entryman secures an entry by contest and there is a house 
already on the land. Sometimes he secures an entry by buying 
the improvements of a former homesteader, and if anyone can 
offer an amendment which will make it more definite that the 
house should be there the first year without using the word 
“erected” I think no one will object. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Would the gentleman object 
to putting an amendment somewhat like this—that he, she, or 
they shall have a habitable house upon the land for at least 
two years? 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me make this suggestion. The home- 
stead period. if this bill passes, will be from three to five years, 
The entryman may prove up in three years; he is not com- 
pelled to for five, and it is possible that the gentleman's amend- 
ment would not accomplish just what he desires to accom- 
plish. If the man did not prove up until five years it is pos- 
sible that under the proposed amendment it would be held that 
he was not required to have his habitable house until the third 
year. Of course we do not want that. I have no objection to 
the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Minnesota, 
only it seems to me it is subject to ‘the criticism that I haye 
made. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Let me suggest that the amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Minnesota would have reference 
to the date of final proof. 

* Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. So that it would relate to two years pre- 
vious to the time of offering final proof. 

Mr. MONDELL. And if he did not offer final proof until the 
end of five years he would not be obliged to show that he had 
a habitable house until the third year, 


Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 


Mr. MANN. Do I understand that the gentleman says that 
there might probably be a provision that a habitable house be 
constructed or be on the land the first year? 

Mr. MONDELL. By the end of the first year. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be very easy to provide for that 
by inserting after the word “they,” or after the word “have,” 
the words during the first year”? 

Mr. MONDELL. If that would accomplish what is sought 
there would be no objection. What is the gentleman’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MANN. So that it would read that he, she, or they dur- 
ing the first year have a habitable house. 

* Mr. MONDELL. We must have the habitable-house idea go 
clear through. We do not want to provide simply that the 
habitable house shali be there the first year. 

Mr. MANN. That part would not bother me, I see no objec- 
tion to that. I do not imagine that the habitable house would 
be removed. 

Mr. MONDELUL, I think that would cover the case. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the gentleman think that it would 
be wise to have a provision that that habitable house should be 
the house that he should preve up by; that he could not put a 
better house on the last year that he was there? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think that would follow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the Secretary’s suggestion there 
practically carries out the idea that the House he proves up by 
shall be there from the first year, and the gentleman knows, 
from his long experience in the West, that there is not one set- 
tler in a dozen who does not build a new house before the end 
of his period. J 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think that is important, but if it 
seems important some gentleman will no doubt offer an amend- 
ment which will cover that point. 

The next suggestion is in line 4, page 2, that the word “ac- 
tually” be inserted before the word “resided.” 

There is certainly no objection to the use of that word, be- 
cause that is the proper interpretation and always has been. 

Mr. FERRIS. Where does that amendment come in? 

Mr. MONDELL. In line 4, page 2, before the word “resided.” 
Now, line 4, page 2, strike out the word “or” and insert the 
word “and.” There is no objection to that, and the only reason 
why the committee did not do it was that we adopted the home- 
stead law as it now stands, and “or” has always been con- 
strued to mean “and.” It might be just as well, and perhaps 
better, to make it clear. Now, another amendment of the 
Secretary, if the gentieman will follow me. Line 12, page 2, 
beginning with the word “ provided” down to and including the 
word “ section,” in line 17, he suggests in lieu of those words the 
following: 

Provided, That the entryman may be absent from his land for not 
more than four months in each period of one year after establishing 
residence, such absence to be under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Now, there are two very valid objections to an amendment in 
just that form, it seems to me. First, it reduces to four months 
the period during which the entryman may be absent. We 
have already reduced the period to five months—the Senate 
had it six. The present law, fairly interpreted, gives six months’ 
absence. The Senate simply wrote into this bil what has 
always been the proper construction—six months—but in def- 
erence to the view of the Secretary and other gentlemen, we cut 
the period of absence down to five months. ‘Now, the Secretary 
suggests we reduce that still further. I think that is hardly 
fair. I think that the Secretary himself, after considering the 
matter, will conclude that the homesteader must, under ordinary 
conditions, be given five months during which he can be absent 
from his homestead during the year. The gentleman from 
Colorado IMr. Taxron! did not seem to be very clear whether 
the five months must be taken all at one time or divided into 
a number of periods. It seems to me it is clear it would be 
construed to apply to all considerable periods during which the 
entryman was absent. He might be absent for 30 days at one 
time helping in the harvest field, 80 days at another time help- 
ing in the hay field, 30 or 60 days at another time during the 
winter gaining a livelihood. Four months is altogether too 
short a peried. The present homestead law protects the home- 
stender from contest for abandonment for six months. In other 
words, under the present law the homesteader may be away 
from his land six months and no one can contest him, neither 
the Government nor his neighbors, and it does not seem to me that 
after having that liberal provision for all these years during 
which they have settled the fertile lands of Iowa and Nebraska 
we should not now say four months should mensure the time 
the entryman could be absent for considerable periods during a 
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year. It is true, of course, that in addition the entryman could 
be away a few days at a time. Now, a further suggestion, and 
I would like to have the attention of the gentleman from Nii- 
nois [Mr. Mann], with regard to this proposed amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I will listen to the gentleman with great 
pleasure. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Secretary suggests that this absence 
shall be under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. Well, the difficulty about that is that the homesteader 
never knows when he is going to want to be away. He may 
live 50 miles from a post office, 100 miles from a railroad, 200 
miles from the nearest land office. His request would often- 
times go to the land office by a once-a-week mail; it would go 
from the land office to the General Land Office at Washington, 
and by the time they had passed on his request the period dur- 
ing which he desired to be away would haye passed. I do not 
see that the Secretary could make any regulations that would 
not hamper without doing any good. The entryman must afirm- 
atively prove by two witnesses the facts of his residence and 
state the periods during which he is absent, and it seems to me 
that that affirmative proof of three people, which neither the 
Government or any individual could controvert, is quite suffi- 
cient. I fear if we require the entryman, if he wants to go 
to help a neighbor in the harvest field or wants to go off to 
work for a week or two, to write to Washington and get per- 
mission, such right would be of no value to him, because the 
time would have long passed before the request was granted. 

Mr. MANN. What makes the gentleman think the entry- 
man would have to write to Washington? 

Mr. MONDELL. The regulation might provide the local land 
officers could grant the leave of absence. I doubt whether they 
would make a provision of that kind, and if they did, there 
being many homesteaders a week distant from the local officer 
by ordinary mail, by the time the local officer could answer all 
the requests for absence the time which the entryman desired 
to be absent would have expired. 

Mr. MANN. And does not the gentleman think it would be 
a reasonable regulation that the entryman, when he was to be 
absent from the land for a month or more, would be required 
to notify the land office? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I have been among homesteaders since 
I was a boy of 6, and it is my opinion that you can not have 
any regulation that requires a homesteader to notify some one 
in advance of his absence that would not cause many home- 
sSteaders a great deal of annoyance and difficulty. Homesteaders 
are not all much given to writing letters, as a matter of fact. 
Oftentimes an entryman might not know whether he was going 
to be away a week or a month. Let me again call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the homesteader must prove 
affirmatively on oath, corroborated by two disinterested wit- 
nesses, as to the exact periods of time during which he has 
been absent. And he is constantly open to a contest by all of 
his neighbors. 

Mr. MANN. Where is that provision in the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. The provisions as to proof the gentleman 
will find on page 2. Of course, this is only a part of the home- 
stead law, and is not the part of the homestead law which would 
govern contests, but the gentleman is familiar with those 
provisions. 

Mr. MANN. There is no provision of the law now which 
permits the absence for five months in a year, and so there is no 
provision of law in evidence to prove it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Section 2297 provides that an entryman 
can not be contested for abandonment unless he shall have 
abandoned for more than six months, and that is the law which 
governs all contests, governmental and individual, on the ground 
of abandonment.” A contest affidavit will not be received by 
the local officers, based on the ground of abandonment, unless it 
“contains the sworn statement that the entryman has been absent 
from his homestead for more than six months. 

Mr. MANN. That is a contest. That is not the proof that 
the entryman makes. Where is there any provision in the law 
in regard to that? 

Mr. MONDELL. When a man comes to make proof, he has to 
prove as to his residence. Making proof as to residence, as it 
has been made since the homestead law was on the statute 
books, is the proof of the fact that he has made his home upon 
and resided upon the land, and if at any time he has been away 
from the land for any considerable period he must in his proof 
so state. He must state how long he was gone. If the gentle- 
man will read any homestead proof down in the Land Office now, 
he will find that every such proof contains a statement as to 
the ee of the entryman—just how long he was absent 
each time. 
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Mr. MANN. I do not think there is any requirement of the 
law here or elsewhere that will require proof as to the exact 
time the entryman was absent under the law. But supposing it 
were, is it not quite certain that if this provision goes in with- 
out any notification to the department or without any depart- 
ment regulation, that before they issue a patent in every case 
they will send somebody to investigate and find out whether the 
given entryman was on the land for seven months of the year, 
and that will cause a good deal more trouble to the entryman 
than it would to comply with some reasonable regulation of the 
department for giving notice. 

Mr. MONDELL. My own personal opinion is—and I do not 
want to be contentious about it—that it would not. I do not 
think there would be objection to a special agent going to a 
homestead at the time of proof or before proof. I do not think 
there is any objection to taking the proof on the ground. It 
might be an improvement over the present system. But my long 
experience leads me to the belief that we would not have a 
better administration of this law with regard to absence if we 
had the requirement that is suggested and that it would in many 
instances be very, very trying to the homesteader. Now, that 
is my personal view. I think so long as the entryman is re- 
quired, when he comes to make proof, to prove aliirmatiyely for 
himself and by two witnesses as to his residence, and that proof 
consists of proof of the time he was upon the land and as to his 
absences from the land; this is sufficient. 

Mr. MANN. I do not find where anybody has to make such 
proof under this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman knows this only amends 
2 sections of some 12 sections of the law. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. MONDELL. Every man here from the public-land States 
knows—and the gentleman from Illinois is very familiar with 
these things—that the homesteader in making proof proves by 
two witnesses that he has resided upon the land and cultivated 
the same. Now, proof is required, and the gentleman would see 
it if he examined any proof in the Land Office to-day, that the 
entryman shows affirmatively the periods during which he was 
on the land and the periods he was off of the land. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not seem to appreciate the 
fact that we are changing the law by this bill. We are insert- 
ing a provision in reference to an absence from the land where 
the affidavit required is that the person has resided on the land 
for three years. But absence for five months shall not be 
counted as against the residence on the land. Now, the indi- 
vidual who swears to that under this provision of the law is not 
required to pay any attention to the absence from the land. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why, every proof goes into detail. Let me 
call the gentleman’s attention to the liberal provision of the 
Canadian law. They do not seem to have any trouble up there. 
They provide that he shall prove he has simply resided on the 
land for six months in the year. I do not think we would have 
any difficulty under the more drastic provisions contained here. 

Now, to pass to the next 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that under the Canadian law the 
officer in charge there can require the holder of the homestead 
entry to make proof every year? 

Mr. MONDELL. There is such a provision in the Canadian 
homestead law. 

Mr. MANN. It was just what I was calling attention to, 
that at the end of three years there was no way to get out ex- 
cept by sending somebody to investigate, whereas if there was 
a provision that would require the entryman to give notice of 
his absence he would be protected from annoyance, and the 
department would also be protected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Most entrymen are honest men, and when 
they get two of their neighbors to testify as to their absence it 
is reasonably good proof. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DICKINSON). 
Wyoming has used 30 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thank the Chairman for informing me. 
All homesteaders are at all times subject to contest by their 
neighbors if they do not comply with the law, or protest if their 
proof is not in accordance with the facts. 

Now, in regard to the yearly proof. 

Our homestead theory is very different from the Ganadian 
homestead theory. We open the lands to homestead entry; the 
Canadian Government closes them to homestead entry. That is 
about what it amounts to. When lands become subject to home- 
stead entry in Canada the Government there puts its hand on 
the land, and no man thereafter can question the act of a man 
who enters under that law except the Government itself. There 
is no such thing as the private right of contest in Canada. All 
of the special agents that we have ever had have never had 1 
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r cent of the influence in compelling compliance with the 

rms of the homestead law that the right of private contest 
has had, because if a man is subject at all times to contest by 
his neighbors for any failure in carrying out the provisions of 
the law, no matter how slight the failure to comply with any 
provision of the law may be, he is constantly on his guard. His 
neighbors are there all the time. 

The special agent may be there once in two years, or once in 
a year, or once in six months; but the neighbors are there all 
the time, watching, and if his claim is of value some neighbor 
is going to get it for a friend or a relative if it is possible to do 
so. It should be understood that there are a number of pro- 
visions in the Canadian law that do not fit our law at all. They 
do not allow the right of private contest, because the private 
contestant might come in and take the Government's property 
on which the Government had loaned money. More than that, 
they prohibit a man relinquishing for a consideration, because 
if that were allowed the Government might lose the property on 
which it had loaned money. So it is apparent that many of 
these things that apply properly to the Canadian law can not 
go into our statutes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
tleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from Scuth Dakota? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I just wanted to call attention 
to the fact that under our law we invite contests, and we provide 
that the successful contestant has the preference right of enter- 
ing the land in 30 days on proof that the entryman has aban- 
doned his claim. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; and that safeguards the administra- 
tion of the homestead law. 

Now, it is suggested by the Secretary that there should be in- 
serted after the word “resided,” in lme 4 of page 2, the word 
“continuously.” That is a provision that would make the com- 
muting homesteader remain on his land every day for 14 
months, and would not allow him to be gone at all. It does not 
seem to me that we ought to adopt it; the commutation privilege 
is not worth very much anyway under present rulings. But it 
does not appear to me to be a fair provision to say in one line of 
the law that a man may prove up after 14 months’ residence, 
and in another line to say he must remain there all the time. 

; arp it is further suggested that there be inserted the fol- 
owing: 

In order to comply with the requirements of cultivation the entryman 
must during the first year after establishing residence cultivate not less 
than one-sixteenth, during the second year not less than one-eighth, and 
during the third year and each year thereafter not less than one-fourth. 

Under that any provision inserted in this statute is liable to 
interfere with the provisions in the enlarged homestead law and 
in the reclamation law with regard to cultivation. All our 
homesteads now require a certain amount of cultivation, except 
the old-fashioned 160-acre homesteads, which are scattered 
around the country. Under the law the Secretary of the Interior 
now has authority to require the cultivation of a reasonable 
area of these entries. When the Secretary appeared before our 
committee he popcorn that instead of putting so many limita- 

` tions in the statute we should leave more to the discretion of 
the department. 

Here is a line of policy with regard to which the discretion of 
the department is absolute. The Secretary can say that every 
160-acre homesteader must cultivate as much land as will show 
his good faith. I think that is the best way to leave it. We 
departed from that rule in the 320-acre homestead simply be- 
cause we were applying it to a peculiar class of land, and we 
departed from it in the reclamation homestead for the reason 
that in that case also we were applying it to peculiar conditions. 
But it is all within the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior 
as to other homesteaders. There the Secretary has full power, 
and we ought not to take that power away from him. There 
are here and there in these hills, along the sides of the moun- 
tains, and in the vicinity of settlements, places where men are 
perfectly willing to establish homes, and are glad and are 
anxious to establish homes upon lands that contain very little 
soil that is fit for cultivation. They may make a living on such 
a 160 acres of land. It would be a home to them. Men who 
spend a considerable part of their time working for their neigh- 
bors by days work may live on such lands; men who live in a 
locality where labor is required and employment is to be ob- 
tained in the vineyards and orchards may take such lands in the 
surrounding hills and mountains. There may not be more than 
a few acres of good land upon such areas. The Secretary may 
say, “You must cultivate 10 acres in New Mexico,” or “ You 
must cultivate 50 acres in Montana,” or the reverse, and he can 
do as he sees fit within reason, He can make the requirement 
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fit the condition. That is very much better in regard to entries 
on lands that are not to any considerable extent fit for cultiva- 
tion than to lay down a hard and fast rule as to the acreage. 

Mr. PRAY. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. PRAY. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
hearings, and to say, in that connection, that the Secretary 
stated that if these rulings were to be made over again the 
words “and cultivate the same” in the present law would be 
held to include the entire entry. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad the gentleman reminded me of 
that. The Secretary, in his statement before the committee, 
fully appreciated his authority, and said he could hold that in a 
given case the man had to cultivate every acre. We want to 
encourage the taking of homesteads under the old homestead 
law in many places in the hills and in the mountains adjacent 
to cultivated areas, where men can establish homes on which 
they can at least make part of a living and the rest of it by 
being employed in the locality, and the Secretary can make such 
regulations as are fair. 

Now, the next proposed amendment is, in lines 2 and 3, page 
3, insert the following: 

No entry for a homestead shall convey any right to any minerals 
within or under the land covered by the entry, and all minerals shall be 
specifically reserved to the United States in patents issued upon such 
entries; and lands whose chief value consists of the timber thereon shall 
not be subject to homestead entry. 

There are two propositions contained there. 
English idea that the King owns the mineral. 
in the dependencies of Great Britain. 

One of the very first things that our forefathers did when 
they landed on these shores was to get away from the English 
idea that the monarch owns the mineral, and they adopted an 
altogether new rule. They provided that no mineral lands could 
be entered under an agricultural entry. They must be secured 
under a mineral entry; but whether lands are secured under a 
mineral entry or an agricultural entry, after having proven to 
the satisfaction of the Government that the land was either 
mineral or agricultural, the title should go to the center of the 
earth and be a title in fee. 

Now, of course it is possible that 10, 20, or 100 years after 
a homestead entry has been made, a man might find a little 
clay or a ledge of sandstone or limestone on his land. In one 
ease in ten thousand he might possibly find oil or gas or metal- 
liferous minerals. Are the people of the country losing any- 
thing if here and there a farmer, 25 or 50 or 100 years after 
he gets the title, does find something on his land besides what 
is on the surface? Do we want to establish the old monarchicai 
principle that, no matter when the discovery may come, the 
mineral belongs to the Crown? I do not think we do. We have 
modified, and will continue to modify, our laws whenever it 
becomes necessary, in order that we may use the surface of 
mineral lands, giving limited patents reserving the mineral in 
such cases; but we must do these things as we reach them with 
reference to the particular character of mineral that we have 
in mind; because our legislation must necessarily differ in the 
character of the title conveyed and as to the rights of the 
Government to proceed to take out the mineral. We have 
allowed the so-called surface entry of coal lands, simply because 
we want the surface of those coal lands cultivated, but on most 
mineral lands the surface is not fit for cultivation. And surely 
we do not want to confuse things by allowing a man to go upon 
a gold claim and make an agricultural filing and deliberately 
separate the land into two estates. We do not want to do that, 
but under this provision we wonld be deliberately wiping out 
the distinction between agricultural and mineral lands. I 
think for this we shall require legislation allowing a separation 
of the fee in certain kinds of lands, but a general provision of 
this kind we should not have at any time, and certainly not in 
connection with this legislation. 

Mr. FERRIS. Some gentlemen are under the impression that 
the bill reported from the committee changes or modifies in 
some way the surface-entry bill that we passed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wanted the gentleman to state that that was 
not the case at all, and that this bill in no way affected that. 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill in no way affects the other bill 
that we have passed, which does allow agricultural entries on 
the surface of coal lands. 

Mr. FERRIS. And in no manner subjects any mineral land 
to entry that is not now subject to it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not at all. And, further, this is a question 
to meet, in so far as we may need to meet it, not in connection 
with a change of the homestead period, but in the consideration 
of the concrete proposition, when we shall reach it, with regard 
to any particular mineral. There is no more reason for chang- 
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ing the rule when we have a S-year period than there was 
when we had a 14-month period under the commutation law. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. There is some reason for 
domg a thing right while you are doing it, is there not? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know just what the gentleman's 
attitude is, but my view is that the American people never 
have and I do not believe they ever will assent to a general 
proposition of reserving from all patents every mineral that 
may possibly some day be found beneath the surface of the 
land. That is the English idea. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. The State of Minnesota, 
which I have the honor in part to represent, has established 
that proposition for a great many years. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is a lawyer, and so he un- 
derstands what a wide difference there is between a reserva- 
tion by a sovereign State and a reservation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which is limited in its powers. I haye no objection to 
the people of a State making any reservation they see fit. That 
is altogether a different proposition, it seems to me, and I think 
the gentleman will agree with me. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. I want to say that I do not 
think it is the same. 

Mr. MONDELL. Minnesota is doing what my State is doing 
in regard to some of her lands, but generally the American 
theory of title is that it extends from the heavens to the center 
of the earth, and it is one that should stand, and the exception 
should be an exception and not the rule; at any rate, it is a ques- 
tion so big that it has no place in a bill where we are shorten- 
ing the homestead period. Now, the last suggestion of the Sec- 
retary is: 

If after entry is made and at any time before patent is issued it be 
ascertained to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior after 
notice to the entryman and hearing according to such regulations as 
the Secretary may prescribe that the land entered or any portion thereat 
is necessary for the protection or development of any water supply, 
ir tion works, reservoir sites, water power, harbor, wharf, docks or 
landing, the Secretary may cancel so much of said entry as he may 
find necessary or appropriate for such purpose. 

There is so much involved in that suggestion that in the brief 
time I have I can not touch one side of it. We have no harbor 
fronts or land lying along streams subjected to homestead entry. 
The President has full right under the law passed last year, 
introduced by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prckerr], to make 
any water-power or other withdrawals necessary. Withdrawals 
may be made under the reclamation law for canals, ditches, or 
irrigation works. å 

A further fact is that patents issued by the Government of 
the United States specifically reserve the right of way for 
canals and ditches. Al these States recognize the right of con- 
demnation for these uses. The object of this law is to enable 
the entryman to secure patent more quickly; if we are to sub- 
ject the entryman to delay while the department searches around 
to learn if there is not some one of the enumerated reasons for 
reducing the entry or denying patent, we had better not pass this 
bill, for it would delay rather than expedite patents. 

The Secretary suggests striking out section 2. I have no ob- 
jection to it. I think the act would be the same with section 2 
out as it would if it was in the bill, because I think if this be- 
comes a law, it would apply to every homestead entry which 
has been made up to this time. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to interrupt the de- 
bate at this point to insert in the Recorp a telegram I have just 
received from my colleague, Mr. Fretps. I voted for the excise- 
tax bill yesterday, although I had a general pair with him, be- 
cause I understood that he was also for the bill. The telegram 
confirms my impression as to his attitude on the bill. It is as 
follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 19, 1912. 


Hon. Jonx W. LANGLEY, 
Care House Office Building, Washington, D. C.. 


I am for excise-tax bill. Would vote for it if there. Read this tele- 
gram into RECORD. 
í W. J. FIELDS. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest that if there 
be any opposition to the bill, might it not be well that the oppo- 
nents consume some of the time now? There has been almost 
two hours consumed by those in favor of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I 
doubt whether anybody in the House is opposed to the passage 
of a bill making more liberal the homestead laws or possibly 
limiting the time in some way to actual residence of three 
years; whether it should be three years from the time of the 
entry is another proposition. 

I want to make this suggestion to the members of the com- 
mittee, which is a practical legislative suggestion: This bill is a 
Senate bill and comes to the House with various specific amend- 
ments recommended by the Committee on Public Lands. It is 


quite evident, I think, that the bill in its present shape, even 
with the committee amendments, does not meet entirely the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, in whose department 
public lands are controlled. Whether the views of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the amendments which he has sug- 
gested are desirable to be incorporated in the bill I do not 


undertake to say. Every gentleman will recognize the prac- 
tical fact that where a bill of this character is passed by 
Congress to which fhe head of the department is very much 
opposed it is not likely under ordinary conditions to meet the 
approval of the President. 

In the shape the bill now is in, if it were amended by simply 
accepting the committee amendments, or other amendments 
which might be offered on the floor, those amendments might be 
sent to conference, but the entire bill could not be sent to con- 
ference. I wish to make this suggestion—that when the com- 
mittee has finished its work on the bill under the five-minute 
rule and put in such amendments as it desires to express the 
views of the members of this committee the gentleman in 
charge of the bill will move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the measure which has been 
amended by the committee, so that the bill will go back to the 
Senate with the one entire amendment of the whole bill, and 
thereby throw the entire bill into conference. I have no donbt 
the conferees on the part of the House and on the part of the 
Senate, working with the Secretary of the Interior, will be able 
to produce a bill which will be satisfactory both to the House, 
to the Senate, and the gentlemen who are interested in public- 
land States, and one which will meet with the approval of the 
Secretary and President. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, following the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Illinois, of course that would come up at 
the end of the consideration under the five-minute rule. The 
proposition is, as I understand it, to get the whole bill into 
conference. 

Mr. MANN. To get the whole bill into conference, so that 
you can properly change it; etherwise, under the rules, the con- 
ferees have no control over that which has been agreed upon in 
both bodies. A 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that will be a good procedure. As 
I understand the gentleman, no Member cares to stand up and 
say that he openly opposes legislation along these lines. 

Mr. MANN. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
wise to make some arrangement to close general debate and 
get to the consideration of the bill under the five-minute rule 
as soon as possible? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether any gentleman desires 
I do not think general debate would run any length of 
time. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think there are a few on this side who de- 
sire a little time, but if each person is recognized for an en- 
tire hour the result will be that we will not get through to-day. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Then let us make some agreement to close 
general debate. 

Mr. FERRIS. Can we not make an agreement to begin the 
reading of the bill under the five-minute rule at 4 o'clock? 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest that we begin to read the bill 
before that and allow liberal debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Make it 3 o'clock. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, there are six or 
eight who desire to speak on this bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. There are three or four upon this side. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that an hour is wanted upon this 
side. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want a few minutes myself. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] wants a few minutes, and, I 
think, the Speaker of the House wants a few minutes. I under- 
stand that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] desires 
20 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I was figuring upon that. Would two hours 
further of general debate be enough? 

Mr. FERRIS. I should think that would be enough. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate upon this bill be now limited to two hours more, 
one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris} and one hour to be controlled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to two hours more, 
one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Fnkis! and one hour by the gentléman from IIlinois 
[Mr. Mann]. Is there objection? [After a pnuse.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. LAFFERTY]. 
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Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, in considering a bill of this 
nature, it is proper that the same rule should be applied by the 
legislators that a court would apply in construing a bill after 
it is passed, and that is the reason for the legislation. There 
has been in the past five or six years a growing belief in this 
country that the homestead laws of the United States were too 
harsh upon the small man, upon the settler who goes out to 
take up 40 or 80 or 120 or 160 acres under the old-fashioned 
homestead law, or 320 acres under the enlarged homestead act. 
Like the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett], who ad- 
dressed the committee, I have had considerable experience with 
the public-land Jaws, and I wish to call the attention of the 
House to some of the reasons why the homestead law should be 
made more liberal. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate by the Senator from 
Idaho, Mr. Boran, and, after a thorough discussion, had thereon 
the 19th day of January, was passed without a dissenting 
vote. The bill simply refers to a couple of sections of the 
present public-land laws of the United States. It does not 
attempt to change any of the general principles or policies 
which are now sought to be injected into its consideration here 
in the House. The bill is a simple proposition. It simply cuts 
down the period of residence that must be put in prior to final 
proof from five years to three years, and it makes clear and 
specific the fact that the homesteader may be absent from his 
homestead five months out of each of those three years. Com- 
ing down to the practical question of the administration of the 
homestead laws by the Interior Department, let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that when a man makes his final proof he is 
not yet out of the woods. He does not yet have his title or 
his patent. At the present time, after making his five-year 
proof, he is then subjected to inquisitions and to hearings by 
special agents of the General Land Office, and under prevailing 
practices it takes a homesteader not 5 years to get title, but 
from 7 to 10 and 12 years to get title. 

The outrages that have been perpetrated upon your fellow 
citizens who go to the Western States from your States in the 
East, the outrages that have been perpetrated upon your own 
friends and neighbors, upon your own flesh and blood, by the 
manner in which the Interior Department has been administer- 
ing the poor man’s law, the homestead law, during the past six 
years would surprise gentlemen here if they but knew all of the 
details. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Certainly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Before the gentleman is through will he 

give some explanation as to what, in his opinion, should be 
done with regard to the classification of lands, whether or not 
they should be classified as the department stuggests, so that 
only those known as agricultural lands should be acquired 
under the homestead laws? 
Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad the gentle- 
man has asked me that question, because an amendment is going 
to be offered here when this bill is read under the five-minute 
rule which, if adopted, will do more harm than the continuation 
of the homestead law as it stands at the present time will ever 
do, with all of its hardships. There is going to be an amend- 
ment offered here providing that hereafter no man shall be 
allowed to go out and file upon a homestead if the claim con- 
tains any valuable timber, or if it is chiefly valuable for timber 
in the eyes of the special agent of the Interior Department who 
investigates it. Let me call attention to a few practical things. 
There are no public lands subject to homestead entry in the 
United States except for one reason, and that one reason is that 
nobody will go out and take them. Some men seem to have the 
idea that if we pass this bill to-day, cutting down the period of 
residence to three years, that people with corrupt intent will go 
out and acquire title to a 160-acre fertile farm, having upon it 
a Jarge eight-room house and a red barn, simply by living there 
seven months each year for three years—a piece of land worth, 
perhaps, $10,000, or something of that kind. 

Gentlemen, use your common sense for only a second. If 
there were any valuable public lands remaining subject to home- 
stead entry, why does not John Smith or Bill Jones or Harry 
Brown or any other citizen go out and file upon them? Do not 
forget that the only lands remaining subject to homestead entry 
in the United States are lands that have been culled over and 
passed by as worthless, practically, for the past 50 years, since 
the homestead law was originally enacted. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand the main purpose of the bill now 
before the House, with the amendments, is to reduce the period 
of residence from five years to three years and to give the 
homesteader some latitude as to absence; otherwise the general 
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laws upon the public lands are not affected or intended to be 


affected by this bill, but this bill is solely to give the home- 
steader a chance to build his home upon the Government land. 
Is that the gentleman's understanding? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, this bill does not change 
any of the public land laws in any way, except that it reduces 
the period of residence required prior to final proof from five 
years to three years and gives the entryman the right to be 
absent five months out of each one of those three years. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the Canadian land 
laws are much more liberal than ours. The Canadian Kome- 
stead law upon this subject reads as follows: 

Sec, 16. en ag nag ne for a homestead shall, except as hereinafter 
otherwise provided, be required, before the issue of letters patent there- 
for, to have held the homestead for his own exclusive use and benefit 
for three years from the date of entry, to have resided thereon at least 
six months in each of the three years from the date of entry or the date 
of commencement of residence, to have erected a habitable house 
thereon, to have cultivated such an area of land in each year upon the 
homestead as is satisfactory to the minister, and to be a British subject. 

Now, I want to call to the attention of the House a very 
beautiful prospectus, lithographed in colors, that is sent out 
under the official frank of the Canadian Government by the 
minister of the interior. I received the copy I hold in my hand 
only two days ago under the official frank of the Dominion. It 
shows on the front page a picture of a farmer going out to his 
daily work, and on the first inside page the Canadian Govern- 
ment has inserted this boastful statement: 

During the year 1910 there were 48,250 homestead entries, as com- 
pared with 37,061 in 1909, or over 30 per cent increase. Fourteen 
thousand seven hundred and four were made by former residents of the 
United States. 

Simultaneous with the issuance of that statement by the Cana- 
dian Government we have an official report issued by our own 
Secretary of the Interior showing that the homestead entries of 
the United States, instead of increasing 334 per cent, decreased 
333 per cent during the past 12 months. Now, our Publie Lands 
Committee considered this bill. They said perhaps there will be 
opposition to a three-year homestead bill with six months leave 
of absence. They said we had better cut it down to five months. 
I want to say to this House that I shall offer an amendment to 
put it back to six months, the way it came from the Senate, and 
that is the way it should be passed through this body. I have no 
objection to the amendment asked for by the Secretary of the 
Interior that these entrymen be permitted to be absent each 
year under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, but I do object to his proposition that they be permitted 
to be absent only four months. 

You must remember that a man can not file upon a home- 
stead on the outskirts of any city. He must go into the wilder- 
ness and file upon a homestead. It takes him two weeks to get 
ready to go there. It takes him two weeks to get back to some 
point where he can work upon a salary, so that four months’ 
leave of absence each year, as recommended by Secretary 
Fisher, would really only mean three months, and the five 
months’ leave of absence recommended by the committee would 
Therefore when the bill is read for 
amendment I shall ask the House to increase the period that 
the entryman may be allowed to be absent from his claim to six 
months, the same terms given by the Canadian Government, the 
same provision that was in the bill when it came from the Sen- 
ate, and the same way that the homestead law was construed 
during the time that the great West was brought up to its pres- 
ent standard of development. Now, while we have in Oregon 
17,000,000 acres of public land subject to homestead entry, more 
than one-fourth of that great State, yet no one goes to file on 
the lands, because they are sagebrush lands or very rough, hill- 
side lands, and the average American citizen is not willing to 
say he will file upon a quarter section of these lands and spend 
his time, labor, and energy for five years, and then be held up 
by the detective division of the Interior Department for five 
years more before he shall receive his patent. Those are the 
conditions under which homesteaders have been driven from the 
public domain of the United States and driven into the Domin- 
ion of Canada during the past six years. Sixty-nine years ago 
the inhabitants of the Territory of Oregon, made up at that 
time of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and parts of Montana and 
Wyoming, held a meeting at Champooeg when the right to gov- 
ern that Territory was disputed between Great Britain and the 
United States. They held this meeting at Champooeg to de- 


termine whether or not they would organize and give their 
allegiance to the Union Jack or to the Stars and Stripes. A 
few settlers who had gone across there from Missouri and other 
Middle or Eastern States were pitted against the French and 
the Hudson Bay Co. 

The meeting was held in an open field in the Willamette 
Old Joe Meek, a man who was born in Virginia, who 
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lived a few years in Missouri, and then went to Oregon, was 
the leader in that open convention for the United States. A 
motion was made to organize a civil government of Oregon 
Territory under the jurisdiction of the United States and by the 
chairman of that meeting, who had been selected by the Hud- 
son Bay Co. was declared lost. Old Joe Meek stepped off to 
one side and called upon every man who favored the United 
States to come with him. He demanded a division, and upon 
that vote there were 52 for the United States and 50 for Can- 
ada. [Applause.] I want to ask you gentlemen to conjecture 
what that vote probably would have been had the pioneers of 
that day been treated as the settlers have the past few years. 

In 1878 the first appropriation was made for special agents. 
It was only $12,500. It has increased year after year as the 
public lands grew less, until year before last Congress appro- 
priated $1,000,000 for special agents to harass the poor home- 
steaders upon the public domain. This year they are going to 
ask for $750,000, or, in other words, as the public lands have 
decreased in amount the appropriation for these young men to 
go out there and ride around in Pullman cars, smoke good 
cigars, and throw their feet on mahogany desks in the Federal 
buildings of those western cities, in order to annoy homestead- 
ers, has increased proportidnately. 

Now, these special agents have been sent out there for a 
specific purpose. A great many of them have been selected 

.from graduating law classes of the East. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman wish to have the House 
understand that it is the business of the Department of the 
Interior to send men out for the specific purpose of canceling 
homesteads? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I say it is the predominating idea that 
every special agent has when he leaves Washington, and he 
gets it from the General Land Office. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman stated that is what they went 
for. I understood that they went there to investigate condi- 
tions and 7 

Mr. LAFFERTY. And they try to find from the conditions 
that the homestead ought to be canceled. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman understand that the 
Secretary of the Interior sent these men for that purpose? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that is an unfair statement, and I do 
not think it ought to go unchallenged. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I am glad the gentleman has challenged 
the statement, for I know whereof I speak. I was appointed 
an agent of the General Land Office myself on the Ist day of 
January, 1905. I was prosecuting attorney in the State of 
Missouri. I came to Washington, and the chief of the special- 
agent division told me he wanted me to go to Oregon and in- 
vestigate homestead entries in certain areas. He said they 
were reeking with fraud, and he put me down with several 
clerks of the special-agent division for instructions, and I got 
the idea that nine out of ten of these homesteads were crooked 
and fraudulent and that the holders ought to have their entries 
canceled, and I went to Oregon imbued with that idea. When 
I arrived in that State, on the Ist of March, 1905, and went 
out into the interior and saw gaunt men with ragged clothing 
and children that were half fed upon homesteads, where they 
were being held up and harassed, I sent in a report, which is 
now on file in the Interior Department, saying it was not the 
160-acre man that was defrauding the Government, but that it 
was the timber corporations, scrip people, and railroad land- 
grant companies. I said then that more liberal laws should be 
passed. 

I say that these special agents should be replaced—these 
young college boys—with grizzly old surveyors and pioneers, 
who should be employed as Government agents and stationed at 
the land offices of the West to meet the homesteader from In- 
diana, from Illinois, and from other States when they get off 
the train, take them out and show them where they can file 
upon a homestead, aid them in every way in acquiring a home, 
and not have this great and magnificent Government, composed 
of 92,000,000 of people, the richest country in the world, that 
owes its greatness to the pioneer spirit of its people, stand up 
here through its Representatives and say we are afraid our 
homesteaders are going to perpetrate some great fraud on the 
Government. 

During six years of practice in Oregon I have not found a 
single case where a homesteader has been prosecuted on the 
ground that he took his entry for the benefit of somebody else. 
The complaint of these special agents always is that he did not 
cultivate enough ground to suit them, or his house was not as 
palatial as they thought it ought to be. 


Here is the difference over in Canada. They give in this 


document practical instructions. Listen to this just a minute. 
I want to conclude with the reading of it. Here is this pros- 
pectus sent out by the Canadian Government, and our detective 


department of the Land Office would do well if it would spend 


some of its time getting up a similar document to send out 
telling these poor people what to do: 

“The man who has less than $300: This man had better work 
for wages for the first year. He can either hire out to estab- 
lished farmers or find employment on railway construction 
work. During the year opportunity may open up for him to take 
up his free grant or make the first payment on a quarter section 
that he would like to purchase.” 

And they tell the man who has $600 what to do in this 
language: 

“The man who has $600: Get hold of your 160-acre free 
homestead at once, build your shack, and proceed with your 
homestead duties. During the six months that you are free to 
absent yourself from your homestead hire out to some success- 
ful farmer and get enough to tide you over the other half of the 
year which you must spend in residence upon the land. When 
you have put in six months’ residence during each of three 
years, and have complied with the improvement conditions re- 
quired by the land act, you become the absolute owner of the 
homestead.” 

Now, if those terms were offered in the United States we 
would have no trouble. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. FERGUSSON]. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what I 
shall say on this bill will be from the standpoint of New Mexico, 
with whose conditions I am perfectly familiar. 

We have a State which is enormous in extent, and which, as 
one gentleman remarked of the West generally, has had its 
public lands culled over for more than 50 years. What is left 
is practically arid lands. We are upon the great plateau of the 


‘Rocky Mountains. The land laws applicable to States for which 


they were originally enacted, like Iowa, and which have brought 
those States to such a high plane of civilization, the lands dis- 
tributed into homes for the multitudes, with its wonderful pro- 
duction of all the products of the soil, have made those States 
especially fortunate—the Middle West, the wonder of the world. 

We must not be understood in advocating a modification of 
the homestead laws as applied to the arid States of the West 
as making an assault upon the wisdom and success of the home- 
stead laws as operating in the past. Those laws were made by 
statesmen of great ability who could foresee what the laws 
would do, and we have the proof before our eyes of what they 
were intended to do in the happy homes with which those States 
are dotted. 

But such lands are now exhausted. The great wave of immi- 
gration after settling the Atlantic coast has with steady progress 
covered the whole of the great Middle West, and is now reach- 
ing out into the arid sections, into what was known, when we 
studied geography as schoolboys, as the Great American Desert, 
and they find conditions absolutely different from what they 
were in these States, which have been so successfully settled 
under the homestead laws as they were. 

This great tide of immigration has overflowed the Southwest 
as well as the Northwest, has filled up Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Texas. It has lately penetrated in full force east- 
ern New Mexico, and we who have lived long in that State 
know that the conditions are so radically different that the 
original homestead laws are no longer applicable, as the people 
of my Territory that then was and State that now is have 
found out by bitter experience. 

Instead of grudging to us—if any of you feel like opposing 
the slight changes in the homestead law proposed in this bill— 
instead of grudging to us these slight changes, you gentlemen 
of the Congress which have the destinies of this whole Govern- 
ment in your hands, ought to ald us, ought to inform yourselves 
fully of the conditions as they are and as we know them. 

Do not think this movement is in the interest of speculators 
or solely for the benefit of the arid States. The great conges- 
tion in the cities and in the manufacturing regions of the East 
and the great Middle West, the longing of many of those who 
are having such a bitter struggle for existence to acquire homes 
in the far West, where alone Government lands are yet to be 
found; also the descendants of the first pioneers who settled 
up the great States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the great 
Middle West generally—all these citizens of the Republic have 
their eyes upon the West; and it is in their interest rather than 
in the interest of those who have already, under great difficul- 
ties, tried to settle up the arid States. It is for the overpopu- 


iated Eastern and Middle Western States and for the benefit 
of those who long for homes of their own, and the independence 
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that goes with homes, that we beg you to believe us when we 
tell you that the changes of the rigors of the homestead law 
are in the interest of the whole country and not of any one 
section. 

Another thing, the immigration to Canada, where it is so easy, 
under their homestead laws, to acquire lands, has lately been 
profiting every year in greater and greater proportion at the 
expense of the arid West; and this, not because our lands are 
less fertile, but because the rigorous application of the old 
homestead law to the different conditions in the arid West have 
bitterly discouraged these pioneers that have penetrated our 
borders, and you must be warned, in your disposition to be con- 
servative and adhere to the old forms and prevent fancied spec- 
ulation in public lands, not to let such considerations as these 
make you divert the great tide of immigration that is longing 
to overflow the arid West, of which New Mexico is the center 
and a typical State, and divert that tide to a foreign country. Is 
it not a shame that cifizens who desire homes under their own 
flag must go to British Dominions in Canada to find what our 
own laws deny them? > 

You ought also to be assured that while once in a while a 
man tries to take up a homestead with other intention than to 
make his own home on it, yet such a case is the exception. The 
vast majority honestly intend to make their homes on the land 
they take. 

I do not care to go into the details of the small changes made 
in the homestead law, but will leave that to the more experi- 
enced members of the committee and of this Congress. The fact 
is that I consider any precaution that may be necessary to 


assure that these lands shall be taken up only for homes as not 
the vital question here. It is that the Members from the East- 


ern States and the Middle West, who are not acquainted with 
our conditions in the farther Western States, like New Mexico, 
should inform themselves and see what we assure you is known 
to be true from experience, that to refuse to modify the rigors 
of the homestead law will be absolutely to deny to these States 
the great good fortune that has come to the States farther east, 
in allowing them to be filled up with that class of citizenship, 
the highest in the world, where each one owns a home. 

The present bill makes practically only two changes from 
the old homestead law—first, to reduce the time of occupation 
and use, before patent can issue, from five to three years, and, 
second, to allow in each year a liberal absence from the land. 
Three years is ample to show good faith, especially when it is 
remembered that a settler on the arid plains of the West has 
not only to clear his land and plow it and fence it and build 
his houses, as settlers had to do in other States, but, in addi- 
tion, he has to brave the terrors of very little rain, compara- 
tively, at the best, and sometimes of a drought extending for 
an unbroken period of a year or more. The prospect of having 
to endure these hazards for five years tends to deter the stout- 
est heart. Many who have exhaustively tried it have had to 
len ve, because, without the extension of credit and title on which 
to borrow to help him in times of drought, many thousands 
who have actually tried have forfeited their fences and their 
houses and their labor expended in cultivation simply because 
they could not win. Three years holds out hope a little nearer 
and a little brighter, and, coupled with that, the prospect 
that if a drought strikes him he can leave the land, either to go 
back to the States and work for money with which to try again 
the next year or get work in the neighborhood, in the cities 
or on the railroads or irrigated sections near his entry. 

I do not see how anyone can excuse himself for not support- 
ing at least these changes. They are not nearly what we 
need, but they are a start and a considerable step in the right 
direction. These changes will not enable us to fully settie up 
New Mexico as rapidly as the on-coming tide of immigration 
would settle it up under more favorable conditions, but they 
will help. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Mexico 
yield to the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Would not a modification of 
the existing law benefit many people who do not reside at the 

t time in the public-land States, people who are living in 
the States further east, who are seeking homes? : 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Unquestionably. I was just coming to 
that point. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I was going to say that that is quite true of my State, of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There are inquiries for public 
lands from all over the United States, and therefore this is a 


question which the Members generally are interested in the 
same as Members who come from these Western States. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Yes. I am obliged to the gentleman for 
the suggestion. We have an immigration bureau in New 
Mexico, which receives letters and inquiries coming from all 
over the United States—from as far east as the Atlantic coast, 
from the congested sections in the manufacturing districts in 
the Bast, as well as those westwardly and throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley. You would be astonished at the number of people 
whe are inquiring as to the possibility of getting homes in New 
Mexico, what the land laws are, how dry farming is succeeding, 
and so on. 

Now, there are other points in which this law should be 
amended, which other changes, when the powerful Congress- 
men from the States farther east come to know them as we 
know them, will be certainly in behalf of honest homestenders 
and not in the interest of speculators and the great corpora- 
tions. The great cattle ranges and sheep ranges of New Mexico 
of former times are being cut up and in a measure distributed 
by the inroad of the homesteaders. It was but a few years 
back that eastern New Mexico, almost a third of it in area, 
similar in character to the great plains of Oklahoma and 
western Texas, was the sole and uhdisturbed domain of cattle 
and sheep. 

I know one city on the eastern plains of New Mexico which 
six years ago had no being, yet is now a prosperons city of over 
5,000 people, and the landscape in every direction dotted with 
farm houses of the homesteaders. Many of these, unfortunately, 
have been lost to the original entrymen because of drought and 
the rigors of the homestead laws of which we are complaining. 

In this eastern section the tide of immigration, the forefront 
of it impelled forward by the thousands behind them, try dry 
farming, or scientific farming, more properly called. The prin- 
ciple of this system is intense cultivation: First, to make a 
pan or bottom below the cultivated soil that would tend to hold 
the moisture from sinking too deep; and, secondly, to so con- 
tinuously cultivate the plowed soil as to make it like dust to 
prevent evaporation and hoid the little moisture that does 
fall around the roots of the plants. This takes many times as 
much labor as to raise a crop where there is ample rainfall, 
and when the crops fail for lack of any rain at all the settler 
should have time allowed him from continuous residence to 
make a living for that year somewhere else. 

I have stated that the homestead laws would vastly facilitate 
the settlement of the arid west and fill it with prosperous and 
happy citizens the more quickly if further liberalization of the 
homestead laws be enacted by Congress. I believe that the 
homesteads in New Mexico ought to be made as large as 640 
acres, because what the settler could not reduce to actual culti- 
vation for crops he could use for his private fenced pasturage. 
That would help him conquer the rigors of his situation and 
make himself a home. 

I also believe that the requirement in the enlarged-homestead 
law of 80 acres’ cultivation each year is absolutely prohibitive 
of acquiring a title to a settler. I believe that the acreage of 
cultivation should be almost nominal; certainly not more than 
would be necessary to show good faith. I believe, also, that the 
law permitting a homesteader who took 160 acres under the old 
law should allow him to take an additional 160 acres under 
the enlarged-homestead act elsewhere than contiguous to his 
first entry. In fact, this requirement of making his second 160 
acres contiguous to his first is unequal in its operation and 
therefore unjust, because many a homesteader can find no pub- 
lle land contiguous to his first entry, and he is barred entirely 
as the law now stands. 

My experience of almost 30 years in New Mexico makes me 
feel that liberalizing the homestead law in the direction pro- 
posed in this bill and in the direction of the suggestions that 
I have made will cause New Mexico to become, in a period of 
time so short as will be surprising to those who still think of 
that section as the “ Great American Desert,” one of the great 
States of this Union—great not only as a mining, grazing, lum- 
ber and coal producing State, but also great as an agricultural 
State. 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri. [Mr. Rupry]. 

‘Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to discuss 
this measure at length. I would not discuss it at all, except for 
the fact that I am a member of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and that my sympathies are with this sort of legislation. 

In my State there are less than 2,000 acres of public lands. 
Our people are interested in this sort of legislation only because 
they are interested in the general upbuilding of the entire 


country. 
This bill has been introduced, and we are seeking to pass it 
for the purpose of giving to the homeseeker a better opportunity 
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to win for himself a home, and to win it with the least possible 
hardship. It is a bill which, in my opinion, has a great deal of 
merit, and will be welcomed by the poor men living all over this 
land who are desirous of going out into the western country and 
locating homes for themselyes. 

When the boy comes into the world he comes into his home. 
As he grows to manhood the first thing he thinks about, the 
thing that interests him most, is that he wants at some future 
time to have for himself a home. After he has grown to ma- 
turity and made for himself a home, after he has reached old 
age and is ready to pass out of this world, the last thought 
which comes to his mind is expressed in the hope that he may 
be carried safely to his eternal home beyond the skies. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I say to you, my friends, we are here to-day legislating for 
the man who is seeking a home for himself and his family. We 
are told that he can go across the border line into Canada and 
there receive far better treatment than he receives here upon 
his own native soil. I sincerely hope that we may change those 
conditions; that we may make it so that the man who is anx- 
ious to secure for himself a home may go out from Missouri, 
from Illinois, or from any other State in this Union, settle upon 
a little piece of land, perfect his title by complying with the 
law, and know when he goes there that he will get that home 
within the short period of three years. 

It is very important that the homeseeker should know exactly 
when his one great aim is to be consummated. He wants to 
know that within a short time, say, three years, he will be able 
to receive his patent from the Government, and that when he 
has had it recorded he can take it home, give it to his wife 
and family, and show to them his title to that little farm that 
they themselyes may say, “Now we have a home of our 
own.” 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Is the gentleman aware that it now re- 
quires at least six months for a patent to be issued after the 
final proof is made? 

Mr. RUBEY. I am aware of that fact, and I am aware of 
the further fact that under the present laws; and the conditions 
under which they are administered, when a man makes his 
entry he has no idea when he will get title to that land. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, on last Wednesday I op- 
posed the bill then under consideration, which had been re- 
ported to this House by the same committee which has submit- 
ted a report on the bill now under consideration. I opposed 
that measure because I am not in favor of any perpetual fran- 
chise grant. I opposed it, teo, for the further reason that it 
seemed to strike at our established policy of conservation. 

Conservation, homesteading, and all such questions create 
substantially the only sectional issue known to-day in this 
country. The viewpoint is determined entirely by one’s local 
perspective. If we in the Mast—and I call the Middle West the 
East, because with respect to these questions we are doubtless 
dominated by the eastern idea—if we had one-third of the area 
of the State of Ohio set apart as Federal reserves, we might 
then be disposed to see the propriety of the viewpoint of the 
Members from the great western land States. If, on the other 
hand, you gentlemen of the West lived in the East or the Middle 
States and saw how the great natural resources of the country 
had been wasted, then you might appreciate at least the sin- 
cerity of our position. Now, since this difference in view does 
in some degree create more or less of a sectional issue or ques- 
tion, I believe we should approach this measure with a good 
deal of moderation and with a disposition at least to recognize 
the other fellow's viewpoint. 

And while, as already stated, I opposed the bill under con- 
sideration last Wednesday, I am just as earnest now in ad- 
vocacy of the passage of this bill as I was in opposition to the 
one of a week ago, for the reason that the bill now under con- 
sideration has a broader significance. It has to do with the 
vital interests of every community in the land. It touches the 
element of food supply. It comes to individuals in practically 
every community, because, after all, the great western country 
attracts many of our people from the Middle West. Their as- 
pirations are centered in the homestead projects. 

Let us see what this general situation is in so far, at least, 
as it presents itself to a Member of Congress east of the Mis- 
sissippi. We have many requests for information about public 
lands coming from different classes of people. We find a man, 
perchance, who has been working for a long time in the shop. 
He has been able to make a bare living. He sees the absolute 
hopelessness of any ambition in the matter of acquiring for him- 


self a future competency. Perhaps his children have gone 
through school, and, their education being complete, he sees in 
the West an opportunity to gain a home for himself and his 


wife. Then we have, perhaps, a widow with several children. 
She desires to have them brought up free from the temptations 
of the larger cities, and she is attracted to go out West and 
bring her own up closer to the soil. 

We have applications from men suffering from ill health, who 
desire the best panacea and the cheapest remedy—that afforded 
by nature. Such a man, perchance, is attracted to the West. 
Then we have a newly wedded pair, whose hopes and plans 
carry them out into that great western country. It is essen- 
tially the outdoor period, and this tendency is a hopeful sign 
of the future. 

This, I think, practically comprehends the whole situation, 
and I see nothing in this phase of our present-day life to sug- 
gest any conspiracy against the Government. I see nothing 
which justifies a belief on the part of any person that many 
of these homesteaders are not inspired by the home-creating 
instinct. It should inspire the reverse of governmental distrust. 
The law which this bill seeks to revise or amend is 50 or more 
years old. We have it from eminent authorities, from ex- 
President Roosevelt's commission, from the Secretary of the 
Interior, from Mr. Pinchot himself—and I yield to no man in 
this House in the estimate which I place upon his unmeasured 
services for good—in fact, every person competent to know con- 
cedes the propriety of the old homestead laws being revised. 

It has been shown here many times to-day, and with more 
force and accuracy than I can state it, that 130,000 Americans, 
approximately, have gone across the line into Canada within 
a year. 

Now, let us analyze that just one moment. None of us will 
concede that they look with favor, in the first instance, upon 
surrendering their citizenship here and becoming subjects of 
the King of England. We know that is not the impulse which 
inspires these people to go there. We know that the advantages 
of climate are not the ruling consideration, but we find, as a 
matter of truth, that they are going there because the goy- 
ernmental concessions are greater, the laws more liberal. 

The man who takes up a homestead in the western country 
goes there to acquire the very thing which he has not got, and 
that is material means and resources. He goes on this arid or 
semiarid land, builds, perhaps, in the first instance a shack. 
He buys a cow and a pig or two, and time goes on when he must 
add to the physical equipment of his farm. His energies and 
the best endeavors of his mind and of his hands have been 
placed in this little domain which ought to be his own, but 
the Government retains a string to it. 

The time comes when he seeks to borrow money on the sub- 
stance that he has added to that homestead. Then he is con- 
fronted with a singular circumstance. He finds that the assets 
he has worked out by his own efforts are not accepted as suf- 
ficient collateral at the bank. The bank says, “ The Government 
does not trust you, the Government does not see fit to give you 
this land, why should the bank trust you?” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to close with this one thought: 
When Bismarck came into control of the destinies of the great 
German Empire he found that the thing militating most against 
the best interests of that country was the flood of migration 
from Germany. He sought to stem it, and he did so. How did 
he do it? He humanized the laws. We say now that we should 
equalize the land laws. I say to-my colleagues that we should 
humanize the homestead laws. We are making this mistake in 
our legislation; we are dealing with things in the abstract; we 
are absorbed with matters impersonal; whereas we should bring 
our legislation down closer to the human unit, down closer to 
the activities of individuals and communities. We have, per- 
chance, at times flown in legislative airships very far above the 
man working out his salvation in the soil. I earnestly hope that 
this bill will pass. I think it should be amended, however, and 
all utilities, or substantially all the utilities, except the agricul- 
ture, reserved by the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in connection with the population of the United 
States during recent years has been the exodus of a considerable 
number of our people to the Dominion of Canada. 

These people have migrated from all sections of the country, 
but more especially from the north Central States. This mat- 
ter has been referred to over and oyer again by Members of 
Congress. 

It has been the subject of attention of our magazines and 
newspapers. It has attracted the attention of the committees 
having to do with legislation in which Congress is interested. 
Last year more than 130,000 of our people went to Canada and 


.the year before an almost equally large number. 
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I have not the slightest doubt—in fact, I am absolutely satis- 
fied—that the difference between the land laws here and the 
land laws there constitutes the cause for this migration, and 
that vast numbers of our people go to the Dominion of Canada 
because they believe that they will better their conditions by the 
acquisition of agricultural lands. 

I realize the great pride that the citizens of the United States 
take in their citizenship. I realize that no one goes to Canada 
or to any other country who does not do so with a feeling that 
a sacrifice has been made by him in the surrendering of all 
that our country means and that for which the Stars and Stripes 
stands. 

Admitting that the best lands within the United States have 
been taken and are now occupied as the homes of many people, 
we are asking the thousands of people who are anxious to 
obtain homes under the various land laws to accept harder con- 
ditions and more severe restrictions than is asked by the Do- 
minion Government. 

How strong must be the influences that draw people from 
the United States to Canada from the standpoint of the build- 
ing up of a home when they are required to lay aside American 

, citizenship, and how strongly does this suggest that inequalities 
of opportunities under the public-land laws must be greatly in 
favor of settlers in the Dominion of Canada than in the United 
States, else this would not occur. 

WISDOM OF HOMESTEAD LAW. 

Prior to some 10 or 12 years ago it was the policy of our 
Government to encourage the acquisition of public lands by 
private individuals under the various land laws. It was re- 
garded that the United States could well afford to part with 
its public lands with the minimum of cost to the settlers, pro- 
viding they would be used as the basis for home making, and 
that as a recompense our country would receive the benefits 
of a wider citizenship made up of prosperous people with 
taxable property. : : 

How great the wisdom of those who enacted the homestead 
law 50 years ago and the officers of our Government who ad- 
ministered it may be evidenced by the prosperous stretch of 
country extending from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific 
Ocean; by the lines of railroad that have been construeted; by 
the cities that have been built and by the millions of homes 
that have been established in that Iand that was looked upon 
as the Great American Desert when our fathers attended school 
b studied that part of the geography that told of the great 
West. 

OVERZEAL IN CONSTRUCTION OF LAW. 

Some 10 or 12 years ago this policy was modified. It was 

-modified, not by the repeal of the homestead law, but by the 
reading into the law of meanings and constructions that prior 
to that time had not been regarded as being comprised within 
the statutes and contrary to the decisions that had been fol- 
lowed for many years by the department having in charge the 
administration of the law. 

It is probably true that during some periods of the applica- 
tion of the homestead law it was administered in too lax a man- 
ner. It is undoubtedly true that some abuses had arisen, 
largely on account of the administration of the law, and it is 
true that other land-law abuses crept in, to which the atten- 
tion of the country was directed a few years ago. But admit- 
ting that all this is correct, it does not suggest that in the ap- 
plication of the land laws they stand upon any different plane 
whatever from the application of the laws touching our rey- 
enues, touching our immigration, touching all the various lines 
of activities with which States or the United States has to do. 

In attempting to correct the abuses under the revenue laws 
we have not stopped the importation of goods from foreign 
countries, though we have been outraged at the disclosures that 
have been made in the administration of the laws in New York 
City. We have not abolished the policy of collecting internal 
revenues, though we have been ashamed of the numerous in- 
stances where the Jaw has been flagrantly violated. 

We have seen people enter our country from foreign lands who 
could in no way measure up to the requirement of those per- 
mitted to enter or against whose entrance there was a distinct 
prohibition, and yet we have not closed our doors to the en- 
trance to the United States upon the part of the desirable peo- 
ple from other lands. Yet when it comes to correcting the 
abuses in the administration of the land laws of the United 
States we have not only riveted the attention of the country 
upon the particular wrongs that have been committed, but in 
the execution of the Jaw we haye swung to such an extreme 
that the law itself has become a burden upon those who would 
seek to avail themselves of its provisions. 

HARDSHIP UPON HOME BUILDER. 


Year after year 20 per cent and more of the persons entering 
lands within the United States have failed to complete their 


proofs because the requirements of the law were too hard and 
they could not meet them. Thousands of others have been com- 
pelled to spend of their means, money that they should have 
used in developing and improving their lands, in trying to estab- 
lish before the land offices that they had done the best they 
could under the circumstances and that the charges that were 
made against them were not founded upon fact. 

Last year the report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office shows that not less than 16,000 cases that were investi- 
gated by the department were finally passed to patent because 
the charges that were inquired into could not be sustained. 

I do not propose to go at length into the question of adminis- 
tration of these laws, which undoubtedly has been in large part 
in response to the public sentiment of the East, but I do sug- 
gest that the unequal competition between the United States 
and Canada on account of the administration of the land laws 
is the largest factor that is responsible for the hundreds of 
thousands of people migrating from the United States into the 
great country to the north of us. 

More than that, the Dominion of Canada is offering every 
encouragement to build up its population by drawing from us 
the high-class citizenship that should remain a part of us. 

Instead of there being a call to-day for more rigid provi- 
sions being added to our land laws and more rigid interpreta- 
tion of the laws as they now exist, every reason that is 
worthy of consideration suggests greater consideration in their 
applieation and more reasonable discrimination in their ad- 
ministration, to the end that they may better satisfy the con- 
ditions of to-day. 

THE WEST STANDS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT. 

The West is as intense against illegality under the land laws 
as is the East. It would be unfair to say that the citizenship 
of New York stands for violation of the customs laws, that 
were recently disclosed in the sugar scandal, and it is just as 
unfair to assume that the West stands for eriminal practices 
in the administration of the land laws, just because the lands 
of the East have passed into private ownership and the land 
laws have application to the Western States. 

Those of us who are urging the modification of the home- 
stead law in order that more reasonable terms may be given to 
the homesteader are as earnest in the protection of our lands 
against their acquisition by fraud as can be any of our brethren 
in the East. 

I am not here to defend the wrongdoer, whether he be dealing 
in public lands or in any other business, and I will go as far 
as any Member of this House looking to the protection of our 
public domain against those who would perpetrate frands upon 
our Government, but I do plead for the honest settler who in 
good faith, amid stern and severe surroundings, is trying to 
establish a home for himself and family. 

CONDITIONS, OLD AND NEW. 

Our best lands are gone. They are in the hands of private 
individuals, and whatever lands remain are part of the public 
lands, because they are not so good, by reason of soil, the rugged 
character of the land, or the necessity for expensive means of 
subduing them and making them available for agriculture, 

It can not be urged that because the settlers upon lands 20 
years ago found it to their interest to reside upon the lands 
constantly or most of the time that this provision shall be arbi- 
trarily enforced upon them to-day. Conditions now are vastly 
different. Let me illustrate. The very reason that makes it 
necessary to-day for our Government to provide some system by 
which reclamation can be carried on in a comprehensive man- 


ner as under the general reclamation law and the Carey Act, 


that was passed by Congress even before the reclamation act 
was passed, suggests the difference in conditions. The necessity 
for these laws arises from the fact that the smaller irrigation 
projects have been completed. 

No longer can one settler take up a homestead or a desert- 
land claim or a timber culture upon the banks of a stream 
and by his own means or by joining with a half dozen neigh- 
bors construct an irrigation system and reclaim the land. 

Lands thus favorably located are no longer generally avail- 
able, and even in places where apparently desirable lands exist 
water can not be applied excepting by the construction of res- 
ervoirs and ditehes and reclamation works, at a cost, may be, 
of hundreds of thousands or millions of dollars. 

A single dam may cost a million or two million dollars, a 
reseryoir may cost another sum equally as great, and the canals 
and laterals to complete the system not less in amount. 

The eanals and laterals of a single system in my State which 
has been completed under the provisions of the Carey Act, if 
added end to end would form a waterway stretching from New 
York City to Chicago. 

Let me make another illustration. In the northern part of 
the State that I have the honor to represent a condition exists 
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that is similar to the condition that exists in many areas in 
the West. Much of the land that was taken as homesteads 
prior to 10 or 15 years ago was land such as is now included 
within reserves and was covered with timber of various degrees 
of valve. 

At that time this timber had little market value. The high- 
est and chief use of the lands did not exist on account of the 
timber, but on account of the possibility of the lands for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

At that time the settlers on such lands found it far more sat- 
{sfactory to live upon their homesteads than now, because of 
the administration of the laws and the conditions that existed 
at that time. 

In the winter the settler had no hesitancy in cutting timber 
from his land to be made into lumber or to be worked up into wood, 
and by that means obtaining a small amount of money, which, 
in the language of the West, constituted his “ wherewithall” 
for the bread and the clothing for himself and his family. 

If he did not make this use of his timber, he made a less 
worthy use of it by drawing the felled trees up to each other 
and burning them so as to clear the land. To-day whatever 
growth may be upon the land can be of no particular assistance 
to the homesteader for two reasons: 

In the first place, there is searcely any land available for 
entry that contains timber; and if there were, it would be held 
to be not in harmony with the homestead law if the settler used 
the timber other than for his personal use. 

Twenty years ago the homesteader and his family desired to 
live upon the land all the time, and there was constantly a 
small source of revenue from the land itself, even during the 
process of clearing it. 

Again, vast areas were splendid rolling prairie lands covered 
with grass that furnished nourishment for cattle and horses 
during the summer and which even was put up as hay for the 
wintertime. 

The process of cultivating the land could take its time and 
the vast area of range was available for public use, while the 
home and the inclosure of the homestead could be used for the 
nucleus of food supply for the stock of the homesteader and 
the place where his domestic animals could be fed during the 
winter season, 

In fact, whether upon land that was covered with timber, but 
available for agriculture or upon land that was prairie in ebar- 
acter, it was not a difficult thing for the homesteader to live 
upon the land almost 12 menths in every year, and this he de- 
sired to do. 

Or if the entryman desired to go away from the land for a 
few days or a few months to work in the harvest field in the 
summer time or in the lumbering camp in the wintertime, noth- 
ing was thought of this absence, but so long as his main pur- 
pose consisted in applying that which he was making for the 
building up of his home, he was regarded as complying with the 
Taw in the spirit in which it was written. 

The result of this policy was welbeleared and highly im- 
proved farms, and in all the West the most of the land aren is 
owned, not by large landholders, but by the small home builder 
whose residence is on his land and whose worldly possessions 
are there. 

After all, this constitutes a tolerably good test of a land-law 
system. No matter what may be said of our timber laws or of 
our coal laws, no one can suecessfully contend against the gen- 
eral wisdom of our agricultural land laws and the tremendous 
good that their administration has brought about. More than 
this, no one can seriously urge that the homestead law has even 
been the innocent vehicle in the perpetration of any considerable 
land fraud. 

To-day the homesteader is hampered by not being permitted 
to dispose of any timber that may perchance be upon his land 
other than in such a manner as will enable him to build his 
home, his fences, and make other immediate improvements, as 
well as provide fuel for the household use. He may cut down 
standing trees and burn them in clearing his land, but he may 
not sell the logs or work the tops up into wood to haul to 
norket. 

To-day if he absents himself from his homestead, though his 
purpose may be to earn a little money for the development of 
his land and for the maintenance of his family, he is not sure 
that he will not be involved in a land contest charged with 
having entered the land in bad faith. 

His absence is construed against him, and is made the basis 
of the contest, and it is alleged that this absence is proof com- 
plete that he has entered the land for the purpose, not of making 
it a home, but as the basis for speculation. 

I have in mind at this time a ease in the hearing of which 
the Government brought out the total days of absence that the 
entryman was required to be away from the land when com- 
pelled to go to town, about 24 miles away, over bad roads, in 


order to bring out his provisions, and when he made the trip 


in three days. I mention this to suggest the extreme position 
2 which we have drifted in the application of our public-land 
aws. 

The fact of the business is, under the old system of reasonable 
administration, there was, as a matter of fact, greater incentive 
for the settler to be personally present upon his land, and I am 
satisfied that in spite of the stricter administration of the law 
to-day, there was a greater average personal presence at that 


“time than now, because under the present system you make it 


impossible for him to be personally present all of the time, and 

then you cancel his entry in denying him patent after he shall 

have made his homestead proof, because a human being in order 

to live requires food, and in a civilized country requires clothes, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOW. 

Mr. Chairman, to cover all phases of this important question 
would require a good deal longer time than I have at my 
disposal. I want to call attention especially to the necessity 
of this bill from the standpoint of the man who will be benefited 
by it, as he lives on the land. I think I am fairly well pre- 
pared to speak from that standpoint, because I know what it is 
to follow the life of a pioneer, as nearly all my life was spent 
in the West in pioneer days. I know what it is to fight the 
forest fires with my neighbors to protect our property and 
homes. I know what it is to clear lands of logs and stumps and 
brush. I know what it is to “grub” out the roots of the under- 
brush, and I have worked at it day after day and followed 
this up by trying to hold the plow in cut-over land when it was 
full of stumps. I know what it is to be one of a number of 
citizens to gather at a new home and help a member of the 
community to build his house, and we called it a raising bee.” 
I say that it is from the standpoint of a homesteader and home 
builder that I especially want to call attention to the benefits 
of this bill. 

RAINPALL-BELT HOMESTEADS. > 

What are the conditions today? The lands may be divided 
into two classes—those in the rainfall belt and those in the 
arid belt. The Government has withdrawn nearly all land that 
is available for forestry purposes in great areas called forest 
reserves, and there is scarcely an acre to-day available for 
entry that contains even a small amount of timber that has 
not been withdrawn and placed within a forest reserve. In 
fact, hundreds of thousands of acres whose chief use is agri- 
cultural have been withdrawn and will be from time to time 
restored to entry because it is more valuable on account of its 
agricultural character. 

.I mention this to call attention to the fact that where hith- 
erto a homesteader was able to make a few dollars every year 
by utilizing wood or timber upon his homestead, to-day he is 
denied that privilege. Again, for a man who might acquire a 
homestead there is little pasture land for the use of his stock in 
the summer time, permitting the homestead to furnish the food 
supply for the stock in the winter season. That condition has 
been eliminated, and in the rainfall belt it is almost impossible 
to find a tract of 160 acres that bas even 40 or 50 acres of good, 
tillable land upon it. The rest of it is waste. The homesteader 
simply takes it at this time because it is the best that is ayail- 
able, the best of the public domain having been selected years 
ago. 

= DEY FARM HOMESTEADS—PRIME CONSERVATION. 

There is another class of land in the arid belt that is farmed 
without irrigation, known as the dry-farming land, and the 
homestead law would apply to that. This land is farmed by 
making the moisture of two years serve the purpose of raising 
one crop. Just a word with regard to how that is done, because 
that is prime conservation. A farmer will do what we call sum- 
mer fallowing one year. After working the ground over two or 
three times by plowing, with a harrow, and dragging it, along 
in August or early September he will sow his grain, and as the 
fall rains come the grain gets a very good start before the 
winter months put a stop to plant growth. The snows prevent 
the grain from freezing out, and when the spring opens the 
grain, with that much advantage that it has over spring-sown 
grain, is able to grow to fair maturity before the drought of the 
succeeding months inevitably sets in. The result is a fair crop, 
even under present conditions, without irrigation in the semi- 
arid belt. But you must recognize this fact, that the home- 
steader needs twice as much land there as he would otherwise 
need, because the land can serve him by producing only one 
crop every two years. 3 

MAKING THA DESERT BLOOM. 

The homestead law, then, will apply to two other classes of 
lands, both of which are in the arid belt. The first where 
reclamation may be made by means of private or small projects, 
The lower lands and benches along rivers and streams in arid 
regions upon which waters could be turned by the construction 
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of simple ditches and dams were entered for the most part 20 
and 30 years ago. 

The next class of lands to be reclaimed by private enterprise 
were those that were situated on a bench or valley under a 
natural reservoir site. They could be developed and worked 
into the basis of an irrigation system by the work of a com- 
paratively few settlers. These lands, too, have been acquired. 

In my State—and what is true there is true in many States in 
the West—there exists to-day a certain class of land in the arid 
belt where individual enterprise will develop a small irrigation 
system that will fairly suffice for the watering of the land. A 
farmer, a homestead entryman, will take up a piece of desert 
land. It lies so high that he will be absolutely out of reach of 
water that could be diverted upon it by the highest ditch, and 
he will construct a few reservoirs on his land, from 50 to 100 
feet in area and from 8 to 15 feet deep, arranging his reser- 
voirs so that they will collect the surplus water for as large a 
drainage slope as is possible, and building something like four 
to six or eight reservoirs of that character upon his homestead. 
By means of his reservoirs and the use of a gasoline pump and 
the digging of ditches he will be able to utilize water in the dry 
season for the production of his crops. 

I know of many farms of 160 acres that contain a number 
of reservoirs such as this on each and that are irrigated during 
the dry seasons by means of the water conserved during the 
winter months. 

Very little land, however, remains that can be reclaimed in 
this manner, and whether much or little remains that can be 
reclaimed by private enterprise the cost of reclamation is so 
great that any homesteader will have expended, in all prob- 
ability, not less than $5 per acre and probably more nearly $20 
per acre in the construction of his simple irrigation system. 

In addition to this, the homesteader needs to comply with 
the provisions of the homestead law with respect to residence 
and cultivation. He must build a home for himself, and he 
will need to build barns and sheds, fences, and other improve- 
ments incident to the establishment of a residence. 

Wherever lands may be reclaimed in this manner, as a usual 
thing there is no standing timber and the fuel expense and the 
expense for all building purposes are large items. The land, 
as a rule, is covered with a small growth, largely sagebrush 
mixed with juniper shrub, cactus, and greasewood, and this 
brush must be cleared away before crops can be 

All in all, the lot of the homesteader is a hard one, and I 
want to say right now that the class of people in my State 
that arouses my deepest sympathy and pity as I travel among 
them is the class of people who, in the face of the adverse 
circumstances that I have tried to indicate, are struggling to 
lay the foundation of a home. 

As a rule the lands that can be taken, under the circumstances 
that I have mentioned, are miles removed from a railroad and 
markets, and consequently, even when patent may be issued, 
it will be some years before the lands will have any great 
commercial value. 


HOMESTEADS ON NATIONAL RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


We now come to the other class of homesteaders under the 
great national reclamation law. The reason why that law was 
passed 10 years ago was because private enterprise had prac- 
tically exhausted its means in the reclamation of lands. The 
smaller projects had been taken over and had been utilized. 
That made a condition where the reclamation of the land in 
any large degree would need to be reckoned in millions and not 
in hundreds or even in thousands of dollars, and the result was 
the passage of the reclamation law by the instrumentality of 
which’ millions of acres are to-day being made available for 
homes throughout the western portion of our country, and under 
a law which contemplates that the homestead entryman shall 
bear the expense. It is true that the first funds made available 
were funds received from the operation of the land laws in the 
public-land States, but that is merely in the nature of a loan, 
and the money expended will need to be paid back to the Goy- 


ernment, and is being paid back by the homestead entryman 


who makes his home upon the lands. Now, what it is costing? 
In my State, and what is true there is true in all the West, the 
simpler irrigation problems have already been undertaken by 
the Goyernment and those projects are being carried through at 
an average expense of something like $25 to $60 per acre, that 
amount being apportioned over a period of 10 years, and the 
homestead entryman instead of being required alone to comply 
with all the provisions of the homestead law must, in addition, 
if he takes only 80 acres of land, pay from $2,000 to $5,000 to 
the Government for his water rights and his share in the irri- 
gation system. He will have several years to work that out, 
it is true, but a poor man who goes upon that land goes there 
with a very serious and difficult task set for him to accomplish, 
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and if he can make good at it he would make good in any 
country wherever he might be. 

Although he gets the land for comparatively nothing, he is 
required to comply with the provisions of the homestead law 
touching residence and cultivation and meet the expenses inci- 
dent thereto, and then he is required to pay such a sum for 
the irrigation system as in many sections of the country would 
equal the value of the land. 

In other words, in any of the regions where lands may be ac- 
quired under the provisions of the homestead law there is the 
minimum of opportunity for a person who is seeking to obtain 
something for nothing, and only the opportunity for the person 
who is willing to give much of his time, much of his labor, and 
much of the means he has accumulated or that he may earn for 
the laying a foundation of a home. 


THE WEST'S GREAT NEED. 


Now, what are we asking in this bill? Mainly the shortening 
of the time of residence required under the law from five years 
to three and the granting of a leave of absence of five months 
out of every year. I want to say that amid the conditions that 
I have outlined, any settler who is willing to go upon a home- 
stead, live upon it for three years, do the work incident to 
subduing his land and making it available for a home, has 
earned the title thereto beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 
More than that, the provision that grants a five months’ leave 
of absence makes for good and not bad. That is a provision 
that will make for the acquisition of the land, not by the specu- 
lator, but by the actual home builder. 

There is some interest in the question of difference between 
the bill that came over from the Senate and the bill as reported 
by the Committee on the Public Lands touching the matter of 
absences. 

The Senate bill provided that the entryman might be absent 
six months out of every year.. The Secretary has indicated 
that, with this language, it would be necessary to strictly con- 
strue the law with respect to residence the other six months in 
the year. 

The House bill provides, in lieu of six months’ absence, that 
the entryman shall reside upon his land at least seven months 
in the year; and I have no doubt that the compromise that the 
House committee found necessary will provide a large measure 
of relief to the homestead settlers who are interested. 

With the five months’ right to be absent that the homesteader 
may apply at any part of the year, I say it will cause him to 
live on the land. He will live there for 7 months or 8 months 
if possible, or 12 months if possible, and he will not be in con- 
stant terror lest the mere absence of a little while will cause 
him to be involved in a contest or result in a cancellation of 
his homestead entry. 


Now, let me say a word in regard to the suggestions of 
the Secretary of the Interior. I have great respect for the 
Secretary, and I believe that he earnestly wants to do that 
which will mean the best for the development of the West; 
but he he has suggested in his letter to the committee upon 
this bill, or, rather, upon my bill—which is identical to the 
one introduced by Senator Boran—that it would be better not 
to modify the five-year requirement with respect to homesteads, 
but grant a two-year leave of absence after the entry shall be 
made before residence shall be required. 


WESTERN CONDITIONS NOT UNDERSTOOD. 


Those who urge the provisions of the proposed bill of the 
Secretary of the Interior in place of the pending measure can 
not understand the situation that exists in the West. 

The proposed bill would permit an absence of two years at 
the beginning of the five-year period before which patent could 
be issued to the entryman. It would then require continual 
residence for a period of three years without any leave of 
absence being permitted, 

This proposed measure can not be satisfactory, and while it 
might relieve the situation in some respects it would work mis- 
chief in others. 

Much has been said with respect to relinquishment, and the 
opportunity for abuse of the relinquishment provision of the 
law, by those who desire to get control of a piece of land in 
order to dispose of it to an actual settler. 

Frankly, and as one who has lived nearly all his life in the 
West, I think there is little in this criticism, for unless the first 
entryman does something to make his entry of more value than 
other lands he will not be able to get much for his relinquish- 
ment from any other settler, because the other settler could find 
equally as good land upon which he could make settlement with- 
out paying a dollar for the relinquishment. 

If there is anything, however, in the question of abuse of the 
relinguishment feature of the law, the privilege of being absent 
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for the first two years after entry would certainly lend itself 
splendidly to such abuse. 

There are times when a settler may find it necessary to relin- 
quish—sickness, accident, a change of conditions, one of a thou- 
sand circumstances might make it necessary for any homesteader 
to relinquish, and he ought to have that right. On the other 
hand, no one should have the right to make relinquishment a 
business. 

What could be better from the standpoint of a “sooner” than 
to let him enter upon land and have two years within which to 
dicker for the sale of his relinquishment? But, again, as I 
say, I do not think that there is much in this question under 
the provision that the Secretary suggests or under the law as 
it is at this time or the pending measure. 

The proposed bill, however, granting two years’ leave of ab- 
sence to the homesteader can not serve the purpose that the 
Secretary desires unless the entryman shall be exceptionally 
fortunate, or unless he shall be a man of such means as would 
not warrant him to take the homestead in the first place, or if 
he did take it, would not need to be absent for two years or any 
time in order to raise a little money with which to develop his 
homestead and sustain his family during the next three years. 

The homestead law is for the poor man, or rather it should be, 
and I submit that the average man without means can not in a 
period of two years of absence from his homestead, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, make a stake sufficient to carry him over 
the next three years within which he will be required to reside 
upon the land. 

The proposed bill that I advocate would require the presence 
upon the land sufficient to show good faith, improvements that 
would make the homestead valuable from year to year, and yet 
would permit sufficient absence to enable the entryman to find 
work in the busy season in order that he might make a little 
money to be used in improving his land and for purchasing sup- 
plies for his family, 

Hence, I say that the provision which has been suggested by 
the Secretary in lieu of that which is contemplated in this bill 
can not be compared with it, and will not result in great benefit 
to the people of this country. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Would it not also make it 
possible for a second entryman to relinquish the land? 

Mr. FRENCH. It would be perpetual. =< 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It would be perpetual, and 
result in speculation in the public domain, which is not per- 
mitted now. 

Mr. FRENCH. Absolutely not possible under the present law 
nor under that contemplated in the bill which is pending at this 
time. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I would like to know what the gentleman 
thinks of the impracticability of the suggestion that the bill be 
amended to prevent the homestead entries being made on lands 
that have timber upon them? 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, I do not think that would cut any 
particular figure any more, because practically all the lands 
upon which there is a growth of timber have been included 
within the forest reseryes; and, more than that, hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land upon which there is no timber 
have been included and will gradually be eliminated from the 
reserves and will be available for homestead entries. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I would ask if the gentleman is not op- 
posed to any such amendment as that? 

Mr. FRENCH. I would be opposed to it. At the same time 
we are shaping here a law that may not meet the wishes of all 
the Members of this body, and we will have to give and take, 
possibly, to get the legislation through. But I think there is so 
little timber on any land to which the homestead laws can 
apply that that matter is not worthy of consideration, and that 
that limitation is not worthy to be included within the measure 
we are considering to-day. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. In this connection, if the gentleman will 
allow me, I desire to state that that is probably true of Idaho; 
but in Oregon, west of the Cascades, there are a great many 
lands that have some timber on them that are not really forest- 
reserve lands and ought to be reserved for homestead entry. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think if the highest use of the land is for 
homestead entry that the homestead law should apply to that 
particular land. 

Now, just one more word and I shall have done. 

By passing this measure we will be doing much toward mak- 
ing the homestead laws of this country in large degree parallel 
with the homestead laws of the Dominion of Canada. Right 
in that connection I would state that we repealed a dozen years 
ago the preemption law of the United States. That law still 


obtains in Canada in nearly every Province, and the homestead 
entryman instead of being required to live on a homestead for 
five years in most of the Provinces proves up at the end of 
three years and is privileged to be absent six months out of 


every year. In addition, in most of the Provinces he has the 
privilege also of purchasing outright, by making certain im- 
provements on the land, not to exceed 15 acres of cultivation 
every year, an additional 160 acres at the price of $3 an acre, 
making, as I said, a condition that is unequaled when it is 
compared with the conditions we are offering to the home- 
steaders within our own country. 


WHO WILL BE BENEFITED? 


Who will be benefited by this legislation? Let me tell you 
that for the most part the people who will be benefited by it 
are the people from your State, Representative from Iowa; from 
your State, Representative from Wisconsin; from your State, 
Representative from Tennessee; from your State, from what- 
ever State it may be, in the East, South, or Middle West, from 
which immigration is going to the Northwestern States. These 
people desire homes, and it is not fair that when they go West 
they shall be asked to compete on unequal terms with their 
neighbors in the Dominion of Canada. It is true that these 
people will be benefited under this law after they shall have 
gone to the West, but it is true that most persons who will 
receive benefit of this legislation are from the constituencies of 
Members of this body east of the Missouri River. 

Congress acted wisely when it passed the homestead law, and 
it will act with great wisdom to-day if it will make that law fit 
present conditions, This law is in the interest of the home 
builder. Look to the States of the Middle West and think of 
what they are to-day. Look to Iowa, to Illinois, to Minnesota, 
to Kansas, to Nebraska. There you will find cities that astonish 
the world in the rapidity of their growth. There you will find 
fields that supply not only the wants of the people at home, but 
whose grains are sent to the remotest parts of the earth to feed 
the nations. There, I say, you will find millions of homes 
around whose firesides are taught the principles of liberty and 
truth and patriotism and the Christianity upon which our coun- 
try rests. And yet who will say that these States are not 
largely what they are because of the policy of the Government 
in giving to the home builder a free home? 
` Go, then, to the States that make our mountain country and 
lie upon the Pacific coast. Great States they are, whose moun- 
tains are depositories of wealth, whose hills and prairie lands 
are vast granaries, whose rivers and harbors are doors to a 
world’s trade. A short half-century ago you saw a prospector 
here, a hamlet there, a trapper yonder. To-day cities and towns, 
schools and churches, farms and gardens, enterprise and thrift 
and industry, these are the striking features of the West that 
you see on every hand, and they are the splendid fruit of the 
land laws that our country has faithfully approved since the 
day the homestead law gave hope and promise to the heart of 
the poor man. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. NEELEY]. 

Mr. NEELEY. Mr. Chairman, this bill is of particular in- 
terest to the people of my district, a district that extends about 
200 miles east and west and having an elevation of from 1,500 
to 4,000 feet. It is composed in the main of tableland, almost 
level, sloping slightly te the southeast. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago this country was almost entirely homesteaded. We 
had Hugoton, Richfield, Santa Fe, Johnson City, Ulysses, and 
Woodsdale—some now a memory—all flourishing cities of from 
1,500 to 2,500 population. They built their schools, their 
churches, their courthouses, and other public buildings, and the 
grasshoppers came, the drought came, and in two years this 
country and this district and the towns, as promising as any 
in any other section of the United States, became almost en- 
tirely depopulated, and thus remained for 15 or 20 years prac- 
tically uninhabited and useless except for the people who had 
cattle and were ablé to stay, and who fought the fight and 
finally won. 

Within the last three or four years the settlers have begun 
to go back into that section to build up the towns, until now 
almost every quarter section has been filed upon and has a 
family living there, trying to make a home. On account of the 
high cost of living and the competition in the cities of the East 
a class of people in moderate circumstances have settled upon 
those lands and have staked everything they have in the world 
upon their ability to make a home there. Everything that they 
have is represented by that piece of Government land, with the 
little home and the few head of stock they have been able to 
accumulate. 

Since I have been here I have received perhaps as many as 
a hundred letters from different people residing on those lands 
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asking for some kind of relief from the conditions that exist 
out there. The last three crops years have been almost total 
failures for the man on new land there. During the first sum- 
mer they left their homes and went away to work in the harvest 
fields for those in the eastern part of the State, and they went 
back the second summer and again the third summer, and now 
the limit of endurance has been reached. Letter after letter 
has been received from them asking if there is not some plan 
by which they can be supplied with free seeds with which to 
seed their lands this year, as they are helpless and can not get 
seed for themselves. 

As I understand it, unless they secure a release from the 
obligation to reside on their premises, they are liable to lose 
their homesteads by contest if they go away to work to support 
themselves and families, and if this bill is passed and enacted 
into law those people will be aided in that way. Most of them 
have lived there practically the entire three years, so that they 
can prove up on their land and secure the home which they have 
earned so fairly, and can then go away from there temporarily, 
with a chance to make a livelihood. 

The proposition now has been ‘reduced to this, gentlemen, 
that they can not leave, because they have nowhere else to go, 
and they can not stay, because they can not starve. [Applause.] 
I think in fairness they are entitled to some kind of considera- 
tion. This bill will afford a measure of relief to them. It 
might be proper for me to say here that ever since about the 
14th day of last December nearly every foot of the 32 counties 
in my district has been coyered with snow. That country now 
has from 2 to 4 feet of snow over the entire western section. 
The finances of those people are depleted, and in view of the 
fact that no harm can possibly be done them by the passage of 
this act it is certainly a matter of exact and strict justice to 
them that it should become a law. [Applause.] 


[Mr. RAKER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. FERRIS. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. [Applause.] Y 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want briefly to give my tes- 
timony to the effect that nowhere in the United States is this 
legislation more needed than in Arizona. 

As most of you are well aware, the larger part of the area of 
my State is desert land, where there can be no cultivation with- 
out irrigation. It is true that there are comparatively large 
sections where certain classes of crops can be grown by a system 
of dry farming, but any land in Arizona will produce in greater 
abundance if the flow of some stream or the water from some 
well can be applied to the land. 

When the homestead law was first adopted it was applied to 
the lands of the Middle West, where there was ample rainfall 
to produce crops. After the first year, when the prairie was 
once broken, the homesteader had an income from his land, 
and the amount of that income was generally sufficient to keep 
him and his family supplied with at least the necessities of life 
without any outside resources, 

But when the homeseeker reaches Arizona he finds the condi- 
tions entirely different. The rule there is that the settler goes 
upon the land in anticipation of the building of some irrigation 
enterprise either by the Government or by private capital. 

He takes up the land in the hope and oftentimes with an as- 
surance that he will receive water for irrigation in the near 
future. But the best-laid plans of Goternment engineers or of 
the managers of private enterprises are always subject to un- 
foreseen delays. ‘The universal rule has been that the water has 
not been put upon the land as soon as anticipated. The result 
is that the poor homesteader, chained to his land by the re- 
quirements of the law, must either receive outside assistance in 
the shape of his own previously accumulated capital or by 
loans to the limit of his personal credit, or else he must aban- 
don his hope for a home and go elsewhere to make a livelihood, 
for the land upon which he resides absolutely will not con- 
tribute anything to his support without water. 

This bill, which reduces the time in which he may obtain a 
patent from fiye to three years, will not only lessen the period 
of his struggle, but the further provision which permits him to 
be absent from his homestead for five months in each year will 
be of inestimable benefit. He will then have an opportunity to 
go into other and more settled parts of the country and there, 
by his labor. accumulate the means whereby he can deyote the 
remaining months of the year to the improvement of his land. 

There are many places in Arizona where water can be deyel- 
oped, either by pumping or by artesian wells, in sufficient quan- 
tities to irrigate profitably considerable areas. 

But pumping plants and deep wells usually cost more than the 
limited capital which the homesteader has in his possession. 
If he can obtain title to his land within a shorter period, he 


comes that much sooner to the time when he has an asset in the 
shape of real estate upon which to borrow the money for these 
most necessary improvements. 

We have been told that, by reason of the liberal homestead 
laws of the Dominion, last year 125,000 American citizens left 
the United States to settle in Canada, taking with them millions 
of dollars of wealth. Arizona would welcome such an addition 
to her population. We are developing our resources so that we 
will be able to accommodate many times that number of people. 
We are storing the floods of the rivers; we are boring deep into 
the earth, and there finding the precious fluid that brings life 
to a thirsty soil. There are no fairer fields to be found under 
any flag than can be found in Arizona. 

This change in the homestead law is one of the best means 
of diverting the great stream of emigration which is now leav- 
ing the United States and directing its course into the States 
of the arid West, such as the one which I have the honor to 
represent. 

I will close by reading from an editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Free Press, a newspaper published in Mesa, Ariz. 
It is as follows: 

THE HOMESTEADER’S DILEMMA. 


It has been supposed for a long time that the real intent of the origi- 
nal homestead law was primarily to provide a means of furnishing the 
individual not owning real estate an opportunity to acquire land on 
which to reside and to encourage him to cultivate the same and become 
a producer of the necessary foodstuffs. However, locally, in many 
instances, the apparent original intent of the homestead idea has not 
pay been circumyented, but it has been reversed, until instead of fur- 
nishing an avenue by which the entryman needing a home might be 
recompensed, it has by the many restrictions made the taking up of a 
quarter section of land a rich man's proposition. 

The man who enters a quarter section of arid land, raises a family 
of God-fearing children, braves the dust storms of June and the hot 
days of August, builds his home, clears his land of desert growth, pays 
his grocery bill, waits five years for water. and keeps body and soul 
together is not only entitled to the entire 160 acres, his original entry, 
but to a thousand hallelujahs in heaven and the most beautifully 
gilded, sweetest-tuned harp in the New Jerusalem. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent to reyise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 


Montzna [Mr. Pray]. . 
[Mr. PRAY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. FERRIS. Is the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
prepared to use some of his time now? 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. HANNA]. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in favor of 
this proposed legislation, and at the beginning of this session 
of Congress introduced a bill upon this subject, and it has been 
before the Public Lands Committee with this bill for considera- 
tion. I have had hundreds of letters from people in my own 
State, which is one of the public-land States, asking that I use 
my utmost effort with Congress to get a bill of this character 
passed. 

In the western part of North Dakota, the State which I in 
part represent, they used to allow commutation proofs after 
14 months’ residence, but now under the regulation of the 
Interior Department as to coal lands—we have lignite coal in 
North Dakota—they can no longer make commutation proofs. 
The consequence is that as we have had poor crops in western 
North Dakota in the past two years, by reason of dry weather, 
the farmer who has gone there as a settler and who wants to 
make his proof at the end of 14 months in order to borrow a 
little money to help him over the hard years, and who must 
haye title to his land on which to get credit, is unable to do so, 
a fact which has driven hundreds of people out of that country. 
Now, if this bill becomes a law, and the settlers can make their 
proofs at the end of three years, then they will have some basis 
on which they can go to the banks or other places and get 
money upon their lands to help them at the time when they 
most need help. 

Then another feature of the bill is the matter of the leave of 
absence. Last August Congress passed a bill to allow home- 
steaders to leave their claims until the 15th of the coming 
April, which was a great help and benefit to the settlers in ail 
parts of the West. Under this act they will be allowed five 
months of each year in which they can leave their claims in 
order to get employment and earn some money to help them 
along during the time they are getting on their feet financially 
and getting established on their homesteads. 
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This is a good bill; it ought to pass, and I hope that it will. 
[Apphuse. ] 

I yield back the balance of my time, and ask leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, how much time haye I remain- 
ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, with the general purposes of 
this bill I am in accord. As to the exact terms which ought 
to be in the bill when it becomes a law I am not prepared to 
expréss an opinion. I hope the suggestion I made some time 
ago may be acted upon, so that the entire bill will go into 
conference, with a view to having a bill finally agreed upon 
which will meet with the approval of the President and the 
Department of the Interior. 

I think no one in the country is opposed to the proposition 
to give to actual settlers the right to have homes and the right 
to cultivate the soil and own a part of what is now the public 
domain. But in enacting legislation of this sort it is quite 
important, in my judgment, to have such provisions in the law 
as will preserve to the persons who intend to be actual settlers 
upon the public domain that portion remaining and not make 
it too easy for speculators to acquire a portion for the purpose 
of selling out to some one else, thereby permitting the acquisi- 
tion of large tracts of land under the control and ownership of 
some one person or corporation, 

Originally, when the homestead law was passed, probably 
most of the settlers who went upon the public lands at that 
time did not need or expect to borrow money for the purpose 
of aiding them either in building homes or purchasing live 
stock or acquiring machinery for the cultivation of the soil. 
But in these days, when it-has become so much the custom of 
our people to borrow a portion of the accumulated wealth in 
order to make use of it, it has seemed desirable to permit the 
settler to acquire title a little earlier and under easier condi- 
tions than he now can, so that he may pledge as security the 
ownership which he has. 

I suppose that is the main object of this bill. No one desires 
to make it any easier, I think, for men to go from the eastern 
portion of the country to the West to take up property only for 
the purpose of speculating in it, but everyone desires to make 
it easy for those people to settle upon the land and acquire title 
to it for the purpose of cultivating it and living upon it. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I desire to ask the gentleman what he 
means by speculation; get down to brass tacks. 

Mr. MANN. I mean that a good deal of which has been done 
in the gentleman's own State and elsewhere, where people have 
gone on the land with no intention of living upon it beyond the 
time necessary to either obtain commutation or a patent and 
then sell it to somebody else—where they have gone upon the 
land with no intention of becoming permanent settlers. If the 


gentleman does not know what speculation means in his coun- 


try, I can not enlighten him. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I challenge the gentleman to show a single 
case in Oregon where a homesteader has been proceeded against 
on the ground that he took the claim for anybody else within 
the last six years. : 

Mr. MANN. I believe we had some cases in court involving 
that question, where the court did not agree with the gentleman 
from Oregon. x 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I would like to have the gentleman give 
us a citation of the case. 

Mr. MANN. I have only a few minutes left, and I am not 
going to bandy words with the gentleman. He is familiar with 
the case, as I am, and I do not intend to refer to it by name. 
In passing these laws we should have in mind that the purpose 
is to permit the man who wishes to live upon the land to acquire 
it. I know that some gentlemen think that the public domain 
belongs to the people who live in the State where the domain is 
located. I do not entertain that opinion at all. The publie do- 
main belongs to the people of the United States, who are quite 
willing to give it away to people who will live upon it and 
make homes upon it. In order to obtain the money with which 
to carry on their operations it may be, and probably is, de- 
sirable to permit the title to pass from the Government to the 
settler quicker than is now permitted to be done under the law. 
I suppose there is no other object, in the main, for this except 
those places where there are located irrigation projects, and 
that is only a small portion of the public domain. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the report of the committee on this bill 
they refer to the fact that the public domain has been largely 
and principally disposed of, and that very little of it remains. 
The gentleman from Oregon a little while ago stated that no 
portion of the public domain remained except what John Jones 
or somebody else would not take up to this-time. And yet last 
year, according to the report, there were 17,000,000 acres of the 
public domain taken up under the homestead laws, as against 
a on of 155,000,000 acres since the homestead laws went into 
effec 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I challenge the accuracy of 
the gentleman’s statement. è 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman challenges the accuracy of 
the committee’s report. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Those were under the desert-land entries 
and all other entries. 

[The tinie of Mr. Mann having expired, Mr. Ferris yielded 
him two minutes more.] 

Mr. MANN. Seventeen million acres were taken up last year. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Not under the homestead act. 

Mr. MANN. Most of it was under the homestead act, against 
the total of 155,000,000 acres during the past 50 years. Does 
that indicate that there is any lack of desire of people to take 
up land under the homestead law at this time? But because 
people desire to take up land under the homestead law at this 
time, and because they are doing it in large numbers, and tak- 
ing large areas of land, it seems to me proper, under conditions 
to lighten the load that they have been compelled to bear in 
the past, and make it easier for them to acquire title, and pos- 
sibly to borrow money for carrying out their desires. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, the Speaker. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in the early days 
of the Republic the Speakers frequently took part in debate. 
For some reason—I do not know what—that custom has fallen 
into “innocuous desuetude,” to use Mr. Cleveland’s famous 
phrase. I have a notion, not fully matured, to revive it. I do 
not see why the Speaker has nov as much right to make speeches 
as anybody else, if he feels like it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Missourians take an abiding interest in the whole western, 
southwestern, and northwestern country. [Applause.} The 
ablest defender that the West ever had in either branch of Con- 
gress was Col. Thomas Hart Benton, of Missouri, the greatest 
Missouri statesman that ever lived; and Col. Roosevelt says in 
his Life of Benton that when a thousand Missourians loaded 
their wives, children, and household goods into their wagons 
and went across the plains they settled forever the ownership 
of what was called the Oregon country; that up to that time 
the people out there, when it was held in joint occupancy, had 
been temporary sojourners; but the Missourians were there to 
stay. In addition to that, the country has been very largely 
populated by Missourians. [Applause.] They are a prolific 
race, and they like to go forth to better their condition. Just 
why they leave Missouri I can not tell to save my soul, but 
they do leave it. [Laughter and applause.] I suppose I have 
received over a hundred letters from Missourians in the West 
in favor of this bill, and I am making these remarks to please 
them more than for any other reason, except for the strongest 
reason possible, and that is that the bill is right and ought to 
pass. 

A strange historical fact is that during the entire 30 years 
that Benton served in the Senate he worked incessantly to make 
it easier for people to really homestead land and live upon it. 

And one of the greatest inaccuracies in history is that the 
fatherhood of the homestead law is accredited to Galusha A. 
Grow, of Pennsylvania. Benton worked it out and got every 
feature of it that was valuable, except that he never was able 
to obtain for any of his bills the title of “homestead law.” 
The day that he went out of the Senate Galusha A. Grow came 
into the House. Mr. Grow introduced a homestead bill by title 
in six Congresses hand running, and got it adopted in the 
sixth. Benton secured the substance; Grow secured the title, 
and the historians rob Benton of his share of the glory and give 
it all to Grow. 

Benton's theory, and I am simply following it out, was that 
the possession of homes—and I believe it with all my heart—or 
the getting of homes for bona fide settlers ought to be made as 
easy as possible. [Applause.] ‘The home is the unit of American 
civilization, and the more homes we have the better for the 
Republic. The peculiarities under which this bill is presented 
here are these: With the rich soil of the State from which my 
distinguished friend Mr. Mann, of Illinois, comes, or of Mis- 
souri, from which I hail, just as quickly as a farmer could get 
the land plowed up he could make a living upon it, and he 
could make a living upon a very few acres. I believe that Sec- 
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retary Wilson tells the exact truth when he says that if the 

Mississippi Valley were cultivated for all it is worth on an aver- 

age 1 acre of land would support one human being. That would 

give us a population of 1,250,000,000 souls between the top of 
the Alleghenies and the crest of the Rockies. But these lands 
about which the proposition is made in this bill that the period 
of residence shall be cut from five to three years are not like 
the lands of Missouri and Illinois. The pick and choice of those 
lands have been taken up. It is extremely difficult for a man 

to make a liying out there on the 160 acres of that dry land. I 

once helped the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KINKAID] get a 

bill through here to increase the size of a homestead in the west- 

ern part of the State of Nebraska from 160 acres to 640 acres, 

and the passing of that bill added a new word to the vernacular 

of the people out there. The people who entered the 640-acre 

` homesteads are called Kinkaiders“ all over the State of 
Nebraska. [Applause.] It is impossible, I believe, in a good 
many cases for a man to make a liying on 160 acres of this dry 
land for five years, the required period under the general law, 
and be able to support his wife and children while he is living 
on it during the five years. I am in favor of cutting it down 
to three years, and I believe by doing so we will render not only 
the homesteaders but all people of the United States a very 
valuable service. 

To me the most painful feature of the day in which we live 
is to see a constantly increasing stream of the very best Ameri- 
can citizens of this country going to Manitoba and Alberta. On 
one day in my county, one of the richest and largest and most 
beautiful counties under the sun, 43 families loaded up an entire 
freight train, as much as one of these big engines could pull, 
chartered the train, every one of them in a sleeping car, and 
pulled out for Alberta. 

There was not a man amongst them who was not fairly well 
to do. Another man in my district sold his farm for $26,000, 
and his stock and other valuable assets ran the sum up to about 
$40,000. He moved to Manitoba and entered or purchased 
10,000 acres of that land up there. He gave to each one of his 
eight children 1,000 acres, keeping 2,000 acres for himself. That 
is the kind of American citizens who are leaving this country 
and going to the British Northwest. The immigration agent 
up there estimates that every American citizen who goes over 
there carries with him, on an average, $1,000. I am in favor of 
fixing it so that no American citizen will want to depart from 
the United States to secure a home in a foreign land. [Ap- 

lanse. } 
p The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster of Illinois). If there is no 
further general debate, the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ven or 
e date of such entry; 

yii time within two years 
thereafter, the person making such entry, or if he be dead his widow, 


Provided, That the absence of said entryman or of his family from the 
land for a riod not exceeding six months in any one cale: year 
shall not be held or construed as interrupting the continuity of the 


commu- 


havi pages 
tablis ing the same, or abandoned the land for more than six months 
at any time, then and in that event the land so entered shall revert 
to the Government: Provided, That the three Ten period of residence 
herein fixed shall date from the time of establishing actual permanent 
residence upon the land.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, lines 3 and 4, by adding, after the word “ have,” the 
following: A habitable house upon the land and have.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to-inquire from the gentleman in charge of the bill the purpose 
of this amendment and in what respect it changes existing law. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the existing law 
does not specifically require any particular house, but the prac- 
tice is to require one, and the Secretary of the Interior recom- 


mended that we put in a requirement of this kind. We have 
complied with that recommendation, and recommended this 
amendment requiring a habitable house on the land. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Who is going to make the 
residence? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is not the amendment under 
consideration. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. We might as well dispose 
of it now, while I am on my feet. I will ask the gentleman to 
explain what is intended by this change in the law, and here- 
after, where an entryman dies, what the heirs will have to do 
in order to acquire title? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Under the homestead law, prior 
to a very recent ruling, when the entryman died his heirs were 
not required to live upon the land. They have always been 
required to maké the necessary improvements, but not the resi- 
dence. It very often occurs that the heirs are minor children 
or infirm people. 

Mr. BURKE of Sonth Dakota. The gentleman says that was 
the construction put upon the law until very recently? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. Very recently they have 
ruled that the heirs must reside upon the land. The gentleman 
may possibly remember in the last Congress that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Kix RAm] had a case where the Government 
was canceling the entry because two minor children, one 8 
years old and the other 10, could not reside upon the home- 
stead upon which their father was buried, and we passed a 
bill giving those minor children that land. This is to make it 
certain that the heirs will not be required to maintain residence 
upon the land in order to prove up. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is what I wish to de- 
velop, because under the law it was held here for nearly 50 
years that upon the death of the entryman the heirs might com- 
plete the entry by making proof. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Of cultivation? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes, certainly; but not by 
residence. But a construction has been put upon the law in 
recent years that residence was required, something that was 
not contemplated by the law, and which seems to me absurd. 
I am glad to know that the committee has attempted at least 
to put the proper construction upon the law in that regard. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; we have done so, and the 
Secretary of the Interior approves of this amendment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I should think he would. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know whether we 
can arrive at some sort of an understanding in reference to this 
bill. If the gentleman in charge of the bill, when we have 
finished the reading of the bill for amendment, will then move 
a substitute for the bill by striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting whatever has been agreed upon in the 
committee, with a statement that in the House he will, after the 
passage of the bill, ask for a conference, I think the passage of 
the bill may be expedited; and it will prevent the necessity of 
some of us, I do not know how many, offering amendments. 

If the committee intended to perfect this bill at this time, I 
would bave a number of amendments that I should desire to 
offer and discuss; but if it can be arranged so that the entire 
bill can go into conference, where the conferees would probably, 
using good judgment, consult with the Secretary in reference to 
the final draft of the bill before they agreed—I do not say they 
would have to agree to what he said—why we would be satis- 
fied, I would at least, and I think a number of others, to let the 
matter go in that way. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will just say to the gentleman in that con- 
nection that three or four gentlemen on the committee, of course 
I would not hope to speak of this further than that, have had 
that thought, have considered that the plan suggested by the 
gentleman from Hlinois was a good plan, and it is our purpose 
to pursue that plan unless there be some objection coming from 
a source which I do not now know. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the gentleman has it within his 
power now—— 

Mr. FERRIS. We intend to make the motion along the lines 
suggested by the gentleman. Of course, while the bill is here 
under consideration, and we have an hour, I take it that it is 
the purpose of the gentleman to perfect the bill as well as we 
can, so we may have the views of the committee in conference. 

Mr. MANN. I think a number of gentlemen will still desire, 
perhaps, to offer amendments and discuss them, and I do not 
wish to take up the time of the committee with reference to 
the amendments which I haye prepared if that course is to be 
taken. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, we think that course is a wise one. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is a proper course to take from a legis- 
lative point of view. 
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Mr. FERRIS. I understand the suggestion, and it is agree- 
able to everybody over here, as far as I know, but we want to 
get, as far as we can, the views of the committee as a guiding 
star in the conference committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the purpose—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, who 
desires to ask a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the purpose to offer a substitute, the 
substitute being what may be agreed upon in committee? 

Mr. FERRIS. It is the thought that we would draft the bill 
as nearly as may be and then offer that as a substitute for the 
original bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course it would be within the power of 
the Senate to adopt the substitute, even though they may ask 
for a conference. 

Mr. FERRIS. But the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Illinois was that we would ask for a conference, thereby putting 
it in conference, and it is the understanding that we would do 
that. $ 

Mr. MANN. They could still agree to the House amendments, 
but I take it there is no intention of doing that. I do not think 
there is any trouble about it at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to make some in- 
quiry about the committee amendment that has been read from 
the Clerk’s desk if I can get the floor for that purpose. The 
proposed amendment requires that the settler shall have a 
“habitable house upon the land.“ Who is to decide what a 
habitable house is under the provisions of this amendment? 
What is regarded as a habitable house by the inspectors who 
now visit settlers out on the frontier and on sparsely settled 
portions of our country? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, the gentleman knows when the mat- 
ter comes on for final proof before the register and receiver 
that the question of what is a habitable house, what is suf- 
ficient residence, what is compliance with the law, is always a 
question of fact for the officer to decide, and I take it it would 
be impossible for me to delineate or attempt to say what would 
be in the mind of each officer as to just what the holding would 
be, but the question as to what is a habitable house, to my mind, 
is one not difficult of construction. It seems to me if it were 
possible for a man and his family to live during the entire 
year, during the winter and summer months, in a house in 
which his family could be made comfortable, my own construc- 
tion of it would be a habitable house. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think that settles the question. If they 
have lived there through a season or two seasons that should 
settle the question that they have had a habitable house and 
that habitable house is upon the property intended to be settled. 
Such a house may not be comfortable—often it is not. I say, 
Mr. Chairman, if this language remains in the bill, young men 
who haye never seen the frontier, except as inspectors, who haye 
never slept in a 12 by 14 box house, or a dugout, or a sod house, 
or a log house, or one of stones without mortar, who have never 
helped to settle the prairie and arid lands or clear forests, would 
not think that a man had a home if he merely had a little box 
house or a little dugout, lighted in the daytime with one window 
and at night with a candle or coal-oil lamp without a chimney. 
As the gentleman from Oklahoma knows thousands of honest 
settlers, even in parts of western Oklahoma, live the year round 
in a house they have built of cottonwood boards when the boards 
are green. In 60 days those boards have warped so that they 
draw the nails and show great cracks that a cat can jump 
through. 

Intending settlers live in that kind of a house when settling 
new countries. Why, they stuff those cracks with hay in the 
winter to keep out the cold. I am not talking about a theoreti- 
eal settler now. I am talking about what has actually been 
done in new countries by settlers who haye cultivated the un- 
cultivated portions of this country on the frontier, and who have 
pushed the frontier forward from sea to sea., I am not willing 
that language should remain in this bill which would leave this 
to the discretion of the agent what a habitable house is and, if 
he finds the house is not habitable, deny the settler the right to 
prove up his claim. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. CAMPBELL] has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ` 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am not willing that language shall re- 
main in this bill, or shall be put in the bill, that will leave it 
to the discretion of anybody to say what a habitable house is, 
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if the settler has remained in it as required by law upon the 
premises. 7 

Mr. MADDEN. Describe a habitable house. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. You can not describe the houses some of 
these people in new`countries live in as habitable. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] that, as far as the committee is con- 
cerned, we—all of us, I think—substantially agree with him. 
But the Secretary of the Interior has made quite a number of 
recommendations concerning this bill. We have had several 
conferences with him. We have tried to meet his views as far 
as it was possible without working hardships upon the frontier 
settlers. This is one of his suggestions that we have acceded 
to. There were some that were many times more objectionable 
than this; and we, simply out of consideration for his recom- 
mendation, agreed to this one. Now, that is all there is to it. 
I do not personally care whether it is in or out. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. With as high a regard as I have for the 
Secretary of the Interior, I must say in the passage of a law 
affecting homesteaders I would rather see to it that the law 
gives absolute justice to the homesteader than that it satis- 
fied some peculiar notion the Secretary or anybody else might 
have concerning the kind of a house the homesteaders live in. 
I have no doubt that there is not an inspector in the General 
Land Office or in the Department of the Interior who would 
stay overnight in the kind of houses that settlers live in 365 
days of the year out on the frontier. And these inspectors, 
passing upon what a habitable house is, might say that a 
little box house such as I have described was not a habitable 
house, and thereby deprive the settler of the right to perfect his 
homestead. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] yield to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN]? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I just wanted to interrupt the 
gentleman from Kansas with the observation that I heard the 
present Secretary of the Interior before the Committee on the 
Public Lands refer to the raising of alfalfa as one of the steps 
in the reclamation of arid lands. Does the gentleman think 
that an official who would refer to the raising of alfalfa as one 
of the steps in the reclamation of arid lands has sufficient 
practical knowledge of that subject to legislate or recommend 
legislation upon it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I can not be drawn from 
a discussion of a habitable house to the raising of alfalfa, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
comes from the same source. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, The leap is so long from the definition of 
a habitable house on the frontier to the time and conditions 
under which you can raise alfalfa that I refuse to take the leap. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman eyer raised alfalfa? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I never have, 

Mr. MANN. I have; and I do not think the gentleman knows 
az much about it as the Secretary. Z 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I know nothing about the raising of al- 
falfa. I never raised an acre of it. I have lived on the frontier 
in a habitable house that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] would not leave a cow in over night. 

Mr. MANN. I lived on the frontier before the gentleman was 
born. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of pleasure to the solicitude of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. CAMPBELL] for the homesteader. I have lived among 
homesteaders a great deal of my life, and, without being guilty 
of ego, I will say that I have proved up a claim myself in the 
last seven years, so I know something about it myself. It is 
not an onerous part of the bill, or that will be heavy for the 
homesteader to carry, and this is not a part that they will 
have trouble with in the matter of construction. 

A great deal has been said as to agents who go out there, 
some of them competent and some of them incompetent. But 
I do not think any of them would be so wide of the mark that 
they would fail to let the good faith of the homesteader govern 
him as to what was a habitable house. One settler proves up a 
homestead in a box house 10 by 12 feet that cost less than $100. 
I know of plenty of them who did that. 

On another homestead adjoining him a man of more means 
proves up a homestead with a house costing $1,000 to $1,500, 
but each anxious to acquire a home for himself and family. 
While appreciating the spirit of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL], I think he had better leave some of these 
things in the bill, to the end that you would get the bill stripped 


Well, but this recommendation 
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of some of the things in it that a large portion of the House, 
the Senate, and the public believe ought to be there. This bill 
should not be stripped of all the safeguards by its friends, 
because those who are its friends will, in doing that, in truth 
and fact, be its enemies. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no disposition on the part of the 
rai Department, is there, to quibble on what is a habitable 

ouse? 

Mr. FERRIS. On the lines of the suggestion of thé gentle- 
man from Kansas, we send out agents and we appropriate lots 
of money every year to send out special runners to investigate 
these homestead entries, and sometimes some of these agents 
have not been thoroughly conversant with public-domain mat- 
ters, I think some mistakes have been made, but I do not think 
we ought to sweep all safeguards aside 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know any case where 
the Interior Department, through its inspectors, has refused to 
accept the completion of the entry on account of the condition 
of the house that the settler claimed was a habitable house? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no doubt that the books are quite full 
of eases of that kind, and in some cases perhaps rightfully so. 
If a man erects a house that is not at all habitable and carries 
on a farcical residence he should not be indulged in that. I 
contend that as long as a man has a home that is habitable 12 
months in the year, whether it costs $100 or $1,000, the good 
faith of the entryman should not be questioned, and I do not 
believe, in the main, will be questioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. ; 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, just one moment. This 
amendment does not, in my opinion, change the present law. 
The department does not now approve a homestead entry unless 
there is upon the land what they consider a habitable house. 
So we have written in the statute what has been the ruling of 
the department from the beginning of the homestead law. 

Now, special agents have sometimes been a little peculiar in 
their views of what constituted a habitable house, but in the 
main the department is not subject to criticism upon that 
ground. They have patented many homesteads on which there 
were sod houses. They have patented many homesteads on which 
there were log houses, and they have patented many homesteads 
on which there were indifferent sorts of shacks, where it was ap- 
parent that that was the best the homesteader could do, and 
where it was apparent that it was his home. I do not think 
there is anything to fear in this amendment, and I think it is 
a very wise and proper one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 7 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend lines 4 and 5 by striking out the word “ immediately.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 13, by striking out the word “absence” and inserting 
the word “ presence.” 

Mr, MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
offer an amendment to the amendment, by striking out the word 
“ presence” and inserting the word “ residence.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 
the fact that the amendment made by the committee includes all 
of the changes from the word “ Provided,” in line 12, down to 
the word “residence,” in line 17. All of the changes in those 
five lines are in effect one amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire proviso down to the word “residence” be 
considered as a single amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee amendments from line 12 to 
line 17 be considered as one amendment. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
offer my amendment, then, to the amendment as reported, by 
unanimous consent. 4 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman’s amendment has been offered 
and is pending, and is perfectly appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 13 strike out the word “ presence“ and insert the word “ resi- 

ence.” 
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Mr. MANN. His amendment is a substitute for the commit- 
tee amendment. It is to strike out “absence.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see how that- can be called a substi- 
tute which strikes out of this amendment one word, ‘ presence,” 
and inserts the word “residence” in its stead. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would be very 
loath indeed to offer any amendment, and I certainly would not 
press any amendment that would jeopardize this bill by causing 
it to fall into such disfavor with the Interior Department that 
the Interior Department officials would feel called upon to exert 
such influences as are at their command to defeat the bill. At 
the same time I very much dislike, in order to get the bill 
through, to load it down with hard conditions and innovations 
to such an extent as perhaps to make it a burden upon the very 
class of people we are seeking to relieve. We discussed this 
matter briefly under general debate, and I do nof think it is 
necessary to consume a great deal of the time of the committee 
upon the amendment. I think gentlemen all understand that 
we are injecting an absolutely new and unknown element into 
this law, an absolutely new and unknown legal term, if I may 
call the word “presence” a legal term. I do not believe that 
word is a legal term. I do not believe that any two gentlemen 
on the floor of this House could get up here now and either agree 
as to what “ presence” on the land would mean under this law 
or would be able to go out in the Library of Congress and find 
a definition upon which they could agree. But as to the word 
“residence,” the meaning of that term, its construction with 
reference to land, has been fixed. It is fixed in the repeated 
decisions of the courts, and it is fixed in the regulations, and so 
forth, of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be still better and make it still 
more explicit to use the language suggested by the Secretary 
of the Interior, that the entryman may be absent from the land 
for a certain period without affecting his residence? The gen- 
tleman’s amendment would have residence used as a part of the 
definition of the word “residence.” The gentleman's proposi- 
tion would be as follows: Provided, That the absence of said 
entryman or his family,” and so forth. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, if my colleague 
from Colorado will yield, I think I can possibly satisfy the 
committee on this matter by offering a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment and for the pending amendment, to strike 
out of the bill all of the language in the printed bill, if you 
have it there, beginning in line 12, including the word Pro- 
vided,” and striking out everything down to the word “ section,” 
in line 17, and inserting in lieu of that language the following: 

Provided, That the entryman may be absent from the land for not 
more than five months in each period of one year after establishing 
residence. 

That will give him an affirmative, definite leave of absence 
for five months in each year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
proposition altogether. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; that eliminates all these 
other questions about presence on the land, and so forth. I am 
referring to the Secretary’s recomméndation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The only objection to the gentle- 
man's proposition is that in practice it would not permit the 
entryman to avail himself of the residence of his family upon 
the land. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; it does. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The same law would apply then 
that applies now. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Your proposition would require 
the entryman himself to live on the land during the residential 

riod. 
ae TAYLOR of Colorado. It cuts out the question about 
the man’s family, and leaves the law as it is at the present 
time, 

Mr. MANN. Where a man may be absent, if his family are 
there, under certain conditions. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. PICKETT. I notice that the gentleman leaves out the 
concluding three lines of the amendment suggested by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. PICKETT. What was the reason for that? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My reason for leaving out the 
concluding three lines of the amendment suggested by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is this—— 


And that eliminates the family 
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Mr. PICKETT. Just read them, so they will go into the 


RECORD. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The amendment suggested by the 
Secretary of the Interior is just as I read it, except that he 
makes the time four months instead of five in each period of 
one year after establishing residence, and this is the part which 
I do not offer: 

Such absence, however, to be under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlefhan from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent for one minute more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I simply desire to say that I 
offered my amendment for the purpose of emphasizing my ob- 
jection to the use of this indefinite word “presence.” If the 
proposition now submitted by my colleague [Mr. TAYLOR of 
Colorado} is satisfactory to all concerned, I shall be glad to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martry] will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Some gentleman has well said 
that the rules and regulations are largely made by people here 
in Washington who never saw the West except from the win- 
dow of a Pullman palace car, and who do not necessarily under- 
stand our conditions. They make rules and regulations that 
are impracticable; and when a man wants to go away from his 
home he can, not hire a lawyer to tell him what the latest 
edition of the rules and regulations may be. When he knows 
that the law gives him five months’ absence he ought to be 
permitted to go without any expense or any string to it or any 
application to anybody or anything else. When he comes to final 
proof, he has got to make proof as to his residence. 

Mr. PICKETT. Assuming that he went away for two weeks 
at one time, three weeks at another time, and four weeks at 
another. Should it not be subject to some rule provided by the 
department, fixing the manner in which he could take advantage 
of this section of the law? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Under the understanding which 
we have with the minority leader [Mr. Mann], when we get this 
bill trimmed up as best we can it is to be sent back to the Sen- 
ate as a substitute and a conference asked for. Now, I appre- 
hend that the conferees and the Secretary of the Interior will 
get together and provide some method of that kind. The Sec- 
retary did not suggest this to me. He suggested that the man 
merely write a letter 

Mr. PICKETT. I was simply raising the question, because it 
occurred to me that there should be some further provision. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think the chances are that 
there will be. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Secretary of the Interior has full au- 
thority to make rules and regulations generally under this law. 
It is his duty to do so. Therefore it is very unusual to place 
in the body of the bill, after a specific paragraph, a general 
provision with regard to rules and regulations. It is his duty 
to make those rules and regulations now, and it seems to me 
there is no more reason why a provision with regard to rules 
and regulations should be placed at this point in the bill rather 
tito anywhere else in the bill or after every paragraph in the 

ill. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I notice that the language of 
the bill refers to the entryman or his family. The proposed sub- 
stitute refers only to the entryman. Is there any question in 
the mind of the gentleman as to whether or not by leaving out 
the word “family” a construction might be put upon the lan- 
guage that really would not result in granting the absence that 
is desired? I call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 

- that only recently, within the last 90 days, two decisions have 
been rendered—one in a case where the claimant had been ab- 
sent a portion of the time earning his living and his family re- 
siding upon the land continuously and all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Colorado be extended five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, it was held in 
that case that it was an attempt on the part of the entryman 


to obtain title to the public domain by his family residing on 
the land. About the same time they rendered a decision where 
a family had resided on the land for some time and, lacking 
school facilities, the wife and mother of the children had gone 
to a town some distance from the homestead and spent a por- 
tion of the school year there in order to educate the children. 
In that case they rejected the proof on the ground that it was 
an attempt on the part of the entryman to acquire title by 
residing on the domain while the family was residing elsewhere. 
The gentleman is familiar with decisions of that kind. 

Now, is the proposed substitute definite enough so that there 
will be no question about the matter of absence; so that they 
may hold, perhaps, that the entryman might be absent and the 
family might not be? I assume that what is desired is that 
there may be a period, not exceeding five months in any one 
year, when the entryman and his family may be absent, and it 
shall not interfere with the continuity of the three years’ resi- 
dence required under the proposed law. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to me that there is no question 
but that the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado makes it clear that the entryman may be away for a 
period not exceeding five months, and as no reference is made 
to the family the absence of the family with the entryman goes 
as a matter of course. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say that I favor the 
substitute in preference to the language in the amendment 
which has been reported by the committee. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an 
amendment to the pending amendment, that the words “and 
his family ” be inserted after the word“ entryman.” 

Mr. NORRIS. The substitute to which the gentleman refers 
has not yet been offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all after the word “law,” in line 12, and to 
the word “section,” in line 17, and insert: 

“Provided, That the entryman = be absent from the land for not 
— ous five months in each period of one year after establishing 
res e 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move as an amendment to 
the amendment that after the word “entryman” the words 
“and his family ” be inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by inserting after the word “entryman” the 
words “and his family.” 

Mr. MANN, I will suggest to the gentleman from Idaho that 
it will make it worse for the entryman if he puts that in. 
Under the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado 
the entryman and his family both can be absent five months. 
During the seven months the family might be on the land and 
the en might be away as much as he could now be away. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, that which is in my own mind 
is perfectly clear, and what I wanted to do by this amendment 
is to prevent an interpretation by the department that might 
lead to embarrassment or confusion when trying to enforce this 
law. Some Members from the West, however, sitting around 
me feel that the amendment itself might lead to embarrassment 
through some construction, and as this is a matter that will be 
thrashed out further between the House and the Senate, I will 
withdraw my amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the word “five” and inserting 
the word “ six.” 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, we have heard here to-day 
from every member of the Public Lands Committee who has 
spoken, that they would have left this bill giving the entryman 
six months’ absence each year, except for the fact that they 
thought it would facilitate its passage by changing it to give. 
him only five months. Furthermore, this amendment is very 
apt to be further amended in conference by providing that he 
can only be absent subject to the rules and regulations made 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and that will require time. 
If we are going to make the homestead laws as liberal as the 
Canadian homestead law, why not give the entryman six 
months’ absence every year, under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary? 

As I said awhile ago, that will not mean that he can work 
six months every year somewhere else for wages, because it 
will take two weeks to go into his place and two weeks to get 
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back to work, and that would not give him over five months 
to actually work elsewhere. We have the Canadian law, giv- 
ing homesteaders six months’ absence. There is no demand 
from any quarter that our homesteaders be cut down to five 
months. Every yoice that has been heard here to-day is in 
favor of six months. Why not leave the bill in a shape that 
represents the sentiment of every Member of this House? For 
that reason I hope my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is urging that this be cut down to four 
months, and I hope that the committee will not go further than 
the amendment making it five months. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
come from the western country, I come from the Southland; I 
was gratified and pleased in listening to the speech made by 
the distinguished Speaker of this House only a few moments 
ago, when he said that we ought to encourage our own citizens 
to settle in this western country and that we should make the 
rules and regulations relative to the homestead laws the best 
possible in order to keep our citizens within our own confines 
and to encourage them, and thereby prevent so many of them 
from going into British Columbia or southwestern Canada. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that in order to carry out that idea 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Larrerty] should be adopted. The law has been in the past 
and is now that six months’ actual residence upon the home- 
stead each year entitles a man after five years to obtain a 
patent. By this bill this committee increased that residency to 
seven months for no other reason than, it is suggested by the 
Secretary of the Interior, to extend the time of the residence to 
seven months and allow the entryman to be absent only five 
months in the year. I heard great applause, not only on this 
side of the Chamber but on that side, when the distinguished 
Speaker of this House said that we ought to make such rules and 
regulations as would lighten the burden on the homesteader in 
proving out his entry on your western lands. I thought then that 
the gentlemen on this committee would try to make laws, rules, 
and regulations that would encourage them, but when I see 
this committee by an amendment here making the burden 
heavier than the law which is now in force and opposing the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Lar- 
rerty], I fear that the applause was only of a fictitious charac- 
ter. I believe this amendment ought to be adopted, notwith- 
standing the opposition that some seem to think the Secretary 
of the Interior has to it. I believe we are here to legislate for 
the people, and are answerable to the people. I think we can 
take care of ourselves upon this proposition without any hin- 
drance or intimidation from the Secretary of the Interior. His 
duty is to execute the law—ours is to enact the law. Let us keep 
our functions separate and apart, and thereby the people will 
be better satisfied—our institutions and our Government will be 
more secure, and better results will be reached. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Larrerty) there were—ayes 14, noes 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by adding after the word “shown,” in line 19, page 2, the 
wein tied, That when the person making entry dies before the offer 
of final proof those succeeding to the entry must show that the entry- 
man had complied with the law in all respects to the date of his death 
and that they have since complied with the law in all respects, as would 
have been required of the entryman had he lived, 9 that they 
are relieved from any requirement of residence upon the land.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, lines 9 and 10, strike out the words “actually changed his 
residence after establishing the same,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
8 5 failed to establish residence within six months after the date 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire from 
some gentleman who can answer it the exact reason for insert- 
ing those words? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, those words are inserted in 
order to make clear what has been the interpretation of the 
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homestead law—that an entryman had six months after making 
his entry within which to establish his home upon the land— 
and the words which are stricken out may or may not have 
been used as the foundation for that ruling. The meaning of 
those words is not entirely clear in the present law, and so 
the words “actually changed his residence after establishing 
the same” are stricken out and the words “ failed to establish 
residence within six months after the date of entry” are in- 
serted, so as to make the law clear and definite. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, another point my attention is 
directed to is this: As the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] well knows, the law as now applied and in force permits 
the entryman to make settlement upon his land within six months 
after the date of entry. However, if circumstances of a certain 
nature exist that legitimately excuse him from making that 
entry, he can upon application receive an extension of an addi- 
tional six months. Does not this new wording entirely remove 
that opportunity which he has for making application and get- 
ting the additional six months? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not at all, because the provision to which 
the gentleman refers is another provision, a proviso to this sec- 
tion, and in the Senate, through inadvertence, evidently, that 
proviso was left out and should be inserted in the bill in con- 
ference. I refer to the proviso that clearly gives the Secretary 
of the Interior the right to extend the time. This should be the 
general rule. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Is that the law at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a proviso at the end of this sec- 
tion which was left out, I think, through inadvertence. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is, in the Senate bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. In the Senate bill. S 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Mitter] made the statement that under existing law 
an entryman had six months within which to begin residence 
upon his land. The law does not give him that, but the effect 
of the law is to give an entryman six months, because the entry 
is not subject to contest until it has been abandoned for more 
than six months. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is nothing in the law now that is 
definite, but this is definite. 

Mr. MILLER.. But by construction of the department the 
entryman is and always has been allowed six months. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but now that we are reenacting the 


‘law, it is better to have it clear. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There is nothing in the law 
at present that permits an extension to be granted for six 
months if he fails to go upon his land. In other words, if he 
has not first established a residence thereon. 

Mr. MILLER. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. MONDELL, There is a proviso at the end of this section 
in the statute. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That if the homesteader fails 
to begin residence upon his land within six months he may 
apply for an extension and have six months more within which 
to go upon the land? 2 

Mr. MONDELL. Les. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. When was that law enacted? 

Mr. MONDELL. Quite a number of years ago. If the gen- 
tleman will refer to the Revised Statutes he will find that there 
is such a law. It is not quite broad enough. It provides that 
if unable to get on the land for climatic reasons he may make 
such application and have it granted. The gentleman will 
recall that he had a case in South Dakota a few days ago where 
it was suggested that that be amended by adding another rea- 
son, to wit, sickness.. It is my opinion that when we readopt 
that provision in conference we ought to add that reason to the 
present law which gives the Secretary that power, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman please 
read the section of the statute which has that proviso? There 
is no such law, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
to the gentleman from Wyoming that, under the law, after an 
entryman has established a residence he may then apply for 
a leave of absence, but there is no law by which an entryman 
who fails to go upon his land from any cause, sickness, accident, 
or any other circumstances, may be granted additional time. 
He is absolutely at the mercy of anyone who may desire to 
file a contest against his entry. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Let me say to the gentleman that I know 
that he is generally right upon matters of land legislation. 
The proviso to which I referred is not in this copy of the 
Revised Statutes, but it is in the sc and I have read it within 
the last 24 hours. 

Mr. RAKER. I have it here; let me read it: 

Provided, That where there 8 be climatic reasons the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office may, in his discretion, allow the settler 12 
months from the date of filing in which to commence his residence on 
said land under such ruleg and regulations as he may prescribe. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. What section? 

Mr. RAKER. Twenty-two hundred and ninety-seven, under 
dete of March 1, 1881. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is just what I told the gentleman it was; 
it is a proviso at the end of this section not printed in this 
statute. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There fs no such law. The 
gentleman is reading from a pamphlet, and we have the Revised 
Statutes here, and I challenge any gentleman to produce the 
statutes and show me that an extension of six months may be 
obtained when the entryman fails within six months to establish 
residence. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me suggest this, that in any event that 
provision, or some similar provision, should go into the bill in 
conference. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

. MONDELL. The gentleman from Minnesota has the 


. MORGAN. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 
. MILLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to ask if it is not a fact that 
the law which the gentleman from California read applies solely 
to climatic conditions, but if a man was sick or had any other 
thing the matter with him and was not able to get on the land 
there is not a single line of law that gives the commissioner or 
the Secretary the authority to give six months more. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman is entirely correct; the law is 
very plain and simple. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is a feature of the law which should 
be corrected. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Now, I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota a further question, and the gentleman 
from Wyoming can probably answer it. [Laughter.] Under 
the language, as suggested by the committee, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if the entry might not be subject to contest where 
the entryman failed to establish residence in the first six 
months and did not get upon his land within seven or eight 
months and before contest had been filed, and the question is 
whether or not the entry might not be forfeited by a contest 
being filed subsequent. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows the answer to the 
riddle himself as well as anyone on the floor. The general 
rule of construction is that when the entryman settles upon the 
land in the absence of an intervening claim no laches that has 
occurred prior to that time can be invoked against him; there- 
fore, without regard to this provision, when the entryman goes 
upon the homestead before any contest is filed his right at- 
taches. The gentleman knows that has been decided a great 
many times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
given five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the 
committee, I would like to say one or two things in reference to 
this provision. My inquiry was not simply one of curiosity, 
but based on some experience. We have two classes of public 
lands, if I may use that term, in this country, one class con- 
sisting of lands located in sections wherein the climatic condi- 
tions are not very severe and another class located wherein the 
climatic conditions are very severe. Those lands that still form 
a part of the public domain in the Northwest are of this latter 
class. By Northwest, I refer to public lands in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Michigan. The only part of the public domain now 
remaining is in that wooded portion far to the north, where the 
climatic conditions are very, very severe. It was not many 
years ago that a large number of very honest homesteaders who 
had made proper application and tried to get upon the land 
within six months could not do so by reason of the floods. They 
absolutely could not get into the region. 

Last fall there was an opening of lands on several Indian 
reservations, and all the entrymen, of course, had to take land 
subject to the homestead laws. That opening occurred late in 
the fall, and there followed conditions quite unprecedented. 


Early in November winter started in full force and continued 
almost without interruption until the present time. No man 
who had made entry could go upon the land and live there. I 
made application to the Seeretary of the Interior to see if there 
was not some way in which an extension could be granted these 
honest entrymen. He replied by quoting this section, where- 
upon application was made, and I have no doubt they will re- 
ceive a suitable extension. It seems to me that the language of 
this section absolutely precludes the possibility of any entryman 
securing an extension of six months due to climatic or any 
other conditions. A possible extension under certain conditions 
is a most salutary provision of the law. It should by all means 
be retained as a part of the law regulating homestead entry. 
By oversight, I have no doubt, this paragraph has been framed 
in such a way as to take away the right to an extension, and I 
think we ought to change the paragraph. 

In addition, the paragraph as worded precludes any man who 
goes upon his land after six months and before contest is filed 
from perfecting his claim. There have been thousands and tens 
of thousands of cases where men have failed to get upon their 
land within six months, but who have established residences 
there prior to contest and become the very best of homesteaders. 
This paragraph would annihilate them. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman offer as an amend- 
ment to this section the provision which the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raxer] read, with a slight change, by using 
the words “ from climatic conditions” as an additional proviso? 

Mr. MILLER. I am very thankful to the gentleman from 
Illinois for his suggestion. I had an amendment in mind, and 
will offer it now. I do not believe we ought to wait to do this 
in conference. We ought to frame the law as it should be here. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill to the proviso that is in the bill in 
this section No. 2297. It really relates to the loss of the rights 
of the entrymen, and is not the section under which he acquires 
rights. Now, you say in this section: 

That the three È herd period of residence herein fixed shall date from 
the time of estab g actual permanent residence upon the land. 

In the other section, No. 2291, you provide that a patent shall 
issue at the end of three years from the date of entry, if they 
make application for it. The two sections, it seems to me, are 
contradictory. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; if you can answer the puzzle. I do not 
ask to have it changed here now, but I call attention to that 
fact. In one place it says, in three years from the date of entry 
a patent shall issue, and in the other place it says that the three 
years shall date from the date of the residence upon the 
land, which, in the terms of the bill, may be six months after 
the entry, and if the amendment proposed to be offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mixa] prevails, one year 
after the period of the entry. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no conflict at all. 

Mr. MANN. My friend from Wyoming—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I can prove it to the gentleman, 
if he will give me a moment. 

Mr. MANN. I will in a moment, but the gentleman has had 
more moments than I. My friend from Wyoming is so familiar 
with the land laws that he tosses one section up in the air with 
one hand and one section with the other hand, and when they 
come down nobody can tell whether the one that went up from 
one hand comes down in the other hand, or vice versa. I have 

carefully examined these two sections and I know there is a 
conflict. Now, the gentleman can prove to me, if he can, that 
there is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think if the gentleman will watch the 
juggler, the sleight-of-hand performance will be so simple that 
he will understand it. There is absolutely no conflict. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Section 2291 provides that the entryman 
shall live for three years on his land, with certain absences. 
The section just read gives the entryman six months within 
which to get on his land. Unless you have this proviso the 
department would have to rule that the first six months during 

which he shall be allowed absence shall count as residence, 
going back to the old rule that the department overturned by a 
decision last fall, because we now make it clear in this very 
section that the entryman need not go upon his Jand for six 
months after he files. We also make it clear that his time does 
not begin to run until he actually goes on the land. We also 
make it clear that he can not use his five months’ absence at 
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_ the beginning of his entry; that he has got to get on the land 
and begin to live on it before he is entitled to any absence or 
any allowance for residence. And as this section is the section 
in which we allow him six months to get upon his land, it is the 
proper section in which to say that the period of residence shall 
not begin to run until he does get on the land. 

Now, I think that the gentleman from Illinois can understand 


that. I think it is very plain and very simple. We are by this 
provision writing into the law what is the decision of the Land 
Office. We did not approve of it at the time it was made, and 
would not approve of it now if we were to continue a five-year 
residence, but as we are reducing the residence to three years 
the committee thought the entryman should not be allowed the 
six months’ constructive residence that has heretofore, been the 
rule. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Why should we not give the man six 
months in which to establish his residence—— 

Mr. MONDELL. We do. 

Mr. LAFFERTY (continuing). And then let him put in the 
following six months on the claim, and then count that as one 
year of the three years required, as they do in Canada? 

Mr. MONDELL. The committee did not think it was good 
policy. They thought if we. are to reduce the time to three 
years, and to give certain definite periods of absence, that it 
should be clear that the entryman did not begin to earn his 
patent until he had gotten upon the land and had established 
his residence. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. RAKER. This provision on page 3, lines 13 to 16, reads 
as follows: 


Provided, That the three 11 85 perlod of residence herein fixed shall 
ge from the time of establishing actual permanent residence upon the 
nd. 


In other words, that if the man makes his filing in the land 
office, and he waits until six months or within one day of until 
he makes his permanent residence upon the place, then there 
must be three years 

Mr. MONDELL. After that date? 

Mr. RAKER. After that date, before a certificate of pur- 
chase can issue. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is correct. 

Mr. RAKER. In other words, if the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman here to give him further time for sickness, or 
climatic conditions should intervene or interfere, then if he is 
given six months under the law and another five months be- 
cause of sickness, his three years of residence must commence 
after the 11 months have expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the confusion which my distin- 
guished friend from Wyoming and my distinguished friend 
from California fall into comes about because they consider this 
is all one section on a bill. But this is to amend two separate 
sections of the Revised Statutes—one to amend section 2291 
and one to amend section 2297. Section 2297 does not relate at 
all to the granting of a patent to the land or to the right which 
the entryman acquires. It relates only to his proving his right, 
and refers to the expiration of three years, and then provides 
the time of residence hereafter fixed. That is in section 2297. 
That is the method of losing residence. 

Now, the other section is the section under which he acquires 
title, and what does it say? Until the expiration of three years 
from the date of the entry he is not entitled to his patent, and 
under the other provision of the law he does not need to live 
on the land for five months in the year, and if at the end of 
the fifth month he enters upon the land and lives the balance of 
the seven months of the year on that land at the end of three 
years he is entitled to the patent, regardless of the provisions 
in the other section. * 

Now, if it is the intention to have the three years run from 
the date of the residence on the land that provision ought to 
be to amend that section of the statute. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to think that the 
gentleman is right about that. A proviso on section 2297 does 
not limit section 2291. To offer the same proviso after section 
2291 would bring about the desired result, and there would be 
no question about it. 

Mr. MANN. There would be no question about it. Otherwise 
there would be a conflict. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not object to the change, 
but it is not at all necessary, and every man who knows any- 
thing about the homestead laws knows that there are some 10 
or 12 sections; that they all contain some provisions and re- 


quirements; and they are all construed together. There is no 
objection to putting this in the other section, but it belongs here 
just as much as it does in the other place. 

Mr. MANN. Put it in both places, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

ae. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
men 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, let us finish the 
other committee amendments. 

Mr. MANN. We are through with committee amendments, on 
this paragraph. 

35 MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the para- 
graph—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will ask the gentleman to wait 
a moment. I want to offer some amendments in addition to the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. MILLER. I will offer this one. I do not think it will in- 
terfere with those of the gentleman from Colorado. I move to 
amend page 3, line 16, after the word “land,” by removing the 
period and inserting the following: 

And provided further, That where there may be climatic reasons, 
sickness of the entryman, or other unavoidable causes the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office may, in his discretion, allow the settler 12 
months from the date of filing in which to commence his residence on 
said land, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. The amendment I desire to offer is to 
strike out, beginning on page 3, line 13, three lines. I conceive 
that my amendment should be offered first, because otherwise 
this amendment would not fit in properly. I think an amend- 
ment to strike out any part of the paragraph should come be- 
fore an amendment to follow the end of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Oregon that the Chair has not the amendment of the gen- 
tleman before him, so that he can not tell anything about it. If 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mitier] will be kind 
enough to send his amendment to the Clerk’s desk and have it 
read, the Chair can judge concerning it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 
While you are waiting for the other amendment I will offer 
this one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] will send his amendment to the Clerk’s desk. Is the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] ready with his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MILLER. I send it to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after the word “land,” in line 16, the following: 
“And provided further, That where there may be climatic reasons, sick- 
ness of the entryman, or other unavoidable causes, the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office may, in his discretion, allow the settler 12 
months from the date of filing in which to commence his residence on 
said land, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe.” 

[Cries of “Vote!” Vote! “] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an 
amendment to that amendment. I move to insert the word 
“ poverty ” after the word “ sickness.” 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morcan] offer an amendment? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know with what de- 
gree of seriousness my colleague offers that amendment, but in 
any event that will open the door so wide as to endanger the 
passage of this bill. I do not think it ought to be adopted. 

Mr, MANN. I do not think the gentleman offered his amend- 
ment. ` 

Mr. FERRIS. I understood he offered an amendment to in- 
sert the word “ poverty ” after the word “ sickness.” 

Mr. MORGAN. After the word “ sickness,” yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amend the amendment by adding after the word “sickness” the 
word poverty.“ 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that the gen- 
tleman should think this amendment is not a proper one. Mr. 
Chairman, on broad, general principles we ought to grant this 
privilege to the man who can not get on his land in six months 
on account of poverty. I do not know what better excuse a man 
could have for not getting on his land than that he has not 
the money necessary to get there; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, we should try to help the poor man above all othera 
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In disposing of the public domain we should place it within 


reach of the poor man if possible. I am surprised that there 
should be a single objection to the amendment which I offered. 

In the present law there is a provision giving the commis- 
sioner authority to grant leaves of absence to those who can 
not maintain residence, on account of failure of crops, sickness, 
or other casualty. Why not recognize poverty as a valid excuse 
for failure to establish residence within six months? Give the 
poor man a chance; we will injure no one. We will help those 
who need assistance most, and the Government will lose noth- 
ing. I hope all objection will be withdrawn and that the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question being taken, the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], 
to add the provision that the affidavit supporting this applica- 
tion for an extension of time may be made in any State of the 
Union before any officer authorized to administer oaths. 

Mr. MILLER. Is not that the law now? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman send his amendment to 
the Clerk's desk so that it may be reported? 

Mr. MORGAN. My amendment is not in writing, but I will 
prepare it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. While the gentleman is preparing his amendment, 
would it be in order to offer two or three small amendments to 
the form of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. We can not wait for a Member to prepare amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I will have this ready in just 
a moment. I believe it is important. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. MILLER was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to come in after the word “ by,” in line 3, page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “by,” insert the words “ himself 
and by.” 


The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, 
in line 4, page 2, after the word “ have,” by inserting the word 
“ actual.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, in line 4, page 2, by inserting after the word “have” the 
word “actual.” - 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, 
in line 4, page 2, by striking out the word “or” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, line 4, by striking out the word “or” and insert- 
ing the word “ and.” 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Those are all the amendments 
offered by the committee to this section. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, the United States Gov- 
ernment was second to none in the world in its liberal treat- 
ment of the settler on its public domain for many years. 
While we had millions of acres of the richest and best land to 
dispose of, it made it very easy to acquire homesteads, pre- 
emptions, and timber claims, also to secure land under the 
stone and timber act. All constructions of law and rulings 
seemed to be made, then, with a view to helping the man to 
acquire title from the Government. This policy was pursued 
for so long and so liberally it was inevitable that some abuses 
should arise. But as the public domain diminished and strife 
for land became more acute, these abuses became more and more 
apparent and the courts and the department, especially the lat- 
ter, became more strict in their interpretation and the execution 
of the laws, with the result that they have swung to the other 
extreme and are making life hard indeed for the men who are 
trying to carve homes from our mountain fastnesses, from our 
semiarid plains, and from the ragtag and fag ends of our once 
seemingly inexhaustible domain. 3 

Those settlers who, from virtue of the class of land they are 
compelled to homestead, should be treated with the greatest 


liberality are treated with czar-like severity; and by espionage 
by special agents, and persecution, are often prevented from 
securing homes for themselves and families, as they are abso- 
lutely prohibited from leaying the place they call home long 
enough to earn enough to keep soul and body together while 
trying to improve and make possible a livelihood from the land, 

It was all right when the land was all good to exact five years 
of actual residence, as the land was usually adequate to take 
care of the homesteader and improvements during the time. 
With the character of land left it is almost a necessity, if a man 
is not full-handed when he goes on the land, that he have some 
outside help to make available the possibilities of the land. If 
he can acquire title in three years, he will have enough improve- 
ments on the place to use the improvements and land for se- 
curity for assistance to make better improvements, to buy stock 
for grazing, and other purposes. 

Conditions are such now that the most liberal policy should 
be adopted instead of, as practiced now, the most drastic in the 
history of our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that this bill may pass. 

A general revision of the land laws is needed, with a view to 
aiding rather than obstructing the settler in his efforts to estab- 
lish his rights and for the removal of conditions which con- 
stantly harass him in his struggle to build a home for himself 
and family. 

As an evidence of conditions which should not be permitted 
to exist I am constantly in receipt of letters like the following: 


Hon. WILLIAM L. La FOLLETTE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We are tormented here with what the people call hobo 
wildcat miners. They have prospected over this country for mineral 
for the last 13 years and have never developed a paying mins yet. At 

resent there is not a mine running in the country. owever, there 
are very few of the homesteaders who have not proven up on their 
ranches but what these hobo miners are giving them lots of trouble. 
They (the miners) want to sell out to the ranchers, or they will contest 
their homesteads and delay their patents for two or three years. Our 
United States land commissioner here is holding some of those worthless 
claims on my homestead, and he notified me not to fence or improve it 
in any war: I would like to ask P Aa if he has any right to hold such 

e 


claims while he is holding that office; also if there is any way to put 
a Sampar on this hobo ning business. Thanking you In advance, I 
remain, 

Yours, truly, J. H. Ssrrn. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Herrrn having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 17671) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 

H. R. 14918. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concur 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 17681. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by adding after line 2, on page 3, the following: 

“No entry for a homestead, or patent issued on the same, shall con- 
vey any right to salt, coal, petroleum, natural gas, gold, silver, copper, 
iron, or other minerals within or under the land covered by the patent. 


-Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I am entirely in sympathy 
with the proposition to make it easier for the honest home- 
steader to acquire agricultural lands, but I believe the time has 
come when we ought to reserve to this Government all mineral 
lands, especially with reference to homesteads. We ought to do 
it for two reasons. 

If this amendment is adopted, there is very much less danger 
that the homestead laws will be abused for the purpose ef 
getting homesteads under the guise of seeking a farm, when, 
instead, it is for some ulterior purpose. 

Secondly, from the reports of the Stanley committee and 
other committees we have seen that one of the gravest evils 
confronting us to-day is the monopoly of natural resources, espe- 
cially minerals in this country. 
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If this Government had maintained a policy from the begin- 
ning, as it did originally adopt it in 1785, of reserving to itself 
the control of the mineral rights in the public domain, we would 
have had no such thing as a monopoly in minerals to-day; and 
from the standpoint of revenue we would not be inquiring in 
which direction to turn in order to secure revenue sufficient to 
run the Government from year to year. 

For instance, the grant to the State of Minnesota of a very 
small portion of the public domain a great many years ago has 
been so wisely handled by that State that from royalties they 
have to-day in their school fund $21,000,000, and from the iron- 
ore leases alone their revenue this year is over $119,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who can ask that in the agricultural 
homestead this Government onght to part with its mineral 
rights, with the mineral that may underlie that land. It ought 
to belong to the Government for the use of the Government. 
We have recognized it in the last five or six years so far as 
coal lands are concerned, and we are separating and classifying 
them. But if every patent to a homestead should reserve the 
mineral in the Government it would open up vast fields for 
homesteaders that are desirous of obtaining them and enable 
settlers in the far West to go on with agriculture. 

Now, much has been said with reference to this bill now 
pending being in accord with the Canadian law. I want to say 
that this amendment I have offered is in the identical words of 
the Canadian law. ‘Whoever says ‘that the Canadian law is a 
law that we should follow ought to be willing to adopt this 
amendment here and now. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amendment 
will not be adopted. A homestead settler when he goes upon 
his land makes affidavit that the land is not mineral in char- 
acter. For the entire period during which he lives on the land 
the mineral character of the land can be developed by anyone. 
When he makes his final proof he must prove by two witnesses 
that the land does not contain any mineral. During all that 
time the Federal agents are going about over the country to 
see that the mineral lands are not entered under the agricul- 
tural-land law. : 

But after the entryman makes his final proof and before he 
receives his patent, which is from one to two years, the ques- 
tion of the mineral character of the land cun be raised, and for’ 
six years after the patent is issued the question of the mineral 
character of the land can be raised, providing it is proven that 
the entryman had any knowledge of the existence of minerals. 
I have never heard anyone that claimed that any considerable 
amount of mineral land had passed from the hands of .the 
Government under the homestead law. 

Mr. ANDERSON -of Minnesota. If that is true, what is the 
gentleman's objection to it? 

Mr. MONDELL. My objection is that all the patents that 
have ever been written by the Government of the United States, 
in the gentleman’s State, in all the States, all the patents 
that your people hold, are patents from the dome of heaven to 
the center of the earth, and all patents should be so, if it is 
possible to have them so and do justice. We do not allow the 
homesteader to take mineral Jand at all; we dispose of those 
lands under another law. But if it should happen that here 
and there some farmer, 50 or 60 or 100 years after he secures 
the patent from the Government, should find a little mineral 
on his land, who is going to be hurt by it? The Canadian law 
is a monarchial law, the law of England, carrying out the idea 
that the mineral belongs to the sovereign. It is un-American, 
and it has no place in the legislation of this Republic. 

Mr. LENROOT. Who does it belong to? 

Mr. MONDELL. The mineral belongs to the man who holds 
the title, if it shall be discovered long after the patent was 
issued, The Government has from 4 to 10 years within which to 
raise the question of the nonmineral character of the land. I 
want to suggest to the gentleman that his amendment would 
not allow the entry of mineral land. It would simply reserve all 
‘the mineral that might be in the land that had been proven to 
be nonmineral. It is not in accordance with the established 
custom of the country. Our people came here to get away from 
the monarchical idea that the mineral belonged to the crown; 
that a few grains of minerals found here or there in private 
property should be turned over to the Central Government. We 
do not pass mineral lands under the homestead Jaws, but if 
by any possibility a little mineral should be discovered long 
after the homesteader has received his patent who is injured 
thereby? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Vote! vote! 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment close in five minutes, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes, Is ‘there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I shall start what I have to 
say by suggesting to the gentleman from Oregon, who, when I 
rose to take the floor, began to cry vote,“ that after we are 
endeavoring to liberalize the laws for gentlemen from western 
States, like the State he represents, it comes with very poor 
grace to cry “Vote! vote!” 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to make one observation in reply, since he has criticized 
me in that manner? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly; proceed. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I desire to say that the people of Oregon 
are not demanding this law any more than the people of the 
gentleman’s State are demanding it. Letters are coming to me 
from every part of the Union. 

Mr. PICKETT. I am not yielding for a speech. If the 
gentleman desires to make an observation, make it. 

Mr, LAFFERTY. My observation is that when you give a 
man a home under the homestead law, he should not rest under 
the constant fear that somebody, some agent of the Govern- 
ment, is going to take it away from him upon the ground that 
a few grains of mineral are under the soil. 

Mr. PICKETT. I am not making any reference to that. I 
am speaking of the propriety of the gentleman, after haying 
the floor for 30 minutes 4 

Mr. LAFFERTY. The gentleman from Iowa could ‘have ‘had 
the floor if he had asked it. 

Mr. PICKETT (continuing). Immediately begins to cry 
“Vote!” when a member of the committee who has not had 
the floor rises to speak. 3 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] seems to me to be a good one. When 
my good friend from Wyoming [Mr. MonvELt] suggested that 
it was adopting a monarchical custom prevailing in other coun- 
tries, he overlooked the fact that this whole law purports to be 
patterned after the Canadian law; and if that is true, as was 
suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor, 
why not also embody ‘the reservations and the limitations that 
are in the Canadian law for the benefit of the people? While 
it may be true that the minerals in the monarchical system, 
as the gentleman from Wyoming suggests, are reserved to the 
Crown, it should be true in this country that they should be 
reserved to the sovereign—that is to say, to the people. That 
is all that the amendment is purposed for. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PICKETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is there any such reservation in the good 
old State of Iowa? 

Mr. PICKETT. I do not know that there is. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘There is not. 

Mr. PICKETT. I suppose there is not. 

Mr. MANN. The people would be better off if there had 


been. 

Mr. PICKETT. But, assuming that to be true, the fact that 
we have pursued an erroneous policy in the past is no justifi- 
eation for continuing it in the future. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is in conformity with the suggestions which come 
from the Secretary of the Interior, and, while that may not 
carry weight with some Members of this House, I think it is 
entitled to be considered and is entitled to weight. I do not 
desire to discuss the matter further than to observe that, in 
my judgment the amendment is a good one; and, at least, if the 
amendment is adopted by the House, it can go to conference and 
there be considered with the other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this one 
observation, and I do not believe that I should take more than a 
minute. The policy suggested by the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] inaugurates a new 
scheme, and it is quite probable and does, I think, in fact 
classify every acre of land in the United States which belongs 
to the public domain as mineral land. Whether it is wise to 
do that or unwise to do that, we ought not to inject it into this 
debate and into consideration of this bill, where we are propos- 
ing simply to change the time required in proving up a home- 
stead from five years to three years. I hope the committee 
who haye heard this debate and have not had time to consider 
this policy will let the proposition wait, whether it be wise or 
unwise, until some time when we can consider it upon its 
merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TAYLOR of Colorado) there were—ayes 30, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. 
point of order there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 


Mr. Chairman, I make the 


that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Eighty-nine Members are present 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the point. 8 

Mr. MANN. I move that the committee do now rise. The 
gentleman can not withdraw after the Chair has announced 
there is no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster of Illinois, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill S. 3367, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 3367, the 
bill which was under consideration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole ‘House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3367, with Mr. Foster of Illinois in the 
chair. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 3, line 13, beginning with the word “ provided,” 
strike out all from the word “ provided ” down to the end of the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all of line 13, after the word Government,“ 
and the three succeeding lines. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, now I want to call the at- 
tention of the committee to one thing. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] was correct when he said that this proviso 
is in direct conflict with the first section of this bill. The first 
section says after three years a man can get his patent. A 
further provision says that he can have six months in which 
to go upon the land. Then this proviso I seek to strike out 
says that he can not get his patent until three years, or can not 
prove up for three years, after he made actual residence. 
Therefore the proviso I seek to strike out makes this not a 
three-year homestead, but it makes it a three-and-a-half-year 
homestead. If we are going to put in any of these provisions 
of the Canadian law, this certainly ought to be done. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the end of section 2297 as amended, the following: 

No entry for a homestead or patent issued on the same shall convey 
any exclusive or other property or interest In or any exclusive right or 
privilege with respect to any lake, river, spring, stream, or other body 
of water within or bordering on or passing through the land covered by 
the entry.“ 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Interior, and is also in the 
words of the Canadian law which has been so strongly approved 
by gentlemen favoring this bill this afternoon; and I want to 
say to the gentlemen from these western land States that if 
they are entirely and wholly in good faith now they will vote 
for this amendment, because those gentlemen well know that 
many thousands of acres of land are now withdrawn, and prop- 
erly withdrawn, because of water-power sites located upon some 
portion of them. If this amendment is adopted, reserving to 
the Government the right, so far as the power site is concerned, 
every acre of those withdrawn lands can be thrown open to 
settlement under homestead without injury to the Government 
and at the same time doing much to settle the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of the western country. I am anxious to see what 
gentlemen are going to say in opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask unanimous consent on agreeing to 
close debate on this, becnuse we can not stay here much longer. 
I ask unanimous consent that debate on this amendment close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment close in five min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I will take only a 
minute or two to say that my objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment is that I do not consider this the time or place or 
that this is a measure on which to engraft such legislation as 
this. 

Mr. Chairman, we can not put into this bill, which merely 
seeks to shorten the time of residence on the homestead from 
five to three years, all the reforms and amendments which ought 
to go into the land laws of this country. I would like to put 
an amendment into this law that I consider very much more 
beneficial to the settlers upon the public domain than the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 
and that is this: I would like to reduce the number of acres re- 
quired to be cultivated under the enlarged homestead act from 
80 to 40. In my experience that is the greatest burden and 
hardship under the enlarged homestead act that is imposed ou 
the settlers on the public domain. It has been the greatest 
source of complaint of which I have heard. 

I think it is an illogical and absurd requirement to make set- 
tlers plow 80 acres of land every year. We give a settler 320 
acres of land because he can not make a living on 160 acres, 
He can not make a living on 160 acres because he can not raise 
crops on any part of it, and yet we turn right around and make 
him break his back year after year by plowing 80 acres of his 
320 acres, wasting all his substance on it, dissipating his efforts 
over that great area without beneficial results, and absolutely 
destroying it for purposes of pasturage. I would like, Mr. 
Chairman, to relieve them of that burden, but I do not propose 
to undertake it in this bill, and that is the objection I have to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have one other and last 
amendment. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 16, on page 3, add the following: 

“If any entry is made for land which, though not reserved at the 
time, is ascertained by the Secretary of the Interlor to be chiefly valu- 
able on account of merchantable timber upon it the entry may can- 
celed within six months of Its date.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, just a word in reference to 
this amendment. This is another of the amendments recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior, but I want to frankly 
say it is unlike the Canadian law. The Canadian law, which 
has been spoken of so often this afternoon, provides that if 
there be any timber of value upon an entry the minister may 
cancel the entry. My amendment provides that if it shall be 
ascertained that land is chiefly valuable because of the timber 
upon it, then the entry may be canceled within six months; 
and, Mr. Chairman, I heard no reply with reference to the 
amendment I offered a moment ago. I am wondering now 
whether our friends in the western land States desire this home- 
stead shortening of the time for the purpose of enabling the 
men to get large tracts of timber to sell to the Timber Trust, 
or do they desire it for the purpose of the homesteader who de- 
sires to make for himself a home and a farm. If that is the 
desire, I am in the fullest sympathy with that. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. - 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that under the present law and 
rulings of the department a man can not get the land desig- 
nated by the gentleman when it is chiefly valuable for timber? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think not. 

Mr. RAKER. There is not any decision to the contrary. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is classified as open to homestead 
entry 

Mr. RAKER. And the gentleman would not object, would he, 
supposing there were 160 acres of land, 140 of it being agricul- 
tural land and 20 of it being timberland, that the 20 acres of 
timber should be left to the man who made the entry? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would not be chiefiy valuable for timber 
in that event, and my amendment only goes to land that is 
chiefly valuable for timber. 

Mr. MANN. If that is existing law, what is the objection to 
putting it in here? 

Mr. LENROOT. What is the objection to putting it in here? 

Mr. RAKER. There are bills pending before the committee 
upon these different subjects, and why should we burden this 
bill simply because of the question of limitation and other 
questions? 


Mr. LENROOT. If I thought for a moment there was an 


opportunity to be presented at this séssion of Congress to offer 
this as an amendment to some other bill, I would not have of- 
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fered the amendment here now; but I do not believe, nor does 
the gentleman from California believe, that we will have an- 
other opportunity to do this at this session of Congress. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say 
that every effort is being made to bring such bills in here. 

Mr. LENROOT. I hope they may be, but I do not believe 
they will. 

And, Mr. Chairman, just one other suggestion—that when 


we are shortening the time for these homesteaders from five f 


years to three years, it is not unreasonable that we should put 
into the law these various amendments that I have offered. It 
does not hurt them; it does not harm them. The theory of the 
law is that they are going to get homesteads for agricultural 
purposes and nothing more, and not one amendment that is of- 
fered has sought to limit that in the slightest degree. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, can we get an agreement about 
closing debate? If we can not, I will have to make the point 
of no quorum. I do not care whether we go ahead or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. La Forterre] has been trying all the 
afternoon to get in, and there are others who want time. I do 
not desire to shut out any Member who wants to speak. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Let me have two minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I do not desire, either, to shut out anyone who 
wants to speak. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a 
minute and a half of time. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroor] has thrown out a challenge. This is a very 
important matter. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
debate on this amendment close in six minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. La 
Fottetre] has not been recognized all afternoon, and there are 
other gentlemen who wish to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. What request does the gentleman from 
Illinois make? 

Mr. MANN. I will not make any request. But I am not 
going to stay here until half past 6 o'clock to-night without a 
quorum. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] thinks 
they ought to have more time, and I think myself they ought 
to have more time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, here is a gentleman who has 
been trying all the afternoon to get an opportunity to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] is recognized. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I would have been 
through before now if I had been allowed to go on. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] tell me of any timber in the United States 
that can be acquired in large quantities, either by fraudulent 
entries or any other kind of entries, at the present time. If 
he will point out where it is, he will confer a great favor upon 
a great many people who are looking about for just such 
“snaps.” [Laughter.] The truth is that outside of the forest 
reserves there is very little timberland of value left in the 
United States, and I protest against our passing any drastic 
legislation here that will prevent honest settlers from going on 
our mountain lands that have more or less timber on them and 
trying there to acquire homes, and which will leave it to the 
discretion and determination of the Secretary of the Interior 
in Washington and some of his hired agents who are sent out, 
who know nothing about the conditions as to whether the land 
is more desirable for timber or for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. If, as the gentleman says, there is no such 
timber left open, then this amendment would not be drastic. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; but lots of men are being made 
miserable who are trying to acquire homesteads honestly under 
the land laws of the United States. [Applause.] 

I have lived on the frontier for the last 36 years, gentlemen, 
and I think I know as much about the lands that are left un- 
settled as anybody in the House, and I am here to tell you 
that we have not got any very valuable timberlands left. If 
any settlers can go into the lands that are left unsettled, with 
some timber on them, and acquire homes, they surely ought to 
have that privilege. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am sick and 
tired of hearing gentlemen get up on the floor of this House and 


roast executive officers of this Government who are sworn to 
do their duty and who are doing their duty. I want to tell you 
that when the Secretary of the Interior enforces the law which 
we put upon the statute books he should have the moral sup- 
port of every Member of this House. [Applause.] I make the 
point of no quorum. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! Withdraw it! 

Mr. MORSB of Wisconsin. No; I will not withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Morse] makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] There are 95 Members present not a quorum. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (S. 3367) to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States relating to homesteads 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
those who have spoken on the bill to-day have permission to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that those who have spoken on the bill to-day 
have leave to extend their remarks in the Recon, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. On this bill. 

The SPEAKER. On this bill and no other. 

Mr. MANN, For five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. For five legislative days. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11824. An act to amend section 113 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1911. 


SENATE BILLS AND HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate and House bills of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4144. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Greeley, Colo.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 5446. An act relating to partial assignments of desert-land 
entries within reclamation projects made since March 28, 1908; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

H. R. 17681. An act making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. RAKER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 21, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of the In- 
terior, submitting estimate of appropriation for the installation 
of an electric elevator in the east wing of the Patent Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. (H. Doe. No. 636); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
with his favorable recommendation, draft of a bill providing 
for the disposition of effects of deceased patients of the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service and of certain deceased 
officers and men connected with the Army (H. Doc. No. 633); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia submitting estimates of deficiencies in appro- 
priations required by the District for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1912 (H. Doc. No. 634); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Woodbury Creek. N. J. (H. Doc. No. 635); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. s 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 271) to authorize the collection of the 
military and naval records of the Revolutionary War, with a 
view to their publication, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 431), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H.-R. 18841) incorporating the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 433), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 21952) for the relief of 
James S. Baer, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 432), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. RUBEY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 18904) to perfect the title of 
the heirs of James S. Rollins, deceased, to bounty-land warrant 
No. 58479, issued to George Hickman, teamster, United States 
Quartermaster’s Department, War with Mexico, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 434), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


“PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 22139) to improve the housing 
of animals in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 22140) for the acqui- 
sition of a site and the erection of a building thereon at Algona, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 22141) creating an arbi- 
tration court in the Seminole Nation, State of Oklahoma, with 
jurisdiction to hear and determine controversies as to certain 
land titles in the Seminole Nation, Okla., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 22142) to de- 
velop a national system and policy of waterways, to create the 
waterways commission, to regulate and charge for the use of 
the improved navigable waters of the United States, to provide 
a fund for the improvement of the same, to regulate and charge 
for the use of water powers, and for other purposes; to the 

mumittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
fos Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 22143) to establish a qualified 
ndependent government for the Philippines and to fix the date 
when such qualified independence shall become absolute and 
complete, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Memorial of the Senate of 
the State of New York, favoring the construction of a battle- 
ship at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
in relation to the improvement of the inlet of Lake Champlain; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. AYRES: Memorial of the Senate of the State of New 
York. requesting that a battleship be built at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Assembly of the State of New York, 
asking improvement of inlet of Lake Champlain; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22144) granting 
an increase of pension to Peter R. Stouffer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22145) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnathan L. Irwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22146) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22147) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron B. Stevenson; to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 22148) for the relief of James 
H. Smith; to the Committe on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22149) granting an increase of pension to 
David Hannam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22150) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyley Oglesby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 22151) granting an increase 
5 pension to Jacob Oberdeck; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ‘ 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 22152) granting a pension 
to Susan E. Tyler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22158) granting a pension to Malissa Lind- 
sey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22154) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent to certain lands to William J. Nix; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, x 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 22155) for the relief of 
Oldham County, Ky.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 22156) granting an increase 
of pension to Anton Humm; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 22157) granting 
an increase of pension to Stephen Glanden; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 22158) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis Mann; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22159) for the relief of 
Capt. David A. Murphy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 22160) granting a pension 
to Daniel F. Foley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 22161) grant- 
ing a pension to Louise Lee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 22162) 
granting an increase of pension to Eugene Partridge; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 22163) granting an increase 
of pension to George Bessor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 22164) granting an increase 
of pension to Edwin G. Brimmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr: HAYES: A bill (H. R. 22165) granting an increase 
of pension to John McMahon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 22166) for the relief of heirs 
or estate of John U. Brown, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 22167) for the relief of 
Daniel F. Cahoon; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22168) granting a pension to George Stani- 
forth, alias George Seaforth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 22169) for the relief 
of the heirs of Eliza A. Clay, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. ` 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania : A bill (H. R. 22170) granting a 
pension to Sarah J. Bunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22171) granting a pension to Daniel M. 
Moyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 22172) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Miller; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 22173) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Koll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 22174) granting an 
increase of pension to William T. Eustis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22175) granting a pension to Edmond R. 
Stearns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22176) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 22177) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. A. J. Parks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22178) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry V. Hardwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCHENRY: A bill (H. R. 22179) granting a pension 
to Ida V. Wolfe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 22180) granting 
an increase of pension to Isaac D. Chamberlain; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22181) for the relief of the city of Pueblo, 
Colo.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22182) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John G. Schempp; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 22183) granting an increase 
of pension to William D. Everitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARRAN: A bill (H. R. 22184) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank Coalman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 22185) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Curtin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 22186) granting a pension to 
Catherine Walsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22187) granting a pension to William C. 
Scott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2218S) granting a pension to Roy B. Wil- 
cox; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22189) granting a pension to James G. 
Kuhnert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 22190) granting a pension 
to Rachel Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22191) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Baucom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURNBULL: A bill (H. R. 22192) for the relief of 
the estate of Peter McEnery, deceased; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 22193) for the relief of James 
E. Walker; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AINEY: Petitions of Granges Nos. 205, 1041, 1227, 
and 1302, Patrons of Husbandry, for a governmental system of 
postal express; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: Petition of residents of Ballston 
Spa, N. V., in favor of providing for the building of one battle- 
ship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of the Council of the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, requesting mitigation of strike conditions at Law- 
rence, Mass.; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of residents of Hamilton County, Ohio, asking 
for an old-age pension law; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of F. M. Beach 
and 11 others, of Lyle, Minn., against extension of the parcel- 
post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. - 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of J. P. Kalt, Royal Theater, 
Payne, Ohio, favoring amendment of copyright act of 1909; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Grange No. 1681, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. : 

Also, petition of William Moore and other citizens of Newark, 
Ohio, protesting against enactment of interstate commerce 
liquor legislation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Memorial of Beardstown Chamber of Com- 
merce, protesting against increasing the flow of waters from 
Lake Michigan into Illinois River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of Nayal Camp, No. 49, in favor of the Crago 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Brooklyn League, protesting against re- 
moval of Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Chestnut Bark Disease Conference, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., regarding prevention of the spread of this disease; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BLACKMON: Petition of citizens of Piedmont, Ala., 
against the passage of parcel-post bill (H. R. 18960); to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. BOWMAN: Memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, asking for a nonpartisan tariff commission; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Pennsylvania Library Club and the 
New Jersey Library Association, for enactment of House bill 
19546 ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of citizens of Racine, Wis., pro- 
testing against enactment of House bill 9433, for the observance 
of Sunday in post offices; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: Petitions of citizens of Cassville, Mo., 
favoring extension of the parcel post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Peirce City, Mo., favoring parcel- 
post bill (H. R. 18160) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of merchants of the fifteenth congressional dis- 
trict of Missouri, against extension of the parcel-post system; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. š 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
porcine F. Johnson (H. R. 8913); to the Committee on Military 

airs. $ 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for continuance of the Tariff Commission; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Colby, Wis., for parcel- 
e to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Wisconsin, protesting 
against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clark County, Wis., against remoy- 
ing the 10-cent tax upon oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of numerous citizens of La Salle, 
Dimmick, and Peru, III., favoring the establishment of a parcel- 
post service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of National Federation of Retail Merchants, 
protesting against the enactment of parcel-post legislation; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of F. M. Edgett, of Earlville, III., favoring the 
passage of the Townsend bill (H. R. 20595) to amend section 25 
of the copyright act of 1909, ete.; to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. 2 

Also, petition of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, of 
Chicago, Ill., favoring the proposed Federal commission on in- 
dustrial relations, etc.; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Maurice Simmons, commander in chief 
United Spanish War Veterans, favoring the passage of the 
Crago bill (H. R. 17470) to pension widows of Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Memorial of the Salem 
Board of Trade, Salem, Mass., fayoring passage of bill calling 
for appropriation of $50,000 to be expended in connection with 
the Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
and Industrial Associations to be held in Boston September, 
1912; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Reno, Ill, for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard 
interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Beardstown, 
III., protesting against granting of permit to increase the flow 
of waters of Lake Michigan through the valley of the Illinois 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, favoring 
the enactment of House bill 20281; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. g 

Also, memorial of the Association of Drainage and Levee Dis- 
tricts of Illinois, objecting to the increase of flow of the Illinois 
River from Lake Michigan; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. ; 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of Chestnut Tree Bark Disease 
Conference held at Harrisburg, Pa., urging appropriation of 
$80,000 for use of the United States Department of Agriculture 
in chestnut-bark disease work, ete.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of the Minnesota State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, against establishment of a local rural 
parcel post or appointment of a commission to investigate parcel- 
post systems of foreign countries; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of N. G. Anderson, of Palermo, N. 
Dak., asking that the duties on raw and refined sugars be re- 
duced; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of citizens of Portal, N. Dak., urging repeal of 
o Canadian reciprocity treaty ; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of citizens of Pekin, N. Dak., protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Short Creek, N. Dak., relative 
to pending banking and currency legislation, etc. ; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of St. Antonio’s Benevolent Society, of Berwick, 
N. Dak., in regard to measures relative to Catholic Indian mis- 
sion interests; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ray, N. Dak., relative to legisla- 
tion affecting oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of the State of Cali- 
fornia, favoring the building of one battleship in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Papers in support of the war claim of the 
soi of John U. Brown, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Henry H. Rolapp and others, 
of Ogden, Utah, protesting’ against House bill 17485; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also. petitions of citizens of the State of Utah, favoring cer- 
tain amendments to the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petitions of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and First Reformed Church, of 
Hackensack, N. J., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Memorial of the New 
Jersey Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, for 
printing of the records of the American Revolution; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Washington, 
D. C., relative to Fifth International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce, to be held in Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Hayward; Congregational Church, Berkeley; Epworth 
Methodist Church, Berkeley; First Baptist Church, Berkeley; 
Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church, Berkeley; College Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Berkeley; Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Berkeley; Congregational Church, Hayward; Park 
Congregational Church, Berkeley; South Berkeley Baptist 
Church, Oakland; First Presbyterian Church, Berkeley; Meth- 
odist Chureh, San Leandro: Presbyterian Church, Melrose; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Melrose; First Presbyte- 
rian Church. Hayward; Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Berkeley; First Unitarian Church, Berkeley; Centennial Meth- 
odist Church, Oakland; Young Woman's Temperance Society 
of the University of California, Berkeley, all in the State of 
California, urging the passage of House bill 16214; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorials of Laurel Club, Oakland; Alameda Center of 
the California Civie League, Alameda; Union Civie Center of 
the California Civic League, Hayward; Emeryville Civic Center 
of the California Civie League, Emeryville; Sacramento Center 
of the Civie League of California, Sacramento, all in the State 
of California, urging additional appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of the white-slave traffic act; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, memorial of Civie Center of San Leandro, Cal., urging 
additional appropriation for enforcement of white-slave traffie 
act; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of San Francisco Center of the California Civic 
League, urging an additional appropriation for the enforeement 
of the white-slave traffic act; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, for continuance of the Tariff 
Commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Brainerd, Minn., 
asking support of the Weeks and McLean bills, providing for 
the protection of migratory game birds; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of residents of Akeley, Minn., favoring the 
Sulzer parcel-post bill (H. R. 14); to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of farmers, dairymen, and business men of 
Bertha, Minn., opposing the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Watkins, Minn., favoring parcel-post 
legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Sacred Heart Aid Association, of Freeport, 


Minn., in relation to Catholic Indian missions; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petitions ef St. Mary’s Church, St. Joseph’s Society, and 
Young Men’s Society of Millville, Minn., relating to Catholic 
Indian mission interests; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Mendelson & Morris, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for passage of House bill 20595, amending the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of citizens of Milo, Iowa, protest- 
ing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Linwood, city of Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate commerce liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. $ 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Samuel D. Kaufman and others, 
of Kneeland, Mich., for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petitions of Baptist Church of 
South Paris, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Wiscasset, Me., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of citizens of Elkland, Sullivan 
County, Pa., in favor of parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of tenth congressional district of Wisconsin, protesting against 
the passage of Lever bill (H. R. 18493) and favoring the pro- 
visions of the Haugen bill (H. R. 19338), except that provision 
which authorizes the change of the name from oleomargarine to 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Structural Iren Workers’ Union of 
Milwaukee, Wis., in favor of McCall's proposed amendment to 
the Constitution to give Congress the power to pass laws regu- 
lating the hours of labor in general throughout the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Grange No. 920, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, in favor of a parcel-post system; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Granges Nos. 59, 691, and 700, Patrons of 
Husbandry, protesting against the Lever oleomargarine bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Petiéions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Central School District, Stanislaus County, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Turlock, Cal, for passage of 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Central School District, Stanislaus County, Cal., usking that 
the anticanteen law be not repealed; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the First Presbyterian Missionary Society 
ef Fowler, Cal, relative to the Mormon Chureh in Utah and 
Idaho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Russian River Chamber of Commerce, 
for improving the Yosemite National Park; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, petitions of the Civic League of Sacramento and Emery- 
ville, Cal., for an appropriation to enforce the white-slave trafie 
act; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petitions of sundry citizens of Manchester, 
Pardeeville, and Browning, Wis., protesting against House bill 
18493, relating to oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. : 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of citizens of Easton, Pa., m favor 
of building one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of voters of Portland and vicinity, Northampten 
County, Pa., favoring the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state-commerce liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bethlehem, Pa., for the passage of 
the Esch white phosphorus match bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PARRAN: Papers in support of bill for the relief of 
Michael Shannon, John W. Connelly, Henry P. Graham, and 
Daniel O’Lone (H. R. 20258); to the Committee on Claiyns. 

Also, papers in support of a bill (H. R. 20336) granting a pen- 
sion to Ida V. Stephens and her three dependent infant children; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers in support of bill (H. R. 20456) granting a 
pension to Mary Muller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of 56 citizens of Charles County, Md., favoring 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Diego, Cal, recommending that the Revenue- Cutter Service 
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be continued as at present; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of California, for 
pamece of House bill 20477; to the Committee on the Public 
ands. 

Also, memorial of the Russian River Chamber of Commerce, 
for improvement of Yosemite National Park; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, petitions of the Civic League of Sacramento, the Civic 
Center of Emeryville, Cal, and the California Club, for an ap- 
propriation for enforcement of the white-slave traffic act; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

. Also, petition of the California State Hardware Association, 
protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of E. G. Gerbrich and others, of the State of 
California, for passage of the Berger old-age pension bill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: Petition of,citizens of the 
State of Louisiana, for certain amendments to the public-land 
laws; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, protesting against the passage of House bill 
16844; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, for continuance of the Tariff Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of citizens of New Dorp, N. Y., for 
establishment of free delivery at New Dorp, Staten Island, New 
York City; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petitions of citizens of Kentucky, in favor 
of building one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: Petition of Robert Barchlay 
and others, of Denver, fayoring the building of one battleship 
in the New York Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Colorado, protesting against repealing the anticanteen law; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the membership of Farmers’ Union No, 220, 
of Severance, Colo., favoring parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of George Dierden and others, of Louisville, 
Colo., for old-age pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petitions of citizens of the ninth con- 
gressional district of Ohio, for regulation of express rates 
and classifications; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ; 

By Mr. SIMS: Petitions of citizens of the State of Tennessee, 
for establishment of a parcel-post system; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petitions of citizens of the State of 
Michigan, in favor of parcel-post legislation; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of 15 citizens of Tekonsha, 7 citizens of Litch- 
field, Edwards & Chamberlin Hardware Co., Kalamazoo; Cold- 
water Council, No. 452, U. C. T.; and 8 citizens of Waldron, 
Mich.. against parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Charlotte, Mich., protesting 
against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Detroit (Mich.) Board of Commerce, for 
passage of House bill 18005, to erect State agricultural build- 
ings; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kalamazoo, Mich., for construc- 
tion of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Venetran, Coldwater, Mich.; Veno Roys- 
ton, Grand Ledge, Mich.; W. S. Butterfield, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Lipp & Cross, Battle Creek, Mich.; Orpheum Theater, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Howard L. Hobday, Union City; and H. B. 
Knapp, Battle Creek, for the passage of House bill 20595, 
amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petition of citizens of Colden, 
N. Y., for passage of House bill 14. providing for a parcel-post 
system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of citizens of 
Huntington Park, Vernon, and Florence, Cal., for passage of 
the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Los Angeles, Cal., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liguor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Also, petitions of citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., for passage of 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of California, for en- 
actment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. TAGGART: Petition of Vinland Grange, No. 163, 
Patrons of Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland (by request) : Petition of citi- 
zens of Carroll County, Md., protesting against extension of the 
N system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of the Hartford Yacht Club, of 
Hartford, Conn., protesting against passage of House bill 15786; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WATKINS: Petition of citizens of Natchitoches and 
Rossier Parishes, La., for parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Winn Parish, La., for old-age pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: Petitions of citizens of Rainbow, Stockport, 
and Caldwell, Ohio, favoring the Sulzer parcel-post bill (H. R. 
14) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Memorial of Rush Creek Grange, Rush- 
sylvania, Ohio, in favor of extension of the parcel post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of members of Im- 
proved Order of Red Men of fourth congressional district of 
New York, for an American Indian memorial and museum build- 
ing in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 


SENATE. - 
THURSDAY, March 21, 1912.. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. McCumprr and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER (S. DOC. NO. 450). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 18, a letter from the Acting 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, relative to the work 
of levee construction in the improvement of the navigability of 
the Mississippi River, on the east bank thereof from Vicksburg 
to Bayou Sara, etc., together with a copy of a special report 
from the acting president of the Mississippi River Commission, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


NAVY RETIRED LIST (S. DOC. NO. 449). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 15th ultimo, a statement showing the 
number of officers on the retired list of the Navy January 1, 
1912, according to grade and rank and amount of yearly com- 
pensation paid to such officers of each such grade and rank, 
etc., which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 11824) to amend 
section 113 of the act to “codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions of Weirsdale, Fla., and Dayton, 
Ky., and of the congregations of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Georgetown, Tex., and the Methodist Church of 
Thompson, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating liquors, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. . 

Mr. CULLOM presented memorials of members of the Board 
of Trade of Kansas City, Mo.; of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Baltimore, Md.; and of the Chamber of Commerce of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., remonstrating against any reduction being made in 
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the annual appropriation for the maintenance of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to exempt from toll all American ships engaged in 
coastwise traflic through the Panama Canal, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that an adequate appro- 
priation be made for the continuance of the Tariff Board, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Highland, 
De Land, Dongola, Plainfield, and Murphysboro, all in the 
State of Illinois, remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 224, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, of La Salle, 
III., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
construction of one of the proposed new battleships in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Verona, Ill, and a petition of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of Verona and Reno, 
III., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Belleville 
and Elizabethtown, in the State of Illinois, praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of 166 citizens, members 
of the Methodist Church of Sheridan, Wyo., and a petition of 
50 citizens, members of the Baptist Church of Sheridan, Wyo., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Kenyon-Sheppard bill 
to withdraw from interstate-commerce protection liquors im- 
ported into “dry ” territory for illegal use, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Dwight, Admire, Lecompton, Junction City, Belleville, Quenomo, 
Larned, Manchester, Argonia, and Carlton, all in the State of 
Kansas, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of butter, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. ‘ 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., remonstrating against the establishment of a parcel-post 
system, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRIGGS presented a petition of members of the Board 
of Education of Newark, N. J., praying that an appropriation 
be made for the preservation of captured flags and banners in 
the possession of the United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis, Md., which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of members of the Friday Club 
of Bridgeton, of the Christian Endeavor of Woodcliff-on-Hud- 
son, and of sundry citizens of Cranford, all in the State of New 
Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
use of phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Boonton, 
Millington, Haddenfield, Chester, Cranbury, Park Ridge, Abse- 
con, Bound Brook, Plainfield, Newton, and Pittstown, all in 
the State of New Jersey, praying for the establishment of a 
parcel-post system, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of members of the Friday Club 
and the Lutheran Church, of Bridgeton; of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union and the Reformed Church, of Asbury 
Park; of the Plumsted Presbyterian Church, of New Egypt; of 
sundry citizens of Woodcliff-on-Hudson and Ridgefield Park; 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Almonesson; the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Asbury Park; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Barnegat; the Christian Church of Vienna; 
the Presbyterian Church of Barnegat; the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Dumont and Trenton; and of sundry 
citizens of Newark and Montclair, all in the State of New Jer- 
sey; and of the Salt’s Textile Manufacturing Co., of New York 
City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of members of the Deutsch- 
Amerikanischer Central Verein, of Orange; the German-Irish 
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Alliance of Essex County, Newark; and of the Williamstown 
Glass Co., of Williamstown, all in the State of New Jersey, 
remonstrating against the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HEYBURN presented sundry papers to accompany the 
bill (S. 5192) for the relief of W. B. Horn, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the General Court of Massachusetts, which I 
ask may be printed in the Recorp, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 8, 1912. 
Whereas it is proposed to remove or abolish the United States navy 
ard in the Charlestown district of the city of Boston; and 
Whereas in the opinion of the House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts such a step would be detrimental to 
the interests of Charlestown, of the port of Boston, and of the entire 
Commonwealth: Therefore be it 


Ordered, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
this Commonwealth be requested to use their best endeavors to prevent 
such removal or abolishment; and be it further 

Ordcred, That a copy of this order be sent b; 
of representatives to the Senators and Represen 
this Commonwealth. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 


the clerk of the house 
tives in Congress from 


JAMES W. KIMBALL, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of sundry employees of 
the pulp and paper mills of Massachusetts, remonstrating against 
the placing of wood pulp and print paper on the free list, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Gardner, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry employees of the 
N. Ward Co., of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against any re- 
duction of the duty on glue, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. WETMORD presented the petition of H. J. Wheeler, di- 
rector, and other members of the Rhode Island Horticultural 
Association, praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate 
the importation and interstate transportation of nursery stock, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of 100 employees of 
the American Shear & Knife Co., of Hotchkissville, Conn., re- 
monstrating against a reduction of the duty on cutlery, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. x 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of South- 
ington, Conn., remonstrating against the repeal of the antican- 
teen law, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mericen and 
Brookfield, in the State of Connecticut, praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions in the nature of a memorial 
adopted by the Fishermen’s Protective Association of Noank, 
Conn., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
regulate the use of power boats, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which were referred the 
following resolutions, reported them severally without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 254. Authorizing the Committee on Forest Reserva- 
tions and the Protection of Game, or any subcommittee thereof, 
to conduct hearings, etc., and to sit during the sessions of the 
Senate; 5 

S. Res. 255. Authorizing the Committee on Public Lands to 
employ a stenographer, ete.; and 

S. Res. 252. Authorizing the Committee on Fisheries to con- 
duct hearings, employ stenographers, etc. 

Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 242, directing the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads to inquire into and report to the Senate whether 
post-office inspectors are being sent through the country to in- 
fluence postmasters to aid in the election of delegates for or 
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against any candidate for the presidency, etc., reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report (No. 497) thereon. 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5676) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to set aside for sanatorium purposes not to exceed four 
sections of the unallotted tribal lands of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations of Oklahoma, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 495) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5141) to correct an error in the record of the supple- 
mental treaty of September 28, 1830, made with the Choctaw 
Indians, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report (No. 494) thereon. 

Mr. OWEN, From the Committee on Indian Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 19863) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to subdivide and ex- 
tend the deferred payments of settlers in the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache ceded lands in Oklahoma, and I submit a report 
51 496) thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I object, unless there is some explanation of it. 

Mr. OWEN. The bill has already passed the House. It 
meets the approval of the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr, Adams, whose report accompanies the report of the com- 
mittee. I thought the Senator from Kansas was informed in 
regard to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was not. I was not at the committee meet- 
ing when the bill was ordered reported out. 

Mr. OWEN. It was ordered reported this morning from the 
committee before the Senator from Kansas came into the com- 
mittee, I suppose. They simply have had a drought there for 
three successive years, and this is only extending the time. It is 
a matter to which I think there can be no objection. 

5 — VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
ect? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes to the calendar. 


MANUEL AGUERO Y JUNQUE. 


Mr. DU PONT. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Military Affairs the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 91) authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for 
instruction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point Mr. Manuel Agtiero y Junqué, of Cuba, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to permit Mr. Manuel Agtiero y Junqué, of Cuba, to receive instruc- 
tion at the United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, 
That no expense shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that 
the said Manuel Agtiero 6 Junqué shall agree to comply with all regu- 
lations for the police and discipline of the academy, to studious, and 
to give his utmost efforts to accomplish th 


e course in the various de- 
partments of instruction, and that the said Manuel Agüero y 8 Si 
e 


shall not be admitted to the academy until he shall have passed 
mental and physical examinations prescribed for candidates from the 
United States, and that he shall be SAA eien A withdrawn if deficient 
in studies or conduct and so recommended by the academic board: And 
provided further, That in the case of the d Manuel 
the provisions of sections 1820 and 1821 of the Re 
be suspended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Delaware how many of these young men from different 
countries are now in the Military Academy, if he can give the 
information? : 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that there are only two young men actually 
there at the present time, Hernan Arthur Ulloa, of Costa Rica, 
receiving instructions under the provisions of the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approved January 18, 1908, and Demetrio 
Castillo, jr., of Cuba, receiving instruction under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 4, 1909, It is true that 
there has been authority granted to admit three more, but they 


have not yet reported. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I recall the fact, Mr. President, that not 
long ago such authority was granted for three other young men; 
I have forgotten from what country they hailed, but it seemed 


to me we were liable to overdo this thing if we did not call a 


ero y Junqus 
Statutes shall 


2 Can the Senator state where those three are to come 
rom? 

Mr. DU PONT. Yes; I will give the Senator full information. 

Under the authority of the joint resolution approved January 
26, 1912, the one to which the Senator probably refers, José 
Pasos Diaz, of Nicaragua, son of the president of that country, 
was permitted to enter the Military Academy for instruction in 
June next. Authority has also been granted by the joint reso- 
lution of Congress approved February 24, 1911, for the admis- 
sion of two Chinese subjects, to be designated hereafter by the 
Government of China, to receive instruction at the Military 
Academy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I called attention to this 
matter simply by way of suggestion. I think there is some 
danger of our being a little too liberal in this respect, educating 
young men who possibly may be troublesome to us in time of 
war. If we educate the Chinese young men, a nation that is 
developing very rapidly and that will become a warlike nation 
in the near future with 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 people, I am 
not quite sure whether it is good policy. But I, of course, do 
not object to the consideration of the joint resolution. I simply 
wanted to call the attention of the Senate to the matter; that 
was all. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether or not, in the process of educating at West Point or 
Annapolis, as the case may be, these student cadets have full 
access to Government publications containing plans, statements, 
and statistics that might be used to some advantage against our 
country. We are quite particular in excluding what we call 
spies, who come to get such information as we have in regard 
to our systems of defense. Does a student enrolled at West 
Point, passing through the ordinary course of education, have 
access to that kind of information? 

Mr. DU PONT. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that he 
has access to no greater sources of military information than 
are to be found in every public library. All matters of a con- 
fidential nature are kept in the War Department or the Navy 
Department, and no student at West Point, be he American or 
foreigner, has any access to them. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I had supposed that was the fact, but I 
wanted that it should appear in the Recorp in connection with 
the consideration of this question. As a principle, I am opposed 
to opening our naval and military schools to the education of 
possible enemies. But I am not disposed to carry it further 
than to state my objection. Still, I like to inquire from time to 
time just how far it goes and the status of the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 5948) authorizing the Secretary of War, in his dis- 
cretion, to permit the Hires Turner Glass Co. to connect its 
property at Rosslyn, Va., with the water main of Fort Myer, Va. 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5949) for the relief of James Danielson (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5950) to regulate the filling of vacancies in the 
Corps of Cadets at the United States Military Academy not 
otherwise provided for by existing law; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5951) granting a pension to Mary Agnes Drum- 
goold; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

A bill (S. 5952) to provide for an enlarged homestead entry 
in Nevada where sufficient water suitable for domestic purposes 
is not obtainable upon the lands; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 5953) granting an increase of pension to Samuel B, 
Baker (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 5954) granting an increase of pension to James 
Jordan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 5955) for the relief of certain retired officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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A bill (S. 5956) to restore in part the rank of Lients. Thomas 
Marcus Molloy and Joseph Henry Crozier, United States Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5957) providing for the issuance of patents to entry- 
men for homesteads in the so-called Flathead irrigation project; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 5958) to provide for the register and enrollment of 
vessels built in foreign countries when such vessels have been 
wrecked on the coasts of the United States or her possessions or 
near-by waters and salved by American citizens and repaired in 
American shipyards; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5959) granting a pension to E. S. Pease; 

A bill (S. 5960) granting an increase of pension to David C. 
Crawford; and 

A bill (S. 5961) granting a pension to Mrs. George O. Rich- 
ardson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROOT: 

A bill (S. 5962) to increase the limit of cost of the addition 
to the site of the Federal building at Utica, N. Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JONES: : 

A bill (S. 5963) to amend an act to amend section 6 of the 
currency act of March 14, 1900, as amended by the act approved 
March 4, 1907; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 5964) for the relief of estate of J. H. Christian, 
deceased (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 5965) granting a pension to Nancy J. Haskett; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 5966) granting an increase of pension to William 
Day (with accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 5967) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
715 — (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

Pre bill (S. 5968) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
aw; 

A bill (S. 5969) granting an increase of pension to Ellen S. 
Kirkham ; 

A bill (S. 5970) granting an increase of pension to Frank S. 
Shaffer; and 

A bill (S. 5971) granting an increase of pension to Cornelia 
M. Hale; to the Committee on Pensions. 


JAMES BUTLER AND OTHERS. 


Mr. BRIGGS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5547) for the relief of James Butler 
and others, which was referred to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

PENNSYLVANIA- VOLUNTEER MILITIA. 


Mr. BRIGGS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5279) extending the benefits of the 
general pension laws to the organizations comprising the Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Militia, otherwise known as the emergency 
men,” which was referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL (H. R. 21477). 


Mr. McLEAN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $54,000 for improving West River, Conn., intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PERKINS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $11,000 for improving Stockton Harbor, etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. WETMORE submitted an amendment relative to the im- 
provement of Dutch Island Harbor, R. I., etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment proposing to grant 
Louis M. Tisdale the right and authority to construct and 
operate a channel through Mobile Bay, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the extension of 
the contract with the Ragland Water Power Co. to complete 
the dam partially built by the United States at Lock No. 4 


on the Coosa River, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, which was ordered to be 
printed, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


THE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that 1,000 addi- 
tional copies be printed, for the use of the document room, of 
Senate Document No. 406, being the address by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Lover, delivered at Princeton 
University March 8, 1912. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order will 
be entered. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That 1,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 106, 


“The Compulsory Initiative and Referendum and the Recall of Judges,’ 
be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 


WITHDRAWALS OF PUBLIC LANDS (S. DOC. NO. 448). 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a Senate document the speech delivered June 14, 
1910, by a very able and distinguished Senator in this Chamber, 
the late Hon. Charles J. Hughes, jr., of Colorado, on the with- 
drawals of publie lands in certain cases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for is entered. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the bill (S. 5194) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Nayy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to 
pension the following-named persons at the rates stated: 

James T. Brown, late of Troop K, Seventh Regiment United 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, $12. 

John W. Sturm, late of Company K, Third Regiment Tennes- 
see Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

William A. Hamilton, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Thomas McCayan, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment United 
States Infantry, and Company B, Fourth Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Archie E. Booth, late of Company D, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Albert F. Reynolds, late of Company ©, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $16. 

Jacob Adams, late of Company H, Seventh Regiment United 
States Cavalry, $20. 

John Waalkes, late of Company C, Thirty-fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $30. 

Harriet J. Bockerman, widow of August Bockerman, late of 
Troop A, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, $12. 

Jacob Korby, late of Company C, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $10. ` 

James C. Smith, late of Company M, Fourth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Ralph W. Ingard, late of Company B, Second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Harry McFarlin, late second lieutenant Company K, First 
Regiment Florida Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $24. 

Josephine K. Woodson, widow of Albert E. Woodson, late 
major Ninth Regiment United States Cavalry and brigadier 
general United States Army, $40. 

Vee Aiken, widow of William M. Aiken, late of Troop F, 
Third Regiment United States Cavalry, $12 per month and $2 
per month additional on account of the minor child of said Wil- 
liam M. Aiken until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

Bert Derendinger, late of Company I, Thirty-first Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20. 

Harry Colpus, late of Hospital Corps, United States Army, 
War with Spain, $15. 

Abner E. Armstrong, late of Capt. Wilber’s Company D, First 
Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and Washington 
Territory Indian war, $16. 

Mealchi Baughman, late of Capt. R. L. Williams's Company 
E, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and 
Washington Territory Indian war, $16. 

Hiram R. McCord, late of Capt. W. H. Latshaw’s Company 
A, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and 
Washington Territory Indian war, $16. 

Mahlon Petree, late of Capt. W. H. Latshaw’s Company A, 
Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and 
Washington Territory Indian war, $16. 
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Andrew McDonal, late of Company C, Forty-fourth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $24. 

George F. Wallet, late of Company C, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Charles Miller, Jate of Company I, Fourth Regiment United 
States Infantry, War with Spain, $40. 

Jesse Turrentine, late of Company C, First Regiment Ala- 
bama Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20. 

William F. Pace, late of Colonel Markham’s Nauvoo Legion, 
Utah Volunteers, Utah Indian war, $16. 

Margaret B. Sherman, widow of Francis H. Sherman, late 
lieutenant commander, United States Navy, and commodore, 
United States Navy, retired, $40. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 6 I move to strike out, from line 
9 to line 13, inclusive, the item relative to Margaret B. Sher- 
man. I desire to state as a reason for striking this out that 
the item is one taken from a bill introduced by the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], and he desires that it 
be taken out because he thinks the committee did not allow as 
great an amount as should have been allowed in this case, and 
he wishes it to be again submitted to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 6 it is proposed to strike out, from 
line 9 to line 13, inclusive, as follows: 

The name of Margaret B. Sherman, widow of Francis H. Sherman, 
late lieutenant commander, United States Navy, and commodore, 
United States Navy, retired, and pay her a pension at the rate of 840 
per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before the bill passes 
from the Committee of the Whole I wish to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Pensions, with reference to the Spanish- 
American War pensions, whether the beneficiaries could have 
been pensioned under the general law as it now exists, and why 
special pensions are necessary for them? Nearly all of the 
pensioners named in this bill are Spanish-American War pen- 
sloners, and they classify themselves practically under the same 
head. Therefore, instead of making any motion to strike out, 
classifying the Spanish-American War pensions contained in 
the bill as a whole, I ask that information from the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Mr. President, I do not know that I fully 
understood, on account of some disturbance in the Chamber, 
everything the Senator from Georgia said in his request. I 
will, however, again reassert what I stated on yesterday, that 
on account of there being but one pension committee in the 
Senate and two pension committees in the other House, we 
divide the bills in such a way so that all of those which would 
go to the Committee on Invalid Pensions in the other House 
shall be in one bill, and all of those which would go to the 
Committee on Pensions of the other House will be included in 
another bill. The Committee on Invalid Pensions in the House 
considers only cases of Civil War veterans, while the other 
committee considers the veterans of all other wars and what 
we know as the Regular Establishment. Therefore, in this bill 
we have those of the Spanish War, some of the Mexican War, 
and some in the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, he is 
putting himself to a little more trouble than I meant to put 
him to. I only asked, as the large majority of these pensioners 
are Spanish-American War pensioners, that the chairman of the 
committee should explain to us whether they are not covered 
by the general law, and why the committee deemed it essential 
to give these pensioners special pensions when we have a general 
law applicable to the Spanish-American War pensions? 

Mr. McCUMBER, The same rule would apply in this case, 
Mr. President, that would apply to special bills in relation to 
those of the Civil War, except the same degree of increase would 
not be allowed for two reasons: First, because of the character 
of the conflict, and second, because of the disparity of the ages 
between pensioners of the Civil War and those of the Spanish- 
American War. Wherever we have granted an additional pen- 
sion to a veteran of the Spanish War over and above what the 
general law allows him, we have granted it because, as a com- 
mittee, we have felt that it was a case of that character that 
demanded a greater amount. For instance, there are quite a 
number—I do not know whether they are in this bill or not—of 
those who became sick in the Philippines with some ailment 
that seemed to affect the mind. Quite a number of soldiers be- 
came insane more or less because of the service. Often the 
amount allowed in such cases is not sufficient. Sometimes the 
particular ailment can not be attributed absolutely, by the de- 
partment at least, to service origin. We have been more liberal 
probably in the matter of determining that a case is of service 
srigin than has been the department. Whenever the exigency 


of the case—the poverty, the disease, the affliction which affects 
the soldier—is so great that the committee feel that a greater 
degree of justice should be given him in the matter of a pension 
than that which is allowed by the general law, we have uni- 
nM mined allowed a greater amount than the general law would 
allow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Are not the majority of these cases 
those of men who were turned down by the Pension Bureau 
upon the ground that they could not trace their present dis- 
abilities to service origin? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. In some instances, as I have stated, they 
are cases which haye been turned down, but there are a very 
few of those. In most instances, I believe, they are cases in 
which an increase has been given. The Senator will remember 
that the law which grants a service pension does not apply to 
veterans of the Spanish War. A disability must absolutely 
have been incurred in the service to allow them any pension 
Whatever, and, therefore; very often in those cases which come 
to us we pass upon the question whether or not the injury 
upon which the claimant asks his pension is of service origin. 
In some few of these cases we have so found, even though the 
department may not have found that they were of service ori- 
gin. The department officials ordinarily do not find negatively 
that a disability is not of service origin; they are satisfied with 
the conclusion that the evidence fails to show that it is of serv- 
ice origin. When a committee of the other House, after care- 
ful consideration, have found that a disability was of service 
origin, we go over the papers again, and possibly we may make 
some allowance for the finding of the committee in the other 
House and not give the case the same rigid examination that we 
would if it came to us in the first instance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the committee, then, contem- 
plate the practice of placing on the pension roll by special act 
of Congress Spanish-American War soldiers who have no dis- 
ability of service origin, but who for some other cause subse- 
quent to their service have become disabled? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; Mr. President, the committee do not 
recommend a pension by special act of Congress in favor of a 
veteran of the Spanish War unless the committee are satisfied 
that his disability is of service origin. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just one more question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Many of these men are young. What provision will 
there be for stopping their pensions if the men recover their 
health, and what provision for renewed examination in the 
cases of men who have stomach trouble or something of that 
kind? Do they go upon the roll as permanent pensioners? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Such pensions as are giyen them are 
granted under the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws; and under the provisions and limitations of the general 
pension laws if there is a recoyery, and that fact is established, 
the pension ceases. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is there any provision by which 
these very young men are to be reexamined? Of course, the 
general pension law was prepared with reference to the aged 
soldiers of the Civil War, and a man who has reached 70 years 
of age and who has the disability of old age has practically no 
prospect for recovery, but in the case of young men of 38 say, 
the disabilities not consisting of the loss of a limb or a wound 
would seem in all probability to be disabilities that will pass 
away in the near future. There is no special provision for re- 
newed examination of these young men, is there? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that is not necessary, In 
the first place, the committee will scarcely recommend a special 
bill unless the evidence is quite conclusive that the disability 
is one from which there will in all probability be no recovery. 
If it is uncertain, if it appears there is a reasonable chance for 
recovery, the bill is laid aside and is not acted upon at all by 
the committee. The Pension Bureau is paying out altogether 
something in the neighborhood of $700,000, I think, a year for 
special agents and examiners, who are constantly looking up 
cases where there has been a recovery, whether of a Spanish- 
American War veteran or otherwise. Where a pension has been 
allowed and a special agent ascertains the fact that the soldier 
has recoyered, or if it is brought to the attention of the bureau 
in any other manner that some person is drawing a pension for 
a disability from which he has recovered, he will be given 
notice of the finding of the department and be allowed a hear- 
ing. The department will then determine whether his pension 
should be discontinued. Here is one case, for instance, right in 
this same bill where a veteran was dropped from the pension 
roll, I presume upon a report of one of the special examiners, 
and possibly with very little opportunity to be heard, or at 
least the hearing granted was not such that he was able to 
make the showing that was made before the committee in the 
House. He is reinstated by one of the items in this bill. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As to the some 28,000 Spanish- 
American War veterans who are now on the pension roll—there 
is something like that number, I belieye—ought there not to be 
a provision as to these very young men, nearly all of whom are 
under 40, that at least annually they should file in the Pension 
Office a certificate of a physician that they still are subject to 
the disability? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that would be 
rather a difficult matter. If a man had his arm shot off, for 
instance, I would hardly think it quite proper that he should 
report every year that the arm was still off; or, if he lost a leg 
that he should do the same thing. Many disabilities are neces- 
sarily continuing, and I do not know how the law would pro- 
ceed to distinguish between those which are naturally continu- 
ing and those which by any possibility may cease to exist. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator had listened to what 
I stated, he would have understood that I expressly excepted 
those who were suffering from wounds. I mentioned that in 
my first question to him. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Well, if a man had his leg shot off he 
would be suffering from a wound. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I expressly limited my question to 
those who were suffering from diseases, such as stomach trouble 
and diseases other than the loss of members, or wounds that 
would be continuous; and, so far as I can recall, in this bill 
there is not the case, or, if so, very few, of men who suffer from 
wounds, If the Senator will allow me to state just this further, 
his illustration of the wound was the very thing I had excepted, 
and his answer is in no sense an answer to the question I asked. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5415) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read. 

It proposes to pension the persons named at the rates per 
month stated: 

Samuel C. Whitwam, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $50. 

Leander O. Tucker, late of Company K, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment lowa Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Wesley A. Maze, late of Company I, Highty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Samuel J. Powers, late of Company D, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas Clay, late of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Asahel N. Wells, late hospital steward, Thirteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Thomas Taylor, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph Sumpter, late of Company H, First Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Peter Foster, late of Company A, Highty-first Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Wellsley Crane, late of Company I, First Regiment Minnesota 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William Roatch, late of Company A, First Regiment Colorado 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Alfred Phillips, late of Company E, One hundred and eighty- 
seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Eighth 
Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, $24. 

Darius Wells, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment Kansas 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Benjamin F. Havens, late of Company ©, One hundred and 
twenty-second Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany ©, Fourth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $30. 

Zachariah Kramer, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Andrew Dienst, late of Company C, Twenty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Davis J. Howard, late of Company E, One hundred and 
twenty-first Regiment, and Company G, Eighty-eighth Regiment, 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James W. Thompson, late of Company F, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Frank Snurpus, late second lieutenant Company K, Eleventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William H. Doty, late of Company H, Fifty-fourth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 


Henry C. Jones, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Howard Brooks, late of Company F, Twentieth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

David W. Fox, late captain Company ‘A, Fifty-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

James R. McKee, late of Company G, First Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Ellen C. Welch, widow of John, alias Johnson Welch, late of 
Company I, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Leander Chase, late of Company A, Eleventh Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Daniel Clark, late second lieutenant Company H, Fifteenth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Gordon Kimball, late of Company D, Sixteenth Regiment IMi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Charles E. Chadock, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment, and 
eee K, Sixth Regiment, West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, 


Adelbert E. Bliss, late of Company C, Twentieth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joel Ames, late of Company G, Thirty-first Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Lemmons W. Brattain, late of Company F, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, z 

George K. Smith, late of Troop B, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, $24. 

Alburtus H. Walker, late of Company G, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Sec- 
ond Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Jerome A. Shirley, late of Company K, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Lafayette M. Bratton, late of Company K, Ninety-first Regi- 
ment, and Company C, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Tinder, late of Company K, One hundred and fifty- 
fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John W. Doane, late second lieutenant Company C, Eighth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John Burritt, late of Company B, Second Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Osbern Dillard, late of Company K, One hundred and thirty- 
first Regiment, and Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment, IIIinois 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Oliver W. Sweet, alias Oliver W. Frazee, late of Company F, 
Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and Company K, 
Seventh Regiment United States Infantry, $30. 

Andrew V. Mitchell, late of Company K, Eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Marquis D. Usher, late of Company I, Twentieth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Reuben F. King, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Samuel Curtis, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Ephraim M. Hill, late of Company G, One hundred and third 
Regiment, and Company H, Fortieth Regiment, Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, $24. 

Franklin D. Joy, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Nathan T. Kimball, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Ebenezer H. Barker, late of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George W. Eaton, late of Company D, Fifth Regiment, and 
Company F, Twenty-ninth Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infan- 


, $36. 

Adison Long, late of Company E, One hundred and eighty- 
seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John W. Farmer, late first lieutenant Company D, Ninth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Charles E. Clark, late of Company B, Fourteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William J. Braswell, late of Company L, Thirteenth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Henry A. Fernald, late of Company B, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and of United States 
Marine Corps, $24. 

David P. Sheibley, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Reserves Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Wyatt, late of Company F, Tenth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Nancy J. Tracy, widow of Grigsby Tracy, late of Company G, 
Seventy-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $20 
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John H. Doeg, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Lizzie A. Shepard, widow of Caleb G. Shepard, late of 
Twenty-sixth Unattached Company, Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, $12. 

David L. Gaines, late of Company I, Twenty-second Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $24. A 

Thomas J. Fields, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Thomas Finch, late of Company D, One hundred and ninety- 
fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Henry McMahon, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Myron H. Isbell, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

J. J. Shoemaker, late of Company C, Two hundred and 
seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles S. Tyler, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Samuel E. Brillhart, late of Company A, One hundred and 
fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William H. Cross, late of Company I, Sixty-first Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Veteran Reserve Corps, $24. 

John B. C. Kerr, late of Company I, First Regiment Arkansas 
Volunteer Infantry, $24 

Russel B. Tulleys, late of Company A, One hundred and 
fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $20. 

Michael Hade, late of Company D, Second Regiment Rhode 
Island Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Luman C. Wheelock, late of Company F, Ninety-fifth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Willard E. Martin, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Elizabeth Clampitt, widow of George D. Clampitt, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, $12. 3 

James A. Todd, late of Company A, Eleventh Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, 

John G. Smith, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Ambrose A. Stiles, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Robert W. Cook, late of Company E, First Regiment Maine 
Veteran Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Ryan, late of Company D, Forty-eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Eri S. Gunnison, late of Company F, Second Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph A. Olewine, late of Company A, Two hundred and fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George M. Jones, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles Schafer, late of Company E, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Bordwell, late of Company K, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Eli Kendall, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Nathaniel S. North, late of Company A, Sixty-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Tenth Regi- 
ment Veteran Reserve Corps, $24. 

William B. Goodwin, late of Company I, Eight: Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Hubert O. Moore, late of Company E, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William A. Johnson, late of Company C, Second Battalion 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John McLaughlin, late of Companies C and H, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Miles J. Williams, late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Harvey Burns, late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Anson Crocker, late of Company B, Eleyenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Isaac N. Smith, late of Company B, First Regiment Washing- 
ton Territory Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Christopher H. Alexander, late captain Company A, Twelfth 
Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Albert Greene, late of Company I, Second Regiment Rhode 
Island Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Reason R. Henderson, late captain Company I, Thirteenth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Henry C. Paynter, late of Company H, Forty-first Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $24. 


Susan M. Barnard, widow of Wilmer C. Barnard, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Daniel Monroe, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Gilson M. Henton, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment, and 
first lieutenant Company D, Forty-sixth Regiment, Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George H. Ring, late of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

David R. Mullikin, late of Company H, Seventh Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Russell D. Woodroff, late of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John H. Mattison, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment Ili- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, $24. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to amend the bill by striking out 
all of lines 8 to 11, inclusive, on page 11, the case of David P. 
Sheibley, the beneficiary having died since the bill was reported 
to the Senate. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On page 5, I move to strike out lines 
7 to 10, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, strike out lines 7 to 10 of the bill, 
as follows: 

The name of Henry C. Jones, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment 


Pennsylvania Volunteer Ne danas and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire the Clerk to read the report 
of the committee upon this case, and also the report of the com- 
mittee upon the case of Nathan T. Kimball, which is No. 1974. 
When he shall have finished reading those extracts I shall still 
desire to occupy the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The SECRETARY (reading from page 10, Senate Report No. 
184): 

S. 543. Henry C. Jones was a private in Company I, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer werd ra? He enlisted March 6, 1865, and 
was honora iy discharged A st 11, 1865, having served over five 
months. He is a pensioner under the service act of February 6, 1907, 
at the rate of $12 per month. He was formerly pensioned at the same 
rate under the act of June 27, 1890, but after the passage of the age 
pension law elected to take pension thereunder, He also filed a claim 
under the general law December 10, 1889, alleging that he contracted 
rheumatism in the Army, but the claim was re ed, and properly so, 
for the reason that he could not furnish the necessary evidence to prove 
service origin and continuance of his disability. 

The claimant is over 67 years of age. When last examined, August 
9, 1899, he was rated $6 for rheumatism and 817 for loss of right eye 
incurred in accident since the war. Medical evidence submitted to this 
committee is to the effect that claimant is so disabled from loss of 
right eye and rheumatism that he is unable to perform any kind of 
labor. It is also shown that he is poor and without roperty or means 
of support other than his pension. On account of soldier's age, poverty, 
and inability to earn a support by his own manual labor, the committee 
recommend increase of pension to $24 per month; his service was com- 
paratively short, hence no greater increase is warranted. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator indicate the 


other? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Bill No. 1974, page 21. 
The Secretary read from Senate Report No. 384, as follows: 


S. 1974. Nathan T. Kimball, of Boise, Idaho, is shown by the records 
of the War Department to have enlisted September 14, 1861, as a 
private in Company G, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and to have been honorably discharged July 17, 1865. He filed and es- 
tablished a claim under the act of June 27, 1890, and is now pensioned 
under said act at $12 per month for wound of left shoulder. He filed 
a claim under the general law September 22, 1891, alleging that he re- 
ceived gunshot wound of left shoulder in the battle of Ge S A adori 2 and 
ponos wound of right * the battle of Beverly Ford, Va. here 
s no record evidence of his being wounded in the Army, and he has 
filed no proof of service incurred and has long since abandoned the 
clerhe lai t is now_66 years of a He has not been examined by 
man ; 
bureau “surgeons since Febraary, 1892. but as far back as that date he 
was reported to be almost totally disabled for manual labor by reason 
of wound of left shoulder. Medical evidence filed with this committee 
is to the effect that claimant has enlarged prostate gland, causing fre- 
uent urination; that he had a stroke of apo 2 0 in August, 1910, 
om which he has not completely recovered; that he has old gunshot 
wound of left shoulder, the use of shoulder being very much restricted ; 
and that his disabilities in connection with his advanced age totally 
incapacitate him for the performance of manual labor. Neighbors tes- 
tify that claimant is wholly disabled for manual labor, and that he 
has no property and no income except his pension. n account of 
soldier's age, poverty, and inability to earn a support by his own 
manual labor, the committee recommend increase of pension to $24 per 
month. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to ask whether there is on 
file with the clerks any statements, affidavits, or evidence of any 
kind in connection with the case of Henry C. Jones. If there 
is, I should like to have it read. À 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary advises the Chair 
that they have nothing upon the question. . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I wish to ask the chairman 
of the committee if there is anything that has been presented 


to the committee in the case of Henry C. Jones indicating any 
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special service in the Army, or that he actually reached the 
front during his enlistment, because I do not wish to do him an 
injustice in the view I am going to present, and I only desire 
to know before I proeeed to present the view whether I am 
right in the supposition that there is nothing in the record 
peculiar to him with reference to his service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can not recall, of course, 
what the record shows in each instance, even though I may have 
read the evidence in the particular case. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The report does not indicate any- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The report does not purport to give the 
evidence in the cases. The reports generally give only a gen- 
eral statement. It would be impossible to include all the evi- 
dence. If we did, no one would ever attempt to read it, because 
the evidence in all the cases that would be reported in this 
single bill would probably make a very large volume in itself. 
The many affidavits, doctors’ certificates, and other matters of 
that kind have gone back in all these cases to the Interior De- 
partment and the Wer Department. As to what Mr. Jones's 
service was, enlisting so late, whether he was at the front at 
that time or whether he was guarding prisoners in the rear, E 
do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, so far as the 
record presented to the Senate goes, Mr. Jones enlisted March 6 
and actual fighting, except a little battle in North Carolina, was 
practically over in 30 days. In the natural course of events he 
never reached the front. In the natural course of events he was 
scarcely more than on dress parade, safely out of any danger. 

I am taking these two cases in the reports to illustrate the 
view which I have been seeking to press throughout my entire 
objection to these special pensions. It is this: There is neces- 
sarily a limit to what the Government can appropriate for pen- 
sions. The Government must necessarily consider the various 
taxes that will be placed upon the Treasury and must determine 
what amount can be appropriated to pensions. I am criticizin 
the mode of distribution. I am seeking to press the view tha 
the amounts paid to men who were not actually in the service 
ought not to exceed $12 a month, and that the men who really 
did the fighting ought to have a better proportion of the 
$150,000,000 a year which the Government appropriates for the 
pensioners of the Civil War. That has been the line of thought 
that I have been seeking to press in my entire criticism of the 
special pension bills so far as they apply to pensioners of the 
Civil War. : 

The two special pensions that I have called attention to—the 
one with a motion to strike out and the other without a motion 
to strike out—illustrate what I have had in view. Mr. Jones en- 
listed March 6, 1865. Mr. Kimball enlisted September 14, 1861. 
One went through the war, in battle after battle, enduring the 
hardships of real war. He was wounded in the service. He was 
in the service from September 14, 1861, to July 17, 1865. He 
was wounded in his left shoulder. They are equally broken 
down now in old age. The special pension bill before us gives 
them the same sum of money, $24 each. The one who prob- 
ably never heard a gun fired, who was probably never ex- 
posed at all in battle, is to receive $24 a month, and the man 
who went in in 1861 and stayed through the war is to receive 
$24 a month. 

I am seeking to urge that there is a limit to what can be 
appropriated, and that in the distribution of it the short-term 
men ought not to be increased simply on account of old age 
and disabilities, but that the amount the Government can ap- 
propriate should be distributed less to the short-service men 
and more to the long-service men. That is the basis of my mo- 
tion to strike out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator states that he 
would not grant more than $12 per month to any soldier who 
was not actually in service. May I ask the Senator what he 
means by “actually in service”? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I mean out in the front, in battle. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator, then, would not pay more 
than $12 a month unless the evidence shows that the soldier 
was actually in battle? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or else during his service, though 
not in battle, some disability was brought upon him as an inci- 
dent to his being in the service. 3 

Mr. McCUMBER. Every division may have its own duties 
to perform during the continuance of a battle and both before 
and after 2 battle. Some company or some regiment may be 
sent off while the battle is continuing to some particular section 
to prevent a retreat of the enemy, and they may not have fired. 
a gun. Does the Senator say that they were in battle or that 
they were out of battle? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; but the Senator would say that 


the man who was in from the middle of 1861 to the last of 1865, 


with his regiment all the time, knew what battles were during 
that time. 
Mr. McCUMBER. That does not answer my question. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Take a three-year man; it is per- 
fectly safe to say that he was in actual service and in battle. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator admit that a division of 
the Army which is sent around to some particular place while 
the battle is continuing to cut off the retreat of the enemy is 
engaged in the battle, or is not that division engaged in the 
battle? The Senator says that he would allow a pension of $12 
per month if the soldier was not engaged in battle. It is rather 
difficult for me myself to determine what the Senator has in 
his mind when he says in service and out of service, and in 
battle and not in battle. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I will try to explain it to the 
Senator a little more fully. The man who was with Grant for 
12 months in Virginia, whether he was actually in a fight or not, 
was in active service. The truth is, I think that every soldier 
who was with Grant for six months in Virginia can be con- 
sidered as having been actively in service. They all heard guns 
fired, and were in active service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, a great many people heard guns 
fired who were not in the Army at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, but these men were out in the 
front and heard them, and they were close enough to them to be 
injured by them. 

I illustrate what I mean by these two men. Here was one 
man who enlisted in the summer of 1861 and was out in the 
service. I would not be technical about it. If a man was in the 
actual service for three years under Grant or some other officer 
who was in active service, and by some casualty was not in 
battle, I would certainly not discriminate against him. But 
what I do mean is that these very short-term men, who never 
were in the neighborhood of an actual battle, ought not to be 
pensioned as the men who gave three and four years of actual 
service at the front. These two men illustrate that case, one 
entering the Army March, 1865, and apparently not having 
crossed the Potomac, with nothing in the record to show that 
he got, into actual service, and the other having for four years 
been actively in the service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, of course I am compelled 
to take a different view from that of the Senator on the basis 
of granting pensions. Under a general law I agree that the 
soldier who has answered the summons to battle, who has re- 
sponded to the call of his country, who has done his duty as a 
soldier, who has gone wherever he was commanded to go, who 
may have suffered more in the long march or in trenches, where 
he never fired a gun, than many suffered in the acute stages 
of a short decisive battle, should be recognized by his country 
the same as though he had been in that actual battle; for, after 
all, we are granting our pensions because of the great national 
gratitude toward the old defenders of the country. Our grati- 
tude is extended not so much because of what each soldier 
under the conditions was able to do, but what each soldier was 
willing to do if called upon by his Government; and as that 
is the basis of the sentiment of gratitude toward all of the 
old soldiers, I can not even agree with the Senator when he 
says that we should make such a great distinction between 
length of service. 

Mr. President, under the last call of Lincoln for soldiers dur- 
ing the last year of the war we got in two classes. Those who 
responded were, first, the young men who were not old enough 
to go in in the beginning of the war, and there were the older 
men, who felt that the exigencies were such that their services 
were needed, even though they may have been past the best 
years of their young manhood. 

Now, Iet us apply that case right here. I can not go into the 
details in each particular instance without the evidence before 
me; but if we grant one soldier $24 per month upon a length 
of service of five months and grant another soldier by special 
bill who served about eight years only $24 per month there 
must have been some distinction in their physical condition 
and in the reasons justifying our giving the short-service man 
the same consideration as we give the long-service man, be- 
cause, other things being equal, we do recognize in our special 
peusion legislation length of service, but we do not make length 
of service the sole standard. 

It is probable that in this case the soldier with the longest 
service was in far better physical condition and perhaps did not 
have the same dependent upon him as the soldier of the shorter 
service. As our sentiment is a sentiment that flows from grati- 
tude only, we wish that gratitude expressed in a manner that 
will do the most good. We must look at the two men face to face 
and say which of them is entitled, not because of length of sery- - 
ice but because of their physical condition, to the greatest sum of 
money to prevent suffering from want or destitution. In these 
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two cases, the one with the shorter service and the greater physi- 
cal disability and the one with the longer service and the less 
physical disability, it was probably thought fair to balance the 
two, and that equal justice would be done if we granted bot 
the same sum. 4 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator says that 
in fixing the amount of pensions, not simply what the soldier 
did but what the soldier was willing to do should be taken into 
consideration. I fully agree with him, and I turn to these two 
records to see what these two soldiers were willing to do. One 
of the soldiers, though a year younger than the other, was 
willing to volunteer in the summer of 1861. He was willing to 
go to the front in the hottest parts of the fights, and he did so. 
He was willing to stay through to the close—four years actually 
at the front, in battle time and again. The other, though a year 
older, was not willing to enter until 30 days before Lee sur- 
rendered. One was willing to fight four solid years; the other 
was willing to join the Army when there was practically no 
southern army left, when the war was practically over. 
But the Senator says that the distinction rests upon their 
condition. I find from this report that the soldier who fought 
four years is described as being just as bad off now as the 
soldier who did not fight at all, so far as the record goes; 
as the soldier who, so far as his record goes, never crossed 
the Potomac. So we find that as to condition they are the 
same, and as to service they occupy an utterly different posi- 
tion, 
I am not asking for an increase of pension to those who did 
no real service; I am insisting that that should not be done. 
I have moved to strike out the name of Mr. Jones because the 
record shows no real Army service; it shows he was in the 
Army, but it does not show that he was in the Army that was 
in front fighting; it shows distinctly that he did not join the 
Army until March, 1865. 
As there is a limit to what we can appropriate, as there must 
be a limit to what the Government is to give, I am insisting that 
we do not put up the pensions of the men who were not in active 
service, who were not really in the battle line, or practically in 
the battle line, but that they be held down, in order that the 
increase may go to men of long service. I have simply taken 
this name and made this motion to strike out so that I might 
have the opportunity to present the line of thought that has 
been in my mind, and perhaps in a simpler and clearer way 
than I have had an opportunity of doing it before, and because 
I did not wish to continue to delay the Senate. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I were willing to draw 
upon my imagination for facts, I might make almost any kind 
of an argument on almost any kind of a proposition. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia says that it is evident from the fact—if not 
in words, he says that at least in his argument—that the sol- 
dier did not enlist until March, 1865; that he was not as willing 
to go to war as the one who enlisted in the early part of the 
war. I have not the record of these two men before me; I do 
not know what is their prior history; I do not know what kept 
one man at home and allowed the other to go to war; I simply 
know that when the war was in its heat, when we were driving 
men to the front, when the butcher work was going on in the 
battles of the Wilderness, this man of short service enlisted. 
There may have been many reasons why he could not have en- 
listed before. 
Let me give the Senator one reason within my knowledge: 
This man’s name was not Jones, and he is not the same man, 
so I do not know whether the conditions in this case would 
have been at all applicable; but having had his acquaintance, I 
know of a young man whose mother was paralyzed and bed- 
ridden, he being her only support, who could not join the Army 
without leaving the mother unprotected. About a year, or less 
than a year before the Senator from Georgia would say the 
war was closed, the mother died and the son immediately joined 
the Army. I can not say that that soldier was not willing at 
all times to enlist, and I can not criticize him for not sooner 
entering the Army; neither can I criticize the other man, Mr. 
Jones, for not going into the Army earlier, when I do not 
know the reasons why he did not enlist at an earlier stage of 
the war. I simply know that he did enlist at the time named, 
that he served, that he answered the commands of his officers 
and went wherever he was commanded to go. Our past legis- 
lation has provided that in cases of that kind, when the soldier 
- has served 90 days, he shall be entitled, if he is 75 years of age, 
to $20 per month, and under the old law of 1890 he would re- 
ceive $12 per month. ‘This man was so disabled and in such 
physical condition that even under the old law of 1890 it seems 
he had been allowed the full disability amount. So I think it 

Is hardly fair to criticize, and I would not want to criticize, the 
soldier for not joining the Army earlier. 


I agree with the Senator, other things being equal, that a 
distinction should be made on account of the length of service 
the short service and the long service—but I do not know the 
facts that would equalize these cases. I would say, further, 
that if every soldier were to have a pension measured entirely 
by his deserts and each one got exactly what he ought to have, 
there would be just as many different rates of pension as there 
were soldiers in the war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota intimates that I draw on my imagination, and yet 
he sustains the suggestion with no statement of fact. I have in 
no sense drawn upon my imagination, but I haye drawn exclu- 
sively in this discusssion upon the report of the committee of 
which the Senator is chairman. 

Speaking, however, of drawing upon one’s imagination, the 
Senator did not even rely upon his imagination with reference 
to Mr. Jones. He undertook to give the history of some other 
man, explaining why some other man did not enter the Army 
earlier, without even suggesting the possibility that any facts 
had been presented to give such a reason explanatory of the 
conduct of Mr. Jones. I am not criticizing’ Mr. Jones for having 
failed earlier to enter the Army; I am not criticizing anyone; 
I simply state that he did not do it; I simply state that he did 
not render service. I simply call attention to the record which 
the Senator from North Dakota himself presents, that Mr. Jones 
never entered the Army until just about the time the war 
closed, and that the other soldier had been serving four years, 
and yet they are presented to us as suffering with the same 
injuries and it is proposed to grant them the same pension. 
For that reason I move to strike out the provision increasing 
the pension of the very short-term soldier, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Saarn]. [Putting the question.] By the sound 
the noes have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask for a division. 

The amendment was rejected ; there being, on a division—ayes 
1, noes not counted. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 5493. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5493) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives of 
such soldiers and sailors. It proposes to pension the following- 
named persons at the rates stated: 

Cornelius S. Munhall, late of Company I, Twenty-sixth Regi- 


ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 


Wilson Aler, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

John J. Hill, late of Companies F and B, Fourth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, $24. 

Thomas J. North, late of Company E, First Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William J. Nash, late of Company K, One hundred and eighty- 
third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Abel Statton, late of Company G, Fifty-eighth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Willjam Marks, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

William H. Scannel, late of Company H, Third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Samuel Smith, late of Company B, Thirty-ninth Regiment, 
and Company F, Forty-seventh Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, $24. 

Caleb Eldred, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

George L. Hiatt, late of Company A, One hundred and twenty- 
fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Companies H 
and I, First Regiment Mississippi Marine Brigade Volunteer 
Infantry, $24. 

George P. McKee, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, $30. 

Winfield S. Blain, late of Company F, First Regiment Oregon 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Alfred E. Robinson, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William J. Salisbury, late of Company I, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. . 

Patrick Wallace, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 
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James F. Farnsworth, late of Company D, One hundredth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Shepard Goodwin Patrick, late of Company D, One hundred 
and fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David C. Morgan, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Hiram F. Chappell, late captain Company D, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John H. Cline, late of Company D, Third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Lewis Hashman, late of Company I, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Robert Murray, late of Company E, Thirty-first Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John Jones, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William H. Ridgman, late of Company A, Twentieth Regi- 
ment, and Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment, Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, $30. 

Daniel C. Grover, late of Company G, One hundred and fifty- 
second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Warren Caswell, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Allen H. Benton, late of Company D, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $24. 

Charles H. Weeks, late of Company H, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Elmore Y. Shelt, late of Company K, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Smith Lackor, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment 
Iewa Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Henry Mingles, late of Company K, Forty-fifth Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Edward V. Holland, late of Company B, Third Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Benjamin Miller, late of Company B, Fifty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Mortimer Seymour, late of Company B, Seventy-third Regi- 
ment, and Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, $24. 

Henry H. Fackler, late of Company M, Seventh Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William B. Roberts, late of Company E, Eighteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Elijah B. Morris, late of Company A, First Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteer Cavalry, -$24. 

Warren Seaward, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Henry S. Bell, late of Companies F and A, First Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Daniel Powell, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Eli Sherman, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Isabella Oliver, widow of William Oliver, late of Company I, 
Thirty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Lafayette Hall, late of Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Plate, late of Company D, Second Regiment West 
Virginia Veteran Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George R. Howard, late of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Annie D. Diamond, widow of Absalom S. Diamond, alias 
Henry Scott, late of Company C, Third Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Francis M. Howard, late of Company A, Fifty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Joshua Pinkham, late of Company K, Third Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Seba Coffin, late of U. 8. S. Sabine and Niagara, United States 
Navy, $24. 

Solomon Baker, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Third Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, 

Washington Masters, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Thomas S. Neal, late of Company C, Second Battalion Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas Varner, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

George Gorham, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Lewis C. Berg, late of Company K and principal musician, 
Twenty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 


William W. Day, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Henry Bisbin, late of Company C, First Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Light Artillery, $40. 

Marion L. Wilson, widow of Edward P. Wilson, late captain 
Company A, and major, Second Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Cavalry, $12. 

Henry D. Lockwood, late of Company E, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Samuel Black, late of Company B, Forty-ninth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph Larock, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Joseph S. Spencer, late of Company F, Fifty-first Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $24. A 

John Vander Horck, late captain Company D, Fifth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and captain Company H, 
Eighth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $30. 

Charles A. Fernald, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Harrison Buchanan, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Mary B. Boyer, widow of John Boyer, late of Company F, 
One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, $12. 

Ellen Brackett, widow of Edwin F. A. Brackett, late of Com- 
pany H, Fiftieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, $20. 

John B. Randolph, alias John Brendo, late of Company G, 
Twenty-sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Alcenus Ward Fenton, late captain Company D, Sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

William Hartin, late of Company A, Second Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Abraham Mowery, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Daniel W. Coan, late first lieutenant Company I, One hun- 
dred and forty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George A. Lindall, late of Company F, Second Regiment Rhode 
Island Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William H. Hunt, late of Company F, Twenty-first Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James Dillon, late of Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Philinda Lewis, widow of Jonathan Lewis, late of Company 
C, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

George R. Roberts, late of Company E, First Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Harrison Flinton, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $24. ` 

Joseph F. Sutton, late of Company G, Seventh Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $30. 7 

Jacob B. Copley, late of Company I, One hundred and forty- 
fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles H. Smith, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

James E. Wheeler, late of the Third Independent Battery, 
Vermont Volunteer Light Artillery, $24. 

Jacob L. Cook, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Wiliam J. Cavender, late of Company E, Fifteenth Regiment, 
and Company H, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment, Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Graham M. Meadville, late of Company F, Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph C. Bullock, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 3 I move to strike out from 
line 10 to line 13, inclusive, being the item for Caleb Eldred, 
the beneficiary having died since the bill was reported to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, after line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out: : 

8 a s 5 ers of pc 8 Fifteenth Regiment 
of $80 per month in lien of that heds now receiving) t ne kate 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments to 

be offered? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to move to 
strike out, on page 2, lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, inclusive, and I also 
move to strike out, on page 4, lines 19, 20, 21, and 22. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator offer to strike 
out the two items as one amendment or as two amendments? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will include the two items in one 
amendment, because they embody the same view. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the top of page 2 it is proposed to strike 
out: 


The name of Wilson Aler, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


And on page 4, after line 18, it is proposed to strike out: 


The name of Shepard Goodwin Patrick, late of Company D, One hun- 
dred and fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire the Clerk to read the report 
of the committee on those two cases, and also to read the report 
of the committee on two other cases, the numbers of which I 
will give him within a few minutes. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


S. 63. Wilson Aler, of Lexington, Nebr., was formerly a private in 
Company A, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer 3 e served 
from February 15, 1865, to November 4, 1865, and was honorably dis- 
charged. He is at present in receipt of a pension of $12 per month 
under the service act of February 6, 1907. He never applied for pen- 
sion under the general law, but formerly drew $6 per month under the 
act of June 27, 1890. 

It appears, however, from medical and other testimony filed with this 
committee that claimant is helpless from rheumatism and paralysis and 
is unable to take care of himself and requires the aid and attendance 
of another person. He is over 68 years of age and very poor, being de- 
pendent upon his nsion for his support, and his neighbors petition 
generally for his relief. An increase in his pension to $24 per month is 
recommended on the ground of his present condition; it is not due to 
his service, which was less than one year, and no greater increase is 
warranted. 

* + * * 1 * + 


S. 691. Shepard Goodwin Patrick was a private in Company D, One 
hundred and fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 3 He served 
from May 14, 1864, to October 29, 1864, and was honorably discha 


He is at present in receipt of a pension under the service act of eb- 
I 


ruary 6, 1907, at the rate of $12 per month. He was formerly pen- 
sioned at $8 per month under the act of June 27, 1890. His application 
under the general law, filed December 6, 1 Was re August 
1900, on the ground of no ratable disability from malarial poisoning, 
and no record or other satisfactory evidence to prove service origin o 
disease of stomach, dyspepsia, and piles. 

The claimant is 64 years of age. It appears from the report of his 
last medical examination, taken June 6, 1906, that he suffered from 
disease of digestive organs, rheumatism, and iles, and was practically 
unable to perform manual labor. Medical and other evidence filed with 
this committee is to the effect that claimant is unable to perform 
manual labor by reason of disease of stomach, bladder trouble, and 
rheumatism. He is poor and without property or means for his sup- 

ort. In such cases your committee usually grant substantial relief by 
voubling the pension, and increase to $24 is therefore recommended. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On page 3, Senate bill No. 208, the 
case of Thomas J. North, and in the case of David C. Morgan, 
page 9, I ask the Secretary to read from the report of the 
committee. I do not move to’strike out these items, but I desire 
the report read as illustrating the difference. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


S. 208. Thomas J. North was a private in Company E, First Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cay . He enlisted August 25, 1861, and was 
honorably discharged December 81, 1864, having served three’ years and 
four months. He is a pensioner under the service act of February 6, 
1907, at the rate of $15 per month. He never filed a claim under the 
general law, but formerly drew a disability pension of $10 per month 
under the act of June 27, 1890. 

The claimant is now upward of 73 rs of age, generally broken 
down and in needy circumstances. His last medical examination, taken 
October 19, 1904, showed that he suffered from rheumatism, lumbago, 
disease of heart, and senile debility, and was practically unable to 
perform manual labor, and medical evidence filed with committee 
shows that he is now nearly blind in left eye and party so in right 
eye, and that he is afflicted with disease of heart, varicose veins, par- 
tial deafness, and other infirmities incident to old age, and is totally 
disabled for earning a support. Neighbors testify that claimant is 
unable to perform manual labor and that he has no property or income 
except his pension. On account of soldier’s adyan age, his long 
continued and honorable service, his total disability and e me pov- 
erty, your committee recommend increase of pension to $24 per month. 

* s * = * * + 

S. 811. David C. Morgan was a corporal in Company B, Tenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry. He enlisted September 8, 1861, 
and was discharged August 9, 1865, Lai 5 served nearly four years. 
He established a claim under the general law for malarial poisoning 
and disease of lungs, and is pensioned therefor at $14 per month. He 
was first pensioned at = per month from September 30, 1881; increased 
to $10 from June 5, 1889; to $12 from June 7, 1905, and to $14 from 
May 6, 1908. Claims for further increase were rejected August 6, 1909, 
and. March 17, 1910. 

Claimant is now 67 years of age. He was last examined at Buckhan- 
non, W. Va., March 2, 1910, by a full board of surgeons. who rated him 


* 


seventeen-eighteenths for er TN Ke ar Dr. Oscar B. Beer testi- 


ed, in affidavit filed Februar, 0, that gars a suffers from disease 
of | and malarial poisoning and is totally disabled for performing 
manual labor. Medical and other evidence filed with this committee is 
to the effect that claimant is also afflicted with rheumatism and piles 
and is unable to earn a support for himself and family. It also appears 
that claimant is poor and without source of income except his pension. 
On account of soldier's age, porary: 5 record, and 3 to earn 
a support by his own manual labor, the committee recommend increase 
ef pension to $24 per month, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not desire, Mr. President, to 
take up the time of the Senate again on this bill. I have sim- 
ply presented two names that I have moved to strike out and 
two other names that I do not move to strike out—two very 
short-term men and two long-term men—as illustrating my view 
on the subject. I will not detain the Senate further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the case of Thomas J. North I move to 
strike out the word “twenty-four ” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ thirty.” 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 11, before the word “ dol- 
lars,“ it is proposed to strike out “twenty-four” and in lieu 
thereof to insert “ thirty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5623) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives 
of such soldiers and sailors. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. } 

It proposes to pension the persons named at the rates per 
month stated: 

Alfred Faucher, late of Company F, Forty-third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

George W. Simmons, late of Capt. Swindal’s company, Second 
Regiment Washington Mounted Volunteer Infantry, Oregon and 
Washington Territory Indian war, $16. 

John W. Barnes, late of Company H, First Regiment Ne- 
braska Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $16. 

Thomas Gorman, late of Company B, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Alan P. Wilson, late of Company I, Second Regiment Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

John H. Mumaw, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Richard Burnside, late of Company ©, Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, $10. 

James Petree, late of Capt. W. H. Latshaw's company, Sec- 
ond Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory Indian war, $16. 

Bertha B. Byrne, widow of Bernard A. Byrne, late lieutenant 
colonel Fortieth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, $40, and $2 per month additional on account 
of each of the minor children of said Bernard A. Byrne until 
they reach the age of 16 years. 

George Berry, late of Company H, First Regiment Montana 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $24. 

Roberson Ford, late of Capts. Kelly and Stafford’s company, 
8 e e Oregon and Washington Territory Indian 
war, $16. 

- Allen Tyler, late of Sixteenth Battery United States Field 
Artillery, $16. 

Willoughby Churchill, late of Company D (Capt. M. M. Wil- 
liams), Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon 
and Washington Territory Indian war, $16. 

John McCombs, late of Capt. John F. Miller’s company, 
Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and Washington Territory 
Indian war, $16. 

Anne Jones Banks, widow of William Banks, late of Capt. 
William M. Allred's company, Nauvoo Legion, Utah Volunteers, 
Utah Indian war, $8. 

Emily Whitman, widow of Luther Whitman, late of Capt. 
Ortons’s company, New York Militia, War of 1812, $24. 

Frank H. Lasher, late of Company D, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $16. 

George A. Wageck, late of Company L, First Regiment Ne- 
braska Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $24. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to offer to the entire bill 
an amendment to this effect: 


Provided, That on the ist of January of each ia each of said parties 
shall file with the Bureau of Pensions proof of the continuance of his 
disabilities. Otherwise he shall cease to receive the benefits of this act, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following proviso: * 


Provided, That on the Ist of January of each year each of said parties 


shall file with the Bureau of Pensions proof À the continuance of his 
disabilities. Otherwise he shall cease to receive the benefits of this act. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In offering this amendment I really 
do it more seriously as a suggestion to the Committee on Pen- 
sions with referencé to these short-term young men who are 
going on the pension roll. It does seem to me that they occupy 
an entirely different attitude, going on the pension roll for 
disabilities not in the shape of the loss of arms or of wounds, 
than the old soldiers who have gone on under the general laws. 
It seems to me they occupy a different position with reference 
to the permanency of their disabilities from the old soldiers 
who have reached such an advanced age that there is no hope 
of recovery. But a young man, between 80 and 40 years of 
age, with nothing of the character of a loss that the Senator 
has referred to, which I did not haye in contemplation and 
which I excepted in my statement, but he did not catch it—the 
loss of an arm or a leg or a wound that would necessarily be 
permanent—it seems to me ought to be required to furnish some 
evidence that the disabilities continue. I do not think the rule 
ought to apply to men who have reached 70 years of age, but 
we ought to have some kind of legislation that will provide 
that the Spanish-American soldiers shall furnish annually some 
kind of evidence, where the disability is not a wound or some- 
thing which is necessarily permanent, to justify the continuance 
of their pensions; and I present the amendment really more 
suggestively than otherwise. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there are several reasons 
why the amendment should not be adopted in the form, at 
least, in which it is written by the Senator. The first is that it 
is not applicable to all of the cases, and would be applicable to 
but very few of them. Six of these claimants, I believe, are 
veterans of the Indian wars, which occurred prior to the Civil 
War. ‘Therefore those persons must be quite old, and the pen- 
sion is granted not because of disability 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not mean to apply the amend- 
ment to them. I have been unable to go over the entire list, 
and I merely saw that a number of them were veterans of the 
Spanish War. I want to apply the principle only to young 
soldiers. $ 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment would be inapplicable in 
the case of widows. There is no requirement of the widow of 
proof of disability. 

Again, the third proposition is that which I expressed before, 
that the committee would not have reported favorably a private 
pension bill in any of these cases unless the evidence was con- 
clusive, at least to them, that the injuries were such that the 
soldier would not recover therefrom. 

Again, I quote the Senator the general law, which provides 
that where a pension is granted for any disability which may 
be temporary whenever the disability disappears, and that ques- 
tion in any form, either through the inyestigation of the depart- 
ment or otherwise, is brought to the attention of the depart- 
ment, the soldier’s pension is discontinued if it can be shown 
that the disability has discontinued. 

So I think it is unnecessary under the general law. I think 
that the department, with their special agents, which some one 
has already described as sleuths, will be able to find out if any 
soldier who is drawing a pension has recovered from the dis- 
abilities upon which the pension is based. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, of course the latter 
part of the Senator’s remarks will apply to my amendment. 
That portion of them which called attention to certain cases 
of pensions in this bill that the amendment was not intended to 
apply to were facetious but not logical, as they had no reference 
to the subject under consideration. 

With reference to these young men who are going on the 
pension roll, I believe we have 28,000 of the Spanish-American 
War on the pension roll. Probably two-thirds of those pen- 
sioners are pensioners who have no injury such as a wound or 
such as a physical disability that is necessarily permanent. I 
understand the Senator says the committee would not have put 
these people, or any of them, on unless they believed the injury 
permanent. But in the case of a troubled condition of the 
digestion, a malarial trouble, nobody can tell that an injury of 
that kind is permanent. There may be a present opinion that 
it is, but it is not a definite injury that can be determined as a 
permanent injury. z 

I shall not press this amendment in its present form, because 
it extends to all the parties, but I desire to amend it so as to 
apply to the living soldiers of the Spanish-American War con- 
tained in the bill under consideration. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
desire the Secretary to modify his amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I modify it to that extent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the modi- 
fied amendment, 


Mr. McCUMBER. In the meantime, I ask the Chair to lay 
the unfinished business before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. & bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension 
2 8 defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 

exico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the unfinished 
business, at the request of the Senator from North Dakota, is 
laid aside temporarily. The Secretary will now state the modi- 
fied amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

ana SECRETARY, Add at the end of the bill the following 
proviso: 


Provided, That on the ist day of January of each year each of said 
parties shail file with the Bureau of Pensions proof of the continuance 
of his disabilities, otherwise he shall cease to receive the benefits of 
this act. But this is only to apply to the living soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War named in this bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amend- 
ments, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 5670) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
meant to skip Senate 5624? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There will be an amendment proposed to 
Senate bill 5624, and I would rather take it up when there are 
more in the Senate Chamber, because it becomes a precedent. 
It therefore becomes important; and I desire to have the vote 
of the entire Senate upon the amendment that will be proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota to proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 5670. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

It proposes to pension the following-named persons at the rate 
stated: 

John C. Johnston, late of Company A, Sixty-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $46. 

Anna B. Heckelmann, widow of John A. Heckelmann, late 
first assistant surgeon, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Harry Jeremiah Parks, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Tomas Escobado, late of Company E, First Regiment New 
Mexico Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Charles H. Edgecomb, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David Frazier, late of Company C, One hundred and sixteenth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Alexander W. Barnes, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John R. Tolbert, late of Company A, Twelfth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William A. Chapman, late of Company B, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George W. Whaley, late of Company B, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Alfred B. Loop, late of Company E, Fifty-eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John Thompson, late of Company B, Seventy-eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George F. Raulston, late captain Company D, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Edward Jenison, late of Company F, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, $30. 

Amos Brough, late of Company G, Seyenty-fourth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Anderson ©. Jones, late of Company A, Fifty-first Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Smith A. Nicholson, late of Company C, Fiftieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. j 

Elizabeth Weissmiller, former widow of David Stucky, late 
of Company A, Firty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Vohmteer In- 
fantry, $12. 


I want to ask the Senator if he 
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Benjamin ©. Zeitler, late of Company B, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Cyrus N. Doom, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment Cali- 
fornia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Robert B. Horrie, late of Company G, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George W. Holsted, late of Company L, Second Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

James C. Bowerman, late of Company I, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Frank MeDaniels, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Millie Rhodes, widow of David Rhodes, late of Company H, 
Twenty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

George S. Robinson, late of Company A, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Jennie A. Pettingell, widow of George D. Pettingell, late of 
Company K, Fifteenth Regiment, and Company K, Tenth Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $12. 

William Gant, late of Company ©, Sixth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Simon W. Morgan, late of Company B, First Regiment Oregon 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Thomas H. Rutter, late of Company M, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

John W. Dyer, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Albert P. Odell, late of Company C, One hundred and seventy- 
eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William W. Seagrave, late of Company D, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $36. 


Henry J. Streight, late of Company C. Berry’s Battalion Cay- 


alry, attached to Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, $24. 

Murdock McLean, late of Company F, Twenty-ninth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Samuel T. Bennett, late of Company G, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

David E. Leach, late of Company C, Thirty-third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Francis M. Ward, late of Company B, One hundred and 
fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Jane Brand Barnard, the helpless and dependent invalid 
daughter of John G. Barnard, late colonel of Engineers, United 
States Army, and brigadier general, United States Volun- 
teers, $12. 

Samuel T. Mills, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40. 

Alonzo J. Mather, late of Company I, Twelfth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Daniel W. Roan, late of Companies E and D, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Horace H. Warren, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

John Gorman, late of U. S. S. Michigan, Huntsville, and St. 
Lawrence, United States Navy, $30, 

Sanford A. Herendeen, late of the U. S. S. Ohio, Princeton, 
and New Ironsides, United States Navy, $24. 

James H. Riblet, late of Company M, Sixth Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

John M. Young, late of Company G, First Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $36. 

William A. Phillips, late of Company A, Fifty-first Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Mary A. Welker, widow of Benjamin F. ‘Welker, late of Com- 
pany C, Twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Myron Richards, late of Company A, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Light Artillery, $30. 

James A. Lyons, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William London, late of Company D, Eighty-second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Barton W. Pickett, late of Company I, Forty-third Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George W. Kuster, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Lewis a Ag late of Company H, Twentieth Regiment, and 
Company D, Thirty-fifth Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, 840. 

James Henry Albert, late of Company A, Eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

John T.. Creeks, late of Company B, Sixty-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

H. Charles Ulman, late captain Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Reseryes Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, 
First Regiment Veteran Reserye Corps, $36. 


Isaac O. Bowman, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Anton Nedvidek, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Riddle, late of Company D, First Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Joseph ©. Kilburn, late of Company E, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Mira M. Danley, widow of Hiel M. Danley, late of Company 
E, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, $12. 

William J. Seals, late of Company D, Second Regiment East 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Fourteenth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Benjamin Richardson, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

James E. Kinnard, late of Company D, ie i Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John S. Hughes, late of Company A, First Regiment Missouri 
State Militia Cavalry, $40. 

Mattie M. Converse, widow of Bolivar C. Converse, late major 
Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, $25. 

Isaac N. Wakefield, late of Company E, First Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $24. 

Thomas P. P. Wilson, late of Company K, Thirty-second 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George J. Wilson, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Martha A. Parkman, widow of Edward R. Parkman, late of 
Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 


William L. Pratt, late of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Edward E. Miles, late of Third Battery Vermont Volunteer 
Light Artillery, $24. 

James Greer, late of Company C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. - 

George W. Allen, late of Company A, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John F. Carll, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment, and 
Company H, Thirtieth Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George P. Doeg, late of Company D, Third Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Mary A. Corrigan, former widow of Bernard McCarren, late 
of Company C, First Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Joseph M. Wolbert, late of Company D, Fifty-second Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas Southergill, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John R. Megee, late of Company D, Third Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Alfred Shaffer, late of Company B, Two hundred and sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Norris, jr., late of Company B, Sixteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Amelia L. Adams, widow of Jonathan M. Adams, Inte of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Edward R. Taylor, late of Company K, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 524. 

Charles Barton, late of the Fourteenth Independent Battery 
Michigan Volunteer Light Artillery, $24. - 

John K. Myers, late acting third assistant engineer U. S. S. 
Fort Hindman, United States Navy, $24. 

Amanda Smith, former widow of James K. Heyer, late of 
Company G, Twenty-ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer 
Infantry, and widow of John B. Smith, late of Company F, 
First Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Lydia A. Flack, widow of David Flack, late of Company B, 
Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Mary C. Crowder, widow of John H. Crowder, late of Com- 
pany K, First Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, $20. 

Charles H. Perkins, late of Company G, One hundred and 
thirty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 10, line 13, I move to strike out 
the name of Pickett and insert in lieu thereof the name “ Prick- 
ett.” This amendment is a mere typographical error. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move to strike out, on page 15, 
lines 1 to 4, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive, on page 15, 
in the following words: 


The name of Jose M. Wolbert, late of Compa ny D, Fifty-second 
Regiment Wisconsin We Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Secretary to read the re- 
port of the committee in that case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the report 
of the committee with reference to this case. 

The Secretary read from page 37 of Senate Report No. 450, as 


follows: 


S. 5172. Joseph M. Wolbert served as a private in Company D, Fifty- 
second Rr Whee Volunteer rT ee was enlisted March 22. 


for earning a su 

e claimant is now nearly years of age. 
medical examination, taken December 1908, 
abled by disease of rectum, bronchitis, of stomach and bowels, 
and general debility, and the examining s n r in 
terms that claimant was totally and permanen nd incapacitated for the 
performance of manual labor. vidence filed with this committee shows 
that claimant is at present wholly unable to earn a support by manual 
labor by reason of bronchitis, hemorrhoids, and disease of bowels and 
being entirely dependent upon his pension, forthe support of himscl? 

e 

and . 1 account of soldier's age, poverty, and Te abil to earn 
a support by his own manual labor, the committee recommend increase 
of pension to $24 per month; his service was short, hence no greater 
increase is warranted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I now ask the Secretary to read the 
report of the committee applicable to the pension of George P. 
Doeg, prior to that of Joseph M. Wolbert. It is on page 36, 
S. 5078. I am not moving to strike out the report of the com- 
mittee applicable to Mr. Doeg. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am only presenting the report of 
the committee as to him to illustrate my motion to strike out 
the increase of pension of Joseph M. Wolbert. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read from page 36, Report No. 450, as follows: 


antry. He enlisted August 16, 1861, 
63, on surgeon's certifi- 


mshot wound of left hand, left 

inguinal hernia, rheumatism, dyspepsia, weak heart, and impaired sight, 

and a physician and two neighbors testify that he is entirely incapaci- 

tated for performing manual labor for his support. It further appears 

thas 8 is poor and without property or source of income other 
an 


On account of soldier's advanced age, poverty, and 
inability to earn a support by his own manual labor, the committee 
recommend Increase of pension to $24 per month. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the final passage of 
the bill I wish to say a few words. The Senator from Georgia 
placed side by side what, from his judgment, would present the 
strongest possible case, by length of service and age, and one that 
would probably be the weakest that could be selected out-of the 
number for a given amount. I call the attention of the Senate 
to the inability of any Senator to determine accurately from the 
report alone what ought to be granted. If all the evidence and 
the affidavits upon which the claim was based were before the 
Senate, it probably would arrive at the same conclusion the Sen- 
ate committee arrived at in this case. It would probably be 
found that while the older man and the one who served the longer 
was, of course, physically disabled from performing manual sery- 
ice, in the case of the younger man and the one who had seryed 
a less number of years there was a very much greater physical 
disability, requiring the aid of a doctor very often, as in cases 
of hernia, sometimes very painful and distressing, sometimes de- 
manding more or less aid and attention than are required by the 
older man. All of this evidence can not be carried out in detail, 
but only the conclusion given. I think if we had all of the 
evidence before us in each of the two cases we would find that 
the conclusion was accurately correct, if we base it upon the 
present physical condition, and grant the increase of pension to 
prevent destitution, rather than making our grant dependent 
entirely upon the length of service. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is but one more of these pension 
bills upon the calendar, and, as I have suggested, we have not a 
very large attendance to-day, and I will call it up immediately 
after the morning business to-morrow. 


nsion. 


MESSAGE FEOM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20111) making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of defense, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and 
service, and for other purposes; asks a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. SHertey, Mr. Rauch, and Mr. Goop managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the following bills: 

S. 317. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Sundance, in the State 
of Wyoming; é 

S. 318. An act to provide for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Newcastle, Wyo. ; 

S. 3716. An act for the erection of a public building at St. 
George, Utah; and 

S. 4493. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Thermopolis, in the 
State of Wyoming. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 17671) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 


CONSIDERATION OF DISTRICT GF COLUMBIA BILLS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that 15 minutes 
be devoted to the consideration of District of Columbia bills, 
unobjected cases, to be called by the chairman of the committee. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

HOME FOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 5440) to establish a home for feeble-minded, imbecile, and 
idiotic children in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. i 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeđed to con- 
sider the bill, which was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That there shall be established in the District of 
Columbia a home for feeble-minded, imbecile, and idiotice children, to 
“en the control and supervision of the commissioners of the said 

strict. 

Sec. 2. That the said commissioners shall have authority to make 
suitable rules and regulations for the government of the said home, 
including the admission of patients thereto, and shall also determine 
upon and appoint the necessary officers and employees and prescribe 
their duties and fix their salaries and compensation: Provided, That 
admissions to the said home shall be upon the certificate of the board 
of children’s rdians of the Distriet of Columbia, who shall certify 
that such children are residents of the said District and are feeble- 
minded, imbecile, or idiotic. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby appropriated, one half out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia and the other half out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000 for 
the erection of all necessary buildings for said home for feeble-minded, 
imbecile, and idiotic children in the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That said banene shall be erected upon land now owned by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia located in the subdivision in the southeastern section 
of said District known as Blue Plains. 

Sec. 4. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXTENSION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I now ask to have considered the bill 
(8. 2504) to provide for the extension of New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, in the District of Columbia, on a straight line, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with an amendment, in section 1, page 
2, line 8, after the word “in,” where it oceurs the second time, 
to strike out “ resect ” and insert respect.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does all this revenue come from the Dis- 
trict, I will ask the chairman? Is the Government to be taxed 
for any part of this revenue? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, not at all; not in any case in the 
opening of streets. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. ; 


buried the body of any 
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JURISDICTION OF POLICE COURT. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I now ask for the consideration of the 
bill: (S. 5271) to confer concurrent jurisdiction on the police 
court of the District of Columbia in certain cases. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with an amendment in section 2, page 
2, line 5, after the word “ months,” to insert “and in default 
of bond may be sentenced to imprisonment not exceeding six 
months,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the police court of the District of Columbia 
shail have jurisdiction, concurrently with the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, of affrays and the keeping of a bawdy or dis- 
orderly house, and any person convicted of such an offense shall be 
punished by a Soe not exceeding $500 or imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or é 

Sine. 2. That said police court shall also have concurrent jurisdiction 
with said supreme court of threats to do bodily harm, and 2 5 person 
convicted of such offense shall be required to give bond to kee 

ace for a period not exceeding six months, and default of bon 

senten to imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SPRING ROAD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 5333) to authorize the widening 
and extension of Spring Road NW., and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire to withhold that request, as a protest has come to 
0 * the expense that will be involved by the passage of 

e bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. I withdraw the request. 


EXTENSION OF BUCHANAN STREET, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 1093) to provide for the extension 
of Buchanan Street NW., between Piney Branch Road and Six- 
teenth Street, and the abandonment of Piney Branch Road 
between Allison Street and Buchanan Street NW., District of 
Columbia, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. e 

POLICE AND FIREMAN’S PENSION FUNDS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 5375) for the relief of the police 
and fireman’s pension funds, District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States, to the credit of the police and fireman’s 
relief funds of the District, from the receipts from licenses 
(other than liquor licenses), in addition to the revenue now au- 
thorized by law, such sum as may be required to meet the defi- 
ciency now existing in the fund, and thereafter such sum as 
may be necessary from time to time to prevent deficiencies in 
the same, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DISINTERMENTS IN DISTRICT CEMETERIES. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 1086) to amend sections 680 and 
686 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 1, beginning in 
line 3, to strike out: : 

That section 680 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia 
be and maneas Mai ina erate, BE cen in wnei Bas Pee 
* den Who bak died of Asiatic cholera. yellow 


fever, typhus fever, smallpox (including varioloid), leprosy, the plague, 
tetanus, diphtheria, or scarlet fever.” 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


of Asiatic cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, smallpox (including 
variolold), leprosy, the plague, tetanus, diphtheria, or scarlet fever 
within five years after the date of death.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 14, after 
the word “said,” to strike out “interment” and insert “ disin- 
terment,” so as to read: 


Src. 2. That section 686 of said code as it now reads be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed, and the following is hereby substituted there- 


for, paneis 
* Sec. 686, Any body buried in the District of Columbia may be dis- 


interred by the coroner of the District of Columbia, or upon his oroen 
whenever said disinterment is, in his judgment, 8 to enable 
him to perform properly the duties of bis office; and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, or a justice thereof, may order the 
disinterment of any such body whenever, in the opinion of said court 
or justice, the same is necessary in an inquiry as to the cause of death 
of a person or for the purpose of the trial of any cause in said court, 
and the health officer of the District of Columbia shall issue a permit 
for 55 purpose upon request of the coroner or justice, as the case 
may be, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PREFERENCE RIGHTS ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5465) for the relief of holders and 
claimants of preference rights on public lands. 3 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That any unmarried woman who has heretofore acquired or shall 
hereafter acquire or be entitled to any preference right to file or make 
entry under the homestead laws of any oe lands of the United 
States shall not forfeit or lose such right becoming married before 
making such filing or entry, but may, under such preference right, 
make application for and enter and file upon such lands, or any part 
thereof, and receive patent therefor, notwithstanding her marriage after 
acquiring or becoming entitled to exercise such preference right: Pro- 
vided, That the man she marries is not at the time of her attempting to 
exercise such preference right claiming a separate tract of land under 
the homestead laws, or has not therefor had the benefit of the homestead 
laws, and that any homestead say made or attempted to be made b 
the husband, during the time the land entered pursuant to such pref- 
erence right by the wife is held or claimed by her under the homestead 
laws, shall be null and vold. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall apply to all such preference rights hereto- 
fore acquired and now pending, undisposed of, or which may hereafter 
be acquired 

Mr. JONES. In section 1, page 2, line 21, after the word 
“not,” in the substitute, I move to strike out the word “ there- 
for” and to insert the word “ theretofore.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington to the amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 1, page 2, line 21, after the word 
“not,” it is proposed to strike out the word “therefor” and to 
insert theretofore.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MARY J. WEBSTER. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4839) for the relief of Mary J. 
Webster. ö 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 


to issue a patent to Mary J. Webster, her heirs and assigns forever, to 
the followfag-deseribed tract of land in Fremont County, Idaho: ‘The 
west half of the southwest quarter section 10, township 5 north, range 


40 east, Boise meridian. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in.“ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MANEUVERING GROUNDS AT ANNISTON, ALA. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
178) creating a commission to investigate and report on the 
advisability of the establishment of a permanent maneuvering 
grounds, camp of inspection, rifie and artillery ranges for troops 
of the United States at or near the city of Anniston, county of 
Calhoun, State of Alabama, and to likewise report as to certain 
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lands in and around the city of Anniston, county of Calhoun, 
State of Alabama, proposed to be donated to the United States 
for said purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT NORTH TOPEKA, KANS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4310) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at North Topeka, Kans. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 1, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out “twenty-five” and insert “seventy-one,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be constructed on the site 
to be acquired for that a suitable building, including fireproof 
vaults, heating and ventilating Spparates, and approaches, for the use 
and accomm tion of the United States post office at North Topeka, 
Kans., the cost of said site and building, including said vaults, heating 
and ventilating apparatus, and approaches, not to exceed $71,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
North Topeka, Kans.” 


PUBLIC BUILDING’ AT MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 


Mr. CHILTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 2558) making an appropriation of 
public money to install an elevator in the United States public 
building at Martinsburg, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the word “ That,” to strike 
out there be, and is hereby, appropriated the sum of $20,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose of in- 
stalling,” and to insert “the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the instal- 
lation of”; and in line 10, after the word “ building,” to insert 
“at a cost not to exceed $20,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the installation of an 
elevator in the United States courthouse and paroma peeing at 
Martinsburg, in the State of West Virginia, and for remodeling and re. 
the main stairway of said building at a cost not to exceed 
„000. The work of installing said elevator and replacing the said 
stairway shall be done under plans and specifications to be fur- 
nished by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
installation of an elevator in the United States public building 
at Martinsburg, W. Va.” 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT FARMVILLE, VA. 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 1895) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Farm- 
ville, in the State of Virginia. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 1, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out fifty and insert sixty,“ so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site 
and cause to be erected thereon a suitable building, including firep 
vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and 
for the use and accommodation of the United States post office and 
other Government offices, in the town of Farmville and State of Vir- 
ginia, the cost of said site and building, mauan said vaults, heating 
and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, not to exceed the 
sum of $60, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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PRACTICE OF DENTISTRY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 5244) to regulate the practice of 
dentistry in the District of Columbia. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. z 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered’ to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FEDERAL BUILDING AT COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 248) providing for the erection of 
a Federal building at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the word “ exceed,” 
to strike out “two hundred” and insert “one hundred and 
seventy-five”; and on page 2, line 1, after the words “sum of,” 
to strike out “two hundred” and insert “one hundred and 
seventy-five,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by rchase, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, a site and cause to be erect thereon a suitable 
building, including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, 
and approaches, for the use and accommodation of the Unit States 
yest 0 , court, and other offices of the Government at Coeur d'Alene, 

daho, the cost of said building aforesaid not to exceed $175,000. For 
the purposes aforesaid the sum of $175,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby . out of any money in the Treasury 
not othe appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL BUILDING AT POCATELLO, IDAHO, 


Mr. HEYBURN. I will take the liberty of also asking for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 5077) providing for 
the erection of a Federal building at Pocatello, Idaho. A Fed- 
eral court sits there, but there is no courthouse. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 10, before the word “hundred,” to 
strike out “one” and insert two“; and in line 11, before the 
word “hundred,” to strike out “one” and insert “two,” so as 
to make the bill read: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be erected upon the site 
already acquired at Pocatello, Idaho, a suitable building, including fire- 
proof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, and approaches, for 
the use and the accommodation of the United States post office, court, 
and other offices of the Government at that place, the cost of said 
building aforesaid not to exceed $200,000. For the purposes aforesaid 
the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
ap) . 55 out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
OMAHA INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS IN NEBRASKA. 


Mr. BROWN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5060) to provide for the disposal of 
the unallotted land on the Omaha Indian Reservation in the 
State of Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. The 
first amendment was in section 2, page 2, line 18, before the 
word “acres,” to strike out “seven” and insert “ten,” so as 
to read: : 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to re- 
serve from sale, under the terms of this act, the following tracts of 
—— — the purposes poy mann cor -nine acres = vus — now 
u or agen urposes to be reserved for agency and school purposes 
for so lone — e need thereof exists; 10 acres 8 be selected by the 
tribe for use as a tribal cemetery; 10 acres of the land now reserved 
for the use of the Presbyterian urch to be selected by the officials of 
said church for the use of the church so long as needed for religious 
or educational pi ses; 2 acres of the land on which is standing what 
is known as the old Presbyterian mission building, and the Secretary 


of the Interior is hereby authorized to cause a patent in fee simple to 
issue therefor in the name of the State Historical Society of Nebraska. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 4, page 4, line 1, after 
the word “act,” to insert “and after reimbursing the general 
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trust fund of the tribe for any assessment paid therefrom for 
protecting the unallotted tribal lands from overflow”; in line 
8, after the word “page,” to strike out “one” and insert 
“three”; and in line 11, after the word “be,” to strike out 
“placed to the credit of said Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States, and shali bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, until such time as the individual Indians shall have 
reached the age of 25 years, when the share to the credit of 
each Indian, with accrued interest, shall be paid to him upon 
application therefor through the Secretary of the Interior; but 
in the event of the death of such Indian prior to reaching the 
age of 25 years, his share shall be paid at once to his heirs 
under the laws of descent in force in the State of Nebraska” 


‘and insert “ expended for the benefit of said Indians when and 


in such manner as in the opinion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be to their best interests, and pending such expend- 
iture by the said Secretary the sums due the respective In- 
dians shall be placed to the credit of the said Indians in the 
Treasury of the United States, and shall bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, but in the event of the death of 
any such Indian while there remains in the Treasury to his 
credit any part of the sum so deposited the said sum shall be 
paid at once to his heirs, who shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in accordance with the laws of descent 
in force in the State of Nebraska, and the action of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in determining the legal heirs of any 
deceased Indian, as provided herein, shall in all respects be con- 
clusive and final,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 4. That the proceeds of such sale, after paying all the expenses 
incident to and necessary for carrying out the provisions of this act, and 
after reimbursing the general trust fund of the tribe for any assess- 
ment paid therefrom for protecting the unallotted tribal lands from 
overflow, shall be divided pro rata among the children of the Omaha 
Tribe living on the date of the passage and approval of this act who 
have not received allotments of land under the acts of August 7, 1882 
4 U. S. Stat. L., p. 341), and March 3, 1893 (23 U. S. Stat. L., p. 

0), and shall be expended for the benefit of said Indians when and 
in such manner as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be to their best interests, and pending such srrenditure by the said 
Secreta the sums due the respective Indians shall be ia ee to the 
credit of the said Indians in the Treasury of the Unit States, and 
shall bear interest at the rate of 5 par cent per annum, but in the 
event of the death of any such Indian while there remains in the 
Treasury to his credit any part of the sum so deposited the said sum 
shall be Pon at once to his heirs, who shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in accordance with the laws of descent in force 
in the State of Nebraska, and the action of the Secretary of the 
Intericr in determining the legal heirs of any deceased Indian, as pro- 
vided herein, shall in all respects be conclusive and final. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill. was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask that the report of the committee ac- 
companying the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report (No. 459) submitted by Mr. Brown, March 8, 1912, 
is as follows: 


SALE AND DISPOSITION OF LANDS IN OMAHA INDIAN RESERVATION 


NEBRASKA. 


Mr. Brown, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
foliowing report to accompany S. 5060: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
8 5060) to provide for the disposal of the unallotted lands on the 

maha Indian Reservation in the State of Nebraska, beray had the 
same under consideration, beg leave to report that the bill do pass 


IN 


with the following amendments: 
Page 2, line 15, strike out the word seven“ and insert in leu 
thereof the word “ ten." 


Page 3, line 23, after the word act“ insert the following: 

“And after reimbursing the general trust fund of the tribe for any 
assessment paid therefrom for protecting the unallotted tribal lands 
from overflow.“ 

Page 4, line 3, strike out the word “one” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ three.” 

Page 4, line 6, after the word “be,” strike out the remainder of said 
— ry all of lines 7 to 15, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
ollowing: 

“ Expended for the benefit of said Indians when and in such manner 
as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior shall be to their best 
interests, and pending such expenditure by the said Secretary the sums 
due the respective Indians shall be placed to the credit of the said 
Indians in the Treasury of the United States and shall bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum; but in the event of the death 
of any such Indian while there remains in the Treasury to his credit 
any part of the sum so deposited the said sum shall be paid at once to 
his heirs, who shall be determined by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
accordance with the laws of descent in force in the State of Nebraska 
and the action of the Secretary of the Interior in determining the legal 
heirs of any deceased Indian, as provided herein, shall in all respects 
be conclusive and final.” 

Your committee submits and makes a part of this report two letters 
ton 1 Department of the Interior on the subject of the proposed 
egislation : 

: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, February 14, 1912. 
Hon. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 


Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by your reference 
of February 6, 1912, for consideration and report, of a copy of Senate 


bill 5060, Sixty-second Congress, second session, providing for the sale 
of the tribal lands of the Omaha Indian Reservation in Nebraska. 

This department, on January 28, 1910, submitted to the Congress 
drafts of a bill authorizing the sale of the Omaha tribal lands, and in 
its letters accompanying said drafts set forth fully the facts relatin 
— See House Document No. 630, Sixty-ürst Congress, secon 
session. ; 

The Indians have expressed a desire to have 10 acres set aside for a 
tribal cemetery. It is res aiae f recommended, therefore, that the 
word „seven“ in section 2, line 15, pase 2, be stricken out and the 
word “ten” be inserted in lieu thereof. 

The word “one” in section 4, line 3, page 4, should be stricken out 
and the word “three” inserted in lieu thereof. 

The act of February 18, 1909 (35 Stat. L., 628), authorized the pay- 
ment of any assessments which may be made by any drainage district in 
the State of Nebraska on the tribal lands of the Omaha an 9 . — 
Indians, to protect such lands from overflow, from the tribal fun 
remaining to the credit of these Indians. 

The estimated cost of erica Y- to protect the tribal lands of the 
Omaha Tribe is approximately $600. The lands subject to overflow 
will be 8 enhanced in value by the drainage provided for in the 
act of February 18, 1909, supra, and it is but just that the cost of 
draining these tribal lands should be paid from the proceeds derived 
from their sale. It is believed that provision should be made in the bill 
for reimbursing the tribal funds for the cost of draining the lands to be 
sold from the proceeds of the sale. This can be done by inserting after 
the word “act” in section 4, line 23, page 3, the following: 

“And after reimbursing the general trust fund of the tribe for any 
assessment paid therefrom for protecting the unallotted tribal lands 
from overflow.” 

Section 4 of the bill provides that the proceeds derived from the sale 
of the tribal lands shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the individual credit of the unallotted children living at the 
date of the passage of the act, to draw interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, each Indian to be paid his share with accrued interest 
when he reaches the age of 25 years. 

The department is of the opinion that authority should be given the 
Secretary of the Interior to expend the share of individu Indians 
prior to the time they reach the age of 25 years, when, in his opinion, 
t will be to their advantage. It is not deemed advisable to have money 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of these individual Indians 
which can not be used to provide for their education or to relieve 
sickness and distress. 

It is respectfully recommended, therefore, that section 4 be further 
amended by striking out all that part thereof after the word “be” in 
line 6, page 4, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

x nuded for the benefit of said Indians when and in such manner 
as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior shall be to their best 
interests, and pending such expenditure by the said Secretary the sums 
due the respective Indians shall be placed to the credit of said Indians 
in the Treasury of the United States, and shall bear interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum, but in the event of the death of any such 
Indian while there remains in the Treasury to his credit 5 Part of 
the sum so deposited the said sum shall be paid at once to his heirs, 
who shall be determined by the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance 
with the laws of descent in force in the State of Nebraska, and the 
action of the Secretary of the Interior in ee ee legal heirs of 
any dece Indian, as provided herein, shall in respects be con- 
oe a one tpn ted herein, this department will be glad 

amen as sugges erein, s de ent w ad to see 
the enactment of Senate bill 5060, Sixty-second Congress, 175 session, 

Respectfully, 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 
Acting Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 8, 1909. 

Sm: By direction of the President, I inclese a draft of a bill, the 
enactment of which into law at this session of Congress I consider 
extremely urgent, for reasons which I shall set out. The proposed 
measure provides for the disposal of all the unallotted land on the 
Omaha Indian Reservation in the State of Nebraska. 

Allotments on the Omaha Indian Reservation were originally made in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of A 7, 1882 (22 
Stat. L., 341). Allotments under this act to 954 members of the tribe 
were approved by the department on July 11, 1884, and the trust period 
for such allotments will expire on cg Bry i909. 

Section 8 of the same act provided t the residue of lands, after all 
allotments had been made “* * œ shall be tented to the said 
Omaha Tribe of Indians, which patent shall be of the legal effect and 
declare that the United States does and will hold the land thus patented 
for the period of 25 pia in trust for the sole use and benefit of the 
said Omaha Tribe of Indians, and that at the 5 of said period 
the United States will convey the same by patent to said Omaha Tribe 
of Indians in fee discharged of said trust and free of all charge or en- 
cumbrance whatsoever.” 

For reasons which the present administration of the department and 
of the Indian Office is unable to supply, no patent to the tribal lands 
was issued in accordance with the direction of the section quoted. It is 
easy to conceive, however, that a court of law might hold that the act 
was mandatory, and ie ae the issuance of a trust patent for the 
tribal lands, and that, since this ought to have been done, a construc- 
tive trust paoa went into efect with regard to the tribal lands from 
the date of the completion of allotments in severalty on July 11, 1884, 
and would therefore expire on July 10, 1909. 

In view of this possible and very probable interpretation of the act of 
A t 7, 1882, that a constructive trust period is now in effect, which 
will expire on July 10, 1909, it is manifest : 

1. That if no provision be made to meet the condition it needs only 
conflicting interests in*the disposition of the unallotted lands to bring 
about much expensive and vexatious litigation and serious embarrass- 
ment to the administration of the affairs of these Indians. 

That any legislation designed to meet the emergency, if such ex- 
ists, must be passed at this session of Congress in order to be of any 
avall. 

There are conflicting interests in the disposition of this unallotteđ 
land, which arose from the following conditions : 

Section 8 of the act of August 7, 1882, supra, provided that, from the 
residue of lands to be patented to the tribe in common, allotments 
should be made and patented to each Omaha child born prior to the 
expiration of the time during which it was provided that the tribal 
lands should be held in trust (i. e., prior to July 10, 1909, on the con- 
structive hypothesis herein outiined), the individual patents to over- 
ride the patent to the tribe in common, and the lands so patented to 
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the children to be segregated from the tribal lands. It is worthy of 
note, alsc, that the trust period on the proposed allotments to children 
was to expire, under the terms of this section, simultaneously with the 
een of the trust period on the tribal lands. 

No allotments to children have been made under this section. The 
only allotments made from the residue of lands after the allotments of 
1884 were made under the terms of the act of March 3, 1893 (27 Stat. 
L., 612, 630), which was amendatory in that it gave larger areas to 
children allotted under the former act, and provided for allotments to 
all women and children in being on March 3, 1893. The later act, how- 
ever, did not repeal the former, so that there can be no doubt but that 
the children born since March 3, 1893, have been born into a right to 
an allotment of 40 acres each under the provision of the act of August 
7, 1882, supra, so leng as any is left of the tribal land. 

The difficulty in carrying out the intent of this act at this time arises 
from the fact that there are now living 520 children of the tribe who, 
having been born since March 3, 1893, have received no allotments, and 
there is only about 4,500 acres of unallotted land, so that only 112 
allotments of 40 acres each could be made to the 112 eldest unallotted 
children, leaving 408 children for whom no provision would be made. 
The prospect of such a disposition has aroused intense opposition among 
the parents of the 408 children who would thus receive nothing. More- 
over, the unallotted land varies greatly in character and value, so that 
it was impossible equitably to divide it. 

To pass a measure providing for the equal distribution of the tribal 
lands among all the living children would be open to serious objection, 
because this would give each child only about 8.6 acres, of unequal 
5 quantity too small to be either cultivated or leased to ad- 
vantage. 

It would seem wiser to procs legislation designed to carry out the 
spirit of the act of August 7, 1882, the neglect to comply with the letter 
of it being a matter not susceptible of explanation at this time. The 
value in the open market of the tribal lands is variously estimated at 
$100,000 to $ „000. At the lower figure the sale of the lands and an 
1 distribution of the funds so arising among all the children would 
giye each child about $190. The oldest child who could become a 

neficiary under such a plan would be about 15 years of age when title 
passed to him for his share of $190. If this sum were placed to his 
credit in the Treasury at 5 per cent interest per annum until be was 25 
years of age, the amount then due him would be $285. The younger the 
child at the date of the passage and approval of such act the greater the 
sum which would be his on reaching the age of 25 years. 

Such is the purport of the accompanying bill, which is believed not 


only to furnish the best solution of the problem, but to meet the wishes- 


of the majority of the tribe as as Angee in open council, and in com- 
munications to the Indian Office. he bill contains certain reservations 
essential to the welfare of the tribe; provides for an Indian town near 
the present agency, which is a cherished dream of the Omahas; and 
gives the Nebraska Historical Society the old Presbyterian mission, 
which it is their desire to eens as a landmark ; and I stongiy urge 
its enactment into law, and again call your attention to the fact tbat it 
is necessary that such an enactment be had at this session if at all. 
Very respectfully, 
JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, Secretary. 
The SPEAKER oF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


An act to provide for the dis lof the unallotted land on the Omaha 
Indian Reservation in the State of Nebraska. 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to cause to be surveyed, if necessary, and ap- 
praised, in manner hereinafter set forth, in tracts of 40 acres each; 
and, after such suryey and appraisement, to sell and convey, in quan- 
tities not to exceed 160 acres to any one purchaser, all the unallotted 
lands on the Omaha Indian Reservation in the State of Nebraska, ex- 
cept such tracts as are hereinafter specifically reserved: Provided, That 
the said land shall be sold to the highest bidder under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, but no part of sald land 
shall be sold at less than the appraised value thereof: And provided 
further, That prior to such appraisement and sale, any member of the 
Omaha Tribe whose allotment is subject to erosion by the Missouri River 
shall be permitted to relinquish such allotment and select lieu lands 
of equal area from the unallotted lands, the lands so relinquished to be- 
come a part of the unallotted tribal lands and subject to appraisement 
and sale under the terms of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to re- 
serve from sale under the terms of this act the following tracts of land 
for the purposes designated: Forty-nine acres of the land now used for 
agency purposes, to be reserved for agency and school purposes for so 
long as the need therefor exists; 7 acres, to be selected by the tribe, 
fer use as a tribal cemetery; 10 acres of the land now reserved, for 
the use of the Presbyterian Church, to be selectéd by the officials of 
said church for the use of the church so long as needed for religious 
or educational purposes; 2 acres of the land on which is standing what 
-is known as the old Presbyterian mission aga, A and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to cause a patent in fee simple to 
issue therefor in the name of the State Historical Society of Nebraska: 
Provided, That of the land now reserved for agency purposes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is directed to reserve and set aside for town-site 
purposes 164 acres, other than the 49 acres hereinbefore reserved, and 
shall cause the same to be surveyed and platted into town lots, streets, 
alleys, and parks, the lots to be appra and sold under the terms of 
this act, but no bid shail be received therefor except from members of 
me 5 and the streets, alleys, and parks are hereby dedicated to the 
public use. 

Sec. 3. That the appraisement directed by tbis act shall be made by 
three competent commissioners to be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, after the completion of the surveys herein directed and au- 
thorized, one of whom shall be a resident citizen of the State of Ne- 
Sraska, one an employee of the Indian Bureau, and one holding tribal 
relations with the Omaha Indians, said commission to be paid a salary 
of not to exceed $5 per day ench while actually employed in the in- 
spection and appraisal of said land, such appraisement to be completed 
within such a period after the date of the organization of said commis- 
sion as the Secretary of the Interior shall designate. 

Sec. 4. That the proceeds of such sale, after paying all the e 
incident to and necessary for carrying out the 
shall be divided pro rata amon 
on the date of the 1 e an 


enses 
rovisions of this act, 
the children of the Omaha Tribe living 
Approval of this act who have not re- 
ceived allotments of land under the acts of August 7, 1882 (22 U. S. 
Stat. L., 141), and March 3, 1893 (23 U. S. Stat. L., 630), and shall 
be placed to the credit of said Indians in the Treasury of the United 
States and shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum until 
such time as the individual Indians shall have Trenches the age of 25 
years, when the share to the credit of each Indian, with accrued in- 
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terest, shall be paid to him upon application therefor through the See- 
retary of the Interior; but in the event of the degth of such Indian 
pan to reaching the age of 25 years, his share shall be paid at once to 
heirs under the laws of descent in force in the State of Nebraska. 

Sec. 5. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby PE 5 ted, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be reimbursable out of the funds arising from the sale 
of said lands. 

Sec. 6. All acts and parts of acts not consistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 


SADDLE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, OREG. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (S. 2186) to set apart certain lands 
in the State of Oregon as a public park, to be known as the 
Saddle Mountain National Park. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the State of Oregon and within the boundaries partic- 
way described as follows, to wit: The south half and the northeast 
quarter of section 7, and the west half and the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 8, and the southwest quarter of section 9, and the northwest 
quarter of section 16, and the north halves of sections 17 and 18, in 
township 5 north, range 8 west; and the southwest quarter of section 
27, and the southeast quarter of section 28, and the north half of sec- 
tion 33, and the northwest quarter of section 34, and the northwest 
quarter and the southwest quarter of section 28, and the northeast 
quarter and the southeast quarter of section 29, in township 6 north, 
range 8 west of the Willamette meridian, are hereby reserved and with- 
drawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale under the laws of the United 
States and dedicated and set apart as a public park or pleasurin 

round for the benefit and enjoyment of the people, to be known an 

Sesicnatea as the Saddle Mountain National Park, and all persons who 
the same, or any part thereof, ex- 
be considered trespassers and be 


shall locate or settle upon or 8 
a 


removed therefrom. 

Sec. 2. That said park shall be under the exclusive control of the 
Secretary of the Interior, whose duty it shall be to make and publish 
such rules and regulations as he many deem necessary or proper for the 
care and management of the same. Such regulations shall provide for 
the preservation from injury or spoliation of all timber, mineral de- 

osits, natural curiosities, or wonders within said park, and their reten- 
ion in their natural condition as far as practicable. He shall provide 
against the wanton destruction of the fish and the game found within 
said park and against their capture or destruction for the purposes of 
merchandise or proas and generally shall be authorized to take all such 
measures as shall be necessary to fully carry out the objects and pur- 
poses of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, 
grant leases,. transportation and other privileges, covering the oecupa« 
tion and use of lands and the transaction of business for the accom- 
modation of tourists within the park. Such privileges may include the 
development and working of the resources in said park, but shall not 
be granted for any pen ose inconsistent with that for which the park 
is established, or which would injure or destroy any of the forests, 
natural wonders, and other objects of interest or resort in the park, or 
prevent access to any of such objects or the enjoyment thereof by the 
people. Leases or privileges granted shall run for a period of not to 
exceed 20 years, but may be renewed or extended at the expiration 
tLereof; no exclusive privile; however, shall be granted within the 
park except upon the ground leased. The Secretary of the Interior may 
exact suc arges as he deems proper for leases, privileges, etc., 
granted hereunder, and all funds derived therefrom, or from an 
source whatsoever connected with the park, shall be expended under h 
direction in the management, protection, and improvement of the park. 

Src. 4. That all persons who shall unlawfully intrude upon said park 
or who shall without permission appropriate any object therein, de- 

redate on the game or fish, or commit unauthorized injury or waste 
n any form whatever upon the lands or other pune property therein, 
or who shall violate any of the rules and regulations preser here- 
under, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
fined in a sum not more than 8500, or be imprisoned for a period not 
more than 12 months, or shall suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PENALTY FOR DESERTION OF SEAMEN, 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5757) to abolish the penalty of im- 
prisonment for desertion of seamen from vessels of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that impris- 
onment as a penalty for desertion of seamen from vessels of the 
United States and for neglect or refusal to join the vessel is 
abolished. 

.Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to hear some explanation of 
the bill. I merely want to know what you are going to do with 
these men if you can not imprison them. How are you going 
to punish them? 

Mr. NELSON. ‘Two or three years ago we abolished impris- 
onment in the coastwise service. This bill was introduced at 
the instance of the Department of Commerce and Labor, on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner of Navigation that we 
ought to abolish imprisonment in our foreign service. The law 
as it exists now relates only to ships in the foreign service. 
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Mr. HEYBURN, I felt curious to know how you are going to 
punish a man who violates the law. 

Mr. NELSON. This repeals the law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; it does; but suppose a man misbe- 
haves himself; what are you going to do with him? 

Mr. NELSON, The bill does not apply to such cases, It 
applies only to cases of desertion. 

Mr. LODGE. In the merchant service. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What is the penalty? 

Mr. LODGE. They lose their pay. 

Mr, NELSON. They lose their pay. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is all? I haye no doubt Senators 
have given consideration to the bil! 

Mr. NELSON. It is a recommendation of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That would not cut much figure with me. 

Mr. NELSON. And it is the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The recommendation of anybody outside of 
Congress does not go very far with me. Our wisdom here is 
the criterion with me, and I say that not in any invidious sense, 
but I am tired of hearing of the recommendations of the depart- 
ments in the enactment of laws to preserve the peace and main- 
tain the service of those who enlist. While I do not object to the 
bill, I shall at least interpose these suggestions, and somebody 
in the future may take them up and elaborate them. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT MANNINGTON, W. VA. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2689) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Mannington, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with 
amendments, in line 11, before the word “thousand,” to strike 
out “one hundred” and insert “ seventy-five,” and after the 
word “dollars,” in line 11, to strike out the remainder of the 
bill, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, a site, and cause to be erected thereon a suitable building, 
including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating kg and ap- 
proaches, for the use and accommodation of the United States post 
office at Mannington, W. Va.; the cost of said building, including said 
778.000 heating and ventilating apparatus, and approaches, not to exceed 

5,000. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HENRY R. DRAKE. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 3917) for the retirement of Henry R. Drake, captain, 
Philippine Scouts. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place 
Henry R. Drake, a captain of the Philippine Scouts, upon the 
retired list of the Army with the rank of captain of Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask to have the report of the committee in 
this case printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report of 
the committee will be printed in the RECORD. 

The report (No. 423) submitted by Mr. HrroncocK February 
29, 1912, is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 3917) for the retirement of Henry R. Drake, captain, Philippine 

uts, has carefully considered same and reports it back to the Senate 
favorably with the recommendation that it pass without amendment. 

The following facts in the case are presented in support of the 
recommendation for favorable action : 


officers, he accidentally ees and fell and fractured his left hip. His 
left leg was put in a 1 and he was taken to Manila, P. I., 
where he remained until a half a He has been since then 


a San an . 
in San Francisco, baving n continuously in hospital for over two 


y' presen 
mistakes by military surgeons. His leg was turely taken from its 
laster cast, thus preventing the setting of the a He was subjected 
o two X-ray examinations, one of 25 minutes and one of 20 minutes, 
each inflicting severe burns not yet healed. Later his hip and his knee 
were A ges naga to a vicar SSN cag whiny The autne end 
seve o ons were orm o cure the e authorities 
say that Will be a cripple for life. 


Capt. Drake suffered 9 over a long period of time. His mili- 
tary record is good, and he is a man of no means. The War Depart- 
ment recommends the passage of this bill, S. 3917, to 
the retired list of the Army with the rank of captain of 


HARRIET B. ANDERSON AND OTHERS, 


Mr. RAYNER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4213) for the relief of the estate of 
Harriet B. Anderson and others. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to the 
persona! or legal representatives of the following estates, which 
paid taxes in the internal-revenue district of Maryland, namely, 
estates of Harriet B. Anderson, Emanuel Bowman, Henry A. 
Clarke, John M. Comstock, Henry Heldorfer, Albertus L. 
Horner, Walter B. McAtee, Susan McCullock, Mary G. Simms, 
Parthena Thyson, and John J. Wight, such sums of money as 
have been in any manner collected from those estates as inter- 
nal-revenue taxes paid on legacies and distributive shares of 
personal property to the United States under the war-revenue 
act of June 13, 1898. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to inquire whether the bill 
simply removes the statute of limitations? 

Mr. RAYNER. That is all; in accordance with the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Knowlton 
against Moore. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


lace him upon 
8 ae 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT CORVALLIS, OREG., 


Mr. BOURNE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5491) for the purchase of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Corvallis, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to acquire, 
by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site, and cause to 
be erected thereon a suitable building for the use and accommo- 
dation of the United States post office and other Federal offices 
at Corvallis, in the State of Oregon, the cost not to exceed 
$100,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. i 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, March 22, 1912, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ececutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 21, 1912. 
CONSUL. 
Samuel H. Shank to be consul at Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Clark B. Alford to be surveyor general of South Dakota. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Gapt. Abraham V. Zane, an additional number in grade, to be 
a rear admiral. Y 

Asst. Paymaster William H. Wilterdink to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster. 

Midshipman Frank E. Johnson to be an ensign. 

Midshipman Lewis Wasson to be an ensign. 


PoSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA. 
James F. Colley, Nevada City. 
F. C. Hemenway, Winters. 
Edward T. Ketcham, Santa Maria. 
Edwin Stanton, Avalon. 
Charles E. Tucker, Fortuna. 
ILLINOIS, 
Oliver M. Edwards, Sorento. 
KANSAS, 
William C. Coates, Alta Vista. 
Elon G. Dewey, Moline. 
Morgan M. Michael, Burrton. 
LOUISIANA. 
Joseph R. Domengeaux, La Fayette. 
MAINE. 
_ Eldridge H. Bryant, Machias. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Arthur C. Lombard, South Ashburnham, 
William H. Pierce, Winchendon. 

MICHIGAN, 
George E. Dewey, Shelby. 
Francis McElroy, Lapeer. 
Fred G. Merriman, Hartford. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Thomas W. Wadlow, Gulfport. 
NEBRASKA. 
Melancthon Scott, South Auburn. 
NEVADA. 
R. D. Goode, Carson City. 
WASHINGTON, 


Hugh Eldridge, Bellingham. 
Henry A. Rathvon, Marysville. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
John F. Lewis, Point Pleasant. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, March 21, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, let Thy blessing descend upon us. Open 
our eyes to the truth, and give us the courage and the fortitude 
to follow in its wake. 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 

So may we know the truth, assimilate it, live it, and at last 
be glorified in it, with the Lord from heayen. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 

The SPEAKER. In a legislative way this is Monday, by 
order of the House, and the Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask whether a bill that had 
not been on the calendar a sufficient length of time last Monday 
can be considered to-day? 

The SPEAKER. Of course it can. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Suppose it was on the calendar only one day 
on last Monday. 

The SPEAKER. If it has been on the printed calendar three 
days, it can be considered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood that matters would stand to- 
day exactly as they would have stood if these bills had been 
considered last Monday, and therefore that they would have to 
be on the calendar three days prior to last Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had not thought of that. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. ‘To-day was substituted for last Monday 
by order of the House. 

The SPEAKER. That is true, 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the Speaker that this is not Mon- 
day. It seems to me that any bill that has been on the calen- 
dar for three days now is in order, 

Mr. RUSSELL. This is Monday, in contemplation of the 
rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the Speaker 
refresh his recollection by having the order read. 

The SPEAKER. That is precisely what the Chair is going 
to do. The Chair will have the Clerk read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, by unanimous consent, Ordered, That 
the regular business for Monday, March 18, 1912, be postponed until 
Thursday, March 21, 1912. (Order agreed to March 16, 1912.) 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to suggest, 
if the Speaker will permit, that under that order a bill on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar that had not been there long 
enough on Monday last would not be in order to-day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my point. 

Mr. NORRIS. A Member might know that a bill had not 
been on the calendar long enough on Monday, and he might go 
away in the perfect assurance that it could not come up under 
unanimous consent. It seems to me that it would not be right 
to consider it to-day. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Nebraska what is the object of this three days’ notice, 
anyway? 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume the object of the three days’ notice 
is to notify the membership generally that at that particular 
time some particular bill will be taken up. Now, a man might 
have been watching the calendar, intending to object to a bill 
on last Monday. If the bill that he wanted to object to was 
not on the calendar he would give it no further attention, know- 
ing that that day had been put over until to-day and that only 
what was in order on last Monday would be in order to-day. 
It seems to me that what would not be in order on last Monday 
ought not to be in order to-day. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, we can not make the rules of 
the House to suit the convenience of Members who are absent 
or who are not informed as to what is on the calendar. The 
fact is that to-day is not Monday, but is Thursday; but by an 
order of the House matters that would have been in order on 
Monday are in order to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct; matters in order on Monday 
would be in order to-day, but matters that were not in order on 
Monday would not be in order to-day. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is not accurate in his state- 
ment. Matters that were in order on Monday are in order 
to-day, but the right of matters to be on the calendar is deter- 
mined by the fact that they have been there three days prior 
to the consideration of the calendar, and the three days is 
determined by the physical fact that to-day is Thursday and 
not Monday. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I insist that under the order 
of the House matters not in order on Monday would not be in 
order to-day. By order of the House to-day was substituted for 
Monday, and no prior right can come in over and above what 
was in order on that day, and to-day pensions are now in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that as soon as we are 
through with the Unanimous Consent Calendar, motions to sus- 
pend the rules are in order. The recollection of the Chair is 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Russert] was the first 
Member to apply to the Chair or notify the Chair that he de- 
sired to be recognized for a motion to suspend the rules, and the 
Chair will carry out the agreement. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. ‘That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

The SPEAKER. The consideration of bills by unanimous 
consent is an extraordinary proceeding and ought to be con- 
ducted with great care. The rule in regard to the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar was established because Members thought 
they ought to have a right to have a bill taken up by unanimous 
consent, whether the Speaker was in favor of it or not. Speaker 
CANNON said that it was a great relief to the Speaker, and the 
Chair thoroughly agrees with him. 

The philosophy of the three days’ notice is that Members shall 
have three days’ notice of the fact that unanimous consent is to 
be asked to take up certain bills. When the question was raised 
some time ago as to whether Sunday ought to be counted as 
part of the three-day period, the Chair ruled that in counting 
the three days Sunday was non dies, because there was no 
calendar printed on that day, and of course did not give a Mem- 
ber notice. The duty of Members is to be here eyery day and 
attend to the business of the House, and the Chair holds that if 
a bill has been on the calendar three days prior to to-day it is 
in order. ; 

Mr: RODDENBERY rose, 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I rise to present a privileged resolu- 
tion under the rules and the Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair rules it out of order. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I will send it to the Clerk’s desk, that 
it may be pending. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Georgia has not been recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not been recognized for 
that purpose. The rule says that immediately after reading the 
Journal the Unanimous Consent Calendar shall be called, and 
although the gentleman applied to the Speaker to be recognized 
to offer the privileged resolution, the Speaker refuses to allow 
that to be done. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I submit that under the 
rules of the House and the Constitution this resolution is in 
order, although there may be a special order, although it may be 
Unanimous Consent Calendar day, and although there may-be 
other preferential motions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s remedy is by an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, and upon that appeal I desire to be heard, 


` 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 
Mr. RODDENBERY,. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the appeal. 


INVESTIGATION OF WATER RESOURCES, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9056) to continue the investigation of water resources. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? ; 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. PAGE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina objects 
and the bill will be stricken from the calendar. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. ` 


CONDEMNED CANNON TO ARMY AND NAVY UNION. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
H. J. Res. 239, atithorizing the Secretary of War to deliver a 
condemned cannen to the Army and Navy Union, United States 
of America. : 

The Clerk read House joint resolution 239, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to de- 
liver to the order of Charles H. Baxter, first vice president of the Army 
and Navy Union, United States of America, one dismounted bronze 
eannon used in the Civil War, to be used by the Army and Navy Union 
for the purpose of furnishing official badges of the order: Provided, 
That no expense shall be caused to the United States through the de- 
livery of said condemned cannon. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the House joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF FEES AND COSTS IN THE DISTRICT COURTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (H. R. 19418) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An act 
to regulate fees and costs, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 22, 1875. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 5 of an act entitled “An act to = 
late fees and costs, and for other purposes,” approved February 22, 
1875, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That if any clerk any district court of the United States 
shall willfully refuse or neglect to make any * oat certificate, state- 
ment, or other document required by law to be by him made, or shall 
willfully refuse or neglect to forward any such report, certificate, state- 
ment, or document to the department, officer, or perean to whom by 
law the same should be forwarded, the President of the United States 
is empowered, and it is hereby made his duty In every ease, to 
remove such clerk so offending from office by an order in writing for 
that purpose; and the President may also at any time, by like order 
made after hearing, remove such clerk for neglect of duty, malfeasance 
in office, or inefficiency. And upon the | rear e of such order, or a 
copy thereof, authenticated by the Attorney General of the United 
States, to the judge of the court whereof such offender is clerk, such 
clerk shall thereupon be deemed to be out of office and shall not exer- 
cise the functions thereof, and such district judge shall appoint a suc- 
cessor. Such person so removed shall not be eligible to any appoint- 
ment as clerk or deputy clerk for the period of two years next after such 
removal.“ 

Sec. 2. That all acts Inconsistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. ` 


The following committee amendments were read: 


First. In page 2, line 5, strike out the words “ neglect of duty“ and 
insert 8 ge 9 m 5 of any money com- 
ing into his hands as such or for other. 

cond. In page eS, prika out the words “or inefficiency,” so 
Jnuse as amen will read: 5 
a “a the President also at any Meme 55 by like order made after 
hearing, remove such clerk for misappropriation of any money co 
into his hands as such or for other m: c office. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, on December 21 last the Presi- 
dent said in his message to Congress: 


good y 
honesty; but that he has had considerable difficulty 
effective prosecution or removal of the clerks thus derelict. I am cer- 


rt of the clerk are not calculated to secure the strictness of deal 

the 1 with the clerk in respect to his fees and accounts w 
assures in the clerk’s conduct a freedom from overcharges and careless- 
and the clerk makes it un- 
gracious for members of the bar to complain of the clerk or for depart- 
ment examiners to make charges — him to be heard the court, 
and an order of removal of a clerk and a judgment for the 1 
of fees are in some cases reluctantly entered by the judge. For 
reason I recommend an amendment to the law whereby 
shall be gives power to remove the cler This prov 
need not interfere with the right of the judge to appoint his clerk or 
to remove him, 


It was in pursuance of that recommendation of the President 
of the United States that this bill was drawn, and it was drawn 
so as to enlarge the President's power of removal under exist- 
ing law. Under existing law—that is, under the act of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1875—the power of the President in such case was as 
folllows: 

That if any clerk of any district or circuit court of the United States 
shall willfully refuse or neglect to make any rt, reetiſleate, state- 
ment, or other document required by law to Bs 25 him made, or shail 
willfully refuse or neglect to forward any such report, certificate, state- 
ment, or document to the department, officer, or person to whom, by 
law, the same should be forwarded, the President of the United States 
is empowered, and it is hereby made his duty, in every such case, to 
remove such clerk so offending from office by an order in writing for 
that purpose. 

We propose in this bill to enlarge the power of the President 
to remoye the clerk for misappropriation of any moneys coming 
into his hands as such clerk, or for other malfeasance in office. 
The bill as I originally introduced it read in this way— 

RANAN such clerk for neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or ineffi- 

However, when we had the matter under consideration by 
the whole committee, having had suggestions, I may say, from 
some of the judges, the committee concluded to adopt the 
language which has been reported in the bill under considera- 
tion by way of amendment, so that the President shall have 
the power to remove such clerk for misappropriation of any 
moneys coming into his hands as such clerk or for other mal- 
feasance in office. I may say that my attention has been called 
to the necessity for this legislation in several ways. I need not 
specify them here, but the information has come to me that 
there are about 20 clerks or more who have moneys in their 
hands for which they have refused to account. In other words, 
it seems that some of them have misappropriated—perhaps em- 
bezzled—money in their hands, and there is no power resting 
in the President of the United States to remove them for that 
reason. This bill simply enlarges the present law, so that in 
such cases where the clerk has failed to properly account for 
money, or has misappropriated money, or has money in his 
hands which he fails to turn over, the President can remove the 
clerk from office. ' 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I notice that the bill as originally intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Alabama provided that a clerk 
might be removed for neglect of duty or for inefficiency, but 
those provisions are proposed to be stricken out. How, then, 
will a clerk be disposed of if neglectful of duty or inefficient? 

Mr. CLAYTON. This is a matter which is left with the 
judge. The judge can remove him for neglect of duty and for 
inefficiency. The President can remove him under existing law 
if he neglects to make any report, certificate, statement, or 
other document required by law to be made by him. That 
leaves his removal for mere neglect of duty or inefficiency, what- 
ever that may mean, with the judge, as it is left with him now. 
By this bill we merely add this provision to the law, that the 
President may remoye the clerk for misappropriation of any 
moneys coming into his hands as such clerk and for other mal- 
feasance in office. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Can not the judge now remove him for mis- 
appropriation of funds? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The judge can; but the President called the 
attention of Congress to the difficulty in his message, which I 
read and which I hope the gentleman heard. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I am quite in favor of that; but I would 
like to extend the power so that he might remove for neglect 
of duty or for inefficiency, as the gentleman provided in his 
bill as originally drawn. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I will say that the committee 
unanimously agreed to the bill as presented here in the report, 
and therefore I can not agree to the suggesticn which has just 
been made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think the gentleman's bill was better be- 
fore the committee amended it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Perhaps so. It was more far-reaching, but 
the committee was not willing to go that far; and I may say 
that the committee was informed of the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and was also informed of the views of some 
of the judges in respect to the matter. The committee thought 
that perhaps “neglect of duty” or “ inefficiency” were terms 
subject to too much latitude of construction, and thought it 
safer and better to meet the exigency to which the President of 
the United States called attention in his message, viz, cases 
where the clerks haye money in their hands or have embezzled 
money and have not been removed, and so framed the law as 
to have it fit the specific evil which the President mentions in 
his message of December 21, 


1912. 
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Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 8 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, it was very difficult to 
hear over here while the chairmar of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was addressing the House. I want to say that I un- 
derstood the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] to say 
that there were a number of cases which came to the attention 
of some of the authorities showing that there was a withhold- 
ing of public moneys by clerks of courts, and that there were 
cases of embezzlement in the Federal courts by clerks. Is 


t so? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; and the President called atttention to 
it in his message of December 21 last, an excerpt from which I 
have just read to the House. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. What I want to know is this: Does the 
gentleman from Alabama know any reason why the Department 
of Justice did not request the judge to remove the clerk who 
had embezzled moneys? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the inquiry made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Gotproste], I beg to say 
that the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary has no 
information as to what request the Attorney General may or 
may not have made of any judge of any Federal court any- 
where in respect to the conduct of any particular clerk. The 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary knows that his 
attention was directed te this matter by the message of the 
President of the United States, sent te Congress on December 
21 last. He also knows by communication with the Attorney 
General that it is alleged there are some clerks who have not 
acccounted for public funds in their hands, and who may have 
embezzled public funds. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. They ought to be punished. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
I may say te the gentleman that I haye taken him into my fall 
confidence and given him all the possible information that I 
have on the subject. I may say that I have given the gentle- 
man the reasons for this legislation. The President is right in 
his recommendation, the Attorney General was right in his 
suggestions to me that the legislation was proper; the commit- 
tee, I think, was right in presenting this bill, and D came to the 
conclusion that the changes in the modifications suggested to 
the committee, which are incorporated in the shape of the com- 
mittee amendments, are proper, and I hope the bill in its 
present form will pass. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to take 
issue with the Judiciary Committee or disagree with them upon 
the proposition, but I am opposed to the provisions of this bill. 
I am opposed to giving the President of the United States the 
power to remove an officer whom he does not appoint. I say 
if the judges who create the district clerks have not the man- 
hood and the moral courage to remove them, pass some kind 
of a drastic measure that will remove the judges. It is too far 
from the seat of the court and is giving to the President more 
power than he should have. Whether any gentleman on this 
floor agrees with me on that proposition or not, I do say it is 
a bad Jaw, in my judgment, te pass; it is a bad law to place 
upon the statute books, whereby the President is given the 
power to remove a man who is not his appointee. I know in 
some instances that it has been urged, and I know in some 

‘eases the clerks have been influenced by local surroundings, 
and, in my judgment, that is what this bill will give to the 
President—the power; and if the clerk does not do as they 
want him to do in some places they will make some report 
against him, and upon investigation the clerk will be removed 
by the President. I say let us give to the power that appoints 

e clerk the power to remove him. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, just one word in reply. This 
does not add anything to the power now vested in the Presi- 
dent, except it allows him to remove a clerk from office for 
misappropriation of moneys coming into his hands as such, or 
for other malfeasance in office; and I think it is entirely right 
and proper, and the President states the embarrassment that 
arises in such cases and why clerks who are embezzlers have 
not been removed. I think this power can safely be intrusted 
to the President; I think it could be safely intrusted to any 
President, and I am sure that it can be intrusted to the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House, and I am sure that it can be 
intrusted to the next occupant of the White House, whether it 
is my colleague from Alabama or the present occupant of the 
Speaker's chair. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In page 2, line 5, strike out the words “ nesteet of duty and insert 


Heu thereof the words “ misappropriation of any moneys coming into 
hands as such or for others” 5 ay a 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

In page 2, line 6, strike out the words “ or inefficiency,” so the clause 
as amended will read: “And the President may also at any time, by like 
order made after hearing, remove such clerk for propriation of 
— moneys coming into ‘his hands as such or for other malfeasance in 
Office.” , 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Crayton, his motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill of 
the House of Representatives of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives, was requested 

H. R. 20111. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heayy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

§. 5045. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

8. 5193. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to authorize Capt. John W. 
Gulick, United States Army, to accept a position under the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Chile; and 

S. 5718. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
secure for the United States title to patented lands in the Yo- 
semite National Park, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 5045. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
eertain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5193. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to authorize Capt. John W. 
Gulick, United States Army, to accept a position under the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Chile; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 5718. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
secure for the United ‘States title to patented lands in the Yo- 
semite National Park, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 17671. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War and to widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers-and sailors. 


DAM ACROSS WHITE RIVER, COTTER, ARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20347) to construct a dam across White 
River at or near Cotter, Ark. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, ete., That the Dixie Power Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Arkansas, with principal offices in the 
city of Little Rock, Ark., its successors and assigns, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the 
White River at or near the town of Cotter, Ark., in accordance with 
the provisions of the act approved June 28, 1910, entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of dams 
across navigable waters,’ approved June 21, 1906.“ 

SEC. 2. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


e 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “ with principal offices in 


Pa 
the city of Little Rock, Ark.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: ö 

Fago 1, line 7, after the word “river,” insert the words “at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

To authorize the Dixle Power Co. to construct a dam across White 
River at or near Cotter, Ark. 

On motion of Mr. ApAmMson, his motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF WINNEBAGO INDIANS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18849) for the relief of the Winnebago In- 
dians of Nebraska and Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized, when the amount of tribal funds due the Winnebagoes in Wis- 
consin shall have been ascertained, in accordance with the enrollment 
made by bim under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. 
L., 798), to expend said funds for their benefit in such manner, includ- 
. purchase of lands for said Indians, as he may deem proper, or, 
in his discretion, to distribute said funds, or any part thereof, per capita 
among said Indians: Provided, That in adjusting the present indebted- 
ness of the Nebraska branch of the tribe to the Winnebago branch of 
Wisconsin the Secretary is hereby authorized to deduct from the share 
of the trust funds of the Nebraska Winnebagoes such amount as may be 
found due the said Wisconsin branch and to transfer the amount so de- 
ducted to the credit of the Winnebagoes belonging to the Wisconsin 
branch of the tribe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have a statement in regard to the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the gentleman from Illinois 
a special question which he wishes to ask concerning this bill? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to state, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Winnebago Indians reside partly in Nebraska and 
partly in Wisconsin. There are two bands of them. These 
Indians in 1909 had their funds capitalized, the total sum com- 
ing to the two bands of Indians being $883,000. It becomes 
necessary for the Secretary to ascertain the number of Indians 
in Nebraska separately from those which are in the State of 
Wisconsin, so that after he makes this allotment it can be 
made per capita to each band of Indians separately, and after 
this is ascertained there will be no trouble in making a per 
capita payment under the bill, already passed, allotting to 
them $833,000. 

Mr. ESCH, Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Certainly, 

Mr. ESCH. I understand that the Secretary of the Interior 
bas transmitted to you, as chairman of the committee, a pro- 
posed amendment requiring the enrollment of both branches of 
the tribe before this becomes operative? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is true; and the amend- 
ment is embodied in-the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is not embodied in the bill. 

Mr. ESCH. Not as I heard the bill read from the desk. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not know what amendment 
the gentleman refers to. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEPHENS], the author of the bill, will explain it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I will say in an- 
swer to the question of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esca] that the amendment to which he refers is not the amend- 
ment that was originally provided 8 or 10 years ago. Is this a 
recent matter? 

Mr. ESCH. A recent matter, I understand. It has been 
transmitted by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior within the last few days. I supposed it 
had been received by the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. The point is this: There has been an enrollment of 
the census made of the Wisconsin branch for 1910; there has 
been no enrollment of the census of the Nebraska branch since 
1881. The Indian Office states that there will be a census of 
the new branch of the tribe as of June 20, this year, before 
there shall be an allotment of these trust funds. I think the 
gentleman will realize the propriety of such an amendment in 
view of the difference of time in the censuses of the two 
branches of the tribe. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will be glad to have the 
gentleman offer his amendment. I have not heard from the 
Commissioner on Indian Affairs, and I will be glad to have the 
gentleman offer his amendment for consideration, 

Mr. ESCH, I haye not the amendment, 


— 


Mr. MANN. I will suggest to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. StepHens] that if it goes off the calendar to-day it could 
be replaced on the calendar a week from Monday. 

; oh STEPHENS of Nebraska. That will be perfectly satis- 
actory. $ 
1 MANN. Without objecting to the consideration of th 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object for the reasons which I have stated. 

The SPHAKER. The bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

EXHIBIT AT CORN EXPOSITION, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the House concurrent resolution No. 36, authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make an exhibit at the Fifth 
National Corn Exposition at Columbia, S. C. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 36. 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby 
authorized to make such exhibit as may be convenient and practicable 
at the Fifth National Corn 3 to be held at Columbia, S. C., 
January 27 to February 9, 1913. 

Also the committee amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “at” and insert in lieu thereof 
‘the word “in.” 

The question was on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendmen 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, add the following: 

“Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall make such ar- 
rangements with the proper officers of the said exposition that the 
Department of Agriculture shall be at no expense for transportation of 
said exhibit to and from the exposition: ovided further, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall also make such arrangements with the 
proper authorities of said exposition that there shall be no expense to 
the department for any breakage or damage that may occur to the 
exhibit, nor for the living expenses of such appointees as he may see fit 
to send to said exposition to demonstrate the exhibit sent.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended House concurrent resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman that it 
ought to be a joint resolution instead of a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that I submitted it 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and he thought it ought to be 
a concurrent resolution. I do not suppose it makes any par- 
ticular difference. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, it may be that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture now has the authority to do this, but it is perfectly 
plain that this does not confer the authority upon him. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
the Secretary of Agriculture now thinks he has authority. 

Mr. MANN. Let us make it a joint resolution. It is just as 


easy and will be in better form. 


Mr. LEVER, Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois I am quite willing to make this a joint reso- 
lution instead of a concurrent resolution, and I ask that that 
may be done. $ ; 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will offer a proper amend- 
ment it can be changed. 

Mr. MANN. It should be made to read, “ Resolved by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled,” a joint resolution. 

Mr. LEVER. I move, Mr. Speaker, to strike out “concur- 
rent” and insert “joint.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment to 
amend the enacting clause. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the enacting clause in lines 1 and 2 so as to read: 
“Resolred by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled.” - 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, the title should be changed also. 

The SPEAKER. That can be done afterwards. The question 
now is on the engrossment and third reading of the House joint 
resolution (No. 276). 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
author of the resolution a question. Is it intended that the 


authorities or the association that is giving this exposition shall 
be responsible and repair any breakage or damage that may be 
done to the exhibit? 

Mr. LEVER. That is the understanding. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Tue resolution does not so provide. It 
simply says in effect that the department shall be put to no ex- 
pense on account of any breakage or damage, but it does not 
say that the association or the officers of the exposition shall 
make the breakage or damage good. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me call the gentleman's attention to this 
language: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture shall make such arrangements with 
the proper officers of the said exposition that the Department of Agri- 
culture shall be at no expense for transportation of said exhibit to and 
from the exposition: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall make such arrangements with the proper authorities of 
said exposition that there shall be no expense to the department for any 
breakage or damage that may occur to the exhibit nor for the living 
expenses of such appointees as he may see fit to send to said exposition 
to: demonstrate the exhibits sent. ; 

Of course, under that authority the Secretary of Agriculture 
would have the right to require the exposition authorities to give 
bond for the security of those things. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If that is the construction, that would 
be all right, but it did not seem to me probable that that would 
be the construction. 

Mr. MANN. A bond or deposit could be given. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If a bond or deposit should be made or 
required it would be all right, but I question if that would be 
required under this language. 

Mr. LEVER. I think the Secretary has full authority to do 
that and would do so in practice. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the amended House joint resolution. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 

The question was taken, and the joint resolution was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: Joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to make an exhibit at the 
Fifth National Corn Exposition, at Columbia, S. C.“ 

On motion of Mr. Lever, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


ISLANDS GRANTED TO WISCONSIN FOR FORESTRY PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13417) granting unsurveyed and unattached 
islands to the State of Wisconsin for forestry purposes. - 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of the Interior and he is 
hereby, directed to cause patents to issue to the State of Wisconsin 
for the unsurveyed and unattached islands in inland lakes north of the 
township line tween townships 33 and 34 north, fourth principal 
meridian, as additions to the State forest reserves. The islands here- 

: by granted shall be used as additions to the forest reserves only, and 
should the State of Wisconsin abandon the use of sald islands for such 
purpose, alienate or attempt to alienate or use the same or any rt 
thereof for purposes other than that for which granted, the same shall 

revert to the United States. 


Also the following committee amendments: 

Amend, page 1, by striking out, in lines 3 and 4, the words the 
re of the Interlor be, and he is hereby, directed to cause pat- 
ents to issue to the State of Wisconsin for the.“ 

Amend by inserting after the word “ meridian,” in the seventh line, 
ee eee: be, and the same are hereby, granted to the State of 

ns 

Amend by striking out the first two words in line 9 and inserting in 
place thereof the words “ that State's.” 

Amend, page 2, by striking out, in lines 1, 2, and 3, the following: 
“alienate or cree Sy alienate or use the same or any part thereof 
for purposes other that for which granted.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment, 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I think we would 
have to go into Committee of the Whole to consider this bill. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. A 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MORSE] 
asks unanimous consent that the bal be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 3, by striking out, after the word “ the,” in line 
3, the following words: Seeretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to cause patents to Issue to the State of Wisconsin for the.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. - 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amend, line 7, by inserting, after the word“ meridian,” the following 
yorda per; be, and the same are hereby, granted to the State of Wis- 
consin. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 9, by striking out the words “the State” and inserting 
the words that State's.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wiil report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, lines 1, 2, and 3, by striking out the following: 
“alienate or attempt to alienate or use the same or any part thereof 
for purposes other than that for which granted.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, in order to make 
the language a little more definite and certain, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: In line 7, after the word “north,” insert 
the words “ of the.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 7, after the word “north,” insert the words “of the.“ 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin at what place it is desired to insert that 
amendment? 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. After the word “ north,” in line 7, 
page 1. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] sug- 
gested that it would make it more definitely certain to add the 
words “of the,” so that it would read “north of the.” 

Mr. RAKER. That is all right. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MoRsE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker. one more amend- 
ment. After the word “meridian,” in line 7, insert the words 
“in the State of Wisconsin.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ meridian,” in tine 7, insert the words “in the State 
of Wisconsin.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as I think I am 
perhaps responsible, from a rather hurried reading of the bill, 
for one of the amendments offered, I want to move, with the 
consent of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse], to re- 
consider the amendment just adopted for the insertion of the 
words “of the.“ and to strike out of the bill the words fourth 
principal meridian.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] mores to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
consisting of the words “of the” was adopted. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. r 

Mr. MONDELL. I move, Mr. Speaker, to strike out the 
words “fourth principal meridian.” 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire the words “of 
the” to stay in? 

Mr. MONDELL. No. They should be stricken out, and the 
words “fourth principal meridian" should be stricken out. 

Mr. MANN. As the language reads, of course, it is incorrect. 
I would like to ask the gentleman if it is necessary to insert the 


range? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not necessary to insert the range, be- 
cause if you say “north” of a certain township line, thate is 
north of the township line running north through the State, 
and inasmuch as it is not in the bill, the provision that should 
apply to the range should not be in the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the word “township” 
should not be used, in my judgment. It should be the word 
“town.” The town is surveyed 6 miles square. The township 
is the municipal organization. There may be a town without 
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a township. A township may include a number of towns, as is 
evidently the case in the part of Wisconsin to which this bill 
relates. So that this word should be “town” and not “ town- 
ship,” and I think that the word “range” should be there. 
Mr. MANN. But the word “ range” is not there. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It is not there, but it should be. 


Mr. MANN. In our part of the country we use the word 
“township” for the Government surveys. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It is not strictly proper, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. MONDELL. All public-land surveys are by townships. 

Mr. MANN. And so described in the patent. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the language is correct, if the words 
“of the” are stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse] that he withdraw his amendment 
containing the words “ of the.” 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the amendment with the words “ of the.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to do that with- 
out unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. That was reconsidered. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to reconsider prevailed, and 
that left the amendment pending. It should either be voted 
upon or withdrawn. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse] 
withdraws that amendment. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 
BOE a hed in line 7, by striking out the words “fourth principal me- 

an.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Morse of Wisconsin, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


COAL LANDS ON FORT BERTHOLD INDIAN RESERVATION, N. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) to authorize allot- 
ments to Indians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 
N. Dak., of lands valuable for coal. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That allotments to the Indians of the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation, in the State of North Dakota, authorized by section 
2 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the survey and allotment of 
lands embraced within the limits of the Fort Berthold Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of North Dakota, and the sale and disposition of a 
portion of the surplus lands after 8 and 3 e ee 
and provision to carry the same into effect,” approved June 1, 1910, 
may be made of lands classified as coal lands or valuable for coal: 
Provided, That the coal in such lands shall be reserved and remain sub- 
ject to future disposition by Congress. > 

With the following committee amendments : 


After the word “ coal,” in line 12, strike out all down to and includ- 

DE the: word “ Congress,” in line 14, and insert in lieu thereof the 
ollowing: 
“with 2 reservation, however, in any patent which may issue upon 
any such allotment of the coal deposits in the lands allotted, and of 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided, That 
when such deposits are by Congress opened for 8 any qualified 
coal claimant may enter upon these allotted lands for the purpose of 
Dk ote for coal only after the approval by the Secretary of the 
nterior of a bond or undertaking given by such prospector as security 
LOr eras DAIRE of all damages occasioned by reason of such pros- 
pectng. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to hear a statement from the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this bill was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Hanna]. It 
has been recommended by the department. The gentleman from 
North Dakota can explain the bill. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, about two years ago Congress 
passed a bill opening a part of the Fort Berthold Indian Res- 
ervation, in North Dakota, for settlement, and it provided that 
where there was any coal on the land that land should neither 
be allotted nor be opened to settlement until Congress should 
otherwise provide. Allotments were given to the Indians on 
lands in certain parts of the reservations, and later, when the 
Geological Survey made a survey of the lands, they found that 
there was lignite coal under some of it, and particularly where 
the Indian allotments had been made. The Indians have agreed 
to take surface title to the land, with the coal underlying it 
reserved, and this resolution is simply to allow the allotments 


to be made to the Indians of the lands which they have taken 
as allotments and on which many are already living and where 
they have made improvements, with the coal reserved and sub- 
ject to the future action of Congress, for such disposition of the 
coal as Congress may see fit. 

The bill has the strong indorsement of the Secretary of the 
Interior and of the Indian Department. 

Mr. COOPER. The resolution as originally introduced con- 
tained the following proviso: s 

Provided, That the coal in such lands shall be reserved and remain 
subject to future disposition by Congress. 

What is the effect of striking that out and substituting the 
amendment which is proposed? 

Mr. HANNA. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
in reference to that matter, that the original act for the open- 
ing of the reservation provided that both the coal and the coal 
lands should be reserved, but the Indians have taken their allot- 
ments on some of these lands where there, is lignite coal, and 
the amendment which we have adopted provides that there shall 
be a reservation in the Indian patents of the coal deposits in 
the land allotted and of the right to prospect and to mine, and 
that this clause shall be in every patent issued to the Indians, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If the gentleman will permit 
me to give him a little information, I will say that the lan- 


guage in the bill left the matter so that there could be no law by 


which any prospecting could be made on these lands prelimi- 
nary to mining, and we simply adopted the language that has 
been used in other bills with reference to the disposition of the 
surface of lands, and provided that the coal should be reserved: 
and then provided, as the gentleman will observe, if he reads 
the amendment, that there may be prospecting done. 

Mr. MANN. I do not understand that this bill proposes to 
repeal the language of the former act reserving this for future 
disposition by Congress. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not at all. 

Mr. COOPER. That was the thought I had in mind, which 
is suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, whether this 
amendment in any way modifies the act. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. I think not. 

Mr. COOPER. Are gentleman positive about it? 

Mr. MANN. I am as far as I am concerned, because I went 
over it with the idea in view to see whether it did make any 
change. The coal will still be reserved. The title to the coal 
does not pass. Congress has control of that, and has not yet 
decided what shall be done with it. 

Mr. COOPER. That is what I had in mind, whether it made 
any modification in that respect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on 
the Union Calendar, and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no. objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the colon and the words “ Provided, That 
the coal in such lands shal] be reserved and remain subject to future 
disposition by Congress,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“with a reservation, however, in any patent which may issue upon any 
such allotment of the coal deposits in the lands allotted, and of the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided, That when 
such deposits are by Congress opened for disposition, any qualified coal 
claimant may enter upon these allotted lands for the purpose of pros- 
pecting for coal only after the approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of a bond or undertaking given by such prospector as security for 
the payment of all damages occasioned by reason of such prospecting.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in the amendment, after the word 
“allotment,” in line 4, there should be inserted a comma. I 
move to amend by inserting the comma, as it makes a material 
difference. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hanna, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


CALAVERAS BIG TREE NATIONAL FOREST. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (H. R. 12211) to amend the act of February 18, 1909 (35 
Stat. L., 626), entitled “An act to create the Calaveras Big 
Tree National Forest, and for other purposes.” 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act of ening | 18, 1909 (o5 Stat. L., 
626), entitled “An act to create the Calaveras Big Tree National Forest, 
and for other P ai gare coal be amended as follows : 

Omit therefrom the portion of the act beginning with the word 
“any” at the end of the twelfth line on page 627 thereof to and includ- 
ing the word or“ in the twentieth line of said page, and substitute 
therefor the following: “one or both of the follow ng ways: (1) They 
may be given the right to file with the Secretary of the Interlor, within 
60 days after such conveyance, selections of surveyed, unappropriated, 
nonmineral public lands or of nonmineral national forest lands, and If 
the lands so selected shall be found subject to selection and of a value 
substantially equal to that of the lands conveyed they may be patented 
to said owners in lieu of the conveyed lands: Provided, however, That 
in any case where any part ot the lands selected is national forest land 
the approval of the retary of Agriculture shall first be secured with 
nore? to such part, or (2).” 8 

ec. 2. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the purposes of fully carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

The SPEAKER, 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

=S 2, line 8, strike out the letter“ a“ and insert the words“ the 
actual,” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from California whether he has concluded to do anything 
further about the amendments on the lines that I recently sug- 
gested to him? 

Mr. RAKER. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that I 
took this matter up personally with the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the solicitor for the Secretary of the Interior, and we 
discussed particularly the matter that was taken up between the 
gentleman from Illinois and myself. The solicitor said that it 
was clearly sufficient to cover the point suggested, as the bill 
provided for the exchange of nonmineral national forests, and 
that that of itself gave the authorization and was not subject to 
the objection that it might not be perfected because it was not a 
homestead, or something of that kind, but would apply to the 
provisions of this act and permit its provisions to be carried out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On pe e 2, line 9, after the word “value,” add the following words, 
viz, In lands and stumpage.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: à t 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “lands,” insert the words “and 
stumpage.”” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the colon after the word “ lands” 
the following words: “ Provided, however, That in any cane a mh poo 

art of the land selected is national-forest land the approval of the 
S Sour of Agriculture shall first be secured with respect to such 
a 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, does not the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia think that we might well leaye this language in the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this particular 
matter was discussed by the committee, and personally I 
thought it ought to remain in the bill. But after looking over 
the act that we are amending, which provides that all the se- 
lections and all the change must be made by and with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of Agriculture, I thought it might go out. 
But personally I would have no objection to leaving it in. It 
was left ont because it would make the bill shorter. 

Mr. MANN. It does not add very much to the length of the 
bill, and, if there is any possible doubt about it, it ought to re- 
main. I read the law, and I was not certain that it was abso- 
Intely clear that the Secretary would still have the veto power 
over the selection of the national forests. I do not believe that 
we ought to permit a selection to be made in a national forest 
without the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. RAKER. I agree with the gentleman fully; but the act 
now provides that when an exchange is made it can not be done 
without the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. That 
was stricken out solely upon the ground that it is repetition. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think it is safer to leave it in the 
bill. I have read the law through, and I think this ought to 
be left in the bill. 


Mr. MONDELL. 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
Mr.. MONDELL. This bill is an amendment of a portion of 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


an act. This amendment goes into the body of the act, and 
therefore must fit in the body of the act. Following this pro- 
viso is the word “or” and the numeral “2.” They belong 
after the word “ part,” which precedes the proviso. 

Mr. MANN. They are not in the law, but they will be when 
this goes in. 

Mr. MONDELL. They must be in the law or the law will 
not mean anything, and this amendment will not mean any- 
thing. This proviso can not be inserted at this point at any 
event and haye an amendment that fits in the statute. If it 
seemed advisable to put a proviso of this sort at the end of sec- 
tion 2, or at some other point, there might be no objection to 
it, but that is not necessary, as the act itself very clearly puts 
this entire matter in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the act as it now stands so arrange 
it that no exchange can be made without the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. MONDELL. Very clearly. 

Mr. RAKER. Then this provision would not be necessary. 

Mr. MONDELL. And in any event this provision must go out 
at this point or the amendment is not harmonious. It does not 
fit into the statute. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman is entirely 
wrong about that. The proviso could be inserted in any part of 
the law. I took the trouble to read the law to which this is an 
amendment, and I read the law through. While I will not dis- 
pute with the gentleman or the committee that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would still have to approve the exchange before it 
was made out of a national forest, yet after reading the law 
and comparing this bill with it I thought there was doubt about 
his authority. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I would rather have it in, if 
there is any doubt. I want the bill in proper language, so 
there can be no doubt as to its being freely carried out by the 
department and good title pass both ways to and from the Gov- 
ernment, and this bill will do it. That is its special purpose, 
and the department has been consulted to this end. 

Mr. MANN. This purports to leave it absolutely to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as far as this proposition is concerned. 
I do not think it will hurt to inject this at this point in the 
form of a proviso. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it does not make a particle of 
difference to me, but if the gentleman had read the bill as care- 
fully as I have, and had considered it as carefully as has the 
committee, he would agree that this proviso, put in at this 
point, disconnects the amendment. The proviso could be added 
somewhere else, if necessary, but it is not necessary, because 
the bill specifically provides for the exchanges under the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I will not say that I read the law 
as carefully as the gentleman or as carefully as the committee, 
but I read the law through, and I doubt whether any member 
of the committee did. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think it ever occurred to the gen- 
tleman until it was suggested to him 

Mr. MANN. By whom? 

Mr. MONDELL. That, whatever might be the propriety of 
the proviso, it should not be inserted at this point. 

Mr. MANN. It can be properly inserted at this point. It is 
perfectly proper to insert it at this point, and that is the only 
place you can insert it in this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Then let us permit it to remain there. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended House bill. = 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Raxreg, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEX. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 1647) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to author- 
ize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the 
erection and completion of public buildings, and for other pur- 

n 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last proviso of section 20, chapter 3916, 
Thirtyfourth United Sates Statutes at Large, “An act to increase the 
limit ‘of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for 4 buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 

ublic buildings, and for other purposes,” and which proviso reads as 
‘oHows: “Provided further, That upon the completion of the punang 
herein authorized to be constructed the Secretary of the Treasury 
proceed by due and proper advertisement, and under such regulations, 
conditions, and stipulations as he may p be, or as Congress may 
hereafter direct, to sel] to the highest bidder the present building and 
site upon which it is located, in Houston, Tex, now owned by the 
United States Government and now used and occupied as a post office, 
courthouse, customhouse, and for other governmental purposes, and de- 
posit the proceeds thereof into the Treasury of the United States,“ be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
It seems to the Chair that while this bill is on the House Cal- 
endar, it properly belongs on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk again read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Bunxrrr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HOMESTEADS, WIND RIVER RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16101) providing for patents to homesteads 
on the ceded portion of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MONDELA (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole, and that the first reading of 
the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to 
have the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the better practice is to 
have the bill read through, to see if anybody has any objection 
to its present consideration. After the bill is read the Chair 
will then put the gentleman’s request. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be dt enectod, eto, That all persons who prior to the passage of this 
act have made valid homestead entry on the ceded portion of the Wind 
River Reservation in 3 and establish residence thereon in 
good faith, but who through no fault of their own were unable to secure 
water for the irrigation ef their lands, shall be granted patent for their 
lands upon payment of the Indian price for the land and without the 
necessity of proving continuous residence thereon. 

With the following amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That any person who, prior to December 16, 1911, made homestead 
entry on the ceded portion of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming, 
and has not abandoned the same, and who has been unable to secure 
water for the trrigation of the lands covered by his entry, may secure 
title to the same upon the submission of satisfactory proof that he bas 
established und maintained actual bona fide residence upon his land 
for a period of not less than eight months and upon payment of all 
ers Py nel due on said land as provided for by the act of March 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. The 
gentleman from Wyoming asks unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the Housa as in Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the Clerk will read the bill for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. 

The Clerk again read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

DAM ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, STEARNS COUNTY, MINN. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 19071) granting an extension of time to the 
St. Cloud Electric Power Co. to construct a dam across the 
Mississippi River. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the time for the completion of the dam by 
the St. Cloud Electric Power Co., authorized by the act entitled “An act 
rmitting the building ef a dam across the Mississippi River between 
counties of Stearns and Sherburne, in the State of Minnesota,” a 
proved June 28, 1906, is h y extended to three years from the da 
Me oc. be That tue constroction, mee a 
Ec. 2. e construction, maintenance, and o; tion of 
herein authorized shall be in all respects in . 9 
to the provisions of the act approved June 23, 1910, entitled“ An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of dams 
across navigable waters,’ approved June 21, 1906.” 

Sec. 3 t the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, on page 1, line 11, the word “ herein” insert 
Nn page i tine ran “th 4 “anth me 1 Nea 
n page 1. Cap & er the word “ authorize,” insert * 
the aforesaid act.” iat a oa lf 

The amendments were agreed to. 

‘The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


IMPORTATION AND MOVEMENT OF PLANTS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 21291) to regulate the importation of nur- 
sery stock and other plants and plant products; to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain quarantine 
districts for plant diseases and insect pests; to permit and reg- 
ulate the movement of fruits, plants, and vegetables therefrom, 
and for other purposes. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CLAYTON). 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to say that a casual examination of the bill develops 
that it is a bill of exceeding importance, far-reaching in its 
provisions, and a step in the direction of Federal control, which 
grants great power to the Secretary of Agriculture, and I do 
not think that it is a bill to be considered under the unanimous- 
consent rule to-day. It is a bill carrying a large appropriation; 
it is a bill that, in my judgment, ought to be amended before 
it is passed, even if Congress has the power to enact this sort 
of a bill. I merely wanted to reserve the right to object so 
that anyone, the author of the bill, or some one else 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Spenker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia yield to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In a moment. I want to state to the Chair 
and to the House that, so far as I am concerned, I am not satis- 
field to allow a bill of this character, a bill of this importance, 
and the vesting of this great power in the Secretary ef Agricul- 
ture, to pass by unanimous consent, and while I shall reserve 
the right to object I will reserve it so that anyone who desires 
it make a statement about it, but I propose in the end to 
0 j 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I, too. desire to reserve my right 
to object and shall listen to the explanation of the chairman of 
the committee or other Members with regard to the purposes 
of the bill. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, let me say. when this bill is ex- 
plained these gentlemen will withdraw their objection, and the 
gentleman of the committee who is in charge of this bill, Mr. 
Srarmons, of New York, will make an explanation of the bill, 
te which I hope the House will give patient attention. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement made 
by the gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman from Massa- 


Is there ob- 


‘| chusetts, I think it would be a useless consumption of time, 


and therefore I object. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he reserve his 
objection for a moment. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that these 
gentlemen are going to object, anyway, I do not like to have 
the time of the House taken up, and therefore I object. 

Mr. LAMB. I do hope the gentleman will withdraw his ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made; and, under 
the rule, the bill will be stricken from the calendar, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


RELIEF OF DESERT-LAND ENTRYMEN,. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20491) authorizing the Secretary of the 
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Interior to grant further extension of time within which to 
make proof on desert-land entries. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his 
discretion, eens to any entryman under the desert-land laws a further 
extension of the time within which he is required to make fina! proof: 
Provided, That such entryman shall, by his corroborated affidavit filed 
in the land office of the district where such land is located, show to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary that because of unavoidable delay in 
the construction of irrigation works intended to convey water to the 
land embraced in his entry he is, without fault on his part, unable to 
make proof of the reclamation and cultivation of said lands as re- 
quired by law within the time limited therefor; but such extension 
shall not be granted for a period of more than three years, and this 
act shall not affect contests initlated for a valid existing reason. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], 
in charge of the bill, explain just what this does. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to do 
so. The desert-land law requires an entryman to clear, break, 
cultivate, irrigate, reclaim, and prove up on his land within 
four years after the date of his filing. At the time the desert- 
land law was originally enacted it was believed that four years 
would be long enough within which to require entrymen on the 
public domain to reclaim their land and make final proof. In 
those days there were large tracts of public land that could be 
readily cleared and easily irrigated. In many cases only short 
ditches were required, and their construction and the reclama- 
tion of the lands involved comparatively little expense. But 
practically all of those lands that were readily reclaimed and 
irrigated have been entered years ago. The lands that are now 
being taken up under the desert-land law are most of them far 
from the source of water supply and exceedingly difficult to 
irrigate. In fact, most of the land can only be irrigated by 
means of exceedingly expensive irrigation projects, including 
long canals and large reservoirs, many of which cost millions of 
dollars and require many years to construct. The result is that 
the desert-land entryman under those large projects and some 
under many of the smaller projects have been absolutely unable 
to get water to their land within the four years allowed by the 
original law. To relieve that situation and prevent the entry- 
men from losing their claims and all of their improvements, 
Congress passed the act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat., 52) author- 
izing the Commissioner of the General Land Office to grant the 
entrymen an extension of three years within which to make 
final proof, upon making a showing to him of the good faith of 
the entryman and the unavoidable delays in the construction 
of the irrigation works. That act has been of very great benefit 
in protecting the rights of bona fide settlers throughout the 
entire West. But it has recently been clearly demonstrated 
that even that three years’ extension beyond the four years 
allowed by the original law is not long enough. A year ago last 
month Congress passed the act of February 28, 1911, granting 
a further extension of time to desert-land entrymen under 
various irrigation projects in three counties in the State of 
Washington, and during the month of January, this year, in 
order to protect a large number of desert-land entrymen under 
a very extensive irrigation project in Weld and Larimer Coun- 
ties, Colo., I introduced and secured the passage of the act 
approved January 26, 1912. 

Since the passage of that act I have been appealed to by 
numerous other entrymen throughout the State of Colorado, as 
well as from other States in the West, asking why I did not 
make that act general instead of local, and grant relief to many 
other equally meritorious desert-land entrymen throughout the 
United States. 

In compliance with those requests, and to make the law 
general dnd to allow to all desert-land entrymen an additional 
three years’ extension beyond the seven years, where it is shown 
to be necessary, I introduced this bill. I presented the matter 
to the Secretary of the Interior personally, and then had the 
Public Lands Committee of the House officially refer the bill 
to that department for report. The Secretary recommended the 
passage of this general act, instead of Congress passing a large 
number of local relief bills, as we would otherwise undoubtedly 
have to do. That is what this bill is intended to accomplish. 

Mr. MANN. I quite agree with the gentleman about that. 
Is this intended to cover any desert-land entry excepting where 
there is an irrigation project under construction or in view? 
There might be a man on land where there never was any inten- 
tion of having irrigation works; and yet there would be, and he 
could truthfully say that there was, an unavoidable delay in the 
construction of irrigation works intended to convey water to his 
land, and certainly would be truthful about it. 2 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This law would not apply to any- 
body who is not in good faith trying to get water on his land. 


It is intended to relieve entrymen who are unable to secure 
water because the reservoirs, canals, and ditches, by means of 
which they expect to secure water, are not completed within the 
time that the law requires them to show irrigation and reclama- 
tion of their lands and make final proof. Neither the Secretary 
of the Interior nor the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
has authority to grant a man an extension of time beyond the 
three years now authorized by law. This law will give the 
Secretary of the Interior permission to grant a three years’ 
further extension and thereby relieve the entryman from having 
his rights forfeited with the consequent loss of all of his prop- 
erty and improvements and desert-land rights. 

Under the desert-land laws an entryman is required to make 
annual proof before the land office, showing by his own affidavit 
and the affidavits of two witnesses that he has actually ex- 
pended $1 an acre for every acre of his claim during each year, 
and if he can not or does not do so, his land is subject to for- 
feiture. A man can not say that he is or has been unavoidably 
delayed in the construction of irrigation works if he has not 
been making any substantial effort and showing good faith in 
that direction. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not know. There were a great many 
entries under the desert-land act before there were any irriga- 
tion projects. ~ : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. There were many 
desert-land entries made under small ditches before any of these 
present-day large irrigation projects were contemplated. But 
these large reclamation enterprises are doing a wonderful work 
toward the development of the West, and many of them take 
from 5 to 10 years to complete. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand from the bill that if four or five 
men go out and try to get water for their land and during the 
first three years should spend at the rate of a dollar an acre 
upon their tracts, under this bill, they having failed to get the 
water and having expended their money, acting in good faith 
as private individuals, would be able to get the extension. So 
they would not lose their right, whether it was under a reclama- 
tion project by a corporation, or there were only four or five men 
interested in the construction of the ditch by which they ex- 
pected to irrigate their desert-land claims? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This bill does not say anything 
about reclamation projects or any other particular kind of irri- 
gation projects. It is intended to grant relief to all desert-land 
entrymen where, “ because of unavoidable delay in the construc- 
tion of irrigation works intended to convey water to the land 
embraced in his entry he is, without fault on his part, unable 
to make proof of the reclamation and cultivation of said lands 
as required by law within the time limited therefor.’ 

I have drafted this bill in almost the identical language of 
section 3 of the act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat., 52). So that 
both under that act afd under this bill all desert-land entry- 
men who can make a showing of good faith and unavoidable 
delay are entitled to the extension upon making proper appli- 
cation. Under the act of 1908 the entryman must apply to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, while under this act 
he must apply to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The bill as recommended by the Public Lands Committee and 
the Secretary of the Interior, and in the form I have reported it 
and ask to have it passed, reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his dis- 
cretion, in addition to the extension authorized by existing law, grant 
to any entryman under the desert-land laws a further extension of the 
time within which he is required to make final proof: Provided, That 
such entryman shall, by his corroborated affidavit filed in the land office 
of the district where such land is located, show to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that because of unavoidable delay in the construction of 
irrigation works intended to convey water to the land embraced in his 
entry he is, without fault on his part, unable to make proof of the 
reclamation and cultivation of said lands as required by law within the 
time limited therefor; but such extension shall not be granted for a 

riod of more than three years, and this act shali not affect contests 
nitiated for a valid existing reason: Provided. That the total extension 
of the statutory period for making final proof that may be allowed in 
any one case under this act, and any other existing statutes of either 
general or local application, shall be limited to six years in the ag- 
gregate. 

The report of the Department of the Interior upon the bill is 


as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 4, 1912. 
Hon. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


Acting Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, ‘ 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your request of 
February 22, 1912, for a report on H. R. 20491 and, in response, to sub- 
mit the following: 

This bill proposes to confer upon the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion, in addition to extensions authorized by existing law, the au- 
thority to grant to entrymen under the desert-land acts a further exten- 
sion, not exceeding three years, of the period within which final proof 
on their entries is required, where the entrymen show to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary that because of unavoidable delay in the construc- 
tion of irrigation works intended to convey water to the lands embraced 
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in their entries they are, without fault on their part, unable to comply 
with the requirements of the law within the time limited therefor. 

The act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat., 52), authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, in bis discretion, to grant extensions 
of the time within which final proofs on desert-land entries are required 
to be made, not exceedi: three years, upon substantially the same 
terms as this bill, but with the further requirement that the applicant 
for the benefit of the extension shall show that he has in faith 
complied with the terms, requirements, and provisions of the desert- 

of the 


land acts. 

By the act of February 28, 1011 (36 Stat., 960), the Secreta: 

Interior was authorized to grant a further extension of the time for 
submitting final proof on desert-land entries in the counties of Benton, 
Yakima, and Klickitat, Wash.; and by the act of January 26, 1912 
1 No. 62), the same authority was given him with reference to 
the counties of Weld and Laramie, Colo. 

The bill under consideration is couched in substantially the same 
terms as the two special acts above mentioned, except that it is of gen- 
eral, and not merely local, application. These special acts, which met 
with the approval of this department, were passed beca 
of the unusual magnitude of certain private irrigation project: 
counties referred to and the unavoidable delays incident to the con- 
struction of the irrigation works, some of the desert-land en n who 
depended for their water supply upon these peepee were, without fault 
on their part, unable to comply with the law, even within the addl- 
tional time which could be allowed them under the provisions of the act 
of March 28, 1908. 

Inasmuch as similar conditions may now exist or may hereafter arise 
in other localities to which the acts are not applicable, good 
reason exists in the Ve tet of this department for the enactment of a 
general measure which would enable the department to grant similar 
relief without its being necessary for the parties interested to seek 


special legislation. 
It is suggested, however, that the bill as your committee proposes to 
amend it would make it possible to allow two further ex ions of 


m an equal footing: 

With such an ment t! department would recommend that the 
Dill be enacted into law. 

Very respectfully, SAMUEL ADAMS, 
Acting Secretary.. 

In the report of the Department of the Interior made Decem- 
ber 18, 1911, on my bill, that was applicable only to Weld and 
Larimer Counties, Colo., the Secretary stated: 

While unforeseen engineering difficulties have been met with 
have caused greatly increased cost of construction, which has in turn 
necessitated additional delay from the difficulty of raising money to 
finance such in cost, it is not thought that any good reason exists 
for canceling entries In which the entrymen have acted in entire good 
faith, but have not been able, from the difficulties met with by the irri- 
pire company, on which they must depend for water, to irrigate the 
ands in their entries within the time by law. 

It is therefore recommended that the provisions of this bill be en- 
acted into law. 

That is a very succinct statement of the conditions prevailing 
in a large number of very meritorious and extensive irrigation 
enterprises throughout the West. At the present time the 
rights of a large number of bona fide desert-land entrymen are 
being seriously jeopardized and threatened by reason of the 
approach of the time when they must make final proof, while 
the irrigation works from which they must get their water are 
not yet completed. 

In view of the fact that the granting of the extension herein 
provided for is left entirely within the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, it is not deemed possible that there can be 
any fraud or imposition practiced upon the Government, or that 
the law can in any manner be perverted from its object. Many 
of the desert-land entrymen in the Western States have expended 
all the way from $1,000 to $10,000 each toward obtaining water 
for their respective lands, and have already secured the three 
years’ extension of time now allowed under the law, and the 
entire seven years time is about to expire, and owing to un- 
avoidable delays, through no fault of theirs, it will be utterly 
impossible for them to secure water and prove up on their 
claims within the time required by the existing laws. This bill 
simply grants the Secretary of the Interior discretionary power 
to extend their time three years. 

There can be no doubt but what the passage of this bill will 
afford a just protection to many deserving settlers on the public 
lands and tend to the orderly development of the West, and I 
trust it may meet with the approval of this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tage 1, line 4, insert the words: 

“Tn addition to the extension authorized by existing laws.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


which 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, insert the following after the word“ reason”: “ Pro- 
vided, That the total extension of the statutory period for making final 
proof that may be allowed in any one case under this act, and any 
other existing statutes of either general or local application, shall be 
limited to six years in the aggregate.” ` 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire whether 
this “six years in the aggregate,” as stated in the committee 
amendment, is six years of extension or six years of total statu- 
tory period with the extension. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This bill will make it possible for 
an entryman to secure a total extension of six years. The 
original law allows four years, and then the act of March 28, 
1911, authorizes the Commissioner of the Genera! Land Office to 
extend an entryman's time three years, and this act will here- 
after allow the Secretary of the Interior to extend his time be- 
yond that three years three years more, so that the total ex- 
tensions, whether under that former act or a local statute or 
any other statute, shall not authorize move than six years’ ex- 
tension in the aggregate, which would mean 10 years from the 
date of his filing on his claim. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Taytor of Colorado, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid upon the table. 


EXTENSION OF PAROLE LAW. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14925) to amend “An act to parole United 
ora prisoners, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14925) to amend “An act to parole United States prison- 
ers, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the “Act to parole United Stat 
prisoners, and for other tag eres approved Jane 1910, be amend: 


so as to read as follows, to wit: 

“That every prisoner who has been or may hereafter be convicted of 
any offense nst the United States and is confined in execution of 
the judgment of such conviction in any United States paana or 

or a definite term or terms of over one year, or for the term of 


rison, 
is natural life, whose record of conduct shows that he has observed 


the rules of such institution, and who, if sentenced for a definite term, 
has served one-third of the total of such term or terms for which he 
was sentenced, or, if sentences for the term of his natural life, has 
served one-third of the total of his expectancy of life at the date of his 
arrival at such 1 or prison, to be computed according to the 
Carlisle mo y tables, but not less than * from such date, 
may be released on parole as hereinafter provided.” 

The committee amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hay). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the word “sentences” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ sentenced.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out after the word “served,” down to and including the 
words such date on line 10, and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“not less than 15 years.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. ° 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
As I understand, this bill, stated a little strongly, practically 
abolishes life punishment. 


Mr. CLAYTON. I think the gentleman overstates the case. 
Mr. MANN. It does if the man obeys the rules of the prison 


where he is incarcerated. 

Mr. CLAYTON. With the gentleman's permission, I would 
like to state my views as to what this bill will accomplish. It 
extends the benefit of the present parole law to a prisoner 
undergoing a life sentence. Under the law as it now stands a 
prisoner undergoing life sentence can not have the benefit of 
any parole. It matters not what facts or what consideration 
of mercy may exist in his case, how exemplary his conduct 
may have been, or what other good reason may exist, he can 
not be paroled. 

None of these, nor all of them together, can induce the exten- 
sion to him of any benefit under the parole law, because he is 
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under life sentence, and the prison parole law does not apply 
to a prisoner under life sentence. Now, the present parole law 
provides— 

That every prisoner who has been or may hereafter be convicted of 
any offense against the United States and is confined in execution of the 
u ent of such conviction in any United States penitentiary or prison 
or a definite term or terms of over one year, whose record of conduct 
shows he has observed the rules of such institution, and who has served 
one-third of a total of the term or terms for which he was sentenced, 
may be released on parole, as hereinafter provided. 

Now, this law will be changed in accordance with this 
amended bill so that it will read as follows: 


That every prisoner who has been or may hereafter be convicted of 
offense against the United States and is confined in execution of the 
i ent of such conviction in any United States penitentiary or prison 
r a definite term or terms of over one year, or for the term of his 
natural life, whose record of conduct shows that he has observed the 
rules of such institution, and who, if sentenced for a definite term, has 
served one-third of the total of such term or terms for which he was 
sentenced, or, if sentenced for a term of his natural life, has served not 
less than 15 years, may be released on parole as hereinafter provided. 
It is to bring the prisoner undergoing life sentence within the 
operation of this law, if his case merits such favorable consid- 
eration. I may say, Mr. Speaker, that the parole board, in its 
report for 1911, on page 5, stated: 


The parole law is limited to prisoners sentenced to definite terms. It 
is believed by the members of the Federal boards of parole that the law 
gan with good reason be enlarged so as to include prisoners undergoing 
life sentences. The statutes in some of the States make life prisoners 

igible to parole when they shall have actually served a long period of 
years, and some such plan is recommended for United States prisoners 
undergoing life sentences. There are some 200 of these prisoners, many 
of whom have been in prison for many years, whose record prior to con- 
viction was not vicious, and who while in prison have never been re- 
ported for any violation of the prison rules. 

And the Attorney General of the United States, in his annual 
report for 1911, on page 73, said on this subject: 


I concur in the recommendations made by the boards of parole in their 
report that the law should be modified so as to include within its pro- 
visions prisoners undergoing life sentence by providing, as is done in 
the statutes of a number of States, that such prisoners shall be eligible 
to parole when they shall have actually served some Jong period of years. 
There are now upward of 200 prisoners serving life sentences in Fed- 
eral penitentiaries. At present the only hope of a life prisoner, no mat- 
ter how exemplary his conduct may be, lies in the exercise by the Presi- 
dent of the power of Executive clemency. I believe it to be more to the 
interests of society that such prisoners should be liberated on parole, 
subject to the supervision and regulation which is possible under the 
aol than t they should be discharged absolutely by Executive 

Now, I hope that the gentleman will not object to this measure. 

Mr. MANN. It is too late to object, and I had no intention 
of objecting. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have never been a prosecuting 
attorney, or a judge, or a jury, and hence I have never had occa- 
sion to send anybody to the penitentiary. I have never been a 
witness in a case of that kind, and I should hate very much to 
ha ve the responsibility of depriving any individual of his lib- 
erty by incarcerating him in prison or otherwise. And yet I am 
not entirely certain whether it is advisable to pass a law which 
practically provides that no person shall be sent to prison for 
more than 15 years. In other words, under the operation of this 
bill any person who is sentenced and who obeys the rules of the 
prison and has a record of good conduct is practically entitled 
to a parole, because I take it that the parole board are not 
treating individuals differently where the circumstances are the 
same. 

I have doubted whether the parole law was advantageous. I 
know that it has been a great benefit to certain gentlemen who 
had violated the national banking laws and various other laws, 
and who were sentenced to prison for not long terms, and who 
came out at-the end of one-third of the terms to which they 
were sentenced. Possibly that is a Uesirable thing. I know of 
one case where I thought it was a good thing to have that done. 
Yet we go ahead and pass laws that make it easier all the time 
for criminals to escape punishment, in the face of an increase 
of crime. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? Those 
in favor will say “aye”; those opposed, “ no.” 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CHEYENNE BIVER AND STANDING ROCK INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3475) extending the time of payment to certain 
homesteaders on the Cheyenne River Indian Reservation, in 
the State of South Dakota, and on the Standing Rock Indian 
Reservation, in the States of South Dakota and North Dakota. 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That any person who has heretofore made a home- 


stead entry for land which was formerly a part of the Cheyenne River 
Indian Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, or the Standing Rock 
In Reservation, in the States of South Dakota and North Dakota, 
authorized by the act approved May 29, 1908, may apply to the register 
and receiver of the land office in the district or districts in which the 
land is located for an extension of time within which to make payment 
of any amount that is about to become due, and upon the payment of 
interest for one year in advance, at 5 per cent per annum upon the 
amount due, and payment will be extended for a period of one year, 
and any pet so extended may annually thereafter be extended for a 
period of one year in the same manner: Provided, That the last pay- 
ment and all other payments must be made within a period not exceed- 
ing one year after the last payment is due; that all moneys paid for 
interest as herein provided shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Indians as a part of the pr received for the lands. 

Sec. 2. That failure to make any payment that may be due, unless 
the same be extended, or to make any extended payment at or before 
the time to which such t has Sean extended as herein provided, 
will forfeit the en and the same shall be canceled and any and 
all payments theretofore made shall be forfeited. 

Sec. 3. That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid adverse 


claim initiated prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this is the same 
bill to which I objected when it was on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar once before, because I thought some of the pro- 
visions in it were not specific enough to make them perfectly 
plain, and I then asked the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
BURKE] if he would not take those matters into consideration. 
I should like to inquire of him whether he has done so. 

Mr. BURKE of ‘South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in response to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois I will say that I 
have an amendment to the amendment that I expect to offer, if 
unanimous consent is granted, which makes it entirely clear 
that in order to have the benefits of an extension if an entry- 
man submits proof that he must apply for an extension and 
pay interest at 5 per cent in advance, the same as required if 
entrymen want an extension and do not offer proof. Since the 
bill was objected to when it was considered upon the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar upon the 22d of February, I sent it to the 
Secretary of the Interior, calling attention to the debate when 
the objection was made, and requested an expression of his 
views as to the amendment. I have received a letter in which 
he says he does not think it ought to be enacted. Of course I 
do not agree with his opinion and believe, in view of the fact 
that unless there is some provision of this kind enacted, that 
the settlers will not only abandon the lands but the Indian will 
lose the sale at the price that will have to be paid in order to 
acquire title under the terms of the law under which the entries 
were made, and I have two purposes in view in trying to secure 
this legislation. The first, to enable the settler to acquire title 
to his land and save what he has already paid, and also to give 
the Indian the benefit of a higher price than will be received if 
the lands are abandoned and have to be later reappraised and 
disposed of to other settlers. As I stated when the bill was up 
before, the law provides that the proceeds from the sale of these 
lands be placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians and 
draw 3 per cent per annum, while by the terms of this bill the 
deferred payments will bear 5 per cent interest, which must be 
paid in advance, and there is an advantage to the Indian to have 
the bill enacted into law. For the information of the House I 
will submit the letter of the Acting Secretary of the Interior in 
which he comments upon the proposed amendment and states 
that in his opinion it ought not to be enacted: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington; March 8, 1912. 


Hon. CHARES H. BURKE, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the 23d instant, esting an 
ones — opinion with reference to S. 3475 and suggested — 
ment thereto. 

The bill proposes to t an extension of time for payments on lands 
within the Cheyenne River and Standing Rock 3 in North 
and South Dakota, and the proposed amendment thereto to allow com- 
mutation proof to submitted on entries therein, patent to be withheld 
until full and final payment of the porn price is made. 

The act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat., 460), authorizing the disposition 
of these lands, provides for the classification and appraisement thereof 
and their subsequent disposition under the homestead and town-site 
laws of the United States, the appraised price of the lands to be paid 
in six equal annual Installments. Section 4 of the act further provides 
that homestead entries made might be commuted under section 2301, 
Revised Statutes, upon payment of the entire appraised price, which 
amount under the law is required to be deposited to the credit of the In- 
dians. The provision of commutation imposes no additional price as a 
5 or commutation, nor does the p am t to 8. 

475. Therefore, if S. 3475 as amended be enacted into law, entrymen 
will be relieved of the necessity of residence upon, cultivation, and im- 

rovement of their lands after the expiration of 14 months of such resi- 
. — improvement, and cultivation without payment of the appraised 

rice prior to commutation and without payment of any additional sum 
fo the United States for the commutation privilege. 

This ef ae in view of the drought and other climatical and 
a nage culties with which settlers bave req to contend, 

‘favors the modification of the act of May 29, 1908, supra, so as to 
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extend the time within which yment of the several installments of 


the appraised price may be had. It does not, however, favor the pro- 
posed amendment, which would relieve entrymen from further residence 
upon, cultivation, and improvement of the land after they have made 
commutation proof of 14 months’ residence, improvement, and cultiva- 
tion. This provision would relieve the en en from conditions im- 
by the original act without benefit to the Indians or to the United 
tates while defeating in whole or in part the primary — of the 
homestead law, which is to secure the making of permanent homes on 
the Boies domain and the resultant cultivation and improvement of the 
land. The department, therefore, is of the opinion that the proponen 
addition to the bill, lines 13 to 20, inclusive, should not be made. 
Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Acting Sceretary. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. $ 

The SPEAKER. The committee amendments come first. 
The Clerk will report the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


5 Tage 2, line 1, after the word “due,” strike out “and” and insert 
a suc . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “ payment,” strike out the words “is 
due” and insert “becomes due by the terms of the act under which 
the entry was made.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “ lands,” add: 

“And provided further, That any entryman who has resided u 
cultivated the land embraced in his entry for the period of 
quired by law in order to make commutation proof, may make re 
and if the same is approved further residence and cultivation will no 
be required, but patent shall be withheld until full and final paymen 
of the purchase price is made in accordance with the provisions hereof.” 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Now I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk's desk as an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. y 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa line 19, after the word “ ui: ” insert the following : 

Epee iia That any and all 3 5 5 be made when Aua. Gales 
the entryman applies for an extension and pays interest at 5 per cent 
per annum in advance upon the amount due, as herein provided.“ 

Aiso, strike out the word “but” and insert the word “and.” 

Mr. MANN. There are two words “ required” in the amend- 
ment. After which one does the amendment to the amendment 
come in? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. On page 2, line 18. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, a motion to 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


INDIAN ALLOTMENTS DISPOSED OF BY WILL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 1332) regulating Indian allotments disposed 
of by will. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the approval of any will executed in 
accordance with section 2 of an act entitled “An act to provide for 
determining the heirs of deceased Indians, for the disposition and sale 
of allotments of deceased Indians, for the leasing of allotments, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910, and the death of the 
testator, the allotment of the decedent shall continue to be subject to 
the restrictions contained in the trust patent: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may, in his discretion, remove the restrictions 
and cause patent in fee to be issued to the person or persons to whom 
the land is devised. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I suggest that the proposed 
amendment be read. 

The SPEAKER. The first thing to find out is whether unani- 
mous consent is given for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
have the substitute read. 8 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That section 2 of an act entitled ‘An act to provide for determining 
the heirs of deceased Indians, for the disposition and sale of allotments 
of deceased Indians, for the leasing of allotments, and for other pur- 

8. approved June 25, 1910, be amended to read as follows: 

“+ SEC, 2. That any persons of the age of 21 years having any right, 
title, or Interest in any allotment or individual Indian moneys or ethos 
property held in trust by the United States shall haye the right prior 


and 
me re- 


recon- 


to the expiration of the trust or restrictive period, and before the issu- 


ance of a fee simple patent or the removal of restrictions, to dispose of 
such property by will, in accordance with regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, however, That no will so 
executed shall valid or have any force or effect unless and un- 
til it shall have been approved by the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may approve or 
disapprove the will either before or after the death of the testator, and 
in case where a will has been spproyes and it is subsequently discov- 
ered that there has been fraud connection with the execution or 
procurement of the will the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized within one year after the death of the testator to cancel the 
approval of the will, and the property of the testator shall thereupon 
descend or be distributed in accordance with the laws of the State 
ovided further, That the approval 


wherein the property is located: Pr 
of the will and the death of the testator shall not operate to terminate 
e Interior may, in 


the trust or restrictive period, but the Secretary of 
his discretion, cause the lands to be sold and the money derived there- 
from, or so much thereof as may be necessary, used for the benefit of 
the heir or heirs entitled thereto, remove the restrictions, or cause 
8 in fee to be issued to the devisee or devisees, and pay the moneys 
o the legatee or legatees either in whole or in par from time to time 
as he cpr deem advisable, or use it for their efit: Provided also 
That sections 1 and 2 of this act shall not apply to the Five Civilized 
Tribes or the Osage Indians.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I ask unanimous consent that 
we pii may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill and the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The bill has just been read. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that this reading be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the additional reading of this bill be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment has just been read, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the reading of the substitute be dispensed with. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with Senate bill 3475, which we disposed of a little while ago, 
I ask leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp? Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DIVISION OF LANDS AND FUNDS OF OSAGE NATION OF INDIANS IN 
OKLAHOMA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bili (S. 2) supplementary to and amendatory of the 
act entitled “An act for the division of the lands and funds 
of the Osage Nation of Indians in Oklahoma,’ approyed June 28, 
1906, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk began to read the bill. s 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the bill which the Clerk is now 
reading is somewhat lengthy and has a number of controverted 
matters in it which ought to be consiđered, I think, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I think I shall have to object. I am 
perfectly willing to reserye my objection if the gentleman from 
Texas wishes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, through a subcommittee, has thoroughly investi- 
gated this bill. It has been gone over very carefully by the de- 
partment. The affairs of this tribe of Indians are in a mixed 
condition. This legislation is necessary, and the sooner we get 
it through the sooner we will untangle the tangled skein and 
relieve these Indians. 

Mr. MANN. I notice at one place in the bill it says that 
“the lands shall be paid over to the heirs.” Now, there are 
yarious other provisions of a similar nature.in the bill that, of 
course, ought to be corrected. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is an easy matter to amend 
those things in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how you can pay land over to heirs, 
The gentleman’s committee is going to be called very soon. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I hope so. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois object? 

Mr. MANN. I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and the 
bill is stricken from the calendar. 
EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN COAL LANDS, CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW 

NATION. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3686) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to permit the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and the East- 


ern Coal & Mining Co. to exchange certain lands embraced: 


within their existing coal leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nation for other lands within said nation. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. AKIN of New York. I object. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I think if the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Axın] will investigate this bill 
closely he will see that there is nothing wrong about it, and 
that it should become a law. It only permits the coal company 
to exchange a lot of 360 acres of land, on which they have spent 
a large sum of money in boring and prospecting to ascertain if 
there was merchantable coal to be found under it, and finding 
no coal under it they want to exchange it for land that has coal 
under it; and this bill permits this coal company to surrender 
their lease and lease 360 acres elsewhere in lieu of the 360 acres 
surrendered. The Indians get a royalty of 8 cents per ton 
from the coal; and the gentleman, by preventing the passage of 
this bill, will be compelling this company to suspend operations 
and throw their miners out of employment and prevent the 
Indians from getting their royalty on this coal land; and they 
now have large slopes and shafts that will fill with water, 
and as the lands that they desire to lease adjoin their works 
the water in the slopes and shafts will percolate through the 
coal. The gentleman from New York, by his objection, will 
be injuring the Indians and injuring the company, and the pas- 
sage of this bill is a matter óf pressing necessity. The bill has 
heretofore passed this House and the Senate and is urgently 
recommended by the department and is asked for by the Indians 
themselves, and I can not conceive any valid objection to its 
passage. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that the bill passed in the last Congress. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It passed both Houses in the last 
Congress without objection, but did not get to the President in 
time to be signed. à 

Mr. AKIN of New York. I have not had time to examine into 
the bill fully. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. But the bill has been examined 
thoroughly by the committees of both the Senate and House 
and unanimously recommended by both. 

Mr. AKIN of New York. I will reserve my right to object, 
if the gentleman wishes. It looks to me as if the company had 
got a lemon in the first place, and now they are going to let 
loose the lemon. I have not looked into the bill, but the gentle- 
man can get it up again in a couple of weeks. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I there is no question about 
the urgent necessity for the passage of this bill, and it is one 
that has passed both the Senate and the House at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, but it passed too late in the session to become 
a law. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. AKIN of New York. No, sir; I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects, and 
the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 20111, the fortifica- 
tion appropriation bili, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman ought to wait until we 
are through with Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am necessarily engaged in the hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations, and this will only 
take a minute. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the fortification 
appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. ' 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Rauch, and Mr. Goon. : 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the next bill, H. R. 14667. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw the next bill, H. R. 14667> Is there objec- 
tion? x 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, let 
us have an understanding as to what this does. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, that would leave 
it on the calendar for next unanimous-consent day. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object, although I do not desire 
anyone to refer to it as a precedent if I do object hereafter, 
because I do not believe in it as a matter of general practice. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair quite agrees with the gentleman 
from Illinois. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 


EXTENDING TIME OF PAYMENTS, HOMESTEADERS COEUR D'ALENE 
INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18661) to provide for an extension of time 
of payment of all unpaid payments due from homesteaders on 
the Coeur d'Alene Indian Reservation, as provided for under 
an act of Congress approved June 21, 1906. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time within which all unpaid payments 
which have heretofore, or may hereafter, become due and payable 
under the provisions of the act opani the Coeur d'Alene Indian Reser- 
vation to settlement, approvel June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. at Large, p- 
336), except the cash payment required at time of entry, be, an the 
same is hereby, postponed and extended for two years from the date on 
which such 5 are now by law required to be made: Provided, 
That any payment not made within the time required by the act above 
stated, a extended by the provisions of this act, shall draw interest 


at 5 per cent annum, and the interest, when paid, shall be credited 
to 9 the sale of the land, as — — in said act: Pro- 


vided further, That said extension shall be subject to a full compliance 


by the entrymen with all requirements of the homestead laws as to 
residence and improvements. 
With the following amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That any person who has heretofore made a homestead entry for 
land which was formerly a part of the Coeur d'Alene Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of I o, authorized by the act approved June 21, 
1906, may apply to the register and receiver of the d office in the 
district or districts in which the land is located for an extension of 
time within which to make payment of any amount that is about to 
become due, and upon the payment of interest for one year in advance, 


at 5 per cent per annum upon the amount due, such payment will be 


extended for a period of one year, and any 2 renin so extended may 
annually th er be extended for a period of one year in the same 
manner: Provided, That the last payment and all other payments must 
be made within a period not ex: one year after the last payment 
becomes due by the terms of the act under which the entry was made; 
that all moneys paa for interest as herein provided shall be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians as a part of the proceeds 
cee for the lands. 


ma pre payment at or before 


payments theretofore made shall be forfeited. 
“Sec. 3. That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid adverse 
claim initiated prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know the necessity for the extension of the 
time of payments on these particular lands. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the language of the bill is prac- 
tically identical with the language of the bill that we have just 
passed affecting certain lands in the State of South Dakota, 
and with respect to these particular lands I would say that the 
law is as severe touching one who may not make his payment 
when it becomes due as it could well be, because the failure to 
make a payment causes him to forfeit his land absolutely. The 
necessity for the passage of this act arises from the fact that 
the amount to be paid by the settlers for each quarter section 
is from about $800 to $1,100 and more, to be made in five equal 
annual payments, and it is pressing the homesteader to the 
limit to comply with the ordinary provisions of the homestead 
law with respect to improvements, with respect to cultivation, 
and with respect to maintaining even the comforts of life within 
the family, not taking into account the necessity for meeting 
these payments, 

Mr. MONDELL. What are the annual payments? 

Mr. FRENCH. As I say, the annual payments will be ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the entire amount for each quarter sec- 
tion—that is, one-fifth of from $800 to $1,100 or $1,200. 

Mr. MONDELL. But this is a good country and they have 
been raising good crops. 
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Mr. FRENCH. It is a good country, but the Indians have 
the best lands, The lands of the settlers are not so good and 
many settlers are having a hard time to meet their payments 
because of the rough character of the land and the necessity for 
clearing it before cultivation. It is true the land in question 
is in the rainfall belt, but it is difficult and expensive to clear 
away trees or brush and bring the land under the plow in such 
area as will make it raise sufficient crops to meet the payments 
necessary and carry out the other requirements of the law. 

Mr. MONDELL. How long extension does this provide for? 

Mr. FRENCH. For a year’s extension beyond the date of 
final payment. I asked for two years, but the committee cut 
it to one, in view of the great opposition. Last year a thou- 
sand acres of land were forfeited because settlers were not 
able to meet their payments. This year there are many others 
who will lose their lands and their former payments or be 
3 embarrassed unless this extension be granted to 

em. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman knows we have 
many reclamation projects where it is very, very difficult for 
the settlers to meet their payments. Eventually these pay- 
ments must be met. There ought to be some very good reason, 
indeed, if we are to continue from year to year, indefinitely, 
extensions of these payments. In the State of South Dakota 
it has been so dry that the grass has not grown, much less the 
crops. Of course, it is impossible for men under those condi- 
tions to meet payments, but this land is in a beautiful, well- 
watered territory—none finer in the Northwest than those lands 
of the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The law requires the entire payment to be 
made in five years? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; and the failure to meet even one pay- 
ment forfeits the entry, and former payments can not be re- 
covered. f 

Mr. NORRIS. And in addition to that they have to make 
the necessary improvements on the land? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; and the best land was allotted to the 
Indians. These are the poorer, rougher lands. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is this the only extension asked for? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that this is a harsh require- 
ment in the law when taken into consideration with the im- 
provements they have to make under the homestead law. 

Mr. FRENCH. They have already made a couple of pay- 
ments. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me the time asked is very short. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. All of the interest and the full 
amount of the principal must be paid within 12 months of the 
time the amount falls due. 

Mr. MONDELL. It must be unless we extend the time again. 

Mr. MANN. Whose fault was it that the time was made so 
short? 

Mr. NORRIS. It was not the settlers’ fault. 

Mr. FRENCH. As has been suggested, it was not the fault of 
the settlers, and the bill was made into final shape after it had 
been in committees of House and Senate and after it had been 
in conference between the committee of the House and the com- 
mittee of the Senate, and the present law represents the result 
of the best judgment of the Congress at that time. 

Mr. MANN. It represents the result of the best judgment of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, the gentleman means. Are 
not all people entitled to know in advance the terms upon which 
they can acquire this land? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, undoubtedly, and they did know, and 
these people were willing to take the chance. 

Mr. MANN. These people took the lands, and other people 
who knew the terms and thought they could not comply with 
them did not take the land? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And these people, haying taken this land, which 
is valuable, they want to have their time extended. The gen- 
tleman, of course, is familiar with the fact that the department 
has reported against the passage of the bill; that the local land 
officer said it ought not to pass; and that there is no occasion 
for its passage. What excuse does the gentleman offer for the 
passage of this bill any more than the passage of any other bill 
which will say that one need not pay for the land? 

Mr. FRENCH. I have seen no report from the department 
that is adverse. On the other hand, the department advises that 
it does not know of any reason for its passage, but that is the 
extent to which the department has gone in the matter of an 
adverse report. 

Mr. MANN. That depends on how you construe the language. 
The department says: 


On February 7, 1912, the receiver of the United States land office at 
Cœur d'Alene informed ths Coa missioner of the General Land Office that 


he knew of no unusual conditions which would justify the passage of 
nus bai Ana aR the absence of such conditions I can not recommend 
enactmen 


I would call that an adverse report. The gentleman may con- 
strue it differently. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I would repeat what I have 
already said, that the department simply was not advised of 
any reasons why the bill should pass. I know, however, that 
the settlers are facing the payment that is due in less than six 
weeks—on the 1st of May—and that the failure to pass this bill 
will result in tremendous hardship being worked upon many set- 
tlers, and several of them will undoubtedly lose their lands, for- 
feiting the payments they have already made, unless we do give 
them this relief. They are going to pay interest on the deferred 
payments in any event. Here is a case in which the Indians 
will be benefited as well as the settlers. Upon the moneys that 
may be deposited in the Treasury of the United States the In- 
dians will receive 3 per cent interest. In this bill we provide 
that any deferred payments shall net the Indians 5 per cent, 
and that the interest shall be paid in advance. The security is 
ample, because it is much better than before the first payment 
was made, and, in addition to that, the second payment has 
been met, and improvements are continually being made upon 
the land. 

Mr. Speaker, in further reply, in a general way, to the oppo- 
sition to this bill, I want to say that the law providing for the 
opening up of the Coeur d’Alene lands for settlement gave the 
same opportunity for the citizens of every State of this Union 
as was given to the people of the State of Idaho, and most of 
the people who made homestead entry as a result of being fortu- 
nate enough to draw a lucky number came not from my own 
State but from the other States of our country. 

It is true that they should have been familiar in a general 
way with the provisions of the law before selecting their land, 
and I have no doubt they were, but they could not foresee the 
many items of expense for clearing land, building houses and 
fences and barns, maintaining a family, and providing for 
bringing the homestead into such shape as would make it able 
to produce a sufficient amount of revenue to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of life, together with all the improvements to be 
made, and, in addition thereto, meet the annual payments re- 
quired under the terms of the bill. 

I wish there were a provision in the present law to the 
effect that the Secretary of the Interior could grant an exten- 
sion of time in all cases where necessary, and I hope that a 
majority of the settlers upon the Coeur d’Alene Reservation 
will not need to avail themselves of the privilege of the pending 
measure. 

Many of these settlers were poor men, and in view of the 
fact that the law under which they entered these lands makes 
no provision for an extension of time if a single payment shall 
not be met, I submit to this House that it is due these settlers 
that an extension of time*be granted. 

The Government will not lose. The Indians will not lose. 
On the other hand, they will gain 2 per cent on deferred pay- 
ments annually over the amount that is paid on Indian funds 
held in the Treasury of the United States; and, in addition to 
this, the poor settler, wherever he may be located upon the 
Coeur d'Alene Reservation, will be able to save his home, con- 
tinue his improvements, and take on new courage as he looks 
into future years. It is for these people that I plead. 

I take it for granted that other members of Congress who 
have pressed special legislation for the relief of settlers simi- 
larly located knew the conditions of the settlers concerned, and 
I want to assure this House that it is the severe conditions 
which confront many of the settlers on the Coeur d’Alene Res- 
ervation that make me urge the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object at this time to 
the consideration of this bill, but I think I shall hereafter 
when such bills come up, not because I have any objection 
whatever to the extension of the time in which the settlers may 
meet their payments, but because I think that everybody in the 
United States is entitled to know in advance, on equal terms, 
with reference to obtaining the public lands. We pass a law 
here that comes out of one of the committees and provide that 
Indian or other lands can be sold on certain terms, usually 
Indian lands, and then people out West usually take up the 
lands. The people of my town, many of them, would like to 
go out there if they considered the payments were not onerous, 
but they do not go because they think the law is passed in good 
faith and will be enforced. And then when the time comes to 
make payment representatives from out there come and say the 
people are poor and can not pay and get the time extended. 
It is not fair to the people who think they can not make the en- 
tries because they think they can not make the payments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to the pas- 
sage of this bill, but I do want to make a suggestion in regard 
to it. There ought to be no question about the extension of 
time of payment, particularly when the entryman pays interest 
on the deferred payment, where there are conditions, climatic 
or otherwise, which clearly make it impossible or difficult for 
the entrymen to make their payments. But because the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs reports a bill where conditions are 
clearly such as to justify the deferring of payment, it does not 
follow that every gentleman who has an Indian reservation in 
his State shall feel called upon to have an extension of time 
granted to the people on the reservation in his State. I make 
these remarks somewhat for the protection of gentlemen who 
come from regions where there are people paying for lands on 
Indian reservations. Every time gentlemen allow an extension 
of payment, where such extension is not made necessary by 
some unusual conditions, they are simply laying up trouble for 
themselves. Does the gentleman imagine he will not have the 
same demand the next year in this beautiful Coeur d’Alene coun- 
try for an extension that he has this year? Ifa provision were 
brought in here under which the Secretary would have discre- 
tion to save deserving people who were found in a condition 
where it was impossible for them to make payment and there 
was danger of their losing their land, that is one proposition 
that would not be objected to; but the gentleman knows the 
storekeeper, the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker 
of Coeur d'Alene and the adjacent country are anxious to retain 
all of the loose change that there is in that country, in that 
vicinity, and do not want any of it sent to Washington, and 
they will delay the sending as long as they can, and that will 
make trouble for the gentleman from Idaho—— 

Mr. MANN. And the rest of us, because we will have a dozen 
of these bills—20 or more—within the next year. 

Mr. MONDELL. I simply make these observations because 
we have these problems to face, those of us who live in the 
West, as does all the House, and I think the committee should 
be very careful that when an extension of payment is allowed 
that there are clearly conditions that make it necessary, and 
that where such conditions do not exist but there are well- 
meaning people, people who are making an honest effort—a few 
exceptions here and there—who can not make their payments, 
then some proyision might be made with respect to extending 
their time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman aware that 
some of these settlers have lost their lands, lost the improve- 
ments and everything, lost their homes? 

Mr. MONDELL. I should regret that very much, but the gen- 
tleman also knows this, that wherever you go on a reclamation 
project or Indian reservation there will be some people taking 
a chance who do not make good. Now, that is unfortunate; 
the gentleman understands human nature just as well as I do. 
I am sorry that any of these people lost their lands and I will 
be glad to join in an effort to restore them to them, but I think 
it is very important that we should know when we make gen- 
eral extensions that they are necessary under conditions there 
existing. There is no question in the Dakota case. Everybody 
who knows anything about conditions knows that those meh, 
unless they had accumulations, could not possibly make their 
payments under the conditions there existing, and I assume 
times are hard in the Coeur d’Alene, but it is a country highly 
cultivated and of well-watered rich lands, and unless the people 
who went there are particularly hard up I am inclined to think 
there are a few dollars lying around in the Coeur d’Alene 
country that could be used to make these payments, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to consider this bill in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
FRENCH] if he will yield to me for a minute or two. 

Mr. FRENCH. I will ask that the reading of the bill be 
dispensed with inasmuch as the bill and amendments have 
already been read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not yet put the other ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Now, the gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous consent to 
dispense with the rending of the bill and the substitute. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

a NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Idaho 
yield? . e 
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Mr. FRENCH. I will yield. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Idaho can not yield. 

The SPEAKER. Any gentleman is entitled to the floor, who 
can get it, for fiye minutes. 

a NORRIS. Are we reading the bill under the five-minute 
rule 

Mr. FRENCH. That has been dispensed with. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we are not reading the bill under the five- 
minute rule, I do not understand we are entitled to that. 

The SPEAKER. When the bill is considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole there is no general debate, and 
it is read under the five-minute rule for amendment. The gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] asks to dispense with the 
usual proceeding of reading the whole bill at first. 

The Clerk will now read it for amendment, and, if no other 
gentleman secures the floor first, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] as soon as the Clerk 
reads to a place in the bill where the gentleman can demand 
recognition. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That any person who has heretofore made a homestead entry for 
land which was formerly a part of the Coeur d'Alene Indian Reserva- 
tion. in the State of Idaho, authorized by the act approved June 21, 
1606, may apply to the register and receiver of the land office in the 
district or districts in which the land is located for an extension of 
time within which to make payment of any amount that is about to 
become due, and upon the payment of interest for one year in advance, 
at 5 per cent per annum upon the amount due, such payment will be 
extended for a period of one year, and any payment so extended may 
annually thereafter be extended for a period of one year in the same 
manner: Provided, That the last payment and all other payments must 
be made within a period not exceeding one year after the last payment 
becomes due by the terms of the act under which the entry was made; 
that all moneys paid for interest as herein provided shall be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians as a part of the proceeds 
received for the lands. 

“Sec, 2. That failure to make any payment that may be due, unless 
the same be extended, or to make any extended payment at or before 
the time to which such payment has been extended as herein provided, 


-| will forfeit the entry and the same shall be canceled, and any and all 


payments theretofore made shall be forfeited. 
“Sec. 8. That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid 
adyerse claim initiated prior to the passage of this act.” 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. It seems to me that while there is a great deal in what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said in regard to 
these extensions that come up more or less frequently, after all 
the greatest mistake is made in the beginning by Congress in 
not giving a sufficient time and fixing a time sufficiently far 
distant so that a man in ordinary circumstances can go on to 
the land and be able to meet the payments which are provided 
by law. I believe the fault is with us. We have here a pro- 
vision of the law where we have provided that the land shall 
be paid for in five years. We also recognize the fact that the 
man who buys it and goes onto a piece of raw land, must 
build himself a house, he must build barns, and he must subdue 
this wild land. And, as the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
FRENCH] says, in this particular case he has to clear a good 
deal of it. : 

Yet we have, under the terms of the law, demanded that he 
shall do all of this and meet all the payments, complete, within 
five years from the beginning. There is not one case out of a 
hundred where a man goes onto a farm which he buys, espe- 
cially where there is nothing on the land—no house, no barn, 
no home, no cultivation—where he is able to pay for it in five 
years. Asa matter of fact, nobody loses anything if this exten- 
sion is made, 

The Indians who get the money get a larger per cent of inter- 
est than they would if the man paid promptly. The provision 
is made for the payment of 5 per cent interest. There is no 
danger of loss, because one payment is already made, the im- 
provements haye been made on these lands, and the security is 
a great deal more valuable now than it was in the beginning. 
So the fault, in my judgment, if there is one—and I am inclined 
to think there is—in all these cases is with Congress and not 
with the settler. We have passed these laws, ostensibly at 
least, for the poor man. The man who is not poor does not 
care to go into this kind of a new country and take up these 
lands. It is an invitation that Congress sends all over the 
country to the men who are poor and who want to go into this 
country and build for themselyes homes. And we have sur- 
rounded them with such exactions that it is almost impossible 
for poor men to do this. So that while it may indirectly not 
be fair to the man who did not take the risk we would be in 
rather an embarrassing position with the Indians if nobody 
had taken the risk and had gone there and purchased these 
lands. It seems to me instead of shutting down entirely we 
ought to let this be a lesson to us, so that in the future we will 


be more lenient in the extension of time for the honest home- 
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steader who is honestly trying to redeem that country and make 


a home for himself. 

Something has been said about the reclamation project. Mr. 
Speaker, everybody now concedes it was one of the best things 
‘that was ever devised for the country, and particularly for the 
West, and yet there are hardships right along this line, where 
we provided that the man who takes the land under the recla- 
mation project has to pay too much too soon. It precludes the 
poor man from going in and redeeming the land. 

We require him to pay one-tenth of it within a year, before it 
is possible for him to raise anything on the land. We fail to 
recognize that it is raw land. There are no improvements there. 
A man must have a sufficient amount of money when he takes 
one of these projects to live for a year or two, at least, without 
any.return. So that the only kind of people who are able to 
go into these kinds of projects are those who are so well fixed 
that they do not care to go into them. It is the poor man who 
would be glad to go in if you would make the inducement such 
that it would be possible for him to make a living while he 
was redeeming this wild country and making it into such a one 
us we expect and demand in the law that he shall make it. 
Particularly in this case, as presented by the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frencu], it seems to me an instance where we can 
well afford to correct the error that we failed to correct when 
we framed the original law, and that means no loss to anybody, 
and no loss in equity to the Indians, who would get the money. 
The Indian would get a larger rate, and more of it, and it only 
extends it one year. It seems to me that the bill is very fair 
and the request is very reasonable, and that it ought not to 
excite any opposition whatever. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be 
heard on the amendment. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MonDvELL] criticizes the Committee on Indian Affairs for having 
reported this bill. That same committee, at the meeting before 
the one when this bill was reported, reported a bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoxbzLL I. with relation 
to settlers upon the Shoshone or Wind River Reservation in 
Wyoming. 

That bill passed the House by unanimous consent to-day. 
Under the terms of the law by which the settlers upon that 
reservation in Wyoming went upon the lands they were re- 
quired to pay 50 cents an acre when they made their entries 
and the balance in equal annual payments, I think, during a 
period of four or five years. They may commute if they have 
resided upon their land for a period of 14 months. The bill 
which passed the House to-day, which was reported by this 
committee, provided that those settlers, if they showed a resi- 
dence of not less than eight months, might commute and acquire 
title by paying the balance due for their lands. 

Now, I say, Mr. Speaker, that that bill was proper. It was 
right to enact it. It is true that in that case it was shown that 
great drought prevailed, and that probably it would be impos- 
sible for all of those settlers to acquire title to their lands if 
they were required to observe strictly the law under which their 
entries had been made. i 

In the case of this bill the Committee on Indian Affairs, after 
a full consideration of the measure, believed that unless we did 
enact some remedial legislation many of the settlers would be 
unable to acquire title to the land or comply with the law and 
thereby lose their only home; and therefore we unanimously re- 
ported this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with what the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonpELL] has said, that this legislation ought not to be 
passed unless there is a condition of affairs by which a great 
hardship will be imposed upon the settlers, unless they are 
granted relief. In this case, under existing law, these payments 
are to be, made in one or two or three or four or fiye years, as 
I remember. The payments do not draw any interest whatever 
if they are paid as they become due; when paid the money is 
placed in the Treasury and draws interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum. Under the terms of this bill, if the settler is 
unable to meet his payments, he must make an application for 
an extension and pay interest at 5 per cent in advance. 

Now, there is no injustice done by this proposition to the In- 
dians. On the contrary, it operates to his benefit. And, further- 
more, I may say that many of these settlers could undoubtedly 
acquire title to their lands and make payments by going to the 
money lenders and paying a high rate of interest and mortgag- 
ing their lands. ‘This proposition simply enables the settler to 
borrow the money of the Indian and pay him 5 per cent interest 
in advance instead of the Indian getting only 3 per cent if it 
-goes into the Treasury; and therefore I say that from every 
standpoint the action of the committee is not only justified, but 
there is no occasion for criticism of the committee in having re- 
ported this bill. [Applause.] 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to say any- 
thing more about this bill, but the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Burke] has referred as a matter of comparison to a bill 
which I introduced and which was passed by the House to-day. 

That bill was entirely dissimilar in all its provisions from 
this. The only thing that bill did was to provide that the 
homestead entryman, instead of being compelled to show that 
he had remained upon his homestead 14 months, would be com- 
pelled to show that he had remained upon his homestead eight 
months continuously; and the fact is that three-quarters of 
the homesteaders affected by that bill have been on their home- 
steads not only eight months, but a good portion of the time for 
the last four years. But the department held that if a man 
were on his homestead all summer and left for two or three 
months during the winter and came back and spent the next 
summer on his homestead and was away again two or three 
months during the winter following, there was a break in the 
continuity of his settlement, and he could not prove up. 

Some of these men have actually lived upon their lands from 
two and one-half to three years, if the time could all be added 
together, and we did not relieve them from the payment of a 
penny. 

Now, I have no objection to this legislation if it is necessary. 
I would be the last man in the House to object to granting re- 
lief to homestead settlers who need relief. I will not say that 
these men do not need relief. I will only say that, in my judg- 
ment, it has not been proven that they do. I say it is important 
in the future that in passing upon cases of this kind it should be 
very clearly shown that the relief asked for is necessary, be- 
cause you can depend upon it that relief will be asked for, 
whether it is necessary or not, and it is important for the com- 
mittee to examine into these matters and decide whether their 
relief is absolutely necessary. I shall take it for granted in this 
ease that it is. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I agree with practically everything, 
if not everything, that was said on this subject by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. My objection to bills of 
this character which come before the House is the objection 
to special privilege. 

We hear a great deal said in the country about legislation in 
fayor of special privilege. That is precisely what this bill is, 
and that was precisely what the bill was that was reported 
from the committee and introduced by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL], who has criticized this bill. He has 
made a very valuable criticism against this bill, and a similar, 
though not exactly the same, criticism could have been made 
and ought to have been made against his bill. Special privilege 
is granted to people to go upon this land under certain terms 
offered by the Government, when other people are deterred from 
going on the land because they think they can not comply with 
those terms. 

A few weeks ago we had a bill up for consideration here in 
reference to the disposition of Indian lands in Oklahoma, and I 
got inserted in the bill a provision giving to the Secretary of 
the Interior discretion in reference to the time of extending 
payment. I would like to inquire if any gentleman in the 
House knows what has become of that bill and that proposition? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
answer the gentleman's inquiry, that the question of making 
this extension discretionary with a department of the Govern- 
ment was considered quite carefully by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. It was thought that practically all of these peo- 
ple—I am speaking generally now—that asked for these ex- 
tension acts would be seeking relief, and that to make it dis- 
cretionary with a department of the Government would necessi- 
tate the entryman making an application. In most instances he 
would be required to employ an attorney, and he would thereby 
be put to an expense, and it was thought that it would be much 
better, if we were going to grant an extension, to give the ex- 
tension to everybody, so that they could all have it if they de- 
sired, and without any particular’ effort on their part except to 
comply with the condition imposed. 

Mr. MANN. I do not agree with the gentleman at all, but 
what became of that bill with that provision in it? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I did not hear the gentle- 
man’s particular reference. 

Mr. MANN. We inserted that provision in the general bill 
that was passed here recently in reference to the disposition 
of certain Indian lands in Oklahoma. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Providing for discretionary 
power? 

Mr. MANN. The surface-land bill. 

Paras BURKE of South Dakota. That he might grant exten- 
ons 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not recall it. 

: Mr. MANN. What has become of the bill? Is it still pend- 
ng? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think the billisa law. If 
it is the bill for the sale of the segregated lands in Oklahoma, 
it was a Senate bill, and the Senate concurred in the House 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I am glad if it is a law. Now, we are talking 
here every day about special privileges, yet we bring up here a 
bill for the benefit of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] far more extensive in its terms than was recommended 
by the Interior Department; a bill authorizing the granting of 
patents to those people, I believe, without even cultivating a 
single acre of the land. Next, we come up and propose to ex- 
tend the time for payment for land, where most of the people 
ought to be able to pay for the land, on the theory that you can 
sell land and have everybody comply with the terms of sale. 
That never has been done and never will be done. God did not 
make men that way any more than he made all apples the same 
size, the same color, and the same taste. 

The SPEAKER. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] withdraws his pro 
forma amendment, and the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee substitute for the bill. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I desire here to insert as a part 
of my remarks the bill as amended, so that the settlers upon the 
reservation may understand the provisions of the same. 

The bill as amended reads as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 18661) to provide for an extension of time of payment 
of all unpaid payments due from homesteaders on the Coeur d’Alene 
Indian Reservation, as provided for under an act of Congress ap- 
proyed June 21, 1906. 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who has heretofore made a home- 
stead entry for land which was formerly a part of the Coeur d'Alene 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Idaho, authorized by the act ap- 

roved June 21, 1906, may apply to the register and receiver of the 

nd office in the district or districts in which the land is located for 
an extension of time within which to make payment of any amount 
that is about to become due, and upon the payment of interest for one 
year in advance, at 5 2 cent per annum upon the amount due, such 
payment will be extended for a period of one year, and any ayment 
so extended may annually thereafter be extended for a per of one 
year in the same manner: Provided, That the last payment and all 
other payments must be made within a period not exceeding one year 
after the last payment becomes due by the terms of the act under which 
the entry was made; that all moneys paid for interest as herein pro- 
vided shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians as 

a part of the proceeds received for the lands. 

ec. 2. That failure to make any payment that may be due, unless 
the same be extended, or to make Wg APAA payment at or before 
the time to which such payment has n extended as herein provided 
will forfeit the entry and the same shall be canceled, and any and all 
payer theretofore made shall be forfeited. 

EC. 3. That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid adverse 
claim initiated prior to the passage of this act. 


RETURN OF BILLS TO THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the Senate: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 19, 1912. 


Resolved, That the Secret: be directed to request the House of Rep- 
resentatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 3716) for the erection 
of a public building at St. George, Utah. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the request will be 
complied with. 

There was no objection. 


Also the following: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 18, 1912. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Rep- 
resentatives to return to the Senate the bills (S. 317) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Sundance, in the State of Wyoming, and (S. 318) to provide for the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Neweastle, Wyo., and (S. 4493) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Thermopolis, in the 
State of Wyoming. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, this request will be 
complied with. 

There was no objection. 

ISOLATED TRACTS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 19342) 
to amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to isolated tracts of public lands, with a Senate 
amendment thereto. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 

House concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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THE DEAD OF THE BATTLESHIP “ MAINE.” 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I present a report of that committee in re- 
sponse to the letter of the President of the United States, ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House, with reference to the cere- 
monies at the burial of the dead of the battleship Maine. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 455. 

Whereas the President of the United States has notified the 9 
of the House of . that on Saturday, the 23d day of 
March, 1912, memorial services will be held to honor the memory of 
the officers and enlisted men who went down to an mae! | death 
on the battleship Maine in the harbor of Habana on the 15th day 
of February, 1898; and 

Whereas devotion to duty and sacrifice of line on behalf of country 
appes to the best impulses of the people and inspire noble purposes 
5 lotty 3 in national life and should receive appropriate recog- 
nition; an 

Whereas the officers and enlisted men of the Maine at the post of duty 

ve rate lives as a sacrifice for the honor of their country: There- 
ore 

Resolved, That when the House adjourns on 8 the 22d day of 
March, 1912, the House do adjourn until Monday following, as an ex- 

ression of its admiration for the officers and enlisted men who lost 
heir lives on the Maine, and for the purpose of participating in the 
services to be held in their honor. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the resolution just read. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman inform the 
House whether, under the terms of the resolution, the under- 
standing is that the House is to meet on Saturday or that it is 
to adjourn on Friday until Monday? 

Mr. PADGETT. It provides that when the House adjourns 
on Friday it shall be until Monday next. 

Mr. MANN. The committee changed the resolution, 

Mr. PADGETT. We changed the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 21597) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil. War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, which I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 21597) granting*pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Jacob Gilts, late of Company E, Fourteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Simcox, late of Cémpany L, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin J. Switzer, late of Company D, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Ohio Volanteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now 8 

The name of Adam Bible, late of U. S. S. Silver Lake and Red Rover, 
United States Navy, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of James A. Dumars, late o a! ett I, One hundred and 
forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Julius W. Day, late of Company D, Eighty-third Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pdy him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John J. Spiker, late of Company E. Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Cava ry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of John W. Combs, late of Company D, Third Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Dismuke, late of Company D, First Regiment 
. Mounted Rifles, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of ast Oe B. Stoner, late of Company: B, Fifty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Samuel Tatlow, late of Companies E and B, First Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter G. Wynegar, late of Company H, One hundred ‘and 
thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 91 87 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Swalley, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Preuitt, widow of Valentine Preuitt, late of 
Company M, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John Barnett, late of Company H, Fifty-sixth Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of William H. Allanson, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John B. Welcome, alias John Gendron, late of Company 

Fifty-seventh Regiment Massachusttts Volunteer 3 pay 


m a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that is now 


receiving. 
The name of Charles H. Bassett, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment 


Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of |- 


$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Reynolds, late of Company pf Saori Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiv: 

8 te ge at AO — Poteet ie ohn A PADR, ake, of See 
. olunteer Arti „an er a pension a 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 0 

The name of Francis M. Harter, late of Companies H and A, Eighty- 
third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Michael J. Boland, late of Company B, One hundred and 
forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer taty and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

William Hazel! of Company G, Ninth Regi- 


sion at the rate of $30 is now receiving. 

name of Geo „ Blood, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate ef 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Ryland, former widow of George W. Collins, 
late of Company K, Sixth ent West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a 5 at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Seely B. McCarthy, late of Company, M, One hundred 
and second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer antry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 2 r month. 

The name of Hen Á late of Co C, One hundred and 
forty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pa him a 
0 at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of t he is now re- 
ce! 


ving. 

The name of William Pirkle, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cav: , and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lien of that he is now roning: 

The name of Thomas J. Turner, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
California Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James P. Sarver, late of Company B, Twentieth - 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now eee: 

The name of Morris Ecker, late of Company H, Ninety-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaiah Snyder, late of Company H, Two hundred and 
fourteenth Regiment lvania Volunteer Infantry, and him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he now Te- 


ceiving. 

The sume of George King, late of Company G, Two hundred and 
Fifteenth Regiment, and Company F, One hundred and fifty-third ag 
ment, Pennsyivania Volunteer ee oae pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Van Schoick, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel L. D. Hudson, late of Company B, Fifth Regi- 
ment West Vi ia Volunteer Cavalry, and Company C, Fifty-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

e name of Nathan T. . late of Company H, Seventieth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiying. 

The name of Edward E. Thorn, late of Company B, One hundred and 

rty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 pen serie in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

, late of Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment 


per month in lieu of that he now rece ving. 
lemons, late of Company 


Carolina, Potomac, and Tennessee, United States Navy, and pay him 
a ee at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Alice L. Rowley, widow of William W. Rowley, late of 
Company F, Twenty-cighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. ` 

The hame of Henry H. Weaver, late of Com K, Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis H. Galbraith, late of Company F, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of William Fleetwood, late of 8 A. Eighteenth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he Is now ass aie 

The name of James G. Warren, late of 8 entieth 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jesse Corn, late of por — E, One hundred and 
seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anna E, Botsford, widow of Ell W. Botsford, late major 
Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In , and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that is now 8 

The name of John T. Riley, late of Company E, Second Regiment, 
and Company I, Eleventh Regiment, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him —— 0881 at the rate of 830 per month in lien of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Richardson, late of Seen eg e hundred 
and twenty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer try, and pay. 


pension at the 


him 5 at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he Is now 
The name of Frederick B. Lows late of Company D, Ninth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Anderson B: 


him 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now recel 2 

The name of Samuel Smith, late of Company First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 
deere Catscga poy b aie sal ot SOD r aeai 

„ m a on a rate o mon 
in lieu of that he is pre ge Me Soh 8 

The name of William Goodin, late of C y A, First Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Perkins, late of Company F, Twenty-third 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Meu of that is now receiving. 
eae 75 Ne 5 — — . of omens, A fa 3 Ree 

no unteer Infantry, an a pension a e rate o 
$36 per OROA oroms he is ON. plia 2 

The name o onzo ngston, late of Com D, Seventy-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 2 pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Calvin B. Flick, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment 


of $30. per month in that he is now ng. 
The name of Alfred J. Skinner, late of Company I, Twenty-second 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Inf: „ and him a pension at the 


rge Claxton, late of Snare A K, One hundred and 
twenty-feurth Regiment United States Colo: olunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a at the rate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Wall, late of Company K, One hundred and 
eighty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate ef $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Cealon R son, late landsman, U. S. S. Ohio and 
Colorado, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas B. „ late of Company F, Fifth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him Si pension at the rate of 


Ba Minnesota Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 8 

The name of nder Scott, late of Company A, Seventeenth Regl- 
ment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Romeo J. Crossland, late ef Company B, Second Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Leffard, late of Company C, One hundred and 
twenty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
D, First Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
ee es at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John Donechy, late of ng oe qed D, One hundred and 
fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Long, late of Company D, Third Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas J. Brown, late of Company A, One hundred and 
thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sidney J. Crocker, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, One 
hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Seger, late of Company B, Second Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marion Harris, late of Company D, Fifty-seventh Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


is now receiving. 
pany H, Fourth Regiment, 
and Company H, One hundred and oona Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
rate of 5830 per month in lieu 


$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
B. R. Johnson, late of C ny F, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now iving. 
The name of Robert Sutor, late of Company I, First Regiment Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Ludwell Tinsman, late of Company K. Fifth R nt 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now apne en i 

The name of Charles W. Barns, late of Company K, Sixty-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Beck, late of Company G, Seventy-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensfon at the rate of 

O per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Samuel W. Porter, late of Company I, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Babcock, widow of David Babcock, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 

nfantry, and pay hera at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John A. Brimmer, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. _ 

The name of Charles A. Shaffer, late of Companies K and A, Fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Apollas W. Moffit, late of Company G, Thirty-second 

iment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Frank B. Honza, late of Company K, One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonathan F. Williamson, late of Company G, Ninth 
Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that is now eee 

The name of James H. Parks, late of Compay M, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, and hospital steward, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Maxfield, late of Company C, One hundred 
and forty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a . at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

The name of Alonzo F. Stalker, late of Company D, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer 8 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is new receiving. 

The name of Austin P. Thayer, late of Company B, One hundred and 
first. t, and Company C, Fortieth Regiment, New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emogene Marshall, widow of Joseph T. Marshall, late 
of Company B, One hundred and first ent Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Gordon, former widow of John W. Fowler, 
late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a ion at the rate of 

The name of Ellen C. I, widow of Jeremiah Basil, late of Com- 

any B, Thi Volunteer In- 


5 William Kel 1 c egim 

e name o am rnan, late of Com M, Third R ent 
Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and . 1 — a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James P. McClellan, late of Company G, Eighty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James V. Morrill, tate of Company A, Second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi W Sargent, late of Com y A, Ninth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Orville C. Gordon, late of Companies F and G, Eight- 
eenth 9 New Hampshire Volunteer ARTER and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John D. Womble, late of Company M, Fifth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Andrew J. Mullins, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
ig ee K james 81 late of C D, Seventh Regime 

e name of James Simpson, late of Company D, Seven nt 
Tenressee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Th Benjamin F. Hardy, late of Company I, Seventh Regi- 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Jerry A. Fitzgerald, late of Company G, Second Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Ley, late of Company H, Highty-second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
he name of John H. Kohr, late of compar K, One hundred and 

ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Charles A. Young, late of Company K, Seventh Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 1e 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John S. Lander, late of Company A, Twenty-second 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

he name of Jeremiah Sipe, late of N e „ One hundred and 
sixty-fifth mi es Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and Com- 
any C, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
Bim’ a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joseph N. Burch, late of Company E, Twenty-second 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob E. Israel, late of Company M, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nathan S. Parson, late of Company F, Fifty-fifth Regi- 
ment lvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 775 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of jamin A. Swasey, late of Company $, Thirty-first 
and Thirty-second Regiments Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a “fg aA i E ac a EO hah is ot inate Aaya Pe 
ceiving. 


The name of William Hopton, late of Com 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pens 
month in lien of that is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob S. Robey, Inte of Company H, First Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Leg and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Hooper, late of Company D, Eighty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, First Regi- 
ment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now ving. 

The name of Hiram L: Edwards, late of Company F, Twenty-third 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him æ pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he Is now aA A 

The name of Farmer Lathrop, late of Company G, Eighth aae, Argia 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Oakerson, late of Company A, Fortieth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer rper i and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of tħat he is now recei ng. 

The name of Levinnia Branyan, widow of James A. Branyan, late of 
Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that she Is now receiving. 

The name of William Miller, late of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Golden, late of Company K, Eighty-eighth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, Twenty-third 5 
ment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of §: 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Poirier, late of Battery K, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of NAT J. Burriss, widow of Gideon Burriss, late of 

egiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
fon at the rate of $12 per month. 
John Walter, late of Company I, One hundred and 
nfantry, and Company K, 


ny C, Sixtieth Regiment 
at the rate of $24 per 


her a 
name o 
sixtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Fifteenth Tegiment cence rene Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
—— at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of t he now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Permelia Hubbird, widow of Bird Hubbird, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sue May, widow of John B. May, late of Company F, 
Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John B. Holden, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Steen Hanson, jr., late of Company H, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lleu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of George M. Banfill, alias George B. Phillips, late of Com- 
pany E, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William ingham, late of Company E. Thirty-first 

t Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that is now 8 

The name of George W. Baker, late of Sg 3 > dy ger git Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, him æ pension af the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Harvey W. Trumble, late of Company A, Fourteenth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and Company D, Six- 
teenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel F. Crump, Iate of Company F, Eighth Regiment 
Missouri Provisional Enrolled RRE and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ezra Hyatt, late of Company D, Ove hundred and 
twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company 

8 ment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Piersy S. Kitchell, late of Company E, Seventy-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer: Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William W. Kope, late of Company A, Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John McClain, late of Company K, Sixtieth Regiment, 
and Company G, Fourteenth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in leu of that he is 
now receiving. = 

The name of Stephen Lanning, late of Sopas G, One hundred and 
forty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
a at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of George D. Allhands, late of Company K, One hundred 
and thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer 3 and pay him. 
a —— at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Francis M. Hill, late of Company E, Tenth Reziment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30. 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bradford R. Gilbert, late of Company E. Seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac Skinner, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer. Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lien of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Philli widow of Charles F. Phillips, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her 5 at the rate of $20 per month in Hen of that she is now 
receiving. 

i Tne nama 5 zamen E. 2 zate of 8 Battery Indiana 

o r Lig rtillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. rein 

The name of Jefferson Hurlock, late of Company D, One hundred and 
first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 tee month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wilson Waterman, late of Company I, One hundred and 


3 Regiment Indiana Volunteer Toten ee and pay him a 
pension at e is now receiving. 


the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
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The name of Jackson Goodman, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Sheeseley, late of Com y F, Sixteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sumner H. Perry, late of Company E, Twelfth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of C Fike, late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment, and 
Company B, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Huston, late of Company A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Ohio. Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andreas Klaila, late of Company C, Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Julia C. McCue, widow of Jeremiah D. McCue, late of 
Company I, Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

-The name of Eliza A. Miller, widow of James C. Miller, late of Com- 
peny D, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio National Guard In- 
antry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now 1 

The name of Myron S. Harding, late of Company C, Seventh Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John E. Winfrey, late of Company H, Forty-fourth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer e and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Pleasant H. Wilson, late of Company I, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William W. Johnson, late of Third Battery, Connecticut 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and Company B, First Regiment Connecticut 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Musselman, late of Company E, One hun- 
dred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of tha he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Frederick Metzger, late of Company K, One hundred and 
ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Feckenscher, late of Company F, Twentiet 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer gs and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Videtto, late of Company A, Eighty-ninth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Brenner, late of Company D, Tenth Begi 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Marcus D. L. Neal, late of Company K, Fifty-fourth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bolling H. Felts, late of Company K, Eighth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The nathe of Robert H. McFadden, late of Se eg H. Seventh Regi- 
ment, and Company D, Forty-first Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of John Walker, Iate of Company A, Second Regiment 
Florida Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Shepard, widow o Hanu G. Shepard, late 
ef Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Wallace Cole, late of Company G, First Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving.” 

The name of William Wilkins, late of Company H, Forty-eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Knealy Waymire, late of Company D, One hundred and 
forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry B. Perce, late of 8 C, Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment, and Company B, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment, New 
York Volunteer Infantry,.and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Coleman, late of Company I, One hundred and 
twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Hampson, late of Companies M, F, and A, 
Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Wright, widow of Daniel C. Wright, late un- 
assigned, Ninety-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now. receiving. 

The name of James M. Marshall, late of Company D, Two hundred 
and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. . 

The Mme of John C. Doran, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that be is now ARN | 

The name of Margaret W. Dexter, widow of Charles H. Dexter, late 
of Battery B, Maryland Volunteer Light cages? i and y her a 
8 at the rate of $20 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. > 

The name of Charles H. Scott, late of Company C, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Armstrong, late of Company F, Ninety-sixth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and artificer, First Regiment New 


York Volunteer Engineers, and him a pension at the rate of $3 
8 t he is aw. receiving. * 


per month in lieu of tha 


The name of Dennis Wynas, late of Company K, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, First Regiment 
New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Stafford Stevens, late of Company D, Eighty-ninth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel S. McCreery, late of Company y Second Inde- 

ndent Battalion Pennsylvania Militia Volunteers. and Company A, 

o hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

„The name of John G, Kiesling, late of Company L, Tenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George P. Walling, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Oregon Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ezra Peters, late of Company C, Ninety-fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the- rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Burns, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel C. Davis, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Augustus F. Groff, late of Company F, Seventh Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel B. Price, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Trumble, late of Company F, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William T. Miller, late of Company I, One hundred and 
fifty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joshua F. Lemmon, late of Company K, Fifty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Richard Lavery, late acting first assistant engineer, 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Smart, widow of George K. Smart, late of 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jeremiah Postlethwait. late of Company Ji, Seventeenth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer area a and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Bullamore, late of Company K, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, One hundred and 
ninety-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a — — at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Valerian Hauns, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now nacura 

The name of John Merling, late of Company B, First Regiment Cali- 
fornia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Thomas W. Dutro, late of Company D, Seventy-eighth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James F. McKeen, late of Company I, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Dipper. late of Company F, Sixth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Augun Burkhard, late of Company E, Eleventh Regi- 
ment New York State Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. : 

The name of Francis Bartley, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alvah R. Blackmore, late of Company A, Eighty-third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Veteran Reserve Corpa; and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

‘The name of Robert B. Reed, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert M. Dunnington, late of Company C, Fourth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry. and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Small, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now r 

The name of Ellen R. Shoppell, widow of Charles gat late of 
Company C, Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of James D. Layton, late of Company I, One hundred and 
ninety-third Regiment -Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a penso at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Melville W. Stone, late of Company H, Seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry S. Jenks, late of Company D, One hundred and 
fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pennon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Jacobs, former widow of Charles W. Pen- 
nington, late of Company C, Eighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lewis W. Brown, late of Company F, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adam B. Hastings, late of Company I, Sixty-second 
Regiment, and Company G, Sixty-seventh Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Holly A. Young, widow of Abraham Young, late of 
Company F, Ninety-clehth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pen at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event o. death of Minerva 
Young, bainte and dependent child of said Abraham Young, the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Holly A. Young the name of 
said Minerva 5 55 shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $24 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Holly A. roams: 

The name of John Rising, late of Company L, One hundred and second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert Adams, late of Company D, Sixty-fourth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 4 

e name of Milford E. Buttles, late of Company B, One hundred 
and twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Hunter, late of Second Independent Battery, Min- 
nesota Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Pruess, late of Company A, One hundred and 
forty-first Regiment Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Conner, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oscar P. le late of Company A, Twenty-third 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph McAdams, late of Company D, One hundred 
and twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of aeo per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John T, Smith, alias Jacob Smith, late of Compan 
First Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a 
pension at thè rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. West, late of Company E, Twenty-fifth R 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Allen Mahlin, late of Company G, First Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Rifles, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ezra H. Witmer, late of 5 D and A, Second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josiah Rufe, late of Company A. Second Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and Battery K, Fourth Regiment United 
States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wiliam H. Couchman, late principal musician, Sixty- 
eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Laban H. Johnson, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him n pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William II. Nevens, late of Company D, Thirty-first and 
Thirty-second Regiments Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lyman L. Ramey, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunter Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nathan ea oynar Tay of Company D, First Regiment 
Tennessee Mounted Volunteer In try, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Knizley, late of Company H, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Kentucky Voluntecr Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David H. Hopkins, late of Troop K, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David L. Stouffer, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John L. Eblen, late of Company A, Third Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, and Company L, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Dreher, late of Battery C, First Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Light Artil , and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel J. Falvey, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hiram Abbott, late of Company C. Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and Company C, Twenty-third Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert Roberts, late of Company K, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry B. Dewald, late of Company B, Fifty-fifth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer ERA and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. White, widow of William W. White, late of 
Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Voluntecr Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelying: Provided, That in the event of the death of Minnie Ethel 
White, helpless and dependent daughter of said William W. White, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah J. White, the 
name of said Minnie Ethel White shall be 2 on the Preece roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
of $12 per month from and after the date of death of said Sarah J. 

te. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills re- 


ferred to Committee on Invalid Pensions : 


H.R. 75. Jacob Gilts. H. R. 155. James A. Dumars. 
H. R. 76. Joseph Simeox. H.R. 162. Julius W. Day. 
H. R. 77: Hentania J. Switzer. H.R. 181. Jobn J. Spiker. 
H.R. 162. Adam Bible. H.R. 190. John W. Combs. 
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H. R.8030. Jacob E. Israel. 


Jacob Dismuke. 


George B. Stoner. 


3 Tan fg et 
„Peter G. Wynegar. 

- William Swalley. 

. Mary J. Preuitt. 

. John Barnett. 

. William H. Alanson. 
„John B. Welcome, alias 


John Gendron. 


. Michael J. Boland. 
. William Hazelbaker. 
Ma H 


2041. Thomas J. Turner. 

. James P. Sarver. 

. Morris Ecker. 

. Isaiah Snyder. 

2. George King. 
Charles Van Schoick. 
. Samuel L. D. Hudson, 


Nathan T. Has 


81. Edward E. Thorn. 
. Charles Russe. 
500. Oliver J. Plemons. 


. Wiliam L. Thomas, 
Samuel Smith. 


. Geo Long. 
$ Winam Goodin. 


illiam H. Perkins. 


. Charles M. Asbury. 
„ Alonzo Livin n. 


vin B. Flick. 


Cal 
- William N. George. 
. Jacob G. Drehmer. 
. Alfred J. Skinner. 
. George Claxton. 
. Francis M. Wall. 
. Cealon Robertson. 


Thomas B. Cummins. 


. Mercy Bates. 

„Alexander Scott. 

5340. Romeo J. Crossland. 
63. John R. Leffard. 

. John Donechy. 


Joseph Long. 


67. Thomas J. Brown. 
377. Saer J. Crocker. 


James Milton Thomas, 
662. Lewis Siples. 
. James K. Polk Brady. 


Julius Demule. 


796. David H. Randall. 

. Nard B. R. Johnson. 
Robert Sntor. 

6034. Ludwell Tinsman. 


Charles A. Shaffer. 
„ Apollas W. Moffit. ~ 


ank B. Ho 


y nza. 
Jonathan F. William- 


„Austin P. Thayer. 

Em e Marshall. 

. Elizabeth A. Gordon. 
Basil 


James P. McClellan. 


99. James V. Morrill 
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6. Nathan S. Parson. 


A. Swasey. 


Ben 

. William Hopton. 
Jacob S. Robey. 

. William H. Hooper. 


Hiram L. Edwards. 


15. Farmer Lathrop. 

. Jobn H. Oakerson. 
. Levinnia Branyan. 
. William Miller. 
Peter Golden. 
294. Joseph Poirier. 
Mary J. Burriss. 
John Walter. 

. Permelia Hubbird. 
Sue May. 


John B. Holden. 


54. Steen Hanson, jr. 


George M. Banfill, 


ips. 
. William Bossingham. 
. George W. Baker. 

3 1 W. Trumble. 
89. Samuel F. Crump. 
Ezra Hyatt. 

. Piersy S. Kitchell. 
William W. Kope. 
John MeClain. 

Stephen Lanning. 


Allhands. 


. George D. 

. Francis M. Hill. 
Bradford R. Gilbert. 
. Isaac Skinner. 

. Mary A. Phillips. 
James E. Lawhon. 


Jefferson Hurlock. 


i Henry Sheeseley. 
. Sumner H. . 


. Julia C. McCue. 

228. Eliza A. Miller. 

. Myron S. Harding. 
800. John E. Winfrey. 

. Pleasant H. Wilson. 
. William W. Johnson. 
. Benjamin F. Mussel- 


man. 


. Frederick Metzger. 
„Charles Feckenscher. 
č 815 W. Videtto. 


William H. Brenner. 


„John Walker. 
. Mary C. Shepard. 
. Wallace Cole. 
William Wilkins. 


. James Coleman. 
. James M. Marshall. 
339. Jobn C. Doran. 


Margaret W. Dexter. 


2. Charles H. Scott. 
. James Armstrong. 
. Dennis Wynas. 


John Stafford Stevens, 


Samuel S. McCreery. 


. John Burns. 
Samuel C. Davis. 


Augustus F. Groff. 


Samuel B. Price. 
Edward Trumble. 

. William T. Miller. 

. Joshua F. Lemmon. 
Richard Lavery. 

„ Sarah C. Smart. 

. Jeremiah Postle- 


thwait. 


James Bullamore. 
. Valerian Hauns. 
„John Merling. 
Thomas W. Dutro. 


James F. McKeen. 


Thomas Dipper. 


August Burkhard. 
Francis Bartley. 


. Alvah R. Blackmore. 
Robert B. Reed. 
Robert M. Dunning- 


ton. 
. John W. Small. 
. Ellen R. Shoppell. 


James D. Layton. 


. Melville W. Stone. 


Jenks. 


. Henry 8. 
Elizabeth A. Jacobs. 
wit 


Brown. 


. Lewis W. 
Adam B. Hastings. 
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„ Milford E. Buttles. ` 
. James Hunter. 

. Henry Pruess. 

. Daniel Conner. 

. Oscar P. Whitney. 


R. 19523. La 

. William H. Nevens. 
5 man L. BENT: 

athan Mainaird. 


ban H. Johnson. 


. Geo W. Knizley. 
` David H. Hopkins. 
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H. R. 18988. Joseph McAdams. R. 19766. 

H. R. 18999. John T. Smith, alias R. 19882. David L. Stouffer. 
, Jacob Smith. 20104. John L. Eblen. 

H. R. 19053. Andrew J. West. 20129. Edward Dreher. 

H. R. 19210, Allen Mahlin. R. 20135. Daniel J. Falvey. 

H. R. 19211, Ezra H. Witmer. R. 20156. Hiram Abbott. 

H. R. 19249. Josiah Ruffle. R. 20569. Albert Roberts. 

H. R. 19302. William H. Couch- R. 20675. Henry B. Dewald. 
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man. R. 20959. Sarah J. White. 


During the reading of the bill, 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman from 
Missouri is entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from 
Georgia to 20 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say only a word at 
this time. This is an omnibus private pension bill. It contains 
253 different pensions for soldiers or their widows. The total 
amount carried by the bill is about $76,000, about one-half of 
which represents increases, or about $38,000. Your committee 
does not claim to be any more perfect than any other committee 
in this House, but it has given careful consideration to these 
bills, and we believe that they are meritorious and ought to be 
passed. ; 

I do not care to consume further time now, but will reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE]. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire in this short period of 
time to call attention to a few facts to show the injustice done the 
country by rushing through this House a bill carrying 270 special 
pensions and only allowing 20 minutes debate in the considera- 
tion of the whole number. This list includes in part increase 
over and above what the law provides, and the other part cases 
placed on the list refused by the Pension Bureau. I disclaim 
any intention to criticize the action of the committee. I say 
every Member of this House should act for himself on each 
individual case. I claim the right, as a Member of this House, 
to present to the House facts showing that any case on this list 
is unworthy. This right you refuse me and only give 20 minutes 
to present evidence and argument against 270 cases. The com- 
mittee is composed of good men, I admit. The gentleman, Mr. 
Russet, of Missouri, who has charge of this bill, is one of the 
best Representatives of the House—honest, courageous, and 
able. The State of Missouri should be proud of such a Repre- 
sentative. The soldier has no better friend in this House. I 
do not fall out with him for that, but, as a Member of this 
House, I feel it my duty to act for myself on proposed legisla- 
tion, especially when the money of my constituents is being 
appropriated. This bill carries an appropriation of $76,000. 

First, let me call attention to the injustice being done the 
officials employed by this Government under the statutes and 
the laws of the United States. I have reference to the Pension 
Bureau. In many instances in their report it will be found that 
there are cases where the Pension Bureau has been exceedingly 
liberal, and yet this report overrules its decisions. I think you 
will find the bureau has turned down most of these cases, and 
yet this report takes up these turned-down cases and places 
them on pension roll. The officials of the bureau are employed 
by the Government and are supposed to be diligent in the dis- 
charge of their duty, and yet, with all their diligence, they have 
allowed thousands of names to get upon the pension roll who 
are not entitled to be there and who are drawing and have 
drawn more than they are entitled to draw. This procedure is 
poor encouragement to the bureau officials to discharge their 
duty. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

ield? 

* Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I can not yield. I have only 10 
minutes. I have heretofore never refused to yield in pension 
debate, but I can not yield now. I will not have time to discuss 
more than one or two cases out of 270. ‘ 

For the purpose of showing the liberality of the Pension 
Bureau I desire to call attention to the case of John W. Combs, 
found on pages 6 and 7 of the report. The Pension Bureau has 
granted Mr. Combs a pension amounting in total to $9,128. I 


have the statement here from the Pension Bureau. This com- 
mittee now comes in here and undertakes to increase this man’s 
pension to $40 a month. Where are the fellows who served for 
four and five years and who to-day are getting nothing and 
some $12 a month? Why favor this man with $40 per month? 
Why not treat all alike? He has enjoyed $9,128. Why not give 
the fellow who has drawn nothing something instead of giving 
this man $40? What is the committee doing for them? I could 
take this list here and show that there are women in this 
report who are very old, some as old as 98, some blind, and 
some crippled, and some who can not get out of their beds, and 
they are getting $12 and $20 a month. They are widows who 
lived through the war and who bore the burdens of war war 
widows. This does not compare well with the large pensions 
paid men whom the record will show own several thousand 
dollars’ worth of property. It is safe to say the full value of 
property does not usually appear in returns. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand the record of another case 
where a man went into the employ of the United States Govern- 
ment in one of the departments in Washington in 1881—31 
years ago. He has drawn from that time until this anywhere 
from $1,200 to $1,600 a year, so I am informed. That man has 
had two or three special acts passed for him, and in total he 
has drawn in pensions since his discharge the enormous sum 
of $24,871.63. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. And had a job all the time. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. And had a job all the time. He is on the 
pension roll as a disabled soldier, and let me read to you what 
the doctor says about it. This case is not in this special report, 
but I am discussing this case to show you how the country is 
being imposed upon, how the committee is being imposed upon, 
and how the Congress is being imposed upon. 

No man can stand on the floor of this House and defend 
giving nearly $25,000 to one man who at the same time is 
drawing $1,200 or $1,500 a year while occupying a position in 
the Government service. I am here to say to you that the Gov- 
ernment here in Washington, every department, is honeycombed 
with numerous cases of soldiers drawing large salaries and 
large pensions and many on total disability act. Here is what 
the doctor said about this soldier whose record I hold in my 
hand. By reading from the report the statement of the doctor 
I do not mean to reflect on him. I disclaim any intention to 
discredit any surgeon. I contend that in many instances the 
doctors are being imposed upon. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman please give 
us the item to which he is referring? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to be intefrupted 
at this time. I have only 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I will read what the doctor said: 


The reflected irritation — the whole nervous system, as a matter 
of fact, increases his trouble so as to unfit him for any kind of labor, 
mental or physical. 


Mind you, this is the doctor who is talking. 


He should, if possible, have no enforced occupation; should not be 
compelled to any business cares of any character. 


The doctor then goes on to say further: 


And I express this opinion not upon theoretic grounds, but base it 
alone upon close observation of this case for several years. 


Yet the man was working for the Government in one of the 
departments. What else does he say? Under date of March 
20, 1890, he certifies that the wound has wrecked forever the 
system of this man, and instead of looking forward to possible 
chances of improvement he must become worse as age advances, 
Following this comes a medical bill of $600 for one year, as 
shown by the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I am here to say to you to-day that that man is 
employed in the bureau here at a salary of $1,200 a year, and 
that he is as able to work as half the men on the floor of this 
House. Yet gentlemen say that the country is being fairly 
treated, with such examples as this before them. A gentleman 
was in my office and remarked that he knew a soldier on the 
total disability list working for the Government at $1,200. I 
secured his name and his record. I then sought other names in 
the departments at Washington on salary drawing pensions, and 
I was astonished to find men drawing $2,000 salaries on pension 
roll—many of them. I tell you, Mr. Chairman, you dare not open 
the gates and let the people take a peep inside of this senti- 
mental wall that has been built around these old soldiers, We 
are making no fight on the worthy ones. We are trying, Mr. 
Speaker, to cut out the unworthy, and we are calling on this 
Congress to investigate these cases, so that the people may not 
be burdened with taxes to pay unworthy claims. The respon- 
sibility is not on the committee; it is on us. 

Mr. Speaker, continuing in this report 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will not the gen- 
tleman give us the name? 
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Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes; I will give the gentleman the name. 
I come now to consider the case of Mercy Bates, found on page 
84 of the report. Take it and read it, absorb it, think of it, 
and defend it when you go back home, because your people 
will call upon you to do it if they know what is in this report. 
The claim of Mercy Bates was rejected in February, 1910, by 
what is supposed to be an honest official bureau, upon the 
ground that she was not the legal widow of a soldier; on the 
date of her marriage to him he had never been divorced. 
Neither soldier nor his wife secured divorce. The report goes 
on to say when the wife left the soldier she took up with a 
nigger. Listen, gentlemen. I want the members of this com- 
mittee to listen. When she left the soldier she took up with 
a nigger. Now, this committee knew that fact, and knew the 
fact that his second wife, or what was supposed to be his 
second wife, was never legally married. Now, you Members 
know these facts as Well as the committee. Here is what this 
report says about it: The soldier informed her—that is, the 
second wife, Mercy—that he was free to marry her, his former 
wife having run away with a nigger. Mercy knew she was 
illegally married. 
The report says she was never divorced. The committee used 
this language: 5 
Belleving that the soldier had a legal capacity to marry, and for this 


reason and for the reason that the former wife had left him and cohab- 
ited with another man she believed she could*marry this man. 


How could she believe that? Is there a woman in this land 
who is not an imbecile or a lunatie who does not know that it 
is a violation of law for her to marry another man without 
being divorced from her husband? She knew she was not 
legally married to the soldier. 


H. R. 5222. Mercy Bates, 75 Ee of age, sought nsion in the 
Pension Bureau as the widow of Almarin F. Bates: who served as a 
rivate in the Second Battery Minnesota Light Artillery from Septem- 
r 3, 1864, to August 16, 1865, and who died April 8, 1909, while a 

pensioner under the act of February 6, 1907. 

The claimant, who married the soldier by ceremony in the State of 
Minnesota on June 22, 1889, sought pension under the act of April 19, 
1908, in May, 1909, but her claim was rejected in February, 1910, 
upon the ground that she was not the legal widow of the soldier, inas- 
much as at the date of her marriage to him he had a former wife 
Dring 12 Flora, from whom he had never been divorced and who was 
st ving. 

The ATA was specially examined in January, 1910, and from eyl- 
dence so obtained it appears that the soldier was first married on Octo- 
ber 15, 1860, to one Jane Ruth Miner, who died March 15, 1870; that 
about six months after the death of his first wife the soldier again 
‘married one Flora Williams; that they lived together as husband and 
wife until the summer of 1887, when the wife Flora left the soldier and 

up with a colored man of the name of Whiting; that neither the 
soldier nor his wife Flora obtained a divorce from each other; that Flora 
lived with Whiting until his death in June, 1909; and that on November 

6, 1909, said Flora entered into a ceremon: with one George Griffin; 

and that said Flora was alive in January, 1910. 

The soldier married the claimant Mercy on June 22, 1889, as above 
stated, and without having obtained a divorce from Flora, the soldier 
having informed her, said Mercy, that he was free to marry her, his 
former wife haying run away with a negro, and the soldier and the 
claimant Mercy lived together as husband and wife until the soldier's 
death on April 8, 1909. 

The claimant now stated in her petition filed with Congress that 
the soldier before his marriage to her informed her that he had been 
legally divorced from his former wife Flora, which statement she be- 
lieved to be true, and which belief was further strengthened by her 
knowledge of the fact that said Flora had left the soldier and run away 
with a n by the name of Whiting; that during her wedded life 
to the soldier and up to the time of his death she had never heard 
any rumors to the effect that the soldier was not legally divorced from 
eee ; a that she believed herself to be his legal wife at the time of 

s death. 

Proof filed with your committee shows that the claimant is weak and 
feeble as the result of old age, is suffering from a rupture, and is unable 
to perform manual labor; has no property except two lots worth about 
$200 or $300, and no income of any kind. 

She is a resident of Wells, Minn. 

The former wife Flora has never applied for pension and has no 
title now under the provisions of the act of April 19. 1908, having 
entered into a valid marriage since the soldier's death to the man 
Griffin, whose wife she now is. 

N Assuming that the claimant Mercy married the soldier in good 
faith, believing that the soldier had legal capacity to marry by reason 
of the fact that his former wife had left him and commenced cohabi- 

tation with nnotber man, and taking into consideration that she was 
the wife in fact of the soldier for 20 years, that the former wife Flora 
has remarried since the soldier’s death and has no title to pension, 
your committee believe that for pensionable 8 the . claimant 
should be recognized as the legal widow of e soldier. Relief to 
the extent of granting her a pension of $12 per month is therefore 
recommended. 


I am not criticizing the committee. I am insisting that this 
House should not pass this bill without investigation and to give 
the country what we think it ought to have, a thorough investi- 
gation of each case by the Members of this House and that 
special favors should not be shown to the select among them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to call attention to several 
cases in this bill, cases where the parties own property, large 
amounts of property, and yet an increase is asked by this com- 
mittee, in many cases increase to $30 and $40 per month and in 
many instances where they own considerable property. For 
instance, on page 65 of report, John Walters owns home valued 


at $2,500, gets assistance from a lodge, and he is recommended 
for an increase to $30 per month. John Basquin, on page 27, 
Owns over $2,000; he is to get $36. John Gooman, on page 74, 
owns 96 acres of land, and he is to, get $30 per month. 

Gentlemen of this House, it seems to me, should discuss the 
merits of the legislation in question and not hide behind soldier 
sentiment and indulge in personal references about gentlemen 
who oppose this manner of legislation, thereby trying to shift 
the issue in the minds of the American people. I close these 
eaea with a business proposition for my colleagues to con- 
sider. 

The present income of the Government does not exceed the 
expenses. The Democratic Party proposes to cut the present 
revenue by reducing tariff. ree sugar will reduce the revenue 
of the Government sixty millions. This is only one item to be 
reduced. This shows a depletion of the Treasury. Now, look 
to the other side of the question. The pension bill we passed 
increases the expenses about seventy-five millions, 


EXAMPLE. 
r ee $75, 000, 000 
ae. e 60, 000, 000 
e e a 135, 000, 000 


How are you going to meet this deficit? Excise tax is pro- 
posed, and the highest estimate, should the tax be enacted, is 
$60,000,000. Granting that it will become law, still you have 

75,000,000 deficit. Cut out this increased pension debt and the 
excise tax will take the place of the sugar duty and give the 
people free sugar; but, sir, I fear the Senate will not give us 
free sugar if we give the country pension debts to pay. 

I have no animosity to the old soldier, but in good faith I am 
fighting unjust pensions to keep down expenses that the country 
may get free sugar and wholesome reductions.on all the neces- 
saries of life. 

Senator Swanson, of Virginia, in a recent speech on pensions, 
3 in the Recorp the following report of Commissioner 

ans: 

In 1871 this captain died. H 
filed a claim for eee Alis . anti March 10. 
1887, when she remarried, having filed no claim, and, having remarried, 
had no pensionable status. In 1893, 5 years after the act of June 7, 
1888, bad passed, 6 years after her remarriage, and 22 years after tha 
death of her soldier husband, she files her claim for a uslon as a 
widow from the date of the death of her soldier AUSA in 1871 to 
the date of her remarriage in 1887—16 ycars—and gets nearly $4,000, 
practically for the use and benefit of her second husband. 

Commissioner Evans, in discussing the evil effects of the 
arrears pension act, says: 

The records of national cemeteries have been brought into use for the 
8 of determining the names and service of those buried there. 
Women are then hunted up, who are induced to execute applications for 
pensions on account of the service and death of these soldiers. These 
women become pliant tools in the hands of the operators. A prima facie 
case is made out by means of stock witnesses, and the originator of the 
fraud pockets the amount of the first payment, leaving the fraudulent 
claimant to reap the benefit of the future payments. 
often experienced by this bureau in disproving a marriage or ma 
relations alleged to have occurred 30 or 40 years ago. 

This criticism emanates from Commissioner Evans, a Repub- 
lican selected by President McKinley to administer the Pension 
Office. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY]. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention 
of the committee to one or two bills introduced here out of the 
251 for the purpose of showing that when we engage in the 
passage of pension legislation, or any other kind of private legis- 
lation, special legislation, there is no telling at all where it is 
going to end, and that it is not based at all on justice or equity, 
and nobody is considered except the individual for whom the 
legislation is passed. The question of justice is altogether aban- 
doned and we are absolutely at sea. 

Now, I have a bill here, introduced by the genial gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Pepper], for Thomas Brown. Gentlemen will 
find it on page 38. He is 64 years old now. He must have 
joined the Army when he was only 15 years of age. I do not 
understand how he could have gotten in at that age. On looking 
at the laws I find that a person could not enlist until he was 17, 
but according to this statement he got in when he was 15. He 
enlisted on the 10th of May, 1864, stayed in the service until the 
24th of September, 1864—4 months and 14 days. 

He has drawn a pension of $12 a month from 1890 until now, 
and this bill proposes to increase his pension to $24. He was 
neyer in a battle, he never received any injury from the service 
whatever, according to the statement made here, and I take it 
that it is made as favorable to him as possible. He has already 
drawn from the Government for that 4 months’ service $3,312, 
and if he lives after this bill is granted as long as an ordinary 
pensioner is expected to live—20: years, which will make him 
§4—he will draw $5,760 more, or a total of $9,072 from the Gov- 
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ernment for 4 months’ summer service in the Army, when he 
never was in a battle, according to the statement, and can not 
trace any of his disabilities to service in the Army. 

But that is not the worst of it. I see from this report that he 
owns a one-third interest in a homestead worth $3,000. He is 
worth more, Mr. Speaker, than 75 per cent of the yoters in this 
country. Besides that, he has a yearly income of $180. We pro- 
pose now to give this man a pension, in addition to the $12 he is 
already getting, of $12 more, making it $24 a month, Mr. 
Speaker, and saddle that on the yoters of this country, the tax- 
payers of this land, the widows from one end of the Union to 
another, who have to work for their living; and 90 per cent of 
them are in a worse condition financially than he is. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Reoorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KENDALL]. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the country as 
well as this House has witnessed with profound disapproval the 
performance which is enacted on this floor whenever private 
pensions are the subject of discussion. The opposition which 
has been interposed chiefly by the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Roppeneery, and his colleague, Mr. Trissie; is not simply 
an assault upon every veteran whose condition is to be relieved 
by the bill, but it is an impeachment of the committee which 
has reported the legislation. 

I believe it but justice to say, Mr. Speaker, that in my opin- 
ion there is no committee in this House which exhibits more 
painstaking industry or displays more diseriminating intelli- 
gence in the examination of measures within its jurisdiction 
than the Committee on Invalid Pensions. [Applause.] It is 
signally honored in its chairman, Mr. SHERWOOD, a distin- 
guished soldier of the Civil War, who is a patriot in 1912, in 
these pleasant times of peace, as he was in 1861, in the dark 
days of war. [Applause.] He would no more do injustice to 
his country now than he would consent to its dismemberment 
then. [Applause.] Every item in this bill has been carefully 
scrutinized by him and his associates, and the result is a unani- 
mous recommendation. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the student of affairs will be interested to ob- 
serve how history, which is supposed to repeat itself, has in the 
present instance reversed itself. Nearly 50 years ago the men 
who are beneficiaries under this bill were young, buoyant, and 
vigorous, and they went marching through Georgia. Now, after 
the expiration of half a century, they are old, diseased, and 
decrepit, and Georgia is marching through them. [Applause.] 
The only objection advanced against measures of this character 
on this floor or at the other end of the Capitol originates in 
Georgia. But I refuse to believe that the clamor which has dis- 
turbed us bere is the voice of that imperial and patriotic Com- 
monwealth. [Applause.] She has been and is ably repre- 
sented in this body. I observe sitting near me the eminent 
chairman of the great Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce [Mr. Apamwson], whose ability and integrity have 
established his influence and usefulness in this House. [Ap- 
plause.] And his colleague Mr. BARTLETT, whose service here 
is of infinite value to his constituency and to us. [Applause.] 
And my friend Mr. Harpwick, who has attained such distinc- 
tion by his conscientious and capable labor on this floor that 
when he addresses the House he has not merely the member- 
ship, but the entire country, for his audience. [Applause.] 
And our other friend, Mr. BRANTLEY, the loss of whose ripened 
wisdom and attractive eloquence is a national calamity. [Ap- 
plause.] These men have conferred more honor upon Georgia 
than she has bestowed upon them. [Applause.] We have 
heard no one of them in opposition to these beneficent measures. 
But apparently we are embarking upon a new era, which, I 
trust, may be as brief as it is inglorious. Other men have 
appeared to represent or to misrepresent the sentiment of 
the Empire State of the South, and they occupy every day 
that we deyote to the consideration of private pension bills by 
filibustering against provisions intended to comfort the declin- 
ing years of our disabled and deserving veterans. I protest 
against it, and I believe I express the unspoken conviction of 
gentlemen on both sides when I denounce it as reprehensible 
and unpatriotic. [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, this is a moderate 
bill. It insures a relief which is not available under the general 
law for 270 old soldiers or their dependent widows. It ought 
to pass unanimously and immediately. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ‘Ta1sttewoop] three minutes. 

Mr. THISTLEWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in justice to the men who 
belong to the same class with myself I feel like I ought to say a 
few words. We have crossed the hill and are going down the 
slope on the other side. There are but few of us in this Congress, 
but we come asking you to do justice to our disabled comrades. 
We are not beggars, nor are they. In a country like this there 
should be no beggars. We come to you to ask you to do simple 
justice to these men, I have no quarrel with the gentleman 


from Georgia; I have'no quarrel with anyone. I simply desire 


that these men should be treated fairly. We may be getting 
old—I guess we are, and some of us are ugly—but we can not 
help this. We are trying to be with you as long as we can, but, 
remembering the trials we passed through 50 years ago—I am 
not speaking of myself but of those who were with me—it is a 
wonder we are able to stand on this floor and make a plea for 
them. Here is my friend here with his hand up to his ear. He 
received that affliction in the Army. There are but few men who 
Saw service 50 years ago but who have had to go limping through 
life and very much worse for the service they performed. We 
preserved a united country. It would not seem to those who are 
on the other side that they were greatly benefited, but it seems to 
me that the entire people of this country were greatly benefited 
by that band of men who saved the flag and brought it back 
without the loss of a single star. [Applause.] I never had any 
quarrel with a brave Confederate soldier, nor am I going to 
haye any now. I compliment them as being among the bravest 
men the world ever saw, and no brave man can condemn an- 
other brave man—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. THISTLEWOOD. I will. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. In all that the gentleman is saying about 
soldiers being patriotic in the service and that they did a great 
deed for the welfare of this country we agree—— 

Mr. THISTLEWOOD. Make it short, my time is short. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But what does the gentleman say about 
this pension bill to which I specially called attention, where the 
records show the man was not even on the firing line and 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And yet he has drawn $3,000 from the 
‘Treasury. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from IIlinois has 


expired. = 

Mr. THISTLEWOOD. The gentleman from Texas asked a 
question which I did not have the time to answer, but will now 
answer it in the extension of my remarks. He wonders at and 
seems to doubt the record of Thomas J. Brown, who is alleged 
in this bill to be G4 years old. There is nothing remarkable 
about this at all. There were nearly 10,000 men enlisted in the 
Union Army who were 16 years old and under, or younger boys 
than Brown. There were 100,000 who were 17 years old and 
under. The record shows that Thomas J. Brown enlisted May 
10, 1864, and served 4 months and 14 days, or until September, 
1864. This was the most trying ordeal during the war. The 
great eampaign at Atlanta was on, continuing almost during the 
entire time of his enlistment. I did not have the time to look 
up whether he was in any battle or not, but I venture the asser- 
tiou that he was doing active service somewhere on the firing 
line. Gen. Hovey, of Indiana, recruited a division of Indiana 
boys ranging from 16 to 18 years of age during 1864, and they 
saw battle and did good service. 

The pension examiners who last examined soldier Brown 
stated they found double inguinal hernia, disease of heart, 
asthma, and deafness. My friend of Texas I presume would 
want a man about dead before he would receive a pension. He 
states in his speech, “all that the gentleman is saying about 
soldiers being patriotic in the service and that they did a great 
deed for the welfare of this country we agree,” but how does it 
come that the gentleman has failed. yet to vote for a single pen- 
sion bill. He did not vote for the Sherwood bill, neither has he 
voted for any of the omnibus pension bills that have been pre- 
sented to this House, although reported unanimously by the 
Pension Committee. I am afraid the gentleman does not mean 
all he said. 

On the passage of a previous pension bill the gentleman took 
pains to introduce a statement alleged to have been made by 
Gen. Charles Francis Adams. Inasmuch as that has been pub- 
lished on more than one occasion in the Recorp, I desire to in- 
sert the following clipping from the National Tribune of Janu- 
ary 18, 1912, and make it a part of my remarks: 

BVT. BRIG. GEN, ADAMS, 


The World’s Work, the leading organ of “ the interests," is continuing 
its raid by securing a series of articles against pensions and pensioners 
Byt. Brig. Gen. Charles Francis Adams, and naturally the pensión- 
hating papers are extolling Gen. Adams as a soldier of extraordinary 
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merit and a 5 of the splendid soldiery which Massachusetts 


sent into the Army to support the Union. -This is a flagrant injustice 
to the really great soldiers who represented the Old Bay State so su- 
pey during the great war. It is startling to Massachusetts men who 

aye pointed with well-founded pride to such magnificent soldiers from 
Massachusetts as Joe Hooker, George L. Andrews, J. G. Bernard, Wil- 
Ham F. Bartlett, William Blaisdell, H. S. Briggs, B. F. Butler, 8. E. 
Chamberlain, C. B. Comstock, B. N. Couch, Charles Derna A. M. 
Dudley, George H. Gordon, Guy V. Henry, E. D. Keys, F. W. Lander, 
Charles Russell Lowell, Nelson A. Miles, and scores of others whose 
names will at once rise to the memory at this late day to have this 
comparatively unknown man paraded on the center of the stage. Until 
this publication a very large proportion of the veterans of Massachu- 
setss have been ignorant of the fact that Gen. Adams ever was in the 
Army, He made absolutely no mark during the war, and since then 
has held aloof from the Grand Army and the Loyal Legion, with possi- 
bly good reasons for keeping himself in the background, That he should 
have so held himself aloof during all these years from every effort to 
benefit his comrades and advance their interests and only now comes 
into the limelight when he sees a good chance to strike at them is a 
most serious revelation of his character. 

Charles Francis Adams, jr., was the son of Charles Francis Adams, 
then our minister to England, the grandson of John Quincy Adams, 
sixth President of the United States, and the great-grandson of John 
Adams, the second President. A man of such fistinguished parentage 
had unusual ee for rendering distinguished service to the 
country had he n a zealous patriot, and as an officer of a splendid 
Cavalry regiment he should have been continually nome very notable 
things had be been so minded. It is incomprehensible how a man of 
such relations and acquaintances and in such a position managed to 
get through the war without doing something that would attract at- 
tention and bring him commendation. As a major in that splendid 
fighting regiment—the First Massachusetts Cavalry—it is hard to see 
how, in all the varied services of the regiment, he escaped do some- 
thing which would find a prominent place in the Records of the Re- 
bellion and the reports of his superior officers, but the voluminous 
Records of the Rebellion are singularly sterile of mention of anything 
accomplished by Charles Francis Adams, jr., as lieutenant, captain, 
and major of the First Massachusetts Cavalry. The longest mention 
of him is in a report by Charles H. T. Collis, of driving away the 
enemy from a bridge ncar Guinea Station May 21, 1864, when he had 
with him the Sixty-eighth and One hundred and fourteenth Pennsyl- 
vania and a squadron of the First Massachusetts Cavalry, under Capt 
Adams. He says: 

“I deployed 771 infantry as 5 moved rapidly forward, and 
directed Sam Adams to move through the woods on my left to the 
enemy's right flank, attack him in reverse, and capture his right wing. 
Capt. Adams, however, owing to the swampy nature of the ground, was 
unable to execute this order. Having driven the enemy to Catlett's 
house, I was relieved by a brigade of the Fifth Corps and returned to 
headquarters.” 

In the severe nanting at Aldie, Middleburg, and Upperville, in which 
the First Massachusetts Cavalry suffered severely and several of the 
officers are commended for gallantry and dash, Col. Sargent’s mention 
of Capt. Adams is confined to the fact that he commanded the Third 
Squadron, which remained on a hill in the rear. In 1864 Maj. Adams 
succeeded in getting promotion to the lieutenant colonelcy of the Fifth 
Massachusetts Cavalry, a colored regiment which was being raised, and 
he shortly succeeded to the colonelcy. There are a number of complaints 
from superior officers as to the lack of drill, discipline, and efficiency 
of the th Massachusetts Cavalry, and the most important allusion to 
Gen. Adams in the whole 128 volumes of 138,579 pages of the Rebellion 
Record is the following, found on page 827, Volume XLVI: 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES Forces, 
Petersburg, Va., April 18, 1865. 


COMMANDING OFFICER, FIFTH MASSACHUSETTS CAVALRY. 


Sm: The major general commenting directs that you keep small 
pickets of observation on both sides of the railroad from near the camp 
of the Twenty-fifth Corps on the south, moving wes! far enough to cover 
your position on the railroad and for some distan along the river on 
the north. Send out daily a small scouting party in different directions 
from your 1 for a distance of 7 to 10 miles with the strictest orders 
to arrest all pillagers from any command whatever, to investigate and 
report on all cases of pillage: heard of, and to observe the most perfect 
order. The general commanding is much pleased at the report of the 
inspection of yesterday, which, together with the arrest of Col. Adams, 
had been ordered from department headquarters in consequence of the 
very numerous complaints against the regiment. It is incumbent on 
the regiment now to remove the bad impression against it not only by 
the strictest attention to its own conduct and discipline but by detecting 
and arresting some of those whose outrages on person and property 
have been charged against itself. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J, M. HOWARD, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

Massachusetts in the War, a bulky volume, though not by any means 
as large as it should be, gives in some detail the services of most of the 
Massachusetts men who distinguished themselves during the war. The 
allusions to Gen. Adams are markedly meager, there being only three in 
the volume of 1,029 pages. The first is on e 743, in the history of 
the First Massachusetts Cavalry, where he is merely mention as 
first lieutenant of Company H, and in all the long history of the regi- 
ment he is given no other mention. The second is on page 783, in the 
history of the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry, where he is mentioned as 
arriving in camp on September 8, 1864, and taking command of the 
regiment. Next Is his promotion to the coloneley and the regiment 
taking the field for the closing campaign. Then there is this remark: 

“Col. Adams, being prostrated by sickness, was obliged to resign 
August 1, having been absent for some time, and the vacancy was filled 
by the . of Lieut. Col. Samuel E. Chamberlain.” 

Col. Chamberlain was a fine soldier, who had made an excellent rec- 
ord in the First Massachusetts Cavalry, and immediately upon his 
taking command the regiment's tone greatly improved. The third 
mention is a brief statement of Adams's service in the militia, his 
various promotions, and his resignation. On what some one has termed 
the “gory March 13, 1865," when brevets of general were given out 
by the handful to majors, lieutenant colonels, and colonels, and, 
fact, to about everybody who asked for them, especially to those who 
supported President Johnson, Col. Adams received a brevet as brigadier 
general, standing 1,542 in the long list of more than 2,500. 

Whenever a man turns around and assails his comrades it is gen- 
erally safe to assume that he is gnawed by envy of those who have 
made a better record than he, and Gen. Adams forms no exception to 
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the rule. Although a voluminous writer, he has never lifted his pen 
to extol the services of the Massachusetts comrades, and now onl 
comes into print to belittle and disparage them. We have given sufti- 
cient reason why he should feel out of touch with his comrades, never 
having mingled with them in any of their meetings, and now appear as 
a vindictive assailant. 

In conclusion, we reiterate our unbounded astonishment that a man 
of such distinguished ancestry, with such unusual political and social 
relations, should have remained on the pay roll of the Army for four 
years without ever having done anything thought worthy of commenda- 
tion by any of his superior officers. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. LITTLEPAGE] three minutes. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, there are two reasons why 
I am in favor of these bills. In the first place, the last two 
Democratic national conventions declared in favor of reason- 
able pensions to the old Union soldier. I was elected on a 
platform of that kind, and I believe in carrying out platform 
pledges. [Applause.] There is another reason why I am in 
fayor of pensioning the old soldier. There is not one man on 
the floor of this House now, and there has not been in 40 years, 
who would desire to see this Government divided against itself. 
I believe in taking care of the people who, with their life- 
blood, with their time and their services, in their youth pre- 
seryed the Union. Those are my sentiments, [Applause.] 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. I have but three minutes. I want to 
say in behalf of the Pension Committee that I came here to 
follow, as best I knew how, the leadership on the Democratic 
side of this House. I came here to “stand hitched,’ and I 
think I have stood that way up to date, and I expect to con- 
tinue to do so. I want to say to my friends that although 47 
years have passed and gone, during which time the people of 
this great country have been trying to get together and are 
together, and everybody trying to blot out the Mason and 
Dixon line, it would seem, from the actions of one or two 
Members, at least, that is was only yesterday when Sherman 
marched through Georgia. This Pension Committee is a de- 
serving one. They have worked hard, early and late. I take 
it that everybody here is honest and wants to be honest and 
act in a kindly spirit and with malice toward none, but with 
charity for all. I ask my Democratic brethren, the very few 
who have attacked that committee ‘so vigorously, to stop. If 
not, wait by the wayside and ascertain if you are not using 
yery strong language about your brother Congressmen. 

You have heard the story of what the boy said to the 
preacher. The preacher came along and knocked the boy 
down. The former said, “It is an accident, son; I beg your 


pardon, and I am mighty sorry.” ‘The boy got up and said, 
“You can go to ——, asking my pardon after knocking me 
down.” [Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from West Vir-. 
ginia has expired. ‘ 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THISTLEWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THISTLE- 
woop] makes the same request. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, there are more signs of 
improvement to-day and increasing all the time. Four weeks 
ago no amount of chiding and no interrogation could induce a 
Member to rise and utter a word. Now in 20 short minutes we 
hear from West Virginia, we hear from Iowa, we hear from 
Illinois; indeed, we hear from all sections. Not only that, but 
gentlemen heretofore speechless want all the time they can 
get and even cry aloud for the right to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp. Let the good work go on, brethren. 

I told you then you would not always treat this subject with 
silence and contumely; that prophecy is fulfilled more speedily 
than I anticipated. Ah, you defend the committee; you de- 
fend Georgia; you defend the old soldier. Why, in the name 
of courage and public decency, do you not defend these in- 
fernal frauds written in this bill, which no man yet has dared 
rise on the floor and undertake to justify? Why do you dodge 
behind the old soldier, crippled in battle, whom none of us 
would deny a liberal pension? Instead of seeking that refuge, 
why do you not step out in the open and explain why you pen- 
sion a mock soldier who enlisted but six days before the sur- 
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render at Appomattox and never saw a battle? The war was 
over before he reached the scene, yet he has drawn $5,000 from 
the Treasury as a war hero, and now you double his pension by 
this bill. Why do you not defend that? You dare not try it. 
Talk about the gentlemen from Georgia indiscriminately as- 
saulting anyone. Sirs, we have given instances of deserters 
and imposters in these bills name by name, and item by item, 
and put them in the Recorp. You dodge them now; you will 
answer them later on. You come to-day, for the first time in 
the parliamentary history of legislative procedure, and move 
to suspend the rules—suspend all rules—and pass 250 private 
pension grabs, subject to no amendment, no right of recommit- 
ment, no right of consideration, no right of five-minute-rule 
debate. Every vestige of deliberation denied, save 20 minutes 
to each side. Your tyrannic rule does not save you anything 
to-day. I could not have used more time, for want of strength, 
if it had been allowed. If these are all good and honest cases, 
why do you pot permit other Members an opportunity to con- 
sider them and to discuss them? Why do you not yourselves 
want time in which to substantiate them? They are fraudu- 
lent and they are base. Gentlemen, one thing more: 

Four weeks ago the committee brought in about 400 private 
pensions; two weeks ago you came in with 290; and to-day, two 
weeks later, you come with 250. For this decrease you are to 
be congratulated. I am candid to say, there is less of fraud, 
there are fewer of $50 increases, there is less of desertion, there 
are fewer of treacherous soldiers rewarded here, than in the 
previous bills. For that the scar-worn soldier and the tax 
bearers of the country, I have no doubt, will be grateful. A 
few Members talk of filibuster. Notwithstanding this pending 
gag rule, if there had been a desire to filibuster and delay, you 
would have had no yote to-day. Who is filibustering? The 
rankest of all filibuster against the taxpayer whom we repre- 
sent is to pass a law with the people’s public servants gagged. 
The alleged filibusters we have conducted have been to force 
debate, to obtain consideration, to compel a hearing, and to 
procure deliberation to be followed by a vote. That is the only 
filibuster I countenance. The filibuster you perpetrate at this 
hour is indefensible. It is undemocratic, and does not comport 
with past utterances of Members on this side protesting against 
this very procedure, whom we may quote hereafter when our 
strength permits. This sort of gag-rule legislation is contrary 
to the platform and propaganda on which many of you were 
elected here. Antigag rule, anticut-off debate, antisnap judg- 
ment, anti-Cannonism, was your “stock in trade” campaign 
slogan. Defend your conduct in passing this rule before the 
voters when you go home if you can. If I had the time and 
endurance I would like to go through 50 more names in this bill, 
taking them up one by one, and challenge you on the floor to 
defend them. You would not do-it, judging by the fact that you 
have not done it on former occasions. On this rule and on this 
character of legislation, the fight is just begun. No motion to 
arbitrarily shut off fair consideration, denying the right of 
amendment and debate, will deter it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Roppennery] has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Roppenpery] congratulates the House that more Members 
have participated in this debate and consumed more time than 
on former occasions. I congratulate the House and the country 
on the fact that he has not consumed as much time to-day as 
he has on former occasions. [Applause.] I confess that this 
is a new method of passing a bill of this sort, without the privi- 
lege of offering or considering amendments and with but limited 
debate, but I believe, and your committee believes, and I think 
the House believes, that the peculiar performances that we have 
witnessed here on former occasions when these bills haye been 
considered by the House fully justify this action to-day. [Ap- 
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5 I believe that most of the Members have confidence in the 
integrity, in the diligence, and in the fidelity of the membership 
of the different committees of this House. [Applause.] Dur- 
ing my short service I have seryed on five committees, and I 
have had more or less business before other committees, and I 
have become perfectly convinced that all of the conimittees of 
this House act honestly and faithfully in the discharge of their 
duties. We indulge the hope that our committee has so con- 
ducted itself as, at least in a measure, to win your confidence, 
and, if so, will try in the future to so discharge our duties as 
to merit its continuation, [Applause.] 

We witness here almost every week the passage of bills that 
carry millions of dollars, in which almost every Member of this 
House, without a word of protest, without a question, accepts 
the statement of facts and trusts the judgment of the commit- 


tees that report the bills, and vote for them without any question 
or criticism. [Applause.] 

If I thought that these gentlemen were asking questions to- 
day in good faith I would not object, and there would not be 
objections on the part of other members of this committee, to 
giving them as full information as possible. I will not ques- 
tion their sincerity, and I do not want to question any man’s 
motives, but I will say that their actions have been very 
inconsistent. On the last day when we were considering pen- 
Sion bills of the same character as this bill to which these 
gentlemen are now objecting they then stubbornly fought three 
particular items in one of those bills for the relief of three 

; widow women, and the grounds alleged for the antagonism of 
these gentlemen was that our committee had improperly and 
; unjustly given those widows each $12 a month. Yet at the con- 

clusion of the consideration of that bill, and at the end of their - 
| aimless and useless filibuster, these gentlemen, or one of them, 
made a motion to recommit the bill and to increase the pensions 
of all three of these widows to $20 a month, and these objectors 
all voted for that motion. That kind of consistency may be 
admired in some localities, but it would not win either admira- 
tion or votes in the district that I represent. [Applanse.] 

Now, just one word with reference to the objection that is 
made here to the bill by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
'TRIBBIE]. He produced the impression upon my mind—and I 
find that the membership of this House understood him to say 
what I understood him to say—that we were in this bill recom- 
mending a pension for the benefit of a woman who had run 
away with a negro. The fact is that the widow in the case 
referred to is one who married a husband whose former wife 
had run away with a negro, and this woman to whom we 
recommended that a pension be granted had nothing whatever 
to do with the former wife or her elopement. [Applause.] 

Has it come to the point where gentlemen in this House have 
become so antagonistic to the old Union soldiers who fought 
and preserved the life of the Union that they must attempt to 
make this sort of false impression upon the membership of this 
House for the purpose either of trying by prejudice to defeat 
or for the purpose of criticizing a just bill? [Applause.] 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me, so that I can ask a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. RUSSELL. My time is short. It must be a very brief 
question. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Did I not ask the gentleman to read it? 
Stopper here in my place, did I not ask the Members to 
read it 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not so understand. I understand that 
other gentlemen in this House understood the gentleman from 
Georgia as I understood him, and that was that this widow 
had run away with a negro. Has the time come when a good 
woman, a widow of a Union soldier, as the report here shows, 
who is now 75 years of age, and who is sick, feeble, and poor, 
is to be punished because a former wife of her husband ran 
away with a negro? May God forbid that such methods of 
unfairness and injustice shall prevail! [Applause.] 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I have not the time, and, moreover, the 
gentleman, when he had the floor, refused to yield to me, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri declines to 
yield. . 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, your committee undertakes to 
act as an equitable tribunal. The point made by the gentleman 
from Georgia, that the Pension Department has turned down 
some of the cases in which we have recommended the granting 
of pensions, is true, because if the applicants could get the pen- 
sions at the Pension Bureau there would be no necessity for the 
introduction and enactment of special bills. But it has always 
been the policy of Congress—and it is the policy of Congress to- 
day—to go further than the general law goes in enacting these 
special bills, and to grant to those who are poor and unable to 
work special bills in cases not covered by the general pension 
laws. I admit that we go further than the general law in giv- 
ing relief in meritorious cases; otherwise there would be no 
sense or purpose in or necessity for passing special bills of any 
sort. Your committee tries to give to all bills referred to it 
as careful attention as is possible, with no purpose in view ex- 
cept the faithful discharge of our duties to the public and to 
give to the brave old soldiers who preserved the life of the Union 
in the hour of its peril and their widows simple justice. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. All 
time has expired. Those in favor of suspending the rules and 
passing the bill will answer “aye,” those opposed no.“ [After 
counting.] In the judgment of the Chair—— * 

Mr. RODDENBERY. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes T. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
mat there is no quorum present. x 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in 
fayor of suspending the rules and passing the bill will, when 


their names are called, answer “ yea,” those opposed “ nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 193, nays 34, 


answered “ present“ 14, not voting 152, as follows: 


YEAS—193. t 
Aiken, S. C. Dwight Knowland Roberts, Ney. 
Ainey Dyer Konop Rodenberg 
Akin, N. Y. Esch Kopp Rouse 
Allen Fergusson Korbly Robey 
Anderson, Minn. Ferris Lafferty Rucker, Mo. 
Anderson, Ohio Fitzgerald b Russel 
Andrus Floyd, Ark. Lawrence Shackleford 
Ansber: Fordney Lee, noy 
Ashbroo Fornes Lenroot Sherley 
Aus Foss wis Sherwood 
Ayres Foster, III. Lindbergh Simmons 
Bathrick Fowler Littlepage Slemp 
Boehne Francis Lloyd Sloan 
Booher French k Smith, J. M. C. 
Bowman Gardner, Mass, Longworth Smith, Saml. W. 
Browning Gardner, N. J. Lou š Speer 
Buchanan Garrett McKinne Steenerson 
Bulkley Geor: McLaug Stephens, Cal. 
rke, Gillett Madden Stephens, Nebr. 
Burke, S. Dak, Goldfogle Maguire, Nebr. Sterling 
Burke, Wis. Iby Stone 
Burnett Graham Mann Sulloway 
Campbell Gray Martin, Colo. ulzer 
Cannon Green, Iowa Miller Sweet 
SAAN Ean Mass. ence 98 
er regg, Pa. organ agga 
Catlin Gudger oss, Ind. Talbott, Md. 
Connell Hamilton, Mich. Murdock Talcott, N. Y. 
Conry Hamilton, W. Va. Murray Taylor, Colo. 
0 amlin Neeley Taylor, Ohio 
Cox, Ind. Hammond Nelson homas 
Cox, Ohio anna Norris Ison 
rago Hardwick nye Towner 
Crumpacker Hartman Olmsted Turnbull 
urley Hayes O' Shaun Underhill 
Currier Hensley Patten, N. X. nderwood 
Danforth Higgins ep Volstead 
Daugherty Hiii Pickett Warburton 
Davenport Holland Plumley Watkins 
Davis, W. Va Howland or ter Whitacre 
Denver Hughes, N. J. Post White 
Dickinson Hughes, W. Va. Pou Willis 
Difenderfer Hull owers Wilson, N. Y. 
Dodds Jackson Pray Wilson, Pa. 
Donohoe Kahn Rainey Woods, Iowa 
Donghton Kendall è Raker Young, Kans, 
Draper Kenned Rees 
Driscoll, M. E. Kinkead, N. J. Reill 
Dupré Kitchin Riordan 
NAYS—34. 
Bartlett Faison Johnson, S. C. Slayden 
Byrnes, S. C. Flood, Va. Jones Stedman 
Byrns, Tenn. Garner „Ga. Span! Sema Miss. 
Callaway Godwin, N. C. Lever Tribble 
Candler Goodwin, Ark, Moore, Tex. Wickliffe 
Carlin Harrison, Miss. age Witherspoon 
Clayton Heflin Roddenbery Young, Tex. 
Collier Humphreys, Miss. Sims 
Cravens Jacoway Sisson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—14. 
Adamson Focht Houston Needham 
Bates Glass Linthicum Thistlewood 
Bu: Hawley McCall 
Davis, Minn, ay Moon, Pa. 
r NOT VOTING—152. 
Adair Claypool Finley Howard 
Alexander Cline Foster, Vt. Howell 
Ames Copley Fuller Hubbard 
Anthony Covington Gallagher Hughes, Ga. 
Barchfeld Cullop ke Humphrey, Wash, 
Barnhart Curry uld James 
Bartholdt Dalzell Gregg, Tex. Johnson, Ky, 
Beall, Tex. Davidson riest Kent 
Bell, Ga. De Forest Guernsey Kindred 
Berger Hamill Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Bingham Dickson, Miss. Hardy Konig 
Blackmon Harris Lafean 
Borland Dixon, Ind. Harrison, N. Y. La Follette 
Bradley Doremus Hau Langham 
Brantley Driscoll, D. A, Hayden Langley 
Broussard wards Heald Legare 
Brown Ellerbe Helgesen Le 
Burleson Estopinal Helm Lindsay 
Butler Evans Henry, Conn. Littleton 
Calder Fairchild Henry, Tex. McCoy 
Cary Farr inds McCreary 
Clark, Fla. Fields Hobson McDermott 


MeGillicud Mott Richardson Stanley 
McGuire, Okla. Oldfield Roberts, Mass. Stephens, Tex. 
McHenry Padgett Robinson Stevens, Minn. 
McKellar Palmer Rothermel Taylor, Ala. 
McKenzie Parran Rucker, Colo. Thayer 
McKinley Patton, Pa. Sabath Townsend 
MeMorran ayne Saunders Tuttle 

Macon Peters Seully Utter 

Maher Prince Sells Vreeland 
Martin, S. Dak. Prouty Sheppard Webb i 
Matthews Pujo Sma Wedemeyer 
Mays Randell, Tex. Smith, Cal. Weeks 

Moon, Tenn. Ransdell, La. Smith, N. Y. Wilder 

Moore, Pa Rauch Smith, Tex. Wilson, III 
Morrison Redfield Sparkman Wood, N. J. 
Morse, Wis. Reyburn Stack Young, Mich. 


So (two-thirds voting in the affirmatiye) the rules were sus- 
pended, and the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session : 
Mr. Apamson with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRADLEY. 
Mr. Pujo with Mr. McoMorran, 
Until further notice: 
Mr. HIxps with Mr. Gourd. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. LANGHAM, 
Mr. Suepparp with Mr. BATES. 
. Mays with Mr. THISTLEWOOD. 
. Parran with Mr. HOWARD. 
. BARNHART with Mr. CruMPACKER. 
. Drxon of Indiana with Mr. NEEDHAM, 
. LITTLETON with Mr. Dwieur. 
. MeGriticuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
. LINTHICUM with Mr. BUTLER. 
. MABER with Mr. CALDER. 
. Bett of Georgia with Mr. PRINCE. 
DANIEL A. DrIscoLL with Mr. DE FOREST, 
BEALL of Texas with Mr. HAWLEY. 
Fretps with Mr. LANGLEY, 
. Honson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
Dent with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 
Rauen with Mr. Largan. 
Henry of Texas with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
. Macon with Mr. Samira of California, 
GALLAGHER with Mr. FULLER. 
OLDFIELD with Mr. BINGHAM. 
Papeetr with Mr. PAYNE. 
. ADAIR with Mr. ANTHONY. 
. BLACKMON with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
. BRANTLEY with Mr. BARTHOIDr. 
. BURLESON with Mr. Farr. 
Mr. CLAypoot with Mr. Foster of Vermont, 
Mr. CLINE with Mr. Curry. 
Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
Mr. Dres with Mr. GRIEST. 
Mr. ELLERRRE with Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. Fincey with Mr. HAUGEN. 
Mr. Geese of Texas with Mr. HEALD. 
Mr. Harrison of New York with Mr. Henry of Connecticut, 
Mr. Haypen with Mr. HELGESEN. 
Mr. HELM with Mr. HOWELL. 
Mr. Hucues of Georgia with Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. Kinprep with Mr. KENT. 
Mr. Jounson of Kentucky with Mr. KINKA of Nebraska. 
Mr. LEGARE with Mr. McCreary. 
Mr. McCoy with Mr. La FOLLETTE. 
Mr. McKettar with Mr. MeGumz of Oklahoma, 
Mr, Moon of Tennessee with Mr. McKenzie, 
Mr. PaLurn with Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
Mr. Perers with Mr. MATTHEWS. 
Mr. ROTHERMEL with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Rucker of Colorado with Mr. Morse of Wisconsin, 
Mr. SABATH with Mr. Morr. 
Mr. SAunpers with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. SMALL with Mr. PROUTY. 
Mr. Surrn of New York with Mr. REYBURN. 
Mr. Sıra of Texas with Mr. Roperts of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Stack with Mr. SELLS. 
Mr. Stantey with Mr. UTTER. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. VREELAND. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. WILDER. 
Mr. TowNseNpd with Mr. Witson of Illinois. 
Mr. TUTTLE with Mr. Woop of New Jersey. 
Mr. Wess with Mr. Youne of Michigan. 
Commencing March 21, ending March 23: 
Mr. Epwarps of Georgia with Mr. WEDEMEYER. 
Commencing Wednesday, March 20, ending Monday, March 25: 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Coprry. 
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Commencing Thursday, ending March 24; 

Mr. Aus with Mr. MCCALL, 

Ending April 5: 

Mr. THAYER with Mr. AMES. 

Commencing March 20, ending April 5: 

Mr. CurLor with Mr. FOCHT. 

For the rest of the day: 

Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harpy with Mr. DALZELL, 

Commencing March 11, ending April 2, inclusive: 

Mr. Burcess with Mr. WEEKS. e; 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I find that I am 
paired with the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. DENT. I voted 
“aye,” and I wish to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Davis of Minnesota, and he 
answered Present,“ as above recorded. 

Mr. THISTLEWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” but I find 
I am paired with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Mays. I 
wish to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. THISTLEWOOD, and he an- 
swered “ Present,” as above recorded. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; and two-thirds having 
voted in the affirmative, the rules are suspended, and the bill is 
passed. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 11824. An act to amend section 113 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1912. 

H. R. 17671. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS No. 3. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 456. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Elections No. 3 be, and it hereby is, 
authorized to send for ballots cast for Representative in Congress in 
the third congressional district of Connecticut, at the election held in 
November, 1910, and that such ballots be brought from said congres- 
sional district by such person as may be designated by the committee or 
its chairman, and the expenses incurred therefor shall, upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee, be paid out of the con- 

gent fund of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. KNOWLAND, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, submitted the views of the minority on the 
bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the opening, maintenance, pro- 
tection, and operation of the Isthmian Canal and the sanitation 
and government of the Canal Zone, which were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 
IH. Rept. 423, pt. 2, to accompany H. R. 21969. ] 


This bill, in so far as it provides for levying tolls upon vessels en- 
aged in commerce between the States, is entirely new in American 
| opel From the beginning of the Government to the present time, 
notwithstanding that we have appropriated $627,09S8,236.05 for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and the construction of canals, 
exclusive of the Panama Canal, it has never entered into the conception 
of Congress to erect a tollgate in the path of our domestic trade, for 
the benefit of which these improvements have been made. 

The minority enters an emphatic protest against the abandonment in 
this bill of our historic policy of free commercial intercourse between 
the States. This great canal, built for the American people by Ameri- 
can . genius, and enterprise, should be forever a free and un- 
trammeled competing route with transportation by land. We can not 


emphasize too strongly the elementary proposition that tolls levied 
upon vessels Longe: commerce between our eastern and western sea- 
boards increase the amount the transcontinental railroads may charge 
for the same service. If a vessel en route from San Francisco to New 
York through the canal were required to pay $10,000 in tolls, the trans- 
continental railroads would get | be the beneficiaries. This question 
affects ev ton of domestic freig t that passes through the canal and 
every ton t is carried across the country by the railroads, 

The talk of “subsidizing” the shipping interests at the expense of 
the American people is mere sophistry and only befogs the issue. The 
tolls imposed at the canal would be added to the freight and pal 
the American prope who consume the commodities. We hold this 
proposition to undamental; and viewed in this light, free tolls to 
our coastwise trade would not be 
cession to the American 
coastwise trade would 


a subsidy to shipowners, but a con- 
ple. Free tollis at the Panama Canal to our 
the same kind of a “subsidy” that was 
ranted to 41,000,000 tons of shipping that through the Sov 
‘anal in 1911. It is true that we levy no tolls upon Canadian vessels 
using the Soo Canal, but that is because American vesseis are accorded 
the same treatment by the Canadian Government at the Welland Canal. 
By virtue of a reciprocal arrangement we receive our quid p quo for 
g Canadian vessels through the Seo Canal free of charge. We 
disclaim ay antipathy against the railroads, but insist that this initial 
legislation for the government and management of the Panama Canal 
shall not take money from the pockets of the American propie and give 
it to the at corporations that have already been munificently treated 
by the Federal Government. 

In a comparatively few instances opposition to free tolls has devel- 
oped in certain localities in the Middle West based upon the erroneous 
assumption that any reductions in freight rates between the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards will give the Pacifc, Gulf, and Atlantic const 
cities an advantage over the Middle West cities in competing for the 
trade of the intermountain section of the West. There might be some 
ground for this STEP PE, were it not for the fact that rail freight 
rates between the Middle West and the Pacific coast never exceed those 
between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, and are frequently lower. 
Any reduction in rail freight rates forced by sea competition between, 
say, New York and San Francisco is contemporaneously applied between 
Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, and, in fact, every city of 
the Middle West on the one hand and every Pacific coast city or town 
on the other. This always has been so—it alwa will be so. The 
selfish interests of the railroads serving the Middle West is the strongest 
possible guaranty of the ee this already well-established rate- 
making system. No road operating between St. Paul and Seattle will 
permit. a lower rail rate to exist between New York and Seattle than 
exists between St. Paul and Seattle, otherwise St. Paul's trade would be 
captured by New York. 

herefore if by reason of free tolls to vessels in the coastwise trade 
freight rates between New York and Seattle are $1 per ton less than 
they would be if tolls were charged they will by the same measure be 
less between St. Paul and Chicago and Omaha and St. Louis and Kansas 
City, on the one hand, and Seattle and Portland and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and San Diego, on the other. It is not for the merchants, 
manufacturers, producers, and consumers of the Middle West to do other 
than to heartily favor free tolls. It is to be expected, however, that the 
rallroads serving the Middle West, and for that matter the entire coun- 
try, will strenuously oppose free tolls and with equal strenuosity advo- 
cate the bighest to ible—the only limit being those charged con- 
temporaneously throu Suez. Inasmuch as rates between the entire 
country east of the Missouri River, on the one hand, and the inter- 
mountain section, on the other, are based upon the coast-to-coast rates, 
it is obvious that free tolls would be equally advantageous to this sec- 
tion as to all other sections of the country. Free tolls can not but 
minimize rail freight rates on all the manufactures of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Middle West, the products of the great Mississippi 
Valley, and those of the Pacific coast, to the ultimate advantage of the 
prožucera and consumers throughout the entire country. Nor are re- 
uctions in rail rates the only advantages which the people of the great 
interior of our country 
more direct interest. 

Much of the commerce of the 
the rivers which drain it to the 
Pacific coast. 


are to reap from free tolls. They have even a 
eat Mississippi Valley will flow down 
ulf and thence through the canal to the 
Likewise Pacific coast products will, under free tolls, to 


her waterways. The completion of the Lakes to Gulf waterway project 
will make it not alone possible, but practicable to 5 ane 
ouchin 


coast lumber for Lake Superior ore without either ranon = 
c throu 
the canal impairs its usefulness as a competitive route and decreases fis 


agr 
interior of the country. On 12 the majority report states : 

“ By that means (as provided h 
railroads in through routes and ) the 
benefits of the canal can be distributed through the interior and enable 
the entire country to enjoy some good therefrom. The railroads can 
perform a more noble and valuable service of connecting on either coast 
with coastwise vessels passing through the canal, and by joint rates and 
through routes afford convenient schedules and fair rates and conditions 
of commerce to the people living many hundreds of miles inland from 
both coasts.” 

We can not too 3 protest against the following language con- 
tained in section 5 of the bill: y 

“No preference shall be given nor discrimination shown, directly or 
indirectly, to the vessels of any nation, its citizens or subjects, other 
than vessels belonging to the Government of the United States (in- 
cluding those pelcoging to the Panama Railroad Company) and the 
Government of the Republic of Panama observing the rules and regula- 
tions of the Panama Canal.” 

By this language, which is certainly clear and not open to misin- 
terpretation, the United States is practically foreclosed from giving 
any preference, directly or indirectly, to American ships in the for- 
eign or coastwise trade, for it provides that we may relieve from the 
ayment of tolls only the vessels of the Government of the United 
tates and of the Government of the Republic of Panama and of the 
Panama Railroad Co. The Janguage amounts virtually to an inter- 
pretation in advance of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty adverse to the 
contention that this Government can, directly or indirectly, favor 
American shipping through an American waterway upon which we are 
expending over $ 00,000,000. 

e report of the majority, In an attempt to explain away this 

objectionable language, disclaims that it was intended to thus con- 
strue the treaty. Regardless of the existence of intent we submit 
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— yg that t C ul 
4 no future r wo 

to the fact that this is 
is as objectionable as char: 


It is also 
d be bound. Directing attention 
practically an admission that the language 

but Me ap te that it might — 


is capable of no other interpretation. 


bind a future Congress, it evident that if controversy arose 
tween this 3 and a prin 7 power javoleing an interpretation 
of the trefty, language would be cited to prove that the Congress 
of the United States has itself so interpreted the treaty and thus 
voluntarily surrendered every commercial advantage and 8 
right incident to the construction of this waterway. As 
tional excuse it is cha that in the bill introduced by “ the leading 
3 and signer of the minority views the same language was 
This statement is incorrect, 2s could have been easily ascertained 
Ta comparing the bills. Tne bill of the gentleman from ifornia ex- 
— 5 — all vessels of the United States (not Government vessels only), 
and ifically provided for free tolls for American ships in the coast- 
wise trade. s is a matter of paue record. 
While disclaiming any intent to interpret the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty in favor of foreign shipping interests, the majority report 
ceeds to call attention to the rejection of mos amendment offer in 
the Senate when the treaty was pending rese to the United 
States the t to discriminate in favor of vessels of its own citizens 
engaged in t coastwise trade. It is a matter of record that this 
amendment, offered by Senator Bard, of California, was rejected by a 
vote of 27 yeas and 43 nays. On Same day, however, an amend- 
ment was offered (see S. Doc. 85, 57th Cong., lst sess.) rese 
the right to the United States to protect said canal in any way it 
might deem proper. This amendment was rejected on roll call, yeas 
27, nays 44, and this was the fate of several other ap ye te 
milar: reserving to the United States the right to fortify 
canal. It is unnecessary to call attention to the fact that Fortine 
tions are now being constructed. With further reference to the Bard 
amendment we have been granted authority to quote from a letter 
recently written by Senator Sard, in the course of which he states: 
“When my amendment was under consideration it was generally 
conceded {the italics are his] by Senators that even without that 
specific provision the rules of the treaty would not prevent our Gov- 
ernment from treating the canal as part of our — line, and conse- 
quently could not be construed as a restriction of our interstate com- 
merce, forbidding the discrimination in charges for tolls in favor of 
our coastwise PEA and this conviction contributed to the defeat of 
the amendment. 

We contend that our right to — connie our own beng nye) in the matter 
of canal tolls can not be seriously questio: 3 is 2 
forced to offer profuse apologies for its — 3 
President Taft sent to Congress in December (II. Doe. 34 343, 62d ., 
2d sess.) has the true American ring, and clearly states the case. 
These are the President's werds: 

Po Iam sent. of to = the United a — “4 3 8 

payment o any pa our pp! at Congress deems 
wise. canal. It was our money that built it. We have 
the right “to oe — — tolls for its use. Those tolls must be the same to 
everyone, but when we are dealing with our own ships, the practice of 


many Governments of subsidizing their own merchant vessels is so 
well Vastablished in general that a Bp iy ual 8 the tolls, as beg an 
lent 5 of tolls, can not be discrimination in th 


use of the canal. The practice in the ae Bem Canal makes this clear.” 
ign one of War, on page 54 of his last annual report, is no 
ken When he declares 


of the Unite circumstances, to m tf 
of the United States, both legally 
vessels. 


This is a perfect! ctice in respect to the tolls 
1 of map th 


Spani lines which will use that canal. 
fference, save in form 8 — tolls for other nations are Repe 
reasonable, as we have also covenanted to do), whether the Uni 5 
States should make —— * riation out of her own Treasu 
American vessels, e toll money from them first a 5 
alls fe 8 to Pin sent Boe or as pm Fi relieving them from the payment of 
s in the 
inciding — Bg these views are those expressed by the of 
Commerce and Labor on ‘falon, 102 and 103 of his last annual 
nion 


Every State moe the ma navigable waters cr its boun- 
daries furnishes preced ap riations for the es- 
tablishment and apei of ts at the K ex- 
pense of the Federal Treasury and 1 — a dollar's help from the 
vessels which enjoy the 8 of such improvements. Where the 
future of American s pping is at stake and the domestic commerce of 
both seaboards and the Gulf is Involved, there is no apparent reason to to 


depart * a principle which has been so constantly invoked. 

“The Panama Canal is being built in the belief that it will benefit all 
sections of the country and nearly every form of American industry. 
Our merchant ships and shipyards are as essential to the Nation as our 
battleships. They have at least a claim to fw bung 


33 legislation and ap 
yoy Sena any to tax the American merchant ship which uses the 
—— would app! pn! equal force to a tax directly on American cot- 
ton, age ay — and other cargo earcied by the shi 
h the druit, 125 15 eastble to use the canal for the „ 0 0 
American navigation in a manner consistent with treaty obligations, 


with precedent at home and abroad, and with our fined policy of un- 
known. The chairman 


taxed navigation on improved waterways.” 

Thé views of the State roe henge are well 
of the Committee on the Me nt Marine and Fisheries, in a recent re- 
port from that committee (see Rept. 405, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), expresses 
views in accord with those er quoted. 

The minority disagrees entirely with the sady tea of the 9 that 
the 5 ks —.— it impossible fer 
our yn the coastwise trade. 1 W 
ele sor of bag treaty ch it is claimed would be viola’ 
our coastwise trade ro as follows: 

“The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the zorsa rules, preening “nage d as embodied in the conven- 
tion of Constantinople, signed the 28 October, 1888, for the free 
tion of the Suez Canal, dant ie 36 

è vessels of commerce and 


7 The canal shall be free and open to 
Bi war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 


rlon ol 


so that there shall be no discrimination against such nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges at traffic or 
8 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ: e. 

It is manifest, from the reading of the treaty, that its purpose was to 
prevent discrimination against other nations. That free tolls to our 
coastwise vessels would not discriminate against the vessels of other 
countries becomes = sewage when we reflect that — our 9 
laws foreign v pro! hibited from engaging in our 
trade. That being trae, it is of no concern to foreign nations, thelr 
citizens or sub, what treatment we — to our coastwise 3 

Foreign nations have not considered t they were 1 
rules for the neutralization of the Suez Canal by rebating tolls to 
vessels flying thelr own fiag. The contemporaneous construction that 
the powers signatory to ered a of Constantinople have given 
that instrument supports the — tion of the minority t we have a 
perfect right —— The Hay-Pauncefote treaty to favor our domestic 
— ing; and if we have the right to collect the tolls at — canal 

repay them, we certainl 7 have the right to remit them in the first 
— It is 8 o resort to a device or subterfuge in order 
to do indirectly what we have a right to do directly. 

It will be o ed that the treaty provides that “the canal shall 
be free and open to the vessels s a and of tage th of all nations 

observing these rules on terms entire equality,” 1 ex- 
t of the. United States AE pia to 


7 5 reserves the pass 
own ships of war greeter the canal without the payment of any 
tolls We confess our inability to see the 1 or consistency of the 


Bera vi of the majority that free tolls to ships of commerce would 
violation of the treaty, but that free tolls to ships of war would 
not be a violation of the treaty. The majority seek to justify the 
yin omg to exempt war vessels are e United States from the payment of 
tolls under that clause of the treaty which provides that— 
“the United States enjoys all the rights incident to construction as well 
— rae = right of providing for the regulation and management 
05 en 


must be considered in connection with ad oe that a adopted in 


all — ene aoe 
dent to the construction as well as the exclus = r of providing 
for the lation and management of the canal, sub. — however, to 
the rules n provided for its regulation and mana t. These 
rules, as we have already seen, provide that the canal shall be free 
and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observ- 

these rules on terms of entire equality. If this lan was in- 
ee to prevent preferring our own vessels, it must apply equally 
ES th vessels of commerce and vessels of war. N a construction 


ty was Saot violated by either the Texas 
statute or the Revised Statutes of the United States, section 4444, 
exempting coastwise steam vessels from the payment of pilotage 
charges. In that connection, for the court, Mr. Justice 
White, now Chief Justice, said : 

“Nor is t merit in the contention that as we vessel in question 
was a British vessel, com from a foreign „ the State laws con- 
1 pilotage are in conflict with the treaty between Great Britain 

he United States, tha r or other duties or 

nited States on British 
by vessels of the United 
“ge the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from —.— 


trade, and, therefore, any such e do not oper- 
a discrimination against British vessels engaged in 
vessels of the United States in such 
tra 8 the 
law at the ie dui Se 
exem: 0 rega 
— im foreign trade to pilotage regula’ 
. without r to, „all vessels engaged 
fore ethe 
it a tees treaty with Great Britain provi that “no higher or other 
duties or charges shall be im in any ports of the nited States 
on British vessels Ee tong yable in the same perts by vessels of 
the United States“ is 8 violated by an exemption in favor of our 
own vessels engaged in twise Gass from payment of pilo 
. K. it must necessarily follow that the Hay-Pauncefote trea 
not be violated 1 a similar exemption of our coastwise vessels 
the payment of tolls at the Panama Canal. 
The Panama Canal is being built on territory which was purchased 
the Government of the United States. We will expend in its con- 
m upward of $400,000,000, and are obligated by treaty to pay the 
Republic of Panama in perpetuity the sum of 000 annually. We 
occupy position of sovereign proprietor of e canal and the Canal 
Zone, a relation that none of the nine powers signatory to the con- 
vention Constantinople sustained with 3 to the Suez Canal. 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty should be constrned in the light of these 
facts, and when so construed the minority can not escape the conclu- 
sion that in signing, hing: and proclaiming this treaty to the world 
we were merely agreeing to the terms and conditions upon which the 
United States, 2 — sovereign owner of the canal, would permit its use 
by the other nations of the world, its citizens or 8 
fle disclaiming any eee ef co the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, the majority in the report that accompanies this bill iterates 
and reiterates their beltet that the treaty renders preference to our 
coastwise trade impossible. The minority believe in the religious ob- 
servance of our treaty obligations as essential to the maintenance of 
our own self-respect and the confidence and ame AR regard of other 
nations; 8 assent to the mere suggestion, to say nothing 
of the bold declaration, that by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we have, 
without on, bartered away to a foreign nation the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to rezulate 5 between the United 
States and encourage the upbuilding and growth of our domestic ship- 
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Since 1884 we have consistently adhered to a Panay enunciated in 


the river and harbor act of that year, section 4 of which provided: 

“No tolls or operating charges whatever shall be levied upon or col- 
lected from any vessel, dredge, or other water craft for passing through 
any lock, canal, canalized river, or other work for the use and benefit 
of navigation now belonging to the United States or that may be here- 
after acquired or constructed.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has recently sent to the Senate in 
response to a resolution from that body, a letter transmitting informa- 
tion relating to expenditures for rivers and harbors from the establish- 
ment of the Government to the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911. (See S. Doc. No. 382, 62d Cong., 2d sess.) his statement shows 
that the total expenditures upon rivers, harbors, and canals (exclusive 
of the Panama Canal) has reached the enormous total of $627,098,- 
236. The whole country has borne the burden, and no one has sug- 
gested that it be placed solely upon American Moning It has not been 
seriously urged that the cost of maintenance even posed upon com- 
merce. For instance, 88 nas been spent by the Government 
upon the Mississippi River, and it is now proposed to expend a greater 
sum to provide a deep waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf. Upon the 
Missouri River has been expended $11,425,056.90, while the Ohio River 
has been aided by the Government to the extent of $23,548,338.15. 
While it might be argued that 8 of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts are receiving no direct benefit from these river improvements, 
they are not urging that those States and interests directly tributary to 
the 3 Ohio, and Missouri Rivers be singled out to bear the 
burden of these enormous expenditures. 

The énlightened position that the State of New York has taken in the 
matter of water transportation facilities has a direct bearing upon the 

mestion at issue, Since the canals of that State were freed from tolls 

eir ordinary repair and maintenance has aie about $1,000,000 a 

ear. ‘There has been appropriated a total of $147,000,000 for the en- 
argement and maintenance of these canals since the State declared 
them to be free of all tolls. If a single State of the Union adopts such 
a broad policy, can not the Government of the United States afford to 
exempt vessels in at least the coast-to-coast trade passing through the 
Panama Canal? The State of New York has also bon itself in the 
further sum of $19,800,000 for the construction of canal terminals. It 
has never been char; in New York that these vast expenditures bene- 
fited only those localities adjacent to the waterways, the taxpayers real- 
izing that the development of commerce by water hel the entire State, 
as would obviously be the case orduyan the country at large. 

In answer to those who hold that the Government should at least ob- 
tain a revenue from the canal sufficient to cover the operating expenses, 
which 12 fear would be impossible if we remitted tolls to American 
ships in the coastwise trade, we will show from the evidence that tolls 
can be remitted and a revenue obtained with a toll of $1 per net register 
ton upon ships other than those engaged in interstate commerce suffi- 
cient to pay double the expense of operation, maintenance, sanitation, 
and civil government. We will show this in face of the predictions that 
the canal will be a colossal failure commercially, according to the 
majority report. We quote from the mors 5 (eo at page 5: 

“There will undoubtedly be some shipping through the canal be- 
tween our Atlantic coast and the Orient and some between Europe 
and the Pacific coast, as well as occasional vessels between Europe 
and various Pacific ports not touching at American ports at all. Our 
own coastwise ships and Canadian coastwise ships may constitute the 
great body of that Panama traffic which is at all certain.” 

Of this coastwise trade, which is to constitute the “great body of 
the Panama traffic which is at all certain,” the majority report again, 
at page 6, states: 

“Only a small per cent of the American people will ship freight in 
considerable quantities through the canal.” 

And at the same page above the freight of this “small per cent 
of the American people,“ we are assured, will be carried by a few 
ships, “for only a few will be needed.” If such were the facts, then 
$375,000,000 have been wasted on a commercial travesty more absurd 
than some of the creeks which in bygone years were the objects of 
congressional solicitude and appropriation and of public ridicule. This 
line of argument recalls the line of attack upon the proposition to build 
the canal at all which was followed by the transcontinental railroads 
until the force of public opinion overwhelmed it. 

If it were true, then the canal is justifiable only as a factor of 
the national defense. If that be the contention of the 5 the 
recommendation that American coastwise commerce be singled out to 
pay for it is absolutely indefensible. If the canal is a factor of the 
national defense, the cost of upkeep should be paid for not by a direct 
levy on domestic commerce in time of ce, but by appropriations 
eee Mies Treasury precisely as every other form of national defense 

a or. 

Phe quoted statements in the report of the f do not cor- 
respond with facts, to which all the rest of the world has easy access. 
The records kept by the Panama Canal Co., based on a stany of actual 
ships’ voyages, showed that in 1899 the trade contributions to a 
Panama Canal might have comprised 2,375,071 net registered tons in 
trade between Europe and the Pacific coasts of the Americas, 1,271,357 
net tons in trade between Atlantic America and the Orient, and 202,149 
net tons in trade between the Atlantic and Pacifc coasts of the two 
Americas; in all, 3.848.577 net tons. The Walker Isthmian Canal 
Commission (Report of Isthmian Canal Commission, Text p. 654, Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, 1904) reported the 58 which might have 
used an isthmian canal in 1899 was “5,001,798 tons, or approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 tons.“ In the annual m of President Taft of 
December 6, 1910, he quoted one of the Walker Commission to the 
effect that 

“The total tonnage of the vessels employed in commerce that could 
use the Isthmian Canal in 1914 would amount to 6,843,805 tons net 
register, and that this traffic would increase 25.1 per cent per decade 

Finally, at the hearings before the committee only six weeks ago, 
Prof. Emory R. Johnson, employed by the Government especially to 
make traffic computations, and whose estimates are poorly, regarded 
as very conservative, reported that the net register tonnage of vessels 
that might have advantageously used a Panama Canal in 1909-10 was 
. ior s uote eee of Prof. Johnson, found 

n page 698 of the prin committee hearings : 

2 Twas found in 1 899-1900 that 5,000,000 | tons net register of ship- 

ing was then available for the use of the Panama Canal. The increase 
Ala the 11 years ending June 30, 1910, was 663 per cent, or at the 
rate of 59 per cent per Sacado. That rate of increase, projected to 
1914-15, would mean an increase of 26.8 yer cent during the 5 years 
following 1910, which would bring the total of 8,328,000 to 10,000,500 
tons at the time of the opening of the canal.” 

Of this total it is estimated that but 1,160,000 net register tons will 
be coast to coast traffic. (See statement Prof, Johnson, committee 


hearings, p. 705.) We have shown that since 1899 all the estimates 
of possible canal traffic have been understatements, and in our opinion 
this Is due to the fact that few have anticipated the wonderful growth 
in ocean steam navigation. When the Suez Canal was opened in 1869 
the world’s shipping comprised 16,042,498 net tons sail vessels and 
only 2,793,432 net tons steam vessels. In 1911 the world's tonnage 
comprised 22,338,549 net tons steam vessels and only 6,152,977 tons 
sail vessels. The canal as constructed can handle, according to the 
estimate of Col, Goethals (committee hearings, p. 413), 80,000,000 tons 
a year. 

o estimate has been or can be prepared which will give its business 
for 1915 at less than 8,000,000 net tons, and we are inclined to the 
view that Prof, Johnson’s estimate of 10,500,000 net register 1757 is 
very conservative. We are compelled to conclude, therefore, either 
that the most gigantic engineering blunder of the ages has been made 
at Panama or that our colleagues on the committee have failed to 
digest and profit by the “ volume of valuable if not exhaustive infor- 
mation covering the canal subject in all its phases, origin, stages, 
progress, and future,” which we all have labored unremittingly for a 
ong, eee to assemble for the use of Congress and the public.” 

e majority report {p. 4) states that “it will require $4,000,000 or 
8 O a year to maintain and operate the canal and administer its 

he careful and detailed estimates of Col, Goethals show that the 

total annual cost of the operation and maintenance of the canal, in- 
eluding the cost of sanitation and civil government, will not exceed 
$4,000,000, and that it is hoped to realize a profit from the sale of sup- 
plies, etc., to bring ihis down to $3,500,000. (See committee hearings, 
pp. 410, 411, 415, and 417.) Analyzing the figures of Prof. Johnson, 
we find that a toll of $1 per net register ton would bring In a total 
annual revenue during the first 1 exclusive of passenger tolis, of 
$10,500,000. 1 RDE the interstate commerce trafic (American 
coastwise), which Prof. Johnson estimates at 1,160,000 tons, we would 
still have an annual revenue of $9,340,000, more than double the oper- 
ating expenses, with the tonnage annually increasing. 
„Ve resent the charge, contained on page 6 of the majority report, that 
“this small anipping interest has secured recommendations from some 
trade organizations in various coast cities of the country on the erro- 
neous theory that shippers would secure the benefits of the remitted 
tolls.“ These “ trade organizations,” which are spoken of so sneeringly, 
are not all located in coast cities. For instance, the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterways Association, which unanimously passed the following 
resolutions, is not a coast organization : 

“The policy of free waterways is fundamental with the American 
people, and hence this association declares that this principle should be 
extended to our coastwise trade through the Panama Canal” 

The 1,200 delegates attending the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 

ss, which convened in Washington last December, were not Influenced 
y the “small shipping interest.“ We might likewise mention the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the National Board of Trade, the Navy 
League of the United States, the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
the New Orleans Progressive Union, the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, and various other representative bodies, these resolutions being 
appended as a part of this report. 

We contend that no better opportunity was ever offered for the de- 
velopment of an American merchant marine and the establishment of 
a fleet of naval auxiliaries which would be available in time of war. 

There is no doubt that the founders of the Government and the 
framers of the Constitution intended to provide for free and unrestricted 
commerce between the States. Certain it is that such has been our 
national policy from the beginning. It would be a cause for sincere 
regret to all lovers of this ancient institution if now, at the threshold 
of the opening of this peas canal, fraught with such wonderful com- 
mercial possibilities to the American people, we should depart from the 
path that has so long been pursued. 

ROBERT F. BROUSSARD. 
Henry M. GOLDFOGLE. 
FRANK E. DOREMUS. 
JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND, 
WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


APPENDIX. 0 


RESOLUTIONS INDICATING PUBLIC SENTIMENT THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
IN FAVOR OF FREE TOLLS FOR AMERICAN SHIPS IN THE COASTWISHE 
TRADE THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL, 


Resolutions unanimously adopted by the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Waterways Association at the th annual convention, Chicago, III., 
October 12, 13, 14, 1911: 

“The policy of free waterways is fundamental with the American 
people, and hence this association declares that this principle should be 
extended to our coastwise trade through the Panama Canal.” 

Resolutions unanimously adopted by the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, which convened in Washington in December, 1911, consisting 
of over 1,200 delegates, representing every State in the Union: 

“We submit that waterways improved or created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the use of money contributed by the whole people of the 
United States should be free for the use of American ships in fair and 
open competition and on equal terms, without the payment of tolls; but 
we contend that a water carrier owned, controlled, or operated by a 
competing land carrier is unfair competition, and in order to preserve 
to the whole people the benefits of continued fair competition so that 
the beneficent influence of open waterways shall not be nullified by 
hostile interests, we recommend the enlargement of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commisssion, to the end that the commission may 
more effectually regulate competing land and water carriers and com- 
peting water carriers and provide for the interchange of traffic.” 

Resolutions adopted at a meeting held in Washington December 6, 
1911, composed of delegates representing civic and commercial* bodies 
of the Pacific coast, cities on the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
coast, and the cities of Philadelphia, Newark, Trenton, Richmond, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh. 


“ Whereas the Government of the United States is constructing, entirely 
at its own cost, the Panama Canal for the benefit of its own people 
as a military measure for the naval protection of either coast 5 time 
of war and for the facilitation of its domestic commerce as Well as 
for the furtherance of the commerce of the world; 

“Whereas the coastwise commerce between ports of the United States 
is confined by law to vessels registered under the American flag, so 
that regulations established by the Government of the United States 
for the use of the canal by such vessels will not conflict In any way 
with the treaty obligations of the United States with other nations, 
and particularly with Great Britain ; 7 


1912. 


“Whereas there is a great and growing demand for cheaper and freer 
interchange of commodities between the States of the Pacific slope, 
on the one hand, and those bordering on and 55 the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, including all the States along the Mississippi and its 
navigable branches, on the other; 

“Whereas the opening of the canal, through the continuous and di- 


rect water transportation it will afford, will give the people of this 

country opportunities to interchange commodities of the different dis- 

cogs of a large number of articles of daily use and necessity to the 
consumer ; 

recedents exist for exempting the domestic commerce 
of the United 

the canal; and > s 

will greatly 
stimulate and increase American shipping : 

“ Resolved, That the Conference for Panama Canal Free Tolls for 
vessels engaged in domestic commerce between ports of the United 
States shall be granted free passage through the Panama Canal.” 
above. 

Resolutions ee by delegates representin 


tricts to an extent never dreamed of before, and thus will reduce the 
“Whereas ample 
tates from the payment of tolls for passage through 
“Whereas the operation of the canal card this condition 
American Coastwise Commerce strongly and urgently recommends that 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce adopted resolutions similar, to the 
commerce of the Pacific coast held San 


1911: 
“Whereas the buildin 


the various chambers of 
anelsco, Cal., October 2, 


of the Panama Canal was undertaken by the 
people of the United States in pursuance of a great national policy, 
amongst other things of providing for the national defense, of open- 
ing up the shortest possible water route between the res ive coasts 
of the United States and foreign countries, to provide through natu- 
ral methods and to prevent monopoly of transportation means for 
transportation between the various sections of the Union at the low- 
est possible cost, to build up and expand our commerce with forei, 
nations, and incidentally to encourage the upbuilding of a now de- 
cadent merchant marine: Be it 
“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that there should be 
no tolls cha through the canal to vessels coastwise flying the Ameri- 
ean flag; and be it further 
“ Resolred, That we heartily approve of the legislation recommended 
by President Taft in his message to Congress of December 6, 1910, read- 
ing as follows: ‘I can not close this reference to the canal without sug- 
gesting as a wise amendment to the interstate-commerce law a provision 
prohibiting interstate-commerce railroads from owning or controlling 
ships engaged in the trade through the Panama Canal. I believe such a 
profion may be needed to save to the people of the United States the 
enefits of the competition in trade between the eastern and western 
seaboards which this canal was constructed to secure.“ 


Resolutions adopted at the forty-second annual meeting of the 
National Board of Trade, Washington, D. C., January 18, 1912: 


“Whereas the Government of the United States is constructing, entirely 
at its own cost, the Panama Canal, for the benefit of its own people, 
as a military measure for the naval protection of either coast in time 
of war, and for facilitating its domestic and foreign commerce, as 
well as for the furtherance of the commerce of the world; 
Whereas the coastwise commerce between ports of the United States 
is confined by law to vessels registered under the American flag, so 
that regulations established by the Government of the United States 
for the use of the canal by such vessels will not conflict in any way 
with the treaty obligations of the United States with other nations; 
“Whereas there is a great and growing demand for cheaper and freer 
interchange of commodities between the States of the Pacific slope on 
the one hand and those bordering on and tributary to the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, including all the States along the Mississippi and 
its navigable branches, on the other; 
Whereas the opening of the canal, through the continuous and direct 
water transportation it will afford, will tht the pore of this coun- 
try opportunities to interchange commodities of the different districts 
to an extent heretofore found impossible, and thus will reduce the cost 
of a large number of articles of daily use and necessity: 
“ Resolved, That the National Board of Trade urgently recommends 
that vessels engaged in domestic commerce between ports of the United 
States shall be granted preferential tolls in passing through the Panama 
Canal: Provided, That when such vessels are owned, controlled, or 
operated, directly or indirectly, by any land transportation line or lines, 
no dealer tolls shall be granted to the vessels so owned, operated, 
or controlled.” 


Resolutions adopted by the Navy League of the United States at 

convention held in city of Washington, February 23, 1912: 

“Whereas the building of the Panama Canal was undertaken by the 
people of the United States in pursuance of a great national policy— 
amongst other things of providing for the national defense; of open- 
ing up the shortest possible water route between the respective coasts 
of the United States and forei countries; and of encouraging the 
upbuilding of our merchant marine, which has practically disappeared 
from the foreign trade: Be it 

e “ Resolved, That although it is the sense of this meeting that the 

question of tolls through the Panama Canal is one beyond the scope 

of this league's Aer activities; yet be it further 

“ Resolved, That as we believe the war-time efficiency of our Navy 
will 8 in part, on the existence of a fleet of merchant yessels 
available as naval auxiliaries, we heartily approve of any legislation 
directly or indirectly aiding in building up the American merchant 
marine, and we believe that if Congress in its wisdom, deems it ad- 
visable to levy tolls, that these tolls should be returned to the ships, 
either in the coastwise or foreign trade, for the purpose of assisting in 
rehabilitating that merchant marine.” 


aa adopted by Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, December 


“Whereas the Government of the United States is constructing, entirely 
at its own cost, the Panama Canal for the benefit of its own people 
as a military measure for the naval protection of either coast fn he 
time of war and for the facilitation of its domestic commerce, as well 
as for the furtherance of the commerce of the world; 

“Whereas the coastwise commerce between the ports of the United 
States is confined by law to vessels registered under the American 
flag, so that regulations established by the Government of the United 
States for the use of the canal by such vessels will not conflict in any 
war with the treaty obligations of the United States with other 
nations ; 

“Whereas there is a great and proving demand for cheaper and freer 
interchange of commodities between the States of the Pacific slope on 
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the one hand and those bordering on and tributary to the Atlantic 

and Gulf coasts, including all the States along the Mississippi and 
1 its navigable branches, on the other; 

Whereas the opening of the canal, through the continuous and direct 

water transportation it will afford, will give the people of this coun- 

try opportunities to interchange commodities of the different districts 

to an extent never contemplated before, and thus will reduce the cost 
hi of a large number of articles of daily use and necessity ; 

Whereas ample P pina gr exist for exempting the domestic commerce 

of the United States from the payment of tolls for passage through 
= 8 ti f th I under this diti 

s the operation o e canal under condition will great] 

stimulate and increase American shi ping : S -i 

“Resolved, That the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce urgently 
recommends that vessels engagi in domestic commerce between ports 
o: ae States shall be granted free passage through the Panama 

‘anal. 


Resolutions aoe by commercial bodies of the State of Washing- 
ton, November 3, 1911: 


“ Whereas the e of the Panama Canal was undertaken by the 
people of the United States in pursuance of a great national policy, 
amongst other things to provide for the national defense: to opea 
up the shortest possible water route betwean the ports of the United 
States and between the United States and foreign countries; to pre- 
vent monopoly of means of transportation between the various sec- 
tions of the Union; and to provin such transportation to the peoplé 
of the United States at the lowest possible cost; to build up and ex- 
pand commerce with foreign nations; and, incidentally, to encourage 
the upbullding of a now decadent merchant marine; and 

“Whereas it is of the utmost importance to the State of Washington, 
and to all the States bordering on the Pacific Ocean, that their 
products—lumber, shingles, salmon, fruits, hops, wool, and other 
products—be most widely distributed at the least possible expense 
throughout the United States: Now therefore be it 
„ Resolved by the following civic bodies of the State of Washington 

vic, the New Seattle Chamber of Commerce, the Tacoma Commercial 

Club and Chamber of Commerce, the Olympia Chamber of Commerce, the 

Bellingham Chamber of Commerce, the Everett Chamber of Commerce, 

the Port Townsend Commercial Club, the Aberdeen Cham of Com- 

merce, the Hoquiam Chamber of Commerce, the Bremerton Commercial 

Club, the Raymond Commercial Club, through their representatives in 

conference assembled, That there should be no tolls charged through the 

Panama Canal to v is flying the American flag engaged in coastwise 

traffic of the United States: And be it further 
“ Resolved, That we heartily 5 55 of the legislation recommended 

vy President Taft in his message to Congress of mber 6, 1910, read- 
ing as follows: ‘I can not close this reference to the canal without sus. 
gesting as a wise amendment to the interstate-commerce laws a provi- 
sion prohibiting interstate-commerce railroads from owning or con- 
trolling ships engaged in the trade through the Panama Canal. I be- 
lieve such a provision may be needed to save to the people of the United 

States the benefits of the competition in trade between the eastern and 

Portera seaboards which this canal was constructed to secure: Be it 

urther 
“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each Senator 

and Representative of the States west of the Rocky Mountains and of 
the States bordering on the Atlantic and Guif of Mexico and of the 

States in the Mississippi and Missouri River Valleys, and that these 

resolutions be 5 ed by a request to the Senators and Represent- 

— 5 eee State of Washington to support and vote for such arrange- 

ment of tolls.” 


ee adopted by New Orleans Progressive Union, February 9, 


“(1) The New Orleans Progressive Union indorses the proposition 
that American vessels engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls in 
passing through the Panama Canal. 

“(2) Should it be found necessary that American ships engaged in 
foreign trade shall pay tollage, the United States Government, by draw- 
back, rebate, or otherwise, shall refund amount to such American yessels. 

3) In the fixing of tolls for vessels passing through the Panama 
Canal the President shall have the right to reduce tolls to meet competi- 
tion or other conditions that may arise; after 90 days’ notice. | 

PA) It the conditions at any time be found that the canal should be 
entirely free, that the rebate referred to in section 2 shall nevertheless 
continue to American vessels.” 


Resolutions adopted by Central Labor Council of Portland, Oreg., Oc- 
tober 10, 1911: 

* Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that there should be 
no tolls char; through the canal to coastwise vessels flying the Ameri- 
can flag; and be it further ; 

= Resolved, That we approve of amendments to the present interstate- 
commerce laws provisions prohibiting railroads under thelr jurisdiction 
from. owning or controlling shi engaged in the trade rough the 
Panama Canal, to the effect that the people of the United States may 
have the benefits 5 in competition between the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards, for which purpose this canal was primarily intended.“ 


Resolutions adopted by the Merchants’ Association of New York March 


“ Whereas the United States, by act of congress pored in 1884, made 
the following declaration of policy regarding tolls or charges relative 
to waterways acquired or constructed by the Federal Government: 
No tolls or operating charges shall be levied upon or collected from 
any vessel, dredge, or other water craft for p: g through any lock 
canal, canalized river, or other work for the use of and benefit of 
navigation now belonging to the United States, or that may be here- 
after acquired or constructed’; and 

“Whereas, under that policy, which is still in operation, the United 
States has expended on local waterway developments nearly $700,- 
000,000 at the A expense of the whole country; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government, in addition to its vast expenditures 
of public funds upon internal and seacoast waterways, for the use 
ar benefit of all sections and of all the people, free from imposition 
of tolls or charges for the use thereof, has also made vast grants of 
public lands of incalculable present value to the transcontinental 
railways to promote their co ction and the interests of the whole 
country, especially of the sections which they directly serve; and 

Whereas the Panama Canal is constructed primarily because of the 

military and economic necessities of the entire United States, and 

when completed will be of direct commercial benefit to a larger area 
of the country than any other waterway ever constructed or improved 
by the Federal Government; and 
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of freedom from tolls to 
ted States passing through 
other 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or 


“ Whereas the extension of the general polic, 
the domestic coastwise commerce of the U: 
the Panama Canal can not create a discrimination against an 


charges of trafic or otherwise because of the fact that no such nation 
has been or now is permitted by law to engage in such coastwise 
commerce, which law was in operation and contemplation at the time 
of the negotiation and ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; and 
“ Whereas the provision of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty appears to relate 
to the avoidance of discriminations between the nations and therefore 
does not pertain to our domestic coastwise trade, in the treatment of 
which there can be no such discrimination as prohibited in said 
treaty: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the report of the ae pe committee on tolls on coast- 
wise commerce passing through the Panama Canal, dated February 26, 
1912, be, and hereby 3s, approved; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Merchants’ Association of New York 5 N the 
proposition of imposing any tolls,whatsoever upon the domestic coast- 
wise commerce of the United States passing through the Panama Canal 
unless it be determined, by competent authority, that the imposing of 
such tolls is required in fulfillment of our treaty obligations.” 
Resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, March 7, 1912: 
“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York earnestly urges the President of the United States and the Con- 


gtess, while honorably carrying out all ä treaties or obligations 
entered into with foreign countries, to arrange the tolls on the nama 
Canal so as to carefully protect American interests and b. about 


the uphuilding of ouc merchant marine; and that we advocate, as a 
measure to this end, that the rates of toll on vessels engaged in the 
coastal trade shall be not over one-third the rates charged on vessels 
engaged 5 deep-sea business, or free if necessary to accomplish pur- 


poses desired. 

“Resolved, That coples of this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and to all Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and the House of Representatives.” 

Resolutions adopted by the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, July 12, 1911: 

“ Where: from present indications, the Panama Canal will be ready 
for use by merchant shipping in about two years’ time; and 

“Whereas it is necessary that those Se nak ag the operation of 
vessels through the canal should be informed at the earliest possible 
moment regarding the , Sig that will govern said operation, 
so that sufficient time will be given to conform with every require- 


ment: Therefore be It 

“ Resolved, That Conros be strongiy urged to enact at this session 
such legislation as will enable the esident to fix the tolls to be 
charged for the-use of the canal, it being the consensus of opinion of 
this committee that in the fixing of said tolls American vessels should 
be exempted from all charges.” 


Resolutions adopted by the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 


portation, December 18, 1911: 

“ Whereas the Panama Canal is being constructed by the United States 
Government, and the ple of the United States are paying the 
whole cost thereof, and will be obliged to pay the cost of mainte- 
bance and repairs, whether the reyenues are adequate or not; 

“Whereas the people of the United States have entered upon th 
work chiefly for the benefit that it will be to our own commerce; and 

“Whereas the construction of the Panama Canal by the United States 
will not give to the American people the full measure of benefits 
they are entitled to if our commerce is Gp ny to pay the same 
tolls that other peoples are required to pay: erefore 
“Resolved, That, baving expended so large a sum in constructing the 

Panama Canal, the people of the United States are entitled to receive 

the fullest possible advan therefrom; that other nations should be 
ermitted to use the canal upon reasonable terms alike to all; that 
merican vessels in the foreten trade should Youd the same tolls as 

vessels of other nations, unless existing treaties would permit such 

American vessels to pes free; that the commerce of the United States 

pass between United States’ ports should be allowed free passage 

sarong the Panama Canal in all ships of American regis and 

—955 be regarded and regulated as coastwise commerce of the United 


tes. 

“Resolved, That we tition the Government and Congress of the 
United States to give the most serious consideration to the enactment 
of laws declaring commerce between American = pesu through 
the Panama Canal, as coastwise commerce of the United States and 
free of tolls, ard, if treaty provisions or commercial conventions which 
have provisions for termination by notice from either party will per- 
mit, to also consider the making of the Panama Canal free to all vessels 
of American registry.” . 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 22, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report of examination and survey of Mystic River, Conn. (H. 
Doc. No. 637), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. s > 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 
Mr. KOPP, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R, 20193) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to pay a cash reward for suggestions submitted by 


civilian employees of the Navy Department for improvement or 
economy in manufacturing processes or plant, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 436), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SULZER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) pro- 
viding for the participation of the United States in the councils 
of the International Prison Commission, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 437), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURLEY, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was refered the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 234) making 
provision for the Fifth International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce and Commercial and Industrial Associations, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 438), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATH BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GRAY, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu thereof the 
bill (H. R. 22194) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, accompanied by a report (No. 435), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
22192) for the relief of the estate of Peter McEnery, deceased, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 22195) to reduce the 
duties on wool and manufactures of wool; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 22196) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Branford, in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 22197) to provide for the en- 
largement, extension, remodeling, and improvement of the post- 
office building at Kirksville, Mo., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GREGG of Texas: A bill (H. R. 22198) to exempt 
from the payment of duty the articles at the Galveston Cotton 
Carnival, te be held in the city of Galveston, State of Texas, 
August 8 to 18, inclusive, 1912; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22199) to establish a subport of entry and 
delivery at Port Bolivar, in the State of Texas; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 22200) to provide for the eree- 
tion of a monument to soldiers of the War of 1812 at Fort Mc- 
Arthur, Hardin County, Ohio; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 22201) to provide for the 
manufacture and installation of dummy armament and its ac- 
cessories for the armories of the Coast Artillery Reserves of the 
Organized Militia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 22202) to amend section 4884 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22203) to amend section 4919 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 22204) granting a right of way 
to the Panama-Pacitic International Exposition Co., or any 
other party or parties approved by the Secretary of War, across 
the Fort Mason Military Reservation in California; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 22205) for the acquisition 
of a site and the erection of a building thereon at Montclair, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 22206) providing for the 
filling in of the ponds and lowlands of the Fort Taylor Military 
Reservation, Fla.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 22207) to 
regulate the development of hydroelectric power in the navigable 
waterways of the United States; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22208) to 
regulate the issuance of restraining orders and injunctions and 
procedure thereon, and to limit the meaning of “ conspiracy” in 
certain cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 22209) providing for the 
disposition of effects of deceased patients of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service and of certain deceased officers 
and men connected with the Army; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 22210) to authorize the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians to bring suit in the Court of Claims, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 22211) to provide for 
enlarging of Federal building at Oakland, Cal., and for the pur- 
chase of additional land; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 452) for the 
appointment of a special committee to investigate an alleged 
combination of coal dealers at the head of Lake Superior, in 
the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, and to ascertain whether 
such combination is in violation of the antitrust law and in 
restraint of interstate commerce, and report recommendation 
thereon to Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: Resolution (H. Res. 453) calling 
upon the Secretary of War for certain information regarding 
the printing of document entitled“ Three-year Enlistment for 
the Army ” in the Government Printing Office at public expense; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Resolution (H. Res. 454) requesting the 
Secretary of the Interior to make an investigation concerning an 
international agreement as to a world alphabet; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FORNES: Memorial from the Senate of the State of 
New York, requesting the President, Secretary of the Navy, 
and Representatives in Congress from this State to use their 
influence in favor of having one new battleship built at United 
States navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial from the General Assembly of the State of 
New York, favoring the improvement of the inlet to Lake 
Champlain; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 22194) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
Jar Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows and dependent rela- 
tives of such soldiers and sailors; to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 22212) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Snider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 22213) granting a pension 
to William H. Shands; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 22214) for the relief of 
heirs or estate of J. H. Christian, deceased ; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 22215) granting an honorable 
eee to Robert F. Hamilton; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22216) for the relief of the heirs of James 
os Martha P. Young, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 22217) for the relief of 
heirs or estate of W. R. Smith, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 22218) for the relief of 
William E. Bradshaw; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 22219) granting an increase 
of pension to Anne H. Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 22220) for the relief of 
the heirs of Paul A. Tullis; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 22221) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Myers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 22222) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Walter D. Pettit; to the @ommittee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 22223) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel T. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 22224) granting an increase 
of pension to James S. Stewart; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22225) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Gutherie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22226) granting a pension to Elmer E, 
Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 22227) for the 
relief of W. E. Callahan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A bill (H. R. 22228) granting a pen- 
sion to Jacob Mandelbaum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 22229) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Dunahey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, P 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 22230) granting a pension 
to Catherine McHenry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 22231) grant- 
ing a pension to Franklin Peters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

By Mr. JACKSON: A bill (H. R. 22232) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander Chisholm; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22233) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob J. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 22234) granting a pension to 
Josiah George Swinney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also,.a bill (H. R. 22235) granting a pension to Anna M. 
Spaulding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22236) granting a pension to Catherine T. 
Bagan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22237) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses Frankel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22238) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
A. Tt. Holzheid; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 22239) granting a pension 
to Clara Vinson Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22240) granting a pension to Caroline E. 
Mason; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 22241) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles P. Griffith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 22242) for the relief of 
Samuel J. Pealer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 22243) for the relief of 
heirs of John Rabb, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 22244) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jennie T, Vought; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22245) granting an increase of pension to 
Angeline G. Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22246) granting a pension to James A. 
Galloway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 22247) for the reljef of 
heirs of James Kerr, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 22248) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Maggi; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 22249) for the relief of Joseph 
L. A. Daugherty; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD; A bill (H. R. 22250) granting an 
increase of pension to David C. Lingle; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 22251) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry B. Anderson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22252) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Veo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 22253) granting a pension to 
Margaret Stephenson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22254) granting a pension to Solomon 8. 
Crosswhite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22255) for the relief of R. N., A. T., and 
F. F. Dosser; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22256) granting a pension to Mary E. Con- 
stable; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 22257) for 
the relief of Leo Miiller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 22258) granting an 
increase of pension to Nicholas A. Devore; to the Commiitee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILDER: A bill (H. R. 22259) granting an increase 
ot pension to Ellen C. Lewis; to the Committeg on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 22260) granting 
a pension to Lydia C. Norton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Board of Trade of the 
city of Chicago, relative to legislation affecting the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, urging that no tolls be charged American ships through 
the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
for legislation to prohibit transcontinental railroads from op- 
erating steamship companies through the Panama Canal; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Maritime Exchange of New York City, 
commending Congress for its action with respect to the battle- 
ship Maine; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of H. O. Hanson 
and 12 others, of Rushford, Minn., against extension of the par- 
8 system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of membership of Rimer 
Grange, No. 1406, Vaughnsville, Ohio, requesting vote for par- 
8 bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. AYERS: Memorial of the Maritime Association of 
the port of New York, commending Congress for its public- 
spirited action in providing funds for raising of the U. S. battle- 
ship Maine, with resolutions adopted on March 15, the day the 
Maine was committed to its last resting place in the sea; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Memorials of Barney Oakley, of Dallas; 
H. P. Armsby, of State College; G. M. Van Tuyle, of Pittston; 
H. E. Roselle, of Pittston; and C. L. Goodwin, of Pittston, all 
in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring parcel-post legislation 
and extension; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Memorial of St. Peter Beney- 
olent Society, of Beaver Dam, Wis., protesting against the 
resolution of inquiry concerning Government institutions in 
which American citizens wearing the habit of various religious 
orders are employed; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Germania Maennerchor of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., protesting against the passage of any of the prohibition 
or interstate liquor measures now pending; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. CANDLER: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
55 estate of W. R. Smith, deceased; to the Committee on War 

la ims. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian Church of Westfield, Union 
County, N. J., and from 144 voters in Buchanan, Berrien County, 
Mich., for the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill on the sub- 
ject of liquor shipments into“ dry“ territory; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CATLIN: Memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, and memorial of the Mexico Commercial Club, favor- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 4308 and a duplicate thereof 
(H. R. 17786), making 1-cent rate of postage on ordinary letters; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, urging an appropriation of not less than 
$100,000 per annum to carry on the work of the Grain Standard- 
ization Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, and to estab- 
lish and maintain a laboratory at St. Louis, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the American Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers, opposing an educational qualification for 
admission of immigrants into the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Holy Ghost Benevolent Society, of St 
Louis, Mo., against the resolution of inquiry introduced in the 
House of Representatives concerning Government institutions 
in which American citizens wearing the habit of various reli- 
gious orders are employed; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, memorial of St. Liborius Young Men’s Sodality, of St. 
Louis, Mo., against the resolution of inquiry introduced in the 
House of Representatives concerning Government institutions 
in which American citizens wearing the habit of various reli- 
gious orders are employed; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memoria] of St. Barbara’s Branch, No. 114, of St. Louis, 
Mo., against the resolution of inquiry introduced in the House 
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of Representatives concerning Government institutions in which 
American citizens wearing the habit of various religious orders 
are employed; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CURLEY: Memorial of a committee of citizens named 
to investigate the strike in Lawrence, Mass.; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. FORNES: Memorial of Naval Camp, No. 49, United 
States Spanish War Veterans, Department of New York, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., advocating Mr. Crago’s pension bill (H. R. 
17470), signed by William Hansen, commander, and Frank H. 
Penner, adjutant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Maritime Association of the port of 
New York, on the occasion of the committing the wrecked 
United States battleship Maine to its last resting place March 
15, commending Congress for its patriotism in providing funds 
for raising the ship from Habana Harbor; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Brooklyn League, urging that one of 
the proposed new battleships shall be constructed at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of Russell Cash, of Bellaire, 
Ohio, and 7 others of Neffs, Ohio, protesting against the passage 
of the parcel-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition by members of Cassville (Ohio) Grange No, 
1765, Patrons of Husbandry, favoring the parcel post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of R. G. Hogue end other citizens of Belmont, 
Ohio, and vicinity, favoring the passage of the Sulzer bill (H. R. 
14) to reduce postal rates, to improve the postal service, and to 
increase postal revenues; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of John J. Sheehan, of Bellaire, Ohio, and divers 
other citizens of Bellaire and Martins Ferry, favoring the in- 
sertion of a clause in the naval appropriation bill providing for 
the building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Rockford Brass Works, of 
Rockford, III., against the passage of the Campbell bill (H. R. 
16844) relating to placing of manufacturer’s own name on 
manufactured articles, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of W. H. Rowan, H. R. Puterbaugh, T. B. Rich- 
ardson, M. E. Humphrey, C. G. Humphrey, and Albert Larson, 
all of Belvidere, Ill., in favor of a parcel post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of E. P. Lathrop, of Rockford, III., favoring the 
passage of the Pepper bill, relating to withdrawal of alcohol 
from revenue tax under certain conditions, ete.; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 224 and numerous citizens 
of La Salle, III., in favor of the construction of one battleship 
in the New York Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of I. K. Neely, of La Salle, III., against a par- 
cel post until after investigation by an impartial commission, 
ete.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Howard C. Collins, W. J. Ferguson, and 
George W. Collins, all of Rockford, III., in favor of a parcel 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of W. B. Neff, B. F. and Roy L. Craig, and 
Roy E. Blackmer, all of Kirkland, III., in favor of a parcel 
post, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of a German society of Chi- 
cago, Ill., protesting against further restriction of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, papers to accompany bili for the relief of Jacob Mandel- 
baum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Edward Lauterbach, president of the Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League for the Proper Regulation 
and Better Distribution of Immigration, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York, setting out condition of affairs of the league; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the International Dry Farming Congress, 
with the resolution adopted at Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, set- 
ting out conditions of homesteaders in the mountain districts 
and recommending that an additional year’s absence be granted 
without deducting time for such absence; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. ~ 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of C. A. Torkelson, of St. 
James, Minn., and 76 other residents of second congressional 
district of Minnesota, favoring parcel pest; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of A. O. Brown, jeweler, and other 
citizens of Hettinger, N. Dak., and V. E. Maynard and other 
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citizens, of Bismarck, N. Dak., opposing parcel-post extension ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of C. S. Erickson, Palermo, N. Dak., in favor of 
reduction of tax on raw and refined sugar; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. F. Barker and other citizens, of Egeland, 
N. Dak.,.favoring the repeal of Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Minot Socialist Local, Minot, N. Dak., fa- 
voring enfranchisement of women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, memorial of St. Johannas Mutual Aid and Benefit As- 
sociation and citizens of Richland County, N. Dak., protesting 
against resolution of inquiry concerning Government institutions 
in which American citizens wearing the habit of various re- 
ligious orders are employed; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of 30 dairymen and citizens of Rhein, N. Dak., 
protesting against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
the heirs of A. R. Holzheid; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany bills for the relief of Moses 
Frankel and Anna M. Spaulding; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bills for the relief of Catherine T. 
PORAD and Josiah George Swinney; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the German-Amer- 
ican Alliance of Pottsville, Pa., protesting against the passage 
of any prohibition or interstate liquor legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of a number of Michigan merchants, 
against parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Fred L. Scott and 37 other voters 
of Arenac and Ogemaw Counties, Mich., favoring the passage 
2 the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
cla ry. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of Arthur W. Wellington and 
others, of Weston, Mass., favoring parcel-post law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of Columbia Grange, No. 46, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Stillwater, Pa., favoring parcel-post leg- 
islation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of 
Commerce, urging that no tolls be charged American ships 
through the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Peter J. Mooney, of Fulton, N. Y., 
and 20 others, favoring the passage of the Berger old-age pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Memorial of the Emeryville Civic Cen- 
ter, of Emeryville, Cal, asking Congress to appropriate funds 
needed to prosecute violations of the law forbidding the white- 
slave traffic; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
Cal., protesting against the policy of charging tolls through 
the Panama Canal to vessels flying the United States flag and 
approving the recommendations of President Taft in his mes- 
sage of December 6, 1910, forbidding interstate-commerce rail- 
roads from owning or controlling ships engaged in trade 
through the canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of estate of James Kerr; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Petition of Newton Grange, Cumberland 
County, Pa., and of Penn Grange, No. 1485, Cumberland County, 
Pa., urging the passage of House bill 19133, providing for a sys- 
tem of parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Penn Grange, No. 1485, Penn Township, 
Cumberland County, Pa., urging the passage of the bill prohib- 
iting the coloring of oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. PICKETT: Petition of Mrs. W. W. Marsh, president 
of Woman’s Club, and 46 other members, of Waterloo, request- 
ing the preservation of the Falls of Niagara; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of 24 citizens of Waterloo, Iowa, urging that a 
clause be inserted in naval appropriation bill providing for the 
building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of 17 citizens of Cresco, Iowa, protesting against 
the enactment of a parcel post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. REDFIELD: Memorial of the Brooklyn League, for 
construction of one battleship in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of Owenoco Tribe of Improved 
Order of Red Men, favoring Senate bill 3593 and House bill 
16313, for the erection of an Indian memorial and museum in 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Memorial of City Council of Thief 
River Falls, Minn., asking for congressional investigation of 
combination of coal dealers at head of Lake Superior; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SULZER: Memorial of Tompkins County (N. Y.) 
Pomona Grange, relative to oleomargarine legislation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Alumni Association of the New York 
Nautical School, relative to establishing marine schools, etc.; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of ‘Toone, Tenn., for parcel-post legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Maritime Exchange of New York City, 
indorsing the action of Congress with respect to the battleship 
Maine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the New York State Senate, for construc- 
tion of one battleship in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Brooklyn League, for the construction 
of one battleship in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Coppersmiths’ Union of New York, for 
construction of one battleship at the Brooklyn Navy wend; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of William Klein, W. E. Bloch, Joseph Good- 
man, H. E. Levy, Weiss Amusement Co., and Pathé Frères, of 
New York City, for amending the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, petitions of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., 
and the Commercial Club of Council Bluffs, Iowa, for an appro- 
priation to enable the United States Government to participate 
in the Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Also, petitions of Maurice Simmons, commander in chief 
United Spanish War Veterans, and Camps Nos. 10 and 49, 
United Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, relative to toll rates through the Panama Canal; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the New York State Assembly, for improve- 
ment of the Lake Champlain inlet; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of F. E. Vogel, of New York City, protesting 
against passage of House bill 16844; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorials of boards of trade of New York City, Phila- 
deiphia, Akron, Ohio, and Elizabeth, N. J., indorsing House bill 
20044; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of McKesson & Robbins, of New York City, 
for certain amendment to the chemical schedule; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of United Garment Workers of America, for 
enactment of the Esch phosphorus bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. W. Simonson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging 
passage of House bill 21530, for the relief of Frank Bowers; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of American Veterans of Foreign Service, for 
payment of traveling allowances, etc., of certain volunteer or- 
ganizations for service in the Philippines; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. TAGGART: Petitions of citizens of the State of Kan- 
sas, asking that the duties on raw and refined sugars be re- 
duced; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Kansas, for legisla- 
tion prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicants for 
use as a beverage, etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kansas City, Kans., for old-age 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Commercial Club of Topeka, Kans., for 
a domestic immigration policy; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Kansas State Horticultural Society, for 
a general parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Kansas, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of the Mothers’ Club and churches in Iola, 
Kans., for enactment of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of German societies in the State of Kansas, 
protesting against prohibition or interstate liquor legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Maryland Association of Certified Public 
Accountants, protesting against employment by the United 
States Government of chartered accountants to the exclusion of 
certified public accountants; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Navy Department. 

Also, petition of the Board of Commissioners of Highways of 
Grant Township, Douglas County, Kans., for improvement of 
the highway between Forts Leavenworth and Riley, in Kansas; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorials of the Wisconsin Country Life Conference 
Association and the Golden Belt Educational Association, of 
Kansas, for establishing agricultural extension departments in 
connection with agricultural colleges; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Aiso, memorial of the Board of Commissioners of Kansas 
City, Kans., for improvement of a certain portion of the Mis- 
souri River: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Post No. 51, Department of Kansas, Grand 
Army of the Republic, protesting against proposed incorpora- 
tion of the Grand Army of the Republic; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of members of Improved Order of Red Men of 
second Congressional district of Kansas, for an American Indian 
memorial and museum building in the city of Washington, D. C.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, 
Kans., for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of George Cleveland and 60 other 
citizens of Delaware County, Ohio, asking for the extension of the 
parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, March 22, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 20111) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and 
service, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. PERKINS. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. OverMaNn conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 19342) 
to amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to isolated tracts of public land. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 8475) extending the time of payment to certain home- 
steaders on the Cheyenne River Indian Reservation, in the State 
of South Dakota, and on the Standing Rock Indian Reservation, 
in the States of ‘South Dakota and North Dakota, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R.1332. An act regulating Indian allotments disposed of by 
will; 

H. R.1647. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 


the purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize the eree- 
tion and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 12211. An act to amend the act of February 18, 1909 
(35 Stat. L., p. 626) entitled “An act to create the Calaveras 
Big Tree National Forest, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 13417. An act granting unsurveyed and unattached 
islands to the State of Wisconsin for forestry purposes; 

H. R. 14925. An act to amend “An act to parole United States 
prisoners, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910; 

H. R. 16101. An act providing for patents to homesteads on the 
ceded portion of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming; 

H. R. 18661. An act to proyide for an extension of time of 
payment of all unpaid payments due from homesteaders on the 
Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation, as provided for under an act 
of Congress approved June 21, 1906 

H. R. 19071. An act granting ANTS of time to the St. 
Cloud Electric Power Co. to construct a dam across the Mis- 
sissippi River; 

H. R. 19418. An act to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate fees and costs, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 22, 1875; 

II. R. 20347. An act to authorize the Dixie Power Co. to con- 
struct a dam across White River at or near Cotter, Ark.; 

H. R. 20491. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant further extension of time within which to make proof 
on desert-land entries; 

H. R. 21597. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H. J. Res. 239. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver a condemned cannon to the Army and Navy 
Union, United States of America; 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to authorize allotments to 
Indians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak., of 
lands yaluable for coal; and 

H. J. Res. 276. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make an exhibit at the Fifth National Corn Ex- 
hibition, at Columbia, S. C. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of Cigar Makers’ 
Local Union of Bayamon, P. R., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting to citizens of Porto Rico the right to be- 
come citizens of the United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Friends 
Church of North Loup, Nebr.; of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
‘sionary Society of Mazon, III.; and of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions of Mazon, III., and Fulton, Ky., praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (for Mr. GAMBLE) presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Okmulgee County, Okla., praying that an 
appropriation be made to continue the district Indian agencies 
in eastern Oklahoma, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also (for Mr. GAMBLE) presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Nowata and Durant, Okla., remonstrating against 
the discontinuance of the district Indian agencies in eastern 
54 8 Which were referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also (for Mr. GAMBLE) presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Akron, Iowa; of Bridgewater, Brookings, Centerville, 
Sisterville, Meadow, and Sturgis, S. Dak.; and of Cambria, 
Wis., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also (for Mr. Gaunz) presented a petition of members 
of the Commercial Club of Ardmore, S. Dak., praying for the 
enactment of a more favorable immigration law, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WETMORE presented resolutions in the nature of a peti- 
tion adopted by the Rhode Island Business Men's Association, 
in convention at Providence, R. I., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the establishment of an international 
commission to investigate the high cost of living, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North 
Smithfield, R. I. praying, for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullifleation of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Peterborough, Brookline, and East Alstead, all in the State of 
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New Hampshire, praying for the establishment of a parcel-post 
system, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lebanon, 
N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the construction of one of the proposed new battleships in the 


Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee on’ 


Naval Affairs. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to regulate the use of motor boats, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 12, Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers’ Union, of Detroit, Mieh., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to protect the labels on union-made 
products in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of P. H. Peters, of Davison, 
Mich., remonstrating against the establishment of a parcel-post 
system, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 115, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Williamston, Mich., remenstrating 
against any reduction being made in the duty on wool, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Sand Lake, 
Coopersville, Hartland, and Sault Ste. Marie, all in the State 
of Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of 
butter, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented the memorial of E. M. Brewer, of Byron 
Center, Mich., remonstrating against the repeal of the oleo- 
margarine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Alton, L’Anse, 

- Baraga, Lakeview, Pere Cheney, Schultz, Henderson, Grand 
Haven, and Kingsley, all in the State of Michigan, praying for 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lawton, 
Portage, and Williamston, all in the State of Michigan, praying 
for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification ef State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of An- 
aconda, Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the construction of one of the proposed new battleships 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Palma Sola, Fla., praying for the establishment of a parcel- 
post system, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Floral 
City, Fla., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post 
system beyond its present limitations, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Paul Hatch Camp, No. 1116, 
United Confederate Veterans, of Mayo, Fla., praying that an ap- 
propriation be made providing for the settlement of the so-called 
cotton-tax claims, which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Gary, 
Ada, and Farris, all in the State of Minnesota, praying for the 
establishment of a pareel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hazel, 
Minn., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post 
system beyond its present limitations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the use of 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Zuma, III., praying for the enactment of 
an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of citizens of Fancy 
Prairie and Mount Carmel, in the State of Minois, praying 
for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Farm- 
ington, III., remonstrating against the establishment of a parecel- 
post system, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of members of the Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enaetment of 
legislation providing for the improvement of the foreign service, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco and Stockton, in the State of California, praying for 
the enactment ef legislation to exempt American vessels from 
tolls when passing through the Panama Canal, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Healds- 
burg, Cal., praying for the extension of the Rural Free Delivery 
Service, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 
` Mr. BOURNE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ore- 
gon City, Portland, and Gladstone, all in the State of Oregon, 
praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent 
the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee en the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5246). to redeem 
a certain outstanding certificate of indebtedness issued by the 
late board of audit of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, reportec it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 498) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 12623) to incorporate the American Numismatic 
Association, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 499) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 
16571) to give effect to the convention between the Governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, Japan, and Russia for the 
preservation and protection of the fur seals and sea otter which 
frequent the waters of the North Pacific Ocean, concluded at 
Washington July 7,1911, and I submit a report (No. 501) thereon, 
I desire to say that while the committee is unanimous in favor 
of the bill, there is a division of opinion in the committee as 
to the amendment which is recommended by the majority, and 
especially in regard to the limitation of the closed season. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Territories, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5629) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the construction and maintenance of roads, 
the establishment and maintenance of schools, and the care and 
support of insane persons in the District of Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” approved January 27, 1905, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 300) thereon. 

Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4604) to in- 
crease the limit for purchase of site and the erection of a eus- 
tomhouse at Wilmington, N. C., reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5674) for the relief of Indians oecupy- 
ing railroad lands, reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 502) thereon. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5937) to restore in part the 
rank of Lieuts. Thomas Marcus Molloy and Joseph Henry 
Crozier, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, asked to be dis- 

from its further consideration and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, which was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them sey- 
erally with amendments and submitted a report (No. 503) 
thereon : 

S. 4204. A bill to provide for the final settlement with the 
Tillamook Tribe of Indians, of Oregon, for lands ceded by said 
Indians to the United States in a certain agreement between 
said parties dated August 7, 1851; 

S. 4205. A bill to provide for the final settlement with the 
Clatsop Tribe of Indians of Oregon for lands ceded by said 
Indians to the United States in a certain agreement between 
said parties dated August 5, 1851; 

S. 4533. A bill to provide for a final settlement with the Kath- 
lamet Band of Chinook Indians, of Oregon, for lands ceded 
by said Indians to the United States in a certain unratified 
treaty between said parties dated August 9, 1851; 
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S. 4534. A bill to provide for a final settlement with the 
Wheelappa Band of Chinook Indians, of Washington, for lands 
ceded by said Indians to the United States in a certain unrati- 
fied treaty between said parties dated August 9, 1851; 

S. 4535. A bill to provide for a final settlement with the 
Lower Band of Chinook Indians, of Washington, for lands 
ceded by said Indians to the United States in a certain unrati- 
fied treaty between said parties dated August 9, 1851; 

S. 4536. A bill to provide for a final settlement with the 
Waukimum Band of Chinook Indians, of Washington, for lands 
ceded by said Indians to the United States in a certain unrati- 
fied treaty between said parties, dated August 8, 1851; and 

S. 4537. A bill to provide for a final settlement with the Nuc- 
quee-Clah-we-muck Tribe of Indians, of Oregon, for lands ceded 
by said Indians to the United States in a certain unratified 
treaty between said parties, dated August 7, 1851. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on Territories, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5254) to provide for compulsory edu- 
cation of the children of Alaska, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 504) 
thereon. 

Mr. BOURNE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5874. A bill to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
and completion of the United States post-office building at Al- 
bany, Oreg. (Report No. 505); and 

S. 5877. A bill to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
and completion of the post-office building at The Dalles, Oreg. 
(Report No. 506). 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5972) to establish a public health service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Health and Na- 
tional Quarantine. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD (for Mr. GAMBLE) : 

A bill (S. 5973) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
cause allotments to be made to the Indians of the Morongo In- 
dian Reservation in California; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: À 

A bill (S. 5974) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Crosser (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 5975) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Connolly (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 5976) for the relief of Mrs. C. A. Smith; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5977) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Thomas; and 

A bill (S. 5978) granting an increase of pension to Austin B. 
Wells; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 5979) for the relief of heirs or estate of W. R. 
Smith, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5980) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
P. Shaffer; 

A bill (S. 5981) granting a pension to Sallie B. Smith (with 
accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 5982) granting an increase of pension to Henry M. 
Lavo (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 5983) to amend an act approved February 19, 1909, 
entitled “An act to provide for an enlarged homestead”; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. S 

Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 5984) to proviđe for the 
sale of certain real estate in Washington, D. C., belonging to 
the United States, which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suggest that the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia should go to the Committee 
on Public Lands, as it provides for the sale of public lands, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection to the bill going to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. r 
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By Mr. THORNTON: 
A bill (S. 5985) for the relief of heirs of Francis Palombo, 
deceased (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 5986) for the relief of heirs or estate of Sebastian 
U. D. Schlatre, deceased (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5987) relative to restrictions on allotted Indian 
lands in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5988) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
set aside certain lands to be used as a sanitarium by the Order 
of Owls; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 5989) for the relief of the estate of Peter McEnery, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL (H. R. 21477). 


Mr. RICHARDSON submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $14,000 for improving Little River, Del, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $40,000 for improving the Potomac River, ete., intended 
to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CRANE submitted an amendment relative to the read- 
justment of the accounts of the persons, firms, or corporations 
who have been contractors for dredging in connection with the 
improvement of the harbor at Boston, Mass., etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$250,000 for improving north of Pollock Rip Channel, from the 
shoals lying near the entrance to Nantucket Sound, Mass., etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,610 for improving’ the harbor at New Bedford and Fair 
Haven, Mass., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river 
and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


DE. HARVEY W. WILEY. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 256), which was read: 


Resolved, That the Senate has learned with much regret of the res- 
ignation of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, head of the Pure F. Bureau of the 

nited States Government. We feel that his services while at the head 
of that department have been of incalculable value to the American 
people, and take this opportunity to express our confidence in his great 
ability and the splendid service he has rendered to this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 


the rule, on objection. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the fact, Mr. President, that 
the Senate has accepted an invitation to attend the memorial 
exercises to-morrow, I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


z PAYMENT OF MONEY IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit a resolution, in the nature of a 
substitute for Senate resolution No. 242, directing the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads to inquire into and report 
to the Senate whether post-oflice inspectors .are being sent 
through the country to influence postmasters to aid in the elec- 
tion of delegates for or against any candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and so forth. I ask that the resolution lie on the table 
and be printed. 

The resolution was read, ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is 
hereby authorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, to 
inquire into and report to the Senate at the earliest date practicable 
whether post-office inspectors or other officials were sent at any time 
during the year 1904 or are now being sent through the country as 

olitical — to influence postmasters to ald in the election of 
elegates for or against any candidate for the Presidency; also to 
in — into and report to the Senate whether postmasters with good 
official records were in 1904 or are now being threatened directly or 
indirectly with removal or discipline if they gave or failed to give 
their support to certain candidates for delegates to national conven- 
tions or for the Presidency; also to inquire into and report to the 
Senate whether in 1904 appointments were made, or were promised 
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to be made, to influence the election of delegates to the Republican 
national convention, and also to inquire further into the truth or 
falsity of the reports that certain nominations for postmasters that 
were made to the Senate on various dates and withdrawn on February 


19, 1912, were withdrawn for the purpose of influencing the action 
of certain politicians in the State of North Carolina in regard to 
holding conventions and electing delegates to the Republican national 
convention of 1912; and for purpose they are authorized to sit 
during the session of Con at such times and places as they ma 
deem desirable or praticable; to send for persons and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of witne: 

to conduct hearings, and have reports of same printed for use, an 
to employ such clerks, stenographers, and other assistants as shall be 
necessary, and any expense in connection with such inquiry shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


ABANDONED PROPERTY IN INSURRECTIONARY DISTRICTS (S. DOC. 
NO. 453.) 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the address delivered by Hon. 
Cushman K. Davis on the cotton tax, January 23, 1900, be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order will 
be entered. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That the address delivered by Hon. Cushman K. Davis 
on the cotton tax, January 23, 1900, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
33, Part 2, page 1068 et seq., be printed as a Senate document. 


ADDRESSES BY PRESIDENT TAFT. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask that the address of President Taft at 
the banquet of the Swedish-American Republican League at 
Congress Hall, Chicago, III., March 9, 1912, be printed as 
Senate document (S. Doc. No. 452). 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order will 
be entered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the address of President Taft 
to the Gereral Court of the Legislature of Massachusetts, de- 
livered in Boston, Mass., March 18, 1912, be printed as a Senate 
document (S. Doc. No. 451). 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for is entered. 

SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the motion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
HEYBURN], that the Senate agree to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in reference to the charges 
preferred by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin against 
Isaac STEPHENSON, a Senator from that State, I submit and 
desire to have pending the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The resolution is ss follows: 

Resolved, That Isaac STEPHENSON was not duly and legall 
a seat in the Senate of the United States by the Legisla 
State of Wisconsin. 

PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE FOR MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am advised that the Vice Presi- 
dent will unavoidably be absent from the city of Washington 
Monday and Tuesday of next week, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE, be selected to preside over the deliberations of the Senate 
Monday and Tuesday of next week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
257), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: y 

Resolved, That the Secretary wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that the Senate elected FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, 
a Senator from the State of Connecticut, President of the Senate pro 


tempore, to hold and exercise the office in absence of the Vice Presi- 
dent on Monday and Tuesday, March 25 and 26, 1912. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
258), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary notify the House of Representatives 
that the Senate has elected Frank B. BRANDEGEE, a Senator from the 
State of Connecticut, President of the Senate oe tempore, to hold and 
exercise the office in the absence of the Vice President on Monday and 
Tuesday, March 25 and 26, 1912, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act; 

On March 16, 1912: 

S. 339. An act providing for the reappraisement and sale of 
certain lands in the town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for 
other purposes. 


elected to 
re of the 


HOUSE BILLS REFERSED. 
The following bills were severally read by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
H. R. 19071 An act granting extension of time to the St. 
Cloud Electric Power Co. to construct a dam across the Missis- 
sippi River; and 


H. R. 20347. An act to authorize the Dixie Power Co. to 
construct a dam across White River at or near Cotter, Ark. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the Judielary: 

H. R. 14925. An act to amend “An act to parole United States 
prisoners, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910; and 

H. R. 19418. An act to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate fees and costs, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 22, 1875. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 12211. An act to amend the act of February 18, 1909 
(35 Stat. L., p. 626), entitled “An act to create the Calaveras 
Big Tree National Forest, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 13417. An act granting unsuryeyed and unattached 
islands to the State of Wisconsin for forestry purposes; 

H. R. 16101. An act providing for patents to homesteads on 
the ceded portion of the Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming; 

H. R. 18661. An act to provide for an extension of time of 
payment of all unpaid payments due from homesteaders on the 
Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation, as provided for under an act 
of Congress approved June 21,-1906; and 

H. R. 20491. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant further extension of time within which to make proof 
on desert-land entries. : 

The following bill and joint resolution were severally read 
88 their titles and referred to the Committee on Indian 

H. R. 1332. An act regulating Indian allotments disposed of 
by will; and 

II. J. Res. 263. A joint resolution to authorize allotments to 
Indians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak., of 
lands valuable for coal. 

H. R. 1647. An act to amend an act entitled An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 
the purchase of sites for public buildings, to anthorize the erec- 
tion and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 21597. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
of sald war, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

H. J. Res. 239. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver a condemned cannon to the Army and Navy 
Union, United States of America, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 276. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make an exhibit at the Fifth National Corn Ex- 
hibition at Columbia, S. C., was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 5624) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

It proposes to pension the following persons at the rates per 
month given: 

John Brown, late of Company A, Fifty-eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Elizabeth S. Phillips, former widow of Julius G. Johnson, 
late of Company B, Twenty-eighth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, $20. 

Urban Coon, late of Company B, Nineteenth Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George Kent, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William J. Lambdin, late of Company E, Ninety-eighth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. a 

Samuel D. Fulmer, late of Company F, One hundred and fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Josephine P. Whitney, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Oliver C. Whitney, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, $12. 

Henry Andrews, alias William J. Bowers, late of Company E. 
Thirty-third Regiment, and Company D, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William J. Benton, late of Company L, First Regiment Colo- 
rado Volunteer Cavalry, $30, 

Frank L. Fisher, late of Company B, Forty-second Regiment 
Massachusetts Militia Infantry, $24. 
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William P. Thompson, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Benjamin F. Reed, late of Company A, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Virginia H. Morgan, widow of Nelson Morgan, late second 
lieutenant Company B, One hundred and first Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

James A. Hunt, late of Company A, Ninety-fourth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Calvin Smith, late of Company G, Twenty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Mary S. Tucker, of Texas, widow of Charles F. Tucker, late 
of Saag A, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, $20. 

John C. Carpenter, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Turner, late of Company A, Twenty-fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Francis Marion Keith, late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment, 
and Company K, Twenty-fourth Regiment, Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, $24. 

Karl Somerlatt, late of Company B, Twenty-eighth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Tra N. Levalley, late of Company B, Eighty-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Akin, late of Company F, Forty-fifth Regiment INi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John L. Reese, late of Company E, One hundred and eighty- 
second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Ransom W. Bailey, late of Company A, One hundred and 
seventy-first Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, 
$24 


Horace R. Weston, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, First Battalion 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Barker, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Ili- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, $30., 

John West, late of Company E, Third Regiment Iowa Volun- 
teer Cavalry, $30. 

William H. Tinkham, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Frederick J. Thilke, late of Company A, Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Christopher G. Burdick, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment, 
and Company C, Forty-first Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, $24. 

Ambrose Roan, late of Company F, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Henry G. Trimble, late of Company ©, Third Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $65. 

Charles C. Warner, late of Company H, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John Hollabaugh, late of Company G, Fifty-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Maggie L. Zachary, widow of Charles A. Zachary, late cap- 
tain Company F, Second Regiment Kentucky ‘Volunteer Cay- 
alry, $25. 

John Rosswork, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cavalry, 

Eugene O. Pratt, late of Company B, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Robie M. Towle, late of Company H, One hundredth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 824. 

Jobn J. Evans, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Henry M. Endsley, late of Company H, Third Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, War with Mexico, and captain Com- 
pany F, Seventieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

John X. Eichel, late of Company F, One hundred and eighty- 
eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

Andrew J. Board, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George McCrea, late first lieutenant and captain Company E, 
One hundred and thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30. 

Joseph B. Hill, late captain Company E, Tenth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Samuel A. Pearce, late additional paymaster, United States 
Volunteers, and major and paymaster, United States Army, $50. 

Henry Dye, late of Company D, Eleventh Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Andrew Randall, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment, and 
Company H, Nineteenth Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
$24. ; 


William H. Donaldson, late of Company K, First Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and unassigned detachment First 
Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, $24. 

Samuel T. Hawkins, late of Company C, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, and Company H, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment, 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Jacob C. Mitts, late of Company F, Third Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Martin L. Galyean, late of Company A, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William M. Blose, late of Company A, One hundred and fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Patrick Sullivan, late of Company I, One hundred and twenty- 
seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John Clopine, late of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

William C. Williams, late of Company K, One hundred and 
fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
G, Sixth Regiment Veteran Reserve rpa 

Henry Bargerstock, late of Company D, 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Willard M. Walker, late of Company C, Third Regiment, and 
Company E, Twenty-second Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, $24. 

John Ghastin, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John S. Sullivan, late of Company D, Fifth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

Charles W. Holmes, late of U. S. S. Vandalia and Tioga, 
United States Navy, $30. 

Johnston R. Lambright, late of Company E, One hundred and 
twenty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Aaron H. Thatcher, late of Company A, First Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40. 

Milton Green, late of Company F, Twenty-fifth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Alfred Kent, late second lieutenant Company H, and first lieu- 
tenant and regimental commissary, Third Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Cavalry, $50. 

Benjamin Miller, late of Company I, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Ezra J. Crocker, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George F. Davlin, late of Company D, First Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Benjamin E. Westfall, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment, 
and Company G, Thirtieth Regiment, Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, $24. 

George H. Pierce, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Alexander A. Richardson, late of Company K, First Regiment 
District of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

John M. Mower, late of Company A, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

William H. Bradley, late of Company G, First Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and medical cadet, United 
States Army, $30. 

Catherine Downs, widow of James Downs, late of Company 
H, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, $12. 

Olive C. Morrill, widow of Eleazer D. Morrill, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany G, Thirteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $20. 

Gerret G. Seger, late first lieutenant Company E, Seventy- 
third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Benjamin F. Whitehouse, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

John Jones, late of Fifth Independent Battery Ohio Volun- 
teer Light Artillery, $30. 

Andrew Geist, late of Company F, One hundred and twenty- 
fifth Regiment, and Company H, One hundred and eighty- 
eighth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Eri Guthrie, late of Company F, Ninety-third Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Catharine Ann Leonard, widow of Thomas Leonard, late of 
Company A, Eighty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 


try, $12. 
Clarence L. Miles, late first vaite 880 Company A, Ninth 


Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $30 
Mary Ryder, widow of, Jobn B. Ryder, We of Company I, 
First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $20. 
John H. Klingler, late ef Company H, Fourth Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteer Infantry, $30. 


$30. 
, Sixty-second Regi- 


` 
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Henry Marble, late of Company C, Eleventh Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry, and Company I, Eighth Regiment Vet- 
eran Reserve Corps, $24. 

John ©. Bryant, late of Company B, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles D. Wilson, late of Company K, Eighty-first Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suggest the want of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Curtis McCumber Simmons 
Bourne Dillingham McLean Smith, Ga 
Bradley du Pont Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Fletcher Myers mith, Mich. 
Brown Foster Nelson moot 
Burnham Gallinger Overman Sutherland 
Burton Gardner Page Thornton 
Chamberlain Heyburn Penrose Townsend 
Chilton Johnson, Me. Percy _ Warren 
Clap Johnston, Ala. Perkins Watson 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Poindexter Wetmore 
Crawfo Lea Pomerene Williams 
Culberson Lippitt Richardson Works 
Cullom Lodge Root 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Bryan] is unavoidably absent. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. My colleague [Mr. GAmBLE] is necessarily 
absent. He has a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. I make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. LEA. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] 
is detained from the Chamber by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, yesterday I requested that 
the pending bill be passed over for the reason that I desired 
to move to strike out a certain portion of the bill, a portion 
which had been yoted into the bill by a majority of the Commit- 
tee on Pensions who were present at the time the vote was 
taken. I stated at that time that the matter which I desired 
to bring before the Senate for consideration might become a 
precedent for the future guidance of the Committee on Pen- 
sions, and it was my desire that if we were to amend those rules 
in any way and have a different standard for the granting of 
special private pensions we ought to do so under the advice of 
the Senate. ~ 

Mr. President, one of the most disagreeable of the duties 
which are imposed upon the chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions is that of holding the rates down to what has been 
heretofore the rule of the committee, and of preventing there 
being any special cases of favoritism, or that which would 
look like favoritism, which might become a precedent in the 
future consideration of like cases. 

I wish to read to the Senate two sections of the rules of the 
Committee on Pensions. One is section 5, which reads as 
follows: 


Rule 5. Bilis for increasing pensions to officers or enlisted men will 
not be given consideration unless total incapacity for the performance 
of manual labor is established by the evidence on file in the Pension 
Bureau or filed with the bill. he soldier must establish his title to 
and be granted the highest rate of pension under the law applicable 
to his case before applying to Congress. If it be shown that a soldier 
who is in receipt of not less than $12 per month is in absolutely 
destitute circumstances ond is suffering from a permanent 3 
of an extreme nature rendering him wholly or partly helpless, a bill 

roposing to grant additional pension may be favorably considered. 

e amount of pension allowed will be governed by conditions of sery- 
ice in connection with extreme disability and destitution. If a re- 
jected claim under other laws exists, the equities in such claim will 
receive consideration in connection with the bill. 


I also read a portion of rule 7: 


No Increase of pension to widows will be recommended above the 
general-law rating except in case of destitution to be substantiated by 
competent testimony, and the word “ destitution” will be held to mean 
the same when a lied to an officer or his widow as when applied to a 
private or his widow; it will not be contracted or expand to meet 
particular cases. 


There are two propositions, Mr. President, in those rules, The 
first is that no pension shall be granted at all unless there is 
proof of destitution. The second is that the grant shall not be 
greater than will be necessary in the exigencies of the case to 
prevent destitution. For a number of years your committee in 
the consideration of cases has been compelled to adopt certain 
ratings for certain specific classes of disability. Where there 
has been a necessity for constant aid and attendance the 
committee has, in many instances, granted as high a rate as $50 
per month; but we have by a long course of action affirmed our 
decision not to grant more than $50 in any special bill, holding 
that $50 would relieve destitution and enable a person to live 
and at the same time procure more or less assistance. 


The second propositions is that those who are in practically 
the same condition should be treated exactly alike, because we 
are attempting to do justice and equity to all of the soldiers, 
and if we grant $65 a month to one and $50 a month to another 
for the same kind of disability and the same degree of destitu- 
tion, we will have done an injustice to the one or else com- 
mitted an act of favoritism toward the other. If there is any 
one thing that the committee ought to avoid it is affording any 
justification for the charge, public or private, that the commit- 
tee are guilty of the offense of attempting to give one person 
more than they would give another for the same disability 
and under the same circumstances; in other words, the charge 
that we are guilty of favoritism. 

Mr. President, in the particular case I have in mind the soldier 
was receiving $55 per month; the majority of the committee 
raised the amount to $65 a month; and what I want to show at 
this time is that the grant of $65 a month to this one soldier 
will be doing a rank injustice to a dozen others to whom we 
have granted but $50 per month in bills which have passed 
within the last two or three days. Therefore, on page 7 I move 
to strike out all from line 7 to line 10, inclusive, the case of 
Henry G. Trimble, Senate bill 2595. The report on this case 
is found in Senate Report No. 441, page 15. It appears that the 
soldier is receiving $55 per month under the general law for the 
loss of an arm at the shoulder. A majority of the committee 
present and yoting have increased this amount to $65 a month. 
The rule of the committee has been not to grant in excess of 
$50 per month in any case; and if a greater amount is allowed 
in this case it should be allowed in other similar cases. The 
report sets out the facts and attached reports show other cases 
where only $50 per month has been allowed. 

The soldier was wounded in the left arm at Dallas, Ga., on 
June 2, 1864, and the arm was amputated very close to the 
shoulder joint, which prevented the possibility of the use of an 
artificial limb. He was pensioned to date from his discharge, 
October 13, 1864, at the highest rate provided by law for his 
disability. At that time the rate was $8 per month. Legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1866, 1872, 1874, 1883, 1886, 1887, and 1903, 
which raised the rates to $15, $18, $24, $30, $36, $45, and $55 per 
month, respectively. He is now receiving $55 per month. Aft- 
davits are filed with the bill from credible witnesses stating that 
the soldier, owing to a paralytic stroke and other diseases and 
infirmities of age, is now totally helpless. It is also stated that 
he has no property of any kind. This is a case, Mr. President, 
where, if the soldier had been receiving anything less than $50 
a month, we would have granted him up to the maximum 
5 110 which has been granted in like cases, namely, $50 a 
month. 

The Committee on Pensions of the Senate in the past few 
years has repeatedly refused to recommend an increase of pen- 
sion in exactly similar cases, even in cases where soldiers lost 
limbs and were pensioned at $55 per month, on the ground that 
the ordinary necessities of life could be secured for $55 per 
month and that a person in receipt of a pension of that amount 
could not be considered to be wholly destitute. In fact, the 
Committee on Pensions have set a limit and determined not to 
report favorably any bills in excess of $50 per month, This 
action on the part of the committee was found necessary, Mr. 
President, on account of the large number of bills calling for 
high rates which were presented to the committee, and in order 
to conform with the practice of the committee for a number of 
years past. 

I have giyen you facts from the report in this particular case, 
and I wish to give a few facts in some cases which I asked my 
secretary to collect from reports upon bills which have just 
been passed. I want to read a few of them in which we have 
granted the maximum of $50 per month: 

S. 4567. George H. Garnett, enlisted as a private in Company F, 
Thirty-first Maine Volunteer Infantry, February 26, 1864; discharged 
January 13, 1865, on . certificate of disability because of— _ 

“A gunshot wound ved in battle before Petersburg, Va., June 17, 
1864. The ball entered at inner angle of left eye and emerged through 
the lobe of the left ear, destroying the eye and fracturing the superior 
and inferior maxillaries and rendering him incapable of separating them 
more than one-fourth of an inch.“ 

He was eres from discharge at $8 per month on account of gun- 
shot wound of left eye, ear, and lower jaw. Said pension has been 
increased from time to time and claimant now receives $30 per month. 

From the papers on file in the Pension Bureau it is apparent that 
claimant has been a constant sufferer from his seyere wound; that 
his digestive organs have become affected from imperfect mastication 
of fi ; that in consequence his general health is poor and that he 
is a totally disabled man. The bureau surgeons by whom he was last 
examined, November 23, 1892, described his disability as follows: 

“We find a gunshot wound which involves almost the entire left side 
of the face. The ball entered a little left of the center of forehead, 
ranging downward, making its exit at the angle of lower jaw, left side; 
it caused considerable loss of muscle, bone, and tissue, and destruction 


of the entire left eye, almost obliterating orbit; the jaws are firmiy 
set, it being necessary to remove some of his teeth to insert a tube 
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thin 
f the time very fetid; it is 
to have special diet, to have his eye dressed at least 


to give necessary nourishment. The aye constantly dischar; 
Ichorish pus which is irritating and most -o 

necessary for him 
once a day in temperate and cold weather, and in warm, many more 
times; this of course involves constant care and attention of another 
a and for 23 pears it has been his wife's constant care, and since 
885 has occupied her entire time. We find him nervous and of a very 
sensitive nature, is thin, gaunt-looking and has a sallow complexion ; 
upon slight exertion his heart beats ahe i rapidly; be seems short of 
breath and his respiration is always rapi ould recommend the man 
be allowed the constant service of an attendant.” 

Medical evidence filed in the Pension Bureau January, 1912, is to 
the effect that claimant is totally disabled and needs the assistance 
of another person daily to dress his wound. He is 66 years of e 
and very poor. The facts as to his grievous disability and po 
are known to Senator Myers, who makes the following statement: 


w K Go yanuary 18. 1018 
as. „ D, O., January is, je 
Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, 


Chairman Senate Committee on Pensions: 


p 
an Inch, t ereny making it im ible for him to masticate his food. 
Consequently his entire d ve tract has become deranged. This 
wound is a runn sore and be needs the attendance of another person 
each day to dress it and care for it. 

Financially, Mr. Garnett is in pot circumstan: and is absolutely 
unable to perform any manual labor at all, and, under all the circum- 
stances, I think his case a most deserving one and hope that the com- 
mittee will favorably consider the same, 

If there are any further facts that I can furnish 12 committee in 
regard to this matter, I shall be glad to have you upon me. 


Yours, truly, 
H. L. MYERS. 

It is believed that soldier's condition is such that increase to $50 is 
warranted. 

In this case the soldier received a most grievous wound, shat- 
tering his jaws, which have become so firmly set that there is 
no motion, and he must take sustenance through a tube. He 
has been in this condition since he was wounded, June 17, 1864. 


His disabilities are almost wholly due to service. The com- | 


mittee recommend $50. 

The next case is that of Henry H. Warner. He was a ser- 
geant in Company ©, Eighty-ninth Illinois Volunteer Infantry 
and served from August 5, 1862, to November 11, 1864. He was 
several times wounded in battle, in consequence of which he 
was discharged on surgeon's certificate of disability. He is 
now on the pension roll under general law at $30 per month for 
gunshot wounds of left arm and left leg and left thigh, and his 
efforts to obtain a higher rate at the bureau have been without 
success, his last claim for increase, filed April 8, 1911, being 
rejected June 1, 1911. 

The testimony shows that the claimant is 67 years of age and 
that he is substantially helpless and has not been out of his 
room for several months. In addition to severe wounds received 
in battle he suffers from rheumatism, heart disease, piles, blind- 
ness of right eye, and marked general debility, and requires the 
aid and attendance of another person. His grievous condition 
clearly appears from the report of his last medical examination, 
taken May 4, 1911, and from the papers filed with this com- 
mittee. The bureau examining surgeon reported that claimant 
required the periodical assistance of another person, a degree 
of disability ratable under the general law at $50 per month, 
and there is other medical evidence to the same effect on file 
in the case. Evidence filed with this committee shows that 
claimant is now and has been for some time past confined to his 
room requiring the constant attention of some one to provide 
for his wants. It is also shown that he is without means and 
is entirely dependent upon his pension for support, and it is 
believed that increase of his pension to $50 per month is fully 
warranted. 

In this case the soldier’s disabilities are due to service. He 
was wounded in left arm, left leg, and left thigh. He is wholly 
disabled and requires the aid and attendance of another person. 
He has never received more than $30 per month. The com- 
mittee recommend $50. 

The next case is that of Robert B. Nicol, who enlisted in the 
Union Army March 26, 1862, for service as a corporal in Com- 
pany I, Eleventh New York Volunteer Cavalry. While in the 
performance of duty near Washington, D. C., in December, 
1863, he was thrown from his horse, sustaining severe injury 
of both arms, necessitating his discharge from the service July 
8, 1864. He is now pensioned at $46 per month for injury to 
left elbow, resulting in total disability of left arm, and ury 
to right wrist. His rate is the highest obtainable from the 
bureau under the general law. 

The claimant is an old man over 80 years of age. In addi- 
tion to above disabilities he has a progressive deafness, which 
has been coming on for the past five years, and is also nearly 


blind in both eyes and, needless to add, practically helpless. 
He is also a constant sufferer from rheumatism and requires 
some one with him most of the time. It also appears that he 
is in straitened circumstances and in need of relief. He has 
always been a man of high repute and good character, but has 
been hindered by reason of his disability incurred in the Army 
from laying up a competency for his old age, and now finds 
himself crippled and almost blind and in poor circumstances. 
The facts in his case are fully substantiated by several repu- 
table witnesses and justify your committee in recommending 
increase to $50 per month, which is the maximum rate recom- 
mended by special act in any case. 

This soldier was very badly disabled by reason of service. 
He is getting a pension of $46 per month for total disability of 
left arm. He would probably have been better off had the arm 
been amputated. In that case he would have received $55 per 
month. The committee allows only $50 per month. 

The next case is that of Spencer Ford, who was a member of 
Company F, Fifth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry. He enlisted August 17, 1863, and was discharged 
July 9, 1865. He is pensioned under the general law at $30 per 
month for rheumatism and resulting disease of heart admitted 
to have been of service origin. He was first pensioned at $8 
per month from June 21, 1887; subsequently this was increased 
to $12, then to $16, $17, $24, and finally to $30 from February 
18, 1903. Applications for further increase stand denied on 
the ground that his condition is partly due to paralysis of left 
side not accepted as a result of pensioned disability. 

It is conclusively proved that the claimant is a helpless para- 
lytic, and that he requires the aid and assistance of another 
person. His last two examinations—in April, 1908, and March, 
1909—were made at his home because he was unable to leave 
the house, and they show his total disability from rheumatism, 
heart disease, and paralysis, and his need for care and attention. 
Evidence of a physician and neighbors filed with this committee 
also shows that claimant is totally disabled and requires the aid 
and assistance of another person, and, in fact, can do nothing 
for himself without assistance. He is 69 years of age, owns no 
property, not even a home, and has no income from any source 
except his pension. On account of his helplessness and poverty 
it is believed proper to give him increase of pension to $50 per 
month, as proposed in the bill. : 

The soldier was wholly disabled by reason of service, although 
his disabilities are due to disease and not to wounds. The com- 
mittee recommends $50 per month. 

I will read one more to show the uniformity of our reports in 
these cases: 

“Alexander Hogelan, the claimant, was a private in Company 
F, Forty-sixth Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He served three 
years in the Union Army during the Civil War, having enlisted 
October 8, 1861, and being honorably discharged October 13, 
1864. He is a pensioner under the general law at $30 per 
month for gunshot wound of face, affecting sight of both eyes 
and hearing of right ear. Claim for increase, filed July 29, 
1909, was rejected October 14, 1909. 

“Claimant was severely wounded in battle at Champion Hills, 
Miss., May 16, 1863, the ball entering the face near left eye, 
passing inward, backward, and downward, and lodged in the 
back of the neck, from which it has never been removed. The 
shock of the bullet destroyed the left eye, and he is alse, in con- 
sequence, nearly blind in right eye. The wound also caused 
total deafness of right ear and partial deafness of left ear and 
has been a source of great suffering, pain, and inconvenience. 
The bureau surgeon in his last certificate, dated September 22, 
1909, reports that claimant is a wreck, and that his condition 
was such as the result of his service wound as to require the 
constant aid and attendance of another person. The following 
sworn statement of Dr. William S. Walker, of Lafayette, Ind., 
is filed with this committee: 


“I have carefully examined Alexander Hogelan, a soldier of the late 
Civil War, and found him in the following described condition: Ema- 
ciated and anemic, walks with the aid of a cane in a feeble, tottering 
manner on the level floor. In going up atepe requires assistance. The 
left eye is totally blind, the sight in right eye much affected. Total 
deafness of right ear, and left ear alm total for practical purpose. 
All the result of a gunshot wound in the face. Heart action feeble, 
sounds muffled; the radial pulse feeble and the arteries hard; pulse, 
sitting, 60; standing, 64. he rifle ball still remains in body, and its 
location at present time is at the inner angle of the right scapula, This 
point is tender and shows some induration. Soldier, from the above- 
named physical condition, is totally unable to perform manual labor and 
requires assistance in dressing himself or in walking out of doors. 


“ Soldier is now an old man, past 71 years of age. He is poor 
and needy and depends upon his pension for support. It is be- 
lieved that his condition is such that increase to $50 per month, 
as proposed in the bill, is fully warranted.” 

The soldier was severely wounded in the face, and as a result 
is practically blind and deaf. He has suffered constantly all his 
life. He is now a total physical wreck, and his disabilities are 
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almost wholly due to service. The committee recommends 850 
per month. 

I have a number of others here, but I believe I have read a 
sufficient number to show that all these are cases in which if 
the claimant in the case which I object to is entitled to $65 
per month the others would also be entitled to the same. I 
will ask that the other cases which I will note may, without 
reading, be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

S. 858. William E. Brown served as a private in Company E, 
Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry. He enlisted August 
17, 1861, and was discharged March 29, 1863, on surgeon’s 
certificate of disability on account of ‘general debility conse- 
quent on phthisis pulmonalis and chronic diarrhea,’ He estab- 
lished a claim for pension under the general law for chronic 
diarrhea and resulting piles and catarrh and is pensioned there- 
for at $30 per month: He applied for increase April 23, 1909, 
but his application was rejected June 1, 1909, on the ground 
that his present disabled condition was due in part to ether 
than pensioned causes. 

“The soldier is an old man of 75 years of age. When last 
examined, May 11, 1909, he was shown to be so disabled from 
pensioned disabilities and old age as to require the regular per- 
sonal aid and attendance of another person. The examining 
surgeon said: 


“This soldier is extremely weak and emaciat 
from a chair by the assistance of two canes, and then only by several 
attempts; at times loses his balance easily, and fully requires the 
assistance of wife and dependent son to get up. Either his wife or son 
has to be near at hand all the time to aid and assist him in 3 
and un X 3 him, assisting him in atten to calls o 
nature, bringing him a drink of water. Soldier seems to thoroughly 
exhaysted on the least effort to help himself. 


“ Evidence of a physician and neighbors filed with this com- 
mittee shows that soldier is totally disabled and requires an 
attendant all the time. It also appears that he is poor and 
needy and deserving of relief. His unfortunate condition 
strongly appeals to your committee, and it seems proper to 
give him increase of pension to $50 per month, as proposed in 
the bill, a large measure of his disability being due to his mili- 
tary service.“ 

In this case the soldier is disabled by reason of disease and 
not from wounds. He is absolutely helpless and can do nothing 
for himself. The committee recommends $50 per month. 

S. 5. Samuel C. Whitwam was a private in Company F, 
Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry. He served from 
August 19, 1864, to July 1, 1865, and was honorably discharged. 
He was granted pension under the general law, and is now re- 
ceiving 830 per month for disease of lungs and disease of 
throat, and resulting total deafness of left ear and slight deaf- 
ness of right ear, contracted while in service. 

“The evidence clearly shows that this soldier is helpless and 
requires the aid and attendance of another person. In addition 
to pensioned disabilities he suffers from disease of heart, paraly- 
sis, and fracture of left thigh, making his left leg practically 
useless. The certificate of his last medical examination shows 
that at that time, February 12, 1908, he was so totally helpless 
that he required the regular personal aid and attendance of 
another person, a degree of disability which, were it wholly 
due to the military service, would entitle him to a pension of 
$72 per month. Medfeal evidence filed with this committee is 
confirmatory of the findings of the examining surgeon, and 
shows that soldier is a physical wreck and must have an attend- 
ant to assist him to perform even the ordinary duties of life. 
He is 63 years of age, poor, and without means, and worthy 
of relief. It is proper to give this man a substantial increase 
of pension, and your committee recomnfend the allowance of 
$50 per month, proposed in the bill.” 

In this case the soldier is wholly disabled by reason of dis- 
ease contracted in the service, although he was not wounded. 
He has been a sufferer ever since his discharge. He is totally 
disabled and requires constant aid and attention, The com- 
mittee recommends $50 per month. 

“ S. 1669. Seth Goldthwait is a resident of New Boston, N. H. 
and has an honorable military record. He enlisted in the Union 
Army December 26, 1863, as a private in Company H, Thirtieth 
Maine Volunteer Infantry; was transferred to Company A, same 
regiment, January 1, 1865, and honorably discharged August 
20, 1865. He is now pensioned at the rate of $12 per month 
under the act of June 27, 1890. But, while he is paralyzed 
and helpless and in destitute circumstances, he is unable to 
obtain further relief in the Pension Bureau, his disabilities not 
being traceable to the military service. 

“ Claimant's grievous condition clearly appears from the papers 
on file in the Pension Bureau and with this committee. He has 
lost the use of both legs and control of bladder and rectum; is 


can scarcely arise 


unable to stand alone or walk, except with the aid of two canes 
or crutches; has lost much of the use of the right arm and hand 
from injury sustained a few years ago, and is in every respect a 
helpless cripple. He is 68 years of age, without means, and 
with no source of income except his pension. He was a good 
soldier and he is a good citizen, and your committee are of 
opinion that his unfortunate and helpless condition warrants 
increase of pension to $50 per month.” 

In this case the claimant's condition is one of absolute help- 
lessness, although it is true that his disability is not shown to 
be due to service. The committee recommend $50, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have had many inquiries in reference to 
cases in which larger amounts are alleged to have been granted. 
I wish to know whether the Committee on Pensions has recom- 
mended the passage of any special bill giving more than $50 
per month. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To my knowledge the Committee on Pen- 
sions has not, at least since I have been a member of it. The 
Senate may have changed the sum in the case of generals, and 
so forth, and may have granted a greater amount. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There has been no case where the com- 
ee ae been induced to grant a larger amount than $50 a 
month? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. The object, as I have stated, is to 
meet cases of destitution, and the committee has several times 
passed upon that question and has virtually instructed the 
chairman to the effect that $50 is enough to cover any cases of 
destitution, and that we ought not to go beyond that figure in 
any case. One day we may have all of the members of the 
committee present, and we may take a vote upon a given case, 
and it may appear that the majority of the committee are not 
in favor of increasing a pension beyond $50 in any case of des- 
titution ; while on another day, on which all of the members of 
the committee are not present, a majority of those present may 
believe that we ought to go above $50 per month in some cases. 
Therefore the Senator can easily see where we are left. We do 
not want to give some a rating of $65 a month, and perhaps the 
next time give those in a similar condition a rating of $50 per 
month. 

My complaint in this case is not against the $65 a month 
rate so much as it is against the injustice that will operate 
against all of the others in giving them a less rate and in hay- 
ing given them a less rate for a number of years. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. These are cases upon 
which we have passed this year and which have passed the 
Senate at $50. If in the next bill, the omnibus bill, we take 
one claimant and give him $65 a month, we will be doing an 
injustice to all the others, and I know of no greater injustice 
we can do to the soldiers of the Civil War than to treat one 
under certain conditions with less consideration than we treat 
some other soldier of the same war. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I now yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not know how the Senator can argue that 
by doing justice to this pensioner we are doing an injustice to 
some other pensioner. If the facts in this case warrant the 
increase which the committee made, and it is a just increase, 
and the Senate sustains the committee in that position, I 
am totally at a loss to understand how it works any injustice 
to some other soldier whose pension bill has already been 
passed. It may be true that the soldier whose case was passed 
on before was not allowed so much as he deserved, but the 
Senate has acted upon that case. The Senate to-day is called 
upon to act on this case, and we ought to treat this soldier ac- 
cording to his desserts. 

While the cases which were read by the Senator show that the 
committee had a maximum rule which it always followed and 
never went beyond $50, every case he read also shows that it 
was a disgrace and an outrage to give to those pensioners only 
$50 a month. If that rule is before us to-day, as it is raised 
by the chairman of the committee, it is our business to abrogate 
the rule and to do justice to the men whose cases are before us 
now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has his own methods of 
reasoning. He runs around in a cirele and one reason kills 
the other when it meets. 

The Senator says that he can not see how in doing justice 
to this soldier, and intimates that $65 is justice, we thereupon 
are doing an injustice to all the others. At the same time he 
finishes his statement with the speech he has just uttered, to 
the effect that we commit an outrage upon all the others by 
not giving them the same amount. 

Mr. BROWN. No; I said we committed an outrage at the 
former time. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand how we can commit 
an outrage upon any number of soldiers without doing an 
injustice to them, and that is just the complaint I am making 
here. If we grant one soldier $65 a month and at the very 
fame session grant $100 to others who are in exactly the same 
condition as those to whom we gave only $50 a month, we 
do more than we ought to do for those or else we ought to do 
the same for all the others. If we are doing less than we ought 
to do for all the others, then we have done injustice to them, 
and if we have picked out one man to give him a greater 
amount we have, in our partiality in his case, committed an 
act of injustice. I think the Senator must understand that 
method of reasoning. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘The Senator misunderstood me when he 
understood me as he stated. I did not say that we were com- 
mitting any outrage to-day. I said the committee committed 
an outrage then when it gave to the pensioners, whose cases 
he read, only $50 apiece. F say that was an injustice to them, 
and it was a disgrace to the country if it will treat its old 
defenders in that style. 

The Senator’s position to-day is, admitting that we did those 
men an injustice, we must treat these men equally unfairly and 
unjustly in order to do the right thing. My position is that the 
outrage and injustice done these other fellows was done prior 
to this time, when the Senate fixed those pensions, but to-day 
we have an opportunity to do what I do not understand the 
Senator says would be an injustice in giving this man an 
amount greater than that then fixed by some rule of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We would not do an injustice if we gave 
him $100 a month. 

Mr. BROWN. Then we approximate doing him justice when 
we give him $65 a month. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I really think that when we raise a man’s 
pension from $24 and $30 and give him $50 a month we are at 
least doing something in the line of justice. It may be that we 
are not doing all that we should. Iam willing to admit that we 
are not doing all that possibly I feel we would like to do for 
every one of these soldiers. But I am certain of one thing, if 
the Senator as a member of the committee, felt that those whom 


we have recommended at $50 a month ought to have had $65 a 


month, he should have made his voice felt at that time in 
placing them on the same basis, as it is the opportunity of 
every member of the committee to read over the reports if he 
desires to ascertain the condition of the soldier. 

The committee have felt that they must put some limit. 
Whether it is just or unjust, the majority of the committee 
have said $50 a month would be the limit, and in order to treat 
all alike it has given $50 a month to all of those whose condi- 
tions I have read, and those which I have asked to have in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

It would seem to me that if this bill passes with this con- 
dition it would be the duty of the House immediately to strike 
out all of the others that we have passed at $50 a month and 
insert in lieu thereof $65 a month. s 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? . 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I be permitted to ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER., I will ask the Senator from North Dakota 
how long this $50 rule has been in operation? I am not going 
to question the wisdom of it, but I want to know historically 
when it was established. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know it has been established eyer since 
I have been on the committee. I do not remember any case 
where the committee granted higher than that at the time the 
Senator from New Hampshire was chairman of the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is mistaken on that point. 


Perhaps the present system is better than the one that was 


then in vogue, because we did grant pensions to a considerably 
larger extent than $50 a month. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think in the cases of some officers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And officers’ widows, and occasionally in 
the case of a private who required the constant aid and assist- 
ance of another person and was suffering great physical dis- 
comfort. ‘There were a few such cases as that. 

I will say this, and it fortifies the Senator’s position. It gaye 
the committee and gave the individual members of the com- 
mittee a great deal of annoyance, because of the clamor that 
came up for these large pensions; and it will be a great relief 
to all of us, it certainly will be to me personally, if I may be 
permitted to say that under no circumstances will the com- 


mittee recommend a pension of a greater rate than $50 a month, 
because even now letters are coming to me pleading for a higher 
rate than that. I had not known before that there was a hard 
and fast rule on that matter. It would have enabled me to have 
said to my correspondents that it was useless to undertake to 
get a higher pension. I have not introduced a bill at this session 
for a high pension, but I might be called on to do it to-morrow, 
and if I can say to my correspondent, whoever it may be, that 
it is needless to attempt to get a higher rate of pension, I will 
be relieved, of course, from some importunity. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I only say, and I think the Senator agrees 
with me in that, that whatever rate we fix as a majority ought 
to be a maximum rate, As the Senator, when he was chairman 
of the same committee, well knows, it was these extreme cases 
that gave him the greatest trouble. I only need to cite the 
case of granting a pension of, I think, $2,000 a year to the 
widow of Gen. John A. Logan. I have never heard the last 
of that as the chairman of the committee. Every widow of 
an officer who comes before the committee or before the chair- 
man of the committee cites the case of Mrs. Logan, and insists 
that her husband was as great a general and did as much for 
the Union as did Gen. Logan, and insists that she also ought 
to haye a pension of $2,000 a year. So it is with all these 
eases. If you once pass a case at a given amount which seems 
higher than the average, those who are seeking pensions will 
look carefully over our records and will select what they think 
the highest pay for a given disability, and will correspond or 
call personally upon the chairman of the committee and insist 
that their case at least comes within the category of the cases 
in which high rates have been granted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What the Senator from North Dakota 
states in that particular case is true. I can bear testimony to 
that. But other cases have given us quite as much trouble. 
I recall the fact that the present president of the Civil Service 
Commission was granted a pension a great many years ago for 
total physical and mental incapacity at the rate of $100 a month 
which he has been drawing ever since, and he has been in public 
office ever since. That is not an isolated case either. There 
are many others, and those cases always did give the committee 
a great deal of trouble. ; 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I want to say that the rule 
which has been invoked has not been adopted since I have been 
a member of the Pension Committee, and it never would have 
been adopted with my vote. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown] 
that we can not have a hard and fast rule, because of the fact 
that different cases are surrounded by different circumstances. 

It has been intimated that if the entire committee had been 
present when this bill was passed, the committee would not 
have agreed to the bill in its present form. I must be allowed 
to contradict that statement. I belieye the committee would 
have agreed to the bill had all the members of the committee 
been there, and I will give my reasons before I take my seat. 

I want to say in the next place that instead of these cases 
which have been read, where only $50 a month was allowed, 
being an argument against the allowanve in this case, they 
simply establish the fact that the committee, by reason of a 
hard and fast rule, has done an injustice to these old suffering 
veterans, and because they have done injustice to them is no 
reason why they should do a further injustice in this case. 

Great as the disabilities were that have been referred to by 
the chairman of the committee in those cases, there is not one of 
them that stands upon all fours with this case. In all pension 
cases certain allowances are made by law under the regular 
pension laws. Those allowances are limited. Hence in cases of 
destitution and helplessness soldiers ask that it shall be in- 
creased. 

Now, let us look at this case. In the first place, this man 
was allowed $8 per month. I know him well. A more gallant 
man never lived on the face of the earth. He went from a 
county that sent more soldiers to the Union. Army than it had 
voters, and he was one who I think was not a voter. 

He lost his arm at the shoulder upon the battle field. No 
artificial arm could be substituted. When he returned to his 
home he was taken up by his people and elected circuit court 
clerk. He served with distinction in that capacity. He is 
one of the brightest, one of the most amiable, and one of the 
best citizens of that county. 

Finally, a law was passed by Congress giving to men who 
had lost an arm a pension of $55 a month. That bill was 
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passed—I have not the date of it—a few years ago, compara- 
tively. That was the amount fixed by law, not fixed on account 
of destitution, not fixed on account of age, but fixed because 
he had lost his arm upon the battle field and no artificial arm 
could be substituted. 

Since that time he has become paralyzed. Since that time his 
old wife has become afflicted so that she is unable to do anything 
to help him. These two old people now board. They are not 
able to own a home. They have no property whatever. There 
lies this old man bedfast—and I will say that he will not lie 
there much longer, for the news I get from those who know 
him is that his days will be but few in the land. There is his 

ld helpless wife with him. He must have some one to wait upon 

mself and his wife. He not only lost his arm upon the battle 
field, but he has lost all his power of motion. Not only that, 
but his wife has lost her health, and there are those two old 
people without any means of support, both of them having to 
be waited upon. 

Here is a man who got $55 because he lost his arm; not be- 
cause of his age; not because of his destitution, but for the 
loss of his arm alone; and he now comes and asks for the pitiful 
sum of $10 a month in addition to the allowance that has been 
made to him by law, in order to enable him to spend the very 
few days that are left to him in comparative comfort at least. 

I want to charge here that, while it is true, as the chairman 
of the committee has stated, that there have not been any 
allowances made by the committee (save this) exceeding $50, it 
is equally true that the Senate more times than one has al- 
lowed sums greater than $50, and when the controversy came up 
on the floor of the Senate, the Senate has overruled the commit- 
tee and increased the sum. 

This man should have $75 a month instead of $65. He is 
entitled to it. I do not believe that the rule of Procrustes shou 
be enacted by a pension committee. We should not cut a man off 
if he is too long; we should not stretch him out if he is too 
short. Every case should be decided upon its merits. I appeal 
to the Senators to decide this case upon its merits. 8 

This man is my lifelong acquaintance and friend. My heart 
goes out to him as a gallant defender of his country, and one 
of the best men I ever knew. I beg and plead with the Senate 
to do at least some justice to this old helpless man and his old 
helpless wife. 

I want to say further that, as a member of the Pension Com- 
mittee, I am ready now or at any other time to vote to cancel 
this rule of the committee. The rules of the Pension Commit- 
tee, sir, are not like the laws of the Medes and Persians. On 
the contrary, in this very case the rule has been disregarded. 
Nor can a rule of the committee govern this body. 

Senators talk about being annoyed by the importunities of 
old soldiers and hence contend that it is better to have a rule of 
limitation for fear they may be annoyed by old soldiers who are 
asking for help. The plea of an old soldier to me has never 
been an annoyance, and I trust it never may be. Whenever 
the time comes that I feel it is an annoyance for a poor old 
helpless soldier to ask my aid, then, so help me God, I will 
resign as 2 Member of the Senate and go home. I am glad to 
help them. They deserve help; and in this instance this man 
especially deserves help. I do hope and trust that the Senators 
here will vote for this report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply desire to say in 
this case, as I stated before, that the vote of the Senate upon 
this proposition will be taken as a vote of instructions to the 
committee, because I think all will agree that we ought not to 
treat the soldiers differently, and that in all the cases I have 
read and similar cases, if we grant in this instance $65 a month, 
we ought to grant more help in all the other cases. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question ? 2 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. _ 

Mr. BRADLEY. Has not the same thing happened hereto- 
fore, that the committee reported in favor of an amount larger 
than that fixed by the rule, and the Senate adopted it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know of a single time that it has 
been done, Mr. President, when I have been present. If it has 
been done, it has been done when I have been absent. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I know it has been done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senate itself, on motion of one of the 
Members, has on a vote raised the rating above what the com- 
mittee authorized, but I now recall no case where the committee 
itself has recommended a rate that has been lowered by the 
Senate, or where it has recommended a rate and had the Senate 
change it, except to raise it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I interrupt the Senator further? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is just what I am trying to impress, 
that the committee has time and again—I do not remember the 
names, but I know since I have been in the Senate of at least 
three instances where the committee has made the amount 
greater than $50, and the report has been made to the Senate 
and the Senate has adopted the report. I do not say that the 
Senator from North Dakota was present when it occurred, but 
I do say that if his idea is to object to this case—he says that 
he does not object to the amount—simply because it increases 
this pension beyond the amount fixed by the rule of the com- 
mittee lest it may be a precedent—then I-say he should have no 
fears, because the precedent has already been established. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there can be no question 
about it becoming a precedent, and I think that every Senator 
will agree with me that it ought to become a precedent. Hav- 
ing read all of these cases and shown that they were cases 
that certainly appealed to our sympathies and sense of justice 
as much as the case which is mentioned by the Senator from 
Kentucky, I insist that we are morally bound to grant to the 
others exactly the same consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if I understand this 
matter correctly, the Committee on Pensions reported favorably 
the bill of the Senator from Kentucky at $65. Now, the other 
cases cited by the Senator from North Dakota are cases in 
which the committee had not reported in favor of $65, but in 
favor of $50. Am I right about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, the only question before the 
Senate will be whether the recommendation of the Committee 
on Pensions that the bill A the honored Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Brapiey] shall pass at $65, and not whether the other 
bill, or any other case, shall be considered on that basis. We 
can deal with those cases on their merits as we get to them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no, Mr. President. Any vote upon 
this case must mean that in the other cases, if they are like 
cases, the Committee on Pensions have not awarded an amount 
that they ought to have awarded; and I think it the duty of 
the Senate Committee on Pensions to take that view of it. I 
certainly would, and I think that every other Senator on the 
Committee would be compelled to take that view. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator mean that if 
we cut this amount down to $55 there will be no limitation to 
the extent the committee will feel authorized to go? Is that the 
view? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would hardly say that; but we would 
probably have a $65 limitation instead of $50. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if my vote were to 
determine a hard and fast rule without relation to the merits 
of any particular case, I should certainly not be willing to make 
$50 the maximum beyond which the Senate would refuse to go 
in cases of real merit. 3 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McCUMBER. With pleasure. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator from North Dakota 
to say that there are other cases, the facts of which would 
justify as high a rate as this if the committee should feel free 
to go beyond $50? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have read a number of cases which have 
passed within the last two days where the circumstances were 
of such a nature as would justify and demand as much as in 
this case, and they have passed both the committee and the 
Senate at $50 per month. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, it seems to me that there 
is logic in the position of the Senator that, if that be true, if 
those facts were before the committee, then we must necessarily 
go back and ask that those be reconsidered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We certainly ought to do so. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. BORAH. Whether we are paying too much or not we 
certainly ought to do equity between those who stand upon the 
same basis and have the same facts to support their position. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the only position, Mr. President, 
that I am taking in this case. There can be no possible question 
but that it would be our duty, if the House did not amend the 
bills so as to treat all cases alike, to reconsider the vote by 
which the bills were passed, and to place all cases upon exactly 
the same basis. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer to one other matter, 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President 
Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. I do not know whether 
_the Senator referred to the statement made by the Senator from 

New Hampshire or by myself when he spoke of annoyance. I 
do not think that either the Senator from New Hampshire or 
myself indicated any annoyance because anybody talked to us 
about pensions. It is the duty of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions to hear all of these cases; but I think it is 
Just to say that it must necessarily annoy the chairman of the 
committee to have to say to anyone, “although we grant you 
only $50 per month peusion, we have granted somebody else $65 
a month in a case that is no more justifiable, certainly, than 
your own.” Only in that sense, if the word was used at all, 
could it have been made applicable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Dakota prop- 
erly interprets what I had in my mind if I used the word 
“annoyance.” It certainly never bas annoyed me to do any- 
thing I could for the soldiers, and the soldiers the country over 
perfectly understand that, I think; but when we are asked to 
grant a pension of $2,000 a year because one woman, the widow 
of an Army officer, is getting that under a special act, of course 
it is a disagreeable thing to say to the others who desire an 
equal amount, or approximately an equal amount, that we can 
not doit. That is all that I had in my mind. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I can not let this occasion 
pass without saying that it seems to me that the old soldier 
is not being considered in this case as entitled to an honor; he 
is merely being tolerated. To be a pensioner is to wear a 
badge of honor where the pension is granted for the service of 
defending one’s country. This man, like other men who signed 
the muster roll, offered his life from that hour to the end of 
it for his country, wherever he might be sent or wherever duty 
might call him. There was no eight hours a day with him; 
there were no conditions as to company boarding houses and 
the things that disturb a class of our citizens. He was there 
to do at any cost whatever might fall to his duty. 

I never have been in sympathy with granting larger pen- 
sions to officers than to privates. 
accommodate my judgment or my conscience to that rule that 
seems to have been adopted. The man who signed the muster 
roll as a private soldier was subject to a harder life of duty 
than the men who rode at the head of regiments after they were 
formed and drew $3,600 a year for doing it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him right there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator spoke of a rule which had 
been adopted, which recognizes a distinction. I do not know to 
what the Senator refers, but the rule of the committee is that 
no distinction whatever shall be made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was not referring to the rule of the com- 
mittee; I was referring to a rule of action, of practice. 

War is an awful thing. In the case under consideration here 
is a man in the prime of life offering for his country not only 
his services during the term of enlistment, but whatever might 
follow, and he is to-day in the service of his country, though he 
is not on the pay roll, He is serving his country to-day by the 
afilictions under which he suffers. A man with his arm off at 
the shoulder joint, a man troubled with the enumerated diffi- 
culties under which this man suffers, is serving his country. It 
is a continuous service. He enlisted for life. Some men en- 
listed to go home and take up the profitable pursuits of life, 
the gainful pursuits to provide for their old age, but this man 
enlisted for life, not the life of a man in health and comfort, 
but the life of a wretched invalid, who dies perhaps unnoticed 
aud without a word or a line to inform those even in his own 
immediate vicinity that this man has been serving his country 
since 1861. 

I would have no limitation; I would fix the minimum pension 
for a soldier, but not the maximum pension. I believe in deal- 
ing with these cases each upon its merits, and if we have not 
time there are some things that we might borrow time from 
in order that we might perform that duty. Why, we are going 
to adjourn over until Monday, and yet we have not time, for- 
sooth, to take up and sift down and deal out justice upon merit 
in a case like this. The argument the Senator from North 
Dakota made, in which he recited many other cases similar in 
condition, was an argument that would have turned me had I 
needed to be turned. If there are those men—and we all know 


I have never been able to 


that there are those men—who were disabled at the very begin- 
ning of their lives and taken out from the opportunity that 
other men enjoyed, if it cost me all my time I would go back 
and do them justice. 

We are treating the pensioners as though they were merely 


subjects to be tolerated; they are subjects to be honored. It is 
a braver and a better thing to be on the pension roll as a sol- 
dier who was a defender of his country than it is to be a mem- 
ber of the peaceful congressional bodies of the United States; 
and when I see those men, who went from the very midst of 
their educational period, never to be able to return to it to com- 
plete their equipment for the contentions of life, when I see 
those men who, perhaps because of the stress and the burden 
and the vicissitudes of a soldier’s life, acquired habits that 
have hung upon them like shackles since, my heart goes out to 
them, not as subjects of toleration, but as men entitled to the 
salute of dignity. 

There were more wounds in that great struggle than those of 
bullets or of the flesh. The wounds that left their mark upon 
the character of the men, the wounds that left their mark upon 
the capacity of the men to take up the burden of life and hold 
their own among other men, were more grievous than those 
which struck them down to death and relieved them of the 
responsibilities of the duties of manhood. 

I do not like a system of pensions that fixes a maximum, 
but leaves the minimum as the deflecting, guiding line in deter- 
mining what recognition they shall receive or what assistance 
they shall receive. Every one of these men, every man whose 
name was read by the Senator from North Dakota, should be 
taken care of by the Government of the United States, regard- 
less of cost, to the extent of his necessity—not bare necessity— 
but he should be treated as a man entitled to honor at the 
hands of his fellow-men. “ Necessity” has rung through all of 
these pension measures. These men were not considering ne- 
cessity when they were performing their duties. The man 
who enlisted at all, whether for a month or 6 months or 
9 or 12 or 24 months, offered just as much as the man 
who enlisted for the longest term. He offered his life, and 
no man can give more. Many men who went out for 30 days 
paid with their lives, and that is all they had to give; they 
could have given no more if they had enlisted for 3 years 
or 20 years. They gave their lives. Men who went out for 
6 months or 12 months or 2 years paid just as much, sacri- 
ficed as much, offered just as much, as the men who went out 
for the longest term. Take the nine-months’ men, for instance. 
The time those men served included the battles of Antietam 
and Chancellorsyille and the great, long, bloody line of battles 
between them; and those nine-months’ men left a larger pro- 
portion of their number upon the battle field than those enlisted 
for any other period during the war, because they struck the 
high tide of 1862 and 1863. 

Are you going to measure their services by months and by 
days? A man who comes to the muster office when his country’s 
life is in danger and says, “I will give my life for my coun- 
try "—I do not care if he offers it for only five minutes—is 
entitled to the utmost consideration. Some of us have seen 
wonderful work done in five minutes. There were five minutes 
at one period in the war, five minutes of actual fighting down 
in Virginia, that reduced a company I have in my mind, whose 
ranks had just been filled, from 95 men to 13. 

Time does not count. Other men who offered the same 
never saw a battle. Time does not count; it is action; it is 
what men do that counts. But the credit is due to the man 
for what he offered to do and was willing to do, and I should 
like to see these men whose names have been read and whose 
records have been read treated not as pensioners, but as 
patriots. I should like to see them treated in their old age as 
heroes should be treated. It is not so much a question of the 
pittance due them as of the honor due them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Cammins McCumber Smith, Ga. 
Borah Dillingham McLean Smith, Md. 
Bourne u Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sutherland 
Brandegee Foster Myers Swanson 
Bristow Gallinger Nelson Thornton 
Brown Gardner verman Townsend 
Burton Heyburn Pe Warren 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Perkins Watson 
hilton Johnston, Ala. Poindexter Wetmore 
Clapp Jones Reed Works 
Cul n Lea Richardson 
Cullom Lodge Root 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 


the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, just a word before the vote is 
taken. I myself am very much disposed to vote to allow this 
peusion—that is, against the amendment—but I do not think 
we ought to do it without an understanding from the committee 
that these other cases are to be reviewed and taken up. The 
plea which is made for those who were in the front in defense 
of the country is always effective, and it ought to be, and it is 
especially so when made by those who themselves have par- 
ticipated in battle. But, on the other hand, it is absolutely 
essential that we do justice to all and treat all alike. 

I am not willing, simply because it is the case of one who has 
a personal acquaintance with this affair and who is known here 
upon the floor, to agree to establish a rule with reference to 
this particular soldier that we will not establish with reference 
to all. And therefore, unless it is understood that this is not 
to be an exception, that if we vote to increase this pension the 
committee is to take up and consider the cases of the others, 
I am not in favor of making an exception to the rule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, for the last five years— 
perhaps six or seven years—we have been passing pension bills 
of this character. How many of those beneficiaries are alive 
to-day I can not say. We could not very well of our own motion 
go over those cases again—those that passed last year. We 
should probably have to depend upon the House to amend the 
bills, if the House thought the rate was not sufficiently high, or 
else to bring the rate down to that granted to others. 

So far as I personally am concerned, if instructed, as this 
vote will necessarily instruct the committee, that these cases of 
total disability requiring attendance should receive more than 
$50 a month, the cases will all be considered alike, and so far 
as it is in my power I shall continue in the future, as I have in 
the past, to see that all soldiers are treated alike. It is and 
was because of my objection to taking one man and giving him 
$15 a month above the others that I haye been compelled in this 
instance to object to this man being granted $65 while all the 
others are granted $50 per month. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator's posi- 
tion exactly with reference to the rule to be established. 

One thing more. Do I understand the Senator from North 
Dakota to say, or did he say, that in his judgment $65 was not 
too much for this pensioner upon the facts disclosed before 
the committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not express myself one way or the 
other upon that question. I do not desire to express myself 
upon it. The matter will again come before the committee 
after this vote, probably, and we shall have to consider all 
similar cases and determine what we ought to fix as a maxi- 
mum. I would not want to forestall myself or give advice at 
this time to the balance of the committee as to what the com- 
mittee ought to do in regard to fixing a maximum. 

I disagree entirely with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEY- 
BURN] that we should have a minimum and no maximum what- 
ever. We should then be like a ship without a rudder, affected 
by every wave of partiality, and we should grant one just what 
we happened to feel in the humor to-day to grant and grant 
to another to-morrow what we then felt should be granted. The 
membership of the committee changes, and as the membership 
changes from year to year the committee may change in its 
sentiment. We ought to have some rule exactly as in the 
department. Congress fixes a maximum in every pension bill, 
and the officers of the department must determine in the case 
of an individual soldier where he falls within that maximum, 
and whether he shall be granted that sum. 

We have many of these cases before us, probably 15,000 
having been introduced this session—I do not know exactly how 
many—and in considering them we must have some rule. There 
are so many of these cases before us that the individual mem- 
bers of the committee, as has already been suggested, scarcely 
have time to go over those assigned to them. Therefore the 
force I have with me, acting as carefully and conscientiously 
as they can, after having ascertained the will of the committee, 
by a number of votes, that we should not grant more than $50 
a month in any case, have fixed $50 as the maximum. We 
can not very easily change that to-morrow and then revert 
to another standard day after to-morrow. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume the committee could accept the rule 
that it would pay every min what the facts showed he is en- 
titled to. 8 
. Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; that is, as near as the commit- 
tee can agree upon it. The Senator from Idaho might agree 
upon one rate and I might agree upon one, either greater or less, 
and the committee itself may disagree. But finally the com- 
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mittee or a majority of the committee ought to determine some 
standard and follow that standard, at least during one session. 

Mr. BORAH. Iam not criticizing the Committee on Pensions 
at all. I think it does its work in a most splendid way. But 
I repeat, if this rule is to be adopted, it ought to be made to 
cover everyone—eyery case resting upon similar circumstances 
and conditions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I rise because of the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], which 
referred to one made during my previous remarks, in which I 
stated that I would consider it more reasonable to establish a 
minimum than a maximum. If we are going to have an arbi- 
trary rule, let it be based upon the minimum amount that shall 
be received, and let us deal with these questions according to 
the equities of each case as it arises. 

I do not believe that the convenience of the Committee on 
Pensions should have anything to do with it. I do not regard 
it important that they should have a rule by which to deal out 
the justice due to these people. I see no necessity for such a 
rule. If the committee has a rule, I see no occasion for its 
going beyond the report which is made to this body. We sit 
here to review, consider, and determine the wisdom of the con- 
clusions of the committees, not to be governed by them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Idaho sus- 
pend for a moment? The hour of 4 o'clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension 
to certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the unfinished 
business will be temporarily laid aside upon the request of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. The Senator from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, committees may properly have 
rules for governing their action in determining or considering 
the details that they are confronted with, but those rules do not 
come into this Chamber for consideration or guidance. I speak 
in no disrespect of committees. Like other Members, I am a 
member of committees. They consider and report to this body, 
but I do not feel that the rules made in a committee should be 
even quoted here as authority for the action of this sovereign 
body—sovereign over all committees. 

The idea of saying that a man shall have only a given com- 
pensation, regardless of his rights, merely because the commit- 
tee has a rule does not appeal to me as basis for disposing of 
these matters. It is convenient for the committee to do it; it 
is convenient for the subordinate bodies of this great body to 
have prescribed and established methods for transacting their 
business; but the only rule here is right and justice, and it is 
not measured by any rule except the rule applied to the question 
under consideration. 

If a man is disabled for life because he entered the service of 
his countiy, and he gave the equivalent of his life for it, it 
should nct be measured by the standard of any rule of a com- 
mittee which would place him upon the same basis for con- 
sideration as the man who enlisted and went through the 
service that he owed to his country with minor loss, either at 
the time or afterwards. Many hundreds of thousands of men 
came out of the war unhurt and went to the end of their lives 
suffering no defect and no detriment because they had been in 
the war, carrying only the added respect of those who had sense 
enough and patriotism enough to know that a soldier who fights 
for the preservation of his country is entitled to more respect 
than the man who does not, and that he is entitled to more 
respect than the man whose only claim is based upon the fact 
that he has become the president of a railroad, or a bank, or 
that he has built a factory, or has amassed a fortune. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
talks himself into the very rules that he criticizes. Finally he 
would have a rule. One of his rules would be that he would 
not grant any greater pension to an officer than he would grant 
to a soldier, Mr. President, that is one of the rules of the 
committee. 

Another rule that the Senator from Idaho would have would 
be that he would grant to the widow of a private soldier. if 
you see fit, or the widow of an officer no greater amount than 
he would grant to the widow of another private soldier or 
officer under like conditions. Now, that is one of the rules of 
the committee. 

Finally, if the Senator was a member of the committee he 
would see the necessity of our having some rules so that all 
should be treated alike. That is the object of the rules. It is 
to prevent unlike treatment that we have adopted these rules. 
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Does the Senator understand that at every session this com- 
mittee has to consider at least half as many pension bills as 
there are pensions granted for the entire Spanish-American 
War, and to do that for the Spanish War veterans, as well as 
the others, we fix rules by which we state in our law what a 
given disability shall be entitled to receive. The Committee on 
Pensions in considering this vast number must have some rules 
to guide them. They are rules that they have adopted after 
very careful consideration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But they are not binding on the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are not binding on anyone, but they 
are binding and ouglit to be binding on the committee so that 
all the cases would be deemed to have been dealt with equitably. 
If the Senate overrules the committee in one case it should 
overrule it in all of the other cases. That is the position I 
occupy here. \ 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, just a moment, while it is 
warm, if you please. The Senator criticizes my position, saying 
that I have suggested the adoption of a rule equivalent to that 
which he champions. I think if he will give that another 
thought he will revoke it. I spoke of each standing upon its 
own facts and merits. That is what I am in favor of. 

In this case the pension of the applicant is laid upon the table 
and he is cut off at each end, just the length of the table always. 
That is the difference between the two positions. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho called 
attention to the fact that these rules of the committee do not 
bind the Senate. That is not only true, but they do not bind 
the committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. 

Mr. BROWN. The case before us is one where the com- 
mittee itself has abrogated and abandoned the rule. A report 
comes here in violation of this rule that is so sacred so sud- 
denty in a case that has not been paralleled in any of the 
Citations. It does seem to me that we ought to give a little 
greater consideration tothe caase that we are passing on rather 
than to a rule a committee has not respect enough for to abide 
by itself. 

ur. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can not let go unchal- 
lenged the statement of the Senator that this case has not been 
paralleled. Tet the Senator go back to the first case that I 
have read, and so far as the exigencies of that case are con- 
cerned it is far worse, and the Senator must admit it if he will 
read it over. 

Mr. BROWN. The case the Senator cites is bad enough. 
I am not quarreling with the citation. As I observed a little 
while ago, the case the Senator cited demonstrates that the 
Senate did great injustice when it allowed that man only $50 a 
month, but that is no argument why we should continue and 
extend an injustice to another man. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator from North Dakota 
a question. Is the pension which he referred to found in this 
bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. One is in the bill, I think, that was passed 
yesterday. I am not positive which one of the bills it is in. 
Does the Senator refer to the one I cited just now? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Or the one I have moved to strike out? 

Mr. BORAH. No; Iam referring to the one where the Sena- 
tor stated the facts were even stronger than in this case. 

Mr: McCUMBER. It is in one of the bills which passed this 
body; I can not remember which bill, 

Mr. BORAH. It passed the Senate at this session? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. And the committee limited the amount to $50? 

Mr McCUMBER. The committee limited the amount to $50, 
and has limited all of them for a good many years to $50. 

Mr. BORAH. And the facts in that case warranted a pen- 
* gion of as great amount as in this case? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I consider that it warranted fully as much 
as in this case, without any possible question. 

Mr. BORAH. If there is not some way to rectify those in- 
equities, it seems to me we are legislating upon a wrong 
principle. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I think it may well be as- 
sumed that an injustice has been done. So far as I am con- 
cerned, as a member of the committee, I was not aware of the 
condition in the particular cases which have been referred to 
or I never would have agreed to it. 

The question that presents itself, however, Mr. President, is 
this: Because injustice has been done to one man or two men 


or a dozen men by the committee, to which the attention of the 
Senate has never been called, does that authorize an injustice 
in a case to which the attention of the Senate is called and 
where the committee itself, despite this rule, has made a report 
allowing more than $50. Doubtless if the Senators had their 
attention called to the cases relied upon as precluding the pas- 
sage of this bill that bill would never have been passed. 

I know this case, and I know all about it. I went before 
the committee and raised this question, and we fought it out 
before the committee. The committee seemed to manifest jus- 
tice in this case and made its report. 

I am ready at any time to correct, as far as in me lies, any 
injustice that has been done to any soldier by the committee 
or by the Senate in any other case, but I insist, sir, that we are 
now trying this case. We are trying it upon the favorable re- 
port of the committee. 

The Senator from North Dakota states that it is not so much 
the amount that he objects to, but it is simply the rule; that he 
wants no precedent formed, when precedents have time and 
again been formed by the Senate in overruling the reports of 
committees confining the allowance to $50. 

Some Senators may have come in since I stated this case 
(there having been a roll call), and if the Senate will indulge 
me I will state it in a few words again. 


Henry G. Trimble went into the Army when he was about 


18 or 19 years of age. He lost an arm at the shoulder at the 
Battle of Dallas, Ga., in consequence of which no artificial 
limb can be substituted. For years he drew a very small pen- 
sion. The pension, however, was increased from time to time 
until the amount fixed by the Congress for a man who lost an 
arm was made $55, simply for the loss of the arm and nothing 
else. That amount was allowed to him. After that occurred, 
years afterwards, this man became paralyzed, wholly unable 
to do anything. Meanwhile his old wife became an inyalid, so 
that she was unable to do anything to help him. In the mean- 
time the man became absolutely destitute. These two old peo- 
ple have been boarding because they have no home, and both of 
them have to be waited on. 

I ask the Senate to do just what it has done in other cases— 
to increase the allowance beyond that fixed by law. The amount 
which is fixed for the loss of an arm carries nothing for 
destitution, nothing for paralysis, and nothing for old age. All 
I have asked is simply to add $10 a month more to the pen- 
sion of this old man to relieve him and his wife in their help- 
lessness in their little mountain home. No; not their home, 
because, as I have said, they have no home. I have simply 
asked the Senate to do justice to one of the best men who ever 
lived in the State of Kentucky; one of the most gallant soldiers 
who ever gave his blood and his arm to his country; a man 
who went forward in his young days and surrendered his young 
life, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] bas said; a man 
who has suffered from that time to this, and who to-day is sery- 
ing his country on a bed of sickness and helplessness. 

If this case does not appeal to the Senate, then I know of 
no case that could appeal to the Senate or appeal to the hearts 
of men. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I can not agree with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that this is the only case before the Senate, 
in view of the facts which have been presented here. We are 
legislating for all those who stand upon the same footing or 
whose claim rests upon the same state of facts. This old 
soldier is fortunate in having upon the floor of the Senate 
a good and loyal friend, and he has undoubtedly received the 
benefit that one ordinarily receives from such a friend. But 
if there are others, those who may not have acquaintances here, 
those who may not have personal friends to go before the com- 
mittee and plead their cause, who have the same facts to sup- 
port their pension, there can not be any doubt but that it is our 
duty in taking care of this particular instance to see that those 
others are taken care of. 

We are, in other words, legislating, as we here so often do, 
through personal influence rather than through a general prin- 
ciple, There can be no possible question but that if this pen- 
sioner is given $65 and the others are neglected and passed by, 
it will be purely a case of his having a personal acquaintance and 
friend on the floor of the Senate. It will not be doing justice 
to the soldier; it will not be doing justice to those who stand 
upon an equal footing and treating all alike, but it will be simply 
legislating through personal influence, which we ought not to do. 

I repeat that those who stand upon the same footing, who 
have the same facts to support their pensions, are just as 
deserving of the attention of the Senate at this time as this 
particular pensioner. 

There are no most splendid soldiers, no most splendid gen- 
erals, when it comes to a question for pensions, if the facts are 
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the same supporting each and every one. Then they stand upon 
an equal footing before the bar of their country and before the 
bar of the Senate. We ought to enforce this rule only in con- 
sideration of the fact that it shall be enforced with reference 
to all who stand upon the same basis. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota inform me as to one thing? I understand the committee 
reported this case at $65 a month. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. A majority of the committee reported it. 

Mr. NELSON. And in making his motion the Senator is 
moving for the minority of the committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to strike out for no other purpose 
than that we will be granting soldiers already receiving $55 
a month $10 more, and he will be receiving from the Govern- 
ment $15 per month more than any of the other cases and more 
than we have allowed in a number of years. 

Mr. NELSON. But a majority of the committee have recom- 
mended what is proposed in the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the case stated by the Senator 
from Kentucky of course appeals very strongly to everybody’s 
sympathy. In addition to the point the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] has made about the desirability of justice to all, 
that they should stand upon an equal footing, I should like to 
call attention to this practical consideration: We have a great 
number of these bills. For years we have been dealing with 
them according to the rule of the committee. It is quite true 
the rule does not bind the Senate; it does not bind the com- 
mittee; but it has been the practice of the committee and the 
practice of the Senate for many years. We have all of us had 
eases where we felt the limit was too low. We have sub- 
mitted to it because we have felt the wisdom of the committee's 
action. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether or not this rule of the committee has not been repeat- 
edly disregarded by order of the Senate making an allowance of 
more than $50 a month. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very seldom. 

Mr. LODGE. My impression is that it was very seldom re- 
voked, if at all. 

Mr. BRADLEY. It has been done several times. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly very rarely. It has been the prac- 
tice of the Senate to follow the committee. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senate has been discussing this one 
case for something more than two hours. If all the limitations 
by the committee are removed, it will be the duty of every 
Senator in every case that awakens his sympathy and of which 
he has personal knowledge to come in here and get the largest 
possible pension for the case in which he is interested. It will 
be absolutely impossible to deal with the pension cases that 
come before us. There are 15,000, I think the chairman said, 
in this Congress. It will be absolutely impossible for us to 
deal with more than a comparatively small percentage of cases. 
The result will be that there will be hundreds of men who will 
get nothing, while we are struggling, each one of us, as we 
should be bound to do, to get the utmost we could in every case 
that exeites our sympathy. 

If we are not bounded by some general limitations as the law 
lays down, the practical result, to my mind, will be that we 
shall not only not treat all who are on an equal footing alike, 
but we shall shut out hundreds of deserving cases from ever 
being heard at all, because there will not be time to deal with 
them. It will not be physically possible for the committee or 
the Senate to deal with the cases if each individual case has 
got to be fought out here on its merits, the Senator who has 
it in charge contending for what he thinks is right. 

What we want to do, Mr. President, is to do the greatest 
measure of justice we can to all the cases, and not to single 
out one and get into the practice of dealing with each case by 
itself without reference to the committee’s action. : 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I want to make a single ob- 
servation. There is no limit in the lower House of Congress 
in the Pension Committee at this time, nor has there been for 
years. A number of bills have been passed in the lower House 
allowing $60 per month. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a 
moment? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. It is true there is no limit on the amount of 
pension that may be granted, but there is a limit on debate in 
the House. 

Mr. BRADLEY. If that limit were enforced in the Senate I 
fear the Senator from Massachusetts would lose much of the 
time he occupies in that way. 
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Mr. LODGE. Very likely. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have occupied yery little time. 

Mr. LODGE. I spoke about three minutes on this question. 
I do not know what the Senator did. 

Mr. BRADLEY. But I am very plain and very truthful in 
saying the Senator has spoken three hours to my three minutes 
since I have been in the Senate. I have consumed but very 
little time of the Senate. So far as I am concerned, I regret 
that I have had to consume any on this question. It was not 
my purpose to do it. It is not by my action, by any sort of 
means, that this debate has been precipitated, but by the action 
of others. 

Now, the question I want to ask is this: What are we going 
to do with these bills that come over from the House, where 
they allow $60? Shall we say that the rule of the Senate shall 
control the legislation of the House? If this precedent was 
overruled but once, when the rule of the committee was disre- 
garded once, the bill passed became a law; it was a law that 
overruled a rule of the committee, and we are bound by the law. 
rather than by the rules of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think that in the case in which 
the Senator from Kentucky is interested the soldier is now pen- 
sioned under the general law at $55 a month, which is seemingly 
in conflict with the arbitrary rule of the Pension Committee 
when the disability is loss of an arm. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, the law gives a man whose 
blindness is the result of disability of service origin $100 a 
month. The committee does not give any greater amount in 
any of the cases. We do not give $50 nor $60 nor anything else. 
We say in those cases that the Government itself has given the 
soldier enough, so that it takes his case out of the principle of 
special legislation, namely, the principle of destitution. There- 
fore we do not consider any of those cases. We have not a 
single case of that kind. 

Now, according to the Senator's argument, if a pensioner gets 
$100 a month because he is blind, and he becomes paralyzed, we 
should raise it $10 more a month, so as to make it $110, because 
the Government is already giving him $100. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; but according to the Senator's 
argument $55, which the general law gives to a soldier who 
lost an arm, is in excess of the rule of the committee, 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; we do not interfere with the general 
legislation. We simply say, and I believe that is the purpose of 
the Committee on Pensions, that we grant pensions in special 
cases because the law in that particular case does not give 
enough to the pensioner to bring his case out of the plane of 
destitution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if this soldier had 
been a banker or a man of large means, under the general law 
he would be a pensioner at $55 a month, would he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Les; if he had been a billionaire it would 
have made no difference. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under the law, if he lost an arm in 
war he would have been a pensioner at $55 a month, whether he 
needed it or not. That is the general rule that has been laid 
down by Congress. That is the law to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a very unjust law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Be it an unjust law or otherwise, 
I am not now arguing that matter. But in this particular case, 
if the statements of the honored Senator from Kentucky are to 
be accepted, this soldier is not getting enough under the general 
law. I do not believe that any soldier gets too much under the 
general or special law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only matter that I want to meet is 
the fallacy of the Senator's argument that if the general law 
gaye a certain amount, in a case of destitution or a case of addi- 
tional injury we should go above that amount, because the gen- 
eral law had recognized a sum greater than we would grant. 
The Senator ought to keep, and the Senate ought to keep, con- 
stantiy in mind the great, grand purpose of special legislation, 
to reach those cases of destitution that the general law does not 
reach, and in reaching those cases of destitution the moral obli- 
gation rests upon the Senate and upon the committee to treat 
every soldier alike and to have no favorites. That is all the 
chairman of the committee stands for. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to know, again, if it is 
within the power of the committee to rectify these mistakes 
which have been made at this session? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senate can do it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am afraid if the committee does not do it 
the Senate, after the eloquent Senator from Kentucky has 
ceased to be interested, will forget about the others. 

I do not propose, Mr. President, much as I should like to 
assist this particular soldier, to vote for a rule which will be 
applied to him alone, when the evid@nce or the facts here are 
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that there are a number of others who stand in precisely the 
same position who have not the good fortune to have the per- 
sonal acquaintance of a Senator of the United States. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, so far as any injustice has 
been done to anybody, I am perfectly willing to introduce any 
pill that is necessary to see that justice is done. I want to say, 
in addition to that, that my esteemed friend from Idaho is a 
little mistaken when he says that the cases which have been re- 
ferred to are exactly like the case that is now before the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, some of them are not exactly like it, but 
seem to be worse. 

Mr. BRADLEY. None of them are as bad. 

Mr. BORAH. I have the statement of the Senator from North 
Dakota, who, I know, is quite familiar with all pension matters. 

- Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can read one case, if he 
wants to, and he can determine whether or not it is a case as 
bad as that. AN he needs to read is the statement made by the 
examining surgeon. 

Mr. GALIJNGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
m 


to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is a case in this very bill that ap- 
pealis to me. I will not read all the report contains; but it is 
the case of Henry M. Endsley, which is found on page 19 of the 
report. He served in the Mexican War for a year and in the 
Civil War for three years. He is 90 years old and is helpless 
from rheumatism, disease of the heart, and old age, and re- 
quires the aid and assistance of another person; and $50 is 
provided for him in this very bill. It is manifest that this old 
veteran of two wars, at the age of 90 years, practically helpless 
and requiring the aid and attendance of another person, ought at 
least to receive as much as the soldier whose case we have been 
considering. So that, if the rule is departed from, there will 
be inequalities that ought to be corrected, and this particular 
case ought to be corrected in this bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Did this man lose an arm? 


Mr. GALLINGER. He did not; but I do not think that makes | 


any difference. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Oh, of course not 


Mr. GALJANGER. That does not make any difference. The 
soldier who lost an arm got a larger pension from the time he | 


left the Army because of the loss of that arm. 
Mr. BRADLEY. Oh, no. i 


Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly he got a larger pension than 


the other man. It has been increased six times and more as 
appears from the report. 

Mr. BRADLEY. But the pension he is receiving now was 
granted only a comparatively short time ago. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But all through his history since the close 
of the Civil War he received a larger pension than the ordinary 
soldier did for disabilities. We have been more liberal with 
that class of soldiers. 

Mr. BORAH. I find here is a case where a man did not lose 
an arm, but Jost his jaw. 

Mr. BRADLEY. ‘That was worse. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And lost an eye and the hearing of both 


ears. 

Mr. BORAH. He also lost an eye and is deaf. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I might suggest that the loss of a jaw would 
be a good thing for some Senators. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. I am satisfied if my friend from Kentucky had 
been thus afflicted this bill would not be in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am only interested in one consideration, and 
that is in the equity of this rule. I want to know whether or 
not these matters are going to be corrected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota to strike out the 


clause on page 7, from line 7 to line 10, inclusive. [Putting the 


question.] By the sound the “ayes” appear to haye it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I ask for a division. 

The amendment was rejected, there being on a division— 
ayes 17, noes 19. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 2 5 


e€e—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield | 


- DEATH OF TIVE DAVID J. FOSTER, OF VERMONT. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate 
the intelligence of the death of Hon. Dv J. Fosrer, late a 
Representative from the State of Vermont, and transmitted 
resolutions of the House thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

House resolution 457. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
pes o Hon. DaviD J. Foster, a Representative from the State of 

Resolred, That a committee of 10 Members of the House, with such 
8 of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

z ae That as a durther mark of reespect this 
urn. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I submit the resolutions 


| which I send to the desk, and ask for their adoption. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions offered by the 
Senator from Vermont will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions (S. Res. 259), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Davio J. Fosrma, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Vermont. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators be 
Vice President to join the committee a inted on part of the 
House of Representatives to take order for su the funeral 
of the deceased at Burlington, Vt. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
couse = Sopront tiren and transmit a copy thereof to the family 

e dec ; 


The resolutions were considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed, under the second resolu- 
tion, as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. DILLING- 
HAM, Mr. Pace, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. Lopar, Mr. Rayner, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. Jones, Mr. Percy, and Mr. "THORNTON. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. As a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock 


8 by the 


and 36 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 


March 25, 1912, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frway, March 22, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o’clock moon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite and eternal Spirit, our heavenly Father, in whem we 
live and move and have our being, our faith looks up to Thee 
in this hour of sorrow and grief. Surely Thou givest life and 
taketh it away, not in death but in the larger life which awaits 
us all. A great sorrow has fallen into our hearts because one 
of our number has been taken away from us who for many years 
held a conspicuous place in the committee room and on the 
floor of this House; strong, pure, aggressive, he served his 
State and Nation with untiring energy. Help us to keep his 
memory green and copy his virtues. Solace the bereaved family 
with the hopes and promises of a bright beyond when the voice 
which was music to their ears, the eyes which looked love into 
their hearts, and the strong arms which upheld and sustained 
them shall receive them once more in a realm where there are 
no separations, “ We are born for a higher destiny than that 
of earth. There is a realm where the rainbow never fades, 
where the stars will be spread out before us like the islands that 
Slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful beings that 
here pass before us like visions will stay in our presence for- 
ever.“ Thus may we believe; thus may we hope in the promises 
of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : - 7 

S. 5440. An act to establish a home for feeble-minded, im- 
becile, and idiotic children in the District of Columbia ; 
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S. 2504. An act to provide for the extension of New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, in the District of Columbia, on a straight line, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 5271. An act to confer concurrent jurisdiction on the police 
court of the District of Columbia im certain cases; 

S. 1093. An act to provide for the extension of Buchanan 
Street NW. between Piney Branch Road and Sixteenth Street. 
and the abandonment of Piney Branch Road between Allison 
Street and Buchanan Street NW., District of Columbia; 

S. 5375. An act for the relief of the police and fireman's: pen- 
sion funds, District of Columbia; 

S. 1086. An act to amend sections 680 and 686 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia; 

S. 5465. An act for the relief of holders and claimants of 
preference rights on public lands; ; 

S. 4889. An act for the relief of Mary J. Webster; 

S. 4810. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public: building at North Topeka, Kans; ; 

S. 2558. An act authorizing the installation of an elevator in 
the United States public building at Martinsburg; W. Va.; 

S. 1895. An-act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Farmville, in the State 
of Virginia; z K ; 

S. 248. An act providing for the ereetion of a Federal build- 
ing at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 

S. 5077. An act providing for the erection of a Federal build- 
ing at Pocatello, Idaho; 

S. 5060. An act to provide for the disposal of the unallotted 
land on the Omaha Indian Reservation, in the State of Ne- 
braska ; 

S. 2186. An act to set apart certain lands in the State of 
Oregon as a public park, to be known. as the Saddle Mountain 
National Park; 

S. 5757.. An act’ to abolish the penalty of imprisonment for 
desertion of seamen from vessels of the United States; 

S. 2689. An act to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Mannington, W. Va.; 

S. 3017. An act for the retirement of Henry R. Drake, captain, 
Philippine Scouts; 

S. 4213. An. act for the relief of the estate of Harriet B. 
Andersom and others; 


S. 5491. An act for the purchase of a site and the erection |. 


thereon of a public building at Corvallis, Oreg. ; 

S. 5194. An act granting pensions. and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
soa certain. widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 

ors; 

S. 5623. An act granting pensions: and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers: and; sailors: of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers. and: sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to certain. widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors; 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Mr: Manuel Agiiero y Junqué, of Cuba ; 

S. 5498. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions: to 
certain soldiers and sailors. of the Civil War, and certain widows 
and dependent relatives: of such soldiers and sailors; = 

S. 5670. An act granting pensions and increases.of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 5415, An act granting pensions and increase of pensions: to 
certain soldiers and sailors.of the Civil War, and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 5244. An act to regulate the practice of dentistry in the 
District of Columbia. 

The message: also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

II. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution creating a commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the advisability of the establishment of 
u permanent maneuvering grounds, camp of inspection, rifle 
and artillery ranges for troops of the United States at or near 
the city of Anniston, county of Calhoun, State of Alabama, and 
to likewise report as to certain lands in and around the city of 
Anniston, county of Calhoun, State of Alabama, proposed to be 
donated. to the United States for said purposes. 


SENATE BILLS, REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate: bills: of the following- 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 5440. An act to establish a home for feeble-minded, im- 
beeile, and idiotic children in the District: of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


S. 2504. An act to provide for the extension of New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, in the District of Columbia, on a straight line, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 5271. An act to confer concurrent jurisdiction on the police 
court of the District of Columbia in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1093. An act to provide for the extension of Buchanan 
Street NW. between Piney Branch Road and Sixteenth Street 
and the abandonment of Piney Branch Road between Allison 
Street and Buchanan Street: NW., District of Columbia; to the 


Committee on the District. of Columbia. 


S. 5375. An act for the relief of the police and fireman’s pen- 


sion funds, District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 

S. 1086. An act to amend sections 680 and 686 of the Code of 
Law. for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 5465. An act for the relief of holders and claimants of 
preference rights on public lands; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands; 

S. 4839. An act for the relief of Mary J. Webster; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4310. An act to provide for the: purchase: of a site and the 
erection: of a public building at North Topeka, Kans.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 2558. An act authorizing the installation of an elevator in 
the United States public building at Martinsburg, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on: Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 1895.. An. act to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection. of a public building thereon at Farmville in the 
State of Virginia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


_ Grounds. 


S. 248. An act providing for the erection of a Federal build- 
ing at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

S. 5077. An act providing for the erection. of a Federal build- 
ing at Pocatello, Idaho; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and. Grounds, 

S. 5060. An act to provide for the disposal of the unallotted 
Iand on the Omaha Indian Reservation in the State of Ne- 
braska ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2186. An act to set apart certain lands in the State of Ore- 
gon as a public park, to be known as the Saddle Mountain Na- 
tional Park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5757. An act to abolish the penalty of imprisonment, for de- 
sertion of seamen from vessels of the United States; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 2689. An act to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Mannington, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. : 

S. 3917. An act for the retirement of Henry R. Drake, cap- 
tain, Philippine Scouts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 5491. An act for the purchase of a site and the erection 
thereon of a public building at Corvallis, Oreg.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

S. 4213. An act for the relief of the estate of Harriet B. An- 
dersom and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 5623. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and: sailors; to the Committee on Pensions. 3 

S. 5194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and. certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 5244. An act to regulate the practice of dentistry in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

S. 5493. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain wid- 
ows. and dependent relatives of such. soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 5670. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives. of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on: Invalid. Pensions, 

S. 5415. An act granting pensions and increase: of pensions to 
certain: soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain. widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. J. Res: 91. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
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Academy at West Point Mr. Manuel Agüero y Junqué, of Cuba; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


APACHE INDIANS, FORT SILL, OKLA. 


Mr, PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs from the further consideration of 
House resolution 420, which was referred to that committee on 
February 20 last. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 420. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit to this House at as eariy a date as may be convenient a 
report setting forth— 

irst, How many Apache Indians are now held as prisoners of war 
at the Fort Sill (Okla.) Reservation. 
8 Second: How many of said Indians are males, and how many are 
Third. How many of said male Indians are under 40 years of age. 

Fourth. How many of said Indians are known, at any time prior to 
their capture, to bave been engaged in hostilities the United 
States, or to have committed acts of violence against citizens or resi- 
dents of the United States. 

Fifth. The names, ages, present condition of health and general con- 
duct of tbe Indians coming under the terms of the last paragraph. 

Sixth. The military necessity, if any, for continuing to hold said 
Apache Indians as prisoners of war. 

Seventh. By what authority the said Apache Indians are now held 
as prisoners of war, and particularly by what authority those of said 
indiana who were born in captivity, and who have come of age while 
still in captivity, are so held 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to discharge the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs from the further consideration of the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of War has on file 
with the Committee on Indian Affairs a full and complete report 
with reference to this matter, made after a long and careful 
investigation conducted last October. I had no notice or infor- 
mation that this was coming up at this time, and I do not know 
that I have any opposition to it other than that I thought it was 
proper to state that there is some legislation pending to dispose 
of this matter, and the Secretary of War has reported at great 
length upon it. I do not, looking at it hurriedly, see anything 
in the resolution that is objectionable, but the resolution has 
had no consideration in the committee at all. 

The SPEAKER. That is the very thing that makes it privi- 
leged. 

Mr. PALMER. It is hardly correct for the gentleman to say 
that he has had no information about this resolution. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do say that. 

Mr. PALMER. I spoke to the gentleman and to the chair- 
man of the committee, and to other members of the committee, 
about the resolution, and they all agreed with me that the infor- 
mation which I was after was proper to be considered by the 
committee in connection with legislation pending before that 
committee. This resolution of inquiry went to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs more than a month ago, and under the rules 
some report, either favorable or adverse, should have been made 
within seven days. 

It is because the Committee on Indian Affairs has given no 
consideration to the matter that I am asking that this resolu- 
tion be now passed. If it be true, as the gentleman states, 
that the Secretary of War has made report on this proposition, 
that is the first knowledge I have had that such is the fact, 
and other friends of these Apache Indians, who were interested 
adversely to the proposed legislation by which these Apaches will 
be taken from what they claim to be their own reservation and 
transplanted down into the southwestern part of the country 
somewhere, have not had any information, either. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman does not say that he ever 
talked to me about a resolution of this kind? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, yes, I do. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman was never more 
seriously mistaken in his life than he is now. He talked to me 
about the Indians, but he never at any time intimated that he 
had anything pending for them or in their behalf, and certainly 
has neyer appeared before the committee, for I never have 
missed one session of the committee. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has never been before the committee at any time 
and has never mentioned it to me personally. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to get into a dis- 
cussion involving the recollection, much less the veracity, of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma and myself. He probably mis- 


understood what I said to him in reference to it. The gentle- 


man from Oklahoma has introduced a bill which, in effect, will 
take these Indians, who have been held as prisoners of war for 
the last 25 years—the Apaches at Fort Sill—and transplant 
them down into Arizona or New Mexico among the Mescalero 
Indians. There are something in the neighborhood of 240 of 
these Indians at the present time, only perhaps a half dozen or 
more being amongst those who were originally taken prisoners 
when Geronimo and his band were imprisoned at Fort Sill. 

A large grant of land has been made on the condition, as I 
understand it, that it should be allotted finally as a home for 
these Indians, and friends of the Indians in other parts of the 
country are very seriously objecting to any movement which 
will take the Indians from the land which they claim to be 
their own, and which they think ought to be allotted to them for 
homes after they are released as prisoners of war. After the 
gentleman from Oklahoma had introduced that bill, and it had 
been called to my attention by some Friends in Pennsylyania, 
who were interested in this tribe of Indian prisoners, I spoke 
to the gentleman in reference to it and told him that I had been 
urged to oppose it, and that I had concluded to start the matter 
by asking for some definite information from the War Depart- 
ment in relation to the number and the condition of these Indian 
prisoners of war, and that a resolution of that kind had been 
introduced by me and referred to his committee. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, the gentleman does not say that he said 
that to me? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is very much mistaken. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, it is a small matter. I talked with the 
gentleman about it. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman talked with me about my bill, 
but never about his bill. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; about the gentleman’s bill and about the 
information that I desired to get by this resolution of inquiry. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Speaker, the resolution was introduced, 
and it went to the Committee on Indian Affairs on the 20th of 
February, and, as I understand it, there is no objection on the 
part of the Committee on Indian Affairs to getting all this in- 
formation before any legislation of any character in relation to 
these Indian prisoners of war is put through the committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it is not the custom 
of our committee, or of any committee of the House that I 
know of, to take up any resolution or bill unless the author 
of the resolution or bill comes before the committee and requests 
that it be taken up. There are always Members present at our 
committee meetings with bills and resolutions that are pressing 
for consideration. I presume the same rule obtains in other 
committees. I have no objection whatever to this resolution. 
I desire to say that these Mescalero Apache prisoners escaped 
from their reservation in New Mexico, under the leadership of 
Geronimo, some years ago and murdered a great many helpless 
citizens, including women and children, and destroyed a great 
deal of property. They were captured by the soldiers of the 
United States Army and first carried to Florida as prisoners of 
war, and afterwards, by act of Congress, they were permitted to 
‘be kept at Fort Sill, Okla., and they are still there under the 
control and direction of the military branch of the Government. 
These Indians are really no more prisoners of war than we are. 
Many of them have been permitted to leave the reservation. 
The town of Vernon, where I live, is 50 miles from Fort Sill, 
and Geronimo was himself there very frequently. They have 
not been and are not now prisoners of war in the sense that we 
usually understand that term. I think that being prisoners of 
war in the way that they are is a benefit to them. They 
have to work, and they are more nearly civilized and command 
more respect among the people of that country than do the 
Comanche and the Kiowa Indians, among whom they live. I 
only wish that we had more such prisoners of war among our 
Indians than we have at the present time, if they would all be 
improved and forced to become industrious and self-sustaining 
like these Indians are who are under the military authorities 
at Fort Sill have become while they have been held—nominally 
only—as prisoners of war. They ran away from their homes 
on the Mescalero Reservation, in New Mexico, and went on the 
warpath under the leadership of Geronimo, and they should be 
now released as prisoners, returned to their old homes by Con- 
gress, and allotted lands on their old reservation, as they have 
not forfeited their rights there. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, this resolution comes up in a 
way that is somewhat remarkable to me. For the last two or 
three years I haye been introducing resolutions and bills and 
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attempting to get some action on this particular question. At 
this time, at my solicitation and on my bill, the War Depart- 
ment has made a report at great length and in great detail 
upon this identical question. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PALMER] never has at any time darkened the door of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and asked that this resolution be 
considered. I submit that the Committee on Indian Affairs at 
least ought to have the opportunity of looking at the reselution 
ov of having it called up by its author. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FERRIS. I hope I may proceed a moment without inter- 
ruption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will be very glad to yield later. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania represents a Pennsylvania district, and 
he represents some people who have good motives and who want 
to do the right thing. I have not the least word of criticism 
to make against them. However, these Indians are locoted 
within 4 miles of my home, and I know the situation and I 
know the conditions and I think know something about what 
they need. To introduce a resolution coming from the angle 
that it does, which has never been presented to the Comniittee 
on Indian Affairs, that has never been called up by its anthor 
or submitted to anybody, is a procedure that I think the House 
would hardly want to adopt; and without attempting to oppose 
the merits of the resolution, I do say that when the War De- 
partment has reported and are struggling to make some dispo- 
sion of this matter themselyes, while the Interior Department 
now has a report partially drawn on legislation that accom- 


plishes what the gentleman seeks to do, I myself being in favor. 


of accomplishing what he seeks to do, such drastic and unusual 
action would, I think, at least be unnecessary. 

I think the gentleman and I are thinking along precisely the 
same line, but what could be the purpose of inaugurating a 
scheme or a plan in this House to discharge committees when 
the author of the resolution had never suggested to the com- 
mittee or never stepped inside the committee room asking that 
anything be done with his resolution, and I think the resolution 
ought to be voted down. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to. the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that we have already voted to dis- 
charge the committee. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is correct about that, but I 
—— they did it without full consideration or knowing the 

cts. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. If the gentleman had 
made his statement before the motion was passed, I am satis- 
fied the House would have voted against the motion to discharge 
the committee, 

Mr. FERRIS. I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I suggest to the gentleman that the 
proper parliamentary procedure would be to move to reconsider 

e vote. 

. FERRIS. I intend to make that motion at the proper 


Mr. NORRIS. The committee has been discharged, and then, 
if the House so desires, the resolution may go back to the com- 
mittee, where, it seems to me from the gentleman’s statement, 
it ought to go. 

Mr. FERRIS. I intend to make that motion. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think under the rules 
of the House it is the duty of the committee to consider every 
inquiry resolution, which is a privileged resolution, regardless 
of whether somebody calls it up in the committee? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am yery loath to even debate the practice 
or custom of the rules of the House with the gentleman from 
IIIinols, because in all frankness and candor I recognize the 
superiority of the gentleman over anybody on that proposition ; 
but at the same time I want to appeal to his real knowledge of 
procedure, the way things are actually done, and I think he 
will agree with me when I say that no committee takes up mat- 
ters unless somebody comes around and calls it to the attention 
a the chairman of the committee or comes himself and calls 

t up. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman from Oklahoma is mistaken about 
the practice. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I was for 
a while chairman of a committee and for a long time a member 
of a committee which invariably took notice itself of every 
privileged resolution which was referred to the committee, and 
either acted upon it within the six days required or knowingly 


let it go without action, so that it was privileged in the 
House, and it never waited for the author of the resolution to 
appear before the committee to ask for the consideration of the 
committee, 

Mr. FERRIS. But the gentleman does not assume to say 
that course is pursued by any considerable number of com- 
mittees? 

Mr. MANN. I think that is the practice of the committees, 

Mr. FERRIS. I will say that the committees I have been. 
on have never pursued that course. 

Mr. MANN. Well, they ought to change it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Perhaps they should; I do not argue that; 
but I am only contending what my information had been on 
the subject. 

Mr. PALMER. A polnt of order, Mr. Speaker. I have the 
floor. I was recognized when I made my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was rec- 
ognized for an hour, if he desired that time. 

Mr. PALMER. And I yielded to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, I thought I was recognized in my own right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was rec- 
ognized. f 

Mr. FERRIS. I desire to be recognized at the proper time 
to make my motion. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word in answer 
to what the gentleman from Oklahoma has said. I am not 
criticizing the conduct of the Committee on Indian Affairs in 
any way, and neither do I think it proper that any member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs should criticize me for the 
way in which I have presented and pressed this resolution. I 
understand that the way in which I have done it is in strict 
accord with the practice in the House, certainly with the prac- 
tice which has obtained during the short time I have been here. 
It is trne that the ordinary bill or resolution which goes to a 
committee is followed up by its author, who appears before 
the committee and presses its consideration, but there is no duty 
on the part of the Member so to do. On the other hand, it is 
the duty of the committee to which the resolution is referred 
to take the matter up on its own initiative. That is the reason 
for which proposed legislation has been referred to the com- 
mittees of the House, but in respect to resolutions of inquiry 
the practice here has been that, it being of a highly privileged 
character, after seven days the committee gives it consideration, 
or, on failure to give consideration, recognizes the fact that the 
Member who introduced the resolution may follow the matter 
to the floor, where it can be thrashed out. 

And yet, with regard to a resolution of inquiry, I would not 
consider that it would be proper for a Member to make this 
motion on the floor without having taken the matter up with 
the committee. And therefore, as the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STEPHENS] will agree, I spoke to him as the chairman of 
the committee in reference to the resolution. He probably, in 
the press of other business before the committee, overlooked it, 
because it was not a matter about which there was any con- 
troversy or any contest. Everybody on the committee, so far 
as I know, is agreed that the information should be at hand, 
and everybody who is interested in this legislation agrees that 
this is the best if not the only proper way to secure that in- 
formation. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrrrs] says that a re- 
port has already been made by the War Department giving this 
exact information to the committee. My only answer to that is 
that there are other Members in the House interested in this 
legislation besides the Committee on Indian Affairs, and the 
report from the War Department to that committee, kept within 
its own bosom and not communicated to other Members, will not 
reach the proposition which I have in view, and that is that 
all the Members of the House may be advised of the conditions 
in regard to these Indian prisoners, in order that when the 
several pieces of legislation affecting them come before the 
House Members may intelligently vote upon the question, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PALMER. I yield 19 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Fenris]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for 19 minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to again state that this 
resolution has never been called to my attention. I have never 


heard of it before. I did not know it had ever been introduced, 
and I never saw it until this minute. Now, I greatly hope the 
House will not adopt this unusual course. However, I do not 
know that I have, or that I have not, any objection to its 
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passage. 


Why not let this bill be referred to the committee 
from whence it came, and give them an opportunity to consider 
it—at least look at it—with instructions to rereport it at the 


expiration of seven days, the usual time? 
time I want to make that motion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Ferris] yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] and to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] that I think there 
is clearly a misunderstanding as to why this resolution was 
not reported on by the committee. The committee meets on 
Monday, and I understand the House will adjourn to-day to 
meet on Monday. I would suggest that the gentleman should 
not press the passage of the resolution and give the committee 
until Monday to make a report. 

Mr. PALMER. If the gentleman will permit, it is no re- 
flection on the Committee on Indian Affairs to pass a resolution 
like this. The entire committee is agreed that the information 
ought to be obtained. I am not making any reflection upon 
the committee or criticizing it in any way. I just want to move 
the thing along. We have had the resolution in the House 
over a month, and, as the gentleman from South Dakota says, 
a report could be made in two or three days, and I take it, as 
all the members of the committee are agreeable to the proposi- 
tion, it would be a favorable report. Why not then pass a 
resolution now and be done with it? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We meet on Monday 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me suggest that the War Department has 
already reported on legislation which will accomplish what the 
gentleman desires, and the report is in the committee now 
touching all the things the gentleman has asked for. He ought 
to advise himself and acquaint himself with the fact that the 
committee has been advised the report of the War Department 
is there, and the only thing that keeps the committee from 
acting now is that it affects two departments, viz, the War 
Department and the Interior Department. The Interior Depart- 
ment has not yet determined what the report should be. 

Mr. PALMER. That is all right; but I want a report to the 
House. 

Mr. MANN. If, as the gentleman states, there is now in the 
Committee on Indian Affairs a report which substantially com- 
plies with the request of the resolution, and that report of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs not being a House document and 
not printed for the benefit of the Members of the House, what 
possible objection is there to passing a resolution having the 
Secretary of War send the information to the House officially, 
so it could be printed, as it would be under such conditions, for 
the benefit of the Members of the House? 

Mr. FERRIS. But, if the gentleman will permit me, I take 
it that the House does not want to do an idle thing. The In- 
dian Committee has authority to accomplish legislation which 
will reach completely what the gentleman wants. This ques- 
tion concerns two departments of the Government, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the War Department, the War Depart- 
ment now having jurisdiction of the Indians, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior must take jurisdiction where the War 
Department leaves off; it concerns both departments. The War 
Department has reported, and the report is there, which will 
be made public as soon as the committee reports the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Are not the Members of the House entitled to 
the information before the bill is perfected and before tha bill 
is reported? This simply asks for information, and if the reso- 
lution is passed the Secretary of War will send the infori-ation 
to the House and it will be printed for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers, so that they may have it in connection with the legisla- 
tion—not after the legislation is reported, but before it is 
reported. What possible objection is there to asking for infor- 
mation concerning matters which may arise in legislation? 

Mr. FERRIS. Perhaps none; but the answer to the gentle- 
man’s question ought to be conclusive when the fact is that the 
Committee on Indian Affairs never looked at this resolution. I 
did not know it was introduced until to-day, and the committee 
has taken no action on it whatever. They have never seen it 
or considered it a moment, and committees that are elected 
ought to have some mission to perform. 

Mr. MANN. And yet it is the invariable practice of the 
House and of the committees of the House, where a resolution 
is introduced simply calling for information from a depart- 
ment which a Member desires to obtain, to report the resolu- 
tion favorably; or, if committee does not act, the House passes 
the resolution, if the committee has not reported it, on the 


And at the proper 


theory that Congress is entitled to any information from any 
of the departments which would throw light upon any pro- 
posed legislation. Now, what objection is there to passing the 
resolution and getting the information? It does not reflect upon 
the committee. 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all; but surely the committee has the 
right to haye it called to their attention before they are dis- 
charged. 

Mr. MANN. 
mittee. 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all; but if the committee has all the 
information that the gentleman asks for, and is willing to give 
it to anybody on earth, what would be the use of passing an- 
other resolution and having the Secretary of War again report? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, with instructions 
to report the same within five days. 

ae Trae sae What is the request which the gentleman 
makes 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
vote formerly taken, and that this bill be rereferred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and that that committee be in- 
structed to report the same back within five days. 

Mr, PALMER. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman is using my time. He was granted 19 minutes to 
debate this question, not to make a motion. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Spenker, that 
that be done. 

Mr. PALMER. I object to it. 


The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. The gentle- 
man was recognized for the purpose of debate. 

Mr. PALMER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] yielded 19 minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. PALMER. I thought the gentleman was through. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask the gentleman what possible objection 
there can be to giving a committee of the House the benefit of 
what it knows about this matter? 

Mr. PALMER. In theory, at least, the Committee on Indian 
Affairs has been considering this resolution since the 20th day 
of February, and that is plenty of time for a committee to con- 
sider a resolution concerning which there is no controversy and 
no contest. Nobody in the world has any objection to the pass- 
ing of the resolution at some time. The only objection urgai 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma seems to be that the author 
of the resolution did not come before his committee and press 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman does not dispute that? ; 

Mr. PALMER. No; the gentleman does not dispute that. I 
did not go before the Committee on Indian Affairs. I did not: 
consider it to be a part of my duty to do so. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma if the Committee on Indian Affairs has 
in its possession the information which the resolution calls for? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think so. They have a long report on the 
subject. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If the committee would act 
upon it, they would probably report to the House the informa- 
tion that the resolution asks for, and thus accomplish the pur- 
pose of the resolution? 

Mr. FERRIS. Precisely. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I can not understand, there- 
fore, why the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] ob- 
jects to allowing it to go over until Monday, say. I think the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrris] can assure the House 
that if the resolution does go over until Monday the committee 
will make a report on that day. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am more anxious to have the War Depart- 
ment report printed than anybody in this House. It elaborates 
the situation exactly as it is, and I think it gives the informa- 
tion which the gentleman from Pennsylvania, at least, wants. 
I have no objection to the reporting of that information to the 
House, except that I do not approve of the course pursued by 
the gentleman toward a committee upon a matter of which he 
knows nothing. It is a course that ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. PALMER,. That is the practice universally adopted by 
Members desiring to secure information, and in view of my dis- 
claimer of any intention or desire to reflect on the committee 


It does not reflect upon the action of the com- 
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and the unanimous feeling all around that we ought to have 
this information, I think the resolution ought to be passed. I 
ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. ; 

The question was taken ; and at the suggestion of the Speaker, 
the House divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 93. 

So the resolution was not agreed to. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the yote by which the Committee on Indian Affairs was dis- 
charged from the consideration of House resolution 420 be va- 
cated and that the resolution be again referred to that com- 
mittee, with the understanding that a report be made thereon 
by Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] asks unanimous consent that the vote just taken on the 
resolution be vacated, and also the vote discharging the com- 
mittee, and that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with the understanding that they are to report 
not later than next Monday. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman had better 
give the committee a little more time, say five days. 

Mr. PALMER. I am willing to allow 10 days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested here that 
the request embodied the last vote. That is not true, is it, that 
the last vote, taken by a standing vote was to be vacated? 
That is not true. 

The SPEAKER. Of course both votes have to be vacated. 
If the last were vacated and the first were not you would be 
right back to the point where you started. ; 

Mr. FERRIS. The request of the gentleman was to vacate 
the first vote, not the last one. 

Mr. MANN. It had to be reconsidered. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution is dead unless both votes 
are vacated. If you vacate the last one without vacating the 
first one you are right at the point where you started. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 7 


Mr. Witson of New York, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House the papers in the 
case of Frederick Lange, H. R. 30472, Sixty-first Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE FOSTER OF VERMONT. 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont offers a reso- 
lution, which will be reported by the Clerk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 457. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
son ot on. Davip J. Foster, a Representative from the State of 

ermont. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Members of the House (with such 
sees of the Senate as may be joined) be appointed to attend the 
uneral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary . Manes in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have another resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont offers a reso- 
lution which will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock p. m.) 
the House, under the order heretofore agreed to, adjourned 
until Monday, March 25; 1912, at 12 o'clock noon. 


' 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, relative to 
House resolutions Nos. 333 and 349, directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to furnish the House list of persons shown to have 
sold cotton to the Confederate States, etc. (H. Doc. No. 639); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Mississippi River revetment banks below Cairo, Ill. 


(H. Doe. No. 638); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

3. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case 
of K. D. Bookout and F. M. Bookout, sole heirs of Sarah D, 
Bookout, deceased (H. Doc. No. 641) ; to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4, A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case 
of trustees of Timberridge Presbyterian Church, of Henry 
County, Ga. (H. Doc. No. 640); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. ADAIR, from the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to 
which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported in licu 
thereof the bill (H. R. 22261) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions for certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sail- 
ors of said war, accompanied by a report (No. 489), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CARTER, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 69) authorizing the licensing and employment of Otto 
Neuman Sverdrup as master of vessels of the United States, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 440), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and 
memorials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 22262) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 5, 1909; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 22263) to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Medical Department of the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 22264) to amend 
an act for the protection and regulation of the fisheries of 
Alaska; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 22265) to amend section 
786 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 22266) to authorize the 
erection of a new public building at Akron, Summit County, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 22267) to prevent the 
issuing or accepting in interstate commerce of forged and 
fraudulent bills of lading; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SWEET: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 277) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 22261) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 22268) 
granting a pension to John Wieczorek; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDRUS: A bill (H. R. 22269) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 22270) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Caroline L. Loftus; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ° 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 22271) for the relief of 
Hiram W. Bays; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 22272) granting an increase of 
pension to George Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 22273) grant- 
ing a pension to Emma Bee; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 22274) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Simon S. Coy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22275) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Fleming: to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 22276) granting a pension 
to Lizzie J. Hoadley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 22277) granting an increase of 
pension to Chester F. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 22278) granting an increase 
of pension to Jasper A. Gaddy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 22279) granting a pension to 
Albert Whitener; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22280) granting an increase ef pension 
to Joseph F. Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 22281) granting a pension to 
Harry Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22282) granting a pension to Althea J. 
Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22283) granting a pension to Theodore T. 
Dowdall; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22284) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Walsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 22285) for the relief of John 
Newton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22286) granting a pension to Teresa 
Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22287) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22288) 
granting an increase of pension to Dallas Patrick; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 22289) for the relief of 
Stoddard County, in the State of Missouri, for the use and 
occupation of the courthouse of said county by the Union sol- 
diers during the Civil War; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 22290) for the relief of Lincoln 
S. Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22291) granting a pension to Oscar C. 
Oliver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22292) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh H. Campbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22293) granting an increase of pension to 
Della A. Cooter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 22294) to 
reimburse W. A. Gara, clerk in charge post-office station No. 28, 
Los Angeles, Cal., for loss of postage stamps; to the Comntittee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 22295) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22296) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Waddell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22297) granting an increase of pension to 
James Skelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 22298) granting an increase 
of pension to Jack Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 5 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AINEY: Petitions of Granges Nos. 1063 and 1429, 
Patrons of Husbandry, for a governmental system of postal 
express; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of the First State 
Bank and 16 others of Le Roy, Minn., against extension of the 
parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Grange No. 1448, Patrons 
of Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Carl Bros. and 15 other merchants of Shreve, 
Ohio, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Pest Roads. 

Also, petition of Joe Green and others, of Newark, Ohio, pro- 
testing against enactment of proposed interstate-commerce liquor 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 1 

Also, memorial of Buckhorn Grange, No. 1445, Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio, asking for the enactment of the proposed parcel- 
post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 
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Also, petition of T. P. Peter, mayor and merchant of Canal 
Dover, Ohio, protesting against the enactment of the proposed 
parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of J, H. Newton and 20 other citizens of Newark, 
Ohio, protesting against the enactment of any legislation pro- 
hibiting the interstate commerce of liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Memorial of citizens of New York City, 
favoring old-age pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of Grange No. 813, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for a governmental system of postal express; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDER: Memorial of members of United Harbor, 
No. 1, of the American Association of Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots, for legislation promoting efficiency of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of I. S. Rosenberg, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. : 

By Mr. CATLIN: Petition of William Graham, of Deer Street 
Theater, St. Louis; E. W. Linn, Sherman Theater, St. Louis; 
Dan S. Fishell, Princess Theater, St. Louis; M. J. Nash, King 
Bee Theater, St. Louis; Edward Berger, Clayton Airdome, St, 
Louis; William Goldman, St. Louis Theater, St. Louis; J. W. 
Gillespie, Arco Theater, St. Louis; Charles Mockobey, Valley 
Park, Mo.; and William P. Flinn, Maffitt Theater, St. Louis, 
favoring the passage of House bill 20595, amending the copy- 
right law; to the Committee on Patents. - 

Also petition of the United Garment Workers of America, 
Local Union No. 26, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of 
House bill 20423, providing for the registration of labels in 
the District of Columbia and Territories; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, petition of Camp Corporal Lorance B. De Witt, Army 
of the Philippines, favoring the passage of House bill 17470, 
additional widow pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Memorial of convention of District 
No. 6, United Mine Workers of America, favoring the old-age 
pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of Towarzystwo RzemiesInikow 
Polskich of Rochester, N. Y., protesting against legislation pro- 
viding for an educational test of aliens entering the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: Petition of sundry citizens 
of the first congressional district of West Virginia, praying for 
a speedy report on House bill 16214; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 8 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 12 citizens of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Missouri, for enactment of House bill 
20595, amending section 25 of the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Memorial of Beardstown (III.) Chamber 
of Commerce, against granting permission to increase the flow 
of water from Lake Michigan into the Illinois River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Petition of W. J. Lime and others, of 
De Witt, Mich., protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the 
Commitee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Memorial of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber 
of Commerce, relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of 
Commerce, against charging American ships tolls in the Panama 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Business Men’s League, of St. Louis, Mo., 
against House bill 16844, requiring manufactures to bear the 
name of the manufacturer; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of St. Louis, Mo., favoring 
the speedy passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate-commerce 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. Harvey Slater, Richmond, Mo., favoring 
supervision of the Bureau of Animal Industry; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Consolidated Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring a labor commission; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 22056; to the Committee 
on 

Also, petitions of T. B. Frary and Leonard R. Woods, of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. E. Udell & Co., cheese dealers, of St. Louis, 
Mo., against the parcel post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, memorial of St. Louis Photo-Engravers’ Union, No. 10, 
International Photo-Engravers' Union of North America, favor- 
ing House bill 20423; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of George P. Meyer, of Knickerbocker Theater, 
St. Louis, Mo., favoring amendment of the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ELLERBE: Memorial of the church conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South of Dillon, S. C., asking the 
speedy passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor ship- 
ment bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Chester F. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Kendall and Onalaska, Wis., for 
parcel-post legislation, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of dairymen and citizens of Northfield, Cash- 
ton, Melvina, West Salem, Hixton, Sechlerville, La Crosse, 
Chili, Granton, Marshfield, Greenwood, Oakdale, Tomah, Ban- 
gor, Withee, and Neillsville, Wis., protesting against the Lever 
bill (H. R. 18498) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Twenty-sixth Annual Closing Wisconsin 
Farmers’ Institute, held at Neenah, Wis., in favor of a general 
parcel-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Toads. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petitions of Granges Nos. 1340 and 1403, 
Patrons of Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Verona, III., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Consolidated Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring the creation of Federal industrial commission, ete.; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Montgomery Ward & Co., of Chicago, IIL, 
favoring certain amendments to the patent laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Verona, Ill., for the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate- 
commerce liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. S. Sheley, of R. F. D. No. 2, Belvidere, III., 
and of Manley Munson, R. F. D. No. 1, Beloit, Wis., favoring 
the establishment of a parcel-post service; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Oakley W. Esmond, of Ottawa; Morrisey 
Bros., of Dwight; W. F. Elliott, of De Kalb; O. T. D. Berg, of 
Malta; and Robert O. Fuller, of Waterman, all in the State of 
Illinois, in favor of a parcel-post service; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. > 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of Marcelina Local Union, Wilson 
County, Tex., favoring the bills to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts, a general parcel post, further restriction of foreign immi- 
gration, and the market bill, better known as the Webb-Calla- 
way bill (H. R. 19069); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: Memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Wilmington, N. C., for the creation of an 
international commission on the cost of living; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Memorial of Local Union, United Mine 
Workers of America, Patton, Pa., advocating the building of 
one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, memorials of Barr Grange, No. 1121, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, Cambria County, Pa., and Allegheny Grange, No. 1154, 
Blair County, Pa., favoring the passage of parcel-post bill 
eae 19133) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

8. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring the continuance of the Tariff Commission and the 
appropriation of funds to carry on its work; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. J. Oaks and 63 other citizens of South 
Fork, Pa., favoring the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor ship- 
ping bill and the Hobson amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of residents, officials, and official 
bodies of Gila County, Ariz., asking that law be enacted pro- 
viding that the United States court for the district of Arizona 
hold its sessions in three or more places in said district, and 
that Globe, Gila County, be named as one of the places where 
peso of said court be held; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of K. H. Lippert and certain other citizens of 
Bisbee, Ariz; Richard Humphrey and certain other citizens of 


Lowell, Ariz., and vicinity; and M. C. Benton, of Bisbee, Ariz., 
and other citizens, all members of the Improved Order of Red 
Men, favoring the erection of an American Indian memorial 
and museum building in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of citizens of Groom Creek, Ariz., for enactment 
at the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, memorial of E. B. Moore and others, holding certain 
United States obligations referred to in House bill 17485, by 
Mr. VOLSTEAD, of Minnesota, protesting against the passage of 
said bill; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HEALD: Petitions of members of executive commit- 
tee of Daughters of American Revolution of California, and by 
the chairman of the Committee on the Welfare of Women and 
Children of the State of California, urging the establishment of 
a children’s bureau; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of 54 citizens of the State of California, for 
enactment of the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of shoe merchants 
of the first congressional district of Connecticut, protesting 
against enactment of House bill 16844; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of C. C. Crismon, F. J. Nichols, 
and other assayers of Salt Lake City, Utah, protesting against 
House bill 17033; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Ogden, Utah, for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Joseph Wittmer and 30 other citizens of Hur- 
ricane, Utah, urging the establishment of a parcel-post system; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Utah, for enactment 
of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 1909; to the, 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of the State of Ken- 
tucky, for the passage of a parcel-post law; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany bills for the relief of 
Theodore T. Domdall and, James J. Walsh; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the California Club of California, Civie De- 
partment, San Francisco, indorsed by the Local Council of 
Women, the To-Kalon Club, the San Diego Club, the Woman’s 
Improvement Association of Pasadena, the Wednesday Club of 
San Diego, the Burlingame Women's Club, the Hanford Woman's 
Club, the Coalinga Ladies’ Improvement Club, the Civic Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, the Entre Nous Club, the Sonora Valley 
Woman's Club, the Eureka Civic Club, the Glendora Woman's 
Club, the Woman’s Club of Arcata, the Laguna Honda Parent 
Teacher Association, the Wednesday Morning Club of River- 
side, the Women’s Improvement Club, the Avon Club, the Irwin- 
dale Miscellany Club, the Woman’s Civic Club, the Raymond 
Improvement Club, and the Current Events Club, advocating 
and asking that Congress appropriate funds for the enforcement 
of the white-slave traffic law; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting a pension to Harry 
Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting a pension to Althea 
J. Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of Granges Nos. 563, 573, 625, 
and 1396, Patrons of Husbandry, and individuals of Clarion 
County, Pa., for a governmental system of postal express; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial of the Maritime Exchange of 
New York City, indorsing the action of Congress with respect 
to the battleship Maine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Maurice Simmons, commander in chief of the 
United Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Corning (N. Y.) Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, for enactment of House bill 17736, relative to postage on 
first-class mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 5 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of William H. Craig and other resi- 
dents of Whittemore, Mich., for congressional investigation 
concerning prosecution of the editors of the Appeal to Reason; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of George A. Lancaster, of Revere, 
Mass., favoring an inquiry into the increased cost of anthracite 
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coal, and into methods of adapting bituminous coal to domestic 
use; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: Petition of citizens of Memphis, Tenn., 
asking the building of one battleship in Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Memphis, Tenn., for enactment of 
House bill 16450; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Memorial of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Moline, III., favoring the Increase of the amount 
appropriated in the Army bill for the manufacture of small 
arms at the Rock Island Arsenal; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petitions of the Zuma Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Rock Island County, III., and the Zuma Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, favoring the speedy passage of the Kenyon- 
Sheppard interstate liquor shipping bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of board of directors of the Chicago 
Liye Steck Exchange, favoring the passage of House bill 20281, 
amending the oleomargarine law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Petition and memorial of members of the 
Park County (Wyo.) Farmers’ Association, in favor of a parcel- 
post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens and taxpayers of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., protesting against the enactment of House bill 
17485, relating to the use of land scrip; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petition of many citizens and taxpayers of Converse 
County, Wyo., protesting against the enactment of House bill 
17485, relating to the use of land scrip; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of numerous voters and citizens of Wyoming, 
protesting against the introduction of the Taylor system into 

*the navy yards and arsenals of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of members of the Baptist Church of Sheridan, 
Wyo., urging the passage of House bill 16214, to withdraw in- 
terstate-commerce protection to liquors imported into “dry” 
territory for illegal use; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of the Methodist Church of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., urging the passage of House bill 16214, to withdraw 
interstate-commerce protection from liquors shipped into “ dry” 
territory for illegal purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of Volney Grange, No. 165, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Fulton, N. Y., against the Lever oleomargarine 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Volney Grange, No. 165, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Fulton, N. X., in favor of a parcel-post system; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of members of the International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association, in favor of House bill 17936; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of the Corning (N. Y.) Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, for enactment of House bill 17736; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Modesto, Cal., for passage of Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Memorial of the Maritime 
Exchange of New York City, indorsing the action of Congress 
with respect to the battleship Maine; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the New York State Senate, for construc- 
tion of one battleship in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Brooklyn League, for construction of 
one battleship in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 10, Department of New York, and 
Camp No. 49 and Municipal Council, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, for enactment of House bill 17470; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zeus of Osceola, Huntsdale, Philipsburg, and Dubois, Pa., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 14060, known as the 
ee bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

mmeree. : 


By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Jobbers’ Association of 
Sacramento, Cal., protesting against reduction in the tariff on 
sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mary Fenton, of San Francisco, Cal., in 
favor of House bill 20423; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 46 citizens of Sutter Creek, Cal., for con- 
struction of one battleship in a-Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Com- 
merce relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REILLY : Memorial of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. F 

Also, petition of citizens of New Haven, Conn., for construc- 
tion of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of New Haven, Conn., for enactment 
of House bills 16802 and 18244; to the Committee on Indian 


Also, memorial of Lodge No? 25, Independent Order B’nai 
B'rith, of New Haven, Conn., indorsing House bill 9242; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Memorial of Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce against charging American ships toll in the Panama 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce relative to Panama Canal tolls, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Edward Ryan, of Keansburg, N. J., for pas- 
sage of House bill 21530, for the relief of Frank Bowers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce Association of 
Beardstown, III., protesting against granting any permit to in- 
crease the flow of waters of Lake Michigan down or through 
the valley of the Illinois River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Pennsylvania Library Club and the New 
Jersey Library Association, for enactment of House bill 19546; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petitions of citizens of the State of Tennessee, 
for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petition of John Stanfield and 
other citizens of Colden, N. Y., favoring the Sulzer parcel-post 
bill (H. R. 14); to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petition of citizens of Eastland 
County, Tex., for amendment to the postal savings bank act; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SULZER: Memorial of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber 
of Commerce, against charging American ships toll for passing 
through the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Prof. Clarence G. Child, favoring House bill 
18240; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in favor of legislation to improve the foreign service; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Akron Chamber of Commerce, of Akron, 
Ohio, indorsing House bill 20044 for the improvement of for- 
eign service of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Corning (N. Y.) Business Men's Association, 
favoring House bill 17736; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of George Baker, favoring the extension of the 
parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

Also, petition of National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation of New York, favoring Senate bill 2117; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Jacob J. Cohen and 15 other citizens of New 
York City, favoring House bill 17253; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Maritime Exchange of New York, favoring 
the Marine Hospital bill (S. 2117); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of homestead settlers 
in the Estancia Valley, N. Mex., praying for the enactment of 
a three-year homestead law; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. $ 

By Mr. TILSON: Memorial of the State Board of Education 
of Connecticut, in opposition to legislation for cooperation of 
the Federal Government with States in encouraging instruction 
in agriculture, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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Also, petition of Grange No. 151, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
_ Enfield, Conn., for parcel- post legislation; to the Committee on 

the Post Oflice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. UTTER: Petition of H. J. Wheeler, Eugene Appleton, 
A. E. Stene, and T. K. Winsor, favoring House bill 18000, to 
regulate the importation and interstate transportation of nurs- 
ery stock; to the Committee on Agriculture. K 

Also, petition of Laurel Grange, No. 40, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Laurel, R. I., favoring the parcel post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Laurel Grange, No. 40, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, Rhode Island, protesting against the oleomargarine bill 
to reduce the tax and permit it to be colored in imitation .of 
butter; to the Committee on Agriculture. : 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Memorial of the Maritime 
Exchange of New York City, indorsing the action of Con- 
gress in respect to the battleship Maine; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, March 25, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Alnighty God, our heavenly Father, who in life and in death 
givest us the victory and in every experience leadest us in 
triumph in Christ, lighten the sorrows of our hearts this day, 
we pray Thee, that by ‘Thy grace we may be more than con- 
querors through Him that loveth us. And unto Thee, whose 
grace is.ready to help in time of need, will we render praise 
now and for evermore. Amen. 


Frank B. Branpecer, a Senator from the State of Con- 


necticut, took the chair as President pro tempere under the 
previous order of the Senate. 
‘The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. (S. DOC, No. 454). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Attorney General, transmitting, in reply 
to Senate resolution of March 16, 1912, information that it is 
not compatible with the public interests to lay before the Sen- 
ate the information therein requested. 

Mr. BACON. I desire that we may be informed what the 
realy is. We-can not judge from the statement. I ask that it 

e read. 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia desire to have the original resolution read? 

1 BACON. I want to have the matter the reply concerns 
read. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 250) adopted by 
the Senate March 16, 1912, as follows: 
Whereas it is reported that there is pendin 

Fustice a settlement between the United States and the International 

Harvester Co., by which the so-called Harvester Trust may be per- 

mitted to reorganize and to bring its organization and business within 

the Sherman antitrust law as construed by the Supreme Court: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Attorney Ge 1 be, he is he „ 
to ley before the Sena te ail en — 8 . os 
— upon ets — Together with any. and 2 5355 in- 

ormatio! and re 0 e Bu > 
from . — i; 1904. to the ene time aig Slr er ist 


Mr. BACON. Now let the response be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
response of the Attorney General in full. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D: C., March 19, 1012. 


before the Department of 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Sin: I am in receipt of a copy of a resolution adopted by the Senate 

March 16, 1912, reading as follows: 

“Whereas it is reported that there is pending before the Department of 
Justice a settlement between the United States and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. by which the so-called Harvester Trust may be 
permitted to reorganize and to bring its organization and business 
within the Sherman antitrust law as construed by the Supreme 
Court: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the Attorney Genera! be, and he is hereby, Instructed 
to lay before the Senate all correspondence and information he may 
have upon this subject, together with any and all correspondence, in- 
formation, and reports of the Bureau of Corporations relating thereto 
from January 1, 1904, to the present time.” 

In reply I am directed by the President to say that, in my opinion, 
it is not compatible with the public interests to lay before the 
the correspondence and information relating to the International Har- 
vester Co. in the ion de ent, nor the correspondence, 


information, and reports of the Burea’ 
These are matters 
and uncompleted in this department. 


u of Corporations relating thereto. 
entirely to business which is now pending 


I have the honor to be, 
Gro. W. ae 


Very respectfully, yours, 
ttorney General. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not suppose that it would 
be a matter for discussion now, but I am unwilling for any 
such answer as that to be sent to the Senate of the United 
States by the head-of one of the departments without its receiv- 
ing an expression from at least one Senator that that officer 
entirely misunderstands his relation to this body, and that he 
has no right to send any such response to this bedy. If there 
are reasons, they ought to be communicated to the Senate in an 
entirely different way and in an entirely different tone. 

The Senate of the United States has the right to ask for any 
paper in any executive office, and it has a right to have that 
paper produced or the reasons therefor communicated in a very 
different tone from that in which the Attorney General has seen 
fit to address to the Senate. 

Mr. President, we have had this question discussed in the 
Senate before. It has been discussed in the Senate some 25 
years ago, when probably there were present not more than 
one or two who are now Members of this body. The matter 
has been very fully discussed, both then and since then, and 
there has been an expression on the subject from those who 
antedated us, men than whom in learning and ability there 
have been none more prominent in this body in the last half 
century. 

It is not the first time, Mr. President, that the Senate has 
directed the head of a department to furnish the Senate with 
information when it was not deemed expedient for that in- 
formation to be furnished; but that fact was communicated to 
the Senate in a very different way. I recall myself an instance 
in which, during the Spanish War, I intreduced a resolution 
which called for certain information from the War Depart- 
ment. Mr. Alger was Secretary of War at that time, and in- 
stead of returning such a response as that which we have 
just heard, the Secretary of War came personally to the Sen- 
ate and called for the then chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, who was Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, and 
for myself, the introducer of the resolution. We met him in 
the Murble Room, and he, in a quiet and proper way, gave us - 
privately the reasons why it would be inexpedient that that 
information should be furnished and thus made public. We 
beth of us recognized the propriety of the reasons given by 
him, and yoluntarily—I say voluntarily—immediately we so 
signified to him, and I myself came back into the Senate and 
asked that the resolution be withdrawn. 

Mr. President, that is the proper way for the head of a 
department to respond to such a requirement from the Senate, 
and that is the way in which it can be done with proper respect 
to the Senate and at the same time without anything being 
done which may be prejudicial to the public interests. If the 
Attorney General deemed that it was inexpedient that these 
matters should be made public, it was proper to have commu- 
nicated to the Senate that fact in.a very different tone from the 
letter which has been read. 

Mr. President, the heads of departments have a very erro- 
neous idea, some of them, as to what their relation is to the 
Congress of the United States. Their offices are not created 
by the Constitution. They derive no atom of power from the 
Executive. They are the creatures of the Congress of the 
United States. They do not exercise a power that is not given 
to them by the Congress of the United States. They do not 
possess a power that the Congress of the United States can not 
withdraw, and the more fully that fact is recognized the better 
for the relations which are to exist between Congress and the 
heads of these departments. 

Mr. President, that is a response such as I have never ‘before 
heard in the Chamber to a call for information from one of the 
departments. The Attorney General does not- even go to the 
extent of saying that he had laid the matter before the Presi- 
dent and the President did not deem it expedient to make the 
information public. If it had been laid before the President 
and the President did not deem it expedient, it was through the 
President that the information should have come to the Senate. 
It was proper for the President to send to the Senate the 
statement if in his opinion it was not expedient that the 
information was to be given and thus made public, and we wouid 
have all recognized the propriety of the President sending to us 
such a message. But it is not a proper message for the head 
of a department to send to the Senate. 

Mark the language, Mr. President. It would have been 

on discourtesy if he had said that the President had 


bordering 
i ‘instructed him to say that in the opinion of the President it 
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was not expedient. 
courtesy, becnuse that is a communication which should come 
to us not through the Attorney General but through the Presi- 


That would have been bordering on dis- 


dent. The President does not speak to Congress through one 
of bis subordinates or through a subordinate officer. He does 
not do as a general of an army does when he issues a com- 
mand to his subordinate in command and sends him a com- 
munication signed by the adjutant general. 

I say it would have been very closely bordering on discour- 
tesy if the Attorney General had made a response to the Senate 
saying that in the opinion of the President it was inexpedient. 
It would bave been bordering on discourtesy, because that was 
a matter which should properly come to us through the mouth 
of the President and not through the mouth of the Attorney 
General, as in this case. 

Mr BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a half a minute, 
until I finish the sentence, Here is a statement by the Attorney 
General that he is instructed by the President to say that in 
the opinion of him, the Attorney General, it is not expedient 
that this information should be furnished to the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, I think it very probable that there are 
reasons why it might be inexpedient to furnish it to the Senate, 
and why the information should not now be made public, and I 
think when those reasons are properly communicated to the 
Senate, if they exist, they would be recognized by the Senate, 
but this is not the way in which the reasons should be com- 
municated to the Senate. 
` Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The language of the letter was evidently mis- 
understood, and I should like to ask that that portion of the 
letter be reread in which the Attorney General refers to the 
President. We misunderstood it over here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
read the portion of the communication referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I am in 8 of a copy of a resolution adopted by the Senate. 
* In reply, I am directed by the President to of that, in my 
opinion, it is not ern with the public interests to lay before the 
Senate the correspondence and information relating, etc. 


Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator from Idaho is satisfied that 
I was not mistaken as to the language. 

Mr. BORAH. I misunderstood the language, and that is the 
reason why I asked for the reading. Is the language “in my 
opinion” in quotations? } 

Mr. BACON. No; it is not. It is simply a cloak under which 
the Attorney General did not have quite the nerve to state to 
the Senate that in his opinion it was not expedient. 

Mr. BORAH. I was at a loss to know how the President 
would instruct the Attorney General to act in the opinion of the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. BACON. It is rather a curious and anomalous thing. 

As I said, I did not intend when I rose to do more than entér 
my protest, because I am not willing that even one day or one- 
half minute shall pass whenever we get such a communication 
from the head of a department without stamping it right at 
the time. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested to me by certain Sen- 
ators that I should move that the Senate do not receive the 
communication. I will not go to that extent. I say this in no 
personal unkindness to the Attorney General, for, on the con- 
trary, I have the kindest personal and official relations with 
him, but it would matter not if he were my brother. If there 
is one thing for which I propose to stand as long as I have 
the privilege and honor of being a Member of this body it is 
for what I consider to be the dignity and power and preroga- 
tives and rights of the Senate, and I do not propose for myself 
to pass them by unnoticed whenever they are attacked, let the 
attack come from whence it may. 

Mr. LEA. I move that the response of the* Attorney Gen- 
eral be printed and lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate com- 
munications from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting certified copies of the findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law filed by the court in the following causes: 

Eliza J. Barkley, widow of John F. Barkley, deceased, v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 464) ; 


Jeremiah H. Tourjee v. United States (S. Doc. No. 463); 

Margaret D. Smith, widow of John B. Smith, deceased, v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 462); 

George W. Sneden v. United States (S. Doc. No. 461); 

Dioclesian A. Smith v. United States (S. Doc. No. 460); 

Emma J. Morris, widow of Henry V. Morris, deceased, V. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 455); 

Miron H. Mills v. United States (S. Doc. No. 456); 

Sarah Ann Dobbs, widow of Nathaniel B. Dobbs, deceased, v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 468) ; 

Stephen C. Warriner v. United States (S. Doc. No. 457); 

John A. Van Ingen, son and administrator of John V. Van 
Ingen, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 458) ; 

William A. Talbott v. United States (S. Doc. No. 459); 

Basil B. Summers v. United States (S. Doc. No. 465) ; 

Stillman Stone v. United States (S. Doc. No. 467); and 

Kate L. Meeks, widow of Joseph W. Meeks, deceased, v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 466). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

H. R. 19342. An act to amend section 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to isolated tracts of 
public land; and 

H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution creating a commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the advisability of the establishment of 
permanent maneuvering grounds, camp of inspection, rifle and 
artillery ranges for troops of the United States, at or near the 
city of Anniston, County of Calhoun, State of Alabama, and to 
likewise report as to certain lands in and around the city of 
Anniston, County of Calhoun, State of Alabama, proprsed to be 
donated for said purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 2 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a memorial of Local 
Grange No. 17, Patrons of Husbandry, of Santa Rosa, Cal, re- 
monstrating against the repeal of thé cleomargarine law, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Billings, Mont., remonstrating against the re- 
moval of the duty on raw and refined sugars, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Loyal Temperance Legion of 
Abington; of the congregations of the First Baptist Church of 
East Stroudsburg, the Baptist Church of East Stroudsburg, the 
Lawndale Presbyterian Church, the Lawndale Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Fox Chase Baptist Church, the Fox Chase 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the St. Barnabas Episcopal Church: 
of members of the Lawndale Presbyterian Sundal School, the 
Lawndale Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, the Olney Bap- 
tist Sunday School; of the congregation of the Fox Chase Pres- 
byterian Church; of Local Camp No. 363, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America; and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
all of Philadelphia; and of the congregation of the Free Baptist 
Church of Lake View, all in the State of Pennsylvania; and of 
the congregation of the Methodist Church of Ensley, Ala., pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
liquors, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the Butter Manufae- 
turers’ Improvement Association of Illinois, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the duty on oleomargarine, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agricuiture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Retail Merchants“ Asso- 
ciation of Moline, Ill, remonstrating against any reduction in 
the appropriation for the maintenance of the small-arms plant 
at the Rock Island Arsenal, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 250, Cigar- 
makers’ International Union of America, of Belleville, III., 
praying for the passage of the so-called anti-injunction bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 250, Cigar- 
makers’ International Union of America, of Belleville, III., 
praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rockford 
and West Chicago, in the State of Illinois, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to provide pensions for widow and miuor 
children of any officer or enlisted man who served in the War 
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with Spain or the Philippine insurrection, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Paris, 
Mazon, and Grundy County, all in the State of Illinois, pray- 
ing for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fairfield, 
III., praying for the establishment ef a parcel-post system, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Moweaqua, 
III., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post sys- 
tem beyond its present limitations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Peru, III., 
remonstrating against the enactment of legisiation te provide 
for the interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented resolutions adopted by the Missis- 
sippi State Prohibition Mass Convention, Jackson, Miss., favor- 
ing the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Baltimore, Md., praying that an increased ap- 
propriation of $250,000 be made for an immigrant station, in- 
cluding a suitable detention hospital, at that place, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 209, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Cambridge, Md., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to permit the coloring of oleomar- 
garine in imitation of butter, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Mä., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
construction of one of the proposed new battleships in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WATSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hin- 
ton and Cloverdale, in the State of West Virginia, praying for 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fairview, 
Salem, Bristol, Hundred, Moundsville, New Cumberland, Fair- 
mont, West Milford, and Janelew, all in the State of West 
Virginia, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside deal- 
ers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of sundry citizens of West 
Union, Heltonville, Hoover, and Nashville, all in the State of 
Indiana, praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the German 
Benevolent Society of Wabash, Ind., remonstrating against the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of South Bend, 
Mishawaka, Marion, and Indianapolis, all in the State of In- 
diana, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the construction of one of the proposed new battleships in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, which were referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Fred D. Ballon Camp, No. 32, 
Department of Indiana, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Marion, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to pension 
widow and minor children of any officer or enlisted man who 
served in the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Union City, Ind., and a petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the enactment of 
an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lafayette, 
Ind., praying for the passnge of the so-called eight-hour bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation compelling 
the observance of Sunday in post offices, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Park 
County, Wyo., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post 
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system, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. BROWN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mason. 
City and Broken Bow, in the State of Nebraska, praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

_ He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lincoln, Nor- 
folk, Garrison, and University Place, all in the State of Ne- 
braska, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside deal- 
ers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Miller, . 
Nebr., remonstrating against the repeal of the oleomargarine 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men’s Association 
of St. Paul, Nebr., praying for the establishment of free mail 
delivery in towns, cities, and villages with a population of over 
1,000, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented memorials of sundry citi- 
zens of Coldwater, Union City, Battle Creek, Cedar Lake, 
Covert, Pellston, Edmore, and McBrides, all in the State of 
Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
compelling the observance of Sunday in post offices, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pierson, Port 
Huron, Clio, Pokagon, Rutland, Marquette, and Newaygo, all in 
the State of Michigan, praying for the enactment of an inter- 
state liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws 
by outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Port Huron, 
Mich, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or importation of 
intoxicating liquors, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Rolette, N. Dak., remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Burke 
County, Stutsman County, Wimbledon, Numedahl, Lamoure 
County, Elidah, Bottineau County, Temple, and McLean County, 
all in the State of North Dakota, praying for the establishment 
of a parcel post system, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Thompson, 
Drake, and Balfour, all in the State of North Dakota, praying 
for the repeal of the Canadian reciprocity act, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented a petition of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Hallowell, Me., and a petition 
of the congregation of the First Baptist Church of Fairfield, 
Me., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Alpena, Altamont, Amherst, Beresford, Bradley, Brookings, 
Burke, Centerville, Clayton, Cox, Doland, Draper, Eales, Elkton, 
Forestburg, Freeman, Geddes, Gooby, Gregory, Groton, Hart- 
ford, Hot Springs, Ipswich, Langford, Le Beau, Lithia, Lucas, 
Madison, Meadow, Milltown, Mitchell, Montrose, Newell, Nis- 
land, Northville, Oldham, Ottumwa, Parkston, Raymond, Ren- 
ner, Selby, Spencer, Tyndall, Vale, Vivian, Volin, Waubay, 
Webster, Wessington Springs, White Lake, Willow Lake, and 
Wilmot, Arlington, Armour, Bridgewater, Britton, Capa and Van 
Metre, Carthage, Colton, Dante, Elk Point, Ethan, Frankfort, 
Frederick, Glenham, Hereford, Hurley, Lane, Lesterville, Me- 
Intosh, Mellette, Miranda, Onaka, Scotland, Toronto, Vermilion, 
Whitewood, and Wolsey, all in the State of South Dakota, and 
Brown Valley, Minn., praying for the establishment of a parcel- 
post system, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oldham 
and Orient, in the State of South Dakota, remonstrating 
against the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and. Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Teonka Subordinate Grange, 
No. 34, Patrons of Husbandry, of Mellette, S. Dak., remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of legislation to provide for the 
coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of butter, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Parker, 
S. Dak., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
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to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the Live 
Stock Exchange of Sioux City, Iowa, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to provide for the coloring of oleomargarine in 
imitation of butter, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Orr, Hol- 
denville, Wetumka, Valliant, and Tahlequah, all in the State of 
Oklahoma, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the discontinuance of the office of district Indian 
agent in eastern Oklahoma, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Ridgely, Md., praying for the enactment 
of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CRANE presented resolutions adopted by a committee of 
citizens of Massachusetts, relative to the recent strike at Law- 
rence, Mass., which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRADLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Hardinsburg, Ky., praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a memorial of Nanaquaket Grange, 
No 49, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tiverton, R. L, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to permit the coloring of 
oleomargarine in imitation of butter, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Metho- 
dist Church of Coventry, R. I., and a petition of the congrega- 
tion of the Swedish Congregational Church, of East Greenwich, 
R. I., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Harrisburg, Pa., praying for the selection of the site in the 
Mall in the District of Columbia, as recommended by the Com- 
mission on Fine Arts, for the proposed Lincoln memorial, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants’ Union Protec- 
tive Association of Bradford and Wyoming Counties, Pa., and a 
petition of the Builders’ Exchange of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying 
for the adoption of 1-cent letter postage, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Paradise Grange No. 1448, of 
Hanover; of Big Level Grange No. 1376, of Mount Jewett; and 
of Pomona Grange No. 1205, of Corydon, all of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, in the State of Pennsylyania, praying for the adop- 
tion of certain amendments to the oleomargarine law, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of South Fork, 
New Galilee, and Scottdale, of the congregation of the First 
Lutheran Church of Duquesne, of the Men's Bible Class of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Indiana, of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of South Fork, and of Local Grange, 
No. 1025, Patroms of Husbandry, of Warren, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor 
law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps Nos. 813, 
of McKeesport; No. 494, of Port Royal; No. 280, of Elmhurst; 
No. 861, of West Philadelphia; No. 656, of Phoenixville; No. 
134, of Port Carbon; No. 721, of Johnstown; No. 151, of Free- 
burg; No. 160, of Richland; No. 507, of Summit Station; No. 
204, of Newlin; No. 532, of Portage; and No. 104, of Boyertown, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, and of sundry citizens of 
Hooversville, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Grainfield, Beaumont, Lyndon, Ellinwood, Allen, Salina, Gyp- 
sum, Kipp, Solomon, Wilsey, Paxico, Hanston, Hallowell, Del- 
phos, Toronto, Shields, Dighton, Rush Center, Neal, Ransom, 
McPherson, and Alexander, all in the State of Kansas, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation to permit the color- 
ing of oleomargarine in imitation of butter, which were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 163, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Vinland, Kans., praying for the establishment 
of a parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Navarre, 
Kans., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post 


system beyond its present limitations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mc- 
Cracken, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation compelling the observance of Sunday in post offices, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Morton 
County, Kans., praying for the establishment of a subirrigation 
demonstration plant in that county, which was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. . 

He also presented a petition of the Real Estate Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Topeka, Kans., praying that an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 be made for the construction of a road from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., as a memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Nekoma, 
Bison, Larned, McCracken, Hargrave, Liebenthal, La Crosse, 
Bunker Hill, Timken, Shaffer, and Rusheenter, all in the State 
of Kansas, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
exempt from tolls all American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade passing through the Panama Canal, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. MCLEAN presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Hartford, Conn., praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Wapping Grange, No. 30, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wapping, Conn., remonstrating against 
the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 151, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Enfield, Conn., praying for the establishment 
of a parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. r 

He also presented a memorial of Group 1061, Polish National 
Alliance, of Torrington, Conn., remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of certain amendments to the immigration law, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCLEAN (for Mr. BRANDEGEE) presented resolutions 
adopted by the Central Labor Union, of Danbury, Conn., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to regulate the issuance of 
restraining orders, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also (for Mr. BRANDEGEE) presented a memorial of Group 
1061, Polish National Alliance, of Torrington, Conn., remonstrat- 
ing against the adoption of certain amendments to the immigra- 
tion law, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also (for Mr. BRANDEGEE) presented resolutions adopted 
by the Connecticut Dairymen's Association, in conyention at 
Hartford, Conn., favoring the establishment of a parcel-post 
system, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also (for Mr. BRANDEGEE) presented resolutions adopted 
by the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, in convention at 
Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against the repeal of the oleo- 
margarine law, which were referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also (for Mr. BRANDEGEE) presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Newtown, Conn., remonstrating against the extension 
of the parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also (for Mr. BRANDEGEE) presented a petition of the con- 
gregation of the Baptist Church of Stafford, Conn., praying for 
the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nulli- 
fication of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CRAWFORD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 15) for the relief of the North Ameri- 
can Transportation & Trading Co., reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 507) thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 5668) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Cape Charles, in the State of Virginia, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 508) thereon. 

Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1647) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost of 
certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 
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public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings, and for other purposes,” reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 509) thereon. 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 849) to amend section 1014 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, reported it without 
amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. GALLINGER) : 

A bill (S. 5990) to provide for the extension of the under- 
ground system of the Washington Railway & Electric Co. and 
the City & Suburban Railway of Washington along certain 
streets in the city of Washington, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 5991) to authorize the War Department to use the 
unexpended balance of appropriations heretofore made by Con- 
gress for the construction of a Navy memorial in the Vicksburg 
National Military Park, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5992) to revive the right of action under the cap- 
tured and abandoned property acts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 5993) granting a pension to Harriet E. Vose (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5994) granting an increase of pension to John N. 
Postlethwait; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 5995) for the relief of Mrs. V. E. Sykes; 

A bill (S. 5996) for the relief of the estate of Clark Town- 
send, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 5997) for the relief of James I. Fountain; 

A bill (S. 5998) for the relief of the estate of Mary Lloyd, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 5999) for the relief of heirs or estate of Eli Frasuer, 
deceased (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Claims. y 

By Mr. GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6000) granting a pension to Hattie M. Higgins 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on, Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 6001) to provide for gas buoys and other aids to 
navigation in the channels leading to Baltimore, Md.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama: 

A bill (S. 6002) granting a pension to Justina Walton Webb 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 6003) granting an increase of pension to Reuben 
E. Chapman; 

A bill (S. 6004) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
Merical; 

A bill (S. 6005) granting an increase of pension to Amos R. 
Sutton; and 

A bill (S. 6006) granting an increase of pension to William 
Thompson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Mr. CLAPP. At the request of the President of the United 
States, I introduce a bill and ask that it be read twice by its 
title and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

The bill (S. 6007) to prevent undue delay in settlement of 
freight claims was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 6008) for the relief of Passed Asst. Surg. Paul T. 
Dessez (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 6009) to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Huron, S. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 6010) granting a pension to John W. Connors (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN (for Mr. BRANDEGEE) : 

A bill (S. 6011) to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
State of Connecticut; to the Committee on Fisheries. 
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A bill (S. 6012) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Haskins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 6013) granting an increase of pension to James J. 
Gallaway; 

a A bill (S. 6014) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
ones; 

= bill (S. 6015) granting a pension to`Charles E. Harris; 
an 

A bill (S. 6016) granting an increase of pension to Mary B. 
Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6017) granting an increase of pension to John 
an (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 6018) granting an fncrease of pension to William 
H. White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 6019) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Ashurst (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP (for Mr. La FOLLETTE) : 

A bill (S. 6020) granting an increase of pension to Leonard ©. 
Norton (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6021) granting a pension to Melissa Felt (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensións. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 6022) for the relief of James C. Eslow; to the Com- 


| mittee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL (H. R. 21477). 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment relative to the 
appointment of a board of five engineer officers to examine Port 
Bolivar Harbor and Port Bolivar Channel and to make report 
thereon, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the riyer and 
harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $15,000 for protecting shore of Anastasia Island, Fla., 
by groins, intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama submitted an amendment pro- 
viding for the survey of Conecuh River from River Falls to its 
mouth, Ala., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river 
and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DU PONT submitted an amendment proposing that sec- 
tion 5 of the act of Congress of February 27, 1911, shall not 
be interpreted to prevent the assignment or transfer as, second 
lieutenants in the Corps of Engineers, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL, : 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 19115) making appropriation 
for the payment of certain claims in accordance with the find- 
ings of the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of 
the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and com- 
monly known as the Bowman and Tucker Acts, which was 
ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying paper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


MOTOR AND OTHER VEHICLES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I submit certain resolutions, 
for which I ask immediate consideration. The first resolution 
is the only one that need be read, because the remainder are 
exactly like it, except that they refer to different bureaus of 
the Government. á 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 260) was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, the Attorney eral, and the Postmaster General be, and they 
are esha’ fe directed to furnish the Senate detailed statements of the 
number of carriages, vehicles, motor cycles, motor vehicles, and auto- 
mobiles now owned by the Government or maintained at Government 
expense in their respective Departments, and the purpose for which 
each individual carriage or vehicle is used, and the make of the car, if 
a motor car; also to report to the Senate the number of Government 
employees who are employed or detailed as chauffeurs, drivers, or foot- 
men for such carriages and automobiles, and how much of the time of 
these respective Government employees is devoted to that particular 
poco Pie to report to whom each such carriage or automobile is 
assigne 
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Mr. BRISTOW submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
261), which was considered by unanimous censent and agreed to: 


“Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it is 
hereby, directed to furnish the Senate a detailed statement of the num- 
ber of ‘carriages, ‘vehicles, motor cycles, motor vehicles, and automobiles 
now owned by the Government or maintained at Government vis ages b 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the purpose for which ea 
individual carriage or vehicle is used, and the make of the car, if a 
motor car; also to report to the Senate the number of Government em- 
ployees who are employed or detailed as chauffeurs, drivers, or foot- 
men for such carriages and automobiles, and how much of the time of 
these respective Government employees is devoted to that particular 
8 ae to report to whom each such carriage or automobile is 
ass: i 


Mr. BRISTOW submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
262), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution be, and 
he is hereby, directed to furnish the Senate a detailed statement of the 
number of carriages, vehicles, motor cycles, motor vehicles, and auto- 
mobiles now owned by the Government or maintained at Government 
‘expense by the Smithsonian Institution, and the purpose for which 
each individual carriage or vehicle is used, and the make of the car, if 
a motor car; also to report to the Senate the number of Government 
employees who are employed or detailed as chauffeurs, drivers, or foot- 
men for such ca and automobiles, and how much of the time of 
these respective Government employees is devoted to that particular 
padi ate to report to whom each such carriage or automobile is 
assigned. 8 


Mr. BRISTOW submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
263), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby, directed to 
furnish the Senate a detalled statement of the number of carriages, 
vehicles, motor cycles, motor vehicles, and automobiles now owned by 
the Government or maintained at Government expense in the Govern- 
iment Printing Office, and the purpose for which each individual carriage 
or vehicle is used, and the make of the car, if a motor car; also to 
report to the Senate the number of Government employees who are 
employed or detailed as chauffeurs, drivers, or footmen for such car- 
riages and automobiles, and how much of the time of these respective 
Government employees is devoted to that particular work; also to 
report to whom each such carriage or automobile is assigned. 


Mr. BRISTOW submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
264), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Comissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
they are hereby, directed to furnish the Senate a detailed statement 
of the number ef carri , vehicles, motor cycles, motor vehicles, and 
automobiles now owned by the Government or maintained at Govern- 
ment — te by the District of Columbia, and the purpose for which 
each individual carriage or vehicle is , and the make of the car, if 
a motor car; also to report to the Senate the number of Government 
employees who are employed or detailed as chauffeurs, drivers, or foot- 
men for such carriages and automobiles, and how much of the time of 
these respective Government employees is devoted to that particular 
work; also to report to whom each such or automobile is 
assigned, 

Mr. BRISTOW submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
265), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Civil Service Commission ‘be, and it is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate a detailed statement of the number o 
carriages, vehicles, motor cycles, motor vehicles, and automobiles now 
owned by the Government or maintained at Government expense by the 
ci rvice Commission, and the purpose for which ea individual 
carriage or vehicle is used, and the make of the car, if a motor car; 
also to report to the Senate the number of Government employees who 
are employed or detailed as chauffeurs, drivers, or footmen for such 
carriages and automobiles, and how much of the time of these ive 
Government employees is devoted to that athe work; a to 
report to whom each such carriage or automobile is assigned. 


THE METAL-MINING INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 266), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to: 

Whereas the metalliferous mining States of the West were for many 
years urging the creation of a bureau of mines, through which in- 
vestigations might be conducted with a view to the upbullding of the 
mining industry; and 

Whereas, nothwithstanding the creation of the Bureau of Mines, the 
metalliferous mining industry has not kept pace with the general 
alae bono in agriculture and other productive enterprises: Now 

erefore 

gots That the Secretary of the Interior be requested to inform 


e: 

First. What work is being done by the Bureau of Mines in behalf of 
— — 5 industries in the public-land States west of the Afis- 

ver. 

Benni. What work, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
whould be carried on by the Bureau of Mines in these States, and how 
such work can best be conducted. 

Third. An estimate as to the cost of such work as the Secretary of 
the Interior shall recommend to be carried on by the Bureau of Mines 
in that region during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL WATERWAYS COMMISSION. 

On motion of Mr. Burton, it was 


Ordered, That there be printed 1,000 ies of the final report of 
the United States National Waterways — with appendices 
ereto. 


ADDRESS, ETC., OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN (S. DOC. NO. 439). 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that on ‘Tuesday, March 19, I presented to 


the Senate and asked to have printed as a Senate document cer- 
tain state papers of President Lincoln, together with his Gettys- 


burg address. The order was entered and the document was 
printed, but through some inadvertence the copies furnished in 
the pamphlet which I left at the Secretary's desk contained the 


-Gettysburg address in an incomplete and inaccurate form, I 


now submit the complete and accurate address and ask that it, 
together with the other papers, be reprinted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the or- 
der will be entered. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That Senate Document No. 439, S -second Congress, seg» 
ond session, “Abraham Lincoin,” first and inaugural addresses ; 
message, July 5, 1861; 3 January 1, 1863; and Gettysburg 
address, November 19, 1863, be reprinted with corrections. 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
aE a resolution coming over under the rule, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 256), submitted by 
Mr. Martine of New Jersey on the 22d instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has learned with much et of the res- 
ignation of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, head of the Pure Food Bureau of the 
United States Government. We feel that his services while at the head 
of that department have been of incalculable value to the American 
people, and take this opportunity to express our confidence in his great 
ability and the splendid service he has rendered to this country, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I move the adoption of the 
ae T feel that if ever a citizen deserved commenda- 

on—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Idaho? - 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to inquire of the Presiding Officer 
whether or not that motion is routine morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. ‘The resolution came over 
under the rule, having been offered on Friday last. ‘The Chair 
assumes that it is routine morning business. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not think it can come within the 
designation “routine morning business.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
it does. : 
cane HEYBURN. Of course, if that is the ruling of the 
5 — 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I trust, Mr. President, that 
we may have an expression of the Senate upon that resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have no desire to cut off dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not want to discuss it; 
but it seems to me it should appeal to everyone. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think, to be perfectly 
frank, that the resolution is one that should be passed by the 
Senate. That is my judgment about it. I do not think the 
resignation of an officer of that character is such a proposition 
and is of such dignity as to call for a resolution of this kind by. 
the Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I regret that I can not agree 
with the distinguished Senator, though, of course, I must yield 
to his parliamentary and ‘senatorial experience. I am new, but 
I did feel that if there ever was a case where the commenda- 
tion of his fellow citizens and of this body particularly should 
go to a man it was in this case. I feel that Dr. Wiley has done 
quite as much for his country and for humanity as a general 
in battle or an admiral at sea, and I trust that we may have 
an expression of the Senate on this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
moves that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry.. The question is on that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN, 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I inquire if the morning 
business has been concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there further concurrent 
or other resolutions? If not, the morning business is concluded. 

Mr. REED. Before morning business is closed, there is a 
considerable demand 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state ft. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to know whether or not I am cor- 
rect in thinking that the Chair has announced that morning 
business has been concluded? 


1912. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair announced that 
morning business was concluded, and then recognized the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But, Mr. President, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement no one may be recognized except for the 
purpose of taking up the business of the hour; and I rose and 
addressed the Chair for the purpose of asking that the Presid- 
‘ing Officer lay before the Senate Order of Business No. 299. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the order which 
automatically is before the Senate under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is proper to start it automatically. 

Mr. REED. I yielded to the Senator from Idaho, I supposed, 
for an interrogatory. I do not know that the Senator has any 
knowledge of why I took the floor. I have not been permitted 
to announce it, and I should like to have that privilege graciously 
accorded me. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho rose 
to a question of order. With the permission of the Senator from 
Missouri the Chair will ask the Secretary to read the unani- 
mous-consent agreement under which the Senate is now acting. 

The Secretary. On March 5 last it was agreed by unanimous 
consent that en Monday, March 25, 1912, immediately upon the 
conclusion of the routine morning business, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Order of Business No. 299, in rela- 
tion to the right of the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. STEPHEN- 
SON, to a seat in the Senate; and that before adjournment on 
that legislative day a vote will be taken upon the motion of Mr. 
HeYBURN that the Senate agree to the report of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, declaring that in the opinion of the 
said committee the charges preferred by the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin against Isaac STEPHENSON, a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Wisconsin, were not sustained 
and that the election of said Isaac STEPHENSON as a Senator 
of the United States was not procured by corrupt methods or 
practices, and upon any amendment that may then be pending 
or offered to such motion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, upon that particular topic I de- 
sire to be heard. x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, some discussion has been had re- 
garding this controversy. It has been thus far of an illumi- 
nating character, and were it not for the positions which I 
understand are taken by some of the Senators, and for the re- 
markable opinions expressed by a portion of the committee in 
the several reports, I would not ask the Senate to listen to any- 
thing I might have to say. But, if I correctly understand these 
reports, it is sought to commit the Senate to a doctrine which, 
in my judgment, will open the door to wholesale fraud and 
grant the sanction of a senatorial decision to a policy which, if 
thus approved, will result in a condition unspeakable. 

By way of preliminary, and because I think it is pertinent to 
the issues here to be considered, I desire to remark that the 
personality of the man whose acts are under investigation may 
well be considered. I have heard it intimated that the enor- 
mous amount of money proven and admitted to haye been ex- 
pended and the corruption shown are to be charitably viewed 
because the Senator from Wisconsin is a man of slight expe- 
rience, who was overreached and mayhap imposed upon and 
plundered by those who were conducting his campaign. What 
is the fact? 

The Congressional Directory gives us a little light. Here is 
a man who has engaged extensively in the lumber business; he 
has also been a farmer and a banker. It is a matter of general 
knowledge, and may be said without fear of contradiction, that 
here is a gentleman with as wide a range of business experience 
as is possessed by any man in the Senate. He comes here with 
that experience and that knowledge gained from contests in the 
great business world successfully conducted. j 

He is not a novice in politics. This is not his first venture in 
the political field. It is recorded in the Directory that he has 
held various local public offices. The years are not given nor 
the offices named, but whatever the offices were and how long 
held, they could hardly have been acquired without some polit- 
ical experience being gained at the same time. 

But it is further recorded that he was a Member of the Forty- 
eighth, the Forty-ninth, and the Fiftieth Congresses; that he 
was elected to the Senate in 1907 and again in 1909. So you 
have here a man of wide business knowledge and of exten- 
sive political experience. We are not dealing with a novice. 

It, therefore, does not lie in the mouth of any man to claim 
that the acts done by the Senator from Wisconsin should be 
palliated, excused, or mitigated on the plea of ignorance, 
neither should the true import of his conduct be obscured by 
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the pretense that he was overreached by designing men. On the 

contrary, his long knowledge of the conduct of elections, his in- 

timate acquaintance with matters political and matters of busi- 

ness, point rather toward that shrewdness which comes from 

experience and which leads men to seek to accomplish through 

175 e of others that Which they prefer not to do themselves 
rectly. 

Viewed in this proper light, we can therefore probably under- 
stand why it is that this campaign, which we are now about to 
consider, was organized in the most peculiar and remarkable 
way, and why it is that the Senator from Wisconsin committed 
the entire campaign to certain financial agents. I shall refer 
to them a little later on. But I pass for the present to a con- 
sideration of what I consider the issue now before the Senate 
for settlement. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections consists of cer- 
tain men, all of whom took part in this proceeding, I think, 
save one, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Paynter]. So far as 
I am aware he did not sit or act, and his name does not appear 
to any report. There are, in fact, four reports before us. There 
is a general report signed by Senators DILLINGHAM, GAMBLE, 
HEYBURN, SUTHERLAND, OLIVER, JOHNSTON of Alabama, FLETCHER, 
POMERENE, and BRADLEY, in which the general finding is set forth 
that the election of IsAac STEPHENSON was not procured by 
corrupt methods or practices. But it is set forth in the pro- 
ceedings of the committee itself—Senators will find it on page 
2—that Mr. Heyrvurn was instructed to report the action of 
the Committee to the Senate, together with a transcript of 
all the proceedings before the whole committee and also the 
individual views presented by members of the committee. 

Whether that was intended to be an approval of the individual 
views presented I know not, but there was no protest against 
these views filed, save as I shall now state. 

The Senator from Idaho presented his views in a document; 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Ohio presented 
their views in a separate document; and then following that 
Senators Jones, CLAPP, KENYON, KERN, and LEA presented a 
minority report. 

Now, I desire to get before the Senate what is the finding of 
the majority of the committee. No man finding generally that 
these charges should not be sustained gave any reasoning for 
his finding except the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], and the five Senators who signed a 
minority report holding that the seat is not properly occupied. 

Now, if the Senate please, I challenge attention to this state- 
ment in the report of the Senator from Idaho, and I shall show 
you that this statement is concurred in by a majority of the 
committee and that no man upon the committee expressly 
denies its accuracy. I quote: 

The amount of money expended by Mr. STEPHENSON, Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Hatton, and Mr. McGovern in the primary campaign was so extravagant 
and the expenditures made by and on behalf of these oe. were 
ere wia such reckless disregard of propriety as to justify the sharpest 

I challenge attention to this language. I challenge the atten- 
tion of every man who intends to vote upon this proposition to 
this finding of fact and the conclusion from the facts: 

Such expenditures were in violation of the fundamental principles 
underlying our system at government, which contemplated the selection 
of candidates by the electors and not the selection of the electors by 
the candidate. 

That language, thus condemning the methods used, is taken 
under consideration by the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Utah in their report. 

They concur in it absolutely and without qualification. Be- 
fore I discuss that concurrence, although I must break the 
thread of what I have been saying, I call attention to the fact 
that in his report the Senator from Idaho makes this statement: 


Were it possible to hold that Mr. STEPHENSON was subject to the 
same restrictions under the laws of Wisconsin as a candidate for a 
State office we would feel compelled to enter more fully upon the 
nature and character of the expenditures made by him and on his 
behalf during the primary campaign. 

Later in his report, at page 19, you will find this language: 

Were a candidate for a State office in Wisconsin to conduct a cam- 
paign in the manner in which the campaigns of Mr. STEPHENSON and 
of other men who sought election to the United States Senate were 
conducted it would be very difficult to justify such conduct under the 
laws of the State. 

In that language the Senator from Ohio, as I have stated, and 
the Senator from Utah concur. They quote it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, my attention was dis- 
tracted for a moment. What was the last quotation which the 
Senator read? May I trouble him to repeat it? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 


Were a candidate for a State office in Wisconsin to conduct a cam- 
paign in the manner in which the campaigns of Mr. STEPHENSON and 
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of other men who sought election to the United States Senate were 
3 eee, be very difficult to justify such conduct under the 
ws of the State. 


I think I may say here that I am uncertain whether the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from Ohio concurred in 
that particular phrase. They did concur in the other language 


which I read. I take it that is what the Senator rose to say, 
and I was perhaps guilty of an inadvertence in charging that 
he approved that particular language. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator is right in saying the 
Senator from Ohio and myself concurred in the first statement 
but not the second. As the Senator from Missouri has exam- 
ined this record, will he permit me to ask him what law of the 
State he finds was violated by Senator STEPHENSON ? 

Mr. REED. I am going to discuss that later on, in order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well. 

Mr. REED. And I prefer to do it as I arrive at it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me to inquire as 
to a statement made a few moments ago? The Senator from 
Missouri was reading this language: 

Such expenditures were in violation of the fundamental 88 
underlying our system of Government, which contemplated the selec- 
tion of candidates by the electors and not the selection of the electors 
by the candidate, 

The Senator paused after reading the first portion of that 
sentence, as though I intended to say such expenditures were in 
violation of the fundamental principles underlying our system 
of Government. and he stopped there. The manner in which the 
Senator read it might leave that impression upon the minds of 
those who heard it. I limited it to the one proposition fol- 
lowing. I did not say it was a subversion of the principles 
of our Government; I said it was a subversion of the one princi- 
ple of the Government which I enumerated in the same para- 
graph. $ 

Mr. REED. I am not aware of any peculiarity in the way 
I read the statement. à 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was only 

Mr. REED. But lest there might be any misunderstanding, 
and because I want to be entirely fair with the Senator from 
Idaho, I will read it again, and if I do not read it with proper 
accent and punctuation, I shall be glad to turn the job over to 
somebody else. 

Were it possible to hold that Mr. STEPHENSON was subject to the 
same restrictions under the laws of Wisconsin 

Ir. HEYBURN. I did not refer to that part of it. I made no 
erence to that part of it. 

Mr. REED. I prefer reading it altogether. It sounds better. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 
A few days since my attention was called to a statement-in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which said, Laughter in the galleries.” 
There were two mistakes. One was the laughter in the galleries 
and the other was a violation of the rules of this body in put- 
ting it in the Rxconb. I trust it will not have occasion to occur 
in the Recorp or that it will not appear there. Now, I am 
merely calling the Senator’s attention—— 

Mr. REED. I concur with the Senator and consent that not 
only the laughter in the galleries but the galleries shall be 
omitted from the RECORD, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, just a moment. I am not speaking in 
levity. The Senator commenced to read after the paragraph to 
which I referred. I will leave him to straighten it out to suit 
himself. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President, I commenced to read before 
the paragraph to which the Senator referred and I am coming 
to it in due order. 

I will proceed again, beginning with the top of page 18 of 
Senate Document 349, the report presented by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] : 

Were it possible to hold that Mr. STEPHENSON was sub to the 
same restrictions under the laws of Wisconsin as a candidate for a 
State office, we would feel compelled to enter more fully epon the nature 

expenditures made by him and on behalf dur- 
ing the primary campaign. 


The amount of money expended by Mr. STEPHENSON, Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Hatton, and Mr. MeGovern in the pr ry campaign was so extravagant 
and the expenditures made by and on behalf of these gentlemen were 
poe yar ya such reckless disregard of propriety as to justify the sharp- 
est criticism. 

Such expenditures were in violation of the fundamental principles 
underlying our system of government, which 5 the selection 
of conato by the electors and not the selection of the electors by the 
can ates. 


oned they cou such acts to the 
nt of giving every detail in regard thereto. 
believe that the law of Wisconsin could constitute 
lace him in the position of and under the 
respo: of a can te for an office over which the State had no 
control and which was not to be filled under any law of the State, yet I 
feel impelled to criticize the acts of those in rge of the expenditure 


any man a candidate or 
nsibil 


of the money of men who are called candidates for the Senate, and es- 


poe of Mr. STEPHENSON, in the irresponsible and reckless manner 
n which they disbursed the money furnished. them by Mr. STEPHENSON 
during the period of the primary campaign. 

Later occurs the phrase: 


Were a candidate for a State office in Wisconsin to conduct a cam- 

in the manner in which the campaign of Mr. STEVENSON, and of 

other men who sought election to the United States Senate, were con- 

ducted, it would be very difficult to justify such conduct under the laws 
of the State. 

Mr. President, I am sorry my friend the Senator from Idaho 
has gone, because I am now entirely in the dark as to whether 
I read this in a manner quite suitable to him. 

That language, except the last clause which I read, is concurred 
in and agreed to by Senator POMERENE and Senator Suruer- 
LAND. They will pardon me for calling their names in this 
direct way. That language is agreed to by five other mem- 
bers of the committee. So a majority of the committee have 
solemnly found the fact. Thus the question which is presented 
to the Senate of the United States for decision now is whether 
a man can take and hold a seat in the United States Senate 
who has been guilty of such conduct in securing his election as 
to “violate the fundamental principles underlying our system 
of government.” Those who desire to support the majority 
report either are obliged to vote for that proposition, baldly and 
nakedly stated, or else they must repudiate the conclusion of 
fact arrived at by the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

No man up to the present hour has risen upon this floor to 
challenge the correctness of the conclusion of fact arrived at by 
e of the committee. I question whether any man 
wil 

Another important fact to consider is that the three members 
of the subcommittee who heard the evidence and looked the 
witnesses in the face had an opportunity to weigh and deter- 
mine the value of the evidence which was superior to the 
opportunity possessed by the ordinary member of the committee 
who merely read the record. Three of those members of the 
subcommittee join in the conclusions I have read. The fourth 
member, who sat but little, simply joins in the majority report. 
Thus we have the advantage of three members of the subcom- 
mittee, all of them, in fact, who heard all the evidence, joining 
in the conclusion I am discussing. I say again, dodge the issue 
as we may, seek to avoid it as we may, we are going to cast our 
votes here in the Senate upon this bald, naked proposition, Can 
a man acquire a seat in the United States Senate and hold it 
who has been guilty of such conduct and has so expended his 
money that he has violated the fundamental principles under- 
lying our system of Government? 

Senators may make their choice, Senators may vote as they 
see fit, but as for myself, if I ever find that with my eyes open 
and a knowledge of the fact I am deliberately voting for a 
man who secured his seat by means that were violative of the 
fundamental principles underlying our system of government, 
then I shall feel that I have placed a strange estimate upon the 
dignity and importance of this body and shall have rendered a 
strange service to my country. 

The Senator from Idaho justifies his position by this sort of 
logic, which you will find running thronghout his report and 
throughout his speeches, namely, that a Senator in his election 
is not subject in any manner to the laws of the State from 
which he comes as a representative. That is clearly set forth 
in the language that I have read, but it appears elsewhere in his 
speeches, 

The Senator from Idaho claims that no law has been passed 
by the State and that no law can be passed by a State affecting 
or regulating the election of a United States Senator. That 
presents an interesting question, or rather two questions. First, 
do the laws of the State of Wisconsin apply or can the laws of 
any State apply in such matters; and, second, if there be no 
law of a State that applies, is the Senate therefore without 
power or jurisdiction to inquire into any of those acts by 
which a man gains his seat in this body? 

Stated differently, the question is this: Can a man be barred 
from a seat in the United States Senate by any act, however 
immoral in its nature, however dangerous to society, however 
violative of public policy, however pregnant with moral turpi- 
tude, however stained with infamy, unless that act is expressly 
prohibited by statute Jaw? If that proposition is conceded, if 
it is conceded that a man can not be barred unless he has abso- 
lutely violated a law, then the Senator from Idaho is right in 
his conclusion; but if we are not bound to find a law expressly 
prohibiting an act or making it felonious, then the Senator from 
Idaho is wrong in his conclusion. 

Now, let us examine the proposition. It is that unless Isaac 
STEPHENSON violated the statute laws of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, the criminal statutes of that State, he has a right to his 
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seat here, no matter whether his acts were subversive of the 
very principles upon which our Government is founded. In 
plain English, that proposition, Mr. President, means that un- 
Jess a man has qualified himself for the penitentiary he is not 


disqualified for the United States Senate. There is no middle 
ground. ‘The acts must have been actually prohibited by the 
criminal statutes of the State or else they are permissible. A 
man must be a criminal or he may be a Senator. Nothing bars 
him from the Senate which does not admit him to jail. The 
two realms are divided by the thinnest kind of a statutory line. 
In my judgment, that theory places the penitentiary and the 
United States Senate too close together for either comfort or 
respectability. I maintain that it is not a true doctrine, and 
it is not in accordance with precedents, with example, or with 
reason. 

Let me submit first this observation: I make the bald state- 
ment that that kind of a doctrine destroys the power of the 
Senate to itself decide upon the qualification of its Members, 
and why? Because the right to hold the office is no longer de- 
pendent upon the sense of the Senate as to what is right and 
proper, but it is dependent upon the laws of different States. 
If a man is to be barred because he has violated a statute of 
his State, and only because he has violated a statute of a State, 
then, as no two States have the same laws, we have as many 
different yardsticks by which to measure a man’s right to sit 
here as there are States in the Union. One State has very 
stringent laws against corrupt practices; another State has no 
laws against corrupt practices; and, therefore, when we come-to 
decide a case that is brought here to us, if the man comes from 
a State that has stringent laws against corrupt practices he 
would be ousted, although another man from another State 
might come here having committed the same character of acts, 
and a thousand times as many of those acts, and he would be 
entitled to his seat. The judgment of the Senate of the United 
States as to what is right is not the rule by which we govern 
ourselves under those circumstances, but we are governed by 
the laws of 48 different States, and we have 48 different moral 
yardsticks by which we are to measure the qualifications of a 
man seeking a seat here. 

To extend that argument a little further, and to show how 
utterly foolish and wrong it is to accept it, we can easily 
imagine one State, where there is a stringent law against 
bribery, and another State, where there might even be no law 
against bribery, or a law so loosely drawn that it would be of 
no binding force to cover acts such as might result in a man 
being corruptly sent to the United States Senate. Then, if we 
are not ourselyes to judge, but are simply as a court of law to 
decide the question of guilty or not guilty, applying the statutes 
of the States, we would in one case be compelled to receive a 
man who had been guilty of every kind of misconduct, while 
in the other case we would exclude a man whose offenses had 
been slight. Manifestly, therefore, the Senate of the United 
_ States can not and will not govern itself in determining the 
qualifications of its Members by the question of the stringency 
or the looseness of the laws of a State from which a Senator 
may come. : 

But I observe in the next place, Mr. President, that this doc- 
trine, carried to its legitimate conclusion, would even permit a 
man to come here by the very bribery of members of the legis- 
lature, for, says the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hrysurn], in 
the election of Senators to this body the State is without juris- 
diction to control, and therefore State statutes could not bind, 
and as there is no Federal statute against the bribing of mem- 
bers of the legislatures of the various States—and it is doubtful 
whether one could be passed—we are confronted by the propo- 
sition that a man might, if the theory of the Senator from Idaho 
be correct, sit in this body who had actually bought his way 
here by direct bribéry of members of the legislature; yet such 
has never been the doctrine of the Senate. Said the Senator 
from Idaho: 


But the legislature bas no 


er to regulate in any manner or 
any extent the clection of a to 


nited. States Senator. There is no such 
proceeding known undor any law of the United States as the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for the United States Senate. There is no 
law of the United States recognizing such a thing as a candidate for 
the United States Senate, and no legal status is given to the frame of 
mind constituting an intention on the part of a man or his friends 
that he become a candidate before the legislature. The matter of 
choosing Senators rests solely with the legislature, and under existing 
law oe legislature can not dictate the rule governing a subsequent 
egislature. 


Now, as I understand, Senators POMERENE and SUTHERLAND 
take the view that this election was conducted in an iniquitous 
manner—and I would not misstate their position under any 
circumstances—but they take the further view, if I understand 
them correctly, that these acts which were committed, and 
which are condemned, were not brought home to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, so that he might in a court of criminal juris- 


* 


diction be held criminally for them. Therefore, they take the 
view that he can not be ousted from the position thus gained. 
If that be not their position, then T am unable to understand it. 
Certainly in language that is burning with indignation and 
expressing a high concern for the country’s weal, these two 
able Senators do condemn this conduct and this use of money, 
and yet find that the seat shall be occupied. 

I make the assertion, Mr. President, that the true rule, the 
rule that must govern in matters of this kind, is that whenever 
a man, in order to secure his election, has resorted to trickery, 
fraud, corruption, and evil practices, so that to permit his elec- 
tion to stand would be injurious to the Nation and violative of 
public policy, then the seat thus obtained can not be retained. I 
think this position is sound and is sustained by the Constitu- 
tion itself. It is provided in section 4 of Article I: 


Sec. 4. The times, pracen and manner of el elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

Section 5 provides: 


Soc. 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of Its own Members. 
+ * s 


s > * s 
Each House may, * with the concurrence of two thirds, 


expel a Member. 

These sections place in the Senate the broad right of deter- 
ming the question. Its power is limited by no rule of law. Its 
right is limited by no clause of the Constitution. Senators in 
passing judgment are limited by nothing except their sense of 
duty to the country and to the body of which they are Members. 

I contend, further, that the legislatures of the States do have 
the right to prescribe how Senators shall be elected, in every re- 
spect and in every particular save and except where those rights 
have been limited by the provisions of section 4 of Article I of 
the Constitution and by Federal statutes passed in pursuance 
thereof. An examination of those statutes will shew that Con- 
gress has done nothing more than to determine the time and 
manner of casting the yotes by the members of the legislature, 
but at no place except as stated have we by Federal statute or 
Federal Constitution limited the rights reserved in section 4, 
Article I, to the legislatures of the States, namely: 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
A sar D e shall be prescribed each State by the legislature 
ereot. 


Under the organic law of every State the right is reserved to 
the State to create its own legislature. The States elect their 
legislatures as they see fit, for such terms as they see fit, 
and confer upon them such powers as they choose. They nomi- 
nate the members of their general assemblies at such times and 
in such way as they deem adyisable. The Federal Government 
has confined itself to merely declaring when the members of the 
legislature shall vote for United States Senator and how the 
votes shall be counted, and so forth. So that I maintain, as a 
primary and fundamental fact, not to be lost sight of in this 
argument, that the State of Wisconsin did have the right to 
provide for the election of members of the legislature and to 
provide a method for instructing their agents thus to be selected 
what the people who elect them desire them to do. If the legis- 
lature refuse to obey the instructions, probably there was and is 
no means of compelling obedience, except to hold them liable 
for a violation of instructions and breach of faith. 

But I return now to the other proposition which I was dis- 
cussing a few moments ago. I affirm that law, precedent, and 
common sense all sustain the doctrine that when this body is 
passing npon the qualifications of a man claiming a seat in the 
Senate it is not bound in its decision by the fact that the State 
from which he comes may have failed to pass laws prohibiting 
the acts complained of. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. : 

Mr. BROWN. It may be that the Senator is right. The Sen- 
ate itself may not be bound by any statute which a State may 
pass, but I want to inquire of him if it is not his judgment that 
when a citizen of a State becomes a candidate for a seat in this 
body he is under some obligation to obey the laws of that 
State, and have not we the right to inquire into the question 
whether or not he has violated the laws of his own State re- 
specting the method of his nomination und election? 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly. My argument does not conflict 
with that, but rather is consistent with it. I maintain that 
whenever a man, in order to acquire a seat in the United States 
Senate, has violated those doctrines which are necessary for the 
preservation of the country and for keeping pure the fountains 
of the law, of which the Senate is one, he can be barred from 


a seat here though he has violated no statute law. If he has 
violated a statute law so much the worse for him. 

I was saying, Mr. President, that the power of the Senate to 
judge of the qualifications of its Members is so broad and com- 
prehensive that it is not and can not be circumscribed by the 
statute of a State. 
~ The failure of a State to pass a statute does not bar us from 
considering improper acts. If a State has passed a statute and 
at has been violated, that is a very potential fact for us to con- 
rider in determining the character of the applicant for admis- 
sion here; but if the State has passed no law or if no statute 
law has been violated, still the Senate must judge of the act and 
must determine according to the justice and the right of the 
matter whether the act was or was not so contrary to public 
policy, inherently bad, as to demand its condemnation. 

I call the Senate’s attention to Story on Constitutional Law, 
fourth edition, volume 1, paragraph 838: 

It is obvious that a power must be lodged somewhere to judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of the members of each house 
composing the legislature, for otherwise, there could be no certainty as 
to who were legitimately chosen members, and any intruder or usurper 
might claim a seat,.and thus trample upon the rights and privil 
and liberties of the people. Indeed, elections would become, under 
such circumstances, a mere mockery, and legislation the exercise of 
sovereignty by any self-constituted bedy. The only possible question on 
such a ig is as to the body in which such a power shall be lodged. 
If lodged in any other than the legislative body itself, its independ- 
ence, its purity, and even its existence and action may be destroyed or 
put into imminent danger. No other body but itself can have the same 
motives to preserve and perpetuate these attributes; no other body 
can be so perpetually watchful to guard its own rights and privileges 
from infringement, to purify and vindicate its own character, and to 
preserve the rights and sustain the free choice of its constituents. Ac- 
cording, the power has always been lodged in the legislative body by 
the uniform practice of England and America. 

I call attention to this particular language: 


The cory. possible question on such a subject is as to the body in 
which such a power shall be lodged. If lodged in any other than the 
a grape body itself, its independence, its purity, and even its ex- 
istence and action may be destroyed or put into imminent danger. 

And yet the theory of the committee, or that portion of it that 
concurred in the views I am discussing, is that this right is 
lodged, not in the Senate, but in the various State legislatures, 
because, say they, unless you have violated a rule made by the 
State legislature you are entitled to your seat here, although 
your conduct may be subversive of the very fundamentals upon 
which our governmental structure is based. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Missouri has been 
talking for the last 10 or 15 minutes to combat the proposition 
that a Senator can not be deprived of his seat in the Senate 
unless he has violated some State law. I do not know of any- 
body who has made any such contention. I do not. I would 
be glad if the Senator from Missouri would call our attention 
to some language in the views of the majority which bears out 
that statement. i 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
will come to that in a moment. I should prefer to finish my 
observations regarding that principle, so that they may appear 
in the Recorp in a somewhat logical form. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. When I finish the sentence I will yield. I pre- 
fer to finish the authorities upon this branch of the argument 
which I am attempfing to make, and I should be very glad 
then to advise the Senator from Utah why I have seen fit to 
take the time of the Senate to combat these views. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BROWN. Whether or not the proposition of law is cor- 
rect—in my opinion the Senator states it soundly—that a Sena- 
tor must violate a State statute before we can unseat him may 
be an interesting question to discuss and consider in connection 
with elections generally, as a matter of fact in the case at bar 
does not the Senator think the record shows that the sitting 
Member [Mr. STEPHENSON] did violate the statutes ef his State? 

Mr. REED. Senators think faster than I can talk. I am 
coming to that point, and I will give my views upon it. I 
thank the Senator, however, for the suggestion, and I will try 
to reach both of these matters in due course. 

Mr. President, the right of the Senate to expel a Member is 
found in the same section of the Constitution that I have just 
been discussing; that is, the section giving the Senate the right 
to judge of the qualifications of its Members also contains the 
provision allowing it to unseat them. In neither case is any 
rule laid down. In both cases we have the broad, general lan- 
guage. I think, therefore, that decisions relating to the expul- 
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sion of Members are pertinent and furnish good authority upon 
the question now under discussion, and to that end I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to a very early case. I quote 
from Sergeant on Constitutional Law, pages 301 and 302. I 
refer to the case of William Blount, a somewhat celebrated con- 
troversy, and I find this: 


William Blount was expelled from the Senate of the United States on 
the 8th of July, 1797, being declared in the resolution of the Senate 
guilty of a high misdemeanor entirely inconsistent with his public trust 
and | as a Senator. He was then under an impeachment by the 
House of Representatives, which terminated in the decision that a Sen- 
ator was not Hable to impeachment. The report of the committee in 
his case, as adopted by the Senate, stated as reasons for the expulsion 
his writing a letter evincing his attempts to seduce from his duty an 
United States Indian interpreter and to employ him as an engine to 
alienate the affections and confidence of the Indians from the public 
officers residing among them; the measures he had proposed to excite 
a temper which must proance the recall or expulsion of our superin- 
tendent from the Creek Nation; his insidious advice, tending to the 
advancement of his own popularity and consequence at the expense 

hazard. of the good opinion which the Indians entertain of this 
Government, and of the treaties subsisting between us and them, and 
concluding that the committee had no doubt but that his conduct had 
been inconsistent with his public duties, rendered him unworthy of a 
further continuance of his present public trust in that body and 
amounted to a high misdemeanor. On this case it has been also 
remarked that the Member implicated was called upon, in the first 
instance, to answer whether he was the author of a letter, the copy of 
which was only produced and the writing of which was the cause of 
the expulsion. e was afterwards requested to declare whether he was 
the author of the letter itself, and declining in both cases to answer, 
the fact of his having written it was established by a comparison of his 
handwriting and by the belief of persons who had seen him write, upon 
inspection of the letter. These, it is argued, show the admission of a 
species of evidence which in courts of criminal jurisdiction would be 
excluded; yet, in the resolution, the Senate declared him guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, though no presentment or indictment had been found 
against him and no prosecution at law was ever commenced upon the 
ease. And it seems no law existed to authorize such prosecution. 


In connection with the Blount case I call attention to the case 
of John Smith. He was a Senator from the State of Ohio. He 
was accused of treason. But his treason was in connection with 
that of Burr, who was the principal. Burr was acquitted upon 
the ground that he had not violated any statute of the United 
States, and thereupon a nolle pros was entered in Smith’s case. 
The matter was brought before Congress, and it was squarely 
argued and squarely maintained that as no statute law had 
been violated Smith was entitled to retain his seat. Let me 
take just a few moments of the time of the Senate to quote the 
language of a distinguished American statesman. ‘The report 
in that case was made by Mr. John Quincy Adams, and his 
language is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Adams declares (p. 460) : 


Nor have they (the committee) conceived themselyes bound in this 
inquiry by any other rules than natural justice and equity due to a 
brother Senator on the one part and their country on the other, 


It appeared that Smith made the plea that— 
he was solitary, friendless, and unskilled in contending for his rights, 
and 5 15 senatorial privileges might, by reason of his unskillfulness, be 
deni m. 


To this plea the committee, speaking through Mr. Adams, - 


replied: 


They (the Senators) should hold it a sacred obligation to themselves 
and to their fellow nators and to their country to meet them by 
direct, unconditional acknowledgment or denial, without seeking a 
refuge from the broad face of day in the labyrinth of technical forms, 

In examining the question whether these forms of judicial proceedings 
or the rules of judicial evidence ought to be applied to the exercise of 
that censorial authority, which the Senate of the United States pos- 
sesses over the conduct of its Members, let us assume as the test of 
their application, either the dictates of unfettered reason, the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, or precedents, domestic or foreign, and 
your committee believe that the result will be the same; that the 

ower of expelling a Member must in its nature be discretionary and 
n its exercise always more summary than the tardy process of judicial 

ibunals. 

The power of expelling a Member for misconduct results, on the prin- 
ciples of common sense, from the interests of the Nation, that the high 
trust of legislation should be invested in pure hands. When the trust 
is elective, it is not to be presumed that the constituent body will com- 
mit the deposit to the keeping of worthless characters. But when a 
man, whom his fellow citizens have honored with their confidence on 
the pledge of a spotless reputation, has degraded himself by the com- 
mission of infamous crimes, which becomes suddenly and 5 
revealed to the world, defective, indeed, would be that institution whic 
should be impotent to discard from its bosom the contagion of such a 
member, which should have no remedy of amputation to apply until 
the poison had reached the heart. 

e question upon the trial of a criminal cause before the courts of 
common law is not between guilt and innocence, but between guilt 
and the possibility of innocence. If a doubt can possibly be raised, 
either by the ingenulty of the party or of his counsel or by the opera- 
tion of general rules in their unforeseen application to particular 
cases, that doubt must be decisive for acquittal; and the verdict of not 
guilty, perhaps in nine cases out of ten, means no more than that the 
guilt of the party has not been demonstrated in the precise, specific, and 
narrow forms prescribed by law. The humane spirit of the laws multi- 

lies the barriers for the protection of innocence, and freely admits 

hat these barriers may be abused for the shelter of guilt. It avows a 
strong partiality favorable to the ponon upon trial, and acknowledges 
the preference that ten guilty should escape rather than that one inno- 
cent should suffer. The interest of the public that a particular crime 
should be punished is but as one to ten compared with the interest of 
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the party that innocence should be spared. Acquittal only restores the 
pariy to the common rights of every other citizen ; it restores him to no 
0 


public trust; it Invests him with no public confidence; it substitutes the 
sentence of mercy for the doom of justice; and to the eyes of impartial 
reason, in the at majority of cases, must be eonsidered rather as a 
pardon than a Fustification. 

Eut when a member of a legislative body lies under imputation of 
gravated offenses, and the determination upon his cause can operate 
only to remoye him from a station of extensive powers and important 
trust, this pause rtion between the interest of the public and the 
interest of the Individual disappears ; if Fri disproportion exists, it is of 
an opposite kind, It is not better that 10 traitors should be Members 
of this Senate than that 1 innocent man should suffer expulsion. Ih 
either case, no doubt, the evil would be great. But in the former it 
would strike at the vitals of the Nation; in the latter it might, though 
deeply to be lamented, ay be the calamity of an individual. 

* * © Yet in the midst of all this anxious providence of legisla- 
tive virtue, it has not autborized the constituent body to recall in any 
case its representative. It has not subjected him to removal by im- 

achment; and when the darling of the people’s choice has become 

cir deadliest foe can it enter the imagination of a reasonable man 
that the sanctuary of their legislation must remain polluted with his 
presence until a court of common law, with its pace of snail, can as- 
certain whether his crime was committed on the right or on the left 
bank of a river; whether a puncture of difference can be found between 
the words of the charge und the words of the proof; whether the wit- 
nesses of his guilt should or should not be heard by his jury; and 
whether he was punishable because present at an overt act or intangible 
to public justice because he only contrived and prepared it? Is it con- 
ceivable at a traitor to that country which has loaded him with 
favors, guilty to the common understanding of all mankind, should be 
suffered to return unquestioned to that post of honor and confidence 
where in the zenith of bis good fame he had been placed by the esteem of 
his countrymen, and, in defiance of their wishes, in mockery of their fears, 
surrounded by the public indignation, but inaccessible to its bolt, pursue 
the purposes of treason in the heart of the national councils? Must 
the assembled rulers of the land listen with calmness and indifference, 
secession after secession, to the voice of notorious infamy until the 
sluggard step of municipal justice can overtake his enormities? Must 
ty tamely sce the lives and fortunes of millions, the safety of present 
and future ages, Gepending upon his yote, recorded with theirs merely 
because the abused benignity of general maxims may have remitted to 
him the forfeiture of his life? 

Such in very supposable cases would be the unavoidable conse- 
quences of a principle which should offer the crutches of judicial tri- 
bunals as an apology for crippling the congressional power of expulsion. 
Far different, in the opinion of your committee, is the spirit of our 
Constitution. They believe that the very purpose for which this power 
was given was-to preserve the legislature from the first approaches of 
infection; that it was made discretionary because it could not exist 
under the procrastination of general rules; that its process must be 
summary because it would be rendered nugatory by delay. 


I shall not take time to read the entire argument, but Sena- 
tors will find it reported in Hall's American Law Journal, vol- 
ume 1, beginning at about page 459. The argument of Mr. 
Adams and the position taken by the committee were that the 
right to expel did not in any way depend upon the violation of 
a Jaw of the United States or of any State, but upon such mis- 
conduct as rendered it improper for the man to sit in the Senate. 
Of course, the misconduct referred to is that character of mis- 
conduct which affects the Government and not mere personal 
misbehavior. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt hundreds of authorities can be 
accumulated to the same effect. I have quoted enough to make 
it seem plain to me that when the Senate comes to pass upon 
the admission of a Member it has the right and it is its duty 
to see to it that he comes into this tribunal with clean hands, 
as far as his election is concerned, and that while the certificate 
of election affords prima facie evidence of his right to here 
sit, when that certificate is challenged and when the evidence 
is brought forth to show that fraud or trickery or corruption 
entered into the obtaining of that certificate it is the duty of this 
body to protect itself against that fraud, that iniquity, and that 
corruption, just as much as it is the duty of a court of equity 
to set aside any instrument obtained by the same kind of im- 
proper methods, and that in all this we are not bound by the 
limitations fixed by the statutes of Wisconsin. 

The Senator from Utah asked me a while ago why it was 
that I was taking time to argue this proposition. I am taking 
the time because the Senator from Idaho squarely plants him- 
self wpon the proposition that the statutes of Wisconsin were 
not applicable to this case. He does not expressly state that if 
they were expressly applicable to this ease he would be obliged 
to reach another conclusion; but he, states it in effect. I read 
from his report: 

Were a candidate for a State office in Wisconsin to conduct a cam- 
paign in the manner in which the campaign of Mr. STEPHENSON and 
of other men who sought election to the United States Senate were 
eonducted it would be very difficult to justify such conduct under the 
laws of the State. 

Does that warrant a reply? Is it not his position squarely 
in this report that these acts which, he says, are subversive of 
the fundamentals of our Government are to be passed over, pal- 
liated, excused, and not considered because the statutes of the 
State do not apply to them? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, what the Senator from 
Missouri reads from the statement of the Senator from Idaho 
is not a reply to the question I propounded to the Senator from 
Missouri. My understanding of what the Senator says as to 


` 


the statement of the Senator from Idaho, which he has now 
read, is that a Senator might be deprived of his seat if he had 
violated a statute of the State. What he was arguing a moment 
ago was that a Senator could be deprived of his seat even 
though he had not violated a law of the State; and the ques- 
tion I asked him was where he found a statement to the con- 
37 705 Feo! that—who had contended otherwise upon that propo- 
sition? 

Mr. REED. I think the distinguished Senator who has just 
taken his seat has so expressly contended, and I desire now 
to submit my reasons.to the Senate for that statement. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me further, 
I expressly stated to the contrary in the Senate—that it was 
not necessary that a sitting Member should have violated any 
statute of the State, and that is self-evident. We are made 
by the Constitution the judges of the qualifications, the elec- 
tions, and return of our own Members, and if we find that a 
Member has obtained his seat by bribery or corruption we can 
declare his seat vacant, whether or not there has been any 
violation of the law of the State. I never have contended other- 
wise, and the Senator can not find any language of mine to the 
contrary. 

Mr. REED. I would not on any account misinterpret the 
position taken by the Senator from Utah. For his learning and 
his ability I have the profoundest respect. I am glad to have 
him say now that the position I have taken is correct and that 
the Senate is not bound and that its right to investigate is not 
circumscribed by the statute laws of tiie State of Wisconsin. I 
am glad to have it now admitted. so that there can be no doubt 
of the matter, that it is an immaterial thing whether the stat- 
utes of Wisconsin apply to these acts or not if in fact the acts 
were of such a nature as to violate public policy and good 
morals, > 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I resent the statement 
made by the Senator from Missouri that he is glad to have it 
now admitted, as if I had ever contended to the contrary. 

Mr. REED. I would not willingly do anything to cause the 
resentment of the Senator from Utah, and I did not intend to 
offend him. On the contrary, I thought I was dealing very 
fairly with his statement. I will change my expression. I am 
glad to know that the position of the Senator from Utah now 
is and ever has been to that effect. But I may have read with 
some carelessness. Yet I find on page 25 of the report this lan- 
guage: 

A careful examination of the bribery statutes of Wisconsin will in- 
dicate maven f that the expenditures of money of the character recited 
only come within the inhibitions thereof, when they are made corruptly, 
unless section 298 forbids it. 

Then follows a quotation from section 298. Then, on page 26, 
there follows a legal argument, in which this appears: 

None of these expenditures can come within any of the provisions of 
this section unless it be a violation of this language: or who shall 
give or oer to give any valuable thing or bribe to any elector as a 
. for some act to be done in relation to such caucus or 
convention.” e 

It should be stated that by sections 39 and 40 of the election laws of 
Wisconsin the criminal penalties applying to a caucus and elections 
are made applicable to primary elections. 

If the words “to give any valuable thing“ are to be given a com- 
prehensive and literal interpretation, and to prohibit the giving or 
offering of “ any valuable thing” as a consideration for some act” to 
be done, it would not bave been necessary to write into the statute 
the words “or bribe,’ because the former expression would include 
8 The purpose of the statute is evidently to prohibit cor- 

v - 
mun Words of n general import in the statute are limited by words of 
restricted import immediately following and relating to the same sub- 
ject.” (86 Cyc., 1119; Nance v. Southern R. R. Co.,, 149 N. C., 366.) 

“In interpreting a statute, where the language is of doubtful mean- 
ing, the court will reject an interpretation which would make the 
statute harsh, oppressive, inequitable, or unduly restrictive of primary 
private rights.” 

So the argument is made that, technically construed, this 
statute does not apply. Turning now to the top of page 27, I 
fint this: > 

At the time of this primary there was no statute, either State or 
national, limiting the amount of expenditures. There is no judicial 
or legislative decision, so far as we are advised, limiting the amount 
which may be legally expended. Can we, in the face of the fact that 
the Congress of the United States and the General Assembly of the 
State of Wisconsin prior tg this election failed to limit election ex- 

ditures, now arbitrarily determine that because this sum was spent 
ft wes illegally and fraudulent! 

Senator’s seat? Can it be said 


expended, and therefore vacate the 
hat the expenditure of such a sum is 
in contravention of a public policy which must be given the force and 
effect of a statute? If so, where does public icy draw the line 
between what shall be a legal and an illegal amount? A 

The situation is unfortunate, but the Congress and the State 
legislature are to blame for not having limited the expenses 
by statute. Laws can not be enforced retroactively, and surely 
this case must be decided in accordance with what the law then 
was and not in accordance with what the law ought to be. 
Since that election the State of Wisconsin has limited the 
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amount of expenditure in a senatorial campaign to $7,500, and 
the Federal Government has limited it to $10,000. 

Mr. President, the whole import of that argument from first 
to last is to construe this case out from under, if I may use 
such an expression, the statutes of the State of Wisconsin, and 
the whole argument is based upon the fact that there is no law, 
and hence there is no responsibility 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. F 

Mr. POMERENE. I fail to see, on looking at this matter 
as a lawyer, how the distinguished Senator can place such a 
construction upon the language used. In order to understand 
the views which were here submitted, we must first remember 
that the charge was made that these expenditures were a 

violation of the statutory law of Wisconsin. The burden of the 
argument which is submitted on behalf of those whose views 
have been quoted was to show that the acts complained of in 
the charges against the Senator did not come within the inhibi- 
tion of the statute, and therefore the charge that was made 
2 the effect that the statutory law had been violated must 
all. 

In the second instance, we are arguing the proposition that 
there was no limitation placed upon the amount of expenditures 
by the statute either of the State or any statute passed by 
Congress. We are not discussing the question as to what may 
be the effect of a violation of the principles of the common 
law, but we are expressly discussing the question as to whether 
or not there was a violation of the statutory law of the land. 

It seems to me that my friend is laboring unnecessarily to 
establish the position that we have at any time contended that 
this seat might not be vacated if there was a violation of the 
principles of the common law on the subject of bribery or some 
similar subject. We never so contended, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, my esteem and friendship for the 
Senator fram Ohio are so well known that every person here 
will acquit me, and the Senator himself will acquit me, of any 
intentional misconstruction of a report signed by him. I am 
glad to know that it appears to be settled by common and gen- 
eral consent that we are to weigh in the scales of justice which 
we hold, and that we are not to be controlled by the fact that 
the Legislature of Wisconsin may have failed to prohibit the 
acts now being investigated, but we are according to the very 
right and reason and justice of the matter to render our de- 
cision. That proposition, I take it, will no longer be disputed. 
But it still remains, Mr. President, to determine whether or 
not the Legislature of Wisconsin did have the right to pass a 
primary election law and whether it did have the right to pre- 
vent bribery and corruption at the primary election held under 
the laws of that State, and whether it did in fact pass laws 
inhibiting the acts now under investigation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Just to conclude, because manifestly if a man 
shall have violated. the laws of his State, that is a fact certainly 
to be considered when we are passing upon his right to a seat 
here obtained by such violation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me to inter- 
rupt him for just a moment again, I now have the reference to 
the record to which I called attention a moment ago and said 
that I had made my position clear upon the floor of the Senate 
on the question which the Senator was discussing. On March 
4, at page 3021 of the Recoxp, the Senator will find this state- 
ment: 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not contend that it would be 
necessary to show that the Senator from Wisconsin had violated any 
statute of the State of Wisconsin. If it were shown that he had by 
the use of money corrupted voters, bribed voters, I would not care 
whether there was a statute of the State of Wisconsin against it or not. 
I should vote in a case of that kind that the Senator forfeited his right 
to his seat. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator has put 
his remarks into the Record at this point. I did not have the 
pleasure of hearing them when they were uttered on the floor of 
the Senate. I say again it is with especial delight that I now 
understand we are all agreed upon this main proposition. 

Mr. President, I maintain that the State of Wisconsin and 
every other State in the Union has the power and the right to 
pass primary election laws governing the method of the selection 
of members of the legislature, that the States have the right 
to pass laws which permit the people to express their choice 
for United States Senator, and that an interference by the use 
of money with expression of such choice can be denounced by 
the State as an act of bribery and punished as such. 


I need not take time to call attention to the decision which 
has already been quoted in the report of the committee in 142 
Wisconsin, in which the Wisconsin Supreme Court holds that 
the power does exist. The question I now desire to discuss is 
whether or not the statutes of Wisconsin with relation to 
bribery were in fact violated. I am compelled at this point to 
differ from the legal conclusion arrived at by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Utah in their report. 

I call attention to a fact which I think the committee over- 
looked, or, if they did not overlook it, they do not give it the 
importance I attach to it. I hold it to be true that the legis- 
lature of a State has the right to absolutely prohibit the use 
of money in any election, primary or otherwise. It has the in- 
herent power to say that not one dollar shall be expended; that 
the entire question shall be settled solely by such appeals to 
reason as can be made without the expenditure of money. That 
I am correct in that is shown by the fact that in State after 
State legislatures have passed laws limiting campaign expenses. 
The power to limit involves the power to prohibit. In my own 
State a Congressman is prohibited from expending a sum in ex- 
cess of six or seven hundred dollars in his entire congressional 
campaign. Manifestly no election is a proper election which is 
anything more than an appeal to reason, so that a legislature 
undoubtedly has the power to say that no money whatever 
shall be expended. If a legislature has the power to prohibit 
vote buying, to say that it shall be bribery for a man to stand 
at the polls and buy the vote of another, for the same reason 
a legislature has the undoubted right to say that a candidate 
shall not buy the infiuence of another man over his fellows. If 
a legislature can say that I can not go to the ballot box and buy 
the vote of “A,” simply one vote, then the legislature has the 
right and power to say that I can not take a thousand dollars 
and go to “B,” who has an influence over 100 votes, and pay 
“B” to go out and influence or deliver those votes. 

In construing any law we must of necessity take into consid- 
eration the evils it was intended to meet. We know that in 
many places there are what are known as political bosses, and 
when you have seen the political boss and have arranged with 
him it is not necessary to see the 100 or 200 or even 1,000 men 
who answer to his call and yote according to his dictate; there- 
fore the legislature of the State did wisely, did sensibly, did 
properly when it made it a crime not alone to buy the vote at 
the box and pay for the delivery of the vote by the voter him- 
self, but also prohibited the payment of money to another in 
order that that other shall influence the votes of third parties. 

In other words, the Legislature of Wisconsin had the right to 
say, You can not corrupt a political boss, and haying bought him 
thus obtain the 100 votes he controls, any more than you may by 
direct bribery secure 1 vote. In the first instance, you secure a 
hundred votes; in the second instance, a single vote; but in each 
instance you secure the votes by money. One act is as immoral 
as the other, but the purchase of the political boss is a hun- 
dred times more injurious than the purchase of the individual 
voter, because the money actually secures a hundred times as 
many votes. 

Therefore, I say a legislature has the right to reach that sort 
of crime, and I affirm here that that is what the Legislature of 
the good State of Wisconsin did when it wrote the language I 
am about to cali attention to. It provided in paragraph 1 
of the act which you will find printed at page 11 of this report: 
1. Every person who shall, directly or indirectly, by himself or by 
any other person on his behalf, give, lend, or agree to give, or lend, or 
offer, promise, or promise to procure or endeavor to procure any money 
or valuable consideration to or for any voter, to or for any person on 
behalf of any voter, or to or for any other person in order to induce 
any voter to vote or refrain from voting, or do any such act as afore- 
said, corruptly, on account of such voter having voted or refrained from 
voting at any election— 


Shall be guilty of bribery. 

Note the word “ corruptly.” 

There is a requirement where you are buying the vote that 
you shall corruptly give the money to influence the vote. 

Paragraph 2 follows, and it prohibits corruptly giving or offer- 
ing any place or employment to induce any voter to yote or to 
refrain from voting. 

Those two sections apply to the direct bribery of the voter, 
and the word “corruptly ” appears; but when you come to sec- 
tion 3, it does not contain the word “corruptly.” In order to 
get the word in that section you must resort to a strained con- 
struction. Paragraph 3 provides that— 

Every person who shall, directly or indirectly, by himself or by any 
other person on his behalf, make any such gift, joan, offer, promise, 
e or agreement as aforesaid to or for any person in order 


o induce such person to procure or endeavor to procure the election of 
any person to a public office, or the yote of any voter at any election— 


Shall be guilty of bribery. 
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Paragraph 4 provides that 


Every person who shall, upon or in consequence of any such gift, 
loan, offer, promise, procurement, or agreement, procure, or engage, 
promise or endeavor to procure the election of any person to a public 
office or the vote of any voter at any election. 


Shall be guilty of bribery. 

And in neither of these cases is the word “corruptly” used 
at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. In view of the Senator’s statement to the 
effect that the word “corruptly” does not appear in either the 
third or fourth paragraphs, and he is correct in that statement, 
I wish to call his attention especially to the fact that in each 
of the third and fourth paragraphs the words used are “such 
gift,” referring eyidently to the character of the gift which is 
described in paragraph 1 and paragraph 2, and that is a cor- 
rupt gift. 

Mr. REED. Ob, no; “such gift” applies to the thing given. 
The word “corruptly” applies to the purpose for which it is 
given. Here are sections that refer to the payment of money, 
the making of gifts, and when the subsequent section says 
“such gift” it refers simply to the character of the thing 
given. But the word “corruptly” applies to the evil purpose, 
the criminal intent in the man’s mind. 

Now, why should there be a distinction made between the 
acts discussed in sections 1 and 2 and the acts discussed in 
sections 3 and 4? If I should give a man money at the time he 
is about to vote, and give it to him directly, it would be proper 
to say that I must have given it corruptly; that is to say, with 
the intention to influence that particular vote. The mere hand- 
ing of the money to him would not be a thing that in itself 
would be a crime; I must have done it to get that particular 
vote. There is a reason why the word “corruptly” should ap- 
pear there. But when you come to consider the question of 
employing me for a sum of money, large or small money, to 
go out and infiuence the votes of others, the word “ corruptly ” 
does not belong there, because I am selling my influence direct, 
my influence over the votes of others; and as I am selling my 
influence over the votes of others, a thing which in itself is 
corrupt, it is wholly unnecessary to require that it shall be 
proven that I corruptly did an act which in itself is corrupt. 
Whether a distinction exists or not is, however, perhaps imma- 
terial because the lawmakers had the right to pronounce the 
doing of the act illegal, supplying the intent from the act itself. 
The word “corruptly” was, in fact, omitted, and it is not our 
business to supply it by any forced construction. Moreover the 
evidence shows enough corruption to sink a ship. 

I shall not go outside of the testimony given here by the Sena- 
tor himself and by his direct managers. I might as well discuss 
the evidence as a whole. This was a campaign which from its 
very inception to its close was violative of both the letter and 
the spirit of the statutes of Wisconsin. It was violative of good 
morals and common decency. The campaign was conceiyed in 
sip and brought forth in iniquity. 

Let us take a hasty survey of the situation. When the ordi- 
nary man is a candidate for public office the first thing he in- 
quires of and concerning is public opinion. The first thing he 
tries to do is to appeal to the reason of the people. Any elec- 
tion which is conducted upon any other basis than an appeal to 
reason I denounce as utterly indefensible. Whenever coercion 

. enters in, whenever fraud enters in, and whenever money be- 
comes the appealing cause instead of reason, then it ceases to be 
an election within the proper meaning of the term. 

Now, it may be said that money is used in ali elections, and I 
grant that. It is used in all elections, but there are two uses 
to which money can be put in elections. One is to aid to pay 
the expenses of an appeal to the judgment, the conscience, and 
the patriotism of the citizen. Money which is put forth in that 
way is properly used. But when the appeal is not to the con- 
science, to the patriotism, to the love of country, to the justice 
and righteousness of a cause, when the appeal is not to the 
reason of the voter, but to his cupidity, then I say the line which 
separates corrupt methods from honest methods has been 
crossed and the field of infamy has been entered. Draw that 
line any other place—traw it, if you dare, any other place—and 
you will have placed it so far beyond the confines of that which 
is safe as to include those dangerous quicksands which, if not 
avoided, will drag the great structure of our Government to a 
grave of corruption and infamy. 

Now, what was done in this case? Why, sirs, it was an 
astonishing thing. This man did not call together men to 
appeal to the public reason. This man did not get together 
those who could speak and talk for him or write for him. This 


man organized his campaign in the most peculiarly business- 
like manner yet recorded in the history of the United States. 
He appointed a fiscal agent named Edmonds; he appointed a 
banker; and then he appointed a paper manufacturer to watch 
the banker. The first step in this campaign of reason and 
patriotism was the collection of a $50,000 note. ‘The first 
contribution to the appeal to patriotism was the deposit of 
that $50,000 in this bank, subject to the orders of this 
fiscal agent. And how was it deposited? How would it have 
been deposited, first, by a man who had nothing to conceal? 
STEPHENSON had a checking account in that bank; he was a 
customer of that bank. The ordinary way to have deposited 
that money would have been to deposit it in his open account. 
The ordinary way to have paid out the money would have been 
on checks drawn, payable upon their face to certain individuals 
for certain causes and reasons; but this money was put in the 
bank and a certificate of deposit was issued. 

If we were to stop at this point it might not seem so 
peculiar for a man to put money in a bank on certificates of 
deposit; but under the custom that exists in every bank I 
have ever dealt with, when you want to use the money that is 
held under a certificate of deposit you must bring in your 
certificate and surrender it, and if you draw only a part of the 
money you must have a new certificate made for the balance; 
but it appears that this money thus held under certificate of 
deposit was nevertheless used to check against. So when the 
fiscal agents desired a thousand or five thousand or ten thou- 
sand dollars they drew a check just as they would have done 
had the money been held on open account, and the check would 
be cashed just as though the money was held on open account. 
The certificate would then be reduced by that amount. Thus 
no bank entries were required; thus a secret account was main- 
tained; thus no record was kept, although the statute—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just one moment—although the statute requires 
the strictest accountability from candidates of all moneys ex- 
pended, to whom paid, and for what paid. They laid the plan 
to conduct their campaign without sending their checks through 
the bank in the ordinary way. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sendtor from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, REED. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am sure the Senator from Missouri 
does not desire to misstate the testimony. My recollection is 
that Mr. STEPHENSON had no account in this bank, and I call 
the Senator’s attention to page 183 of the record, where this 
occurred. It is only a question and an answer or two: 

Senator POMERENE. What was the reason for not opening up an 
account with Senator STEPHENSON in your bank, as you would with 
may OTE customer of the bank? 

r. PUELICHER. Senator STEPHENSON never requested it. We had 
these amounts from him for investment, at various times, and every 
time the investment was paid up we turned it into cashier’s check 


awaiting further orders, and would then have the instrument on hand 
to make the investment Immediately. 


Further on he says: 


Mr. PUELICHER, I continued the account just as it had been run 
with Senator STEPHENSON before. He made no request 

Senator POMERENE. Did you ever do that with any other customer? 

Mr. PUELICHER. We frequently carried funds in cashier's checks in 
that manner; yes. 

Senator PoMERENE. What was the 8 of doing that with Mr. 
STEPHENSON? I do not care about the others. What was the purpose 
of handling this fund in this particular way? 

Mr, PUELICHER. Mr, STEPHENSON did not request that an account 
be opened, nor did he authorize an account opened, so I continued it 
just as it had been done before. thinking that an efficient way of 
handling it as far as I was concerned. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, my examination of this record 
leaves upon my mind the very distinct conclusion that Senator 
STEPHENSON did have a checking account in this bank, but that 
this particular fund was carried in this way. I have not time 
to stop at this hour to search for the record, but if I do find it 
I shall insert it to-morrow. If I do not find it, I shall cheer- 
fully make the correction. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. LEA. I think the Senator from Missouri is incorrect in 
stating that the Senator from Wisconsin had an account with 
the bank; but that that was a very unusual proceeding, I think, 
is evidenced by this quotation from the testimony, on page 135: 

Senator POMERENE. Have you conducted the business of any cus- 
tomer of the bank since this affair of Senator STEPHENSON in the same 
nyie or manner that you conducted Senator STEPHENSON’S transac- 


Mr. PUELICHER. No occasion of like nature has arisen since Senator 
STEPHENSON’S transaction. 
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sn — Pomerrens. How long before that did any such cecasion 
transpire : 
Mr. Puseticwer. Never, to my knowledge, have we conducted any 
campaign through the bank. 

Senator POMERENE. Then it was out of the order, was it not? 

Mr. Pueticner. It was the only one I know about and seemed to me 
good at the time. 


Mr. REED. However that may be, no man will dispute that 
this $50,000 was held; that it was held for the purpose óf be- 
ginning this campaign; that it was paid out in this way; and 
that these men from time to time called upon Senator STEPHEN- 
son for more money. . = 

Now, I call your attention to a most significant thing in this 
testimony. These men were appointed and told to conduct this 
campaign; they were placed in possession of these large sums 
of money. From time to time they tried to get Senator STE- 
PHENSON to place a limit upon the amount they could expend, 
and here is the testimony of his manager, Mr. Edmonds: 

Mr. Epmoxps. In my talk with Senator Srermexson I wanted to 
learn from him the amount of money he expected to expend. He 
seemed to think that too much money was being expended. I en- 
deavored to have him fix an amount, so that we would not exceed it. 
This he declined to do, and I endeavored to show him the difficulty of 
conducting a campaign without knowing how much I might be allowed 
to expend: bot I was not able to get him to state, and he said to go 
on and conduct the campa “use your ability in conducting 
it,” and left it in that way. 

Here are three men engaged in spending money; the amount 
rises to a point that appalls them; they call in the man who 
employs them, and they say, How far shall we go with this 
money? Where shali we stop?” His instruction is to “go 
and conduct the campaign the best you ean.” The implication 
is, spend all the money that is necessary in order to gain this 
battle: and they did proceed to expend the money in that way. 

Moreover, I call your attention to testimony—I will not stop 
to get it and read it literally—that only twice during this cam- 
paign, after having established this fiscal agency for the dis- 
tribution of money, did Senator STEPHENSON visit it. There 
was his headquarters; there was the place where publie opin- 
ion was supposed to be molded. At a candidate’s headquar- 
ters, if he is conducting a proper campaign, is where you will 
find him every few days, constantly keeping his finger upon the 
pulse of the situation; and yet here is a man who is expending, 
all told, $107,000, who has a headquarters, and who only visits 
the headquarters twice during the entire campaign. He gives 
no instructions where to expend the money or the purposes for 
which it is to be used. There is only the one broad, general in- 
struction—* Go on with the campaign, conduct it to the end, and 
I will pay the expenses.” 

It is said he was in the city of Milwaukee only three times 
during the campaign and at this headquarters but twice; in other 
words, Senators, he turned the entire management of his cam- 
paign over to these three men and made them his absolute 
agents in the matter. He made these men his agents; evidence 
shows that express admission. He made these men his agents; 
they were his representatives; they were authorized to employ 
other agents and other representatives; and they drew upon 
his bank account for the money and called upon him to re- 
plenish it. Ifa man conducts a campaign in that way, I put 
it to you, must he not be held responsible for the acts of his 
agents? Why, I grant you, if a man is conducting an ordinary 
eampaign and seme man that he sent out to do something that 
was proper violated his instructions and did a thing that was 
corrupt, and the principal, upon discovery, repudiated the act, 
you would, of course, excuse the principal, provided he repudi- 
ated the benefits of the corrupt act at the same time he dis- 
claimed the act itself. But if a man employs a general agent for 
the transaction of his business, if he creates a general agency 
for the conduct of his campaign, if he goes away and leaves 
everything in the management and control of that agency, then 
unless you hold him responsible for the acts of that agency you 
absolutely place him where there is no responsibility for the 
crimes of his agents and at the same moment permit him to reap 
the fruits of their iniquity. If you are to say in this case that 
Senator Srrruenson is not to be held responsible for the things 
his three fiscal agents did, then you have opened the door for 
every kind of fraud. All that will be necessary hereafter will 
be for a man to furnish a large sum of money and select the 
right gentleman to expend it. They can spread the leprosy of 
corruption into every hamlet and village of the country; they 
ean absolutely destroy all semblance of decency in elections; 
then he can stand off, with a holier-than-thou-art air, wash his 
hands, and say: “ While it was done for me and in my behalf 
and while I claim the benefit of all that was done, and am 
here to-day because of what was done, enjoying the fruits of 
the enumerated villainy, yet I am not responsible for any evil. 
I closed my eyes; I shut my ears; I went away; I did not see 
it; it was done when my back was turned; and, therefore, I 
shall stand acquit.” 


Mr. President, if you ever wrife that down as a principle to 
be followed by other Senators in other days to come; if you 
put that down as a proper scheme and system of conducting an 
election, then you have written a rule under which every elec- 
tion in every State can be polluted by this miserable subter- 
fuge of appointing an agent to do that which you dare not 
yourself do. 

T come now to the question of whether there was, in fact, cor- 
ruption by these agents. I remark, first, that when Senator 
STEPHENSON put the money into the hands of these men and 
authorized these men to use it for the purpose of getting other 
men to go out and inflnence the votes of third parties he vio- 
lated that section of the statute of Wisconsin which I have just 
read, which expressly prohibits the payment of any money to 
any person in order to induce such person to procure or en- 
den vor to procure the election of another person. That statute 
was intended to bar the purchase of influence; that law was 
intended to bar the buying of the boss who controls hundreds 
and even thousands of votes; that language was intended to 
2 and brand as criminal the very things done in this elec- 

on. 

We are told there is no evidence of actual corruption. Mr. 
President, the man who says there is not sufficient evidence of 
actual corruption in this case to satisfy the moral yearnings of 
the most particular is one who, in my humble judgment, is wiil- 
ing to shut his eyes to the plain facts of record, to draw around 
STEPHENSON the narrow circle of technical criminal law, to 
apply here the strict rule which would be applied in a criminal 
ease were STEPHENSON on trial for his liberty. Such a rule has 
no business here. This is an investigation to determine the 
title to a seat in the Senate, not a prosecution to send a citizen 
to the penitentiary. It is true no man came forward and said, 
“Tssac STEPHENSON paid me $100 for my vote.” It is true no 
man came forward and said, “When I was paid $100 or 
$1,000 "—or $5,000 by these fiscal agents—“ I agreed to go out 
and corrupt the electorate of the State of Wisconsin.” Nobody 
said that. If the Senate is to require that kind of evidence, 
then it will be impossible ever to prove sufficient corruption to 
affect a seat gained in this body through the bribery of the 
electorate. But what did happen? What does the record show? 
Let us look at it as sensible men, as men of experience, who do 
not close their eyes and who do not propose to take refuge be- 
hind the technical rules of the law applicable in criminal canses. 
It was said by John Quincy Adams, in the case which I cited 
awhile ago, that in examining questions of this kind the Senate 
is not held to the narrow rules of law and construction which 
obtain in criminal cases, where the rights of the citizen to life 
or to liberty are at stake. 

Let us see what became of this money. One hundred and 
seven thousand dollars was expended. Only 56,909 votes were 
cast for this man. Was there an appeal to reason or was there 
an appeal to cupidity; was there an appeal to conscience and 
patriotism or was the appeal he made to the pocketbook? I put 
this conundrum to the Senate: If a man spends $107,000 and 
only gets 56,909 votes, how many votes would he have obtained 
if he had not spent any money at all? It will be an interesting 
question in mathematics and in morals for investigation. 

This was not a race between men; it was a contest between 
bank accounts. 

STEPHENSON spent $107,793.05 and received 56,009 votes, Cook 
spent $42,293.29 and received 47,825 votes, Hatton spent $26,- 
413 and received 35,552 votes, and McGovern spent $11,063.88 


and received 42,631 votes. Had STEPHENSON not corrupted the 


State, who doubts but that McGovern would have been here in- 
stead of STEPHENSON? 

This was not a contest between different principles or ideas. 
Tt was a battle between dollars. It was a contest in which no 
man who did not expend large sums of money could hope to suc- 
ceed. In view of the expenditure of $107,793.05 for STEPHENSOÑ, 
and $42,293.29 by Cook, and $26,413 by Hatton, we are forced 
to say that this was not an election—it was rather a revelry of 
erime, a saturnalia of corruption. This was a case of selling 
the office to the highest bidder. The money was corruptly 
used—it could not have been otherwise employed. I say again 
a man must close his eyes very tightly if he can not see the 
corruption standing naked before him. 

Let me follow just a few of the items of expenditure, and then 
I shall have concluded. 

Twenty-five hundred dollars was pait to J. W. Stone, the 
game warden. For what purpose? The testimony is—and I 
quote the exact language: 
iira ae purgo et getting his assistance in helping to nominate 

Q. What kind of assistance? Such kind as he could give in his best 
judgment. 
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I put it to you as practical men, as men who have observed 
the plain facts of life, who have not gone through the world 
asleep; I put it to you, when a man is called into the head- 
quarters of a committee which consists of a banker, a fiscal 
agent, and a political manager, and that man is handed $2,500 
without any specification as to how he is to use it, without any 
requirement of an accounting, without a word being said by 
way of limitation, the money simply being passed out to him 
“for the purpose of getting his assistance in helping nominate 
Senator STEPHENSON,” what does that mean? In the realm of 
common sense how is it regarded? It is not doubted that the 
man who took that $2,500, sold himself for $2,500. This game 
warden undoubtedly intended to use a part of the money to 
spread the corruption a little beyond himself to make a little 
showing of delivering some goods, but the evidence shows that 
he kept a large part of it for himself. I must be either more 
charitable or more foolish than I am to-day when I believe this 
game warden did not in fact sell his political influence for cash 
in hand paid, and I must also be more charitable or more fool- 
ish than I am to-day when I believe the committee did not em- 
ploy the money to coldly and deliberately buy the game warden 
and his influence over the men under him. 

They paid $5,000 to a lawyer named Solon O. Perrin. Now, 
let us consider. Here is a financial committee; they are bank- 
ers; they know the value of money. Nobody in the world loves 
money as well as a successful banker. Dollars are the darlings 
of his heart; they are the idols of his soul; they are the sol- 
diers with which he goes forth to conquer; they are the 
sentinels by which he guards his great business from attack; 
they are to him the guardian spirits to which he ever looks in 
his dealings with the world. He does not give ont $5,000 to 
any man unless he expects to get something for it. I do not 
mean to say that bankers do not donate to charities; I do not 
mean that bankers do not do many good and splendid acts of 
that kind; but this was not a charitable undertaking; this cam- 
paign was not organized along the lines of eleemosynary under- 
takings; this was a cold, hard battle of dollars against other 
dollars, and the stake was the honor of Wisconsin and a seat in 
the United States Senate. 

Fiye thousand dollars was paid to Perrin. He claims to have 
paid out $4,500 of this amount, and he paid it out in sums 
ranging from $10 to $300. Item after item appears in his ac- 
count in which “cash” is charged with $50. This man was 
drawing the money out in cash. He was distributing it in cash. 
He could not tell, and he did not tell, where the money went, 
except a portion of it. He took this money—anyone can see it 
plainly as he reads this record—and went out, and wherever he 
could find a man who would take $10 or $50 or $100 and sell 
his infiuence and his vote he bought that man. > 

There was a man named Knell who distributed $12,103.21. 
I want to call your attention to that transaction just for a 
moment—a most interesting account is exhibited here by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. Of that $12,103.21 this 
remarkable thing is true, that $9,239.16 was paid out, not by 
checks but paid out in cash. I challenge attention to some other 
items of expenditure. The $12,103.21 that went into this man’s 
hands he distributed, and mark the way it was distributed. He 
paid to a railroad conductor and to a locomotive engineer $450. 
Was that an appeal to reason or an appeal to cupidity? Was 
that an appeal to patriotism or an appeal to the pocketbook? Was 
that an appeal to honor and conscience or did it buy the two 
railroad men? 

I find that an ironworker named Redfern was paid $145. 
Was that an appeal to his patriotism, or was that an appeal to 
the poor fellow's cupidity? I find that a man by the name of 
Phillip S. Farrelly, who was foreman somewhere, was paid 
$180. Was that an appeal to Farrelly’s love of country, or was 
that an appeal to Farrelly’s love of money? 

I find that a machinist named Lee G. Melville was paid $200. 
Was that an appeal to Melville to vote for his country, his God, 
and his home, or was it an appeal to yote and work for $200 of 
dirty money? 

So we can go through the long and sickening details of this 
evidence. The cold truth is that there is no sensible conclusion 
to be drawn from this record save this, that starting in a cam- 
paign Senator STEPHENSON recognized the fact that he could 
appeal to the reason of no man; that he was without political 
issue; that he stood as the champion of no great principle; 
that he did not represent opposition against any threatened 
wrong. And so he went into this contest with the only argu- 
ment he had—money. It was to be a campaign in which “ the 
barrel” was to be the central figure, in which “ the barrel” was 
to be the fountain to which all who would might come and 
drink the slime of political corruption. Sir, it is put down in 
the record made by the Senator himself when he filed his ac- 


count that outside the city of Milwaukee for services in organ- 
izing he paid to C. M. Hambright, John C. Miller, E. C. McMahon, 
E. J. Rogers, U. C. Kellar, and others evidently much too insig- 
nificant to name, $53,729.56, a sum of money which can not be 
earned and laid aside by the hard labor of 10 ordinary men in 
a lifetime. 

And yet it was poured out in this short primary campaign to 


corrupt the State outside of Milwaukee. So we have had a 
contest of dollars. The statutes of the State have been tram- 
pled upon. In direct violation of law men were employed to 
go out and influence the yotes of others. No limit was placed 
upon the amount of money to be used. The orders to the voters 
were, “Go to my banker.” The orders to the banker were, 
“Come to me when you need more money. I will furnish you 
not arguments, not appeals to reason, nor yet solicitations for 
sympathy, but I will fill your pockets with that thing which has 
been potential among bad men since the world has been—I offer 
the coin of the realm.” 

I declare, without hesitation, the evidence in this case shows 
clearly, plainly, indubitably that these corrupt practices were 
indulged in to such an extent that the seat now held is a pur- 
chased seat. I appeal—whether it will reach deaf ears or re- 
sponsive hearts I do not know—to the Senate of the United 
States again whether it can afford to say to the people of the 
United States, “Our committee found that the practices here 
exposed were subversive of the very Government itself; our 
committee found that the practices here laid bare were such 
that had they been indulged in by a man running for a State 
office in Wisconsin that man would have violated the law; our 
committee found that these iniquitous things haye been done,” 
and yet we permit the man responsible for these iniquities to 
retain his seat in the Senate and make laws for 90,000,000 
honest folk. 

I bave no unkind personal feeling for the man STEPHENSON ; 
I have no unkind personal feeling in my heart for him; not a 
particle; but, sir, the honor of this country and the honor of 
this body are in our charge. It is our duty to guard that honor. 
If we are to let this offense go acquit, then let us be brave 
enough to hang upon the door of the Senate the legend, “ Those 
who have the price can enter here.” Let us be brave enough to 
say, Although you buy your seat, yet you shall hold it.“ Let us 
be courageous enough to face this issue exactly as it is. 

The claim that we can not go back of the act of the legisla- 
ture is an absurd one. Every step taken by a candidate, as he 
passes along the highway that leads to the office he seeks to fill, 
is a step that can be investigated and must be investigated if 
it is challenged. 

I wish this case was not here. I wish, for the sake of the 
Senate, such cases never came here. I wish that men in this 
country would come to believe and understand that a seat in 
the United States Senate is not a matter of commerce and 
barter; that you can not buy it as you would a diamond neck- 
lace in a jeweler’s window; that you can not purchase it as you 
would stocks and bonds and lands and timber and sawmills; 
that it is only to be gained by an honest appeal to the sovereign 
voters of this country. I say to you now the day is coming 
the day is here—when every man responsible, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the pollution of the electorate of this country will 
have to account to an enlightened public conscience and to an 
aroused public vigilance. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE HENRY H. BINGHAM, 


A message from the House of Representatives by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate the intel- 
ligence of the death of the Hon. Henry H. BINdHAM, late a 
Representative from the State of Pennsylvania, and transmitted 
resolutions of the House thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will 
be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions (H..Res. 459), as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Henry H. BINGHAM, a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resoived, That a committee of 15 Members of the House, with such 
menoma of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

eral, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such neeps as msy be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the 2 expense in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
Senate and also transmit a copy thereof to the 8 of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 


deceased, the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I submit resolutions which I 
send to the desk, and ask for their adoption. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania offers resolutions, which will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 267) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Henry H. BINGHAM, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 11 Senators be appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore to join the committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives to take order for superintending the funeral 
of the deceased at Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed, under the second 
resolution, as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. PEN- 
ROSE, Mr. Oxrrver, Mr. CLaRK of Wyoming, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Netson, Mr. Surra of Michigan, Mr. Barry, Mr. STONE, Mr. 
Nixon, Mr. Overman, and Mr. CHILTON. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased, I move that the transaction of 
business in the Senate be suspended, and that it take a recess 
until to-morrow at 1 o'clock and 45 minutes in the afternoon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 
8 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1912, at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 25, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Father soul, God of the living and of the dead, 
in the calm serenity of a perfect faith in Thee and the imperish- 
able hope of the immortality of the soul, we stand with bowed 
heads and sorrowing hearts in Thy presence. Surely Thou 
hast laid a heavy hand upon us within the last week, the silver 
cord has been loosed, the golden bowl broken, and the spirits 
of two of our Members have taken their flight to the realms 
above. The well-remembered form, kindly face, and genial 
presence of him who had attained the distinguished honor of 
father of the House of Representatives has entered this historic 
Chamber and passed out for the last time—a patriotic citizen, 
a brave and gallant soldier, a wise councilor, a faithful servant 
of the people. Peace to his ashes, repose to his soul. How 
swiftly run the sands of life, how uncertain its tenure. Help 
us to close up the ranks and march forward to dutx's call and 
be prepared to answer the summons, assured that Thy love 
encircles all. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, March 22, was 
read and approved. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE FOSTER OF VERMONT. 


The SPEAKER announced as the committee to attend the 
funeral services of the late Hon. Davin J. Foster, a Representa- 
tive from the State of Vermont, Mr. SULZER, Mr. PLEUMLEY, Mr. 
McCaxt, Mr. Lioyp, Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts, Mr. HIGGINS, 
Mr. Faron, Mr. CLINE, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. HAR- 
RISON of Mississippi, and Mr. LINTHICUM, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: as 

S. 5624. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 20111) making appro- 
priations for fortifications and other works of defense, for the 
armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for 
trial and service, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. OVERMAN 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution (S. Res. 258): 

Resolved, That the Secretary notify the House of Representatives that 
the Senate has elected FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, a Senator from the State 
of Connecticut, President of the Senate pro tempore, to hold and exer- 
cise President 


the office in the absence of the Vice on Mon 
Tuesday, March 25 and 26, 1912, ot fl 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions (S. Res, 259): 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Davtp J. Fostar, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Vermont. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators be appointed a the 
Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives to take order for superintending the funeral of the 
deceased at Burlington, Vt. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of t to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn, and t in compliance with the 
foregoing the Vice President has appointed as said committee Mr. Dirr- 
LINGHAM, Mr. PAGE, Mr. Gattincer, Mr Lopes, Mr. RAYNER, Mr. 
BURTON, Mr. JONES, Mr. Percy, and Mr. THORNTON. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: = 

S. 5624. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatiyes of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 19342. An act to amend section 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to isolated tracts of pub- 
lic land; and 

H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution creating a commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the advisability of the establi ent of 
a permanent maneuvering grounds, camp of inspection, and rifle 
and artillery ranges for troops of the United States at or near 
the city of Anniston, county of Calhoun, State of Alabama, 
and to likewise report as to certain lands in and around the 
city of Anniston, county of Calhoun, State of Alabama, proposed 
to be donated for said purposes. 


REPRINT OF BILLS. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a 
reprint of House bill 18958. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent for a reprint of House bill 18958. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman if he has ascertained from the 
document room that the print of this bill is exhausted? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did ascertain that it was exhausted. 

Mr. MANN. The clerks in the document room inform me 
that they have authority to order 1,000 copies of a bill reprinted 
at any time, without the necessity of getting an order from the 
House, and that the order from the House embarrasses them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the gentleman that I can not 
inform him as to the details, but on Saturday I sent my secre- 
tary to get some copies of this bill, and was informed that there 
were no copies to be had in the document room, that they had 
all been exhausted. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that there is no rea- 
son why he can not get all the copies he wants. The other day 
the gentleman from Kansas asked for a reprint and it was al- 
lowed. After that I went to the document room and asked 
why there was any trouble abont it, and they said there was no 
reason for getting an order from the House, that they would 
furnish all the copies desired of any bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all I want. I bave tried to do that 
and have not been able to be supplied. ‘There has been a great 
demand for this bill. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. What is the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is the bill that provides for the classifica- 
tion of all presidential postmasters. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he try it that 
way. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection, if I can get it. 

Mr. MANN. Will not the gentleman withdraw his request? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Ilinois and of other gentlemen about me, I will 
withdraw the request for the present. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
a reprint of House bill 22143, the Philippine independence bill. 
The print has been exhausted. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I make the same 
suggestion to the gentleman that I have just made to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 
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Mr. GARRETT. Owing to the confusion on the floor I was 
unable to catch the gentleman's remark. 

Mr. MANN. The document room on Friday informed me that 
it was an embarrassment to them to order a reprint through 
the House; that they have authority to print a thousand extra 
copies at any time when the print is exhausted. When that 
print is exhausted, they can order another thousand, and there 
is no trouble in getting all the copies that the gentleman desires. 

Mr. GARRETT. If they will do that, then there is no neces- 
sity for having a reprint, but the question is upon what request 
the document room will act. 

Mr. MANN. Upon the request of any Member. 

Mr. FOSTER. If any Member makes a request for a reprint, 
the document room will comply with it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am making the request at the instance of 
the committee itself; but, Mr. Speaker, in view of the sugges- 
tions made by the gentleman from Illinois and others I will 
withdraw my request for the present. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the following leaves of absence were 
granted 

To Mr. BELL of Georgia, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Heap, for 4 days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Davis of Minnesota, for 10 days, on account of sickness 
in his family. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Furrer, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the case of Clarence McBratney, Sixty-first Congress, third 
eee (H. R. 28695), no adverse report having been made 

ereon. 


COMMITTEE.ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. - 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 460. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization be, 
and it is hereby, authorized to sit during the sessions of the House of 
Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE BINGHAM, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce 
formally to the House the death of my late colleague, Henry H. 
BincHam, of Pennsylvania, who by length of service was enti- 
tiled to and received the cognomen of “Father of the House,“ 
and I offer the following resolutions, which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 459. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with ‘ound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Hunry H. BixcHaM, a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 Members of the House, with such 
8 of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

uneral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the nécessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the Sen- 
ate and also transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. ` 
The SPEAKER appointed the following committee to attend 
the funeral: Mr. Cannon, Mr. DALZELL, Mr. Moon of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. OLMSTED, Mr. McCrrary, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. REYBURN, 
Mr. DONOHOE, Mr. GILLETT, Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. SULZER, Mr. 
Moon of Tennessee, Mr. Jones, Mr. BURLESON, and Mr. LEE of 
Pennsylvania. 


— 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, I have a further resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

further tribute of respect to the memory of the 

now adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 
16 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, March 26, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Resolved, That as a 
deceased the House 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, trans- 
mitting draft of an act authorizing the use of appropriation of 
$125,000, made by act of Congress approved March 4, 1911, to 
provide gas buoys and other aids to navigation in the channels 
leading to Baltimore, Md. (H. Doc. No. 642); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
proposing an amendment to the estimate for an appropriation 
for surveying the public lands as submitted in annual Book of 
Estimates (H. Doc. No. 658); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
9 RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions. were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committtee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 21218) to loan to the State 
of New York the brass field pieces and one brass howitzer cap- 
tured by Gen. Burgoyne at the battle of Saratoga, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 443), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20190) to ex- 
tend the time for the coustruction of a dam across Rock River, 
III., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 442), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20286) author- 
izing the fiscal court of Pike County, Ky., to construct a bridge 
across Russell Fork of Big Sandy River, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 441), which said bill. 
and report were referred to the House Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21800) granting a pension to Clara G. Stoney; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 19391) granting a pension to Bridget M. Hanley; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11304) granting a pension to Andy C. Shipley; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 823) granting a pension to Daniel R. Johnson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6988) granting a pension to Isaac A. Wampler; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 22134) granting a pension to Flora L. Carey; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6989) granting a pension to Aaron W. Dixon; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 21851) granting a pension to Kate Pennypacker; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged; and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13420) granting an increase of pension to Earl 
L. Jones; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 22041) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Isabelle Keene; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII., bills, resolutions, and memoriz Is 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 22299) to provide for the com- 
«pensation of the owners of dairy cows condemned under the 
regulations of the District of Columbia, and to amend the act 
approved March 2, 1895, in relation thereto; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 22300) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization and to provide for a uniform rule for the nat- 
uralization of aliens throughout the United States”; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 22301) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to convey to the city of Uvalde, Tex., 
a certain strip of land; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 22302) to 
amend the second clause of section 4 of chapter 784 of the 
United States Statutes at Large, volume 32, page 195, relating 
to the manufacture and sale of butter; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 22303) to amend section 
7 of the act entitled “An act to amend an act to regulate com- 
merce, approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” approved June 29, 1906; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAGGART: Resolution (H. Res. 458) to authorize 
the investigation of the Western Newspaper Union; to the 
Committee on Rules. à 

By Mr. JONES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 278) to authorize 
the President of the United States to secure the neutralization 
of the Philippine Islands and the recognition of their independ- 
ence by international agreement; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER : Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 279) to provide 
for the purchase of the painting by J. Walker representing the 
capture of the City of Mexico; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 22304) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles A. Vining; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: A bill (H. R. 22305) granting a pension to 
William H. Tucker, alias John W. H. Dean; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 22306) granting a pension 
to Joseph W. Skill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 22307) for the relief of 
M. Hubert O’Brien; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 22308) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Shadrach F. Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 22309) granting a pension to 
John H. Bostick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22310) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Joseph K. Haggett; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22311) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentative of George E. Payne, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 22312) granting a pension to 
James Elders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22313) granting an increase of pension to 
Fritz W. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22314) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli O. Colson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 22315) 
granting an increase of pension to James M. Noble; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 22316) 
correcting the military record of Hiram Stewart; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22317) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22318) granting an increase of pension to 
G. W. Staats; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22319) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22320) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Beard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22321) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie Dovener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22322) granting an increase of pension to 
Elienor McCully; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 22323) granting a pension to 
Charles C. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22324) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam T. Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 22325) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22326) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. D. Bevins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 22327) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Owen Dayis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 22328) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary E. Conn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 22329) granting an in- 
greas of pension to William H. Sterling; to the Committee on 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Moline (III.) 
Retail Merchants’ Association, protesting against reduction in 
appropriation for the small-arms plant at the Rock Island 
Arsenal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Cigar Makers’ Local Union No. 
481, of Bayamon, P. R., for creation of a department of labor 
and agriculture in Porto Rico; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of a Polish society of Chicago, 
IN., protesting against further restriction of immigration; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. — 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Haynesville, La., for 
enactment of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petitions of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Mazon, III., for passage of House bill 163, proposing an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution prohibiting the sale, 
manufacture for sale, and importation for sale of beverages con- 
taining alcohol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany House bill 3036; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of W. A. Bowles and other citi- 
zens of Shawnee County, Kans., for passage of House bill 21255. 
relating to oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Fresno Grange, No. 1642, 
of Coshocton County, Ohio, favoring a parcel post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Robert Skiles and 14 other citizens of 
Newark, Ohio, protesting against the proposed enactment of leg- 
islation prohibiting the interstate commerce of liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Memorial of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, in relation to support of a marine school by 
the Federal Government; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of citizens of Middletown, N. Y., 
asking for the passage of the Postal Progress League parcel- 
post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CALDER: Memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring legislation to prevent transcontinental rail- 
roads from operating steamship lines through the Panama 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
Cal, favoring legislation providing that no tolls be charged ves- 
sels through the Panama Canal engaged in coastwise trade and 
carrying the American flag, and providing that interstate-com- 
merce railroads shall not own, control, or operate ships through 
said canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, memorial of Naval Camp, No. 49, United Spanish War 
Veterans, Brooklyn, N. X., and United Spanish War Veterans, 
35 Nassau Street, New York City, favoring Mr. Craco’s pension 
bill (H. R. 17470) pensioning widows and orphans of veterans 
of the War with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association, favoring the passage of Senate bill 2117, to raise 
salaries and allowances of medical officers in the United States 
Marine-Hospital Service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 5 

Also, petition of James H. Nevins, of 116 Hawthorne Street, 
New York, favoring parcel post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Coffeyville, Kans., 
for passage of the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions. j 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Petition of Local No. 38, United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, for construction of one battleship in 
a Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Hamilton, 
Ohio, indorsing House bill 20044, for improvement of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of William L. Lee and William B. Fleming (H. R. 2106 and 
22275) ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Memorial of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, opposing House bill 16844, prohibiting fraud upon the 
public by requiring manufacturers to place their own name 
upon manufactured articles; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, fa- 
voring legislation to prevent transcontinental railroads from 
operating steamships through the Panama Canal; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of Shedrach F. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers to accompany House bill 21739, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Samuel W. McElderry; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 16844; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Norwalk, Wis., favoring a general 
parcel-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: Petition of citizens of Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Eddy County, N. Mex., for parcel- 
post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. > 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Charles E. Almond Camp, No. 
60, Department of Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Rockford, Ill., in favor of the passage of the Crago bill (H. R. 
17470) to pension widows of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Congregational Club of Chicago, III., favor- 
ing an appropriation providing for the return of the Miss Ellen 
M. Stone ransom; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of John Hitchcock and others, of Pecatonica, 
III., favoring the establishment of a parcel post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
and of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of Mazon, III., 
in favor of the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill, ete.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. L. Potter and of Burritt Grange, No. 
1759, of Pecatonica, III., against sale of oleomargarine colored 
so as to imitate butter, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Chicago Association of Collegiate Alumnæ, 
in favor of the passage of the Esch phosphorus bill, etc.; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Newburyport, Mass., 
for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill and 
House joint resolution 168, prohibiting manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States and Territories; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARNER : Petitions of citizens of the State of Texas, 
for enactment of House bill 14, providing for a parcel-post sys- 
tem; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Floresville, Tex., for free-mail 
delivery in the smaller towns and cities; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GOULD: Petition of George R. Cook and other citi- 
zens, members of the Improved Order of Men, at Belfast, 
Me., favoring the passage of Senate bill 3953 and House bill 
16313, regarding erection of Indian memorial building in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, memorials of Hallowell Commandery, U. O. G. C., First 
Baptist Church, Fairfield, Me., and Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Hallowell, Me., favoring speedy passage of 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill (S. 4043 and H. R. 
16211) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, against 
the passage of House bill 16844, prohibiting fraud upon the 
public by requiring manufacturers to place their own name 
upon manufactured articles; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petitions of citizens of 
Cassopolis, Jones, and Lawton, Mich., for passage of Kenyon- 
Sheppard interstate Hquor bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Also, petition of citizens of Cassopolis, Mich., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hartford, Mich., opposing repeal 
or reduction of tax on colored oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of St. Joseph, Mich., opposing House 
bill 18788, requiring certain motor boats to carry a licensed engi- 
neer in addition to a licensed master; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Oregon City, Oreg., for passage of Kenyon- 
i i interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. HELM: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
sae of William T. Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Memorial of the Board of 
Trade of Pleasantville, favoring a town free mail-delivery serv- 
ice; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of Grange No. 1290, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for a governmental system of postal express; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 1290, Patrons of Husbandry, for 
enactment of the Haugen oleomargarine bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Petition of members of Improved Order 
of Red Men of the tenth congressional district of Kentucky, for 
an American Indian memorial and museum building in the city 
of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring the building of one battleship in 
a Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 1456, of Schuylkill County, Pa., 
favoring a governmental system of postal express; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of Ellerslie Grange, No. 215, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Corrigansville, Md., praying for the passage 
of postal-express bills; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petitions of theater managers of 
Minnesota, favoring the bill presented by Mr. Townsend to 
amend section 25 of the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Minnesota, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of the Boiler Makers’ and Iron Molders’ Union 
at Brainerd, Minn., for the construction of Government ships 
in Government navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Business Men's Associa- 
tion of Elmira, N. Y., for reduction in postage on first-class mail 
matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Admiral Trenchard Section, No. 73, Navy 
League of the United States, urging construction of additional 
battleships for the United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. E. Wills, joint national legislative repre- 
sentative Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, for en- 
actment of Senate bill 5882 and House bill 20487; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, for enact- 
ment of House bill 17253; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, for establishing marine schools, ete.; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MoCREARY: Petition of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, protesting against House bill 16844; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring legislation preventing transcontinental 
railroads from operating steamship companies through the 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 16844; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petition of citizens of Jasper, Mo., 
asking that a pension be granted Mary C. Cline; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of the Business Men's Associa- 
tion of Elmira, N. Y., for reduction in rates on first-class mail 
matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, petition of citizens of Pitcher, N. Y., for passage of 
House bill 14, providing for a parcel-post system; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Aiso, petition of Cigar Makers’ Joint Union of Greater New 
York, for enactment of House bill 17253; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of the Maritime Association of the port of 
New York and Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
for establishing marine schools; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of the Mercantile Economist 8 Co., of 
New York City, for amending the patent laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Also, petition of H. E. Wills, joint national legislative repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order Rail- 
way Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, for en- 
actment of Senate bill 5382 and House bill 20487; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Central Foundry Co., of New York City, 
for enactment of House bill 16844; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Maurice Simmons, commander in chief of 
the United Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NYE: Petition of citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., for 
enactment of the Esch phosphorus bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., for construc- 
tion of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Com- 
- mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., for passage 
of the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Mad River Grange, No. 71, 
Waterbury, Conn., favoring a general parcel post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hartford and New Haven, Conn., 
in favor of building one battleship in a Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Wapping Grange, No. 30, Patrons of 
Husbandry, against legislation that will allow the coloring of 
oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Wapping Grange, No. 30, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, favoring a general parcel post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: Petition of Grange No. 1784, Patrons 
of Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation, ete. ; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of Local Union No. 
88, A. F. G. W. U., of Flemington, N. J., urging an investigation 
of the dismissal of the case of W. J. Burns, accused of kid- 
napping, by Federal Judge A. B. Anderson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the consistory of the Reformed Church of 
Harlingen, N. J., urging passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, March 26, 1912. 


(Continuation of legislative day of Monday, March 25, 1912.) 


The Senate met, after the expiration of the recess, at 1 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m., Tuesday, March 26, 1912, 


SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, directed by a resolution 
of the Senate to investigate certain charges against Isaac 
STEPHENSON, a Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point that there is no quorum 
present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

'The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Brown Clapp 

Borah Bryan Crane Fletcher 
Bourne Burnham Crawford Gamble 
Brandegee Burton Cullom Gardner 
Bristow ‘hamberlain Heyburn 


Hitchcock Lorimer Rayner Sutherland 
Johnson, Me. McLean Richardson Townsend 
Johnston, Ala. Martine, N. J. Root Warren 
Kenyon ers Simmons Watson 
Kern Nixon Smith, Ga. Wetmore 
Lea O'Gorman moot Works 
Lippitt erman Stephenson 

Lodge Perkins Stone 


Mr. BURNHAM. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr, 
GALLINGER] is necessarily absent from the city. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Surrul] is out of the city on business of the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. He is 
out of the city under the order of the Senate. I make this 
announcement for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the indulgence of the Senate to pre- 
sent some proposed amendments to the river and harbor bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair 
the amendments are not in order at this time, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask if anything is in order until the 
unanimous-consent agreement has been disposed of? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair 
nothing is in order except it be a point of order. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to inquire if it is not in order 
if a point of order is not made? In that case, would it not be 
in order to present the proposed amendments? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair 
it would not be in order, because it would violate the unani- 
mous-consent agreement under which the Senate is acting. 

Mr. WORKS. In order that the issue in this case, as I see it, 
may be more clearly and sharply defined, I now offer the follow- 
ing resolution as a substitute for the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hrygeurn] and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from California submits his resolution and gives 
notice that he will offer it as a substitute at the proper time. 

Mr. WORKS. I am offering it now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute is already pending. 

Mr. WORKS. I understood that the other amendment was 
presented to be offered subsequently. Am I mistaken with re- 
spect to that matter? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed, with- 
out having the record before him, that it was offered and notice 
given that it was the desire that it should be considered as 


pending. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Chair is right about that, of course I 
concede that my resolution would have to lie on the table for 
the present. I desire, however, that the resolution may be read, 
because I think it is due Senators who are to discuss the ques- 
tion that the question I present should be known. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair, 
the reading of the resolution is in order, because it is a matter 
connected with the motion pending. The Secretary will read 
the resolution which has been offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The Secretary read Mr. Works’s resolution, as follows: 
Whereas an investi, on of certain charges against Senator Isaac 

STEPHENSON, affec his right to a seat in this body, has been had 

by the Committee on Privileges and Elections; and 
Whereas the charges under which said investigation was made go to 

the question of the corrupt use of money by said STEPHENSON ; and 
Whereas a majority of sald committee bas reported that the sald 
haye not n sustained by the evidence, but all of the mem- 

bers have condemned the said STEPHENSON for the expenditure of an 
excessive and unreasonable amount of money, characterizing his ex- 
penditure thereof as “in violation of the fundamental principles 

underl our system of government”; and . 
Whereas it is an admitted fact that the said STEPHENSON put into the 

Repay ot to further his candidacy for United States Senator, and to 

secure election thereto, placing the same in the hands of political 

managers for that purpose, the sum of $107,793.05: Now therefore 

Resolved, 1. That the furnishing of so large a sum of money to 
secure an election to the United States Senate is itself an act of cor- 
petri committed with the purpose of and with intent to secure such 

on. 

2. That the said STEPHENSON was thereby guilty of corrupt practices 
affecting his election. 

3. That Isaac STEPHENSON was not duly or legally elected to a seat 
in the United States Senate by the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, 
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Mr. WORKS. As the Senator from New York is entitled to 
the floor, I shall not submit any remarks on the resolution at 
the present time. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Before the Senator from New York takes 
the floor, it is proper to place. the suggested amendment in 
proper relation.to the discussion of this question. The Senator 
from California has, I may be pardoned for saying, omitted a 
part of the quotation which I am sure he intended to insert. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho sug- 
‘gests anything that I have omitted that should go into the 
resolution, I will be very glad to insert it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I refer to the quotation. I know the Sen- 
ator did not intend to insert a part of the quotation, and I 
call his attention to it in order that it may be corrected, if the 
Senator thinks that I am right. 

Mr. WORKS, If the Senator will give me a reference, I will 
be glad to look at it. 
Mr. HEYBURN. 

for the RECORD. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not having the print before me, I speak 
from recollection. I think the Senator quoted the language 
that “such expenditures were in violation of the fundamental 
principles underlying our system of Government,” and stopped 
there, as though that were all of the sentence. 


Which contemplated— 
The sentence proceeds— 


which contemplated the selection of candidates by the electors and not 
the selection of the electors by the candidate. 

The violation suggested refers only to that particular sub- 
ject. It is not intended, nor does it say that these acts consti- 
tuted a violation of the fundamental principles of the Govern- 
ment as a whole. I think the Senator would hardly like to 
divide that sentence. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, of course the quotation should 
be before the Senate fully, and then comes the question as to 
the construction to be placed upon it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I drew the sentence after several attempts 
to get the exact language that would express just what I meant 
to express. I dislike, of course, to see the sentence so stated 
as to convey a different meaning from that which I intended 
to convey. 

Mr. WORKS. I had the exact language as it appears in the 
Record before me at the time, and there was certainly no in- 
tention to so state it as to result in a wrong construction of the 
whole sentence. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not intend, and the language will 
bear me out in the contention, to say that it violated all the 
principles of Goyernment; but I enumerated the only principle 
that it was intended to apply to. 8 

Mr. WORKS. Whether the Senator from Idaho intended to 
say that or not, that is my construction of the acts; and I 
certainly do not want to misquote him. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And of course it is perfectly proper for the 
Senator to state his judgment as to whether any act was a 
violation of any principle of government. However, I did not 
want it quoted from my report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With the consent of the Sen- 
ate, the Chair desires to state, in connection with the ruling of 
the Chair upon the resolution offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, that the substitute resolution proposed by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] is annotated on the back as fol- 
lows, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Marca 22, 1912. Resolution offered by Mr. JONES as an amendment, 
in the nature of á substitute, for the motion made by Mr. HEYBURN on 
February 19, 1912, as follows: 

“Mr. Heypurn. I move that the report of the committee be adopted 
and that Isaac STEPHENSON be declared entitled to a seat as Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin in the United States Senate.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the Recorp of March 22, Friday, discloses the following in re- 
lation to that matter, which the Secretary has here on the file. 
The Secretary will read it for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 


Mr. Joxns. Mr. President, as an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the motion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN], that 
the Senate agree to the report of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions in reference to the charges preferred by the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin against Isaac STEPHENSON, a Senator from that 
State, I submit and desire to have pending the resolution which I send 
to the desk. > 

The resolution is as follows: 

“ Resolved, That Isaac STEPHENSON was not duly and legally elected 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States by the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin.” 


I would prefer to state it in open Senate 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
rise to a question of order? The Senator from New York has 
been recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rise to a question that is always in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. = 
Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to say, and I would ask leave to 
say it in the Senator’s time if he were on his feet addressing 
the Senate, what a Senator, as it is stated here, in charge of a 
measure, may say, that the resolution which I offered on the 
floor was in exact conformity with the resolution that has 
brought the issue to the attention of the Senate in all other 

matters of this nature. It was not a departure from the rule. 

Mr. ROOT. I ask that the resolution which is now before 
the Senate be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
pending resolution. 

The Secretary. Senate resolution 223, by Mr. Jox xs 

Mr. ROOT. I ask that the resolution offered in support of 
the report of the committee be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending resolution is 
the resolution of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] in 
the nature of a substitute for that of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. ROOT. I ask that the resolution for which that is a 
substitute be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the report of the committee be adopted 
and that Isaac STEPHENSON be declared entitled to a seat as Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin in the United States Senate. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I can find neither in the testi- 
mony nor in the reports and views of members of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections nor in the arguments which have 
been made in the Senate upon these resolutions any justifica- 
tion for refusing to agree to the conclusion reached by the 
committee. 

There are two provisions of the Constitution under which 
the conduct of a Senator may be called in question and made the 
subject of judgment by his colleagues in the Senate. The first 
is contained in section 5 of Article I, which provides that— 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members. 

And the other is the second paragraph of the same section of 
the same article, which provides that— 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a Member. 

On the 15th of August last the Senate adopted a resolution 
directing the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections to 
inquire— 
whether in the election of said Isaac Stephenson as a Senator of the 


United States from the said State of Wisconsin there were used or em- 
ployed corrupt methods or practices. 


Upon that resolution the committee has reported as follows: 


Wherefore your committee, having giyen full consideration to the- 
law and to the testimony and to all of the facts and circumstances 
brought to its notice, does find that the char, referred against 
ISAAC STEPHENSON, a Senator of the United Sta m the State of 
Wisconsin, are not su ed, and your committee farther finds that 
the election of said Isaac STEPHENSON as a Senator of the United 
States was not procured by corrupt methods or practices. 

It is plain, Mr. President, that questions for judgment of the 
Senate under these two different provisions of the Constitution 
are widely different questions. Much of the testimony which 
has been adduced and most of the argument upon that testi- 
mony which I have heard and have read are addressed properly 
to the question that we would have before us if proceedings had 
been taken under the second provision authorizing the Senate 
with the concurrence of two-thirds to expel a Member. We are 
not proceeding under that provision. The question that we 
have before us is a question as to the election, return, and 
qualification of Mr. STEPHENSON, not a question as to whether 
he has been guilty of conduct which would justify the Senate 
in expelling him from its membership. 

No question is raised regarding the return of Mr. STEPHEN- 
son’s election upon the face of the certificate which came to 
the Senate in the ordinary course of law. He was regularly 
elected a Senator. There is no question as to his qualification. 
He possesses without challenge the qualifications prescribed by 
the Constitution, and no Senator has asserted, or will assert, 
that it is competent for us to add to or detract from the sum 
of the qualifications which the Constitution prescribes for a 
Senator. 
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The sole question is as to the election of Mr. STEPHENSON, and 
upon that the question is whether the votes that appear by the 
returns to have been cast for him are yalid votes. If they are 
valid votes, he is entitled to his seat no matter what his con- 
duct may have been. If they are invalid votes, then there is no 
lawful election. 

The testimony shows that on the 26th of January, 1909, in 
accordance with the statute, the two houses of the legislature 
of Wisconsin met separately and voted for a Senator of the 
United States. It shows that in each house a majority of the 
votes cast were cast for Mr. STEPHENSON. ‘Thereafter, in ac- 
cordance with the statute, the Legislature of Wisconsin met in 
joint assembly, and it was plainly the duty of the presiding 
officer of that joint assembly to declare the result, which was 
that a majority of the votes having been cast in each house for 
Mr. STEPHENSON, he was elected Senator. That course, how- 
eyer, was not followed; but the joint assembly proceeded again 
to ballot, and, after a long series of days passed in balloting, 
finally there came a ballot in which a majority of the votes 
cast were cast for Mr. STEPHENSON, and he thereupon was de- 
clared elected. If those were valid votes, Mr. STEPHENSON is 
entitled to his seat; and not only is he entitled to his seat, but 
the citizens of the State of Wisconsin are entitled to have him 
take and keep his seat, and every citizen of the State of Wis- 
consin is entitled to have him take and keep his seat. More 
than that, the people of every State of the Union are entitled 
to have, and every citizen of New York or ef Michigan or of 
Georgia or of California is entitled to have, him take and keep 
his seat. That right of the people of our country can not be 
brushed aside by the production of evidence which may lead 
Members of the Senate to feel that it was wrong that Mr. 
STEPHENSON should have been elected; by the production of evi- 
dence upon which argument may be based that his conduct has 
been such that he ought not to sit in this body It is not for 
us to determine whether the conduct of any man should lead to 
his being included or excluded as a Representative in Congress 
of a State in this Union. So long as he is sent here by valid 
votes, the Constitution provides that— 

The Senate of the United States shall be com 

from each State, by the legislature thereof. 
If any man comes here chosen by the legislature of his State, 
it is not within our power to say that he shall not occupy his 
seat, unless he is guilty of conduct which, charged against him, 
leads to an expulsion by a vote of two-thirds of the Senate. 

I dwell in limine upon this distinction, because I think there 
has been a failure to observe it in a large part of the argument 
which has been made against the report of the committee. The 
evidence discloses the fact that a very large amount of money 
was used in this primary campaign in the State of Wisconsin, 
$107,000, in behalf of Mr. STEPHENSON, forty-two thousand and 
odd dollars in behalf of another candidate, and large sums in 
behalf of others. 

Mr. President, the evidence discloses the prevalence in the 
State of Wisconsin during the primary campaign that ulti- 
mately resulted in Mr. SrePHENsoN’s election to the Senate of 
a bad old practice, which I believe to be passing away, and 
happily passing away—the bad old practice of electioneering by 
appeals to personal favor, to personal kindliness, to good fel- 
lowship, to the feeling created by personal social intercourse, 
and which by the use of money for the employment of advocates 
tends to substitute appeals of that description for appeals to the 
sober judgment of the electorate. I look with the greatest satis- 
faction upon the statutes which are aimed to control and to 
dissipate the habit into which our people have fallen, of elec- 
tioneering in that way; but, sir, the fact that in the develop- 
ment of our national ideas as to the proper conduct of 
government, we are passing out from under the control of an old 
practice that should be laid aside, does not justify us in impos- 
ing upon a judgment as to the validity of an election our 
opinion as to the proper way of seeking for the favor of the 
people who take part in the election. 

Nine-tenths of everything that has been said here regarding 
the use of Mr. SrerHeNson’s money in this election is wholly 
irrelevant to any question as to whether or not this election is 
valid. In passing let me observe that a mere statement of the 
sum of money which is said to have been expended may lead to 
doing injustice to Mr. STEPHENSON, because, it seems to me as I 
examine this evidence, that probably a very large part of it was 
not expended. I should not think it an accurate statement to 
say that Mr. STEPHENSON expended $107,000. I would rather 
say he gave up $107,000, and no one knows how much of it was 
expended. Certain portions of it have been accounted for, ac- 
counted for by statements of expenditures, some of which were 
in very bad taste und some of which were entirely proper, 


of two Senators 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New York says that a very 
large portion of this money was not expended. Every dollar 
of this money, Mr. President, went into the hands of the electo- 
rate. The man to whom it was paid might not have paid it to 
anyone else, but he himself was a voter and the influence of 
the money operated upon him as a part of the electorate whether 
he paid it to the other individuals or not. All this money went 
into the electorate and controlled and influenced the election. 

Mr. ROOT.. Well, Mr. President, the money that went into 
the hands of the persons whose agency is charged against Mr. 
STEPHENSON can not well be treated as money which was ex- 
eo by those agents for the purpose of influencing the elec- 

ion. 

With this preface, let us turn to the question whether the 123 
votes which were cast for Mr. STEPHENSON in the joint assem- 
bly or the majority of votes which were cast for him in the 
separate houses were valid votes. There is practically no 
claim made that the men who cast those votes did not cast 
them honestly. The votes were not procured by the bribery of 
the men who cast them. I say there is practically no evidence 
and practically no claim that any 1 of the 123 men who voted 
for Mr. STEPHENSON was paid to vote for Mr. STEPHENSON; 
there is no evidence or claim that they were coerced to vote for 
him; there is no evidence or claim that they were misled by 
deception to vote for him; and the case is entirely wanting in 
all the circumstances which have formed the basis of contested 
elections in this body hitherto, in that the entire body of votes 
cast by duly elected members of the Legislature of Wisconsin 
for this candidate were cast by honest men, free to discharge 
their duty, and discharging it with full knowledge of the facts. 

Sir, it is going a good way to say that under a provision of 
the Constitution which declares that a Senator shall be elected 
by the legislature of the State, when the Senator comes here 
with a duly authenticated certificate that votes of a majority 
of the legislature of his State have been duly cast for him, and 
no one questions the honesty or the freedom or the full knowl- 
edge of the members of the legislature who cast them for him, 
we can deny him a place in this body. 

I say it is going a long way to say that, but still I believe 
there may be circumstances under which it can be done. I agree 
with the proposition which was presented in the Payne case, that 
if members of the legislature vote pursuant to the determina- 
tion of a party caucus, and it can be shown that the determina- 
tion of the party caucus was obtained by bribery, that indirect 
effect upon the casting of a legislator’s vote may communicate 
the bribery to the final vote. I agree with the proposition which 
was mate in the Caldwell case, that the purchase of the with- 
drawal of an opponent who controls certain votes and at the 
same time his turning over of his votes to another candidate 
might be held to vitiate the vote so obtained by the indirect use 
of money, but that is not the case here. The members of the 
legislature voted for Mr. STEPHENSON, so far as there is in this 
record any evidence at all of the influences which were brought 
to bear upon them or which actuated them in their vote, because 
wa was the regular candidate of the Republican 

arty. — 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. KERN. May I inquire how he became the candidate of 
the Republican Party? 

Mr. ROOT. I was about to state that. The law of Wisconsin 
provides, chapter 451, Laws of 1903, as follows—and I read 
from the quotation contained in the report of the committee: 

Party candidates for the office of United States Senator shall be nomi- 
nated as other State officers. (Subdivision 3 of sec. 2.) Nomination 

pers for candidates for the office of United States Senator shall be 

led in the office of the secretary of state. (Subdivision 1 of sec. 6.) 
The person receiving the greatest number of votes at the 2 as 
the candidate of the 8 for the office voted for shall be the candidate 
of that party for such office. 

Under that law the voters of Wisconsin proceeded at the elec- 
tion for members of the legislature in the year 1908 to vote 
at the primary for candidates of their respective parties for 
the office of United States Senator. . 

Mr. STEPHENSON, as a Republican candidate, received 56,909 
votes; Mr. Cook, a Republican candidate, received 47,825 votes; 
Mr. McGovern, a Republican candidate, received 42,631 votes, 
and others received a smaller number of votes. The vote cast 
for Mr. STEPHENSON exceeded the vote for the next highest 
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candidate by the number of 9,084. He had 9,084 plurality. 
Now, if we pass from the consideration of the 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. Before the Senator leaves that question, I 
should like to ask him a question. Suppose the Senator be 
correct in his statement that the members of the legislature 
honestly voted for Mr. STEPHENSON, and suppose further that 
they honestly believed that they should vote for him because 
he was the candidate of the party as a result of the votes at 
the primary election, and suppose that he succeeded in becom- 
ing the candidate by the vote at the primary election by the 
corrupt use of money, would not that affect his election? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from California con- 
firms me in the hope I have entertained that the plan which I 
had formed for my remarks on this subject was suited to meet 
the real questions in the case, for his question would do very 
well as series of headings or table of contents of what I am 
about to say. 

I say, suppose that we pass the consideration of the honesty 
and the freedom of the votes cast by the members of the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin in the primary election, and consider the 
validity of the votes cast in that election, a proceeding entirely 
outside of the provisions of the Constitution and entirely out- 
side of the provisions of the Federal statute, nevertheless a 
proceeding which did affect, and to a great extent determined 
the action, and which furnished the motive for the action of 
the members of the legislature in casting their votes, how are 
we to determine whether the primary election was valid or 
invalid, for that is the question which we reach by this process? 

The members of the legislature voted for Mr. STEPHENSON be- 
cause they regarded him as the candidate of their party. Was 
he or was he not the candidate of their party? That is the 
question. According to the law of Wisconsin, the Republican 
who received the highest number of votes at that primary was 
declared to be the candidate of the Republican Party. Accord- 
ing to the returns Mr. STEPHENSON received 9,000 more votes 
than any other Republican, and if those were valid votes, then, 
under the law of Wisconsin, he was the candidate of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

What is there to impeach the validity of that election? Does 
anyone undertake to show that those 9,000 votes or any consid- 
erable proportion of those votes were invalid? No. What we 
are told is that a large amount of money was distributed in the 
State of Wisconsin to people who went about soliciting favors 
for Mr. STEPHENSON, talking about him, telling the people what 
a great and good man he was, talking in saloons and treating 
to cigars and drinks, besides the hiring of carriages, automobiles, 
and workers to get the people to come out and vote; but, sir, 
what is there to impeach these votes? I call the attention of 
the Senate to the clear and indisputable proposition that you 
have got to impeach the votes. The way in which the vote is 
obtained is of no consequence, unless the vote is corrupted, un- 
less the vote is invalidated. I say it is of no consequence—it is 
of no consequence upon our consideration and judgment under 
the clause of the Constitution under which we judge of the elec- 
tion of our Members; but it might be of great consequence if 
there were a motion to expel a Member. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Do I understand the senior Senator from 
New York to declare that, if the members of the legislature 
have innocently and honestly voted, the election of a Senator 
ean not be impeached, however corrupt some of the preceding 
steps may have been? I understood the Senator to say a mo- 
ment ago that, as was held in this body some years ago in a 
case where a caucus was under corrupt influence, the action of 
the legislature will not be recognized if it yields to that 
influence. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I must ask my colleague not to 
insist upon my repeating what I have already stated. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. If that be so, would not the corrupting 
influence at the initial stage of such a matter, namely, at a 
primary, equally impeach the electors? 

Mr. ROOT. The expression “ corrupting influence” may mean 
influences which would invalidate a vote or it may mean influ- 
ences that would not. The question is whether there are cor- 
rupting influences brought to bear upon a vote so as to in- 
validate it. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I should like to ask the Senator one other 
question. In principle, does he discover a difference between 


the corrupting influence that may govern a caucus and the 
corrupting infiuence and the improper use of money at a 
primary? 

Mr. ROOT. I do not. 

Mr. GORMAN. That is all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The opinion the Senator from New York 
has reached and announced is, if I understand it, that those 
who seek to impeach the title to the seat under consideration 
must show that the 9,000 votes or more, which measured Sen- 
ator STEPHENSON’s plurality, must be shown to have been cor- 
rupted, so that that number, being deducted from those which 
apparently were cast for him, will leave him not with a plu- 
rality, but with fewer than a plurality; in other words, to 
apply the same doctrine to the primary vote that has heretofore 
been applied when members of the legislature have been shown 
to have been corrupt. Do I understand correctly the position 
of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from Iowa does correctly under- 
stand my position with one modification, and that is I do not 
think it is necessary to prove in 9,000 separate cases that a vote 
has been corrupted. It must be the law, by which we must be 
governed, that it is necessary to prove that the vote has been 
corrupted. You can not take away the right of a citizen of 
Wisconsin to cast his vote and to have it counted and to have 
55 effective by anything that other persons may do with each 
other. 

Now, sir, I am not in favor of hiring people to go to the 
friends of a candidate or to curry favor by all the old means 
of electioneering, but I deny that because A and B make an 
arrangement in which B is induced by money, induced by hope 
of a reward, induced by personal favor, to undertake to in- 
fluence C, a voter, that inducement to B invalidates C’s vote. 
I deny that anything that A and B do can invalidate C's vote. 
You have to bring it home to C. I say, sir, there is nothing in 
this testimony in the way of substantial evidence to justify us 
in depriving the 9,000 men who cast votes of having them 
counted in accordance with the law of Wisconsin. 

How can you, sir, say that a voter of Wisconsin was affected 
by whatever argument or appeal was presented to him by the 
man who had Mr. STepHENSON’s money in his hand? It is a 
monstrous proposition—that an elector, voting for a candidate, 
can have his yote taken away by something that two other 
men do between each other. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the Caldwell case, Caldwell being A 
made an arrangement with Carney, who was B—— 

Mr. ROOT. By which Carney turned over the votes which 
he controlled. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator entirely correct when he says 
Mr. Carney turned over his votes? Does not the record sim- 
ply disclose that Mr. Caldwell paid him $15,000 to step out 
and leave him the sole candidate? 

Mr. ROOT. The necessary corollary is that he turned over 
his votes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but I should 
like to ask him a question. 

Mr. ROOT. I am very glad to have an interruption for any 
suggestion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator will recognize, I believe, that 
while, if the corruption is practiced by a third person without 
the knowledge of the person holding the seat, enough members 
of the legislature must be corrupted to change the result, yet 
if the person whose seat is challenged has guilty knowledge 
of the corruption of a single vote, even though it be not decisive 
of the result, nevertheless the title to the seat may be success- 
fully challenged. Does the Senator recognize that the same 
rule would apply with regard to a primary voter casting his vote 
in a primarx. election? 

Mr. ROOT. I am not able to say, Mr. President, what exten- 
sion of that rule is practicable or possible to the new form of 
election which we call primary election. I do not think it is a 
practical question here, because there is here no evidence of the 
corruption of primary yoters on the part of Mr. STEPHENSON ; 
no evidence upon which you can impute to him the corruption 
of any voter. He employed agents to secure the favor of the 
electors, and the securing of that favor is certainly not corrup- 
tion. No evidence is produced here of any man who voted at a 
primary in pursuance of an agreement to vote for compensation 
or for a bribe—none that I have seen and none that I have 
heard produced. The weight and burden of the argument here 
is that the hiring of these men and the paying of newspapers 
to publish favorable articles is the corrupt use of money. I say, 
whatever you may call it, it does not go to the question that is 
before this Senate now. It is nothing but a question of the con- 
duct as between Mr. STEPHENSON, or Mr. STEPHENSON’s agents, 
and the people whom he employed to do the work for him. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to call the attention of the 
Senate or the Senator to the testimony, but I think this ques- 
tion may clear the atmosphere a little. Suppose Senator 
STEPHENSON had given the $107,000 to Mr. Edmonds—was it?— 
with the direction that he expend it upon the members of the 
legislature for the purpose of securing his election, being care- 
ful to limit it to legitimate expenditures, and that is all the 
knowledge Senator STEPHENSON had of the manner in which 
the expenditures were made. Suppose Mr. Edmonds had then 
bribed one member of the general assembly, not enough, of 
course, to change the result; would or would not Senator 
STEPHENSON be within the rule I have suggested of having 
guilty knowledge or being in a guilty way a participant in the 
outcome? 

Mr. ROOT. I dislike very much to answer moot questions, 
because other cases are liable to arise, and I would rather con- 
sider a case upon its own facts than to express opinions upon 
entirely supposititious cases. 

I will say to the Senator, however, that I do not think in 
the case he puts the results which come from the corruption of 
n smaller number than is necessary to affect the result could 
be imputed to Senator STEPHENSON. I think he appointed his 
managers, and he paid out money, the evidence shows a great 
deal more than he meant to pay out or wanted to pay out, 
as they made demands upon him, but he personally took prac- 
tically no part in the campaign. So I say there is not in this 
case any bringing home to him of the corruption of any mem- 
ber of the legislature or the corruption of any elector at the 
primary which would justify in any way our refusing to give 
legal effect to the votes that were cast, which would justify us 
in depriving the men who cast the yotes of the right to have 
the votes counted and made effective. And I say that, under 
the circumstances of this case, the vote of the legislature can 
not be rejected upon showing that they voted because of the 
majority in the primary which Mr. STEPHENSON had without 
showing that the number of votes which made up that majority 
were corrupted or by any reason invalid. 

Surely, while we have a broad discretion in our treatment of 
the election of our Members, when we consider the question 
whether the members of the legislature were misled in regard 
to who was the candidate of their party and for the purpose 
of determining that we go to the primary election and deter- 
mine whether or not STEPHENSON was the candidate of his 
party, we should apply the ordinary and established rules ap- 
plied to elections by the great tribunals of the country. I 
think you will not find in any court, National or State, any 
case in which a rule of computation has been applied which 
would justify the wiping out of the 9,000 votes plurality and 
put Mr. STEPHENSON in the place of not having been in fact 
the legally selected candidate of his party. 

It follows that the members of the Legislature of Wisconsin 
who cast the votes which have been returned here voted not 
merely freely, not merely without corruption, but they voted 
in reliance upon what was the fact, that Mr. STEPHENSON was 
the legally selected candidate of his party. 

Mr. President, we have very broad powers. We have wide 
discretion, but it is not an arbitrary discretion. Our power to 
judge of the clection of our Members does not justify us in 
going according to whim or opinion upon questions of policy, 
nor indeed if there were a motion made to expel Mr. STEPHEN- 
son under the other clause of the Constitution would we be at 
liberty to act upon any such rule. 

We are told here that Mr. STEPHENSON by hiring' men to go out 
and work for him and by paying newspapers to publish fa- 
vorable articles has violated the fundamental principles of our 
Government. Well, Mr. President, I do not feel so sure of that. 
I think it is very bad practice for a man to hire people to go 
out and vaunt his virtues among the electorate, but I am not 
sure that it is so much worse than it is for a man to go out and 
vaunt his own virtues before the electorate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I seem to have been particularly unfor- 
tunate in phrasing—— 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I say I did not refer to what 
the Senator from Idaho has said? I referred to the arguments 
that have been made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRIS- 
Tow] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I think in fairness to the report of the com- 
mittee and the chairman of the committee that phrase should be 
stated perhaps with more than usual care, because there is just 
one principle referred to, and it is stated. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I realize that the majority care- 
fully guarded the statement. Gentlemen arguing on the floor 
of the Senate have not guarded their statements, and I have 
heard repeated over and over again here the proposition that 
Mr. STEPHENSON should be denied his seat in the Senate because 
he has violated the fundamental principles of our Government. 

I say I do not feel so sure that it is worse, that it is more 
injurious to the interest of the people of the country for a man 
to employ men to go and vaunt his virtues and merits than it 
is for a man to do it himself. We employ lawyers to present 
with all the arts of argument and of persuasion our claims 
before juries and courts. We employ agents to market our 
goods and laud them to the skies. I do not know that it does 
violate the fundamental principles of our Government for a 
man who has grown old in an honorable life in his community, 
whose voice can no longer be heard upon the hustings, who has 
not the physique or the acquired habit of the lawyer or the 
political speaker to enable him to go out and laud himself to 
the people of his State, to employ men to do it. 

I do not approve it, sir, but I confess that it is far more 
distasteful to me to see candidates going about and lauding 
themselves. But if he did, if this was a violation of the 
fundamental principles of our Government, if it were such a 
violation of fundamental principies that we could expel a man 
for it, are we to deprive the yoters of Wisconsin of their right 
te have a representative in the Senate who has been elected by 
the honest votes of the legislature of their State in accordance 
with the Constitution, because the man whom they have selected 
has violated fundamental principles of our Government? 

Mr. President, I take leave to hold the opinion that there are 
Senators in this Chamber who have violated the fundamental 
principles of our Government in their departure from the system 
of representative government, in their denial of our right to 
trust the people of our country to select wise and faithful rep- 
resentatives, in their denial that there are men in their com- 
munity of honor and probity who can be trusted to represent 
the people of the community. I think there are Senators here 
who have violated the fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment by their proposal to destroy the independence of the 
judiciary of our country, which alone avails to preserve the 
great fundamental barriers of the liberty of the citizen against 
the unrestrained power of a tyrannical government. But, sir, 
I do not conceive that, because I think these, my colleagues, 
are so misled as to violate these fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment, I am at liberty to say that the people of their States 
can not send them here to represent them. 

Mr. President, it is but a few months since I stood upon the 
floor of the Senate arguing against the retention of a sitting 
Senator in his seat because I believed that the evidence showed 
the votes of the members of the legislature who elected him to 
have been purchased. I warn the Senate now that the exercise 
of the right to do speedy and stern justice where there has been 
corruption does not give warrant to introduce as an additional 
qualification of the right to a seat in this body any requirement 
of conformity to our views as to what are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government. There could be no more fatal blow 
to the just administration of that law which we are charged 
with administering, to keep pure the membership of this great 
body, than the introduction of a principle which leaves us with 
no rule of justice to apply and makes every seat depend upon 
the opinion of the Members of the Senate as to the policy which 
men ought to advocate. 

We have lived for more than a century and we have inherited 
the jurisprudence of many centuries during which the elections 
and qualifications of members of legislative bodies have been 
determined by those bodies, but never, sir, in all the legislative 
history of England and America can you find a case in which 
the exercise of the power vested in a legislative body to deny a 
seat to a member has been carried to such an extreme of fan- 
tastical whimsicality as is proposed in the resolution to unseat 
Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, these are the most unpleasant 
matters with which we have to deal in the Senate, I am sure 
that everyone would be glad to be relieved from dealing with 
such matters if it were practicable.to do so. But the proposi- 
tion is here for determination, and each must bear his part as 
he sees it in the light of the facts and the record. 

I think, Mr. President, it is just to the committee to say a 
word in regard to the manner in which the committee dis- 
charged its duty and in regard to the report which it has 
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brought into the Senate. Certainly whatever difference of opin- 
ion there may be among us with reference to what the report 
shows or the hearings disclose, we must agree that the com- 
mittee did its work in an efficient and thoroughgoing fashion. 
We have before us perhaps as accurate and complete a gather- 
ing of the evidence as could be had, and we have it before us in 
such a way that every Member of the Senate may be, with as 
little labor as could be expected in so important a matter, ad- 
vised as to what the record contains. 

I desire also to say that, so far as the law is concerned, I 
do not think I differ in any respect from the views expressed 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. I hold a different view, how- 
ever, with reference to what the evidence or the facts disclose 
as to the effect which this large expenditure of money has had 
upon the general electorate, which, as a moral proposition, 
finally controlled the legislature which selected the Senator for 
this bedy. 

I am not able to look at this case in the narrow light in 
which it has been viewed by some. It has a wide significance 
and is an instructive commentary upon what is fast becoming 
a national vice. I think our national pride does not permit us 
tò believe that the things which have affected other people in- 
juriously must affect us in the same way if they are not con- 
trolled. No one ever admits, of course, that the vices which 
undermine the character of others will ever get such hold upon 
him that it will in any wise injure or affect his character. Na- 
tions are but aggregations of individuals in this respect. Weare 
not willing to admit that the corrupt influences which have had 
such a direful effect upon other nationalities will, if not resisted, 
have the same effect upon our Nation; and we are not willing to 
admit that the same course is being pursued by those influences 
preciseiy as were pursued in the history of other countries. 

I call attention to this, Mr. President, for the reason that 
as a society grows older and more schooled in the methods 
which may be pursued to accomplish illegitimate purposes, dif- 
ferent schemes and different policies and different plans will be 
adopted, and we can not content ourselves with a rule for the 
discovery of corruption and for the resisting of the influence of 
corruption which might have obtained and been efficient in this 
country a hundred years ago. We must meet this insidious, 
subtle influence in its different forms and in whatever manner 
it may arise in the different stages of society. Through a mul- 
titude of ways it will seek to accomplish its purpose, and it 
devolyes on us to be equally vigilant and equally versatile as to 
methods in resisting it. 

I have been interested in looking back over the history of 
Rome as it is outlined in the fascinating and instructive book 
known as Ferrero’s Rome. After Rome had won supreme power 
in the Mediterranean and had become the greatest political 
factor in the world, Ferrero calls attention to some things which 
led to Rome's destruction, and which, if they were cut ont and 
recopied into the current history of to-day, would not be dis- 
tinguished from the facts as they actually are. He says: 

It is true that corruption was not entirely open and shameless. 
From time to time Rome would still profess horror at the revelation 
of a scandal, such as the affair of the Prætor Hostillus Tubulus, who 
was convicted of having sold his verdict in a murder trial. But how 
was it possible to keep watch and ward over the subterranean chan- 
nels of intrigue and corruption? Who could call rich magnates to ac- 
count for insidious entertainments that broke down the last scruples 
of a needy and gluttonous nobility? Who could gauge the exact im- 


luence of money on dependents in an election or proclaim the oppor- 
tune and unacknowledged distribution of parties? 


I read another paragraph from Ferrero: 


The Roman electorate numbered at this time some 910,000 voters. 
$4 > © Skillful wirepullers had thus gradually been enabled to ele- 
vate dealing in votes to the level of a regular trade. They formed the 
. Gregs of the electorate into organized clubs or colleges and made sure 
of their men by a careful system of free dinners and petty largess. 
Then they sold their votes by contract to the several candidates with 
complicated precautions to insure the faithful execution of the promises. 

How was it possible to measure, to gauge, to circumscribe 
the insidious influence of money upon the electorate, and how 
was it possible to measure the effect of unacknowledged distri- 
butions of political parties? According to the argument of the 
distinguished Senator who has just taken his seat [Mr. Roor] 
that would seem to be the precise difficulty with which we here 
have to contend. And yet we are called upon to deal with it 
as we would be expected to deal with a frank and open foe. 
We know that a vast amount of money was put into the elec- 
tion, a fortune was distributed among the electorate, and be- 
cause we are unable to select out the individual voter and pnt 
our brand upon him as the purchased voter it is said that our 
inquiry there must end. 

But if we are to deal with the insidious influence of corrup- 
tion we must have not only a more practical but we must haye 


a more common-sense conception of the method in which we are 
to deal with it. If we find this influence set to work in a pro- 
digious manner upon the electorate, we must call upon the men 
who set the influence to work to show that it did not in fact 
have the effect of corrupting the electorate. I am not willing 
to subscribe to the rule that after we have clearly shown the 
plan and purpose to control an election by money that we must 
then individualize every voter whom it affected. 

If a candidate for the Senate sees fit to turn loose in a single 
election an amount of money which would have startled Catiline 
himself, I hold that from the time that that corrupting in- 
fluence is turned loose upon the electorate the duty devolves 
not upon this Senate, but upon the man who set the corrupting 
influence to work and who claims his seat in the Senate to 
show that it was used in a way not to influence the electing 
body. I think it is a sound principle of morals and a sound 
principle of law, if a wrong mingles with a right—and I am 
unable to separate the wrong from the right—then the wrong 
and the right constitute a wrong, and the man must be held 
responsible for it who put the wrong agency into operation. 
If the sitting Member in this body knowingly turned loose an 
influence designed to control the election—and no one will con- 
tend that this money was expended for any other purpose than 
that of controlling the election—if he put it into operation, 
from the hour that he did so the duty devolves upon him to 
show that the use made of it was a legitimate use. I think I 
will be able to satisfy this body, if time will permit, that that 
is the rule which ought to obtain and that it is the fair and 
safe rule. It has always been the rule until we reached that 
refined state of sophistry where we have been busy in devising 
plausible arguments to excuse those who use money for cor- 
rupting influences. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That was the rule distinctly stated by the 
committee at the very beginning of this trial, that it did not 
raise the presumption, but it put the party spending the money 
to proof of its legitimacy. If the Senator has not already seen 
that in the record, I can refer him to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am of the opinion that I saw 
that in the record, and I have no doubt that either consciously 
or subconsciously it has affected me in making up my con- 
clusion, because I have a very high regard for anything that 
this committee says upon any matter, and I do not disagree 
with it, but entirely agree with it. 

Before passing, Mr. President, from this particular feature 
of the general discussion, may I call attention to the language 
of Justice Miller, where this subject matter of the purity of 
elections was before the court? Mr. Justice Miller in the some- 
what noted case of Ex parte Yarbrough stated that the two 
great natural enemies of all republics are open violence and 
insidious corruption. He said: 

In a republican Government, like ours, where political wer is 
r in 5 of the entire body of the people, chosen at 
short interyals by popular elections, the temptation to control these 
elections by violence and by corruption is a constant source of danger. 

Such has been the history of all republics, and, though ours ios 
been compare free from both ast, no lover of 
his country can shut his eyes to the fear of future ger from both 
sources. „ »The free use of money in elections, arising from the 
vast growth of recent wealth in other quarters, presents equal cause 
for anxiety. 

And I might read further with equal benefit. 

How fast we are traveling, Mr. President, along this road 
may perhaps be best measured by the span of a distinguished 
career lately closed. Senator Frye was no demagogue; he 
shrank from the sensational; he had a very firm faith in the 
value and the permanency of our institutions; he did not take 
a very active part in the last years of his life in matters polit- 
ical, but he reflected deeply, as everyone knows, upon the 
political tendencies of our time. During his career here in the 
Senate he denounced in unmeasured terms the expenditure of 
$15,000 in a senatorial campaign. The amount itself was suf- 
ficient to arouse the fears and to call for the censure and con- 
demnation of this distinguished Senator, and yet he lived to 
see $100,000 expended in a single canvass and lived to hear 
men justify it as a probable, possible, legitimate expenditure. 

I do not know, in reflecting upon the rapidity of our move- 
ment in this direction, where we are going to draw the line, and 
how, as we shall finally establish the precedents, we are going 
to prove corruption at all. In the last session of this body some 
seven or eight men came before a Senate committee and ad- 
mitted to individual corruption in a legislature, shamefully 
confessed the taking of a bribe for the casting of their vote, 
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and Senators rejected the statements and testimony of those 
men because they were confessed bribe takers. So we estab- 
lished the precedent at the last session of this body that, though 
the members of the legislature come forward and .confess to 
the taking of the bribe, there must be sufficient testimony out- 
side in order to justify a denial of the seat; that there must be 
some honest testimony, as if there would be any honest wit- 
nesses present at the giving and the taking of a bribe. Now, 
we are about to say, in practical effect, that there shall be no 
limit as to the amount. 


With the eyewitnesses and the personal participants re- 
jected as unworthy of belief, with the amount unlimited, and 
with the doctrine just announced here upon the floor of the 
Senate by the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] that you 
must individualize and brand the individual voters who may 
haye been corrupted, how, under the precedents that we are 
fast establishing, shail we ever inhibit a man taking a seat in 
this body who has poured a fortune into the electorate of his 
State and in every way used money to control an election? 
What will be the final judgment and the ultimate precedent of 
the Senate of the United States under such rapid movement 
as we are making now in the direction of the expenditure of 
money used for the purpose of controlling elections? 

Mr. President, there is a different rule. It is a plain and 
simple one, and it has been announced in the decisions of our 
courts and by legislative bodies, including this one, time and 
time again. If we will get back to those old, original, settled, 
honest rules, some of which I shall discuss before I take my 
seat, and apply them, there will be no difficulty in ascertaining 
what man is legitimately entitled to his seat and who is not. 

There are two questions presented by this record. The first 
is, May we inquire into the use of money at a primary? Is the 
expenditure of money at a primary election a matter of concern 
to this body when it is inquiring into the legitimacy of the elec- 
tion which afterwards take place in the legislature? Secondly, 
after we have determined whether we may inquire into the ex- 
penditure of money at the primary, then we inquire, as a mat- 
ter of fact, what was the amount~of money used, how was it 
expended, and what was the effect of its expenditure upon the 
primary? These are the two main propositions presented by 
the record. 

I might say, Mr. President, that I could agree in a very large 
measure with the argument of the Senator from New York on 
several points so far as the law is concerned; I only disagree 
with him when he comes to apply the admitted legal proposi- 
tions which he makes to the facts in this case. When he admits, 
as I understand him to admit, that the corruption of the pri- 
mary may be so extensive as to affect the legislative vote, it 
seems to me he must suffer the charge of inconsistency when 
he afterwards lays stress upon the necessity of singling out 
the particular vote corrupted. Á 

It is important to remember that a primary election, while 
not provided for by the Constitution of the United States, 
still is not affirmatively prohibited by the Constitution. It is 
not in itself immoral, but is a perfectly proper way by which 
the people may exert a moral influence upon the legislature. 
The Constitution provides that the legislature may elect and 
must elect, but the means by which the legislature, through 
moral suasion or otherwise, may be brought to elect one person 
rather than another is left open, and the primary is one of the 
methods by which that result may be brought about. 

It is admitted, of course, as stated by the Senator from New 
York, that our power extends no further than to judge of the 
election. That will be conceded as a basis of any argument 
that we may make, but I maintain that in judging of the elec- 
tion we may inquire, first, into everything which operated upon 
or served to bring about the result which was obtained when the 
ballot was finally cast, and, second, that our authority is not 
confined to an inquiry concerning the actual facts at the time 
of the casting of the vote, but that we may go back and locate 
every substantial means by which the final result was obtained 
or controlled. Whatever operated upon or exerted an infiuence 
upon the yote so as to bring about the particular result is a 
subject of legitimate inquiry under our power of judging of 
elections. The means by which this influence was exerted may 
not be a means known to or recognized by the law—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TowNsenn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment; when I finish the sentence— 
in fact, it is more likely, if it is a corrupt influence or means, 
to be outside of the law, but it is sufficient if it operated in a 
substantial way to bring about the formal acts required by the 
law. I now yield to my colleague. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. One of the members of the legislature testi- 
fied that he was friendly to Senator STEPHENSON; that his 
friendship was of long standing, and that he had worked for 
him for 25 years. There was the relation of employer and ems 
ployee. Would that disqualify that employee, being elected to 
the legislature, from voting for Senator STEPHENSON? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so, Mr. President; but I have 
no doubt from this record that if Mr. STEPHENSON had not re- 
ceived the nomination at the hands of the primary that good 
friend of his would have to have been content to vote for some- 
body else: 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not intend to inter- 
rupt often, perhaps not all again, but if the Senator will analyze 
the vote that was cast on the 26th day of January in the sepa- 
rate houses he will find that he may eliminate every man who 
claims, or whom it is claimed was influenced by the action of 
the primary, and Senator STEPHENSON still had a majority. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my judgment from this record 
is that if Mr. STEPHENSON had not received a majority at the 
primary he would not have been a candidate before the legisla- 
ture at all, and he would not have received a single vote from 
the Legislature of Wisconsin. He would not have been there 
at the running. The man who received the highest vote would 
himself undoubtedly have received the vote of that legislature. 
It is not a question of whether one individual or two indi- 
viduals might have been in favor of the election of Mr. STE- 
PHENSON, but it is a question of what influence operated upon 
the legislature as a whole to make him the sole candidate of his 
party before that legislature and thus control the entire legis- 
lature. 

I believe it to be a sound proposition, therefore, that if a 
primary is so treated and so regarded by the voters and the 
candidates, that it exerts a substantial controlling influence 
upon the legislative body, then any candidate who has cor- 
rupted the primary or secured its controlling influence through 
the use of money must suffer his seat to be declared vacant. 

These things are clearly proven, in my judgment, by this 
record: 

First, that there was a primary provided for by the State 
law and recognized by the candidates for the Senate as one 
of the substantial influences by which the legislature could be 
controlled and induced to vote for the man who received the 
highest vote at the primary. 

Second. That both the voters and the candidates considered 
the primary as morally binding upon the legislature. 

Third. That as an actual fact the legislature, not because of 
legal obligation, but as a moral obligation, treated the primary 
as binding, and felt constrained to act in accordance with the 
result of the primary. 

Fourth. That the evidence that the sitting member regarded 
it as binding and conclusive is found in the fact that he put 
$107,000 into the primary in order to have the binding force and 
the controlling effect of that primary upon his legislature. 

Fifth. It is perfectly clear from the record that without the 
primary vote which had been secured by the use of money, as 
we contend, upon the part of Senator STEPHENSON, Senator 
STEPHENSON would not have been elected and would not have 
been a candidate before the legislature. 

Sixth. It can not be said that an influence so conclusive in 
bringing about the result in the legislature could be corrupted 
without the corguption affecting the body upon which it oper- 
ated and which formally cast the vote which secured the 
election. 

Seventh. Is it not a clear and conclusive proposition that if 
the instrument or means by which an election is brought about 
or controlled or substantially influenced be corrupted the elec- 
tion itself can not be clean? ; 

If the influence which finally controlled the legislature, 
whether legitimately under the proyisions of law or simply as a 
moral and supposedly binding obligation, is secured through the 
means of corruption, can it be contended that the election itself 
can be clean? I do not care, so far as my view of the law is 
concerned, whether those men who voted in the legislature were 
familiar with all the facts by means of which that public opin- 
ion had been formed and crystallized or not; I do not care 
whether they were a part of the scheme by which to control the 
popular opinion, because I stand upon the proposition laid down 
by Members of this body many years ago, that if A, B, and C 
agree to vote as D votes, and the candidate for the Senate buys 
D, he has corrupted all of them. If I in good faith believe that 
the people whom I represent in the State legislature have di- 
rected through their expression of preference that I shall vote 
for a certain candidate for the Senate; if, acting in the best of 
faith, I obey that public opinion freely and innocent of any 
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wrongdoing; and if it turns out, nevertheless, that that publie 
opinion has been controlled and secured—misleading me and de- 
ceiving me—by the use of money, I do not believe that it is a 
scund principle of law or of morals that my vote can serve the 
man who thus corrupted it and who has misled and deceived 
me as a member of the legislature. I do not see how it can be 
contended, even in an A, B, C school of morals, that if I go 
forth and corrupt an infiuence which finally affects an innocent 
man, I can then claim the benefit of the corrupting act of which 
I have been guilty. Such doctrine is not applied in any court of 
law and has never been applied in any body that has ever had 
it up for consideration. 

Take, for instance, as an illustration, a caucus. Suppose 
there are three or four candidates in Wisconsin for the Senator- 
ship, they having no primary. Suppose they say among them- 
selves, “We will agree to call a Republican caucus, and the 
result of the caucus shall be binding upon us; we will accept 
its result.” The caucus is unknown to the law; it is unknown 
to the Constitution; and in the condition in which it got to be 
it was unknown to morals. Will anyone contend that if a can- 
didate for the Senate had corrupted a portion of that caucus 
sufficient to control it, and as a result of that he had been 
elected, every vote cast was not invalid as against his right to 
a seat? It is not necessary to limit it to the particular vote 
which was corrupted or purchased, but they have so combined 
and constructed the machinery of election as to make it con- 
trolling over a body, a large portion of which may be honest. 

A primary is nothing more or less, so far as the record in 
this. case is concerned, than a popular caucus. It has been 
popularized for the purpose of getting the opinion of the people 
generally as to who should be their candidate for Senator. Will 
not the same influence, operating upon the primary that oper- 
ated upon the caucus which invalidated its action, be accredited 
the same effect when you come to cast the final vote in the 
legislature, knowing as we do from this record that the legis- 
lature voted in obedience to the popular election? If, therefore, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, through the use and influence of 
money, secured a vote which he otherwise would not have se- 
cured, is it not perfectly clear that everything which resulted 
from the dictates of that corrupt influence must fall? 

The Senator from New York IMr. Roor] says that he objects 
to holding the Senator responsible for what A and B may 
get together and do, and contends that their action can not in 
any wise affect the action of C. Those are not the facts in this 
case at all. The facts disclosed by this record are these—that 
the sitting Member authorized his financial agent to secure the 
popular vote; was himself the author and the active party; 
made it possible to do that which was done; and, by reason of 
securing the popular vote, himself controlled innocent members 
of the legislature. He is not, therefore, in a position to con- 
tend that his acts are the acts of an innocent party or that he 
is being made responsible for the acts of guilty parties, of which 
he had no guilty knowledge. 

I wish to call attention very briefly to one or two statements, 
or perhaps more, in the brief filed by the very able counsel for 
the sitting Member, as the position of the claimant of the seat 
is there stated as clearly as it has been stated at all. This 
brief, page 11, says: 

(A) The primary clection for the nomination for United States Sen- 
ator has no legal or constitutional connection with the election of United 
States Senator, and the Senate has no legal right to investigate such 
date election. Nothing done therein can affect the election of a 

Now, as a proposition of law, of course that is true. As a 
fact it is not in accordance with the record here. It is most 
clearly shown that as a fact the primary did “affect the elec- 
tion of a Senator.” It controlled the election. If he had not 
won in the primary he would have had practically no chance to 
win in the legislature. As a fact I say the primary did control 
the legislature. The candidates for the Senate considered that 
it should do so and were bound or were considered to be bound 
by it. 

Again, it is said: 

In the primary election a candidate for Senator is nominated by the 
people at an election by the people. A nomination by the people at a 


primary is not binding upon the legislature. At the most it is only 
advisory, a mere recommendation. 


So is a caucus, 


If, however, by a nomination in a primary the 
election by the legislature to the person select 
mary, then by an act of the State legislature they 


ple can confine the 
by them at the pri- 

ave to that extent 
amended the Constitution as they would to that extent control the 
ties ane emasculate the right of the legislature to select its candi- 
ate at will 


As a simple proposition of law that is undoubtedly well and 
correctly stated, but what has it to do with the fact that as a 


fact in the record the legislature obeyed the popular vote and 
accepted as it were this popular vote as a petition to the legis- 
lature to select a certain candidate? They could have rejected 
the action of this primary. They could have refused to be 
bound by it. But everyone understood that they were to be 
bound by it, and as an actual fact they consented to be bound 
by it. 

The only question now properly before the Senate— 

Says the distinguished attorney— 


The only question now roperly before the Senate is, Was Senator 
STEPHENSON legally elected?“ not Was he legally nominated?” 

But he was not legally elected under the facts disclosed in 
the record unless he was legally nominated. If the primary was 
illegal by being corrupted, then it operated corruptly upou the 
body which felt constrained to follow the popular vote. 

I want to digress for just a few moments from a discussion 
of the legal proposition to a discussion of the primary which 
has been criticized here. I do not know that it has any par- 
ticular pertinency to the discussion, and I certainly should not 
detain the Senate in discussing the subject if it had not been 
so thoroughly discussed by those who seem to be opposed to the 
system. Our friends who are opposed to the primary have 
taken this opportunity to assail the primary system. With that 
excess of pleasure characteristic of a belated joy they point out 
how it fails to do, what no one ever contended it would do, 
make all candidates decent and all men honest, You had just 
as well declaim against the whole moral law of Sinai and the 
statutes which define and punish crime, because after 3,000 
years, notwithstanding these statutes, men still commit crimes. 
Our friends exclaim in unrestrained derision that notwithstand- 
ing your primary law corruption still lives—omitting to state 
the most important fact that though it still lives it stands ex- 
posed. Under the old system river franchises, agricultural col- 
leges, Federal patronage, the people's interests in good legisla- 
tion were exchanged and bartered and traded for Senatorships, 
and it was not so bad because it was done in the dark and 
seldom capable of proof. The old system was based upon the 
Machiavellian philosophy that that which is not known does not 
in fact exist. The new system is based upon the proposition 
that that which exists is bound to be known. When a vice 
must stand exposed its end is near, for be it said to the honor 
and glory of Christian America, our people will not long brook 
the exposed iniquities of injustice and wrong. If the crueities 
of slavery could have been concealed it would, have lasted a 
thonsand years; its iniquities exposed it had to die. Cor- 
ruption can not live under the primary system if men have the 
courage, as they will have, to punish those who stand exposed. A 
primary system accompanied with a corrupt-practice act will 
make it impossible to control our elections by the use of money. 
There is no way for corruption to escape exposure, and I repeat, 
exposure it can not endure. Senator STEPHENSON could have 
put a million into a caucus and brought his purchased parch- 
ment of election here and the chances would have been one in 
ten thousand that it would have ever been known—and unknown 
we would in our ignorance have regarded the hideous cancer 
eating away at the vitals of the Nation as health. But he put 
in a hundred thousand dollars, and even without an efficicat 
corrupt-practice act and with an attempt to destroy original 
memoranda the exposure is nevertheless complete, and the only 
thing now left to be determined is the judgment and the 
courage of the Senate. 

The most remarkable plea against the primary is that it com- 
pels men to spend money—that it takes these hard-headed, 
shrewd, long-experienced business men and compels them, like 
Dick Turpin on the London Road, to stand and deliver. What 
a pathetic scene; how it moves the very bowels of pity to see 
this law operating upon these men of wealth, driving them 
against their wishes into all the ecstasies and excesses of reck- 
less spendthrifts. I shall not embarrass him by exposing by 
name his virtues here, but I know of one Senator who holds a 
seat here who made a campaign at a primary for Senator in a 
large State against a man many times a millionaire, and he 
spent less than a thousand dollars and was nominated. And I 
need not stop with this Senator. I could multiply instances. If 
a man represents money in the race it will cost money to run. 
If he has nothing to give the people but money, then money he 
must give them. But if he represents some question of great 
moment, if he has something to say to the people upon a sub- 
ject worthy of their attention, if he deals in ideas and issues 
instead of patronage and checks, he will win over al! the 
money you can put into the fight. One of the very things for 
which I hold Senator STEPHENSON responsible in this campaign 
is that he entered the race with his bank account for his plat- 
form. He says himself that after he turned his financial agents 
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loose without limit as to the amount or as to the use he seldom 
went near headquarters and met the people in no public gather- 
ing, discussed with them no matter of great concern. His oppo- 
nents made the mistake of permitting him to name the weapons 
or fix the rules of the game and he defeated them. My friend 
who made the race in another State fixed the rules of the game 
himself. He demanded an issue, made it, and won. Is there 
any wonder that there is always at work with the stubborn, 
fatal persistence of the glacier the determination to go back to 
the old system? But lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
we are not going back. 

They tell us that the primary has destroyed the party—that 
there was some virtue, some singular virtue, “the close con- 
triver of all harms” in this old caucus system which held a 
great political party together. Nothing has been taken away 
under the primary system really except the power of the caucus. 
What was there wrapped up in this irresponsible foree in 
politics which held in its keeping the life of our great political 
parties? 

My friends, if it were true that our political parties had 
reached the point where, like other institutions in this country, 
they could not stand the sunlight of publicity, they would 
shortly die and the country would rejoice at their going. If it 
were true that policies and principles had ceased to hold the 
party together, if its members were no longer united because of 
their common faith in some great question of economics or gov- 
ernment, of humanity or justice, the usefulness of party would 
be at an end and it ought not to be saved even if a caucus sys- 
tem of spoils and barter, of trade and dicker, could save it. 
For I assert that a more vicious, treacherous, subtle, venal in- 
fluence never operated to the detriment of the people than the 
old caucus system in our polities. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. For information I inquire whether or not 
the Senator has knowledge of any instance in which a majority 
of the yoters expressed themselves at the primaries—and I make 
no exceptions. If my assumption is correct that it is only a 
minority that expresses itself at the primaries, then the propo- 
sition seems to be that of minority rule. I am not in favor of 
it. I do not know how the Senator would feel upon that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BORAH. I would rather have majority rule than minor- 
ity rule, but if I have to have a minority rule I would like to 
get it as large as possible. I would rather have 190,000 voters in 
Wisconsin express themselves than to have 15 men in the back 
room of a dive controlling the whole situation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am thoroughly in sympathy with that. I 
never did believe in back-room caucuses. The Senator himself 
knows that as well as I do. 7 

Mr. BORAH. I am not going to discuss with the Senator 
what he believes and what I believe, except as it is called out 
by questions. But while it is claimed that the primary calls 
out only a minority vote, it always calls out thousands more 
than a caucus to express themselves. The beauty to some of 
the old system was that when a man dealt with a caucus the 
people did not know anything about it, and he could trade and 
deal and barter in any way he desired, while if he deals with 
the popular vote or if he expends his money in a popular cam- 
paign he must eventually be exposed, as this campaign shows. 

Mr. HETBURN. I have never been partial to caucuses, and 
I should be glad to eliminate them from our political system. 


Mr. BORAH. I am glad the Senator discloses that much 
progress. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I am not coming. I have always been 


ere. 

Mr. BORAH. I am sure if my colleague was ever there he is 
there still. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The right of to-day is the right of all times. 
The right does not change with every season. 

Mr. BORAH. That is true, but I would rather have my face 
to the dawn than always to the sunset. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is a very pretty sentiment, but a man 
who neyer looked at a sunset has missed a whole lot, in my 
judgment. f 

Mr. BORAH. I have seen the sun set more often than I have 
seen it rise. But it must be understood that my remarks in 
regard to the caucus were not personal. They were general. I 
know that my colleague would not have anything to do with so 
corrupting an influence in politics as an ordinary caucus. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Oh, yes; I would. 

Mr. BORAH. I was really inclined to believe if I stated the 
opposite of it my colleague would take the opposite side, 


Mr. HEYBURN. It does not follow at all, because I do not 
believe in the kind of a caucus referred to by my colleague as 
being held in the back room of a saloon—was it?—that I am 
not in favor of Members getting together for consultation. I 
have heard of all sorts of vile things being done in a caucus, 
and I have known other instances where far different results 
came from them. 

Mr. BORAH. So rare that history has seldom recorded it. 
But I presume that personal views in this body are of little 
worth on either side, so far as experiences are concerned. 

But, Mr. President, I deny that the primaries have disorgan- 
ized our parties. Did the primary system destroy the Federal- 
ist Party? It went to pieces even while the superlative genius 
of a Hamilton wrought in its behalf. No; the old Federalist 
Party became drunk with power, drifted away from the masses, 
and in the excesses of its inebriation forgot that this is a gov- 
ernment of the many and not of the few, even though those few 
be endowed, as were the leaders of the Federalist Party, with 
unusual and superior powers. Did the primaries destroy the 
old Whig Party, led so long by Clay and Webster? No; the 
Whig Party lost its courage. It dared not announce a policy 
concerning the crime of slavery. It was without a plan. It 
was drifting upon the political sea. The countless millions in 
this country, plain people, were in advance of their leaders. 
The old Whig Party, rotting at the top, fell to pieces because 
it could not crystallize into a platform or into policies the rest- 
less moral forces of an aroused and determined people. Parties 
come and go, live and die. They come with a message, and 
they go when they cease to have a message. They live so long 
as they offer to the voters a concrete and constructive plan 
with which to deal with human interests and human welfare. 
They die when, abandoning all principle and all policies, they 
fall into a contest over position and power and engage alone 
in the personal rows of ainbitious leaders. 

Mr. HETBURN. May I ask the Senator if he meant that 
possibly, in his judgment, the Republican Party has ceased to 
have a function to perform? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. The Republican Party is in favor of 
a primary. It is proceeding to do business in the right way 
and has a great future, I hope. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Where is that Republican Party to be 
found that is in favor of a primary? 

Mr. BORAH. Part of it is now in evidence. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 


Mr. BORAH. I do. 
Mr. KERN. I wish to suggest that it is to be found to-day in 
Indianapolis. [Laughter.] 


Mr. HEYBURN. I did not know the Republican Party was 
in Indianapolis to-day. I had not read the afternoon papers. 

Mr. KERN. There are two of them. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The remains, I suppose, is all there will be left 
in the morning. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Do I understand the Senator from Idaho 
to speak of the want of union and harmony in the two old 
parties? I was under the impression that there was only one 
divided party now, and it is divided into as many parts as Gaul 
had at the time of Cesar’s invasion. s 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is not referring to his own party, 
I presume as 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I refer to the three fragments of the old 
Republican Party. 

Mr. BORAH., I presume the Senator from New York would 
not be willing to confine the different parts in his party to the 
number three. I know of four, and they are all pretty good 
parts. I hope they will stay just as far apart as they are now. 

I think the disorganized and wrangling condition of both the 
old parties is not difficult of diagnosis. It needs neither seer 
nor prophet to see the cause of the trouble or foretell the re- 
sults if things are not changed. The greatest problem since 
1860, if not since 1787, is the problem of restoring competition 
to the American market place. If competition is not to be re- 
stored then of devising some practical scheme of regulation and 
eontrol which will lift from the backs of men the burden placed 
there through extortion and fraud. You can postpone and com- 
promise, you can side-step and trim, but this question is here, 
and it will have to be settled and settled right. The people 
understand perfectly that this question is here and they see nor 
hear of no intelligent plan to solve it. The sons of the sturdy 
men who sat restless about the American hearthstone in the 
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fifties waiting for that strange voice laden with sympathy 
but firm in tone, the voice from the prairies of Illinois—not from 
the cities or colleges, but from the open field where men mingle 
their thought with their labor—are now waiting for some one 
who will submit a plan and announce a faith. If you want men 
to take part in politics give them something to fight for, some 
intelligent, concrete proposition which they can get hold of and 
in which they can believe. You can buy a few of the people 
at any time, but you can not buy all the people any of the time. 
If you want them to march as they marched of old then give 
them the clear and distinct issues as of old. What are we 
doing with these questions? Both parties are drifting. Let me 
tell you that the political party which gives to the people the 
clear and definite policy in its platform in the next campaign 
upon the proper regulation and control of these forces which 
now control prices and puts upon the platform a man whose 
character is a guaranty that the pledge made will be kept will 
win—it is immaterial under what name or under what banner 
the announcement is made—it will win. 

I hope to see and I believe I will see the party of which I am 
a member take advanced grounds on this question. 

But we are told, let us revise the tariff—that is the way to 
get relief. Let us assume for the sake of the argument that our 
protective tariff policy is wrong; let us assume for the sake of 
the argument that a tariff for revenue is indeed the proper tariff. 
Or let us go the limit and assume that this miserable mongrel 
and contemptible subterfuge, protection for the manufacturer 
and free trade for the producer—free raw material—protection 
for the East and an open market for the West—let us take this 
modern theory, which turns Mason and Dixon line north and 
south instead of east and west, let us assume that even that is 
respectable. What relief are the people going to get if the 
American market place is in the absolute control of a power 
which fixes prices? 

They said to us western people during the Payne-Aldrich bill 
discussion, If you will put hides upon the free list we will give 
you cheaper shoes. We were then realizing $2,000,000 per an- 
num on hides in the way of revenue. We put hides on the free 
list. Shoes went up, hides went down, and we lost the $2,000,000 
revenue, which the people must make up in some other way. 

Not a single article on which the tariff was reduced fell in 
price. Not a single article placed on the free list fell in price. 
If you take off all the duty and it dees not lower the price, will 
some tariff expert tell me how much duty you will have to take 
off in order to lower the price? The combinations took up 
every cent of the millions of reveuue which we lost. The first 
and prime duty is to clear the market place of these combina- 
tions and take away this power to extort prices, and until we 
do so we will but trifle with the rights of the people. 

Mr. President, we have noticed in this country for years that 
the yoters do not go to the polls either upon election day or at 
the primaries. It is an extraordinary condition of affairs when 
the great State represented by the distinguished Senators from 
New York leave 100,000 of the best citizens at home the day we 
elect a ruler for this great Nation. There must be some reason 
for it aside from the fact that Idaho or a few States have a 
primary. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that the people do not feel that 
the issue is so presented that by taking part they can accom- 
plish anything; they feel that it is a sham battle as to both 
parties. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question, he having made the remark in regard to Idaho having 
a primary? Does not the Senator know that Idaho has a pri- 
mary for the same reason that sometimes you let a child touch 
a hot stove, in order to convince it that it is hot? Does he not 
know that the men who gave Idaho its present ridiculous pri- 
mary law. did it in order to satisfy by experience the clamor of 
a lot of men who did not belong to the Republican Party and 
were willing to do anything that would create discord in it? 
Idaho will not have a direct primary after the passage of the 
campaign in which the Senator will be interested. No one pro- 
poses to disturb it during that campaign, but that will be the 
last of it. We will then see no direct primary. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know of a higher compliment one Sen- 
ator could pay to another than that which my distinguished col- 
league has paid to me. I said once before on the floor of the 
Senate I would not have been here if we had not had in effect a 
primary, and I would not expect to return if we, did not have 
it. I am, as I must be permitted to say, since the matter has 
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been made so personal, distinctly proud of the fact that in 
order to return I must rely on a popular vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does not the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 


Mr. BACON. I should like to divert for a moment the atten- 
tion of the honorable Senator from his direct line of argument 
to a word which fell from him which did not entirely comport 
with what I understand to be generally his views, and I want 
to know whether it was accidental or premeditated. I should 
like to ask the honorable Senator what officer of this Goyern- 
ment he considers to be the ruler of the country. The Senator 
said that 100,000 men in New York had abstained from going to 
the polls when a ruler of this country was to be elected. I want 
to know what officer that is. Wherever there is a ruler there 
must be subjects of that ruler. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the Senator knows that I used the 
word ruler in a different sense from that in which he now is 
using it. Yet I am not sure but what as time goes on we may 
take on a little more of what constitutes a ruler. I shall regret 
it, but that is one of the things which may come. 

Mr. BACON. I quite recognize that, and it was that appre- 
hension which made me a little jealous of the expression of the 
Senator, knowing his views generally, as I think I do, that he 
should use such an expression in connection with any officer 
connected with the American Government. I do not think that 
we have any ruler, and I do not think that the term ought to 
be applied to an officer of this Government, even unguardedly. 
For that reason I took the liberty of interrupting the honorable 
Senator to make the inquiry of him whether he really thinks 
there is any officer of the American Government who should be 
called a ruler. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, perhaps I was led on by what is 
known in these days as the subconscious influence upon con- 
sciousness. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BACON. Iaccept the Senator’s explanation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. But I was reading some time ago a remark- 
able statement by the great English commoner, John Bright. 
He used that term in connection with our President, and pos- 
sibly it was that subconscious influence. While I am upon that 
subject, if the Senator will permit me, I desire to quote a single 
line or two from the great English commoner in order to escape 
if possible from the dilemma in which the Senator from Georgia 
seems to have placed me. John Bright, in referring at one time 
to our presidential election, said: 

8 Gee yee car nie 8 the vote created by the people a 

I think the world offers no finer spectacle than this; it offers no 
higher dignity; and there is no pae Object or ambition on the po- 
litical stage on which man could permitted to move. You may point, 
if you will, to hereditary rulers, to crowns coming down through suc- 
cessive generations in the same family, to thrones based on prescription 
or upon conquest, to scepters wielded over veteran legions or subject 
realms; but to my mind there is nothing so worthy of reverence and 
obedience, nothing more sacred than the authority of the freely chosen 
by the majority of a great and free people; and. if there be on earth 
and among men any right divine to govern, surely it rests with a ruler 
so chosen and so appointed. 

It was in that sense I used the word “ ruler.” 

Mr. BACON. I suppose, Mr. President, that the honorable 
Senator means that as the people of this country are the rulers, 
and that the man who as the Executive represents the one hun- 
dred million who thus rule themselves, occupies a very high and 
honorable position, than which there is no higher; and in that 
sense I will be glad to accept it, but not in any sense which will 
attach to the office the power to rule as it has always been 
understood in times of kings and autocrats. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will simply say to the Senator 
that the discussion may close without any doubt, I hope, that 
I do not believe in a “beneficent despot.” 

Mr. BACON. I was a little afraid the Senator was rather 
using the language in the apprehension of what might be in the 
near future. 

Mr. BORAH. I think in all probability that is liable to hap- 
pen, so far as the nomination of the gentleman is concerned to 
whom the Senator from Georgia is now referring. I hope it 
will at least. 

Mr. BACON. I sincerely hope the Senator will be disap- 
pointed in that regard. 

Mr. HEYBURN. May I ask the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 


Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. I must be permitted to 


say before we pass from this subject that every time one of 
my good Democratic friends refers to a certain party in this 
country as a candidate for President he assumes that, if nomi- 
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nated, he is going to be elected in spite of anything that may 
be done to prevent it. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I 
want to say that I had not mentioned parties before. 

Mr. BORAH. That is another case of subconsciousness, 
(Laughter. } 

Mr. BACON. While I in a measure criticized the use of the 
word “ruler” by the Senator I very highly appreciate the very 
great compliment he paid immediately theretofore to the Demo- 
cratie Party when he said that a party only came when it had 
a message to deliyer, something to accomplish, and when the 
time passed when it had no message to deliver the party disap- 
peared. That was certainly a very high encomium on the 
Democratic Party which, among all other political mutations, 
has survived more than a hundred years in spite of long-con- 
tinued defeat. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is a distinguished member of a 
great party, but it has not delivered a message within 50 years. 
{Laughter.] I hasten to admit it has earnestly endeavored 
to do so. 

Mr. BACON. I want to say to the honorable Senator and 
to the Senate that it has continued to deliver a message, and 
that it has for a hundred years and more been faithful to that 
message. Although it has had, except for a brief period, no 
patronage to give out during 50 years in order to keep its ad- 
herents faithful to its organization, it has continued to deliver 
a message, and in spite of defeat it is delivering a message 
to-day, the great message of the right of every man in this 
country to equal opportunities, and that there shall be special 
privileges to none. And that message the Democratic Party 
will continue to deliver, however long the Senator from Idaho 
may close his ears to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr: President, in respect to the message just 
now delivered by so prominent a member of the Democratic 
Party, I agree with it most heartily. The trouble is that it 
seems the majority of the American people do not hear the 
message when it is thus delivered. 

Mr. BACON. That is their mistake, which they are begin- 
ning to realize. y 

Mr. BORAH. I am hot going to deny that just now. I 
want my friend to enjoy for a season the pleasure. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There are two things that an inadvertence 
caused me to lose. First, I did not catch the name of the 
gentleman referred to by my colleague, and probably the same 
gentleman was referred to by the Senator from Georgia in 
speaking of the future. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, we are unable to hear on this 
side. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not catch the name. My attention 
was distracted. Would the Senator mind repeating or stating 
the name? 

Mr. BORAH. I did not state the name. I did not want to 
cause a demonstration here by mentioning a name which was 
liable to excite such risibility in the galleries, and so forth. 
But I had reference, of course, to Col. Roosevelt. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I supposed so. Now, if the Senator agrees 
with the Senator from Georgia that a great message has come 
to the people, would he object to having that message read as a 
part of his remarks or made an appendix to his printed speech 
that may possibly be sent out? 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing that any message the 
Senator from Georgia delivers shall go into my speech. It 
would grace it and strengthen it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I assume there is some visible message that 
has been sent by somebody somewhere. . 

Mr. BACON. We are rather unfortunate on this side of the 
Chamber. The Senator had his back turned to us and we could 
not hear him; but we suppose he was talking to his colleague 
something about Col. Roosevelt. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I was not. I was only making an 
inquiry. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to go back by way of 
diversion to the subject matter under discussion. There has 
been so much said in the Senate Chamber and elsewhere about 
the disorganized condition of both our parties, that I was going 
to make a suggestion with reference to it which I prefer to 
conclude rather than to let it go unsaid. 

Of course, the contention is made by those who are opposed 
to the primaries and such means of securing popular judg- 
ment that the condition of parties at this time is the result of 
these laws, but as I view it, the conditions politically are not 


a result of primary laws or of any matters which might be 
considered as kindred to them. The condition results from the 
fact, in my judgment, that we have not ourselves, either in one 
or the other party, agreed upon a policy with reference to those 
things about which the American people are constantly thinking. 

Now, Mr. President, just a few words on another feature of 
this question, and then, having been detained and haying de- 
tained, I will close without discussing in detail some court 
decisions which I had intended to discuss. 

Mr. President, the facts in this case have been so thoroughly 
discussed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Baistow] and by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and other Senators that 
I am not going to take long in the discussion of them. But I 
want to say a few words in the way of application of the facts 
to the legal principles which I stated in the beginning of my 
remarks. 

In the first place the Senator elect put $107,000 into this cam- 
paign. That money went into the campaign inside of about 60 
days. One hundred and seven thousand dollars naturally ex- 
cites inquiry or arrests our attention, and we begin to ask at 
once, What use was made of such a large sum of money?” 
I do not say that the putting of $107,000 into the campaign 
would of itself raise such a presumption that you would be 
warranted in drawing a conclusive judgment against the Sena- 
tor. I do not wish to take that position. But it must be con- 
ceded that if that amount is brought to the attention of anyone 
he naturally and at once inquires what use could have been made 
of it. The amount is such that you at once conclude that it 
could not have been legitimately used in that time. Secondly, 
what was the purpose of putting so large an amount in the cam- 
paign? What did the one who put it in the campaign under- 
stand the probable effect of it would be? Why was it expended, 
and what did they understand would be the result of the ex- 
penditure? 

It was not a campaign of public discussion such as the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Roor] intimated was going on and the 
expenses of which had to be paid. It is not unfair to say, be- 
cause the record bears it out, that the Senator entered the cam- 
paign with a determination to win it through the influence of 
money. He says himself that after he turned his financial 
agents loose without any limit upon the amount or any direction 
as to the use he gave little attention to the election. He went 
about his business, expecting and believing that his money and 
his agents would control the primary. He placed this large 
amount of money dt their disposal with the understanding that 
his agents should control that election. That was just as much 
an understanding upon the part of the man who put the money 
into the coffers of those who were doing the work as if it were 
written in this record, “I instruct you to go out and get this pri- 
mary.” Furthermore, there was no limit upon the amount 
which was to be used. It was not a question of money; it was 
a question of getting a result by means of the use of money. 

I maintain that that of itself placed the Senator in a position 
where from that time he must disclose to the satisfaction of 
this record and of the Senate that the money was used in a 
legitimate way. 

Now, what is the result? In the first place, one of the things 
which was put forward in the record as a defense upon the part 
of the Senator—and in the very beginning of the hearing—wwas, 
“T gave them $107,000, but I do not know what went with it 
nor what they did with it.” I undertake to say that, as a 
matter of morals and bearing directly upon this matter, he is 
not permitted to say to this body, “I do not know how this 
money was expended.” ‘There must be an accounting for it. I 
said a while ago that there were some settled rules in regard to 
these matters, which, if we would apply, would be controlling 
and enable us to arrive at a just and righteous conclusion. 
Where this large amount of money is put into the campaign I 
maintain it devolves upon the Senator to show that it was used 
in a legitimate manner. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me to call atten- 
tion to the rule which was established by the committee, and see 
whether or not it meets with his approval? I read from page 
281. Mr. Littlefield, who was representing Senator STEPHENSON, 
challenged a statement made by the chairman in. regard to the 
presumption, and said: 
te Then the presumption of innocent expenditure does not follow the 

“The CHAIRMAN. The presumption of innocence does not enter into 
the question at all. The expenditure being challenged as to its legality, 
there is no presumption that money 28 ta in connection with an in- 

0 


dividual campai y a candidate for ce is rightfully expended after 
it is challenged in an official way. A 
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The line was drawn there. Community talk that the money 
had been wrongfully expended does not put the party to proof, 
but we were confronted with the challenge that came here 
under the seal of the State of Wisconsin and the signature of 
its governor, and that was the rule laid down and the rule 
followed by the committee in this case. 

Mr. BORAH.. But the large amount put into the campaign 
did not stand alone. In the first place, as I have already called 
attention to the fact, he does not seek to control the use of it. 
In the second place, the sitting Member can not account for the 
use of it. The agents can not say to us what they did with it. 
They are not in a position to explain how it was used. It is not 
alone that he refuses to be responsible for its use, but his agents 
themselves are unable to account to the committee. as to the 
manner in which the money was used. 

Thirdiy, the memoranda showing the manner in which this 
money was used were destroyed. The evidence, which should 
have been kept with vigilance and with care, is not only per- 
mitted to be lost, but the testimony, in my judgment, shows that 
it was willfully destroyed. Upon what theory was the destruc- 
tion had? What could be the motive if the money had been 
legitimately used? It must have been a consciousness upon the 
part of those who had expended it that the memoranda, if kept, 
would be conclusive proof as to the manner in which the money 
was used. One of the strongest evidences of guilt in any trans- 
action is the fact that the party destroys the evidence which, 
if in existence, would prove his innocence, or, on the part of 
the public, if in existence, would prove his guilt. 

It does not seem to me that the distinguished Senator who 
has preceded me is permitted to leave this before the Senate 
with the naked fact that $107,000 was expended and that we 
are not permitted to draw a definite conclusion from that fact. 
There are, in addition, the surrounding circumstances and en- 
vironment, the method of dealing with this great fund and of 
dealing with the evidence, all disclosed in this record. Will the 
Senate of the United States pass over a record which discloses 
the putting of a bank into a campaign, the destruction of evi- 
dence, the refusal to account for the use of the money, or to 
direct its use as one of the instances which has been referred 
to by the Senator from New York as creating no presumption 
against the claimant for the seat? Not only the memoranda 
but the original records are gone. They were carried out of the 
State; they were placed beyond the control and jurisdiction of 
the legislature, secreted, hidden away. 

Here is another significant fact: A bank was made financial 
agent; no check books were used; no bank account opened. 
These men were given the money. It was not a case of checking 
against an account, where the checks might be gotten hold of 
and disclose to whom the money went, and so forth; but these 
bankers there seemed to have had a fund which they used, and 
used in such a way as to conceal all records as to the manner 
of use. Every precaution was taken to cover the tracks of 
those who were making use of the money. 

Mr. President, if they had been using this money for legiti- 
mate purposes, they would haye been just as active to keep a 
record of that legitimate purpose. If they had spent the money 
for cigars, for writing letters, for brass bands, paying for pub- 
lic halls, and for the things which are at least quasi legitimate 
in a campaign, they would have industriously preserved the 
record of that fact that there might be no question as to how 
the money was used; but, in my judgment, the moment the rec- 
ords disappeared, the bank account being unkept, the facts being 
in such a condition that no human being can state how this 
fortune went, there immediately devolves upon the sitting Mem- 
ber the responsibility of explaining to the Senate what became 
of it. Part of this money was given to members of the legis- 
lature. Three members of the legislature, who were necessary 
to a choice, if we consider Senator SterHeNson’s election to 
have taken place the second time the yote was taken, received 
a part of this fund. 

We have had the argument here—I do not desire to be un- 
derstood as being personal—that these members of the legis- 
lature could take a part of this corruption fund and put it in 
this pocket for Mr. STEPHENSON and keep the money in their 
other pocket for the electorate who was voting for them and 
not feel under any obligation or influence or be controlled in 
any wise by that fund. 

To what sophistry will we resort in order to excuse men who 
impeach themselves and place themselves beyond the pale of 
confidence by admitting that they took the money of a candi- 
date for the United States Senate when they were candidates 
for the legislature? These three members were actively co- 


operating all the time with the forces which were controlling 
the electorate and had the money in their pockets which was 


a part of the corruption fund. Do you suppose that these men 
stood free, unbiased, and unprejudiced as voters in that legisla- 
tive body under those circumstances? Must we bring into the 
Senate the members of the legislature and have them admit 
that they were controlled and influenced by the use of money? 
If we do, Senators would immediately say that those men were 
unworthy of belief because they are confessed bribe takers, and 
we would be no better off than before. That is the record 
already before the Senate. 

No arrangements were made for an itemized statement. There 
is not, to my mind, a single act upon the part of those who 
expended this money that can be harmonized with the belief 
or consciousness upon their part that they were using it legiti- 
mately. As to the manner in which they used it, paying it to 
individual voters, carrying them to and from the polls, and pay- 
ing them for their time, the different methods by which they 
explain it, and so forth, that has already been discussed at such 
length that I shall not discuss it further. 

I only want to say in concluding that if we find, as stated by 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Ohio and admitted. 
as I understand, to be the law by the Senator from New York, 
that when the primary is influenced and controlled by the use 
of money it may be inquired into for the purpose of rendering 
invalid the act of election in the legislature, then there is ouly 
one question here for us to determine, and that is whether or not 
this money wrought any influence upon the electorate which 
elected that legislature. There is only one proposition left for 
us to determine, if that legal proposition be admitted, and that 
is whether you can put $107,000 into that kind of a campaign 
and expend it in the manner in which it was expended, refuse 
to account for it, or to show its legitimate use, without the 
presumption that there was a corrupt influence operating upon 
the electorate body. 

Mr. President, this is a serious matter. If we fail here to 
keep representative government clean and wholesome, how can 
we hope to preserve it? If there could eyer come a time when 
association and friendship might warrant leniency in dealing 
with those who bring representative government into reproach, 
it is not now. Harsh and severe must be the judgments ren- 
dered against those who add weight to the charge that repre- 
sentative government is no longer in fact representative. These 
are times when men who will do or connive at the doing of 
those things which impeach representative government must be 
put aside as disloyal to the supreme obligations of the hour. 
Representative government, as it measures up in integrity and 
faithfulness to the conception and purpose of the fathers, is the 
wisest and most beneficent of all governments heretofore con- 
ceived or hereafter to be devised, and I confess that men who 
are indifferent to its worth or negligent of its preservation, 
men who for their own selfishness would discredit and debauch 
it, arouse in me a feeling of resentment akin to loathing. Men 
who buy votes or make it possible for others to corrupt the 
electorate and thus impeach and challenge our whole system of 
government, thus give credence and weight to the charge that 
it is breaking down, thus destroy the confidence of the people at 
large in the work and efficiency of our institutions, are not en- 
titled to our protection here; they are not entitled to protection 
anywhere. They must take their place among those recreant to 
the highest obligations which can be imposed upon a man by his 
country. They are the real enemies of representative govern- 
ment. It is through their efforts that it will break down, if it 
does break down. I care nothing for the open, for the avowed 
advocate compared with the insidious, treacherous miner and 
sapper, working by day and by night under the very pillars of 
the Government. Others will do as their conscience dictates, 
but to my mind this evidence shows both the act and the intent, 
shows both the purpose and the accomplishment of the purpose, 
shows the plan to secure the seat here solely and wholly by the 
influence and use of money. And so believing, I must cast my 
vote in favor of declaring the seat vacant. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, inasmuch as certain Sen- 
ators have given notice of their intention to speak, I do not ask 
for a vote now;. but I desire at this time to ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Wednesday, the 27th of March—the calendar day 
which will be the equivalent of that—the Senate commence to 
yote upon the pending resolution and all amendments or substi- 
tutes without further debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. What hour? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not later than that time. 

Mr. ROOT. But what hour? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will say at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. BACON. If I may be pardoned for a suggestion to the 
Senator, we have already made a unanimous-consent agreement 
that we shall yote on this legislative day, and now, as I under- 
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stand the Senator, his proposition is to change that unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on the next legislative day? 


Mr. HEYBURN. No; the equivalent time. I have not 
thought out a plan to express it, unless I should enumerate the 
hours that intervene. I might say “after so many hours,’ but 
by reference, for the convenience of expression, I have stated it 
upon that day. If any Senator can suggest any more accurate 
or preferable way of expressing it, well and good. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. We made a precisely similar agreement in vot- 
ing upon the arbitration treaties, namely, that the vote should 
be taken not later than 4 o’clock on a given calendar day. That 
does not interfere with the legislative day. 

Mr. BACON. No; Ieonly made a suggestion. While I have 
no objection to the purpose the Senator has in view or to its 
accomplishment, I only made the statement in view of what, if 
I understood it correctly, I was afraid was inconsistent, I have 
no objection to the accomplishment of the Senator’s desire, and 
that is, that we shall vote to-morrow. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, that is right; let us vote to-morrow. The 
question can be put in that way just as well. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We can state it in that way. Then I ask 
unanimous consent that not later than 4 o’clock to-morrow— 
yet that is just as objectionable technically—the Senate com- 
mence to vote upon the resolution and amendments. ° 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, there are several of us on this side 
of the Chamber who want to speak on this question, and there- 
fore I should not like to agree to set the hour definitely for a 
vote by 4 o’clock to-morrow. 3 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— N 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HBYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Tennessee and to others that, if we can not fix an hour, it may 
result in our sitting here until very late to-morrow night, be- 
cause we have another unanimous-consent agreement for Thurs- 
day. It seems to me it would be for the convenience of Sena- 
tors to agree to some reasonable hour to-morrow to take this 
vote. We can take a recess until an earlier hour to-morrow and 
allow time for every Senator who so desires to speak; but I 
think we ought to make sure that we shall not come in conflict 
with the other unanimous-consent agreement for Thursday. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will yield in a moment. I want to com- 
plete the suggestion I was making. It would be well to dispose 
of this, because then we shall be in a position to consider the 
time we shall remain in session. If it is not possible to get an 
agreement, then I shall have to ask the Senate to sit continu- 
ously, because Senators have expressed their desire to speak, 
and they are entitled to consideration. Therefore, to state it 
concisely, my request is for unanimous consent to commence 
voting at 4 o'clock to-morrow. If we agree upon that, we shall 
then take up the consideration of how long we shall remain in 
session, and perhaps have a session to-night, and perhaps meet 
to-morrow at 10 o'clock, if Senators think that much time will 
be necessary in order to meet the situation which confronts us— 
that is to say, another special order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in my opinion, the unanimous 
consent asked for infringes upon the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment under which we are acting. I do not intend to raise that 
point, but before consenting to naming an hour for the taking 
of a vote, I should like to be informed with some accuracy 
with respect to the number of Senators who desire to speak 
and about how long a time they desire to occupy. I intend at 
some time before the debate is over, if the spirit moves me, to 
say a few words upon the question, but I do not desire to 
intrude myself into the debate to the exclusion of Senators who 
are members of the committee and who have given great con- 
sideration to the subject. I simply want some information with 
regard to the probability of the length of the debate before I 
will consent to the naming of an hour for a vote. Does the 
Senator from Idaho know, approximately, the number of Sena- 
tors who desire to speak? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Only in a general way, but I will say the 
consideration of that question perhaps will come up more 
properly in connection with the determination of the hours 
that we shall sit. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LEA. There are at least four Senators on this side of 
the Chamber who desire to speak. If the Senator from Idaho 
will pardon me, I will suggest that if the Senator will frame 
his request so that the vote will be taken not later than 6 
o’clock to-morrow, the 27th of March, and a recess will be taken 
until noon to-morrow, I will not object. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have no objection to yielding to that sug- 
gestion. The difference between 4 o’clock and 6 is not very 
considerable. It will take an hour to vote, or I assume it will 
take that long if a roll call is demanded upon all the sub- 
stitutes. ~ ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not hear the suggestion of the Senator 
from Tennessee with respect to the time at which we shall 
conyene to-morrow. 

Mr. LEA. At noon to-morrow. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And vote not later than 6 o’clock? 

Mr. LEA. Not later than 6 o’clock. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will suggest that we meet at 10 o'clock 


-| to-morrow. 


Mr. CUMMINS. There are four Senators upon the other side 
of the Chamber who desire to be heard? 

Mr. LEA. There are at least four. 

Mr. HEYBURN. How many are there on this side? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think those who desire to be heard ought 
to 1 it known, so that we may act in this matter intelli- 
gently. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. ` 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire, before the vote is taken, to 
be heard briefly on this subject. I do not want to take very 
much time. I think I can get through with what I want to 
say in an hour. I suggest, if such an arrangement can be 
made, that we provide that Senators who are for and against 
the resolution may be heard alternately, so that if we finally 
reach the hour of voting some of those who are in favor and 
some of those who are against may not be deprived of the op- 
portunity of being heard. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to know if we have had a 
full expression on this side as to the number of those who 
desire to speak. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I simply wanted to suggest that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], who is not now present, 
expects to be heard. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. I wish to state that I may or may not desire 
to say a few words. For the motion of the Senator from Idaho 
I have offered a substitute, which is now on the table, but as 
another substitute has been offered for the resolution of the 
committee, it may not reach a vote. If I do speak, I will not 
consume more than 15 or 20 minutes at the outside. I want to 
suggest in this connection that it seems to me that it would be 
better to take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow rather than 
until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it is evident from the number of 
speeches already on the program that we can not expect to have 
them finished within the time that has been suggested—that is, 
between the hours of 12 and 6, unless Senators will agree to 
limit themselves a little. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, would it not be wise for us to 
go on this afternoon a little further? We may dispose of some 
of these speeches in that way. We have been in session now 
only three hours. I know part of the discussion has been 
wearisome, but we are laying out a program now that seems 
to contemplate an abandonment of the discussion after three 
hours to-day and taking eight hours to-morrow. We shall all 
be very tired before eight hours of discussion of this case is 
over to-morrow. The speeches to be made in the latter part 
of that time will be addressed chiefly to the Recorp, I think, 
and it seems to me that we had better go on and dispose of some 
part of the proposed observations to-day. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I only had in mind an embarrassment which 
would probably arise within a very few minutes, perhaps, of 
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some one suggesting to take a recess, and I wanted to anticipate 
it. Personally, I should be in favor of continuing this debate 
until the yote is taken, but I do not desire to insist upon an 
uncomfortable rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Chair understands, 
there is no suggestion pending that the Senate now take a re- 
_cess. The Senator from Idaho has asked unanimous consent 
that a certain agreement be entered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the Chair put the request for 
unanimous consent to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow and to vote 
at 6. I think the objections have been withdrawn. : 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Kan- 
sas allow the Secretary to state the request as the Chair under- 
stands it? 

Mr. LEA. Do I understand the Senator from Idaho to put 
the hour for voting at not later than 6? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LEA. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary is attempting 
to reduce to written form the suggestion of the Senator from 

Idaho. The Secretary will state the request. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that when the Senate 
takes a recess it shall be to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow; that 
not later than 6 o'clock to-morrow the Senate will consent to 
vote upon the motion made by Mr. Heysurn, that the Senate 
agree to the report of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions declaring that in the opinion of the said committee the 
charges preferred by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin 
were not sustained, and that the election of the said Isaac 
STEPHENSON as a Senator of the United States was not pro- 
cured by corrupt methods or practices, and upon any amend- 
ment that may then be pending or offered to such motion, and 
will continue such voting until the question is finally dis- 
posed of.” a 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suggest that the word “substitute” be 
inserted, as there is ong of the amendments that is termed “a 
substitute.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be included in the 
word “ amendment.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am in sympathy with the suggestion of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I think we ought to go 
ahead now and debate this matter until it gets late, and then 
we can take a recess until an early hour to-morrow and get 
through. We have consumed enough time now in trying to fix 
some hour for yoting to have had one of the proposed speeches 
made, I will haye to object to the request for unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Kansas that the request for unanimous consent 
just preferred by the Senator from Idaho does not contemplate 
a recess at the present time, but only provides that when the 
Senate takes a recess it shall be until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 
There is no present suggestion of a recess. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The purpose is, I know, to take a recess as 
quickly as possible after this agreement is entered into, and 
then we will drag along until late to-morrow afternoon, when 
we will be confronted with amendments and substitutes which 
we will have no opportunity to understand before they are 
yoted upon. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is no such intention. I contemplate 
that a considerable time will be used this afternoon in speaking. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be for the Senate to 
say whether it desires to take a recess now or later. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I shall not move to take a recess now. I 
hope the Senate will continue in session, and I shall ask that it 
continue in session until late to-night, unless we reach an 
agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary has stated 
the request for unanimous consent preferred by the Senator 
from Idaho. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is entered accordingly. The question is 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I entered an objection to 
that request for unanimous consent. 
ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the 

nator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did object most emphatically, and the 
Recorp will show it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that he 

eee the Senator from Kansas to say that he did not 
ect. 
. Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, of course, the request 
for unanimous consent is not agreed to. There is objection to 
the request. 

Mr. ROOT and others. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Jones] to the motion offered by the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Heysurn]. [Putting the question.] In the opinion of the 
Chair, the “noes” have it. 

Mr. BACON and Mr. STONE. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 

Mr. HEYBURN. Has the Chair announced the vote? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated the ques- 
tion to be upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the motion proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
HEYBUEN}. 

Mr. STONE. We should like to have the question stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, Mr. President, let that question be 
stated; but I understood that the Chair put the question on 
the adoption of the report of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Chair put the ques- 
tion upon agreeing to the substitute proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Washington, and the Senator from Idaho voted 
“ no.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood there was only one yote either 
way. and that was for the substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the result was being an- 
nounced the question was raised as to what the motion was 
upon which the Senate was voting. The Secretary will again 
state the amendment in the nature of a substitute proposed by 
the Senator from Washington. 

The SECRETARY. On February 19, 1912, Mr. HEYBURN moved 
that the report of the committee be adopted and that Isaac 
STEPHENSON be declared entitled to a seat as a Senator from 
the State of Wisconsin in the United States Senate. On March 
22, 1912, Mr. Jones offered the following as an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the motion made by Mr. HEYBURN, 
namely: : 

Resolved, That Isaac STEPHENSON was not duly and legally elected to 
a seat in the Senate of the United States by the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin. . 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, Mr. President, I do not desire any in- 
consistent record in connection with this matter. I understood 
the Chair to say: If there is no further discussion, the ques- 
tion is upon the adoption of the motion of the Senator from 
Idaho,” and upon that I voted. I did not vote upon anything 
else, and I do not care to have the Recorp—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
misunderstood the Chair. The Chair stated the question—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then the Record should be corrected as to 
the vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course, the explanation 
of the Senator goes into the Record, and the Rxconbp stands cor- 
rected. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is true; but I am entitled to have it 
in uninterruptedly, because of the misunderstanding between 
the Chair and myself, and not to have it afterwards made the 
subject of controversy. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas 
moves that the Senate stand in recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. The question is on that motion. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] In the opinion of the Chair the “ noes” have it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
OLIVER]. I transfer it to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEN] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER’s name was called). 
My colleague, the senior Senator from New Hampshire, is paired 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. I 
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transfer it to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. PER- 
KINS]. I do not see him in his seat, and therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Padn's name was called), I have 
been requested to announce by the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont his absence from the city as a member of a committee of 
the Senate. j 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smıra of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan is out of the 
city on business of the Senate. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I desire to inquire 
whether the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. STONE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming, which has been transferred to the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin], and I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LEA (when Mr. Taytor’s name was called). The senior 
Senator from Tennessee is detained from the Chamber by ill- 
ness. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Bric¢s] to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 8 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
CLARK] is absent on business of the Senate. He is generally 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). I haye 
a general pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
during his present absence. I forgot the fact and voted. I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Sara], but having been released there- 
from I will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CULBERSON (after haying voted in the affirmative). 
In view of my general pair with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Bowe I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FOSTER. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. THORN- 
ton] is absent on business of the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, niys 36—as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Bourne Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Stone 
Bryan Martine, N. J. Rayner Watson 
Chamberlain Newlands Simmons 
Foster O'Gorman Smith, Ga, 
Gardner Percy Smith, S. C. 

NAYS—36. 
Bradley Crane Hitchcock Nixon 
Brandegee Crawford Johnson, Me. Richardson 
Briggs Cullom Kenyon Root 
Bristow Cummins Lea Smoot 
Brown Curtis Lippitt Sutherland 
Burnham Gamble Li ge Townsend 
Burton ore Lorimer Warren 
Chilton Gronna McLean Wetmore 
Clapp Heyburn Myers Works 

NOT VOTING—38. 

Bacon du Pont Oliver Smith, Md. 
Baile Fletcher Overman Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Gallinger Owen Stephenson 
Borah Guggenheim Page Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Paynter Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Penrose Thornton 
Culberson La Follette Perkins Tillman 
Davis McCumber Poindexter Williams 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Need 
Dixon Nelson Shively 


So the Senate refused to take a recess. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to submit a proposition for unani- 
mous consent. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
takes a recess it shall be until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning, 
and that to-morrow at 6 o’clock—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Not later than 6 o’clock. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not later than 6 o'clock the Senate shall 
commence to yote upon this resolution and all amendments and 
substitutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And finish before adjourn- 
ment? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; and without further debate. 

Mr. BACON. All amendments pending and that may be 
offered? 3 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; the usual form. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Kan- 
sas allow the Secretary to report the request? 


The SECRETARY. That when the Senate takes a recess to-day 
it shall be to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning, and that 
not later than 6 o’clock to-morrow the Senate shall commence 
voting upon the motion made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
HEYBURN] that the Senate agree to the report of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections declaring that in the opinion of 
the said committee the charges preferred by the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin against Isaac STEPHENSON, a Senator of 
the United States from the State of Wisconsin, were not sus- 
tained; and that the election of said Isaac STEPHENSON as a 
Senator of the United States was not procured by corrupt 
methods or practices, and upon any amendment that may then 
be pending or offered to such motion, and shall continue such 
voting until the question is finally disposed of. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand the proposed agreement, it 
is that the Senate shall meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow and vote 
not later than 6. I objected to practically the same request 
some time since, but I have been advised that a Senator who 
expected to speak immediately after the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] had closed is ill and unable to go on this after- 
noon. Under those circumstances I will not offer any objection 
to the request for unanimous consent, understanding, of course, 
that we do not haye to stay here until 6 o'clock to-morrow 
unless there is some one who wants to take up the time; that 
we may vote at any time between 11 and 6 o'clock, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I object. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. [Putting the question.] 
The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask that the question be 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I call for a reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Washington offers the 
following as a substitute for the motion made by the Senator 
from Idaho: 

Resolved, That Issac STEPHENSON was not duly and legally elected 


to a seat in the Senate of the United States by the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin. 8 


Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Oxtver]. I transfer it to the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. OwENn] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Senators are voting “yea” or “nay” on a 
call of the Senate for the purpose of determining whether or 
not a quorum is present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair 
the Senator is mistaken. The yeas and nays have been ordered 
upon the question of agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington to the motion of the Senator from 
Idaho. Those in favor of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will vote “yea” and those opposed 
“nay.” The Secretary will proceed with the roll call. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Was there not a suggestion of a lack of a 
quorum? 

Mr. LODGE. It came too late. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It came too late. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not hear the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I rise to a question of order. Debate is 
not in order while the roll is being called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sus- 
tained. The Secretary will proceed with the roll call. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER’s name was called). 
My colleague, the senior Senator from New Hampshire, is paired 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If my 


colleague were present and at liberty to vote, he would vote 
“ nay.” 
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Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. I 
transfer it to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. GUGGENHEIM] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS]. 
I do not see him in his seat and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smiru of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan, who is absent 
from the city on official business, is paired with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]: 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. I am not 
authorized to say how he would vote, nor do I know how any 
absent Senator would vote. I will not transfer the pair, but 
under the circumstances will withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEA (when Mr. Taxron's name was called). The senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor] is quite ill at his apart- 
ments and, as I understand from a telephone message to-day, 
no one is able to communicate with him. I am therefore unable 
to state how he would vote on this question. 

Mr. FOSTER (when Mr. Tnonxrox's name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. THORNTON] is absent on business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PERCY (when the name of Mr. WIILIAus was called). 
My colleague [Mr. WII IAus!] is unavoidably detained from the 
Chamber by sickness. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. If my colleague were present 
and at liberty to vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. : 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Crank] is absent on the business of the Senate and has a pair 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 
` Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Jones] is absent on public business. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. I have received a message over the 
phone from his secretary releasing me from that pair, but in 
order to prevent any question, I transfer the pair to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. I regard myself as paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Smirn]. I transfer the pair to the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BACON. I am paired on this question and also gen- 
erally with the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 
For that reason I shall not vote. I am informed that if the 
Senator from Minnesota were present he would vote “nay,” and 
I should vote to the contrary. 7 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Pont], 
who is confined to his house by illness, phoned me a short time 
ago that he would he unable to come here. He is paired with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

Mr. CULBERSON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
In view of the statement made by the Senator from Wyoming, a 
statement which I myself had intended to make, I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask whether or 
not the record shows that I am at liberty to vote. I under- 
stand the Senator from Oregon made a transfer during my tem- 
porary absence from the Chamber. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state that I did that. I thought 
the Senator would not be here. 

Mr. OWEN. That is entirely agreeable to me. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I wish to say I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] is paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], and that the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Drxon] is paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—27. * 
Borah Crawford Kenyon Reed 
Bourne Cummins Kern Simmons 
Bristow Gardner Lea Smith, Ga. 
Brown Gore Martine, N. J. Smith, 8. C. 
Bryan Gronna Myers 'ownsen 
Chamberlain Hitchcock O'Gorman Works 
Clapp Johnson, Me. Poindexter 

NAYS—29. 
Bradley Curtis Lorimer Smoot 
Brandegee Fletcher c Sutherland 
Bri, oster Newlands arren 
Burnham Gamble Nixon Watson 
Burton Heyburn Pomerene Wetmore 
Chilton Johnston, Ala. Rayner 
Crane Lippitt Richardson 

om Lodke Root 


NOT VOTING—35. 


Bacon du Pont Overman Smith, Mich. 
Baile: Gallinger Owen Stephenson 
Bankhead Guggenheim Page ne 

Clark, Wyo. ones Paynter Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Penrose Taylor 
Culberson leCumber Pere Thornton 
Davis Martin, Va. Perkins Tillman 
Dillingham Nelson Shively Williams 
Dixon Oliver Smith, 


So the resolution of Mr. Jones was rejected. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 23 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, March 27, 1912, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, March 26, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heayen, open Thou our spiritual eyes that we 
may discern beneath the rough exterior in every human heart 
the image of his Maker; that a profounder love, a broader 
charity may prevail, and the ties of fraternity have a broader 
Scope, a deeper significance. That the genius of the Christian 
religion may find its full fruition in every heart and Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. In 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

AVIATION IN WARFARE, 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, I present the following privileged resolution, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 448, 
Resolved, That the great importance and necessity of a practical 


knowledge of aviation as it relates to warfare being now generally 
admitted by all civilized nations, some of which are spendin: sums 
of money in equipping their armies with various k of air craft as a 


means both of attack and of transport, the Se of War be, and he 
is hereby, 55 requested, if not incompatible with the public 
interests, to send to the House of Representatives full information upon 
the following points: 

First. The results of his investigations and the transmission of any 
reports made by our official agents in forei, countries as to the 
development and value of aerial navigation, either for the purpose of 
warfare or to encourage scientific research. 

Second. The extent and cost of our Government's equipment in 
aeroplanes or other air craft now being used in any capacity by the 
War Department, and the nature of the truction in aeronautics which 
is — given to its Army officers and enlisted men. 

Third. The plans now contemplated by the War Department for 
increasing the 1 equipment of aeroplanes, hydro-aeroplanes, and 
other air craft for the purposes of warfare and national defense, 

t with recommendations for such l lation as will adequately 
provide for such service with reference both to 3 the number 
of Army officers of the Signal Corps who may be detailed for aviation 
service as well as the establishment of additional schools of instruc- 
tion and the building up of our air fleet commensurate with the neces- 
ay. of pony main g our military status among the nations of 

e wor 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report (No. 450). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hay, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the fol- 
lowing report to accompany House resolution 448 : 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the House 
considered e same, reports thereon 
do pass with the following amendments : 
Strike out on page 1, line 7, the words “ respectfully requested,” and 
insert the word“ directed“; and in lines 7 and 8, page 1, strike out the 
words “if not incompatible with the public interests.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. * 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, as I could not catch the purpose of 
the resolution from the reading at the desk, I will ask the 
gentleman from Virginia to explain what it is. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, this is a resolution asking the War 
Department to furnish the House of Representatives informa- 
tion as to the present condition of the aviation service, and also 
asking that department to furnish any other information it may 
have, with a view to further building up the aviation service in 
the United States Army. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, amend by striking out the words “respectfully re- 
quested” and insert the word “directed.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amerd- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


resolution 448, gs 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Lines 7 and 8, page 1, strike out the words “if not incompatible with 
the public interests.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amended resolution. 

The question was taken, and the amended resolution was 
agreed to. 

PENSIONS. : 


Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, in 
regard to what does the gentleman desire to address the House? 

Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. In regard to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Georgia on last Thursday, in the considera- 
tion of pensions, wherein he attacked the record of a soldier of 
the State of Pennsylvania. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, to what gentleman from 
Georgia does the gentleman from Pennsylvania refer? 

Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. To Mr. TRIBBLE. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I do not see Mr. TRIBBLE 
upon the floor at this time, and unless he is present I shall 
object, and I do object. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia objects. 


CANADIAN PARLIAMENTARY HANSARD, 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk for 
present consideration the following resolution. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution 8 the Librarian of Congress to furnish a copy 
of the daily and bound CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the undersecretary 
of state for external affairs of Canada in exchange for a copy of the 
Parliamentary Hansard. 

Resolved, etc., That the Librarian of ge RA is hereby authorized 
to furnish a copy of the daily and bound CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
the undersecretary of state for external affairs of Canada in exchange 
for a copy of the Parliamentary Hansard, and that the Public Printer 
is hereby directed to honor the requisition of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for such copy. The Parliamentary Hansard so received shall be 
the property of the Department of State. 

Mr. FINLEY.’ Mr. Speaker, I will ask the Clerk to read the 
Senate resolution to which the resolution he has just read is an 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Printing, and also 
the report of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this is not a 
privileged resolution. 

Mr. FINLEY. I understand that, Mr. Speaker. I have not 
called this up as a privileged resolution, but I did call it up 
some time ago and there was no objection to it. I ask unani- 
mous consent to consider the resolution at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FINLEY. I now ask that the Senate resolution be read 
(S. Con. Res. 14). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate resolution 
and the report of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized to furnish a copy of 
the daily and bound CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the undersecretary of 
state of external affairs of Canada in exchange for a copy of the Par- 
liamentary Hansard, and that the Public Printer is hereby directed to 
honor the requisition of the Secretary of State for such copy. 

Mr. FINLEY, from the Committee on Printing, makes the following re- 
port (H. Rept. 454, to accompany 8. Con. Res. 14): 

The Committee on Printing having had under consideration the Senate 
concurrent resolution 14, authorizing the Secretary of State to furnish 
a copy of the daily and bound CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the under- 
secretary of state for external affairs of Canada in exchange for a 
copy of the Parliamentary Hansard and directing the Public Printer to 
honor the requisition of the Secretary of State for such copy reports 
the same back to the House with the recommendation that the resolu- 
tion be agreed to with the following amendments: First, on line 1, 
strike out all after the words “Resolved by the Senate” and insert the 
following, “and the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Librarian of Congress Is 
hereby authorized to furnish a copy of the daily and bound CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rrconůp to the undersecretary of state for external affairs of 
Canada in exchange for a copy of the Parliamentary Hansard, and 
that the Public Printer is hereby directed to honor the requisition of 
the Librarian of 9 for such copy. The Parliamentary Hansard 
so received shall be the property of the Department of State.“ Second, 
amend the title to read as follows: “Joint resolution authorizing the 
Librarian of Congress to furnish a copy of the daily and bound Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to the undersecretary of state for external affairs 
of Canada in exchange fer a copy of the Parliamentary Hansard.” 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the committee 
requires that the Librarian of Congress furnish this publication. 


The reason for that is that it is usual for an exchange of docu- 
ments between this Government and foreign Governments to be 
made in that way. I ask for a vote on the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments to the Senate joint resolution. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the Senate concurrent resolution as amended. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint resolution author- 
izing the Librarian of Congress to furnish a copy of the daily 
and bound CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the undersecretary of state 
for external affairs of Canada in exchange for a copy of the 
Parliamentary Hansard.” 


PRINTING PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF BARON 
VON STEUBEN. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I send the following privileged 
resolution to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution’ 39 (H. Rept. 448). 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate eee £23 
That the concurrent resolution passed August 21, 1911, providing for 
the 8 of the proceedings upon the 1 of the statue of 
Baron von Steuben in Washington, December 7, 1910, be amended by 
mare a the following sentence after the last word thereof; 

“There shall be included in the same volume, as herein 88 for, 
the peackedings relating to the unveiling of the statue of Baron von 
Steuben in Berlin, September 2, 1911; and this document shall be 
epics and printed under the direction of the Joint Committee on 

nting.” : 


Mr. FINLEY. This is by way of an amendment to a resolu- 
tion which passed some time ago. 

Mr. SLAYDIEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question in connection with the resolution? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What is the practice in paying for the prep- 


aration of reports of these unveilings? I submit the question 


to the chairman of the committee, because there is now pending 
before the Committee on the Library a resolution to pay for the 
report of the proceedings ordered by the Senate when the monu- 
ment to Gen. McClellan was unveiled. That has never been paid 
for, and I would like to know what has been the practice in 
order that we may have some assistance in considering that 
resolution. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will state to the gentleman from Texas that, 
so far as I know, no arrangement for paying for preparation of 
reports like the one under consideration has been made, and 
so far as I am concerned none will be. I say to the gentleman 
that the reports are furnished to the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing and the publication is made under their direction. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Who furnishes the report to the Committee 
on Printing? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, take the resolution under consideration. 
The Member of the House who has been most active and who 
had the matter in charge, Dr. BARTHOLDT, of Missouri 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Was it written by him? 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, no; it is a copy of the proceedings of 
what took place at Berlin, and is to be a part of the publication 
relative to the unveiling of the statue in Washington. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman does not quite catch the pur- 


port of my question. It is this: A special report of the proceed- - 


ings at the unveiling of the McClellan Monument was ordered 
and not paid for, as I understand. Previous reports of a similar 
nature had been ordered and paid for, but in this case it was 
not, and I would like to know if the practice is usually to have 
a special report of a historical nature made in connection with 
the unveiling of these monuments. Have there been historica 
sketches of Von Steuben and these other people? - 

Mr. FINLEY. My understanding is that the report in the case 
usually is a verbatim report of the proceedings and exercises 
and nothing more, and, so far as I know, there is no arrange- 
ment for payment to get up that report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BanTHorpr] have leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Rxconp on this subject. 

Mr. FINLEY. I did not see the gentleman from Missouri or 
I would have yielded the floor to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDÐT] be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp on this resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH BULLETIN NO. 51. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration of the privi- 
leged resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 43. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate conourring), 
That there be printed for the use of the House of Representatives, to 
be distributed through the folding room, 100,000 copies of Public Health 
Bulletin No. 51, being a report on the cause and prevention of hoid 
fever, with special reference to conditions observed in Yakima County, 
in the State of Washington, by L. L. Lumsden. 

The report (No, 449) is as follows: 


The Committee on Printing having had under consideration the House 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 8 for the printing of 
Public Health Bulletin No. 51, reports the same back to the House with 


the recommendation that the resolution be agreed to. The estimated 


cost will be $6,569.13. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
RAILROAD RATES FOR CARRYING MAIL. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 331. 

Resolved, That 2,000 copies of House Document No. 105, entitled 
“ Railroad Rates for Carrying Mails,” be printed for the use of the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the report be read. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. FINLEY. I think the gentleman will find his objection 
obviated by hearing the report read. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object, but it is not a privileged reso- 
lution, and the gentleman will have to ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Report No. 452, to accompany House resolution 331. 

The Committee on Printing, having had under consideration the 
House resolution (H. Res. 3451) providing for the printing of 2,000 
copies of House Document 105, reports the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that the resolution be agreed to with the fol- 
lowing amendment: On line 3 strike out the words “for the use of the 
Post Office Department“ and in their place insert “for the use of the 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads, House of Representatives.” 
The estimated cost will be $465.90. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS NO. 54 (H. DOC. NO. 651). 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the privileged resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 42 (H. Rept. 453). 

Resolved, etc., That there shall be printed 3,000 copies of hearings 
No. 54, before the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office De- 

artment, House of Representatives, on H. Res. 109, to investigate 

e Post Office Department, for the use of the said committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what is the hearing? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a document relating to 
the Rural Delivery Service in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will state to the gentleman that it re- 
lates to hearings before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department concerning the Rural Delivery Service. 

Mr. FINLEY. This is from the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. AUSTIN. This refers to hearings on the Rural Free 
Delivery Service? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The resolution ought to pass. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On line 1, after the word “resolved,” the words “by the House of 
Representatives (the Senate concurring),” be stricken out and that 
the title of the resolution be changed so as to read “ House resolution.” 
That, on line 6, the words “for the use of said committee” be 
stricken out and the following be inserted in their place: Of which one 
thousand shall be for the use of said committee and two thousand for 
the use of the House of Representatives, to be distributed through the 
document room,” 

The resolution as amended is as follows: 

House resolution 462. 


Resolved, ctc., That there shall be printed 3,000 copies of heeringa 
No. 54, before the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, House of Representatives, on House resolution 109, to investi- 
gate the Post Office Department, of which 1,000 shall be for the use of 
the said committee and 2,000 for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, to be distributed through the document room, 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will state to the gentleman that the 
committee has already requests for more than 1,000 copies, and 
that will not be sufficient to supply the requests of those whe 


Will the gentleman yield? 


have already applied for them. I would like yery much to have 
that changed so that at least 1,000 will go to the use of the 
committee. 

Mr. FINLEY. I think the gentleman will agree with me 
that his committee will have no trouble to get at least a large 
part of the documents that will be consigned to the House 
document room. As the gentleman must know, if we give all 
of a publication like this, which is of general importance and 
excites considerable interest, to the members of the committee, 
we will then be cutting out all the other Members of the 
House. To give each one a few copies, or place them in the. 
document room so that they can be obtained, I think, will 
obviate that. The committee thought that was an objection to 
the resolution. I will say to the gentleman frankly that I 
think there will be no trouble on that score. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the House 
concurrent resolution as amended. ‘ 

The House concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ House resolution.” 


ACUTE ANTERIOR POLIOMYELITIS. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
consideration of the privileged resolution which I send to the 


Clerk’s desk. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 434. 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 5,000 copies of Public Health Bulletin No. 44, as issued for 
February, 1911, by the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of 
the United States, entitled “Acute Anterior Poliomyelitis,” and all to be 
delivered to the superintendent of the document room of the House of 
Representatives for distribution. 

The report (No. 447) is as follows: 

Mr. FINLEY, from the Committee on Printing, makes the following re- 
port to accompany House resolution 434: 

The Committee on Printing, having had under consideration the House 
resolution (H. Res. 434) providing for the printing of 5,000 copies 
of Public Health Bulletin No. 44, as issued for February, 1011, by 
the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United States, 
reports the same back to the House with the recommendation that the 
resolution be agreed to, The estimated cost will be $116.35. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
PARCEL POST. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Record two letters on the subject of parcel post. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER] 
asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp two letters on 
the subject of the parcel post. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

SANDWICH, ILL., March 12, 1912. 

CONGRESSMAN FULLER, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SIR: 
I send by mail my doleful wail to him who never did us fall; 
To us so dear—who has no fear—the man who hails from Belvidere. 
Now this is sent with ooa intent for farmers whom you represent, 
Who say you can vote for a plan to help them as their “ hired man.” 
Some men will lead in human 3 yet they are men the farmers feed; 
Some, rich by birth, want all the earth—may not be men of real worth; 
You mar be sure some others, fewer, would roast your carcass on a 

ewer, 

If you were fair; or anywhere but said you 


dealt “ upon the square.” 
The farmers guess the “ Trust Express 


is nothing less a throttling 
They say the lust of “ Express Trust” for aye be cussed, and should be 
They all“ will tell they pay like —well, express on what the merchants 
They took a stand and lent a hand defending home when war was 
Now, sin their fight, think you'd delight to aid them in a cause that's 


But to be brief, they in their ef, demand that now they have relief. 
Withont a sham, with no flimflam, Bay put their trust in Uncle Sam; 
And say that he from want is free, and if he helps they'll happy be. 

It is their boast, they want, at most, relief by way of parcel post. 
From hill and dale it is their wail, they want their parcels sent by mail. 
I trust that you these thoughts imbue, and that you vote to help it 


through ; 
And here will say, to close this lay, I for success“ will ever pray,” etc. 


Very sincerely, your friend, 
J. Ivon MONTGOMERY. 
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SANDWICH, ILL., March. 20, 1912, 
At a farmers’ meeting held here to-day, 
One hundred and twenty men had their “say”; 
And as honest men, and as toilers, too, 
They spse plain words, as such men do. 
Now, these men of toil and these men of sweat, 
Asked me 4f I'd “heard from FULLER yet?” 
And I told them, “ No; but T knew he would 
Reply as soon as ever he could; 
For as farmer, teacher, or with saw and wrench, 
Or as pleader at the bar, or as judge on the bench, 
That whatever his calling since his life began, 
He was always the friend of the toller man; 
There were none so poer, none so forlorn 
That Canis E. FuLLer would pass with scorn.” 
Then these men of brawn and these men of toil, 
All these hardy tillers of the soil, 
Suggested that I should take my pen 
And write = a letter for them again. 
They say that men of means, a mighty throng, 
Who have time to write petitions. long, 
And whose wealth is mines, and bonds, and bills, 
And notes, and gold in their money tills, 
Are now flooding Congress to their utmost 
With letters opposed a parcel post. 
Now, the farmers, having no time to write you there, 
Or to draft petitions or send their prayer, 
Will depend upon you to demand their right 
To a parcel post, and will win the fight. 
Men who the soil, and who sow the seed, 
And whose duty it is mankind to feed, 
You are bound to protect, and I know you'll try, 
For unless they labor mankind must die. 
Some are seeming to act only on the plan 
That the dollar weighs more than the rights of man; 
But if that is the lesson we ought to instill, 
Why not tear down the shaft upon old Bunker Hill? 
For the place should be pian to Indian corn 
If the dollar weighs more than patriots born. 
Some a dollar will pinch until every inch of the eagle screams with pars 
And will dream the most of that same bird's ghost on paying it ou 


again; 
There are some who give that the poor may live, and to lessen all their 


‘ears, 

And believe, the while, that another’s smile is better, by far, than tears. 
There are some so great in their estimate of nature from pole to pole, 
They can put a band in the water, and withdraw it and see the hole; 
Set it down all snch never count as much as: the one who wields a 


ade, 
For ala greater than an honest man has creation ever made. 
AH the sacred claim: both to thought and aim, or to action, that thou 


wilt 
That belo: to thee, thou should'st grant to me; for on this all rights 


are built. 
On a time yon felt discoura vou a led to farmer-friend, 
— mere z butes to that end; 


And he volunteered to aid you, and con 

He has hel you climb Fame's ladder till you see far better times, 

Don't you ow him; for ingratitude is among the basest crimes. 

You may calculate from. childhood to the time when you are old, 

Yet the yalue of true friendship you can't reckon up with gold; 

It is merit makes the man who will be faithful to the end, 

While the conscienceless dissembler will throw down. his dearest friend. 

If you rob a friend that's honest and then leave him to his fate, 

If you pauperize his 5 his friendship turns to hate, 

If vou use him but to down him, he may turn on you at last, 

And wreak ve ce to your sorrow for the wrongs of all the 1 85 

If you have a grain of reason, then, it should control your head, 
fore you murder friendship yon would better, far, be dead; 

Just remember, since creation it has are been the same, 

That the most you'll leave behind you is the memory of a name. 
Very sincerely, your friend, 


To Hon. CHARLES E. FULLER, 
Washington, D. C. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House resolution 458, which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 458. 

To authorize the investigation of the Western Newspaper Union. 

The SPEAKER. The proper way to get this resolution before 
the House is to put it on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. MANN. The resolution is before the Committee on 
Rules. - 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed it had been reported. 
The resolution wil be held in abeyance until the Committee on 
Rules reports it. 

THE COLTON SCHEDULE (H. DOC, NO. 643). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a message from the 
President of the United States, which was read. 

[For message, see the Senate proceedings of March 28.] 

[The reading of the message was greeted with applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, [ rejoice greatly that the 
other side of the House applauds a message in favor of a reduc- 
tion of a tariff schedule which they passed themselves. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to know if the gentieman will 
unite with this side of the House in continuing the Tariff Board 
and enabling them to do further work? [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 


J. Ivor MONTGOMERY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would be delighted if 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] did not repudiate 
his own board as he did with the bill he filed on the wool 
schedule a few days ago making some of the items even higher 
than they were in the old schedtffe. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the message and accompanying 
papers be referred to the Ways and Means Committee and that 
so much of the accompanying papers as the board itself in- 
dieates shall be printed, and so much as they indicate they do 
not desire to have printed be referred to the custody of the 
clerk of the committee. I wish to say if that resolution goes 
through I will ask unanimous consent to have 5,000 copies 
printed. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. F will. 

Mr. MANN. Does the board indicate what portion it de- 
sires to have printed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not gone over it thoroughly, but 
I notice in the papers they have written on some parts that 
“This portion shall be printed,” and that some shall not be 
printed, and so I suppose they have done that all the way 
through, although I have not carefully examined it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] moves that the message and the accompanying papers be 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, the message 
printed, and such parts of the accompanying papers as the 
Tariff Board has indicated shall be printed and the rest remain 
4 the custody of the clerk of the committee. Is there objec- 

on? 

Mr. MANN. I think on some of the papers sent in that the 
board has marked “Not to be printed.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be better to provide that should 
not be printed and that the other should be printed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On examination of the papers I see that 
they have indicated what should be printed and what should 
not, and I think my suggestion covers exactly what the gentle- 
man refers. to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama. 

e question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that in the printing of these documents there may be 5,000 
printed, 1.000 for the use of the committee and 4,000 for the use 
of the House, to be distributed through the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent to print 5,000 copies, 1,000 for 
the use of the Committee on Ways and Means and the other 
4,000 to go to the folding room for the benefit of the Members. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that number will be 
sufficient? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so. I have had very little de- 
mand for the wool report. I have got a surplus on hand, and I 
think that 5.000 copies of this will be more than enough. It 
will give each Member about TO copies. 

Mr. MANN. I think, as a matter of fact, that the 12,000 
we have ordered printed of the wool report, which are now com- 
ing in, will net be sufficient to supply the demand for them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that we 
might try 5,000 of these and see how far they will go. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RULES CONCERNING PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. RODDENBERY rose. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RODDENBERY] rise? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a resolu- 
tion privileged under the Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk Will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

House resolution by Mr. RODDENRERY. 

Resolwed, That the rules of the House be amended as follows: 

1) No omnibus private pension bill shall be considered by the House 
until the fuil report of the committee thereon shall have once been 
Fp th the Recorp 10 days previous to calling such bill up for con- 
( J AN general debate on any omnibus private pension bil! shall be 
limited to two hours, one-half to be controlled by proponents of the 
bill and one-half by the opponents of the Dill. 

3) No omnibns A 5 pension bill shall be placed on its passage 
suspension of the rules 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the resolution is not a privileged resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 
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Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Is it not possible to let the entire reso- 
lution be read before the point is ruled upon? 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken when it is 
ascertained clearly that the resolution is not privileged. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I send the resolu- 
tion to the Clerk’s desk, to be inserted in the basket. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a perfect right to put it 
in the basket. 

Mr. FOSTER. But not to speak to the House in regard to it. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama, indefinitely, on account of im- 
portant business, 

To Mr. HARDWICK, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Pogo, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. McHenry, for 10 days, on account of illness, 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering the bill (H. R. 19212) 
making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918; and, pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to two hours, one hour to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] and one hour to be 
controlled by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SUr- 
ZER] moyes that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider House 
bill No. 19212, the diplomatie and consular appropriation bill; 
and, pending that, he asks unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to two hours, one hour to be controlled by 
himself and one hour by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the diplomatic and consular bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 19212, the diplomatic and consular appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Sims in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
bill 19212, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 19212) making appropriations for the 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 19 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Surzer] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation bill needs 
little explanation. It is framed along fair and economical lines. 
The people of this country take a deep and an abiding interest 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. There is no other 
branch of the Government that is doing so much effective work 
for our trade and commerce and getting such good results for 
all the people as the Diplomatic and Consular Seryice. This 
applies not only to those citizens who travel and sojourn 
abroad, but it applies in a larger sense to the business people of 
America and to all the citizens of our country. It is a matter of 
gratification for me to say—and I know I voice the sentiments 
of our people generally—that there never was a time in the his- 
tory of our country when our Diplomatic and Consular Service 
was so efficient and on so high a plane as it is to-day. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The value of the foreign service to the Government, to Ameri- 
can commerce, and to the individual citizen is now recognized 
and can not be gainsaid. It is no longer merely political, but it 
has become to a large extent an efficient nonpartisan instrument 
for the expansion of American commerce and the extension of 
American enterprise, securing for American commercial inter- 
ests fair and equal trade opportunity with the peoples of other 
countries, and it assures to the individual citizen the protection 
of his rights the world over. It is through its agency that the 
entire business of the Government in its relations with other 
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Governments is conducted; and for every dollar expended for 
the foreign service the people of the United States receive 
directly or indirectly 100 for 1 in return. 

Let me say much credit for this is due to the present admin- 
istration and also to the preceding administration, and I am 
broad-minded enough to declare that, so far as I am coucerned, 
in the future as in the past I shall do everything in my power 
to continue to improve the personnel and the efficiency of our 
foreign service and in so far as may be possible lift it com- 
pletely out of the slough of partisan politics and put it where 
it belongs, upon the high, impregnable ground of the merit sys- 
tem, where talent, ability, competency, and experience shall be 
ve oy qualifications for appointment and promotion. [Ap- 
plause. 

This bill has been carefully prepared and considered by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and is reported to the House 
unanimously. The total estimates submitted aggregate $4,079.- 
697.41; the amount appropriated for the last fiscal year was 
$3,987,766.41; the accompanying bill, carrying the appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year, totals $3,427,491.41, which is a re- 
duction. of $560,275 from last year’s appropriations and is 
$652,206 below the estimates submitted for the ensuing year. 
This saving to the taxpayers of our country speaks for itself 
and needs no further comment. 

The various amounts appropriated for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service in this bill are deemed to be quite sufficient to 
meet all the actual needs of the service for the next fiseal year. 
Every effort has been made to consistently economize where 
economy could wisely be practiced. No attempt was made to 
cripple in any way the administration of the State Department 
or to impair in the least degree the efficiency and the splendid 
work now being done by our foreign service. Not a salary was 
reduced, and only one increase was made, and that so small as 
to be quite immaterial. 

The pruning of the estimates submitted for various purposes 
was conscientiously done where it could be afforded the most 
easily without present or future injury to any agency of the 
Government provided for in this appropriation bill. I repeat, 
there has not been a decrease in salary, and there has been no 
increase of salary saye in one instance, namely, the pay of the 
secretary to the ‘Turkish embassy, and his salary was placed on 
an equality with the salary of the secretary of the embassy to 
Japan and the salary of the secretary of the embassy to China. 

The emergency fund—and that has been a matter of investi- 
gation and criticism in this House by another committee—after 
careful inquiry and mature deliberation has been reduced from 
$90,000 to $50,000, with the following limitation: 

Provided, however, That the vouchers for the money expended under 
this appropriation shall be itemized, and the same shall be enbiect, 
whenever required, to the inspection of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, or 
either of them. 

Let me say there is no legitimate objection to this reduction, 
and there should be no opposition to the limitation which the 
committee put upon that appropriation. We believe this wise 
limitation will go far to silence adverse criticism and to a 
large extent satisfy the demand for greater publicity in the 
future regarding the disbursement of this emergency fund. 

This appropriation bill, take it all in all, is about as fair and 
as just and as economical a measure as can be framed and 
brought into this House, and I for one of the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, responsible for its provisions, 
indulge the hope that it will pass the House without material 
change. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time, and request 
the gentleman from Wisconsin to now use some of his time. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BAERTHOLDT]. : 
ROOSEVELT PRAISES TAFT. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit, for in- 
sertion in the Recorp, an interesting extract from a speech de- 
livered by Col. Theodore Roosevelt as temporary chairman of 
the New York Republican State convention at Saratoga, N. X., 
September 27, 1910. In the course of his remarks the colonel 
said: 

We come here feeling that we have the right to appeal to the people 
from the standpoint alike of National and State achievement. During 
the last 18 months a long list of laws, embodying legislation most heart- 
ily to be commended as combining wisdom with We som) have been en- 
acted by Congress and approved by President Taft. 

The amendments to the interstate-commerce law; beginning of a na- 
tional legislative program for the exercise of the taxing power in con- 
nection with big corporations doing an interstate business; the appoint- 
ment of a commission to frame measures that do away with the evils of 
overcapitalization and of improper and excessive issues of stocks and 
bonds; the law providing for publicity of campaign expenses; the estab- 
lishment of the maximum and minimum tariff provisions and the ex- 
ceedingly able negotiation of the Canadian and other treaties in accord- 
ance therewith ; the inauguration of the policy of providing for a disin- 


red with the cost of production in countries where labor is less 

berally rewarded; the extension of the laws regulating safety appli- 
ances for the protection of labor; the creation of a Bureau of es— 
these, and similar laws, backed up by Executive action, reflect high 
credit upon all who succeeded in putting them in their present 
— the statute books; they represent an earnest of the achievement 
which is yet to come and the beneficence and far-reaching importance of 
this work done for the whole people measure the credit which is rightly 
due to the Congress and to our able, upright, and distinguished — 
dent, William Howard Taft. 

[Applause.] : 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SAmurEL W. SMITH]. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, as I understand 
it, Monday of last week was set apart by the farmers of Michi- 
gên, and possibly throughout the country, to write their Mem- 
bers of Congress upon the subject of parcel post. I have re- 
ceived many letters bearing upon this subject, asking, urging, 
and even demanding, that I vote for a general parcel post. 

These letters in the main were from farmers, and I think I 
state the situation correctly when I say that the farmers and 
some people living in the villages and cities favor a parcel post, 
while, on the other hand, the village and city merchants are 
opposed to it, believing that it will ruin their business, insisting 
that even a local rural parcel post is merely an entering wedge 
for a general parcel post, and for that reason must be regarded 
as the initial step toward all the evil consequences of a general 
parcel post and subject to all the objections of such a system, 
as they see it. 

I am sure that no one knowingly wants to be a party to ruin- 
ing the legitimate business of any person. 

My experience is that the average Member of Congress wants 
to know the wishes of his constituents and carry them out as 
best he can, but the life of a Congressman is a busy one, and it 
often happens that he has not had the time nor the opportunity 
to give a subject the study and investigation he would like to, 
and this is especially so where there is such an honest difference 
of opinion as there is upon the subject of parcel post. 

One Member becomes absorbed in the tariff, another in postal 
sayings banks, another in parcel post, and so on, and we come 
to look upon them as authority upon these subjects as we rely 
upon the reports of committees respecting the various bills that 
are reported to the House. 

I have often said that I wished we might have more than one 
secretary, for I believe that I could so utilize their time that 
it would be of lasting benefit not only to my constituents but 
to the country at large. I recall that before I made my first 
speech upon the reduction of telegraph rates (which with the 
combined efforts of others has resulted in the night letter and 
day letter, saving so many thousands of dollars daily to our 
people, and I may add that it is surprising to know how many 
people who are engaged in active business do not yet know of 
the existence of either the night or day letter), that I spent 
many months in the preparation of the same, well knowing that 
any mistake in figures or otherwise would be severely criticized 
by at least the two leading telegraph companies of the country, 
and after the time thus spent in preparation one of my greatest 
difficulties was to condense and cut down the speech so that it 
would be read by the average person and at the same time give 
the desired information. 

I assume that some Member or Members of this honorable 
body have taken a very deep interest in the subject of parcel 
post and, as a result, have been enabled to give much time and 
consideration to the same. I think I can justly refer to the 
distinguished Member, Mr. SULZER, of New York, as having done 
so, and who I believe is regarded as an authority upon this 


subject. 
BXPRESS RATES. 


I want to say that however much Members may differ upon 
this subject, I believe I voice the sentiments of this body when 
I say we are willing to do whatever we can to reduce the ex- 
orbitant express rates which prevail in this country. In fact, 
as soon as rellable information and data can be secured from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission I intend to make a care- 
fully prepared speech upon express rates. 

I am about to read into the Recorp from the Hardware Re- 
porter of December, 1911, a short article entitled“ Enormous 
cost of parcel-post equipment,” and want it expressly under- 
stood that I am in no way responsible for, nor am I bound by, 
any statement or figures contained therein. 

The annual Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 21279), “A 
bill making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for 
other purposes,” has been reported to the House, and doubtless 
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will be considered within the next two or three weeks, and, in 
my judgment, contains all the parcel-post legislation that will 
be reported from that committee during this session of Congress. 

Taking the article referred to as a text or guide, I would be 
very glad, and I believe I express the wishes of many of my 
associates on both sides of the Chamber, if the distinguished 
gentleman from New York referred to, Mr. SULZER, or some 
one else would in the meantime, or when this bill is under dis- 
cussion, speak at some length as to the cost of a general parcel 
post and secure enough time so that Members may have an op- 
portunity to ask questions and have a full, fair, and frank dis- 
cussion of the same. I am sure that it can but result in doing 
much good, because those who favor and those who oppose a 
general parcel post or a parcel post in any form ought to be 
willing, and I am sure are, to invite and encourage the fullest 
discussion of the same, 


“ENORMOUS COST OF PARCEL-POST EQUIPMENT. 


“The cost—what will it cost to put into operation this pro- 
posed scheme for parcel post? 

“There are in this country more than 1,900 Federal buildings 
occupied in whole or in part by post offices. The outlay for 
these buildings is more than $160,000,000. 

“A parcel post will require an increase in space of at least 
one-half for all these buildings; or, in other words, an outlay 
approximating $100,000,000. 

“There are about 50,000 fourth-class postmasters in this 
country. These postmasters will be required to give more space 
to the handling of parcels. It will require more of their time, 
and their pay will therefore have to be increased on an average 
of $100 each, which will require another outlay of at least 
$5,000,000, 

There are more than 40,000 rural routes already in opera- 
tion. It will mean a direct outlay and additional equipment of 
another horse and strong wagon; of at least $150 a year for 
each rural carrier, or another outlay approximating $8,000,000. 

“Warehouses at railroad terminals will be required at an 
outlay approximating $10,000,000. 

“In Germany last year 348,000,000 parcels were carried at 
an average of 9 pounds each. To carry these parcels at 10 cents 
a pound means a direct loss in carrying of at least 18 cents a 
package, and, with the enormous retail mail-order business in 
this country, there will be not less than 500,000,000 packages 
earried the first year. This will bring a loss to the Government 
approximating $90,000,000; or, in other words, a direct outlay 
and loss the first year in the installation and operation of par- 
5 poet approximating anywhere from $225,000,000 to $250,- 


“Certainly an outlay of such proportions for a parcel post, 
which creates nothing and benefits nobody but the retail mail- 
order house, is objectionable. It is not justified by the applica- 
tion of any of the simplest business principles.” [Applause.] 

I can not conclude these brief remarks without inserting an 
article from the Daily Consular and Trade Reports of February 
16, 1912, entitled: 


FARM PRODUCE BY PARCEL POST. 
[From Consul Edwin N. Gunsaulus, Johannesburg, South Africa.) 


“A recent issue of South Africa details as follows the ad- 
vantages derived by both the producer and consumer of farm 
products by the extension throughout the Union of South 
Africa of the agricultural parcel post: 

Among the benefits which were conferred on the agricultural 
community by the post-office act which recently came into opera- 
tion was the extension of what is known as the agricultural 
parcel post throughout the Union, The system has been in force 
in the Transvaal for some time and has yielded a great deal of 
benefit to various classes, and its extension to the Union is, of 
course, a decided march forward, bringing in its train increased 
facilities to the people of the Transyaal, who will be enabled to 
send parcels by this means to any of the Provinces, and offering 
facilities which have hitherto not been enjoyed by the Cape, 
Free State, or Natal. 

“<The agricultural parcel post is very comprehensive in its 
range, and practically means the conveyance at low rates of 
anything produced or manufactured within the confiifes of the 
Union. The official description is “ parcels containing articles 
produced, or, if manufactured, produced and manufactured in 
the Union of South Africa, addressed to any place within the 
same (except Rhodes Drift, Pietersburg, which receives its cor- 
respondence from Tuli, in Rhodesia).”. Among the articles 
which may thus be sent are butter, eggs, poultry, bread, bis- 
cuits, yeast, tea, dried meats, jam, honey, tobacco, cigarettes, 
dried and bottled fruits, confectionery, plants, seeds, and so on. 
Of course, the success of an institution of this kind depends 
very much on the scale of charges. 
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„Many people, no doubt, would like to get their butter, meat, 


and poultry direct from the producer. For example, in Cape 
Town one of the great drawbacks to direct dealing with the 
farmer has been the cost and trouble of getting produce con- 
veyed from him, but under the agricultural parcel post, at any 
rate, there should not be any difficulty on that score, for a parcel 
up to 11 pounds in weight will be carried to any part of the Union 
for 24 cents. The scale of postage is as follows: Up to 14 
pounds, 6 ceats; over 1} pounds and not more than 3 pounds, 12 
cents; up to 6 pounds, 16 cents; up to 9 pounds, 20 cents; up to 
11 pounds, 24 cents. 

„In order to prevent fraud, the authorities require that a 
declaration shall be signed by the senders. Returned empties 
may also be sent by this system. The original declaration label 
must be attached, indorsed “Returned empty,” and the empty 
parcels must be addressed to the person who signed the declara- 
tion. The experiment is one that should do much to bring the 
producer and consumer in closer touch, and its operation will 
be watched with the greatest interest.“ 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I haye no more demands for 
time on this side. 

Mr. SULZER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GREGG]. 

Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the iniguity of 
giving to Members of the House the privilege of extending their 
remarks in the Record is fully exemplified in the remarks that 
were extended by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE], 
which appear on page 8929 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. On 
last Thursday I sat here patiently all the afternoon listening to 
the reading of the bill relating to invalid pensions and also 
listening to the arguments that were being made for and against 
that bill. Not one single word was publicly uttered in this 
House in relation to any one of my constituents; but when I 
turn te page 3929 and the top of page 8930, I discover that 
reference has been made to one John Walter, whose name is 
misprinted in the Recorp as John Walters. It is there stated: 


For instance, on page 65 of the report, John Walters owns a home 
valued at $2,500 and has assistance f 


rem a lodge, and he is recom- 
mended for an increase to $30 a month. 

The report states that fact; but I rise here to attempt, in my 
feeble way, to correct a portion of that statement. The fact of 
the matter is that John Walter lives in a little home in Scott- 
dale, in the county in which I reside, and I desire now to read 
from a telegram which I received this morning from one of the 
most reputable attorneys at the bar in our county in answer 
to a message that I sent to him requesting him to give me the 
facts in regard to John Walter. 

I might say that I know John Walter personally, and I know 
how feeble he is. The following is the telegram : 


GBEENSBURG, PA., March 25, 1912. 
Hon. Curris H. GREGG, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

John Walter pays $56 taxes this year; property cost him fifteen hun- 
dred 20 years ago; wife's lo eritance of eight hundred is in tt. 
He was in active service 2 years 11 months. Was with Sherman 1 year 
2 months. After battle of Resaca was Sherman's private orderly. Sher- 
man took him along to New York, Chicago, West Point, and Louisville. 
Wished Walter to stay with him on his staff; promised to make him 
second Heutenant and advance him. Walter's mother needed him and 
he came home. Sherman sent him one of his borses. Gave Walter 
keys to chests and said take money or anything he wanted. Walter 
teok slouch hat worn by Sherman on march to sea. Sherman after- 
wards sent Walter check for $75. Walter has letters from General 
and Mrs. Sherman. At battle of Resaca, Walter in saddle almost con- 
tinuously four days and three nights. Wore out three horses. Carried 
dispatches to left wing over ground swept by cross-fire. From history 
of Fifteenth ch Ter Cavalry, page 590, I copy: 2. 
“John Walter, Company K, was another. At the battle of Resaca 
he so distinguished himself in carrying dispatches on our 14-mile line 
of battle as to merit the commendation of Gen, Sherman, who person- 
ally asked him to be his private orderly, and was retained in that posi- 
tion till July, 1865, when he was discharged. It was Walter who took 
the verbal order from Gen. Sherman to Gen. n to take command of 
Gen. McPherson's corps after that general had been killed in battle. 
A staff officer generally does work of that kind, but just then time was 
an important object. It was a question of minutes, and Sherman took 
the best he had for his messenger.” 
Piast Walter. The soul of honor, now as helpless as a creeping 


child. 
C. E. HELLER. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind it ill becomes any person upon 
the floor of this House to attack the reputation of John Walter, 
or of any soldier of the North in the Civil War. John Walter, 
like thousands and thousands of others, when Sumter was fired 
upon, looked upon the flag and saw its sky-born glory blaze 
against the midnight gloom and caught the courage of its stars. 
{Applause.] In those days John Walter became a guardian 
of this Nation and the Nation was John Walter’s ward. ‘To-day 
John Walter is a ward, and he asks the Nation to become his 
guardian. [Applause.] 

I desire to have printed in eomection with my remarks the 
portion of the report of the committee found on the bottom ef 
page 63 and the top of page 64. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the request of 
the gentleman from Peunsylvania will be granted. 

The portion of the report referred to is as follows: * 

H. R. 9614. John Walter, aged 72 years, was enrolled in Company I, 


One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, Au 


gust 

21, 1862, and mustered out July 5, 1865, as of Company K, Fifteenth 
Regiment 3 Volunteer Cavalrx, to Which he was transferred 
. same regiment, to which designation changed from 


from e pe! 
Company I, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 


teers. £ 

Is now a pensioner under the act of February 6, 1907, at $15 per 
month on account of age. 

Was formerly pensioned under the act of June 27, 1890, at $10 for 
chronic diarrhea, rheumatism, and disease of heart, and right inguinal 
hernia and senile debility. 

Address, Scottdale, Pa. 

Board of su ns, May 11, 1904, found disease of heart, diarrhea, 
rheumatism, and right inguinal hernia. 

Medical testimony is that applicant has endocarditis and arterlo- 
sclerosis; has interstitial nep: „ and at times has convulsions as a 
result; has right inguinal hernia, very hard to retain by a truss; that 
he is of a rheumatic diathesis, and the joints of both hands are en- 
lar, and motion limited one-half; has rheumatism in legs, shoulders, 
and arms; frequently suffers from pulmonary edema; that he can not 
walk, dress, or undress without assistance; that he is emaciated and 
weak, and unfitted for manual labor. 

Applicant, it is stated, owns a home worth $2,500; rents two rooms 
— tn house, ats assistance from a local lodge, and draws a pension 
0 a month. 

It is further shown that the income from the rented rooms wiil not 
exceed $3 per room per month when rented. 

An increase to $30 a month is proper. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Frniry having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, from 
the President of the United States was communicated to the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr, SULZER. I yield five minutes te the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RODDENBERY]. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
his remarks, out of his own language and out of the report that 
he puts in the Recorp, discloses that the gentleman from 
Georgia, to whom he made reference, uttered nothing on the 
floor and placed nothing in the Recorp that does not literally, 
word for word, agree with the printed report of the committee 
on the bill. ; 

I do not rise, therefore, for the purpose of adverting to the 
incident in any way. In these five minutes, however, I want to 
congratulate the House and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that we have reached the point further in this pension legisla- 
tion, when not only Members want the time that the gag rule 
gives them, where they not only want the right to extend their 
remarks in the Rzconb, but also waft the right, by unanimous 
consent, to defend their private pension bills which they seek 
to pass here. Not only have we thus progressed, but they want 
more than that. When the consular and diplomatic bill is un- 
der consideration for general debate they seek to get time from 
Members who control it so that they may go still further and 
discuss these pension propositions. 

Gentlemen are not so silent now as they were four weeks ago; 
gentlemen are not so content now as they were four weeks ago; 
and two weeks hence you will not be as content as you are now. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania was one of the towering 
factors and one of the emphatic voices that gave his vote to 
suspend all rules and rush this legislation through last week. 
He joined with the majority in adopting a course that the 
ezarism of the Cannon régime has never approximated. 

Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman field? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I will not. The gentleman can get 
time to ask me a question when the next pension bill comes up, 
if he will stand by me and help get time for fair discussion. 
I will yield to him then. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
along with other Members, put upon us 20 minutes’ debate on 
250 pension bills, and it is no wonder now that they want unani- 
mous consent to submit a few remarks on pensions. 

I introduced this morning a resolution which I hope the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania will help me get passed so that he 
ean defend his private pension bills, which resolution sllows 
two hours of general debate on private pension bills and gives 
two hours’ debate under the five-minute rule. Under that reso- 
lution nobody can filibuster; nobody can take up excessive time 
under that rule. If you are opposed te a fair investigation of 
these frauds on the Public Treasury made in behalf of deserters 
and in the name of the Union soldiers, then vote down my reso- 
lution for fair discussion and free debate. We will confront 
you later with opportunity to vote for freedom of debate and 
amendment. When you go back home after having obtained 
additional tribute for this soldier, who has $2,500 worth of real 
estate, now drawing $15 a month pension, and who is supported 
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partly by his lodge, when you go back home explain to your 
other pensioners, who are destitute and have nothing, why you 
didgnot do something for them, if you can. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes, or so 
much as he may desire, to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, in order to call to the attention 
of both sides of the House, especially the other side of the 
House, the great availability of a certain gentleman as a can- 
didate for the Presidency, I desire to have read in my time a 
statement of a very eminent statesman and editor concerning 
one of the Democratic candidates. I send to the Clerk’s desk 
to be read an article which recently appeared in one of the 
Washington papers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1912.1 


NO DEMOCRAT, THIS—WILLIAM R. HEARST TAKES MEASURE OF “ PROF.” 
WILSON—LIKE A FISH OUT OF WATER—REALLY A FEDERALIST, HE FAILS 
UTTERLY IN DEMOCRATIC POSE—MORE SUGGESTIVE OF JUDAS THAN OP 
ST. PAUL, SAYS PUBLISHER, WHO SEES NO CHANCE FOR HIS ELECTION— 
AS PRESIDENT un WOULD BE A POSITIVE DANGER TO COUNTRY AND 
PARTY—-HAS NEVER TOLD WHAT HE BELIEVES. 


“Two former presidential candidates; Mr. Gaynor, minority mayor of 
New York, and Prof. Wilson, occasional governor of New Jersey, have 
seen fit t$ accuse me of mi aenar for their political demise,” said 
William Randolph Hearst, who arrived in Washington yest a 

“T am unworthy of such distinction, and to the thumous corre- 
spondence of these gentlemen I would like to add the following plain 
statement of fact: 

5 F I am not a candidate for the Presidency, as these gentlemen seem 
o fear. 

“TI am, however, committed to the Democratic cause, and I am 
anxious to see the Democratic Party nominate for the Presidency a 
genuine Democrat who can be elected. : 

“Of course in this connection no one seriously considers Mayor Gay- 
nor for a moment. 

“ Prof. Wilson, on the other hand, has some claim to consideration, but 
he must and should properly be considered from the viewpoint of 
whether or not he is a genuine Democrat, and whether or not there is 
a reasonable chance of his election. 


MR. HBARST DEFINES A DEMOCRAT. 


“What is a genuine Democrat? 

“He is a man who loves and trusts the people, follows reverently 
in the footsteps of the great leaders of the people, and continually and 
consistently advocates the basic principles o popolat government. 

“After reading Prof. Wilson's writin, tening to his speeches, 
and endeavoring to form an unprejudi estimate of the man and his 
manner of thought, I am compel to conclude that the distinguishing 
characteristics of Prof. Wilson are that he habitually distrusts the 
— le, has continually deprecated such great popular leaders as Wash- 
fl oan Jefferson, a Jackson, and has spent nine-tenths of his life 
in denouncing the program and propaganda of popular government that 
he now pretends to support. 

“In my honest judgment, therefore (which is the only thing that 
can guide my actions), Mr. Wilson is not a Democrat. x 

“Fe is not even a Republican. He is a Federalist. | 

“A Democrat, I say, is a man who sincerely believes in the essentlal 
justice and wisdom oft popular government.” 


A REPUBLICAN DEFINED. 


“A Republican is a man who believes in popular government, except 
where it interferes with his special privileges. 

“But a Federalist is a man who distrusts the people and actually 
desires to limit and restrict the people's r in government. 

“At present no Federalist Party exists the United States, but Fed- 
eralists exist. 

“These Federalists may call themselves Democrats or may call them- 
selves Republicans, but in sentiment and sympathy they are Federalists. 
1 think as Federalists, and when not a Deals to the people for 
political support or act and speak and write as Federalists. 

“Alexander Hamilton was the leader of the Federalist movement, the 
founder of the Federalist idea, and an e rated and exalted estimate 
of Hamilton is the natural and inevitable racteristic of the Federal- 


ist disciple.” 7 
PROF. WILSON A FEDERALIST. 
„Prof. Wilson, In his ‘History of the American People,“ says of 


Hamilton; 

“* Hamilton was above all a statesman. He believed in a centralized 
government; that the State governments as independent bodies might 
be extinguished or, at any rate, subordinated; that the new Executive 
of the Nation might hold for life, and at least one of the National Leg- 
islatures for a like term or, at least, during good behavior.“ 

“Then, later, Prof Wilson writes: 

“i What shall we do to return safely to Hamilton? We think of Hamil- 
ton rather than of Washington when we look back to the policy of the 
first administration.’ 

“ Prof. Wilson first defines Hamilton’s federalistic ideas, then expresses 
his own federalistic admiration of Hamilton and these policies. 

“This was all written when Wilson was not a candidate for 
the Presidency and when he was freely and honestly expressing his 
actual federalistic opinions. 

“It was under similar conditions, conducive to genuine expression 
of Fee sentiment, that Prof. Wilson reflected upon Washington and 


said: 

It is for anyone who likes the sinister suggestion to say that 
Washington's ardor for the occupancy of the western country was that 
of the land speculator, not that of the statesman.’ 


PROF, WILSON ON JEFFERSON AND JACKSON. 


“It was under similar conditions that Prof. Wilson wrote of Jefferson, 
the founder of the Democratic Party: 

“iMr. Jefferson was an aristocrat, who deliberately practiced the 
arts of the politician and exhibited oftentimes the sort of insincerity 
wae 2 (matures yield to without loss of essential integrity.’ 

“And a 8 

es Washington found Jefferson a guide who needed watching.’ 


E It was under similar conditions that Prof. Wilson wrote of Andrew 

son: 

„The country is older now than it was when Andrew Jackson 

delighted in his arg and few can believe that it would seein hey ein 
e 


or a plaud childish arrogance and ignorant arbitrariness ! * 
It was under similar unconstrained conditions, before his natural 
line of thought was affected by his presidential ambitions, that Prof. 
Wilson referred to our immigrants from the south of Europe ‘as men 
of the lowest classes and men of the meaner sort; men out of the ranks 
where there was neither skill nor energy nor any initiative of quick 
intelligence. They came in numbers, which increased from year to 
year as if the countries of the south of Europe were disburdening them- 
selves of the more sordid and hapless elements of their population.’ 

„The Chinese were more to be desired as workingmen, if not as 
citizens, than most of the coarse crew that came crowding in every 
year at the eastern ports. 

“*The unlikely fellows who came in at our eastern ports were tol- 
8 Le they usurped no place but the very lowest in the scale 
0 s 

NOT DEMOCRATIC UTTERANCES. 


“Now, just and gentle reader, whether you aperore of Prof. Wilson's 
admiration for Hamilton and Hamilton's federalistic policies, or whether 
w do not; whether you approve of Prof. Wilson's aspersions upon 

ashington, Jefferson, and Jackson, and other ular leaders, or 
whether you do not; whether you approve of Prof. Wilson's air of sniffy 
superiority and his apparent contempt for the plainer and poorer people 
and for their idols and ideals, or whether you do not; whether you 
approve of f. Wilson's attitude on all of these matters or not, you 
must admit that it is not a Democratic attitude, that these are not the 
utterances of a genuine Democrat. 

“Let us do full justice to Prof. Wilson, however. Let us give him 


the benefit of, 3 doubt. 
Prof. Wilson wrote, and thought, and spoke, and taught as 


Perha 
a Federalist for the 50 years before he became a candidate for the 


idem y Sonos then actually and suddenly was transformed into a 
genuine ocrat six weeks after he became a candidate. 
“Perhaps so; but can I honestly believe that he was so speedily 
9 Can 55 ore it? 8 85 MEFA A 
< 2 7 a man spoken disparagingly of you for ears an 
then had decided to try to borrow some money from you, and had there- 
upon spoken pleasantly of you? 

“Could you believe that he was really your friend, or would you 
3 suspect that he was only trying to flatter you into doing iim 
a favor 

“Would you think that you were quite safe in intrusting Important 
matters deeply affecting your interests to his hands? 

NOT AT ALL LIKE ST. PAUL. 

“And if I were your personal adviser, as a conscientious publisher Is 
a trusted adviser of the public, would I be doing my duty to you if I 
advised you to Intrust too much to this changeable man until I felt sure 
that he had become really your friend and was not merely pretending 


0 

I have a high conception of my journalistic duties and responsibill- 
fies, and I adhere to that conception with devotion and without devia- 

on. 

“If I were convinced that Prof. Wilson were a genuine Democrat, 
capable of being elected to the Presidency and of conducting that great 
office in the interests of the people, I would unreservedly advise the 
people to support him. 

“But being unconvinced of this, I will not advise the people to sup- 
port him, let all the dogs from Spot to Cerebus howl as they will. 

“There are enthusiastic supporters of Prof. Wilson that believe him 
to be a second Saul of Tarsus, who has seen a great light and been 
actually converted. I do not believe it. 

St. oe are many definite differences between Prof. Wilson and 
aul. 

“The great light that St. Paul saw was not a light of personal prefer- 
ment was not a light of public office, was not a light of material ad- 

antage. 

“St. Paul abandoned material consideration to follow his convictions ; 
he did not merely change his convictions to secure honor and position. 

“He sacrificed himself to benefit the people; he did not merely seek 
to use the people to advance himself. 

“ He left his home and his ple and went out into the world to do 

„ and did not begin by asking a pension from Herod. 

“Neither did he draw a salary from the government while neglecting 

the duties of office and devoting his time to personal advancement. 


MORE SUGGESTIVE OF JUDAS. 


“The constant intrusion of certain pieces of silver into the career of 
our modern convert is more suggestive of a Judas than of a St. Paul. 

“Finally, not only St. Paul's acts, but St. Paul's words rang true. 

“St. Paul spoke clearly and fearlessly, whatever he thought, and 
every follower was able to understand exactly what he meant. 

“But who can know or state with any definiteness what Prof. Wilson 
actually thinks of the leading questions of the day? 

“At the Jackson day harmony dinner in Washington, in the midst of 
the utter silence Prof. Wilson insists upon before he begins his address. 
a sturdy Western Democrat at one of the tables said so all could hear: 

“* Now, Professor, tell us what you think to-night.’ 

“Tt was not too much for a Democrat to ask of a candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, but Prof. Wilson did not respond, 
either 2 or in his speech. 

“Prof. Wilson was not asked to state what he had thought of Jack- 


son and Jefferson in times past. He was not asked to repeat his criti- 


„cism of recent Democratic platform and recent Democratic candidates. 


z He iyo not asked to explain his altered attitude on many progres- 
siye cies. 
He was only asked to state definitely what he thought that night. 

“We did not explain definitely, and he never does explain definitely. 
He asks all Democrats to forget his past attitude, but is not willing to 
make them understand his present one. 

GOV. WILSON'S IDEAS UNKNOWN. 

“ Prof. Wilson has made more speeches than all the other candidates 
for the Presidency in all the other parties combined, and still he has 
not yet been able definitely to state what he really believes. 

* To those who ask for bread, Prof. Wilson distributes the polished 

bbles of his oratory. They may be brilliant; they may be beautiful, 

mt they are not bread; they are but stones. 

“Prof. Wilson, who formerly ridiculed and reviled the initiative, 
referendum, the recall, and direct nominations, and educated his stu- 
dents to oppose these popular measures, now says that he believes in the 


Initiative in a way, and in the referendum in part, and in the recall on 
certain occasions, and in direct nominations under certain conditions. 
“ He thinks that the tariff is an issue, but he has been unable clearly 


to formulate his tariff 8 
“He concedes that trust question is a Ar Rec but he has 
been unwilling clearly to explain how he purposes to with the trust 


question, g 

“ Prof. Wilson modifies every statement, es every utterance, and 
stands nicely balanced on every issue, ready to retreat or advance as 
occasion requires. 

“Tf Rrof. Wilson's inconsistencies and contradictions, his un-Demo- 
cratic and un-American utterances, should not become sufficiently well 
known before the convention to prevent his nomination, they will cer- 
ene become well enough known during the campaign to prevent his 
election. 

“And while defeat at the polls is not what the Democrat desires, that 
defeat would certainly be better for the party in the long run than the 
election of a man who is not in heart and action a Democrat. 

DEMOCRATIC POSH ASSUMED. 


“The whole trouble with Prof. Wilson is that he is not a Democrat, 
and does not know how to be a Democrat. His Democratic pose is as- 
sumed, and, therefore, awkward and unnatural. 

He is a fish cut of water. In the pursait of his ambitions he has 
left the federalistic element in which he knew how to swim and has 
come 8 upon the Democratic land upon which he does not know how 
to walk. 

“As a candidate for President he would be a pitiful disappointment. 

“As an actual President he would be a positive er to his party and 
to the country. A Democratic President who is not a Democrat would 
be a failure, and the failure of an administration for which the Demo- 
cratic Party could be held responsible would mean the expulsion of 
Democracy from power for another score of years. 

“These are my reasons for not supporting Prof. Wilson. They may 
or may not be sound. At least they are not selfish. 

“T have a fairly accurate faculty for detecting frauds, as Mayor 
Schmitz and Mayor Gaynor, as Senator Barmy and Senator Foraker, as 
District Attorney Jerome and Gov. Dix can t a 

“I unhesitatingly classify Prof. Wilson in the same category as the 
above worthies, and confidently wait for time and events to prove the 
accuracy of my judgment.” 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have 
an editorial from the New York World read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ’ 

[From the New York World, Mar. 15, 1912. 
BEING A DEMOCRAT. 

and sorrowfully the Hon William Randolph Hearst reads the 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson out of the Democratic Party. 

In a long and anguished letter to the Washington Post, Mr. Hearst 


says of the 8 of New a gas E 
“The whole trouble with Prof. Wilson is that he is not a Democrat, 
His Democratic pose is as- 


and does not know how to be a Democrat. 
sumed, and, therefore, awkward and unnatural.” 

But is there no hope for Woodrow Wilson? Can he never scale the 
exalted heights of Democracy which Mr. Hearst has attained? We 
know, of course, that Gov. Wilson began wrong, but perhaps the mis- 
takes of the past can be remedied. 

To be truly Democratic, Gov. Wilson should have run as a municipal- 
ownership candidate for mayor in 1905 in order to defeat the regular 
Democratic candidate. 

In 1906 Gov. Wilson should have spent $250,000 organizing an In- 
dependence League to name him for governor, and then used this league 
to club a stolen nomination fro urphy after Grady had “done the 
dirtiest day’s work of my life.” 

In 1907 Gov. Wilson should have gone into partnership with the 
Republican bosses and the Republican machine and placed a “ fusion” 
ticket in the field against the Democratic ticket. 

In 1908 Gov. Wilson should have financed and nominated an inde- 
pendent Presidential ticket to help Taft and Roosevelt defeat Bryan. 

In 1909 Gov. Wilson should have run as an independent candidate for 
mayor against the Democratic candidate, with the support of Chauncey 
M. Depew, the Republican bosses, and other reform elements. 

In 1910 Gov. Wilson should haye been an independent candidate for 
lieutenant governor in the hope of defeating the Democratic ticket and 
keeping the Republicans in power in Albany. 

Tn 1911 Gov. Wilson should have again nominated a “fusion” ticket 
in partnership with the Republican machine. Then, as soon as his 
“fusion” ticket was beaten and it became apparent that the Demo- 
cratic Party had a chance of winning the dency, he should have 
formally announced his return to 9 

Woodrow Wilson may not know how to be a Democrat,” but William 


Sad 


Randolph Hearst knows. In comparison with Mr. Hearst, no other 
re ever was a Democrat, is the only known specimen of 


Mx. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the editorial just read be printed in the 
Recorp, to follow the editorial submitted by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the other 


side remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has used 
27 minutes. . 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner]. 


[Mr. GARNER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Connect]. t 

Mr. CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read 
the Clerk’s desk a selection from a speech delivered last night 
in the city of New York by a former President of the United 
States bearing on the condition of the Republican Party, . 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


“Tt is your ft! it is not a fight for me,” he concluded. “It is a 
fight for you. am trying to k the Republican Party true to its 
traditions of 60 Tor The Republican Party was founded to protect 
the oppressed and to rule in behalf of the lowly and to give us a genu- 
ine rule of the people. 

of the party when they 
privilege and the great special interests. 

to be what it was in the days of Lincoln. 


Mr, SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, how much time is left on this 
side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has 38 
minutes left. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked this concession of time to discuss a bill which is not now 
pending, but which will be before the House in a few days, 
when it will be impossible for me to be present. That is a bill 
that proposes to lay a tax on matches, in the manufacture of 
which phosphorus is used. It has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and I understand will come up in 
a few days, and because of my opposition to the bill I want to 
make a few remarks this morning in justification of the vote 
that I expect to cast against it, because I will not have the 
opportunity to speak when the bill comes before the House. 

The bill, in my opinion, is contrary to correct economic policy. 
It is contrary to all the teachings of the Democratic Party, so 
far as I am able to understand it. It is not the purpose to 
raise revenue for which this tax is levied on these matches. 
That is confessed. The purpose is to destroy the industry be- 
cause the use of phosphorus in the manufacture of matches 
creates or engenders disease among the operatives, and for that 
reason it is proposed to tax the industry to death. That, ac- 
cording to my opinion, is contrary to the Democratic theory of 
the taxing power of the Federal Government. 

The constitutional authority under which the taxing power 
is exercised is in the following language: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises— 

And so forth. If there is any limitation upon the power to 
lay and collect taxes, that same limitation applies to the power 
to “lay and collect imposts and duties.“ If there is any limi- 
tation on the power to collect“ imposts and duties,“ that same 
limitation must apply to the collection of “taxes.” I think no 
lawyer will controvert that proposition. They are all contained 
in the same section. 

I desire now to call the attention of the Deniocratic side of 
this House particularly to the position which our party has 
taken on that fundamental principle. The last victory that we 
won in the country was in 1892, and I hope that now, as we 
are entering upon this campaign, believing that we ought to be 
successful, we will not give the lie to the declaration of prin- 
ciples upon which we went to the country in 1892 and secured 
a favorable verdict. 

Nr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman said he believed the Demo- 
cratic Party ought to be successful. Does he believe they will 
be successful? 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
individual opinion amounts to very little. I believe we will be 
successful, and I know we ought to be. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] In the platform of 1892 the Democratic 
Party said this: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government has no constitutional power to im 
and collect tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue only, and we 
demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the neces- 
sities of the Government when honestly and economically administered. 

I believe that to be correct governmental policy. I believe 
that to be the only purpose for which the power to lay and 
collect taxes was granted to the Federal Government when 
our Constitution was framed; and if Democrats expect to go to 
‘the country denouncing the policy of laying imposts and duties 
for purposes other than raising revenue, I ask how can we ex- 
pect the people to take us seriously if now, in this Democratic 
House, we abandon that theory and deliberately lay taxes here 
for a purpose other than to raise revenue? È 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 2 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that I am in full sympathy with the views being expressed by 
him. As I understand his position it is that this attempt to 
suppress the manufacture of these phosphorus matches by levy- 
ing taxes on matches is a misuse of the taxing power. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 


Our 8 are false to the great traditions 
try to twist and turn it into an instrument of 
1 want the Republican Party 


Mr. Chairman, of course 


— 
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Mr. BURLESON. Just as the Democratic Party contended, 
in days gone by, that the levying of a tax on State banks of 
issue was an abuse of the taxing power. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Absolutely. 

Mr. BURLESON. And that the attempt to tax out of exist- 
ence the oleomargarine industry was a prostitution of the tax- 
ing power. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I agree fully with that. 

Mr. MANN. When did the Democratic Party take that po- 
sition about oleomargarine? 

Mr. BURLESON. That has always been its policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Whatever position the 
Democratic Party took on the oleomargarine question I know 
not. The matter was never mentioned in any platform. 

Mr. BURLESON. But the same principle applied. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Absolutely; and that bill 
when it was before the House did not receive the vote of a 
majority of the Democratic Members of the House, but was 
objected to by them. 

Mr. BURLESON. On this very ground. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. And I am glad to say 
that it also was objected to by the distinguished leader of the 
minority, Mr. MANN. 

I would not be misunderstood. My information upon the 
matter of the phosphorus matches is very meager, and with 
all due respect to the House I think the information which this 
House has is very meager. Assuming, however, that all that 
is claimed by the proponents of this bill is true, and that the 
operatives in these factories are subjected to conditions which 
render them liable to contract and spread this loathsome dis- 
ease—admitting all that to be true, if I were a member of a 
legislature of one of the States, clothed with absolute power 
to deal with the question, I would not hesitate then to enact 
such legislation as would be necessary to stamp out that in- 
dustry and forbid it. But that is a matter which has not been 
confided to the Federal Congress by the Constitution, and if 
this bill were amended in its title so as to show the truth, that 
it is a bill “to protect the health of the operatives in these 
factories,” or a bill “to suppress the manufacture of phos- 
phorus matches,” the Supreme Court, I take it, would not 
hesitate to declare it unconstitutional. 

In the cases that have come before the court heretofore 
respecting oleomargarine, the bank tax and the opium tax, the 
court has had too much respect for the legislative branch of 
the Government to assume that we were proceeding under false 
pretenses. For that reason the court would not go behind the 
declaration of Congress that the oleomargarine bill was a bill 
to raise revenue. In the system of government under which 
we live there are certain powers vested in Congress and certain 
powers reserved to the States. 

Gentlemen insist that the Federal Congress alone has the 
power to stamp out this enterprise and protect the lives and 
health of the operatives in these factories. I deny this. I 
assert on the contrary that the Federal Government has no 
such power, but that the States in which these factories are 
located do have ample, full, and exclusive power. It is abso- 
lutely a matter of police power, and the police power was not 
delegated to the Federal Government outside of the District of 
Columbia and the Territories, and the Constitution states in 

express words, so that no man might ever misunderstand it, 
that— 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


In the license cases reported in the Fifth Howard, the 
Supreme Court of the United States said: 
oO 


+ + The acknowledged pee power of a State extends often to 
the destruction of 3 nuisance may be abated. Everything 
prejudicial to the health or morals of a city may be removed. Mer- 
chandise from a a where a contagious disease prevails, being Hable 
to communicate the disease, may be excluded; and in extreme cases it 
may be thrown into the sea. comes in direct conflict with the 
regulation of commerce; and yet no one doubts the local power. It is 
a power essential to self-preservation and exists necessarily in every 
organized 5 It is indeed the law of nature, and is possessed 

by man in his individual] capacity. He may resist that which does him 

harm, whether he be assailed by an assassin or approached by poison. 
And it is the settled construction of every regulation of commerce that, 
under the sanction of its general laws, no person ¢an introduced into a 
community malignant diseases, or an ng which contaminates its 
morals or endangers its safety. And this is an acknowledged principle 
applicable to all general regulations, Individuals in the enjoyment of 

eir own rights must be careful not to injure the rights of thers. 

From the explosive nature of gunpowder a city may exclude it. 
Now, this is an article of commerce, and is not known to carry infec- 
tious disease ; — to rd against a contingent iat „ & city may 
prohibit its introduction. These exceptions are ways implied in 
commercial regulations, where the General Government is admitted to 
haye exclusive power. 

They are not regulations of commerce, but acts of self-preservation. 
And ough they affect commerce to some extent, yet such effect is 
the result the exercise of an undoubted power in the State. 


Just one more sentence from the same case. I read now from 
the opinion of Justice Grier, speaking of the police powers: 

As subjects of legislation they are from their very nature of rimary 
importance; they lie at the foundation of social existence; they are 
for the protection of life and liberty, and necessarily compel all laws 
on subjects of secondary importance which relate onl to property, 
convenience, or luxury to r e when they come in conflict or collision. 
Salus populi suprema lex. 

I could quote any number of decisions from the same court, 
but the question is too well settled to admit of controversy. 

In the case of McCulough against Maryland, with which we 
are all familiar, the great Chief Justice laid down the rule by 
which to test the application of the implied powers of the 
Constitution in these words: 

Let the end be legitimate; let it be within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion; and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted 
to that end, which are not prohibited but consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

Will any gentleman on this floor, will any Democrat who 
subscribes to the fundamental principle of the Democratic 
Party, “that the Federal Government has no constitutional 
power to impose or collect taxes except for the purpose of 
revenue only,” insist that the end sought to be attained by this 
bill is “legitimate”; that it is “within the scope of the Con- 
stitution”? No one pretends that the purpose of this bill is 
to collect revenue. In the report which accompanies the bill 
the committee plainly declares that the purpose of the bill is 
not to raise reyenue. I quote from the report: 

The committee have always been responsive to the humanitarian 
demands of the situation, but from the beginning have been confronted 
with the difficult problem of determining the advisability of using the 
taxing power of the National Government to suppress the use of 
poisonous phosphorus in this industry, which, as has been shown in 
other countries that 3 the use of poisonous phosphorus. can be 
carried on without it, profitably and satisfactorily. It is believed, 
however, that a situation like the one now presented in the match 
indnstry will rarely arise, and hence the committee feels that their 
action in favorably recommending the passage of H. R. 20842 will not 
serye as a precedent for the general employment of the taxing power to 
correct objectionable features of Industries. Not only have the European 
countries prohibited this evil by legislation, but in 1906 they entered 
into the rne treaty to prohibit it. Most of the American manufac- 
turers are willing to have the use ot paisanoni phosphorus prohibited in 
the match industry, but no one of them desires to stand alone in 
eliminating it, as that would put such a manufacturer at great dis- 
advantage. This is due to the fact that the other methods used in 
making matches are slightly more expensive, but, according to the testi- 
mony, not so much as to affect the price of matches to the consumer. 

Now, note the concluding sentence of the report: 

From this view of the situation the committee is determined, without 
admitting the establishment of any precedent, to recommend the passage 
of H. R. 20842. 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us! Without admitting 
the establishment of any precedent! Whenever in the future it 
becomes desirable in the opinion of a majority on this floor to 
invade the police power of any State, to tax out of existence 
any industry which the States may choose to authorize, but 
which for any reason whatsoever Congress may prefer to de- 
stroy, is it the opinion of this committee that after the passage 
of this bill, which acknowledges and declares that Congress 
has such power under section 8 of Article I of the Constitution, 
no one wiil point to it as a precedent, simply because in their 
report they refused to admit it to be? 

Mr. Chairman, I have made no attempt to prepare a speech 
upon this subject, and I am speaking at random, but I want to 
call the attention of the committee in the few minutes I have 
to the following. Chief Justice Marshall, in my opinion the 
greatest jurist in the tide of time, and according to the opinion 
of Jefferson the chief sinner among the broad constructionists, 
said this: 


Inspection laws, 8 laws, health laws of every description 
form a portion of that immense mass of legislation which embraces 
everything within the territory of a State not surrendered to the Gen- 
eral Government. No direct general power over these subjects is 

nted to Congress, and consequently they remain subject to State 
legislation. : 

Is it necessary to quote authority for the statement that the 
Democratic Party has always adhered to the doctrine that the 
activities of the General Government should be strictly confined 
to the exercise of the powers surrendered to it by the Consti- 
tution and has insisted that the reserved powers of the States 
should not be encroached upon? Let me read what the Demo- 
cratic platform says upon that subject: 

Dunay all these years the Democratic Par 
of selfish interests to the centralization o 
steadfastly maintained the . 
established by the founders of this 

Idance and teachings the 
ound its best expression in 
and in its assertion of the necessity of confinin 
ment to the ex of the powers granted by 
United States. : ; 

That, in my opinion, is the correct policy. If we are now to 
go on record as a party—and the Democratic Party is respon- 


has resisted the tendency 
governmental power and 
of the dual system of government 
Republic of republics. Under its 

at principle of local self-government has 
he maintenance of the rights of the States 
the General Govern- 
e Constitution of the 
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sible for whatever legislation is enacted in this House—as 
abandoning that policy at this time, let no man lay the flattering 
unction to his soul that this will not some good day in the 
future rise up to vex us. Those of us from the part of the 
country from which I hail do not have to dip into the future 
far as human eye can see to find an instance where this power 
will be misused and, as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLE- 
son] said, prostituted. It has already been done. If we can 
exercise the power to lay taxes for any other purpose than to 
raise revenue, then we can exercise that power for any purpose 
that suits our fancy or convenience. 

A few years ago, for the sole and only purpose of destroying 
an enterprise which was competing with another industry in 
this country, this power was invoked and a prohibitive tax 
levied on the manufacture of oleomargarine, not because oleo- 
margarine was an unhealthful diet, not because it was a food 
which was deleterious to health, because the expert testimony 
showed that it was not, but solely because one industry in this 
country was powerful enough upon the floor of this House to 
strangle another industry which came in competition with it. 
So it shall come to pass with other industries in the future, if 
we continue along the course pointed out by this bill. 

The States have the power to suppress this industry if they 
want to do it, and I have no respect for a State that would come 
to Congress and say, “ If we, in the exercise of the power which 
is ours under the Constitution, stamp out these disease-breeding 
enterprises, other States will let it exist, and therefore we will 
have crippled an industry in our own State by subjecting. it to 
unfair competition, and some gentlemen who are now making 
money out of it will not be able to do so thereafter.” In other 
words, when it comes to choosing between destroying an enter- 
prise which breeds diseases that kill women, children, and men 
and fostering that enterprise because it pays dividends, and the 
legislature of a State, clothed with full power to act, deliberately 
prefers to foster that enterprise unless Congress will outlaw all 
similar and competing enterprises elsewhere, then I say that 
State has not my respect. Now, I want to read just a little 
passage from Washington’s Farewell Address referring to the 
lodgment of power in separate sovereignties in the dual system 
of this country. I want to call attention to this because Wash- 
ington was not a Democrat. I have called attention to the 
opinion of Marshall, who was not a Democrat. Listen to this: 


It is important that the habits of thinking in a free country should 
inspire caution in those intrusted with its administration to confine 
themselyes within their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department to encroach upon another, 
The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the 
departments in one, and thus— 


Now, mark these words— 


and thus to create, whatever the form of 13 a real despotism. 
If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of con- 
stitutional powers be in ‘any particular wrong, let it be corrected by 
amendments In the way which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no 8 by usurpation ; for though this In one instance may 
be the instrument of good— 


And we are assured by those gentlemen advocating this bill 
that in this particular instance it will be an instrument of 
good— 
for though this in one instance may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want— 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman time to yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. MANN. We can probably get more time for the gentle- 
man. The gentleman has been talking about the levying of an 
internal-revenue tax upon white phosphorus matches. I believe 
the gentleman is aware that the bill to which he refers goes a 
great deal further than that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. It provides that the manufacturer of matches of 
any kind shall conduct his business under the surveillance of 
officers and agents of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
shall furnish bond. be penalized if he does not register with the 
collector of the distriet—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It could go no further, unless we make the same 
requirement of everybody in any kind of business—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Absolutely. It means to 
take over all business in all the States whenever in the opinion 
of Congress—think of it, whenever in the opinion of Congress— 
the States are not enforcing their police powers in such a manner 
as to commend it to the wisdom of Congress, and that, too, under 
the guise of the exercise of the taxing power. This report says 
that it is not the purpose to collect revenue; in fact, if they 
thought anybody could pay it, they would raise the tax higher, 
so as to make it impossible for them to pay it. 

Mr. MANN. There is no revenue here imposed upon matches 
other than white phosphorus matches. 


Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
Mr. MANN. But under the bill any manufacturer of red-to 
matches must conduct his business under the control of Treas- 


No. : 


ury agents. Does the gentleman think that even by any broad 
stretch of imagination the Constitution of the United States 
conferred that authority upon Congress over business located in 
the States? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do not. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? What 
is the difference between the authority extending the power of 
Congress over the business of matches by this bill and the 
authority conferred by Congress 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask that the gentleman's time be extended 
one minute. À 

Mr. COOPER. I yield five minutes additional to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STANLEY. And the authority exercised by Congress 
over the manufacture and distillation of, say, spirits, vinous 
and malt liquors. 

Mr. MANN. So far as the bill proposes to levy internal- 
revenue tax, of course, Congress has the authority, but if Con- 
gress did not levy an internal-reyenue tax on the manufacture 
of spiritous liquors, I take it no one would claim they could 
go into a State and control the manufacture of liquor or that 
they could control the manufacture of any article on which 
they did not impose a tax, as this bill proposes to do. 

Mr. STANLEY. The purpose of the bill, as I understand it, 
is to secure a tax 

Mr. MANN. The levying of a tax upon white phosphorus 
matches does not confer any authority to go into the business 
of the manufacturing of some other kind of matches upon which 
no tax is levied. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The time may come, let 
me to say to the gentleman from Kentucky, when in this House 
there will be a sufficient majority which will reach the con- 
clusion that the sale of alcoholic liquors and the manufacture 
of whisky and beer in this country are bad things. And there- 
fore Congress will levy a tax, if necessary 

Mr. MANN. The time is here now. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; perhaps the time is 
here. And Congress will levy a tax of $100 or $500 a gallon on 
whisky and $100 a barrel on beer and destroy the industry. 

Mr. STANLEY. I think it will have this right. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I think if it has this right, 
it will have that. And there can be no question of the fact 
that whisky has wrecked more homes than the manufacture of 
white phosphorus matches. It has spread more disease and 
caused more human suffering and more tears and more crime 
in this country than the manufacture of phosphorus matches 
or the manufacture of anything else. And if we can go into 
the States and break down the barriers that were set by the 
Constitution and regulate this matter, we can go into the State 
and regulate any other matter that suits our sweet will. And if 
we have the police power, or, rather, if we usurp police power, to 
say that no State may manufacture whisky or beer, then we can 
also by the same usurpation say that no State can prohibit such 
manufacture. 

I want to close with this. It is an extract which is familiar 
to you all, and one which ought to be, in my opinion, a lamp 
to our feet, a guide to our actions in this House, whenever we 
come to determine whether a reserved power shall remain with 
the State or whether the Federal Government shall go into the 
State and destroy it: 

The ry Sap of the State governments in all their rights as the most 
competent administrations for our domestic concerns and the surest 
bulwark against antirepublican tendencies, the preservation of the 


General Government in its whole constitutional vigor as the sheet 
anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad, 0 


That you all recognize as an extract from Mr. Jefferson’s 
first inaugural address, and I hope in this day of grace when 
we are looking to the ides of next November to bring the great 
party which he founded back into power in this Government, 
we will not handicap those who go upon the stump this sum- 
mer to advocate the principles of that party and to inveigh 
against the policy of levying taxes for any purpose save for 
that only of raising revenue; and I therefore hope that this 
House will not pursue the fatal policy provided in this bill. 
[Applause.] 

Mr: COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I am receiving 
a great many letters and petitions from my constituents in op- 
position to any legislation looking to the restoration of the 
canteen in the Army, and many of them from ministers. 
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Recently I received a letter from one of my good ministerial 
friends, an earnest Christian worker, the Rey. John T. Brabner 
Smith, of Blunt, S. Dak., requesting that I have inserted in the 
Record a letter dated January 10, 1912, from Gen. Frederick D. 
Grant, in which he expressed the opinion that the canteen ought 
not to be restored, and in compliance with that request and for 
the information of the House, I submit the letter, which is as 
follows: 
GEN. FREDERICK D. GRANT OPPOSES RESTORATION OF CANTEEN. 

(In a letter to the editor of the Union Signal, Gen. Grant states that, 


owing to the changed conditions in the Army, he would not recom- 
mend the restoration of the canteen.) 


Governors ISLAND, N. Y., January 10, 1912. 


My Dear Eprror: In reply to your — iac i I hasten to say that 
many times in the past, in official report: 15 55 recommended the 
restoration of the canteen in the Army. 

This I did, believing that the canteen was the lesser of two evils. 
In the course of 10 ars the enlisted 88 of the Army has 
changed, and the soldiers who are now he Army have a ited 
themselves to * conditions, 

If the question were left to me, owing to this oen of conditions, 
I would not recommend the restoration of the cantee: 


Yours, very truly, 
FREDERICK D. GRANT. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk now pro- 
ceed to read the bill under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, $555,500. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, the total should be $550,500. I 
move to amend by striking out the word “ five” before the word 
“thousand,” in line 2, page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, line 2, by striking out the word “fiye” before the 
word “ thousand.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Chinese secretary, legation to China, $3,600. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph, line 11, for the purpose of making an inquiry 
of the chairman of the committee. This seems to be a new 
paragraph, and I would like to inquire the necessity for includ- 
ing this paragraph in the bill this year. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, the titles of these officials have 
been slightly changed. The Japanese secretary to the embassy 
at Japan has always received a salary of $8,600, and the same 
is true with regard to the Chinese secretary. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am not referring to the Chinese secretary. 
That is true. But the Turkish secretary of embassy seems to 
be new entirely. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, the title of this secretary was 
made the same as the title of the secretary to China and Japan. 
The salary of the secretary of embassy to Turkey was made 
the same as the salary of these other two secretaries, because 
he performs not only the same duties, but greater and more im- 
portant and onerous duties. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Heretofore, however, there has been no sec- 
retary of the embassy to Turkey, has there? There has been 
no salary paid 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, yes. The salary was $3,000. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then this does not change the salary at all? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; it increases the salary $600, making it 
the same as the salary of the Chinese secretary and the Japa- 
nese secretary. 

Mr. MANN. Do you not think it the same thing? 
formerly had an interpreter there. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It occurred to me that in the bill a year ago 
and in the preceding years 

Mr. MANN, Now, you propose to give him the rank of sec- 
retary? 

Mr. SULZER. Quite so. It is recommended by the State 
Department, and the testimony before the committee shows 
that this official performs the duties of a secretary, and that 
these duties are very responsible and important. Our rela- 
tions with Turkey are becoming more important every day, and 
it is necessary that we should have a secretary to the embassy. 

Mr. MANN. You expend more money there than anywhere 
else and get fewer results. 

Mr. SULZER, Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. I think we expend more money there than in 
any other embassy and get less results. 

Mr. HAMLIN. While I am on my feet, in that same con- 
nection, there appears on page 6 of the bill—— 

Mr. SULZER. We will discuss that when we reach it, 


You 


Mr. HAMLIN. I do not know whether we had better wait. 
It will depend as to whether I make the point of order on the 
explanation that is made. 

Mr. SULZER. Let us take it up when we reach page 6. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But I would like to inquire now what is the 
necessity of a secretary and assistant secretary. 

Mr. SULZER. I shall be glad to explain it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not know whether I shall waive the 
point of order here without an explanation. Im the same bill 
$000. is an item creating a new office of assistant secretary, at 

Mr. KENDALL. I think that matter is explained very satis- 
factorily on page 6 of the hearings by the Secretary of State, 
in which he said that the demands on the Turkish secretary in 
Constantinople are so great that he thinks he ought to have an 
ussistant, and he explains here the demands that are made 
upon an additional secretary. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There is no secretary there now. 

Mr. KENDALL. The gentleman has been performing the 
functions of a secretary under a different name. Now he is 
called a secretary. 

Mr, SULZER. That is the only difference, and a slight in- 
crease of pay—the only increase of salary in the entire bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. As I understand the facts, you have increased 
it $2,600—$600 to the secretary and $2,000 to the assistant. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, the assistant secretary is new, 
because the secretary there is unable to perform the duties re- 
quired of him. He has too much to do. It is a very important 
diplomatic post. There is a great deal of work to be done by 
our embassy in Constantinople. 

Mr. KENDALL, Will the gentleman from New York yield 
for just a moment? 

Mr. SULZER. Certainly; in a moment. On page 6 of the 
hearings before the committee Secretary Knox said: “The de- 
mands upon the Turkish secretary at Constantinople are so 
great that we thought he ought to have an assistant, and the 
suggestion is that the assistant be chosen from the student in- 
terpreters who have been trained for work of this character. 
We utilize those student interpreters wherever we can.” 

Mr. KENDALL. The State Department has selected one of 
the student interpreters to be the assistant secretary, and that 
will relieve the Government of the expense of maintaining that 
one student interpreter who becomes the assistant secretary to 
the secretary of the embassy, so that no additional expense is 
involved to the Government by the appointment of the assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman quite certain about that? Is 
it not a fact that for years we have been appropriating for 
student interpreters at this embassy, and that we will continue 
hereafter the same number of student interpreters that are now 
there? We make in this bill the same appropriation for student 
interpreters that we have heretofore made. But the fact is 
they have discovered a bright young man who is a student in- 
terpreter, and they want to retain him in the service, and pro- 
pose to offer him $2,000 and call him an “ assistant secretary.” 

Mr. KENDALL. I have no doubt it will be necessary to main- 
tain a corps of student interpreters at that point for a long 
time—indefinitely, perhaps. That is the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State. The student interpreter in this case who is to 
be advanced to the position of assistant secretary of the em- 
bassy is, as the gentleman from Illinois suggested, an excep- 
tionally bright young man, and I think that arrangement ought 
to be made there. 

Mr. MANN. But there will be no reduction in the number 
of student interpreters. 

Mr. KENDALL. I have not said that there will be a reduc- 
tion in the expense of maintaining these student interpreters, 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understood the gentleman to say that this 
will not involve an increased expense in the maintenance of 
student interpreters. 

Mr. KENDALL. I think this promotion of the student in- 
terpreter to assistant secretary will not increase the expense. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa be allowed to finish his statement. 

The . Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENDALL. But I think that the necessity which now 
exists for the maintenance of a corps of student interpreters 
in Turkey will continue indefinitely, and that it will be neces- 
sary in the future to increase the number as our business ex- 
pands there and a greater variety of work devolves upon the 
foreign office there. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to take occasion now 
to say that I believe that the committee are to be congratu- 
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lated upon the work they have done in the preparing of this 


bill. I do not want to put myself in the position of criticizing 
their work, but I am also thoroughly convinced that there is 
no end to the demands for increased salaries and increased 
positions, not only in the State Department, but in the other 
departments of the Government. I only reserved this point of 
order, and may make it with the hope of finding out now why 
this increase is recommended. There is an increase unquestion- 
ably. The statement of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
DALL] convinces me thoroughly that there is an increase of 

a year for this one secretary, and then an increase of 
$2,000 in the position of the assistant secretary, which is sought 
to be created by this bill. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] very well said, it will not do to say that there will be 
no increase because a student interpreter is to be selected for 
this place, because another student interpreter will take his 
place; and, of course, we would be at the same expense for 
him that we would be for this one. I believe there ought to 
be some good reason given for this increase of expense of $2,600 
to this one embassy to Turkey before these increases are per- 
mitted to pass in this bill. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that the estimate submitted for these secretaries was $5,000 
each—a total of $15,000. The bill as reported by the committee 
appropriates only 810,800, a decrease of $4,200 from the esti- 
mates submitted. This amount is made up by the items to 
pay the salary of the Japanese secretary at Tokyo, $3,600; the 
Chinese secretary at Peking, China, $3,600; and the Turkish 
secretary at Constantinople, Turkey, $3,600. Let me explain 
that these officers are not, as their titles seem to imply, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and Turkish. They are all American citizens, 
The Japanese secretary at Tokyo now receives $3,600 salary, 
the Chinese secretary at Peking now receives a salary of $3,600, 
and the official doing the work of the Turkish secretary at Con- 
stantinople has received for years a salary of $3,000. 

These posts can be properly filed only by men who have spent 
a large part of their lives in the countries named and are, in 
addition, students and scholars. Owing to the highly specialized 
character of their work, the tenure of these three posts should 
be of comparatively long duration, and for the same reason these 
positions should be at least equal in dignity and in salary to 
the average consular post in China, Japan, and Turkey. 

Moreover, there has been established in these countries the 
system of student interpreters appointed to study the language 
of the country to which they are assigned for duty with a view 
to qualifying themselves for appointment to the diplomatic or 
consular posts in those countries which require a knowledge 
of the native language. After completing their language studies 
these students become eligible to the various grades of the 
Consular Service, and may ultimately attain the highest, at 
salaries ranging “from $6,000 to $8,000. The language secre- 
taryships at these three missions should be graded in point 
of rank and salary as to attract the best of the available men 
who possess the requisite knowledge of the language and other 
special qualifications to these posts, rather than to the more 
lucrative but less responsible consular appointments. 

The Secretary of State, in the estimates for 1913, recom- 
mended that the salary of each one of these secretaries be raised 
to $5,000. The committee has left the salaries of the Japanese 
secretary and the Chinese secretary as they are now, at $3,600, 
and has increased the salary of the Turkish secretary from 
$3,000 to $3,600, to put this official upon an equality in salary 
with the other two; and he certainly ought to be put upon that 
equality. 

The Secretary of State is of opinion that the increase recom- 
mended should be allowed, as more commensurate with the im- 
portance of these officers and the work performed by them. In 
his letter explaining the estimates, House Document 341, Sixty- 
second Congress, second session, the Secretary of State, in sup- 
port of this recommendation, says as follows: 

The official correspondence between the Chinese Government and the 
legation is conducted in the Chinese language. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am not raising any question about the 
Chinese secretary, but—— 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman want to know about the 
Turkish secretary 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; about this officer in Turkey and his 
assistant. 

Mr. SULZER. It does not create a new office. It is just a 
new title. The official there now receives $3,000. He is an 
American and has received that salary for a number of years 


past. 
Mr. HAMLIN. What is the necessity of increasing his 
salary? Simply to bring him up to the level of the others? 


Mr. SULZER. He does the same work, only more; and we 
propose to make his salary the same because he is doing that 
work and more important work. That is all there is to that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I withdraw the point of order on this par- 
ticular item, but I may renew it on the other when we reach it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Why do the secretaries to Japan, Turkey, and China 
draw more salary than the secretaries to Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and those other countries? 

Mr. SULZER. Because of their peculiar importance, and the 
responsibilities are much greater. 

Mr. MADDEN. In what respect? 

Mr. SULZER. The official correspondence between the em- 
bassies and the foreign Governments is all carried on in Chinese, 
Japanese, and Turkish, as the case may be, and it involves a 
great deal of technical knowledge, proficiency in translation, and 
familiarity with languages. 

It is impossible to get a competent man to take one of these 
places and live decently for less than $3,600 a year. As I said 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN], the Department 
of State was insistent that these gentlemen should receive sal- 
aries of $5,000 a year, but the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
did not think it advisable or deem it expedient to recommend 
the increases this year. We have been exceedingly economical 
in every line of this bill, keeping ever in view the importance 
of the service and determined not to cripple its efficiency in 
any way. I know some salaries should be increased. The rea- 
sons for it are meritorious, but we did not see our way clear to 
do it this year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it generally considered, then, that the 
work of the secretaries in these three countries is more impor- 
tant than the work of secretaries in other important countries? 

Mr. SULZER. There is no question about that. It is very 
difficult to get American citizens to take these places who 
can talk and write Chinese and Japanese and the Turkish 
languages. 

Mr. MADDEN. I presume that the increased salary is largely 
due to the fact that they are required to understand the lan- 
guage? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; and they perform other and more im- 
portant duti a than the secretaries at the European embassies. 

Mr. MAN I can not quite understand why the difficulty 
should exist which the gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER] 
describes with reference to these places in China. We employ 
men to teach our officials the Chinese language, naming them 
as cadets of some sort, and take them over there and at our 
expense teach them Chinese. The gentleman says that, having 
done that, the position is much more onerous for them .to 
occupy, because they do not understand Chinese well enough, 
or because it is difficult to get somebody who does understand 
Chinese well enough to carry on the correspondence between our 
representative and the Chinese Government. For what reason 
do we have these student interpreters in Turkey, China, and 
Japan, unless when they are through our employees know some- 
thing about the language? What is the use of providing for 
these student interpreters unless when they have occupied the 
time and been paid the salary, which is considerably more than 
it would cost them to go to college in this country, they have 
learned the language? What is the use of it all if at the end 
of that time they do not understand the language well enough 
to carry on correspondence? 

Mr. SULZER. In reply to the gentleman from Illinois I 
desire to say that the present incumbent of the Chinese post is a 
learned and very able man, well qualified for the work and 
very much devoted to it. He became such as a result of years 
of close study and close application at all times. The present 
American minister to China has recently stated to the Depart- 
ment that the Chinese secretary is the mainstay of the lega- 
tion, without whom it would be impossibie for the minister effi- 
ciently to discharge his duties, and there is no increase of his 
salary—merely a change of designation. 

Mr. MANN. Iam not criticizing that. I have no doubt that 
we have efficient secretaries in all of these places, and I presume 
very likely they ought to have their salaries increased, as far 
as that is concerned. I do not, however, see the difficulty of 
obtaining men to perform this work. 

Mr. KENDALL. The department does. 

Mr. SULZER. And so would the gentleman if he lived in 
China. The pay is quite inadequate, all things considered, but 


the committee would not increase it at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Secretaries of Page cv to the Argentine Republic, Belgium, Chile, 
China, Cuba, the 
each, 818775. 


therlands and Luxemburg, and Spain, at $2,625 
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Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, the Maine has been raised and 
given buriai in the billows of the deep. 

Her long service as a human sepulcher is over, thank God. 

Her interment in the sea closes the incident, so far as the 
physical hulk of our first battleship is concerned, but the 
sacredness and the sorrow connected with her sad mission of 
the past 14 years will not down. 

The patriots of the Maine who gave their lives as a human 
sacrifice that American honor might be preserved and that Cuba 
might be free have been returned to their native land amidst 
our keenest devotion, affection, and the tears of every patriotic 
American. Our Stars and Stripes in solemn devotion have been 
at half-mast from ocean to ocean in this Republic emblematic 
of our love and devotion to the martyrs of the Maine. Our 
President, our Congress, our ‘Supreme Court, many of the sur- 
vivors of the tragedy, even many of the gray-haired mothers of 
the dead, were in attendance to cast a long sad glance at the 
flower and flag bedraped coffins which bore the last sad remains 
of the martyred sons. 

The able chaplain, who survived the tragedy itself, raised 
his voice and asked that the blessings of a righteous God fall 
upon the living and the martyred dead. And as 20,000 citi- 
zens sat there in the rain with bared and bowed-down heads, 
half in grief from the tragedy of long ago and half in joy as 
a result of their belated return, I could not but pause in bewil- 
derment and wonder who took the initiatory step and contributed 
most to bring it all about. I could not but pause and wonder 
who caused this most righteous service on this most hallowed 
day. [Applause.] 

It was then that I recalled that the first word that I had ever 
heard spoken on the subject in Congress was by the present 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. SULZER. I 
recalled when I first came here, during the winter of 1907 and 
1908, by resolution and by speech he was seeking to get recog- 
uition to call up his bill authorizing the raising of the Maine, 
then pleading with Congress to return their martyred dead, 
pleading that full justice be done to their heroes who had fallen 
in their defense. Prompted partially by curiosity and partially 
by the remarkable occasion, I ascertained that the gentleman 
from New York, part of the time singly and alone, from 1902 
down to the final passage of the authorization to raise the 
Maine was passed, had worked in season and ouf for this most 
righteous and belated cause. 

As a result of this untiring labor for the past decade of years 
on the part of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER], a 
generous and righteous Government last Saturday performed 
the last sad rites over these least ignoble sons. 

To-day, under the spreading oaks of fair Arlington, sleep 
the remains of America’s present-day martyrs and patriots, 
Cuba's saviors and defenders, and America’s most beloved sons, 
While it is thrice true that honor conferred and respect paid 
by nations or men do not heal hearts that are broken, still it 
serves as an offset to grief that could not otherwise well be 
borne. The initial efforts of the gentleman from New York and 
the full honor conferred by the Nation will quicken patriotism 
in the living, serve as a solemn sentry of protection to the liy- 
ing, and undying honor to the dead. 

Historians will write more eloquently of him when he is gone, 
but I shall not let it pass to speak of his efforts thus modestly 
while he is here. To-day each ‘mother who has a son sleeping 
there must, in addition to her affections for her country and her 
flag, love and revere the man who first moved this Government to 
do this most righteous act. Let it be the wish of all such mothers 
of this Nation as well that “Long may he be spared in health, 
vigor, and strength who has served us so well, and may the 
future be to him all that our keenest expectations hope it will 
be.” [Applause.] 


Mr. MANN. I would not detract at all from the eulogy which 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] has paid to a Demo- 
cratie ex-candidate for governor of New York; but in order 
that the record may be kept straight I think it is proper to say 
at this time that it was not the resolution of the gentleman from 
New York which became a law at all; that he had nothing what- 
ever to do with the introduction of it or the reporting of it, but 
that the matter that was reported came from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and was reported by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Loup] [applause on the Republican side], and that 
when it came to the House and was finally adopted in the form 
that it was I drew it myself. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I understood the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to say, in response to a question I asked him a few 
minutes ago, that the secretary of legation in China was an 
American. I wonder if I understood him correctly. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman did. 


Mr. MADDEN. If that be the case, I am curious to know 
why it is that it is found necessary to provide for another 
Secretary to that same country at $2,625 a year. 

Mr. SULZER. We have not reached that provision in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have just had the item read. 

Mr. KENDALL. Line 16. 

Mr, MADDEN. It seems to me that, while the post of secre- 
tary to China may be very important, it is not necessary 
to pay a man $3,600 a year while we pay a man doing like 
work in England $3,000 a year, and then provide for another 
man at $2,625 to do the same work. 

Mr. SULZER. There may be something in the gentleman's 
criticism, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York if that is not an entirely different 
position. In the regular diplomatic service a man does not have 
to have a knowledge of the Chinese language. 

Mr. GARNER. The hearings before the committee indicated 
that it was necessary to have more clerical force in China and 
Japan than in any other portions of the world. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York to explain why it is that this other secretaryship is neces- 
sary in China. In the first case, if the secretary provided for 
in line 13 be an American it seems to me that there is no need 
for the secretary provided for in line 16. If, on the other hand, 
the secretary provided for in line 18 be a Chinaman, then it 
may be necessary to have an American, as provided for in line 
16. If the secretary designated here as Chinese secretary gets 
$3,600 a year and only does the work required to be done in the 
‘Chinese language it may be necessary to have the man provided 
for in line 16 to do the work in the English language. I would 
like to get all the information on this subject that is obtainable. 

Mr. SULZER. Our Government deems the post in China as 
yery important. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SULZER. The Secretary is unable to perform all the 
duties, and it is necessary to provide for an assistant secre- 
tary. That has been the law for a number of years past; there 
is no change in the existing law. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit, 
I want to state that this has been carried heretofore in the dip- 
lomatic bill, and that there is a greater amount of money spent 
on the legation in China than in any other country in the world 
by the United States. The reasons furnished the committee by 
the Secretary for that expenditure were various, the principal 
one being that the conditions that exist, the necessity for inter- 
preters, and for different secretaries to look after different 
phases of diplomatic work make it necessary to have, I think, 
possibly more secretaries in China than in any other country in 
the world. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it not a fact that we have for a 
great, many years had in China three different secretaries, a 
Chinese secretary and a first secretary of legation and a second 
secretary of legation, and that this bill makes no change? 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the gentleman from New York made a 
mistake when he said that the secretary was an American. 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, no; the secretary is an American. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. One of these secretaries has spent many 
years in China learning the language. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and it is said that he knows everything in 
China worth knowing and much that is not. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Secretary of legation to the Dominican Republic and consul general at 
Santo Domingo, $2,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I notice that they have combined 
the secretary of legation in Santo Domingo with the consul gen- 
eral. What is the situation down there now with reference to 
our treaty with that country concerning collection of duties, 
and so forth? 

Mr. SULZER. This is merely a change in title. 
other change—no increase in salary. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but what is the situation, if the gentleman 
has it? We have some peculiar relations with this Republic, 
and I should like to know if the gentleman can inform the 
House just what the situation is at present. 

Mr. SULZER. The relations of the United States with Santo 
Domingo are cordial and friendly. The little Republic is pros- 


There is no 


pering. 

Mr. MANN. I know that, but what is the situation with 
reference to the collection of revenue? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Perhaps I can explain from the state- 
ment made by Mr. Carr in the hearings. He is the Director of 
the Consular Bureau of the State Department. He said: 


Since the grade of the minister to the Dominican Republic was 
changed the law has provided for no consul general at Santo Domingo, 


— 
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and one is needed to certify invoices and discharge other duties con- 
nected with our commerce. ‘The change involves no additional cost to 
the Government. 


Mr. BURLESON. But that does not answer the question 
asked by the gentleman from IHinois, who wanted to know the 
exact relationship that exists between our Government and the 
Government of Santo Domingo with reference to the collection of 
revenues, and the extent that it has been modified within the 
last year or two. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. That is a question that does not pertain 
to the bill which we are discussing now, and I think the chair- 
man will be able to answer it better than I. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I may be able to throw a 
little light-upon that subject and answer, in a way, the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from IIlinois. Some years ago the Santo 
Domingo Republic had issued some $20,000,000 of bonds, which 
were held largely in Europe. Interest had not been paid 
promptly on these bonds, and the holders thereof were doubt- 
ful that the principal, much less the interest, would be paid. 

It would appear that the European Governments are not quite 
as responsive to the wishes of the bankers of those countries 
as the State Department of our Government is to the financial 
interests in this country. Hence it seems that an appeal was 
made by the European bondholders to our banking interests 
in New York, and as a result an appeal was made to our State 
Department, with the result that through the President, in 1905, 
one Jacob Hollander, of Baltimore, was appointed as special 
fiscal agent to go down to Santo Domingo and see what he could 
do in the way of arranging the payment of these bonds held in 
Europe. Our State Department stuffed his pockets full of com- 
missions as enyoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
and perhaps some other things, put him on a gunboat, and sent 
him down to this little Republic like a mighty warrior going 
out to conquer, but, in fact, he was only going down there to 
collect some money for Wall Street and their European allies. 

When he got dawn there, in addition to this foreign indebted- 
ness, he found a large amount of domestic indebtedness, and 
finally, by sealing down that local indebtedness to about five 
cents on the dollar and the foreign indebtedness somewhat, he 
could get that Republic to issue new bonds to take up the old 
ones, which was satisfactory to Wall Street and their friends, 

rovided the Dominican Government would let Wall Street name 

e depository of the funds, let our Government collect all their 
revenues, and virtually guarantee the payment of these new 
bonds. 

That arrangement was made between this Government and 
the Dominican Republic. The new bonds were issued and 
turned over to Wall Street or its European allies at about 
ninety-eight cents on the dollar. The agreement was simply 
this: That the United States Government should take charge of 
the customhouses of the Dominican Republic, shonld collect all 
the customs dues, and should deposit the money with the Mor- 
ton Trust Co. in New York, and all bills of every kind and 
nature, including the interest on the bonds and a certain amount 
placed to the amortizing fund, should be paid out by the 
Morton Trust Co. up here in New York. If the revenues each 
year exceeded a certain sum, then the Dominican Government 
should be allowed the surplus for internal improvements under 
the supervision and direction of certain agencies in this coun- 
try. For this service to these bondholders Hollander was paid 
$42,000 out of the United States Treasury, I never have been 
able to understand why this Government should bear the ex- 
pense of making an arrangement whereby certain private in- 
stitutions and money lenders should be enabled to collect an 
indebtedness from another Republic; but that is what was done, 
and these are our relations, in brief, with the Dominican Repub- 

lic to-day under a treaty entered into in 1906. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, of course I know perfectly well 
what the treaty was, but I ask what the present situation is 
in reference to the collection of the revenues. My recollection 
from reading some of the reports which have been made is that 
the collection of revenues down there through the agents that 
we have has been eminently successful, and has brought not 
only more than ordinary prosperity to the Republic, but has 
provided more than the ordinary revenue, in addition to paying 
the interest and whatever else there is to pay on the indebt- 
edness, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I think that the revenues as 
reported have been sufficient to meet the payments provided 
for in the treaty with a surplus to that Republic; but, of course, 
I know of some complaints by people living in that Republic 
growing out of certain requirements we have made upon them. 
How just those criticisms are I do not pretend to say; I do 
not know. I think that the collection of revenues has been 
preeminently satisfactory in amounts, but I object most seriously 

to the idea of taking the money out of the Treasury to aid 


private individuals or private concerns in the collection of their 
indebtedness. I believe if we are going to help Wall Street to 
collect its debts Wall Street ought to pay the expense of it 
and not the people of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, all this arises out of the Monroe 
doctrine? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Here are debts due not merely to citizens of 
the United States, but to citizens of foreign countries, who 
insist that they shall haye the right themselves to enforce the 
payment of those debts, to put into motion machinery which 
will require the Republic to pay its debts, or, if the Government 
of the United States proposes to say to them “ Hands off on the 
American Continent,” then it is our duty to in some way see that 
these Republics pay their indebtedness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the con- 
ditions suggested by the gentleman existed there at that time 
or that such conditions now exist which would require us to 
interfere, nor that we can justify our interference on the 
ground of the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. MANN. My information is that that is exactly what did 
exist at the time. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, is not this the situation 
that existed there? There was certain indebtedness owing by 
the Dominican Republic, some of it in the United States and 
some of’ it in Europe. It was a confessed indebtedness, which 
that Republic was unable totiguidate. The people abroad who 
were creditors were inclined to enforce the collection of the 
debt. A situation arose under which we were either compelled 
to intervene to aid in the collection of the Indebtedness or to 
abandon the Monroe doctrine entirely; otherwise, the govern- 
ments abroad would have gone down there and enforced the 
collection of debts as governments usually do. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Would the enforcement of the collection of 
debts down there necessarily involve an abandonment of the 
Monroe doctrine, I will ask the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. KENDALL. We have a principle which was enunciated 
a good many years ago, which goes by the name of the Monroe 
doctrine, under which we decline to allow any foreign power to 
occupy territory on this hemisphere. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ah, to annex any territory, but not to col- 
lect debts or to chastise people for nonpayment of debts. 

Mr. KENDALL. I think the Monroe doctrine has a broader 
interpretation attributed to it than that suggested by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is a mighty good thing to read the Mon- 
roe doctrine and see just what it does say. 

Mr. KENDALL. Of course I do not claim to have read it as 
intelligently as the gentleman from Texas, but I have delib- 
erated upon it. I think it justly implies that our Government 
will not allow any other government, under any pretext, to 
assume control of territory upon the Western Hemisphere, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SLAYDEN] has said better than I could have said just what 
I started to say when he asked the privilege of interrupting me, 
The Monroe doctrine, as I understand it, is not encroached upon 
or interfered with if any other nation should take steps to 
collect an indebtedness that some American republic might owe 
them. 

The Monroe doctrine briefly stated is this: It is the policy of 
the United States to regard any attempt on the part of the 
European powers to gain a foothold in this hemisphere by con- 
quest or to acquire any new establishment in North or South 
America as an act hostile to the United States. Yet it does 
not contravene the right of any nation to enforce indemnity for 
injuries to its subjects, physical or financial, but applies only to 
territorial aggression by foreign powers. 

The doctrine is based upon two passages in President Monroe’s 
‘message. The first passage referred to the boundary dispute in 
the Northwest, between Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States, and the other particularly referred to the broad prin- 
ciples underlying that doctrine as follows: 


The occasion has been judged proper for 3 as a 


rinciple 
in which the rights and interests of the United States are 


nvolved, 
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that the American continents, by the free and independent conditions 
which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any European powers. 

The Monroe doctrine is simply a declaration upon our part 
that we will not permit any European power to establish any 
kind of a government in any manner hostile to us upon the 
Western Hemisphere, but it in no way pledges us to a protec- 
torate over other American States, or to preclude any European 
power from employing foree in the settlement of their just de- 
mands against any nation upon this continent. 

In 1842 Great Britain blockaded San Juan de Nicaragua, and in 1851 
laid an embargo on the entire western coast of Salvador, and in 1903 
the combined German and English fleets maintained a blockade of the 
Venezuelan coast to secure the collection of their claims for indemnity. 
The requirements of the Monroe doctrine as a national policy were fully 
met with the assurance to the United States of good faith on the hag 
of the powers concerned and that no Venezuelan territory would be 
taken in settlement of the indemnity. 

Mr. Chairman, if this is a fair outline of the Monroe docirine, 
and I believe it is, our conduct in going down to Santo Domingo 
and taking charge of their customhouses, collecting their reve- 
nue, depositing it in the banks of our own country, and auditing 
their accounts, in fact, administering upon their affairs, can 
not be justified on the ground that the Monroe doctrine com- 
mitted us to this policy. We may as well confess the truth 
and admit that we did it simply because the holders of those 
Dominican bonds—Wall Street and their European allies— 
wanted us to do it and, of course, to do it at the expense of the 
people of the United States, which we did at an expense of over 
$40,000. This conduct does not meet my ideas of a proper ad- 
ministration of the affairs of this Government, and I do not be- 
lieve, when they understand it, it will meet with the approval 
of the people of this country. 

The evidence before our committee showed that there was a 
great deal of internal indebtedness owing from one citizen to 
another. It is true that default had been made in the payment 
of interest upon these old bonds, and the bondholders were ex- 
ceedingly anxious about it, and they simply appealed to our 
Government to go down there and take charge of the custom- 
houses of that Republic and administer its affairs. In other 
words, collect the debts of these banks at the expense of the Goy- 
ernment by making an arrangement with the Dominican Re- 
public whereby new bonds were issued and we virtually guar- 
anteed the payment of every one of them. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will. 

Mr. MANN. I want to ask the gentleman what he would do 
under conditions like these. Suppose these debts are owned by 
one of the European powers, or the citizens of one of the Euro- 
pean powers, and their Government wished to protect their 
rights and insisted upon the payment of the debt. . Does the gen- 
tleman think we ought to permit that power to take possession 
of the customhouses and collect the revenues at the custom- 
houses of that country until the debts are paid, which may be 
never? That is the position, I understand, laid down by the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Missouri, and I 
doubt whether they want to go that far. If we say that one 
of the other powers can collect debts due its citizens, how can 
you collect them? There is no court to enforce it; there is only 
one way to enforce it, and that is to take possession of the cus- 
tomhouses and ports. Are the gentlemen prepared to say that 
we could afford to submit to that procedure? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. The powers have that right, and 
they ought to have that right to collect their just debts, but not 
to acquire territory in a hostile manner, for they then would 
violate the Monroe doctrine. 

Now, I will ask the gentleman a question: Does the gentle- 
man think that this Government ought to take charge of all 
the affairs of the South American Republics, all of those that 
happen to become indebted, and guarantee the payment of their 
debts to some foreign citizens or governments? 

Mr. MANN, Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to say 
what I think the Government ought to do in all cases which 
may arise, or one which one can imagine might arise, under the 
Monroe doctrine, and no one else is prepared to say—I think no 
one would be prepared to formulate a definite policy upon that 
line—but I am prepared to say I think it would be very un- 
fortunate if this country should permit a foreign power to take 
possession, under the plea of collecting indebtedness, of a port 
or a country in one of the other American Republics and hold 
it until the debt was paid, because that would mean permanent 
occupation. I see no escape from the proposition that we can 


not permit the other powers to do it, and that in not permitting | 


them to do it we do have certain responsibilities ourselves. 
How far we ought to go I do not know. I am in hopes of keep- 
ing out of it just as much as possible. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Of course, if a foreign nation should seize 
the custombouses of a nation on this hemisphere under the pre- 


tense of collecting a debt and then refuse to release them, that 
would present another question, but such a thing is not at all 
likely to ever occur. Since our intervention down at Santo 
Domingo was primarily for the benefit of those bondholders, 
does the gentleman think the expense ought to be paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not know whether it ought to be or 
not, but I would far rather expend a little money out of the 
Treasury in a matter of intervention of that sort than to ex- 
pend it on the Army and Navy in time of war; it is not only 
much cheaper, but much more comfortable. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There was no occasion for war. The other 
countries were simply demanding that the Dominican Republic 
pay their citizens what was due them. This they had a right 
to demand, if the claims were just, and could not have been 
the basis for war between enlightened and civilized nations. 

Mr. MANN. There might have been war if we had not done 
it, not with Santo Domingo, but with other powers. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is too remote. It is too much like won- 
dering what would have become of Columbus if the world had 
proven to have been flat. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. On the subject introduced by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAN] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SLAYDEN] I want to read a statement submitted by the Secre- 
tary of State on the situation in the San Dominican Republic at 
the time to which reference has been made: 

In 1904 the Dominican Republic presented a situation which threat- 
ened to lead to the gravest consequences, so far as the United States 
was concerned. For years the country had been torn by internal dis- 
sension and revolutions, until the instability of the so-called Govern- 
ment had become a byword and the credit of the nation had been re- 
duced to such a condition that usurious rates of interest were demanded 
and obtained by those who were willing to furnish the tottering Repub- 
lic with funds. It was also customary for the lenders of money to 
demand as security for the payment of interest and principal the 
hypothecation of the revenues of the various seaports of the country, 
until at lenrth the Dominican people found themselves in a position 
where practically the revenues of every port in the Republic were 

ledged for the payment of debts. There were no funds left wherewith 
ts maintain the Government, the total revenues from imports and ex- 
ports had for years been insufficient to meet eyen the interest on the 
outstanding indebtedness, and the people of the island had been brought 
face to face with national bankruptcy. 

In this posture of affairs the creditors of the nation, who were for the 
greater part Europeans, had become clamorous for the payment of 
arrears of interest and for the enforcement of the pledges of the reve- 
nues of the varlous ports of the country, which P es it had been 
found necessary to violate if funds were to be had for the General Gov- 
ernment. Protocols of the settlement of the various debts had been 
signed with Germany, Spain, and Italy two 8 5 with the 
terms of which it had been impossible for the Dominican Republic to 
comply, and the creditors had decided to invoke the aid of their Govern- 
ments in the collection of what they claimed to be their due. An Ital- 
ian warship was actually dispatched to Dominican waters for the 
enforcement of the agreements with Italian subjects. The Monrce doc- 
trine, indeed, seemed menaced and the Dominican Government appealed 
to the Government of the United States for assistance in its extremity. 


And the United States Government answered that appeal by 
adopting the course suggested by the gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. Mann]. And I undertake to say, in view of the situation 
that existed there at that time, that if the Federal Government 
at Washington had declined to intervene its action would have 
been a virtual abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. Chairman, that which we are calling the Monroe doctrine 
may be a sort of progressive game of international politics, but 
I do not believe it. In the minds of some gentlemen it does 
seem to be, but there is needless confusion as to the precise 
meaning of that celebrated doctrine. 

Mr. Monroe, in December, 1823, sent his message to Congress, 
and in it is found these words: 

The occasion has been judged B 5 9 for asserting as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the United States are Involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and independent station which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonizing by any European power. 

Of course, the President meant political colonies. 

And then he goes on to state that any interference on the 
part of the Governments of Europe, or any combination of 
them in the interests of Spain or in the interest of the Holy Alli- 
ance, would only be regarded as an act of unfriendliness on 
their part toward the United States, 

Mr. Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, in 1826, in interpret- 
ing that part of Mr. Monroe’s message, said: 


The amount of it was that this Government could not look with 
indifference on any combination among other powers to assist Spain in 
her war against the South American States; and we could not but 
consider any such combination as dangerous or unfriendly to us. 


And in another speech on the same subject he said: 


It did not commit us to take up arms on any indication of hostile 
feeling by the powers of Europe toward South America. 
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Now, other gentlemen of eminence, perhaps not so great or so 
learned as Mr. Webster, but men who occupied exalted stations 
and who are renowned in the history of this country, followed 
his view. And later, when Mr. Richard Olney, another great 
citizen of Massachusetts, was Secretary of State, he gave this 
interpretation of it. He sent it to Minister Bayard during the 
consideration of the Venezuelan boundary question. He said: 

It does not establish a general protectorate by the United States 
over other American States. It does not relieve any American State 
from {ts obligations as fixed by international law nor prevent any 
European power directly interested from enforcing such obligations or 
from inflicting merited punishment for the breach of them. 

And it does not assume, permit me to say, that it becomes our 
duty to chastise defaulting creditors in the interests of any 
government on earth, 

It does not contemplate— 

Says Mr. Olney— 
any interference in the internal affairs of any American State. 

I will say in passing that that is a statement by a great 
statesman and an honored officer of this Government which 
ought to sink into the minds of all people, particularly at this 
time, when they would involve us, if they could do so, in com- 
plications that would be expensive and injurious to us polit- 
ically. Mr. Olney goes on to state: 

The rule in question (the Monroe doctrine) has but a e purpose 
and object. It is that no European power or combination of European 
powers shall forcibly deprive an American State of the right and power 
of self-government and for shaping for itself its own political fortunes. 

In 1902 and 1903 Italy and England and Germany blockaded 
a Venezuelan port. It was done for the purpose of compelling 
the settlement of debts due to the subjects of those kingdoms. 
It is known in history as the “pacific blockade.” It was not 
so pacific perhaps as the word would indicate, when they were 
there with great warships threatening to bombard the Vene- 
zuelan people unless they made arrangements for the payment 
of these debts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the salaries of ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and other 
officers of the United States for the periods actually and necessarily 
occupied in receiving instructions and in making transits to and from 
their posts, and while awaiting recognition a authority to act, in 
pursuance of the provisions of section 1740 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HAMLIN], before he offers his amendment, if a substantive 
amendment would not permit this paragraph to be perfected? 
Is the gentleman’s amendment an amendment to this paragraph? 

Mr. HAMLIN. To this paragraph. It is only to make it 
conform to the wording usually carried in the bill. It does not 
change it any. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ Statutes,” in line 20, add: 

Or so much thereof as shall be necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Not “‘or’ so much”? 

Mr. HAMLIN. The word “or” ought not to be there. 

Mr. MANN. If the amendment was not inserted, you might 
as well strike out the paragraph from the bill. It does not 
mean anything without the amendment. 

Mr. SULZER. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistant Turkish secretary to the em 
from the corps of student interpreters, $2, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the paragraph. It is new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the ground of the point of order? 
mee HAMLIN. It has not been provided for heretofore by 

W. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Surzrn] wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman from 
Missouri will withdraw that point of order. We have already 
discussed at length the importance of these embassies in Peking, 
China ; Tokyo, Japan; and Constantinople, Turkey. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it the contention of the gentleman from 
New York that it is not subject to a point of order? 

Mr. SULZER. Only the Turkish matter is subject to a point 
of order, but I trust the gentleman will withdraw the point of 
order. It is a very important matter to this Government. It is 
in the interest of the public service. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Sutzer] yield? 


to Turkey, to be appointed 


Mr. SULZER. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is an increase of only $400? 

Mr. SULZER. That is all. 

Mr. HAMLIN. How do you make that? 

Mr. SULZER. Provision for some years past has been made 
by Congress for an assistant Chinese secretary of legation to 
China and an assistant Japanese secretary of embassy to Japan, 
each appointed from the corps of student interpreters and each 
having a salary of $2,000. The need of an assistant Turkish sec- 
retary of embassy to the embassy at Constantinople is no less 
great and pressing. It is pointed out by the embassy that— 
while the post of dragoman (interpreter), considering the title In its 
literal sense, may be said to have become fess important as rds the 
carrying on of verbal intercourse with the Ottoman Government than in 
years past, and may, in fact, in the course of time become practicall 
obsolete, yet the amount of work which requires constant attention an 

ushing at the various Ottoman ministries in conjunction with and fol- 
owing on the representation made by the chief of the mission has gen- 
erally increased. This work, air as it does great patience, act, 
and an intimate personal acquaintance with the principal officials 

the affairs of the various governmental departments, must be carried 


out the permanent d mans, who should 3 follow up 
the ‘erent penang matters for the pu of insuring their 2 
through the channels of Turkish officialdom. For one man to fill the 


multifarious duties of the ae in the aboye respect is without the 
bounds ef human possibility, and I desire to urge most strongly the 
present desirability of Increasing the dragomanate staff by at least two 
assistant dragomans, 

Mr. HAMLIN. There will be another student interpreter to 
take his place. You provide in the bill for a large number of 
student interpreters. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He is to be appointed from the student 
interpreters. It would not necessarily mean a new position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, 

Mr. KENDALL, What we are trying to do, Mr. Chairman, 
is to prevail upon the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] 
to withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will withhold it for a minute. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It may be a detailed person. The stu- 
dent interpreters receive a salary of $400 only. . 

Mr. HAMLIN. The bill carries a full complement of student 
interpreters, does it not? Now, here you take one from that 
list to fill this position, and you will have to Appoint another 
to take his place. And you are mistaken when you say it is an 
increase of only $400. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think not, because this provision par- 
ticularly says that he shall be appointed from the corps of 
student interpreters. He is to be appointed from the corps 
of student interpreters. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand that he is to come from the 
corps of student interpreters, but the bill carries the usual 
amount for the student interpreters, the usual appropriation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; because they are now in existence. 
But this position will be provided for when one of these student 
interpreters is made an assistant secretary at a salary of $2,000. 

Mr, HAMLIN. Yes; and some other student interpreter will 
take his place. 

Mr, SULZER. We provide for student interpreters to whom 
we pay so much every year. We can not have more student 
interpreters than are now provided. There will be no more 
student interpreters, 

Mr. HAMLIN. But you provide the same amount in this 
bill for student interpreters. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. f 

Mr. KENDALL. Here is a suggestion from the Secretary of 
State, made when he was before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to the very subject that is now under 
discussion in the Committee of the Whole. The Secretary said 
that “the demands on the Turkish secretary at Constantinople 
are so great that he ought to have an assistant,” and he said 
that “the assistant should be taken from the student inter- 
preters, who are trained to work of this character. We utilize 
these student interpreters wherever we can,” indicating that the 
creation of an assistant secretary, after he shall have been ap- 
pointed from that corps, will not necessitate the employment of 
another student interpreter. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I think it highly probable that as 
time elapses and our business at that port expands and in- 
creases and multiplies, as it is constantly doing, there will be 
need for more of these student interpreters. I do not think our 
Government has made any advance in the Far Hast comparable 
with that made at Constantinople within the last few years. 
Hereafter there will be a necessity for an increased force of 
interpreters and secretaries and others to transact the business 
devolving upon that embassy. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Would the gentleman be willing to withdraw 
his point of order if the number of student interpreters were 
cut down? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No. I am inclined to think we ought to ap- 
propriate in accordance with the amount of work over there, 
but I do not think we are justified in giving them a secretary 
at an increase of $600 and then giving them an assistant sec- 
retary at a salary of $2,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we have at present a secretary 
to the legation at Constantinople, Turkey; next we have a sec- 
ond secretary at Constantinople; next we have a third secre- 
tary there; next we have a Turkish secretary of embassy; 
next we have an assistant Turkish secretary to the embassy. 
The other is“ Turkish secretary of the embassy.” I do not 
know whether or not there is any distinction between that and 
the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of ordec. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Next we have 10 student interpreters at the 
embassy. Here are 3 secretaries at the embassy, 2 Turkish 
secretaries to the embassy, and 10 student interpreters. I really 
can see no occasion for it. Our trade is not growing witb 
Turkey to any great extent. We do not have the complications 
with Turkey that the European powers have. What little we 
do have may be or may not be very well taken care of. But 
the only purpose of this is to promote, I suppose, some bright 
student interpreter to a permanent position. But—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANN. But he will no longer be a student interpreter 
when he is promoted to this position of assistant secretary. 
Another student interpreter takes his place, very properly. So 
that it is not a matter of expense with me. I do not care to 
throw away $2,000, but I do not think that would stand in the 
way of anyone here to have proper representation there. But 
they apparently seem to have a very large representation there 
already. Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman for information about this matter. Am I 
correct in supposing that the student interpreter is put at these 
missions, like that at Constantinople and those in Japan and 
China and elsewhere, because that appears to be the only practi- 
cal way of recruiting our consular service with men who under- 
stand the languages of those countries, and is it or is it not 
limited to what may be the reasonable requirements of the 
service? There are two questions there. I would be glad if 
the gentleman from Illinois will kindly inform me as to what 
his opinion is. 

Mr. MANN. My opinion has not always agreed with that of 
the State Department in reference to that, I will say to the 
gentleman. I think we have carried too many student inter- 
preters at the different places. But they have always urged 
that we should take some young Americans there and teach 
them the language. If the only ones who learn those languages 
in those countries are the student interpreters, we would be 
very badly off, no doubt. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do they, as a matter of fact, learn those 
languages? 

Mr. MANN. I suppose they do. They have nothing else to 
do, and my information is that they do and they do very well. 
They agree to stay in the service for five years. Probably at 
the end of that time most of them go out and obtain private em- 
ployment, to which I have no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I merely want to call the attention of 
my colleague from Missouri [Mr. Haan] to the fact that it 
seems that the whole amount of increase involved in this discus- 
sion is $200. These interpreters are originally employed at 
$1,000. Then their salary is increased to $1,200, $1,500, $1,600, 
and finally $1,800. Now, this assistant secretary is to be ap- 
pointed from the corps of interpreters, and I suppose if they 
promote a man from that corps to the position of assistant 
secretary they take the one who has served the longest and 
who probably now receives $1,800. Here it is proposed to raise 
his salary to $2,000 and call him an assistant secretary. 

Mr. SULZER. He is doing the work now. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Missouri or some one 
else tell us from what appropriation these gentlemen are paid 
at the rate of $1,600 and $1,800 a year? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, just a word, and then I do 
not care to say anything more about it. Either the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Surzznl, the very efficient chairman of the 
committee, or my colleague from Missouri [Mr. Bartruorpr] is 
mistaken, The gentleman from New York says that if this 
point of order is sustained it will very seriously cripple the 
service. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Barrnotpr], my 
colleague, says that it will only make a change of $260 in 
salary; that they have got this clerk now; but that he ought 
to have $2,000 instead of $1,800. One or the other of these 
gentlemen is mistaken, This question seems to be mixed with 
some little doubt about the true facts. My interpretation of 
this bill is this: The bill provides for 10 student interpreters at 
the embassy in Turkey. 

If they take one of them and make him an assistant secre- 
tary, somebody else will take his place as a student interpreter, 
and the expense of this student, whatever it is—$1,500 or 
$1,800—will be incurred on account of the other fellow being 
made an assistant secretary. So, after all is said and done, 
when you brush all the smoke away you find that it will mean 
an inerease of $2,000 per year. I have not heard any good 
reason for this increase. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Svurzer] has said it will cripple the service if this increase is 
not made, My colleague from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] says 
they have got the fellow now, and that it only increases his 
salary $200. Therefore, in order to settle an unsettled question, 
I insist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SULZER. That is only in regard to the assistant Turkish 
secretary. 

0 CHAIRMAN. The paragraph beginning with line 8, 
page 6. 

Mr. SULZER. Lines 8, 9, and 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the paragraph referred to. 
point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


To enable the President to 8 at the public expense, all such 
saone blanks, records, and other books, seals, presses, flags, and 
signs as he shall think necessary for the several embassies and legations 
in the transaction of their business, and also for rent, repairs, postage, 
telegrams, furniture, messenger service, compensation of knyasses, 
guards, dragomans, and 1 including compensation of interpreters, 
and the compensation of dispatch agents at ndon, New York, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans, and for traveling and miscellaneous ex- 
penses of embassies and legations, and for printing in the Department 
of State, and for loss on bills of exchange to and from embassies and 
legations, $300,000. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph just read. I will ask the gentleman why the 
words “New Orleans” have been inserted in line 10, page 9? 
Just what are the duties of these dispatch agents? 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, I send to the Clerk's desk and ask 
to have read a letter from the Secretary of State, which, I be- 
lieve, will explain the matter. 

The Clerk read ag follows: 


The 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 11, 1911. 
The honorable the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sin: This department haying found it necessary, in order to more 
satisfactorily provide for the shipment of supplies, etc., to consular 
and diplomatic officers in Central and South America, to establish a 
dispatch agency at New Orleans and to appoint a 1 agent there, 
I have the honor to ue that you will submit to the present session 
of Congress the following 1 in the wording of the appropriation 
for the contingent expenses of foreign missions for the current and for 
cone. pte years, without increasing the amount of the appropria- 

on, namely: 

“To — 9 the President to provide, at the public expense, all such 
stationery, blan records, and other books, seals, presses, flags, and 
signs as he shall think necessary for the several embassies and legations 
in the transaction of their business, and also for rent, postage, tele- 
gans, furniture, messenger service, compensation of Kavasses, guards, 

ragomans, and porters, including compensation of interpreters, and 
the compensation of dispatch agents at London, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans, and for traveling and miscellaneous expenses of 
embassies and legations, and for printing in the Department of State, 
237 for loss on bills of exchange to and from embassies and legations, 

5 5 
I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, P. C. Knox. 


Mr. SHERLEY. I should like to know just what these dis- 
patch agents do, and what actual increase of cost, if any, will 
be incurred by virtue of establishing a dispatch agent at New 
Orleans. 

Mr. SULZER. The Secretary of State says it will require no 
additional expense. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; he said he did not ask for any addi- 
tional appropriation. He did not say it would not incur any 
additional expense, 
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Mr. SULZER. I will say to the gentleman that the adoption 
of the speedier and more convenient route of transmission of 
the official diplomatit pouches between the Department of State 
and the legations in -the Central American States via New 
Orleans, and the shipment by way of that port of official sup- 
plies for the legations and consulates in those countries and the 
countries of the western coast of South America, has made 
necessary the establishment of a dispatch agency at that city, 
and provision for the payment of the agent out of the appro- 
priation for contingent expenses, foreign missions, is requested 
in the item for that general object without any increase in the 
appropriation. 

Mr, SHERLEY. What does the gentleman mean by dispatch 
agents? I may be stupid, but I do not gather just what func- 
tions these agents perform. 

Mr. SULZER. Al the mail, all the material for the different 
consulates in Central and South America—that is, on the west- 
ern coast of South America—now go by way of New Orleans. 
In that city the Department of State has a dispatch agent who 
takes care of the mail pouches and all this material for the 
consulates, sees to it that the same is properly put aboard the 
yessels in New Orleans and sent to the various destinations. 

Mr. MANN. And he also sees to forwarding the ordinary 
supplies, typewriting machines, and so forth. 

Mr. SULZER. Everything in connection with the consulates. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
the State Department has to have an agent for the purpose of 
sending these supplies to the different consulates? I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that the mail pouches are dispatched 
by this agent. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; all mail from the Department of State 
goes in the State Department mall pouches to the various con- 
sulates in Central and South America. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Instead of going by the regular method 
through the mail? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If thé gentleman will permit me, I will say 
that I have looked into this matter. I had the same impres- 
sion that I think the gentleman from Kentucky has. 

Mr. SHERLDY. I have not any. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That these dispatch agents are useless agents. 
The testimony shows that the duty of a dispatch agent, whether 
he is in New York or New Orleans or San Francisco, is that 
when the State Department makes up the pouches of mail to 
be sent to Europe they go to New York, and the duty of the dis- 
patch agent is to get the pouches, see that they are in good 
shape, properly labeled, and hurry them, perbaps ahead of the 
ordinary mail, to the proper ship which will take them on the 
way instead of letting them go by the ordinary usual route. 

Mr. SULZER. That is correct. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In other words, the Department of State 
thinks it is necessary to send the mail in this way, because the 
post-office service is inferior? 

Mr. MANN. Not at all; the State Department sends its mail 
in sealed pouches. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The statement made by the gentleman was 
that the dispatch agent had to see that the mail pouch arrived 
in good condition and was sent off as speedily as possible, and 
they had this special agent to look out for it instead of leaving 
it to the postal authorities. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that these pouches ordi- 
narily could not go through the Post Office Department the way 
it is put up in sealed pouches, because there is no authority 
for the Post Office Department to handle them in sealed pouches. 
155 does not come under the provisions of the International Postal 

nion. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not the slightest doubt that with the 
exception of a few communications of a private character all of 
these communications could be sent as ordinary mail matter, 
but the State Department still clings to the mysteries that have 
been shrouding foreign transactions for 100 years and probably 
will 100 years from now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky make 
the point of order? : 

Mr. SULZER. I trust the gentleman will not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will not press the point of order, although 
I haye not obtained the information that I asked for. 

Mr. MANN. I want to make this suggestion. I looked this 
up recently and they are using steamers going out of New 
Orleans for portions of the Central American Republics and 
possibly for the South American Republics. 

Mr. SULZER. New Orleans is a very important distributing 
place—and becoming more so. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am inclined to think that if agencies ought 
to be maintained in other places one ought to be at New Orleans. 
For that reason I will not press the point of order. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

EMERGENCIES ARISING IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE. 

To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service, and to extend the commercial and 
other interests of the United States, to be expended pursuant to the re- 
93 of section 291 of the Revised Statutes, $50,000: Provided, 

wever, That the vouchers for the money expended under this appro- 
priation shall be itemized, and the same shall be subject, whenever re- 
quires. to the Inspection of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 

ffairs of the House of Representatives and the chairman of the Com- 
ies on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, or either of 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 
paragraph. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I move to strike out the last word in 
order to ask the chairman of the committee a question. This is 
a reduction of the emergency fund from $90,000? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; the committee reduced it from $90,000 to 
$50,000. ; 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman from New York confi- 
dent that this will not cripple the service? 

Mr. SULZER. In the judgment of the committee the depart- 
ment can get along next year with $50,000 for emergency pur- 
poses. So far I have heard no complaint regarding this reduc- 
tion. It is quite a saving to the taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman say how long the 
appropriation was as high as $90,000? 

Mr. SULZER. Several years. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And this is the first time there has been 
such a substantial reduction? 

Mr. SULZER. The first time in several years. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman from New York states 
on his responsibility as chairman of the committee that this will 
not, in his opinion, in any way hamper the best interests of the 
service? 

Mr. SULZER. If I thought it would cripple the good work of 
the State Department I would be opposed to the reduction. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know the average yearly 
expenditure under this appropriation? 

Mr. SULZER. There bas generally been expended all of the 
money that Congress allows, 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman state that the expendi- 
tures have been extravagant, that the Secretary of State has 
spent more money than he ought to have spent? 

Mr. SULZER. I do not. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman makes that statement and 
believes that the expenditure has been properly made in the 
past, does he not think that the reduction from the former 
amount of the appropriation to the present is unjustifiable? 

Nr. SULZER. Our distinguished Secretary of State is a wise 
man, and I doubt not will cut his cloth accordingly. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he does not think that this information should be subject to the 
inspection of the chairman of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the St: te Department? It seems to me peculiarly appro- 
priate th:t the chairman of that committee, even more than 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, should have 
access to that information. 

Mr. SULZER. I will say, in reply to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, that the Committee on Foreign Affairs gave much 
time and consideration to this limitation. We think we have gone 
quite far enough in regard to the matter. After much delibera- 
tion we came to the conclusion that this limitation was wise, and 
quite as far as the committee ought to go. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs deals direct with the State Department, and, 
of course, more or less with the diplomatic relations of the 
Government. The Committee on Expenditures in the State De- 
partment does not. This emergency fund is a diplomatic mat- 
ter. It should be confidential. It should not in our opinion 
go beyond the scope of the limitation which the committee has 
put in the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man that this is another instance, I think, of the exaggerated 
mysteries that are essential in the opinion of some people to 
the proper conduct of foreign affairs. They seem to forget that 
the time of sealed communications has gone by, and that we 
read in the newspapers each morning what is happening in 
every capital in the world. I shall make the point of order 
against the paragraph unless it carries in it a provision giving 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the State Department, 
whose express duty it is to examine into these things, the same 
privilege that is granted here to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I have spoken privately to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs about that fact, 
but my own modesty inclined me not to raise the point that the 
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gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] has raised. I do feel 
that if this provision is to go im at all it ought to include the 
chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the State De- 
partment in the House and also the chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the State Department in the Senate. ` 

Mr. SISSON. Why not the entire committee? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have a bill which will cover all of that, and 
consequently I am not particular about any of this provision; 
but if it comes in, it ought to include the chairmen of these two 
committees, because, under the rule of the House, our com- 
mittees are charged with investigating these expenditures. I 
think, in the light of certain developments—and I am not going 
into a discussion of them at any great length, but just want to 
maek this suggestion—the point is not well taken, that this 
is purely a diplomatic matter, and consequently no committee 
ought to have any inside information except the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the House and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in the Senate. A practice has grown up in the State 
Department of expending hundreds and hundreds of dollars 
which have been specifically appropriated for specific purposes 
other than that included in the paragraph now under discus- 
sion and which have been covered under section 291 of the 
Revised Statutes, and I now hold in my hand a portion of the 
certified copies of those certificates. The committee will re- 
member that we raised a question some time ago as to the ex- 
penditure of the $20,000 which was appropriated for the celebra- 
tion of the discovery of Lake Champlain. After a long hard 
fight we secured copies of the items for which that money was 
expended, and the Secretary of State very frankly admitted 
that it was improperly covered by secret certificate; that it 
ought not to have been so covered. How much more there is of 
that kind of work I do not know. We find in this bill an item, 
just passed, of $5,000 for bringing home criminals. 

In 1906 there was a similar paragraph carried in the bill of 
that year. That money was expended and was covered by secret 
certificates in the Treasury, a certified copy of which I hold in 
my hand. Yet the appropriation was worded then as it is 
wörded' now for actual expenses for bringing home eriminals— 
ought not to have had the yeil of secrecy thrown around it. 
Every conceivable thing that may excite criticism is covered by 
secret certificates under section 291 by the State Department. 
I do maintain mest seriously and earnestly that that is a prac- 
tice which ought to be stopped in some way, and I know of no 
better way than to turn the light of publicity upon it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will not this correct that condition? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not think it will entirely. It will help 
that much. As some gentlemen know, I have a bill reported 
and on the calendar which, if passed by the House and the 
Senate, will correct this evil. If the Secretary of State under- 
stands that the chairmen of the investigating committees in 
the House and Senate have the right to see the items that he 
says he is expending money for under this appropriation, it is 
almost a certainty that he will not expend a penny of it for 
anything excepting what properly comes. under that provision; 
and it is an impeachment upon the loyalty and upon the man- 
hood of Members of this House to say that they are so un- 
patriotic if they find an item for which money has been ex- 
pended that ought not to be made public, that they will make it 
public. I do not believe the Secretary of State is afraid of 
anything of that kind. The Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
Foreign Relations Committee have no power of investigation. 
Why should they inspect these accounts. I have no objection 
to it, but it does seem to me that the committees that are 
specially charged with this work in the House and in the Sen- 
ate, if this provision is to remain im the bill, ought to be in- 
cluded in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the gentleman from Kentucky reserve 
the point of order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what 
the disposition of the gentleman in charge of the bill is? 

Mr. MANN. I reserved the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes. I was thinking whether I wanted 
to make the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I think we can get at that very quickly. The 
gentleman from Kentucky says that he will make a point of or- 
der unless they include other officials, and if they do, then I 
shall make the point of order. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, just a few words. It is essen- 
tial that the President should have at his command a fund for 
emergency purposes. Of course it is not possible accurately to 
estimate the amount that will be required to meet them in 
any one year, but it will be agreed by all, I take it, that the 
amount should be sufficient to meet an emergency that may 
arise at any time. In regard to the limitations, as I have said 
before, the Committee on Foreign Affairs gave the matter much 
consideration. We discussed it from every angle, and finally 
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came to the conclusion, as we state in the committee report, 
that this limitation will silence to a very large extent adverse 
criticism regarding the expenditure of this emergency fund and 
give to it all the publicity necessary. I trust the people. I 


trust the greatest servant of the people—the President. I be- ` 


lieve that Congress can trust the President of the United States. 

So far as I am personally concerned, therefore, I would put 
no limitation on the expenditure of this money. If we can not 
trust the President, then we can not trust anyone in public life, 
and the Republic is doomed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I also am willing to trust 
the President of the United States, but this provision was put 
in here upon the theory that it ought to be within the power of 
some agency of Congress to look into the matter of expendi- 
tures, because while it is very pretty to talk theoretically of our 
trusting the President of the United States, practically we know 
that expenditures are made which never come to the knowl- 
edge of the President of the United States, and that he is a man 
with limitations like the rest of us, and could not to save his 
soul look after the details of expenditures. 

And the desire of Congress to look into these matters is no 
reflection on any President, and could never be so considered 
by any President, and never will be because any man who will 
ever be President will have enough common sense to realize 
that an investigation of expenditures does not necessarily in- 
volve a reflection upon him. Now, the point I make is simply 
this. Inasmuch as the committee is attempting to give to some- 
body the right, it seems to me they ought to give it as much to 
the expenditures committee as to the appropriating committee. 
I think one of the dangers that we are under in Congress under 
our various methods of appropriating is that those committees 
appropriating for one department only become in course of time 
the particular advocates of that department, and they become 
advocates to such an extent that they resent as an impertinence 
any other committee considering any matter in connection with 
that department, and just for that reason if you are going to 
give the right to inyestigate at all, give it to a committee that 
will not feel itself already tied in favor of the department that 
is to be investigated. Unless. the gentleman is willing to let the 
information go to the chairman of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the State Department as well as his own committee, I 
shall make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois insist 
on his point of order; I believe he made it first? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have not withdrawn the point of order 


yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Both gentlemen have made or reserved the 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Kentucky has insisted that 
he will make the point of order unless some changes are made in 
it, and those changes have not yet been proposed. I think I 
would like to make this suggestion to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, if I may. The gentleman from Kentucky also reports one 
of these confidential bills to the House, and while he gives in- 
formation concerning fortifications in a way, neither he nor 
the department would want to give all the information con- 
cerning. all the fortifications or the emplacement of guns, 

Mr. SHERLEY. In that connection, of course, there are 
some things that are secret. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly there are. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I think there 
has. been a great bugaboo about the fortifications bill, and I 
have said to the Army and I have said to this House that most 
of the things that they think ought to be kept secret are better 
known to the agents of other countries than to the men who are 
appropriating the money. 

Mr: MANN. I agree with the gentleman about that. I 
think most of the things that are kept secret are kept secret 
under false ideas, but if there is any one thing in the Gov- 
ernment that ought to be kept secret, it is the expenditure of 
some fund like this by the State Department, and much. more 
reason for it than any other department. I have no doubt what- 
ever that the gentleman from Missouri in the investigation 
which he has made in this matter may have done some good 
checking up the State Department so that they would not ex- 
pend this fund for purposes that they ought not to expend it 
for, and it is very likely that there has been expenditures made 
that ought not to have been made out of this fund, but in the 
end there must be a chance to make expenditures out of some 
fund which will not become public. You can not pass that 
around among so many men. Who would you give it to if you 
wanted to let somebody in the House have the right to make 
investigations? I have no doubt that under ordinary conditions 
that any Member most could go up there and have information 
given to him confidentially, whether he is on either one of the 
committees or not, but there must be some method, or ought to 
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be, we being practical men, of expending some money without 
making it public. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has practically 
covered what I wanted to suggest. My question was simply 
this: Under the present practice up there the President, of 
course, is presumed to know how this money is expended. The 
Secretary of State is presumed to know how it is expended, the 
three Assistant Secretaries of State, the chief clerk, and perhaps 
a dozen or more ordinary clerks in the department and the dis- 
bursing officer. Now, does the gentleman think that, leaving 
myself out cf it, of course, Senator Kenyon, chairman of the 
Expenditures Committee in the Senate, is less patriotic than 
all of these parties whom I haye mentioned down there; that if 
he should see an item that ought not to be made public that he 
would violate that confidence, or that I would violate it? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly not; but what good could the gentle- 
man do with the information? Nothing. But, Mr. Chairman, 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs can do some- 
thing with the information, because he can cut down the ap- 
propriation for the ensuing year; but the gentleman from Mis- 
souri having the information, what can he do with it? If it is 
confidential, he can not divulge it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit just another 
word. The gentleman from Missouri would not do anything 
with an item that ought not to be made public, but the gehtle- 
man from Missouri would do something with items that ought 
not to be kept secret. Now, what has the gentleman to say about 
the $20,000 that was appropriated to pay the expenses of the 
celebration on Lake Champlain and which was covered by a 
secret certificate? * 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not say anything about it; I do not 
know anything about it in detail. I do not see any objection 
to the expenditure of money for that purpose; in fact, it was 
understood here in the House that the money would be ex- 
pended for that purpose when the appropriation was made. The 
gentleman may not be familiar with the fact. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does the gentleman indorse the use of that 
money to pay the expenses of the members of the Legislature of 
New York State to that celebration and return? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that when they 
were going to have this celebration up in New York there was 
at one time a proposition for Congress to make a direct appro- 
priation for it. It was afterwards stated that was not neces- 
sary, although Congress was willing to do it, as I understand it, 
and that the money would be expended from money of the de- 
partment referring to this appropriation. And I do not see any 
objection to paying the expenses of the members of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York any more than paying the ex- 
penses of gentlemen in this House under certain conditions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. We haye paid expenses of Members of this 
present House under conditions far more subject to criticism 
than was the State Department in paying the expenses of who- 
ever they paid expenses for in connection with that celebration. 
And I am not disposed to drag that out or criticize it. Those 
are matters of opinion at the time. 

Mr. SHEnLET. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman as to 
secrecy of this fund. The reason I suggested the chairman of 
the investigating committee should have the information is 
this: That when an investigation of that department is under- 
taken it may follow certain channels that immediately runs it 
up against the proposition that these matters are confidential. 
That results in an unnecessary confusion and frequently necessi- 
tates a course very much more harmful to the Government than 
if the chairman was in a position to have for his own informa- 
tion accurate knowledge of what had occurred. And I do not 
think it is making it public to simply say that the chairman of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the State Department, the 
very committee which is specifically charged with the duty of 
seeing that moneys are not improperly spent, should have that 
information. Now, the gentlemen says that the chairman of 
the appropriating committee ought to have it, because he can 
do something about it. I do not see how he can do anything 
about it except he can report a bill with a larger or less appro- 
priation for this particular fund. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I mean. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The investigating committee can properly 
bring it to the attention of the House. It does not seem to me 
that you get undue publicity by adding the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the State Department. 


Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 


Mr. MANN. Where the gentleman and I do not agree is that 
I do not think the expenditures ought to be made public unless 
the State Department is willing to have them made public. I 
do not think some committee ought to have authority to require 
expenses to be made public because such expenses are not 
secret. We do not have to appropriate a dollar if we do not 
want to do so, and I would be willing to let the ranking member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs have the same privilege, 
and if they think it is improper to let them have the money 
they ought not to haye the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Does the gentleman from Kentucky make his point of order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I agree with the gentleman that, broadly 
speaking, the knowledge of expenditures of this fund ought to 
remain with the State Department. I do not agree with the 
gentleman that such a condition of affairs might arise under it 
that it would be improper to make it public to anyone. The 
very purpose of having anybody to know the inside history of 
the expenditure is that there may be some judgment other than 
the State Department as to the wisdom or propriety of the ex- 
penditure of the money. Now, the need for secrecy usually 
exists at the time and immediately afterwards, is rarely a con- 
tinuing need, and to say that a committee peculiarly charged 
with the duty of investigating that department should not have 
the information seems to be totally to misconceive the purpose 
of these committees. It is true that in the past appropriating 
committees have been all powerful and investigating commit- 
tees have been all negligible. But that is not the contemplation 
of the law creating them, and if we have any publicity it ought 
to go to the committee that has to do the investigating. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make a point of order 
or withdraw it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We are discussing it for a moment. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a suggestion 
or two, if the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] has con- 
eluded. I agree entirely with his suggestion that some author- 
ity aside from the Secretary of State ought to have the right 
to review this expenditure of money. This appropriation for 
emergency purposes has been available in the State Department 
for many years and generally has equaled or exceeded the 
$90,000 estimated for the current year. Within the last 12 
months a very stringent criticism has been leveled against the 
Secretary of State because of certain expenditures of this fund 
which were alleged to be irregular. I think, and I am frank to 
say it, that the State Department would better have submitted 
to the committee a candid statement of all the facts that were 
available, without evasion or equivocation or delay, so that the 
House of Representatives, which appropriates the money and 
makes possible the expenditures that are contemplated under 
this section, would have been in possession of all the facts. 
Now, I believe we have gone past the time when we can agree 
with the gentleman from Illinois that there ought to be any 
fund in the Department of State or any other Department sub- 
ject to disbursement and that disbursement be concealed from 
the Congress of the United States which provides it. N 

The proposition all turns upon this inquiry: What representa- 
tive of the House and of the Senate should be allowed to inspect 
the expenditures which have been made by the Secretary of 
State. I think we are all in substantial agreement that the 
House and the Senate, through some instrumentality, ought to 
have supervision over these expenditures, or, at least, ought to 
have information as to the purpose for which the expenditures 
have been made. We had the matter before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, as suggested by the chairman, where it re- 
ceived very careful consideration. The Secretary of State was 
consulted, and I believe the gentleman from Missouri, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
State, was conferred with, and this provision which we have in- 
corporated in this bill, subject, of course, to a point of order— 
if a point of order is interposed against it—wuas the result of our 
deliberation. It provides that the vouchers for the money ex- 
pended under this emergency appropriation shall be itemized 
and subject, whenever required, to the inspection of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield just for a moment? 

Mr. KENDALL. I will. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman does not mean to convey the 
impression, I am sure, that “the gentleman from Missouri ”— 
myself—the chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
State Department, was consulted? 

Mr. KENDALL, I thought the gentleman from Missouri had 
been consulted. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. KENDALL. Then I am in error, and I withdraw that 
implication. Now, we meet this situation here in the House. 
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Some gentlemen think we ought to authorize this expenditure 
subject to the inspection of nobody, and some gentlemen think 
we ought to allow the inspection to be made by all Members 
of the House. 

And we have this anomalous condition arising: The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Sueriry] threatens to interpose a 
point of order, which, of course, will eliminate the provision 
entirely from the bill, unless the chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of State shall also be in- 
cluded; and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] threatens 
to interpose a point of order, which will be equally effective, if 
the chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the State 
Department is included. Now, I hope neither of these gentie- 
men will enforce his threat. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. KENDALL. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman familiar with the fact that 
the chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the State 
Department has reported a bill covering this entire subject, 
which will give the House of Representatives an opportunity 
really to study the subject of the safeguards referred to? 

Mr. KENDALL. I am not willing to concede that the con- 
sideration which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamrrs] and the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sureetey] have given to this subject is not 
a proper consideration of it. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman will admit that this is only 
six lines long, and I think the gentleman’s bill is nearly six 
pages long. : 

Mr. KENDALL. Well, the account of the creation of the 
world does not occupy much more space in Holy Writ than this 
provision in the bill. I was going to say that that would be 
news to the gentleman from Illinois. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. It would be, coming from the gentleman from 
Iowa. It is only a wild guess, and a misstatement at that. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 
I wish to call attention to the deliberation exercised by the 
gentleman from Ilinois when he concluded that I was mistaken 
in that statement. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
if this proviso received the assent of the entire committee? 

Mr. KENDALL. It was submitted to the full committee and 
it was unanimously indorsed. The entire wisdom of the com- 
mittee is concentrated in that proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order withdrawn? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the point of order is withdrawn I desire 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. KENDALL. The point of order is.only in process of 
withdrawal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know whether the 
point of order is pending or not. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman is through I want to make 
myself clear. I make the point of order against the proviso, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, does the point of order go to 
the proviso or to the paragraph? 

Mr. SULZER. Only to the proviso, after the word “ dollars,” 
on line 8, page 11, striking out the balance of the paragraph. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. If the proviso goes out, ought not the whole 
paragraph to go out? 
The CHAIRMAN. 

proviso. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to make a point of order as to the 
whole paragraph if the proviso goes out. 

Mr. SULZER. That is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to make a point of order to the whole 
paragraph, on the ground that it is legislation. I do not think, 
except by unanimous consent, that 

Mr. KENDALL. It is simply the old provision of Jaw, if the 
proviso goes out. 2 

Mr. MADDEN. This is under the Revised Statutes. This is 

I understand; but, Mr. Chairman, I insist 


the law. 

Mr. SISSON. 
that if the proviso is added to the paragraph the whole para- 
graph ought to go out. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man that the proviso is new legislation, and a limitation upon 
the appropriation. The appropriation itself is made in ac- 
cordance with law, and is not subject to a point of order. 


The point of order was made only to the 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the point of 
order is not made to the entire paragraph, as the Chair under- 
stood, but only to the proviso. 

Mr. SISSON. What is the law that the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. BURLESON. Section 291 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stsson] evidently comes too late with his objection. If 
he had made the point of order in time, the whole paragraph 
would haye gone out on account of it being out of order; but 
only a part of it was out of order, and it has already been 
ruled upon. 

Mr. SISSON. Those gentlemen who make the point of order 
on the proviso can not cut off members of the committee from 
making a point of order against the whole paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was only to the proviso. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand the point of order was made 
against the whole paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not so understand. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of State to mark the 88 and make the 
surveys incidental thereto between the Territory of Alaska and the 
Dominion of Canada, in conformity with the award of the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal and existing treaties, r employment at the 
seat of government of such surve compute raftsmen, and clerks 
as are ey to reduce field notes; and for the more effective 
demarcation and ma g, pursuant to the treaty of April 11, 1908, 
between the United tes and Great Britain, of the land and water 


= dary line — 2 the United tap ng sad at Re pve vane eg Peres 
r existing treaties, expen: under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, including employment at the seat of gov- 


ernment of suc 3 compu d clerks as are 


ters, „ an 
necessary to reduce field notes, x r he u 
balance ue previous appropriations 8 Sm peg e 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. May I ask how much is the unexpended balance of 
these previous appropriations? s 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Tittman, the Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, was before the committee and testified that in 
his opinion the amount of money herein appropriated would be 
sufficient if we allowed him the unexpended balance. We did 
so, and wisely, I think. He testified that the unexpended bal- 
ance would be about $80,000 or $90,000. 

Mr. MANN. We appropriated last year under this item al- 
together, I believe, $295,000? 

Mr. SULZER. We did. 

Mr. MANN. You appropriate $75,000, and I take it you do 
not wish to reduce the progress of the work? 

Mr. SULZER. No; it is a very important work, and we do 
not cripple the work in any way. Mr. Tittman testified that 
this would be sufficient; that he could get along with it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that my recollection is, 
although I do not have the statement before me now, that the 
gentleman referred to advised the committee that there was an 
unexpended balance of $94,000. But I am not entirely satisfied 
that that is correct. 

Mr. MANN. That may be sufficient. 

Mr. KENDALL. It is sufficient. He said that. 

Mr. SULZER. I know of the good work Prof. Tittman is 
doing. We have appropriated substantially all the money he 
said he would need for the next fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL PRISON COMMISSION. 

For subscription of the United States as an adhering member of the 
International Prison Commission and the expenses of a commissioner, 
including preparation of reports, $2,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a sepa- 
rate paragraph, to come in after line 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

rate para h, after line 19, pa 7 
de United States eee as an adhering. center of the In- 


ternational Prison Commission and participate in the work of said com- 


mission. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is N a 
n the 


thorized annually to pay the pro rata share of the United States 
administration expenses of the International Prison Commission and the 
necessary expenses of a commissioner to represent the United States on 
said commission at its annual meetings, together with nece: clerical 
and other expenses, out of any money which shal! be appropriated for 
such purposes from time to time by Congress.” 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
this is simply the resolution which his committee has already 
reported, 

Mr. SULZER. I know that. I introduced the resolution. I 
reported the resolution from the committee. It is on the calen- 
dar. I will say to the gentleman from IIlinois and to the Mem- 
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bers that the reason I did so was to accomplish this very pur- 
pose—to put behind this appropriation, which is for a very im- 
portant matter, a law so that in future it would not be subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, I was going to 
give the gentleman credit. This is his resolution. 

Mr. SULZER. Quite true. 

Mr. MANN. It is absolutely his resolution. I do not ask 
credit for it. The gentleman himself could not very well offer 
this as an amendment to this bill, the resolution having been 
reported subsequent to the reporting of this bill; but I think 
everyone is agreed that we ought to take a course that will make 
it law. 

Mr. SULZER. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. This puts it in shape where it will receive atten- 
tion not only here but in the other body, and I hope the gentle- 
man will not make the point of order. 

Mr. SULZER. I agree with the gentleman, and, in view of 
the circumstances, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BURLESON. I renew the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Will not the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. BURLESON. I will reserve it, certainly. I thought the 
gentleman had concluded. 

Mr. MANN. We have an international prison congress. 
They had a meeting a couple of years ago here in this country. 
We participate in that congress, which is of great value. Every 
prison warden in the United States is familiar with the work of 
that international prison congress. Last year this item went 
out of the bill on a point of order, because there was no per- 
manent law for it. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sutzer]—I think very patriotically—introduced this resolution 
to make this a permanent law, so that we would become an ad- 
hering member of that congress. 

Mr. BURLESON. What additional expense will it entail on 
the United States? 8 

Mr. MANN. The total expense is $2,000 a year. 

Mr. SULZER. There will be no additional expense. We 
have paid annually the same amount for years. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not this propose to increase the expense? 

Mr. SULZER. No. 

Mr. MANN. Nothing but the $2,000. Congress might in- 
crease it, but $2,000 a year is all that is asked for. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, we have been a member of 
the International Prison Commission ever since 1896, and our 
pro rata share of the expense has been about $2,000 a year. 
We have paid it every year except last year, when the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Harrison] made a point of order 
against it and it went out of the bill on that point of order. I 
want to say that it is subject to a point of order, and so as to 
obviate that in the future I introduced a resolution to put be- 
hind it a law, and it was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on March 21, 1912. The Government 
of the United States is a member of this commission; it par- 
ticipates in its proceedings and derives its share of the benetits of 
the work accomplished. Of course we should pay our share of the 
expenses, and there should be a statute to that effect, so that 
the question of whether the appropriation is authorized or not 
authorized can not be invoked under the rules of the House. 

The object of the International Prison Commission is to study 
the problems relating to the suppression of crime, the protection 
of society, the proper treatment of the criminal, the moral res- 
cue of children, the organization of every means for preventing 
the discharged prisoner from relapsing into a life of crime, and 
every agency that makes for true prison reform. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is not the point I was asking about. 
As I understood the reading of the resolution, it provides for the 
appointment of delegates to this meeting. The gentleman from 
Illinois says it would only cost $2,000 a year. If we are going 
to send delegates, it may cost $10,000 or $15,000 a year. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that we have been 
sending a delegate for years. 

Mr. SULZER. We have one delegate. 

Mr. MANN. The only purpose of this amendment is to keep 
this item in the bill over a point of order. 

Mr. BURLESON. If it is not contemplated to enlarge the ap- 
propriation, in view of the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Wait a minute. I shall have to reserve the 
point until I get my information. 

Mr. KENDALL. It simply gives us an official relation to this 
International Prison Congress; that is all. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I should like to get it into my mind a little 
more clearly that there will be no additional expense. 

Mr. KENDALL. There is no additional expense to what we 
have had year after year. 


Mr. MANN. I can not guarantee that Congress will not in- 
crease the appropriation in future. No one can guarantee that, 
The appropriation has been made for years at $2,000 a year. 
We have had a commissioner all the time. He attends these 
meetings abroad. To be perfectly frank with the House, most 
of the expenses are paid by the association outside of Congress, 


Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman from Nlinois has just handed 
peme resolution, and I have only now had the opportunity to 
rea 

Mr. MANN. That is the resolution. 

Mr. HAMLIN. This gives me the information I wanted. I 
thought it provided for the appointment of a delegation. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. 

Mr. SULZER. That is quite true. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is what I was asking for. I did not 
understand it. I withdraw the point of order. I have no 
objection to this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The N. The Chair wishes to make a request. 
The Chair has been informed that the notes of the Official Re- 
porter show that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
made a point of order to the entire paragraph instead of to 
the proviso on page 11. The Chair understood it to be against 
the proviso only, and the discussion which followed seemed to 
be confined to that; but if the Chair was mistaken, as it seems 
he was, the Chair would like to ask unanimous consent that 
his ruling may go to the whole paragraph, and to return to 
page 11 for that purpose. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] knows of course, and he can state whether he did make 
a point of order to the proviso or to the whole paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair did not appeal to me at the time, and 
the matter passed off so quickly that I did not volunteer any 
information. I did reserve a point of order to the whole para- 
graph. Later I made a point of order on the proviso, and the 
Chair sustained the point of order on the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman to 
make his point of order to the proviso, 

Mr. SISSON. That being the fact, I asked to be allowed to 
make a point of order against the entire paragraph, because 
the point of order had been reserved, not only by the gentleman 
from Illinois, but the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
stated that unless certain matters mere agreed to he would 
make the point of order. 

Mr. KENDALL. The gentleman from Illinois made the point 
of order against the proviso. 

Mr. SISSON. Since he reserved it on the entire paragraph, 
I wanted to make it on the entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi ask 
unanimous consent to return to the paragraph for that purpose? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to press the 
point any further, for the reason that if the committee should 
favor the paragraph covered by the present law it would vote 
the paragraph in. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not want to deprive any 


-Member of the privilege of making a point of order by any mis- 


take that the Chair may have made. 

Mr. SISSON. That was the only reason I insisted on it; I 
thought that I was within my rights when I asked to reserve 
a point of order on the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To meet the share of the United States in the capone for the year 
1911 of the International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, created under article 22 of the convention concluded at The 
Hague July 29, 1899, for the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes, $1,250. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making an inquiry. Heretofore this 
appropriation has been carried to meet expenses for the calen- 
dar year. I wish to ask whether the gentleman omitted that on 
purpose, or whether it was through error, because. where we 
use the word “year” in an appropriation bill it generally 
means the fiscal year, and there might be some trouble about it. 
I think it should be the calendar year, and I move to insert, in 
line 16, before the word “ year,” the word “calendar.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 16, page 15, by inserting before the word year“ the 
word “ calendar.” 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois, 
in my judgment, is right, and the word “calendar” should be 
in there. I see that it is in the estimates sent to the committee 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered |- 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at end of line 21, page 15: That the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury is hereby authorized to pay to the Secretary of State, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the quota of the 
Congress of the United States as its contribution toward the mainte- 
nance of the Bureau of the e Union for the Promotion 
of International Arbitration at Brussels, Belgium. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to 
that. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment carries 
no appropriation. It is merely an authorization for an appro- 
priation which has already been made in previous bills. Two 
years ago the Congress made an appropriation of $2,500 for the 
maintenance of the International Bureau of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, now located at Brussels. By that appropriation 
the American Congress has committed us to the policy of sup- 
porting that bureau in conjunction with the other parliaments, 
but by inadvertence the appropriation was left out last year, 
and this omission has caused considerable embarrassment to the 
Interparliamentary Union, because it had counted on a contri- 
bution which is merely our pro rata share for the maintenance 
of that international bureau. A point of order was made 
against it in the House, and the bill went to the Senate where 
the item was inserted. It came back to the House and the 
House agreed to it, but it seems that in making up the bill in 
the final hours of the session of Congress, just before adjourn- 
ment, the item was inadvertently lost by the clerks, and on that 
account no appropriation was made last year. We do not ask 
an appropriation for two years now, but merely ask that Con- 
gress contribute its quota for this year in order to keep our 
faith with the other parliaments of the world. A bill embody- 
ing the same terms was presented to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and unanimously recommended by that committee. That 
bill is now on the calendar of the House, and I sincerely trust, 
therefore, that the point of order will not be made. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The statement which the gentleman from 
Missouri makes as to there being a bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs now on the House Calendar renders it 
unnecessary to put the item in this bill, and I shall have to 
insist on my point of order. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The gentleman probably understands 
that when this bill reaches the Senate, in order to secure action 
which we ought to have in all fairness and in all justice, this 
item will be inserted, and then, instead of the popular branch of 
this Government receiving credit for making the appropriation, 
the credit will be given to the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. With the permission of the gentleman who 
has the floor, I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HauLIN] a question. Do I understand that the gentleman 
from Missouri favors the enactment of a bill which the gentle- 
from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] has referred to? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will state frankly that I do not know, for I 
have not read it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I thought that was a fair inference from the 
remarks that the gentleman made. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I stated that I understood there was such 
a bill reported by the committee and now on the calendar, and 
that if so, the gentleman’s proposition was not in so bad a 
condition. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Let me ask the gentleman if he objects to 
such an appropriation as is proposed here? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will answer that question when we come 
to it. I am willing that the Senate should have any credit that 
will be given for this appropriation, and therefore I insist on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SHERLEY having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Curtiss, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolutions (S. Res. 267): 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Henry H. BINGHAM, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 11 Senators be appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore to join the committee appointed on the Dare of the 
House of Representatives to take order for superintending the funeral 
of the deceased at Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 1 o'clock and 45 
minutes post meridian. 


And that in compliance with the foregoing resolution the Presi- 
dent pro tempore had appointed as the committee on the part 
of the Senate Mr. PENROSE, Mr. OLIVER, Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Smita of Michigan, Mr. BAILEY, 
Mr. Strong, Mr. Nrxon, Mr. OVERMAN, and Mr. CHILTON. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the payment of the quota of the United States for the, support 
of the International Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 
1913, $4,800. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking for information. Is this Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture an institution that has its 
headquarters in Rome? 

Mr. SULZER. It is. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And issues an occasional publication? 

Mr. SULZER. It issues a great many publications. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to know what benefit it is to 
anybody except the gentlemen who receive the salary. Does it 
gather and distribute statistics gathered by boards of trade 
which are well known to all merchants engaged in international 
trade long in advance of these publications? 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome is under the direction of an American 
citizen, Mr. David Lubin. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Who put it there? 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Lubin did, by the generosity of the King 
of Italy. There is much to be said in favor of this institute 
and how it was created. Mr. Lubin for years tried to get the 
Government of the United States to take an interest in agricul- 
tural matters—the improvement of the soil, the adaptability of 
the soil, and all things connected therewith that mean so much 
in material benefits to the people. However, his pleadings met 
with deaf ears in the United States, Finally he went to Rome 
and got the ear of the King of Italy. The King became inter- 
ested, and out of his own pocket gave the money to establish 
this International Institute of Agriculture. It is one of the 
finest buildings in Rome. It is maintained principally by the 
King of Italy. I believe there are forty-odd Governments now 
members of this International Institute of Agriculture. 

Mr. LEVY. Forty-eight. 

Mr. KENDALL. There are 50 now. 

Mr. SULZER. The late ranking Republican member of this 
committee, formerly its distinguished chairman, the late Hon. 
Dayid Foster, of Vermont, a very dear friend of mine—and no 
one regrets his untimely death more than I, and when the 
proper time comes I shall pay due tribute to his memory—in- 
formed me that he represented this Government recently at a 
congress held in this institute and that he had carefully investi- 
gated the great work that this International Institute of Agri- 
culture was doing, and was enthusiastic concerning its material 
results. 

[The time of Mr. SLAYDEN having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent, at the request of Mr. SULZER, it was extended for five 
minutes.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
New York will be willing to grant me some of my own time. 

Mr. SULZER. Certainly. I shall be glad to ask that the gen- 
tleman’s time be further extended. But pardon me if I say 
that there is nothing in this country to-day that makes so much 
for its material wealth and progress as the improvement of the 
soil. The soil experiments which have been made, and the great 
work which has been done by that dear old man in the Botanic 
Garden, Hon. William R. Smith, who is about to pass over the 
great divide to that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveler returns, will be a monument to his greatness and his 
foresight for centuries to come. He has done much for the im- 
provement of the soil and to disseminate knowledge as to the 
adaptability of the soll. God bless him. He has been a bene- 
factor to his race. Then we have the great wizard, Luther 
Burbank, of the Pacific coast. We know what he has done along 
these lines. Then we have this philanthropic American merchant, 
Mr. David Lubin, a citizen of our country, who has expended 
a great part of his life and fortune in doing everything that 
he can do to teach the people what the soil will do if it is prop- 
erly watered and nourished, Great men, these! Mr. Lubin is 
entitled to much credit for what he has done. Our Government 
is an adhering member of this International Institute of Agri- 
culture. We get great benefits from it, and those benefits are 
distributed all over this country, and they materially help our 
agriculturists, and anything that will help the agriculturists 
of our land is a good thing, in my judgment, and I am in favor 
of it. Nearly all of our wealth comes from the soil. Anything 
that will teach the people how they can make the soil produce 
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more than it does now, how to make two bushels of grain grow 
where one grows now, is a good thing, and we ought to do every- 
thing we can to promote it. This is no place to economize. 
Economy here is waste. This appropriation should not be 
stricken out. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, my question, which was an 
innocent one and intended merely to elicit a little information, 
has not accomplished its purpose, but it has given us the benefit 
of a yery entertaining and discursive address by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Sunzer], who states the perfectly obvious 
and generally accepted things with persuasive eloquence. 
course we know a great deal of the wealth of the world is de- 
rived from agriculture and it ought to be supported and we 
are all in favor of it, but the gentleman has failed to tell us in 
any particular what benefit is to come to agriculture or to the 
commerce of the world from this institute in Rome. I have 
somewhere, somehow, read or heard that there is one Lubin, 
who makes extracts, and it occurred to me that perhaps this 
gentleman might be of that family. 

Mr. SULZER. No; no relation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Of course here is an appreciable extract 
from the Public Treasury, with no appreciable benefit, no per- 
ceptible benefit to come from it. I have seen a few of those 
publications. I took occasion to look over some of them. They 
publish statistics that have been known to the trade in advance, 
They gave advice about facts that had occurred so long a time 
before the publication that there was not a man interested in 
them who did not know all about it before they were issued 
from the press in Rome. We all know that water put on the 
soli will make plants grow. We know if the soil is cultivated 
the yield will be larger. We do not need to be told those things 
from a publication office in Rome. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I think the gentleman’s question went to the 
matter of crop statistics, did it not? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. To the whole thing. 

Mr. HAYES. Does the gentleman know that the institute 
of agriculture furnishes to the Department of Agriculture here 
in Washington those statistics for its use? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not know, but I do know that the 
Department of Agriculture has always published a great many 
statistics that had been known to the trade for a long time be- 
fore they were issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

[The time of Mr. Staypen having again expired, by unani- 
mous consent, at the request of Mr. SULZER, his time was ex- 
tended for five minutes.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman does not 
mean to imply that he thinks the crop statistics collected by 
the Department of Agriculture and published for the benefit of 
the people of the United States are valueless. That is not his 
claim. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; I did not say that or anything that 
warrants that conclusion, 

Mr. HAYES. Then, I can not understand why the gentle- 
man should object to statistics officially collected in the same 
manner for the different countries of the. world and supplied 
to the Department of Agriculture for the use of the United 
States as well as for the people of other countries. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, what I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
is this, that we have a bureau here gathering statistics in a 
very expensive way. 

Mr. HAYES. For this country; yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, For this country, and we have agents re- 
porting everywhere on the trade and agricultural products of 
other countries as well. 

Mr. HAYES. No; I beg the gentleman's pardon, the gentle- 
man is in error. Those statistics are furnished 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Put your finger on one single benefit that 
is done by this institute in Rome. Who reads these reports? 
Do you? 

Mr. HAYES. I do. These statistics are furnished by the 
International Institute of Agriculture—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What statistics? 

Mr. HAYES. Of crops. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Crop statistics of this country? 

Mr. HAYES. For all countries except this. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How old is this institution? 

Mr. HAYES. Perhaps four years, three years. - 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What did we do for figures before that? 

Mr. HAYES. We did not have any; that is, not official. 

Mr. BUTLER. How did we get into the agricultural business 
over in Rome? 

Mr. HAYES. Through a treaty. 

Mr. BUTLER. Are we going over there to sell seeds or to 
buy them? : 


* 


Mr. HAYES. Neither one. > 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman know the name of the 
individual who draws the $3,600 salary? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understand it is one of Lubin's extracts. 

Mr. HAYES. No relation to it. 

. SULZER. Mr. Lubin draws that salary. 
Mr. SISSON. He gets the $3,600? 
. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. How did he go over there? Was he sent over 
there by the Government, or did he happen to be there and fur- 
nish statistics for which he got paid? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. I am simply trying to get information about 
who gets the salary. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, let me say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that our Government has been represented in 
the International Institute of Agriculture for several years. 
The last representatives that our Government sent over to Rome 
fo participate in its deliberations were Hon. David J. Foster, 
a Member of Congress, who died a few days ago, and who was 
then the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; Hon. 
Charles F. Scott, a Member of this House from Kansas, and 
then the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture; Hon. E. 
Dana Durand, who was then and is now the head of the Census 
Bureau; Victor H. Olmsted, whom I do not knew—— 

Mr. BURLESON. He is a statistician of the Agricultural De- 
partment. s 
Mr. SULZER. And Edgar R. Champlin. Tiwse were the 
delegates we sent over and who participated in the deliberations. 
They made a report to the Secretary of State. It is printed. I 
have read it. The institute, from what I learn, is developing 
and extending its work conscientiously and rapidly. It is a, 
clearing house for information relating to agriculture and 
allied subjects, contributed by all the principal nations of the 
world. Its compilations of such information as is embodied in 
two bulletins heretofore issued—the one relating to social and 
economic intelligence and the other to agricultural intelligence 
and plant diseases—are indicative of the value of bulletins along 
similar lines to be issued hereafter. Information gleaned from 
all quarters of the globe, when brought together, can hardly 
fail to contain much information of value to countries not there- 
tofore possessing it, and it appears to me that this appropria- 
tion would be a small price for the United States to pay in aid 
of disseminating such information in the English language 

among the people of the United States. 

Mr. SISSON. How many of them were great agriculturists 
and great farmers who understood agriculture? 

Mr. SULZER. That is not the question. They were experi- 
enced and representative men. 

Mr. HAYES. It is not agricultural propositions that come 
before the institute, but statistics, crop statistics, the agricul- 
tural statistics of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do so in order to say to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that I have given a good deal of investigation to this 
International Institute of Agriculture along the lines as to 
whether it is doing any good or not, and it is my conviction, 
after careful study, that this institute of agriculture is doing 
a great deal of good. I want to read in this connection the con- 
cluding paragraph of Mr. Foster’s report and the report of the 
gentlemen associated with him to the Secretary of State on 
their return from Rome: 

The members of the delegation desire in conclusion to 
conviction that the International Institut Agriculture 


e of 
a only to serve a most useful with 
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ress their 


relations among the nations, and for the further 9 > that 
y mak one 


of a high civilization. 


That speaks for itself. I deem it most important. The in- 
stitute is doing a great world work, and we should in justice to 
our own people contribute our share to its support and mainte- 


nance. 
Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I asked the gentleman, and he 
did not catch the question, how this gentleman got this position. 
Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
suggestion? 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. David Lubin, as I understand, is ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Mr. SISSON. 


Then why is not this appropriation carried in 
the agricultural bill? 
Mr. KENDALL. He is simply designated by the Segretary 


of Agriculture. Will the gentleman let me have the floor for 
a moment? 

Mr. SULZER. Certainly. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KENDALL. Years ago Mr. David Lubin became much 
interested in the matter of international agriculture, and about 
1904 or 1905—I have forgotten which year—the United States 
Government ,entered into a treaty with a great number of the 
first-class powers of the world, by which this organization at 
Rome was recognized, and we became an adhering party to the 
institute. The King of Italy, largely through the influence of 
Mr. Lubin, to whom reference was made here, I think, by the 
gentleman from California, became very deeply concerned in the 
promotion of the proposition, and he donated a large and very 
yaluable tract of land, together with the money necessary for 
the construction of a building in which the institute was to be 
located. The various nations which are parties to this treaty 
have been contributing annually certain sums of money to su- 
port the institute. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
there? : 

Mr. KENDALL. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do those other Governments, 50 of them, I 
think you say, contribute as much as we do? 

Mr. KENDALL. My recollection is that we are one of the 
RMallest contributors of the large Governments. 

Mr. SLAYBEN. With this $23,000 you propose to take out of 
the American Treasury this year? 


Will the gentleman permit a question right 


Mr. KENDALL. My impression is that when we consider |- 


powers like France and Germany, our contribution is the small- 
est of the lot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SULZER] has expired. Debate on this amendment is 
exhausted. 

Mr. KENDALL. What is the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion was to strike out the last two 
words of the paragraph. 

Mr. KENDALL. If this motion is not to be insisted on, I do 
not wish to occupy the attention of the committee further. 

The Clerk read as follows: „* 

For salary of one member of the permanent committee of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1913, $3,600. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
this; but if the gentlemen wish to say something I will 
reserve it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to discuss the 
point of order, but I want to present a few facts that I think 
will induce the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamrrn] not to 
insist on his point of order. What I was about to say, Mr. 
Chairman, is this, that these various nations have contributed 
to the support of the institute, and Mr. Lubin, out of his own 
private resources, has been devoting his time and his attention 
and his energy to the promotion of the work. I think he has 
been there for the past dozen years, maintaining himself at his 
own expense. He was originally a man of very large means. 

I understand that he is not so full handed now as he was 
previously. but in any event, if this Government is to avail 
itself of the services of Mr. Lubin in the relation which he has 
occupied to it in the last dozen years, it ought not to hestitate 
to make a reasonable allowance for his compensation. 

Now, some gentlemen have manifested considerable innocence 
concerning this institute at Rome, its purposes and functions, 
and the duties it has been performing. It is simply a State 
department of agriculture magnified to include the world. We 
have in Iowa an institution maintained by the State whic’: col- 
lects information from every section of the Commonweallh, in- 
formation on soils, information as to grains, information as to 
breeding, and all information that is valuable to be employed 
by people engaged in agriculture, and it has been of incalculable 
advantage to the people of the State. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? I can readily un- 
derstand how it would be profitable in the State of Iowa to 
gather information from the four corners of the State, but tell 
me wherein does the profit come to America in gathering this 
information relative to agriculture from some country that we 
could not employ here. 

Mr. HAYES. It indicates the supply of the material. 

Mr. KENDALL. That is the whole thing in a nutshell, or a 
considerable part of the whole thing in a nutshell. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does this help us make a market? 

Mr. KENDALL. Certainly it does, and gives us information 
concerning the production of cereals all over the world. 

Mr. HAYES. Of all food products whatever. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. What was this valuable information that 
ve 1 was speaking of in regard to being in tabloid 

orm 

Mr. KENDALL. I said it was a considerable part of it in a 
nutshell. The gentleman suggested that this institute collected 
information in reference to crops all over the world, and that its 
statistics are available for us in this country. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. You made a statement about an analysis of 
the soils and information about the productions of Iowa being 
gathered. Are they being gathered and sent to Rome to be 
distributed throughout the world? 

Mr. KENDALL. I was simply using that as an illustration, 
to demonstrate that this institution at Rome is on a large scale. 
Of course, I do not think it does that work so intelligently or 
so efficiently as Iowa does on its smaller scale. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do you think we get $23,400 worth of 
good from this employment? 

Mr. KENDALL. I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do you not think your price of admission 
is entirely too high? 

Mr. KENDALL. The appropriation is quite moderate, indeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. KENDALL] has expired. 

Mr. KENDALL. I have not the slightest doubt this has been 
one of the best investments the Government has ever made. 

Mr. HAYES. I wish to be heard on the point of order. I 
asked the Chair some time ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order had not been made, but 
only reserved. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I make my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order must be sustained if 
the gentleman makes it. 

Mr. HAYES. Will not the Chair hear me on the point of 
order? Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is subject to a point 
of order. I have not the treaty here, but we can get it in a 
moment. I refer to the treaty we have made not only with 
Italy, but with all of these other 50 Governments, agreeing to 
furnish a certain proportion for maintaining the expenses of 
this institute, which is provided in the first paragraph. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman really mean a treaty? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ratified by the Senate? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes, sir; made by the President and ratified 
by the Senate. 

Mr. KENDALL. And it has also been legislated for? 

Mr. HAYES. Les; it has been legislated for for several years” 
here, in accordance with the treaty. Now, this treaty not only 
provides for our paying our proportion—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The point of order is made against the sec- 
ond paragraph, not the first. The gentleman does not mean that 
the treaty requires us to pay a man a salary? 

Mr. HAYES. No; but it gives us legislative authority for it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. We do not need legislative authority. Con- 
gress already has that authority. : 

Mr. KENDALL. Will not the gentleman agree that if the 
treaty devolves certain obligations upon us, there is ample 
authority for Congress to appropriate? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly not. You can not confer upon Con- 
gress any more authority than it has. , 

Mr. HAYES. But if you agree by treaty, which is the su- 
preme law of the land, to pay our share of the maintenance of 
this. Institute of Agriculture, the gentleman certainly would 
not claim that we would not have authority to pay for the 
attendance of a representative there, without which that institute 
would be valueless to us. 

Mr. HAMLIN. We have authority, but there is no existing 
law authorizing it; and I make a point of order against it. 

Mr. HAYES. I say there is authority for it. The treaty 
authorizes it; and not only that, but the treaty provides for a 
biennial assemblage, provided for in the next paragraph, to 
which we are expected to send representatives. To be sure, 
under that treaty we are not actually obliged to send the rep- 
resentatives; but after that treaty gives us authority to pro- 
vide the representation, we have authority to make that appro- 
priation, and last year we did make it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 
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Mr. BUTLER. This paragraph makes an appropriation for 
the salary of one member. Who is that member? 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Lubin. He is the permanent representative 
of this country there. 

Mr. BUTLER. The next paragraph is for the payment of the 
expenses of delegates. Who are those? 

Mr. HAYES. They are the delegates of this country. They 
have not yet been appointed, I understand. There were five 
delegates representing this country at the last assemblage. 

Mr. BUTLER. Their expenses are paid out of this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many Members of the House go as dele- 
gates? 

Mr. HAYES. Two Members of the House went last year; 
I think Mr. Scott of Kansas and Mr. Foster of Vermont. 

Mr. MANN. One Member and one ex-Member. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Scott was chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture at the time he was appointed? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. He was chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture at the time he was appointed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Foster and Mr. Scott were certainly dele- 
gates who were competent. 

Mr. HAYES. There were also two men from the Department 
of Agriculture and the Director of the Census. Those three 
and the two I have mentioned were the delegates. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was trying to see if I could not go myself. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HAYES. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, aside from the 
point of order, very poor policy on the part of this Government; 
and I should hate to see this Government take that stand, that 
after having made a treaty with the great powers of the world 
to make this institute of agriculture a success we should, for 
the sake of saying an expenditure of a few thousand dollars, 
fail to bear our share, not only of the expense but our part of 
what it was intended to be, by sending our delegates there and 
having the representation of this Government there, as all the 
other Governments have. I hope the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HaMiry] will not insist on his point of order. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Have all these other Governments got $4,800 
representatives there or $3,600 representatives? 

Mr. HAYES. They all have representatives there at $3,600, 
I presume, but I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understood the gentleman to say that Mr. 
Lubin was a great philanthropist of large wealth, who is doing 
this work for the benefit of the world at large? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. He has served without salary. He was 
the representative of this Government without salary, and last 
year was the first year that he received any salary. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman can submit something more 
than mere generalities to show that any benefit has come from 
this institute to this country or to anybody in this country ex- 
cept Mr. Lubin, I would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. HAYES. I will say to the gentleman that no benefit has 
come to Mr. Lubin. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Three thousand six hundred dollars has 
come to him, apparently. 

Mr. HAYES. He has expended out of his own funds four or 
five times that much in this work. 

Mr. GARNER. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
Chair is satisfied of his conclusions on this mattter it would be 
well for him to rule and let us go on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. HAYES. Has the Chair got the treaty there? 

The CHAIRMAN. .The Chair has not, and the gentleman has 
not stated the terms of the treaty authorizing this expenditure. 

Mr. HAYES. I have seen it often. It provides that 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the treaty provides that we shall be 
an adhering member of this institute, and then that we shall 
pay our proportionate part. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; and it also provides for the attendance 
of our representatives at the biennial assemblage. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am not making a point of order against 
that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. Here is the treaty, which says that the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture is to be a Government insti- 
tution, in which each adhering power shall be represented by 
delegates of its choice. 

Mr. HAYES. Composed of one member from each govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FOSTER. And then it says that each adherent shall be 
represented in the permanent committee by one member. 


Mr. HAYES. This $3,600 is to pay the salary of the one - 
member of the committee. . 

Mr. KENDALL. That gives absolute authority for this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. HAYES. There is plenty of authority for the appropria- 
tion. There is no question about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what paragraph does the gentleman 
make his point of order? 

Mr. HAMLIN. The second paragraph: 

For salary of one member of the permanent committee of toe Bee 
national Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1913, $3,6 

Page 16, line 3 to line 6. 

Mr. FOSTER. I suggest that the Chair had better look at 
this treaty. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Surzznl that this may be a knotty question, 
and that the Chair ought to have time to examine into it; and 
inasmuch as it may be inconvenient to obtain the presence of a 
quorum to-night, it might be well to adjourn, to give the Chair a 
chance to examine into this matter. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in view of what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said, I will move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will withhold his motion for 
a moment, I want to state to the Chair that I expect to make 
the point of order against the next two paragraphs also. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SIMS, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 19212) mak- 
ing appropriation for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 


POTASSIUM DEPOSITS ON THE PUBLIC LANDS (H. DOC. NO. 644). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Publie Lands, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Among the most acute of the problems faced by our agricul- 
tural interests is that of the maintenance of soil fertility, and 
among the elements of greatest value in maintaining this fertil- 
ity is the element potassium in its various combinations. In 
an address delivered at St. Paul, Minn., on September 5, 1910, in 
discussing the withdrawals of phosphate lands, I stated that 
“ phosphorus is one of the three essentials to plant growth, the 
other elements being nitrogen and potash.” 

The scientific bureaus of the Government have discovered and 
classified large areas of public lands underlain by phosphate 
rock, and the withdrawal act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 847), 
confers upon the Executive ample authority for the protection 
of these lands until an adequate law for their disposal shall 
have been enacted. In both of these respects the situation as 
to potash and nitrogen differs from that as to phosphorus. Un- 
til very recently no important deposits of potash salts have been 
known in the United States, and no law exists to enable the 
Executive to adequately control the development of such de- 
posits as they may become known. 

Recent discoveries by Government scientists in the deserts of 
the Southwest indicate that in at least one locality potassium 
salts exist in important commercial quantities in the form of a 
natural brine. Further explorations are to be initiated at once, 
and it is hoped that they will result in the discovery of addi- 
tional deposits whose utilization will inure to the great benefit 
of the agricultural industry of the United States and may reduce 
the necessity for continuing the present extensive importations. 
In the face of this discovery I am confronted by the fact that 
the laws at present upon our statute books for the disposal of 
minerals of this type existing upon public lands are inadequate 
for the protection of the public interests and that there exists 
no authority for withholding them from disposal until the Con- 
gress shall enact an appropriate law. 

The greater part of the lands upon which the discoveries now 
known exist (and it is to be noted that these were made by the 
use of specific appropriations made by Congress for the purpose) 
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are as yet in public ownership, but may be acquired at any time 
under the placer mining law by private interests which will have 
contributed nothing to their discovery, but which can not under 
the existing law be effectively controlled in the disposition or 
development of the deposits. Similar results will follow future 
discoveries at Government ex 

The Secretary of the Interior in his last annual report has 
called my attention to the fact that the withdrawal act in its 
present form grants the Executive no authority to protect land 
yaluable for their content of potash or nitrates, both of which 
should be developed in the public interest for the present and 
future agricultural needs of the Nation, 

The act now reads: : 

That all lands withdrawn under the provisions of this act shall at all 
times be open to exploration, discovery, occupation, and pur under 
the mining laws of the United States, so far as the same apply to min- 
erals other than coal, oil, gas, and phosphates. 

This omits both potash and nitrates from the protection of the 
law. 

The Secretary’s ideas of the amendment necessary to correct 
this condition are embodied in Senate bill 5679, introduced by 
Senator Sstoor on March 8, 1912. The immediate enactment of 
this amendment or one of similar tenor will confer upon the 
Executive the authority necessary to protect these valuable 
deposits until such time as Congress may enact further legisla- 
tion providing for their proper disposition. I urge that such 
action be taken immediately. 

Wu. H. Tarr, 

THE Wuire House, March 26, 1912. : 


ENROLLED BILES PRESENTED TỌ THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill and joint 
resolution: 

II. R. 19342. An act to amend section 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to isolated tracts of 
public land; and 

H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution creating a commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the advisability of the establishment of 
a permanent maneuvering grounds, camp of inspection, rifle and 
artillery ranges for troops of the United States, at or near the 
city of Anniston, county of Calhoun, State of Alabama, and to 
likewise report as to certain lands in and around the city of 
Anniston, county of Calhoun, State of Alabama, proposed to be 
donated to the United States for said purposes. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA (H. DOC. NO. 645). 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed as a House document the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior and of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office and House joint resolution 144, concerning the 
administration of the funds and property of the Chippewa In- 
dians of Minnesota. There are 41 typewritten pages, relating 
entirely to these Indians and showing the amount of land sold, 
the amount of timber that has been disposed of, and the amount 
withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. Are these official documents? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They are official documents. I 
ask that they be printed as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. ~ 


LEAVE TO WITHDEAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. HUGHES of 
Georgia, leave was granted to withdraw from the files of the 
House, without leaving copies, the papers in the case of D. W. 
Massie (H. R. 5132), Fifty-third Congress, second session, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 

By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Foster, leave 
was granted to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of Jacob Hefler, Sixty- 
first Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DESERTION OF SEAMEN. 


By unanimous consent the Committee on Naval Affairs was 
discharged from further consideration of the bill (S. 5757) to 
abolish the penalty of imprisonment for desertion of seamen 
from vessels of the United States, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


„ ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 27, 1912, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21887) for the 
restoration of annuities to the Medawakanton and Wahpakoota 
(Santee) Sioux Indians, declared forfeited by the act of Febru- 
ary 16, 1863, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 444), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Cemmittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SULZER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 19239) authorizing an appro- 
priation for the Interparliamentary Union for International 
Arbitration, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 445), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HARDY, from the Committee on the Territories, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 267) providing for assisting indigent 
persons, other than natives, in the District of Alaska, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 451), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 22330) to prevent cruelty to 
poultry while being transported from one State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia into or through another State or Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia by any railroad company, car 
company, company operating steam, sailing, or other vessels, or 
the masters or owners of same, or express companies, or any 
common carrier engaged in interstate commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 22331) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
land for grazing purposes in Alaska and on the islands adjacent 
thereto. and forming a part thereof; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: A bill (H. R. 22332) to reim- 
burse the Southern Pacific Co. the amounts expended by it from 
December 1, 1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and control- 
ling the break in the Colorado River; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. ` 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bil (H. R. 
22333) to require all street railroad companies in the District of 
Columbia to issue transfers from the lines of one company to 
those of another, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 22334) providing for the final 
disposition of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 22335) to create a department 
of labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SISSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 22386) to sim- 
plify procedure in the courts of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 22337) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to cause allotments to be made 
to Indians belonging and having tribal rights on the Morongo 
Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 22338) to provide for par- 
ticipation by the Government of the United States in the Na- 
tional Conservation Exposition to be held at Knoxville, Tenn., 
in the fall of 1913; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and 

tions. s 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 22339) to regulate the method 
of directing the work of Government employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 3 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 22340) to regulate foreign com- 
merce by prohibiting the admission into the United States of 
certain adulterated seeds and seeds unfit for seeding purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 22341) to au- 
thorize the granting of patent after five years on homestead 
entries made under the reclamation act; to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 22342) to create a commis- 
sion on mining Industry ; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

_By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 22343) to require super- 
vising inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, to submit their 
annual reports at the end of each fiscal year; to the Committee 
gn the Merchant-Marine and Fisheries. 5 


1912. 


By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 22344) regulating 
the water from Niagara River above the Falls of Niagara, in 
the State of New York, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 22345) amending sections 
4885, 4886, and 4898 of chapter 1, Title LX, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, 1878, limiting the use and trans- 
fer of patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 22346) to authorize 
the acquisition of a site for a public building at Glenwood, 
Towa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 22347) to provide for the 
building of good roads through the cooperation of the Federal 
Government, the States, and Territories, and the counties 
thereof; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 22348) to increase the limit 
of cost of public building at La Salle, III.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22349) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R..22350) to amend sections 
5, 11, and 25 of an act entitled “An act to amend and con- 
solidate the acts respecting copyrights,” approved March 4, 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22351) to 
amend sections 5, 11, and 25 of an act entitled “An act to 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyrights,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 22352) to establish the Peter 
Lassen National Park, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22353) to set apart certain lands in the 
State of California as a public park, to be known as the Mount 
Shasta National Park, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands, 


By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22354) to. 


amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 22355) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 22856) to amend section 
55 of “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. RODDENBERY: Resolution (H. Res. 461) amending 
the rules of the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Memorial of the Senate of 
the State of New York, favoring the building by the United 
States Government of one of the battleships to be authorized 
by the Sixty-second Congress at the navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CONRY: Memorial of the Assembly of the State of 
New York, favoring the improvement of the inlet to Lake Cham- 
plain; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Senate of the State of New York, fav- 
oring the building by the United States Government of one of 
the battleships to be authorized by the Sixty-second Congress 
at the navy yard at Brooklyn, N. X.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVY: Memorial of the Senate of the State of New 
York, favoring building one battleship at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
favoring the improvement of the inlet of Lake Champlain; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER. A bill (H. R. 22357) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David N. Foster; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22358) for the relief of John Benson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22359) to correct the military record of 
Benjamin Munkers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 22360) for the relief of heirs 
of Hugh McGlincey; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22361) granting 
X pension to Mary McGregor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22362) granting an increase of pension to 
John Carley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22363) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Winslow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22364) granting an increase of pension 
sto Alexander R. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22365) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah J. Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22366) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Wotters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22367) granting an increase of pension to 
Hershell Ferrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22368) granting an increase of pension 
to Salem Friend; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22369) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Robey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22370) to remove the charge of desertion 
and grant an honorable discharge to Henry Lowmaster; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 7 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 22371) for the relief of Jobn 
T. Burchell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 22372) for the relief of 
the heirs of Thomas H. Morris, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 22378) granting an 
increase of pension to Arthur A. Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22374) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren H. Fishel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 22375) granting 
an increase of pension to Felix G. Cobb; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22376) for the relief of the heirs of Hiram 
Wilhite, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 22377) to carry out the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of James H. Dennis; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 22378) granting an honorable 
discharge to Charles Woods, alias George Brown; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CATLIN: A bill (H. R. 22379) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert White; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

` By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 22380) granting an increase 
of pension to Horace Dow; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 22381) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel C. Baswell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22382) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 22383) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to William Nye; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22384) granting a pension to Mary B. 
Guillow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 22385) granting an increase of 
pension to William Come; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22386) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 22387) granting an increase 
of pension to Louis G. Murray; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 22388) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert List; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 22389) granting a pension to 
Boaz Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22390) granting an increase of pension to 
Nimrod T. Stoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22391) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, FULLER: A bill (H. R. 22392) granting an increase 
of pension to William E. Howlett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. E 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 22393) for the relief of 
W. B. Booker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 22394) granting an increase 
of pension to John F. Mahnken; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22395) granting an increase of pension to 
John Echoff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22396) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Solomon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 22397) granting a pension to 
Thomas Corian; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22398) granting a pension to Darius B. 
White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22399) granting a pension to Martha B. 
Bisbee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22400) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward W. Sargent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22401) to remove the charge of desertion® 
against John W. Curtis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22402) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Sanford K. Knox; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 22403) granting a pension to 
Isabelle ©. Woodward; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 22404) granting an increase 
of pension to Cicero Wingfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22405) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Jeffries; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 22406) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 22407) 
granting a pension to Catherine Kenealy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22408) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Gormerly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 22409) for the relief of John 
Dombroski; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. . 

By Mr. LA‘FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 22410) granting an 
increase of pension to Annie King; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 22411) for the relief of 
heirs of Charles G. Knight, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 22412) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert W. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22413) for the relief of Hugh P. Strong; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 22414) granting a pension 
to Thomas D. O'Shea ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 22415) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Abraham Myers; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22416) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22417) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis A. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGUIRP of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 22418) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George S. Stevens; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 22419) 
granting a pension to Alice M. Kniffin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22420) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 22421) for the relief 
of Martha E. Terwilliger; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22422) granting a pension to Ella A. 
Plimpton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22423) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22424) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip O'Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 22425) granting an increase 
of pension to David Cheney; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By. Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22426) 
granting an increase of pension to Jesse L. Viets; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 22427) granting a pension to 
Amanda Lore Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22428) granting an increase of pension to 
James Giddy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 22429) granting a pension to 
Silas G. Burkett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22430) granting an increase of pension to 
J. P. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22431) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22432) granting an increase of pension to 
Rupert S. Rives; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 22433) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22434) for the relief of Mary Moles; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22435) for the relief of C. C. Logan; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22436) for the relief of J. M. Monday; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 22437) for the relief of A. W. 
Toreson, son and heir of Anna M. Toreson, deceased; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 22488) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of James Lacey; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 22489) granting an increase 
2 pension to James A. Trail; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 
By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 22440) granting a pension to 
John W. Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 22441) granting a pension to W. A. Car- 
michael; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 22442) granting a pension to Samuel W. 
Cowden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 22443) granting a pension to Ulysses Drin- 
non; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 22444) granting 
an increase of pension to William W. McCumber; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 22445) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 22446) granting a pension 
to Luvinia Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 22447) granting a pension to Mary S. 
Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 
Also, 2 bill (H. R. 22448) granting a pension to Marvin E. 
Brandon; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. 22449) granting an increase of 
pension to James Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 22450) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Richard Barlow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 22451) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse M. Manson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 22452) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Reeher; to the Committee on Invalid Penstons. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 22453) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander C. Kellam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 22454) for 
the relief of Samuel T. Baker; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 22455) granting a pension 
to Milo M. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

. Also, a bill (H. R. 22456) granting a pension to Lois A. 
Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22457) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Doolittle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 22458) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Allen Fenton; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22459) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Peter Scott; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 22460) granting an 
increase of pension to Perry Hess; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: A bill (H. R. 22461) granting an increase 
of pension to James McClary; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: A bill (H. R. 22462) granting an in- 
crease of pension to R. W. Tuffs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22463) for the relief of Mrs. P. E. Brewer; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 22464) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 22465) granting an 
increase of pension to Daniel C. Joslyn; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. AKIN of New York: Petition of citizens of the towns 
of Glen, Charleston, and Root, N. Y., opposing change in the oleo- 
margarine law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany bills for the re- 
lief of John Benson and Benjamin Munkers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of David N. 
Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of Edward Cors and other residents 
of Cincinnati, urging passage of Lever oleomargarine bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of K. D. Olson 
and 15 others, of Harmony, Minn., against extension of the par- 
cel-post service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Memorial of Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, indorsing legislation recommended by Presi- 
dent Taft in his message to the Congress December 6, 1911, in 
reference to Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Cincinnati Master Plumbers’ Association, 
favoring 1-cent rate of letter postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of William Coffman & Son 
and 9 other merchants of Warsaw, Ohio, asking that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be given power to regulate express 
companies; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of John Cunningham and 10 other citizens of 
Newark, Ohio, protesting against the enactment of any legisla- 
tion for the prohibition of the interstate commerce of liquors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Brownsville Banner Grange, No. 1788, of 
Glenford, Ohio, asking for the enactment of the proposed parcel- 
e legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ds. 


Also, papers in evidence to accompany the special bill (H. R. 
22270) for the relief of Caroline L. Loftus; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Petition of J. M. Blount and other citi- 
zens of Macon, Ga., for construction of one battleship in a 
Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Savannah, Ga., 
for enactment of House bill 20044, for improvement of the 
Consular and Diplomatic Service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Thomas H. 
Morris, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petitions of Granges Nos. 291, 398, 1026, 
and 567, Patrons of Husbandry, for a governmental system of 
postal express; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, for 
construction of one battleship in a Government nayy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Lodge No. 154, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and H. E. Wills, joint legislative representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order of Railroad Con- 
ductors, and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, for enactment 
of Senate bill 5382 and House bill 20487; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Joseph Kaliski, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for 
enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Erasmus Haworth, of Lawrence, Kans., for 
2 of House bill 6304; to the Committee on Mines and 

ning. 

Also, petition of Machinery & Supply Co., of Hazleton, Pa., 
against enactment of House bill 16844; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. BULKLEY: Memorial of the Cleveland Live Stock 


Association, urging the reduction of the tax on oleomargarine ;- 


to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Memorial of Boaz Grange, 
No: 45, Columbia, Brown County, S. Dak., favoring the speedy 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bills (S. 4043 
and H. R. 16214) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Deadwood (S. Dak.) Business Club, for 
a rate of 1 cent on letters; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 0 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill for 
increase of pension to Felix G. Cobb; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


By Mr. CONRY: Memorial of the Maritime Exchange of New 
York City, indorsing the action of Congress with respect to the 
battleship Maine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Naval Camp, No. 49, United States War 
Veterans, for enactment of House bill 17470; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. CURRIER: Pétitions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of the Baptist Church of Peterboro, N. H., for pas- 
sage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petition of J. M. Sweet and about 60 
other members of Local Union No. 83, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Albany, N. Y., favoring the insertion in the naval appropria- 
tion bill of a clause providing that one battleship be built in a 
Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of Business Men’s Association 
of Elmira, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 17736, pro- 
viding for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Papers to accompany bill for the re: 
lief of Daniel C. Boswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Oklahoma, for enact- 
ment of the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Memorial of the Catholic 
Arbeiter Verein St. Anna, Buffalo, N. Y., protesting against the 
resolution of inquiry concerning Government institutions in 
which American citizens wearing the habit of various religious 
orders are employed; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of T. F. O'Connor and other citizens of Buffalo, 
favoring Senate bill 3953 and House bill 16313, to build an 
Indian memorial museum and building in Washington, D. C.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the International Reform Bureau of Wash- 
ington, D. O., setting ont 10 measures esteemed as most impor- 
tant te morals and public health to be supported at this session 
of Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of William Kerwin, of Holy Angels Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Thaddeus Pantera, of Unique Theater, 
Buffalo, N. Y., favoring amendment to copyright act of 1909, 
known as House bill 20595; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FARR: Petition of William W. Wright and 40 others, 
of Lackawanna County, Pa., relating to the construction of a 
battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Fleetville, and official board of the Methodist Church of Peck- 
ville, Pa., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Granges Nos. 1027 and 1295, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for a governmental system of postal express; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Local Union, No, 637, United Mine Workers 
of America, of Scranton, Pa., relating to amendments of injunc- 
tion laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petitions of Turbett Grange, No. 781, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, Juniata County, Pa.; Fondie Grange, No. 
1318, Clearfield County, Pa.; and Trough Creek Grange, No. 
444, Huntingdon County, Pa., favoring a system of postal ex- 
press; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORNES: Memorial of the International Reform 
Bureau, of Washington, D. C., setting ont 10 matters of pend- 
ing legislation most worthy of consideration as bearing on the 
public health and public morals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the American Anti-Trust League, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., fayoring the bill of Hon. R. E. Leg of Pennsyl- 
vania to extend the Federal arbitration act to the coal industry 
and all employees of all interstate commerce transportation 
lines, including telegraph and telephone lines; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring the making of the Panama Canal toll-free to all coast- 
wise trading ships carrying the United States flag, and also for- 
bidding transcontinental railways from operating, owning, or con- 
trolling ships engaged in traffic through the said canal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York, favoring House bill 24145, for 
the establishment of marine schools, etc.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the Business Men's Association of Elmira, 
N. X., favoring 1-cent letter postage and House bill 17736; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, memorial of Central Foundry Co., of New York, favor- 
ing House bill 16844; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSS: Memorial of the Congregational Club of Chi- 
cago, for return of the amount of the Ellen M. Stone ransom 
to the contributors; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of William McKinley Camp, No. 12, Department 
of Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans, urging passage of 
House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petitions of A. H. Harlow and other mem- 
bers of the Improved Order of Red Men living at Mount Vernon, 
III., and of C. Z. Meffert and other members of that order living 
at Mount Vernon, III., favoring Senate bill 3953 and House bill 
16313; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of citizens of Allendale, III., favoring parcel 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of citizens of Belmont County, 
Ohio, fayoring the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate- 
commerce liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ohio, in favor of building one 
battleship in a Goyernment navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Beallsville, Ohio, for the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ohlo, fayoring parcel-post 
“ae ae R. 14); to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

toa 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
William E. Howlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of Chicago, 
III., in opposition to the passage of the Campbell bill (H. R. 
16844), relating to stamping of manufacturer's name on manu- 
factured article, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Mazon, III., against repeal of the anticanteen law; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Church and of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Norman Township, 
Grundy County, III., in favor of the passage of the Kenyon- 
Sheppard bills (S. 4043 and H. R. 16214) ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Clarence E. Morton, of Leland, III.; H. T. 
and N. Lauterbach, of Earlville, III.; George W. Holly, of Peru, 
III.: John Schrotberger, of Gardner, III.; and Frank Gantzert, 
of Dwight, III., all in favor of a parcel post; to. the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Clarence 
McBratney (H. R. 5725); to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of Wade H. Pyle (H. R. 20859); to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Panora, Iowa, 
for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of the Leacock Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, of Leaman Plave, Pa., for passage of Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the board of directors of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, for continuance of a nonpartisan tariff 
commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of members of Company K, Tenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, favoring the enactment into 
law of House bill 18502; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of John Frederickson and 21 
others, of Lakefield, Minn., for parcel-pest legislation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens cf Wilton, N. Dak. 
urging the inyestigation by Congress of the alleged Coal Trust 
or combination, as requested by the city council of Two Harbors, 
Minn.; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of J. G. Josen, of Melly, N. Dak., favoring re- 
duction of tax on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. G. E. Cox, of Willston, N. Dak., and 
sundry other citizens of that place and Spring Brook, N. Dak., 
and vicinity, favoring Sulzer parcel-post bill (H. R. 14); to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., and petition of F. H. Stokes and 14 
others, opposing parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Beardstown Chamber of Commerce Asso- 
ciation, Beardstown, Cass County, III., protesting against the 
granting of any permit to increase the flow of waters of Lake 
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Michigan through Illinois River until the lower reach of said 
river is properly prepared to receive the same without damage 
to the lands of the valley, etc.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Fairmount, N. Dak., for 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor shipment bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Memorial of Bald Hill Grange, No, 1397, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Snake Spring, Bedford County, Pa., 
favoring parcei post; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Winslow, Ariz., for passage of Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bisbee, Ariz., protesting against 
Scent of House bill 17485; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

By Mr. HEALD: Petition of the Christian Endeavor Society 
of Delaware, protesting against interstate shipment of liquor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Home Culture Club, of Ogden, 
Utah, for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John R. Baxter, manager opera house, 
Spring City, Utah, favoring amending the copyright act of 1909; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pleasant Grove, Utah, protesting 
against a parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. H. Swanson, manager Rex Theater, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, favoring amendment of the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. f 8 

Also, petition of Congregation of Montefiore, against the Dil- 
lingham bill requiring an educational test of immigrants; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of citizens of 
Kingston, Wash., for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bremerton, Wash., for passage of 
the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany a bill granting a pen- 
sion to Isabelle C. Woodward; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of the Fish and 
Game Commissioners of the State of New Jersey, for legisla- 
tion affording protection to migratory game birds; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: Petition of members of First Congre- 
gational Church, Berkeley, Cal., favoring the passage of House 
bill 16214; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Joseph Frost and sundry other 
citizens of Avoca, Wis., opposing parcel-post legislation and ex- 
tension; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Petitions of citizens of Barry, 
Okanogan, Little Falls, Benge, Lantz, and Wauconda, all in the 
State of Washington, urging the adoption of the Sulzer parcel- 
post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of members of the Improved Order of Red 
Men, Ellensburg, Wash., urging the erection of an American 
Indian memorial and museum building in Washington, D. C.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, petition of A. D. Cross, secretary of the Washington 
State Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, and sundry 
members of that organization in Washington and Idaho, urging 
passage of Sulzer parcel-post bill and law to probibit gambling 
in futures on farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of several hundred citizens of Spokane and 
Clarkston, Wash.; urging the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of L. C. Crow, C. W. Cotton, Almer McCur- 
tain, H. J. Herman, W. B. Davis, and Philip W. Cox, composing 
the executive board of the Washington State Farmers’ Union, 
urging abolishment of free seed distribution; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of James R. Morford, secretary, and other mem- 
bers of the Spokane Sectional Central Labor Council, Spokane, 
Wash., urging the amendment of the naval appropriation bill to 
provide for the building of one battleship in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Spokane, Wash., protest- 
ing against the passage of the Johnston Sunday bill for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, memorial of the Congregational Brotherhood, of North 
Yakima, Wash., urging Federal aid for agricultural-extension 
work; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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Also, memorial of A. C. Long, G. L. Thompson, and J. S. Bal- 
lantyne, for Civic Club of Vera, Wash., urging. the adoption of 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Bee Hive Grange, No. 385, Wenatchee, 
Wash., urging the adoption of a parcel post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LEVY: Memorial of Naval Camp, No. 49, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring Crago pension 
bill (H. R. 17470) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring free tolls to United States vessels trading coastwise 
through the Panama Canal and the nonpermitting transconti- 
nental railroads to own, control, or operate vessels through said 
canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of chestnut tree bark disease conference, Har- 
risburg, Pa., making recommendations in regard to same; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, urging that the tolls on traffic through the Panama 
Canal be made so as to carefully protect American. interests, 
ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of board of trustees of Hamilton Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring appropriation for the entertainment of for- 
eign delegates; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the port of New York, favoring a bill to establish a 
marine school; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Business Men's Association of Elmira, 
N. Y., favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Brooklyn League, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
the building of one battleship at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial of the Twenty-eighth Ward 
Taxpayers’ Protective Association, urging Congress to make ap- 
propriation for building two battleships, and that it be pro- 
vided that one at least be built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Memorial of citizens of Washington, D. C., 
for the protection of public health against the bovine source of 
human tuberculosis and for the conservation of food-producing 
animals; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of 385 farmers of Western and Southwestern 
States, for extended parcel-post system; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Reads. 

Also, petition of 15 citizens of Omaha; Nebr., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Charles Alstrom and 16 other 
residents of Spruce, Mich., favoring parcel pest; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McCOY: Petitions of labor organizations, for enact- 
ment of House bill 11032, relative to the issuance of injunctions; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of New Jersey and New 
York City, for passage of the Esch phosphorus bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Central Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Bridgeton, N. J., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of citizens of Lewiston, 
Me., urging the passage of bills providing for erection of Amer- 
ican Indian memorial and museum building in city of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Norway, Me., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McHENRY : Petitions of Northumberland Grange, No. 
218, Patrons of Husbandry, Northumberland, Pa., and Rohrs- 
burg Grange, No. 108, Patrons of Husbandry, Rohrsburg, Pa., in 
favor of parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

` By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of members of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Aledo, Mercer County, III., favoring passage of 
Kenyon-Sheppard liquor-shipment bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska; Petitions of J. G. Brown and 
other farmers and dairymen of Lincoln, Nebr., and W. K. Young 
and other farmers and dairymen, opposing the Lever oleomarga- 
rine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Hermosa, S. Dak., for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, petition of citizens of Bonesteel, S. Dak., for enactment 
aE — Haugen oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
Culture. 

Also, petitions of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Hot Springs, S. Dak., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard 
interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Resolution of Louis W. Carlisle Camp, No. 
56, United Spanish War Veterans, favoring the passage of the 
Crago pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Maritime Association of New York 
City, favoring the passage of House bill 24145; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Alse, memorial of the Business Men’s Association of Elmira, 
N. V., in favor of 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 80 members of Adams- Center Grange, in 
Jefferson County, N. Y., against Lever bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

Also, petition of Turin (N. Y.) Grange, in favor of parcel 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring House bill 17986, regarding standard weight measures, 
etc. ; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: Petitions of churches and citizens of 
Wichita, Mount Hope, Newton, Meade, Halstead, Burrton, and 
Walton, Kans., in favor of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Fort Pierre, S. Dak., and Meyers 
Falls, Wash.. for purcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, Petitions of citizens of Wichita, Clearwater, Kiowa, 
Viola, Mulyane, Augusta, Douglass, Haverhill, and Newton, 
Kans., opposing parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, Petitions of citizens and churches of Wichita, Kans, 
opposing repeal of the anticanteen law; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Seventh-day Adventist Church of Wichita, 
Kans:, opposing House bill 9483; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Emogene H. Williams, of 
Providence, R. I., asking that the duties on raw and refined 
sugars be reduced; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Providence, R. T., for enactment 
of House bill 18000, to regulate the importation and interstate 
transportation of nursery stock, ete.; to the Committee on ` 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange, for 
enactment of House bill 19795; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of first congressional district of 
Rhede Island, protesting against House bill 16844; to the Com- 
mittee: on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petitions of citizens of Providence, R. I., for construction 
of a Lineoln memorial read from Washington to Gettysburg; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Providence, and the Central 
Labor Union of Pawtucket, R. I., for construction of one battle- 
ship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of a labor organization of Pawtucket, R. I., 
against employment of retired naval men in navy yards; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Washington County (R. I.) Pomona 
Grange, for enactment of the Lever agricultural bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Laurel Grange, No. 40, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, against reducing tax on oleomargarine, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. : 

Also, petition of citizens of North Smithfield, R. I., for pas- 
sage of House bill 16214; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion, for a constitutional amendment granting women the right 
of suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Rhode Island Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, in favor of an international commission to investigate the 
cost of living; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Rhode Island Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, for enactment of House bill 17936; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Laurel Grange, No. 40, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


Also, petition of Order of Owls, Nest No. 6, Providence, R. L, 
for use of 1,000 acres of public land for a certain purpose; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of the Central Trades and Labor Union of 
Pawtucket, R. I., for enactment of House bill 5970; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Louise Hall, of Providence, R. I., urging ap- 
propriation to enforce the white-slave traffic act; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of David Cheney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARRAN: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Lillie Garner (H. R. 19765) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Mountain 
Grange, No. 1307, Kane, Pa., favoring a parcel post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

Aiso, petition of Big Level Grange, No. 1376, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, relating to the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Aiso, memorial of Mountain Grange, No. 1207, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, Kane, Pa., favoring strict regulation of the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, favor- 
ing the building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Logan Grange, No. 109, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Center County, Pa.; Big Level Grange, No. 1376, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Mount Jewett, Pa.; Liberty Grange, No. 
1182, Patrons of Husbandry, McKean County, Pa.; Goshen 
Grange, No. 623, Patrons of Husbandry, Clearfield County, Pa., 
favoring a system of postal express; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Du Bois Grange, No. 808, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Clearfield County, Pa., favoring a system of postal 
express; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Penfield Grange, No. 1240, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, favoring a system of postal express; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of citizens of Williamsport, Ohio, 
protesting against parcel post until a competent commission is 
appointed to investigate the question thoroughly; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Jeffersonville, Ohio, for parcel- 
post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Papers to accompany House bill 19460; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY : Petition of Westbrook (Conn.) Grange, No. 
123, asking for an adequate parcel post; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorials of Indian River Grange, No. 73, Patrons of 
Husbandry, Milford, Conn.; Hillstown Grange, No. 87, Glaston- 
bury, Conn.; Central Pomona Grange, No. 1, Plainville, Conn. ; 
Haddam Neck Grange, No. 177, East Hampton, Conn., indorsing 
Sulzer's parcel-post bill and asking its speedy adoption; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the State Board of Education of the State 
of Connecticut, opposing the proposed bill To cooperate with 
the States in encouraging instruction of agriculture, the trades 
and industries, and home economies in secondary schools”; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, memorial of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Clinton, Conn., Annie S. Wilcox, corresponding secretary, favor- 
ing the speedy passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor- 
shipment bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial ef Reck Rimmon Grange, No. 142, Patrons 
of Husbandry, Beacon Falls, Conn.; Plainville Grange, No. 54, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Plainville, Conn.; Enfield Grange, No. 
151, Enfield, Conn.; Mad River Grange, No. Ti, Waterbury, 
Conn.; W. A. Simpson and 9 others, of Wallingford Grange, No. 
83; Frank A. Jordan and 5 other rural free-delivery patrons, 
of Quinebaug, Conn., asking speedy passage of a general parcel- 
post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Harwinton Grange, No. 45, Patrons of Hus- 
baudry, Torrington, Conn., opposing change in oleomargarine 
law and favoring parcel post; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of William D. Holt and 23 other members of 
Polishers and Buffers’ Union, citizens of New Haven, Conn., ad- 
yocating the insertion in the naval appropriation bill of a clause 
providing that one battleship shall be built at a United States 
nary yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petitions of citizens of the State of 
Alabama, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, petition of citizens of Elwood, Ala., protesting against 
enactment of Senate bill 237; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHERLEY : Petitions of citizens of the State of Ken- 
tucky, for construction of one battleship in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of members of Improved Order of Red Men, 
for an American Indian memorial and museum building in the 
city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. è 

Also, petition of citizens of the fifth congressional district of 
Kentucky, for enactment of House bill 16450; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring entire elimination of duty on patterns 
which are used only for export orders; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of many voters of 
Lansing, Mich., and petition from voters of Mason, Ingham 
County, Mich., asking support for the Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Mason, Mich., favoring passage 
S parcel ioe bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Memorial of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of East Aurora, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard liquor-shipping bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Pomona Grange, No. 33, Erie County, N: X., 
opposing reduction of tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Holland Grange, No. 1023, Holland, N. X., 
opposing the Lever oleomargarine bill, and urging that no oleo- 
margarine be allowed to be made in imitation of butter; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of vessel men and steamship managers of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in support of the Howland bills (H. R. 19405, 19406, 
sates ); to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, memorial of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring the passage of an act, by Mr. Sulzer, to improve the 
foreign service; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of New York 
and the board of directors of the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York, favoring the passage of House bill 24145, 
for the establishment of marine schools, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the national executive committee of the 
American Antitrust League, favoring the bill ef Mr. Lee of 
Pennsylvania to extend the Federal arbitration act to the coal 
industry of the United States; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petition of churches of Bradentown, 
Fla., for passage of an effective interstate liquor law; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Tampa (Fla.) Retail Dealers’ Association, 
for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Estero and Palm Sola, Fla., for 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Florida, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the first congressional district of 
Florida, for regulation of express rates and classifications; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Florida, for passage 
of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. - 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of citizens of 
Los Angeles, Cal., for the speedy passage of the Kenyon-Shep 
pard bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of California, in favor 
of building one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Pacific States Wireless Association, protest- 
ing against the Alexander bill placing a high-license tax on pri- 
vate wireless stations; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of Roy W. McQuiston, manager of Rex Theater, 
Azusa, Cal.; Clunes Theaters, Clune Amusement Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Clarence G. Reggs, Adolphus Theater, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; U. H. Alston, Pickwick Theater, Longbeach, Cal.; and 
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A. J. W. Ross, Wonderland Theater, Los Angeles, Cal., favoring 
House bill 20595, to amend the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition of W. C. Stephens, 
of Amarillo, Tex., for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of citizens of Le Roy, III., for 
enactment of House bill 16819, providing for free delivery of 
mail in small towns and cities; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SULZER: Memorial of the International Reform 
Bureau, of Washington, D. C., designating as bills regarded as 
most important from the standpoint of public health and public 
morals: First, Kenyon-Sheppard bills (S. 4043 and H. R. 
16214) ; second, Sims-Lea bill (H. R. 1620); third, Walter I. 
Smith bill, introduced in last Congress, against exhibition of 
prize-fight pictures; fourth, McCumber bill (S. 2310); fifth, 
bills regulating liquor traffic in the District of Columbia; sixth, 
no appropriation for any soldiers’ home that maintains a bar; 
$75,000 appropriation to enforce white-slave law; seventh, Iowa 
law suppressing brothels by injunction; eighth, Johnston Sunday 
bill for the District of Columbia; ninth, opium bills pending in 
House and Senate; tenth, reforms of judicial procedure; to the 
Committee on the ‘Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of board of managers of Seamen’s Church of 
New York, favoring the passage of Senate bill 2117 now before 
the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of members of Cigar Makers’ Joint Unions of 
Greater New York, favoring passage of the Reilly bill (H. R. 
17233); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of citizens of Grand 
Chain, III., favoring parcel post, restriction of immigration, and 
prohibition of gambling in farm products; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the citizens of Murphysboro, III., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Grand Chain, III., favoring the 
Webb-Callaway bill, relating to bureau of markets (H. R. 19069 
and 19132); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of citizens of Chester, III., against parcel post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of twenty-fifth district of Illinois, 
favoring the building of one battleship in Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, petition of citizens of Chester, Randolph County, IN., 
favoring the passage of House bill 16819, for experimental estab- 
lishment’ of town mail-delivery system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 8 

Also, petition of eitizens of Dongola, III., protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Hillstown Grange, No. 87, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., favoring a general parcel-post bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, Petition of East Windsor (Conn.) Grange, No. 94, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, favoring a parcel post; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petition of Second Presbyterian Church, of 
Belvidere, N. J., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTTER: Petitions of the Swedish Congregational 
Church of East Greenwich, R. I., and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Washington, R. I., for enactment of the Kenyon- 
5 interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island Business Men’s Association, 
for the creation of an international commission to investigate 
the cost of living; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island Business Men's Association, 
for enactment of House bill 17936; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. VREELAND: Petitions of Central Labor Council 
and Iron Molders’ Union, Local No. 90, of Dunkirk, N. Y., for 
building one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Free Methodist Church of Rushford, 
N. Y., in favor of House bill 16214; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: Papers to accompany bill for the 
zoe of R. W. Tuffs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. WHITE: Petition of citizens of Roseville, Ohio, for 
regulation of express rates and classifications; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Roseville, Ohio, protesting against 
further extension of the parcel-post system; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WICKLIFFE: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 


of estate of Sebastian U. D. 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: Petition of citizens of Wallace 
County, Kans., asking for the enactment of a general parcel- 
post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Russell, Kans., protesting against 
the enactment of a parcel-post law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


Schlatre, deceased; to the Com- 


SENATE. 
- Wepnespay, Afarch 27, 1912. 
(Continuation of legislative day of Monday, March 25, 1912.) 


The Senate met, after the expiration of the recess, at 11 
o'clock a. m. Wednesday, March 27, +912. 
The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution (No. 14) of the Senate authorizing 
the Secretary of State to furnish a copy of the daily and bound 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in exchange for a copy of the Parlia» 
mentary Hansard, with an amendment, in which it requested 
the coneurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution (No. 39) amending the concurrent reso- 
lution passed August 21, 1911, providing for the printing of the 
proceedings upon the unveiling of the statue of Baron yon 
Steuben in Washington December 7, 1910, etc., in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution (No. 43) providing for the printing of 
100,000 copies of Public Health Bulletin No. 51, on the Cause 
and Prevention of Typhoid, etc., in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, directed by a resolution 
of the Senate to investigate certain charges against Isaac 
STEPHENSON, a Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho suggests 
the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Sures Lorimer Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Curtis McCumber Smith, Md. 
Borah Dillingham McLean Smith, S. C. 
Bourne Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Brandegee Foster Myers 3 
Bristow Gamble Nixon Stone 
Brown Gardner O. Gorman Sutherland 
Bryan Gronna Oliver Thornton 
Burnham Heyburn Overman Townsend 
Burton Johnson, Me. Page Warren 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Perkins Watson 
pp Jones Poindexter Wetmore 

Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Pomerene Williams 

‘rane Kern Rayner Works 
Culberson Lea Richardson 
Cullom Lodge Simmons 


Mr. BURNHAM. The senior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. GALLINGER] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. LEA. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] 
is detained from the Senate by serious illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it was an unpleasant duty 
the Senate imposed upon the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections when its members were charged 
with the responsibility of hearing the testimony pertaining to 
the election of Isaac STEPHENSON to the United States Senate 
and of ascertaining whether or not there were used or employed 


in that election “ corrupt methods or practices.” 
For five weeks that committee heard the testimony, and for a 


number of weeks thereafter each member of that committee was 
engaged in the investigation of the testimony and the law before 
reaching his conclusion. 
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The Constitution imposes upon the Senate both legislative and 
judicial responsibilities. They are exclusively legislative, ex- 
cept in two instances: First, it is made the judge of the “ elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own members; and, 
secondly, it is clothed with “the sole power of trying all im- 


peachmerts.” Sitting as legislators we aid in deciding what 
the law ought to be. Sitting as judges of the election of our 
Members or in impeachment cases it is our duty to determine 
what the facts are and what the law was at the time of the 
occurrence. In my humble judgment we have no more right to 
ignore the state of the law as it was during the campaign or to 
decide this case in the light of the law as it ought to have been 
than we have a right to change the facts in order to conform 
with the law as it was at the time of their occurrence (1908). 

With this conception of the duty which was imposed upon us 
as members of that committee and as Members of the Senate 
in the trial of this cause, I feel that no matter how much I may 
condemn the practices which prevailed in the amount of money 
expended or the methods of expenditure or the failure to make 
complete and proper returns, we must decide this case in ac- 
cordance with the law as we understand it to have been at the 
time of the election. That is the duty of the Senate sitting as a 
judge of the election and qualifications of its Members. 

But, sitting as legislators and having investigated the manner 
in which this election was conducted and the methods which 
there prevailed, if acts were done or means adopted which were 
inimical to the public welfare, then it is our sworn duty to at- 
tempt, at least, to frame some law which will prevent their 
recurrence. 

It is true we are not seated upon woolsacks or clothed with 

ewig and gown, but the responsibilities which surround us are 
just the same as if we were sitting as the triers of a cause in a 
court of justice. If, sitting as a judge, this Senate were to de- 
termine an issue which was brought before it for trial in ac- 
cordance with what we conceived the law ought to be instead 
of in accordance with the law as it obtained at the time of the 
occurrence of the facts, we would violate every principle of 
American jurisprudence and we would lie open to the charge of 
creating judge-made law to suit preconceived notions of the 
facts of the case. 

When the fathers adopted our Federal Constitution and de- 
clared that the Senate should be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its Members, it meant—if I under- 
stand the English language—that we should sit as judges and 
in a judicial manner render righteous judgments under the facts 
as they appear and under the law as it then obtained, and in 
no other way. = 

Approaching the subject, therefore, imbued with this concep- 
tion of the law, we ought not to be swayed from a judicial 
course in the trial of this issue. I see no inconsistency in judg- 
ing this case in accordance with the law as it was and at the 
same time, by legislative acts, making the Jaws so stringent 
that the evils which have developed and come to light may 
never again be permitted to occur in the State of Wisconsin or 
elsewhere under the jurisdiction of the Stars and Stripes. 

Everywhere we hear the cry against judge-made law. Are 
we, then, to ignore the precedents and practices and customs 
as they have prevailed at elections for a century and longer 
and ignore the state of the law as it was at the time this elec- 
tion occurred and decide this case in conformity with a new 
law, which is to set at naught all of the customs and practices 
which have heretofore obtained under almost the conceded 
sanctity of the law itself? Should this be done without declar- 
ing the changed conditions in the form of a statute? Must the 
Senate, sitting in a judicial capacity, decide this case in ac- 
cordance with judge-made law to suit the changed points of view? 
Will we not be on safer ground if we adhere to the well-known 
rules of jurisprudence, and while sitting as judges decide the 
case in accordance with the law as it was, rather than to com- 
bine in this judicial proceeding the attributes both of a judge 
and a legislator, and now for the first time declare the law to 
be what it has not heretofore been? 

I know that the practices which prevailed at this election and 
the extravagant use of money by four or five of the candidates 
at the primaries for the nomination as candidates for the 
United States Senate are universally and rightly condemned. 
But because I have come to the conclusion that under the law 
as I understand it and under the facts as they have been dis- 
closed I do not see my way clear to vote to unseat the Senator 
from Wisconsin, I deny that it follows that I am in any sense 
of the word approving the methods which obtained during that 
election or that I have any sympathy whatever with the ex- 
travagant expenditure of vast sums of money.. On the con- 
trary, the committee in its report has severely criticized and 
condemned the methods which obtained during the senatorial 
primary election. The best thought of the day is a protest 


against the use of money to influence either directly or in- 
directly the electorate. No word can be uttered agatnst 
this extravagant use of money, however harsh it may be, 
that I will not and do not approve. But at the same time 
that I condemn the practice of using money excessively I shall 
not hesitate to place this responsibility in great part where it 
belongs, and that is here in the Halls of the Congress and in the 
halls of the General Assembly of the State of Wisconsin, where 
legislators who have been cognizant of these evil practices 
failed for so many years to enact laws whereby to prevent their 
continuance. Up to the time of Senator STEPHENSON’s election 
there was not a word written in the statute books of the 
United States or of the Commonwealth of Wisconsin which 
forbade any of the acts of Senator STEPHENSON, occurring at 
or before the primary, disclosed in this hearing and which are 
now complained of by those who are in sympathy with the 
minority report submitted in this case. : 8 

And when I take this position I want to be frankly and fully 
understood. I do not mean to say that we could legally unseat 
a Member only where he had violated some statutory law. If 
in his efforts to secure the election he was guilty of conduct in- 
volving moral turpitude, or if he had resorted to acts which con- 
stituted bribery under the common law, or if he used other 
means for the purpose of corrupting voters, or if he was guilty 
either by himself or through his agents with his knowledge of 
preventing a free and untrammeled vote, then certainly he could 
be unseated. Such conduct would be corruption under the prin- 
ciples of the common law. 

The Constitution, which makes the Senate the judge of the 
election, returns and qualifications of its Members, gives it both 
original and final jurisdiction. No proceeding in error or appeal 
lies from its edicts. Its decree is as immutable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, but because the Senate has the power 
to do a thing from which there can be no appeal, ought we not, 
therefore, to be the more guarded lest we may seem to exercise 
an arbitrary power, which may be in conflict with every princi- 
ple of the law of judicial procedure? 


STATEMENT OF THE FACTS. 


The primary election to determine the choice of party candi- 
dates, including the candidates of the several parties for the 
United States Senate, was held September 1, 1908. Senator 
STEPHENSON did not determine to be a candidate at this primary 
until about 60 days before the date of the primary. He had no 
organization. Four or five other candidates had been actively in 
the field for months. There were 71 counties in the State and 
2,200 election precincts. He first appointed a campaign commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Edmunds, Sackett, and Puelicher. To 
Mr. Puelicher he gave at first $50,000. They agreed to take up 
the organization throughout the State. They were cautioned to 
keep strictly within the law. 

The first act was to circulate nomination petitions through- 
out the State in order that Mr. STEPHENSON’s name might be 
placed upon the ballot in conformity with the requirements of 
the Wisconsin primary-election law. For this purpose men were 
employed throughout the State, and they were paid for their 
services. The campaign was then begun in earnest. Senator 
STEPHENSON, through long years of business and political ac- 
tivity, was well known throughout the State. His friénds were 
hunted up wherever they might be and urged to take an active 
part in his behalf. Headquarters were opened in Milwaukee, 
clerks were employed, polling lists were obtained throughout 
the State, and as these lists were obtained letters urging the 
Senator’s claims were mailed, asking for support. Newspaper 
men were appealed to, advertisements were inserted, and 
some editorial support contracted for; lithographs and printed 
matter were circulated broadcast throughout the State; meet- 
ings were held in many places; men were sent over the State 
at large expense to do canvassing; and as these men went 
around they employed others in the several communities to 
spend time in advancing SrepHenson’s candidacy. Many of 
these men went to saloons, cigar stores, and every place where 
the voters might happen to congregate. 

Money was expended, to what extent is not clear, but in cer- 
tain localities a considerable amount for drinks, cigars, and re- 
freshments. Or, in other words, to use the term which -has 
been heretofore used in this debate, “ Money was expended for 
treating.” Managers were employed in each of the several 
counties of the State. In a few instances some of the men had 
charge of several counties. They organized for the primary 
election day. They employed men to attend the polls and hired 
conveyances for the purpose of bringing in the voters. These 
services, or at least a great part thereof, were paid for. 

An examination of the record of the testimony, embracing 
more than 2,000 pages, will show the extent to which this cam- 
paign was conducted. There were a number of other candidates 
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for the Senatorship, and some of them were rich men. Senator 
STEPHENSON expended in this primary $107,793.05, and he re- 
ceived 56,909 votes; S. A. Cook spent $42,296.26, and he received 
45,825 votes; William H. Hatton spent $26,413, and he received 
5,552 votes; and Ernest E. McGovern spent $11,063.88, and he 
received 42,631 votes. The primary cost Senator STEPHENSON 
$1.89 for every vote he received, S. A. Cook spent SS cents for 
every vote he received, W. H. Hatton spent 85 cents for every 
vote he received, and Ernest E. McGovern spent 26 cents for 
every vote he received. That this was an extravagant expendi- 
ture of money and that the law ought not to have permitted 
it no one can or will deny. 
PROCEEDINGS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


Charges were made at the hearing to the effect that in the 
proceedings in the legislature efforts were made to corrupt 
Assemblyman Leuch and Assemblyman Joseph Damochowski by 
offering money for their votes, and that Assemblymen Farrel, 
Ramsey, and Towne were kept out of the assembly on March 4, 
at the time of the final ballot. But an examination of the rec- 
ord will show that, however indiscreet may have been some of 
the utterances and conduct of these men, it can not be fairly con- 
tended that there was any substantial proof of any corruption 
whatsoever. And I do not understand that the Senators who are 
now favoring the minority report are making any contention 
that the proof, in so far as the alleged corrupt use of money in 
the general assembly is concerned, would justify the unseating of 
Senator STEPHENSON. I shall therefore confine my discussion to 
the corrupt practices and methods charged to have been used 
in connection with the primary. 

THE WISCONSIN PRIMARY LAW. 


The Wisconsin primary law, in substance, provides (ch. 451, 
Laws of 1903) as follows: 


Party candidates for the office of United States Senator shall be 
nominated as other officers. (Subdivision 3 of sec. 2.) 

Nomination papers for candidates for the office of United States 
Senator shall be filed in the office of the secretary of state. (Sub- 
n test number of votes at the primary 

e person receiving the greatest number of votes a e pi as 
the candidate for the party for the office voted for shall be the candi- 
date of that party for such office. (Subdivision 1 of sec. 8 

And the secretary of state is required to publish in the official State 
paper a statement of the result of the candidates at the primary as 
soon as the same is certified to him. 


It is contended by some that because the Federal Constitution 
provides that Senators shall be chosen by the legislature, and be- 
cause Congress has the right to prescribe the time and the man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators, and that this power has 
been exercised by the Congress in the manner prescribed by 
sections 14 and 15 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
therefore the State has no authority to provide for a pri- 
mary election governing the selection of party candidates for 
the position of United States Senator, and that hence any law 
on this subject is unconstitutional. I do not propose to enter 
at length into the discussion of this question, except to say that 
it seems to me it would be a strange position if we were to as- 
sume that the people of a sovereign State could not petition the 
members of the general assembly to elect a giyen man to the 
United States Senate. And if they have the right to petition, 
it would be equally strange to say that they might not do this 
by a primary as well as by any other known method. And if 
they have the right to petition, either by a primary or in any 
other way, it would be stranger still if they do not have the 
right to provide some method which would guarantee to the 
petitioners an honest expression of their views. 

But it is not necessary for us to speculate upon this propo- 
sition, as the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin has 
already passed upon the constitutionality of this statute in the 
case of State ex rel Van Alstine v. Frear (142 Wis., 320). On 
page 349 Barnes, judge, in delivering the opinion of the majority 
of the court, says: 


Our constitutions, State and National, guarantee the sient of petition, 
Every citizen of the State has the right to petition the legislature ask- 
ing that the candidate of his choice be elected United States Senator. 
Every citizen of a senatorial or assembly district has the right to peti- 
tion bis local representative to the same effect. The lawmaker is thus 
advised of public sentiment, a potent factor for him to consider in 
connection with other matters in_arriving at a conclusion. Wherein 
does the primary nomination for United States Senator. differ from the 
exercise of the right of petition? The legislative candidate is thereby 
informed of something that he has the right to know and of something 
obligatory, but should treat it as advisory. Moral suasion may be a 
pereon legitimate agency to employ eyen in the election of a United 

tates Senator That the electors in the exercise of their guaranteed 
right of petition might do in substance and effect what they now do at 
the primaries hardly admits of controversy. The framers of the Con- 
stitution could not bave supposed that there was any impropriety in 
the people advising their representatives of how they desired them to 
vote on the Senatorship, else an exception would have been incor- 
porated in the clause guarantecing the right of . restrieting its 
application to matters other than the election of United States Senators. 


We concede that the result of this primary is not binding 
upon any member of the legislature. But it is advisory—in 


other words, persuasive. And I am therefore clearly of the 

opinion that if the provisions of this primary law have been 

violated, and corrupt methods at the primaries were shown, it 

would affect the result of the election by the general assembly, 

and the Senate would be justified in taking cognizance of that 

fact and unseating any Member who was thus delinquent. 
EXPENDITURES. 

It will be impossible to review at length the testimony in this 
ease. I can only hope to give a bird’s-eye view of the record, 
and, without trespassing too long upon the time of the Senate, 
I shall hope to present it in such a way as to make my position 
clear. The disbursements, so far as they are disclosed in the 
record, may be divided into the following classes: 

First, moneys paid out to persons employed by Senator 
STEPHENSON, or in his behalf, to circulate nomination papers in 
order to get the number of signatures required by the Wisconsin 
statutes before his name could be placed upon the ticket. 

Second, moneys paid out— 

(a) To newspapers for political advertising. 

(b) For editorial support. 

(c) For lithographs, campaign material, postage, telephone, 
telegraph, and express charges. 

(d) Office expenses, including rent, clerk hire, and assistants, 

Third, payment for services of speakers, hall rent, music, and 
for men devoting their time and efforts in cultivating STEPHEN- 
son sentiment throughout the State. 

Fourth, moneys expended for workers at the polls and for 
conveyances and services in getting out the voters. 

Fifth, for drinks and cigars. 

Sixth, money given to C. C. Wellensgard, L. L. Bancroft, and 
Thomas Reynolds, who were candidates for the legislature, to 
be used by them in the interest of Senator STEPHENSON. 

Seventh, money paid to the game warden, John W. Stone, for 
use in the Senator’s campaign. 

Eighth, $2,000 contributed by Senator STEPHENSON to the 
State campaign committee for general election purposes. 

Ninth, expenses incurred during the session of the general 
assembly in opening and maintaining headquarters at Madison 
from the beginning of the session until after March 4, 1909, and 
for hotel bills and traveling 

No part of the contribution to the general campaign com- 
mittee or the expenses incident to the headquarters during the 
session of the general assembly were ever reported to the sec- 
retary of state. 

The Wisconsin law makes it bribery to offer a voter anything 
to induce him to sign a nomination paper. Men were employed 
to circulate these petitions and paid for so doing, but there is 
no evidence that anyone who signed the petitions was paid or 
offered anything for signing them. 

ELECTION LAWS. 

I wish to lay emphasis upon the facts that at the time of 
Senator SrerHenson’s election there was no Federal statute 
determining the class of expenditures which might be permitted ; 
and there was no statute, either Federal or State, limiting the 
amount of expenditures which might be incurred or made. 

The State of Wisconsin did have some statutory regulations 
on the subject. 

Paragraph 1 of section 4478 declared it to be bribery for any 
person— 
directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other person on his behalf, 
to give, lend, or agree to give or lend, or offer, promise, or promise to 
procure or endeavor to procure any money or valuable consideration to or 
for any voter, to or for any person on behalf of any voter, or to or 
for any person in order to induce any voter to vote or refrain from 
voting, or do any such act as aforesaid, corruptly, on account of such 
voter having voted or refrained from voting at any election. 

Paragraph 2 of this section prevents the giving or procuring, 
or agreeing to give or procure, or offer, promise, or endeavor 
to procure any office, place of employment, public or private, to 
or for any voter, or to or for any person on behalf of any 
voter, or to or for any other person in order to induce such 
voter to vote or refrain from voting, or do any such act as 
aforesaid, corruptly, on account of any voter having voted or 
refrained from voting. 

Paragraph 3 prevents any person from making any SUCH 
gift, loan, offer, promise, procurement, or agreement as afore- 
said to or for any person, in order to induce such person to 
procure or endeavor to procure the election of any person to 
a public office or the vote of any voter at any election. 

Paragraph 4 provides: 


Every person who shall, upon or in consequence of any such gift, 
loan, offer, promise, procurement, or agreement, procure or engage, 
promise or endeavor to procure the election of any person to a public 
office or the vote of any voter at any election 


shall be guilty of an offense. Evidently the words “such gift” 
refer to the kind of giving which is described in the preceding 
paragraph. 
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And paragraph 5 reads: 

Every person who shall advance or pay or cause to be paid any money 
to or for the use of any other person with the intent that such money 
or any part thereof shall be expended in bribery at any election, or who 
shall knowingly pay or cause to be paid any money, wholly or in part, 
expended in bribery at any election, shall be guilty of bribery. 

There is, however, one section of the Wisconsin statute which 
I wish to call specially to the attention of the Senate. At the 
time provision was made for primary elections in the State of 
Wisconsin a statute was passed under which the criminal pen- 
alties applying to a caucus and election were made applicable to 
primary elections. 

That is section 298, and reads: 

Every person who, by bribery or corrupt or unlawful means, prevents 
or attempts to proven any voter from attending or voting at any caucus 
mentioned in this act, or who shall give or offer to give any valuable 
thing or bribe to any officer, inspector, or delegate whose office is 
created by this act, or who shall give or offer to give any valuable thing 
or bribe to any elector as a consideration for some act to be done In 
relation to such caucus or convention “ shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, 

By a subsequent statute this section was made applicable to 
primaries. 

None of the expenditures disclosed by the record in this case 
can come within the inhibitions of these sections, in my judg- 
ment, unless it be a violation of the language of the last 
section: 

Or who shall give or offer to give an 
elector as a consideration for some ac 
caucus or convention. 

If the words “to give any valuable thing” are to receive a 
comprehensive and literal interpretation, and are to prohibit 
the giving and offering “of any valuable thing,” “as a consid- 
eration for some act to be done,” it would not have been neces- 
sary to write into the statute “or bribe,” because the former 
expression would include the latter. It is a rule of construction 
that— 
words of a general import in a statute are limited by words of restricted 
import immediately following and Sats Phe the same subject. (36 
Cyc., 1119, and Nance v. Southern R. R. n, 149 N. C., 366.) 

Lawyers will recognize it to be an established rule, to quote 
the language of the court in that opinion, that— 

In interpreting a statute, where the language is of doubtful meaning, the 
court will reject an interpretation which would make the statute harsh, 
oppressive, inequitable, and unduly restrictive of primary private rights. 

This statute, in my judgment, clearly refers to the giving of 
anything of value in the nature of a bribe. The purpose of the 
statute was, evidently, to prohibit the corrupt giving. And this 
must be the construction which is placed upon it by the authori- 
ties in the State of Wisconsin, because with all the publicity 
that has been given to this case no attempt has been made to 
begin any criminal prosecution for any of the acts which were 
done during or since the primary election. 

Again, if a literal interpretation is to be given to the words: 


Any valuable thing * * as a consideration for some act to be 
ne 


valuable thing or bribe to an 
to be done in relation to onck 


whether morally corrupt or incorrupt, would the legislature 
require, as it does, the candidate to convict himself by filing 
an account? This is a criminal statute, and it must be 
strictly construed against the State. And when a defendant is 
charged with its violation every doubt as to the meaning of the 
statute must be resolved in his favor. 

A careful reading of these sections of the statute clearly 
indicates, in my judgment, that it is “the corrupt giving” 
which constitutes the offense, and if the statute fails to define 
what acts are corrupt, then we are obliged to look to the com- 
mon law in order to ascertain what is or what is not corrupt; 
and surely if there is any decision anywhere in the States, ex- 
cept where it is specifically forbidden by the statute, that 
makes it a bribery to employ a man at the polls, or to hire 
conyeyances for the purpose of getting out the vote, or for the 
purpose of paying advertising, or to incur or pay any of the 
expenditures to which I have referred, it has not yet been called 
to the Senate’s attention by any of those who have spoken 
upon the subject, and if any of the Senators have been able 
to find any such decision, their diligence has surpassed mine. 

The proof shows the kind of expenditures which were incurred 
and paid. The proof shows that the Senator had instructed his 
managers to keep within the law. The proof does not show 
that any of this money was expended corruptly. And it seems 
to me that a careful, dispassionate reading of the record will 
fail to show that any of this money was in fact expended for 
a corrupt purpose. I do not say that some of it may not have 
been expended for a corrupt purpose. I am willing to concede 
that some of it was probably so expended, but I do say 
that there is no proof which will justify a fair and unbiased 
mind in saying that by a preponderance of the-weight of the 
testimony that corruption has been shown. I do not say that 


where there was a contest such as this must have been some 
of the agents and representatives of the Senator may not have 
paid out some of this money corruptly. But we are not to 
judge of this case by what they may or may not have done. 
We are to judge of it by what was proven to have been 
done or left undone. The gist of the offense is not the giving 
of money or things of value, but it is the giving of the money 
or things of value, corruptly. 

After an analysis of this testimony, under the statutes in the 
State of Wisconsin, or even under the common law, let me ask, 
Is it a violation of the statute to pay out money for political 
advertising in the newspapers, or for editorial support, or for 
lithographs, or for campaign material, or for telegraphing, or for 
telephoning, or for express charges, or for office expenses, includ- 
ing rent, or for the hire of clerks and assistants in the office, 
or men engaged in the canvass, or for the hiring of speakers or 
halls, or for rent, or music at political meetings, or for men to 
devote their time and efforts in cultivating sentiment through- 
out the State, or to pay workers at the polls? Is it an offense 
to employ conveyances and the services of men in getting out 
the voters? If so, refer me to the statute which defines the 
offense, or refer me to the principles of the common law in Wis- 
consin or elsewhere in the United States which makes such acts 
a corrupt practice. Is it an offense under the statutes of the 
State of Wisconsin to expend money for drinks and cigars 
given in a socia] way during the campaign? If so, point me to 
the statute or the rule of the common law which proscribes it. 
With all the vast amount of money which has been expended in 
this way in National, State, county, township, and municipal 
campaigns, tell me where any of these acts haye been declared 
to be penal or to be a corrupt practice, unless there is some 
statute upon the subject. 

But the distinguished Senators from Towa and Kansas tell us 
that it is demoralizing, that it is corrupting, that its influence is 
bad upon the public morals, and to all of this I give assent: but 
is it not just a little bit strange, if these acts are a viola- 
tion of the law of the land, that neither of the able Senators, 
with all of their diligence and study of this proposition, has 
been able to give to us a single reference to a single authority 
in the United States? They refer us to the declarations made 
by some Canadian and English judges, but it will be noted that 
in each of the cases to which they refer and where these acts 
were held to be penal and a corrupt practice it was because of 
the statutes which existed in the various Provinces of Canada or 
in the British Empire. I concede that the judges in those cases, 
in what are obiter dicta, tell us that bribery at the common law is 
an offense and will be sufficient to set aside an election. But 
they tell us that where treating is made an offense it must be 
to such an extent that it interferes with the freedom of elec- 
tions, Nowhere do they say to us that the giving of a social 
drink or a social cigar shall be regarded as an act of corrup- 
tion unless it is for the very purpose of changing or corrupt- 
ing the vote. 

I think I have shown that under the state of the law as it 
existed during this primary election no one of the several 
classes of expenditures could be regarded as an infraction of 
the law. ‘The testimony shows that the practices which ob- 
tained in that election in the way of hiring employees, workers 
at the polls, and conveyances to get out the vote, or in the 
methods of advertising and electioneering, generally had ob- 
tained in that State for years. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the same customs and practices prevail in most of 
the States. And it seems to me that if these are to be cut off, 
and for the most part they ought to be prohibited, it should be 
done by some statutory regulation. But we are told that if this 
kind of campaigning had been done in a reasonable way it would 
not have been a yiolation of the law; that the vice comes from 
the extent to which it was carried on, Let us examine this 
position. 

The population of the States varies from 81,875 in Nevada to 
9,113,279 in New York. If we are to say that the expenditure 
of $107,000 in the State of Wisconsin is an excessive amount, 
what shall be regarded as an excessive amount in the State of 
Nevada or in the State of New York? Where is the dividing 
line between what is reasonable and what is unreasonable, be- 
tween what shall be considered incorrupt and what shall be re- 
garded as corrupt? Where is the twilight zone, if there be any? 
Shall the amount of expenditures be limited to so much per 
State or to so much per voter? Shall it be limited to a given 
amount in a rural community and an entirely different amount 
in a municipality? Shall it be lawful to employ two men at one 
poll and unlawful to employ five at another? Shall it be a 
crime to have five teams at one poll and perfectly legitimate to 
have two at another? Is the law so uncertain a device that we 
must determine the legality or illegality by some particular 
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standards which may be in the minds of men, and as different as 
there are different minds considering it? 

One hundred dollars may be expended corruptly and $100,000 
might be expended in a large State and not violate any law, 
either common or statutory. If a candidate were to offer a voter 
so much as a cigar in consideration that he vote for him, that 
would be corrupt and in violation of not only the statutes of the 


State of Wisconsin but of the common law as well. If he were 
to expend the $100,000 by employing speakers for public meet- 
ings, or to pay men who were to go throughout the State and 
crente sentiment in his favor, or to employ men to go to the 
polls for the purpose of getting out the votes and hiring the 
necessary conveyances and for advertising, it would violate no 
principle of the common law, and as I construe the statute law 
of Wisconsin, it would not be violated. 

It does not do to say that because a vast sum of money was 
expended therefore the vote or any part of it was purchased. 
If the contest was close between two given candidates, money 
might be expended corruptly, whether in small or in large sums. 
The amount which was expended is a circumstance to be taken 
into considerstion in connection with all of the facts of the case 
and properly weighed, and from the whole testimony a conclu- 
sion must be reached and not from the one fact taken and con- 
strued by itself. 

The common law consists of the principles laid down in ad- 
judicated cases, or by recognized text writers, or it may be the 
customs and practices which are prevailing in a given com- 
munity, which will control in the absence of any statutory regu- 
lation. And now the record shows that the practice of employ- 
ing men and conveyances at the polls and of advertising and of 
treating prevailed in this State, and had prevailed there for 
years. The statute did not reach it, if I have properly construed 
it. Are these things now to be held for the first time a violation 
of the law without the intervention of any legislative action, 
either on the part of the general assembly of the State or of 
the Congress of the United States? I recognize it to be true 
that the authorities which the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
has referred to are to the effect that if the treating has been to 
the extent of interfering with a free election, then we ought 
to hold that improper methods had been used. But where is 
the testimony in this record or anywhere else which indicates 
that the treating had gone to such an extent? 

The General Assembly of the State of Wisconsin must have 
recognized the fact that the bribery statutes which we have 
discussed, and which were in force at the time of the primary 
elections, were not sufficient to meet the situation presented 
in that primary, and they did not sufficiently curtail the ex- 
penditures either as to the kind or as to the amount. It is 
clear that in attempting to determine what a statute means 
we may look at the legislative history of the subject matter 
treated of. ‘The general assembly in 1911 defined clearly the 
only disbursements which thereafter could be justified in an 
election. 

Sections 94-96 (p. 885) provides: 


5 Sp candidate shall make any disbursement for political purposes 
except: 

(1) For his own personal hotel and traveling expenses and for post- 
age, telegraph, and telephone expenses. 

{3} For payments which he may make to the State pursuant to law. 
1 85 For contributions to his duly registered personal campaign com- 
ee. : 


(4) For contributions to his party committee. 

(5) For the purposes enumerated in sections 94-97 of the statutes, 
pors sore eandidate has no personal campaign committee, but not 
otherwise. 

2. After the primary no candidate for election to the United States 
Senate shall make any disbursement in behalf of his candidacy, except 
contributions to his party committees, for his own actual necessa 
personal traveling expenses, and for postage, telephone, and telegrap 
ls ema and for payments which he may make to the State pursuant 
o law. 

The next section, without taking the time of the Senate to 
read it, provides that the committee, or the candidate himself 
where he does not have a committee, may contract for adver- 
tisements in newspapers, periodicals, or magazines, but these, 
under a later section, must be marked as “paid advertise- 
ments”; he may employ and pay public speakers; and he may 
have men to travel throughout the State to circulate his cam- 
paign literature; or he may pay the traveling expenses of the 
members of his committee. 

Clearly, now, since this act went into effect it would be illegal 
to employ men to attend the polls, or to hire conveyances to get 
out the vote, or to employ the editorial support of a newspaper, 
or for advertising which was not marked in the newspaper as 
a “paid advertisement.” But shall we treat this matter now as 
if this statute had been in force, in 1908, at the time of the 
primary? 

ARGUMENT OF THE JUNIOR SENATOR FROM IOWA. 

The junior Senator from Iowa has, with a great deal of 

erudition, discussed the state of the common law as it existed 


in England, and quotes to some extent from Lord Coke’s 
Institutes and from authorities on English and Canadian cases 
to establish his position that violations of the common law may 
be such as to inyalidate an election in this country. It was not 
necessary to go to the archives of Great Britain or to go back 
to the time of the Roman Republic, as one of the Senators did, 
to show the evil effects of corrupt practices. But I was inter- 
ested in the matter in the hope that some of the Senators might 
give us some American law upon this subject. 

With the general principle for which the Senator contends 
I have no quarrel. But an examination of his authorities 
clearly shows that in order to invalidate an election the ex- 
penditures must be in the nature of a bribe—that is to say, 
a corrupt purchasing of votes—or it must be such as to inter- 
fere with the freedom of elections, or it must be an illegal 
expenditure of money, or an illegal practice. And I concede 
this proposition. But it is a long step from the act of hiring a 
man to deyote his time and energies to the canvass in behalf of 
his principal to bribing a voter. It is a long step from the em- 
ployment of a man to work at the polls and to bring in voters 
to the bribing or purchasing a voter. It is a long step from 
the employment of canvassers to go out through the State and 
create sentiment in favor of a candidate to an interference with 
the freedom of elections. It is a long step from the giving of a 
social drink or a cigar to the treating to such an extent as to 
interfere with the liberty of elections. The distance between 
the two classes of cases is measured by the distance between 
legal and illegal acts. 

The Senator refers to the case of Sisson’s petition against 
Ardagh, respondent, Hodgin's Election Cases, page 50, in which 
it was held that the hiring of a railway train to convey voters 
was a paying of the traveling expenses of the voters going to and 
from the election. But the court held this to be a corrupt 
practice, not under the common law, but under the provisions of 
section 71 of the Thirty-second Victoria. Was there any statute 
in Wisconsin at that time containing the same provisions as the 
Victoria statute? 

Again, the Senator refers to the cases of Cameron, petitioner, 
v. McDougall, Hodgin’s Cases, page 376, where the court held 
treating was not, per se a corrupt act, except when made so by 
statute, but the intent of the party may make it so, and the 
intent must be judged by all the circumstances by which it is 
attended. But the acts in that case, without going into them in 
detail, were held not to be a corrupt practice. Was there any 
statute in Wisconsin at that time or any Federal statute or any 
principle of the common law which prevented treating? Of 
course, if the treating was done as a consideration for the votes 
that would be a corrupt practice; and if it were shown to exist, 
it would inyalidate this election. But the testimony does not 
show that any of the treating which was done was done for this 
purpose. It was done in a social way, while they were attempt- 
ing to create Stephenson sentiment. Are we to give a criminal 
tinge to everything that avas done in this campaign? We must 
if the facts justify it. But we must not if the facts do not 
justify it. 

Again, the Senator refers to the case of Cameron v. McLennon, 
Hodgin’s Election Cases, 584, on the subject of treating. The 
court said: 

If the treating were to such an extent as to amount to bribery, and 
the undue influence was of a character to affect the whole election, 
without referring to any statutory provisions, it would by the law of 
Parlament, we apprehend, influence the result. 

Now, if I may take the time of the Senate to read just a 
paragraph, on this subject, from this same work, page 354, 
speaking of treating: 

The general practice which 8 here amongst classes of persons, 
many of whom are voters, of drinking in a friendly way when they 
meet, would require strong evidence of a yery profuse expenditure of 
money in drinking to induce a judge to say that it was corruptly done, 
so as to make it bribery or come within the meaning of treating as 
a corrupt practice at the common law. 

But my friend will have to go from the realm of fact to the 
region of imagination before he can come to the conclusion that 
the treating went to the extent that it interfered with the 
freedom of the election in any of the 2,200 precincts of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

Again he quotes: 

The first principle of parliamentary law, as applicable to elections, is 
that they must be free. If treating and undue influence were carried 
vee extent to render the election not free, then the election would be 
vo 

But this begs the whole question. It must appear in the light 
of this authority that, before the Senator from Wisconsin could 
be held to be guilty of bribery, the treating was carried on to 
such an extent as to amount to bribery and undue influence. 
I submit that a fair investigation of the record will fail 
to show that such was the case. We may infer fraud or cor- 
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rupt practices from acts proven, but it is a general and funda- 
mental principle of law that where a given act is susceptible of 
two constructions—the one lawful and the other unlawful— 
it is both the duty of the jury and of the judge to give it the 
sanction of law rather than to hold it to be a violation of the 
law. 

Again, he quotes from Cushing on the Law of Legislative 
Assemblies, in part as follows: 

Freedom of election is violated by external violence, by which the 
electors are constrained, or by bribery, by which their will is corrupted ; 
and in all cases where the electors are 8 In either of these ways 
from the free exercise of their rights the election will be void without 
reference to the number of votes thereby affected. 

We concede that there must be freedom of elections; that 
there must not be violence; that there must not be bribery or 
corruption; but we insist that there is no proof that any of these 
acts existed. 

The Senator then quotes extensively from Sheppard on Elec- 
tions, and Rogers on Elections. Without intending to discuss 
these authorities in extenso, it is sufficient for my purpose 
to say that bribery is an offense at the common law as well as 
by statute. No criminal prosecutions were begun under the 
English common law, where its provisions were violated, but if 
there was in fact bribery it would vitiate the election. I do 
not deny these propositions. But where, in all this record of tes- 
timony, is there a word showing that there was corruption, or 
that there was bribery? 

Again, the Senator quotes from Sissen’s petition against Ar- 
dagh in Hodgin’s Election Cases, page 58. This was a prose- 
cution for the violation of a statute. It was charged that Mr. 
Lauder has intrusted $700 to his agent, Perry; that Lauder 
should have supervised the expenditures. The court held that 
there was no evidence that the expenditures were excessive, and 
then suggests that if it had been $7,000 the argument of corrupt 
practices might have been reasonable. But the court adds: 

The facts do not suggest to my mind any idea that Mr. Lauder in- 
tended his money to be employed illegally. 

And this is quite significant when we bear in mind that the 
record shows that repeatedly Senator STEPHENSON had cau- 
tioned his managers to keep within the law. 

And now, while the distinguished Senator from Iowa has 
been somewhat prolific in his citation of English and Canadian 
authorities to establish a general principle, and when we re- 
member that the practices, of employing men to aid in creating 
sentiment in behalf of candidates, of hiring of assistants at the 
polls, of advertising in the public prints, and of treating in a 
social way, have prevailed in this country for almost time out of 
mind, is it not a little strange that, with all his diligence, he 
has not been able to refer us to a single American case in any 
National, State, county, or municipal election which will sustain 
his position that the practices which prevailed in Wisconsin are 
a violation of any known law? 


SENATOR BRISTOW'S ARGUMENT. 


The junior Senator from Kansas, judging from the very able 
speech which he delivered in the Senate on this subject in 
favor of unseating the Senator from Wisconsin, has shown 
the diligence which is so characteristic of him in searching 
records and collecting testimony. I do not believe that any 
Senator will be able to go through the record and present a 
stronger brief of the facts against the validity of Senator STE- 
PHENSON’S title to his seat than that to which we listened for 
two days while the distinguished Senator from Kansas was 
arguing the case. 

I shall not attempt to retrace his steps in detail, but in order 
that I may make my position clear it is my desire to call atten- 
tion to the salient features of his argument. 

Briefly stated, Senator STEPHENSON expended $107,793.05. 
For the most part it was placed in the control of his campaign 
managers, Messrs. Edmunds, Sackett, and Puelicher. The ac- 
count of receipts and disbursements by Puelicher, who was a 
banker and was acting as treasurer, differed materially from 
the account of any other customer of the bank. Sackett kept 
a memorandum of the disbursements on cards. Later he made 
transcripts from the cards and destroyed the cards, but there is 
no evidence tending to show that Mr. STEPHENSON knew of the 
methods of either of these gentlemen. Reynolds, Bancroft, and 
Wellensgard were candidates for the general assembly. None 
of them lived in Senator STEPHENSON’s district. Under the 
statute of that State he was forbidden to give any money or 
thing of value in procuring or aiding to procure the nomination 
or election of any person to the general assembly. 

The testimony shows that Senator STEPHENSON and his com- 
mittee had placed in the hands of these three men certain funds, 
not to be used in securing their nomination, but to be used by 
them for the purpose of aiding Senator STEPHENSON in his own 
campaign. These men had all been members of the general 


assembly; previously were Senator STEPHENSON’s friends; had 
voted for him when he was a candidate for election to the 
United States Senate in 1907; and they say that they used none 
of this money for their own campaign. I know that this testi- 
mony is open to the suspicion that these men may have used 
this money for their own interest or that Senator STEPHENSON 
may haye given it for that particular purpose. But who can 
fairly examine this record and say that the preponderance of 
the proof indicates that it was used in any unlawful way? To 
place the construction upon it that it was used for this unlaw- 
ful purpose is not only to deny the words of all of the wit- 
nesses themselves, but it is to give no effect to the spirit of 
their former friendship. Must we presume fraud to exist 
where none is proven? Are we to conclude that because wicked 
men do unlawful things and attempt to conceal them, there- 
fore these legislators are precluded from denying wrongdoing? 

I realize that the Senator's construction of this evidence may 
be right, but the probabilities, in my judgment, are all against 
his contention when we apply to it the rules by which testimony 
is usually weighed. Are these men not to be believed? I think 
I speak for every Member who sat in these hearings when I say 
that there was no evidence which came to us to indicate that 
these three representatives were not average men, with average 
character, and with average reputation for truth, veracity, and 


honesty, 
SUPPORT OF NEWSPAPERS. 


The Senator from Kansas devoted a good deal of time to an 
analysis of the testimony bearing upon the payment for adver- 
tising and editorial support in certain newspapers. His position 
is that an arrangement for advertising or newspaper support— . 
was a bribe, a corrupt act, and just as heinous as if it had been the 
purchase of the vote of a member of the legislature. 
but the General Assembly of Wisconsin by a formal act has 
since provided for paid advertisements. Briefly stated, the 
record shows that Mr. Dee 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Suppose the Legislature of Wisconsin had 
provided a man might buy a member of the legislature, would 
that make it justifiable? 

Mr. POMEnENE. Absolutely not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then suppose it provided he could buy the 
editorial support of a newspaper, does the Senator say it fol- 
lows that it makes it a legitimate transaction? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not quite understand 
the distinguished Senator’s code of political morals. If that 
is an offense, I am afraid nearly every candidate he has sup- 
ported for any national office has been guilty of a violation of 
the moral code. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is, the Senator thinks that nearly 
every candidate goes out and buys the support of newspapers. 

Mr. POMEREND. I do not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understood the Senator—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understood it to be at least an inference 
from the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. POuERENE. I mean to say that many of the candi- 
dates do go out and pay for political advertising, and that has 
prevailed to such an extent that while I think the practice ought 
to be abolished, yet it is within the province of the legislatures 
or of Congress to regulate these things. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator now says political advertising. 
The quotation he read from the remarks of the Senator from 
Kansas referred to the purchase of the editorial support of 
newspapers. 

Mr. POMEREND. I think, Mr. President, with all due re- 
spect to the Senator from Kansas, that he has misconstrued 
this testimony, and I will refer to the facts, if the Senator will 
permit me, as I go along. It was not a buying of editorial 
support. 

Briefly stated, the record shows that Mr. Dee entered into a 
contract for newspaper advertising for which he received a con- 
sideration of $150. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. LEA. Do I understand the Senator from Ohio to state 
that there was no purchase of editorial support in that campaign 
by Senator STEPHENSON? 

Mr. POMERENE. None by Senator STEPHENSON. 

Mr. LEA. Or by his managers? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not sa 

Mr. LEA. Managers acting for him? 
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Mr. POMEREND. I do recall now one man who was a friend 
of Senator STEPHENSON who conducted a paper and had con- 
ducted it editorially in his behalf, and he was seen by one of 
his managers, and they provided for some advertising space 
and urged him to be a little more active in his columns. 

Mr. LEA. How does the Senator characterize the transaction 
of Mr. Dee, who was the editor of the Chippewa Herald? Mr. 
Dee was formerly the county manager of that county for Mr. 
Hatton. He received a contract for $170 worth of advertising, 
without any limitaton as to the amount of advertising or the 
amount of space to be used, and thereafter he discontinued his 
support of Mr. Hatton. It is true that he said he had mentally 
determined two weeks prior to that not to support Mr. Hatton, 
but the first evidence we have of it is subsequent to the contract 
for this so-called advertising. Does not the Senator regard that 
as the purchase of editorial support? 

Mr. POMERENE. If I remember the facts in that behalf, I 
do not think the Senator has fully or fairly stated them. I 
may be wrong, but my recollection is that this witness testi- 
fied that something had appeared in the columns of his paper 
in support of some other candidate without his knowledge. 
That was some time before the contract was made. But to 
continue with Mr. Dee’s testimony. The record shows that he 
was to use such material as he saw fit and in the way that he saw 
fit, and was to use as much space as he could for that amount 
of money; that he later received $200, and he, at least, says 
that a part of this was used for the purpose of employing 
workers at the polls, If it comes to the question as to whether 
or not the purchase of advertising space or even of editorial 
support is a matter of good taste and good political morals, the 
question must be answered in the negative. And if the ques- 
tion is as to whether or not such purchasing constitutes a 
violation of the law, statutory or common, it must also be 
answered in the negative. 7 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? ; 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to inquire as to whether this witness 
Mr. Dee did not expressly declare that the advertising referred 
to was editorial matter, and that nothing in the form of adver- 
tising, using the word in the usual acceptation of the term, 
appears at all? 

Mr. POMERENE. My recollection is at variance with the 
Senator's on that subject. 

Mr. KERN. I will ask the Senator, further, whether the fact 
in a nutshell about it is not about as follows: That on a day 
certain he supported another candidate in his paper; that on 
the day following he was given a sum of money; and that a 
week thereafter he was supporting STEPHENSON. I ask the Sen- 
ator whether or not that is not the chronological order of Mr. 
Dee's action. 


Mr. POMERENE. Possibly when I answered the Senator N 


from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] I had not in mind the facts relating 
to Mr. Dee. In any event one of the witnesses testified that 
something had appeared in his paper a week or two before in- 
advertently and when he was away. But that does not answer 
the point which I made. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further to the Senator from Tennessee? ` 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. LEA. Was it not the fact that Editor Dee was the man- 
ager for Hatton of that particular county a short time prior to 
the visit of the Stephenson manager, with whom he made a con- 
tract for the so-called advertising? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not recall that fact. I have no mem- 
ory on the subject at this moment. But I concede that it is not 
a matter of good morals to buy editorial support. There may be 
a difference of taste. My judgment is that it is bad taste to do 
it. I think that it ought to be prevented; but it seems to me 
that if there is any law preventing this class of work I am sure 
sat the very able Senator from Indiana will be able to point 

t out. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. . 

Mr. KERN. Do I understand the Senator's attitude to be 
that if there is no law forbidding an immoral thing, therefore 
it is justifiable? 

Mr. POMEREND. I have labored in vain if I have not made 
myself clear that the seat of any Senator may be vacated where 
there are corrupt practices, whether they be corrupt under the 


\ 


principles of the statutory law or under the well-known prin- 
ciples of the common law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to suggest merely that the 
question here is not whether the seat shall be vacated. The 
question here is as to whether a man was elected. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have inaptly used the wrong word, but I 
apply it either to the proposition of vacating his seat or to the 
determination of the question as to whether or not his election to 
this seat was by corrupt or improper practices. I do not believe 
that there is any Federal statute or any State statute or any 
principle of the common law which makes it a corrupt practice to 
employ newspaper support, either by way of editorial or adver- 
tisement. That it should be regulated by law I concede. It has 
not been regarded as an offense of any kind, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the Senator from Kansas. That it is not a bribe ora 
corrupt practice clearly appears from the fact that the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin in the spring of 1911 (Wiscon- 
sin Laws, p. 886) passed a law permitting disbursements for 
campaign advertising in newspapers, periodicals, or magazines 
as provided in this act,” but the statute requires that before the 
newspaper can receive payment therefor it must be designated 
as “paid advertisement.” (Wisconsin Session Laws. 1911, p. 
890.) That expenditures of this kind should be regulated and 
controlled by law I do not doubt; that they were not so con- 
trolled by either statute or the common law is equally clear, 
Must we, then, because we think this practice has been abused. 
judge of this case as if there was a law on the statute books 
at the time of the election which has been violated? 

Mr. LRA. Mr. President . 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. LEA. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator, but he 
characterized my comment on the testimony of Dee as unfair. 
I merely desire to show that my comment on the testimony of 
Mr. Dee was fair. On page 1224 of the record Senator Pom- 
ERENE asked Mr. Dee the following questions: 


Prior to that time had you supported any of the other candidates for 
the senatorship? 

Mr. Dre. No, sir. 

Senator POMERENE. None of them, editorially? 

Mr. Dun. No, sir. 

Senator POMERENE. Mr. Hatton or Mr. McGovern? 

Mr. Dex. I was originally appointed Hatton's manager for Chippewa 
County, but I withdrew from that, and notified them very clearly and 
without equivocation that I would withdraw from Mr. Hatton's support. 

Senator PoMERENE. What time did you withdraw? 

Mr. Dre. It was some time in July, if I remember correctly. 
1 PoukEnxxn. How long before you made your arrangement with 

P. n 

Mr. Dur. It must have been a couple of weeks anyway. 

The point I desired to make was that one of the editors of the 
papers who received this so-called advertising from Senator 
STEPHENSON'S manager was originally a Hatton supporter; that 
is, a supporter of another candidate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in order that we may be 
able to give full force to the testimony of the witness quoted, 
it would only be fair to have the whole of it in the RECORD; 
and it seems to me, assuming the naked facts to be just as they 
have been read—and I acquit the Senator from any intentional 
misrepresentation of the record; he certainly would not do 
that—simply because of the fact that an editor may have 
favored one man at one stage of the campaign and another man 
at another stage of the campaign, are we justified in coming 
to the conclusion that he did so because of a corrupt motive? 


C. C. WAYLAND’S TESTIMONY. 


The junior Senator from Kansas discusses at considerable 
length the testimony of ©. C. Wayland, who was one of the 
active organizers in behalf of Senator STEPHENSON. In sub- 
stance, he testifies that he selected men who were for Senator 
STEPHENSON from among the Belgians, Germans, Hollanders, 
Methodists, Catholics, and Lutherans, paid them from $2 to $5 
per day for their services in helping to get out the vote, fur- 
nished cigars to men in the country, paid for drinks and cigars 
in the saloons, and finally was requested by Mr. Edmunds to 
discontinue treating. He paid for stenographers, canvassers, 
livery hire for the primaries and trips before the primaries, 
treats, etc., during the entire campaign $1,199.34, and this m- 
eluded probably $300 for his own services. 

The Senator then jumps to the conclusion that this was a cor- 
rupt and improper use of money for influencing men In election, 
If so, how corrupt? What principle of law had been violated? 
How was it improper? By what standards, legal or illegal, 
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moral or immoral? What method of expenditure was adopted 
here which has not prevailed in every national, State, county, 
township, and municipal campaign? Should these expenditures 
be forbidden? Yes. Were they forbidden at that time? No. 
Why were they not forbidden by some law, either legislative or 
congressional? This has not been a new practice, It has ob- 
tained for years. 

My regret is twofold: First, that this method of campaigning 
has ever obtained in this country; and, secondly, that the legis- 
lative authorities haye not seen fit heretofore to have placed 
a check upon it. 

After discussing at some length the testimony of Mr. Way- 
land, the junior Senator from Kansas says: 

It is easily seen that Mr. Wayland hired men who were susceptible 
to Influence. 

Mr. Edmonds and other witnesses before the committee said 
that this method of campaigning had obtained for years in that 
State. Mr. Wayland had simply resorted to the methods which 
were then in vogue. He states that he first inquired as to 
whether or not these men were favorable to STEPHENSON, and 
then employed them. By what rule of fairness in the weighing 
of a man’s words have we the right to come to the conclusion 
that these men who were thus employed were susceptible to 
the influence of the money which they may have received? I 
recognize the fact that it is a dangerous practice, and that to 
permit the use of money in this way is to leave the door open to 
the commission of fraud. But so long as it is not proven that 
fraud was committed, either by direct or indirect testimony, or 
by a reasonable inference from the facts proven, it is not our 
right to say that because there was a possibility of fraud, 
therefore fraud was committed. It does not do to say that 
because money was given to pay a man for his effort and for his 
time that it, in fact, was used under this cloak for the purpose 
of buying votes, unless the proof justifies it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not quite understand the application 
of the remark made by the Senator from Ohio a few moments 
ago, and in order to get his view upon the question I recall to 
his attention the somewhat famous Caldwell case. Caldwell 
paid Carney $15,000 for withdrawing as a candidate for the 
Senate of the United States before the Legislature of Kansas. 
There was no law of Kansas against a payment of that sort, 
nor is there now, as I understand; there was no law of Congress 
against that payment then, nor is there now. Does the Senator 
from Ohio believe that, therefore, the election which followed 
was an honest election? 

Mr. POMERENE. Undoubtedly it was not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why was it otherwise, if there was no law 
either of the State or of Congress, and even no law now upon 
a transaction of that sort? Where did the Senate get its right— 
its moral right—to unseat Mr. Caldwell, as it would have un- 
seated him if he had not resigned? 4 

Mr. POMERENDE. Mr. President, I thought I had labored 
very industriously to explain my position to the Senate to be 
this: That there could be a corrupt practice by virtue of a 
statute, State or National, or there might be a corrupt practice 
under the well-known principles of the common law. The con- 
tract which was made in the case to which the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa refers was a contract by which, for a con- 
sideration of money, Carney agreed to withdraw from the race, 
and, as I remember it, to deliver his votes, or at least his in- 
fluence, to Caldwell. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Ohio is wrong about the 
last. That was simply an inference. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assuming that I am wrong about that, he 
at least attempted to deliver those votes. It was a contract 
clearly in violation of every principle of political morality, and 
for that reason the Senate would have fallen short of its duty 
if it had failed to unseat the Member. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator think that that transaction 
violated the rules of political morality more than would an 
agreement between a candidate and the editor of a newspaper 
that, for a consideration, the editor of the newspaper would 
support the candidate editorially? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the question is a very 


interesting one as a matter of ethics, but in the Kansas case, 
to which the Senator has referred, the principles of the common 
law, based upon precedent, made the transaction illegal. If the 
Senator can refer to any principle either of statutory or of 
common law which makes it a corrupt practice to buy or em- 
ploy editorial space in a paper, then his position may be well 
taken, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not remember any in- 
stance like the Caldwell case that ever arose under the common 
law or that was ever adjudged under the common Jaw. It was 
immoral because it shocked and violated the civilized, decent 
sense of that time. I believe that the purchase of an editorial 
opinion contravenes and shocks the political and moral sense 
of this time as completely as did the transaction in Kansas 
violate the ideas of that time. I want, however, to make one 
distinction. I recognize that a candidate for an ofice, if he 
desires to do so, can advertise in a newspaper; I think that is 
perfectly legitimate; but it must appear in the newspaper as an 
advertisement, and not as the expression of the opinion of the 
editor of the newspaper that the particular candidate should 
be elected, when in fact it is not the opinion of the editor that 
the candidate should be elected. I am not entering upon a 
discussion of the facts. I was simply wanting to be put right 
with regard to the law which had been applied by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator and I have no difference of 
opinion as to what the law ought to be. As these practices are 
permitted to grow up, they ought to be changed, and they ought 
to be changed by the legislative bodies of the country. For in- 
stance, to use another illustration, it is against the principles of 
the common law that there should be rebating. Would the Sen- 
ator indict a man for rebating, convict him, and assess a fine 
against him before there was any. law on the subject on the 
statute books? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is well known, I suppose, that in our 
country an indictment is based upon statute law, at least that 
is the case so far as my own State is concerned; but I say at 
once, in order to make the instance parallel with the one that 
we are now considering, that if a contract were entered into 
providing for a rebate which would be a discrimination among 
the patrons of a railway company, no title could be conferred 
on anyone through a contract of that sort any more than title 
to a seat in this body can be acquired through the violation of 
the accepted rules of conduct which we endeavor to apply in 
the affairs of life. 

Mr. POMERENE. The contract would certainly be void. 
there can be no question about that; but at the same time, 
could the principle be extended to the point where a Member 
should be unseated when he has done nothing which is a viola- 
tion of any of these principles, as I conceive them to be? It 
may be that the Senator and I differ as to what the real facts 
are in this case. I think that perhaps whatever difference of 
opinion there is between us arises out of the difference in the 
construction of the testimony rather than a difference in the 
construction of the law as it is or of the law as it ought to be. 


SOL L. PERRIN’S TESTIMONY. 


The junior Senator from Kansas discussed at great length the 
testimony of Sol L. Perrin. He was a lawyer and had been 
given $5,000 with which to take charge of the campaign in a 
number of counties in his section of the State. He attempts to 
account for this money by saying, in substance, that he gave it 
to a number of men who were to use it in their several localities 
in employing men to talk in behalf of Senator STEPHENSON, and 
to create sentiment in favor of his election, and for the purpose 
of employing workers at the polls in the different precincts and 
counties under its charge. And while, as I recall, he gives the 
names of the men whom he had in charge of the several 
counties, he says he can not give the names of the workers he 
employed, and his account of the administration of this fund is 
very unsatisfactory. There is no evidence, as I now recall, that 
Senator STEPHENSON had anything to do with his employment 
except as he did it through Mr. Edmonds. Because he does not 
give a satisfactory account of what he did with the $5,000 which 
was turned over to him, the inference is drawn by the Senator 
from Kansas that this was a corruption fund contributed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin and that it was used for the pur- 
chase of votes or, in any event, for the corruption of the elec- 
torate. 

Senator STEPHENSON has said repeatedly that when he started 
out in the organization of this campaign he cautioned his mana- 
gers to keep within the law. He was an old man, of great busi- 
ness cares. He gave little, if any, attention to the campaign, 
and in his failure to so do he was at fault. But, in my judg- 
ment, instead of charging that this money was corruptly em- 
ployed in the corruption of the electorate of the State of Wis- 
consin, we would come as near to the truth if we were to say 
that a greater part of this money never left the hands of those 
who received it. Other men similarly failed to account for the 
funds which they had received, but in the explanation of the 
expenditures of these funds it seems to me that we can, with 
greater propriety and with more logic, come to the conclusion 
that much of the money was not expended at all by the men who 
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received it, than to say that the money was corruptly used for 
the purpose of debauching the voters of the State. The failure 
of some of the men to properly account for their disbursements 
is referable rather to the fact that they did not disburse it than 
to the fact that it was disbursed illegally by Senator STEPHEN- 
son or his authorized agents. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POMEREND. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Ohio what, in his opinion, the money was given to these men 
for? Take the game warden, Mr. Stone; what was he given 
$2,500 for? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will not take the time of 
the Senate to go into the full details, but will content myself 
with saying this: The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], in 
discussing that testimony, quoted from the record a single sen- 
tence, which was to the effect that it was given to him for “ his 
assistance in the campaign.” It is unfair to take a few words 
from the context and place a construction upon the conduct of 
the parties involved without giving due weight to the whole 
testimony upon that subject. The record clearly shows that 
whatever money was given to Stone was for the purpose of 
organization. He distributed a large part of it among his 
deputies and some of it he failed to account for, and even 
went to the extent of perjuring himself before the legislative 
committee in order to cover up the fact that he had not used 
the money, but kept part of it for himself. Mr. Stone testified 
and others testified that this money was given to him to be used 
in organization throughout the State, but specific instructions 
were not given, as I remember. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And no accounting was asked for. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What does the Senator understand was 
meant by the “ organization” which Mr, Stone would perfect? 

Mr. POMERENE. The record shows that what was meant by 
Mr. Edmonds and others who had charge of this campaign was 
that men should go ont and talk in behalf of Mr. STEPHENSON, 
should circulate his literature, should employ men at the polls, 
should hire conveyances, and that the money was to be ex- 
pended in those and kindred ways. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Suppose Mr. Stone concluded from these gen- 
eral instructions that this $2,500 was given him for the purpose 
of inducing him to go out and talk for STEPHENSON. That 
$2,500 was expended, then, in order to secure the influence of 
Stone, presumably because he would not have been for him 
unless he had received the 82 500. Does the Senator think that 
is a legitimate political method? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think the Senator is justified in 
drawing that inference from the testimony, and when I speak 
of the testimony I mean the whole testimony upon that subject. 
I do not think that the money was a quid pro quo for his 
support. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I simply wanted to inquire if Mr. Stone was 
not told to keep within the law? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
such testimony in the record. I recognize the fact that in this 
record Senator STEPHENSON several times said that he had so 
cautioned his managers. I suspect that the fact that he gave 
that caution has had great influence with the Senator from 
Towa in making up his mind as to what position he should take 
in this matter. If Mr. STEPHENSON had said nothing upon the 
subject, I suspect that he would have been condemned with the 
same force. 

This is one of the circumstances connected with the case. If 
Senator STEPHENSON had been shown to be guilty of the im- 
proper practices which are charged to his account, perhaps we 
could give but little force to these words. But we must remem- 
ber that here was a man four-score years of age and more, 
who at least did not have the physical ability to attend to 
the details of this campaign. He called in a few of his friends, 
and they discussed the methods of the campaign, and as a 
parting word he said, “ Now, boys, keep within the law.” I 
do not think it is very much to his discredit to have said that, 
nor do I believe it to be an indicium of criminality. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
asked the Senator from Ohio whether or not Mr. STEPHENSON 


had directed Stone to keep within the law. It seems to have 
been assumed all the way through this debate that Mr. STEPHEN- 
son paid this $2,500, or directed it to be paid, to Mr. Stone. In 
truth and in fact there is no such evidence. The testimony is 
to the contrary—that Mr. STEPHENSON neither directed nor 
authorized it to be paid. So there was no occasion for his 
directing Mr. Stone to keep within the law—that is, there was - 
55 occasion for his personally making that statement to Mr. 
one. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. STEPHENSON had full knowledge of the 
matter, did he not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Full knowledge of what? 

Mr. KENYON. Of the payment of the $2,500. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘There is no evidence in the record 
that he knew anything about it until it was all over. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator state that no part of it, as 
shown in this record, was paid by Mr. STEPHENSON? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say positively that there is no evi- 
dence that any part of the $2,500 was paid by Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator may be correct. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Nor is there any evidence that it was 
directed to be paid by him, although the contrary has been 
stated and is assumed in the minority views. 

Mr. POMERENE. It was paid by his managers. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It was paid by Mr. Edmonds. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, much note has been made 
of the fact that an account of the expenditures was not filed, as 
required by the statutes of the State of Wisconsin. The account 
which was filed certainly did not comply with the law, but the 
testimony shows that the managers of the campaign kept cer- 
tain accounts; that they filed a statement of the expenditures 
in conformity with what had been the practice in that State 
and in conformity with a form which had been used by a judge 
of the supreme court, among other prominent officials; and that 
before the statement was filed it was submitted to Senator 
STEPHENSON’s lawyers. They approved it, and whatever moral 
delinqnency there may be-in not complying with the strict letter 
of the law is theirs, and not his, though he would be amenable 
te the criminal penalty. 

Mr. President, I have already detained the Senate too long, 
and I must conclude. All will agree that the disbursements in 
this campaign were extravagant, and they ought to have been 
prohibited. They were of the same kind and character as have 
been made for almost time of out mind in campaigns, local, 
State, and National. In my judgment there is no evidence of 
any corruption, either by Senator STEPHENSON himself, or by 
others with his sanction or authority, direct or indirect. Con- 
gress and the State legislature have permitted this kind of cam- 
paigning to continue without any attempt to correct it by law, 
and now public policy requires that new laws shall be enacted; 
but the same public policy requires that the Senator from Wis- 
consin shall be tried in accordance with the law as it was at the 
time of the acts complained of. Are we to wreak vengeance, 
after generations of this method of campaigning, upon the 
head of one man, simply because the legislative bodies of the 
State and of the Nation have failed to enact much-needed legis- 
lation? I can not do it by my vote, under the proof as I see it, 
and under the law as I understand it. k 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POINDEXTER in the chair). 
The question is upon the motion of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. HEYBURN]. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is a substitute pending, offered by 
the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs]. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. The substitute was not offered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I find it on my desk; that is all. 

Mr. WORKS. It was simply presented with a view of offer- 
ing it at a later time; but, in view of the vote already taken, I 
will not press it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Of course it will have to be offered and 
voted upon before the main question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from California says he 
will not offer it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understand that it is not to be considered, 
then. 

Mr. President, certain Senators, whom I do not now see in 
the Chamber, have indicated their intention to address the Sen- 
ate upon this motion. I think it is hardly fair to them to fore- 
close them from the debate in which they expected to partici- 
pate. I notice on one of the desks, at least, some evidence of 
the intention of the occupant of that desk to make some re- 
marks. I would inquire whether these Senators desire to ad- 
dress the Senate before a vote is taken. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 


Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 7 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I suggest tb the Senator that if he will 
call attention to the fact that a quorum is not present, that will 
summon those Senators here. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator has already done that. The 
mere whisper of that in the Chamber requires a roll call. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? , 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not have to yield, because the sug- 
gestion is made of the absence of a quorum. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hoped that suggestion would not be 
made 

Mr. HEYBURN. It can not be withdrawn. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because possibly I can take up the time as 
well with a few remarks as by a call of the roll. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is one of those unfortunate things that 
sometimes happens that when any Senator suggests the absence 
of n quorum the roll must be called, and it can not be with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair does not understand 
that the Senator from Nevada suggested the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. HEYBURN. He did suggest it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I suggested that the Senator from Idaho 
should suggest it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is only the form of language in which 
attention was called to the fact, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon — Curtis McCumber Simmons 
Borah Dillingham McLean Smith, Ga. 
Bourne du Pont Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. 
Bradley Fletcher Myers Smith, S. C. 
randegee Foster Nixon Smoot 
Br Gamble O'Gorman Stephenson 
Bristow ardner Overman Stone 
Brown Gronna Page Sutherland 
Bryan Eleyburn Pe ‘Townsend 
Burnham Johnson, Me. Perkins Warren 
Burton Johnston, Ala. Poindexter Watson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene Wetmore 
hilton Lea Rayner Williams 
Clapp 3 Richardson Works 
Crane Lodge Root 
Cummins Lorimer Shively 


Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Surrn] was appointed by the Senate a member of the com- 
mittee to attend the funeral of the late Gen. Bingham, and he 
has not yet returned to the Senate. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
GALLINGER] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. STONE. My colleague [Mr. REED] is absent on important 
business, and is paired, I understand, with the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the roll call, 62 Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if there were nothing more 
than a question of fact before the Senate, I would content my- 
self with recording my conviction upon the controversy by my 
vote and I would not detain the Senate by observations upon the 
case. There is, however, more than a question of fact at issue. 
Repeating, with slight paraphrase, the most serious and the 
most impressive utterance I ever heard in debate, I fear that the 
Senate is about to commit a grave mistake. I fear that the 
Senate is about to inflict all the injury that it can inflict upon 
the modern policy of nominating candidates for the Senate of the 
United States at a primary or popular election. 

Some Senators here who have joined in the majority report 
openly and frankly avow that purpose. Other Senators, it 
seems to me, will lend the weight of their influence to the same 
result unintentionally and unconsciously. If the Senate de- 
clares that a candidate for the Senate of the United States can 
corrupt the primary election in which he is seeking a nomi- 
nation and still hold a good title to his seat, then primary elec- 
tions for the nominations of candidates for the Senate will be- 
come dangerous instrumentalities instead of an honest expres- 
sion of the public will. This is one of the issues we must now 
determine. 

When we say that the corruption of a primary has no effect 
upon the particular Senator elected by a legislature in obedi- 
ence to the primary expression, or when we say that in order 
to establish the corruption of the primary we must prove that 


enough individual yoters were corrupted in order to change the 

results, then we have simply turned the power of money free, 

a ei and unrestricted upon the electorate of the United 
es. 

It is, as I view it, the gravest question that has yet appeared 
at the bar of the Senate. The Senate has never before been 
compelled to decide the questions which now confront it. A 
case of this character has never before arisen in this body. It 
presents to us in another form the new movement among the 
people of the United States—the new method of nominating 
candidates for office. It is for us to say whether the same safe- 
guards are required to be thrown around the new plan that we 
have so long recognized as applicable to the old methods. 

The senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hrysurn], who is in 
charge of this measure or this resolution, believes, and I have 
no doubt he believes honestly, that a primary election for the 
selection of a candidate for the Senate of the United States is 
not only unconstitutional but is vicious. He intends to draw 
as many Senators after him as he ean in order to disparage and 
discredit throughout the United States the policy of allowing 
the voters of a political party to select their candidates for the 
Senate of the United States, and he intends to do it by having 
the Senate declare, if he can, that no matter how completely 
and comprehensively the primary election may be corrupted, 
nevertheless the title conferred upon the man who is elected by 
the legislature of the State is without a stain. 

I think it is due to the country that those Senators who may 
inferentially stand with the senior Senator from Idaho upon this 
most extraordinary proposition shall be heard before we close 
this debate, for I am curious to know how many men there are 
in this country who espouse a doctrine so full of menace, so 
destructive to peace and good order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator un- 
necessarily. I would apply the Senator's last remark to the 
proposition whether a majority or a minority of the people 
should direct the rule of this Government. I regard the Sena- 
tor’s position with reference to a direct primary, the manner 
in which he demands that it shall be recognized and that the 
rule that shall be applied to it, as I would regard a proposition 
to provide for the manner in which a prize fight should be 
conducted, and I give it no more dignity. I regard the direct 
primary as a violation of the law, as a yiolation of the funda- 
mental principles of our Government, as an attempt to antic- 
ipate something that we have not yet concluded to do. I will 
be perfectly candid about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I compliment the Senator from Idaho upon 
his candor and his frankness. I understood his sentiments 
before, and I think it is greatly to his credit that he has the 
courage to avow them. But I should like to know how many 
other Senators there are here who have joined in the majority 
report who hold similar views with regard to a primary elec- 
tion for the selection of a candidate for the Senate. This is 
one of the most extraordinary oecasions which will eyer con- 
front the Senate of the United States. I believe that this day 
will be long remembered by not only Senators but by the people 
throughout the country, if it is understood that a yote in 
harmony with the senior Senator from Idaho means what he 
declares his vote will mean upon the resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has stated that the motion 
now pending before the Senate is on the adoption of the report 
of the committee, which was written by the senior Senator from 
Idaho. Does the Senator contend that if this motion carries 
it is an indorsement by the Senate of the views of the senior 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want, Mr. President, to do any- 
body an injustice. The sentiments which I have just mentioned 
and which the senior Senator from Idaho has avowed are con- 
tained in the views of the senior Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But not in the report. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And not in the report; and they have been 
reiterated many times from his place on the floor. I do not 
know how many of the Senators who joined with the senior 
Senator from Idaho in the majority report hold like views. It 
may be inferred that all of them do except the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PomereNeE] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Surmer- 
LAND], who have taken care to distinguish themselves from the 
main body of the majority by insisting that they are not in 
harmony with the principle which has thus been announced by 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 
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Mr. LEA. In reference to the inquiry of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], we were under the impression 
that the question before the Senate is on the substitute offered 
by the Senator from California [Mr. Works]. 


Mr. HEYBURN. That has been withdrawn. 


Mr. WORKS. It has not been withdrawn; it was not 
formally offered. 
Mr. LEA. It has been withdrawn? 


Mr. OVERMAN. The question before the Senate is the 
motion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] : 
I move that the report of the committee be adopted and that Isaac 


STEPHENSON be declared entitled to a seat as Senator from the State 
of Wisconsin in the United States Senate. 


The pending motion is a motion that the report of the com- 
mittee be adopted. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That has nothing at all to do with the ex- 
pression of the individual views by members of the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS, However, I think the burden of proof is 
upon the remaining members of the majority to deliver them- 
selves from this doctrine which is espoused and announced by 
the senior Senator from Idaho or to make it known that they 
are in harmony with it, because the senior Senator from Idaho 
was the chairman of the subcommittee, he made the report to 
the full committee, and the full committee adopted the report 
which he made for the exculpation of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. Then the senior Senator from Idaho proceeded to ex- 
press his views more at length upon the subject, and I must 
infer, until it is otherwise declared, that his fellow members of 
the committee, with the exception of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. PomerreNe] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
hold like views; and if they do not they owe it, as it seems to 
me, to their country as well as to the Senate to make themselves 
understood with respect to so vital a proposition, 

It rather extends my remarks to be compelled to distinguish 
between the two great Senators from Idaho with every sentence. 
Here sits the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], the 
author of one of the most powerful and impressive speeches I 
ever heard, delivered yesterday, with which T concur not only 
in conclusion but in every detail. Here sits the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Hreysurn], with whose views upon this ques- 
tion I differ in every detail. I think I may shorten my discus- 
sion by now saying that when I refer to the Senator from Idaho 
as I go forward I mean the senior Senator from Idaho. That 
will ayoid the necessity of making this discrimination in every 
sentence. 

The Senator from Idaho is a courageous man. I agree to 
that; and I like courage even when it is misdirected, as I be- 
lieve it is in this instance. But if the Senator from Idaho were 
as logical as he is brave he would not have presented the resolu- 
tion which is now before the Senate, and for which it is mani- 
fest he intends to vote. I can demonstrate that so that his com- 
prehensive mind will not only appreciate it and understand it 
but will admit it, I think. 

The Senator from Idaho holds that a primary election for 
the nomination of a party candidate for Senator of the United 
States is unconstitutional. Not only so, but he holds that it is 
vicious, and by that I assume that he means at least immoral 
as tested by our duty prescribed in the Constitution. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho knows that Mr. STEPHENSON was elected by 
the Legislature of Wisconsin because—and only because—he 
was selected for that office, as he declares, in an unconstitutional 
and vicious way. What influenced the members of the legisla- 
ture to vote for the sitting Member? The influence was the act 
of the voters of the Republican Party in Wisconsin, and the 
Senator from Idaho says this act was a vicious act. I suppose 
he would apply every adjective that his fertile vocabulary could 
suggest in order to describe the act. If that is true, then Mr. 
Sverurnson has no title to the seat he holds, because he was 
elected by men who were improperly and viciously influenced 
to do the thing which they did. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator wiil not 
imagine that I stand here with my mind filled with vicious 
adjectives—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. HEYBURN. To be used for the purpose of describing 
these men. I do not. For whom should the Legislature of Wis- 
consin have voted for United States Senator? The Senator is 
familiar with the record; he knows the proceeding. For whom 
should the Republican members of the legislature in Wisconsin 
have voted, and for whom would the Senator have voted had 
he been in the legislature? It was their duty to vote for some- 
body. Now, for whom should they haye yoted? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that gives me the very oppor- 
tunity that I feared would not come to express my view of that 
matter. If I had been a member of the Legislature of Wiscon- 


sin, and if I had believed that the primary election was honestly 
conducted—had not been corrupted—I would have vpted for 
Mr. STEPBENSON. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, wait a moment. Do not interrupt me 
until I have completely finished. 

Mr. HEYBURN. All right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because I will give the Senator from Idaho 
something to say about that asa text ina moment. If the Sena- 
tor from Idaho had been a member of the Legislature of Wis- 
consin, and if he had believed then, as he appears to believe 
now, that a primary election for that purpose is unconstitu- 
tional, and is not only unconstitutional, but is vicious—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Say without warrant of law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator used the word unconstitutional. 
I am simply following his phraseology. If he had believed that 
the law was unconstitutional and the law was wrong and vicious 
and if he had voted for any candidate on account of that law, 
would his vote have been an honest or a dishonest vote? 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is a very yain imagination. I would 
have been influenced in no degree whatever by this straw vote 
which you call a primary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Nor had I been a candidate would I have 
wanted the support of any man who would be governed or 
8 by it; and my record will bear me out in that state- 
ment. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am not familiar with the Senator's record 
in that respect, and it is not material to me anyhow. I do not 
care anything about his record in so far as that goes, because I 
know him to be unflinching and unrelenting in opposition to a 
primary law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Permit me to say to the Senator from Iowa 
he has heard the last of my interruptions. A discourteous and 
sarcastic reply always closes my interruption of any Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. I can not insist upon his inter- 
ruption but I can at once disclaim any intention of discourtesy. 
On the other hand, I tried to be to the last degree courteous. 
I said that the record of the Senator from Idaho is not ma- 
terial here, and I was proceeding to say that his opposition to 
the primary law is well known. It has been expressed upon 
every appropriate cecasion. I am only trying to bring him to 
the end which his own reasoning must inevitably carry him, be- 
cause if he had been a member of the Legislature of Wisconsin 
and had voted for a man because he had been selected in a 
primary for that reason alone, necessarily his vote would have 
been a dishonest if not a corrupt vote. 

Mr. President, the attack upon the primary laws of the United 
States that is manifest in this case necessarily leads us into a 
little broader field of inquiry, for I regard that as the great 
vital issue here. More than half of the States of the Union, I 
think nearly two-thirds of the States of the Union, have provided 
in some form or other, some of them efficiently, some of them 
inefficiently, for the nomination of candidates for the Senate of 
the United States through primary elections. I believe no man 
who looks in an unprejudiced way over the political field can 
doubt that the movement which is already powerful is growing 
with the passing of every day, and no man can doubt that 
within a comparatively short while every Senator who holds a 
seat in this body will have been selected by his party as its 
candidate in a popular election, and will haye been elected by 
the legislature as a consequence of such selection, unless we are 
so fortunate as to witness the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the country which will provide for 
the direct election of Senators by all the people. = 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Even then, if the Senator will pardon me, 
that would not stop the primary, because then each party would 
probably hold primaries to select its candidate before the gen- 
eral election. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. I was about to add that when 
this power is given to the voters of the country, and I hope it 
will be given before very long, then just so long as political 
parties exist they will present their candidates to the electorate 
as a whole through the medium of primary popular elections. 

If that be true, Senators, what will you say to a proposition 
which in effect declares that the primaries at which the selec- 
tion is made can be corrupted and yet the legislature following 
the direction of the primary can give a valid title to a seat in 
this body? To me the proposition is so abhorrent not only to 
good morals as we have known good morals for years and 
years but so abhorrent to the tendency toward a closer tie be- 
tween the voters and Senators of the United States that I con- 
fess it is hard to be complacent when it is known that a vote is 
about to be had from which the people of this country can 
infer, at least, that the Senate looks upon the corruption of the 
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primary as a remote and not a proximate cause of the election 
by the legislature, a Senate that looks upon the corruption of 
the primary as so far removed from its membership and the 
laws under which the election of its members takes place as to 
be beyond the examination and the consideration of the Senate 
in determining whether the seat has been honestly or dis- 
honestly won. 

Mr. President, I hasten to say that the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SurHeRLaNd] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMER- 
ENE] have dissented from that proposition, and I am very glad 
that they have dissented from it; but I am compelled to say 
that they “keep the word of promise to the ear and break it to 
our hope.” : 

If this minority of the majority assenting to the doctrine, 
which it seems to me must command the assent of all thoughtful 
men, yet require of it an application which must make it in- 
effectual and useless, we reach finally the same unfortunate con- 
clusion. I do not differentiate very much between the argument 
presented by the Senator from New York and that presented by 
the Senator from Ohio. I assume—I ought not to assume, but it 
is probable—that the Senator from Utah will pursue the same 
general thought. 

What is it? It is that while the corruption of the primary 
may invalidate a seat in the Senate conferred by the legislature 
which follows the direction of the primary, we must prove that 
enough of the primary voters were corrupted to reduce the vote 
of the successful candidate below the plurality or the majority, 
as the case may be, required by the law to make a nomination ; 
and, farther, must mark and distinguish these voters. Senators, 
if we hold to that doctrine, it will be just as fatal to the purity 
of the primary, just as fatal to the efficiency of the popular selec- 
tion of candidates, as though we were to hold the doctrine pre- 
sented by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hxrnunx], namely, that 
the corruption of the primary is immaterial. In the very nature 
of things we can not follow, no human tribunal will ever be able 
to follow, the money to the individual voter sufficiently to an- 
swer the test which is proposed by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor]. I do not believe that it is the law. 

The Senator from Ohio says that we ought to judge this case 
according to the law as it was when the primary election under 
examination took place. I agree with him. I do not know just 
what he means by the law,” however, and I will endeavor to 
elucidate my own opinions upon that subject. We are not 
greatly concerned with the law of Wisconsin, when the Constitu- 
tion imposes upon us the duty and confers upon us the power of 
judging of the election of a Senator of the United States, We 
are to discharge that duty and to exercise the power independ- 
ently of any Jaw of the State of Wisconsin, or of any other State 
whose affairs may come here under consideration. If the State 
of Wisconsin had no law respecting the conduct of the primary 
elections, our duty would be precisely the same. If the State 
of Wisconsin had a law which, in our judgment, did not raise 
sufficiently high the standard of honesty, purity, and morality, 
still our duty would be the same. We are to judge of the elec- 
tion of Mr. SrepHenson not according to the law of Wisconsin. 
I do not believe that Wisconsin can impose upon the Senate of 
the United States limitations of its power, conferred by the 
Constitution of the United States, nor do I think the State of 
Wisconsin can create standards for determining our duty that 
are not in harmony with our own opinions upon those subjects. 

We anre controlled, first, in a measure, by the precedents of the 
Senate, for while we are not bound by these former declara- 
tions, yet in order to insure that stability which is so essential 
in the administration of all human affairs, we ought to give 
great weight to decisions of former Senators with respect to 
such things. But above and beyond the precedents of the 
Senate, we are bound by our civilized opinions with respect to 
honesty, fairness, and decency. If we are not to be controlled 
by these standards, we have none to use in such a case as this. 
Therefore, it seems to me, that we are here to judge of the 
primary election in Wisconsin and to bring it to the test of our 
opinions and convictions with respect to honesty, morality, and 
decency as they are applied to political affairs. 

Mr. President, I recognize two divisions of this subject. 
There are a great many things which candidates may do or 
may not do according to their taste, according to their sense of 
propriety, but which, if done, are not in contravention of the 
accepted rules of political morality and political honesty. I 
would be very far from challenging the title to a seat of any 
Senator, because in the conduct of his campaign he did not 
measure up to standards which some one man or a few men 
might erect to test the validity of his methods, 

But there is another division. There are other things which 
everybody will agree are dishonest, are wrong, are corrupt, 
and when we find these things in the title of one who claims a 


seat in this body, then we ought to so declare, even though there 
be no written inhibition or prohibition to be found anywhere in 
the precedents, in the statutes of the United States, or in the 
statutes of the State. I do not think that my distinguished 
friend from Utah will disagree with me so far. I think he will 
concede, in a general way, the soundness of the doctrine that 
I have stated. 

How, then, must we test these things that have been estab- 
lished by the evidence? If we are bound to prove that 9,000 
voters were corrupted, that 9,000 men received some immoral 
consideration or unlawful consideration for their votes, if we 
are bound to point out and designate the 9,000 men who were 
thus corrupted or changed from the course which they other- 
wise would have pursued, then this challenge of the title of 
Mr. STEPHENSON to his seat must fail, because this evidence 
does not show the names of 9.000 men who were corrupted; it 
does not show the processes through which 9.000 men were cor- 
rupted, and if it be necessary that these things be shown, then 
I for one fail to find in this record the proof that would be 
necessary to reach an adverse conclusion. I, however, do not 
agree to that rule; and I do not agree to it because T want to 
preserve the primary election in the selection of candidates for 
this office as well as for all other offices. I do not agree that it 
is necessary to discover and point out the persons who were im- 
properly influenced in order to challenge and to characterize the 
election as a corrupt election. 

There are two rules that have been recognized in the Senate 
in former times. One is that if a third person or third persons, 
without any participation or knowledge on the part of the sit- 
ting Member, corrupt enough votes to change the result, then 
the title fails. The other rule is that if the sitting Member, or 
the person who has received the certificate, himself participates 
in or has knowledge of or is responsible for the corrupt change 
of a single vote, then the title fails as completely as it would in 
the other instance where a sufficient number to change the re- 
sult were shown to have been changed. 

What rule does the Senator from Utah apply in this case? I 
asked yesterday in debate his opinion with regard to this state 
of affairs: Suppose Senator STEPHENSON had given to Mr. 
Edmonds $107,000 to accomplish his election by the legislature 
upon the hypothesis that there had been no primary election, 
and suppose that, concerning the members of the legislature, 
Mr. Edmonds had done the things which he is shown to have 
done with respect to the primary election, would the election 
have been an honest one? Would the Senator from Utah sus- 
tain the title to a seat procured in that way? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Works in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Wisconsin had given Mr. Edmonds $107,000, as he did in this 
case, and had said to him, as he did in this case, “I want you 
to keep within the law,” and I believed, as I do believe, that 
the Senator from Wisconsin meant what he said, and Edmonds 
had spent the money corruptly, which I do not believe he did, 
and the Senator from Wisconsin had had no knowledge of it, I 
would not declare his seat vacant, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Utah has put into his 
answer so many conditions that it is a little difficult for me to 
know just what he believes with respect to the precise question 
I asked him. I infer that he believes that going in before a 
legislature, free to elect anybody that it desires to elect, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin had given his agent $167,000, and 
through the expenditure of that money the election had been 
accomplished, still Senator STEPHENSON could not be held to 
have had knowledge of or be responsible for the manner in 
which the money was expended. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, the Senator from Iowa, if I un- 
derstand him now—perhaps I misunderstood him before—spenks 
about a case where the election is to be accomplished by the 
legislature without the intervention of a primary. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, in that case I think nobody 
could conceive of any good reason, any legitimate reason, why 
any agent should be intrusted with the expenditure of $107,000. 
I can conceive of no legitimate use such a sum of money could 
be put to in an election to be accomplished entirely by the legis- 
lature without the intervention of a primary vote. But when 
you come to a primary vote, the situation is altogether different. 
I will not take up the time of the Senator to point it out now, 
because I intend a little later on to enter into the matter in 
some detail, but it involves—it may involve at any rate—the 
organization of the State, because when a man is a candidate 
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before the primary he has no party organization behind him; 
he must constitute his own organization, if he has any, and he 
may expend money in a variety of ways, all perfectly legitimate; 
and so no presumption of law and no strong presumption of 
fact, in my judgment, follows from the mere fact under those 
circumstances that this large sum of money has been intrusted 
to agents to expend, because I can conceive of perfectly legiti- 
mate ways in which that amount of money under those circum- 
stances could be expended, but I could not in the case of which 
the Senator speaks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I entirely agree with the Senator from Utah 
with regard to the case I put. I find that we concur upon that 
proposition. Now, we pass to the question of the primary. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. : 

Mr. KERN. Referring to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah that Senator STEPHENSON admonished his managers to 
keep within the law, I desire to call the attention of the Senator, 
if it will not interrupt him, to the statement of the Senator from 
Wisconsin as to what he meant by that. I will read briefly 
from page 50 of the record. 

Senator Pomurens. Did you say anything to him 


Referring to one of the managers— 
as to the method of expending it? 

Senator STEPHENSON., No, J 

Senator Pomerene. Or the purpose for which it was to be expended? 

Senator STEPHENSON. No, sir; nothing. 

Senator POMERENE. When was it you said to him that you wanted 
him to keep within the law? 

Senator STEPHENSON. At different times—to keep within the law. 

Senator Pomerens. When was the first time? 

Senator STEPHENSON. I think when I first talked, that it must be in 
accordance with the law. 

Senator Pomerennr. What did you mean by that? 

Senator STEPHENSON. In our primary election, if a man was running 
for the legislature in the primary election, you understand, that he 
should not help him for his nomination. 

Senator POMERENE. Did you have anything else in mind? 

Senator STEPHENSON. No; nothing in particular. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, my view of it is—and 
I think we must hold that doctrine if we are to preserve pri- 
mary elections—that when a candidate for nomination gives 
his selected agent a sum of money to expend in the primary 
election he becomes responsible for the manner in which it is 
spent, and if it is spent corruptly the title to his seat is as 
effectually impaired or destroyed as though the candidate had 
personal knowledge of the precise way in which the money was 
expended. There is no other way in which we can hold to the 
purity of our primary elections. If the Senate is about to hold 
that a man may give another man $107,000, with the direction 
that it is to be expended within the law, and then shield him- 
self by his ignorance of the way in which the money is ex- 
pended, there is no safety either in elections by legislatures 
or in nominations by popular vote. 

Of course, if one wanted to buy his way in a popular elec- 
tion, he would not himself participate in the corrupt agree- 
ment. It is almost inconceivable that one who would aspire 
-to a seat in this body would, himself enter the details of a 
corrupt performance of this sort; but will the Senate say that 
if a candidate puts money into hands that do corruptly use 
it, nevertheless it is an honest election so far as he is concerned? 
Will it be contended, after it is shown that $107,000 was put into 
the hands of Mr. Edmonds to influence the primary election in 
some way, that, in order to escape the consequences of that act, 
we must show that the individual voters to the extent of dimin- 
ishing the vote cast for the sitting Member below a plurality 
were actually corrupted? 

Does the Senator from Utah, does any Senator—for I will 
not make the question specific—does any Senator believe that 
if a candidate before a legislature gives to his agent whom he 
selects to carry on his campaign $10,000 to be expended in his 
campaign, and that agent corrupts a single man in the legisla- 
ture, the title to the seat is still secure and perfect? No: If 
the candidate furnishes the means by which the corruption 
was practiced, and if it was practiced upon a single person in 
the case of the legislature, I think that the well-established 
principles, not only of honesty but the fair inferences from the 
proceedings of the Senate heretofore, would invalidate a seat 
so secured. Therefore, when Mr. STEPHENSON set afloat $107,000, 
confided it to other hands with instructions that it was to be 
spent to accomplish a particular purpose, if it was spent for a 
corrupt purpose, if it did destroy the free will and the unbiased 
judgment of the voters of Wisconsin to any extent, then I be- 
lieve that the sitting Member must be held responsible for that 
corruption of the electorate; for if we do not hold that rule, 
then corruption in the primaries of the country can be practiced 
without any restriction whatsoever. 


I do not admit that the law of Wisconsin could be invoked 
in order to make an act dishonest which we regard as honest; 
indeed, I believe it could not be so invoked. Then will those 
who follow me, will the Senator from Utah, tell the Senate what 
protection we have in this country against the invasion of pri- 
mary elections? How are we to preserve their purity if legis- 
latures are to accept the decisions of these elections as con- 
trolling upon their votes and if the candidates are permitted 
to corrupt this public expression? 

Suppose that the House of Representatives were to engage in 
a contest over an election itself; suppose Mr. STEPHENSON had 
been a candidate for the House of Representatives, and it had 
been shown that he did there precisely what he did here, what 
would be the judgment of the House of Representatives upon 
that election? Would it be necessary, in order to invalidate 
the election, to show that enough individuals were actually 
corrupted to reduce his vote below the vote of his opponents? I 
do not think so. I do not believe we can hold that rule and 
still hold fast to the present system of nominating candidates 
for Senator of the United States. 

I look upon the influence of this vote as vastly more com- 
prehensive and far-reaching than the determination of the title 
of Senator STEPHENSON to a seat in this body. We must deal 
justly with him; but in determining what is justice to him, we 
ought to gravely and seriously consider what is justice to the 
people of the United States. 

We are now engaged, throughout the whole country, in one 
of the most momentous struggles that civilization has ever 
seen with regard to representative government. No matter 
what may be true in the States, no matter how applicable the 
initiative and referendum may be to smaller communities and 
more homogeneous people, I think it is everywhere conceded 


that the Government of the United States must remain a purely 


representative Government. 

I myself have not allowed my faith in representative govern- 
ment to weaken. I believe the people should select their repre- 
sentatives in this and other governing bodies of the country. 
And if we are to do it, if we are to preserve their confidence 
in the Government of which they are a part, then their will— 
their unpurchased, honest will—must control in the selection 
of those representatives. 

As it seems to me, the fate of our institutions will be deter- 
mined in the decision of just such cases as this, I do not 
assert, of course, that the decision of this case one way or the 
other of itself will be conclusive as to the course that we will 
pursue in the future. But all these things go to make up the 
judgment of the people with regard to the character of the 
institutions under which they live. 

The people have determined that they will nominate their 
candidates for the House of Representatives in primary elec- 
tions, and they do it in nearly two-thirds of the States of the 
Union. The people have determined that they will select their 
party candidates for the Senate of the United States in popular 
elections. They intend to so select them, and they will in some 
way accomplish their purpose. And if we, in our consideration 
and decision of this controversy, shall say to them that the 
instrumentality which they bave adopted for the purpose of 
selecting their candidates can be corrupted, if it can be turned 
aside so that the man whom they would select is not selected, 
we will still further impair and finally destroy their faith in 
representative government. 

I hope that, no matter what may be the result of this con- 
troversy, the debate here will make it so clear that he who 
runs may read, that primary elections, in the judgment of the 
Senate, are sacred and inviolable against the power of money 
and the influences of corrupt practices. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, I desire to state very briefly -——— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


a 


Bacon Dillingham L Richardson 
Bankhead du Pont Lorimer Root 
Borah Foster = McCumber Simmons 
Bran Gamble McLean mith, Ga. 
Bristow ardner Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich, 
Brown re Myers Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Gronna Newlands Smoot 
Burnham Heyburn Nixon Stephenson 
Burton Hitchcock 80 Stone 
Chilton Johnson, Me. Oliver Sutherland 
Clapp o H verman Townsend 
Crane Jones age Warren 
Culberson Kenyon 8 Watson 
Cullom ern Perkins Wetmore 
Cummins a Pomerene Works 
Curtis Lippitt Rayner 
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Mr. BURNHAM. I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. Gat- 
TINGER] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have re- 
sponded to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, I desire to state very briefly my 
reasons for signing the views of the minority in this case. 

According to my view there are but two questions in the case: 

First. Can the Senate of the United States investigate a pri- 
mary election where the primary resulted in the election by the 
legislature of the nominee of the primary? ; 

Second. Does the evidence in this case show that the nomi- 
nation of Senator STEPHENSON in the primary on September 2, 
1908, was obtained by corruption? 

I believe both of these questions can and should be answered 
in the affirmative; therefore I joined with the minority in the 
expression of its minority views. 

Precedent would permit us to hold that such has been the 
view of the Senate heretofore, for in at least two cases it has 
been decided by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, un- 
der such circumstances as to be tantamount to a decision by 
the Senate of the United States, that the Senate would and 
should consider other acts than those that merely took place 
in the formal election of the candidate by the general assem- 
bly. I refer to the Caldwell case from Kansas and to the 
Payne case from Ohio. 

In the Caldwell case the most serious charge against the sit- 
ting Member was that he had expended the sum of $15,000 for 
the purpose of getting another candidate, a formidable rival, 
to withdraw his candidacy. That was a matter entirely outside 
of the legislative act of electing a Senator; yet the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections held that that constituted a corrupt 
method and practice, and the attitude of the Senate was evi- 
dently the same, for the sitting Member resigned before the 
question could be voted upon by the Senate. 

In the Payne case three views were expressed by the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. A majority, however, took 
the position and held firmly to the idea that the Senate could 
and should investigate the methods of caucuses, where the 
nominee of the caucus, because he was the nominee of the 
caucus, had been elected Senator. 

I desire in this connection to read the views of Senators Hoar 
and Frye, because they represent so fully my ideas upon this 
subject: s 

If B, C, and D have promised to vote as A shall vote, if A be cor- 
rupted, 4 votes are gained by the process, although B, C, and D be 
innocent. In looking, therefore, to see whether an election by the 
legislature was procured or effected by bribery, it may be very im- 
portant to discover whether that brag f procured the nomination of a 
ganoon eer action a majority of the legislature were bound in honor 


I think that case is parallel to the case here, for no one who 
has read the record can doubt that Senator STEPHENSON was 
elected solely and entirely because he was the nominee of the 
primary of September 2, 1908. It is safe to say that had he not 
received that nomination his name would not have been pre- 
sented to the legislature which assembled in January, 1909. 

The records of that general assembly show that at least 10 
members of the assembly in casting their votes on different 
occasions for Senator STEPHENSON stated that they voted under 
protest and that they voted for him because he was the nominee 
of the primary. In this connection I have prepared a table 
showing the yotes of the members of the legislature and how 
various members voted for this candidate or that candidate 
because he had received the instructions either of the State or 
of the district which the member represented. I should like 
permission to print that table without reading it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

Mr. LWA. I desire, however, to read certain statements that 
were made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LEA. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would suggest to the Senator that inas- 
much as the Record will not be again printed before Senators 
yote, and the Senator doubtless desires that the information 
contained in this statement shall be accessible to the Members 
of this body, it might be well to read it; otherwise it will not 
come to the attention of Senators until after the vote. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, as the table furnishes only certain 
results from a primary, a question which is really not under 
discussion to-day, however much it may have been discussed 
by the committee that made this investigation, if there is ob- 
jection I will withdraw the request. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Oh, I do not object. 

Mr. LEA. I do not think it is of great importance in the 
case; but I do think it is of importance in the discussion of the 
question of primaries, which has been injected into the case. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should not like to have the Senator think 
I objected. I only made a suggestion as to the manner of 
bringing it to the attention of the Senate, in the interest of the 
Senator’s presentation of the case, and not as an objection. 

Mr. LEA. I thank the Senator for his suggestion, but I will 
read certain statements made by members of the Wisconsin 
Legislature in voting for Senator STEPHENSON, showing that 
they voted for him because he was the primary nominee. 

Mr. Georgi stated, in voting: 


Mr. President, having due regard for the primary election law, and 
not knowing of any candidate otherwise than thet one elected at the 
rimary election, I feel bound, contrary to my own opinion, to vote for 
SAAC STEPHENSON; but I do so under protest. 

Mr. HAMBRECHT. Mr. President, owing to the fact that the people of 
the State of Wisconsin have placed in nomination at their primary elec- 
tion a man, I feel in duty bound to recognize that and vote for Isaac 


STEPHENSON. 

Mr. Kocpasta. In conformity with the primary-election law and 
wishes of my constituency and those in Wisconsin, I vote for Isaac - 
STEPHENSON. s 

Mr. LEDVINA. Mr. President, in conformity with the primary-clection 
law, I vote for Isaac STEPHENSON. 

Mr. Mains. For Isaac STEPHENSON, under protest. 

Mr. Frank Sutru. Mr. President, owing to the fact that we have a 
primary-election law in this State, and under the law ISAAC STEPHEN- 
sox received the ag of all votes cast for the office of United States 
Senator, and that Dane County was one of those counties that helped 
to roll up that plurality, I feel it my duty in carrying out the wishes of 
my constituents to vote for Hon. Isaac STEPHENSON. 

Mr. Simon Suirn. Mr. President, having still in mind the vote of 
my district and having great respect for the primary-election law, I 
vote for IsAAc STEPHENSON under protest. 

Mr. WEHRWEIN. ISAAC STEPHENSON, under protest. 

Mr. BALLARD. Mr. President, I wish to change my vote, under pro- 
test, for ISAAC STEPHENSON. eis tank 

e table. 


SENATORS. 


RECAPITULATION. 
On final ballot: The representatives of 15 counties that went for Mc- 


Govern, voted for STEPHENSON. The representatives of 10 counties 
that went for Cook, voted for StepHENSON. The representatives of 5 
counties that went for Hatton, voted for STEPHENSON. 

The report of the joint senatorial primary investigation tom- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Legislature makes a statement on page 
18 of that document which is much in point here: 

Had each member of the legislature consistently voted for the choice 
of his district for United States Senator, no one could ever have been 
elected. STEPHENSON would have received 51 votes, Cook 24 votes, 
McGovern 25 votes, Hatton 8 votes, Brown 17 votes, Hoyte 4 votes, 
and Rummel 4 votes. 

This table, the names presented in it being collaborated from 
the final ballot, shows that Senator STEPHENSON received the 
votes of 30 counties or districts he had not carried in the 
senatorial primary. Thus of those who had not been for 
Senator STEPHENSON, and whose counties or districts instructed 
for another, 30 held that, in effect, Senator STEPHENSON having 
carried 57 counties and having received more votes than any 
other candidate, was the nominee of the senatorial primary. 
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They held this “State instruction” above their “county” 
or “ district instruction.” 

It is evident from this, Mr. President, that at least 10 and 
perhaps more of the members of “he General Assembly of 
Wisconsin voted for Senator STEPHENSON solely and entirely 
because he was the nominee of the primary. The primary 
nomination, therefore, resulted in his election. And if we are 
not to inquire into the methods and practices employed in the 
primary, we are not to inquire into the real facts that caused 
the election of Senator STEPHENSON. 

If the Senate is to establish the precedent that it can investi- 
gate only the formal election by the members of the general 
assembly in convention assembled, it is to establish a precedent 
that it will not investigate the elections of, perhaps, nine-tenths 
of its Senators, and will not have the power to make such an 
investigation even if it be proper to make the investigation. 
For it is a matter of common knowledge that except in a few 
eases where the political parties of a State are divided into 
factions, the real contest in the election of a United States 
Senator occurs either in the caucus that precedes the ballot in 
the legislature or in the primary that precedes the assembling 
of the legislature. 

However displeasing and disappointing it may be to some 
Senators in this Chamber, the fact that the primary election is 
growing and being adopted year by year by more States makes 
it unwise for the Senate to establish a precedent that it will 
not investigate primary elections. For the time will come 
when every Member of this body will sit here by virtue of 
having been the nominee of some primary election preceding 
the formal election by the members of the general assembly, or, 
as I hope, the election by the people of the State under the con- 
stitutional amendment that is pending. 

Believing, therefore, that the Senate can investigate the 
primary, the only other question to be considered is, Does the 
testimony show that corrupt methods or practices were em- 
ployed in the primary? 

The view I take of this case is that when Senator STEPHEN- 
son filed his sworn statement, setting out that $107,793.05 had 
been expended in the primary campaign, a prima facie case was 
established. While I recognize that the burden of proof must 
always rest upon those who hold that the election was invalid, 
nevertheless the duty of going forward with the proof then de- 
volved upon Senator STEPHENSON ; and it was his duty.to rebut 
the prima facie case established by the expenditure of that 
enormous sum of money. If he failed to do that, the prima 
facie case became conclusive, and his election must be held 
invalid. 5 

But it is insisted that this presumption did not arise because 
counsel asked these questions of every witness: 


Did you spend any money in this campaign, either directly or in- 
directly, for the purpose of bribing or corrupting or unlawfully Tonecoe: 


ing any electors for the sapport of the Senator in the primary election? 
Was any mo expended, to your knowledge, by any of the men to 
whom you intrusted these funds as you have described, either directly 


iaeant e T ta gaa Ghoction Sa the: tolerant of DEUTES 
STEPHENSON 

The fact that these questions, asked every witness by counsel 
for Senator STEPHENSON, were answered in the negative, pre- 
vents this presumption from arising. It is also insisted by the 
counsel for Senator STEPHENSON that because expert witnesses, 
professional politicians, showed that a vast sum of money— 
$180,000 or $200,000—could have been expended in the 2,200 
precincts in Wisconsin without any corruption, the presumption 
does not arise in this case. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LEA. Certainly. 4 

Mr. HET BURN. The expert testimony was not received by 
the committee. It was offered, but the committee declined to 
receive expert testimony as to what sum might be expended. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, when I say “expert testimony” I 
refer to the testimony of men like Riordan, Perrin, and others, 
who testified that they had had 15, 20, or 40 years’ experience 
in the politics of Wisconsin, and that, in their opinion, that 
sum of money could have been expended properly—not only 
properly, but necessarily—for the purpose of getting out the 
vote in the 2,200 precincts in Wisconsin. I think Mr. Edmonds, 
Senator STerPHENSON'’s campaign manager, testified that the 
smallest sum a man could have expended to organize properly 
the State was the sum of $180,000. 

I will grant that $107,000 could have been expended legiti- 
mately. It might have been all expended for the rent of offices 
or the headquarters of the campaign. But, of course, we know 
that is absurd. It might have been all expended for stamps, 
all for printing, or all for printing and postage for the purpose 


of sending out campaign circulars; and proof of that fact would 
have rebutted the presumption. But the facts in this case do 
not show that to have been so. They show that after deducting 
what may be called the legitimate expenses—expenses for print- 
ing, stationery, telephones, telegraph, traveling expenses, adver- 
tising in newspapers, and a lump sum of nearly $10,000 classified 
as “ sundries,” there remained over $62,000 which was expended 
for “ organizing the State.” 

There is very little light shed upon what the term “ organi- 
zation” means. Yet in that testimony we find expenditures 
called “general” or “general organization”; and the word 
“ general” occurs so often and for such vast amounts that we 
can almost draw the conclusion that the Wisconsin generals are 
as ubiquitous as the Kentucky colonels. I think sixteen times, 
aggregating a total of several thousand dollars, this item of 
“ general” occurs, in connection with sums varying from $5 to 
$300 in each instance. 

It is my contention that the expenditure of $62,000 in this 
case not only did not rebut the presumption to which the sworn 
statement of Senator STEPHENSON gave rise, but it strengthened 
that presumption. I am going to discuss briefly only three 
phases of that expenditure. 

The first of these is the expenditure that went to ward or 
poll workers. 

The record teems with illustrations of men being paid $5, $15, 
or $20 at polling places for the purpose of handing out cards 
for Senator STEPHENSON, or creating at the polls Stephenson 
sentiment, when, in point of fact, we know that when those men 
sold their labor they were at the same time selling their votes 
and influence, even though that fact be concealed under the 
euphonious term “ organization.” 

I think the statement of Senator STEPHENSON's manager was 
conclusive, when in reply to a question asked by the chairman of 
this committee, “ How many votes would Senator STEPHENSON . 
have received had these men not been emplayed?” he said, “ Not 
very many.” And if in that primary, the winning of the nomina- 
tion of which resulted in his election, Senator STEPHENSON would 
have received only a very few votes had not those men been 
employed at the polls, the conclusion is irresistible that the ex- 
penditure of over $60,000 solely for the purpose of organizing 
and employing these men at the polls was a form of bribery 
and corruption that justifies us in holding his election invalid. 

Then we pass to the question of expenditure to State officers, and 
two of the worst spots in this record are where the money was 
expended to State officials. I refer first to the money that was 
paid to J. W. Stone, State game warden. There was the sum of 
$2,500 paid in currency to the State game warden, and paid, as 
this record shows, under the direction of Senator STEPHENSON 
himself. And for what purpose? For no other purpose than 
for the purpose of buying the influence and power of that office, 
which Senator STEPHENSON’S manager says was the most power- 
ful political office in Wisconsin. The circumstances under 
which this money was paid show that it was a suspicious act, 
and that the men doing it knew that they were doing wrong. 
As I recall the testimony, Manager Edmonds says that Mr. 
Stone came to him and said that he had had a conversation with 
Senator STEPHENSON at Marionette, and as the result of that 
conversation Senator STEPHENSON authorized him, Mr. Ed- 
monds, to pay to Stone the sum of $2,500. Stone refused to 
take it in a check or in a cashier’s check, but demanded the 
money in currency, in large bills of $100. What was Mr. Stone 
to do with it? The testimony is very clear and uncontradicted 
that he was paid, but the purpose for which this money was 
paid Mr. Stone is not equally clear. I wish to read in this 
connection a short extract from the evidence of Mr. Stone: 

The CHAIRMAN. For what pur was that money pren you? 

Mr. Sroxk. It was to be expended in the interest of Mr. STEPHENSON’S 
primary campaign. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was it to be expended ay. you, or were you author- 
ized to pay it out to others to be expended by them? 

Mr. Sroxe. I was to use it at my own discretion. 

„ > * a * > * 

In referring to the uses that were to be made of part of this 
money that was passed by Stone to one of his deputies, H. A. 
Bowman, the following testimony is interesting: 


The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose did you give that to Mr. Bowman? 

Mr. Srone. For him to use in the interest of Mr. STEPHENSON’S 
cam " 
e CHAIRMAN. Did 

Mr. STONE. I did no 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you discuss with him the manner In which it 
was to be used? 

Mr. STONE. I presume he naturally did 

The CHAIRMAN, What was said as to the manner in which that 
money was to be used? 

Mr. Sroxe. It was to be expended for workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. For workers? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Workers to do what kind of work? 


Mr. Sroxe, Ordinary election work. 


gs tell him the use he was to make of it? 
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The record contains other testimony of that kind. Another 
instance was the payment of $2,350 to L. L. Dresser, a member 
of the Wisconsin Board of Control. Mr. Dresser recognized 
that this was improper, and he defends his action by saying 
he did not pass it on himself to the “ultimate consumer,” the 
voter, but that he selected trustworthy men in each of the 
counties of which he was to have charge for the purpose of 
passing this money out to the voters. 

Then we come to the question of payments that were made to 
candidates for the legislature. There are two classes of these 
payments—payments made to men who were candidates for the 
legislature, but who were defeated, and to men who were can- 
‘didates for the legislature and who were elected. 

As I understand the law of Wisconsin, it prohibits any candi- 
date for Senator from contributing to the campaign fund of 
any candidate for the general assembly except the candidates 
that may be in the same district as that in which the senatorial 
candidate lives. These instances show an absolute violation of 
the Wisconsin statute law. 

The testimony shows that some of Senator STEPHENSON’S 
agents paid to a man named Smith, who was a candidate for 
the legislature, the sum of $250, although the record does not 
disclose one single act that Smith was to perform for that 
money. They were unable to show a single duty that was im- 
posed upon him by the payment of it. What does that mean? 
It means that if Smith had been elected to the legislature he 
would have felt bound to have given his vote to Senator 
STEPHENSON. The payment of that amount of money to Smith 
is inconceivable upon any other basis. The same is true of the 
payment that was made to Shauers. 

Then we pass on to three candidates for the general assem- 
bly who were elected. Two of them were paid $250 each, for 
that seems to haye been the standard price to pay to a candi- 
date for the legislature in this campaign. The other was paid 
$280. Two of these men, at least, were paid the sums of money 
by Senator STEPHENSON ; and, as it is stated in this record, the 
laws of Wisconsin prohibit campaign contributions of this kind 
from senatorial candidates for the legislature, an instance, 
therefore, of violation of the statutes of Wisconsin by Senator 
STEPHENSON. 

Much has been said of the beautiful sentiments expressed by 
Senator STEPHENSON and his managers about obeying the law; 
how they assembled and said to each other and to themselves, 
“We must keep within the law; we must not violate the law”; 
and then they proceeded to violate the statutes of Wiscon- 
sin, and to violate the rules of ordinary decency and propriety, 
and apparently wept because there was. nothing else to vio- 
late. 

Mr. President, the Senate has another contested-election case 
before it. That case was passed upon by the Senate about a 
year ago, and it was held, in effect, by the majority of the Sen- 
ate that there was one material fact absent, that there was no 
proof in that case of any corruption fund having been assembled 
for the purpose of corrupting any members of the legislature 
that elected the sitting Member whose seat was being contested. 
But the Senate was unanimous a short time thereafter in voting 
to reopen that case for the purpose of finding out whether there 
was a colossal corruption fund for the purpose of bribing mem- 
bers of the legislature. By that vote, I take it, the Senate 
meant that with the other facts present in that case—the 
confession by members of the legislature that they had been 
guilty of accepting bribes, together with proof of a colossal cor- 
ruption fund of over $100,000—it would justify the unseating 
of the sitting Member. Otherwise the reopening of the case can 
not be explained. 

Now, in this case we have all the elements concurring that 
could possibly concur in that case if the second investigation— 
and upon what it may show I am not speaking—showed that 
an enormous corruption fund had been collected and disbursed. 
We have in this Stephenson case the expenditure of the sum 
of over $100,000. We have it expended under circumstances 
which show that the statutes of the State of Wisconsin were 
violated and that it was by corruption that the primary nomi- 
nation was secured by Senator STEPHENSON. 

Although I do not think it is necessary, I want to say here 
the fact that a man has avoided committing criminal acts in 
his campaign which, if committed, would have made him a 
proper inmate of the penitentiary does not mean necessarily 
that he is legally elected a Senator. But we have in this case 
violation of law. We have facts showing the individual bribery 
and corruption of yoters at the polls, and under circumstances 
that showed it had the effect of electing the candidate. How 
can anyone who voted to reopen the other contested-election 
ease upon the theory which I have discussed vote that the 
election of STEPHENSON was legal and valid when all the facts 


that could possibly have been shown by the second investiga- 
tion to have existed in the other case exist in the case before us? 

It is not a pleasant duty, Mr. President, either to make these 
statements or to cast a vote against Senator STEPHENSON. I 
am sure I am relating what is true of every member of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections when I say that I had 
hoped, when this case was first referred to that committee to 
determine whether an investigation should be made, that on 
account of the age and the honorable life the sitting Member 
had lived heretofore the facts would warrant the committee in 
returning a report that an investigation was not necessary. 
But the committee decided that an investigation was necessary, 
and it is our duty to yote as the record shows the facts to be. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I desire to state that my vote 
is determined in this case by the principle of law announced 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] in another case as 
applied to the facts as shown by the testimony of Senator 
STEPHENSON’s own manager. In discussing the Lorimer case 
February 14, 1911, the Senator from New York announced this 
principle: 

If on the whole testimony the Senate be of the opinion that but for 
the influence of the corrupt methods or practices employed the candidate 
would not have been elected, the election should have been declared void. 

On page 259 of the report of the committee, Mr. Edmonds, 
Senator STEPHENSON’s chief manager, established the following 
facts: 

The CHAIRMAN. There seems to have been a general apathy. These 
men whom you have employed to get ont the vote for Senator STEPHEN- 
son seem to have managed to get out 56,839 votes out of 470,480 votes 
in the State. Had you not employed these men, would Senator STE- 
PHENSON have gotten any votes at all? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Not very many. 

Mr. President, if the facts be as Manager Edmonds states 
tbem to be and everyone reading this record must know them 
to be, that Senator STEPHENSON would haye received “not very 
many” votes except for the employment of men at a cost of 
over $62,000, that amount being expended according to Senator 
STEPHENSON’s sworn statement for such purposes, the re- 
mainder being expended for purposes ayowedly legitimate, and 
if the principle of law announced by the Senator from New 
York is sound, as I conceive it to be, I am constrained to be of 
the opinion that but for the influence of corrupt means prac- 
ticed and employed by fhe expenditure of this enormous fund 
Senator STEPHENSON would not have been elected. and that his 
election should therefore be declared invalid. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the very able argument 
which was made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] a 
short time ago has very much simplified my task. He covered 
so well and so ably very much that I had intended to say that 
I shall be able to condense my remarks within a much shorter 
space than I had originally intended, 

There are three principal questions which I desire to discuss. 
The first is as to whether or not there was any corruption or 
bribery in connection with the election by the legislature itself; 
second, whether there was any bribery or corruption during 
or preceding the primary election or during or preceding the 
general election which can be said to have corruptly influenced 
the action of any member of the legislature; and, third, whether 
or not any corruption or bribery occurred during the primary 
election, and if so what effect it would have upon the subsequent 
election by the legislature. 

So far as the election by the legislature is concerned I do 
not understand it to be seriously contended by anybody now that 
any corruption or bribery existed or, at any rate, that any 
corruption or bribery has been established by the evidence. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin which elected Senator STEPHEN- 
son consisted of 33 senators and 100 assemblymen. On January 
26, 1909, that being the first day under the Federal statute when 
a yote could be taken, the two houses, in accordance with the 
statute, voted separately upon the election of a United States 
Senator. 8 

In the senate 17 senators yoted for persons for United States 
Senator. Twelve of these 17 votes were cast for Senator 
STEPHENSON, and 16 of the senators who were in the chamber 
simply answered “Present” and cast no votes for anybody. 

In the house 82 members voted, the others, as I recollect, 
being absent, and of those 82 who voted for persons 60 of them 
yoted for Senator STEPHENSON. 

So it will be seen that a clear majority of the members of 
the senate who voted for persons cast their ballots for Senator 
STrPHENSON—12 out of 17. 

In the house no question whatever can possibly arise, because 
of 82 who yoted, and they were the only members present, 60 
of them voted for Senator STEPHENSON. 

But notwithstanding this, when the two houses met in joint 
assembly the following day the presiding officer of the assembly 
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declined to declare the clear result of the election, Of course, 
the action of a presiding officer in declaring the result of an 
election in the separate houses as exhibited by their two jour- 
nals is purely a ministerial mattei, and its omission could not 
affect the right to the seat oi the Senator who was actually 


elected. It would simply render it a little more difficult for 
him to present evidence to this body respecting his election, 
but, having presented that evidence, it is perfectly clear that 
the Senate would have seated him upon the election which was 
held upon January 26, 1909. 

In this connection, I desire to call attention to the statute 
of the United States under which this election is held. Sec- 
tion 15 provides that 

Such election shall be conducted in the following manner: Hach 
house shall openly, by a viva voce vote of each member present, name 
one person for Senator in Congress from such State, and the name of 
the person so voted for who receives a majority of the whole number 
of votes cast in each house shall be entered on the journal of that house 
by the clerk or secretary thereof; or If either house fails to give such 
majority to any person on that day, the fact shall be entered on the 
journal. At 12 o'clock meridian of the day following that on which 
proceedings are required to take place as aforesaid the members of the 
two houses shall convene in joint assembly, and the journal of each 
house shall then be read, and if the same person has received a majority 
of all the votes in each house he shall be declared duly elected Senator. 

You will observe, therefore, that every provision of the Fed- 
eral statute had been complied with. Each house shall name 
one person for Senator. “The name of the person so voted for 
who receives a majority of the whole number af votes cast in 
each house shall be entered,” and so forth. Now, the whole 
number of votes cast in the senate was 17. I will not stop now 
to read from any of the authorities, but it has been held that 
the mere voting “present” or casting a blank ballot is not a 
vote. That can not be regarded as a part of the “ votes” cast 
in each house in the meaning of the statute. 

So it is perfectly clear, as it seems to me, that if Senator 
STEPHENSON had chosen to rely upon it he could have come to 
the Senate with an unimpeached title on the 28th of January, 
1909. But instead of the presiding officer declaring the result 
he declined to do so, and the joint assembly proceeded to ballot 
for Senator, and continued to ballot from day to day thereafter 
until on the 4th of March, 1909, Senator STEPHENSON, of the 
total number of votes cast, which was 123, received 63, or a 
majority of 3. 

Now, it is charged that certain members of the legislature 
had been bribed. Their names were given. But the fullest in- 
yestigation failed to disclose any facts which would justify the 
conclusion or the inference that the charges as to their bribery 
were established. It was also charged that three members of 
the joint assembly, all being Democrats, were absent at the 
time the yote was taken, and that their absence had been pro- 
cured by bribery or corruption. The fullest investigation of 
that question failed to disclose any such state of affairs. One 
of the men who was absent was paired with another absent 
member in accordance with a rule which had been recognized 
in both houses of the Wisconsin Legislature. His presence 
would still have given Senator STEPHENSON a majority of one. 
It was charged with reference to the other two—and they were 
not paired—that their absence had been procured by corrup- 
tion. But there was absolutely no testimony that would justify 
any such conclusion. 

So we may pass from that, I think, safely assuming that 
there is no evidence whatever bf corruption or bribery so far 
as the election by the legislature itself is concerned. 

Now, before I begin the discussion of the two remaining 
questions I desire to direct the attention of the Senate to the 
precise question which we are called upon here to investigate, 
and in order that it may be sharply brought to the attention of 
the Senate I will read from the resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate directing this inquiry. 

On August 15, 1911, the Senate adopted this resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections or 
any subcommittee thereof be authorized and directed to investigate cer- 
tain charges preferred by the Legislature of Wisconsin against Isaac 
STEPHENSON, a Senator of the United States from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and report to the Senate whether in the election of said Isaac 
STEPHENSON, as a Senator of the United States from the said State of 
Wisconsin, there were used or employed corrupt methods or practices, 

That is as far as I need to read in the resolution. 

So the committee was directed to inquire whether or not in 
that election there were used or employed corrupt methods 
or practices.” We were not called upon, and the committee was 
not called upon, to investigate or determine upon questions of 
good taste or whether the conduct of the Senator or of anybody 
else was in accordance with the highest ethical standards, but 
the inquiry was whether or not the conduct was-corrupt. 

I submit that much which has been said in this discussion 18 
wholly irrelevant to the case which we have to consider. If 
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each Member of the Senate were-to be tried and judged by the 

ethical standards of some other Member and that other Mem- 

ber were in turn to be tried by the ethical standards of still 

ano her Member, I venture to say none of us would see salya- 
on. 

It is not a question of ethics. It is not a question of good 
taste. It is not a question whether we approve of certain 
methods, and it is not a question whether we regard it as un- 
fortunate or demoralizing that a large sum of money should 
be spent in an election; but the question is whether or not the 
methods employed in that election were corrupt. 

I submit that the determination of such a case, if submitted 
to the courts, would be governed by certain definite rules estab- 
lished by the law of evidence and certain substantive rules 
either established by statute or by the common law. The fact 
that this inquiry is made in the Senate of the United States, 
it seems to me, does not alter that fundamental principle. We 
are proceeding here in a judicial capacity, as the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] well pointed out this morning. We are 
not here in our legislative capacity. Under the Constitution of 
the United States we are made the “judge” of the election and 
qualifications and returns of the Members, and the word 
“judge” was not chosen idly. It means that we are here to 
render judgment, and a judgment is essentially different from 
an act of legislation. 

We are here, therefore, in a judicial capacity to investigate 
this question dispassionately, to determine what the facts show, 
and then apply the law to the facts, and it is just as important 
that this great tribunal should be governed by settled and fixed 
rules, either provided by statute or determined by precedent or 
by the rules of the common law, as it is that a court making a 
similar inquiry should be so governed. 

We can not make rules for the determination of a case as 
the case progresses. The rules by which we determine each 
case must be in some manner preexisting rules. To make rules 
for each case as it arose would be to confuse the office of judges 
with the office of legislators. ; 

Mr. President, if I understand the attitude of some of the 
Senators who have spoken upon this question, their opposition 
to Senator STEPHENSON can only be justified by assuming one of 
two conclusive presumptions. 

First, it is said that in this election the sum of one hundred 
and seven thousand and odd dollars was spent. Is it to be con- 
clusively presumed that because that large sum of money was 
expended in a primary election it was corruptly spent? If so, 
if the conclusive presumption follows from the mere fact that 
this large sum of money was spent, then this whole investigation 
has been an utter waste of money and an utter waste of time, 
because that was conceded in the very beginning. Senator 
STEPHENSON conceded it when he filed his statement of acconnt 
sworn to, which admits that he had spent $107,000, and in gen- 
eral terms stating for what particular purposes he spent it. 
So, if it is to be conelusively presumed that because an expendi- 
ture of that size was made it was corruptly expended, we have 
been wasting the time of.this special committee which put in 
weeks at Milwaukee in an effort to ascertain the facts. 

Of course no such presumption as that can arise in such a 
case; but if that presumption does not arise, it would seem to 
be contended that the conclusive presumption arises in detail, 
that each one intrusted with a sum of money to spend is pre- 
sumed to have spent it unlawfully; for it is insisted that, even 
as against the sworn testimony to the contrary of every witness 
called in this inquiry, we must assume that the money spent by 
each of these persons was directly or indirectly to corrupt 
voters at the primary. It seems to me that that would be a 
complete reversal of the law with reference to presumptions. I 
think the rule of law is undoubted, that where a state of facts is 
reasonably capable of either one of two explanations, one that 
the transaction was unlawful or corrupt, the other that it was 
lawful, we must accept the latter as the controlling presumption. 

It is true that the expenditure of $107.000 in a primary elec- 
tion—nothing further than that fact appearing—would seem to 
be unreasonable, would be such an expenditure as to call for 
investigation. I think the Legislature of Wisconsin were quite 
right, after these facts were brought to their attention, in de- 
manding that they should be investigated; I think the investi- 
gation ordered by the Senate was quite warranted by the facts 
as they were then made to appear; but we do not have to go 
very far into an investigation of the facts and the circumstances 
surrounding the primary election in Wisconsin until we find. as 
I view it, that whatever inference. whatever presumption, might 
otherwise arise from the expenditure of this vast sum of money 
has been entirely overcome. 

In the first place, there are in the State of Wisconsin 71 
counties. The State contains an area almost equal to that of 
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all the States of New England. There are 2,200 election pre- 
cincts in the State. In the case of an ordinary election two 
parties or more are contending for the suffrages of the voters. 
Each one of those parties has a thorough and complete organi- 
zation; a large proportion of the men enlisted in the organiza- 
tion render service to the party without charge. They do it 
because they believe that the supremacy of the party to which 
they belong will be for the welfare of the State or of the Nation. 
So a political party may employ a vast number of men to per- 
form political duties necessary in the conduct of an election 
without any expenditure, or with little expendityre, of money, 
where the individual employing such men would be compelled to 
expend a large sum of money. In these 71 counties of Wisconsin 
and in these 2,200 election precincts there are 8,966 men in the 
legitimate organizations of the Republican Party. There are, in 
the first place, three committeemen for each precinct; there is 
the county committee, with a chairman and a member from each 
precinct; there is the State committee, with a member from each 
eounty and a chairman and other officers, aggregating alto- 
gether a perfect army of men, nearly 10,000 in number. That 
number of men is necessary, either to render their services with- 
out pay or with pay, to conduct the election on bebalf of the 
Republican Party of Wisconsin. 

When a man becomes a candidate before a primary he has no 
party behind him; he has no organization behind him. If he is 
to earry on his campaign with anything like the effectiveness 
with which the campaign at the general election must be carried 
on by the parties, he must make an organization. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that a man earnestly desiring to obtain the suffrages 
of the voters of his party at a primary election could employ 
one man or two men in each of the precincts. It can be readily 
seen, as it seems to me, that a man could spend $40 or $50 legiti- 
mately in each of these precincts, and not only legitimately, but 
in such manner as to be above criticism. If he spent $50 in 
each of these 2,200 election precincts of Wisconsin, that alone 
would amount to the enormous sum of $110,000*-more than the 
amount expended by Mr. STEPHENSON. In addition to that, he 
could expend money for legitimate advertising; he could expend 
money for lithographs, as he did expend it, for advertising him- 
self in the newspapers, for circulating petitions, as he did, and 
in a variety of other ways. 

Let me right here call attention to one of the largest single 
expenditures made, as shown by the testimony in this case and 
by the sworn account. Mr. STeEPHENSON’s agents expended for 
postage stamps alone the enormous sum of $11,399. More than 
one-tenth of all this sum of $107,000 was spent for 2-cent postage 
stamps. We can readily see that the use of this $11,399 worth 
of postage stamps must have represented another legitimate ex- 
penditure vastly exceeding it, because each stamp would carry 
out literature which required work to produce, which required 
elerks to fold and inclose; and I venture to say that the expendi- 
ture of 811.399 in postage stamps alone must have carried two 
or three times their value in documents or circulars or letters. 

So it seems to me, when we come to consider these circum- 
stances, whatever unfavorable presumption might otherwise 
arise from the mere fact of the expenditure of $107,000 must 
disappear. When we are presented with these two sets of facts— 
one the expenditure of $107,000 upon the one side, and the facts 
and circumstances which indicate clearly that it might have 
been and could have been legitimately expended—then, in ac- 
cordance with every rule of presumption, we must accept the 
Tatter, because the latter presumption makes for lawful action 
and the contrary would make for unlawful action. 

One other consideration in that connection, and the fact that 
I am about to state is to me a tremendous fact in this case. In 
my mind it has been one of the controlling facts. It is per- 
fectly idle for anybody to contend that if this $107,000 was 
spent corruptly, was spent in the way of bribing and corrupt- 
ing voters, it was not spent in widespread fashion throughout 
the State. It is a perfect absurdity to say that this large sum 
of money was used for the purpose of bribing or corrupting 
merely one or two or a dozen or fifty voters. If it was used 
corruptly at all, the corruption was widespread; not a dozen 
or fifty or one hundred, but hundreds and thousands of voters 
must have been bribed: It would have been an utterly foolish 
thing for men engaged in an election of this kind, undertaking 
to carry it by corruption, to have spent their money except in 
this widespread way. 

This primary election occurred in the early autumn of 1908, 
three and a half years ago. The legislature which was elected 
at the election immediately succeeding the primary met in Janu- 
ary, 1909. Immediately after the legislature met charges were 
brought to their attention that the result of this primary elec- 
tion had been brought about by corruption. An investigation 
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was immediately set on foot. Witnesses were called from all 
over the State to testify before that investigating committee. 
After that full investigation had been made at that time, still 
another investigation was made subsequently by the Legislature’ 
of Wisconsin. The result of those investigations is contained 
I haye not the volumes here—but I think in three or four large 
volumes, perhaps more. Then the matter was brought to the 
attention of the United States Senate, and we ordered an inves- 
tigation. The subcommittee, of which I was a member, went 
to Milwaukee and sat for several weeks hearing witnesses, 
not only those who had been before the Legislature of Wis- 
consin, but others, probing every rumor that was brought to our 
attention. Mr. Blaine, who introduced the original charges, the 
detailed charges, came before the committee, Senator Husting, 
and many others. The members of the legislative committee 
who had been opposed to Senator STEPHENSON were called be- 
fore our committee, and were asked to state not only what they 
themselves knew, but what they had heard about it. Each one 
of them was asked, “ Do you know of any other fact, any other 
piece of evidence that this committee can obtain?” Have you 
heard of anything that this committee by inquiry can locate?” 
We obtained from those men every vestige of information which 
they had. Mr. Blaine, for example, when his detailed charges 
were read to him, stated with reference to’ one after the other of 
them, “I know nothing about that.” With reference to one 
charge, for example, The only information I have is that it 
was contained-in an editorial in a newspaper.” We asked who 
was the editor of that paper, and he told us. We sent for the 
editor, confronted him with his editorial, and asked him upon 
what he based it. If he said he had based it upon the statement 
of some other man, we obtained that other man and got his 
evidence upon the subject. 

I remember one instance where a witness said that he had 
made a statement based upon what So-and-so had said to him. 
So-and-so was sent for, and he, in turn, told us that he had heard 
it from another man, and we sent for the other man, and still 
for another man. Finally, the last man called said that he had 
heard a couple of drummers on a train running through Wis- 
consin talking this subject over; that those drummers had dis- 
appeared; and that he did not know where they were. Every 
rumor that could be presented to this committee was followed 
until it faded into unsubstantial air. 

Now, the proposition I make is that if this money was spent 
broadcast for corruption, as it must have been, if used corruptly 
to influence the election, with all these shrewd opponents of 
Mr. SterHenson intent upon making a case against him, with 
three years to work in, going, as they did, to Chicago to locate 
evidence; going, as they did, to the northern part of the State 
to loeate evidence, spending money, as they did, to ascertain 
the facts—if after these two or three years of this investigation 
there could not be produced before this committee or before the 
Senate one single instance where any man was shown to haye 
been corrupted or bribed, it must be because those instances 
do not exist. I undertake to say, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that there can not be found in this testimony an 
authenticated case of a single voter who was bribed or corrupted 
at that election—not one. 

Mr. President, much has been said with reference to the 
money 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
He spoke of an investigation going on three years prior to the 
Senate investigation. Who made that investigation? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That investigation was made by the 
Wisconsin Legislature. We have the volumes here; the testi- 
mony was all taken, and was before our committee. Much of 
it is quoted in the record of our hearings. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What was the finding of the Legislature of 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There were two findings, as I recall. 
The first finding exonerated Senator STEPHENSON. The next in- 
vestigation broke up in a row—part of the members of the in- 
vestigating committee found against Mr. STEPHENSON and a 
part of them found for him. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says that Senator STEPHEN- 
son’s own legislature has exonerated him? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is my recollection about it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Can the Senator refer to the evidence 
of that? . 

Mr: SUTHERLAND. No; I can not. I am simply stating it 
from recollection. t : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator is mistaken in 
regard to that. The report of the committee shows that the 
joint committee of the legislature which investigated the case 
simply disbanded without making any finding at all. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. My recollection is—and I only speak 


from recollection 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has there been any finding of his own leg- 
islature condemning him? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say a part of the members of the 
legislature found against him, and it was upon their report that 
this investigation was ordered. As I recall, their report was 
sent to the governor, and the governor, in turn, transmitted it to 
the Senate, and upon that this investigation was ordered. How- 
ever, I have not that matter clearly in my mind; but I will be 
glad to look it up when I conclude my remarks and give the 
Senator the benefit of my investigation. I am told that the com- 
mittee consisted of 8; that 5 were in favor of exonerating Sen- 
ator STEPHENSON ; and that 3 were against him. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the question of the money paid 
to the candidates for the legislature. There were three of them 
who were elected. They were Bancroft, Reynolds, and Wellens- 
gard. It is insisted that the payment of money to these mem- 
bers of the legislature must have been corrupt, because it is 
said that we can not separate the expenditure of the money for 
the benefit of STEPHENSON from the expenditure of money for 
their own benefit, and that, therefore, their votes must have 
been corruptly obtained by the payment of these sums of money 
to them. 

In the first place, I want to inquire who these men were. Mr. 
Bancroft had been a member of the legislature before, I think, 
for several terms. Mr. Reynolds had also been a member of 
the legislature before, and so had Mr. Wellensgard. Mr. Ban- 
croft is now the attorney general of the State of Wisconsin, a 
man of standing, of good repute, of substance and property, 
against whom, so far as I know, no word of criticism has ever 
been uttered. He was elected by the State of Wisconsin attor- 
ney general after all these facts had been made apparent. 

Mr. Reynolds is a well-to-do man, a man of respectability in 
the community in which he lives and has been a resident of Wis- 
consin for a great many years. The same is true of Mr. Wel- 
lensgard. Not one word has been or could be breathed against 
the good repute and the good standing of these three men. 
There was paid to Bancroft the sum of $250; there was paid 
to Reynolds the sum of $180; there was paid to Wellensgard 
the sum of $250.80—an aggregate amount of $680.80. 

Senators who have spoken upon the other side of this ques- 
tion would have us believe that out of an expenditure of $107,000 
the attorney general of the State of Wisconsin was bought with 
a contribution of $250, to expend partly for his own benefit and 
partly for the benefit of Senator STEPHENSON ; that this other 
candidate for the legislature, Mr. Reynolds, was purchased by 
giving him the sum of $180, to expend in the same way; and 
that Mr. Wellensgard was purchased for the sum of $250.80. To 
my mind the mere statement of the proposition shows its utter 
absurdity. Can anybody pretend that men of this character 
would have sold their votes for the use of this comparatively 
trifling sum of money? Not only that, but every one of these 
men, as the testimony clearly shows, had been a friend of 
STEPHENSON of many years’ standing. Each of them had been 
in the legislature of 1907, and each of them had supported 
STEPHENSON for the United States Senate in that legislature. 
Presumably, as friends of many years’ standing, having voted 
for him in the preceding election less than two years before, 
they would haye supported him in the next election. It seems 
to me that it is perfect and utter nonsense to insist that their 
attitude or their votes could have been affected in the manner 
indicated. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Referring to the fact that these mem- 
bers of the legislature had supported Mr. STEPHENSON in the 
previous election, and consequently that it was to be expected 
that they would support him in this election, is it not true 
that there had been a complete change in Senator STEPHENSON'S 
political relations with the factions of his party in the State 
between those two elections? In the first election he and what 
was called the La Follette wing of the party were in agree- 
ment, while in the second election they were not in agreement. 
So it does not necessarily follow that men who supported him 
in the first election would support him in the second. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes. Mr. President, Senator STEPH- 
ENSON in prior elections had supported the so-called La Follette 
wing of the Republican Party, and the so-called La Follette 
wing of the party had reciprocated by declining to support 
STEPHENSON ; but these men did not belong to the La Follette 
wing of the party. Each of them testified emphatically to the 
effect that he had not only been a friend of long standing and 
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that he had voted for Mr. STEPHENSON in the preceding elec- 
tion, but that he was a supporter of his in that election, 
intended to vote for him in the legislature, and that the pay- 
ment of this money had absolutely no influence upon his vote. 
Why should we assume the contrary of what these men have - 
said, particularly in the absence of any testimony whatever to 
that effect? There is a letter from Reynolds, which was pub- 
lished in February, 1908, long before this primary election, in 
which he declared himself for STEPHENSON to succeed himself. 
That letter you will find printed at page 1248 of the hearings. 
It was published in the Milwaukee Free Press of the date to 
which I have called attention. 

Each of these men testified—and there was no contradiction 
of their statements—that every cent of this money was ex- 
pended in the interest of STEPHENSON’s candidacy. The money 
paid to Reynolds, $180, was paid to him specifically for the 
purpose of circulating STEPHENSON’s petition in order that he 
might become a candidate befoye the primaries. Each of them 
went into details as to what the money was spent for. Taking 
them up separately for a moment, Bancroft, as I have said, 
received $250. He testified that he was reluctant to take it 
and did not want to be bothered with the matter at all. Here 
is his testimony. He was asked whether or not he had dis- 
bursed the money, as I recall, for Mr. STEPHENSON, and he 
answered : 

Mr. BANCROFT. Absolutely every dollar of it. * * I took it 
very reluctantly, simply because I was a 5 of Senator STEPHEN- 
SON and a personal end and I did not like to refuse. I declined up 
to the last minute to have anything to do with it; but I finally took it 
to disburse in a certain way, which I have indicated, simply because I 
did not want to refuse an old friend or his managers to do what I 
could for him, because I was in in favor of his election. 

He testified that he kept this money in a separate drawer in 
his safe, and, with the exception of $100 of it, which was paid 
to a man named Mehaffey, it was all disbursed for distributing 
literature. He gave forty or fifty dollars to one man named 
Francisco. At page 710 of the record he testified: 


Mr. BANCROFT. He— 
That is, Francisco 


put out several busy loads of Stephenson lithographs, and the placards 
that they were sending out. They had a long, triangular, banner- 
shaped advertisement, with the Senator’s picture on the top and some 
advertisement below. Then they had some large lithographs of the 
Senator, nearly life-size. I must have received several thousand of that 
kind of things. Bu: load after buggy load went out, and they were 
instructed to nail them up in every available place—on all the rail- 
roads, crossroads, cheese factories, creameries, etc., in the county. 

Then he goes on to state in detail other sums that were paid. 
At page 722, summing up, this appears: 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. As I understand it, with the exception of the money ~ 
which you gave to Mr. Mehaffey, who resides in Richland Center, all of 
this money was disbursed mainly in connection with the publicity 
feature of the campaign? 

Mr. BANCROFT. Absolutely every dollar of it. — 

Some criticism has been made with reference to the money 
given to Mehaffey. It has been said that Bancroft gave $100 
to Mehaffey to go out and spend as Mehaffey might think best. 
While that is true in a sense, yet the inference sought to be 
drawn from that statement is wholly unjustified, namely, that 
there is any probability that Mehaffey had spent it dishonestly. 
About that he testifies: : 

Mr. Bancrorr. He— 

Speaking of Mehaffey— 
was a wealthy man bimself. He was merely a personal friend, and he 
knew how to do political work; at least, I supposed so. He had always 
gotten results; but his work was honorable and square. whatever it was. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. He was a man you knew well? 

Mr. BANCROFT. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. A man of high character? 

Mr. Bancrort. He was. He was a man I would trust with every 
dollar that I had in the world, for that matter, because he was a 
square fellow. 

Reynolds received $180, $80 of which was paid by Mr. STE- 
PHENSON in money and $100 of it by check. This was spent, as 
I have already stated, principally for circulating nominating 
papers, and was expressly given by Mr. STEPHENSON for that 
purpose. I call attention to Senator STEPHENSON’s testimony 
on page 38, without stopping to read it. Wellensgard received 
$250.80, and expended the amount principally for circulating 
petitions, distributing advertising matter in behalf of Senator 
STEPHENSON, and to get the voters to the polls; and he stated 
positively that the total sum was expended in the interest of 
Senator STEPHENSON. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. KERN. I will ask the Senator if Senator STEPHENSON’S 
expense account, which he swore to, does not state that the total 
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amount paid in the State for getting signatures to nomination 
papers was only $225.06, and whether the total amount paid 
throughout the State for posting and distributing lithographs 
was not stated to. be only $834? 
: Mr. SUTHERLAND. No, Mr. President; the account does 
not state anything of the sort. The account does contain an 
item of expenditure for obtaining signatures such as the Sena- 
tor calls attention to; but it does not contain all the items of 
that kind. 

Mr. KERN. Why does it not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Because much of it was spent in the 
way I have indicated. Mr. Reynolds was given this money for 
that purpose. That does not enter into that item. The same is 
true with reference to lithographs; the amount Mr. Bancroft 
expended for that purpose is not included in that item. It is 
simply one item, and the ether items are included in the large 
sum that covers the general organization expenses, as I shall 
attempt to show a little later. 

Mr. KERN. Does not this pfirpert to be a correct statement 
of the various items of expenditure? 

Mr. S 


$ Why, certainly. 

Mr. KERN. Isit not se sworn to by the sitting Member? 

Rage SUTHERLAND. Certainly. But because I include in 

account an item of $200 spent for a certain purpose 
it does not follow that that is all I have spent for that purpose. 
It follows that I have spent that much in that item. The other 
sums are included elsewhere. 

Mr. Wellensgard testified as I have said. I want to call at- 
tention to certain portions of his testimony, because he has been 
quite severely eritieized by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow] and others. 

I read from page 840: 


The CHAIRMAN. Were these men employed to do anything in your 
be ag or to help your candidacy? 
Mr. WELLENSGARD. No, sir; 15 never paid them a cent. 
The CHATRMAN. Do you know whether or not th ees you? 
Mr. WELLENSGARD. do not; only I believe were friendly 


toward me. 
The CHAIRMAN., Do alae know whether they were STEPHENSON men 
before this $30 was perl or the arrangement made to pay it? 
Mr. W. Se. This man ingame? 


sir. 
had he been a STEPHENSON man? 
SGARD. could not say. 
MAN. When did you ascertain 


man 

Mr. WELLENSGARD. I ascertained that from him at the time of it, 
or before this time when I had seen him. He had a brother that lived 
up in STEPHENSON’sS town, you know—Marinette—in the- cigar Dusi- 
ness; AA RS RS DER, Uy, AND: RY ARNT Se RESIN AES ON 


Again, at page 842 speaking of men that Mr. Burlingame had 
employed: 
icon 55 For what purpose were they employed by Mr. Bur- 

game 

Mr. WELLENSGARD. By Mr. Burlingame? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. z 

—.— WELLENSGARD. To get the voters out in their localities. 

ree The CHAIRMAN, You mean, to induce them to go to the polls and 
vo 


Mr. WELLENSGARD The town of Brookfield is partly on the north 
side of Green Lake— 


I calf particular attention to this because it shows the neces- 
sity of these expenditures: 


The town of Brookfield is EUT ot on oa north side of "Green Lake 
and part of the town is on the south side of Green Lake; and those 
voters living on the south side have to pri to the — end of Green 
e and come over to the village of Green Lake to 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What is the distance? 
Mr. WELLENSGARD. It must be 7 miles, ma 8, around the end of 
the lake, to get over there. They were employed to take thelr teams 
and a get out and get the voters over. 
The CHAIRMAN. There is no 8 crossing by boat? 
Mr. WELLENSGARD, Yes; th 
The CHAIRMAN. There is a regular oes of boats, is there not? 
Mr. WELLENSGARD. No; not regular, I do not think. 
The CAInMAN. How far is it across. the 
Mr. WELLENSGARD. I should think it is 4 or 5 miles. 


And again, in reference to another transaction : 


Mr. WELLENSGARD. If er -will let me explain this, I can explain it 
on the same basis as the 

The town of St. Marie 3 split up by Fox River. Part of it is on 
the north side of Fox River, and ay e to come around and come 
across. the bridge at Princetom and come over to the St. Marie town- 
house and east their votes, and the men that he employed were living 
on the north side and had to go around by Princeton and over to the 
St. Marie townhouse and vote, and they hired teams, or took their 
teams, and brought these voters over there, and were paid for that 
MoH Se? probably. 

LITTLEFIELD. What is the distance? 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know bef oder or not they paid cash for 
any pu pose whatever to these men that they brought over to vote? 

Xe ELLENSGARD. No, sir. I do not know, only what he — me, 

The CHAIRMAN. Did he tell 1 that he did or that he did not? 


that he was a STEPHENSON 


Mr. .WELLENSGARD. I think did tell me that he would have to 
pay them something to take their teams an from — 2 field and from 
heir work and come are there. He did not expect to get them for 


nothing. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is, the men that brought the voters? 

Mr. WELLENSGaRD. Yes; the men that brought the voters. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What was the distance? 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment. I wil yield to counsel in a moment. 


Mr. Lrrruerrenp. Pardon me, Mr: Chairman. 

Hane in the record at this point. That is all. 
e 8 What is the question? 
3 LITTLEFIELD. I simply wanted the distance these men had to 

What was the distance they had to travel. Mr. Wellensgard? 

Mr, WELLEX*eanp. I could net come within a e, perhaps, or 2 
miles of it. I should say perhaps 6 to 8 miles. 

That was spent—what seems. to be criticized here as an enor- 
mous sum of money—in one of these instances $30 and in an- 
other $25—the former for bringing voters either across the lake 
or around the end of the lake, 6 or 7 miles, and in the other 
instance for bringing voters a distance of from 6 to 8 miles, 
It seems to me that is not an extravagant expenditure when 
we come to understand the circumstances. 

It has been said in this connection that a large number of 
men were brought down from the quarries to work at the polls; 
and as the Senator from Kansas became enthused upon that 
subject, I could see before me the vision of an army of men 
coming in endless procession from these quarries, all under the 
pay of Senator STEPHENSON. This was in the town of Berlin. 
Yet there were only 11 men, altogether, paid for work in any 
way about the town of Berlin, and part of them were not 
quarrymen. We do not know just how many there were, but 
it does appear from the evidence that some of them were farm- 
ers, and in all probability not more than three or four were 
quarrymen. And yet this instance of the quarrymen having 
been brought dowm to the polls and paid is stated as though 
they were brought down there in wholesale numbers, and as 
though paying them to work at the polls were a mere pretense 
in order to get their votes. 

There was absolutely no reason why Wellensgard should have 
used any of this money in his own behalf. He was an exceed- 
ingly popular man in his county, as appears from the returns. 
There were cast in that legislative district, altogether, 1,511 
votes. Out of those 1.511 votes Mr. STEPHENSON received only 
830; but Wellensgard received 914—two-thirds of all the votes 
east. It is perfectly idle to talk about this $250.80 having been 
given to him for any such purpose. 

At pages 868 and 869 of the record appears the testimony of 
Mr. Wellensgard showing the character of man he is. He says 
that he is the owner of a business that produces all the way 
from $1,500 to $15,000 a year; that he is practically the sole 
owner of it; that he is the owner of a number of farms, aggre- 
gating somewhere in the neighborhood of 700. acres, or lacking 
a few acres of that number, and the value of which runs all the 
way from $5 to $150: an acre. 

The question is asked: 


Did this $250.80- that you received from the managers of the STEPHEN- 
sox campaign have any reste upon the vote that you afterwards cast 


for Senator? 
He answers: i 


I wanted to get it 


Sol conclude, as it seems to me with perfect justice, that the 
use of this comparatively trifling sum of money, $680 altogether, 
could haye had no sort of influence upon these men subsequently 
elected to the legislature. 

I come now to a very brief discussion of the primary election. 
And I may say that while I am not particularly an admirer of 
the primary system, I think any State in the Union that de- 
sires to adopt it, having a perfect right to do so, should be pro- 
tected in the exercise of such right under the statute; that the 
voting at the primaries should be protected against fraud and 
corruption precisely as the voting at a regular election should 
be protected; and I think if corruption occurred at the pri- 
maries, or if voters were bribed at the primary election so as to 
affect the result, and the legislature which was subsequently 
elected because of the primary vote, elected the person who 
received a majority of the votes at the primary, that election 
by the legislature would be tainted by the corruption which. oc- 
curred at the primary; because, as it seems to me, in that ease 
the election by the legislature would stand with regard to the 
action of the primary in the direct relation of cause and effect. 
So I will not stop to discuss that question, but I shall assume 
that if it can be shown that corruption occurred in such a way 
as to invalidate the primary election, that would invalidate the 
election held subsequently by the legislature. 

In the first place, I want to inquire as to how this money 
came to be paid over by Mr. STEPHENSON. Mr. STEPHENSON, 
in the first place, is a man of large affairs, a man of great 
wealth, a man of great business affairs. He has been in the 
habit of employing a large number of men. Of course, in a 
great business such as he has been operating he must of 
necessity trust his subordinate agents. I venture to say that 
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often he ‘has given one of his agents carte blanche in some 
business affair, and probably has intrusted him with a large 
sum of money to expend. He can not look after the details, and 
so when it came to this election and he was informed that 
under the primary system it would be necessary to make an 
organization and to spend a good deal of money, he proceeded 
as he had been in the habit of doing. Whether that was the 
right way to proceed or not I shall not stop to inquire, but 
evidently it was the fact. 

Whom did he employ? He did not go out and employ some 
politician, some ward heeler, as some of the statements here 
would tend to suggest; but he employed reputable business men, 
Mr. Puelicher, cashier of a bank, a man of excellent standing 
in the city of Milwaukee, and Mr. Edmonds, a business man of 
large affairs and himself a man of wealth and standing. They 
were his two principal managers. Sacket was the office man, 
i Puelicher and Edmonds were the two managers of this 

ection. 

Criticism has been-made with reference to the manner in 
which the account was handled atthe bank. There was nothing 
extraordinary about that. Mr. STEPHENSON, as a matter of 
fact, had no account at this bank. He had with the officers 
of the bank certain sums of money which they were investing 
for him, and as the money would come in from the investments 
they did not deposit it to an account, but kept it in the form of 
a cashier’s check and paid it over to him whenever he desired, 
sometimes keeping it for some time. 

At the time Mr. STEPHENSON undertook to become a candidate 

he ‘had with the cashier of this bank, I think, the sum of 
$30,000 ; and having made Mr. Puelicher his financial manager, 
he told him to make use of that money; and the account was 
kept at the bank after that in precisely the same way as it had 
been kept for months and perhaps years before. There was no 
change at all in the situation. 
It has been said that the money was paid out without any 
record being kept. On the contrary, every dollar that was paid 
out by Mr. Puelicher is represented by a cashier’s check. Mr. 
Puelicher so stated, and offered to bring the checks before our 
committee. ‘Every dollar of it was represented by a cashier’s 
check. Of course, the money having passed into the hands of 
the subagents, they disposed of it in such manner as they saw 
fit, either by depositing it in a bank or by paying it out in 
cash; but the original expenditure, the payment of the money 
to the subagents, so far as Mr. Puelicher was concerned, and 
so far as the funds in his hands were concerned, was always in 
the form of a cashier’s check; a record of it was kept, and 
there is undoubtedly a record of it there to-day in the books of 
the bank. 

When Mr. Stermenson entrusted this sum of money to these 
managers, it was perfectly apparent to anybody who desired to 
be fair about this matter, that StepHenson was particularly 
solicitous that these men should keep within the law; because 
over and over again he-said to them, when he would give money 
to them to be expended, “ Now, keep within the law.” Some 
criticism was made that when he was examined further he said 
he had in mind that they should not pay money to members of 
the legislature, and that he had ‘nothing else particularly in 
mind; but he had generally in his mind that the sums of money 
that were intrusted to these agents should be spent honestly 
and lawfully. Mr. Edmonds testifies to that as do Mr. Puelicher, 
Mr. Sacket, and Mr. STEPHENSON. 

As need of money arose, or, rather, as the agents insisted that 
they needed more money, he advanced further sums with great 
reluctance, rather protesting that they were spending too much 
money, and wanting to know the need of it. They explained to 
him that it was a big State; that a great deal of organization 
work had to be done; that he had a short time in which to do 
the work; and so, he finally acceded to their requests and ad- 
vanced more money; but every time, as I have said, with per- 
fectly apparent solicitude, he said to them, “ Now, keep within 
the law.” Nobody could have listened to his testimony, nobody 
could have listened to the testimony of these other men, with- 
out being convinced of their absolute honesty and absolute truth- 
fulness. 

These men testified before our committee, and testified before 
the legislative committee two or three years ago, prior to the 
time they came before our committee. If anything could be said 
against them, with Wisconsin full of opponents of Senator 
STEPHENSON, it is ineredible that some testimony should not 
have been brought before us to show these men to have been 
untrustworthy; but to the contrary, they stood before that 
committee and they stand before the Senate honest, trustworthy, 
reliable business men, and their word ought to be taken. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Are the men the Senator is now re- 
ferring to the same men he referred to when he said that they 
had kept the money that Senator STEPHENSON had given ‘to 
them to expend for his benefit? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; they are not the same men. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Who were the men, generally speaking, 
that the Senator was referring to as having kept the money? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I had a note to speak 
of that a little later on; but perhaps I may as well do it now 
as at any other time. 

Mr. position about that is this: I have been speaking about 
Edmonds and Puelicher, the two men who were the general man- 
agers, if I may use that term; and I say, without ‘fear of sue- 
cessful contradiction from anybody, that these two men stand 
as high in the State of Wisconsin as any other men in it or out 
of it. There is not any doubt about it. 

Subagents were employed, quite a large number of them. To 
one man $5,000 was given. He had eight counties to look after. 
To another man perhaps a thousand dollars or perhaps a few 
hundred dollars was given. They were selected in various parts 
of the State to look after a county or two or ‘three counties, 
Some of those men gave us a straightforward account of how 
the money was expended and itemized every dollar of it to the 
entire satisfaction of the committee. Some of them did not. 
Some of them said, in a general way, that it was expended for 
this, that, or the other purpose; but they were unable to give 
us details—imable to give us the names of the men to whom it 
had been paid. 

It seems to be claimed by the minority of this committee that 
because two or three or four thousand dollars was put into the 
hands of a man and he could not satisfactorily account for 
its expenditure it must be presumed to have been expended un- 
lawfully; in other words, that because he did not tell us what 
he did ‘with it, the presumption necessarily follows that he 
spent it corruptly. If these men spent ‘the money corruptly, 
of course they were dishonest men; and if they were dishonest 
men, why does not the conclusion more naturally follow, par- 
ticularly in view of the presumption that we are to assume the 
innocence of Senator STEPHENSON ‘rather than his guilt, that 
the money never-got out of the pockets of those men at all? Is 
it not as reasonable and as logical to conclude, when a thousand 
dollars has been given into the keeping of a man to expend, and 
he can not give an account of how he spent it, that he did not 
spend it at all, as it is to conclude that he spent it unlawfully? 
That is what I mean when I say that I am inclined to think 
that a good deal of the money which Mr. STEPHENSON'’S agents 
or managers intrusted to these subagents neyer was expended 
by them at all; and, as was suggested to me by one of my col- 
leagues upon this side the other day, who had read over this 
testimony, perhaps instead of this having been a corrupt ex- 
penditure of money it was a corrupt failure to expend money. 

I want very briefly now to call attention to some things that 
have been claimed by the minority with reference to this nmt- 
ter; and, inasmuch as the speeches which have been made in 
the main follow the minority views, I may use the minority views 
as the text of what Iam going to say rather than quote from the 
speeches directly. 

The minority views, I undertake to say in the very beginning, 
when compared with the evidence in this case, are unfairly 
colored and misleading. I do not mean consciously so; but, in 
fact, they are so. I want to read. ‘first of all, the statement 
under the head of Admitted facts.“ 

The following may be taken as admitted facts in this case: Three 
men were selected as managers by Senator STEPHENSON ; money was 
placed in their hands from time to time as called for to the amount of 
over $107,000 ; they were not asked how they expended it, nor for what 
purpose ; no ee requested ; they paid it out in various sums 
to different individu in different wards, 8 and counties; 

e sums were paid to different individuals holding official positions, 
and to individuals recognized to be leaders, and to others of prominence 
in different organizations; no directions were given to these men how 
the money should be expended ; no reports were required and no knowl- 
edge obtained as to how they spent the money or for what purpose; 
men were hired for the ostensible purpose of going over the country 
talking STEPHENSON and creating STEPHENSON sentiment; men, whose 
occupations led them into different sections of the country, were paid 
large sums of money for talking for STEPHENSON on their travels; men 
8 three, five, and ten dollars per day to be at the polls on elec- 
tion dax, or to haul voters to the polls; large sums were paid leaders 
in different wards and precincts to look after their wards and precincts; 
hundreds of dollars were spent for treating to cigars, liquors, meals, 
etc., as much as $135 in one day by one man; money was paid to candi- 
dates for the legislature, at least three of whom were nominated and 
elected; detailed expenditures were not kept; memoranda were de- 
stroyed ; records and papers concerning the campaign were shifted from 
one place to another— - 

And so forth. 

Remember that the statements I have read are under the head 
of “Admitted facts,” meaning, of course, that either Senator 
STEPHENSON; or at least the majority of the committee who re- 
ported in his favor, must have admitted the facts. The minority 
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do not say that these are the proven facts or their version of 
the proven facts; but they undertake to tell the Senate that, 
whatever else may be disputed, the facts that I have read are 
admitted. Now, I undertake to say that some of the so-called 
facts which are stated here are not only not admitted, but are 
contrary to the evidence; and that some of the facts stated here 
are colored in such a way that they are not admitted as they 
are intended to be construed by the minority views. 

Now I take up the first statement: 

No directions were given to these men how the money should be ex- 
pended. 

To whom does that apply? It either applies to these mana- 
gers or to the subagents to whom these managers disbursed the 
money. If it refers to these general managers, the statement is 
absolutely contrary to the evidence. Senator STEPHENSON, first 
of all, testified, at page 23, as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. What authority did you give Mr. Edmonds in regard 
to 3 money on your behalf? 

Senator STEPHENSON. Only to keep within the law, and 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose did you authorize him to expend 
money on your behalf? 

Senator STEPHENSON. Well, we had no organization when we started, 
and we had to get that—advertise, newspapers, and have men. We 
have got 71 counties in our State. fe had to get somebody in every 
county to work. 


Again: 


d The 8 What do you understand by the expression “ making 
canvass 

Senator STEPHENSON. To make the canvass within the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you mean? What do you understand by 
“making a canvass within the law” ? 

Senator STEPHENSON. Well, not to furnish any money to anyone 
that was running for the legislature that might vote for me. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. What page of the record does the Sen- 
ator refer to now? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is at page 41. 

Again, at page 101, I read from the testimony of Mr. Edmonds: 


Senator POMERENE. Mr. Edmonds, when was it that Senator STEPHEN- 
SON first said to hee that you should keep within the law”? 

Mr. Epmonps. I could not be positive. I should say that in the con- 
versation with me by phone from Marinette the night he asked me if I 
would assume control of the campaign, I wanted to know how far I 
should go into that, and I think at that time he mentioned it. 

Senator Pomersenr. What was said? Give us that conversation. 

Mr. Epmonps. Those were his words—“ to keep within the law,” if 
he used that term at that time, and I think probably he did. 

Senator Pomernnr. You talked with him later on that subject? 
articular time, but I think with- 


Mr. Epmonps. I do not recall any 
thin the law” has certainly been 


out question that phrase “to keep 
used by him a good many times. 


I now read from the testimony of Mr. Sacket: 


The CHARMAN. What arrangement, if any, was there made with ref- 
erence to the management of his campaign 

Mr. Sackur. Senator STEPHENSON asked me to do what I could to 
get the nomination papers, to get out the vote, and promote his inter- 
ests peneraliy, with specific instructions to keep within the law, what- 
eyer 

‘The CHAmMMAN. Was that statement made in the general terms in 
which you have expressed it, or was the law considered, and the ques- 
tion as to what would be“ keeping within the law“ discussed? 

Mr. Sacxer. He used the words, if I remember correctly, “Keep 
within the law whatever you do.” 


Again, on page 375 is the following: 


The CHAIRMAN. What were those instructions? 

Mr. Sacker. To do what I could to promote his candidacy and keep 
within the law. 

The CHAIRMAN, Give us the conversation, as near as you can, the 
langu used by Senator STEPHENSON in giving you such instructions. 

Mr. Sacer. I can not remember the exact words of the conversation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Give us the ge 75 of it. 

Mr. Sackzr. The only part of the conversation that I do remember 
in exact language is that phrase “to keep within the law.” The gen- 
eral purport of the conversation was that I go ahead and do what I 
could for him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Within what law was it that you were to keep? 

Mr. Sacxer. He did not say. He simply said the law. 

* 0 0 . * . 


s 
core SUTHERLAND. The suggestion to do specific work came from 
m 


Mr. Sackrr. I do not think he was specific. He simply told me to go 
ahead and do what I could for him, and keep within the law. That is 
the substance of all he said. 


With reference to subagents, to whom money was paid by 
Mr. Edmonds particularly, he testified as follows: 


Senator SUTHERLAND. Do 1 understand that while you do not remem- 
ber the name of the person or the particular conversation in any 
instance, in a general way you do remember that you admonished the 
people you employed, or rather, that you agreed with different people 
whom you employed as to the way the money should be Sxpenient 

Mr. Epmonps. I should say this was more likely to ve been the 
case, as I remember it. In talking with these men whom I employed— 
I would say they were men who were familiar with conditions, and 
familiar with the political situation and the laws of the State regard- 
ing the expenditure of money—I would Lo pag A have told them not to 
expend money . unless in discussion they had s sted some- 
thing that was unlawful, in which case I would have said so. It was 
not our wish or intention that any man should expend any money except 
in a lawful manner. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did you, in a general way, state to the people 
what the money was to be used for? s 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes, 


Senator SUTHERLAND. You say in the case of Mr. Wayland it was 
understood that he was to employ speakers, to hire bands and halls, ete. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Now, while you do not remember the particular 
talk with any other particular individual, do you remember that, in a 
general way, you did state that? 

Mr. EDMONDS, I should say in every instance I did go into the details 
of what would be done in this way. 

Yet in the face of that testimony the minority in their views 
say that it is admitted“ that no directions were given to these 
men how the money should be expended. Again, the minority 
say: 

Men were hired for the e 
talking ve in By — 55 ostensible purpose ote over the country 

Why is the word “ostensible” put in there? In order to 
give that statement some sort of a sinister meaning. They were 
not employed for the “ostensible” purpose of going over the 
country talking for Senator STEPHENSON. They were employed 
for the real purpose of going over the country to do that, and 
that statement in the minority views under the head of ad- 
mitted facts” is so colored by the word “ostensible” that it 
carries an entirely false impression. 

Agrain, it is said that— 

Money was paid to candidates for ‘the legislature, at least three of 
whom were nominated and clected. 

I have already discussed that. The statement is made as 
though the money had been given to these candidates for the 
legislature for the purpose of influencing their votes instead of 
for a legitimate and proper purpose, as I have already shown. 

Again, they say under this head of “Admitted facts” that 
“ detailed expenditures were not kept,” leaving it, of course, to 
be inferred that it is “admitted” that no detailed expenditures 
were kept. As a matter of fact, a very large number of the 
witnesses who testified before us as to the expenditure of this 
money gave the items with the utmost detail, furnishing every 
item. I will give to the Senate the names of several as shown 
by the record. There may be others in the record, but these I 
have gathered from it. 

Mr. Van Cleve gaye us a complete statement of exactly what 
the money he received was spent for. You will find that at 
pages 146 and 147 of the record. Mr. Wayland showed in de- 
tail what he expended his money for, at page 725; Overbeck, at 
page 834; Wellensgard, at pages 837 and 838; Beyer, at page 
881; Wheeler, at pages 894 to 898; Eppling, at page 904; Mor- 
gan, at pages 927 to 932; Hulbert, at pages 954 and 955; 
Dresser, at page 1017; McMahon, at pages 1024 to 1026; Ham- 
bright, at pages 1064 to 1067; Ames, at pages 1185 to 1187; 
Russell, at page 1196; Puttell, at pages 1201 and 1202; McGilli- 
vray, at pages 1251 and 1252; Alexander, at pages 1288 and 
1289; Knell, at pages 1767 to 1778; Reed, at page 1931; Hanson, 
at page 2004; Morley, at page 2006; and Orton, at page 2008. 

Yet we are told by these minority views that it is an “ ad- 
mitted fact” that no detailed expenditures were kept. 

They say again: 

Records and papers concerning the campaign were shifted from one 
place to another 

A good deal has been said with reference to that. 

Again, further on, and this seems to be a proposition that 
was peculiarly attractive to the minority of the committee, they 
say: 

And when the committee of the general assembly started to investi- 
gate, local counsel for Mr. STEPHENSON had such records and corre- 
spondence as had not already been destroyed moved out of the State 
for the purpose of keeping them beyond the jurisdiction of the general 
assembly. s 

As a matter of fact, at the time those papers were moved out 
of the State Mr. STEPHENSON was here in Washington and 
never knew anything about it until he was present in Milwau- 
kee, as the testimony shows. Why were they moved out? First 
of all Mr. Black. one of the counsel, testified: 


I want to say in that connection, also, that Senator STEPHENSON was 
in Washington at the time and that I did not confer with him at all 
in relation to the matter. 


Senator STEPHENSON testified: 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Did you have any knowledge of the contents of the 
box or its reception at Marinette or any disposition of it until you 
saw the trunk in which the contents were brought in here at this 
hearing? ` : 

Senator STEPHENSON. No, sir. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Did you ever have any knowledge of the movement 
of Va! box or its contents between Escanaba and Marinette or Wells, 
Mich. 

Senator STEPHENSON. No. sir. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. When did you first learn of that? 

Senator STEPHENSON. After I came here—after the box came here. 

Senator POMERENÐ. During this hearing? 

Senator STEPHENSON. Yes. That is the first I ever knew about it. 


Now, whatever was done, so far as this box of papers was 
concerned, was done long after the election. It was done during 
the time that the legislative committee was investigating the 
subject. 
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In the minority views this is stated: 

And when— 

Mark you, when 

And when the committee of the general assembly started to investi- 
gate, local counsel for Mr, STEPHENSON had such records and corre- 
spondence as had not already been destroyed moved out of the State 
for past purpose of keeping them beyond the jurisdiction of the general 
assembly. 

That is stated as thongh when that investigation started that 
was done. As a matter of fact, it was not done until long after 
the investigation had been under way, and the reason for it is 
stated by Mr. Black at page 1794: 

My object in doing that was not that I feared there was anything in 
the correspondence that would be damaging to Senator STBPHENSON’S 
case, but I was influenced the fact that a lot of correspondence from 
all over the State, written by various people—although I did not know 
exactly what it was—might contain things that would cause trouble and 
Tonen so that people would have ench other by the ears; and I 

id not think it was proper that that senate committee should have it 
for that purpose. I was convinced that they would use it for that pur- 
pose or any other they saw fit. This was immediately after this Wagner 
episode, as I stated. 

The Wagner episode was a frame-up, by which it was at- 
tempted to show that certain members of the legislature had 
been bribed. Wagner testified that he overheard a conversation 
in the hotel in Milwaukee through a transom. He gave the 
room numbers. When the committee went to look at the situa- 
tion they found there was no transom there at all, and Mr. 
Wagner has since been serving a term in the penitentiary for 
perjury in that connection. 5 

So Mr. Black, after that sort of thing had developed, and he 
thought they were prodding into this matter for the purpose 
of creating a political disturbance, and without consulting 
STEPHENSON at all, had these letters sent away. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the box containing all the papers and letters was 
brought to this committee, and the committee went through 
them, and they are able to say to the Senate that from the 
beginning of the correspondence and papers to the end there 
is not one single word that indicates any culpability of any 
sort or description, so far as Mr. STEPHENSON or any of his 
agents are concerned. Yet much is made of that episode. 

I could go on. The reference to Mr. Stone is misleading. 
They speak all the way through as though Mr. Stone had been 
employed by Mr. STEPHENSON. For instance, one of the state- 
ments is that— 

í pire STEPHENSON personally directed that $2,500 be turned over 

0 one, 

As a matter of fact, Mr. STEPHENSON did not direct anything 
of the sort. Mr. Srepmenson did not know anything about it, 
so far as this testimony shows, until long after the primary 
election was over. Let me read you the testimony upon which 
that statement is based, and all the testimony upon which it 
can be based. 

Mr. EpMoxps. But as to just how far that went I am not positive 
now. I do not want to do Mr. STEPHENSON an injustice by sayi 
that he made it if Mr. Stone reported that that was the amount ahaa 
upon when we talked. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Then I understood you to say that you do not 
know why it was $2,500 rather than some other Sum 

Mr. EDMONDS. Except that that was the amount that Mr. Stone 
thought was advisable to put in his hands; that he could use to ad- 
vantage or because of the information received from Senator STE- 
PHENSON; Which I am not sure. 

Upon the statement of a witness that he is not sure that a 
certain fact occurred it is stated in the minority views that it 
actually did occur. 

But we do not stop there. When Mr. Stone was upon the 
stand he explained exactly how this $2,500 was paid, and here 
is. the testimony: 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Were 
porter of his? 

That is, at the time the money was paid. 


Mr. Stone. Yes, sir. 

9 . State briefiy just what conversation you had with 

e Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I dropped into his office and shook hands with him, and 
asked him if the 1 was true that he was a candidate for reelection. 
He said he was. hen —I do not know; the ordinary conversation took 
pac that one would naturally have under those conditions, and before 
5 I told him that what little I could do I would be glad to do for 

m. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD Was anything said in that conversation, either by 
yourself or by the Senator, with reference to any sum of money that 
you might receive for use in the campaign? 

Mr. Stonn. No, sir. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No sum of money was mentioned? 

Mr. Stony. No money was mentioned at all. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The next thing that occurred was the conservation 
that you had with Mr. Edmonds in Milwaukee? 

Mr. STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. As the result of that conversation Mr. Sacket 
brought In $2,500 and gave it to you? 

Mr. Stonr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, Do you recollect whether or not, in the course of 
that conversation, you discussed the question as to how much you could 
use in the campaign, or how much it was suggested that you might use? 


you or were you not at that time a sup- 


Mr. STONE. I think we agreed upon 
r 


Senator POMERENE. You are di 
with Mr. Edmonds? 

Mr. Lrrrievienp. Yes. Did 
amount of $2,500? 

Ir. STONE. I think so. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. You iy sehr that to him, and after discussion 
that amount was fixed upon? Is that correct? 

Mr. STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That was the first time, was it not, that the 
amount you were to receive was suggested or discussed by anybody? 

Mr. STONE. That was the only time. 

Mr, LITTLEFIELD. Did you have any conversation at all with the 
Senator except the conversation that you have now testified to that 
occurred in Marinette? 

Mr. Stone. No, sir. 

Mr. 5 Tbat was the only time vou saw him during the 
campa 

Mr. NE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. And it was the only talk you had with him? Is 


that * 5 

Mr. NR. Yes, sir. 

So instead of the testimony showing that STEPHENSON had 
paid this money over to Stone, or authorized it to be paid over 
to him, the testimony shows precisely the contrary. 

Now, certain things are said with reference to the organiza- 
tion methods. I find on page 7 of the minority views the lan- 
guage Manager Edmonds’s description of the organization 
methods,” and under that head they make a quotation from 
Mr. Edmonds's testimony, as though that told the whole story. 
In that quotation it is said: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, what do you mean by “ ize” when you 
use the term in connection with the payment of this money? 

Mr. EpmMonps. I mean that the man employed by me to look after 
Dane County and get out the vote—the la t le vote—for Sena- 
tor STEPHENSON was given latitude, usually guided by his judgment 
alone, as to what was to be done (p. 77). 

The CHatrman. Particularize the word organize“ and tell me what 
constituted o tion. : 

Mr. Epmonps, My idea in a county that was thoroughly organized 
would be, in the first place, to get out the advertising that we sent to 
the county—have it fully distributed and posted—and after that was 
done he was to put in his full time going around the county, and he 
was paid for his services going around the county and interesting men 
of influence in the different localities to interest their friends so as to 
get out a full vote for Senator STEPHENSON election day. In some in- 
stances still further organizing, if in their judgment that was wise, vy 
getting out the vote, by hiring teams, ete., for getting men to the polis 
(p. 78). 


ecting his attention now to a talk 
you not suggest to Mr. Edmonds the 


As a matter of fact, the other testimony shows that he in- 
cluded within that term the following things as well, namely: 


The meeting of the criticisms and assaults upon Senator STEPHENSON 
by representatives of the other candidates, and procuring men to go out 
and meet the Republican voters and answer such 1 and criti- 
cisms; the expenses of procuring n list of names of Republicans in the 
varions sections for the purpose of enabling those at the headquarters 
to mail literature in the interests of Senator STEPHENSON, hiring of 
teams and men, automobiles and men, to get voters to the polis on elec- 
tion day who otherwise would not be likely to go; the expense of a final 
canvass to ascertain, so far as they might be able, the men to be brought 
home and for whom teams would have to be sent on election day; the 
employing of workers at the polls and to check up the votes and send 
for those who had not voted. 

You will find testimony to that effect on page 333 and in 
other parts of the record. So I might go through these minority 
views in further detail, but I have already occupied so much 
time that I must not do so. But I will stop to call attention 
to one other statement. On page 18 of the minority views a 
letter is quoted, written to Mr. Wheeler by ©. B. Salmon: 

My DEAR WHEELER: I inclose bilis tn blank, which are correct. AH 
the men and rigs were in the exclusive use of STEPHENSON, etc. 

In this quotation the minority has italicized the sentence 
“AN the men and rigs were in the exclusive use of STEPHEN- 
sox,” and then a postscript is also printed by the minority in 
italics— 


We should pay these men in the morning. 


Why are the words quoted in italics? In order to suggest 
some sinister meaning, of course The words themselves will 
not bear any improper construction; but if Senators here had 
seen Mr. Wheeler, as the committee did, and had heard Mr. 
Wheeler, as the committee did, they would have realized that a 
man of his standing and character could not have been involved 
in anything improper, as seems to be suggested by the gratuitous 
italics of the minority. 

So they call attention to the liquor expense, and call atten- 
tion to Mr. Sacket’s testimony that it was the custom in elec- 
tions in Wisconsin to spend large sums of money in saloons for 
liquor, leaving it to be inferred that Mr. Sacket followed that 
custom, when, to the contrary, Mr. Sacket emphatically testi- 
fied that he instructed his men not to follow it. He said, “I 


did not tell them not to spend a dollar in the saloons, not to pay 
for a friendly drink, but I expressly instructed all of them,” 
and Mr. Edmonds did the same, “not to carry on a saloon cam- 
paign.” 

As illustrating that, and I think I am now through, so far 
as these details are concerned, I call attention to the testimony 
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of Mr. Wayland, at page 730. Mr. Wayland was one of the 
young men severely criticized by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 


Bristow]. Mr. Wayland, after testifying that he had spent 
some money for drinks, cigars, and so on, said: ; 
The CHAIRMAN. 3 pay for it out of the money furnished vou 


for n 88 

Mr. WAYLAND. Yes; and I reported afterwards to Mr. Edmonds what 
I was doing, and he requested me to discontinue that kind of campaign 
immediately. 

The CHAIRMAN. When was that? 

Mr. WayYtanp. I think he came home about the next Saturday night. 


A little further on he said: 


The CHAIRMAN. Then up to the middle of August you had been pro- 
ceeding as you have described? 

Mr. WAYLAND. Yes; I proceeded clear through to the end—I mean 
the way I conducted the campaign. I endeavored to show the way I 
conducted the primary. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to know when you ceased treating. 

ioe Wartaxb. I ceased going to saloons or buying anything in the 
saloons. - 

The CHATRMAN.. Where did you buy it—in the grocery store? 

Mr. WAYLAND. No; they were saloons in grocery stores. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you cease buying drinks for these people who 
went to the grocery stores? * 
Mr. WAYLAND. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Or cigars, or treats of any kind? 

Mr. WAYLAND. I gave out cigars. 


So I might go on at considerable length and refer to other 
parts of the testimony where it appears clearly that the mana- 
gers for Mr. STEPHENSON discouraged and forbade from time 
to time the spending of money in the saloons. Of course, they 
could not control some man out in a remote county who hap- 
pened to have some money in his hands, but so far as they 
could control it they undertook to prevent it. 

Mr. Wayland, as I said, was severely criticized by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, but Mr. Wayland impressed me as an enthu- 
siastic and a very clean-cut young man, and I think he so im- 
pressed the committee. He testified with perfect straightfor- 
wardness, and gave an itemized statement of every cent he paid 
out during the campaign, even to 15 cents paid for a cigar. 

Mr. President, with one other thought I think I shall conclude. 
Every Member of the Senate who has practiced law under- 
stands how important it is in determining the facts of a case 
to see the witnesses and to hear the witnesses testify. Indeed, 
when a case where the facts may be reviewed is appealed from 
the nisi prius court, or where a motion is made for a new trial 
before a new judge who has not heard the original case, it is 
the habit of the court to say, “The trial judge heard these 
witnesses; he saw them; he was able to judge of their frank- 
ness and candor;” and wherever there is any conflict in the 
evidence, the court will not undertake to reverse the findings of 
the trial judge. The subcommittee that was appointed to in- 
vestigate this matter proceeded to Milwaukee, and sat there, 
as I have said, week after week, hearing these witnesses, and 


they certainly had a better opportunity to judge of the charac-. 


ter of these witnesses, of their frankness, their candor, and 
their honesty than other Members of the Senate who did not 
see or hear them. The report of the subcommittee is unani- 
mous; in other words, every member of the committee who 
heard this case has reported in favor of Senator STEPHENSON'S 
right to retain his seat; and it seems to me, if we assume 
honesty on the part of the subcommittee, that fact ought to be 
worth something. 

Mr. President, twice in the lifetime of any man the repute 
in which he may be held by his fellow men becomes of supreme 
concern—once when in his youth, looking forward with glowing 
aspirations, his good name constitutes the spreading and some- 
times the only sail which carries the unfilled craft of all his 
hopes to the open sea of opportunity; and again, when, in his 
old age, looking back upon generously gratified ambitions in 
the fading light of evening, with furled sail he slowly creeps 
into the harbor of eternal anchorage. I know not at which 
period the loss of an honorable reputation is more sorrowful; 
but youth has at least the future in which to struggle for re- 
habilitation, while old age can only stand hopeless and helpless 
before a tragic and conclusive finality. 

Senator STEPHENSON has lived far beyond the span of life to 
which most men may look forward, and he has carried with 
him throughout all the years an untarnished character. He has 
to his credit an unusually successful and honorable business 
career. He has served his State as legislator, Representative, 
and Senator with credit and fidelity and unimpeached integrity. 
Yet a few more days and he must pass on, leaving nothing of 
permanent value behind him, unless it be the record of an 
honored and honorable name, and whether he may do that will 
depend upon the verdict soon to be rendered by this great 
tribunal. 

I began and have continued the consideration of this case 
with a feeling of deep responsibility, because I have realized 


that from the decision which we. render there can be no appeal, 
Right or wrong, just or unjust, it becomes final and irreversible. 
It is within our power to ignore all the rules of evidence and 
the established principles of Jaw without which justice could 
not be done. We may render judgment, if we please, regardless 
of all these, and in no human tribunal can our findings be as- 
sailed; but, sir, whosoever shall consciously do this will in the 
high court of his own conscience forever stand impeached. 

Sir, I do not know how it may be with others, but to me it 
has been a matter of profound satisfaction that after patiently 
listening to all the testimony and after carefully considering all 
the facts and the law, I have found myself able with a clear 
conscience to reach such a conclusion that through no vote of 
mine will the venerable Senator from Wisconsin be driven from 
his seat in this Chamber with the great burden of his more than 
four-score years increased beyond endurance by the crushing 
weight of dreadful and overwhelming shame. 

Mr. O'CGORMAN. Mr. President, I yield to no Member of the 
Senate in sympathy for the Senator from Wisconsin, but much 
as I sympathize with him in his present unfortunate situation, 
I can not permit my sympathy to take the place of my duty to 
my country and my cath of office. 

Stripped of the verbiage that obscures and beclouds the issue 
in this matter, the great question before us is, whether any 
citizen of the United States can purchase a seat in this body 
and be permitted to enjoy the object of his purchase. It has 
been suggested that, notwithstanding this expenditure of a vast 
sum of money that appalls and shocks the conscience, there is 
no proof of its corrupt use, and that the guilt of the respondent 
is not established beyond a reasonable doubt. That, sir, is a 
rule applicable to the administration of criminal law and has 
no place in the deliberations of this body. Under the Constitu- 
tion our sole function as judges is to determine whether a Sen- 
ator coming with the credentials of a State has secured his place 
by corrupt means and methods, and whenever the evidence sub- 
mitted to us justifies our belief that he has secured his place 
by such means, we are restrained by no other consideration, but 
are justified in determining that he does not hold his seat by a 
clear title. . 

When I read in the report of the committee the declaration 
that the expenditures made by Mr. STEPHENSON “were in viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles underlying our system of 
Government, which contemplated the selection of candidates by 
the electors and not the selection of the electors by the candi- 
date,” I viewed that statement as one which would meet with 
the hearty approval of every person familiar with the record; 
but I have found difficulty in reconciling it with the conclusion 
reached by the committee—to the effect that Mr. STEPHENSON 
may nevertheless retain his seat. I can only account for the 
apparent inconsistency between the statement to which I have 
just invited the attention of the Senate and the conclusion of 
the committee because of an error into which, inadvertently, 
the Senator from Idaho fell when he declared: 

It seems from this consideration of the question we must conclude 
that the direct-primary proceedings can not be held to affect the validity 
of an election by the legislature. 

The evidence, without contradiction, is that $107,000 was put 
into the primary contest by the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
the extraordinary proposition has been advanced in this body 
that, inasmuch as a primary election is unknown to our Con- 
stitution, no matter what may have been the conduct of a candi- 
date for public office at the primary, the fraud and the infamy 
of his conduct can not be beid to be sufficient to impeach his 
title to the Senatorship, which came to him as a consequence of 
the wrong and the corruption at the initial stage of his effort 
to secure the office. I am glad to recognize, however, that in 
the discussion of this question to-day and yesterday scarcely a 
voice has been raised in vindication of that proposition. 

I assert that the true rule, a rule recognized by nearly every 
Senator who has discussed this question, is that even though a 
primary contest be unknown to the Constitution, corrupt con- 
duct, the corrupt purchase of influence, will invalidate the 
title of a Senator when his subsequent election is directly 
traceable to the result of the primary. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], while agreeing in the conclusions 
of the report of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN], fell 
into an error, which I think can not be vindicated. It is stated 
on page 28 of the report: 


Mr. STePHENSON’S campaign managers gave to John W. Stone, the 

me warden of the State, $2,849.50 for campaign purposes. This was 
distriwüted NN a number of the 8 game wardens; he retained 
some portion of it himself, and in tes fying before the legislative com- 
mittee, falsely stated the amount he had paid out. 

Section 990-28 (sec. 28, ch 363, 1905) provides: 

“No officer, agent, clerk, or employee under the government of the 
State shall directly or indirectly solicit or receive or be In any manner 
concerned in soliciting or receiving any assessment, subscription, or 
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contribution, or political service, whether voluntary or involuntary, for 
any political purpose whatever from any officer, agent, clerk, or em- 
ployee of the State.” 

And the comment of the Senators subscribing to this part of 
the report is as follows: 


This statute makes it an offense for any officer, agent, clerk, or 
employee under the government of the State to solicit or receive any 


or contribution, or political service from 


subscription, 
It is clear that this 


assessment, 
any oficer, agent, clerk, or employee of the State. 
statute was not violated by Senator STEPHENSON, since he was not an 
officer, agent, clerk, or employee of the State. ‘Moreover, the statute 
makes it an offense on the part of the recipient of the fund only. No 
offense is committed by the donor. 

There is no doctrine better settled in the law of all the States 
and Nation than that any person aiding, abetting, procuring, 
or inducing another to commit a crime becomes liable with the 
principal as an accessory; and, therefore, while it was clearly 
criminal for Mr. Stone to accept this money from Mr. STEPHEN- 
son for the purpose indicated, Mr. STEPHENSON himself was a 
party to the wreng and liable to indictment and prosecution 
under the laws of his own State. 

It has been stated during the day by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] that there was no evidence that Mr. STEPH- 
ENSON knew of Mr. Stone receiving this large sum of money for 
the purpose indicated. I call attention to the record, at page 
300. where the witness Edmonds states as follows: 

Senator SUTHERLAND. When was it you gave Mr. Stone the $2,500, 
before or after this conversation? 

Mr. EDMONDS. After. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. After? 

Mr. EDMONDS, That is, I think the same day, as I recall. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. How did you fix the amount at $2,500? 

Mr. EpMONDS. My recollection is that either Senator STEPITENSON 
informed me, or else Mr. Stone informed me, that that was the amount 
to be paid him. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Which was it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I can not recall now. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did you make the arrangement or did Mr. 
STEPHENSON make it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. My present recollection is that Mr. STEPHENSON made 
the agreement with Mr. Stone; Mr. Stone had seen him. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to review the evidence. That 
has been done by Senators on both sides of this question. I 
shall not suggest that the Senate of the United States is on 
trial to-day, but I do say that your vote on the pending reso- 
lution will have an influence for good or evil that will survive 
our terms of service in this body. Wemay deceive ourselves by a 
vote to-day. We can not deceive the people of the country. No 
impartial, untrammeled intellect can review the record in this 
proceeding without being satisfied that in the primary in the 
State of Wisconsin in the summer of 1908 there was nothing 
but a contest of money on both sides. 

It has been stated by the Senator from Utah, within a few 
moments, that the Senator from Wisconsin is a man of large 
wealth; that he has had an honorable career. In all of his 
career that is creditable I rejoice. But I tremble for the fate 
of this Government when it becomes the accepted belief in this 
country that a man who has accumulated his millions may pur- 
chase a seat in this body and be immune to the criticism of the 
land. 

It is not disputed, I apprehend, that were it not for the ex- 
penditure of this $107,000 the State of Wisconsin would not be 
represented in this body today by the junior Senator. For 
more than three years the subject which we are now discussing 
has been agitated in that Commonwealth. Effort after effort 
has been made to investigate it. The foulest page in the history 
of popular government in this country is the record of the Wis- 
consin primaries in September, 1908. There was a riot of crime 
and venality and corruption. 

What was $107,000 expended for? There were no public 
meetings. There were no champions of popular causes. There 
was no discussion of great fundamental principles of govern- 
ment. It occurred to the Senator from Wisconsin that he 
wanted the distinction of a seat in this body, and he intrusted 
the procuring of the place to two or three of his friends. It is 
conceded that at least $107,000 was spent at the primary, nomi- 
nally to create a sentiment favorable to the gentleman, to ac- 
celerate a sentiment that might bring him to the Senate. 

I know of nothing more conducive to despair of the future of 
our country than to have it recognized—and there are many 
who recognize it now—that however corrupt and foul and venal 
the means employed to secure it, the holder of a seat in this 
body may retain it. 

It has been suggested that we have not seen the witnesses, 
At times it is very important, in passing upon conflicting evi- 
dence. to see the witnesses. But here we have the conceded fact 
that this large sum of money was used for this purpose. It is 
not fair to say that it has been claimed here that its use raises 
a conclusive presumption that it was improperly used. But, 
haying given Mr. STEPHENSON his opportunity to explain the 


expenditure, the inference to my mind, from the record as it 
stands, is that a large part of that money was used for corrupt 
purposes. Much as I should prefer to see him an honored 
Member of this body, with his right to a seat unchallenged, I 
can not vote for his retention. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the principal parties who 
are deeply and profoundly interested in this proceeding are the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the Senate itself, and the Nation. Of 
course, in the consideration of a question which is of such deep 
significance to any individual, particularly one of our associates, 
the natural feelings of sympathy and personal regard which affect 
us constitute a considerable difficulty in the way of a logical 
and judicial determination of the question. This gives a certain 
advantage to the individual who is interested. To accentuate 
that difficulty, the feelings of the committee which investigated 
the case, and of the Senate, which is now to finally determine 
it, have been appealed to insistently and persistently and elo- 
quently by counsel for the Senator from Wisconsin and by Sen- 
ators who have advocated his cause on the floor of the Senate; 
and this has induced me to consider from the standpoint of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, if possible, the situation in which he 
is placed. $ 

I kave just listened to the eloquent peroration of the Senator 
from Utah, describing the effect upon the Senator from Wis- 
consin in his old age of being excluded from the Senate upon a 
charge of fraud and corruption in his election. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not the action of the Senate that will fix the estima- 
tion in which the Senator from Wisconsin will be held by the 
people with whom he will have to associate; it is the facts 
disclosed by the evidence and within the knowledge of those 
people, his associates. 

If the testimony in this case shows, whether altogether 
through his personal participation or partly through his per- 
sonal action and partly through that of his agents, that he 
purchased an election to the United States Senate, or pur- 
chased the nomination at a primary which he himself admits 
was practically equivalent to an election to the United States 
Senate—because the party which bestowed upon him that 
nomination was in the overwhelming majority in his State— 
and the Senate, through any feeling of sympathy or personal 
regard for the Senator from Wisconsin, should be influenced 
to decline to find that the election was void because it was 
purchased, I do not apprehend that it would afford any satis- 
faction to the Senator from Wisconsin. For the action of 
the Senate in direct contradiction to the record which has been 
made in the case would create a feeling of resentment on the 
part of the people of this country, which would be continually 
aggravated at every legislative action, at every vote cast, by 
the Senator who holds his seat by such means. Whatever may 
be the verdict of the Senate, it is impossible for this body to 
control the verdict which the people of this country will render 
upon the evidence in the case. Whether we reach a favorable 
or an unfavorable conclusion, the case will be decided according 
to the evidence by the people of this ¢ountry; and the estima- 
tion in which the Senator from Wisconsin will be held will 
depend upon what he did in this election far more than upon 
what conclusion the Senate may reach in its formal action of 
dismissal or retention. 

The Senator from Utah has said that the Senators who heard 
the testimony are in a better situation to come to a conclusion 
than the other Senators, who were not members of the com- 
mittee. After reading the conclusion reached by the Senators 
who heard the testimony, I must say that I listened with some 
astonishment to the speech of the Senator from Utah upon the 
floor. J 

I want to call the attention of the Senate, in order to refresh 
its memory, to the conclusions reached by the Senator from 
Utah and the distinguished Senator from Idaho who sits by 
my side, after having had the privilege of observing the wit- 
nesses and determining their credibility, and I want to appeal 
from the eloquent advocate here who appeals to the Senate not 
to fix a disgrace upon the aged Senator from Wisconsin to the 
judicial findings and conclusions of these same Senators who 
weighed the evidence and heard the witnesses. 

The Senator from Utah, the Senator from Ohio, and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, the principal advocates of the Senator from 
Wisconsin in this proceeding, have found and recorded their 
opinion as follows: 

Were it possible to hold that Mr. STEPHENSON was subject to the same 
restrictions under the laws of Wisconsin as a candidate for a State office, 
we would feel compelled to enter more fully upon the nature and char- 
acter of the expenditures made by him and on his behalf during the 
primary campaign. 

The amount of money expended by Mr. STEPHENSON, Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Hatton, and Mr. McGovern in the primary campaign was so extravagant 


and 


the expenditures made by and on behalf of these gentlemen were 
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made with such reckless disregard of propriety as to justify the sharp- 
est criticism, Such expenditures were in violation of the fundamental 
pag les underlying our system of government, which contemplated 
e selection of candidates by the electors and not the selection of the 
electors by the candidate, 
Regardless of any statute 8 that strict accounts be kept of 


money expended by and on behalf of candidates, a candidate and every 
man representing him should know that public opinion would speet the 
parties to place and maintain themselves in a position so that if any 
of their acts were questioned they could justify such acts to the extent 
of giving every detail in regard thereto. 

While I do not believe that the law of Wisconsin could constitute an 
man a candidate or poz him in the pesition of and under the responsi- 
bilities of a candidate for an office over which the State had no control 
and which was not to be filled under any law of the State, yet I feel 
impelled to criticize the acts of those in charge of the expenditure of 
the money cf men who are called candidates for the Senate, and espe- 
cially of Mr. STEPHENSON, in the irresponsible and reckless manner in 
which they disbursed the money furnished them by Mr. STEPHENSON 
during the period of the primary 9 

The failure to keep detailed accounts, the destruction of memoranda, 
the shifting of records and papers concerning the cam from one 
place to another, the adoption of mysterious methods and roundabout 
Ways in regard to matters that might just as well have been performed 
in 2 daylight in the presence of the people, would go far toward 
creating the impression that there was some occasion for Mr. STEPHEN- 
SON’sS representatives to avoid candor and to obscure conditions. 


That is on page 18 of the report of the majority of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rise to suggest a correction of the Sena- 
tor. It is not any part of the report of the subcommittee. It 
is a part of the individual views filed by me as a member of 
that committee, and is not a part of the report. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In reply to that, Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention to page 80 of this document, No. 349. I will 
not call it a report, although it calls itself n report. The 
members of this subcommittee were the Senator from Idaho, the 
Senator from Ohio, the Senator from Utah, and the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The two Senators from Kentucky. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Were they both on the subcommittee? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER So far as I am advised, they teok no 
part in the proceedings and did not sign any report. At least, 
one of them did not sign any report. 

On page 30 of the same document the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Utah use the following language: 


We heartily approve these words of Senator HEYBURN. 


They then quote the language which I have just read, which 
was reported and filed in the Senate by the senior Senator from 
Idaho, along with the formal report of the committee, and all 
printed in this document as the report of the members of the 
committee. The language which I have read is the findings 
reported to the Senate by at least a majority of the subcom- 
mittee. p 

In addition is the following language, on page 19 of this 
document: 

Were a candidate for a State office in Wisconsin to conduct a cam- 
paign in the manner in which the campaign of Mr. STEPHENSON, and 
of other men who sought election to the United States Senate, were 
conducted, it would be very difficult to justify such conduct under the 
laws of the State. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. * 

Mr. HET BURN. I know the Senator would like to be accu- 
rate. The report of the committee is found on pages 8 and 9. 
Nothing beyond that is the report of the committee. It covers 
about half a page. The Senator has been reading the indi- 
vidual views of members of the committee; but the Senate is 
not dealing with the individual views of members of the com- 
mittee; it is dealing with the report of the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think that distinction 
is utterly immaterial. I am reading the views in writing, filed 
here as a return tọ the Senate and a report to the Senate by the 
several members who signed it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the Senator will never have 
an opportunity to vote upon those views. When he votes, it 
will be upon the report of the committee, and not upon the 
individual views of the members of the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My understanding was that when we 
voted, we would vote upon the motion of the Senator from 
Idaho; but I do not care, Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. But, Mr. President, let us be fair. The 
motion of the Senator from Idaho is not directed to the indi- 
vidual views of members of the committee, but is directed 


soa J to the report of the committee, on pages 8 and 9 of the 
record. 3 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not care whether this finding is 
called the individual views of the members of the committee” 
or whether it is called “the report of the committee.“ It is at 
least a statement returned here and signed by a majority of the 
subcommittee and by the Senators to whom I have referred, 
who are now defending a seat obtained by methods which they 
theraselces have characterized in the language I have read. 

I want, further, to read into the Rxconb, in view of the argu- 
ment which has been made this afternoon by the Senator from 
Utah, the language reported in writing by the Senator from 
Utah after he had hed the advantage, as he says, of hearing 
and seeing the witnesses. It is found on page 26 of the report 
or of the document, if the Senator from Idaho will pardon me. 
It is as follows: 

We have no sympathy whatever with the expenditure of money in 
excessive amounts, whether in a senatorial or any other political cam- 
be ng That an expenditure of $107,793.05 is an excessive amount to 

spent in the candidacy for the oflice of United States Senator, which 
pays a salary for six years’ service amounting to $45,000, goes without 

8 that it is demoralizing and should be prevented can not be 

That is n part of a statement filed by the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Utah. s 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is not any part of the report of the com- 
mittee. I refer the Senator from Washington to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconb of February 19, that being the day upon which 
the report was made, where he will find the report of the com- 
mitteg followed by the motion which I made that the report 
of the committee be adopted. It contains none of the statements 
to which the Senator has called attention. It stands under the 
rules of the Senate as the only and the complete report. If 
the Senator desires to use it, I have it at hand for his con- 
venience. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thank you very much, indeed. I prob- 
ably will have occasion to use it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to his colleague? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to suggest to my colleague, who 
probably has it in mind, that in what is called the report, which 
the members of the committee seem to be so insistent shall be 
termed the report, there is absolutely no reason given at all for 
the conclusion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very glad my colleague has stated 
that fact. It is true. It is just a bare recommendation without 
any reason given or any finding of fact or conclusions of law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is as it should be, Mr. President. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will not stop now at least to discuss 
the ethics of reports. I do not understand that the Senator 
from Idaho denies that the language which I have just read is 
the language of the three members of the subcommittee whom I 
have named and filed in the document marked Report: No. 349. 
It is not a part of the formal report, as the Senator says, but 
the views and conclusions of the Senators who made the report. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Washington 
yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I happened to express the same views in 
the remarks I made in support of the report. Had the document 
which the Senator refers to never existed he would have had 
the benefit of the wisdom of those views. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They are the views of Senators who 
have been very diligent in advocating the right of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to retain his seat. In other words, the Senators 
argue that a seat acquired in that way is a valid seat; that the 
Senate ought not and can not protect itself from membership 
acquired by means which can be characterized in the language 
which Senators have used, and which I have just read. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
further yield? X 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I hope the Senator will allow me to make a 
suggestion. He has referred more than once to those who have 
spoken in support of the report as the advocates of Senator 
SrerueNson. He would not like to be termed the presecutor ” 
of Senator STEPHENSON. The term! advocate“ has no place in 
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connection with this discussion. 


We are all here speaking as 
Senators. No one will claim that the record shows that any 
member of the subcommittee was the advocate of Senator 
STEPHENSON in the investigation. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, I am willing the Senator should 
criticize that word. I did not intend to use it in any offensive 
sense whatever. It is simply a word which describes the efforts 
of a Senator who, as a Senator, of course in a perfectly proper 
and legitimate way, contends in this forum that the Senator 
from Wisconsin, notwithstanding the methods which they have 
so characterized, is entitled to retain his seat—and, of course, 
if he is so entitled, then any State in the Union can fill seats in 
this body in the same way. 

It so happens, Mr. President, that frequent reference has 
been made during this debate to the Lorimer case, and that the 
Senate is now in the unique and, so far as I know, the unprece- 
dented situation of having the yalidity of the seats of three of 
its Members formally challenged. One reason why I refer to 
that is in order to make a comparison of the evidence in a case 
which has recently been thoroughly discussed in this body. A 
number of Senators have recorded, as shown by the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RERORÐ and the Journal and the proceedings, that upon 
the evidence in the Lorimer case their judgment was that the 
election was invalid. = 

Now, what is the difference between the Lorimer case and the 
Stephenson case? One important difference I will state, and I 
am perfectly free to state it, because I concluded, upon the hear- 
ing of the discussion and an examination of the testimony in 
the Lorimer case, against the validity of his seat, and so voted. 

I want to say that the principal difference between this case 
and that one is that there was a total failure in the Lorimer 
case to show that the Senator from Illinois personally partici- 
pated in any way whatever in the corruption of the Illinois 
Legislature. I believed that the circumstances in the case jus- 
tified the conclusion that he had knowledge of it, but there was 
a total failure of evidence, either direct or circumstantial, to 
connect him with the expenditure of the money or to connect 
any agent of his with the expenditure of the money in that case. 
The great question, which was more or less a mystery through- 
out its consideration, was, Where did the money come from, 
who furnisked it, and what interests were they that sought so 
diligently to elect a Senator from Illinois? 

In the Stephenson case there is no such mystery. There is no 
such difficulty. It is admitted by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
both by the statement which he filed and by the testimony 
which he gave before the committee, that not only was he 
personally cognizant of all these proceedings, but that the money 
which was used to corrupt the electorate of Wisconsin was his 
money; that he personally paid the money to the men who 
were selected by him to take charge of the various features of 
his campaign. There is not any contention here that every 
dollar which was used to perpetrate the act which has been 
denounced by the majority as well as by the minority of this 
committea was a portion of the fund which was furnished by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, his money—paid by him. 

Mr, HEYBURN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

7 1 VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho will 
state it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator is violating the second sec- 
tion of Rule XIX of this body, which provides that— 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 
words impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator, 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lonxtztzn] is not under in- 
vestigation and stands in the same light as any other Member 
of this body. An offensive reference to him is a violation of 
the rule. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair did not hear the lan- 
guage the Senator from Washington used, but the Chair is 
sure the Senator will not violate any of the rules of the body. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not my intention to violate any 
rule. 

Mr. HEYBURN. He was in the midst of it and had just ut- 
tered the words when I rosa and addressed the Chair. It rests 
with the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not hear them, and 
the Chair trusts there will be no necessity for raising such a 
question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will endeavor to comply with the 
rules. Only in passing, however, I will say that I apprehend 
it is legitimate in the discussion of an election case to refer 
to the journals and records of this body in other election cases, 
That is what I did. 

It is contended in this case by those who are defending the 
Senator from Wisconsin on the claim that his election was a 


valid election—some of them, at least—that all of the evidence 
relating to the primary is immaterial. They refuse to consider 
that. I understand that is the position of the Senator from 
Idaho. That was practically the sole basis upon which the 
counsel for the Senator from Wisconsin based his case in the 
proceedings before the committee—a most elaborate, I think, 
and artificial and sophistical argument, on the proposition that 
no attention could be paid to proceedings in a primary elec- 
tion, even though the evidence should show it was corrupt. The 
Senator from Idaho bases his contention upon the proposition 
that it bad no legal effect upon the legislature, that it was not 
binding upon the legislature, and consequently had no appreci- 
able or legal effect upon the election of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The same thing may be said, the same argument may be made, 
against any form of corruption. If the members of the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin had been directly bribed it could be argued 
that we should pay no attention to evidence of that bribery, 
because it had no legal effect upon the members of the legisla- 
ture. We could argue in that case, just as the Senator from 
Idaho argues in the case of the primary, that we should not pay 
any attention to the proof of bribery of the members of the 
legislature, because they were not bound by that bribery. 

The importance of the primary election is not in its legal 
binding effect upon the action of the legislature, but in its per- 
suasive force. In the same way, if money had been used di- 
rectly with members of the legislature and not legally binding 
upon them to vote for the man who gave it to them, it would be 
a persuasive and a corrupting force. So with the primary elec- 
tion. The result was the Senator from Wisconsin became the 
nominee of his party and was entitled by the party rule, entitled 
by the statutes of the State, in the regular proceedings to have 
the yotes of the members of his party in the legislature, and it 
had a persuasive and powerful influence upon the members of 
the legislature. Can it be logically said that an influence of 
that kind, an influence which was controlling, although not 
legally binding, brought about by fraud, brought about by cor- 
ruption, would not vitiate the election? 

I want to call attention very briefly to the kind of argument 
that is relied upon to relieve the Senator from Wisconsin of 
the effects of corruption in the primary election. This is re- 
ported by the committee as a part of the proceedings before the 
committee. It seems to be an argument that was made by the 
counsel for the Senator from Wisconsin. I read from page 21: 

So I submit that, in order to get an equation upon which the Senate 
must finally pass, you must have the existence of those two factors. 
The primary is simply advisory and persuasive. If it be true that it 
is corrupt in its character, and so corrupt as to impregnate the vote 
cast thereby, then the man who cast the vote is also corrupt when he 
casts it; and the absurdity of that conclusion simply demonstrates that 
there is no foundation for the . If advisory and persuastve, 
you do not get the legal connection that ultimately results in corruption, 
in casting the vote. I submit it is fundamental that there can not be 
a corrupt vote honestly and sincerely cast. In order to be corrupt in 
its result and in its effect upon the result, the man who casts it must 
participate in the corrupt purpose; otherwise, there Is an entire absence 
of legal connection. 

That argument sounds a good deal like some of the scholastic 
arguments as to how many angels could stand on a needle point; 
but, as near as I can understand it, the proposition is that 
although the primary election was absolutely corrupt, and al- 
though the legislature should follow its result and vote for the 
nominee in the primary, yet it would not vitiate the election if 
members of the legislature did not participate in the corruption. 
I submit it is unworthy of the Senate to undertake to decide 
a case of this moment upen any such artificial reasoning. 

Another contention, which is repeated over and over again 
in the debate upon this question, is that the acts of corruption, 
whatever they were, were perpetrated without his personal 
knowledge by men who had no authority from the Senator from 
Wisconsin to do the particular acts they did. 

Mr. President, in the first place I do not admit at all that 
this corruption was without his personal knowledge. One hun- 
dred and seven thousand dollars was spent, as I have already 
said, by his agents. Suppose it was spent with his personal 
knowledge by men whom he had directed, in many instances, 
how to spend it; but suppose it was not so spent, and that 
he had no personal knowledge of the particulars of these ex- 
penditures, and that the men to whom he had given large sums 
of money and had them go out and secure his nomination in 
the primary had proceeded to bribe the electorate of the State 
of Wisconsin with the money which he had given them, and 
the only defense was that he was not present, that he had gone 
off on a fishing excursion. 

I believe that is what he says he did, at least, during a large 
part of this campaign. Suppose he paid no attention to it him- 
self. Shall the Senate listen to a defense of an election that 
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-was brought about by bribery in that way as a valid one, per- 


petrated by the men he had employed to conduct his campaign, 
simply because he had no personal knowledge of the particulars 
in which they had corrupted the electorate? ‘Such a proposition 
is contrary to common sense; it is contrary to reason; it is con- 
trary to the law; it is contrary to the authorities and the prece- 
dents in election cases. On any such reasoning as that, if a man 
wanted to secure a piece of property and employed an agent to 
secure it for him, gave him a large amount of money and told 
him to go and get, we will say, a diamond that he wanted, and 
the man would go and steal the diamond and put the money in his 
pocket and bring the diamond back to his employer; if it was 
sought to recover it his answer would be, “You can not get it 
back; I did not personally know that it was stolen; it was 
stolen by my agent; I have it; but you can not recover it, be- 
cause I did not have personal knowledge of the theft.” 

I want to call attention very briefly to some authorities upon 
that proposition, especially with relation to elections, in the 
work on “The Corrupt and Ilegal Practices Prevention Acts,” 
by Ernest A. Jef. On page 69 there are some illustrations 
used as to the responsibility of the candidate for acts done by 
his agents without his knowledge or his specific consent. The 
author says: 

The 


is agents for the purpose of salling the race in accord- 
ws of the course. A 

one yacht thwarts his opponent declining to give way to the vessel 
that had a right to keep her or where one of the crew hoists a 
sail not allowed by the rules of the race, the owner of that yacht is dis- 
allowed the prize. This illustration has been frequently approved. 


He then cites a number of cases, and proceeds as follows: 


Lord Barcaple, in the Greenock case (1 O'M..& H., 251), distinguished 
three classes of cases—(1) criminal cases, in which the prisoner must 
be proved personally ay (2) evil cases, in which it is enough if 
the offense is caused by the person employed by the defendant doing 
the pe 77 is employed to do; (3) election petitions, where, it being 
proved t a candidate is having his election carried on by a com- 


mittee or certain canvassers, those canvassers do something which, if 
the candidate is responsible for it, will invalidate the el on; and it 
is held that he is responsible for it in the sense of making the election 


depend upon it. This statement of the law was approved by Biackburn, 
J., in the North Norfolk case (1 O'M..& II., 241). 

What has to be proved to constitute agency for this purpose is that 
the person in N has been intrusted in some way or other 
the candidate ith some material part of the business of the election, 
which is performed, or which is supposed to be performed, by the can- 
didate himself. 

* 


4 * * „ . 0 
So, where the respondent intended generally a distribution of coals 
to the poor as a charitable gift and with a view of making himself 
popular, but in the hands of those who acted for him it was made the 
ey of getting votes for him, this was held to be a corrupt act, for 
which the respondent was responsible, and he was unseated. 

Mr. President, in this case there seems to have been no de- 
mand, so far as can be judged from the testimony taken by 
this committee, that the Senator who is involved here should be 
a candidate in Wisconsin for the United States Senate. So, 
as he has testified, as shown by the record, he was put to great 
expense and a great deal of difficulty in securing a sufficient 
number of names to the petition to nominate him as a candi- 
date in the primary election. In order to do that he hired a 
large number of men, and paid them at the rate of 5 cents a 
name for each name they would secure upon his nominating 
petition. That was the beginning of his campaign some time 
in July. In the short space of less than two months this entire 
amount of $107,000—and more than $107,000; more than 
$108,000—was expended in the election. He personally gave 
$5,000 to Edmonds. He told Edmonds to take charge of his 
campaign, and gave him no instructions as to how the money 
was to be used, The Senator from Wisconsin personally gave 
$5,000 to Rodney Sacket, and likewise gave him no authority 
as to how the money should be used. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SuTHERLAND] says that these are not the men to whom he 
was referring when he said that, in his opinion, they kept a 
large part of the money which they' received. I do not know 
upon what basis the Senator from Utah arriyes at the conclu- 
sion that they did not keep a part of this money. They devoted 
their time and energy and talents to the campaign; they had 
complete control of this money; and they never made any ac- 
counting for the money, except for a portion of it. 

As to the manner in which they expended that part which 
they did expend, and passing by the proposition that they were 
bribed, and I shall point out very briefly in a moment that the 
act of the Senator from Wisconsin in paying this money to 
these men to procure his election for the United States Senate 
constituted under the law of Wisconsin an act of bribery, what 
did they do with the vast sums of money, other than the $5,000 
which he paid, which they received from his bankers? One 
thing that they did with it was to employ a large number of 


men to go out over the State, and, as the ‘Senator himself says 
and as the witness Edmonds says, to stir up sentiment for the 
candidacy of Mr. STEPHENSON, to say pleasant things about 
him, and to tell people that he was a good fellow. 

One man who was employed was a railroad man, who was to 
work -especially among railroad employees. Mr. Edmonds, the 
man who was given such a fine character in the eulogy of the 
Senator from Utah, was asked what instructions he gave to 
this railroad man in spending money among his fellows. He 
said he gave him no instructions; that he was to use his own 
judgment. The question was asked him if it was necessary to 
pay these railroad men money for their support, was he author- 
ized to do that, and the answer was that he was to use his own 
judgment as to whether it was necessary or not. That is 
characteristic of the way in which this campaign was conducted. 

I want to briefly call attention to and put into the RECORD 
the statement on page 80 of the Senator from Wisconsin himself 
as to his intentions as to how this money should be expended. 
The chairman of the committee put this question: 


Now, you say vou do not know what dis 
larger items par to Van Cleve and Sacket. 
item of $15, ; on August 20 an item of 
$2,000; and on September 3, $13,500, paid to 
know what he did with that money? 

Senator STEPHENSON. All of that money that was 
Puelicher and Mr. Van Cleve was to be given to Mr. 
manager, as he might need it. That is all they had to do with it. 

The CHAIRMAN., What were they to do with this money? 

Senator STEPHENSON. They were to give it to Mr. 
needed it in the canvass. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was Edmonds to do with it? 

Senator STEPHENSON. He was to carry on the cam 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you mean by cafrying on the campaign? 

Senator NSON. I ‘might say that you know. You have got to 
advertise. You have got to get men to work. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you mean by work,“ when you say you 
have to get men to work? 

Senator STEPHENSON. To get up sentiment and influence people, if 
you please, to vote for you. 

The CHAIRMAN. How they influence people to vote for you? 

Senator STEPHENSON. To tell them that 5 5 are a good fellow, and so 
forth, and then to get them out. At the e of our primaries here on 
the first Tuesday of 8 the 8 are very busy. The farmers 
are very busy, and you have got to induce them to get out. Maybe you 
have to hire a team or something; I do not know What. 


I want to read very briefly from page 65 of the record of 
the ‘testimony of E. A. Edmonds, the principal manager of 
Senator STEPHENSON: 


The Chanuax. Now we come to J 554 20. 
you recelved the check for 57597. find 
organizing, C. D. No. 93677, $50.” 

r. EpMoNDS. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What did he do? 

Mr. Epmonps. He was helping organize in Dane County. 

The CHainztax. That is an item t was paid out under your admin- 
istration, is it, after you had received the $5,000 and had full control 
and management of the campaign? A 

Mr. EpmMonxps. But not necessarily from that $5,000. 

The CitarnmMAN. I am not inguiring as to the fund from which it was 
paid. I am inquiring as to the purpose for which it was pald. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. What do you mean by “ organizing,” as it is used in 
this statement? 

Mr. EDMONDS. My recollection is that he was a railroad man, tho 
I am not certain, and that he was sent out and given $50 to see if he 
could not line up the railroad men for Senator STEPHENSON. 

The Cnatnuax. What do you mean by lining them up for Senator 
STEPHENSON? 

Mr. Epmonps. Getting them interested in his election. 

The CHAIRMAN. Discussing his election with them? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes, sir. 

to them for any pu 


The CHAIRMAN. purpose? 
Mr. Epmonps. Tha man’s judgment as to whether 


that was necessary or advisable in the conduct of the campaign for 
Senator StePHENSON’s election. 

An army of men were employed and paid money for their 
services in stirring up sentiment, as it was called, for the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Among them was a game warden, 
who was paid, not $2,500, but $2,850, not simply to be expended 
by him for expenses, but, according to his own testimony, he 
retained a large portion of that $2,850 for his services in the 
campaign. 

Mr. Edmonds gives a list of the names of some of the men to 
whom he paid various sums of money, not for expenses, not 
to be paid out by them, but to be received and kept by them 
for their support of Senator STEPHENSON, for working for him, 
for stirring up sentiment for him. This list appears on page 
323 of the record, in a paper furnished by Mr. E. A. Edmonds, 
containing the names of a number of men to whom the amounts 
stated opposite their names were paid for their services in the 
campaign, not for expenses, as I have said, but for their em- 
ployment to aid in procuring the election of Senator STEPHEN- 
SON. I desire, without reading it, to have the list printed as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so is granted. 


tion was made of the 
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10,000; on August 31 
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The list referred to is as follows: 
Bohibit Edmonds B. 
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Per month. ? Speeches. 
Others may have asked for and received compensation, but these are 
all I have any recollection of. 
E. A. EDMONDS. 


. Mr. POINDEXTER. The election obtained by these means 
was investigated by a joint committee of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. A report was made by the senate members of that com- 
mittee, and thereupon the following joint resolution was adopted 
by the legislature (record, pp. 2-3): 


Whereas the senate committee members of the joint senatorial primary 
investigation committee and the senate in igation committee Rave 
in said report found that Isaac STEPHENSON did commit acts of 
bribery an 3 bribery and did commit other acts in viola- 
tion of the corrupt-practices laws of Wisconsin relating to said mat- 
ters; and, further, that the 3 and agents of Isaac STEPHEN- 
SON in sald primary campaign a election and eral election and 
senatorial election did, by acts of bribery and attempted bribery and 
other acts in violation of the corrupt-practices laws and penal stat- 
utes of Wisconsin relating to said matters, obtain for the said Isaac 
STEPHENSON votes without which he would not have been elected, 
and that for such reason the election of said Isaac STEPHENSON to 
the United States Senate was null and void, and such election of the 
said Issac STEPHENSON to the United States Senate should be an- 
nulled by the United States Senate. 

>. > * 


> 
Srecrion 1. Therefore be it resolved the senate (the assembly con- 
purring), That ,the senate and assembly concur in the findings and 
recommendations of said senate committee members of the joint sena- 
torial primary investigation committee and the senatorial primary inves- 
— 3 committee as by them found and recommended and as above 
rec! - 


Mr. President, the principal contention made in this case by 
the able lawyers who have discussed it is that no law of Wis- 
consin or of the United States was violated in this campaign. 
The Constitution of the United States provides: 


Each House— 


Of Congress— 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own Members. 

The result of the contention that it is necessary that some 
law of Wisconsin or some law of Congress be violated before 
the Senate can, or at least before it ought to, hold invalid the 
election of one of its Members would be to destroy the effect of 
that clause of the Constitution. If an election is not to be 
held invalid; if no Member of this body is to be questioned as 
to his right to his seat unless he has violated a rule laid down 
by the Legislature of Wisconsin or some rule laid down by 
Congress, in which the other House has necessarily to concur, 
then this body is absolutely deprived of its right to judge of the 
invalidity or validity of the election of one of its Members. 
That is the contention which is made by the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Ohio and I think by the Senator from 
Idaho. The effect of it would be—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; Mr. President, I protest 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment. 

z Mr. HEYBURN. I am not to be charged with any such ridic- 
ulous fallacy as that, and remain silent. I made no such con- 
tention, and I never heard it made by anybody else. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Did the Senator not hear the argument 
repeated and reiterated that the Senate ought not to hold in- 
valid this election because no law of Wisconsin had been vio- 
lated and because no law of Congress had been violated? 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is not what the Senator said 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I beg the Senator's pardon, that is 
exactly what I said; and I repeat that the effect of that con- 
tention would be to deprive the Senate of the right to pass upon 
the election of its Members. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator from Washington 
say that I have taken the position that this seat could not be 
vacated unless some law of Wisconsin or some statute law 


of the United States had been violated? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not say that. I said this: That 
the Senator from Utah took the position that the election 
either could not or ought not to be held invalid unless some law 
of Wisconsin or of Congress had been violated. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will permit me just a 
moment, I think it was conceded by all Senators that the Senate 
had the power to exclude a Member notwithstanding no law 
had been violated; but it was argued and reiterated that it 
ought not to exercise that power unless a rule had been laid 
down by the Legislature of Wisconsin or by Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. With all due respect to the Senator 
from Washington, he is utterly mistaken. I never have made 
any such contention, and I do not make such a contention now. 
On the contrary, more than once in the course of this debate 
I have been compelled to deny exactly what the Senator from 
Washington is saying I have said. I emphatically stated, in 
reply to the Senator from Iowa more than three weeks ago— 
and I read the statement to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rp] the other day—that if the Senator from Wisconsin had 
been guilty of bribery or corruption, he ought to lose his seat 
if there were no law of Wisconsin on the subject at all. There 
is not any doubt about that, and the statement of the Senator 
from Washington regarding my position is wholly unwarranted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I beg the Senator’s pardon if I have 
misunderstood him. I should like, however, in that connection, 
to read some portions of the findings and report of the Senator 
from Utah as showing the effect which he gives in his discus- 
sion to the question of not violating a statute law. 

On pages 25 and 29 of the report signed by the Senator from 
Utah he quotes section 990-28 of the statutes of the State of 
Wisconsin: 


No officer, agent, clerk, or sek under the government of the 
State shall, directly or indirectly, solicit or receive or be in any man- 
ner concerned in soliciting or receiving any assessment, subscription, 
or contribution, or political service, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
for any political purpose whatever from any officer, agent, clerk, or 
employee of the State. v 


And section 298 of Frear's Election Laws: 


Every person who, by bribery or corrupt or unlawful means, pre- 
vents or attempts to prevent any voter from attending or voting at any 
caucus mentioned in this act, or who shall give or offer to give any 
valuable thing or bribe to any officer, Inspector, or delegate whose 
office is created by this act, or who shall give or offer to give any val- 
uable thing or bribe to any elector as a consideration for some act to be 
done in relation to such caucus or conyention * * * shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, etc. 


The Senator from Utah further says, page 27 of his report: 


At the time of this primary there was no statute, either State or 
natdpnal, limiting the amount of expenditures. There is no judicial or 
a decision, so far as we are advised, limiting the amount 
which may be legally expended. Can we, in the face of the fact that 
the Congress of the United States and the General Assembly of the 
State of Wisconsin prior to this election failed to Umit election ex- 

ditures, now arbitrarily determine that because this sum was spent 
t was illegally and fraudulently näed, and therefore vacate the 
Senator's seat Can it be said that the expenditure of such a sum 
is In contravention of a public policy which must be given the force 
and effect of a statute? so, where does public policy draw the line 
between what shall be a legal and an illegal amount? The situation 
is unfortunate, but the Congress and the State legislature are to blame 
for not having Umited the expenses by statute. ws 
forced retroactively, and surely this case must be decided 
with what the law then was and not in accordance with what the law 
ought to be. . 

Then the Senator proceeds to discuss with the most minute 
particularity whether or not these criminal statutes have been 
violated. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will allow me—and then 
I will yield to him—he says that they, being criminal statutes, 
ought to be given the strictest construction. Of course he 
means by that, as I understand, that although this is not a 
criminal proceeding and this not a criminal court the statute 
ought to be given the strictest construction, as though it were 
a criminal proceeding here in the Senate in deciding the validity 
of this election. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? = 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was undertaking to show, as I have 
undertaken to show at other times, that not only had the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin not violated a rule of the common law, not 
only had he not corrupted or bribed any voters, which would 
justify his losing his seat in the Senate independently of the 
statute, but that, in addition, he had not violated any statute. 
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That is a very different thing from what the Senator from 
Washington said. If the Senator will permit me to call his at- 
tention to what I said on that precise subject on March 4, 1912, 
more than three weeks ago, to be found on page 3021 of the 
Recorp of March 6, 1912, it was this: 


Mr. President, I do not contend that it would be necessary 
that the Senator from Wisconsin had violated any statute of the State 


to show 


of Wisconsin. If it were shown that he had by the use of money cor- 


rupted voters, bribed voters, I would not care whether there was a 
statute of the State of Wisconsin gc very it or not. I should vote in a 
case of that kind that the Senator forfeited his right to his seat. But 
my Inquiry of the Senator from Iowa was directed to his statement that 


the Senator from Wisconsin had violated some statute, and I carefully 


limited my inquiry, when I made it, by excluding from it any evidence 
tending to show corruption or bribery, and asked him whether or not 
there was a violation of the statute of Wisconsin in any other ct, 
because it seems to have been taken for granted that the Senator from 
Wisconsin had violated some specific statute of Wisconsin in addition 
to haying corrupted and bribed voters. 

So that, as it seems to me, if the Senator from Washington 
had listened to what I had said then, there would have been 
little excuse for his imputing to me a view of this matter that 
I never’ have entertained and never have stated. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very sorry indeed if I have mis- 
understood the Senator’s position. It seems perfectly clear, 
however, that when the Senator from Utah characterizes this 
election as subversive of the fundamental principles of the 
Government; says that the expenditure of money was exces- 
sive, that it is demoralizing and should be prevented; when he 
characterizes it as an election where, instead of the electors 
choosing the candidate, the candidate chooses the electors— 
which can have no other meaning than that as a result of this 
primary campaign the Senator from Wisconsin selected the 
members of the legislature—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. O Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am responsible for the language, and I 
never supposed anybody would put such a construction as that 
on it. I was expressing in other language the oft-repeated and 
old-time statement in regard to the man running after the 
office or the office running after the man. But—well, I will just 
let the Senator stand responsible for that construction. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was not what the Senator said. 
I am perfectly willing to stand responsible for it upon the lan- 
guage which he used and which the Senator from Utah adopted. 
I am perfectly willing, also, to accept the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho as to what his meaning was. I am relying 
simply upon what he said, and he said that the result of it was 
that the candidate selected the electors. 

Mr. HEYBURN. “Electorate” was the word I originally 
used, and the printer mixed it up and substituted the word 
“electors” for “electorate.” But I did not say members of 
the legislature.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The members of the legislature were 
the electors, however. 

Mr. HEYBURN. So are Senators. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. When the Senator from Utah so char- 
acterizes this election it seems perfectly clear that, there is no 
ground upon which he can hold it valid other than upon the 
technical argument he has made that the statutes were not 
violated. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah further says 
in his report—and it is the record upon which I base my state- 
ment of his position—after pointing out that the Senator from 
Wisconsin had not violated the statutes which he quoted, he 
proceeded to set out clearly and very specifically that he did 
violate another statute. I inferred from reading this report, 
or as I did read it, that if the Senator from Utah should find 
some statute which the Senator from Wisconsin had violated 
in his campaign, he would hold the election invalid. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, that would depend upon 
what statute it was, The statute which the Senator probably 
has reference to is that which requires the filing of an account. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is one which I have reference to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That statute required the filing of an 
account after the election had taken place. Of course I assume 
that the Senator would not contend that the violation of a 
statute after an election had taken place could in any manner 
affect the validity of that election. It would make the person 
who violated it subject to the punishment provided by the 
statute, but it could not render invalid something which had 
already taken place and which was valid. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What I was struck by was the form of 
the argument of the Senator from Utah. With nice discrimina- 
tion he argued that the bribery statutes were not violated. He 
then proceeds to find that the Senator from Wisconsin did 
violate this statute, but then excuses the effect of it upon this 


controversy by saying that the statute did not provide for a 
forfeiture of the office. The language of the Senator is: 

The penalty for failing to comply with this statute Is a fine only, 
and it does not provide for the forfeiture of the office. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That was not all that was said; that 
is one of the things. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator then said: 

If it did, the statute to that extent would be unconstitutional, but 
Mr. STEPHENSON, because of his failure to file a proper account, has 
violated the statute and is subject to a fine. 

That is the report of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Even that is not all of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am perfectly willing that the Senator 
shall insert any other part of it that he wishes. 

As to the importance of that statute which the Senator from 
Utah finds was violated by the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
President, I want to call attention to the words of C. N. Gregory 
in an article upon “Political corruption,” read before the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters in December, 
1894. On pages 284 and 285, referring particularly to Wiscon- 
sin—Mr, Gregory being a professor in the State university at 
the time he published this article—he says: 

I do not so much value the penalties denounced in these new laws 
against bribe givers and bribe takers as I value the sworn reports of 
receipts and expenditures with vouchers, which are wrung from can- 
didates and committees alike after every election. I trust much to 
these powerful searchlights. I believe, in fact, that the prevalence of 
truth and justice in the world was assured when on that first day of 
recorded time God said Let there be light,” and there was light. I 
remember that the streets of our cities are perhaps quite as much re- 
deemed from lawlessness by the lamp-posts as by the church spires. 
In politics, where men rise by the formal approval of their fellows, I 
do not believe that public and confessed corruption can have any con- 
tinuing hold or advancement. 

There was in effect in Wisconsin at the time this primary 
election took place the following statute: 

The following persons shall be deemed guilty of bribery at elections: 
— * * * * 8 


. 

Every person who shall, directly or 8 by himself or by any 
other person on his behalf, make any such gift, loan, offer, promise, 

rocurement, or agreement as aforesaid to or for any- person in order 
o induce such person to procure or endeavor to procure the election 
= 2 person to a public cMce, or the vote of any voter at any elec- 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] has attempted to 
qualify the meaning of that statute by inserting in it the word 
“corruptly” as being implied by the word “such”; but by 
reading the statute—I will not take time now to read the pre- 
cading sections—it will be found that the statute is not qualified 
by any such additional language. It is simply a plain provi- 
sion that any gift of money or valuable thing to any person in 
consideration of that person’s procuring or endeavoring to pro- 
cure the election to an office constitutes bribery. This entire 
$107,000 was paid for that purpose, Mr. President, to Edmonds, 
to Sacket, and to Perrin, and through them, in turn, to all of 
the subordinate employees who went out through the 71 counties 
of the State. They were hired men for the purpose of creating 
sentiment, for the purpose of procuring or endeavoring to pro- 
cure the election of the Senator from Wisconsin. It is a viola- 
tion, as plain as in any case I have ever seen, of the statute 
which I have just read, the penalty for which is imprisonment 
in the State prison for from six months to two years. 

That statute has been construed time and time again. It is 
simply a copy of the English corrupt-practices act of 1854, 
which has been perpetuated as a part of the corrupt-practices 
act of 1883. Very briefiy I want to call attention to some of 
the interpretations that haye been put upon this bribery stat- 
ute, intended—and I think effectively framed—to prevent the 
carrying of an election by hiring men in large numbers to go 
out and make the campaign and bring back the nomination or 
the election by stirring up public sentiment as a consideration 
for the price they have received. 

In Rogers on Elections, on page 281, third volume, he says: 

The above proviso applies only to the first five subsections, i. e., to 
the whole of the second section. - 

The proviso that the author is referring to is the proviso 
which was contained in the statutes of Wisconsin, that— 


The aforesaid enactment shall not extend or be construed to extend 
to any money paid or ag to be paid for or on account of any legal 
expenses bona fide incurred at or concerning any election. 

his section is open to criticism, because it prohibits and so makes 
certain acts illegal, and then excepts legal expenses, . neces- 
sarily, everything legal is excepted from or not within what is illegal, 
The section must be read thus: “ Every person who shall, etc., shall be 
guilty of bribery, provided that this enactment shall not extend to 
any money paid, or agreed to be paid, for or on account of any ex- 
any election, and provided 


bona fide incurred at or concernin, 
arene 7 er ground than this prehi- 


such expenses are not illegal on some o 
bition.” 
> * . z 
bribed, by the offer of 2 

er, and avoided 


hd * . 

The committee reported that a voter was 
parna for cart hire, by an agent of the sitting mem! 
he election. 


— 
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Citing cases: 


A present, office, etc., given, offered, or promised before an election to 
a voter, or to anyone on his behalf, or to any other person supposed 
to have influence over him, without any stipulation as to his vote, or 
even the endeavor or promise to endeavor to procure any such, will be 
DAA prima facie to be 3 


$ ka * * 
The gist of the meas: before —.— is the inducement to a voter to 
vote or refrain from vo If this exists, the ignorance or honesty of 
the man who offers, or of him who takes, is immaterial. 
The following is applicable to a primary election: 


But where they are part of one political contest, and the corruption 
at the municipal election is either intended to operate upon the par- 
Uamentary one, or that is the necessary result of what was done at the 
munici election, the liamentary election will be avoided for the 
corruption at the munie pal election. 

That is on page 284. 


Loans of money to a voter, or a person likely to influence him, are 
pees on the rani coe as =e the * as SAOS atte 


The 4 5 0 as to 9 employment ae — to — is one of 
fact. In deciding such ee r ust be had to the nature of 
the employment, the number of persons A whether they are 
voters or not, and the amount of the payments. 

Office: or employment, whether temporar z or permanent, if not given 
bona fide, is bribery, * and whether it be given to a voter or 
a third person will) be e dal if it can be proved that the receiver 
influenced the voter and that the giver meant him to do so. 

There are a number of cases dealing with the giving of re- 
freshments, which are particularly applicable to this election, 
where one witness testified that he spent over $150 in one day in 
saloons, another witness testified that he received $305 and 
spent it in saloons, and another witness testified that they 
bought kegs of beer and distributed them through the country, 
to be given to the voters, and that that was generally done in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Some contention, I understand, has been made by one Sen- 
ator that, even though there were bribery at this primary elec- 
tion, it would not vitiate the election unless the entire 9,084 
voters had been bribed. That. is entirely contrary to every 
assumption, I think, that this. body has proceeded upon in elec- 
tion cases, and contrary to the decisions of the courts. Under 
the English corrupt-practices act Parliament is not the judge of 
the violation of that act; and the election cases are not tried in 
Parliament, but are tried in the courts. Consequently there are 
a large number of decisions which explain and interpret this 
statute, which is a part of the laws of Wisconsin. Among 
others is this decision: 

A single act of bribery, however trifling the amount, may avoid an 
election. 

e is on page 293 of the work from which I have just 
qu 

Very briefly, Mr. President, I want to read, upon the general 
principles involved, just one paragraph from the case of Scofield 
v. The Milwaukee Free Press Co., One hundred and twenty- 
sixth Wisconsin, on page 85, simply as indicating a judicial 
view of the magnitude of the interests involved in this pro- 


ceeding, 

Sw 
rat ae a tt e f. e be th Be 
candidates that they would favor the contributor, or an any shi 

That is particularly pertinent in view of the testimony which 
shows that the Senator from Wisconsin personally paid sums 
of money to three men who were candidates for the legislature. 

I have not taken time to review the authorities, but I will 
simply state that when these cases are brought into court the 
courts will not accept any such defense, but hold that the pay- 
ment of the money and its acceptance by a candidate will be 
held to be done for the purpose of influencing the election, 
although he may come in and say it was not for that purpose, 
So this court says: 


5 aside = 5 


the technical 9 . 
such 


of any e 


oting 
— — one to make against any blie man. Such an act is an 
ae of 8 6 =e 


grounds of fitness. Dik pretends a . — — the law of the 
corrupt man of wealth over the man of ability and integrity who, 
either from poverty or principle, is debarred from similar means of 
securing support. It mees a willingness to corrupt the legislature 
and dangerous looseness of morals. 

The testimony in this case shows that one Perrin, an attorney 
at law, received $5,000, and that out of that he retained at 
least $500 for his own services. 

W. S. Stone received $2,849.50. According to his testimony, 
he retained $600 of it for his own services. 

So it was with numbers of other men to whom this money 
was given. They did not expend it; they kept it for their own 


t 


services, and by its means their support and their activity in 
this election were bought. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to say that the founda- 
tions of the Government depend upon the purity of elections. 
Of course, I realize the difference of opinion as to how exten- 
sive the rights of the people to vote in the election of their 
officers should be, but with all these, whether those who be- 
lieve in a strictly representative government by simply a few 
of the people or those who: believe in a liberal exercise of the 
powers of government by the people themselyes, under any 
form, whether in a democracy or in a republic, the perpetuity 
of its institutions depends upon the freedom and the purity of 
elections, 

An undoubted fact in this case is that at the primary election 
in Wisconsin the nomination of the Senator who. now sits from 
that State was brought about by the use of money. The only 
parallel that could be exercised would be the use of force, and 
I submit, Mr. President, that the case under consideration is 
just as dangerous to our institutions, just as injurious to the 
respect which it is necessary to preserve among the people for the 
laws which are made in these bodies by the men who are chosen. 
These men who vote, and cast frequently the determining vote, 
making laws affecting the property, the well-being of the entire 
Nation, menace our institutions just as much from the use of 
money in polluting and corrupting the ballot box as though a 
military force should stand at the polls herding the voters and 
directing them for whom to cast their votes. 

A brief sentence from Mr. Justice Miller, when he was upon 
the Supreme Court, is as follows: 

The two great natural and historical enemies of all republics are 
open yiolence and insidious corruption. 

And the writer of this pamphlet, entitled“ Political Corrup- 
tion and English and American Laws for its Prevention,” adds: 

And in the order in which the judge names them they menace the 
freedom and purity of the ballot, the chief support of republics. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
om the pending motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to state briefly my 
position regarding this vote. 

I shall vote to sustain the report of the committee. F have 
for many years stood for all the various measures of reform 
that relate to elections, legislation, and administration. I have 
stood for the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, except 
so far as it relates to judicial officers. I have stood for the 
direct primary. I have stood for laws correcting the evil prac- 
tices regarding elections. i 

The act complained of here were committed four years. ago. 
Since that time public sentiment has crystallized regarding 
practices which were not condemned by the common law, and 
which were not condemned by the statutes of many of our 
States, and which were not condemned by any act of Congress. 
Since that time we have put upon the statute book laws, both 
State and National, which do condemn the practices that were 
not in violation of law four years ago. 

So far as I am concerned, whilst I condemn these practices 
and think they should be corrected by law, and have stood for 
the laws, National and State, which have corrected them, and 
am willing to support laws which will further correct them, I 
am unwilling to judge the acts of fours years ago either by 
the political or the moral standards of to-day or to condemn 
them by the laws of to-day. To do that would be to make the 
laws, both National and State, which have since been enacted, 
retroactive in their operation. 

F shall therefore vote with the committee in its report regard- 
ing the seat of Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I shall trespass on the time of the 
Senate but a moment. I had intended to speak at some length 
upon the question before the Senate, but on account of the late- 
ness of the hour I shall not do so. 

I only want to say that I, too, with the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Newranps], in the years of the past have stood for 
primary elections. I have stood for the purity of the ballot. I 
have stood for popular government. I propose, when I cast 
my vote on this question, to vote in accordance with the things 
that I have advocated on the stump and in the campaigns of 
the past. 

The VICA PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN], on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not know whether it is in 
order to offer the amendment, but if it is in order I desire to 
move an amendment by inserting, after the word “ declared,” 
the word “not.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. That has been voted on. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that is the ques- 
tion voted on yesterday and that such an amendment would 
be simply voting again on the precise question voted on yester- 


day. Therefore the Chair thinks the amendment would not 
be in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Heysurn] that the report of the committee 
be adopted, and that Isaac STEPHENSON be declared entitled to 
a seat as Senator from the State of Wisconsin in the United 
States Senate. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 
and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Upon this ques- 
tion I am paired with the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore]. I transfer that pair, with his consent, to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER], and vote. I yote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN], from which, upon this vote, I have been released. I 
therefore vote “ yea.“ 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry]. I understand 
if he were present, he would vote “yea.” I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxzp], and I vote 
> nay.” 

Mr. STONE. I think it due to state, in this connection, that 
my colleague [Mr. Rxxp] if present would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIXON. I did not understand the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. WARREN. He stated that his colleague if present 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIXON. I understood that if the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] were present, he would vote “nay,” and that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Battery], with whom I am pairgd, if 
present, would vote “yea.” I therefore transfer my pair with 
the junior Senator from Texas to the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri, and vote “nay.” I ask the senior Senator from Missouri 
if that is his understanding as to how his colleague would vote 
if present. 

Mr. STONE. That is correct. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] is 
necessarily absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire were present and permitted to vote, he would vote 
oe en.“ 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. GUGGEN- 
HE] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I am paired for 
this vote with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Curzom]. 
If he were present he would vote “ yea,” and if I were at liberty 
to vote I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEA. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] 
is seriously ill. I do not know how he would vote. He is so 
ill that I have been unable to communicate with him. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR], from which I have been 
released. I yote “yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. Some one announced a transfer to the Senator 
from Kentucky without mentioning the name. I should like to 
ask what Senator from Kentucky it is? 

Mr. CHILTON. The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
PAYNTER]. 

Mr. MYERS. Thank you. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 34, as follows : 


I have a pair 
He is absent, 


YEAS—40. 

Bankhead Dillingham McCumber Rayner 
Bradley du Pont eLean Richardson 
Brandegee Fletcher Newlands t 
Briggs Foster Nixon Smith, Md 
Burnham Gamble Oliver moot 
Burton Heyburn Overman Sutherland 
Chilton Johnston, Ala. Page Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. tappie Penrose Warren 

rane Lodge Perkins Watson 

urtis Lorimer Pomerene Wetmore 

NAYS—34. 

Borah Cummins ` La Follette Smith, Ga. 
Bourne Dixon Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Gardner Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 
Brown Gronna Myers one 
Bryan Hitchcock O'Gorman Townsend 
Chamberlain ohnson, Me. Owen Williams 

app Jones Percy Works 
Crawford Kenyon Poindexter 

1 m Lern Shively 


Re NOT VOTING—1T. 

con Gallinger Paynter Taylor 
Bailey Gore 15 Reed an 
Clarke, Ark. Guggenheim Simmons 

Cullom Martin, Va. Stephenson 

Davis Nelson Swanson 


So Mr. Hxxnunx's motion “that the report of the committee 
be adopted and that Isaac STEPHENSON be declared entitled to 
a seat as Senator from the State of Wisconsin in the United 
States Senate” was agreed to. 

Upon the announcement of the result, there was applause in 
the galleries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Applause in the galleries is not 
permitted. The Chair trusts that visitors in the galleries will 
eventually understand that they are there as guests of the 
Senate and subject to the rules of the Senate, and that the 
rules of the Senate prohibit visitors in the galleries from ex- 
pressing their approval or disapproval of what takes place 
upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 22 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, March 27, 1912) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Thursday, March 28, 1912, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, March 27, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou, who art supremely great and good, our God and our 
Father, source of all our longings, hopes, and aspirations, kindle 
within our hearts a sacred flame which shall burn brighter and 
brighter as the years come and go until we shall have reached 
the light of the perfect day in Christ Jesus our Lord, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. . 

THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a privi- 
leged report (No. 455) from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
reporting back the bill H. R. 22195, a bill to revise the wool 
schedule. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, at this time it would be subject to 
a point of order, but I shall not make any point of order against 
the report under the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is glad that the gentleman from 
Illinois made that remark, because it is the desire and the in- 
tention of the Chair to carry out the plan for Calendar Wednes- 
day in perfect good faith. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I recognize, Mr. Speaker, the fact that 
a privileged report would be subject to a point of order this 
morning if anybody desired to make it, but I think to expedite 
business it is proper to allow privileged reports to be made on 
Calendar Wednesday, and later on in the session there will be 
conference reports offered for the purpose of being printed under 
the rule, and it seems to me that it would be proper to allow 
them to come in, as long as there is no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is perfectly proper that this report 
should be made now. 

The SPEAKER. All of these rules are made, of course, to 
expedite business. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I present the minority views upon 
the bill revising the wool schedule, and ask that they be printed 
along with the majority report (H. Rept 455, pt. 2). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 22195) to revise the duties on wool and manufactures 
of wool. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The bill, together with the report and minority views, 
will be referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand that copies 


| of the bill H. R. 22195, just reported, are exhausted in the docu- 


ment room, and that there are no copies for Members. I desire 


-to ask unanimous consent that there may be a reprint, 


Mr. MANN. That is not necessary. The document room has 
authority to order any number of copies that it wants, 1,000 at 
a time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wanted to be sure that there would be 
enough copies for Members. 

Mr. MANN. They will print them without an order of the 
House. = ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 
$ 
} 
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Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I did not quite catch the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, MANN. I said that the document room had authority to 
order a reprint of a bill, 1,000 at a time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama if he desires to make any suggestion as to the time when 
he will call up this bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I propose to take it up as soon as the 
public business of the House will allow me to do so. There is 
a bill pending before the House, the consular and diplomatic 
appropriation bill, and I do not desire to interfere with that. 
When that is out of the way I hope to haye an opportunity to 
call up this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama withdraws his 
request for a reprint. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the un- 
finished business is the bill S. 8367. The House automatically 
resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Foster in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and the unfinished 
business is the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8. 3367. An act to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to homesteads. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last Wednesday 
they had under consideration an amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 16, on page 3, add the following: 

“If any entry is made for land which, though not reserved at the 
time, is ascertained by the Secretary of the Interior to be chiefly valu- 
able on account of merchantable timber upon it the entry may be can- 
celed within six months of its date.” 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin last Wednesday is an amendment 
relative to the timber Jands of the country. I do not think at 
this time it is necessary, either for myself or any Member of 
the House, to debate whether or not this amendment is or is 
not a good amendment. For the last 50 years the homestead 
laws have been in force. At the time they were made they 
were made for the humid sections of the United States where 
we have rainfall enough to make lands valuable. For 50 years 
they have been culling out the good lands by homestead en- 
tries and land grants—the lands that have rainfall enough to 
raise crops—until the only lands left are in the semiarid or 
arid parts of the West, where it is difficult to carry on agricul- 
ture. They need a change in the land laws, and this bill grants 
them that relief. For the last 10 years we have increased in 
population from 75,000,000 to 92,000,000, and still the number 
of homesteads have decreased in the last year 334 per cent. It 
is estimated from figures not well controverted that about 
125,000 families went to Canada last year and took up land. 
It was the judgment of your committee that the law ought to 
be so modified as to residence and be so modified as to the 
length of time that they must live on the land from five to 
three years, so that our people might not leave us, but, on the 
contrary, would stay with us. 

This bill merely eases up on the length of time necessary for 
residence from fiye years to three years, and merely makes a 
few changes in regard to leave of absence. Whether the gen- 
tleman’s timber amendment be a good or a bad amendment, the 
gentleman from Illinois and the committee agreed last Wednes- 
day that we would provide for putting every part of this bill 
into conference by moving to strike out everything after the 
enacting clause and inserting in lieu thereof the bill as agreed 
to in this House. 
8 Therefore it would give us an opportunity in the conference 

for the Secretary to come before us, for the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to come before us, for the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and those other gentlemen who are 
interested in the matter,-and we could there work out a com- 
prehensive bill that would be a bill which would really accom- 
plish what the House and the committee sought to do. I again 
repeat it is not necessary at this time to debate whether this 
be a good or a bad amendment, because the bill as passed by 
the Senate, the bill as passed by this committee, as far as we 
have gone, makes no change in the timber and stone act, makes 
no change in the mineral laws of this country, but merely re- 
lates to the length of time of residence. Therefore I submit to 
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adopt the amendments that are purely foreign to this particular 
line of legislation would be unwise at this time, and I hope the 
committee will vote down this amendment, not as any rebuke to 
its author or not necessarily as the view of the House that it 
may or may not be wise, but because of the proposition that this 
is no time to encumber a remedial piece of legislation, which, 
I think, this entire House agrees is necessary. We have sepa- 
rate statutes on timber and stone entries; we have rigid mineral 
laws; we have passed rigid withdrawal bills; the forestry has 
been extremely active; practically all the timberland has been 
withdrawn. 

In any event, this is no place to legislate on every conceivable 
subject that can be conjured up. 

It is apparent something should be done. This bill ought to 
pass, and it ought not to be burdened too much with amend- 
ments, or foreign amendments, whether they be good or bad 
amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am not especially interested 
in this particular amendment. The other two amendments of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] I believe 
were good ones. I voted for both of them. I think they ought 
to have been included in this bill, and I speak here as a friend 
of this legislation. There is no man here who is more anxious 
to see this bill enacted into law than I. If we reject ail of 
these amendments—harmless some of the gentlemen proclaim, 
but, on the other hand, claimed by others to be of great im- 
portance—I believe we would jeopardize this legislation. I re- 
gret very much that we did not put into this bill the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] re- 
garding the mineral proposition, and if I can get recognition 
from the Speaker I intend to move to recommit the bill when 
the proper time comes so as to provide for that amendment. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrris] says that we are 
going to send this entire bill into conference. He comes very 
near saying that all of these amendments are going to be put 
in in conference. If that be true, why not put them in now? 
This particular amendment, I think, is of the least importance 
of any. It may be that the importance of the other two is over- 
estimated, but it certainly will not damage any honest home- 
steader in any respect if we at least add to this bill the propo- 
sition regarding mineral deposits. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman, coming from the State he does, 
I know is familiar with the land laws. I therefore want him 
to admit, at least, that at the time the homesteader makes final 
proof he must both himself and by his witnesses declare that 
there is no mineral on the land. That is a part of his final 
proof. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that is true, and I am not, as 
far as I am concerned, particularly arguing that this amend- 
ment is necessary. I would support the bill without it. I do 
not know that I would urge it particularly, but the gentleman 
himself practically admits that the amendment will not do any 
damage, and that eventually it is going to be put in in confer- 
ence. Why not do it here? It will not hurt the honest home- 
steader if that provision is put into the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the gentleman not think if it should be 
engrafted in this bill as a part of the general homestead law 
it more properly should be presented as an amendment to other 
sections of the homestead law? 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be true. 

Mr. MILLER. And not engrafted onto these two sections? 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that there is some place where it 
would be more appropriate, but I answer the gentleman from 
Minnesota and the other gentlemen who are opposing this by 
repeating their own words, when they tacitly admit that these 
amendments are going to be considered in conference, and that 
the Secretary of the Interior is going to be heard, and that we 
will make a new bill out of it and put them in. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not mean to concede that I think this 
amendment ought to be placed in this bill in conference or in 
any other place. I do not understand that other gentlemen so 
agree. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand, however, that this agreement 
which has been more or less talked about a week ago to-day and 
to-day practically concedes that. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no; no. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I understand also that unless some pro- 
vision of this kind be put into the bill, the Secretary of the 
Interior, who represents th President in the matter, will be 
in favor of the President vetoing it, and it may be that the 
President, following the advice of his Secretary of the Interior, 
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may veto the bill if these provisions are not put in. Asa friend 
of the bill I do not want to take any chances in nullifying the 


bill here by having it eventually defeated when we can meet the’ 


proposition by putting in an amendment that of itself is good, 
and that will do nobody any harm. 

‘Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man, if he is quoting my statement or any statement that I 
have heard here I think he quotes it too broadly when he says 
2 8770 amendments have been agreed to or will be agreed to 
at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not say they have been, but I draw my 
inference from what the gentleman has said, that at the close 
of this debate he is going to offer the entire bill as an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the 
bill which this committee will perfect, so that it can go into 
conference. There can be no other object in doing that than per- 
mitting such amendments to come in, and if I knew they would 
come in and it would be fixed up in conference so that it would 
meet the approval of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
President upon these matters I would not have any objection 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have listened very care- 
fully to all the debate which has been had in connection with 
this bill, and somehow or other I have received the impression 
that the men who represent the Western States which are to be 
affected by this bill seem to think that nobody else in the 
United States has any interest in the public lands of the 
United States, but that all of the States except the States in 
which these homesteaders are to be affected should keep quiet 
and not enter into a discussion of the questions that pertain to 
the homestead land laws. 

T am of the opinion that everybody in the United States has 
an equal interest in these public lands, and I have long since 
beHeved there ought to be something done to protect the min- 
erals and the timber, and the granting of the title deed to a 
homestead for agricultural purposes ought not to carry with 
it the ownership of the minerals in the land or the timber on 
the land. The amendments offered, one of which is now pend- 
ing, certainly seem to me to be in the interest of the public. 
It seems to me we ought to enact these amendments into the 
law. It may be that this is not the proper place to put these 
amendments; that this is not the proper bill on which to en- 
graft them; but it looks to me as if a bill which is for the pur- 
pose of granting titles to those who wish to homestead lands in 
the United States owned by the Government ought to be a good 
place to place conditions upon the titles that are to be granted 
to the people who want the homestead. I see no reason on 
earth why this House or this committee should not consider 
every phase of the bill. Why should it be necessary to send it 
to conference to improve it? Is it the fact that the men who 
are here do not know as much about how to legislate is those 
who will be on the conference, or is there something to go into 
the bill that ought not to be given to the membership of the 
House until it comes back from the conference? I am opposed 
to this agreement to enter into a conference on questions that 
ought to be considered before the body where the bill is pend- 
ing. I think that if there is any information in connection with 
this legislation it ought to be given to us. I think you will find 
men enough here who have brains enough to shape the legisla- 
tion as it ought to be shaped, and I think that we make a 
great mistake when we vote down every amendment seeking to 
conserve the rights of the Government in the public lands. We 
have already done more of that than we ought to have done. 
If the Government had an interest in the mineral lands through- 
out all the States of the Union to-day, we would not have to 
levy taxes on most of our people to maintain the Government. 
Now, the land which is left that is owned by the Government 
ought to be protected by the Government, and such legislation 
should be enacted as will reserve to the Government for all 
time to come all the minerals and the timber upon the public 
lands of the United States, and it should never be granted to 
any private individual or corporation except upon conditions 
which will inure to the benefit of coming generations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, in all suggested legislation 
bearing upon land and homestead laws there are two markedly 
different opinions—the eastern view, which is very largely 
shared by the persons who hold to the modern notions of con- 
servation, and the western view, that is shared by those who 
belleve that the Federal land reserves form entirely too large 
a part of their States. It was perfectly apparent in this House 
Jast Wednesday—and, I think, in the body at the other end of 
the Capitol, when this bill was under discussion—that the whole 


country wants the homestead laws liberalized. There seems to 
be few, if any, dissenting voices in this House on the proposi- 
tion to change the five-year term to three years. Now, since 
the Members are in accord upon this basic proposition, I be- 
lieye—and I speak as a friend of the measure—that it is very 
inexpedient to confuse the main issue by any disagreement on 
the matter of utilities outside of agriculture. The desire to lib- 
eralize the statute is based upon the idea of getting more peo- 
ple upon the western lands. They go there presumably for the 
purpose of farming. The people who have been opposed even to 
liberalizing these laws have been dominated by the fear, more 
or less widespread, that many of these alleged homesteaders 
go there for the purpose of mineral exploitation, the exploita- 
tion of timberlands, and other things. We all want the three- 
year law adopted and passed, and I believe that the western 
Members and the members of this committee, in large part, are 
making a mistake in opposing these amendments which are now 
suggested. I think that all utilities except that of agriculture 
should be held by the Government. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, under the understanding which 
was reached on the floor of the House some days ago this bill 
will probably go to conference on the entire bill. I voted for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
Those amendments were amendments prepared by the Secretary 
of the Interior, at my request, in reference to this bill. The 
Secretary of the Interior, reporting upon this bill originally, 
suggested a number of changes which should be made in the bill 
or amendments which should be inserted in it, I made a request 
that the Secretary might send the gentleman from Colorado in 
charge of this bill a statement of those things which he consid- 
ered absolutely essential to go into this bill, and the amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin were a portion 
of those propositions. If this bill goes into conference on the 
entire bill, I think the understanding is the conferees will meet 
with or hear from the Secretary of the Interior and the Land 
Office and endeavor to agree upon a bill which will be satis- 
factory, both to the House and the Senate and the adminis- 
tration of the land laws. For instance, yesterday the President 
sent a message to us calling attention to the fact that the 
entry of potash deposits was subject to private entry and were 
not excepted, and no provision was made for the withdrawal of 
lands containing such deposits, as there clearly ought to be. I 
hope that when this bill comes back from conference it will 
contain something upon that subject. Gentlemen say that this 
is not a bill upon which to insert these items, and yet if they 
ought to be inserted, in the judgment of Congress, in the end, 
this bill is before us, and we had just as well insert them here 
as anywhere, as long as they relate to the subject matter of the 
bill; and the subject matter of the bill covers the entire public 
domain so far as it is not withdrawn from entry. I think 
that in inserting those provisions, which I hope and believe will 
be inserted in conference, so far, at least, as they are considered 
necessary by the Secretary of the Interior, in whose judgment 
I have great faith, that they will be put in in such manner as 
to accomplish the purpose in connection with the other provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. It does not seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
the friends of this measure before us haye much of a quarrel 
with those who are offering amendments and in some way op- 
posing the bill. I do not think there is anybody in the House 
who will take issue with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] in what he said respecting the interests of the public at 
large in the public domain, The people in the States of Mi- 
nois, Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania have an interest in 
the public domain in Minnesota, in Nebraska, in California, or 
in any other State, of course. It may be, however, that some 
of us who live in public-domain territory, having had experience 
on the frontier and having had an opportunity to see the work- 
ings of the men who have gone as pioneers and who are doing 
the pioneer work, may know a little bit more about their needs 
and about that which will be beneficial to them and to the 
public domain and to the Nation at large than those equally 
interested, equally public-spirited, who lack those opportuni- 
ties of investigation and information. 

I take no issue with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
in the position he has taken with respect to the amendments 
that he favors, I do take issue, howeyer, with him in this, that 
this is no place for their consideration. And why? For a long 
time we have been believing, and now we are rendy to act, I 
think, on that belief, that the period of residence of a home- 
steader upon the land should be diminished from five years to 
three years. We have that definite concrete proposition before 
us for consideration and action. Let us now consider that, and 
let us vote upon it. Let us not encumber it with a lot of mate- 
rial that is, perhaps, relevant in a sense, but which, strictly 
speaking, has no direct bearing upon this question and the one 
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thing upon which we are agreed. It may be that the Secretary 
of the Interior, a gentleman for whom we all have great respect, 
thinks that the general homestead law could be improved by 
these yarious amendments which have been mentioned, but he 
certainly has not said, and he can not say, that they have any 
particular bearing upon the matter of reducing the period of 
residence from five to three years. He has not said, and he 
can not say, that if we lessen the time from five years to three 
years we shall have done anything to the injury of the public 
domain without accepting and engrafting thereon these various 
amendments. Let them come in their own time and oceupy the 
attention of the House fully and completely, and then let them 
be decided. 

I will state, Mr. Chairman, that I am not in a position to 
have any opinion at this time respecting the amendment now 
offered, as to whether I should favor it or be against it. Yet 
I know that in my own State there is probably as much public 
domain that may be affected by this, having possibilities of 
pine and minerals, as any other State in the Union. I for one 
want to see the natural wealth of the Nation conserved, but I 
do not want to see a homesteader handicapped, see him so 
hampered by regulations, see him so hampered by restrictions, 


that when he goes to get for himself a little piece of land on- 


the frontier he is absolutely appalled by the obstancles that 
confront him, and in the majority of cases withdraws from the 
contest because he is unequal to it, 

Mr. NORRIS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to suggest to the gentleman that the 
pending amendment has nothing to do with minerals. 

Mr. MILLER. Very likely. Mr. Chairman, this relates to 
forests, which are in the same category, so far as my district is 
concerned. I would like to say one word on the matter of 
timberland. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman has some more time. Let him 
go ahead. 

Mr. MILLER. As I understand this amendment, it with- 
draws or puts a restriction upon the title to the timber upon 
land. Now, certainly, I think the friends of that amendment 
will admit that it should go no further, and probably does go 
no further, than to withdraw and restrict the title where the 
land is particularly valuable for timber, and that is exactly the 
law to-day. The lands have all been classified, including the 
Indian lands that ultimately have become subject to homestead 
entry, in the public domain in my State and other States as well; 
and it is now a well-established fact, because it has been the law 
for several years, that where the land is principally valuable 
for timber it is not subject to homestead entry. The timber is 
sold separately, and the land, later on, opened up to homestead 
entry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the.gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate be closed on this section and all amendments thereto in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FER- 
RIS] asks unanimous consent that debate be closed on this 
section and all amendments thereto in five mtnutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FERRIS. How much time does the gentleman want, 
two minutes? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I would like to have five minutes. I asked 
leave to be heard on this last Wednesday. I was deferring 
then to the older Members. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. McCALL. I would like to have two minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope debate will be closed as quickly as pos- 
sible, We debated all last Wednesday on this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be wise to 
have all stricken out after the enacting clause of this bill, so 
that unlimited discretion or jurisdiction practically should be 
given to the conferees. But there is nothing at all inconsistent 
with that program in adopting the amendments which are pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on his 
motion to recommit the bill. 

I think that the House should express its optnion in favor of 
reserving from a homestead entry all these coal and mineral 
and timber rights. I am entirely willing to give better terms to 
the man who enters for the purpose of making a homestead, to 


reduce the time from five years to three years; but he is not 
entering on his homestead for the purpose of securing mineral 
rights, and I think the House should avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity of declaring in favor of the reservation of the mineral 
rights and water powers from the entry. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I must beg pardon 
for butting in here at this time, but I introduced in this House 
a bill just along the lines of the pending bill, although the Sen- 
ate bill was the one that came in. Yet the committee has fol- 
lowed my views closely, and I am afraid that my child will be 
so disguised by these various amendments that I will not know 
it when it comes out, and therefore, moved by filial affection, as 
well as for the public good, I hope all these amendments will 
be voted down. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] and that of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
seems to be covered generally by existing law. That is apropos 
of what was said by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCatri]. Those matters are all provided for by general statute. 
I represent a district that, I think, has more land in it now 
thrown open to public entry under the homestead act than pos- 
sibly is represented by any other Member upon this floor; and 
inasmuch as it has been intimated that we of the West are in 
league with large corporations, and with people who are seeking 
to gobble up the public domain, I want to say that that is not 
a fact. There is no such influence behind this measure, and 
the mind of every Member on this floor ought to be disabused 
of that idea. What we are interested in, especially in Colorado, 
where nearly one-third of our public domain has already been 
withdrawn and thrown into forest reserves, and possibly for- 
ever withdrawn from public entry as well as from taxation, 
is to haye more home makers in that State; and the only way 
we can get them there is to give a shorter number of years in 
which to prove up upon their homesteads and on other better 
terms. To-day there is no more irrigable land in the West, ex- 
cept that which can be irrigated by the expenditure of very 
large sums of money for the storing of water. 
neath the natural flow of water has been disposed of, so that 
now, instead of a poor man being able to take up a homestead 
under present laws and regulations, it is a rich man's proposi- 
tion. I will yield the floor to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker] in a moment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want the floor, but a 
Senator was here talking to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TAYLOR], the colleague of the gentleman now speaking, and he 
spoke to me, and I could not refuse to respond to the Senator’s 
remark. I beg the pardon of the gentleman from Colorado for 
interrupting him. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I was going to say that it is only 
a rich man who can now take up a homestead and live upon it 
for five years. He must have an income. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentieman 
have leave to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Rucker] have five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts (from his seat). I object. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I only want to say that the 
irritability of my friend from California 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made to a further extension 
of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. GARRETT. I make the point of order that no Member 
rose in his place and objected. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts (rising). I object. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the 
purpose of this measure to liberalize the homestead laws. I 
have, however, thought it proper for the House to consider sug- 
gestive amendments which have beeh carefully prepared by the 
Secretary of the Interior, under whose department these laws 
will be administered. This law purports to be patterned after 
the Canadian law, in so far as the time is concerned. It does 
not, however, follow the Canadian law in respect to its admin- 
istrative features and the reservations which have been em- 
bodied in the amendments which have been offered on the floor. 

I realize the force of the arrangement that has been made of 
having these matters considered in conference, but the questions 
having arisen upon the floor of the House, the action of the 
House might in conference be considered as expressive of the 
views of the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to say that I am always interested in 
what the gentleman says, and we think alike on a great many 
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things. What I wanted to suggest to him is that, as he knows, 
being a member of the committee and being familiar with the 
land laws, there is a separate statute which deals with the 
timber and stone entries, and this act in no way changes that; 
and I wondered if it would not be satisfactory to the gentlemen 
to let that statute be considered as a separate matter, in order 
that we may not encumber this one relief measure for the 
homesteaders of the West. 

Mr. PICKETT. I was not speaking particularly to the pend- 
ing amendment. If we pass these various amendments, they will 
be suggestive to the conferees of the views of the House. I 
want to read an extract from a letter which I have received 


from the Secretary of the Interior relative to one of the amend- | 
ments which have been offered—the one reserving the water- | 


power rights to the Government—because it seems to me that 
the very object which the Secretary has in mind is to aid the 
development of our western country. He says: 


v or 
8 1 is 
amended so as to provide for such a reservation, it will ble for 
homestead en 

of the public domain which must otherwise r 
vations for water power or irrigation purposes. 


Now, it seems to me that the position which the Secretary 
takes is a very plain and logical one, and is in the direct inter- 
est of the development of this western territory. The other 
amendments are of similar character. If adopted, they would 
ego to conference for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Oregon 
yield for a moment? I want to ask unanimous consent to close 
debate in six minutes and give the gentleman from. Oregon 
five minutes of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the paragraph close in six minutes. 
Ts. there: objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to say in the very beginning, that while I am 
from the State of Oregon, one of the largest public-land ee 
in this Union, I fully concede to every other Member, no matter 
from what part of the country he may come, as much right to 
participate in this discussion and in this legislation as I have. 
I concede that every Member here has the right to express 
himself on the pending amendment. I do not take very much 
stock in the shunting of these different propositions off to con- 
ference committees when they have once been brought up on 
the floor and anything like a thorough opportunity has been 
had for expression of opinion by Members of this House.. 

But I want you, if you will be so kind as to do so, to bear 
with me one minute on the vital question involved in the 
pending amendment. 

All of the valuable forest lands of this country are already in 
the forest reserves. We have 190,000,000 acres in forest reserves 
in the United States. They are not subject to homestead entry. 
This bill in no way affects the forest reserves of the United 
States. Beyond that, as a further safeguard, the distinguished 
Member from Iowa [Mr. Pickerr] introduced, and this House 

a bill a year ago, authorizing the President of the 
United States, without authority from Congress, to withdraw 
any additional public lands in the United States for the pur- 
poses of conservation, and the President has exercised his right 
under that Pickett withdrawal bill and many other lands in 
the West have been withdrawn from homestead entry. 

Now, what does this amendment mean? It means that in 
addition to all these safeguards you are going to say that when 
we deal out a little liberality with one hand to the home- 
stender with the other we will prevent him hereafter from 
entering on any land west of the Cascade Mountain Range in 
Oregon, Washington, and California. 

As far as I am concerned, as far as my colleague from 
Oregon [Mr. Hawtey] is concerned—and I have discussed this 
matter with him this morning—we would rather you would leave 
the homestead laws as they are than to withdraw from home- 
stead entry and deprive the homestead settler from the right 
to go upon the lands in western Oregon, where we have a God- 


tied up under reser- 


given climate, beautiful scenery, and the most delightful place 
to live in the world. 

Now, why put im this bill a provision preventing the home- 
steader from filing upon any land that in the opinion of the 
speeial agent is chiefly valuable for timber? The largest 


bodies of timber are already in the forest reserves. The 


Pickett withdrawal bill authorizes any large bodies of timber that 
may be found in isolated tracts hereafter to be withdrawn. 
Why not leave the lands open to homestead entry that are now 
subject to such entry and not further withdraw them from the 
reach of the actual settler? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that there is a proposi- 
tion to restore certain lands granted to railroads to the public 
domain. Is that likely to be done? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I will say in answer to the gentleman’s 
question that there is an immense railroad-land grant of about 
2,300,000 acres in Oregon, which Congress required should be 
sold to settlers, and the railroad company flagrantly violated the 
terms of the grant. I have a bill pending here that if these 
lands shall be forfeited that all of them within the exterior 


‘boundaries of the forest reserve shall attach to the reserve and 
not be subject to homestead entry. But only a small portion 


of the railroad lands are inside the reserves. Most of these 


lands will go to actual settlers if my bill passes. 


Mr. MANN. They are largely timber lands, are they not? 
Mr. LAFFERTY. Most of the lands have some timber on 


‘them, but they are admirably suited for homes. 
le portions | 


It is a foregone conclusion that the pending three-year-home- 
stead bill will pass. That fact is most gratifying to the people 
of Oregon. We welcome the homesteaders from the East, and 
we also have many people in our own great city of Portland who 
will be glad to avail themselves of this opportunity to get a 


ranch. 


The passage of this bill will be the realization of one of my 
ambitions. That I have worked hard for the measure here 
the past six weeks many Members can attest. In canvassing 
my colleagues for the measure I called last Saturday a week 


‘ago on no less a personage than the honorable Speaker of this 


House [Mr. Crank] and asked him to make a speech in favor 
of the bill and he did so last Wednesday. 

No one who has once enjoyed the balmy Indian summer days 
of Oregon or inhaled the exhilarating perfume of the firs and 


_pines during the gentle rainfall of winter can ever be satisfied 


to live anywhere else on the face of the globe. The ideal cli- 
mate, beautiful seenery, and pure air of that State is one of 
the greatest assets of this Nation. By this bill we extend a 
more generous and hearty welcome than ever before to the 
good people of this country to. make homes in Oregon. There 
is no longer any “new country” to go to. But Oregon will re- 
main young forever. Her snow-capped mountain her 
restful green forests, and her rugged coast, with its miles ot 
hard-sand beach, washed by the foaming surf of the Pacific, 
form a picture that charms and attracts all who see it. In 
behalf of that State I express the hope that the pending amend- 
ment will be rejected and that the bill will be passed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, this committee has had the 
call on four Calendar Wednesdays. I hope this amendment 
may be voted upon now and the next section read and the mat- 
ter disposed of soon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr: KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I call up the 
amendment that I offered last Wednesday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next section, 
and then the gentleman’s amendment will be reported. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That all exis! entries shall be perfected under and 
according to the terms o: is act, except entries under section 6 of an 
act passed and approved February 19, 1909, and section 6 of an act 
passed and approves June 17, 1910, providing for an enlarged home- 
stead, and that as to entries under said sections this act shall not in 
any wise apply, except that the provision allowing a six months’ resi- 
dence during any calendar year shall apply to all homestead: 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


In section 2, line 17, after the word “ entries ™ Insert “ requiring resi- 
dence upon the land under the homestead laws.” 
From the word act,“ in line 19, strike out the balance of the section. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment, while it is 
printed in the bill with the words “shall be” in it, they are in 


fact not æ part of the amendment. It is an erroneous print. 


Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to 


me for a suggestion? 


Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
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Mr. MONDELL. I am of the opinion that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Kinxarp] in the 
way of a substitute is better than the original section or the 
section as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to suggest that we strike section 2 
out of the bill entirely. The whole thing will go to conference. 
I am not prepared to vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska, which no one has seen. The com- 
mittee recommends striking out a part of the section, why not 
strike out the whole? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. I will be pleased to inform the 
gentieman what the contents of the amendment are in order 
that he may be advised of it. 

Mr. MANN. Before I vote on it I would like to have a chance 
to read it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Illinois an excellent one. I do not think it 


makes any difference whether there is any statement in the form. 


of section 2 or not. I do not think it modifies the legislation at 
all. I think it is entirely superfluous both in the original form 
and in the form now proposed, and if we are going to adopt any 
form I think the form suggested by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska is the better. But this is the situation. If this bill be- 
comes a law it will take the place of the present sections of 
the Revised Statutes amended and will apply to all home- 
steads just as the present sections apply. Therefore there is 
no necessity for any direction in the form of legislation that it 
shall apply to pending entries. It seems to me the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is a very proper one, 
that the entire section 2 should go out, and if in conference it is 
deemed advisable and necessary, then some further language 
could be added. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma if the words “shall be“ appear in the amendment 
offered by the committee? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have not the amendment before me, and 
have not examined-it. I do not know what the original verbiage 
of the amendment is. 

I do want to say that I hope the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in the last analysis will be adopted, 
for the reason that this provision having passed the Senate, if 
it is rejected here, will be dealt with in conference, and then 
the ideas of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KRIN RA] ean be 
disposed of at a time when ‘we can look into it further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 


agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: < 


Page 3, line 19, strike out after the word “act,” in line 19, the 
comma and the word “except” and all of lines 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
and lines 1 and 2 on page 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KIN- 
KAID} offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 2 and substitute the following: 

“Sec. 2. That existing pending entries may be perfected either under 
the provisions of the law as amended by this, act, or under the law as it 
existed previous to the passage of this act, at the option of entrymen.” 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I regard this 
amendment as very important. If the bill be enacted into law 
as the committee amendment stands, it will leave it in such 
shape that there will be some doubt about whether or not it 
would deprive existing entrymen who have already resided on 
their claims, say, for six years, or any time more than five years, 
of the right to make their proof. It is stated that this will 
take effect not only as to future entries, but as to existing en- 
tries, without in express language saying so, and that therefore 
this section 2, as amended by the committee, may be dispensed 
with. It is said that it is superfiuous. If it is to take effect 
immediately as to existing entries, then those who have lived 
on their claims more than five years would be cut off, would be 
debarred of the right to make their proof, to perfect their en- 
tries. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, these pioneer homesteaders 
who have gone there on their claims to live, perhaps all their 
lives, ought to be encouraged in this. They made their entries 
with the right to stay seven years before they should make their 


proofs, and they ought not to be debarred of the right to wait 
seven years before making proof. If the bill passes without an 
explicit statement upon this point, great confusion will arise, 
perhaps consternation, among entrymen. ‘There is no class in 
the United States who is better posted upon their rights than 
these homestead entrymen; they diligently read the homestead 
laws, and those laws ought to be plain not only to the lawyer 
but to the layman. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Certainly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I would suggest that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment in its present form, if it prevails, will give the opportunity 
to file upon land of any class. I suggest that it be modified so 
that it will apply only to those claims which have been filed 
prior to this time, and then it will probably accomplish the 
gentleman’s purpose. : 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. That is just what it does. It 
restricts to those 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. $ 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I regard myself 
as having been unfortunate ìn being absent last Wednesday, for 
only about 15 minutes, when the bill was under consideration, 
when the Speaker of the House took the floor and spoke in 
behalf of this measure. The Speaker very kindly referred to the 
Nebraska one-section act, which was passed pursuant to a bill 
which I myself introduced in the Fifty-eighth Congress. He 
also alluded to this act in a very friendly way, and I wish to 
acknowledge my appreciation of the remarks made by him in 
reference thereto, and also the appreciation of my constituents 
for his having given his support to the bill in the first instance. 
I acknowledge also my indebtedness to the then Speaker of the 
House, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], 
for allowing the bill to be taken up at the earliest possible 
time permitted by parliamentary discretion. I desire also to 
express my own acknowledgment and that of my constituents 
of our very high appreciation of the service of membership of 
the Public Lands Committee and of the Fifty-eighth Congress 
for passing the law which has proven to be so salutary. The 
wisdom of the act has been vindicated by the increase of popu- 
lation by more than 100,000 in the territory covered by the act 
as a direct result. All now agree, where many opposed it, even 
in Nebraska at first, that it was a wise enactment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 8 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close at the expiration of five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. MORGAN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MANN. Mr Chairman, I am quite in sympathy with the 
gentleman from Nebraska, and I would suggest to him that if 
his amendment is voted upon without the committee having full 
knowledge in regard to it and had chance to inspect it, although 
we are informed by the gentleman’s admirable speech, that it 
would probably be defeated, and, while the purpose seems to be 
very fair, that it would probably be taken care of in conference 
if we strike out the entire section instead of agreeing to his 
amendment; and I hope the gentleman will see his way clear, 
after making his statement and calling it to the attention of the 
House, to withdraw his amendment so that we may, without 
voting upon it, just strike out the section and throw the whole 
thing into conference. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the suggestion 
of the minority leader, the gentleman from Illinois, is entirely 
satisfactory to me. I have confidence that the joint conferees 
will give due and proper consideration to all these amendments 
which are now in contemplation, so, with the consent of the 
committee, I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, then, pursuant to the sugges- 
tion, I move to strike out section 2 entirely. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I now move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof in one 
amendment the bill as agreed to in the committee, which the 
Clerk will report as a substitute for the pending bill. È 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended to read as follows: 

“Sno. 2291. No certificate, however, shall be given or patent issued 
therefor until the expiration of three years from the te of such 
entry; and if at the expiration of such time, or at any time within 
two years thereafter, the person ng such entry, or if he be dead 
his widow, or in case of her death his heirs or devisee, or in case of 
a widow making such entry her heirs or devisee, in case of her death, 
pros by himself and by two credible witnesses that he, she, or they 
have a habitable house upon the land and have actually resided upor 
and cultivated the same for the term of three years succeeding the time 
of filing the afidavit, and makes affidavit that no part of such land has 
been alienated, except as provided in section 2288, and that he, she, or 
they will bear true allegiance to, the Government of the United States, 
then in such case he, she, or they, if at any time citizens of the United 
States, shall be entitled to a patent, as in other cases provided by law: 
Provided, That the entrymen may be absent from the land for not more 
than five months in each period of one year after establishing residence, 
but in case of commutation the 14 months’ actual residence as now 
required by law must be shown: Provided, That when the person mak- 
ing entry dies before the offer of final proof those suc ing to the 
entry must show that the entryman had complied with the law in all 
e to the date of his death and that they have since complied 
with the law In all respects, as would have been required of the entry- 
man had he lived, excepting that they are relieved from any require- 
ment of residence upon the land. 

“See. 2297. If, at any time after the filing of the affidavit as re- 
quired in section 2290 and before the expiration of the three years 
mentioned in section 2291, it is proved after due notice to the settler, 
tn the satisfaction of the register of the land office that the person 
having filed such affidavit has failed to establish residence within six 
months after the date of entry, or abandoned the land for more than 
six months at any time, then and in that_event the land so entered 
shall revert to the Government: Provided, That the three years’ period 
of residence herein fixed shall date from the time of establishing actual 
permanent residence upon the land: And provided further, That where 
there may be climatic reasons, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office may, In his discretion, 
allow the settler 12 months from the date of filing in which to com- 
mence his residence on said land under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill as amended favorably. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 3367) to 
amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States relating to homesteads, and had directed him 
to report the same to the House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. k 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third tine—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I moye to recommit the bill with 
the instructions which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit with instructions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on the Public lands, with 
instructions to said committee to forthwith report the same back to the 
House amended as follows: Insert after line 2, page 3, the following: 
“No entry for a homestead or a parag issued on the same, shall con- 
vey any right to salt, potash, coal, petroleum, natural gas, gold, silver, 
copper, iron, or other mineral within or under the land conveyed by the 
patent, or any exclusive or other property or interest In, or any ex- 
clusive right or privilege with respect to any lake, river, spring, stream, 
or other body of water within or bordering on or passing through the 
land covered by the entry.” 

The question was taken, and the motion to recommit was re- 
jected, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
amended Senate bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill as amended was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, his motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House ask for a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes between the 
two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves that 
the House ask for a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. FER- 
RIS, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, and Mr. MONDELL. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Hersesen was granted leave of 
absence fér 10 days, on account of sickness. 


CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN COAL LANDS, 
NATIONS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next committee, 
which is the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas (when the Committee on Indian 
Affairs was called). Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, I desire to call up the bill 8. 3686, 
on the Union Calendar. A 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolyes itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill S. 3686, with the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Rucker] in the chair. 

The House resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 3686, with Mr. Rucker of Colorado in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 8686) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to permit 


the Missourl, Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and the Eastern Coal & Mining 


Co. to exchange certain lands embraced within their existing coal leases 

70 Choctaw and Chickasaw Nation for other lands within said 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 

consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I desire to state 
that this is the bill that was objected to by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Axın] on last Monday, on the call of the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar. This bill passed the House and Senate 
during the last Congress, but was lost because it did not reach 
the President in time to receive his approval. I have the report 
here from the department, under date of January 30, 1912, 
which states that fact, and says: 

A bill (H. R. 32531, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) was introduced February 6, 
1911, and referred to this department for report. Report was made 
February 11, 1911, and is set out in House Report No. 2272, Sixty-first 
Con; third session. ‘The bill was amended as suggested in the re- 
port of the department and was passed by the House March 2, 1911. 

e discussion in the House of Representatives may be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 2, 1911, pages 4253-4235. It seems 
that the bill also d the Senate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 4, 
1911, p. 4400.) t is understood, informally, that the time was too 
short after its passage in the Senate to permit the bill to be presented 
to the President for his approval. 

I will state that this bill has been carefully prepared by the 
department, and, as I stated, it has passed both House and 
Senate and has been favorably and unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. It permits a coal company 
now operating coal mines in the Choctaw Nation to exchange 
lands not bearing coal for lands having coal underneath them. 
They have already spent quite a lot of money in prospecting 
this land, and they bave not found coal in paying quantities on 
the land now leased to them, and they desire to exchange 
for other coal-bearing lands, 

The Indians get a royalty of $ cents per ton for all the coal 
mined from the lands now held under lease by this company 
under the act of 1898. and the lease runs for 30 years and covers 
960 acres of land. The company now desires to exchange a por- 
tion of that lease—360 acres of it—and to be permitted to take 
the same amount of lands elsewhere that is ascertained to have 
coal under them. They have bored many holes through the 
strata where the coal should be found in the lands they now 
have, and they find there is no valuable coal in them, and they 
find that there is good coal on the tract which they want to 
substitute for their leased lands, and unless this coal company 
makes this exchange the Indians will get no royalty from the 
coal land the company desires to acquire by this bill. On that 
point the department says, in a letter quoted in a report on 
this bill: s 

If it be the purpose of Congress to authorize the immediate sale of 
the coal deposits of the Choctaw and the Chickasaw Nations, the pro- 
priety of permitting exchanges of this character might be doubted. 

This letter was dated January 30, 1912. Since then we have 
authorized the segregation of the surface from the coal, and 
authorized the department to sell the surface of the land, hold- 
ing the coal for the lease or future disposition by Congress. 
Therefore the conditions under which the department approves 
this bill have already arisen, and this bill, as I understand, 
would have been signed by the President as it passed the House 
and Senate last Congress. : 

The department, in its communication of January 30, 1912, 
makes the following statement: 

If, however, the sale of the coal deposits is to be deferred to some 
future time, it would seem nuriy just and equitable to the lessees and 
8 to the Indians to permit relinquisbment of lands which have 

n proven not to bear coal and the selection of other segregated coni 
lands in Heu thereof. The lessees have necessarily expended consid- 
erable money in developing the mines, and should be allowed to reap 
some benefit from this expenditure by mining coal which may be reached 
from the developments thus made. The Indians would by such an ar- 
rangement receive an income from the coal mined. 
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g twice in ne title 
changed to the plural, “ nations,” in each instan 


It is ted that the word nation,“ occurrin 
of the bill, be 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 3 
ne that district in Oklahoma, and I will yield the floor 
to him. 

Mr. CARTER. Well, I have no desire to say anything unless 
some one wants some information about it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. This is Indian land that is to be leased, is it? 

Mr. CARTER. It is. 

Mr. FOSTER. And the gentleman’s knowledge of the condi- 
tion of affairs there leads him to believe that all the rights of 
the Indians are taken care of in this proposition? 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, thoroughly. 

Mr. FOSTER. And they will get the full value of the coal 
that underlies that land, and no harm can come in that way? 

Mr. CARTER. They get 8 cents a ton royalty, which, on the 
basis of a 4-foot vein, would give them about $320 per acre. 

Mr. FOSTER. This lease is to be made under the laws of 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. CARTER. There is no provision for leasing coal lands 
in Oklahoma. If there were, there would be no necessity for 
this bill.- But this gives them the coal lands under the same 
provisions exactly as those under which the original leases were 
made. 

Mr. FOSTER. They made an original lease to these parties, 
and they found no coal under the land which they had. 

Mr. CARTER. That is the situation. 

Mr. FOSTER. So they now ask to get other lands in lieu of 
what they had taken? 

Mr. CARTER. That is correct. 

Mr. FOSTER. Has this company spent money only for bor- 
ing to ascertain the location or whereabouts of the coal, or have 
they sunk a shaft? 

Mr. CARTER. This Missouri, Kansas & Texas Coal Co. has 
done quite extensive mining and probably has taken out one- 
half or more of the coal in the coal-bearing part of the lands 
under lease. The part that is proposed to be relinquished here 
has no coal or very little, anyway. ‘That comes about on ac- 
count of the lease having been made before the coal crop was 
defined. 

The lease was made, if I remember correctly, about the year 
1901, and in 1902 and in 1903 the crop of the coal was definitely 
defined. When application was made for this lease it was pre- 
sumed that the crop of the coal ran regularly, and the lease was 
made upon that basis, but as I now remember, when the prop- 
erty was properly prospected and developed it was discovered 
that the line of the crop was very uneven and broken, and left 
within one of these leases about 160 acres and in the other 
about 320 acres of noncoal-bearing land. Now, it is proposed 
to drop back and take 120 acres in one tract and 360 acres in 
another of coal-bearing land in exchange for the land that was 
leased, which contained no coal. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, I would like to ask another question. 
Is this coal of more value now in Oklahoma than it was when 
these parties secured the original lease? 

Mr. CARTER. Decidedly not. It is of less value on account 
of the oil and the gas development that has occurred there since 
the lease was made. . 

Mr. FOSTER. And it is the gentleman’s opinion that 8 cents 
a ton royalty, which goes to the Indians, is sufficient pay for 
that coal at this time? 

Mr. CARTER. I think it is, but this bill does not establish an 
arbitrary rate of royalty. 

Mr. FOSTER. But it gives them the same rate now that 
they originally had? 

Mr. CARTER. It gives them the same rate that they have 
now under the rules and regulations of the department. The 
rate of royalty is established by the rules and regulations of 
the Interior Department, and may be raised or lowered as the 
necessity demands. 

Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman mean by “necessity 
demands”? What is the rate under this lease? 

Mr. CARTER. I did not catch what the gentleman said. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said that the rate may be lowered 
or raised as the necessity demands. What does the gentleman 
mean by that? 

Mr. CARTER. I mean this: If the operators could not work 
their mines atid pay an 8-cent per ton royalty, the Secretary of 
the Interior might, in his discretion, decrease the royalty. If 
it was found that the royalty was too small, the Secretary of 
the Interior might increase the royalty. 

Mr. MANN. What is the rate in the lease? 

Mr. CARTER. There is no arbitrary rate in the lease. The 
rate is left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior; 


but the established rate, under the present rules and regulations, 
is 8 cents per ton. 

Mr. FOSTER. So that they are paying 8 cents now upon the 
coal that they are mining? 

Mr. CARTER. They are paying 8 cents a ton upon all coal 
upon a mine-run basis. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster], having had some experience with the mining business, 
knows that that is a fair royalty for this coal. 

Mr. FOSTER. What is the quality of that coal? 

Mr. CARTER. It isa very fair quality. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is it high-grade bituminous coal? 

Mr. CARTER. It is high-grade bituminous coal; very good 
bituminous coal. 

Mr. FOSTER. What does that coal sell for in Oklahoma, 
say, at the mine? 

Mr. CARTER. It will bring about $3 a ton, I should say. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not mean at the mine? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not mean at the mine. I mean in the 
mining towns. Just what it sells for at the tipple at the pres- 
ent time I do not know right now. I think it costs something 
like $1.50 to $1.75 a ton to produce it f. o. b. the cars. 

Mr. FOSTER. To produce the coal? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. The pitch is very steep, and it has 
other disadvantages which cause it to be a very expensive coal 
to mine. For instance, at many places the vein is very thin, 
often under 3 feet; in others the top or bottom, or both, are 
bad; in still other instances the veins are faulty and highly 
impregnated with gases. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman understands it correctly, 
that it costs $1.75 a ton to mine that coal, then the gentleman’s 
statement of $3 a ton is not much out of the way. 

Mr. CARTER. I probably put that a little high for the min- 
ing towns. I think it does sell for about $3 a ton at retail in 
many of the towns. 

Mr. MANN. You can buy all the coal you want at the mine, 
where it is mined, for $1 to $1.50 a ton. 

Mr. MADDEN. The cost of mining is not over 90 cents. 

Mr. CARTER. The cost of producing this coal is $1.50 to 
$1.75, as I remember it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Not mine-run coal? 

Mr. CARTER. Of course I do not mean to say that the coal 
digger gets $1.50. I do not remember exactly what the coal 
digger gets; but when the coal is finally loaded on the cars and 
all expenses paid, including wages, not only of coal diggers but 
of daymen, topmen, office force, powder, fuel, repairs, interest 
on bonds and other inyestments, officials’ salaries, and other over- 
head charges, you will find that estimate is not exaggerated. 

Mr. FOSTER. As I understand it, this bill simply gives this 
company -the right to select coal lands to the same number of 
acres as the land already selected, which has been found to 
have no coal under it. 

Mr. CARTER. That is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Has it been the custom to do that sort of 
thing in Oklahoma or is this the first case? 

Mr. CARTER. No—— 

Mr. FOSTER. What do they do in oil, and matters of that 
kind down there? 

Mr. CARTER. Oil is entirely different. This particular 
tract of land is what is known as the segregated mineral land 
that was set aside by the Secretary of the Interior under the 
law of July 1, 1902. The only way by which any mining can 
be done upon these lands is by a lease approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It is different with the oil leases. The 
act of July 1, 1902, prevents any further leasing of this coal 
land at all, and were it not for that act we would not have to 
pass this law to-day. 

Mr. FOSTER. This bill simply gives this company the right 
to lease this additional coal land? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; that is all. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much land have they there in which 
there is coal, under their original lease? 

Mr. CARTER. Six hundred acres. 

That they still have? 
Yes. After releasing this 360 acres they will 


They want to get 300 acres more? 

Mr. CARTER. They want to get 360 acres more and to 
release 360 acres of lands barren of coal. 

Mr. FOSTER. And get 360 acres of land that has coal 
under it? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. AKIN of New York. Is it not a fact that what they. 
propose to re-lease has been worked out and exhausted? i 

Mr. CARTER. That is not the fact. 

Mr. AKIN of New York. I am very well informed that such 
is the case. 
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Mr. CARTER. 
believe his information is as good as mine, because I was min- 
ing trustee and had personal supervision of this property when 
this lease was made. 


I will state to the gentleman that I do not 


Mr. FOSTER. How long has it been in operation? 

Mr. CARTER. Since 1902. I was in touch with that mine 
for three years afterwards, and I remember yery distinctly when 
it was discoyered that a part of this lease was noncoal-bearing 
land. i 

If my memory serve me correctly, this company made ap- 
plication for this change as soon as the mistake was discovered. 
I think I made the investigation and reported to the Secretary 
of the Interior recommending favorable action, but the report 
probably reached the đepartment too late. But that is imma- 
terial. If the coal has been worked out, it makes no difference 
as far as the Indian is concerned, unless the gentleman desires 
to stop the production of coal in Oklahoma. The only method 
on earth by which the Indian can get any royalty whatever is 
by some legislation permitting the coal to be leased. The coal 
operator can not operate, can not take the coal out, even the 
Indians can not take it out themselyes unless we give them 
permission. The Secretary of the Interior can not give that 
permission. What will be the result? If we do not pass this 
legislation these lands are going to be unproductive. If we 
pass the bill the Indian will get royalty from about 480 acres 
of coal land, whereas he now gets nothing. Furthermore, I 
understand that the work of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Co. 
has proceeded very near the limit of its lease. 

Gentlemen familiar with the coal business know that as soon 
as the company gets the coal out the mine will be abandoned 
and fill up with water, and the value of the coal on this 480 
acres will be destroyed, or greatly damaged and rendered almost 
impossible to mine. 

Mr. AKIN of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will. 

Mr. AKIN of New York. Is it not a fact that there are com- 
panies willing to go in there and pay a much higher tonnage 


than these people pay? 


Mr. CARTER. I believe that if this leasing system were 
opened up generally to-day you would get very few bona fide 
applications for leases of the segregated mineral lands of Okla- 
homa, even at the present price. 

Mr. AKIN of New York. I understand they are paying as 
high as 15 cents a ton. > 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, that may be true; if a vein of coal lies 
flat on the top of the ground and is coal of first-class quality. 
I can imagine conditions so favorable that an operator might 
pay 50 cents, but they do not exist in the Choctaw field, 

Mr. AKIN of New York. But they are in the way so that 
others can not get in. 

Mr. CARTER. They are not in the way. There are to-day 
more than 100,000 acres of these coal lands under lease and the 
mines are running at about one-tenth their capacity. Now, 
the gentleman seems to have some fear that this bill gives some 
company some special privilege. I will say that no other com- 
pany would go in there for this land in its present condition. 
Gentlemen who know anything about the coal-mining business 
know that no company would put in expensive machinery for 
mining deep down in the earth with only 120 acres of coal lands 
in sight. They could not afford to do it. So if some legislation 
of this kind is not adopted you are going to destroy the value 
of this property to the Indians. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Does the gentleman know of any royalty rate 
on bituminous coal that amounts to $1, 50 cents, 25 cents, 20 
cents, or 15 cents a ton in any part of the United States? 

Mr. CARTER. I am frank to confess that my first-hand 
knowledge about the royalties on coal is very limited—limited, 
in fact, to this very field. There was a time when there was 
paid in this field 15 cents per ton on a screen basis. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I will say that the usual rate on bituminous 
coal in any part of the United States does not exceed 8 or 10 
cents a ton; on good veins lying level 8 cents per ton is a com- 
mon rate, and very much is mined at 3 and 4 cents per ton. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to me that there is only one serious 


question connected with this legislation, and that is whether or 
not this coal-mining company is seeking to abandon some bad- 
working ground and thin veins within the field of its operations. 
I do not say that it might not be proper to do that if we knew 
all the facts. 

Now, I think I understood the gentleman from Oklahoma to 
gay that the land that these people propose to abandon is land 


beyond the crop line of the vein, land beyond the point where 
the vein is of a workable character. If we had a plat of the 
locality and of the crop line we could judge very much better 
of the facts regarding the legislation. But in roughly drawing 
a township plan here I find that some of the land proposed to 
be abandoned would seem to be—I do not say that it is—some 
of the land proposed to be abandoned seems to be within the 
body of the coal area that the company is mining. 

Mr. CARTER. I do not catch the exact purport of the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I say that some of the land you propose to 
let them abandon seems to be within the area that the company 
is mining. In other words, this company may be attempting to 
relieve itself from mining expensive coal by dropping an area 
in the midst of its operations and going to other lands where 
the coal seam is thicker and of a better quality and the roof 
conditions are better. -Manifestly it would not be in the in- 
terest of the Indians to allow the company to leave this coal 
that can be mined or ought to be mined. 

I want to know if it is very clear in the mind of the committee— 
for it is not clear in my mind, with the rought draft that I 
haye made of the land described—that the lands you propose to 
exclude from the lease are beyond the line of workable coal. 
It would rather appear that they were in the main body of the 
coal, and therefore might be lands workable, but probably not 
advantageously workable. 

Mr. CARTER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have to speak in re- 
gard to that almost wholly from memory. I have to trust my 
memory almost two years back, or, at any rate, a year, when 
the House passed this bill before. 

My recollection of the matter is this: That practically all 
of the coal land that was sought to be released was noncoal 
bearing. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] will 
know that this might not be literally true. It may be that 
some small subdivision, say 10 to 40 acres, contains an acre or 
two of coal, but, practically speaking, the land sought to be 
released is barren of coal. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why is it necessary to exclude that land 
from the lease, unless it be that the company wants to be re- 
lieved of the obligation to take from that land such coal as 
the land contains? 

Mr. CARTER. The necessity for releasing that particular 
tract, if that is what the question is directed to, would be that 
it contains not sufficient coal to be valuable for mineral pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can see no objection to including in the 
lease a 40-acre tract if it contains only 2 acres of coal, because 
they are not going to mine coal where there is no coal. 

Mr. CARTER. That would be true if the lease were not 
restricted to a certain number of acres, but here you have a 
restriction, and that restriction I think everybody will agree, 
makes it about as small as a coal lease of that character of coal 
should be. Under these limitations a coal operator will natu- 
rally be seeking to get every acre of workable coal that he can 
get, and he will necessarily eliminate every acre of noncoal- 
bearing land possible, so that if it came to a question of decid- 
ing on a 10-acre block, with only 2 or 3 acres of coal in it, I 
think he would naturally leave out that 10 acres and include 
another 10 with enough coal to be valuable for mining purposes, 

Mr. MONDELL. But if he has a 40-acre block or a 10-acre 
block, which contains only 2 acres of coal, and it is at the mar- 
gin of the workable coal area, he ought not to be relieved from 
the necessity of working it out, because if he is relieved and 
abandons his entries leading to that coal it can never be there- 
after worked. 

Mr. CARTER. Again, that might be true if there were no 
opportunity for that coal to ever be worked, but I am pretty 
sure that in this case most of the land re-leased lies next to 
other unleased land, and could be included in other leases. 

Mr. MONDELL. But if the gentleman will allow me right 
there. The gentleman knows how coal veins occur, and he 
knows if you are following a vein toward the limit of workable 
area some other operator can not go over on the other side 
and bore through the ground—— 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, if fhe gentleman will stop right there— 
he completely misunderstands what I said. I did not say that 
one operator might go on the lease of another and conduct 
operations. I did not say that you could go on the land adjoin- 
ing this lease or any other unleased land and mine coal. On the 
contrary, you can not, under the present law, touch the other 
unleased land, but I do say that some of this land which is 
re-leased probably lies next to land which is unleased, and at 
the proper time, when this unleased land is taken up and worked 
cut, the other can be worked out along with it. As I remember, 
this 120 acres re-leased by the Eastern Coal Mining Co. is a 
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narrow strip of land lying between two leases and may not be 
worked in any manner whatever unless it is worked from the 
openings that are already made through one of these mines on 
each side of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does not claim—and there is 
nothing in the report to enlighten us upon that fact—as to 
whether or not the lands proposed to be abandoned are beyond 
the possible limit of profitable mining, or, on the contrary, 
whether they may not be lands that the company simply desires 
to be relieved from the necessity of mining because the mining 
costs too much—and may I make one other observation right 
there? 

Mr. CARTER. I will ask the gentleman to permit me to 
answer that, and then he can make his observation afterwards. 
I tried to make myself very plain upon that point. I stated 
to the gentleman as plainly as I could that there might be some 
little portion of a re-leased subdivision which contained coal, but 
there has been no attempt to re-lease any coal-bearing land; and 
certainly an operator would not let any land he could profit- 
ably mine lie idle for two or three years waiting a change in the 
lease, and that is the time this application has been pending. 
It seems to me, if that were true, this operator certainly would 
have mined the coal in these two or three years that he has 
been waiting to get this change made in this lease. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Does not your leases provide that your coal 
shall be mined? Do they not say so many acres of coal shall be 
minable? 

Mr. CARTER. No. í 

Mr. BOWMAN. Is there any law which will provide for a 
company mining coal upon which a reasonable profit could not 
be made? In view of the provisions or rules of the depart- 
ment, if a miner can prove that the claim can not be profitably 
mined, will not a provision be made reducing the royalty? 

Mr. CARTER. I think I stated that very clearly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. And is it not also a fact that after a com- 
pany has built its works and driven its gangways to a given 
piece of coal it will mine every ton it possibly can even at a 
loss in order to keep the operation going and get out the first 
cost? 

Mr. CARTER. I think that is perfectly patent to anyone 
who understands anything about coal mining. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will be glad to. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. As I understand it, at the 
time the lease was made the law provided that leases could be 
made by the nations, said leases to be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And the act of July 1, 1902, 
provided that no further leases should be made. Is that the 
case? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And, again, in the act of 
April 26, 1906, it was provided that there should be no further 
leases. 

Mr. CARTER. That is true. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if it was not the theory at that time that these mineral 
lands would be disposed of and sold and it was thought best 
not to make any further leases? - 

Mr. CARTER. That was the purpose. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. We have recently passed a 
law providing for the sale of the surface of these lands, or, 
rather, selling the lands and reserving the minerals. There- 
fore there can be no longer any objection to leases being made 
for mining the coal. 

Mr. CARTER. I can see none in the world. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then would it not be wise 
to enact legislation providing for the making of leases so that 
if anybody desires to lease lands or lease the mineral that they 
may have the right to do so without coming to Congress with 
a special bill every time a lease is made? 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman from South Dakota is un- 
questionably correct. Congress should not be burdened with 
such ministerial duties as these. I have called the attention of 
the Indian Office to the matter he discusses. Just this morning 
I talked to the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
he told me he would confer with the commissioner on a plan 
looking to the leasing of such lands under similar conditions to 
the old leases. Especially did he speak of the necessity for safe- 
guarding just such cases as these without compelling them to 
come to Congress and take up the time of the House and Senate 


with such matters, which ought to be purely administrative 
propositions. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Well, the gentleman will 
probably say that it will be in the interest of the Indians if all 
the lands could be leased right now under terms under which 
these lands are proposed to be leased. 

Mr. CARTER. I should certainly think that is true, if we 
were convinced that the coal will be worked. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understand; that is what I 
say, if they can be worked. Now, in this particular instance of 
these two companies, unless we do authorize this: change the 
mine will not be operated, probably, and the Indians will not 
receive any royalty. 

Mr. CARTER. That is true, and furthermore, as I have 
just stated, this company will abandon its plant as soon as it 
takes the coal out. It will pull out the pillars and remove all 
improvements. What will then happen is common knowledge 
to all coal men. The mine falls in and fills up with water, de- 
stroying all opportunity to take this coal out at the old open- 
ings, and it is extremely doubtful if anyone will go to the ex- 
pense of reopening the mine for such a small area of coal. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And this bill does not extend 
the period of the original lease, 

Mr. CARTER. It does not. They will have to get the coal 
out within the time limit of their original lease. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say these people 
were waiting upon something of that sort. Why do they want 
to wait; why not go ahead and mine the coal? 

Mr. CARTER. Perhaps I was unfortunate in the word I 
used. What I meant was they were waiting to have this legis- 
lation passed. I did not mean to say that they had stopped the 
operation of the mine at all. The mine is in full-blast operation 
and has been every day they could work under the adverse con- 
ditions of mining coal in Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN. Have they mined practically all the coal on the 
land which they now have? 

Mr. CARTER. They have not. 

Mr. MANN. Then why are they so anxious to get additional 
land now, on the ground that the plant will stop? 

Mr. CARTER. They are anxious to get it for two reasons. 
First, because it is important to know just what direction and 
character the openings must take; secondly, because every man 
wants all the area of coal he can work from one opening or set 
of openings. And there is some justice on their side when you 
consider they were given 960 acres which they themselves 
thought and which the Interior Department thought contained 
coal. All they ask is that they have the same area of coal-bear- 
ing land they thought they were getting under their lease and 
which the department thought it was giving to them. 

Mr. MANN. They first got 960 acres, under a 30-year lease, 
10 or 11 years ago—in 1901. 

Mr. CARTER. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. Now, how much coal is there left on the land 
embraced in the 960 acres and not embraced in this bill? 

Mr. CARTER. Of course, I could not tell that accurately, 
but by the way the other mines work and by the way this par- 
ticular company works—— 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to judge of how some other mine 
works but specifically how this mine works. 

Mr. CARTER. I should not think there is a man in the 
State of Oklahoma who could tell offhand just how much coal 
he has mined nor what acreage has been taken out of a certain 
one of his mines. 

Mr. MANN. I do not suppose there is a man on earth who 
can not tell approximately the acreage mined. 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman wanted the specific fact. 

Mr. MANN. In this case—not compared with some other 


‘mine. I want to know in relation to this mine how much of 


this particular land remains unmined. 

Mr. CARTER. Well, I have not been in the mine for three 
or four years. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed the gentleman was furnished with 
the information. 

Mr. CARTER. Unfortunately, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, I have not that exact information, but I should 
say that not less than 50 per cent of this coal has been mined, 
and probably 60 per cent or 70 per cent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Bearing on the question asked by the 
gentleman from Illinois, my recollection is that I reported this 
bill a year ago. I talked with the superintendent of the mine 
at that time and my memory is that he told me that they had 
still enough coal to keep the mine in operation a year and a 
half or two years, and at the end of that time there would 
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be taken out practically all the coal covered by their lease or 
the coal adjacent to the land proposed to be leased, and that it 
was desirable to continue the work of mining in that direction. 


Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, a number of 
leases were made on these Indian coal lands in 1901, 30-year 
leases. Of course, they might mine all inside of 30 yéars; but 
for those leased under these leases, if the coal is taken out of 
the ground so there is very little of it left there, then it becomes 
a very valuable lease. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But in this case here is a portion of the 
ground that has coal that is adjacent to this shaft that would 
not be taken out through a separate shaft. It could only be 


operated through a shaft that has already been sunk and is in | 


operation. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman quite confident this could not 
be taken out by a separate shaft? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, it could be, but it would necessitate 
the extension of railroad switches and sinking an additional 
shaft. 

Mr. MANN. Then it is certainly a very great blunder on the 
part of the department or cute on the part of the lessee if they 
left out a piece of coal land which subsequently would have 
to be mined through the same opening. It is a very great 
blunder one way or the other. . 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
they could do that under this lease—that is, they had the 
maximum of acreage under their first lease—but they discoy- 
ered that some 300 acres were not coal bearing and they want 
to substitute coal-bearing lands for them. 

Mr. MANN. I do not remember that there was any maximum 
provision of 960 acres in any law that we passed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is the maximum. 

Mr. CARTER. That is in the law of June 28, 1898. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly, when the department was leasing 960 
acres, it did not lease it in such a way that no one could mine 
it except through the opening this lessee made. I think the 
gentleman is mistaken about it being necessary to mine this land 
through this opening. 

Mr, CAMPBELL, If the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] 
were familiar with the topography of that country, he would see 
that it does have some practical application. It does have in 
this case. It would be very difficult to reach some of these 
eoal-hearing lands. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think, then, if these 
people have constructed their plants for the purpose of mining 
960 acres of land, and that that is practically exhausted and 
their plants constructed, that they can afford to pay a little 
more royalty for a piece exactly adjacent that has to be mined 
through fhe same opening? 

Mr. CARTER. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the amount 
of royalty is left entirely with the Secretary of the Interior. 

r. MANN. Oh, I heard the gentleman say that a moment 
ago, and he may be correct. 

Mr. CARTER. That statement is correct. 

Mr. MANN. But if the gentleman was no more correct about 
that than he is about the cost of mining coal and about the 
price of coal, we would be badly off. 

Mr. CARTER. I stand by the statement that coal sells for 
$3 per ton in the towns of Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN. If the coal is sold at $3 a ton, then they ought 
to pay a royalty much higher than 8 cents a ton. They pay 
that in my own State, where the coal sells for $1 a ton at the 
mines, and sometimes for less. : 

Mr. CARTER. Then the coal in his locality must be mined 
under much more favorable conditions. Ours is considered to 
be the most difficult coal to mine anywhere in the western part 
of the country. 

Mr. MANN. I doubt that. 

Mr. CARTER. It is. Because it is a very steep-pitch coal. 
Some of the coal there pitches more than 50°—almost straight 
down. It is highly impregnated with gas; it almost invariably 
has a bad top and a bad bottom, and many of the veins are less 
than 8 feet thick. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the thickness of the veins? 

Mr. CARTER. ‘The thickness of the veins runs from about 
2 feet to 43 feet. 

Mr. MANN. My distinguished friend from Oklahoma has 
been in the House for quite a while, and he must remember that 
we have had a good many controversies in the House concerning 
the royalty that should be paid for coal. My recollection is that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma was one of those who voted 
practically in favor of a royalty of 50 cents per ton upon coal 
up by the North Pole. But the gentleman thinks that S cents a 


ton royalty now is enough for coal in a civilized community. 


— 


Mr. CARTER. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that, 
unless my memory is at fault. I think I voted for an amend- 
ment fixing the royalty in Alaska at 25 cents a ton. I think 
I followed the lead of the distinguished gentleman from IIlinois 
on that score. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken for once. He did not 
follow me, and I think I was wrong. I voted on the motion to 
suspend the rules, which required a two-thirds vote to pass, and 
I do not think it received 25 per cent of the vote of the House, 
because the royalty was not supposed to be high enough. A 
royalty up at the North Pole, where they may need fire, but 
where they have not much occasion for it, was from 3 to 7 
cents a ton, if I remember aright. 

Mr. CARTER. Was there not an amendment offered to that 
fixing the rate at 25 cents a ton? 

Mr. MANN. There may have been amendments that were 
attempted to be made. The motion was to suspend the rules, 
and there could be no amendments proposed. Various amend- 
ments were argued in favor of 50 cents a ton, and it was de- 
clared that the testimony in the Ballinger-Pinchot investigation 
showed that the coal was worth that. I think the gentleman 
had better look up his record. I think the gentleman voted 
against the bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Grant that I did, I understand the veins of 
coal in Alaska are from 6 to 10 feet thick. There are no such 
yeins as that in Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOWMAN. They are very hard to find. The gentleman 
will find that out. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman from Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will yield now 
nois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to say that there were some state- 
ments made by officials of the Interior Department at that time 
in reference to the great value of the Alaska coal, statements 
which have since been denied; and it is claimed that a great 
deal of the coal in Alaska is in ledges, and for that reason 
it is hard to mine and is not of the yalue it was thought to 
possess at the time. But I would like to know if that is true 
or not. Which of the statements are we to believe as to the 
value of the coal in Alaska? 

Mr. CARTER. I understand—— 

Mr. MADDEN. They quarry the coal in Alaska. 
the surface. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. There will probably be more conflicting state- 
ments, I will say to my colleague from Ilinois [Mr. Foster], 
when they get additional information on the subject. 

Mr. FOSTER. Officials of the department came back from a 
trip up there and made these statements, differing from those 
which had been made by the officials of the Geological Survey. 
Does not the gentleman remember that? 

Mr. MANN. I remember that, but those statements may be 
subject to correction, just as is the gentleman’s statement that 
it costs $1.50 to the miner to mine a ton of coal. Such coal 
could not be mined anywhere in the world. 

Mr. FOSTER. That may be true. 

Mr. MANN. It may be that the Secretary of the Interior is 
one who can pass upon it. The gentleman is not a miner. 

Mr. FOSTER. Here is a gentleman from the State of Wash- 
ington [Mr. Wannunrox] who says it costs that much to mine 
coal in his State. 

Mr. CARTER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to make a state- 
ment in my own time, if I may be permitted to use it. These 
minerals are the property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes. 

Before this leasing system began this coal was worked under 
tribal contracts. The act of June 28, 1898, made provision for 
the leasing of coal and asphalt in this field. This act recog- 
nized all tribal contracts under which bona fide operations had 
been previously conducted and left the fixing of the royalty to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The Secretary fixed the royalty 
first at 15 cents per ton, screen basis, then changed it to 8 
cents, mine run, and that rate has remained in force for 12 
years with no protests by either department, Indian, or op- 
erator; in fact, no kicks any place except on the floor of this 
House. 

The act of July 1, 1902, came along and prevented any further 
leasing of these lands. It stopped the leasing completely. In 
the meantime, about 100,000 acres, as I remember, had been. 
leased by operators, and was being operated. The act of July 
1, 1902, also provided for the segregation of these lands and the 
taking of a survey of them. When this survey was made it 
was found in a great many instances that the companies had 
Jeased lands which did not contain coal. 


to the gentleman from Illi- 
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This is a simple proposition of this fatal mistake with two 
companies, one with about one-third of the leased land barren 
of coal and the other with one-eighth barren. We do not seek to 
change conditions in the slightest, This bill simply provides 
that this barren land in these two leases be relinquished, and an 
equal amount of coal-bearing lands taken in lieu thereof under 
the same conditions as the original lease. What I have to say 
in reply to the criticism which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] makes about the original conditions of those leases is 
that the gentleman from Illinois was himself a Member of the 
House at the time that law was passed, and I was not; and if 
the law did not suit him, it seems to me that was the time for 
him to make his complaint. If it does not suit him to-day, and 
he will bring in an amendment to it, I shall be very glad to 
consider it with a view to giving it my support, because I have 
the very greatest confidence in the judgment of the gentleman 
from Illinois and in his ability to create good and successful 
legislation. [Applause.] 

But there was one other proposition which the gentleman 
from Illinois spoke about, and that was this: He indirectly 
criticized somebody for the manner in which these leases were 
made. Whether his criticism is correct or not I will not assume 
to say, but I will say that he did correctly describe the condi- 
tions that exist in a great many instances. For instance, two 
leases have been made of lands within a quarter of a mile of 
each other, leaving from 40 acres to 100 acres between, which 
probably never will be worked except by the companies that 
have the leases on one side or the other. That is an unfor- 
tunate condition, but it exists, and, in justice to the Indians, 
we ought to provide some way by which this coal can be taken 
out. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does not the gentleman imagine that the 
companies will be back here, wanting an act of Congress to 
permit them to lease this extra land on the ground that they 
are the only people who can work it? 

Mr. CARTER. Undoubtedly they are the ones who can work 
it most successfully. 

Mr. BOWMAN. After a mine is once worked out and filled 
up with water, do gentlemen appreciate the expense and almost 
the impossibility of opening it up? 

Mr. CARTER. Indeed I appreciate that and have spoken to 
that point. The gentieman from Illinois asked why it was that 
these gentlemen are so persistent now, with only half of their 
coal mined, in their efforts to get this new land added to their 
lease.. It is because it is necessary, almost from the time the 
shaft is sunk, for the company to have some knowledge of the 
direction and scope its openings will take. For instance, if it 
is found necessary by reason of the topography of the surface 
to sink the slope near the limit of the property, they might not 
run a cross entry both ways, but could open their rooms from 
the main entry, but cross entries would be run both ways if 
the area of coal justified. 

Now, this company wants to know what it is going to do and 
which way it shal! run its entries. It probably will run an 
entry out through the balance of its property in the direction of 
this land which it desires to lease, but will not run that entry 
unless this land is leased. 

I want to say further that there is no provision to make the 
company take the coal out of the mine at a loss, if it wants to 
leave it there. In that case the Indians might not only lose the 
royalties on this 480 acres, but might also lose the royalties on 
a part of the coal in the existing lease, which the operator 
might be able to prove he could not operate at a profit. 

I think that is all I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, if no one 
desires to ask any further questions. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have not been conspicuous 
on the floor of the House as an advocate of what some gentle- 
men call conservation. I believe I have always been in favor of 
a true and proper conservation of the Nation's resources, but I 
have never made a fetish of that sort of thing. I have noticed, 
however, that when a measure comes up on the floor of the House 
that involves what gentlemen are pleased to term conservation 
there are certain gentlemen who always become much inter- 
ested. . 

Now, I want to cali to the attention of the extreme advocates 
of conservation the very great danger that lurks in this legisla- 
tion from their standpoint. We all know that coal at the pit 
mouth in the United States is about the cheapest article pro- 
duced, taking into consideration the investment in the mines and 
the labor involved. I have in my hand a document, the Mineral 
Resources of the United States, for 1910, and I find that the 
average price of bituminous coal at the pit mouth in the United 
States was $1.12 a ton—a marvelously cheap product. The gen- 
tlemen of the Mining Bureau and the Geological Survey tell us 


that so intense is the competition in the mining of coal that 
operators find it very difficult to extract from the mines all of 
the coal that they contain. They find it very difficult to main- 
tain those conditions of safety which ought to be maintained, 
because of the intense competition. We have heard a great deal 
about the loss of coal in mining. 

It has been placed as high as 50 per cent, and I do not know 
as that is too high. There are mines where the recovery is as 
high as 90 per cent. Some mines where the recovery is as low 
as 30 per cent, but as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BowMan] stated a moment ago, the recovery will be the last 
possible ton that can be taken from the mine and sold at a 
profit; the last possible ton that can be sold even at the cost 
of mining, because when the coal operator has built his works, 
has made the large investment necessary in the way of shafts 
or tunnels and entries, has put up his machinery for screening 
and loading the coal, he has so large an investment that it 
becomes absolutely essential that he should have as large a 
tonnage as possible over which to distribute that overhead cost. 
Therefore the limit of recovery is fixed by market conditions. 
Not a ton will ever remain in a mine which can be taken out 
and sold at any sort of a profit, and in conducting an ordinary 
operation some coal will be taken out that cost more than the 
average price received at the pit mouth. 

Mr. CARTER. That is always true of slack. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true also of coal encountered in the 
lines of entries where the coal is taken out, or should be taken 
out, to secure.as large a recovery as possible. 

Now, there are peculiar conditions in Oklahoma. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois was surprised, and so was I, at the very 
high figure stated by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CARTER] as the cost of mining coal in Oklahoma. I do not feel 
so bad about it as I might, because if I am mistaken with the 
gentleman from Illinois I am mistaken in very good company 
in any event. I find that while the average price of bituminous 
coal in 1910 at the pit mouth in the entire United States was 
$1.12, the average price in Oklahoma was $2.22. 

Now, it follows that either it costs more to mine coal in Okla- 

homa than it does elsewhere, or else the coal operators in Okla- 
homa are obtaining a very much larger profit than elsewhere. 
The latter fact may be true, but the probability is that the truth 
is somewhere between the two statements. While the Okla- 
homa operators may be obtaining a larger profit than the aver- 
age coal operator in the United States, the probability is that 
the cost of mining the coal there is considerably higher than it 
is generally in the United States. 
_ But I want to make tliis suggestion, that it is rather unfortu- 
nate in these days when there is considerable demand in certain 
quarters that, so far as the remaining public coal lands are 
concerned, the Government shall go into the leasing business, 
that the only place in the United States where coal lands are 
now leased by the Government is in the region where the 
operator receives the highest price. In other words, where the 
Government leases coal lands in Oklahoma the operator receives 
more than twice the price which the average operator receives 
throughout the country. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. On the question of the cost of mining in 
Oklahoma, from the statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Carter], the cost will doubtless exceed $1,75 and probably 
$2. On veins pitched as he describes there will be a large 
amount of slack; and my opinion is that it would exceed 50 
per cent. He says 60 per cent; and the price would be very low 
for that class of coal. You will find that coal will cost $2 a 
ton or upward. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. It is also true that some of these veins 
worked in Oklahoma are less than 3 feet thick, even less than 
2 feet, and everyone familiar with coal mining knows that when 
you work a thin vein of coal you have to pay an extra price 
to the miner for taking out the coal. 

Mr. MONDELL. We all understand that. There is no place 
in the United States where bituminous coal sells for so high a 
price as in Oklahoma, except in the State of Washington. The 
average selling price in Washington for 1910 was $2.50, while in 
Oklahoma it was $2.32. 

Mr. CARTER. What year was that? 

Mr. MONDELL. That was in 1910. That is compared with 
an average price in the United States of $1.12. The mining of 
coal in Washington is an expensive operation, owing to the dip 
of the veins and the presence in the veins of a great deal of 
waste material that must be picked out, most of it, by hand, 
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Mr. CARTER. Is that the price to the consumer or the price 
which the coal operator receives? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is supposed to be the price for it at 
the mine, the coal as sold at the pit mouth by the operator; 
that is, the price he receives. In this price is included all the 
cost of operation and all of his profit, if any. Now, to come to 
this question of real conservation, there is one matter in con- 
nection with this legislation on which we should have complete 
information and on which we have no information at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Where is this lease? Is there a copy of it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I suppose there is a copy of its somewhere. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the gentleman ever read it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I never have and do not care to read it, be- 
cause I would not have any more information in regard to the 
matter in issue than I have now if I should read it. If the gen- 
tleman will allow me, I will explain why the lease would not 
east any light on the one important matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. If there is a minimum tonnage described in 
the lease, I think it would give us a good deal of information. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Government’ is leasing coal in Okla- 
homa. I suppose owing to the conditions there existing it is 
necessary for the Government to lease the coal. The Govern- 
ment leases it on behalf of the Indians. Now, what light does 
this leasing operation throw on the general proposition, now 
more or less discussed, of the general leasing of the public coal 
lands? 

The argument is made that we ought to lease the remaining 
public coal lands, in order that the people may get coal cheaply. 
As I said a moment ago, about the cheapest product in the world 
to-day is coal at the pit mouth. If there is anyone anywhere 
who has any legitimate complaint of the price of coal, that com- 
plaint is entirely due to an increase in the price of coal after it 
leaves the pit mouth. Men who know the most about mining 
coal regret that it is necessary, by reason of intense competition, 
to sell coal as cheaply as it is now sold generally at the pit 
mouth. The low prices tend to tempt operators to forego the 
necessary precautions for the safety of the miners. Coal is 
always too low if the low price is at the cost of human life and 
limb. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? = 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask if it is not a fact 
that an immense amount of oil and gas has been discovered in 
that country, and that that has reduced the price of coal very. 
greatly; and, on the other hand, they have to pay a very high 
price for mining the coal and placing it on the market; and, 
therefore, these people can make very little on the royalty. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I will come to the royalty in 
a moment. The gentleman is getting me away from my line of 
thought, and if he will kindly allow me to pursue this line of 
thought a moment, I will come later to the question of royalty. 
I am not complaining about this royalty. I do not know but 
what the royalty is too high, and I am inclined to think it is. 
It is too high if it is above a fair return to the owners of the 
land and increases the price to the consumer. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. ; 

Mr. JACKSON. I understand it is true that the State of 
Oklahoma practically controls and fixes the price of this product 
at the pit mouth under her local laws. 

Mr. MONDELL. If she does, she makes the same kind of a 
job of it that any administrative bureau will make in attempt- 
ing to fix the price of commodities. If Oklahoma has fixed the 
price, she has fixed the price higher than that anywhere else 
in the United States. In other words, if Oklahoma has ad- 
vanced to the point where she is fixing the price of commodities, 
then she has fixed the price of this e at just about 
twice what it is where the ordinary laws of supply and demand 
under competition are left to operate. 

One demand for the leasing of public coal lands is based upon 
the theory that we must reduce the amount of waste, that we 
must increase the amount of recovery. They say it is wasteful 
to allow private individuals and corporations to mine the coal, 
because they will only take from the mines the coal they can 
remove at a profit. That is true. That is, they will not remove 
enough coal above the average cost but what they will have a 
profit in the aggregate at the end of the season, and the only 
way you can cure that is by some process to compel the con- 
sumer of coal to pay a higher price in order that coal which 
can not be profitably mined under competitive conditions may 
be mined. 


If we are following that line of conservation in Oklahoma, I 
think we should compel our lessees in Oklahoma to mine all of 
the coal within the boundaries of their leases. If we allow them 
to mine only such coal as they see fit to mine, they will not re- 
cover as large a proportion of the coal as they would if they 
owned the land, because in that case they would take the last 
ton out that was possible to recover. Being lessees, they are 
interested only to the extent of getting such coal as they can 
make a profit on. 

The Interior Department has charge of these leases. The 
Interior Department wants to have charge of leasing the public 
eoal lands in the Western States, and whether or not they 
should have that added burden placed upon them is, perhaps, 
more or less illuminated by what they have done in regard to 
the leases of which they have heretofore had charge. Of course, 
everybody knows that every coal-mining operation keeps a map 
of its operation, and any coal-mining operation worthy of the 
name can show you any day exactly the amount of their terri- 
tory worked out or partially worked out by their map. I sup- 
pose that if the Interior Department is going into the business 
of superintending the leasing of coal lands, it would be necessary 
for them to keep duplicates of the maps or operations of the 
lessees. They certainly ought to do that in these cases where 
the Government acts as the guardian of the Indians, and there- 
fore the Interior Department ought to have been able to supply 
us with the information that we ought to have on a bill of this 
kind. But what are the facts? We have no facts. 

Personally, I am willing to take the word of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter] in regard to it. I have very 
great confidence in him, and I have very great confidence in the 
committee, but nevertheless the House is entitled, if we are 
going into this sort of thing, to know what the situation is. 
That is one thing that we, as true conservationists, should insist 
upon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the gentleman is 
on the right side at last. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I like to get on the right side occa- 
sionally. I notice that my genial friend from Illinois came 
over on the Lord’s side this morning for five minutes. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. And I notice the gentleman from Wyoming 
is trying to get into the fold for five minutes also, and I am 
glad to see that he is, because he is generally upon the wrong 
side. 

Mr. MONDELL. That depends altogether on the angle from 
which you view the matter. I am viewing this from the angle of 
the true conservationistS, and I insist that the Government as 
the ward of the Indians shall not allow them to be despoiled, 
and I further insist that the Interior Department, advocating, 
as it is, the general leasing of coal lands, shall show to us that 
they are competent to handle that sort of thing, at least in the 
limited way in which they are endeavoring to handle it in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MONDELL. I can not yield now. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has referred 
to the Government as the ward of the Indians. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I mean that the Indian is the ward of 
the Government. I thank the gentleman for correcting me. 
When I get to talking true conservation I am liable to get 
things turned around. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And now that the gentleman 
has come to be a conservationist, I would like to know whether 
that accounts for his being on the Democratic side of the aisle? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is altogether possible that is true. I 
had not noticed that I am at present speaking from the Demo- 
cratic side of the center aisle. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman seems to be 
yery good natured just at present, and I would like to ask him 
some questions. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me just a mo- 
ment, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The time belongs to the gentleman, and I 
shall wait until it suits his pleasure. I want to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will yield now. 

* Mr. BUTLER. This is a hard bargain for the railroad com- 
pany, is it not? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the railroad company asks to have one 
piece of land substituted for another piece of land that has not 
paid, it is a hard bargain for the railroad company. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman waits until I get through 
he may discover that I am not objecting to this legislation gen- 
erally. [Laughter.] I am pointing out the fact that I am pro- 
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posing to accept the legislation upon the statement of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter] and owing to my confidence 
in the Indian Committee, and not because they have given me 
any information in regard to the matter. 

I do not think the gentleman should require us to always 
legislate in that way. I think that when the matter before the 
House is one on which there should be thorough information, it 
is the duty of the department in charge of the matter to fur- 
nish it to the committee and the committee to secure it. Of 
course, the Indian Committee could not secure information 
which the department does not possess. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does the gentleman think the 
Committee on Indian Affairs could give the gentleman informa- 
tion? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, on many questions, but evidently not 
on this particular matter. Now, if we are to be true conserva- 
tionists, in the interest of conservation both from the national 
standpoint and from the individual standpoint there should be 
complete recovery of the coal in this mine. We should not 
allow these people who are mining this coal to pass by and 
pass over any coal at all. They should be compelled to take 
it all out in the interest of conservation, else why all this hulla- 
baloo for the last 10 years in favor of a more complete recovery 
of conl? Here is a chance; the Government has absolute con- 
trol of this situation and they can compel these people to take 
that coal out whether it pays to take it out or not; 
and in the interest of future generations no ton of coal 
ought to be allowed to remain in that mine after the mine 
had been abandoned that could have been recovered, and 
yet—probably this is not true and yet I do not know but what 
it is true—this company, having encountered some lands in the 
extension of its entries where the vein is thin or in which the 
pitch is more than common or other conditions exist which 
makes mining very expensive, it desires to pass by these 
areas and take other areas, where the vein is thicker or 
the angle of inclination is more favorable to mining or the 
character of the coal is a little better. Now, the Interior De- 
partment ought to know all about that. We ought to have a 
map of this mine; we ought to know whether these areas which 
we propose to abandon are beyond the limit of the vein. 

Mr. CARTER. That is stated in the report. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; on the contrary, and I will read it in 
a minute—whether they are beyond the limit of the coal-bearing 
area where it is utterly impossible to recover coal. Probably 
there is some coal in this land. Nobody claims there is none 
at all, I think. 

Mr. CARTER. The Secretary says the land is noncoal bear- 
ing. in his report. 

Mr. MONDELL. He says it is shown, but he does not say 
how it is shown or where it is shown or the manner of the 
showing, except the showing made by the committee itself in 
the form of a statement that the lands are not satisfactory coal 
lands. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will allow 
me, this has all been investigated. We appropriated $50,000. 
They went out and drilled and sunk shafts and they determined 
definitely that there was no coal, and when the company found 
there was not any coal on these lands the Interior Department 
finds that there was no coal on these lands. Everything that 
could be done—all the investigations have been made that can 
be made, and it seems to me that ought to be satisfactory to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, I will say to the gentleman if this is 
true, then somebody somewhere ought to have put it into a re- 
port and stated it officially. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I have just reported it to the 
gentleman. $ 

Mr. MONDELL. Somebody somewhere ought to have giyen 
that information so we could understand it. I am willing to 
take the word of the gentleman—— 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I have got it here and I have 
given the statement to the gentleman. 

Me. MONDELL. But I am still very doubtful with regard to 
this proposition, whether these lands lay wholly without the 
coal-bearing area or are they coal-bearing lands where the seam 
is thin and recovery is expensive, and, if they are, what be- 
comes of our theory of conservation and absolute and complete 
recovery? 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield at this moment 

Mr. CARTER. I just want to correct the statement the gen- 
tleman made. 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment, if my statement needs 
correction. There is not any reason on earth why these lands 
should be excluded from their lease unless they want to be re- 
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lieved from the necessity of mining such coal as is in the land. 
If there was no coal in this land they would not be compelled 
to mine coal that was not there, but having had the lands 
excluded from the lease they are absolved from the require- 
ment of taking from the land such coal as the land may contain. 
If it be true that these lands are in the lines of their entries 
and in the midst of their field or on the edge of the field so 
that it can not be reached from any other point, then whatever 
coal remains in the lands excluded from this lease never will 
be recovered and will be lost for all time to come. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. I just want to state this: The gentleman 
made a statement, if I understood him correctly, that the Sec- 
retary made his report without any information. Let me state 
that this matter was submitted to the mining trustees—two 
Indians, one a Choctaw and the other a Chickasaw—whose sole 
duty it is to represent these two tribes—the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws. These two trustees went upon the ground and 
made an official examination of all the conditions. After this 
careful investigation these two officials—both Indians tiem- 
Selves, mind you, and having no duty to perform except on be- 
half of the Indians—reported this land sought to be released 
as noncoal bearing and recommended this legislation. So, Mr. 
Chairman, it does not seem that the assertion of the Secretary 
of the Interior being uninformed has very much foundation. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is very curious, because from the hurried 
plat I have made of the land, necessarily somewhat incorrect, 
it seems some of the lands proposed to be abandoned lie in the 
body of the lease, and therefore, instead of being absolutely 
noncoal bearing by reason of being beyond the coal-bearing area, ` 
there are possibly some of the lands which contain coal which 
can not be worked, owing to the price for which coal is sold in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman ought to know 
that it is perfectly possible for the very center, I should say, 
of a coal area to have noncoal-bearing strata. If that were 
not true coal mining would be impossible, for there would be 
no crop. The coal can not crop unless there is an anticline or 
some sort of break through the solid layer of coal. So far as 
I know there is no law of nature that regulates the extent of 
this break, and it is just as likely to be small as large; there- 
fore it is not only possible, but certain that noncoal-bearing 
land of even small dimensions may exist right in the middle 
of a large conl-bearing area. 

Mr. MONDELL. Part of the gentleman's statement is true 
and part of it is not entirely accurate. There are regions 
within most coal areas where there is no coal at all. Those 
little patches here and there to which the gentleman refers are 
8 places where the vein is thinned or broken or dis- 
placed. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is entirely mistaken about 
that. He will find a great many places right in the midst of 
these coal lands that are completely devoid of coal for an area 
of from forty to several hundred acres. 

Mr. MONDELL. However that may be, I want to say in re- 
gard to the other statement of the gentleman that of course a 
coal area does not have to be broken in order to be exposed. 
Wherever there has been a disturbance of the surface suffi- 
ciently deep to bring the coal strata to the surface there is an 
outcropping, and the vein may extend miles unbroken from the 
cropping, as it sometimes does, or it may outcrop again a mile 
away or extend only a short distance from the cropping. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman says emphasizes this 
fact, that the Interior Department does not seem to have in- 
formation in regard to these leases which are placed under its 
supervision. It does not seem to be able to give us full infor- 
mation in regard to these lands, and we have to take the word 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma, which I am perfectly willing 
to take, so far as I am concerned, as to the facts in the case. 

Now, there is one other matter connected with this legisla- 
tion 

Mr. OLMSTED. Before the gentleman passes to that, will he 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Gladly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The bill itself speaks of these lands as not 
being valuable for coal. The gentleman concedes that there 
may be some coal there, but it can not be profitably worked at 
the present time, and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carter] says there is no coal there at all, according to his in- 
formation. Now, if the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] has stated the case correctly, if you mine all the coal 
there is within the limits of a mine, although it may be full of 
slate, and so forth, you will find that the mining of inferior 
veins and thinner coal is more expensive and increases the cost 
of mining. Now, the gentleman says there are 480 acres where 
there is coal, but that it can not be profitably worked. Would 
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it not be better to allow these lessees to transfer their opera- 
tions to mines that can be profitably worked for the time being? 
In the meantime the other coal lands will not be wasted. Later 
on they can mine the other coal when it can be profitably 
worked. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I am speaking now as a true conserva- 
tionist, I am not in favor of surrendering the entire platform 
of conservation, although the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
may be. if 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not a question of conservation, but a 
question of bargain keeping. 

Mr. OLMSTED. This bill does not seem to cover the entire 
platform of conservation. What I am treating of is this 480- 
acre tract. It seems it would be better to conserve this land 
entirely until such time as it can be profitably mined. It would 
conserye this coal in the ground. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUT- 
LER] has stated that this is a question of bargain keeping. The 
gentleman, if he understood the situation, would see that such 
is not the case at all) The representatives of the Indians 
favor this legislation and have so reported. The gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] is under the delusion that there 
is an invisible power somewhere to compel these companies to 
work this coal against their will. They can not be compelled 
to work it at a loss. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then what is to become of the theory of 
conservation? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER. I do not want to discuss the theory of con- 
servation with such a thoroughbred conservationist as the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the gentleman from Oklahoma read the 
lease? ; 

Mr, CARTER. Yes; I have read it. I helped to make it as 
a representative of the Indians. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the gentleman ought to know what is in 
it. Did you not require this company to take out so much coal 
in the first year? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; so much coal in the first year, so much 
in the second year, so much the third year, so much the fourth 
year, and so much the fifth year, and after that there is no fur- 
ther restriction, as I remember. It is presumed, of course, that 
no such stipulation would be necessary after the work pro- 
gressed to the point where the coal could be mined profitably. 

Mr. BUTLER. And therefore the provision for the minimum 
tonnage ran for five years only? 

Mr. CARTER. That is according to the regulations. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think that is fair to the Indian—to 
limit it to five years. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
surrender the entire platform of conservation 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; I want to conserve these 480 acres 
until the people out there need it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, but the gentleman should know that 
once a shaft is sunk and the entries are driven and the coal is 
mined, whatever may be mined, and then the machinery pulled 
out and the mine allowed to flood, under ordinary circumstances 
there can never be any further recovery of coal within those 
areas. There may be conditions under which a mine could be 
pumped out and opened up again, and the gas driven out, and 
the entries retimbered, but they are rare, and it would only 
occur when the coal is very valuable. A mine once abandoned 
is practically abandoned forever, except under extraordinary 
conditions and circumstances. Therefore you are not following 
a proper rule of conservation if you allow these people to aban- 
don the areas which they are working if they still contain 
some coal. If that is not what they want to do, I do not see 
any reason why they should be relieved. If they need more 
land, give them more. So far as I am concerned, I would be 
very willing to give them a thousand acres more if they need it. 

Mr. CARTER. Right there, Mr. Chairman, let me assure my 
friend of my willingness to accept an amendment of that kind 
if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] will. 


Mr. MONDELL. To abandon land that may contain some 
coal is to abandon the entire principle of conservation and go 
back to the system, which has been so vociferously condemned, 
of leaving in a mine coal that you can not take out at a price 
that people will pay for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the gentleman be willing to say that 
these men ought to be compelled to mine the coal if the vein 
is not big enough to warrant the mining of it? 

Mr. MONDELL. Ordinarily I would not insist that they 
should take out coal which costs more than they ean get for it, 
but in the moments like the present, in which I am a pure 
conseryationist, I shall not surrender the platform of the cult, 


not for a moment. If you are not going to compel a man to 
take the coal out, whether it pays him to take it out or not, 
what becomes of those holy principles for which we have so 
long fought, and bled, and all but died? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Very briefly, because my time is limited, 
and I haye a number of matters I want to discuss. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Is the gentleman aware that the 
recent act of Congress, passed in February, of this year, segre- 
gates that land, and that we have agreed to sell the surface, and 
the coal is reserved for leasing? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not objecting to that. You will not 
find me objecting to that, even in the moments when I am a true 
conservationist. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I understood the gentleman to 
suggest, in the interest of conservation, that where they could 
not mine the coal profitably at the present time at the prices 
paid to miners it might be left discretionary to abandon it. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman had listened to what I 
said, he would know that I have stated that an adherence to 
the principles of conservation compel us to insist that the coal 
must be mined, whether it pays or not. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I have listened, and I am com- 
ing to that now. I understood the gentleman from Wyoming 
to object to the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OLMSTED]. Now, I want to know of the gentleman from 
Wyoming whether he is such an intense conservationist that 
he would require the miners and lessees of those mines to mine 
the coal at a loss, where it does not pay. 

Mr. MONDELL. In the moments when I am an intense con- 
servationist, I say yes; else I would surrender the platform on 
which we true conservationists all stand. Why should the Fed- 
eral Government go into a business the product of which is now 
the cheapest on earth compared with its real value, unless it be 
for the purpose of compelling a larger recovery? Preventing 
waste in the interest of generations unborn is what we true 
conservationists call it. Of course we all know that larger 
recovery means that the present generation shall pay more for 
it; but why be alarmed, or why trouble ourselves about the 
present generation, when we are looking forward to the inter- 
ests of a dim and distant posterity? 

Mr. CARTER. A dim posterity? The gentleman speaks for 
himself alone on that point. [Laughter.] A 

Mr. MONDELL. I intended to say a posterity in the dim and 
distant future. 

Mr. FERRIS. There is no conservation about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Having started on this proposition of true 
conservation, we must stick to our guns. We must stand by 
the principles of conservation, else we will not be justified at all 
in any of those things that we are doing. 

Now, another thing, and in this I am serious. This coal 
company has a name very similar to the name of a railroad 
company out there 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It has different stockholders entirely. 

Mr. CARTER. They have never had any connection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I supposed it was a company connected 
with the railroad company. 

Mr. CARTER. It is not a company connected with the rail- 
road company. The incorporators are James McConnell and 
the estate of James Degnan and some minor stockholders. I 
am sure the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. has no 
stock in the mine. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad to know that, because if there is 
any one thing we should not do, whether conservationists or not, 
it is to allow a common carrier to be interested in the mining 
of coal. Whatever evils there are in connection with the coal 
business of this country are largely due to the fact that the 
mine owners are in many instances the operators of railways. 

Mr. BUTLER. Since hearing my friend to-day I am almost 
persuaded that at times we have done him an injustice. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. The trouble we have had in the matter of 
coal prices has been largely due to the influence of coal 
companies closely connected with transportation companies, 
Such influence has been harmful, and so far as the fu- 
ture is concerned I think we are reasonably safe from further 
extensions of such connections. I wish it were possible and I 
hope it wiil be possible entirely to divorce these two lines of 
industry, so that the coal operator and the company that carries 
his product shall be entirely dissociated and have no direct in- 
terest one with the other. When that day comes, in my opinion, 
most of the complaints that we have with regard to the price 
of coal, except such as arise from the fact that the distributor 
sometimes gets a very considerable margin, will be done away 
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with, and the present extremely low price of coal at the pit 
mouth will be reflected, as it ought to be, in the price paid by 
the ultimate consumer. — 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the very brief period of time that I 
have remaining I want to say that I have no objection to this 
bill, after having heard the explanations of the gentlemen from 
Oklahoma; but I think it is very unfortunate, indeed, that the 
department does not seem to be better informed with regard to 
these operations under its jurisdiction and of which it has 
charge. The department ought to have been able to inform the 
committee fully as to the character and condition of the lands 
proposed to be abandoned, and I for one would be perfectly 
willing, if there were lands where the vein was too thin, speak- 
ing now not as a conservationist, but as an ordinary citizen, that 
the department, if it felt it was proper to do so, should absolve 
them from mining coal which they could not mine and sell ex- 
cept at-a loss. One way, however, to avoid that, when you 
reach territory that can not be profitably mined would be to 
reduce the royalty to a point where the operator could afford to 
take out the coal. I hope the legislation is altogether proper, 
as the gentlemen from Oklahoma and the members of the com- 
mittee seem to think it is, and in that view of it I hope it will 

ass. 

N Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the House 
ought to have an understanding of what this bill is. I am very 
much afraid that during the elucidation of his ideas on the gen- 
eral subject of conservation by the gentleman from Wyoming 
the House may have lost sight of the real proposition in the 
bill. There is not much information contained in the report on 
the bill; even the report of the committee or the report of the 
department. Both are very scant. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Carrer] has given us some information concerning 
the bill, and I have no doubt that he is in the main correct. 

Here is a proposition to exempt from a lease certain land 
which is now under lease, on the ground that the land is not 
valuable for the purposes for which it was leased, and to insert 
in the place of that land other described land which is valuable 
for the purposes described in the lease. I suppose that no such 
proposition would be made to anybody else in the world except 
to the Congress of the United States. It has been our policy 
down to the present time not to lease these Indian lands for the 
coal privilege, on the ground that the coal royalty at present is 
not as high as it ought to be, owing to the competition of gas 
and oll which is very abundant in those regions. Yet, it is pro- 
posed here to give a special privilege to these two companies; 
one to obtain 360 acres additional coal land, and the other, I 
believe, 120 additional acres—a purely special privilege under 
existing leases. As to the terms of the lease no one has dared 
to produce a copy of it or the regulations of the department 
during the consideration of this bill, which is now up for the 
second time this week. 

The department does not recommend the passage of the bill. 
The strongest argument which has been made in favor of the 
bill is that in the last Congress the bill passed both Houses, as 
they say, too late for the President to sign it. But it did not 
pass too late for the President to sign it; it passed in time for 
the President to sign it, but he did not sign it because there was 
doubt as to whether it ought to be signed. 

A Mrunzn. He vetoed it. 

Mr. MANN. No; he did not veto it. It used to be called a 
pocket veto, but the bill reached the President late, and, as 
they say, the President did not have the time to determine 
about it. If the department had been in favor of the passage 
of the bill at the time it would not have taken more than two 
seconds to express that opinion and have the President sign it. 

Now, we ure brought up right short against the proposition: 
Does this House, as now constituted, propose to grant special 
privileges to special companies, by special legislation, authoriz- 
ing the leasing or purchase of these coal lands at low rates? 
Only a year ago, when the Alaska proposition was before the 
House, the House expressed its disapproval of the bill which 
proposed to lease coal lands in Alaska at a rate not much less 
than the rate that is paid under this lease, this rate now being 
about § cents a ton. 

I do not know whether it is the policy of a Democratic House 
to pass bills to authorize special corporations to have special 
privileges in the leasing of coal lands at special rates or not, 
but when there was a Republican House the bill was defeated. 

True, it was defeated in part by Democratic votes, and the 
statement was then made on the floor of the House by an 
eminent gentleman of the Democratic persuasion that no coal 
lease ought to be made in Alaska with a royalty of less than 50 
cents a ton. While I did not agree with him and do not agree 
with him now, and while it may be that the rate named here is 


as high as it should be, I think that when we lease coal lands in 
Oklahoma or elsewhere it ought to be done after competitive 
bids, with a right to reject all bids, and not because some com- 
pany has secured heretofore under a system, I suppose, of com- 
petitive bidding, a lease of certain coal lands it shall now have 
the special privilege granted to it of obtaining other coal lands 
of more value at the same rate. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all general debate on this bill close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all general debate close in 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, there is an old story float- 
ing around in the State in which I reside of a learned judge, 
at times a little irascible. In the course of a heated argu- 
ment made by one of the older members of the bar, a colloquy 
ensued between him and the judge, who finally said, “ You must 
be crazy.” The lawyer retorted, “That may be, but the differ- 
ence between your honor and myself is that occasionally I have 
a lucid interval.“ [Laughter.] The gentleman from Wyoming 
and myself are both intense conservationists, but I occasion- 
ally have lucid intervals, and this is one of them. [Laughter.] 
This bill does not seem to me to contemplate any very serious 
attack upon any conservation theory. It seems that this min- 
ing lease was heretofore granted to certain coal companies, 
covering certain land. It has developed that that land contains 
no coal at all, or coal of such character and quality or thinness 
of vein that it can not now be worked profitably, and the propo- 
sition in this bill is to transfer that lease to land that contains 
coal that can be worked. 

As the gentleman from Wyoming has said, it is quite true 
that to mine coal that can not be profitably worked has a 
tendency to and does necessarily increase the cost of mining 
and makes all coal more expensive to the consumer. On this con- 
servation question, and the question of recovery of all the coal 
that is in the mines, we have in Pennsylvania a very vivid and 
striking example. Anthracite coal, or, as it was first called, 
stone coal, was first mined in Pennsylvania in 1822. 

At first it was used only in the large sizes. Then they began 
to find use for a little smaller size, and so on, from time to time, 
until now the very grains of coal are utilized. Anybody who 
will ride up the north branch of the Susquehanna River will 
see on either side of the train for about 50 miles vast mountains 
of the produce of coal mines, thrown out there, some of it, a half 
century ago, almost pure coal, Lat in such sizes that it was im- 
possible to use it. It was composed of dust and small grains, 
that at that time could not be used. It was thrown out there 
and wasted. Some of these mountains of coal are on fire now 
and have been for years. From some of them they are begin- 
ning to wash and use the smaller particles of coal. They first 
used what is called steamboat coal, great blocks of coal, and 
then through breakers they broke it up, and finally used stove 
coal, and then a smaller size, known as egg coal, and then got 
down to a smaller size, called chestnut coal, and then, finally, 
pea coal and buckwheat coal, and now, by modern devices for 
getting air through it and preyenting it from packing, they can 
use almost the dust that comes from the breaking up of the 
coal. Many gentlemen present pass through the city of Harris- 
burg, in which I live, on their way to and from their homes, but 
I doubt if any of them ever knew the fact that that city is 
heated and lighted by coal which is taken up by suction from 
the bed of the river in front of Harrisburg, it being the dust, 
small particles of coal, which are washed down in times of high 
flood by the streams from the mines 20 or 30 or 40 or 50 miles 
up the creek. In times of great flood the water washes down 
these banks of coal, which were thrown out as useless. 

Now, they drain those pockets in the bottom of the river, where 
the coal settles and falls, and you will see almost every time 
you cross the river at Harrisburg, or ride along the river, these 
dredges, which are sucking the coal out of the water. The 
dredges draw up mixed coal and sand. The coal is sifted out 
and is burned in the steam-heating company’s plant, and it 
makes the steam by which our houses are heated and the elec- 
tric light by which the city is lighted. That shows the advance 
in the utilization of coal. In earlier days such coal could not 
be utilized at all. 

Originally it did not pay. That product was not worth trans- 
porting from the mines to the market. To-day all sizes are 
used and all sizes are transported to tidewater. In the early 


days, if they had attempted to save all of that coal, it would 
have at least doubled to the consumers the price of the coal 
that was burned in the stoves. It could not have been done 
then, and I do not suppose that in Oklahoma these mines of 
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coal could be mined if they attempted to mine all that was in 
the mine, for it would double the price of the coal to the con- 
sumer necessarily. It does not seem to me that by leaving 
whatever coal there may be in these 480 acres to rest until 
such time as there is such demand for coal in Oklahoma as will 
justify its profitable operation we will in any way interfere with 
the plan of conservation or with the interests of the Govern- 
ment. It is useless to try to make people spend money that 
they can not get back in getting something out of the ground 
for which there is not now an adequate demand. There are 
great quantities of oil and other fuels in the West, which 
make a smaller demand for coal, and consequently they could 
not sell it at a price which would justify mining it from these 
480 acres of land, where the quality is poor and the vein thin. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. This coal company is not compelled to take 
the coal out of the land described in this bill, as I understand. 
That is, there is nothing in the lease to compel the coal com- 
pany to dig this shallow vein of coal. 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; but the gentleman from Wyoming 
argued.that they ought to be compelled to do it. 

Mr. BUTLER. But, as I understand from the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER], there is nothing in the lease to 
compel this company to dig this coal after a period of five years. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Very well; assume that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Assuming that to be true, why should there 
be any legislation at all? Why should Congress be requested 
to relieve the company from doing something which it is not 
compelled to do? 

Mr. OLMSTED. But there is something they want to do 
and something that the people out there want them to do and 
something that it is to the interest of the Government to have 
them do, and that is to mine some coal and pay a royalty for it 
and let the people have the coal. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the gentleman understands that we are 
asked to so legislate that we will transfer a piece of coal land 
which has good coal in it, without consideration, for a piece of 
land that has not any. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Oh,no. We are not giving them coal. They 
bave to pay a royalty for every ton of coal that they take out. 

Mr. BUTLER. If that be true, why should the exchange be 
made at all? Why not ask Congress to simply extend the terri- 
tory? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The gentleman from Oklahoma will accept 
such an amendment to the bill, as I understand. 

Mr. CARTER. Weare perfectly willing to accept that amend- 
ment if the gentleman insists upon it. It could not possibly be 
detrimental to anyone except, perhaps slightly, to the Indians, 
for it would simply tie up 480 acres of mountain land which 
otherwise might be sold and the proceeds divided. 

Mr. BUTLER. Expressing my confidence in the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, I believe he can take care of the Indian much 
better than the Indian can take care of himself; but it seems to 
me strange that we should be asked to transfer a piece of 
ground back to the Indian and then give a piece of Indian 
ground to the company, the company not being compelled to dig 
the coal in the former place. Why the trade? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not want to take up the time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARTER. The proposition is not complicated. We simply 
ask for 480 acres of coal-bearing lands for two coal companies, 
and for the release of 480 acres noncoal-bearing lands. It is 
asked for by both coal operators and Indians, and will be bene- 
ficial to both, besides developing the country. Now, if the gen- 
tleman insists upon the companies keeping this barren land, 
there would certainly be no objection on the part of the com- 
panies, because you could not compel them to take a ton of coal 
out of the mine at a loss. As a matter of fact, there is no coal 
in the land anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the read- 
ing of the bill under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to a the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Coal Co. to relinquish certain lands embraced in its existing 
Choctaw and Chickasaw coal lease which have been demonstrated to be 
not valuable for coal, as follows: Southwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter, south half of the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter, east half of the southwes 
quarter, west half of the southeast quarter, south half of the southeast 
quarter of the southeast quarter, section 35, township 6 north, range 18 
east ; north half of the northeast quarter of section 2 township 5 north, 


range 18 east: embracing 360 acres, more or less; and to include within 
the lease in lieu thereof the following-described land, which is within 


uarter of portion. 36; 
no 
southeast quarter of southwest quarter and south half 


the ted coal area and unleased: Northeast 
east’ bal? of the northwest quarter of section 36, 
range 18 east; 
uarter of section 25, township 6 north, range 18 east; 
acres, more or less. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking a question of the gentleman from 


of southeast 
embracing 3 


Oklahoma. If this bill is passed, the same agreement will be 
made for this piece of land that now exists for the one that 
will be turned back to the Indians. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Therefore this company will only be re- 
quired to dig a certain amount of coal for five years. 

Mr. CARTER. The time in which the company was required 
to take ont a certain amount of coal has passed. It expired 
during the first five years of the lease. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would suggest to the gentleman, who is in- 
terested in these people, would it not be well to extend that 
limit? I know something, to my disadvantage, of a long lease 
of coal lands requiring a minimum tonnage. It puts the lessee 
on his energy and requires him to dig and hunt for coal on his 
lease. Why not make this limit 50 years and during the life 
of the lease the lessee shall be required to take out so much 
coal every year as a minimum tonnage? 

Mr. CARTER. The present lease will expire within about 20 
years, I should say, and beyond all question the coal sought 
to be taken by this bill will be completely exhausted before the 
lease expires. The coal which we ask for will be worked 
through tipples and openings already in use and which have 
been constructed for 8 or 10 years. The bill has been carefully 
considered in committee and I feel sure any further restriction 
is superfluous and unnecessary. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman from 
Oklahoma awhile ago to state that the Assistant Secretary or 
the assistant commissioner advised him that he was preparing 
a bill providing for the disposition of these Indian coal lands. 

Mr. CARTER. As I remember, I said that I had a talk this 
morning with the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
he told me he would confer with the commissioner for the 
framing of a bill to take care of just such cases as this without 
bringing it in the Congress. 

Mr. MANN. That was not what I understood the gentleman 
to say, although I understood him to say that much. I under- 
stood him to say that they were preparing a bill providing for 
the disposition of these coal lands, I mean all lands that are 
reserved. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman either misunderstood me or I 
unintentionally misstated the case. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman what is his position on 
this question? 

Mr. CARTER. On the lease or sale of the minerals? 

Mr. MANN. On the lands that are now reserved? 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman speak in regard to sale 
or lease? 

Mr. MANN. Well, either one. 

Mr. CARTER. Well, I would favor a bill for the lease of the 
unleased mineral deposits in those lands under conditions that 
would be fair and equitable to the Indians. While I was for 
years in the past an advocate of the sale of this mineral to 
anyone who would buy and would be glad to see the Govern- 
ment purchase same now, I do not believe it would be fair to 
the Indians who own the property to offer it at forced sale right 
now on account of the bad condition of the market. The mar- 
velous development of the Oklahoma gas and oil fields has 
practically put the coal operator out of business, and the Indian 
would not begin to realize anything near the value of his prop- 
erty. That is the only objection I have to selling. 

Mr. MANN. I asked the question because it appears that a 
former Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ballinger, reporting upon 
this bill, or a similar bill, stated: $ 

It is not believed that any unleased lands should now be substituted 
for lands within existing leases if it be decided to make a speeds sale of 
the coal deposits with a view of expediting the final winding up of 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal affairs, etc. 

And the present Secretary, or the Assistant Secretary, report- 
ing upon this bill, has also stated: 

If it be the purpose of Congress to authorize the immediate sale of 
the coal deposits of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, the propriety 
of permitting exchanges of this character might be doubted. 

Of course, whether they are sold or leased does not make any 
difference as far as they are concerned. 

Mr. CARTER. Of course I am not authorized to state the 
position of either Mr. Ballinger or Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. MANN. They state their position very clearly here. 

Mr. CARTER. Not on the subject I have in mind; but I 
have talked to both of them about this matter quite extensively. 
Mr. Ballinger’s idea was that the coal mines should be sold to 
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the highest bidder with proper precautions to prevent monopoly. 
Mr. Fishers position, as I have understood it, is against the sale 
of this mineral at this time. 

Mr. MANN. Well, this goes to the matter of whether these 
coal deposits are to be disposed of at an early date in some way 
or to be retained in the hope of getting a higher price or because 
there is not demand enough there now to warrant the opening of 
more mines. 7 


Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman read again what Mr. 


Fisher said? : 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Adams, First Assistant Secretary, stated: 
If it be the purpose of Congress to authorize the immediate sale of 

the coal deposits of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, the propriety 

of permitting exchanges of this character might be doubted. If, how- 
ever, the sale of the coal deposits is to be deferred to some future time, 
it would seem entirely just and equitable to the lessees and profitable 
to the Indians to permit relinquishment of lands which have been 
roven not to bear coal and the selection of other ted coal lands 
n lieu thereof. The lessees have necessarily ex 
money in developing the mines, and should be allowed to reap some 
benefit from this expenditure by mining coal which may be reached 
from the developments thus made. The Indians would by such’ an 
arrangement receive an income from the coal mined. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. It does not seem that Assistant Secretary Adams 
makes any statement definitely as to what his position is, ex- 
cept under certain conditions. He simply states two contin- 
gencies and what should be done in either case. If the min- 
erals are to be sold immediately, then, says the Assistant 
Secretary, “this legislation might be inopportune.” 
we might all agree on one thing, and that is the improbability 
of such sale in the immediate future, so that disposes of that 
contingency and leaves us to deal with this matter in the light 
of the other alternative, to wit, without prospect of immediate 
sale, and in that case the Assistant Secretary says he favors 
the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. I notice in the first section of the bill the 
names of the two coal companies—first, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Coal Co. Is that company in anywise connected with 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad? 

Mr. CARTER. Not in the least. The stock of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Coal Co. is owned by James McConnell and 
the estate of James Degnan and some other minor stockholders; 
but the stockholders of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Co. have no interest in this coal company. As a matter of fact, 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad did not reach this sec- 
tion of the country until some time after this lease was made. 

Mr. TILSON. I noticed the similarity of the names. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. I think it is an unfortunate name they 
have taken when it comes to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I am not prejudiced at all, I will state to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to permit the Eastern Coal & Mining Co. to 
relinquish certain lands embraced in its existing Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw coal lease which have been demonstrated to be not valuable for 
coal, as follows: South half of the northwest quarter of the northwest 

arter, southwest quarter of the northwest quarter, south half of the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, northeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 1, township 5 north, range 18 east, em- 
bracing 120 acres, more or less; and to include within the lease in lieu 
thereof the following-described land, which is within the segregated 
coal area and unl : Southwest guaster of the southwest quarter of 
section 30, township 6 north, range 19 east; west half of the northwest 

quarter of section 31, township 6 north, range 19 

acres, more or less. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Ch: I move that the 
committee rise and report the bill favorably to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Rucker of Colorado, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration Senate 
bill 3686, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to permit the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and the Eastern Coal & 
Mining Co. to exchange certain lands embraced within their 
existing coal leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nation for 
other lands within said nation, and had authorized him to report 
the same to the House and recommend its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that that com- 
mittee has had under consideration Senate bill 3686, and reports 
it back with the recommendation that it do pass. 
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east; embracing 120 


I believe |. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to correct a clerical error here. It should be Na- 
tions” instead of “ Nation,” in the singular. 

Mr. MANN. That should be an amendment to the title. 

The SPEAKER. That comes afterwards. The question is 
on the third reading of the Senate bill. : 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to correct the last word of the title by making it 
read “ Nations” instead of “ Nation.” 

Mr. MANN. The word “ Nation” occurs twice. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Just add the letter “s” to the 
word “ Nation” where it occurs. 

The SPEAKER. Where does it occur? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. In the last line of the title. 

The title of the bill was amended so as to read: “An act 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to permit the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and the Eastern Coal & Mining Co. to 
exchange certain lands embraced within their existing coal 
leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations for other lands 
within said nations.” 

On motion of Mr. SterHens of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TOWN SITES OF TIMBER LAKE AND DUPREE, S. DAK. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up 
from the Union Calendar No. 138, the House bill 45. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 45 
Danse na = 5 the town sites of Timber Lake and 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Morrison] in the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 45, with Mr. MorrIson in the chair. 

-OR assuming the chair Mr. Morrison was greeted with ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 45, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 pn (H. R. 45) affecting the town sites of Timber Lake and Dupree, 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think we ought to have the reading of it. 
It is only a short bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enccted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be set apart and reserved 
for school, park, and other public purposes not more than 5 acres of 
the lands not heretofore disposed of, within each of the town sites of 
Timber Lake and Dupree, in that portion of the Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock Indian Reservations in the States of South Dakota and 
North ota, authorized to be di d of under the act of May 29, 
1908. Patents shall be issued for the lands so set apart and reserved 
for school, park, or other — — p to the said municipalities of 
Timber Lake and Dupree: Provided, That the purchase price of all town 
lots hereafter sold under the 5 of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in the said town sites of Timber Lake and Dupree skall be paid 
at such times and in such installments and upon such terms as he may 
direct, and he shall cause 20 cent of the net proceeds «rising from 
such sales to be set apart and expended under his direction in the con- 
struction of schoolhouses or other ae buildings or improvements in 
the respective town sites in which lots are sold. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. The bill pertains 
to his district. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, in explanation 
of this bill I will say that in 1889 the Sioux Indians in South 
Dakota had in their reservation something like 20,000,000 acres 
of land. An agreement or treaty was made with them by which 
they ceded to the Government about 9,000,000 acres of that res- 
ervation, and the rest of the land was divided into six separate 
reseryations. The Indians were to receive for the ceded land 
$1.25 an acre for all that was taken in the first three years 
under the homestead laws, 75 cents an acre for all taken in the 
next two years, and for the land disposed of thereafter 50 cents 
an acre. 

The law also provided that there should be allotted to the in- 
dividual Indians of grazing lands—and I may say it was all 
classified as grazing land—640 acres to each head of a family, 
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820 acres to each Indian 18 years of age or over, unmarried, 
and 160 acres to each Indian child under 18 years of age. The 
law also provided that from the proceeds of the sale there 
should be placed iu the Treasury as a trust fund for the In- 
dians the sum of $3,000,000. The proceeds other than the 
$3,000,000 were to be used in the support, civilization, and edu- 
cation of the Indians. 

The law further provided that after the allotments were made 
the balance of the surplus lands that would be left after allot- 
ments were made might be disposed of under terms to be agreed 
upon with the Indians. 

But it expressly provided that the lands should be disposed 
of to settlers under the provisions of the homestead law, the 
theory being that the Indians having taken their allotments it 
would be well to get white settlers adjoining the Indian allot- 
ments, first, for the purpose of having the Indian in contact 
with the white man in farming, and, secondly, to make the In- 
dian allotments more valuable. 

The first agreement made for the sale of surplus lands in one 
of the diminished reservations was an agreement for the sale 
of a portion of the Rosebud Reservation in Gregory County, 
S. Dak., the price of the lands being $2.50 an acre. Under the 
terms of the agreement there was $1,040,000 to be paid. Gentle- 
men who were Members of the House at the time that agreement 
came up for consideration will remember that there were ob- 
jections to the ratification of the agreement, on the theory that 
the Government was a loser, that it was treating with the In- 
dians for relinguishment of their title, whatever it might be, in 
the reservation, and then disposing of the land to settlers, and 
that we were giving the Indians more than we would receive 
from the settlers. Consequently we adopted at that time a new 
policy and provided in that bill that instead of paying the 
Indians the price which had been agreed upon, the price was to 
be raised somewhat, and as the lands were sold the proceeds 
were to go to the credit of the Indians, That bill became a law, 
and those lands- were disposed of, and the Indians received 
$1,800,000 from the sale, instead of $1,040,000, which was the 
consideration they had agreed to receive for the cession that was 
made at that particular time. 

Later, we passed another bill for the cession of a further por- 
tion of the Rosebud Reservation, and I being the author of the 
measure, it occurred to me that perhaps we could get a little 
more money in selling the land if we should provide for the 
reserving of some town sites and sell the town sites in town lots, 
and that we would get more money than we would by disposing 
of all the land as homesteads, as the 1889 treaty provided. So 
we provided that there should be certain town sites reserved, 
and that the proceeds from the sale of town lots should go into 
the Treasury to the credit of the Indians, 

It seemed to me then—and I never have had occasion to 
change my mind—that under all the circumstances it would be 
only just, equitable, and right that a portion of the proceeds 
from the sale of those town sites should be used in the towns 
for public improvements, and that there should be reserved for 
school and park and other public purposes not to exceed 10 
acres in any one town site. Those provisions were incorporated 
into that law, and it provided, as I have stated, that 20 per 
cent of the proceeds from the sale of the town lots should go 
to the municipality for the construction of schoolhouses, or 
other public buildings, or for public improvements.. Since then 
this House has passed a bill, which has become a law, provid- 
ing for the sale of the Fort Berthold Reservation, in North 
Dakota; also for the sale of Mellette County, in the Rosebud 
Reservation, in South Dakota, and Bennett County in the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, in the same State. 

I may also say that a bill with a similar provision passed in 
relation to the opening for sale of some Indian lands in Okla- 
homa, near Lawton, some years ago. In fact, I think that was 
the first bill. Now, the law providing for the sale of the 
Cheyenne and Standing Rock lands in South and North Dakota, 
which passed in 1908, did not contain this provision as to a res- 
ervation for school and public purposes or for 20 per cent of the 
proceeds to be used by the municipality. 

The purpose of this bill is to give to those two towns 5 acres 
for schoo] and public purposes and 20 per cent of the proceeds, 
the same as these other towns have received. 

I would say that when these two town sites were surveyed 
and laid out there were reserved, as shown by the plats, a num- 
ber of acres for school and park purposes, and these reserved 
lands were so indicated upon the plats or maps of the towns. It 
was the opinion of the General Land Office that, under the gen- 
eral law, they had the right to reserve the land for those pur- 
poses, and the towns have constructed school buildings upon 
these particular school reservations, and the buildings are there 
to-day. Now, it seems to me only fair and right, and following 


the precedents that have been established in these other reserya- 
tions, that we ought at least to let them have not to exeeed 5 
acres of the land. I will say that the bill has the approval of 
the department, and, personally, I can not see why there can be 
any objection to it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for n question? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. I notice that the. proviso of the bill on 
page 2, after providing that 20 per cent of the sums which nre 
received from the sale of lots shall be used for the construction 
of schoolbouses and other public buildings, provides that this 
sum shall be expended by the Secretary of the Interior or under 
his direction. Does the gentleman think that provision is as 
wise a one as it would be to provide that this 20 per cent should 
be turned over to the municipality and the school district, in 
order that they may use the sums for the building of school- 
houses or making other improvements? 

If the gentleman was not listening, I will repeat briefly, and 
say that the bill provides that the 20 per cent which is to be 
used for the benefit of the town shall be expended by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the construction of schoolhouses and 
other buildings. 

It seems to me it would be better to turn the 20 per cent 
over to the municipality and the school districts, and allow the 
municipality and the school district to expend the money as 
they see fit. 2 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It was merely for the purpose 
of knowing that it is used for that particular purpose. This 
will have to be expended under the supervision of the Secretary 
of the Interior. Otherwise it might be used, possibly, if it 
was turned over without any condition, for any purpose that 
the municipality might see fit, and the only reason for using 
that language is to see that the money is used for certain ex- 
press purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is this the language of the other legisla- 
tion to which the gentleman referred? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think it is. 

Mr. MONDELL. This same matter is under discussion in con- 
nection with the town sites on the reclamation projects. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will allow me, 
page 3 of the House report says: 

The fixing of the same limit in this general act will tend to uni- 
formity in legislation, always desirable; will, it is believed, sufficiently 
provide for the public needs, and will do no injustice to the Indians, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say that that letter has 
reference to a general bill on this subject; the department has 
recommended general legislation. This bill only provides as to 
these two town sites and reduces the amount of land to be used 
for schoolhouses and park purposes to 5 acres instead of 10. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And still it follows closely the 
language of the proposed general legislation. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes; practically the same 
thing. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman heard any complaint of 
the operation of the other legislation that he refers to? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I may say that there has 
never been any complaint that I haye heard of from any source, 
and especially no complaint from the Indians. 

Mr. MONDELL. The parties particularly interested are not 
the Indians, but the dwellers in the town. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, I never have heard any objec- 
tion from any source whatever. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. In relation to the question that the gentleman 
from Wyoming just asked, the bill seems to require that 20 per 
cent of the sale be retained and set apart and expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior—first, for school- 
houses; second, for other public buildings; and third, for other 
improvements, which, I assume, might be street paving, market 
houses, constructing sidewalks, public baths, or anything of that 
sort. Is the gentleman able to say how much land there is in 
these town sites that is available for lots? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. My recollection is that each 
of the two town sites consists of 160 acres. 

Mr. MANN. How much has been sold? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In one of them, I presume, 
about a half, and in the other not so much, 

Mr. MANN. On the half that has been sold this will lighten 
their taxes considerably in the way of building schoolhouses. 
They will not contribute anything toward this; they have pur- 
chased their lots. Probably they purchased the most valuable 
lots of the town. Out of the rest you are to retain 20 per cent. 
How soon is the rest likely to be sold? 

Mr, BURKE of South Dakota. That will depend on the con- 
ditions; it is under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
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Interior, and he wili sell them at such times as he thinks is 
ndvantageous to the Indians. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think they will be sold in 
time to build schoolhouses for the benefit of the people that 
are now there? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. My understanding is that 
schoolhouses are already built. 

Mr. MANN. So that it does not require 20 per cent to con- 
struct schoolhouses; what other public buildings are there that 
need to be constructed? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman lives in a 
great city where the sale of city lots means usually considerable 
money. Now, 20 per cent of the sale of all of these town lots 
in these towns would not mean more than a few thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. MANN. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not suppose that either 
one of these towns will have a population exceeding 1,000 or 
2,000 people in the next 20 years. 

Mr. MANN. If they already have schoolhouses built they 
will need no other public buildings unless it be a calaboose. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I presume under this law the 
cost of building the schoolhouses could be paid from this fund. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how they could be paid for from 
this fund when it says that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause 20 per cent of the net proceeds arising from such sale 
to be set apart and expended under his direction in the con- 
struction of schoolhouses or other public buildings or improve- 
ments. I do not see how he could pay debts already incurred 
for construction; he could not get by me if I was the auditor. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. He may use it for other 


purposes. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The bill says: 
He— 


The Secretary of the Interior— 
shall cause 20 per cent of the net proceeds arising from such sales to 
be set apart and expended under his direction in the construction of 
schoolhouses or other public buildings or improvements in the respec- 
tive town sites in which lots are sold. 

Mr. MANN. I have just read that. That does not mean be 
must pay debts which have already been incurred. It does not 
say that, whatever the gentieman may have in mind. Suppose 
some lots are not sold for 20 years, what is this 20 per cent 
to be used for? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, For public purposes. 

Mr. MANN. By the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Under his direction. The 
Secretary of the Interior might turn the money over to the 
municipality if, in his judgment, he thought it was wise to do so. 

Mr. MANN. I will not say that it could not be done, although 
I do not see how it could be done under the language which 
requires the money to be expended in the construction of 
buildings, and so forth. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that I was endeavoring to absolutely make sure that the money 
should only be used for the purpose that was contemplated 
when we passed the law, and therefore I was keeping it under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior rather than pay- 
ing the money over to the municipality. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from South Dakota will under- 
stand that I am not criticizing. I am asking for information. 
I thought possibly the gentleman might know what was done 
in the case of the Lawton lots. I think that is the only other 
bill of this kind we have passed. J 

Mr. FERRIS. They built two schoolhouses. 

Mr. MANN. Who built them? 

Mr. FERRIS. The Secretary of the Interior sent two men 
down there from here, 


Mr. MANN. What do they do with the money that comes in 
now? 

Mr. FERRIS. It goes into the Indian fund. 

Mr. MANN. Iam speaking of the 20 per cent; the Secretary 


of the Interior still retains 20 per cent for public improvements? 
Mr. FERRIS. I think he has expended the most of it. 


Mr. MANN. He can not expend it before he gets it. 
Mr. FERRIS. No; but most of it is paid in. 
Mr. MANN. Are the lands all sold? 


Mr. FERRIS. Oh, they were sold all at once, at auction. 

Mr. MANN. That is not the case here; that is a different 
situation. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
contemplated in the law opening these lands to settlement that 
within a certain number of years after the passage of the act all 
of the land must be sold, including all town lots, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is required to dispose of the unsold lands 
and lots to the highest bidder, regardless of price. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman understands, I 
think, my reason for making these inquiries, so as to bring the 
matter before the House. This matter has recently been up in - 
the Senate, which body defeated a bill because this provision 
was in it, and afterwards, on a reconsideration, the gentleman 
in charge of the bill struck the provision out and the bill passed. 
The gentleman knows the bill to which I refer—a bill relating 
to the Standing Rock Indian Reservation—and knows that 
there is now pending in the other body a general bill providing 
for this same 20 per cent and also for the school site, and so 
1 125 which has not passed because some objection was made 

0 it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
such a bill pending; yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I 
will state that the last clause of this bill provides that this 
money may be expended for such improvements in the respec- 
tive towns, and so forth, and that would include, as I under- 
stand it, the building of bridges, sidewalks, or anything of that 
sort which would be a charge upon the public. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but who would build them—the Secretary 
of the Interior? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They would be constructed under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
to the gentleman, in regard to the action of the other body, that 
I am quite sure they did not understand the proposition, and 
that when they do understand it that body will reverse itself 
upon this question, upon which it has heretofore voted affirma- 
tively on a number of occasions. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is some 
what in error when he says that the other body did not under- 
stand the proposition. Far be it for me to ever assume that the 
Senate of the United States does not understand every propo- 
sition, and I am quite sure that the Senate thoroughly under- 
stood the proposition when they voted upon it. Whether they 
appreciated entirely the position which the gentleman assumes 
and the necessity for this legislation is another proposition. As 
I understand the principle of this bill, it is based upon the idea 
that by setting aside a portion of the town site for school and 
park purposes, and then providing in advance for a retention 
of 20 per cent of the receipts of the sale for the building of 
these public improvements, it is expected that the lots will sell 
for more than would be received if you took the other course. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is exactly the propo- 
sition; and the theory upon which this provision was incor- 
porated in the first bill that I had to do with was if I owned 
land myself and was going to dispose of it, and was going to 
lay out some town sites, as a business proposition it would pay 
to reserve a limited portion and donate it to the municipality 
for school and park purposes, and also give the municipality a 
certain per cent of the proceeds. 

Mr. MANN. In these town sites, when they lay them out, 
do they lay out streets? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Well, somebody in some other ody i may think 
that that is depriving the Indians of their lands, because nobody 
pays for the streets. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman, of course, will 
take into consideration the fact that the Indians do not own 
this land. They have only the right of occupancy. Further- 
more, the proceeds do not go to the Indians directly, but are 
simply used by the Government for their support and civiliza- 
tion 

Mr. MANN. For their support and toward their civilization. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman can construe 
it any way he desires. In the appropriation bill which the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has reported we provide that for the 
support and civilization of these particular Indians the expense 
shall be paid from the proceeds of the sale of the lands, and if 
we followed the provisions of the treaty we would dispose of 
them under the homestead laws entirely and would not have any 
town sites at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am favorable to the 
legislation and will vote for it in just the form in which it is 
reported, but I want to make this obseryation: It is entirely 
proper that these towns should have a proportion of the sums 
received from the sale of the town lots, because if this town 
site belonged to an individual or a corporation during all of 
the years during which the unsold lots were lying there they 
would be paying taxes to the municipal treasury. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is right. 

Mr. MONDELL. And to the treasury of the school district; 
this 20 per cent of the sum received may be considered in lieu 


I understand that there is 
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of taxes, and I think in a majority of cases would not be a 
sufficient amount to reimburse the municipality for the taxes 
which it would otherwise receive. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And furthermore, the Indian 
has the benefit of the schools and pays no taxes for 20 years, 

Mr. MONDELL. All very true. So there is no question 
about the propriety of giving the municipality 20 or 25 per cent 
of the sums derived from the sale of town lots; but it does seem 
to me that it would be very much better to give that sum to the 
municipality and to the school district and allow them to use 
it in any way they saw fit for municipal or school purposes. 
Of course they could use it for no other purpose except proper 
municipal or school purposes. 

But if they have the schoolhouses built and want to use the 
funds as they would use any other fund derived from taxation, 
to pay school-teachers, I do not see any reason why they should 
not do so. If they want to grade streets instead of building 
a city hall I do not see any reason why they should not be 
permitted to do so; if they want to build bridges within the 
municipality, why not? We are giving them these moneys in 
lieu of taxes which they would otherwise receive during the 
years when the town lots are there unsold, and they ought to 
have the same right to use those funds as they would have to 
use other funds they would receive from taxation in any legiti- 
mate and proper way. I think they would get more out of it 
in that way than they would if we left it to the Secretary of 
the Interior, necessitating the sending out of an agent from 
the Interior Department to supervise the expenditure at con- 
siderable expense, and all that. I believe it would be very 
much better to turn this over to the school district and mu- 
nicipality. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am speaking in the time of the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. FERRIS. I trust the gentleman from South Dakota will 
yield me some time. 3 

Mr. MONDELL. While I am not insistent upon that, I want 
to call it to the attention of the committee, because the same 
question will be before us before long in regard to the town 
sites on the reclamation projects. ‘There we have the same 
problem. The Reclamation Service is selling town lots slowly, 
selling only a few lots at a time as there is demand. That 
means the municipalities have a limited source of income, and 
they ought to have a portion of the sum received from the sale 
of town lots, and those sums ought to go to the municipality and 
the school districts direct. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. In these cases where half the lots have been 
sold without the 20 per cent being deducted, does not the gen- 
tleman think, in fairness, the improvements which are yet to 
be made out of the 20 per cent which is deducted from future 
sales should be made so as to give special benefit to the lots 
which will pay that 20 per cent? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, in theory the gentleman is absolutely 
right. I doubt if in practice it would not be difficult to carry 
that out, but I assume if we turn over the money to the 
municipality the municipality will spend it, as they do their 
general fund, for the benefit of the municipality. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but not for the benefit of the lots that pay 
the bill. Would not lots be likely to sell higher, for instance, if 
they had any bridge or sidewalk if the purchaser understood 
20 per cent of the purchase will be used in their part of the 
town? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think that is probably true; but I 
think it would be just a little difficult to provide for such ex- 
penditure, and the gentleman realizes that if this fund goes into 
the municipal treasury and becomes a part of the general 
municipal fund, of course all the expenditures which are made 
will be made for the benefit of the town generally, and therefore 
the property that has been sold heretofore, as well as lots that 
will be sold hereafter, will receive the benefit. My view is that 
the moneys would be more economically expended, and they 
would be expended for the purposes of more immediate necessity 
if they were turned over to the municipality to be expended for 
municipal purposes rather than retained in the hands of the 
Secretary to be expended under what must of necessity be a 
more or.less expensive supervision. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota to ask a question. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the criti- 
cism of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as to the con- 


cluding part of the bill is worthy of consideration. The lan- 
guage is: 


Twenty per cent of the net proceeds arising from such sales to be 
= . and under his direction in the construction of 


jouses and 
Re town altes n whieh ots are aon OY provements in the respec 

I have been studying it for some little time, and it seems to 
me conclusive that the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized only to expend money in future construction. [ 
understand from the gentleman from South Dakota that these 
schoolhouses desired to be built have already been built and 
it is desired to pay for them. Now, if that is the case, I would 
suggest, which is a suggestion. merely, that there be stricken 
out the words “under his direction in the construction” and 
substitute therefor “expended in payment of the cost of con- 
structing schoolhouses.“ He can pay for the cost of school- 
houses already constructed when he could not go ahead and 
construct schoolhouses. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why not turn it over to the municipalities? 

Mr. MILLER. If I may be permitted to answer that, 1 
think there are some very strong reasons why this might be 
paid over to the municipalities. I think, on the other hand, 
there are stronger reasons, especially in the present instance, 
why it should not be. New municipalities are always extrava- 
gant if you let them have full sway in the matter of public 
buildings and improvements. They are inclined to build streets 
where streets are not needed; they are inclined to pave streets 
that nobody lives upon. I have myself recently visited cities 
of considerable importance, cities whose inhabitants are many 
thousands, that have streets paved 3 miles out into the country. 

Mr. MONDELL. Boom towns? 

Mr. MILLER. They haye been boomed, but the boom did not 
carry the town out to those regions. It seems to me a wise 
precaution that this 20 per cent should be retained within the 
jurisdiction and power of the Secretary of the Interior or some 
Federal Government official, and that such official should expend 
it, or see that it is properly expended. 

I, for one, think it ought to be almost exclusively used in the 
construction and equipment of schoolhouses. Why? Because a 
schoolhouse is the first public building any community ought to 
have. It is the first public building any community ordinarily 
does have, excepting, in some instances, a church, the two 
usually going hand in hand. In these new communities that 
are inside of the Indian reservations there must be school fa- 
cilities afforded for the Indian children, and I think we have 
learned one thing, if not anything else, in relation to the Indian 
question, and that is that we solve the Indian problem, in part 
at least, by getting the Indian children to go to school with white 
children. Therefore in these communities the Indian children 
ought to be encouraged to go to white schools; facilities ought 
to be afforded for them to go to white schools; and this, in some 
measure, is compensation to these communities for the instruc- 
tion giyen to these Indian children. I think it proper, therefore, 
that it should be restricted to schoolhouses; but whether thus 
restricted or not, it can hardly ever be more than sufficient to 
pay for these two schoolhouses that have already been built. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the House ought to be 
thoroughly informed of the proposition that it is voting upon, 
because the matter may come up in conference at some time 
when there is not very much opportunity for discussion. 

Senate bill 109 is now pending before the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of the House. It has not yet been reported. That 
bill was brought up in the Senate and discussed on the 29th of 
January. At that time it contained this provision: 

And he is hereby authorized to set apart and reserve for school, park, 
and other public purposes not more than 10 acres in any town site, 
and patents shall be issued by the Secretary of the Interior for the 
lands so set apart and reserved for school, park, and other purposes to 
the municipal legally charged with the care and custody of lands 
donated for such purposes upon receiving satisfactory evidence that said 
towns have been duly incorporated. 

It also coniained this provision: 

And he shall cause at least 20 per cent of the net proceeds arising 
from such sales to be set apart and expended under his direction in the 
construction of schoclhouses or other public buildings or improvements 
in the town sites in which such lots are located. 

I would be yery glad to be able to hear myself. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What bill is the gentleman read- 
ing from? 

Mr. MANN. Senate bill 109, pending before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman aware that that 
is just what is proposed to be done in the pending bill? 

Mr. MANN. Iam aware of that. I have read what the gen- 
tleman from Texas says is the precise language that is in the 
pending bill. I have read it from Senate bill 109. When 
that bill was under consideration in the distinguished body at 
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the other end of the Capitol, after considerable discussion on 
these two propositions—the discussion being wholly in regard 
to the two propositions which I haye just read, and which are 
the same as in the pending bill—the bill was placed upon its 
final passage and defeated, for the reason that it included those 
two propositions. Subsequently a reconsideration of the bill 
was had, and on the Ist of February it was amended by strik- 
ing out of the bill the provisions which I have read, which the 
gentleman from Texas says are precisely the same as those in 
the bill now pending in this House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Are those the provisions for the 20 per 
cent to be used by the Secretary for the building of school- 
houses and other buildings? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. One of them was for the 20 per cent and 
the other was for the park lands, school sites, and so forth. 
That bill has come over to the House and has not yet been re- 

rted. 

. I do not undertake to say that the Senate was right in 
its contention on this matter. It seems to me quite proper, 
under the provisions which guard it, that when we authorize 
the sale of a piece of Indian land as a town site, or any other 
land, we may properly say that the streets shall be dedicated 
for public use; that a portion of the land may be reserved for 
school sites or park purposes, and where it is a new town, the 
proceeds of a portion of the sales within at least a limited 
period may be retained for the purpose of building school- 
houses, or a town jail, or something of that sort. 

I do not quite understand why we should keep up that propo- 
sition and retain 20 per cent of the proceeds which may be 
collected some time hence unless it is on the principle of re- 
cuperating the towns for the lack of collecting taxes against 
the lands. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not that the only principle upon which 
we can properly make these payments to the municipality? 

Mr. MANN. No. The principle upon which we make these 
payments is that the land will sell for more, if we reserve a 
part for a school site and park and dedicate a part of it for a 
street and build a schoolhouse. We have no right to take the 
property of the Indians which is not taxed in the end and give 
it to somebody else because we have not taxed it. We have a 
right to provide that it shall be taxed. I do not see any right 
on our part to take the property of the Indians unless it is 
that the rest will become more valuable and produce more 
revenue. 

But I want the House to be advised of the situation, so that 
when the Members vote upon this bill they will understand the 
position here. The Senate took quite an opposite view. If this 
bill goes to the Senate, with their position on the matter, and 
we have a bill pending here, where we have not expressed any 
opinion upon it, and there is another general bill pending, we 
had better find out, so that everyone in the House or those 
who are especially interested in the subject, such as the gentle- 
men here to-day, will know “‘ where theg are at.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. 


Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman suggests that there ought to 
be a time limit beyond which the Government ought not to be 
allowed to retain the 20 per cent. Is it not customary for 
them to sell the lots at auction after a given period of time? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so. It has sometimes been 
done, but not always. Take 160 acres divided up into town 
lots in a small town, and nobody has any earthly use for those 
lots in a country town when it is first organized, unless it is 
a county seat or something of that sort. I am the owner of 
lots in some small towns myself and have always considered 
them and still consider them a liability and not an asset. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp certain addresses delivered 
by Gov. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey. 

Mr. KENDALL. Are they on the question of schoolhouses? 

Mr. MANN. He wants to extend the remarks of a school- 
master. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this have anything to do with the 
schoolhouses that are proposed to be constructed on these res- 
ervations? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I have not read this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman read the speeches? 

Mr. FINLEY. What is the gentleman’s request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing certain speeches referred to in his request. Is there 
objection? £ 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How many of these speeches are there? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Three. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Are they all three on the same subject, 
or do they relate to different matters? 

; Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. They relate to different mat- 
ers., 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from Kansas will not ob- 
ject, because I think the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hans] ought to have the opportunity to justify the existence 
of his candidate for the Presidency after what I put in the 
Recorp yesterday, which will be very difficult to overcome if 
he is nominated. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall not object. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I thank the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speeches referred to are as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Gov. Wooprow WILSON AT THE BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE or COMMISSION MERCHANTS AT THE ASTOR Hoter, Nsw 
YORK, ON January 11, 1912. 

Mr. TOASTMASTER, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I find myself embar- 
rassed In view of the fact that toastmaster did not announce the 
subject upon which I am to ad you, but fortunately it is printed 
upon your program, namely, Business and Politics.” 

There ar? two reasons why I am embarrassed: One is that there is 
so much to attract the eye in this audience and the other is that it dis- 
tracts the thought. I am reminded by contrast of a limerick which one 
of my daughters introduced to me the other day. It runs: 


For beauty I am not a star. 

There are others more handsome by far, 
But my face, I don’t mind it, 

For I am be it, 

It’s the people in front that I jar. 


so great that I would not venture to ak of busi- 
ot honbinas ye 


happening to have some quinine put it 
. It was some time before it soaked in, and 
ake up with the consciousness that something had hap- 
„ ery much excited, and said to the passenger, Boss, 
there a doctor on this train?“ The gentleman answered, “I don't 
know; what do you want a doctor for?“ and the negro said. Boss, I 
done believe ma gals busted.” I have not the gall to address you on 
this subjeet, and then I have thought as I sat here and look upon 
this company of business men how few of us realize what business life 
in Ame means. It means the constant readjustment to new condi- 
tions. Amerien is one of the countries in which business seems almost 
to have no laws that run from generation to generation, because the 
organization of business, the form of business, and the objects of busi- 
ness seem to be transformed so rapidly. 


routes of trade will probably have altered once for all on this conti- 
nent. That ditch tha 


England, whieh had been at the back of the nations 
trading with the East, suddenly swung around and found herself occu- 
pying a place at the front of the nations, for hardly had those mariners 
gone down the coast of Africn when other sailors, more venturesome 
still, looked seaward across the unexplored waters of the open Atlantic, 
then set out and discovered a new continent, made new territory for 
the vine Sacer ae — — aaa so England. — 55 e 
upon e e water, darke: oranee, presen: und a 
her skirts flooded with the light of the new continent arising out of the 
waters of the sea. Something not so great as that, but nevertheless as 
revolutionary i» our trade, is going to happen as soon as the canal is 
opened. And when you r upon the peat projects afoot on this 
continent, the great inland waterways that we have made up our 
minds to build, you will see that we have intended nothing less than 
the transformation of our economie life, and with the 
of our economie life there will necessarily be a vast readjustment. 

Your thoughts will have to be very nimble and your 1 quickly 
changed after the year 1913. you ready to do it? you realize ` 
what the future America is going to be from the point of view of 
trade? As I sat here to-night I was thinking of you as commission 
merchants and reflected that most of our science in regard to trade 
in ‘this country had been a science of omission rather than commission. 
Most of the things we ought to have done we have not done. You 
know that the singular thing about America is that with a genius for 
new things, with inventive genius, with a capacity for organization 
hardly matched before in the history of the world, we, nevertheless, 
have drawn our own borders close about us, have made ourselves shut- 

patients, have confined our en ies to a continent when we might 

have extended them into a world. e went almost deliberately ‘about 

the destruction of our own merchant marine. We swept our own flag 

from the seas, and while we th ht that we were a little Nation a 

hundred years ago, just before the War of 1812, we competed with the 

test nations in the world in the carrying trade as between nations. 

ow- we, practically the greatest Nation in the world, compete with 

in carrying trade. We retired from the stage upon which we 

had made conquest and, turning our . upon ourselves, stood 
willing to compete with no one until we ha 


developed our own re- 

hat Is the ? It is leled in the hist of 
consequence one unparalle e history 

the world. We wasted our own resources. We have believed that you 
do not have to husband your resources, that you can just seratch the 
surface of your mines and then go on to another mine; that you can 
cut your forests down for bark on the trees in order to make tan bark 
and then leave the whole noble trees to rot with the wood never used. 
We have confined ourselves to a sort of I waste, which sooner 
or later will find us unprepared in the competition with the rest of 
the world. No man can compete in the great contests of the world 
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in trade and manufacture who has not learned how to husband his 
resources and use every scrap of his raw material. We have been a 
rodigal people and yet have prided ourselves that we have a genius 
‘or industry, a genius for spending, if you will, a genius for getting, 
it gon will, but not a genius for the niceties of industry. 
hy is it we have never had, even according to our own 9 

great native literature in America? We have had great writers, 
prose writers and great poets, but it is our own complaint that we have 
never produced a great native literature characteristic of America but 
have merely carried on and explained the traditions of England. In 
order to answer that question you have only to look at the progress 
of American civilization as a whole. You can't have a t work of 
art if you try to make it in a hurry. No t work of art is made 
with the flat hand. It is made with the nicety of touch that comes 
only with pains and with infinite care. Nothing is artistic that is not 
pat ently completed, professionally completed down to its minutest de- 

il. You can not make a great sentence unless you love the cadences 
of the language, unless you look for those words which will heighten 
the coler, release the light, and mark eve: ing you sa; 
vividness that men shall keep it forever in their memory. You can not 
do great shines unless you master the natural processes b7. which they 
are dominated. The world determines. what you are to ; you don’t 
determine what the world is to do, All the conditions are changing. 
It was just now said very truly in your presence that a man who can 
not change his mind gives the most capital evidence that the modern 
world can offer of his profound ignorance, because if your mind don't 
change while the world is S then your mind won't match the 
world's. If the whole economic civilization is in flux about you and 
you alone are crystallized and steadfast, then you will either be washed 
aver by the flood or your position will become one in which you are 
serv coaie only to have some worn-out craft moored to to go to rot. 
A friend of mine was traveling in Florida and was very curious to iden- 
tify Florida crocodile. He asked a Florida gentleman how he should 
know one. “ Well,” said the friend, “if you are going through the 
swamp and see a brown object in the distance you will know it’s elther 
a stump or a crocodile, If it moves it’s a stump.” 

Now, American trade has a good many crocodiles—men 
new thing is an incredible thing, a 


to whom a 
an undesirable thing, a thing to be 
afraid of. If you don’t learn by experience, experience will see that 
you don’t haye much time to learn anything. Some people think con- 
servatism is to let things alone, but wappose they change overnight 
so that you can not recognize them? n English writer used s 
illustration : If you want a white post to remain white, do you let it 
alone? If you do it won't be a white post long; it will be a black 
post. You have got to renew that post once every so often if you want 
to keep it what it was—a white pa 

Now, in order to keep our civilization in repair, in order to keep our 
trade good and to keep our industries vigorous we have got to e ange 
them every month of our lives. I am n let things alone if 
von will guarantee that I can go to sleep and able to recognize the 
same thing in the morning; but unless you guarantee me that things will 
not stand still I am not content and want to be part of the proposition 
to protect the industries of America. Everything depends upon some nice 
process for which you have to employ experts, and you must look to 
the scientific schools of the country to enable you to advance a single 
inch. You can sit in F bores office and determine what is to be done, but 
you can not do it. ou have got to hire training; you haye got to 
employ knowledge; you have got to give salaries to science in order 
to accomplish anything in America; and now you are finding, those of 
you who are manufacturers, that you did not even know how to keep 
your cost sheets; that you can not tell what a particular division of 
your business costs you, and whether it pays its own expenses or not; 
that you have not yet studied those niceties of readjustment, those 
niceties of management, which mean the difference between big or little 
profits or no profits at all, and that from this time out be have got 
to employ those brains which devote themselves to the niceties of detail. 
That's the future of America, not only so as to these niceties of detall, 
but the man who produces is going to expect the same things of ma- 
chinery as of exchange that he finds and establishes in his own factory. 
In other words, the model man bas got to be something more than mm 
expert. I say he has got to be something more than an expert even in 
American 8 

Have you watched the foreign balance sheets? Do P ie know by what 
leaps and bounds foreign exports have increased? you know that 
since the Spanish War pushed us out into the political field of the 
world circumstances have pushed us out into the trade of the world? 
This trade which we have seemed to despise we are now bound to 
undertake. Have you noticed the different figures between what has 
happened in the exports of the natural products of the soll and the 
exports of our manufactured products? Don't you know that while we 
used to export a vast amount of grain and feed, the rest of the world 
is fast approaching the point where we will consume almost all of our 
own grain and that our exports of foodstuffs are falling off? Now, at 
the same time our exports of manufactured stuffs are increasing be- 
cause while we are reaching the limit of productivity of supplying the 
world in our field, we have exceeded the amount of production in our 
factories which is necessary for the domestic consumption, and now 
unless we use the stuff and draw our borders in we must sell our manu- 
factured products to the world. The middleman has to be an expert 
in the conditions of the world. I wonder how many Americans know 
what patterns of carpet can be sold in China, The average American 
salesman, I dare say, will try to ram American patterns down, I was 
going to say, Chinese’s throats. They will try to get rid of all the 
surplus things suitable for America in countries for which they are 
not suitable, and it won’t go. You must know something more than 
the geography of the world, you must know something more than estab- 
lishing foreign lines with commission merchants; you must know the 
tastes of the civilized world, economic necessities must be learned, or 
else you will not be serviceable to America. We have ceased to be a 
rovincial Nation. We have got men whose mastery extends to the 
orders of the civilized world. ‘Thgt’s the reason I rejoice in associa- 
tions like this. Working, each in his little field, staying within his 
home markets, men do not realize as to the economic EA page but 
wonder whether New York is going to take toll of the whole world after 
the canal is opened ; wonder whether New York is going to take toll of 
all the world after we have threaded this continent with great open 
waterways, when everything will be reasonably rapid and cheaply trans- 
ported like the veins a great vital body. 

Now, whatever changes ppen, you gentlemen must see them, must 
act upon them, must be the agents in them. I look upon the young 
men in this country as the prophets of what is going to happen, 
Elderly men get in a rut, elder y men refuse to conceive anything new. 
I once had the painful duty of felling a company of well-dressed people 
that I understood the object of the 9 to be to make the youn 
gentlemen of the country as unlike their fathers as possible, by whic 
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I meant no disrespect to the fathers but that by the time a man is old 


enough to have a son he got so set in his ways that it is not possible 
to make any change for the rest of his life. We must have elastic, 
adaptable, malleable, young stuff to meet the exigencies of the chang- 
ing age. Just as soon as America loses her elasticity, as soon as she 
loses her audacity and the adaptability of youth, the course of trade 
will be neglected, the process of our industry will be embarrassed. So 
we are at, I will not 5 the 8 of the ways; we are at the open- 

ing of the ways. Our life is to have new channels, our economic proc- 
esses are to take on new forms, for I call you to witness, gentlemen, 
that America up to this point has devoted herself chiefly only to one 
side of the preat commercial and industrial process, America has been 
the scene of promotion and exploitation. Every kind of industry has 
been. 8 in the technical sense of that word, and every resource 
of this rich country has been exploited in the literal meaning of that 
word. We have been promotera and exploiters. Isn't this coming to 
an end? Haven't most of the big enterprises been 8 and pro- 
moted, including some not worth 2 Haven't we gone just 
spouts to ae ee of the rough and ready exploitation of the resources 

untry 

Now, what are we going to do? We are going to consider, as we are 
inning to consider, sclentific forms of enade skill, efficiency, 
economy; these things tha 


hope we haven't 
po reat water courses in which we have 
dumped all the débris of our civilization and congested them until they 
run with difficulty, murmuring against us. We have not been careful 
of anything except to make haste, except to grow fruitless, and now we 
are paying the penalty. It has become vulgar in the United States to 
be rich. me years ago I went to the commencement of a school which 
was attended, I understood, practically only by the sons of very rich 
men, because the courses at the school were so conducted that no others 
could attend. I felt bound to say to these youngsters that I looked 
upon them with a great deal of pity and sympathy, because in all 
probabili they were foredoomed to o rity; that the mere 8- 
session of wealth did not * longer lead to distinction in the United 
States; that in order to be d ished zon have to do something and 
if you were born with wealth the probability was that you would not do 
anything, and therefore a man rn rich in the United States was 
likely to be born unserviceable and, being unserviceable, was fore- 
doomed to obscurity. Is it not so? Suppose you have a lot of wealth, 
sup you have lavished the resources of the country upon your own 
bank account? Then what are you going to do wit geor bank ac- 
count? What are you going to make of this America that you have 
adorned and pett and upon which you have spent the genius of 
organization and the energy and eagerness of development? You, gentle- 
men, are, so to say, the agents of all the distribution and of the re- 
adjustment which takes place, at any rate, in a large number of the 
products of this country. I remember when I was a youngster I was 
obliged to study the elements of political economy. I was taught that 
there were several kinds of yalue—that there was time value, which 
makes ice very valuable in the summer and coal very valuable in the 
winter, and that there was place value, and that a thing that was not 
serviceable in one pace because there might be a surplus of it there 
was very serviceable in another where it was scarce or could not be 
produced. You are the servants of place value. It is your business to 
see that things are at the place where they are wanted at the time 
red are wanted. In that sense I must accuse you of being place 
unters. 

You are always looking for a market in 9 to place the product 
you deal in, and by the same token you must have a wide and general 
forecast upon the commerce of nations. You must forecast the changen 
that are going to take place; you must realize just how long a place 
is going to be the center and Just when it is going to stop being the 
center. I remember a many years ago I dined with a society in 
this city to which no one could be os whose ancestors had not lived 
in New York for, I think, 200 years, and I could not refrain from sayin 
to the gentlemen assembled that I looked upon them with a good dea 
of grief for while all the rest of America had been moving they 
had been sitting still for 200 years. Now, I am no prophet, but I am 
sorry for the man who can not see the visions of our time. If you 
thin! ou knew American trade by heart last year, within a decade 
you will be out of business. You have got to know how American 
trade will be next year and the year after, a whole decade, of which 
these geod are a part. You have got to have vision; you have got 
to look into the future; you have got to feel the full pulses which 
are beating in the at round world before you will comprehend the 
civilization of whic ou dream, of which you form a part. So this 
is what I call the statesmanship of business. Statesmanship is merely 
the org ization of the common life in order to conserve the common 
interest. That is all statesmanship is, and statesmanship of business 
is n ot business to conserve the economic interest of your 
generation. 

The same Englishman from whom I was just now quoting gives 
this very interesting definition of a statesman in a self-governing 
country. He says he is a man of ordinary opinion and extraordinary 
ability; a man who reflects the opinion of his generation, but has ex- 
traordinary ability in giving expression to that opinion. And so I 
challenge you, if you know what uses to make of your organization, not 
to suppose that business is going to dwell in your several commission 
houses. You haye got to get limits outside of those houses; you_have 
got to learn not on . of your fellow commission merchants, but of men 
who have been to the ends of the earth, of travelers, scientists, poli- 
tielans, of men who have dreamed the dreams that constitute the vision 
that men follow. £ 

Do you know who are the leaders of mankind? The leaders of man- 
kind are those who lift their vision from the any. road under their 
feet and look forward, and though they are determined to keep a firm 
footing upon the road they nevertheless pe their eyes with the 
illuminated distance, to those regions which seem to rise and rise, level 
by level, promising happier days for mankind, easier lives, more sym- 
pathy, more cooperation, more perfect mutual understanding, more com- 
mon trust, more enthusiasm, more partisanship of what is good, more 
hatred of what is not ane more contempt for shams, more confidence 
in realities. They will redeem us from our errors and our mistakes 
will show us that to open our eyes is to enlarge our trust, and will 
convince us that to lead men upon a Epa process of change is to 
keep open the love in their hearts in order to travel the road of per- 
fection which comes only with applying ourselyes to the things that 
are better; or, better, giving over to forgetfulness the things that are 
wrong. Why, gentlemen, do you know that the ancients shut themselves 
in and refused to trade with the rest of the world. for fear that in 
trading in goods they should also trade in ideas? Men did not admit 
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foreign merchants to their markets because they said, these men will 
contaminate us with foreign ideas,” and so they strangled their own 
development for fear of the invasion of ideas not their own. 

I congratulate you, 8 7 — being traders in the thought of 
the world, traders in the hope of the world, full of confidence t as 
you receive men into your thinking you will establish the supremacy 
of America as we wish it to be established —not by force of arms, not 
by the conquest of hope, not by the conquest of aggrandizement, not by 
conquest, but by the on of our enthusiasm, our love of man- 

, our confidence in human liberty. 

Are not the horizons large? Is not the prospect fair? Is not the 

trend beautiful when it leads us to these models of human achievement? 


ADDRESS oF Gov. Wooprow WILSON AT DETROIT, Janvary 18, 1912. 
BELATED POLICIES. 


Gov. Wilson said in part: 

A few years ago, a few months ago, it was a matter of common re- 
mark that the field of our politics was singularly confused and dis- 
ordered ; ty lines everywhere broken or breaking; party labels losing 
their significance; party combinations threatening to break and re-form 
themselves. But in recent months the scene bas become more ordered 
and definite. Every careful observer can now perceive that certain 

t, definite, calculable forces are at work, the character of which is 
ing more and more plainly discl their movement and direction 
more and more clearly defined. 

To nimy this changing scene has seemed ominous. They have feared 
that the foundations of our politics were being threatened with dis- 
turbance. They have thought that they saw in what was happening 
about them a pn to business and to all the fixed conditions of our 
life. Some had even fancied that these conditions had been artificially 
produced; they have thought that err discovered in them the artful 
work of dem: es and disturbers of the publie peace; of men who 
wished to produce unsettled conditions and set the various elements of 
society at loggerheads with one another. They have thought that irre- 
sponsible agitators were producing these conditions in order to accom- 
plish their own reckless purposes. But no one who views the scene 
calmly and in the large, no one who sees it steadily and sees it whole, 
can really believe that these great, almost universal, movements of 
opinion have been produced in any such fashion. I do not see how 
anybody who has cm studied and comprehended the situation of the 
country and the a conditions of politics can look forward to the 
outcome with anything but hope and satisfaction. 

The et progressive sentiment which now more and more domi- 

nates the country and only awaits its ee egg eg to determine the 

policies of the Government is not accidental, is not merely a passing 

phase expressive of the temperament of an ea people. It is a thing 

best nee arisen steadily by natural and inevitable force, like the tides 
ocean. 


t crease 
it. What bas happened? 


What is it e stand-pat ranks of the Republican Party v: y 
ttle with? Why is the country ate pies to break away from old 
party formulas and blaze a new path for itself 1 polities under a 


use w 
of life and business in this country 


h the wild 8 of 
gainst the other, but few definite adjustments of policy to changed 
- measures of ref there 


have been, but has been no steady, consistent force to give them 

their full effect, to de them, to adapt them to conditions all sing 

the line. It is as the rising waters of Lge sentiment_ha 
thered deeper and deeper, higher and hi 


Been 
tion. The sum of the matter is that our life has haiged and that our 
licies are belated. Our laws Jag almost a generation behind our 


usiness conditions and our politi 


sọ great t men are startled at the picture t only ex- 
treme and hasty and violent measures may be thought adequate to meet 
the extraordinary circumstances which “radical” reformers pitilessly 


ther, an 


a wa 
pportunity and untrammeled achievement. y 
While the waters have piled up, the sediment of ion has settled 
in them; they ha We have had to 
and to think. 


ul en- 
gineers. We shall conserve while we readjust. 

I think that every candid observer will corroborate this view of the 
matter. I do not perceive in the United States ay dangerous volume 
of passionate dissatisfaction. It seems to me that the air 
rather than thicker. There is 
there are many 1 of a hopeful and a better da 


contended that no that a t 


deal is the matter; that much has been done in the world of b ess 
They are 
necessity 


and in the money market that ought not to have been done. 
growing willing to discuss the matter, to confer, to admit the 


for remedies, and while their temper has changed the oye 2) of reform- 
ing to discuss the 


ha vo 
the methods of business 
1 and most unjust. I think they have 
opened the eyes of the very men who gave the testimony. A system of 
business and a system of ce have been laid bare which are mani- 
festly inconsistent with the welfare of big business no less than with 
the welfare of the coun at large. 

It is evident that w S er fortunes have been piled up and a 
great business development forced the true, ent, economic inter- 
ests of the country have not been served. ‘here has been something 
abnormal about the process. 

We see that somewhere near the center of the whole trouble lies 
the great system of vernmental favors, which we call the tariff. 
Round about the tariff has been built up a body of business undertaking 
in which control has been too much concentrated. In order to maintain 
this control it has been necessary to be secure of the patronage of the 
Government, and so business has gone — 2 into politics. Legislative 
action has been controlled by special business interests. Party ma- 
chinery has been used to serve private purposes and to make sure 
pecuniary profits. The whole normal process of government has been 
reversed, and government itself has come to be privately owned. The 
phrase may be exaggerated, but it is only the brief epitome of a state of 
bre the main facts of —＋ — oniy a pa rere ythi 

nd so progressives are draw: ogether, not to destroy an ing, 
but to effect a wholesome readjustment, not hastily, not by any too ex- 
tensive plan which runs beyond what we see and know; but Item by 
item we must set the Government free from private control and set 
business free from private control, so that the economic courses of our 
life may run free again, and that with their freedom we may return to 
individual opportunity and open the gates to fresh, untrammeled 
achievement. 

And the means will not be a doctrinaire program, but common coun- 
sel. We must extend the lines of our debate to every class of society. 
We must by one means or another hold a assize again of the 
whole Nation. We must find spokesmen for every class and interest, 
and with pees mind go step 75 step toward the consummation we seek. 

Surely is a program to quicken every pulse and to draw all 
thoughtful, energetic, capable, patriotic reer Doge for a common 
effort in the service of the country and of hi . This is the gospel 
of the progressive. 


Appress or Gov. Wooprow WILSON TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
AND THE City COUNCIL OF RICHMOND, DELIVERED ON 
RuaRY 1, 1912. 


irgin 
general assembly of the State and the City Council of Richmond 
and spoke to more than 4,000 people in the city auditorium. The au- 
dience numbered, among others, Gov. Mann, Lient. Gov. Ellyson, S. 
B of the house of delegates, the members of the general assembly, 
yor Richardson, the City Council of Richmond, and distinguished 
citizens of the State from sy section. 

The most notable feature of the occasion was the presence of the 
Wilson Club, of Staunton, the beg Gy of Goy. Wilson. They came to 
Richmond on a special train over 300 strong; and, headed by a ban 
marched in a body to the Jeferson Hotel, w. the 
and welcomed them. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch said: 

“He could have hoped for no happier home-coming. * * Wel- 
comed to the capital city of his native State as one of the jewels of 
whom Virginia is sak proud, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, 
——— the next President of the United States, reported last night to 

is neighbors back home, In his own words, not about himself, but about 
the t he had seen while away.” 

He spoke as follows: 


ere governor recei 


Your excellency, Mr. S er, your honor, gentlemen of the General 
Assembly of Virginla, and of the council of the city of Richmond, ladies 
and emen: I face this peat audience to-night with a of 
emotions. I am glad to feel lik 


e a boy who has come home to co se 

in some degree to his neighbors, not about myself, but about the things 

that I have seen or tri to see clearly happening in the great com- 
munities of which we constitute a part. 

I am not going to hold the distinguished gentlemen who have intro- 

duced me responsible for the terms in which they have presented me to 

I am ready to believe, if anything should happen to me that is 

y have uttered not a critical 3 but have 

to the dictates of their hearts. ey have been 

me—they have not been telling you exactly what 


am. 

And yet the voice of a friend melts the heart and I, for my part, 
feel it Ser oh difficult here to-night to make an address from which the 
sentimental emotions that rise in me are left out. I have on my lapel 
a badge which, if I followed the dictates of good taste, haps I should 
not wear, for it bears my own name; but it was pin on my coat by 
one of the delegation from Staunton, my native pow {applause}, and 
I know that you will indulge me in the sentiment which has led me to 
leave it there, not as a token of egotism, but as a token of my appreci- 
ation of the welcome which has been extended me. 

You have been told to-night that the eyes of the Nation were cen- 
tered upon me. I hope not. That is very awkward. [Laughter.] I do 
not like to believe that the eyes of the Nation are centered upon me. I 
do like to believe that the thoughts of the Nation are cente upon the 

eat questions which I, among many others, have tried ee and 

rlessly to expound [applause], because we are just now seeking to 
show our tion, not to ns but to a cause—a fundamental cause, 
a — to which the whole history of America has been a commendatory 
examp: 


I could not stand before this audience of my one-time neighbors—for 
there are a great many men behind me, at any rate, if not front of 
me, who have known me ever since I was a boy—and try to 


myself as an important figure. The: 
I remember tke story of an innocen 
show of a circus and saw, or su that she saw, a man read a news- 
paper through a 2-inch board. e got up in great excitement and said, 
Hees, let me out of here; this is no place for me to be with these thin 
on.” Laughter and applause.] I fear that the disguise of 
greatness would be too transparent; and yet I do feel that every man 
should, who believes in the t ideals of this country and in their 
translation into action, s up in every company and proclaim the 


would see through it. [Laughter. 
old woman who went into the 8400 
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faith that is in him, so that by common counsel and by common action 
we may achieve something for this great Nation. 

I have heard men complain of the changes of the times. I have heard 
men counsel that we stand still and do nothing. How futile the counsel 


is. Do you remember the quaint story of the Scottish Highlander who 
went into the market at Edinburgh, followed by his dog? e went toa 
fishmonger’s stall and the dog incautiously dropp his tail into a 
basket of lobsters, and one of the lobsters nipped his tail. Whereupon 
the dog went yelping down the street, with the lobster bouncing after. 
The monger said. Hoot, mon, whussle to your dog.” “ Hoot,” said 
the Scotchman, “ whussle to your lobster.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, if you think some of your leaders are Fans too fast a pace, 
don't whistle to them. Whistle to the spirit of the age. Whistle to 
the questions that haye whipped their consciences and dominated their 
understandings. ‘They can not stop if they are going to keep up with 
the great transmutations of affairs. For, gentlemen, whether we have 
realized it or not, we have entered a new age, and I have comforted 
myself with the thought as I 5 toward Md ete again, that 
Virginia had never been daunted by a new age; with however debonair 
and young and confident: a genius, Virginia led a great Nation and 
hel to create a great Nation in a new age. [Applause.] 

have heard men say that it was un-American to criticize the institu- 
tions we are Hring Sao. I wonder if 3 the significance 
of the American g—the first insurgent g that was flung to the 
breeze—the flag that represented the most colossal “ kick” at was 
ever taken in political transactions; a flag that I can not look at with- 
out imagining that it consists of alternate strips of parchment upon 
which are written the fundamental rights of man, alternating with the 
streams-of blood by which those rights had been vindicated and vali- 
dated. N In the blue s of the corner there are swung 
star after star of Commonwealths of free men who were setting up their 
own homes upon the principles of those vindicated rights. 

Do you suppose that I will believe, or that anyone knowing the history 
of America or the history of Vi ia will believe, that it is inconsistent 
with belng an American and a Virginian to propose that you construct 
liberty for each successive age, and that if necessary you reconstruct 
liberty for each successive age? If I had happened to get that breath 
out of my lungs in my absence from the Old minion it would enter 
them again as I came back to her. [Applause.] I have not lost it else- 
where. The wholesome contagion has infected the whole of the great 
Nation. Do not suppose that the people of New Jersey have not seen 
visions, and dreamed dreams. Some gentlemen in some Initial quarters 
wanted to suppress the dreams. [Laughter and applause.] t made 
the sleep of some men, in some quarters, uneasy that they should be 
haunted by those visions, but they never went out of the thought or the 
sleepless eyes of those great multitudes of men for whom happiness de- 
pends upon freedom, for whom self-respect vs upon freedom and 
principle, and in New Jersey as eve here else they have drunk of 
these fountains which first n to flow in Virginia, those fountains 
iy which we constantly renew our youth, and devote ourselves genera- 
tion after generation to the preservation of the institutions of America. 

I want, if ible, to explain to this great body of thinkin 
the age in which we live, as it seems to me to present Itself. Why, 
ladies and gentlemen, in our age every question is new. Every question 
that faces America is just as new now as were the questions that faced 
America in 1776. I do not mean that we are upon the verge of a revo- 
lution. I do not mean that on is stirring which will upset the 
ancient foundations of our political order; but I do mean that life has 
changed under our very eye, so that what we do will have to be ad- 
1 8 to almost absolutely new conditions, and I want that you will 

ar with me to point out just what I mean. 

You know that one of the great questions that faces this great coun- 
try Is the question of conservation, Now, just what do you mean by 
conservation? Do you mean the big thing, or do you mean the little 
thing? ‘The little thing, though big in itself, but little by comparison, 
is the renewal of our forests, the protection of our great water powers 
against further depletion, the safeguarding of our mineral resources 
against waste and extravagance, the keeping in store as long as may be 
of those things which can not be renewed, and may even within a gen- 
eration, some of them, come to the point of exhaustion. 

That is the question of conservation as most men discuss it; but is 
that all? It seems to me that the fundamental question of conservation 
in America is the conservation of the energy, the elasticity, the hope of 
the American people. [Applause.] I deal a great deal with friends, 
for I have had such friends all my life, who are engaged in manufactur- 
ing in this country, and almost every one of them will admit that while 
he studies his machinery, and will dismiss a man who overtaxes the 
machinery so that its bearings get heated, so that the stress of work 
is too much for it, so that it is racked and overdone, not a man of them 
dismisses a superintendent because he puts too great a strain upon the 
souls and hearts of his employees. [Applause.] We rack and exhaust 
and reject the man ma e, and we honestly, economically, thought- 
fully preserve the steel machine; for we can get more men—we have 
only to beckon to them; the streets are full of them wating for employ- 
ment; but we can not, without cost, get a new machine. 

Now, that kind of conservation is a great deal more than the ques- 
tion of overstraining the factories. If I knew my business and were a 
manufacturer, what would I do? I would create such condit' us of 
sanitation, such conditions of life and comfort and health as won — 
my employees in the best physical condition, and I would establi-h suc 
a relationship with them as would make them believe that I was a fel- 
low human being, with a heart under my jacket, and that they were not 
my tools, but my partners. 

Then you would see the gleam in the eye, then you would see that 
human energy spring into expression which is the only energy which 
differentiates America from the rest of the world. (Appiause:] 
are used everywhere, men are driven under all climes and flags, but we 
have boasted in America that F man was a free unit of whom we, 
had to be as careful as we would of ourselves. America's economic 
supremacy depends upon the moral character and the resilient hopeful- 
ness of our workmen. So I say, when you are studying questions of 
conservation, realize what you have been wasting, the forests, water, 
minerals, and the hearts and bodies of men. That is the new question 
of conservation. I say new, because only in our day has the crowdin 
gotten so close and hot that there is no free outlet for men. Don’ 

ou remember that until the year 1890, every 10 years when we took 
he census, we were able to draw a frontier in this country? It is true 
that in what Is called the golden 1849, when gold was discovered 
in California, we sent outposts to the Pacific and settled the farther 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. But between us and that slope, until 
1800. there intervened an unoccupied space where the census map 
makers could draw a frontier. But when we reached the year 1890 
there was no frontier discoverable in America. 


What did that mean? That meant that men who found conditions 
intolerable in crowded America no longer had a place free where they 
could take up land of their own and start a new hope. That is what 
that meant, and as America turns upon herself her seething millions 
and the caldron grows hotter and hotter, is it not the great duty of 
America to see that her men remain free and happy under the condi- 
tions that have now sprung up? It is true that we needed a frontier 
so much that after the Spanish War we annexed a new frontier some 
7,000 miles off in the Pacific. But that is a long cry, and it takes the 
energy of a very goos man to seek that outlet in the somewhat de- 
pressing climate of the Philippines. 

So we now realize that Americans are not free to release themselves, 
We have got to live together and be happy in the family. I remember 
an old judge who was absolutely opp to divor because he said 
that a man will be restless as long as he knows he can t loose 

laughter], but that so soon as it is firmly settled in his mind that he 
got to make the best of it, he finds a sudden current of peace and 
contentment. Now, there is no divorce for us in our American life. We 
have got to put up with one another, and we have got to see to it that 
we so regulate and assuage one another that we will not be intolerable 
to each other. We have got to get a modus vivendi in America for hap- 
piness, and that is our new problem. And I call you to witness it is a 
hew problem. America never had to finish anything before; she has 
been at liberty to do the thing with a broad hand, quickly, improvise 
something and go on to the next thing; leave all sorts of waste behind 
her, push on, blaze trails through the forest, beat paths across the 
rairie. But now we have even to stop and pave our streets; we are 
ust finding that out. I suppose it was ‘or the digestion to bump 
over the old cobblestones, but it was not good for trade, and we have 
got to pull up the cobblestones and make real sidewalks that won't jolt 
the life out of us. Let these somewhat whimsical comparisons serve to 
illustrate what I am talking about. 

Now, there is another new thing in America, and that is trade. 
Will you laugh at me and say, “Why, America has been supreme in 
trade ever since she was created.” as she? We have traded with 
one another, but we have traded with nobody else in proportions 
worth mentioning. Yes; we have in grain, in the great foodstuffs, 
but do you know what is happening? Our foodstuff exports, our grain 
exports are falling, falling, falling, not because we produce less, but 
because we need more ourselves. We are getting nearer and nearer 
to the point where we will ourselves consume all that our farms pro- 
duce. Then we will not have anything with which to pay our balance, 
will we? Yes, we will; because while our exports of grain have been 
falling, our exports of manufactured articles have been increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

But under what circumstances? Long ago, after we had forgotten 
the excellent things that the first generation of statesmen had done 
us in America, we deliberately throttled the merchant marine of 
United States, and now it is so completely throttled that you 
more likely to see the flag of the little kingdom of Greece upon 
the seas than the flag of the United States. And you know that the 
nation that wants foreign commerce must have the arms of commerce. 
If she has the ships, her sailors will see to it that her merchants have 
the markets. I am not arguing this to you, I am telling you, for the 
facts, if we look but a little ways for them, will absolutely demon- 
strate this circumstance, that we have more to fear in the competition 
of England, Germany, and France, because of the multitude of English, 
French, and German carriers upon the sea than we have to fear from 
the ingenuity of the English manufacturers or the enterprise of the 
German merchants. 

Anybody who has dealt with railroads knows what I am talking 
about. Railroads in America have made and unmade cities and com- 
munities, have they not? They would do it now if they were not 
watched by the Interstate Commerce Commission. We are obliging 
them to work without discrimination now, but they at one time dis- 
criminated as they pleased, and they determined where cities were to 
grow and where cities were to decay. 

Very well, The same thing is happening upon the high seas. The 
2 carrier can tell you where you can go and where os can not 
go. e can discriminate against you and in favor of his own mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and he will, because he does. 

And while all this is going on, and we lack the means, we are 
fairly bursting our own jacket. We are making more manufactured 
goods than we can consume ourselyes, and every manufacturer is 
waking up to the fact that if we do not let anybody climb over our 
tariff wall to get in, he has got to climb to pet out; that we have de- 
liberately domesticated ourselves; that we have deliberately cut our- 
selves off from the currents of trade; that we have deliberately 
divorced ourselves from world commerce; and now, if we are not goin 
to stifle economically, we have got to find our way out into the grea 
international exchavacs of the world. ‘There is a new question, 

I was speaking in Boston the other evening at a real-estate exchange, 
and I asked those gentlemen what is going to keep real-estate values 
in Boston steady? I asked them If they realized what was likely to 
happen after the year 1915. You know that in that year it is likely 
that the great ditch in the Isthmus wiil be open for commerce. We 
are not opening it for America, by the way, because we haven't any 
ships to send through it; we are opening it for England and Germany. 
{Applause.] We are poore out American millions in order that Ger- 
man exporters, English exporters, and French exporters — 55 profit by 
our enterprise; and when that is done, of course something is going to 
happen to America. I asked those tlemen in Boston if, after that 
was done, the arteries of trade in this country would continue to run 
east and west? Some great arteries are going to open north and south. 
The great valley of the Mississippi is to be the home of teeming in- 
dustries and of a ceaseless commerce. And then I wonder sometimes 
if it will not be colder still in the northeastern section of this countr 
where Boston is situated. Those east winds, of which they are fond, 
will not bring them increasing commerce, perhaps, but they will hear 
the throb of that great heart in the center of the continent, which is 
shifting the center of gravity, which is throwing into different arteries 
the course of the blood of the great commercial world. Does that strike 
you as something happening in America that you can not sit still and 
neglect? Hadn't you better “ whussle to the lobster"? Don’t whistle 
to the dog, but whistle to the lobster, if you think it will do any good, 
but I have never enticed a lobster by whistling. 

There is another new question in America, and that Is the question 
of business. Business is in a situation in America that it was never 
in before; it is in a situation to which we have not adjusted our laws. 
Our laws are still meant for business done by individuals; they have not 
been satisfactorily adjusted to business done by great combinations. and 
we have got to adjust them. I do not say we may or may not, I say 
we have got to, there is no choice. If your laws do not fit your facts, 
the facts are not injured, the law is damaged; so much the worse for 
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the law, because the law, unless I have studied it amiss, is the ex- 


pression of the facts in legal regulation. Laws have never altered the 
facts; laws have always nevessarily expressed the facts, adjusted in- 
terests as they have arisen, and changed to one another. 

When before, in the history of America, were the Congress of the 
United States and the legislature of every State called upon in every 
session to intervene in the regulation of business? Never before our 
own age. 

Now, why is all this happening? Why has business taken on a 
new aspect in America? Why does it wear a face with which we are 
only by degrees becoming familiar? For a very interesting reason. 
An ever-diminishing circle of men exercise a control in America with 
which only the Government itself can compete. 

I am not one of those, ladies and gentlemen, who speak of the inter- 
ests in big letters as if they were enemies of mankind. I know the 
natural history of the interests, and they grew just as naturally as an 
ox iho j some of them grew just as naturally as a weed grows. 

ughter. 

I 120 not here to enter an indictment against business. No man in- 
dicts natural history. No man undertakes to say that the things that 
have happened by operation of irresistible forces are immoral things, 
though some men may have made deeply immoral use of them. I am 
not here to suggest that the automobile be destroyed because some fools 
take joy rides in it. I want to catch the fools. am not here, in other 
words, to suggest that the things that have happened to us must be 
reversed, and the scroll of time rolled back on itself. To attempt that 
would be futile and ridiculous. I am here to point out as clearly as I 
can what I believe to be the facts, and what most of you know to be 
the facts, because some of you have been considering these things longer 
than I have, and I have no doubt that you have seen things clearer in 
20 years than I have seen them in 20 months. I am not talking about 
things distant; I am talking about things that I have seen with my 
eyes and handled with my hands. 

Now these things, if you will allow me to express them briefly—and 
to express them briefly means to express them imperfectly—these thin 
amount to this, that a comparatively small number of men control the 
raw material of this country; that a comparatively small number of 
men control the water powers that can be made useful for the economical 
production of the power to drive our machinery almost entirely; that 
that same small number of men, by agreements handed around among 
themselves, control prices, and that that same group of men control the 
larger credits of the country, 

Do you know that nobody can undertake the larger kind of undertak- 
ings without their approval and consent? There are very few men who 
can afford to stand up and tell you that, because there are very few 
men in my happy condition. I have not any note in bank. [Applause.] 
1 live within my income and I can not be punished for what I say. 
{Applause.] But I know perfectly well, and I have been told by men 
who dared not speak above their breaths with regard to it for fear 
they would be punished, that I could not start a great enterprise in 
this country that needed a million or more of money to start it unless 
I made an agreement and combination with certain gentlemen who con- 
trol the great credits of the country. 

Now I am not hot in my mind against these gentlemen. They used 
the opportunities which we accorded them, and they have got us. Some 
of them are just as patriotic, just as public spirited, ae as honest as 
any man In America. But when you have got the market in your hand, 
does honesty oblige you to tarn the pam upside down and empty it? 
If you have got the market in your hand and believe that you under- 
stand the interest of the country. better than anybody else, is it patri- 
otic to let it go? 

I was trying to analyze the other day what a Republican is. [Laugh- 
ter.] I do not want to say anything about that great body of my fel- 
low countrymen in various parts of America who have formed the bad 
habit of voting the Republican ticket. They are not the men I am 
talking about, but the Republican leaders, the men who establish the 
ideals and policies of that party, how would you describe them? Why, 
I would say that they are men who actually believe that the only men 
whose advice it is safe to take with regard to the happiness and pros- 
erity of America are the men who have the biggest material stake in 
Phe enterprises of America. They believe,’ therefore, that America 
ought to be governed by trustees [applause], and that those trustees are 
the managers of the oldest and greatest “ vested interests of the coun- 
try. That is a workable theory, that is a theory that has obtained 
time out of mind. It happens, though these gentlemen have forgotten 
it, that America was established to get rid of it, but, having forgotten 
that, reading only the older books, I dare say, reading back of the birth 
of America, they say that there are only a few men with grasp enough 
of affairs and knowledge enough of what are the bases of prosperity to 
run a big, complicated Government like this. 

Now, as a Democrat (applause), I define myself by absolutely pro- 
testing against that view of public affairs. I will not live under trus- 
tees if I can help it. pappinsa] No group of men less than the 
majority has a right to tell me how I have got to live in America. I 
will submit to the majority, because I haye been trained to do it, though 
I may have my private opinion even of the majority ; but, being a dyed- 
in-the-wool Democrat I am proud to submit my judgment to that ma- 
jority of my fellow citizens, 

I tion that there are some gum-shoe wipe in both camps who 
do not agree with that theory at all. They say, “ You need not say 
much about it out loud, but we have got to run these people; this 
enterprise of free government has to personally conducted [ap- 

lause] ; that the people want this or that we do not deny, but they 
0 not know what is good for them.“ 

So there are two theories of trusteeship, a trusteeship of the big inter- 
ests and a trusteeship of the machine. I do not see my way to sub- 
scribe to either kind of trusteeship. Not that I am an insurgent, be- 
cause I believe in organization; I believe that 2 success is Impos- 
sible without organization; but I make this distinction between organi- 
zation and the machine—organization is a systematic cooperation of 
men for a common purpose, while the machine is a ayatematic coopera- 
tion of men for a private purpose. [Great applause.) I know what I 
am talking about, ause we have a perfect specimen in New Jersey. 

Now I know what supports the machine, because I have seen them 
eat out of a spoon. It is a golden spoon, and I have seen the nurse 
that fed them, and I have seen that nurse absolutely impartial as be- 
tween the Republican machine and the Democratic machine [laughter 
and applause], and the price of the food, the price of the nutrition, is 
that the machine will be good; that it will see that nothing is done that 


will hurt the nurse; that nothing is done which will interfere with the 
private understanding that is established in the nursery. 

Now, this is our problem. 
tematically to 
We have got t 


We haye got to set to work now sys- 
onserve every resource and every energy of America. 
realize that an absolute readjustment of trade is 


8 and that that is an irresistible battering-ram that is batter- 
si ar e wall of the tariff. 
e tariff is not the question it was a generation ago. I hear 
tlemen make speeches now who do not know that, but it is not. 
hey talk as if it was a question of protecting us from external compe- 
tition, while internal competition keeps prices down; and I happen to 
know that there is not any internal competition. [Applause.] And 
I happen to know that this great, irresistible energy of America is 
doing more than it can keep within its own shops and limits, and 
therefore it has got to be released for the commercial conquest of the 
world. Say what yon will, whether you are abstractly for protection 
pr 3 it, you have got to legislate for the release of the energies 
of America. 
Then, in the next place, there is the whole matter of business adjust- 
ment. Our laws are just about a generation belated, as compared with 
economic conditions not only, but as compared with what other ad- 


vanced nations have done to bring about adjustment. Progressive 
America is belated, has Jost its leadership in the handsome competition 
to show the world the way out of its culties. 


That is the problem, and that is the reason I say that the twentieth 
century is better worth living in than any century that has turned up 
in our recollection, and that is the reason I return with confidence to 
Virginia and say: Lou remember that your men saw such an age 
when this Government was set up; is she daunted now to see another 
age that calls for constructive statesmanship; has she less vision now; 
has she lost courage now; has she lost the indomitable intesrity now 
that she had then?” I wonder what will happen when Virginia 
sees these things with the veil withdrawn from her eyes. She will 
rejoice as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber; she will say, 
“Here is an age fit for Virginia again.” 

Now, what are we going to do about it? 

A VoicE. Elect Wilson. [Applause, — 

Mr. Witson. I hoped that you would not hear that. What is our 
problem? First of all, in order to move carefully, we have got to 
moye by standard, have we not? You can not launch out and trust to 
the currents. You have got to have something to steer by. You have 
got to know whither you are bound, 

You know that curious expression, that very erroneous expression we 
have, when a man has lost his way in a forest or a desert. We say 
he has lost himself. Did you ever reflect that that is the only thing 
he has not lost. He is there, but what is lost is all the rest of the 
world. If he knew any fixed thing in his neighborhood and knew 
whether it was east of him, or north of him, or south of him, or west 
of him, he could steer; but he has lost eyen the points of the compass. 
He does not know how he is related to the universe. Now, unless you 
have a standard to steer by, Ait are lost; how would you know in 
which direction to steer, and where you are going? If I want to in 
that direction. this ray is not my road. I have got to know whither 
I am bound and what landmarks to guide myself by. 

Do we lack landmarks {n America after all those ancient 1 
which we have set up like secret temples in which to go and worship 
and compose our spirits? 

In the first place, we have the standards of liberty and equal oppor- 
tunity. In the second place, we have this standard that the people 
are entitled to a government which represents them. [Applause.} 
And in the third place, they are entitled to government by that gov- 
ernment which is in the common interest and not in the interest of 
special privilege. 

Are not these the temples of liberty in which we have worshiped? 
Will any man be charged justly with trying to upset the institutions 
of America who works In the spirit of the worship of those principles? 

What is liberty? You say of a great locomotive engine that it runs 
free. What do you mean? You mean that its rts are so assembled 
and adjusted that friction is reduced to a minimum, and that it has 

erfect adjustment. What do you mean by saying that a boat sails 
ree? Do you mean that she is independent of the great breath that 
is in the hesvens? Do you not mean that she has accommodated 
herself with graceful obeisance with the winds? Throw her up in 
the wind and see her shiver in every stick and stitch of her, while, 
as a seaman would say, she is held in irons, But let her fali off, let 
her bow to the majesty of nature, and then she is free in her adjust- 
ment, Let these serve as images. 

Human freedom consists in perfect adjustment of human interests to 
one another. The whole problem is a problem of adjustment, reducing 
the friction; not reducing it by mere lubrication Nee not 
reducing it by merely pouring in the oil of money and persuasion and 
flattery; but by so a wung the parts that they love to cooperate, 
that they never buckle up, that they never grow so hot that we can 
not move the machine at all without danger. And unless there is this 
perfect adjustment there will not be given that opportunity without 
which men can not draw a full breath or live a day without despair. 
Let any group of men have the right to say to others, “ You must come 
to us before you can do anything,“ and see how long America will be 
considered a place worth living in by free men. 

Our standards, therefore, are these, and we must fearlessly use 
them—we must say to ourselves, “We are going to reject everything 
that does not square with those things.” 

Now, what is the fact? I am happy to believe that Virginia has so 
far been spared the mortifying experience that has come upon some 
other States. A great many of the States of this Union, ladies and 
gentlemen, have been privately controlled. There has not been an ad- 
justment, there has not been free opportunity, there has not been gov- 
ernment that represented the people, there bas not been government in 
the common interests. When changes are proposed In those Common- 
wealths, do not fall upon those who propose them and say they are 
changing the character of our Government; or, If you do, admit they 
are changing it back from what it has become to what it was originally 
intended to be. [Applause.}] No man that I know of and trust; no 
man that I will consent to consort with, is trying to change anything 
fundamental in America. But what means have we of change? Sup- 
pose that every time you try to change your government, you have the 
experience that the enterprising people of New Jersey had for 16 years 
together, when to choose between one ticket and another ticket was to 
choose between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. Suppose that every time 
1 opinion unmistakably expressed itself, something invisible, some- 
hing intangible, something that you could not t at. intervened be- 
tween you and the action upon which you had determined, then what 
image would arise in your mind? That you are disappointed in your 
institutions as they were established? No. at you are mortified. be- 
cause of the change that has come over your institutions by the extent 
to which they have been debased. 

Now, 22 have got to choose between one of two things. I never saw 
this as I see it now until I came into actual, practical contact with the 
administration of a great State. I thank God that I have learned some- 
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thing in the last 18 months, and what I haye learned is this: That you 
have got to choose between two courses, either constructive leadership 
which you will stand behind to the limit, or else a resort direct to the 
poopie themselves. There are no other ways. 

hat does it mean, ladies and gentlemen, that all over the United 


States people are demanding of thelr governors and of their President 
that they take the affairs of those people in their own hands, demandin 
of them leadership, not satisfied that the 
satisfied with their good intentions, merely, but demanding of them that 
ey shall translate their intentions into such persuasive government 
that nothing can withstand them as spokesmen of the people? That is 
what America is demanding. 

I want to tell a story, if you will allow me—I have told it very often, 
but most of zon. proda ly have not heard it. While Mr. Roosevelt was 
President I b led a train near my home one day and I found one of 
the gentlemen. who were then Senators from New Jersey on the t 


I dropped into the seat beside him. I found him in a very bad humor. 
1 said “Senator, what is the matter?" “Oh,” he said, “I wish the 
ons 


tutlon had not given the President the right to send messages to 
Congress.“ Why,” I said, Senator, FE ap are barking = wron. 
tree. That is not what is the matter, e trouble is that Presiden 
pose his messages, and if the conntry happens to agree with him it 
oes not stop to hear what you have to say.” The President is the only 
member of the Government of the Uni States elected by the whole 
ple of the United States; he is the only one whose utterances go 
nto all the newspapers of the United States; and, inasmuch as he has 
a universal audience and nobod 8 


tional power n the Tre of publie opinion? What 
suasive and irresistible than th 

the force that can bring back iby araye aiga government in America 
where it has been lost. Thank God there are a t many places 
where it has not been lost. It is a loca) question ; it is a question which 
each community can settle for itself. 

But if you can not get constructive leadership, then what? If every 
time you try it, some defeats the purpose which your leader ex- 
what are you going to do about it? i 

I want to read you a passage from the Virginia Bill of Rights, that 
immortal document which has been a model for declarations of liberty 
throughout the rest of the continent: 

“That all power is vested in and consequently derived from the 
people: that magistra are their trustees and servants, and at all 
mes amenable to them.” 


gene to, fhesa Dasposes a majori of 
or contrar 

indubitable. IDALIA DIS. and indefeasible right to reform, alter, or abol- 
ish it in such manner as shall be judged most conducive to the public 
— „ 


I have heard that read a score of times on the 4th 2 x but I 
P- 
lause. ] 


eadershi nd we can if we w 
have our solution in the Bill of Rients, “A ese, of the community 
hath indefeasible 


t to reform, alter, 
or abolish it as be judged ublic weal.” I 
do not propose anything of that sort—E do not believe it is necessary 
but I do like a gun behind the door. [Applause.] I do like to say to 
eee “ Well, if you can't bring the game down any other way, go and 
r gun. 
ar ere are wise and unwise ways of shooting. I had rather per 
the animal than kill him; I had rather touch him once than deprive 
him of vitality. But you can load your according to your own 
taste; you do not have to put buckshot in it, you can put the smallest 
birdshot in it that you can find, and then at your leisure afterwards 
ck it out of the hide. But always remember that behind you like a 
ulwark is that bill of rights that u have the t to any kind 
of government you please to have. at is the kind of insurgent I 
am, because all the while I remember the temper of America. I honestly 
believe that a better Nati more | enduring, more patiently suffer- 
ing, more conservative people does not exist upon God's planet. I am 
not afraid of the American people fitting up and humping themselves: 
I am only afraid they will not: and when I —.— of popular vote spoken 
of as mob government, I feel like telling the man who utters that that 
he has no right to call himself an American. [fApplause.] Just picture 
to yourselves, ladies and gentlemen, the great voting population of 
Virginia, from the sea to the far borders in the mountains, goin; 
calmly, man by man, to the polls, Cage their judgment abou 
public affairs, and ask yourselves if that is your image of a mob. 
What is a mob? A mob is a body of men in hot contact with one 
another, moved by a single, ungovernable 8 upon doing a hasty 
thing that they will tegres the next day. you see anything resem- 
bling a mob in that voting population of the coun 
Ing over the mountainside, men going to the gene store ap in the 
village, men going in little conversing groups to cast their ballots— 
is that your notion of a mob, or is that your picture of free, self- 
governing poops 
I am not afraid of the judgments so expressed EE he a ed 
to think, if you give them a clear conception of the things they are to 
vote for; because the deepest conviction and passion of my heart is that 
the common people, by which I mean all of us, are to be absolutely 
trusted. [Applause.} The S of some representatives, par- 
ticularly of the Republican Party, is that when they talk about the 
ple they obviously do not include themselves. Now if, when you 
ink of the people, you are not think about yourself, then you do 
not belong in America. I, on the other hand, am liberal and generous 
enough, when I speak of the poopie, to include them. [Applause.] 
They do not deserve it, but then I can not, if I am true to my Deine 


le, men tram 


exclude them; they have got to come in. You know that delightful 
advocates of 
an eager 


expression Horace Greeley, who was one of the general 
a g amnesty to the southern people, made use of in 


are honest, merely; not, 


argument one 15 50 He said, “ You know we have got to forgive them, 

them.” [Laughter and applause.] That is the only working 
program. Lou can not have the people unless you include everybody, 
and therefore I am ready to admit everybody. 

When I look back at the processes of history, when I look back at 

the genesis of America, I see this written over every page, that the 
nations are renewed from the bottom, not from the top; that the 
genius which springs up from the ranks of unknown men is the genius 
which renews the youth and energy of the people; and in every age 
of the world, where 8 stop the courses of the biood from the roots, 
— injure the great, useful structure to the extent that atrophy, 
eath, and decay are sure to ensue, That is the reason that an 
hereditary monarchy does not work; that is the reason that an hered- 
itary aristocracy does not work; that is the reason that everything of 
that sort is full of corruption and ready to decay. 

So I say that our challenge of to-day is to include in the partnership 
all those great bodies of unnamed men who are going to produce our 
future leaders and renew the future energies of America. And as I 
confess that, as I confess my belief in the common man, I know what 
I am saying. The man who is swimming against the stream knows the 
strength of it. The man who is in the melee knows what blows are 
being struck and what blood is being drawn. The man who is on the 
make is a judge of what is happening in America, not the man who has 
made; not the man who has eme: from the flood, not the man who 
is standing on the bank locking on, but the man who is struggling for 
his life and for the lives of those who are dearer to him than himself. 
That is the man whose judgment will tell you what is going on in 
America, and that is the man by whose judgment I for one wish to be 
guided [applause], so that as the tasks multiply and the days come 
when all will seem confusion and dismay we may lift up our eyes 
to the hills out of these dark valleys where the crags of special privilege 
overshadow and darken our path, to where the sun gleams through 
the great passage in the broken cliffs, the sun of God, the sun meant to 
regenerate men, the sun meant to liberate them from their passion and 
despair, and to lift us to those uplands which are the p d land of 
every man who desires liberty and achievement. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be set apart and reserved 
for school, park, and other public purposes not more 5 acres of the 
lands not heretofore disposed of, within each of the town sites of Tim- 
ber Lake and Dupree, in that bornan of the Cheyenne River and Stand- 

Rock Indian Reservations in the States of South Dakota and North 
Dakota, authorized to be 1 of under the act of May 29, 1908. 
Patents shall be issued for the lands so set apart and reserved for 
os or other public purposes to the said municipalities of 

e and Dupree: Provided, That the purchase price of all town 
lots hereafter sold under the supervision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in the said town sites of Timber Lake and Dupree shall be paid 
at such times and in such installments and upon such terms as he may 
direct, and he shall cause 20 ec cent of the net proceeds arising from 
such sales to be set apart and expended under his direction in the con- 
struction of schoolhouses or other public buildings or improvements in 
the respective town sites in which lots are sold. 


Mr. MANN. I move to strike out the last word. I should like 
to ask the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Burge] whether 
the existing law provides that the purchase price of town sites 
shall be paid at such times and in such installments and upon 
such terms as the Secretary of the Interior may direct, or 
whether this is a change of the law with reference to that? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In the recent bills that have 
been passed, my recollection is that we have provided that the 
sales shall be subject to terms that the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe, on the theory that the lots sell more advan- 
tageously if sold on time rather than for cash. 

Mr. MANN. Did the original act in this case provide for 
cash sales? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The original act in regard to 
the selling of town sites, as I recall it, provided for cash sales, 
but I am not certain about it. It was passed in the Sixtieth 
Congress and I was not a Member at that time. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of what has been said, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “in,” strike out the words “the 
construction of schoolhouses" and insert in lieu thereof the words 
. amet of schoolhouses that may have been or may hereafter be 
constructed.” 

Mr. MANN. Is it the intention of the gentleman to have this 
20 per cent used in payment for existing schoolhouses? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. When I introduced the bill 
I did not take into consideration the fact that the schoolhouses 
were already constructed. I only offer the amendment at the 
suggestion of some of the gentlemen who have participated in 
the debate, who suggested that it might be well to provide that 
it could be so used in case the schoolhouses have not been paid 
for. I am not going to insist upon it. Personally I am satisfied 
with the language of the bill as introduced. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman’s judgment tell him that we 
would be justified in devoting the 20 per cent to such a purpose? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
frankly that I have not given it any consideration, and perhaps 
it would be better to withdraw the amendment. I do not care 
particularly about it myself. I think I will withdraw the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the amendment 
will be withdrawn. 
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Mr. KENDALL. I want to ask the gentleman from South 
Dakota if he has given consideration to the suggestion ad- 
vanced by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] as to 
the propriety of transferring this fund to the local munici- 
pality? 

Mr, BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have given that considerable thought, and have con- 
cluded that unless it was left under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior it is very doubtful if we could secure the 
legislation at all, because possibly the money might be used for 
purposes not contemplated by Congress. 

Mr. KENDALL. There would be no difficulty in securing the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There might be difficulty, be- 
cause bills do not always become laws that pass both Houses of 
Congress. ? 

Mr. KENDALL. Is there not a substantial depletion of the 
fund under the system the gentleman proposes, in the way of 
expenses incurred by the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The theory is that this money 
being taken from the proceeds of the sales of the lots, and the 
proceeds going indirectly to the Indians, that the Secretary of 
the Interior ought to supervise that portion of it, as he is the 
representative of the Indians. 

Mr. KENDALL. This experiment has been tested in Okla- 
homa, as I understand it, and I want to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] what per cent of the funds 
derived from the sale of these lands was absorbed in the ex- 
penses of the Interior Department? 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman will yield to me, I will 
gladly give him what information I have on the subject. We 
have had some practical experience with this, and I think it is 
the best of judgment to let the Secretary of the Interior do it. 
That does not allow half a dozen divergent interests to pull and 
haul over the fund, to say in what part of the town it shall be 
expended, and so forth. The Secretary of the Interior sent a 
man down there who modestly and unassumingly did a good 
job of it. The legislation referred to caused lots to bring fully 
half more than they otherwise would have brought. The auc- 
tioneer would say, “ So much for the Indians and so much for 
the Lawton.” It helped secure a larger sum for the Indians and 
left the town with two good schoolhouses. I think it would be 
yery upwise to turn this over to the local community. The de- 
partment has men who are competent men who will go down 
there and work in conjunction with the Commercial Club and 
the city council and do what is right. I do not think there is 
any objection that will ever come from that method. 

Mr. KENDALL, The gentleman from Oklahoma has talked 
very entertainingly, as he always does, but he has not given us 
any information as to the per cent of the money that was ab- 
sorbed by the Interior Department in administration. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not have it in dollars and cents, but it 
must haye been a very small amount. They had but one man 
who came there and who only remained during the construction. 
I do not think he fooled away a moment's time, and he went 
away immediately after the job was completed. I do not think 
any criticism could be raked up on that question. He left us 
two nice school buildings, erected at a reasonable price, and 
there has been no scandal or criticism resulting from it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There is no amendment pend- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, and unless somebody offers one I shall 
move that the committee rise. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am somewhat amazed, Mr. Chairman, at the lack of 
confidence in the people exhibited by the gentlemen around me. 

Mr. MANN. On which side? 

Mr. MONDELL. On both sides. Gentlemen seem to think 
that some one in the Interior Department is more capable of 
building schoolhouses and bridges and repairing streets in 
American municipalities than are the people who live in the 
municipalities. We have heard a great deal of late of “ govern- 

. ment by the people,” and now we have a concrete proposition 
whether we shall allow the people to govern themselves and to 
make their own expenditures for schoolhouses, and improve- 
ments of roads, and the building of bridges, in their own towns, 
or whether it shall be left to a bureau here in Washington. 

I have no doubt but that the bureau will do the best it can, 
and I have no doubt but what the operation of the bureau in the 
Lawton case, referred to, was entirely satisfactory. I want to 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that this is a very 
different case from the case of the Lawton lots. There there 
was an auction of a large number of lots and a considerable sum 
of money was secured, which was all to be expended in new 
buildings. It is entirely possible that it was best to have it 
expended by the Secretary of the Interior, although, as far as I 


am concerned, I am one of those who believe that the good 
people of Lawton could have spert it just as well as, and prob- 
ably a little better than, any agent of the Federal Government. 
I trust the people. 

Mr. MANN. But do they trust the gentleman from Wyoming? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Some of them must, or I would not be here, 
I think we can trust the people of these municipalities to ex- 
pend the small amount they may receive from the sale of the 
town lots. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not; I have but little time. Here are 
small country towns in which, from time to time in the future, 
lots will be sold and a few hundred dollars will be realized from 
the sale of those lots. Twenty per cent of that will be reserved, 
which may amount to $150 or $250, or in the course of years 
$500, but according to some gentlemen the people are not com- 
petent to expend that princely sum of money, and so we must 
have an employee of a Federal bureau go out there and tell 
them where they want their schoolhouses and where they want 
other public buildings, what roads shall be graded, and what 
bridges should be built. The employee will, of course, remain 
during the expenditure of the money, and thus a considerable 
portion of it will be absorbed in the expense of administration. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma thinks that the Interior De- 
partment did not absorb a considerable amount of the Lawton 
fund in administration. Perhaps not, but I think if the gentle- 
man will refresh his memory he will recall that there were 
cases in Oklahoma where a considerable portion of the sums 
received was absorbed in administration. The traveling ex- 
penses of a representative of the department going from here 
to South Dakota and back, his necessary residence there for a 
number of weeks or months while these improvements are going 
on, will absorb a considerable portion of any returns from the 
sale of the town lots. It does seem to me that when we are 
giving these people a small portion of the receipts from the sale 
of the town lots in their town, as it is proper that we should do, 
we may very properly turn these sums over to them and allow 
them to use them as they use their other municipal funds. The 
gentleman from Minnesota may not trust the people of these 
small towns in the expenditure of their own money, but I do. 
I think that the history of small American municipalities at 
least justify us in trusting the people to expend their own 
money. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with the 
recommendation that it do poss. 

The motion was agreed to. ý 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the Speaker 
having resumed the chair, Mr. MorrISON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
45, affecting the town sites of Timber Lake and Dupree, in South 
Dakota, and had directed him to report the same back with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. i 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the Committee on the Judiciary was 
discharged from further consideration of the bill (H. R. 22339) 
to regulate the method of directing the work of Government 
employees, and the same was referred to the Committee on 
Labor. 

WINNEBAGO INDIANS. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 18849) for the relief of the Winnebago Indians of Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin, and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas calls up a bill 
and asks unanimous consent that it be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think we better go into the com- 
mittee. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois objects. The 


House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Srernens] will take the chair. 
Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
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— 5 bill H. R. 18849, with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi in the 
ir. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this bill has been 
introduced and reported by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
3 and I yield the floor to him for an explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, this bill simply 
completes the act that was passed by Congress in 1909 for the 
capitalization of the Winnebago fund. There are two branches 
of these Indians—one in Wisconsin and one in Nebraska. From 
1864 to 1875 the Interior Department made a mistake in the 
distribution of the annuities belonging to these two branches 

_ of this tribe of Indians. The department paid to the Nebraska 
Indians the entire annuity. As the result of this error—it was 
discovered in 1875, I think—it was necessary for the department 
to withhold each year the sum of $7,000 out of the annuities 
due the Winnebago Indians of Nebraska until their debt to 
the Wisconsin branch was canceled. This was done for a period 
of years, until the debt was reduced to something like $41,000. 
The department now finds itself unable to adjust this indebted- 
ness without further legislation. The department recommended 
the passage of this bill, and the committee has reported it out. 
Since the committee reported the bill we have had a communi- 
cation from the department suggesting an amendment, which I 
shall offer later. There is nothing to this bill, as I understand 
it, except giving the Interior Department authority to adjudicate 
the differences between these two branches of the Winnebago 
Tribe of Indians. If there are no questions in regard to the 
matter, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 


a question. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman from 


Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. The bill provides that after ascertaining the 
fund the Secretary of the Interior may expend said fund— 
for their benefit, in such manner, including the purchase of lands for 
gaid Indians, as he may deem proper, or, in his tion, to distribute 
said fund, or any thereof, per capita among said Indians. 

Do we give as broad an authority as that to the Secretary of 
the Interior in respect to any other Indian fund? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I think so. I think that all 
similar Indian funds are distributed under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Especially where the competency of 
the Indians is questioned. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman may be correct, but that lan- 
guage struck me when I read it as being new—authorizing the 
Secretary to expend a fund for the benefit of the Indians in 
such manner as he pleases, absolutely, without any restriction 
upon his authority, to pay them a part of the money or to pay 
them all of the money or to buy land for them or to expend it 
in any way he sees fit. I think it is unusual to give such broad 
authority to the Secretary in reference to Indian funds. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the Interior Department has in charge the 
expenditure of the annuities of all the Indians that I know 
anything about, and he expends those annuities according to his 
discretion; and the Indians in my own State, the Winnebagoes, 


referred to in this bill, and the Omaha Indians, are classified. 


by the department. A competency commission was appointed, 
and those Indians are classed in three departments—the incom- 
petents, those who are subject to the supervision of the depart- 
ment, and those who are allowed to expend their funds in the 
manner they may see fit. Those are the Indians who have been 
allotted their lands and have title in fee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman may be correct 
in the main, but unless my recollection is at fault, which it 
frequently is, I regard the authority granted here broader than 
is customary. In appropriation bills we necessarily give a 
great deal of discretion to the Secretary of the Interior. 

It seems to me it is not necessary to generally provide that 
the Secretary, when he ascertains the funds due to a tribe— 
and of course that would apply to any funds in the hands of 
the Treasury in any other case—can expend it as he pleases, 
purchase land with it, pay them all or a part of it. There 
seems to be no limitation whatever upon the Secretary of the 
Interior. If that is the usual language, I have not a word to 
say about it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is absolutely the usual 
thing. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is entirely mistaken 
about that. I am very confident in respect to that. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I do not know what authority 
I could give other than the statute itself. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
that it is customary where we make appropriations, for in- 
stance, from tribal funds, as we have in several instances in 
relation to the Kiowa and the Comanche funds—and I think 
the last appropriation was $400,000—to place it in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. So far as these Indians 
are concerned, the purpose and intent of the bill leaving it 
entirely with the Secretary is that this fund will be seg- 
regated. Many of these Indians are competent and capable of 
taking care of what they have, and under the terms of the law 
the Secretary of the Interior may, if he desires, let them with- 
draw their portion of the fund, and that which remains will 
be used for the particular Indian to whom it is credited. In 
other words, it will be credited equally on a per capita basis. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman thinks that this is a special 
ease? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I consider this a special case, 
and had I not so considered it would have suggested an amend- 
ment. In fact, the matter was discussed in committee, and the 
view was expressed that it was a considerable sum to give the 
Secretary discretion to handle, and that perhaps we ought to 
limit it and provide that he should have one-half of it or one- 
quarter of it; bit I think it would only mean that later we 
would have to enact this legislation. 

And I say further that where the Secretary has had this 
authority I do not think it has been abused, and I will call the 
gentleman’s attention to a law which passed in 1906, which, in 
effect, provided that the Secretary of the Interior has authority 
to remove restrictions from the allotted lands and grant a fee 
patent, and it was thought that if he could be trusted with that 
power he certainly can be trusted with the distribution of a 
fund that does not exceed more than the amount that is involved 
in this matter—that is, about $800,000. 

Mr. MANN. Nearly $1,000,000 is involved here. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. About $800,000. 

Mr. MANN. About $1,000,000, I repeat. A little thing like 

00,000— 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion again to the fact that a portion of this money—I do not 
know the per cent, but the gentleman from Nebraska can prob- 
ably give the information—will be paid out immediately to these 
Indians who are entirely competent to take care of themselyes. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin can probably give the informa- 
tion relative to the Indians in his State that will receive a part 
of the money. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Eso]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state, in this connection, 
that Congress in 1909 capitalized these Winnebago funds so 
far as the Nebraska branch was concerned, but that law had a 
reservation in it to the effect that no allotment of tribal funds 
should be made to the Wisconsin branch of the tribe until fur- 
ther legislation. This bill is that further legislation. The 
Nebraska branch is, as a whole, much more prosperous—pos- 
sibly more intelligent and capable of handling its trust funds— 
than are the members of the Wisconsin branch. They are 
rather improvident, and many of them have no homestead. 
Originally they were allotted upon lands which were so poor 
that they could not make a livelihood. The purpose of giving 
the Secretary of the Interior discretion to purchase land I 
think is very largely with a view to aiding members of the Wis- 
consin branch, not of the Nebraska branch, the idea being that 
many of the Wisconsin members of the tribe would not be 
capable of handling the funds they would receive if those were 
capitalized ; but if the money they were to receive was put into 
lands they would be given the means of livelihood. I have had 
many of these members of the Wisconsin branch come to me 
and state that they desired to use their funds in the purchase 
of land. This bill would enable them to do that and would 
make them self-sustaining, and on that account, while the dis- 
cretion granted here is large, I think it would result beneficially 
to these Wisconsin members of the tribe. The other powers 
granted to the Secretary in this bill are no greater than those 
in the act of 1906, if I remember correctly, which gives the Sec- 
retary of the Interior discretion in the payment and distribution 
of trust funds. z 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
bill now be read under the five-minute rule. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


me st epectel,, oc. TANI; The Borrotary of the Interior ts henny aa 
thorized, when the amount of tribal funds due the Winnebagoes in Wis- 
consin shall haye been ascertained, in accordance with the enrollment 
made by him under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1909 (35 
Stat, L., 798), to expend said funds for their benefit in such manner, 
including the purchase of lands for said Indians, as he may deem 
proper or, in his discretion, to distribute said funds, or aay part 

reof, per capita among said Indians: Provided, That in adjusting 
the present eb of the Nebraska f the tril the 


such amount as may be found due the said Wisconsin branch and to 
transfer the amount so deducted to the credit of the Winnebagoes be- 
longing to the Wisconsin branch of the tribe. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 8 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend a striking out the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, when the 
the Winnebagoes in Wisconsin shall have 


sion o 
census of the two branch 
of June 30, 191 
of the tribe shall be based n th 
each branch who are alive on t date. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee rise and report the bill and amendment favorably. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bin H. R. 18849, to which one amendment had been made, and 
had directed him to report the bill as amended to the House 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, his motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DIVISION OF LANDS AND FUNDS OF OSAGE NATION OF INDIANS IN 
OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up 
Union Calendar No. 61, Senate bill No. 2. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (8. 2) lementary to and amendatory of the act entitled 
“An act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage Nation of 
Indians in Oklaboma,” approved June 28, 1906, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The House resolves itself automatically into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS] will take 
the chair. 3 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
Senate bill No. 2, with Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
bill No. 2, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2) supplementary to and amendatory of the act entitled 
“An act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage Nation 
of Indians in Oklahoma,” approved June 28, 1906, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that we dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPH- 
ENS] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—which I do not 
intend to do—will the gentleman then move that the committee 
do rise? There are hardly enough Members here. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration 
Senate bill No. 2, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 28, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior submitting an item for inclusion in the 
deficiency bill to reimburse exhibitors at Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, Seattle, Wash., for articles lost from Alaska Build- 
ing (H. Doc. No. 646), was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5718) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to secure for the United States title to patented 
lands in the Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 456), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 21535) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to secure for the United States title to patented lands in the 
Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes, reported the 
Same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 457), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLAYPOOL, from the Committee on tlie Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20498) for the relief of 
certain homesteaders in the State of Nebraska, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 459), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RODDENBERY, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20688) 
transferring the custody and control of the old post-office build- 
ing in the city of Charleston, S. C., from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Department of Commerce and Labor, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 458), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 22466) providing for the pur- 
chase of a painting of Abraham Lincoln; w the Committee on 
the 3 

By Mr. GREGG of Texas: A bill (H. R. 22467) to establish a 
marine fish-cultural station in the State of Texas in the vicinity 
of Galveston; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 22468) to pro- 
mote the science and practice of forestry by the establishment 
of the Morton Institution of Agriculture and Forestry as a 
memorial to the late J. Sterling Morton, former Secretary of 
Agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 22469) to provide for the con- 
struction of a public building at Anoka, Minn.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 22470) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 22471) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate two condemned bronze or brass cannon 
to the city of Kingwood, W. Va.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 22472) to 
acquire a site for a public building in the municipal community 
known as San Pedro, in the city of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A bill (H. R. 22478) to amend sec- 
tion 5 of the act approved June 18, 1878, entitled “An act to 
organize the Life-Saving Service,’ as amended by the act ap- 
proved August 3, 1894; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 22474) to establish a bureau 
of national parks, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: Resolution (H. Res. 463) providing for 
an additional clerk to the Committee on Enrolled Bills; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Resolution (H. Res. 464) to 
investigate the Smelter Trust; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GLASS: Resolution (H, Res. 465) authorizing the 
payment of expenses incurred by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency; to the Committee on Accounts. ; 

- By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Resolution (H. Res. 466) 
authorizing the Doorkeeper to employ additional help; to the 
Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. GRIEST: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 280) to pro- 
vide for the printing of 100,000 copies of the special report on 
“The Road Horse” used in the Rural-Delivery Mail Service; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 281) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to transfer to the Department of 
the Interior a part of the United States arsenal grounds at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. THAYER: Memorial of the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, protesting against 
abolishing the United States navy yard in the Charlestown dis- 
trict of Boston; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 22475) granting a pension to 
Frances D. Cadamus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 22476) granting an increase 
of pension to William McDermott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22477) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Reavis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 22478) granting an increase 
of pension to Solomon S. Simpkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CALLAWAY (by request): A bill (H. R. 22479) for 
the relief of Henry C. Clark; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 22480) granting an increase 
of pension to Jonathan Conner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions." 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22481) for the relief of 
the estate of Elijah Abbott, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 22482) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Rollins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22483) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 22484) granting a pen- 
sion to Miles R. Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22485) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Love; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 22486) to correct the naval 
record of John Stoddart; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bill (H. R. 22487) granting an 
increase of pension to Alexander Beltz; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 22488) for the relief of 
Kate Cunningham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 22489) for the relief of 
Theodore E. Rollett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 22490) granting a pension to 
Rebecca Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 22491) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Stetson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R, 22492) granting an increase of 
pension to Oliver D. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 22493) granting an increase of pension to 
Ole Hexom, alias Ole H. Olson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 22494) granting an increase 
of pension to William R. Clapp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 8 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 22495) granting a pension to 
Frank Meyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 22496) granting an increase of 
pension to George E. Knowlton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 3 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 22497) granting a pension to 
Annie T. Quigley; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. MOORE of Texas: A bill (H. R. 22498) for the relief 
of the heirs of Franklin Perin, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 22499) for the relief of Pat- 
rick O’Connor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 22500) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Kile; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22501) granting an increase of pension to 
Gottlieb Strahle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22502) granting an increase of pension to 
Columbus C. Bigbee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22503) granting an increase of pension to 
Arabella MeElrovy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22504) granting a pension to Amanda 
Grant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 22505) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Amos Bennett; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 22506) granting 
an increase of pension to James Collins; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22507) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Shippee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22508) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Siddall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22509) for the relief of Robert F. Risley; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 22510) granting an increase 
of pension to John C. Nance; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 22511) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph H. Reynolds; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 22512) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Marion Goodell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H.-R. 22513) granting a pension 
to Mary H. Hurlbut; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22514) granting an increase of pension to 
James Corrigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22515) to correct the military record of 
Patrick McGee, alias Patrick Gailagher; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22516) granting a 
pension to Jennie E. Howell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. , 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 22517) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Edmunds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22518) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander T. Kirby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. WICKLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 22519) for the relief of 
heirs of Sebastian U. D. Schlatre, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 22520) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth V. Ianson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: F 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of the Presbyterian 
Church of Delaware Water Gap, Pa., for adoption of House 
joint resolution 163; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the legal representatives of the 
remaining Pokagon Tribe of Pottawatamie Indians, of Michigan 
and Indiana, in their claim to all rights, title, and interest to 
the shore, filled-in, and submerged lands, commonly called lake- 
front lands, of the south part of Lake Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Arthur Morris and 12 other 
citizens of Newark, Ohio, protesting against the enactment of 
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legislation prohibiting the interstate shipment of liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Ohio Bankers“ Association, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, favoring the enactment of 1-cent postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Pomona Grange, No. 76, Coshocton County, 
Ohio, favoring parcel-post service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: Petition of J. E. Williams and other citi- 
zens of Gibson County, Ind., in favor of a parcel post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of F. L. Rector, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for enactment of the Esch phosphorus bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
Cease of House bill 17253; to the Committee on Ways and 

enns. 

Also, Petition of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, for 
Passage of House bill 19795; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Downing Taylor Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
for enactment of House bill 4667; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Henry M. Leland, of Detroit, Mich., protest- 
ing against House bill 19065; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of National Cloak & Suit Co., of New York City, 
protesting against House bill 16844; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Maritime Exchange of New York City, 
for legislation to promote the efficiency of the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service; to the Committee on Interstate and 


. Foreign Commerce. 


Also, memorial of the Maritime Exchange of New York City, 
indorsing the action of Congress with respect to the battleship 
Maine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edward McDonald, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
passage of House bill 21530, for the relief of Frank Bowers; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of the Corning (N. Y.) Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the International Reform Bureau (Ing.), for 
enactment of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill, ete.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALLAWAY: Memorial of the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Cleburne, Tex., protesting against parcel-post legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of J. R. Trump, G. W. Baker, 
P. O. Hasten, George Leasure, and sundry other citizens of 
Orange Township, Clark County, III., praying for the enactment 
of proposed parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Harry L. Clark, B. L. Steward, Frank M. 
Reed, and sundry other citizens of Danville, III., praying for the 
enactment of House bill No. 16313, providing for the erection of 
an American Indian memorial and museum building at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petitions of Edward Methe and sundry other citizens, 
of Danville, III.; A. H. Davis and sundry citizens, of Danville, 
III.; George W. Davis and sundry other citizens, of Danville, 
III.; and William J. Irwin and sundry other citizens, of Dan- 
vile, III., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for 
the building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Hub Mercantile Co., Ed Cornelius, W. H. 
Elliott, and sundry other citizens, of Georgetown, III., and of 
J. G. Schosser and sundry other citizens, of Essex, III., protest- 
ing against the enactment of proposed parcel-post legislation ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Edward Methe and sundry other citizens, of 
Danville, III., and of S. F. Leonard and sundry other citizens, 
of Danville, III., praying for the enactment of old-age pension 
legislation; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Memorial of the California 
Club of California, urging a special appropriation for enforcing 
the white-slave traffic act; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petition of the American Antitrust League, for legisla- 
tion extending the arbitration act to the coal industry, ete.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Law and Order Union of New York 
State, against the proposed income-tax amendment to the Con- 
stitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Also, petition of John C. Harrington, of Buffalo, N. Y., for en- 
actment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of- 
1909 ; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of the Beardstown (I.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, protesting agu just granting permit to increase the flow 
of waters from Lake Michigan to the Ilinois River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DYER: Papers to accompany House bills 10651, 
12754, and 13711; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 21843; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 2906; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., for con- 
struction of a Lincoln memorial road from Washington to 
Gettysburg; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of H. E. Wills, joint national legislative repre- 
sentative Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order of Railway 
Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, for enact- 
ment of Senate bill 5382 and House bill 20487; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 3, Department of the District of 
Columbia, United Spanish War Veterans, urging passage of 
Senate bill 5818 and House bill 21771; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the American Antitrust League, 
indorsing the Lee bill to extend the Federal arbitration act to 
the coal industry, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of shoe merchants of Eau Claire, Wis., opposing 
House bill 16844; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of D. L. Buckholz and 27 other dairymen, of 
Kendall, Wis., opposing the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of United Harbor, No. 1, 
American Association of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, for legisla- 
tion to promote the efficiency of the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Roxbury Chapter, Massachusetts Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution, indorsing Senate bill 271 and 
House bill 19641; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Naval Camp, No. 49, of the United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for enactment of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorials of the Baltimore (Md.) Chamber of Com- 
merce and board of directors of National Association of Manu- 
facturers of the United States, protesting against reducing the 
annual appropriation for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of the Legislative League of New York Woman 
Suffrage Party; Seventeenth Assembly District Club, of New 
York City; New York State Woman Suffrage Association; Wo- 
man Suffrage Study Club, of New York City; and Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Government, for a special appro- 
priation for enforcing the white-slaye traffic act; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of board of directors, Philadelphia Bantas, 
for continuance of the Tariff Board; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufac- 
turers’ Club of Buffalo, N. X., relative to Fifth International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York State Assembly, for improve- 
ment of Lake Champlain Inlet; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Association for Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
of the District of Columbia, for protection of public health 
against the bovine source of human tuberculosis and for the 
conservation of food-producing animals; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the California Club, of California, protesting 
against reducing appropriation for the San Francisco Mint; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Dwight Braman, president of 
the Law and Order Union, of New York State, protesting 
against the proposed income-tax amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of Epworth League of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Beallsville, Ohio, for passage of the 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FULLER: Petition of George P. Blow, president of 
the La Salle Commercial Association, and of Thomas F. Doyle, 
mayor of La Salle, Ill, in fayor of an additional appropriation 
of $15,000 for construction of the Federal building at La Salle, 
III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of California Club, of San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring a sufficient appropriation to insure the enforcement of 
the white-slave law, etc.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of O. B. Brouse, of Rockford, Ill., favoring the 
abolition of the Court of Commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of B. C. Strout, of Gardner, III., against parcel- 
post legislation until after an investigation and report by an 
impartial commission; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Centerville Grange, of Rockford, III., against 
the passage of the Lever bill, relating to the removal of the 
tax on uncolored oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of II. R. Puterbaugh, of Belvidere, III., favoring 
a parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Pest 
Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of Adams County, 
N. Dak., for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Sheyenne, N. Dak., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Roy Plaggemens, of Knusiver, N. Dak., ask- 
ing that the duties on raw and refined sugars be reduced; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian and Methodist congrega- 
tions of Walhalla, N. Dak., for enactment of the Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of a Catholic society of Bergen, N. Dak., in 
regard to measures relating to Catholic Indian mission inter- 
ests; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. ; 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Hartford, Conn., for passage of 
the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Hartford, Conn., for passage of Kenyon-Shep- 
pard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of John W. Vandergriff (H. R. 21563); to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions.. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petitions of eitizens of the State of Utah, 
for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act 
of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of United Garment Workers, Local 
No. 131, San Francisco, Cal., for building battleships in a Gov- 
ernment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
and Presbyterian Ministers’ Association of San Francisco, Cal., 
for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Grape Growers’ Association of San Francisco, 
Cal., in opposition to the Kenyon interstate liquor bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of S. L. Bernstein and Griffin & Skelley Co., of 
San Francisco, Cal., for parcel-post legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Aron & Alexander (Inc.) and others, of 
Arroyo Grande, and Levi Strauss & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., 
protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of residents of San Francisco, Cal., for enact- 
ment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 1900; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petitions of the California Club of California, the Cali- 
fornia Development Board, and the North Beach Promotion 
Association, of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against changing 
the San Francisco Mint to an assay office; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., of San 
Francisco, Cal., protesting against House bill 16844; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Railroad Committee of California and the 
San Francisco (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, for barring from 
the Panama Canal railroad owned or controlled ships; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also; petitions of Californian State Mining Bureau, A. A. 
Hanks, and others, in opposition to House bill 17083; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 


Also, petition of Associated Charities of San Francisco, Cal., 
o establishing a children’s bureau; to the Committee on 

or. 

Also, petition of the International Association of Machinists 
of San Francisco, Cal., opposing the so-called Taylor system of 
shop management; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of United Garment Workers’ Union, No. 131, 
of San Francisco, Cal., in favor of House bill 20423; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Lachman & Jacobi, of San Francisco, Cal., 
opposing House bill 16214; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of San Francisco (Cal.) Center of the Cali- 
fornia Civie League, for appropriation to enforce the white- 
Slave traffic act; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
Cal., opposing reduction in the duty on olive oil; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Nelson A. Miles Camp, No. 10, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, of San Francisco, Cal., for enactment of 
House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Labor Council of San Francisco, Cal., rela- 
uyo to conditions at Lawrence, Mass.; to the Committee on 

ules. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of citizens of the 
State of Pennsylvania, for construction of one battleship in a 
Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of Grange No. 1081, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of residents of Colchester, Ill., 
for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Rock Island and Moline, III., 
for the construction of one battleship in a Government navy ` 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of the First Baptist Church 
of Urbana, Ill., for enactment of Senate bill 5546 and House bill 
21094, to create an industrial commission; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petitions of Snover Grange, No. 853, 
Sanilac County, Mich., and National Dairy Union, opposing 
legislation that would remove the color line between honest oleo- 
margarine and counterfeit butter; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Snover Grange, No. 853, Sanilac County, 
Mich., favoring parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Chureh, of Bath, Pa., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of R. B. Stickley and other citizens 
of Jacksonville, Ill., for building of battleships in Government 
navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Corcoran Lumber Co., of Cor- 
coran, Cal., protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of California State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, for enactment of House bill 16843; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of Grange No. 105, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Business Men’s Association, 
for enactment of House bill 17936; to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of the American Anti-Trust League, for legis- 
lation to extend the Federal arbitration act to the coal industry, 
etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: Petition of J. D. Cohen and 
others, of Pueblo, Colo., for the building of one battleship in 
the New York Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: Petition of Thomas Holschnefder, 
of Jefferson City, Mo., for enactment of House bill 20595, 
amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. í 

By Mr. SULZER : Petitions of Cigar Makers’ Joint Unions of 
Greater New York, for enactment of House bill 17253; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of the International Reform Bu- 
reau (Inc.), for enactment of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill, ete.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Granges Nos. 1 and 11, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Connecticut, for parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of citizens of Creston, Union 
County, Iowa, for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate-com- 
merce liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Tyrone, N. Y., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 871, Patrons of Husbandry, for 
parcel-post legislation, ete.; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. = 

Also, memorial of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Port of New York, for establishment of marine 
schools; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, petition of residents of Hornell, N. V., against restora- 
tion of the Army canteen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
George W. Williams (H. R. 22464); to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of the Twenty-eighth 
Ward Taxpayers’ Protective Association of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for the building of battleships at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to 
the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, petition of the board of directors of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York, for establishment of marine 
schools; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, March 28, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the last legislative day, Monday, March 25, when, on 
request of Mr. BRANDEGEE and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MOTOR AND OTHER VEHICLES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Civil Service Commission, stating, in response to 
a resolution of the 25th instant, that, relative to the use of 
motor vehicles, etc., by that commission, it has in use no such 
vehicles as are enumerated in the resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
(S. Doe. No. 471). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, stating, in response to a reso- 
lution of the 25th instant, that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not own nor does it maintain at Government ex- 
pense any carriage, vehicle, motor cycle, motor vehicle, or 
automobile, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 474). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 3686) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to permit the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and 
the Eastern Coal & Mining Co. to exchange certain lands em- 
braced within their existing coal leases in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nation for other lands within said nation, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3367) to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States relating to homesteads 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, asks a con- 
ference with the Senate on the bill and amendment, and had 
appointed Mr. FERRIS, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, and Mr. Mon- 
DELL managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 45) affecting the town sites of Timber Lake and 
Dupree in South Dakota, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) extending the operations of 
the act for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 
River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other 
purposes. 
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THE WATERS OF NIAGARA RIVER. 
Mr. BURTON submitted the following report: 4 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 232) extending the operations of the act 
for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara River, 
for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: To insert after the word “hereby,” in 
line 4 of the resolution, the words “reenacted and”; and to 
strike out, in lines 5 and 6 of the resolution, the words “ May 
1, 1912,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ March 4, 1913,” 
so that the resolution shall read as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid act be, and they are hereby, reenacted 
and extended from March 1, 1912, being the date of the expira- 
tion of the said act, to March 4, 1913.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House concur in the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2 and 3 to the preamble, viz: By striking out the word 
“expired,” before the word “March,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “and further extended to”; and after the 
words “August 22, 1911,” inserting the words “expires March 
1, 1912,” so that the preamble shall read: 

“ Whereas the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act for the 
control and regulation of the waters of Niagara River, for the 
preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, and extended to June 29, 1911, by joint 
resolution (Public resolution No. 56), and further extended to 
March 1, 1912, by joint resolution (Public resolution No. 9), ap- 
proved August 22, 1911, expires March 1, 1912.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. ? 

THEODORE E. BURTON 
Ernu Roor, 
A. O. BACON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


WX. SULZER, 
Henry D. Foon, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire briefly to explain this 
conference report. 

It provides for the extension of a statute passed in 1906 re- 
lating to Niagara Falls.. This statute has been twice extended, 
and now for the third time it is proposed to continue its life 
until the expiration of the present Congress, March 4, 1913. 

The original act asserted the jurisdiction of the United States 
over Niagara River and contained provisions relating to its 
navigable quality, its integrity as a boundary stream, and the 
scenic beauty of Niagara Falls. The original act permitted the 
diversion of 15.600 cubie feet per second on the American side, 
or side of the United States, and as the diversion of water in 
Canada afforded a serious threat of interference with the stream 
and the beauty of the Falls, the quantity of electrical power 
which could be imported from Canada was limited to 160,000 
horsepower. 

There is a general impression that a large amount of power 
would be imported from Canada except for this act. Such is 
not the case. As already stated, the quantity allowed to be 
brought into the United States from Canada is 160,000 horse- 
power. The present amount brought in is divided between four 
companies—the Ontario Power Co., approximately 60,000 horse- 
power; the Canadian Niagara Power Co., 52,500 horsepower; 
the Electrical Development Co. of Ontario, 12,500; and the In- 
ternational Railway, 1,500, making in all 116,500 horsepower. 
So there is a further amount of 43,500 horsepower which could 
be imported into the United States under this act which is con- 
tinued. 

I say this, Mr. President, to meet a prevalent objection that 
divers communities and enterprises are precluded from the 
use of electrical energy and that the present act in some way 
aids monopoly. It does nothing of the kind, because there is 
still a margin of over 40,000 horsepower which can be admitted 
under the present act. 

There is one other subject to be considered in this connection, 
The total quantity which could be imported under franchises 
granted in Canada, which provide that only half that which is 
generated can be sent out of that country, would not exceed 
200,000 horsepower, and as the installations are not complete 
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the time is not yet reached when that quantity could be brought 
into the United States. f 

"Mr. President, I think it very desirable that there should be 
further legislation upon this subject defining the rights of the 
United States, protecting the Falls, and determining just the 
quantity of water which can be diverted on this side; also the 
amount of power which can be transmitted from Canada. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is now considering this question and has held exten- 
siye hearings. Of course, if any act is passed it would super- 
sede this resolution or the bill the object of which is to maintain 
the status quo which it extends. In this connection I desire 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I inquire of the Senator from Ohio if 
the purpose of the present resolution or bill is not merely to 
extend the operation of the joint resolution for some time in 
the future? 

Mr. BURTON. That is it, and maintain the status quo. 

Mr. CULBERSON, It does not go into the matters the Sen- 
ator is discussing now. 

Mr. BURTON. It does not. I am referring to questions 
which I think should be settled by permanent legislation. 

Mr. CULBERSON, Not intended to be settled, however, by 
the present resolution. 

Mr. BURTON. Not by the present resolution. 

Under a treaty.framed in the year 1909 and ratified in 1910, 
the maximum amount of water which can be diverted from 
Niagara River in Canada is 36,000 cubic feet per second. That 
limit is probably reached by franchises already granted, although 
the installations are by no means complete, and that quantity 
is not as yet diverted. The maximum amount which can be di- 
verted in the United States is 20,000, and the total quantity at 
present in use is 15,600, leaving a margin of 4,400 cubic feet. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that no legislation will be 
adopted under which that margin, the remaining quantity, may 
be diverted, for I believe that the people of the United States 
desire that this, one of the greatest wonders of the world, shall 
be preserved in all its grandeur and beauty. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Can the Senator inform the Senate 
whether any estimate has been made as to how much the crest 
of the Falls, so called, would be lowered in case the extra 4,400 
cubic feet were diverted? 

Mr. BURTON. Of course it is difficult to make any estimate 
of the effect of an additional amount. There is an estimate by 
the engineers that on the Canadian side the water near to the 
shore has been lowered 5% inches. Just exactly what effect 
would be created by the diversion of an additional 4,400 cubic 
feet can not be very accurately measured. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. The reason why I asked the question was 
that it had come to me, not in an official way but by hearsay, 
that some one of the Government engineers had estimated that 
the diversion of the additional 4,400 cubic feet provided for by 
the treaty would only lower the height of the water as it comes 
over the falls about one-tenth of an inch, if I reeall the figure. 

Mr. BURTON. It may be that some such estimate was made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I will not be certain as to the figure. 

Mr. BURTON. I will say to the Senator from Connecticut 
we must take into account not merely the lowering of the crest 
of the Falls, but the volume. Both are essential parts of the 
beauty and the grandeur of the cataract. 

The total average flow over the Falls, I will say in further 
answer to the Senator from Connecticut, is or was about 220,000 
cubic feet per second. The quantity authorized to be diverted 
by the two countries under the treaty is 36,000+20,000—56,000 
cubic feet. I think it stands to reason that so considerable a 
quantity as this can not be diverted without in a material degree 
interfering with the volume of water and consequent injury to 
the grandeur of the Falls. It would be about 25 per cent, or 
a quarter, of the total flow. 

It has been frequently asserted that there is no interest in 
Canada in the preservation of the Falls. Mr. President, I can 
not believe that that is the case, and I am satisfied that when 
the question is once raised there and depletion of the Falls 
becomes imminent, our neighbors across the border will be 

ite as much interested as we are ourselves. Mr, President, 

ask for the adoption of the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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PUBLIC-LAND ENTRIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3367) to 
amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to homesteads, which was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


ven or patent issued 
date of such entry; 


the exp: on of years from 
time within two years 


and if at the expiration of such time, or at an 
thereafter, the person making such entry, or he be dead his widow, 
or in case of her death his heirs or de „or in case of a widow tuak- 
ioe wack: entry her heirs or devisee, in case of her death, proves by him- 
self and by two credible witnesses that he, s or they ve a habitable 
house upon the land and have actually resi upon and enltivated the 
same for the term of three years succeeding the time of filing the af- 
davit, and makes affidavit that no part of such land has been alienatod, 
except as provided in section 2288, and that he, she, or they will bear 
true allegiance to the Government of the United States, then in such 
case he, she, or they, if at any time citizens of the United States, shall 
be entitled to a patent, as in other cases ne by iaw: Provided, 
That the entryman may be absent from the d for not more than five 
months in each period of one year after establishing residence, but in 
case of commutation the 14 months’ actual residence as now required by 
law must be shown: Provided, That when the person making entry dies 
before the offer of final proof those succeedi to the entry must show 
that the entryman had complied with the law in all respeets to ihe date 
of his death and that they have since complied with the law in all 
respects, as would have been required of the entryman had he lived, 
excepting eer they are reliev from any requirement of residence 
an 


. If, at any time after the fil of the affidavit as required 
in section 2290 and ‘ore the iration of the three years mentioned 
in section 2291, it is proved, er due notice to the settler, to the 
satisfaction of the register of the land office that the on having 

ed such affidavit has failed to establish residence within six months 
after the date of entry, or abandoned the land for more than six months 
at any time, then and in that event the land so entered shall revert to 
the Government: Provided, That the three years’ period of residence 
herein fixed shall date from the time of establishing actual permanent 
residence upon the land: And provided further, That where there may 
be climatic reasons, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office may, in his discretion, allow the 
settler 12 months from the date of filing in which to . his 
residence on said land under such rules and regulations as may 
prescribe.” „ 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate nonconeur in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives, agree to the con- 
ference asked for by the House, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. HDYBURN. Pending that, I ask that the substitute be 
printed. ‘The proposed law is entirely new, and many of us 
who are personally interested in this matter would like to have 
an opportunity to read it carefully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Idaho desires that the matter be printed and go 
over until to-morrow. Without objection—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Idaho ask that it go 
over until to-morrow, or does he merely ask that it be printed? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not inelude that, unless under the 
rule it must lie over. I did not ask that it go over. I merely 
desire, while the conference is considering the proposition, that 
we may have it in convenient form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order will 
be entered for the printing. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoot, Mr. Jones, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. F 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Greenville, Tenn., remonstrating against the establish- 
ment of a parcel-post system, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. - 

He also presented petitions of the Society of Friends of Media, 
Germantown, and Philadelphia; of the congregations of the 
Emanuel Presbyterian Church, the West Hope Presbyterian 
Church, the Temple Lutheran Church, the Forty-third -Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Third Christian Church, the 
Calvary Lutheran Church, the Belmont Baptist Church, the West 
United Presbyterian Church, and of Zion United Evangelical 
Church of Mohnton, all of Philadelphia, in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania; and of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Haynesville, La., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and impor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Alba, Emory, 
and Winnsboro, all in the State of Texas, praying for the pas- 

of the so-called Berger old-age pension bill, which were 

‘erred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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He also presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Christ Church, the United 
Brethren Church, the Third Moravian Church, the Olney Bap- 
tist Church, the Bethany Mission Brethren Baptist Church, the 
Ontario Presbyterian Church, the West Green Presbyterian 
Church, the Oxford Presbyterian Church, of the Christian En- 
deavor Society of the Frankford Avenue Baptist Church, of the 
St. James Methodist Episcopal Temperance Society, and of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Philadelphia, of 
the congregations of the Presbyterian Church of Delaware 
Water Gap, the Trinity Church of Gettysburg, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Mulford, all in the State of Pennsylvania ; 
and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, and Riverside, Cal., praying for, the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CRANE presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Shelborne Falls, Mass., praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of Joel R. Spahr Post, 
No. 580, Department of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Jeffersonville, Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called 
dollar-a-day pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Indiana Division, Trav- 
elers’ Protective Association of America, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
and a memorial of the Jones Hardware Co., of Richmond, Ind., 
remonstrating against the establishment of a parcel-post sys- 
tem, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of General James Cox Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of Kokomo, Ind., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to provide for the publica- 
tion of the records of service of the soldiers and sailors of the 
United States prior to the War of 1812, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Friends Church of Eiba, the First Baptist Church of Warrens- 
burg, the First Presbyterian Church of Warrensburg, the First 
Baptist Church of Elba, and the First Presbyterian Church of 
Elba; of the Ministers’ Association of Newark; of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions of Stoansville, East Aurora, and 
Elba; of sundry citizens of Elba; and of Local Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Elba, all in the State of New York, praying 
for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of William McKinley 
Camp, No. 12, Department of Illinois, United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Chicago, Ill., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to pension widow and minor children of any officer or 
enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or the Philip- 
pine insurrection, which was referred to the Committee ọn Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 7, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Foundry Employees, of Belleville, Ill., 
and a petition of Local Union No. 85, Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, of Belleville, III., praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pecatonica, 
III., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Mazen and 
Naperville, in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the 
repeal of the anticanteen law, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Aledo, III., and a petition of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of Edwardsville, III., pray- 
ing for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the United Trades and Labor 
Council of Streator, Iil., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to restore to civil-service employees their inherent rights as 
citizens, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pana and 
Palmer, in the State of Ilinois, remonstrating against the ex- 
tension of the parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, 


He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly of Aurora, IlL, praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for an investigation of working conditions in the indus- 
trial States of the Middle West, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Centeryille Grange, No. 
1756, Patrons of Husbandry, of Rockford, Ill, and a memorial 
of Burritt Grange, No. 1759, Patrons of Husbandry, of Peca- 
tonica, III., remonstrating against the repeal of the oleomar- 
garine law, which were referred to the Committee on Agritul- 
ture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Quincy, III., praying that an appropriation be made for the con- 
tinuation of the Bureau of Manufactures, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pen- 
dennis, Halstead, Jetmore, and Stockton, all in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside deal- 
ers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Association of 
Wichita, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the creation of a second Federal judicial district in 
the State of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Commercial 
Club of Washington, Kans., praying for the establishment of 
free mail delivery in towns, cities, and villages with a popula- 
tion of over 1,000, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Haven and 
Lane, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the exten- 
sion of the parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Marquette, 
Lindsborg, Windom, Beeler, La Crosse, Ellis, Tescott, Ness City, 
Parkerville, Aurora, Galatia, Buckeye, Gypsum City, Brownell, 
Muscotah, Lenora, Lebanon, Beverly, Abilene, Enterprise, Bison, 
Timken, Rush Center, Syracuse, Atchison, Seneca, Eureka, Eu- 
dora, Agricola, Amiot, Williamsburg, Harris, Westphalia, Otis, 
Elmo, Hope, Pawnee Rock, Haven, and Burrton, all in the State 
of Kansas, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
permit the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of butter, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of the congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of East Greenwich, R. I., 
praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to pre- 
vent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Central Grange, No. 34, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Apponaug, R. I., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to permit the coloring of oleo- 
margarine in imitation of butter, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the State Council of Rhode 
Island, Junior Order United American Mechanics, praying for 
the adoption of certain amendments to the immigration law, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CRAWFORD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Miranda, Whitewood, Miller, Wallace, Hermosa, Vale, Ethan, 
Capa, and Presho, all in the State of South Dakota, praying for 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hot Springs, 
Columbia, and Aberdeen, all in the State of South Dakota, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the inter- 
state transportation of intoxicating liquors, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kimball, 
Gettysburg, and Vig, all in the State of South Dakota, remon- 
strating against the extension of the parcel-post system beyond 
its present limitations, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Winfred 
and Salem, in the State of South Dakota, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation compelling the observance of Sun- 
day as a day of rest in post offices, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mellete, 
S. Dak., remonstrating against the repeal of the oleomargarine 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. : a 
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Mr. WORKS. I present a telegram, in the nature of a me- 
morial, which I ask may be read and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., March 26, 1912. 


Hon, Geoncr Prnkixs and Hon. J. D. Works 
Senators from California, Washington, D. C.: 


The citizens of the city of Sacramento, in mass meeting assembled, 
8 represent as follows: That there is now produced annually 
in the United States 600,000 tons of beet sugar; that California pro- 
duced in 1911, 162,000 tons of beet sugar. en factories are now en- 

ged in the manufacture of beet sugar in California; that in this pro- 

uction in California approximately 108,000 acres of land are used an- 
nually, producing 1,100, tons of raw beets, and distributed to the 
farmers engaged in the culture of sugar beets approximately $6,000,000 
annually; that the bill now 28 before the Senate of the United 
States providing for the free 3 557 ot raw sugar into the United States 
will result disastrously to the beet-sugar industry in the United States; 
that from the . statement of facts it is apparent that California 
will suffer in that behalf in a greater degree than any other State in the 
Union. We therefore earnestly request you to use your influence and 
roe, legitimate means in your power to prevent the passage of the sald 


Respectfull L. C. DRESCHER, 

7 Li Chairman A Rinri Meeting. 
L. F. STAFF, 

Secretary of Citizens’ Meeting. 


Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of 32 citizens of Lingle, 
Wyo., and a memorial of 134 citizens of Torrington, Wyo., 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called sugar tariff 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Howard, 
Wyo., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
ison was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Billings, Mont., remonstrating against the removal of the duty 
on sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LORIMER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Chicago, III., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel- 
post system beyond its present limitations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a petition of sundry members of the 
Rhode Island Horticultural Society, residents of Providence, 
R. I., praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the 
importation and interstate transportation of nursery stock, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 40, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Laurel, R. I., praying for the establishment 
of a parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Rhode Island 
Business Men’s Association, in conyention at Providence, R. L, 
favoring the establishment of an international commission to 
investigate the cost of living, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 40, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Laurel, R. I., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to permit the coloring of oleomargarine in 
imitation of butter, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of members of the State Council 
of Rhode Island, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the immigra- 
tion law, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROWN presented a petition of members of the Hebrew 
Club, of Omaha, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to further restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Morrill, 
Nebr., remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on sugar, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Portland, The Dalles, and Oregon City, all in the State of Ore- 
gon, praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GARDNER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cape 
Porpoise, Kennebunkport, Damariscotta, Paris, Robbinston, and 
Bowdoinham, all in the State of Maine, praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of West Peru, 
Me., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
adoption of a postal express, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ashville, 
N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 


provide for the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of butter, 


which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented a petition of the con- 
gregation of the Methodist Church of Dillon, 8. C., praying for 


the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nulli- 


fication of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kirksey, 
Westminster, Manning, Charleston, and Islandton, all in the 
State of South Carolina, remonstrating against the extension 
of the parcel-post system beyond its present limitations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Eutawville, 
St. George, and Starr, all in the State of South Carolina, pray- 
ing for the extension of the parcel-post system beyond its pres- 
ent limitations, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. POMERENE presented a memorial of members of the 
Bavarian Society, of Springfield, Ohio, remonstrating against the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification 
of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Branch of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Beallsville, Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to pre- 
vent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, remonstrating against the extension of the parcel- 
post system beyond its present limitations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Columbus, Ohio, praying for the erection, in Washington, 
D. C., in monumental form, of a memorial to Abraham Lincoln, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 
He also presented petitions of ‘sundry citizens of Franklin 
Township, Rootstown, Lebanon, Kinsman, Carrollton, and Steu- 
benville, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the establishment 
of a parcel-post system, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry members of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, residents of Irondale, Dixon, 
Tronton, Washington Court House, Osceola, West Carrollton, 
Cincinnati, McDermott, and Camden; and of Carpenters’ District 
Council, Hamilton County, of Cincinnati; of sundry citizens of 
Cincinnati; of the Southern Ohio Council Daughters of America, 
of Cincinnati; of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; and of the Daughters of America, of Arca- 
num, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to further restrict immigration, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Omaha, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the construction of one of the proposed new battleships 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. ; 

He also presented a memorial of members of the Hebrew 
Club of Omaha, Nebr., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRYAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Miami, 
New Smyrna, Lake City, Tampa, Gillette, Lakeland, Hosford, 
Evans, and Leesburg, all in the State of Florida, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to regulate the interstate trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
North Carolina, praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Thomas- 
ville, N. C., praying for the establishment of a parcel-post sys- 
tem, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kings, À 


Mountain, N. C., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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Mr. KERN presented a petition of sundry citizens of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called eight- 
hour bill, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church of Greencastle, Ind., and a petition of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Greencastle, Ind., 
praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent 
the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Terre Haute, 
Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
construction of one of the proposed new battleships in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of members of General James 
Cox Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of Ko- 
komo, Ind., praying that an appropriation be made providing 
for the publication of the Revolutionary records. which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Brie, Pa., praying for the passage of the so-called Smith agri- 
cuitural-extension bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., praying for the appointment of a commission on in- 
dustrial relations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the City Council of Erie, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the coin- 
age of 3-cent pieces, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Industrial Association of 
Galeton, Pa., praying for the adoption of a 1-cent letter postage, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Leaman Place, Pa., and a petition of the con- 
gregation of the Eighth Street Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and a memorial of members of the Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, of Pittsburgh, Pa., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation requiring manufacturers to place their own 
names upon manufactured articles, which were referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of Theodore F. Hoffman Camp, 
No. 32, Department of Pennsylvania, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, of Pottsville, Pa., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to pension widow and minor children of any officer or en- 
listed man who served in the War with Spain or the Philippine 
insurrection, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Local Camps No. 101, of Frank- 
ford; No. 689, of Reading; No. 448, of Hazen; No. 381, of Leba- 
non; No. 161, of Lock Haven; No. 726, of Cashtown, No. 111, 
of Manayunk; No. 801, of Port Perry; No. 478, of Philadelphia; 
No. 97, of Alburtis; No. 52, of Tower City; and No. 30, of Sha- 
mokin, all of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, praying for the adoption of certain amend- 
ments to the immigration law, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of members of the Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, of Jacksonville, Fla., praying that an 
appropriation be made for the erection of an American Indian 
memorial and museum building in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Nest No. 1487, Order of Owls, 
of St. Augustine, Fla., praying for the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to set aside a certain 
tract of land for the use of sick members of that order, which 
was referred to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Academy, Acme, Andoyer, Bison, Bryant, Butler, Canton, Cen- 
terville, Chance, Colome, Date, Dixon, Doland, Draper, Eales, 
Elkton, Engelhard, Florence, Geddes, Grand River, Hecla, 
Hitchcock Horse Creek, Huron, Isabel, Java, Langford, Lester- 
ville, Lily, Lithia, Madison, Mansfield, Menno, Midland, Mound 
City, Murdo, Naples, Newell, Oral, Orman, Ottumwa, Parkston, 
Pleasantridge, Ree Heights, Sansarc, Sioux Falls, Stockholm, 
Summit, Vale, Vermilion, Viborg, Vienna, Volin, Waubay, Went- 
worth, White Deer, White Lake, Whitney, and Winner, all in 
the State of South Dakota, and of Haley, N. Dak., Browns Val- 


ley, Minn., and Chadron, Nebr., praying for the establishment 
of a parcel-post system, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., praying that an appropriation be made to aid in the 
prosecution, under the so-called Mann and Bennett laws, of the 
interstate traffic in women, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Tavera, Abrams, Milton, Dayton, and Madison, all in the 
State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the coloring of oleomargarine in 
imitation of butter, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Green Bay, 
Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for the 
coinage of 3-cent pieces, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing the building 
of one of the proposed new battleships at a Government navy 
yard, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to promote the building of railroads, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the Commercial 
Industrial Club of Janesville, Wis., remonstrating against the 
removal of the duty on raw sugar, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Avoca, 
Racine, and Milwaukee, all in the State of Wisconsin, remon- 
strating against the establishment of a parcel-post system, 
w were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of May, Blue 
River, and Eleva, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Racine, Wis., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to provide for a reduction of postage on first- 
class mail matter, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Patch Grove, 
Neenah, and Grantsburg, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying 
for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the - 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of John H. Williams Post, No. 4, 
Department of Wisconsin, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Berlin, Wis., praying for the passage of the so-called dollar-a- 
day pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Racine and 
Appleton, in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to provide pensions for widow and minor children 
of any officer or enlisted man who served in the War with 
Spain or the Philippine insurrection, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. : 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Hartford, Conn., and a petition of the Metal Polishers’ Union 
of Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called 
eight-hour bill, which were referred to the Committee on Edu- 
eation and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 150, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Woodstock, Conn., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 105. Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Somers, Conn., praying for the establishment 
of a parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Hartford County, Conn., praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hartford. 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the construction of one of the proposed new battleships in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. is 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation author- 
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izing the Interstate Commerce Commission to appoint deputy 
commissioners in the principal cities of the country who 
arbitrate differences arising between shippers, and railroads, 
when so referred by mutual agreement, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
requiring manufacturers to place their names upon their manu- 
factured products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the congregation of the 
First Congregational Church of Berkeley, Cal., praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification 
of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., remonstrating against any reduction of the duty on 
raw and refined sugars, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the California State 
Veterinary Medical Association, in convention at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., favoring the enactment of legislation to consolidate 
and inerease the efficiency of the veterinary service, United 
States Army, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of McComb, 
Brookhaven, and Vicksburg, all in the State of Mississippi, 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the con- 
struction of one of the proposed new battleships in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, which were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Law- 
rence, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the construction of one of the proposed new battleships in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Oregon City, Oreg., praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. i 

Mr. SMOOT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Fork, 
Utah, remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post 
system beyond its present limitations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Home Culture 
Club, of Ogden, Utah, praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of members of the 
Independent Order of Good Templars, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
remonstrating against the repeal of the anticanteen law, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Addison, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to 
prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Camp, No. 10, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, United Spanish War Veterans, of Detroit, 
Mich., and a petition of J. C. Brown Camp, No. 31, Department 
of Michigan, United Spanish War Veterans, of Big Rapids, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to pension widow 
and minor children of any officer or enlisted man who served in 
the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Manistique, 
Wixom, Tecumseh, Plainwell, Gun Plains, Cadillac, Harlan, 
West Tompkins, Flat Rock, Hamlin, Ludington, Stephenson, 
and Cedarville, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HEYBURN, from the Committee on Manufactures, to 
which were referred resolutions adopted by Cigar Makers’ Union, 
No. 145, of Lincoln, Nebr., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to exempt from internal-revenue tax cigars supplied employees 
by the manufacturers thereof, asked to be discharged from 
their further consideration and that they be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, which was agreed to. 

He alse, from the Committee on Finance, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 8316) to repeal an act entitled “An act to 
promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 26, 1911, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 511) thereon. 


He also, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 18661) to provide for an extension of 
time of payment of all unpaid payments due from homesteaders 
on the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation, as provided for under 
an act of Congress approved June 21, 1906, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 512) thereon. 

Mt. BRADLEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 998) for the relief of Henry G. Roetzel and 
Paul Chipman, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 513) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee; to which were referred 
the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely : 

S. 5208. A bill for the relief of A. D. Gaston (Rept. No. 514); 

S. 977. A bill for the relief of the heir of Allen J. Mann, Sr., 
deceased (Rept. No. 515); 

S. 120. A bill for the relief of the several States under the acts 
of 3 5 8, 1898, and acts amendatory thereto (Rept. No. 516) ; 
an 
8470 3906. A bill for the relief of John E. Frymier (Rept. No. 
9. . 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 75) to provide for 
the appointment of a commission to investigate the operations 
of cooperative land-mortgage banks and cooperative rural credit 
unions in other countries, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 518) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1178) granting a pension to Frederick Hess, 
submitted an adverse report (No. 519) thereon, which was 
agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 2751) provid- 
ing for the erection of a post-office building at Hastings, Mich., 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 520) 
thereon. 

Mr. BRISTOW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1911) for the relief of James R. Brown. . 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
522) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 12211. An act to amend the act of February 18, 1909 
(35 Stat. L., p. 626), entitled “An act to create the Calaveras 
Big Tree National Forest, and for other purposes” (Rept. No. 
523); and 

H. R. 20491. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant further extension of time within which to make proof 
on desert-land entries (Rept. No. 524). 

Mr. LORIMER, from the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11628) au- 
thorizing John T. McCrosson and associates to construct an 
irrigation ditch on the island of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
525) thereon. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5462) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 526) 
thereon. 

Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary,. to 
which was referred the bil! (H. R. 14088) to create a new di- 
yision of the southern judicial district of Texas, and to provide 
for terms of court at Corpus Christi, Tex., and for a clerk for 
said court, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 527) thereon. 

Br. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment: 

S. 5008. A bill for the relief of the estate of Emily A. Auten 
and others; and 

S. 5810. A bill for the relief of the estate of Andrew C. Nash. 

Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2874) for the relief of Lincoln W. Tibbetts, 
reported adversely thereon and the bill was postponed in- 
definitely. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 284) for the relief of Andrew H. 
Russell and William R. Livermore, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 528) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5685) for the relief of George Q. Allen, submitted an 
adverse report thereon (No. 529), which was agreed to, and the 
bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Iam directed by the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4840) to carry into effect the 
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judgment of the Court of Claims in favor of the contractors for 
building the United States battleship Jndiana, to submit an ad- 
verse report (No. 530) thereon. I ask that the bill be placed on 
the calendar for the reason that an amendment is pending to the 
omnibus claims bill for the insertion in that bill of this item. 
I wish to have the bill placed on the calendar for consideration 
in connection with that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 

endar with the adverse report. 


MARY A. RUSSELL AND OTHERS. 


Mr. CRAWFORD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5870) for the relief of Mary A. Russell 
and others, reported the following resolution (S. Res. 268), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 5870) entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Mary A. Russell and others,” now pending In the Senate, together with 
all the accompanying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to 
the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to vert gd revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary," approved March 3, 1911, and the said court shall proceed with 
the same in accordance with the S irra uae of such act, and report to 
the Senate in accordance therewi s 


FORT BERTHOLD INDIAN RESERVATION, N. DAK. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
263) to authorize allotments to Indians of the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation, N. Dak., of lands valuable for coal, to re- 
port it without amendment, and I submit a report (No. 510) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. ` 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT LA SALLE, ILL. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am directed by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 5919) to increase the limit of cost for the United States 
post-office building at La Salle, IIl., and making appropriation 
therefor, to report it with an amendment, and I submit a report 
(No, 521) thereon. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered at this time. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 12, after the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “ For the purposes aforesaid the sum of $80,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the limit of cost for the erection of a post- 
office building at La Salle. III., provided for in section 4 of “An act 
to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 
the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
porte buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of public 

uildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, and 


for other na peg ey giao May 30, 1908, be increased from the 


sum of $65,000 to $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to increase the 
limit of cost for the United States post-office building at La 
Salle, III.“ 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6023) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Tibbetts (with accompanying papers) ; 

By Mr. STONE; 

A bill (S. 6024) granting an increase of pension to Marion 
H. Bolerjack (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 6025) granting an increase of pension to James 
McDaniel (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6026) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Webb (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O°GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6027) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Eâward Burke (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. i 


A bill (S. 6028) for the relief of the heirs of the late Samuel 
H. Donaldson (with accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. CULBERSON (for Mr. TAYLOR) : 

A bill (S. 6029) to provide for participation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the National Conservation Ex- 
position, to be held at Knoxville, Tenn., in the fall of 1913; to 
the Committee on Industrial Expositions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 6030) granting an increase of pension to Gott Lat- 
lipp (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 6031) for the relief of the estate of John Lynch, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FOSTER: 

A bill (S. 6032) granting a pension to John H. Howlett (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 6033) for the relief of the sufferers of the Maine; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 6034) to provide payment of rewards for informa- 
tion as to violation of antitrust act of 1890 and amendments 
thereto, and of the various interstate-commerce acts, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN (for Mr. Drxon) : 

A bill (S. 6035) granting a pension to Meena Lanphear (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 6036) for the relief of John O. Brensdal (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. GALLINGER) : 

A bill (S. 6037) to further regulate the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the District of Columbia (with accompanying pa- 
pers) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 6038) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 
Sherman ; 

A bill (S. 6039) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Lapham; and 

A bill (S. 6040) granting an increase of pension to Anna H. 
Hutchinson; to the Committee on Pensions. r 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 6041) to enable the city of Los Angeles, Cal., fo 
carry out its plans for the construction of municipal wharves, 
docks, slips, warehouses, and other appliances for commerce 
and navigation in Los Angeles Harbor, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 6042) to change the military record of Henry Clay 
Anderson, from corporal to captain of staff without pay (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6048) for the relief of James Belger and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LORIMER: } 

A bill (S. 6044) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Mann; 

A bill (S. 6045) granting an increase of pension to Bennett 
Depenbrock ; 

A bill (S. 6046) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hobson ; 

A bill (S. 6047) granting an increase of pension to Olive J. 
Allen; and 

A bill (S. 6048) granting a pension to John K. Jamieson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 6049) for the relief of R. J. Law- 
renson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 6050) granting an increase of pension to Sarah I. 
Dunahey ; 

A bill (S. 6051) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Heller (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6052) granting an increase of pension to Jerusha 
Morgan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6053) granting a pension to James B. Bryant (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6054) granting a pension to James W. Lowrie; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 6055) granting a pension to Seymour B. Wacaster; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 6056) for the relief of J. B. Thompson (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 
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A bill (S. 6057) for the relief of Capt. Sampson Snyder's 
tompany, West Virginia Volunteer Militia; and 

A bill (S. 6058) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
M. Gawkinbery (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 6059) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Lurvey ; 5 

A bill (S. 6060) granting an increase of pension to Alfred T. 
Ford; and 

A bill (S. 6061) granting an increase of pension to Fanny M. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6062) for the preparation of a plan for the erec- 
tion of a foundation and pedestal on ground belonging to the 
United States Government, in the city of Washington, upon 
which to place a memorial or statue, to be furnished by the 
State of Pennsylvania, of Maj. Gen. George Gordon Meade; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 6063) to grant an honorable discharge to Samuel 
Jackaway; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6064) for the relief of heirs of post-office clerks, 
city-delivery carriers, and rural-delivery carriers who die from 
injuries received while on duty; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 6065) granting a pension to Sophia D. Shull; 

A bill (S. 6066) granting an increase of pension to Honora 
Jane Hoflliger ; 

A bill (S. 6067) granting an increase of pension to Francis E. 
Stratton; ` 

A bill (S. 6068) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Bowen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6069) granting a pension to John Hayes (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6070) granting an increase of pension to George 
Morrison (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 6071) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Lance; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 6072) granting an increase of pension to James J. 
Hasson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL (H. R. 21477). 


Mr. ROOT submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$29,500 for improving the harbor at Mamaroneck, N. Y., etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the improvement 
of Tarrytown Harbor, New York, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BRIGGS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $190,000 for the construction of a dredge to be used for 
deepening the channel at Absecon Inlet, N. J., etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$40.000 for improving Woodbury Creek, N. J., ete., intended to 
be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for improving Maurice River, N. J., from $20,000 
to $35,000, intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON submitted an amendment relative to the 
Improvement of Leipsic River, Del., ete., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 

rinted. 

g He also submitted an amendment authorizing the Secretary 
of War to enter into a contract or contracts for materials and 
work necessary to complete the project in accordance with re- 
ports submitted in House Document No. 823, Sixtieth Congress, 
first session, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river 
and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$19,600 for improving Leipsic River, Del., etc., intended ta be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $300,000 for improving Cape Fear River at and below 
Wilmington, N. C., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$20,000 for improving the channel from Core Sound to Newport 
River, N. C., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river 
and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$500,000 for the construction of a harbor of refuge at Cape 
Lookout, N. C., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river 
and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for improving inland waterway from Norfolk, 
Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., from $500,000 to $735,000, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appro- > 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF PRINTING LAWS. 


Mr. HEYBURN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4239) to amend, revise, and codify 
the laws relating to the public printing and binding and the 
distribution of Government publications, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS RILL. 


Mr. BRIGGS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 19115) making appropriation 
for the payment of certain claims in accordance with the find- 
ings of the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of 
the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 8, 1887, and com- 
monly known as the Bowman and Tucker Acts, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed, 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment, proposing to appropri- 
ate $10,000 to study the methods of clearing off “logged-off” 
lands with a view to their utilization for agricultural purposes, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the agricultural appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 18960), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WETMORE submitted an amendment, proposing to ap- 
propriate $3,725 for 22 marble pedestals for statuary in the 
Capitol Building, ete., intended to be proposed by him to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—S. H. ALEXANDER, 


On motion of Mr. OVERMAN, it was 


Ordered, That the papers and exhibits in the case of S. O. Alexan- 
der, Senate bill 2160. Fifty-ninth Congress, be withdrawn from the 
files of the Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


LABOR DISPUTES. 


Mr. WATSON submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 20), which was referred to the Committee. on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed: 


Whereas controversies and disputes between ng eg and employees 
resulting ap strikes, lockouts, and disorder have arisen in recent 
times; an 

Whereas it is feared that such controversies and disputes will result 
in the near future in other strikes and lockouts, with their conse- 

uent disorder and disasters, injuriously affecting commerce among 
the States and with foreign nations, as well as the operation of the 
Government of the United States; and 

Whereas such disorder and disturbances are detrimental not only to 
the welfare of employers and employees, but to the welfare of all 
the people: Therefore be it 
Resolred by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring)» 

That a joint special committee is hereby created, to be composed of the 

chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate, the 

chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 

House of Representatives, and two members of each of said committees, 

to be appointed by the respective chairmen thereof, to Investigate any 

controversies or disputes between employers and employees concerning 
wages, hours of labor, or conditions.of employment which have arisen or 
may arise during the continuance of the said special committee, which 
have affected or may affect the operations of the Government of the 

United States or commerce among the States or with foreign nations, 

and to inquire into the causes of any such controversies or disputes. 
That such joint special committee shall promptly organize and, at the 

seat of disturbance or elsewhere, as it may deem most expedient, proceed 
with all convenient dispatch to investigate any such controversy or 

dispute and to inquire into the cause or causes thereof. A 
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That when the said committee is about to investigate any such con- 


troyersy or dispute, and to inquire into the cause or causes thereof, it 
shall rine reasonable notice of the hearing to the parties directly con- 
cerned, and such parties, either in person or by counsel, may be pee 
at the hearing or hearings and take such part therein as may pro- 
vided for in the rules of procedure which the committee is hereby 
authorized to adopt. The committee may also hear any other person 
who, though not directly concerned in the controversy or dispute, may 
be able to furnish information upon the subject under consideration. 

That the said committee shall make a report to Congress as soon as 

racticable after each investigation and inquiry, and if any such report 
s made during a recess of Congress the committee is authorized to pub- 
lish the same without awaiting the further order of Congress thereon. 
All such reports shall include not only the facts developed at the hear- 
ings, but such recommendations as may, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, be required or be 1 to enable Congress to adopt such 
legislation as will terminate e controversy with justice to all who 
may be interested therein and to prevent recurrences of such disputes 
and disturbances, A final report of the committee shall be made before 
the close of the next regular session of Congress, 

That the said joint special committee shall have the power to employ 
clerks and stenographers, administer oaths, send for persons and papers: 
and compel the attendance of witnesses. It is also hereby authorized 
to sit during the recess of Congress. 

All expenses of said joint special committee shall be paid in equal 
1 from the contingent funds of the Senate and House of 
tepresentatives, upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of said 
joint special committee. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL WATERWAYS COMMISSION, 


Mr. BURTON. I submit the following resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 269), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Public Printer be authorized to print not more 
than 16 pages of illustrations, to be incorporated in the final report of 
the United States National Waterways Commission. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? f 

Mr. SMOOT. That report has already been ordered printed. 

Mr. BURTON. I already have the printed proof of the re- 
port. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 

agreed to. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION (S. DOC. NO. 475). 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I send to the desk copies of the opin- 
ions of the State supreme courts in New York, Massachusetts, 
Washington, Montana, Wisconsin, and Ohio construing the con- 
stitutionality of workmen's compensation and industrial in- 
surance laws of those States. I move that the matter be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The motion was agreed to, 

ADDRESS BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT (S. DOC. NO. 473). 

Mr. BRISTOW. I send to the desk an address entitled“ The 
right of the people to rule,” delivered by Theodore Roosevelt in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, March 20, 1912, under the aus- 
pices of the Civic Forum. I move that the address be printed 
as a public document. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE RECALL OF JUDGES (S. DOC. NO. 472). 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I send to the desk an article printed in 
the Editorial Review, November, 1911, on the “ Recall of judges.” 
I move that the paper be printed as a Senate document. 

The motion was agreed to. 


UNVEILING OF STATUE OF BARON VON STEUBEN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 39) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the concurrent resolution passed August 21, 1911, 8 for 
the printing of the proceedings upon the unveiling of the statue of 
Baron von Steuben in Washington, December 7, 1910, be amended b 
adding the following sentence after the last word thereof: There shail 
be included in the same volume, as herein 5 for, the proceedings 
relating to the unvelling of the statue of Baron von Steuben in Berlin, 
September 2, 1911; and this document shall be compiled and printed 
nnder the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing.” 


CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 43) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed for the use of the House of Representatives, to pe 
distributed through the folding room, 100,000 copies of Public Health 
Bniletin No. 51, being a report on the cause and prevention of typhoid 
fever, with special reference to conditions observed in Yakima County, 
in the State of Washington, by L. L. Lumsden, 


CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW COAL AND ASPHALT LANDS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3686) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to permit the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and the Eastern Coal & Mining Co. 
to exchange certain lands embraced within their existing coal 


leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nation for other iands 
within said nation, which were to amend the title by striking 
out the word “ Nation,“ in lines 4 and 5 thereof, and insert 
“Nations,” and also to strike out the word “ nation,” in line 5 of 
the title, and insert nations.“ 

Mr. CLAPP. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING BILLS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bills (S. 
317) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
public building thereon at Sundance, in the State of Wyoming; 
(S. 318) to provide for the acquisition of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Newcastle, Wyo.; and (S. 4493) 
to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a pub- 
lie building thereon at Thermopolis, in the State of Wyoming, 
returned from the House of Representatives in compliance with 
the request of the Senate. 

He also laid before the Senate the bill (S. 8716) for the erec- 
tion of a public building at St. George, Utah, returned to the 
Senate in compliance with its request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Awaiting further action, the bills 
will lie on the table, 


POTASH AND NITRATES IN PUBLIC LANDS (H. DOC. NO. 644). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Among the most acute of the problems faced by our agricul- 
tural interests is that of the maintenance of soil fertility, and 
among the elements of greatest value in maintaining this fer- 
tility is the element potassium in its various combinations. In 
an address delivered at St. Paul, Minn., on September 5, 1910, 
in discussing the withdrawals of phosphate lands, I stated that 
“phosphorus is one of the three essentials to plant growth, the 
other elements being nitrogen and potash.” 

The scientific bureaus of the Government have discovered 
and classified large areas of public lands underlain by phos- 
phate rock and the withdrawal act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 
847), confers upon the Executive ample authority for the pro- 
tection of these lands until an adequate law for their disposal 
shall have been enacted. In both of these respects the situation 
as to potash and nitrogen differs from that as to phosphorus. 
Until very recently no important deposits of potash salts have 
been known in the United States, and no law exists to enable 
the Executive to adequately control the development of such 
deposits as they may become known. 

Recent discoveries by Government scientists in the deserts of 
the Southwest indicate that in at least one locality potassium 
salts exist in important commercial quantities in the form ef a 
natural brine. Further explorations are to be initiated at once, 
and it is hoped that they will result in the discovery of addi- 
tional deposits whose utilization will inure to the great benefit 
of the agricultural industry of the United States and may re- 
duce the necessity for continuing the present extensive importa- 
tions. In the face of this discovery I am confronted by the fact 
that the Jaws at present upon our statute books for the disposal 
of minerals of this type existing upon public lands are inade- 
quate for the protection of the public interests and that there 
exists no authority for withholding them from disposal until the 
Congress shall enact an appropriate law. 

The greater part of the lands upon which the discoveries now 
known exist (and it is to be noted that these were made by the 
use of specific appropriations made by Congress for the pur- 
pose) are as yet in public ownership, but may be acquired at 
any time under the placer-mining law by private interests which 
will have contributed nothing to their discovery, but which can 
not under the existing law be effectively controlled in the dispo- 
sition or development of the deposits. Similar results will 
follow future discoveries at Government expense. 

The Secretary of the Interior in his last annual report has 
called my attention to the fact that the withdrawal act in its 
present form grants the Executive no authority to protect land 
valuable for their content of potash or nitrates, both of which 
should be developed in the public interest for the present and 
future agricultural needs of the Nation. 

The act now reads: 


That all lands withdrawn under the provisions of this act shall at all 
times be open to exploration, discovery, occupation, and purchase under 
the mining laws of the United States, so far as the same apply to min- 
erals other than coal, oll, gas, and phosphates. 

This omits both potash and nitrates from the protection of the 


law. 
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Maron 28, 


The Secretary’s ideas of the amendment necessary to correct 
this condition are embodied in Senate bill 5679, introduced by 
Senator Soor on March 8, 1912. The immediate enactment of 
this amendment or one of similar tenor will confer upon the 
Executive the authority necessary to protect these valuable de- 
posits until such time as Congress may enact further legislation 
providing for their proper disposition. I urge that such action 
be taken immediately. 

Wu. H. Tarr. 

THE Waite Howse, March 26, 1912. 


THE COTTON SCHEDULE (H. DOO, NO. 643). - 


The VICE PRESIDENT daid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Scnate and House of Representatives: 


In several messages to Congress I have expressed my wish for 
a revision of the present tariff, schedule by schedule, when justi- 
fied by an adequate knowledge of the facts regarding each 
industry, as shown by an impartial and nonpartisan inquiry. 
In order to secure such an impartial inquiry into the facts, I 
established, under the authority vested in me by law, a Tariff 
Board of five members. On December 20, 1911, I transmitted 
to the Congress a report of the board on Schedule K (wool and 
manufactures of). The board was unanimous in its findings 
of fact, and on the basis of these findings I recommended a 
revision of that schedule. 

I now transmit a report of the Tariff Board on Schedule I 
(cotton manufactures). In this report also the board is unani- 
mous in its findings. On the basis of the report, I now recom- 
mend that the Congress proceed to a consideration of this 
schedule with a view to its revision and a reduction of its rates. 

I base this recommendation on the declaration of the platform 
on which I was elected. that a reasonable protective tariff 
should be adjusted to the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

The report of the beard shows the difficulty of stating in gen- 
eral terms difference in costs of production for a great variety 
of cotton manufactures. These differences vary widely accord- 
ing to the character of the particular fabric. 

In the manufacture of cotton cloth there are three main 
branches of the industry—spinning, weaving, and finishing. 
The report shows that the cost of spinning cotton yarn in this 
country is greater than in the leading competing country. In 
the case of ordinary warp and filling yarns, forming the bulk 
of the production of the domestic industry, the foreign cost of 
turning cotton into yarn is shown to be about 70 per cent of 
the domestic cost. 

The duty on these yarns is two or three times in excess of 
the difference in cost of production. On some highly special- 
ized yarns, and on yarns of the highest count—that is, of great- 
est fineness—the duty in some cases about equalizes the differ- 
ence in conversion costs. In many cases, however, on the higher 
grades of yarn which are produced in this country, the duty is 
in excess of the difference in the cost of production, though by 
a much less amount than in the case of ordinary warp and 
filling yarns. 

The difference in the cost of weavihg yarn into cloth as be- 
tween this country and its chief competitor varies according to 
the character of the fabric. In the case of many cloths of plain 
weave the American cost of weaving seems to be lower than the 
foreign cost, due to the greater number of looms tended per 
wenver in this country. ‘This reduces the labor cost per yard de- 
spite the higher earnings of the American weaver. This conclu- 
sion is further substantiated by the fact that cloths of this de- 
scription are sold by the domestic manufacturer in this country 
at prices as low as those charged by the foreign manufacturer in 
his own country. In proportion, however, as the fabrics become 
more complicated (and therefore permit of fewer looms per 
weaver), the American cost of production increases. In the 
ease of most fancy fabrics of complicated weaves the cost of 
weaving is higher in this country, but on such fabrics the pres- 
ent duties are in excess of any difference in cost, and in many 
cases are in excess of the total conversion cost in this country. 

The cost of finishing (that is, bleaching, printing, dyeing, 
and mercerizing) is about the same in this country and in the 
Jeading competing country. The extra duties imposed under the 
present law by reason of these processes are in excess of the 
difference in the extra cost due to finishing, and are often in 
excess of the total domestic cost of finishing. 

The report further shows that in the case of a large variety 
of fabrics, which permit of the use of many looms per weaver, 
the prices at which goods are sold by the American manufac- 
turer are as low as the prices charged by the foreign manu- 
facturer in his own market, and in many cases lower. On the 


finer goods mill prices in this country are higher than abroad, 
due in part, at least, to the higher cost of production here. In 
few cases, however, is the mili price in this country increased 
by anything like the full amount of the duty. 

One the other hand, the prices paid by consumers in this 
country are higher than abroad, even where the prices received 
by the manufacturers are the same in both countries. This 
is a result of a system of distribution under which the margin 
between the manufacturer’s price and the retail price is much 
greater than abroad. This is partly due both to the higher cost 
of distribution and to the established practice in the cotton re- 
tail trade of selling fabrics at customary fixed or “set” prices. 

Under the existing system of distribution a slight reduction 
of duties would in some cases materially reduce the price to 
the consumer, while in other cases a large reduction of the 
duties would not change the price to the American consumer 
at all. These matters are set forth fully in the report of the 
board, which presents in impartial manner the necessary facts 
on which an intelligent revision of this schedule can be based. 

I therefore recommend that the Congress proceed to such a 
revision without delay. 

Before closing this message, I desire to bring the attention of 
Congress to the fact that the labor and expense involved in the 
reports by the Tariff Commission upon Schedule K (wool and 
manufactures of) and upon Schedule I (cotton manufactures) 
have been such as nearly to exhaust the appropriation. The 
pressure under which these investigations and reports were 
made invoived a greater outlay than will be necessary in the 
investigation and report upon the remaining schedules in the 
tariff law. Heretofore the expenditure has averaged about 
$30,000 per month since the appropriation became available 
July 1, 1911. The board, through its chairman, Mr. Emery, 
advises me that $20,000 per month, in addition to the sum on 
hand, would enable them to continue regular work upon other 
schedules directed by me until the end of the fiscal year June 
80, 1912. I therefore urge the appropriation, as a deficiency 
appropriation, of $60,000, to enable the board to continue its 
valuable work during the months of April, May, and June. 

I can not emphasize too much the importance that I attribute 
to the work of the board. The reports already made by the 
board are most valuable in advising the Congress and the people 
of the actual conditions under which these schedules operate 
and of the changes that ought to be made to make more equitable 
their effect. 

I have directed the board to take up the metal schedule, the 
leather schedule, the chemical schedule, and the sugar schedule, 
and I sincerely hope that appropriations, not only for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, but ample appropriations for the next year, will 
be made by Congress, in order that this Congress in its next 
session, and its successors, may have the benefit of the informa- 
tion which will certainly result from a continuance of the 
services of the Tariff Board. 

WN. H. Tarr. 

Tur Warre House, March 26, 1912. 

Nork.— Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. Š 

. HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. N. 45. An act affecting the town sites of Timber Lake and 
Dupree, in South Dakota, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

SERVICE PENSIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
The Chair lays before the Senate House bill No. 1, in compliance 
with the order heretofore entered by the Senate by unanimous 
consent. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to 
certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, to those who were volun- 
teers in the Civil War on either side of the struggle, and who 
knew the opinion of their opponents through mutual inter- 
courge under flags of truce or as prisoners of war, some of the 
views adduced during the discussion on this floor of the pend- 
ing measures have a very strange and curious sound, for the 
suggestion then to the soldiers of the Union Army who volun- 
teered to fight for the flag of their country that in the days to 
come it would be claimed by them år anyone speaking for them 
that on that account they would be entitied to a money reward, 
or, as stated by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] during 
this discussion, that their patriotism was to be measured by the 
standard of dollars and cents, would have been resented as a 
deadly insult. But those days are far removed in the past, and 


it seems that changing sentiments have come with the changing 
years. E 
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On the subject of these pension bills I speak from the stand- 
point of an ex-Confederate soldier who deemed it his duty to 
volunteer to resist the invasion of his State, and who has never 
had and who never will have any apology to make for the course 
he then pursued, but who long ago accepted in good faith the 
result of the Civil War, believing that it was best that we 
should have one rather than a divided Nation, who has raised 
his children to honor and love and revere its flag, and who has 
taught his sons to understand that it was their duty to be 
always ready to fight and, if necessary, to die to protect the 
honor of that flag. 

I have no feeling save that of respect for the veterans of the 
North who were actuated by principle, as were the veterans of 
the South. But I must confess that this feeling on my part 
extends in the fullest degree only to those who like myself 
were volunteers, and only in a limited degree to those who 
were conscripts, and not at all to those who were hirelings for 
either Government bounty or private substitute money. 

I have said that I have no feeling save that of respect for 
those volunteers who were actuated by principle, and it gives 
me very great pleasure to publicly testify here that during the 
discussion of measures pending before the Senate requiring a 
reference to the time or the events of the Civil War during my 
time of service here, only one remark has been made at which 
an ex-Confederate soldier could justly take offense, and I am 
glad that I was not present when that remark was made. But 
on all other occasions a due and kindly regard for the sensibili- 
ties of southern soldiers has been shown by those northern 
Senators who did not and could not be expected to believe that 
the cause of the South was right. I specially recall two in- 
stances of this character, one being the remarks of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Smiru], which brought him through me a 
handshake from a brother Confederate veteran in the State of 
Louisiana who had read his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Ryconb, a handshake which was cordially given and as cordially 
returned, and the other was the remarks of the Senator from 
California [Mr. Worxs], himself a Union veteran, who, later 
on, in the kindness of his heart and generosity of his nature, 
said that he would like to see the National Government provide 
for the aged and indigent Confederate veterans. For this senti- 
ment I, in common with all Confederate soldiers, thank him 
from the depths of my heart. 

But I am sure that I speak the sentiments not only of my 
surviving Confederate brethren, but also of the people of the 
South when I say that even if the National Government were 
to make such an offer it would, though deeply appreciated, be 
declined. 

The South prefers herself to provide for her old and indigent 
survivors of the Civil War, not as she would like to do, but as 
best she can, through pensions and homes for veterans; and this 
she has been doing for long years in the pasé and will continue 
to do for all years in the future until the last of them have 
gone where they need no earthly help. 

I feel sure, likewise, that I speak the sentiments of the people 
of the South when I say that though they stand amazed, as all 
the world stands amazed, at the magnitude of the pension roll 
of this Government on account of the Civil War, yet they have 
no complaint to make against adequate provision by the Goy- 
ernment for all aged or indigent veterans of the Civil War, who, 
on account of wounds or disabilities or diseases or on account 
of old age preventing them from work, are unable to make a 
support, and they are likewise willing that this provision should 
be extended to their needy widows and children. : 

They are willing to. bear their share of the burden of the pen- 
sion roll while receiving so few of its benefits. But I am not 
willing that they or any other section of this country should be 
saddled with a burden that I do not think they should be prop- 
erly saddled with, and therefore I am opposed to these indis- 
criminate service pension bills. 

I wish to say that I am willing to pension every single Union 
veteran who was honorably discharged from the service, who 
on account of wounds or sickness contracted in the line of duty 
is not able to support himself, and I am perfectly willing to 
extend that bounty to his widow or his children who stand in 
need. I would not confine this to the length of service, because 
it might well be that those who volunteered later during the 
war could have been actuated by patriotic motives, as much so 
as were those who volunteered at an earlier time in the service; 
nor would I limit it to those who had actually been in battle, 
because, having been a soldier myself, I know that soldiers 
must remain where they are stationed and that they can not 
all be on the fighting line. I can afford to say this, because my 
own command was always in the field and in front of the 
enemy and enjoys the distinction of having had said of it by 
the general commanding the department, in a book written by 


him since the close of the Civil War, that it was always in the 
front on an advance and always in the rear on a retreat. 

As I have said, I am willing also to give this bounty to their 
widows and to their children who are needy and who have no 
relatives able and willing also to support them. But I must 
recognize the fact that as a Member of the lawmaking body 
of this country I have assumed an obligation toward all classes 
of our citizens, and I would not feel justified in unduly helping 
one class to the detriment, or, at least, at the expense, of all 
other classes. 

I may be wrong, and if so I am very sorry for it; but I can 
not help believing that the motives which actuated the passage 
of the Sherwood pension bill by the House of Representatives 
were as much political as patriotic, if not more so, and I can 
not agree with the statement recently made on this floor to the 
effect that because the surviving veterans of the Civil War are 
few in number and consequently have not much political influ- 
ence, therefore their just claims to pensions can be slighted 
with impunity by Congress. I believe that the very contrary is 
true, for I believe that the organized pension interest of this 
country, consisting, as it does, not merely of the half million, in 
round numbers, of veterans left behind, but of all their de- 
scendants, numbering in the millions, with the pension agents 
behind them, exercise a more potent influence in shaping legis- 
lation in Congress than any other class of citizens, not eyen ex- 
cepting organized labor. 

Now, when I have assisted in passing legislation to provide 
for all aged and indigent Union veterans and for their widows 
and for their children who stand in need of it, I feel that I 
have assisted in discharging the full measure of debt that this 
country may owe to its Civil War veterans; but if I should go 
further than that I would feel that I had not properly dis- 
charged my duty to the remaining citizens of this country. 

Holding these views, I can not yote for the Sherwood pension 
bill or for the substitute reported by the committee or for any 
other bill embodying those same general provisions. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in order to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the difference in the pension bills now being 
considered, the House bill No. 1, and the Senate substitute, I 
desire to call attention to the rates fixed in each: 


Sizteenth proposition (eleventh modified). 
SMOOT AMENDMENT. 


1 No rate. 


It will be noticed that the Sherwood bill, or House bill No. 1, 
provides for a service pension, while the Smoot substitute com- 
bines both age and service. 

There has been much said and more printed in regard to the 
difference in the cost of each measure. It will be seen that the 
friends of House bill No, 1 and those who oppose it do not 
agree as to what it will cost. Mr. SHERwoop, who prepared the 
bill and has studied it, estimates the cost of that bill to be 
$43,056,210. These figures were made upon the basis that there 
are 488,712 Union soldiers on the pension roll, but later infor- 
mation gives the number as 456,336, and a few days ago the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] gave the number as 421,000. 
So it will be seen that Mr. SHrerwoop placed his estimate too 
high. 

The officers of the Pension Bureau estimate that the Sher- 
wood bill would increase the appropriation for pensions to 
$72,000,000, but the first year the increase would be about 
$32,000,000. The difference in these estimates is explained by 
the fact that Mr. SHerwoop bases his figures upon the records 
as to service in the War Department, while the statistics upon 
which the Pension Bureau based the length of service were ob- 
tained from 475,000 statistical cards gathered about 20 years 
ago. 
Por one I do not intend to try to harmonize these differences, 
because I do not believe it is just to the Union sokliers to 
measure their services in dollars and cents. I believe they 
should be given the most liberal pension possible. 
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It is estimated that the Smeot substitute would increase 
the appropriation about $11,500,000 the first year, $33,000,000 
the second year, and $21,000,000 the third year. But, as I said 
before, I am not going to argue the question of cost, because I 
do not think it fair to do so. The soldiers did not stop to count 
the estimate to themselves and others near and dear to them 
when they offered their lives for the preservation of the Union. 
THE COST OF LIVING. 

In connection with the question of the cost of living I would 
like to call the attention of the Senate to a letter from a former 
Member of this body, a man with whom you might not have 
agreed upon public questions, but a man for whose honesty and 
sincerity you had the highest regard. 


715 West TENTH STREET, 
Topeka, Kans., December 7, 1911. 


Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dran SENATOR: When the pension question is taken up in the Senate 
a statement showing the cost of living may come handy. 


I am now getting $60 every three months. 
Here is what I am paying for same period for room, meals, and 
laundry : 

TAF — TAES AE AN EN N rgd 
RES PET ESS EA OLE OS ER OS Y 
UT EE NE AE N EA a 12. 12 

a e T RESE E OAAS . y | 
5 5 ae does not include any allowance for clothing or body wear of 
any kind, 
1 Respectfully, W. A. PEFFER. 


Here is an old soldier who served his country well, a man 
whom you all know, who draws a pension of $60 every three 
months, and he states—and no man who knows him but will be- 
lieve he lives as economically as possible, that he spends in 
three months $97.92. 

INMATES OF THE NATIONAL HOMES. 

There has been something said in this debate about the in- 
mates of the national homes. There are about 25,000 inmates 
of the nine homes, and I have received a number of letters 
claiming if the House bill should be enacted into law that 90 
per cent of those inmates who are able to be about would with- 
draw from the homes. 

To those who are hesitating on account of the cost I desire to 
ask you to consider this fact, that since 1897, as compared with 
1910, the per cent of increase in the ordinary expenses of the 
United States Government has been as follows, and without 
reading it I desire to print a table giving the comparison re- 
ferred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surra of Georgia in the 
chair). In the absence of objection, permission to do so is 
granted. 

The comparison referred to is as follows: 


Comparison showing the ord expenses of the United States Govern- 
send or the Ascal ee June 1897, compared tcith the 
Congress for the year ending June 30, 1910, 


expenditures o 


Per cent. 

48.72 

158. 99 

218.51 

256.42 

83.07 

119. 89 

36.07 

42.15 

215.24 

81.33 

153.36 
THE PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS. 
Agricultural stations, conser- 

vation land and soll. 12, 995, 036 299.16 


1836, 


1898. 


Pensions, wars of 1512, 


1846-1848, 1861-1865,an' 141,328,580 | 160, 695, 416 


Compiled from official sources. Aggregate expenses for the years 
1 for . expenses can be yerlfied by the World Aiman for 
2, page * 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this comparison shows that 
with the pensions granted to the soldiers of the Spanish War, 
with the increase to widows from $8 to $12 per month under 
the act of 1908, with the increase given to the soldiers of the 
Mexican and Civil Wars under the act of 1907, the increase 
for pensions has been only 13.7 per cent, while that of the War 
Department has been 218 per cent, the Navy 256 per cent, rivers 
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and harbors 83 per cent, and the Diplomatic and Consular Sery- 
ice 215 per cent. 

In view of these figures, is it fair to the soldiers to say that if 
you increase the appropriation for pensions a few million dol- 
lars it will necessitate the issuance of bonds? 

This great, rich, anc prosperous country of ours is amply able 
to meet its obligations, and if this dollar-a-day bill is enacted 
3 law there will be no trouble in providing for the increased 
co 

I fear we do not fully realize the magnitude of the Civil War. 
In the Reyolutionary War there were 1,736 killed in battle; in 
the Mexican War theré were killed 1,049; in the War with 
Spain 247, making a total in the three wars of 3,031 killed, 
while in a single battle in the Civil War, the great battle of 
Gettysburg, which was the turning of the tide, the beginning of 
the end, there were 3,072 killed on the Union side. There were 
more killed in that one battle than in the three wars mentioned. 

This great country of ours, the leading Nation in the world, 
can well afford to support the men who fought the battles 
which saved the Union. Personally I do not believe we should 
count the dollars the bill will carry. We should remember the 
great service the Union soldiers rendered, and pass the bill in 
justice to the survivors of that wonderful army. 

They did not count the cost. When President Lincoln called, 
they simply answered “ We are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand strong.” 

They gave up their all and offered their lives to preserve the 
2 and this Government should provide for them in their 
oid age. 

In the report signed by a minority who favored the House bill, 
we contended its enactment into law would reduce the running 
expenses of the Pension Bureau; and for one, I have heard 
nothing in this debate to cause me to change my mind. It 
surely would reduce the number of pension examiners, the num- 
ber of examining surgeons, and after the first certificates were 
issued no new ones would be required. 

I ask my colleagues on this side to remember the promise of 
our party in every national platform since 1864. With the per- 
mission of the Senate, I will print in my remarks a portion of 
the platform of 1908. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Another Republican policy which must ever be maintained is that of 
generous appreciation for those who have fought the country’s battles 
and for the widows and orphans of those who have fallen. We commend 
the increase of the widows’ sion made by the present Congress, and 
declare for a liberal administration of all pension laws to the end that 
the poomise gratitude may grow deeper as the memories of the heroic 
sacrifices grow more sacred with the passing years. 


Remember what President Taft said in his message of Decem- 
ber 4, 1910. He said: 


PENSIONS. 


away. ey are d 
at the rate of sometht over 3,000 a month, and, in view of t 
advan years, this rate must inevitably, in proportion, rapidly in- 
crease. o the man who risked everything on the field of battle to 
save the Nation in the hour of its direst need we owe a debt which 
has not been and should not be computed in a r or parsimont- 
ous spirit. But while we should be actuated by is spirit to the 
soldier himself, care should be exercised not to go to absurd lengths, 
or distribute the bounty of the Government to classes of persons who 
may, at this late day, from a mére mercenary motive, seek to obtain 
some legal relation with an old veteran now tottering on the brink of 
the grave. The true spirit of the pension laws is to be found in the 
noble sentiments expre by Mr. Lincoln in his last inaugural ad- 
dress, wherein, in speaking of the Nation's duty to its soldiers when 
the struggle should be over, he said we should “ care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and orphans.” 

In this conection I desire to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate a newspaper clipping, which I just received by this morn- 
ing’s mail, with a picture of an old veteran who died a few days 
ago in Kansas City, Mo. It states: 

The body of R. F. Couk, veteran of Shiloh, Gettysburg, and Bull 
Run, lies on a couch in the little parlor of the home of his son-in-law, 
J. E. Miller, 1321 Paseo, where he died Saturday morning. The 
drizzling rain is filling an open grave in the little Couk lot in Oak Park 
Cemetery, dug before it was learned that neither Couk or his son-in- 
law had money. The potter's field at Leeds alone is open to accept 
the body of patriot who fought under the star-emblazoned fag. 


Oh, it is sad that sach things should occur, and yet here you 


-have the case of a veteran of the Civil War, who, because he 


happened to die without leaving any money and his son-in-law, 
a poor, hard-working man, haying been out of employment and 
unable to pay the expenses, is laid away in the potter's field, 
If you pass this $l-a-day bill and give to the old soldier a 
liberal pension, you will not have this kind of an article printed 
throughout this land; and it is a pity that such things should 
occur in this great, rich country of ours. 
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Remember what the soldiers did and what they gave up 
when they joined the Army, and what they and theirs suffered 
during the war and what they have suffered since. I ask you 
to remember what they did when the war was oyer. Thousands 
of them were pioneers to the West and the Northwest. They 
suffered in the new and undeveloped section, and they have 
helped to build up great States. 

Since the war, when great questions were to be settled, you 
found them, their sons, and sons-in-law, voting to uphold the 
credit of our Government. When the question of protection was 
at stake they voted for the American policy and stood by th 
industries of our country. x 

Senators, I ask you to remember that the legislatures of 22 
States have urged the enactment by Congress of liberal pension 
legislation. They are New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Connecticut, Maine, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Nebraska, Washington, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Massachusetts, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 

Remember the members of the grand army, which 50 years 
ago made the earth tremble beneath their mighty tread, who 
are now bent with age, and who will soon answer the last call. 
They are not looking now to new countries to develop, they are 
not looking for new enterprises in which to engage, but they 
are dreaming of the past, quietly waiting for the last call 
Thousands of them to-day are waiting upon the action of this 
body upon these pension bills, and they are praying that this 
Congress may give them what they are entitled to—the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives. Thirty-six thousand of 
them passed away last year. 

I had a letter yesterday, written by the commander of a Grand 
Army post in a city in Kansas, which 10 months ago boasted of 
40 members of the Grand Army of the Republic, stating that in 
10 months 14 of their number have been laid away. That will 
explain to the Senate more strikingly than anything I could 
say how fast the old soldiers are passing away. ‘Thousands of 
those who remain are poor and helpless. They risked their lives 
in battle for the preservation of the Union that our Government 
should not perish from the earth. 

I hope the substitute may be voted down and that the House 
bill may pass. If such action is taken, it will give joy and hap- 
piness to 456,000 soldiers who demonstrated their loyalty to the 
Union when brave men were needed. 

I ask the Senate to vote down the substitute and then pass the 
dollar-a-day bill, which has passed the House. I ask this be- 
cause, no matter what bill you enact into law, you can not repay 
the soldiers for the hardships and sufferings they have endured. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, since the Senator from 
Kansas has concluded his remarks—I did not desire to inter- 
rupt him while he was speaking—I should like the view of the 
Senator upon this proposition: Suppose exactly the same amount 
should be appropriated under the double standard adopted by 
the committee, which recognizes the disability of age as well as 
service, would the Senator then say that in his opinion a purely 
service pension bill would be more equitable than would one 
which 3 both the disability of age and the length of 
service 

Mr. CURTIS. I will say very frankly to the Senator, that if 
the committee had reported a liberal, double-standard measure, 
which recognized both age and service, and which, in my judg- 
ment, was more liberal than the House bill, I should have sup- 
ported it; but I say to the Senator that, so far as I am con- 
eerned, I believe the most liberal pension we can grant will not 
do justice nor pay the debt, nor even come near paying the debt, 
the Government owes to the Union soldier. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I understand the Senator from 
Kansas. If I understand him correctly, his answer would be to 
this effect, that if both measures carried the same appropria- 
tion, he would prefer the one providing for the double standard. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have heretofore expressed 
my views on the general subject of the pending service-pension 
bill as passed by the House of Representatives and the Smoor 
substitute. I only want to take a very few moments in some 
further meditation concerning the only objections which I have 
heard raised to the Sherwood bill. I have no prepared address 
on this subject, but since the address of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerrene] there have been 
running through my mind a few thoughts on this subject that 
I think ought to be uttered. I always listen with interest to 
what the distinguished junior Senator from Ohio has to say. 
He illuminates his subject, and, furthermore, I have a very 
close attachment for Ohio, having been born in that State, 
although when I reached years of discretion removed to Iowa. 
I gather from the strong argument which he has made that 
the great objection and only objection to the Sherwood bill 
is that we can not afford it. 


In the course of his address he referred the Senator from 
Nebraska to the words of Past Commander Eli Torrance, and 
commended these words to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska : 

Of course, if the Government is not able to do what we ask, I do 
not think any old soldier wants the Government to do it. I would be 
sorry if any old soldier felt that way. 

That is, the old soldier is not asking the Government to do 
something it is not able to do. Does anyone claim we are not 
able to do what is right and just to the soldier? 

And again, in the remarks of the distinguished Senator, he 
said, referring to the enlarged expenditure necessary: 

How shall this be met? It must be in one of two ways—elther b. 


immediately increasing taxation or by issuing bonds which must be 
by future tion. 


And again, in the remarks of the distinguished Senator: 


There is not a dollar paid out for 8 which does not represent 
a dollar of taxes which some man mus „ and the pues rtion of the 
taxes of this country is paid by those who can illy afford to do so. 


My first enthusiasm in the cause of the soldiers came to me 
from association with a gallant old soldier from the State of 
Ohio— apt. J. A. O. Yeoman—a man who went out a mere boy 
and served four years in the Army, with such distinguished 
service that the Congress of the United States voted him $2,000 
as a reward for that distinguished service and gave him what 
was of more value to him—a resolution of thanks. As a boy, I 
studied law in his office and listened to his stories of war days 
and war hardships. He never had a pension. He never asked 
for one, because he felt he could battle with the hardships of 
life, but he believed that every deserving soldier should be in old 
age cared for by the Government he saved. From that day on 
I have always felt that the question of economy never should 
enter into the deliberations of Congress where the soldiers of 
this country were involved. The question of economy was not 
considered by them when they marched away to war. 

Besides these Ohio connections, the Sherwood bill came from 
Ohio. The distinguished soldier, Gen. Sherwood, who sits here 
at my side, and who, I believe, is the best friend the soldiers 
have in this country, is the father of the Sherwood bill. He has 
to his credit great years of service to his country in the war. 
Now, in his older age, he is fighting a battle in Congress for 
justice to the soldiers of the Civil War. Hence, I could not help 
haying a little feeling of regret that the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr], with his distinguished service, should 
preach a philosophy of economy where the soldiers are involved. 

“We can not afford it!” That is the only objection that is 
raised against this bill. It costs too much. We must issue 
bonds or increase taxes; and every dollar of pensions means, 
according to him, a dollar for somebody to pay as taxes. 

Whence the birth of this great cry of economy? Has it ever 
been whispered before? There is another way besides taxes, 
and another way besides bonds, of raising this money. How- 
ever, it may be said in this connection that there is an excise- 
tax law coming over here in a few days, if it is not here now. 
Some man on the floor of the House the other day wondered 
what the Government was going to do with the money that 
would be raised by the excise tax. Here is a good place to put 
it. Let wealth pay its great burden of taxes to take care of 
the men who made it possible for wealth to accumulate. 

But I have firmly fixed in my mind the third way of taking 
care of this soldier question—by practicing a little economy in 
the administration of the Government. 

Some years ago Congress raised its salaries. Where was the 
voice then for economy? On the yery day the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio was preaching this doctrine of economy, or 
on the very day his speech was published in the Rrcorp, the 
Senate voted $1,400,000 for public buildings. I am not opposed 
to public buildings where it is right and proper that they should 
be constructed. I am not in favor of stopping great works of 
internal improvements. But it does seem to me that when we 
vote away.a million and a half dollars with but little consider- 
ation, we are in n poor position to be preaching economy on this 


one great question. 


One of these palatial public buildings was at the beautiful 
city of Sundance, in Wyoming, with its 281 energetic people. 
Ten years ago Sundance had 291 people; but in the progress 
of events this great city, 50 miles from a railroad, with postal 
receipts of about $2,400 a year, has lost 10 of its great citizen- 
ship. And we find ourselves, when we are talking nomy 
about the soldier, appropriating $75,000 for a public building at 
Sundance! 

If Sundance keeps on losing in population as it has in the 
last 10 years, in another 10 years, when this magnificent Goy- 
ernment building is constructed, the entire population of Sun- 
dance can gather in some of the rooms, or in the magnificent 
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elevators, and be absolutely lonesome, and Sundance will be 
indeed a deserted village. 

Again, there is Thermopolis, which has more of a historic 
sound than Sundance, which has not the same romance seeming 
to surround it as Sundance, and with a far greater population. 
Why, mark you, Thermopolis has nearly a thousand people. 
And on the very same day we appropriated $67,000 for 
Thermopolis. 

St. George—that has not so romantic a sound as Sundance, 
and savors somewhat of war and fight and dragons—we voted 
$65,000 for St. George, with postal receipts of about $2,600 
per year. 

Mr. WARREN. 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrn of Georgia in the 
chair). Will the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? i 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that the Senator in my ab- 
sence—— 

Mr. KENYON. I did not know that. 

Mr. WARREN. The same as another Senator, in my absence 
and that of my colleague, alluded to Sundance, Wyo., and the 
population of Sundance. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. What did the Senator say it was? 

Mr. KENYON. Two hundred and eighty-one people. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator that he was no 
right, nor nearly right. : 

Mr. KENYON. I have the bulletin of the census of the 
United States. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; and the Senator is simply quoting one 
precinct. 

Mr. KENYON. This is the bulletin for 1910. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is simply quoting one precinct. 
If he will look under it he will find the population of the other 
precinct stated. 

Mr. KENYON. Has the other precinct as many people as 
the one I quoted? 

Mr. WARREN. It has more than that one. 

Mr. KENYON. What, then, is the population of Sundance? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know what it is at this hour. I 
will take occasion later to tell the Senator. But I know what 
the census reports; and it does not report it at the figure as 
the Senator from Iowa has stated, and as the Senator from 
Tennessee stated. 

Mr. KENYON. I have stated it as I gathered it from the 
bulletin. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator did not gather it correctly. 

Mr. KENYON. Will not the Senator enlighten us then as 
to what the population of Sundance is? 

Mr. WARREN. I will do that in my own time. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. LEA. I think the difference between the Senator from 
Towa and the Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from 
Wyoming is, perhaps, that the Senator from Iowa is referring 
only to the metropolis of Sundance, the incorporated com- 
munity, while the Senator from Wyoming is referring to the 
precincts. The bulletin shows, according to my recollection, 
that Sundance town—the metropolis, Sundance town—has, at 
this time, 281 people in it. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator is referring to the metropolis 
now? 

Mr. LEA. In answer to the Senator's reference to what was 
done in his absence, I desire to state to him that no advantage 
was taken or attempted to be taken of his absence; that only 
a motion to reconsider was entered, and that motion was not 
brought up. It was done on that day because the rules provide 
that a motion to reconsider must be entered within two days; 
and I thought the appropriation so outrageous that I did not 
want by any possibility to have the two days elapse. There- 
fore I was unwilling to wait longer than the second calendhr 
day, although two legislative days may be meant in the rules 
relative to reconsidering bills. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me one word—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor. 


Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. KENYON. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. WARREN. On the day that the Senator from Tennessee 
brought up the matter, he still had the balance of that day and 
the next day within which to enter notice of reconsideration. I 


was at work at the time upon the business of the Senate in the 
Military Affairs Committee room, within 70 feet of where the 
Senator was. The doorkeepers knew where I was. The Sen- 
ator not only entered the motion of reconsideration, which was 
all right, and could have been done as well when my colleague 
and myself were absent as otherwise, but he went on in a speech, 
in which he stated that Sundance has -a population of 281 people. 
That has gone out all through the newspapers. I was not here to 
contradict it; my colleague was not here to contradict it; and the 
Senator has thus put me and the town and State in a wrong 
position. 

Of course, the old saying is that no matter how innocently a 
lie is told, a lie travels a thousand miles while the truth is get- 
ing its boots on; and that is probably the case now. 

The census shows that Sundance has two precincts. The 
population of the precincts is given differently than in prior 
census reports. Ten years ago they were given together. In 
my own time I shall take up the matter. The Senator was 
in error then. I understood that the Senator from Iowa men- 
tioned Sundance as having a population of 281. 

Mr. KENYON, I did. That was my understanding. 

Mr. WARREN. Then I am correct in saying to the Senator 
that it is not a true statement, as the census report will show. 

Mr. KENYON. I certainly accept the Senator’s statement; 
but I should like to inquire what is the population of Sundance? 

Mr. WARREN. I will take that up in my own time. 

Mr. LEA. Will the Senator from Iowa yield further to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. LEA. I desire to state that I was not blessed with infor- 
mation as to where the Senator from Wyoming was on that day, 
and, as the Rxconp will show, my motion was not entered until 
practically the close of the proceedings of that day. I made a 
very brief statement as to the population of Sundance, and at 
the suggestion of a friend—a colleague of the Senator—I with- 
drew even that statement from the Record; so that he could be 
done no injustice in the matter in his absence. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator did not withdraw it, however, 
from the newspapers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa still 
has the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. If the Senator from Wyoming will tell me 
what the population of Sundance is, I will yield. 

Mr. WARREN. The population of Sundance is somewhat 
larger than the populations of certain towns in Iowa were 
when they had post-office buildings; while in this case it is 
only a bill for a public building and a long way short of a 
completed building. It is a bill for a building intended to house 
not only a post office, but also one of the largest land offices 
in the State, one that has control over perhaps more land than 
any other land office, and also a large number of foresters and 
others. 

Mr. KENYON. Before the Senator sits down I will ask him 
to please tell me the population of Sundance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. I will tell the Senator the population of 
Sundance when I get the floor in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa yields 
to the Senator from Wyoming, as the Chair understands, to 
give the population of Sundance. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa yield 
to me for a moment. 

Mr. KENYON. Very gladly. 

Mr. LEA. I desire to make the observation that I do not 
think the Senator from Iowa is quite fair in attempting to 
pin the Senator from Wyoming down to an answer now. Sun- 
dance may grow in the meantime, and there may be therefore 
a perfectly proper reason for withholding the information. 

Mr. KENYON. But does not the Senator remember that 
Sundance has decreased in population in the last 10 years? 

Mr. LEA. And I desire to say just one word more. The 
figures I have given in regard to this matter of population are 
the figures which have been given by the census enumerator. 
I imagine that that record is correct, and by it I am willing 
to stand. 

Mr. WARREN. The figures are correct as to one precinct 


only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. I yielded in order that the Senator might 
tell me the population of Sundance, and I am trying to get it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor. 

Mr. LEA. Will the Senator yield while I ask the Senator 
from Wyoming how many precincts there are in the city «f 
Sundance? 
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Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Iowa has not yielded. 

Mr. LEA. Will the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. KENYON. I will. 

Mr. WARREN. Now, what is the question? 

Mr. LEA. How many precincts are there in the city of 
Sundance? 

Mr. WARREN. There are two. 

Mr. LEA. That is, in the incorporated town? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. I feel that I have not gotten much sunlight 
on the proposition of the population of Sundance. But I 
referred to this, not because of Sundance, but merely as an 
example. I know that the Senator from Wyoming was a great 
soldier, with a great record; and I have brought up this mat- 
ter only to enter my protest against expending public funds in 
that way. Whether or not a pension question is involved I 
am going to enter my protest just as long as I am here against 
public buildings where they are not needed, whether in Iowa 
or anywhere else. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. KENYON, Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. The census will show that the State of Iowa 
is pretty well provided for, and that eyery town of 5,000 people 
or more, with the exception of two, already has a public build- 
ing, and about 10 towns or cities have public buildings where 
the population runs from less than 2,000 up to 3,000 and 4,000. 
These are buildings already constructed. It is not a case of 
the introduction of a bill for a building ee to be con- 
structed. 

Mr. KENYON. If there are any towns in Iowa no larger 
than Sundance that have received appropriations for Govern- 
ment buildings, I am sorry. 

Mr. WARREN. There are towns in Iowa that were very 
much smaller than Sundance when bills were introduced, and 
passed the Senate, providing public buildings for them. I want 
to say, parenthetically, and I shall again state at the proper 
time, that the average period that elapses between the time a 
bill enters the Senate to even authorize the purchase of a site 
and the time of the authorization is between four and five 
years. The average time after a limit of cost is put upon the 
building, as per the figures of the Treasury Department, and 
before an appropriation is made, is between five and six years. 
So that when a measure comes in here in its first form it is 
sure to be something like 10 years before a building is com- 
‘pleted. 

Apparently, some of the towns of Iowa, like the towns of 
other States, haye had such rapid growth that public buildings 
have been authorized very early. There are to-day public build- 
ings in towns in this country where there are less than 1,000 
people, and even less than 400 people; ane, I presume they are 
necessary there. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator think that we might 
wait a few years for buildings and devote this money to pen- 
sions? That is the point I am making. 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KENYON. It will be but a few years, and in the mean- 
time we can pass a liberal pension bill and turn the money to 
that purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly; and I am very glad that the 
controlling party of the House, in caucus last night, decided, I 
understand, to have no public-building bill this year. I think, 
myself, that we should go slowly in those matters, as we ought 
to do in the case of rivers and harbors and many other appro- 
priations. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not know we had gone so slowly in the 
case of rivers and harbors. 

Mr. WARREN. We have a chance now to practice economy 
in that direction, although the State of my friend from Ten- 
nessee is represented by something like a million dollars in a 
measure that is now being prepared. 

Mr. KENYON. I know I was asked to introduce a bill for 
a public building in a town in Iowa of about 4,000 people, and 
I refused to do it. I took the position that I would economize 
as to public buildings in order that we should do a little more 
liberal justice to the soldiers for the next few years, and then 
we could have our public buildings if necessary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND and Mr. LEA addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
. yield, and to whom? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield first to get the population of Sun- 
dance. 

Mr. LEA. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 


Mr. KENYON. I will yield first to the Senator from Utah, 
Can the Senator tell me the population of Sundance? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Iowa stated that he 
had declined to introduce a bill to provide for a public building 
for some town in Iowa. Will he give the name of the town? 

Mr. KENYON. If you will give me the population of Sun- 
dance I will tell you the name of the town. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana has 
risen to a point of order, which he will state. 

Mr. KERN. The Senators on this side of the Chamber are 
surely entitled to this flow of wit and eloquence, but we are 
unable to hear what is said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point is well taken. 

Mr. KENYON. Why does the Senator from Utah ask the 
question? Does he doubt the truth of my statement? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not at all. I was curious to know 
what was the town. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is afraid the Sen- 
ator from Utah is not now being heard. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am a little curious to know for what 
town in Iowa the Senator from Iowa had declined to introduce 
a public-building bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course I assume that the Senator’s ques- 
tion impugns the truthfulness of what I said. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not at all. I do not think the veracity 
of the Senator from Iowa is impugned by asking him a civil 
question. 

Mr. KENYON. Why do you ask the question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Because I am curious on the subject. 

Mr. KENYON. I am curious to know the population of 
Sundance. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator said it is a town which 
has a population of 4,000. Did the Senator decline to intro- 
duce the bill on the ground that the population would decrease 
steadily in the future as the population in Iowa has steadily 
decreased for so many years? 

Mr. KENYON. No, sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, the Senator recognizes that 
in the Rocky Mountain States the population is steadily growing. 
My own State has advanced in population over 60 per cent. 
The State of Iowa seems to have completed its population some 
years ago, and it has been for many years steadily decreasing. 
So I can understand why the Senator should not be willing to 
introduce a public-building bill for one of those towns, because 
if they decrease in population to a point 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, again I rise to a question of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
rises to a question of order, which he will state. 

Mr. KERN. Such questions as those propounded by the 
Senator from Utah to the Senator from Iowa constitute a 
violation of Senatorial courtesy. 

Mr. LEA. Will the Senator from Iowa now yield to me? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, with reference to the statement 
made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] in 
to the million dollars that may be in some bill in favor of 
Tennessee, I will say to the Senator from Wyoming that, as he 
well knows, I haye had nothing to do with any of the items 
in that bill. When that bill comes before the Senate I will 
join with the Senator from Wyoming in seeing that Tennessee 
does not get anything which she is not justly entitled to. And 
I will ask the Senator to join with me in doing the same thing 
in regard to the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, I 
shall be very glad to do that. The State of Wyoming has never 
had a penny from river and harbor acts. It never has had a 
penny for any other purpose that was not right and that it 
did not dese 

The State of “Wyoming has sixty-odd million acres of land, 
all but 400,000 acres of which are retained by the United States, 
The money from those lands goes into the United States Treas- 
ury. The State of Tennessee has always had the benefit of all 
her lands and the State of Tennessee has had some fifteen million 
dollars out of the United States. The State of Wyoming has 
given the United States more millions than that, and the lands 
that still remain amount to over $600,000,000 at the valuation 
the United States placed upon them in the organic act and since. 

Mr. LEA. I am very glad to have heard that statement from 
the Senator from Wyoming because I know, forsooth, that tt 
must mean he will join with me in asking to have the bill ze- 
considered appropriating $75,000 for a public building at Sun- 
dance. 


* 
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Mr. WARREN. I shall do that unless I show the Senate 
that the town deserves the public building. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I was proceeding in a quiet, 
leisurely way, but I have been somewhat drawn away from 
my argument by these various suggestions. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah he need not have any 
particular concern about the population of Iowa decreasing or 
about Iowa’s citizenship. We may lose some in our population 
in quantity, but we have not lost any in quality, and we cer- 
tainly have helped the population of Utah and Wyoming by 
the removal of some of our people to those States. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Iowa yield for a 
moment to me? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that Iowa has been most lib- 
eral in her people. We have a great many of them in Wyoming, 
and they are excellent citizens. I hope we may have a great 
many more of them. In the meantime, I hope that what there 
may be left of them may be industrious and populate the State 
sufticiently to keep the number up, that it may not fall back. 

Mr. KENYON. We will keep busy. The Senator need not 
worry about that. 

Mr. LEA. I imagine that none of the people of Iowa who go 
to Wyoming go to swell the population of Sundance. 

Mr. WARREN. I presume there are none there from Ten- 
nessee, but there are plenty from Iowa. 

Mr. LEA. If there are any in Sundance from Iowa, then 
some others already there must have left. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I was really trying to make 
a serious speech, and did not anticipate that the charms of 
Sundance would consume so much time. I would just like a 
little of my time now, and then I will give up the floor. 

My thought and suggestion, without intending to arouse the 
risibilities of anybody, was simply the one I have been trying 
to announce—that we practice economy somewhere else and not 
so much of it to the soldiers. Congress built magnificent office 
buildings here a few years ago at an expense, I understand, of 
over $6,000,000—enough money to have built a comfortable 
home for every Senator and Congressman, to have furnished it, 
and provided them with all the luxuries of life. Who talked 
economy then? I have not been able to find that anybody did, 
though every dollar that went into those things was a dollar, 
according to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] paid by 
those who can illy afford to bear the burden of taxation. 

My. President, we certainly can economize on river and har- 
bor appropriations, We can economize on many little things. 
I hesitate to refer to some matters that we might economize 
on, but as long as these matters are being suggested all around, 
I am going to advance the proposition that the Senate is not 
in a particularly good condition to preach this doctrine of 
economy as to the soldiers. There is sort of a moral estoppel 
at least. 

I have introduced a bill here, which I know is sneered at 
and laughed at, to abolish certain things that are unwarranted 
extravagances. I can not understand why free senatorial 
barber shops should be carried on, or free bathrooms. I can 
not understand why such things as are set forth in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Senate as paid out of public 
funds should be done. In that interesting document which I 
hold in my hand, on page 309, we find some such articles as 
dandruff cure, Evanola cream, and massage cream paid out of 
contingent fund of Senate. Every dollar put into dandruff 
cure is a dollar paid by some taxpayer. I can not understand 
why such articles as tar shampoo and listerine and Evanola 
cream should be paid for out of public funds. Every dollar 
put into tar shampoo and Evanola cream according to the 
philosophy of the Senator from Ohio is a dollar taken out of 
the taxpayer, and it is true. Nor can I understand why 12 
pairs of white duck trousers for attendants in the bathrooms, 
as shown on page 447 of this interesting document, $24, should 
be paid out of public funds. 

These are small things; some laugh at them and joke about 
them; but it does not lie in our mouths in these luxuriant sur- 
roundings, with these free things, that cost somebody money, 
to say that we must economize as to the soldiers. The people 
do not ask Congress to economize on pensions. 

There was no trouble raising the money for the Spanish War. 
There has never been any trouble raising money for any legiti- 
mate purpose, and what a farce it is to put the objections to 
the Sherwood bill on the ground of economy. 

The soldiers of this country are not in favor of the Smoot 
bill. It is not a just measure. They are in favor of the Sher- 
wood bill. It is a just measure. I asked Gen. SHERWOOD as 
to his correspondence with the soldiers on this proposition 
and whether this bill was satisfactory to the soldiers of the 


country and if I might say on his authority that it was not, 
and he said, Les; the whole State departments of Michigan 
and Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, have declared against 
the Smoot bill; Lansing, Mich., Post of G. A. R., 245 members, 
the second largest in Michigan, have unanimously declared that 
they prefer no legislation rather than to have the Smoot sub- 
stitute, and a large minority of soldiers heard from prefer no 
legislation at all to the Smoot substitute.” 

That is the authority of Gen. SHerwoop, who sits here at my 
side and who knows this soldier question. I would rather have 
his judgment on pension matters than that of any man in this 
country. If the Smoot bill was satisfactory to the soldier and 
was the best that could be done, I would raise no protest, but 
it is not satisfactory to the soldiers and it is not the best bill. 
The ideas of the soldiers ought to have some Weight in getting at 
what is a fair bill. They are reasonable men who love their 
country fully as much as those legislating for them. They 
want no unreasonable things. 

Under this bill the nearly 500,000 men who were mustered 
into the service in 1862 can never secure the maximum amount 
allowed. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. KENYON. I will yield. 


Mr. LEA. I desire to call attention to the report of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census, 
E. Dana Durand, Director, on page 585, table 2, population of 
incorporated places. 1910, 1900, and 1890, Sundance town, 
Crook County: 1910, 281; 1900, 294; 1890, 515. Having shown 
by the census record the true population of Sundance I desire 
to make now the same observation which I understood the 
Senator from Wyoming to make a few minutes ago, that is 
the old adage, that a lie however innocently told travels far 
faster than the truth, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not wish to take time 
now—— 

Mr. KENYON. I would like to yield to the Senator, but, 
of course, we have had so much about Sundance—everything. 
but its population. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall place in the Rxconp at the proper 
time the record of the Census Office exactly as it is printed in 
public documents, showing that my statement was correct and 
that any statement to the contrary is incorrect. I shall not 
now ask for further time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa will 


proceed. 

Mr. KENYON. I was trying to say before this unfortunate 
interruption that of the nearly 500,000 men mustered in in 
August, 1862, and mustered out in the spring of 1865, none had 
three years service. Some of the greatest and most effective 
battles of that war were fought by those men. They were the 
men who stood at Franklin in the bloodiest battle of the war. 
Without them the hills of Resaca never would have been 
charged, or the two-days’ battle before Atlanta fought. This 
bill will not permit a single one of those men to have the full 
maximum, nor will but few of the soldiers ever reach the 
age of 75 years with the three years’ service and secure the 
maximum allowance. Gen. SHERWwoop has figured it at about 
two or three thousand. Mr. SuLrLoway, who is interested in 
this question on the other side of the Capitol, has figured some 
6,000. The age is too high. The soldiers are passing away at 
the rate of 100 a day. The maximum amount will never do 
them very much good. Not many live to be over 75 years of age. 

Mr. President, when I got up I wanted only to talk for four 
or five minutes, but interruptions have come and occupied my 
time. Gen. Dudley, at the time he was Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, said that every boy who went to the war at 16 years of 
age and spent three years there shortened his life by five years. 
This must be so; those years of hardship would shorten any 
life. 

Mr. President, this Nation can afford to be just to everybody. 
It can not afford to be unjust. We are living in the age of a 
square deal—a square deal to everybody—and all I am asking 
is a square deal for the soldiers. The Nation is rich enough to 
be just to its soldiers. It is only a few years more, and they 
will be gone. They believe, I am satisfied, not only from what 
Gen. SHERWOOD says, but from the correspondence I have had, 
that the Sherwood bill is just; that the Sherwood bill is what 
they desire. Revenues can be raised to meet the additional 
expense; economy can assist. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there are a number of Sen- 
ators who have indicated their desire to speak on this subject. 
Some of them thought they would speak this afternoon, but I 
presume on account of the sun-dance or ghost-dance debate we 
have had in the last half hour they have become disconcerted 
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and would prefer to speak to-morrow. That being the case, I 
1 the Senate now take a recess until to-morrow at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will not the Senator make the hour 12, so as 
to be sure to get through to-morrow? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are many committees that meet in 
the forenoon, and they run on until after 1 o'clock. I think 
we will accomplish the same end if we meet at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. May I suggest to the Senator that 
he make the time a little before 2? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; I will say 1 o’clock and 45 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota moves that the Senate take a recess until 1.45 p. m. 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m. Thursday) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, at 1 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, March 28, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who fillest the heavens 
with glory and the earth with goodness, humbly we bow in Thy 
presence and acknowledge our indebtedness to Thee for all 
things, temporal and spiritual. Enrich our minds with wisdom 
and knowledge from on high and fill our hearts with grace 
divine, that with all diligence and perseverance we may dis- 
charge the obligations resting upon us, private and public. In 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous consent 
to publish in the Recorp a bill which I introduced, H. R. 22338, 
entitled “An act to provide for participation by the Government 
of the United States in the National Conservation Exposition to 
be held at Knoxville, Tenn., in the fall of 1913,” and a state- 
ment in reference to said exposition. Fe 

Mr. SULZER. I have no objection to tha 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] asks unanimous consent to print, in the Record, House 
bill 22338, a bill touching the conservation exposition to be held 
at Knoxville, Tenn., in the fall of 1913, together with a state- 
ment concerning the same. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Government of the United States par- 
ticipate in the National Conservation Exposition, to be held at aoe 
ville, Tenn., during the fall of 1913. That there shall be exhibited at 
said exposition from the executive departments of the United States 
such articles and materials as will illustrate the administrative func- 
tions of the Government and their educational value in connection with 
the development and wise use of the natural resources of the United 
States, especially the advancement of scientific agriculture and the 
increase of productivity of the soil through improved cultivation and 
crop selection and the prevention of avoidable wastes; the reclamation 
of wet and dry lands by drainage and irrigation, respectively ; the more 
economical development and utilization of mineral wealth; the judicious 
use of and prevention of needless destruction in woodlands for main- 
taining timber supply and protecting headwaters of streams; the use 
and improvement of inland waterways; the preservation of fish and 
gene be preservation and protection of life in connection with in- 
ustrial operations; and the economic investigations and operations of 
the Government with reference to mines and mining, logy, topo- 
1 and other sarrere. public roads, experiment stations, rural 
ife lic health and sanitation. That these sub- 


with the selection, purchase, preparation, transportation, arrangeme: 
safe-keeping, exhibition, and return of such articles and materials a 
the heads of the several departments, respectively, decide shall be 
embraced in the Government exhibit herein authorized. The President 
of the United States may also designate additional articles of peculiar 
interest for exhibition in connection with the said Government exhibit. 
Said Government board of managers shall be composed of three persons 
now in the employ of the Government and shall be appointed by the 
President, one of whom shall be designated by the President as chair- 
man of the said board and one as . and disbursing officer. 
The members of said Government board, with other officers and em- 
loyees of the Government who may be detailed to assist them, includ- 
ng officers of the Army and Navy, shall receive no compensation in 
addition to their regular salaries, but they shall be allowed their actual 
and necessary traveling expenses, together with a per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, while neces- 
sarily absent from their homes engaged upon the business of the board. 
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Officers of the Army and Navy shall receive said allowance in Heu of 

the subsistence and mileage now allowed by law; and the Secretary of 

War and the Secretary of the Navy may, in their discretion, detail 

retired Army or Navy officers for such duty. Any provision of law 
e 


which may prohibit detail of persons in the employ of the United 
States to other service than that which they customarily perform shall 
not apply to persons detailed for duty in connection with said Na- 
tional Conservation Exposition. Employees of the board not otherwise 


employed by the Government shall be entitled to such compensation 


as the board may determine, and such employees may be selected and 
appointed by sald board. The disbursing officer shall give bond in 
such sum as the Secretary of the Treasury 3 determine for the 
faithful performance of his duties, said bond to be approved by said 
Secretary. The Secretary of the Treasury shall advance to said officer 
from time to time, under such regulations as he may prescribe, a sum 
of money from the . for the Government exhibit herein 
authorized, not ex ng at any one time three-fourths of the penalty 
of his borid, to enable him to pay the expenses of said exhibit as au- 
thorized: by the United States Government board herein created. ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to place 
on exhibition, In connection with the exhibit of his department, upon 
such grounds as shall be allotted for this purpose, one of the life- 
saying stations authorized to be constructed on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States by existing law, and to cause the same to be fully 
equipped with all 1 furniture, and appliances now in use in 
life-saving stations in the United States: Provided, That the cost of 
said exhibit herein authorized, including the selection, purchase, prepa- 
ration, transportation, arrangement, safe-keeping, exhibition, and return 
of the articles and materials so exhibited, and the expenses and per 
diems of the officials and employees of the Government connected with 
the exhibit or assigned to deliyer lectures, shall not exceed the sum of 
$200,000, which sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 7 

Src. 2. That in aid of the said National Conservation Exposition the 
sum of $200,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, which sum shall be paid to the National 
Conservation Exposition Co. upon satisfactory evidence being furnished 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the said company has raised a like 
sum on account of said exposition, in addition to any amount secured 
15 to February 1, 1912, and exclusive of all appropriations from 

tate legislatures. Said $260,000 shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury upon vouchers and satisfactory evidence that it has been 
expended for the purposes of the exposition other than salaries, 

Ec, 3. That all articles that shall be imported from foreign countries 
for the sole purpose of exhibition at the National Conservation Exposl- 
tion, to be held at Knoxville, Tenn., in the year 1913, upon which there 
shall be a tarif or customs duty shall be admitted free of the payment 
of duty, customs fees, or charges, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall 3 but it shall be lawful at any time 
during the exposition to sell for delivery at the close thereof any goods 
or property imported for and actually on exhibition in the exposition 
buildings or on the grounds, subject to such regulations for the security 
of the revenue and for the collection of import duties as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, That all such articles when 
sold or withdrawn for consumption or use in the United States shall be 
subject to the duty, if any, imposed upon such articles by the revenue 
laws in force at the date of withdrawal; and on such articles which 
shall have suffered diminution or deterioration from incidental handling 
and necessar. es the duty, if paid, shall be assessed according to 
the appra: value at the time of withdrawal for consumption or use, 
and the alties prescribed by law shall be enforced against any person 
guilty of any illegal sale, use, or withdrawal. 

Sec. 4. That medals with ig (at aes be devices, emblems, and {nscrip- 
tions commemorative of said National Conservation Exposition, and of 
the awards to be made to the exhibitors thereat shall be prepared for 
the National Conservation Exposition Co. by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at some mint of the United States, subject to the provisions of the 
fifty-second section of the coinage act of 1893, upon the payment by the 
National Conservation Exposition of a sum equal to the cost thereof: 
and authority may be given by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
holder of a medal properly awarded to him to have duplicates thereof 
made at any of the mints of the United States from gold, sliver, or 
bronze, upon the payment by him for the same of a sum equal to the 
cost thereof. 

Sxc. 5. That the United States shall not be Mable on account of said 
exposition for any expenses incident to or growing out of the same, 
except for the purpose of paying the expense incident to the selection, 
preparation, purchase, installation, transportation, care, custody, and 
safe return of the exhibits made by the Government, and for the em- 
phaent 3 pirmos as officers and assistants by the Government 

rd created by this act, and for other. expenses to be approved by the 
chairman of the Government board, or, in the event of his absence or 
disability, by such officer as the board may designate, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon itemized accounts and vouchers: Provided, That 
no liability against the Government shall be incurred and no expendi- 
tures of money Spn riated by this act shall be made until provision 
shall be made the National Conservation ition Co. to the satis- 
faction of the Government of managers herein established for a 
per er tan ed for the Government exhibits and lectures herein 
author 8 

Sec. 6. That the United States shall not in any manner or under any 
circumstances be Hable for any of the acts, doings, or representations 
of said National Conservation Exposition Co. (a corporation), its of- 
ficers, agents, servants, or employes; or any of them, or for service, 
salaries, labor, or wages of said officers, agents, servants, or employees, 
or any of them, or for any subscriptions to the capital stock, or for any 
stock certificates, bonds, mortgs „or obligations of any kind issued by 
said corporation, or for any debts, liabilities, or expenses of any kind 
or nature whatever attend such exposition corporation or accruing 
by reason of the same. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed so as to create 
any liability upon the part of the United States. diréctly or indirectly, 
for any debt or obligation incurred or for any claim for aid or pecuniary 
assistance from Con or the Treasury of the United States in sup- 
port or liquidation of any debts or obligations created by said United 

tates Government board in excess of appropriations herein made. 

Sec. 8. That the United States shall not in any manner or under any 
circumstances make any loan, directly or indirectly, to the National 
Conservation Exposition Co., or for the benefit of said exposition, or for 
any of the purposes thereof, and shall not appropriate for any purpose 
whatsoever in connection with said exposition any sum of money other 
than that provided in this act. 
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THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION AT KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. AUSTIN. The National Conservation Exposition, awarded 
to Knoxville, Tenn., by the national advisory board of the expo- 
sition.at Washington, will be held in that city during the fall of 
1913, from September 1 to October 31. The exposition company 
has been organized and drafts have been made for a charter with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000. New capital has been subscribed 
and a number of new exposition buildings, to range in cost from 
$25,000 to $250,000, are to be erected. In addition, the company 
takes over the present plant and all property of the Appalachian 
Exposition Co., valued at $1,000,000, and which could not be 
duplicated for that amount of money. ` 

The officers of the National Conservation Exposition Co. are 
as follows: President, William S. Shields, president of the City 
National Bank; first vice president, J. Allen Smith, president 
of the Knoxville City Mills Co.; second vice president, Don 
Carlos Ellis, in charge of public education, United States Forest 
Service; third vice president, George W. Callahan, president 
of the Callahan Construction Co.; fourth vice president, Hu. M. 
Johnston, president of the Union Bank; treasurer, S. V. Carter, 
cashier East Tennessee National Bank; and general manager, 
W. M. Goodman, secretary Commercial Club. 

The advisory board of the National Conservation Exposition 
is, constituted as follows: Gifford Pinchot, president of the Na- 
tional Conservation Association, chairman; D. C. Ellis, in charge 
of public education, United States Forest Service, secretary; 

tor Duncan U. Fuiercuer, of Florida, president of the 
Southern Commercial Congress; P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education; W J McGee, soil-water expert, 
United States Department ef Agriculture; Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, president of the United States pharmacopœial conven- 


tion; Logan W. Page, Director United States Office of Public 


Toads; Bradford Knapp, in charge of farmers’ cooperative 
demonstration work, United States Department of Agriculture; 
J. A. Holmes, Director Bureau of Mines; Representative JOSEPH 
E. RANSDELL, of Louisiana, president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress; and Senator LUKE LEA, of Tennessee, 

The exposition, national in scope, will be helpful to those 
who are promoting irrigation and dry farming in the West, as 
well as to those who are interested in the reclamation of swamp 
lands in the far South. It will be recognized as a great agency 
for the uplift and development of the whole country, and conse- 
quently as an aid to the special work of each city and section 
of the United States. It will promote the conservation of 
ferests, soils, minerals, waterways, fish and game, and human 
efficiency, and the rapid and permanent development of all 
sources of wealth. 

Knoxvilie, Tenn., the center of a region which possesses a 


greater variety of mineral, timber, and agricultural wealth than | 


any area of like extent in the United States, is a most excellent 
location for the exposition. 

The beautiful park and buildings of the Appalachian exposi- 
tion have been turned over to the National Conservation Expo- 
sition, and these will form the nucleus around which the larger 
affair will be built. 

A Southern States building is designed as a novel feature, the 
idea being to show the resources and manufacturing industries 
of 16 Southern States under one roof. 

Plans have been made for the erection of an agricultural and 
land building, in which there will be a relief map of the South- 
east, built up of soils of the various States, showing mountains, 
timber regions, stream with actual running water, the rail- 
roads, Atlantic and Gulf ports, and the cities. 


THe GROWTH OF THE EXPOSITION IDEA. 


During the later half of the nineteenth century America’s 
industrial advancement outran all precedent or parallel The 
abounding natural resources in timber, coal, iron, and other 
materials were made known by State surveys and ether means, 
and were exploited lavishly; manufacturing, railway building, 
and other industries were pushed energetically; founda- 


tions were laid for vast fortunes; millionaires and multi- 
millionaires came up, and through growing trade and larger | 


wages than were paid in other countries money abounded, and 
per capita wealth rose above all earlier or contemporary stand- 
ards. During the later half of this era of expansion the expo- 
sition idea—borrowed from Europe—took root, and from the 
Oentennial Exposition of 1876 to the Universal Exposition of 
1904 flourished exuberantly. The great series of national and 


international expositions, beginning in Philadelphia and ending 


in St. Louis, were designed te display and did display effectively 
the greatness of the natural wealth of the country and the 
marvelous industrial growth brought about through utilization 
of this natural wealth. Taken together, the expositions rang 
out an anthem of national inheritance and national achieve- 


ment, sounded a pean of national glory, such as the world had 
not heard before. Each was a record of conquest over nature 
wrought by human genius, each a mile mark of further progress, 
each a summation of material enrichment of its date. 

A NEW EXPOSITION IDA. 


During the first decade of the twentieth century a new real- 
ization of the value and importance of the natural resources 
took shape. ‘Through scientific surveys by States and the 
Federal Government, designed primarily to make the resources 
known and guide their exploitation, the quantities of standing 
timber, of iron ore and coal in the ground, and of otber 
natural materials were measured; and the quantities were 
found not unlimited, according to the common boast in the 
heyday of early exploitation, but of such amounts as to meet 
current demands for only a certain number of years, easily 
reckoned and understood in terms of the written history of man- 
kind—for example, at the current increasing rate of use com- 
puted in 1908 the standing timber of the country would last a 
generation, the high-grade iron ore a century, and the good 
coal from ene to three centuries, according to the varying 
allowances made by different computers. In short, it became 
clear that the standard resources on which our great and 
growing industries rest are foredoomed to exhaustion within 
a small fraction of the period already covered by the Christian 
era, unless means be adopted to prevent waste and otherwise 
conserve the natural stores for the benefit of posterity. As 
understanding of the Hmitation of the natural resources spread, 
moral sense was awakened; the feeling of the natural right of 
the rising generation (and of generations still to come) to a 
fair share of the resources took form; and the natural wealth of 
this magnificently endowed country came to be viewed as 
involving moral no less than material considerations. Number- 
less manifestations of the new view have appeared—in legal 
enactments, the creation of State commissions, the improvement 
of educational curricula, and so forth—but no more striking in- 
dication of the modern view has appeared than the idea of 
national expositions designed to illustrate the conservation and 
development of the natural resources with a view to the per- 
manent enrichment of the country and people. The change 
thus wrought in the exposition idea is fundamental; the old 
exposition looked backward, the new looks forward; the old 
exposition was solely material, the new is essentially moral; 
the old was a proud boast of achievement, the new a signpost 
to progress and an assurance of perpetuity. The expositions 
of the past were as songs of achievement at the end of a good 
day’s work, the new may well be as living and tangible promises 
of a still more glorious to-morrow foreordained by the wise 
action of to-day.. 

THE KNOXVILLE EXPOSITION. 

The National Conservation Exposition at Knoxville (1913) 
is planned in accordance with exposition history, especially to 
illustrate the modern idea of forecasting prospective develop- 
ment, especially throughout the Southern States. In a broad 
way the design is to illustrate the ways in which the natural 
wealth in forests, lands, waters, minerals, and human efficiency 
are now used and may be still more effectively utilized in pro- 
moting the prosperity and assuring the perpetuity of the Ameri- 


can people. 
THE RESOURCES IN LANDS. 

Recognizing the soil made fruitful by the natural water sup- 
ply as that resource on which, more than all others, the gen- 
erations of men must depend for materials for food and cloth- 
ing, it is planned to devote large space to the exhibits of the 
soil and its products, of the best methods of maintaining and 
increasing production, and of progress in improving the grade 


and yield of plant and animal products. 


The soils of the country in general, and of the South in par- 
tieular, will be exhibited (1) by samples so arranged as to 
illustrate types and capabilities; (2) by maps, diagrams, and 
printed matter indicating distribution and uses; (3) by meth- 
ods of tillage best adapted to particular soil types and cli- 
mates, shown on small scale by object lessons and by farm 
machinery, as well as photographs and other illustrations; (4) 
by examples of drainage, irrigating, and other modes of treat- 
ment designed to improve the soil and enhance its productivity; 
(5) by devices for fertilizing through use of natural by-prod- 
ucts and through chemicals, and so forth; and (6) by examples 
and descriptive literdture of crop rotation and other construc- 
tive methods. A special exhibit is also contemplated to illus- 
trate the impoverishment of soils through destructive erosion, 
leaching, and so forth, under negligent farming, with the most 
improved methods and deviees for preventing these evils by 
(a) improved tillage, (b) terracing, (e) timber planting, and 
so forth 

The plant crops will be exhibited with special reference to 
new varieties, both improved and introduced, (1) so far as 
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practicable, by specimens in actual cultivation and growth; 
(2) by typical and exceptionally fine products; (3) by methods 
of cultivating, harvesting, and treating, illustrated by means 
of photographs and otherwise; and (4) by displaying methods 
of reduction of manufacture into the finished form for consump- 
tion for food, clothing, or other purposes. 

An important object of the display will be to illustrate the 
availability of unknown or little-used crop plants for increasing 
the income yield of farms beyond that practicable with such 
staples as corn and cotton; another object will be to illustrate 
every stage in the process of growth and manufacture of typical 
crops in such manner that growers, manufacturers, and con- 
sumers may better adjust and coordinate their respective func- 
tions and short-cut processes not needlessly long or devious. 
Special displays will also be made of successful methods of 
multiplying production per acre, as has recently been illustrated 
by corn clubs, tomato clubs, and so forth. 

Animal crops will be exhibited (1) by living groups of do- 
mestic animals, poultry, and so forth, illustrating the most 
approved methods of care, feeding, and sheltering; (2) by 
typical and fine specimens of both ordinary and introduced 
stock; and (3) by illustrating processes of handling and manu- 
facturing animal products and converting them into the finished 
commodities of food and clothing. Special attention will be 
given to illustrating (a) the best balance between plant and 
animal production to yield the maximum income and preserve 
the fertility of the seil; (b) the advantage of increasing food 
production through dairying, poultry raising, and so forth; and 
in general (c) the expediency of rendering each farm a sort of 
vital laboratory in which the products are raised to the highest 
practicable value before marketing—this with the double object 
of inculcating thrift and increasing the opportunity and demand 
for the highest intelligence on the farm. 

FOREST RESOURCES. 


Our forest resources are second in importance only to the 
land itself, because of the many important industries for which 
the forest furnishes raw material, and of the forest’s beneficent 
influences upon such other natural riches as waters for irriga- 
tion, power, and navigation, fish and game animals, and the land 
itself. Considerable attention is to be devoted to forest exhibits. 

It is planned to illustrate the existing forest resources with 
their production and reproduction, their utilization, and their 
influences upon other resources. 

The existing resources will be displayed by maps, models, 
diagrams, charts, pictures, tree sections, samples of woods, and 
other specimens. 

The production and reproduction of forests will be exhibited 
in such ways as will contrast the wasteful methods of nature 
with the scientific methods followed by the forester. The ex- 
hibits will show forest destruction by fire, insects, grazing stock, 
and other natural agencies and the methods for preventing such 
destruction in this country and abroad; the place of the wood 
lot upon the farm, the scientific management of woodlands, the 
administration of the national forest, and planting and sowing 
natural forest land, 

The utilization of the forests will be illustrated (1) by their 
products, the actual products being preferred to representations 
of them; (2) by methods used in production, so arranged as to 
contrast wasteful, unscientific methods with economical, scien- 
tific methods. In lumbering, for example, exhibits will be used 
to encourage the full utilization of all valuable material in the 
woods and the protection of young growth. 

The most economical methods of manufacture will be shown; 
for example, the advantage of the band saw over the circular 
saw, of riving (for handle stock, and so forth), and veneer 
cutting, the utilization of short and odd lengths of lumber, the 
building up of beams, the manufacture of by-products, and the 
correlation of industries to reduce waste. Other exhibits will 
be employed to promote the utilization of substitutes of less 
valuable for more valuable and scarcer woods and the preserya- 
tive treatment of certain classes of timbers. 

The influences of the forest upon (1) surface conditions— 
preventing erosion of slopes and of the covering of alluvial 
bottoms; (2) stream flow for power, navigation, and irrigation, 
the lessening of the duration and intensity of floods and 
droughts, and of the setting up of storage reservoirs and chan- 
nels of navigable streams; (3) the fixation of shifting sands; 
(4) climate and health; (5) fish and game animals will be set 
forth appropriately. 

WATER RESOURCES, 

The water resources of the country in general and of the 
South in particular will be displayed with reference to the use 
of water (a) for domestic supply, (b) for agricultural produc- 
tion, whether applied by natural means or by irrigation; (c) 
for power; and (d) for navigation, 


The acquisition, control, and use of water for domestic supply 
will be illustrated (1) by representations of wells, cisterns, and 
springs, showing danger of contamination and means of pre- 
venting it; (2) by pumping and other devices for furnishing, 
distributing, and purifying water for domestic and community 
use; (3) by maps and statistics showing the natural distribu- 
tion of water and the modification of the natural supply attend- 
ing settlement and cultivation; and (4) exhibits showing the 
rôle of water among foods, with the consumption of artificial 
liquids, and so forth, as affecting both water supply and the 
public health. 

The agricultural use of water will be illustrated (1) by actual 
examples on the exposition grounds, (2) by diagrams and sta- 
tistics, (8) by methods of and devices for drainage or other 
means of controlling soil water, and (4) by devices for irriga- 
tion, and so forth. A special effort will be made through the 
combination of exhibits to bring home to every visitor the 
realization that floods may be prevented, destructive soil ero- 
sion may be avoided, and productivity may be greatly increased 
by such control of the natural water supply through tillage 
and crop selection that each farm will take care of all the 
water falling on it. 

The development and utilization of water power will be 
illustrated (1) by model dams, conduits, and water engines, (2) 
by maps and statistics showing the distribution of water avail- 
able for power, especially throughout southeastern United 
States, (3) by devices for electric and other conversion and 
transmission of water power, and (4) by diagrams and sta- 
tistics. 

The use of water for navigation will be illustrated by appro- 
priate devices, supplemented by maps and statistical informa- 
tion, showing how the cost of transportation may be reduced 
by use of natural and artificial waterways. 

MINERAL RESOURCES, 


The mineral resources of the country as a whole, and espe- 
cially of southeastern United States, will be exhibited as the 
chief basis for the greatness of this country in manufacturing 
and as a means of maintaining our industrial supremacy. 

Our natural wealth in coal and the means of best utilizing 
it will be illustrated (1) by specimens showing thickness and 
character of veins, and so forth; (2) by maps, diagrams, and 
statistical information showing the extent and quantity of coal 
remaining in the ground; (3) by objective illustrations of 
methods of coal mining, showing ways in which waste of coal 
and other losses, including loss of life, may be reduced; (4) 
devices for the manufacture of coke, briquets, and other coal 
products; (5) furnaces, gasifiers, and improved gas and steam 
engines, illustrating improvements in combustion and the utili- 
zation of the largest practicable fraction of the thermal energy 
of the coal; and (6) representations of the uses of coal in 
smelting and other industrial processes. 

Our wealth in iron will be illustrated (1) by specimens of 
ore and of manufactured products, including by-products, (2) 
by maps and statistics, and (3) by devices for and methods of 
working. Special attention will be given also to illustrations of 
the waste and destruction of manufactured iron by needless 
oxidation, electrolysis, and so forth, and to means of reworking 
iron and steel scrap; also to substitutes for iron, especially in 
construction, and to the wastes or losses in the mining treat- 
ment and utilization of other mineral and metal products and 
methods of preventing these wastes. 

Petroleum, peat, and natural gas will be illustrated as mineral 
fuels, supplementing our natural supply of coal, while copper, 
zinc, lead, and other metallic minerals will be exhibited by 
specimens and otherwise in a manner corresponding to the dis- 
play of iron. 

Special attention will be given to the display of materials for 
construction available as substitutes for iron, especially (a) 
cement and concrete (both massive and reenforced), (b) fire 
clay, (c) brick material, and so forth; for it is realized that 
this is the dawn of a new era in construction in which materials 
at once available in vast quantities and indestructible by fire 
or other accident must be substituted for wood and expensive 
metal in the construction of domiciles, shops, factories, and 
other structures, especially in cities and towns. 

HUMAN EFFICIENCY., 
HEALTH. 


By far the most important of all of our natural resources is 
man himself. It is to render his life more efficient that any 
form of conservation is advocated. 'Those vital forces intimate 
to himself are highest and noblest, and to their development, 
conservation, and best use deep thought and great effort should 
be devoted. 

The abolition of child labor, particularly in the Southern 
States, the reduction of infant mortality, the eradication of dis- 
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ease, especially tuberculosis, the hookworm, and typhoid fever, 
will be graphically presented. 

The protection of the milk and water supplies of our cities, 
the extermination of the fly and the mosquito, and the elimina- 
tion from commerce of impure, adulterated foods and drugs 
will be presented in appropriate form as essential prerequisites 
of public health. ‘There shall also be presented exhibits which 
will promote the protection of human life in mines, the shorten- 
ing of hours of labor for women in factories, and other most 
desirable industrial reforms. ` 

EDUCATION, 

Another most important element in human development is 
education. The school is a crucial problem in the commercial 
upbuilding of the Southern States. School hygiene and sanita- 
tion, domestic economy, vocational training, industrial educa- 
tion for the negro, and rural school advancement shall be sub- 
jects for exhibition and shall be presented in the form of model 
demonstrations and in other ways. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


So important is this subject considered as an element in 
greater human efficiency that, though it might properly be in- 
cluded as part of another section, it is thought well to devote 
a separate paragraph to it. Home making is the first and most 
important step in nation making. The work of the wife and 
mother in the establishment and maintenance of a comfortable 
home, in the preparing of proper food, and by her wisdom and 
domestic labors in the creation and radiation of domestic tran- 
quillity and happiness can contribute at least as much to the 
„prosperity of the Nation and the efficiency of its citizens as 
can the husband and the father by his efforts in the outside 
world. The advancement of domestic science shall be encour- 
aged, first, by exhibits in the form of (a) a model small dwell- 
ing properly furnished and cared for, (b) labor-saving devices 
in the homes, (c) demonstration meals publicly prepared and 
served by the domestic-science classes of high schools and uni- 
yersity, (d) demonstrations of meat cuts, (e) demonstration 
of proper methods in marketing, (f) samples in domestic book- 
keeping, (g) lectures on domestice science. 

Goop Roaps. 


Good roads are necessary requisites to development. Exhibits 
will be made of good roads in the form of (1) actual demonstra- 
tion roads, (2) models showing materials, manner of construc- 
tion, and the finished work, (3) road-making materials and 
machinery, (4) maps of important highways, (5) photographic 
enlargements of both good and bad roads and the consequences 
and industrial and social conditions attending each. 

FISH AND GAME RESOURCES. 


The cooperation of Audubon societies, fish and game commis- 
sions, and other organizations for the preservation of bird and 
animal life will be sought in exhibiting our animal resources 
and encouraging their perpetuation. 

' PRESERVATION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on House joint reso- 
lution 232, extending the operation of the act for the control and 
the regulation of the waters of Niagara River, for the preser- 
vation of Niagara Falls, and for other purposes; and in that 
connection I ask unanimous consent for the reading of the 
accompanying statement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
New York if the statement was printed in the Rrcorp? 

Mr. SULZER. It was not. I ask unanimous consent now to 
have the statement read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman that in 
order to get it up he will bave to ask unanimous consent to call 
up the conference report, because the rule has not been complied 
with in regard to printing the statement in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, That is the reason why the Chair asked the 
question. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Svutzer] asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the con- 
ference report. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (No. 446). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the resolution 
(H. J. Res, 232) extending the operation of the act for the 
control and regulation of the waters of Niagara River, for the 
preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: To insert after the word “hereby,” in 


line 4 of the resolution, the words “reenacted and”; and to 
strike out, in lines 5 and 6 of the resolution, the words May 


1, 1912,” and insert in lieu thereof the words March'4, 1913“; 
so that the resolution shall reads as follows: 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid act be, and they are hereby, reenacted 
and extended from March 1, 1912, being the date of the expira- 
tion of said act, to March 4, 1913.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 2 and 3: That the House concur in the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 2 and 3 to the preamble, viz, 
by striking out the word “expired” before the word “March” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “and further extended 
to”; and after the words “August 22, 1911,” inserting the words 
“expires March 1, 1912”; so that the preamble shall read: 

“ Whereas the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act for the 
control and regulation of the waters of Niagara River, for the 
preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 29, 1906, and extended to June 29, 1911, by joint resolution 
(Public Res. No. 56), and further extended to March 1, 1912, 
by joint resolution (Public Res. No. 9), approved August 22, 
1911, expires March 1, 1912.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


THEODORE E. BURTON, 
Ermu Roor, 
A. O. Bacon, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 
STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the resolution (H. J. 
Res, 252) extending the operation of the act for the control and 
regulation of the waters of Niagara River, for the preservation 
of Niagara Falls, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon and recommended in the accompanying report. 

The resolution as it passed the House extended the so-called 
Burton Act regarding Niagara Falls to the ist of May, 1912. 
The Senate extended it to the ist of January, 1914. In confer- 
ence it was agreed by the conferees to extend the so-called Bur- 
ton Act to the 4th of March, 1913. 

The entire matter is fully set forth in the conference report 
printed in the Recorp March 26, 1912. 

Wma. SULZER, 
H. D. Froop, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this conference report? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to make- this statement: I appreciate the fact that gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House come to the matter of making 
conference reports somewhat new, and therefore may be prop- 
erly excused for not fully complying with the rules, and on 
this occasion I shall not object; but gentlemen who make con- 
ference reports must remember that it is quite necessary to 
have statements made in connection with them for the informa- 
tion of the House, and that the rule requires those statements 
to be made and printed in the Recorp. On this occasion I shall 
not object, but may do so in cases hereafter. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is technically 
correct, but the conference report sets forth the entire matter 
so fully and completely that it was not deemed necessary to 
make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. No; but the rule requires the report and 
the statement. Has the gentleman any motion to make? 

Mr. SULZER. I move that the conference report be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of further considering the bill (H. R. 
19212) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
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Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of H. R. 19212, the diplomatic and consular appro- 
priation bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 19212, the diplomatic and consular 
appropriation bill, with Mr. Sms in the chair. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of further con- 
sidering House bill 19212, the diplomatic and consular appro- 
priation bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 19212) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 


The CHAIRMAN. There was a point of order pending when 
the committee rose. ; 

Mr. HAYES. I desire to be heard briefly on the point of 
order. The pending question on Tuesday was as to whether the 
paragraph under consideration was subject to a point of order 
on the ground that there was no authority in existing law for 
the appropriation. I now have before me the treaty between 
this country and other countries establishing the International 
Institute of Agriculture, and I call attention to article 7 of that 
treaty, which reads as follows: 

The permanent committee shall be com of members designated 
by the respective Governments. Each adhering nation shall be repre- 
sented in the said committee by one member. 

That is the authority upon which we rely. That, of course, is 
existing law and provides for the appointment of this member 
of the permanent committee, for the payment of whose salary 
this appropriation is made. : 

Now, I desire to call the attention of the Chair, in connection 
with that 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
California if the pending point of order does not refer to the 
paragranii beginning with line 3 and ending with line 6, on 
page 16. , 

Mr. SULZER. The point of order is made against the para- 
graph beginning at line 8 on page 16. 

Mr. HAYES. As I understand it, the point of order is against 
the paragraph beginning with line 3 and ending with line 6. 

Mr. FOSTER. The point of order was made against the para- 
graph beginning with line 3 and ending with line 6 on page 16. 
The CHAIRMAN, That is the way the Chair understood it. 

Mr. SULZER. That is the present law. That has been the 
law ever since this institution was created. There is absolutely 
no change in the words. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman wait one moment? I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Chair to section 3687 of Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 4, which reads as follows: 

In the absence of n 
priated in the last „F 
salary. ka 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to be very clear that existing 
law has created this member of the permanent committee from 
this country, and this item appropriates exactly the same 
amount, in exactly the same words, as was appropriated last 
year for the salary of this member of the permanent committee. 
to wit, the sum of $3,600. Therefore it seems to me very clear 
mar the paragraph in question is not subject to the point of 

er. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is it not customary to use the word “ here- 
after” when it is proposed to make such appropriations in order 
in the future? 

Mr. HAYES. So far as I have examined the precedents the 
decisions have been uniform in support of the rule, as I have 
stated it, without a single decision against it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The appropriation_for last year simply ap- 
propriated that amount for the current year. 

Mr. HAYES, That is all that is necessary. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But nowhere is it fixed as being the perma- 
nent law. 

Mr. HAYES. It does not have to be in such a case as this. 
The treaty having created the position or given the authority of 
law for its creation, and the House having appropriated the 
amount to pay the salary of the position, under the decisions 
that is regarded as sufficient authority of law for a further 
appropriation to pay the salary for the following year. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is it the gentleman’s contention that if an 
amendment is offered to this or any other appropriation bill, 
making a new appropriation, it may not be properly challenged 
by the point of order, even if a previous appropriation had been 
made, but which had not been specifically authorized by law? 


the amount epora 
eld to be the legal 


Mr. HAYES. I will say, in reply to the gentleman, that the 
decisions are absolutely uniform without a single exception; 
that in such a case, under the present rules, an amendment 
offered to this section increasing the salary could be stricken 


out on a point of order. According to the decisions the salary 
is fixed by the appropriation of the last year, in the absence of 
other statutory authority fixing the salary. There is not a 
single exception to this, as far as I have been able to find. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California rely 
on the language of the treaty as authority for the making of the 
appropriation ? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly; that is the law creating the position, 
and I rely upon the language of the appropriation bill of the 
last Congress as fixing the salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist that the lan- 
guage of the treaty is the existing law authorizing an appro- 
priation? 

Mr. HAYES. Absolutely. 

Mr. MANN. If the Chair will indulge me for a moment, I 
believe I made a point of order against this paragraph in the 
bill when it was under consideration at the previous session of 
Congress; but after an examination of the treaty I came to the 
conclusion that the point of order would not lie against the item, 
because the treaty provides for the creation of the position. It 
does not provide for the salary; but under the inferpretation of 
the rules, which is constantly made, the salary in the current 
law, if followed in the pending bill, is sufficient authority for 
the salary fixed in the present bill, so it seems to me that the 
point of order does not lie. 

Mr. SULZER, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. SULZER. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of the language of the 
treaty, the Chair would be inclined to hold that there is no leg- 
islation authorizing it; but the attention of the Chair has been 
ealled to the language of the treaty, and the Chair is satisfied 
that the point of order is not well taken under the rule. The 
point of order is therefore overruled, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the ment of the expenses of delegates to the next General As- 
sembly of the International Institute of Agriculture, to be held at Rome, 
$10, „ or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended under 
the direction and in the discretion of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HAutuiN] gave notice that he would make a 
point of order against it. 

Mr. MANN. I will say that the gentleman from Missourl 
(Mr. HAHN ] is not present, being detained on account of ill- 
ness in his family to-day, or he would have made the point of 
order. 

Mr. FOSTER. In that connection I am requested by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAulix] to ask that he be given 
permission to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp upon the subject. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] 
wishes to extend his remarks already made. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Missouri asked me, on 
account of his absencé because of sickness in his family, to make 
a request for unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Hurt] be permitted to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FOSTER. On this subject, in the speech that he made 
the other day. 

Mr. SULZER. I have no objection to the gentleman from 
Missouri having lenve to extend his remarks in the Reconrp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he is making a point of order or reserving it? 

Mr. FOSTER. I am reserying it for the present. 

Mr. HAYES. I desire to discuss the point of order. If it fs 
in order, I will state that this paragraph, from line T to line 11, 
clearly is not subject to the point of order any more than the 
former paragraph. In that connection I want to call attention 
to article 2 of the treaty, which provides: 


The institute shall be composed of the general assembly and a - 
manent committee, the composition and duties of which are defined in 
the ensuing articles. 


Article 3 says: 


The general assembly of the institute shall be composed of the rep- 
resentatives of the adhering Government. Each nation, whatever 
the number of delegates, shall be entitled to the number of votes in 
the assembly which shall be determined according to the group to 
ber i belongs, and to which reference will be made herein in 
article 10. 
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In article 10 it is provided that this country comes in group 
1, which entitles us to five votes in the general assembly. The 
general assembly is created by this law, and this provision in 
the bill is intended to pay the expenses of the delegates to that 
general assembly from this country. 

As has already been stated, a similar appropriation was made 
to defray the expenses of delegates from this country to the 
general assembly who attended at the last general assembly, and 
I can see no possible ground for a point of order against this 
provision of the bill. Clearly this general assémbly is provided 
for in the existing law, and it certainly will not be claimed that 
when this general assembly is provided for the House has no 
authority to pay its expenses. It seems to me very plain that 
it is not subject to a point of order. 7 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I concur substantially in all 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] has said re- 
garding this provision of the bill. By virtue of the treaty it 
is provided as follows in article 3: 

Each nation, whatever be the number of dele; 
to the number of votes in the assembly, which 
cording to the group to which it belongs. 

Under this provision of the treaty the Government of the 
United States has been represented by delegates at Rome. The 
last delegation from this country consisted of the late Congress- 
man Foster of Vermont, Representative Scott, of Kansas, Mr. Du- 
rand, of the Census Bureau, a representative from the Agricul- 
tural Department, and a representative, I believe, from the State 
Department. There is no doubt as to just what this provision 
in the treaty means. It means that this Government shall be 
represented at these congresses, and I call the attention of the 
Chair to the law on page 1290 of Statutes at Large, Sixty-first 
Congress, which says: 

For the payment of expenses of delegates to the 8 assembly of 
the International Institute of Agriculture to be held at Rome during 
the year 1911, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary to be 
expended, under the direction of the Secretary of State. and to be im- 
mediately available. 

Here is a precedent. This provision in the present appropria- 
tion bill is identical with the provision carried in the last ap- 
propriation bill. Hence, in my judgment, in view of the treaty 
and in view of the existing law, the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Illinois is untenable under our rules. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, there is, in my judgment, no 
doubt that according to this treaty we are expected in carrying 
it out to pay the expenses of a delegate to the institute to be 
held in Rome. Now, this provision of the law provides for five 
delegates and an appropriation of $10,000. 

Mr. SULZER. It does not say so. 

Mr. FOSTER. The fact is, the treaty does not provide how 
many delegates we shall send to this institute, but it does pro- 
vide for the one which has been declared in order and which is 
in the bill so far read. 

Mr. KENDALL. The gentleman is mistaken; we have not 
made any provision for a delegate in the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. In the paragraph we have just passed. 

Mr. KENDALL. That is not for a delegate. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is for a permanent delegate. 

Mr. SULZER. That is for our member—our permanent rep- 
resentative there. Qulte a different matter. 

Mr, KENDALL. He is not a delegate at all. 

Mr. HAYES. He is a member of the permanent committee 
who resides in Rome. The delegates to the general assembly 
are entirely different. 

Mr. KENDALL. They are in addition to the permanent 
delegate. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, the general assembly is a legis- 
lative body that meets once in two years. The delegates are 
entirely different from the member of the permanent committee. 
The paragraph that has just been passed provides for a mem- 
ber of the permanent committee who resides in Rome and re- 
mains there permanently, whereas this paragraph applies to the 
delegates to the general assembly, which is a biennial meeting 
of the representatives of the different governments in a sort 
of agricultural parliament. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I want to reenforce what 
the gentleman from California said. Last year, when the 
meeting of this institute was held in Rome, our representative 
was there—that is, the representative which has been provided 
for in the second section of this item. The member of the per- 
manent committee of the International Institute, Mr. Lubin, of 
California, was there at that time, but he is not regarded or 
‘designated as a delegate as contemplated in the third provision. 
The delegates were Representative Foster, Representative Scott, 
an official of the Department of Agriculture, the Supervisor of 
the Census, and a representative from the State Department. 


tes, shall be entitled 
all be determined ac- 


This provision that we are now considering relates to defray- 
ing the expenses of the delegates who shall be appointed to 
attend the institute the coming year, and has no connection at 
all with the permanent representation that we maintain there. 
I hope the gentleman from Illinois will not insist on his point 
of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say further that 
this treaty provides for biennial meetings of the assembly. We 
appropriated last year for delegates under that treaty, and ad- 
mitting that that is true, we would not be liable this year for 
another appropriation under the treaty. — 

Mr. HAYES. This is for the fiscal year 1913. 

Mr. MANN. When is the meeting to be held? 

Mr. HAYES. Next year. 

Mr. MANN. If it is held before the ist of July this appro- 
priation would not be available. 

Mr. SULZER. It will be held early next year. 

Mr. KENDALL. It is to be held in May, 1913. 
biennially. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I do not think we should be called upon 
to make an appropriation each year for this purpose. 

Mr. HAYES. We had no appropriation last year; that was 
in the nature of a deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. FOSTER. The chairman of the committee says that we 
did have an appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. SULZER. To pay the expenses of the preceding congress. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois yield? I want to ask him a question, as he has given con- 
siderable attention to this matter. I want to ask him if this 
institute is a good thing, and if the delegates are necessary, is 
it necessary to have so many delegates as is provided for here? 

Mr. SULZER. There is no number designated. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They provide for expenses of delegates. 

Mr. SULZER. Of course, that is all. 

Mr. FOSTER. They provide for $10,000. I suppose that is 
more than one. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; five delegates attended the last congress. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They had five two years ago, did they not? 

Mr. HAYES. Five, yes; at the last assembly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was supposing that five would be sent 
next year. 

Mr. KENDALL. Not necessarily at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They are going to use up all of the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. KENDALL, They did not use it all last year. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman shocks me. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to have the gentle- 
man from Illinois give his views of the language of article 2 
of the treaty wherein it says that the international institute of 
agriculture is to be a Government institution in which each 
adhering power shall be represented by the delegate of its 


It is held 


choice. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think we provided for delegates. 

Mr. SULZER. No; Mr. Lubin is a member. He is not a 
delegate. s 

Mr. FOSTER. We provide for a member who is permanently 


located there. 

Mr. KENDALL. He has no vote in this institute at all. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think that is the provision that refers to 
the delegate that we have there all the time, to whom we pay 
$3,600 a year. But even if that is true, it is not in order to 
make an appropriation this year when the treaty provides 
that it shall be biennial. It is not in order to appropriate each 
year. 

Mr. SULZER. No appropriation was made for this last year. 

Mr. FOSTER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He has just 
read from the law in which an appropriation was made. 

Mr. SULZER. That was the year before. 

. FOSTER. Oh, no; it was last year. 

. SULZER. I will ask the gentleman to look at the law. 

. FOSTER. This is 1911. 

. KENDALL. For expenses to be incurred in May, 1913. 

. SULZER. I have here the appropriations for last year, 
will show them to the gentleman. 

. FOSTER. It is right here. 

. SULZER. That is the law of the year before. 

. FOSTER. The gentleman read it. 

„ SULZER. I did; but it is the law of the year before. 
Last year’s appropriation bill carried no appropriation for dele- 
gates to this international agricultural congress, 

Mr. KENDALL. It carries it only biennially. 

Mr. SULZER. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Last year the bill carried an appropriation that 
was made immediately available. i 
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Mr. SULZER. That was a deficiency appropriation for the 
expenses the year before. 


Mr. HAYES. 
tion. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
one this year. 

Mr. SULZER. This appropriation is for next year. 

Mr. HAYES. And you will have to have a deficiency appro- 
priation next year if you do not make this appropriation this 
year. 

Mr. SULZER. That is about correct. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Chairman, in looking at this treaty I want 
to call the Chair's attention to the fact that article 3 of the 
treaty provides that delegates may be sent to this assembly, 
but there is nothing in the treaty that provides how these dele- 
gates may be selected. 

Mr. KENDALL. The Chair has ruled on that point. 

Mr. SISSON. This committeeman, upon provision for which 
the Chair has just ruled, is a part of a permanent organization, 
and this committeeman lives at Rome, but until this Congress 
shall by some Jaw, by some statute, designate the authority to 
carry into effect the appointive power so that this Government 
may have an official representative, there is absolutely no law 
for this appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi what this language means as contained in article 2: 

The international institute of agriculture is to be a Government 


institution, In which each adhering power shall be represented by dele- 
gates of its choice. 


Mr. SISSON. How can the United States Government, unless 
there is some legislation upon the subject, have representatives 
there to represent it, unless by law we provide the manner in 
which they shall be selected? Who has the authority to name 
them? ‘The Secretary of Agriculture? The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives? The Vice President of the United 
States? The governor of some of the different States? The 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce? The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 
How are you going to be able to determine under this treaty 
how these representatives may be selected? I challenge these 
gentlemen who are advocating the making of this appropriation 
as authorized by law to show me one line of authority any- 
where in the treaty, and so far as I bhaye been able to see in 
the statute one single authority authorizing the Congress to 
make this appropriation, because there is no authority whereby 
men may be legally selected to represent the United States 
Government at this meeting. The Government might do so. 
This would be the basis for the legislation. This would be that 
basis which would lead up to a representation which would 
guarantee that this conference would be held, and that this 
conference would have representatives from the various Gov- 
ernments; that it would not be a failure; but this treaty does 
not bind the Federal Government at all until the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall devise a method by which it will select its own 
representatives; and until some law is passed giving somebody 
the right to select them there is not a line or a syllable which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint anyone, or 
that authorizes the President of the United States to do it. 
There is nothing that authorizes the Secretary of State to do it. 


It was in the nature of a deficiency appropria- 
If that is true, I do not think we should make 


Mr. HAYES. Oh, yes. 
Mr. SISSON. Not a line. 
Mr. HAYES. Not in the treaty. 
Mr. SISSON, Where is the law for it? 
Mr. HAYES. It has been done right along. 
1 SISSON. There is absolutely no law authorizing this to 
made. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
is not without doubt on this matter, but it seems to the Chair 
that anything like a fair and reasonable construction of article 
2 of the treaty authorizes an appropriation to pay the expenses 
of delegates therein authorized. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair indulge me for 

a minute? Has the Chair decided? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER. I just want to call the Chair’s attention to a 
further matter. Article 10 says that at no time shall the ex- 
penses ever exceed 2,500 francs. 

Mr. HAYES. Per vote. 

Mr. FOSTER. It does not say anything of the kind. The 
gentleman has not read it and I have, and I know what it says. 

Mr. SULZER. The treaty says, Mr. Chairman, article 10: 


The number of votes which each nation shall have and the number of 
units of assessment shall be established according to the following 
graduatlons. 


We are entitled to a certain number of votes in this congress, 
and our pro rata share of the expense is assessed according to 
the number of votes we have. The gentleman is taking the 
unique position that, although we have under the treaty these 
votes in this congress, we must not send anybody there to rep- 
resent us.and to do our voting. It would be absurd for us to be 
charged for our votes in this congress and then send nobody 
there to do the voting. 

Mr. HAYES, I call the gentleman’s attention to the wording 
of article 10, which provides that not more than 2,500 francs per 
unit. Now, we have 16 units, and this has nothing whatever to 
do with the expense for this assembly, but for the general ex- 
penses of the institute. 

Mr. SULZER. I ask for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels constrained to overrule the 
point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph beginning with line 7 and concluding with line 11. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a preferential 
motion. I move to strike out, on page 16, line +» the word 
“ten” and insert the word “ three,” so as to read * $3,000." 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, pa 16, line 9, by striking out the word ten“ 
the word “ three." 


Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, last year there was appropri- 
ated $10,000, which was made immediately available, and under 
that appropriation five delegates were appointed to attend this 
congress or institute, absolutely, in my judgment, there being no 
occasion for sending five over there to represent the United 
States. It may be a very pleasant trip for certain gentlemen 
to make, but two delegates are amply sufficient—one might be, 
but two are amply sufficient—and the $3,000 would pay the ex- 
penses of two delegates to this institute on the same basis that 
a little less than $8,000 paid the expenses of five delegates. It 
seems to me that this institute, which is nothing very great at 
the best, is well taken care of by the United States, so far as 
we are concerned, when we provide the expenses of one gentle- 
man as a permanent committee and two other gentlemen as 
special delegates from this country to go over to that institute— 
quite enough. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois let me say that this institute is doing a great world 
work. It is making unique experiments and disseminating val- 
uable information, and it is all benefiting beyond the concep- 
tion of the finite mind the farmers of our country and the con- 
sumers of this country; and anything that will contribute to 
our agricultural resources, anything that will help the con- 
sumers of our country along the line of getting the necessaries 
of life cheaper is a world work that demands the favorable 
consideration of every Representative in this House. It will be 
a mistake to strike out this provision or to reduce this appro- 
priation. The Committee on Foreign Affairs have carefully 
considered this matter. We have been economical. We have 
been careful. We have pruned these estimates just as much 
as we possibly could. We have been criticized for cutting down 
some of the appropriations, but I want to repeat that we have 
cut no appropriation that we deemed necessary for the adequate 
administration of the service. We did not cut this appropria- 
tion because we deemed it as essential for the good of the coun- 
try as any other appropriation in this bill, and I earnestly sub- 
mit the whole matter to the sober, sensible judgment of the 
Members of the House and ask them to stand by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in our efforts to do something to decrease 
the cost of living of the consumers of our country. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the question is not whether 
we are going to interfere with agriculture here or elsewhere. 
Crops will still be planted and will go on growing, and perhaps 
under the direction of the present Secretary of Agriculture, who 
is himself a good deal like Tennyson's brook. The question is 
whether the amendment suggested by the gentleman from IIII- 
nois is a practical one and ought to be adopted, This paragraph 
in the bill provides for the expenses of delegates $10,000. He 
proposes to cut that appropriation to $3,000. If he had cut it 
to $2,000 it would have been 333 per cent better in my judg- 
ment. Two delegates will certainly be an abundantly large 
representation from this country to the institute, which he says 
at its best is not any great shakes. I hope that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois will be adopted. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Certainly; or I will yield the gentleman the 
floor. 

Mr. GARRETT. Whether or not he can state, and if he can 
not state if he will yield to the gentleman from New York to 


and inserting 
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state, if he knows of a single instance in which a single thing 
has been done by this institute that has helped in any respect 
whatever any farmer in the United States. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I wiil tell the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. Chairman, that when this bill was up here on Monday, or 
Tuesday, perhaps 

Mr. GARRETT, Tuesday. 

Mr. SLAYDEN (continuing). I asked for that same informa- 
tion and earnestly entreated the gentlemen who were the pro- 
ponents of the measure to put their finger on one single in- 
stance. That has not been done as yet. Perhaps the gentleman 
from California, who is hopeful and optimistic, may be able to 
suggest some benefit, and I yield for him to do so. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman. I want 
to say in regard to this matter that the figures collected by the 
Agricultural Department of this country relating to the prod- 
ucts of the soil I believe to be one of the best functions that 
that department performs. The fact that that information is 
valuable is proved by the fact that the cotton speculators not 
long ago bribed the employees of the Department of Agriculture 
who had that information to give it out to them in advance of 
the official publication thereof. If it was not valuable they 
would not pay money and take the chances of the prosecution 
that would follow as a result of that information being given 
out prematurely. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman inform me how many 
countries take part in this institute? 

Mr. HAYES. Fifty—practically all the world. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And how many delegates do other coun- 
tries send to that institute? i 

Mr. HAYES. Other countries of like size as the United 
States send five delegates. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then to reduce this down to two would 
be to diminish our influence to that extent? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but not our votes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; but generally it would indicate a 
lack of interest on the part of this country? 

Mr. HAYES. Exactly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. All the votes could be cast by two delegates 
as well as five? 

Mr. HAYES. They can. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then that is an argument for one delegate. 

Mr. HAYES. Now, Mr. Chairman, this International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture is an official institution just as much as the 
Agricultural Department of the United States is, and the sta- 
tistics which it is collecting are collected officially, just as those 
are collected officially which are collected in this country by 
our Government and in Austria and Russia and every other 
civilized country in the world by their respective Governments. 
The statistics are collected and furnished from the International 
Institute of Agriculture to every country that is a party to the 
treaty, ourselves included. Those statistics are collected and 
published and disseminated in exactly the same manner as 
ours are in regard to the agricultural interests of this country. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman from California con- 
tend that without representation on our part in this Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture we could not get those statistics? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. There is no other avenue that is known 
by which this information can be collected. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
this information is collected through the institute? 

Mr. HAYES. I do. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it collected by the institute itself? 

Mr. HAYES. Each country collects the information respect- 
ing its own territory. The information that is collected by our 
Agricultural Department is communicated to this International 
Institute of Agriculture, and by it it is communicated to all the 
other countries officially, and the same way with the other 
parties to the treaty. 

Mr. GARRETT. And the gentleman states that without this 
institute that information could not be obtained from the other 
countries? 

Mr. HAYES. That is it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. HAYES. Ina moment. It is true that in this country, 
prior to the collection of these statistics by our Agricultural 
Department, and in other countries prior to the establishment 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, those statistics 
were furnished to the various commercial organizations at their 
expense, and they were entitled to that information, only it 
was not a matter of public property at all. Now this informa- 
tion comes officially, and it can be communicated officially to 


the various countries, and through those various countries the 
producers of cotton and wheat and corn and other products of 
the soil are supplied with the most reliable information regard- 
ing the crop conditions that can be found anywhere in the 
world, and therefore these producers can not be taken advan- 
tage of by speculators in the products of the soil, That is why 
I am in favor of it. 7 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to have two or three minutes more. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recog- 
nized. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s time be 
extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hayes] be extended five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT. Do I understand the gentleman to say, for 
instance, that the cotton statistics that are gathered by this 
Government are not communicated to England and to the Eng- 
lish dealers in cotton except through this institute? 

op HAYES. That is what I say; officially communicated; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the gentleman from California 
know that on the very day those figures are given out here they 
are cabled to the remotest parts of the world? 

Mr. HAYES. I know that; but the gentleman will under- 
stand that they are communicated officially to this Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, so that they are given out simul- 
taneously all over the world. That is the thing which the gen- 
tleman does not seem to see the force of. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the gentleman know that through 
the medium of the Associated Press and the various other news- 
paper agencies the very moment our agricultural statistics are 
made public they are cabled all over the world without being 
communicated directly by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In 15 minutes after their promulgation they 
are available to every broker's office in this country and Europe. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but as soon as they are collected they 
become the property of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What does the gentleman mean by saying 
“they become the property of the International Institute of 
Agriculture”? 

Mr. HAYES. They are all furnished officially then to the 
whole world. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from California now admits 
that there is an instantaneous communication of the crop reports 
all over the world without this? 

Mr. HAYES. No. There would be no such reports without 
e PROIE That is what the gentleman does not under- 
stand. 

Mr. SISSON. If that is so, it would be just as useless with 
respect to other crop reports as it is with the cotton crop. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman must understand that most of 
the other countries of the world have not had such a collection 
of statistics as we have had up to the time of the establishment 
of this institute, and the proposition here is not so much to 
have the crop conditions of the United States brought home to 
us, but rather the crop conditions of the outside world brought 
to us. 

Mr. SISSON. The Governments of France, England, and 
Germany have had their own crop statistics, 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but until five or six years ago there were 
no such statistics of agricultural products collected in other 
countries. 

Mr. SISSON. Until five or six years ago we had none in this 
country. ` 

Mr. HAYES. Oh, yes; we had. 

-Mr. MANN. In this country we have had the collection of 
official crop statistics for a great many years. 

Mr. HAYES. Very true. 

Mr. GARRETT. This matter of the International Institute 
of Agriculture has been before us ever since I have been a 
Member of this House, and I am anxious to know about it. 
What does this institute do except to collect statistics? 

Mr. HAYES. It takes care of the welfare of the agricultural 
industry all over the world. It is a new institution. It has been 
in operation only about four years. We can not expect that it 
will revolutionize the agricultural industry of the world in one 
year. It is an enormous institution. It has not got into full 
operation yet. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am asking the gentleman from California 
what it does besides gather and communicate statistics? 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. With the permission of the gentle- 
man from California I will answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee as to what it does. Is it not a fact that 
this institute investigates and studies and reports upon the 
question of plant diseases all over the world, and gets the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the world on those subjects and distributes 
it to individual farmers over the country? This work is of 
great benefit to the agricultural interests of this country and I 
trust will be retained in the bill. 

Mr. HAYES. That is what I say. 

Mr. MANN. Does any individual farmer ever get a copy 
of it? > 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, yes. You can send for it and 
get a copy of it. : 

Mr. MANN. I do not believe that any individual farmer has 
ever got a copy of it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
tion for the bulletins. 


You can get it if you make applica- 


Mr. HAYES. I believe I have the floor, unless my time has 
expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. J 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If the gentleman asks me a ques- 
tion like that in good faith, I will answer it, because I happen 
to know something about farming; but I know it is not asked 
in good faith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asks that sufficient order be 
maintained to enable the Chair to know who is addressing the 
Chair. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I want to know who has the floor. 

Mr. SULZER. I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SULZER] has the floor. ‘ 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Just a moment ago it was very confusing 
for us back here to try to tell which one of the 12 gentlemen 
on his feet had the floor. 

Mr. SULZER. In reply to my friend from Tennessee, let me 
call his attention to the statement made by Mr. Olmsted, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, who appeared before the committee and whose testimony 
is printed in the hearings. He stated that he was a delegate to 
the last agricultural congress in Rome of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 


Owing to that fact— 


He says— 


and my personal touch with the institute—that was why I came here 
to-day, This originated through the efforts of an American citizen, 
Mr. David Lubin. The American people felt the need of world informa- 
tion concerning agriculture. Mr, Lubin was a man of large fortune and 
he interested the various governments of the world in it, primarily the 
Kingdom of Italy and then the other kingdoms. He was the instigator 
of the adoption of an international treaty to which the United States 
Government is a party. That treaty was ratified in 1905. When I 
was at Rome last May there were 48 countries at that hearing. All 
the principal governments of the world and some unimportant ones; 
and since then two other governments have come in, making 50; and 
they now embrace practically the entire civilized world, with a few 
minor exceptions. These countries have bound themselves by a solemn 
obligation to sustain the institute pro rata. 
You asked me, Mr, Sunzer— 


He continues— 


what the institute was doing. I have samples of what it is doing. 
‘There. is a bulletin issued every month containing crop statistics, 
Prior to the report the institute sends a cablegram to the Department 
of Agriculture, so that we have the information promptly, and that is 
sent to the press. In addiion to that they issue a bulletin on plant dis- 
eases, and that report contains the accumulated wisdom of the world. 
Another bulletin issued deals with cooperation among farmers. It gives 
the information to us. The yields are greater than for centuries, and 
we grow more pro rata because of our improved scientific culture. How 
do these books get the best information Because they boil down the 
information gathered throughout the world. These documents are now 
1 pogan, but thcy have been translated into English out of the sur- 
plus fund. i 


Mr. BOWMAN. Regarding the necessity of sending delegates 
to this convention, is it not the purpose to send experts in their 
several branches of knowledge, so that a general knowledge of 
the subject may be given to this country? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; and I will say that there is an adage 
in a Great Book, recognized as an authority throughont the 
civilized world, that “in a multitude of counsel there is much 
wisdom.” Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. The Clerk will again re- 
port it. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 16, 7 5 9, strike out the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof 


the word “ three. 

The question being taken; on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 33, noes 43. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SISSON. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the geutleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

shen be 16, strike out the paragraph beginning with line 7, down to and 
including line 11. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that when you 
look at the personnel of this committee of five delegates who 
went to the last meeting, you will discover that they were not 
the great scientists they purported to be. It seems to me this 
is rather a junket that some gentlemen want to take, and the 
expenditure of $10,000, or $2,000 apiece, to go and spend a few 
days over in Italy attending this conference is an outrageous 
expenditure of public money. I have no doubt in the world, 
after the yote which has just been taken, that the committee 
will vote down my motion to strike this out, but I shall give 
this committee and these so-called economists an opportunity to 
determine whether or not they mean what they say. I have 
heard a great deal about economy from Democrats when the 
Republicans were in power and voting the money. But if such 
items as this go in many bills little economy will be accom- 
plished. Now, that we have a majority and have the opportu- 
nity to cut out useless expenditures, let us make good our 
promises and not make ourselves ridiculous before the country, 

Mr. BURLESON. That remark will be quoted on every 
stump in the country this fall. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman says my remark will be quoted. 
I have no objection to that. When Democrats continue the ex- 
travagance of Republicans, they ought to be quoted, and they 
ought to bear the brunt before the American people. I do not 
believe in playing hide and seek on these propositions, because, 
as far as I am concerned, I am a real economist. 

Mr. HAY. Does the gentleman know how much money has 
been saved on the appropriation bills which have already been 
passed by the Democratic majority of this House? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that one cent has been saved 
yet. I know that we have cut down some estimates here, but 
I bave got to wait to see what those committees are going to do 
in conference, and I have got to wait to see what the Democrats 
are going to do when those conference reports come back here. 

Mr. HAY. In my judgment the gentleman ought to be a 
little more charitable to his colleagues on this floor, and not put 
the Democratic Party in a false position. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not put my colleagues in a false position. 
If the facts show no economy it will not be a false but a true 
position. I hope that the conferees of the Democratic com- 
inittees will stand squarely by the economies that they have 
undertaken; but when he asks me how much they are going 
to save I can not tell him. I do know that several million 
dollars were saved in the Army bill reported by his committee, 
for which I commend him, and I trust that the other committees 
will do as well. But before we can boast of economy we must 
make good our promises. If our conferees will stand by their 
guns we can effect some economy, but if we fail and the ex- 
trayagance continues, then we are ridiculous. 

Here is an opportunity that we have to cut off thirty-odd 
thousand dollars of useless expenditure. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Is the gentleman aware that this 
bill is $600,000 less than the bill for the same purpose passed by 
the last session of Congress? 

Mr. SISSON. My information is that it is considerably less, 
but this bill is not passed yet, and it is not a law. Why not 
save $30,000 here and now? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Does the gentleman think it is fair 
to criticize the Democratic Party for extravagance, in view of 
the fact that the committee has reported a bill carrying $600,000 
less than the Republican committee reported it in the last ses- 
sion for a similar purpose? 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say that I commend them for every 
legitimate economy. I do not believe that every time you reduce 
an appropriation it means economy. On the contrary, there are 
many items that ought not to be reduced and many items that 
ought to be increased, but if there is one single extravagant item 
in the bill it does not justify the Democratic Party for leaving 
it there. We ought to cut it out. It is criminal to leave it in. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to say that the Committee on For- 


eign Affairs is to be congratulated in making a saving of over 
$600,000 in making up this bill, and I think they can go further 
and add a saving of $30,000 additional by cutting off this item. 
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Mr. SISSON. 
Tennessee and the gentleman from New York and the gentle- 
man from Virginia to show more Democratic economy. Let us 
practice what we preach. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, I submit that in the opinion of the Committee on 


And I am willing to help the gentleman from 


Foreign Affairs this appropriation is necessary. It is money 
well spent. It will be a great mistake to strike the provision 
out of the bill. We haye economized in every way we possibly 
could. We have been criticized to some extent for the way we 
have economized and yet we take these criticisms good- 
naturedly. They come from outside sources. However, I think 
it comes with very bad grace from a Democrat to criticize us 
for not going further along the lines of economy than we did. 
We went as far as we could consistently with common sense. 
We endeavored not to be penny wise and pound foolish. We 
are willing to take the judgment of the House. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say to the gentleman that I am not 
charging him with the entire fault of leaying these items in 
here. I charge his Democratic colleagues on this side of the 
House and those who have followed him in the wrong direc- 
tion and the Republicans over there who have followed him. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, my friend is in error. We cut 
the estimates submitted in this appropriation bill $652,206, and 
the bill in its present shape carries appropriations of over 
$560,255 less than the appropriations in the bill of last year. 
That speaks for itself. That is saving some money for the tax- 
payers. I want to impress on the Members of the House that 
this appropriation bill, all told, carries only $3,427,000. Just 
think of it. We are appropriating only three and a half million 
dollars for one of the greatest and most useful departments of 
our Government, the Department of State, which stands for 
peace and commerce and friendship with all nations. We ap- 
propriate over $100,000,000 for the Army—that is for war. We 
appropriate over $100,000,000 for the Navy—that is for war. 
We appropriate over $150,000,000 for pensions—that is for war. 
And yet for peace and commerce we appropriate only about 
three and one-half million dollars. What a comparison! What 
a commentary on war and peace! And for every dollar that 
this Government spends for its foreign service, for the adminis- 
tration of our State Department, the citizens of America re- 
celve back, directly or indirectly, a hundred dollars for one, 
and everybody familiar with history knows it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I want to say. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the payment of the quota of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, of the cost of translating into and printing in 
the e mey 8 5 of the International Iustitute of 
Agriculture at Rome, $5, „ or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on this 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the point of order? 

Mr. FOSTER. Under the treaty we are expected to pay our 
proportion of the expenses of this institute. The treaty pro- 
vides that certain things shall be done, and among them is the 
printing and distribution of this information which is gathered 
by the delegates to the institute. We have appropriated in a 
previous item in this bill for the payment of the quota of the 
United States for the support of the International Institute of 
Agriculture for the calendar year 1913, $4,800. It occurs to me 
that this item is included in that item of $4,800, and therefore 
I think that this paragraph is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Illinois in what article of the treaty does he find a provision for 
the payment of printing? 

Mr. FOSTER. While it does not say exactly for printing, 
article 9 provides what this institute shall do. I do not think 
there can be found any authority anywhere in the treaty pro- 
viding for the translation of this information into another 
language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not find any provision in 
the treaty which seems to cover the expenses for translation, 
but he understood the gentleman from Nlinois to say that there 
Was such a provision. 

Mr. FOSTER. it was provided for in the expenses for the 
dissemination of information. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in article 9 of the treaty it 
provides what the institute shall do, what publications shall 


Does the gentleman wish to be heard on 


be issued, and, of course, all that is done in a foreign language. 
In order that the people of the English-speaking countries may 
be able to utilize this valuable information it must be trans- 
lated into the English language. 

In view of what the institute is doing, the American delegates 
decided informaliy, after consultation, and subject, of course, 
to the approval of Congress, that an English edition of the 
publications ought to be secured by direct appropriation on the 
part of the English-speaking countries adhering to the institute. 

The estimated cost of translating into English and printing 
these documents is about $12,000 per annum, of which amount 
the delegates from the United States are of the opinion that 
the United States should contribute $5,000, leaving the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Dominion of Canada, 
and other English-speaking countries to contribute the remain- 
ing amount needed. 

Tt is therefore recommended by the delegates that in the next 
estimate submitted by the Department of State to Congress an 
item of 55.000 be included, in addition to other moneys appro- 
priated for the institute and for the payment of delegates 
thereto, as a proper amount for the United States to contribute 
as its share of the cost of translation of the publications Into 
English and their printing in that language. There was an 
informal understanding with the executive officers of the insti- 
tute that if this were done the institute would supply as many 
English copies of each document to the United States as is 
possible on the basis of its contribution, which publications will 
be subject to distribution by our Government, either through the 
Department of State or through the Department of Agriculture, 
or otherwise. It is believed that these copies might advanta- 
geously be distributed free of charge to agricultural colleges, 
agricultural societies and institutions, and the leading agricul- 
fural papers of the United States. So much for that. In regard 
to the point of order made by the gentleman from Illinois, I 
desire to say that if it be sustained we will place ourselves in 
the anomalous position of appropriating money to maintain the 
institution, of participating in its deliberations, and then refus- 
ing to appropriate needed money to utilize and disseminate the 
information. What will the taxpayers of our country think of 
that kind of foolish legislation? It is too absurd for serious 
discussion. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to article 9, 
which provides for collecting and publishing the information: 

To collect, study, and publish as promptly as pane ståtistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, both vegetable 


and animal products, commerce in agricultural products, and the prices 
prevailing in the various markets. 


It seems to me there is plenty of authority for providing for 
the expenses of this publication. I do not see how it can be 
otherwise. 

Mr. FOSTER. It does not provide for translating it. 

Mr. HAYES. I should say it would be included. It can not 
be published unless it is published in the language of the coun- 
try so that it can be read. 

Mr. FOSTER. It can be published, however. 

Mr. HAYES. That is plain to me. You can not publish a 
thing unless you publish it so that the people can understand it. 
Would the gentleman think that publishing in the Chinese lan- 
guage was publishing within the meaning of a statute of the 
United States? Of course not. It has to be published in the 
language of the country. 


Mr. SULZER. That is self-evident. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman does not mean to make that 
sort of a statement. 

Mr. HAYES. I do, indeed. > 


Mr. FOSTER. Then the gentleman does not understand the 
situation at all. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman does. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman does not, because it may be 
published in any other language. 

Mr. HAYES. But it could not be published in this country. 

Mr. FOSTER. It does not say that it shall be published in 
the English language. 

Mr. HAYES. It says that it shall be published. 

Mr. FOSTER. This is a treaty of all the Governments of the 
world. 

Mr. HAYES. It is to be given to the public. That is what 
“publishing” means. How is it to be given to the public if it 
is not printed in the language that they understand? 

Mr. FOSTER. Just as they have given a lot of them out— 
printed in a foreign language. 

Mr. HAYES, That is a very narrow construction. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there are 48 countries adhering 
to this institute. 
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Mr. SULZER. Fifty now. 

Mr. HAYES. It is growing. 

Mr. MANN. Fifty. I am willing to accept the amendment. 
There were forty-eight when the last report was made. It is 
quite evident, Mr. Chairman, that if this provision were to pub- 
lish the proceedings of this institute in Chinese it would be sub- 
ject to a point of order; but so far as the treaty is concerned 
there is no distinction between our appropriating money for 
the publication in the Chinese language and the publication in 
the English language. The treaty provides for the publication 
of the proceedings. That is something for the committee in con- 
trol to determine. Here is a proposition to make a special 
appropriation for a special publication in a special language. 
The fact that we speak English is no more justification, so far 
as the point of order is concerned, for making an appropriation 
to publish this in the English language than it would be to 
have it published in the Chinese language. It is for the board 
in control to determine; and I take it that we have no authority 
to make an appropriation to publish it in any special language, 
because that is a change of the authority now conferred upon 
the institute and the board. There are, as the gentlemen now 
say, 50 adhering countries. There were 48 at the time of 
the last meeting. At that time 46 of the countries were repre- 
sented by a total of 99 delegates. A large number of those 
delegates were composed of the gentlemen acting as the per- 
manent committee. We find here a proposition which we have 
just passed, that this country shall provide for 6 delegates to 
this institute, as against a total of not to exceed 2 delegates for 
each of the other countries on the average. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a fine thing to provide junketing trips for 
yarious gentlemen in connection with the Government or outside 
of the Goyernment. When we made the first appropriation last 
year no one knew what the necessary expenses would be. But 
we find now that we could send six delegates—five in addition 
to the permanent committee—abroad for less than $8,000, and 
provide junketing trips for five persons from the United States. 
I am surprised that this House has now voted to retain in this 
bill a provision for a junketing trip by six or seven gentlemen 
from the United States, in order that they may go on a pleasure 
trip to Rome. I am not a candidate for the place. If they 
would make the appropriation sufficiently large to include all 
Members of Congress it might appeal to us all. I had hoped 
that the time had come when, knowing what the expenses would 
be, we would cut out junketing trips to Rome or junketing trips 
to other places. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the word 
“publish,” as used in the treaty, even giving it a liberal con- 
struction, does not authorize the committee to provide for the 
translating of the proceedings into a particular language, be- 
cause in this country we have people who speak the English 
language, people who speak the German language, the French 
and the Italian, and other languages, and therefore the Chair 
feels constrained to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, after line 11, insert: 

“For the payment of the quota of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, of the cost of the publications of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, $5,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. : 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is clearly 
within the rule and not subject to a point of order. We are an 
adhering member of this institute, and under the treaty we are 
obligated to pay our share of the expenses. This appropriation 
simply does that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi wish 
to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. What is the quota of the United States? Is 
there any provision in the treaty in reference to quotas? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Respecting publication? 

Mr. SULZER. Article 10 of the treaty provides for that. 

Mr. MANN. What is the provision? 

Mr. SULZER. Article 10 of the treaty reads as follows: 


The nations adhering to the institute shall be classed in five groups, 
according to the place which each of them thinks it ought to occupy. 
The number of votes which each nation shall have and the number of 
5 7 55 assessment shall be established according to the following 
gradations. 


Then it gives the gradations of these nations in the five dif- 
tien groups, and goes on to say what each nation shall con- 
ribute. 

Mr. MANN. What does it say about the contribution? I 
have not the treaty here. 

Mr. SULZER. ‘The five groups are as follows: 

Group No. 1, number of votes, 5; units of assessment, 16. Group 2, 


number of votes, 4; units of assessment, 8. Group 3, number of votes, 
3; units of assessment, 4. Group 4, number of votes, 2; units of assess- 
ment, 2. Group 5, number of votes, 1; units of assessment, 1. 

The treaty then says: 


In any event the contribution due per unit of assessment shall never 
exceed a maximum of 2,500 francs. As a temporary provision, the 
assessment for the first two years shall not exceed 1,500 francs per unit. 
Colonies may, at the regnat of the nation to which they belong, be 
admitted to form a part of the institute on the same conditions as 
independent nations. 

Mr. MANN. How many units does the United States repre- 
sent? 

Mr. SULZER. Sixteen. We belong to the first grade. 
are a first-class Nation. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Twenty-five hundred francs is $500. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; about that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it seems, according to the treaty 
and the statement of the gentleman, that the quota of the United 
States could not exceed $8,000. 

Mr. HAYES. No; $4,800. 

Mr. MANN. Now, we have already provided in one item of 
the bill $4,800 and here is an item to provide $5,000 additional, 
and that is why I asked the information. 

Mr. HAYES. The particular provision which has been read 
only applies to the general expenses of the institute, of which 
our quota is $4,800. 

Mr. MANN. What provision is there in the treaty that we 
shall pay for a portion of the printing expenses in addition to 
our quota? That is what I am endeavoring to obtain informa- 
tion concerning. I understand the limitation of expense was 
the limitation of our quota to the institute. We have already 
provided for that in the paragraph at the top of the page. The 
gentleman now offers an amendment to proyide an additional 
quota for printing, but has given us no statement. I do not 
know that there is an authorization for such purpose, 

Mr. SULZER. Article 9 provides for that. 

Mr. FOSTER. It provides what shall be done. 

Mr. MANN. I asked the gentleman in respect to it with a 
view of giving us the information. 

Mr. SULZER. I will send it to the Clerk’s desk, if the gen- 
tleman desires, and have it read. 

Mr. MANN. I would rather have the gentleman state it. 

Mr. SULZER. Article 9 of the treaty provides what this 
International Institute of Agriculture shall do, and it provides 
for the publication of the work 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but is there any provision for an additional 
payment by the adhering members over the amount that they 
contribute as their quota of the expenses of the institute? 

Mr. FOSTER. None at all. 2 

Mr. MANN. What is the $4,800 we have already provided for 
in the bill? 

Mr. SULZER. That amount of $4,800 in the bill is to pay our 
pro rata share as an adhering member. 

Mr. MANN. I will read it to the gentleman. It is at the 
bottom of page 15 and reads as follows: 


For the payment of the quota of the United States for the 05 1 77 
of the International Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1913, 


Mr. SULZER. That is what we agreed to pay, whether we 
get any benefit from it or not. 

Mr. MANN. But that is our quota for the support of the 
institute, and that covers all our expenses. 

Mr. SULZER. Well, not exactly. 

Mr. HAYES. Publication is not part of the support of the 
institute. 

Mr. MANN. What is the $4,800 for? 

Mr. SULZER. I have stated that. The $5,000, I will say to 
the gentleman, is for the Government of the United States to 
utilize by publication in English the information which comes 
from this institute in a foreign language. ‘The institute pub- 
lishes its information bulletins and reports in a foreign lan- 
guage. We get them. In order for us to utilize them we must 
translate them; in order to translate and publish them in Eng- 
lish we have to pay for the translation, and we are now appro- 
priating the money to pay for the translation and for the pub- 
lication in English for our own people. If the gentleman does 
not want us 

Mr. MANN. The treaty provides what the institute shall do. 
It provides that it shall publish the reports. It provides that 


We 
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we shall contribute our quota of the entire expenses of the in- 
stitute. That quota is $4,800, and that covers all the expense 
which we are authorized under the treaty to contribute to the 
institute. In addition to that, we have already provided for the 
expense of a permanent committee of one and of delegates, and 
all that we must contribute to the institute under the terms of 
the treaty as the quota of the United States is $4,800, and that 
is carried in the other item. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman allow me? What the gen- 
tleman says is quite true so far as it goes. But we have pro- 
vided for all the things which we must do under the treaty. In 
consequence of that we get this valuable information, and that 
comes to us in a foreign language. It must be translated and 
published in English to be available to the people of this country 
who speak English. This $5,000 is for that purpose. I can not 
make it clearer. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman I suppose if any in- 
formation is ever published by this institute which is worth 
translating we have a Department of Agriculture to which it 
comes and which is capable of translating and publishing it as 
a publication of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SULZER. That department informed us it did not have 
the money to do it. 


Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. In a moment. A representative of the De- 
partment of- Agriculture appeared before the committee and 
testified that the department had no money for this purpose, 
and hence the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of State recommend this appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. The Department of Agriculture has plenty of 
money which it could use for this purpose to pay to publish it, 
and if it has not used it, it is because they have found nothing 
worth publishing. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would ask my colleague if the Department 
of Agriculture does not translate a great many foreign lan- 
guages into our language? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. And it is doing it all the time. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman from Illinois will yield, article 
9 is the article in the treaty which defines the purposes and ob- 
jects of this organization. Now, in order to support that 
organization we have to appropriate, as the gentleman from 
Illinois suggests, $4.800. 

The article says the institute confines its operations to cer- 
tain things; is a mere shell; that it shall study certain things, 
and report, and communicate with parties, and make known in- 
formation obtained, and so forth. There are eight or nine dif- 
ferent sections. Now, the purpose, as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] has suggested, of the existence of the or- 
ganization, as provided for in this section, is to enable the 
United States Government to do its part of the work assigned to 
this organization in article 9. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. Therefore we have already provided, as the 
gentleman from Illinois suggests, for the very thing that the 
gentleman from New York is asking $5,000 for. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair understands the gentleman 
from Illinois, his contention is that the expense to be covered 
in this paragraph is included in the first paragraph? 

Mr. MANN. The work is there covered. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the additional appropriation that has 
already been carried by the committee equals the amount that 
we are authorized to appropriate under the treaty? 

Mr. MANN. That is right. 

Mr. SISSON. And that covers specifically the publications as 
outlined in article 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the Chair is assured that this 
article does cover the item, he is inclined to sustain the point 
of order. 

Mr. SULZER. If the Chair will indulge me, I wish to say 
that the $4,800 appropriated in the bill is paid as the pro rata 
share of the United States as an adhering member of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. That has nothing to do 
with the costs to us of translating and publishing the informa- 
tion we receive. 

Mr. SISSON. What is that made for? 

Mr. SULZER. If the gentleman from Mississippi will allow 
me to conclude, I will impart to him the information. We get 
the publications of this International Institute of Agriculture. 
They come to us, of course, as I have said, in a foreign language, 
and in order to be of use to our English-speaking people they 
must be translated, and this money appropriated in this para- 
graph is for the purpose of translating, publishing, and utilizing 
these bulletins, these reports, and this information. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York this: The gentleman does not claim that there is 
any law except the treaty authorizing the payment of these ap- 
propriations—no other existing law? 

Mr. SULZER. I claim that under the treaty this appropria- 
tion is not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman from New 
York claim is the amount that can be appropriated, relying on 
the treaty as existing law? 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, we would place ourselves 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair means, what sum should we 
pias a ge under this treaty? What number of dollars alto- 
gether 

Mr. SULZER. Under the treaty, which is the law of the land, 
we can appropriate just what we have appropriated for the 
purposes I have indicated. ‘That is the contention we make, 
and I want to say, in support of the contention, that we would 
place ourselves in a ludicrous position if we paid our share for 
the support of the institution and then, when the institution 
sends us our share of the benefits, we do nothing with them. 
It would be absurd. We should utilize the data or we are wast- 
ing money, it seems to me, in being a member of this Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the question of the point of order, the 
Chair does not see that he can take that reasoning of the gentle- 
man as conclusive. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the conjecture of the gentle- 
man from New York must rest upon article 9 of this treaty. 
Now, we have already appropriated the money to carry into 
effect the purposes of the treaty, as enumerated in article 9. 
Now, if the requirement of article 9 has been provided for in 
the $4,800 appropriated—and the gentleman admits that in 
article 9 is the authority he has for the appropriation of 
$4,800—and the Chair holds that he has no other authority for 
the appropriation of $4,800, we have already appropriated the 
$4,800. Within the very first clause of article 9 the subdivision 
is marked A - collecting, studying, and publishing of statistics 
and information are provided for or outlined. The article reads 


as follows: 
ARTICLE 3. 


i al institute, confining its operations within an international sphere, 


si Collect, study and publish as p tly as possible 6 
ical, or economic information concerning’ fa alae boo th vegetable 
and 1 commerce 3 8 and the 
prices prevailin, In the various markets. 
(b ommunicate to parties interested, also as promptly as possible, 
all the information just referred to. 
{3} Indicate the wages paid for farm work. . 
Make known the new diseases of vegetables which Posen appear 
in any part of the spies showing the territories infected, the progress 
—5 ane tree and, if possible, the remedies which are effective in com- 


Study esti ming agricultural tion, I 
N edit ta “all their aspects; collect and publish. information which 
the various’ countries in the organization of works 

ra sev ien agricultural cooperation, insurance, and credit. 

(7) Submit to 75 approval of the vernments, if there is occasion 
for it, measures for the protection of the common Interests of farmers 
and for the improvement of their condition, after having utilized all the 
necessary sources of information, such as the wishes expressed by inter- 
national or other agricultural congresses or Spies same of sciences ap- 
plied to agriculture, agriculture societies, academies, learned bodies, etc. 

So that he has already got the $4,800 to do that work with. 
Now, if the $4,800 is properly allowed, it is allowed under 
article 9, and if it is allowed under article 9, then the gentleman 
has no other clause upon which to hang this appropriation now 
asked for. Therefore, you have already appropriated for the 
expenses and maintenance and publication and the study that 
the treaty was intended to obtain. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that the $4,800 is for the maintenance of 
the International Institute of Agriculture and for the payment 
of the necessary expenses of administration, There is no part 
of that that is to be used for publications, if we desired them to 
be published so that the people of this country might use them. 
That is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from California yield to me 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Out of what fund do they now pay for the pub- 
lication? 

Mr. HAYES. Out of the special appropriation for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. MANN. We have never made any special appropriation 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HAYES. I think we have 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken in that. 
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Mr HAYES. The gentleman did not understand, probably, or 
was not paying attention when the gentleman from New York 
_[Mr. SULZER] read the report of our delegates, stating what our 
proportion of this publication expense would be. 

Mr. MANN. I haye read the report of the delegates, and I 
did not need to hear the gentleman from New York read it. 
We have never made any appropriation for the pubHeation of 
these reports. They have always been published out of the 
quota which we contributed, together with the quotas con- 
tributed by other nations, for the administration of the insti- 
tute. 

Mr. HAYES. I am now advised by the chairman of the com- 
mittee that these publications have heretofore been published 
by the Department of Agriculture. But the statement in the 
hearings is that there is ne money available for the year 1913 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. I have the reports from this institute, published 
in the English language, published by the institute, published 
from the maintenance fund, a portion of which we contributed; 
published in the English language. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is aware of that, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from California if this paragraph of this appropriation 
here is not intended for publications to be made er used in the 
United States? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. It is intended to cover our propor- 
tion of the cost of publication in the English language in Eng- 
land, Canada, Australia, and the various other English-speaking 
colonies. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend that the 
treaty binds us to publish this information in our own country? 

Mr. HAYES. It does not bind us to publish the information 
in our own country, but it contemplates and provides for such 
publication. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair thinks that the language 
used in section 9 does not authorize this appropriation, and sus- 
tains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS. 

To pay the quota of the United States as an adhering member of the 
International lway Congress for the year 1913, $400. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve a point of 
order against this paragraph. What is this for? 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from 
Mississippi I desire to say that membership in the International 
Railway Congress by the Government of the United States was 
invited by the Government of Belgium in 1905. The views of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission were solicited in the mat- 
ter and were obtained in a Tetter from Martin A. Knapp, its 
chairman, who stated that it is believed and earnestly desired ” 
by every member of the commission that the Congress of the 
United States should provide for an annual adhering contribu- 
tion of the same amount as is regularly given by the other 
principal Governments of the world, and that the commission 
would be pleased to cooperate, by recommendation or otherwise, 
in securing the requisite appropriation. 

In view of this statement, the late Secretary of State [Mr. 
Hay] applied to Congress, through the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, for authority for the adhesion of this Government to the 
International Railway Congress and for an annual appropria- 
tion of $400 for the Government’s quota toward the support of 
the Railway Congress. It was made known to this Government 
that, in order to adhere to the congress, it would be required of 
this Government to pay annually on April 15 of each year the 
sum of $400 so long as it remained a member. 

8 This International Railway Congress is a matter of some im- 

portance, especially to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
to the railroads of the United States. Our proportion of this 
expense is very small—only $400 a year. This congress meets 
every two years in one of the capitals of the world, and dele- 
gates from the various Governments of the world attend at 
their own expense, participate in its deliberations, and discuss 
railroad construction, railroad management, railroad improve- 
ment, everything, in fact, in connection with railroads, from 
their suceessful building to their successful operation. 

Mr. SISSON. What good does the $400 do? That does not 
send a delegate there, does it? 

Mr. SULZER. No; it does not. That is our share of the 
expense for getting the reports. These reports are published 
and are sent to the Government of the United States, and the 
information is utilized in various ways through the State De- 
partment. The delegates pay their own expenses. We have 
been appropriating this $400 a year as our share of the expense 
since 1906. 


Mr. SISSON. It went out of tħe bill last year, did it not? 
Mr. SULZER. Yes. It went out of the bill on a point of 


order, and it is subject to a point of order. There is no au- 
thority of law for it, so far as I can find out; but I want to 
say to the gentleman that heretofore every man who has been 
a delegate from this country to these international railway 
congresses has paid his own expenses. He has been some ex- 
pert, some railroad builder, or some railroad operator, and has 
paid alt of his expenses out of his own pocket, so it has cost 
the Government nothing except $400 a year, for which we get 
the benefit of the proceedings of the convention. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph on the ground that there is no authority 
of existing law. It went out of the bill last year without any 
eontest. 

Mr. SULZER. I ask my friend to reserve the point of order. 
This is important. 

Mr. SISSON. I will reserve it, Mr. Chairman, so that the 
gentleman may make his statement. 

Mr. SULZER. I ask the Clerk to read a letter from the 
American Railway Association. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York ad- 
mit that there is no existing law authorizing this appropriation? 

Mr. SULZER. Nothing except the fact that we have been an 
adhering member of the International Railway Congress ever 
since 1905. We have been represented in every one of these 
congresses, and all that we have paid is $400 a year—too small 
an amount to quibble about. Im this connection I want to 


read this letter: 
THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
New York, January 11, 1912. 
Hon. WILLIAM S 


ULZER, 
irman Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SIR: 
* + * + + 
I think that investigation of the facts of the 


* 


* 
case will find that 


this supposition was not correct. This subject was first brought before 


the -seventh Congress at its second session, in Document No. 398, 
which was a communication addressed by Mr. O. L. Spaul 4 
Secretary of the Treasury Department, to the Speaker of the House o 
Representatives, dated reba 16, 1903. This communication trans- 
mitted a letter from the Hon. John Hay, 8 iot State, to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, dated Feb 13. In aye Hay’s letter, 
after stating the facts of the case, Mr. Hay writes: “In view of the 
foregoing, I have the honor to uest that you will bring the matter to 
the attention of Congress in the hope that it will commend itself to the 
favorable consideration of that body, that its authority will be given for 
the adhesion ef this Government to the International iwa; ngress, 
and that the sum of $400 will be appropriated annually as Govern- 
ment's quota toward its support.” 

In the communication from Acting Secreta: E eene to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives he recommends that “authority be given 
by Congress for the adhesion of this Government thereto and an appro- 
priation of $400 annually as its quota toward the support of said Inter- 


national Railway Congress. 

No action was taken by the Fifty-seventh Congress in response to 
those communications; but under date of December 16, 1903, as shown 
in Document No. 140 of the second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, 
Hon. L M. Shaw, Seeretary of the Treasury Department, sent a com- 
munication to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, transmit- 
ting a letter from Hon. Francis Loomis, Acting Secretary of State, 
dated December 14, 1903, in which he says: “I have the honor to 
renew the recommendation made in this department’s letter to you of 
February 13, 1908, that the arthority of Congress be obtained for this 
Government's adhesion to the International 8 Co the next 
session of which is to be held in the city of Was n in May, 1905, 

ted y as this Govern: 


and that the sum of $400 be a 
ment’s quota toward its support.” 
I am not able te state the time that the propriation bill was 
ssed; but under date of August 15, 1904, I received a letter from the 
Ren. F. B. Loomis, Assistent 8 „Department of State, which 
refers to the action of Congress in providing for this Government’s 
8 as a contributing member of the International Railway 
ongress 5 


I understand this apprepriation has been accordingly made every 
year since until last year. 

In view ef the facts above stated, was not the House in error in 
striking out this appropriation on the point of order that it was not 
authorized by law, sad trat the Department of State had assumed the 
obligation. of this subscription without seeuring the consent of Congress? 

There is another point which, I think, should be considered in con- 
nection with the failure to pass the appropriation last year. The prin- 
cipal Ee in connection with the maintenance of the congress asso- 
ciation is that connected with the sessions of the congress, which are 
held in various parts of the world every five years. In Secretary Hay's 
communication of Feb 13. 1903. above alluded to, he says: “Thi 
expenses of the session are distributed over five years, so that it would 
be expacted that this Government’s membership would continue for 
that time at least.” 

The e ses of the session held in Berne in 1910 have not yet all 
been paid, and if the last year’s appropriation is not provided for in 
the deficiency bill, the United States Government will be placed in the 
position of refvs: to pay its proportion of the e: ses of the con- 
gress which it o 

As showirg the Importance in which this congress is held by the 
Governments of other countries, I inelose a copy of a list of Govern- 
ment adherents and the a.counts contributed annually by them, which 
was ineluded in the document submitted by Secretary Hay in 1903. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. F. ALLEN, General Secretary. 


y appointed delegates to attend. 
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EXHIBIT A. 
Government adherents and amounts contributed annually by them. 


Francs, 

ee A a ea ae ced ee tee Se are 3, 385. 
Great Britain — 2, 000. 
pain — 2, 000. 
France.. 2, 000. 
Russia.. —— is — —— 2, 000. 
SRE ͤ PILE es Ye 
i, 00, 


eece 
Argentine Republic 
et ador 


That letter speaks for itself. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
order. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘The late Mr. Foster of Vermont was chairman 
of the committee, and he conceded that there was no law for it, 
and it went out without a contest last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is compelled to sustain the point 
of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY BUREAU, 

For the annual share of the United States for the maintenance of the 
International Sanitary Bureau for the year 1913, $2,830.79. 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SISSON. I reserve a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. All I was going to do was to suggest whether it 
should not be amended by inserting the words “ calendar year.” 
In some places in the bill you have the words “calendar year” 
and in some places not. 

Mr. SULZER. I think it should be “calendar year.” 

Mr. SISSON. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether that appropriation is authorized by law, and if so, 
what is the authorization? 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, we have made this appropria- 
tion every year for some time. 

Mr. SISSON. Ido not care about that. I should like to know 
the authority for the appropriation—not what we have done 
heretofore. 

Mr. SULZER. Of course, it is subject to a point of order. If 
the gentleman makes it he must take the responsibility. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, on this last item I hope the gen- 
tleman from New York will move to amend by inserting the 
word “calendar” in line 24. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by inserting, 
before the word “year,” in line 24, page 16, the word “‘ calen- 
dar,” so that it will read “calendar year.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 16, line 24, after the word “the,” insert the word “ calen- 
dar,” so that it will read “ calendar year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


For the payment of the gops of the United States for the gor 1912 
toward the SPAAN of the International Office of Public Health, created 
by the international 5 signed at Rome December 9, 1907, in 
pursuance of article 181 of the international sanitary convention signed 
at Paris on December 3, 1903, $3,015.62. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 


New York that he insert the word “calendar,” in line 25, page 
17, before the word “ year.” 


The Chair is ready to rule on the point of 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I moye to amend the bill by 
inserting the word “ calendar” before the word “year,” in line 
25, page 17, so that it will read “calendar year.” 

The Clerk read as follows: f 

Page 17, line 25, after the word “the” at the beginning of the line, 
insert the word “calendar,” so that it will read“ calendar year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL SEISMOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

For N the necessary expenses in fulfilling the 
the United States as a member of the International Seism 
elation, including the annual contribution to the expenses of the associa- 
tion and the expenses of the United States delegate in attending the 
meetings of the commission, $1,300. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to 
the paragraph. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York if that has relation to the variation of the sun’s rays? 

Mr. SULZER. No. I will say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that this provision applies to experiments which are being 
made in all the civilized countries of the world regarding earth 
tremors and earthquakes. It is purely scientific and a very 
important matter. Our share of the expense is very small. We 
are a member of this association, and we ought to pay our 
pro rata share of the expenses. We get all the benefits. The 
item was omitted from the diplomatic and consular act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. That was a mistake. We 
should defray our necessary expenses in fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of the United States as a member of the International 
Seismological Association, including the annual contribution to 
the expenses of the association and the expenses of the delegate 
of the United States in attending the meetings of the com- 
mission. 

Inasmuch as the Government of the United States, by its 
formal notification of adherence to this association, became a 
member of the association, its status is determined by the agree- 
ment regarding the organization of the association, according to 
article 5 of which those nations are members of the association 
which have declared their adherence thereto, and by article 16 
of the agreement which provides that the agreement is con- 
cluded for a period of 12 years, beginning April 1, 1904. Con- 
sequently, the earliest date on which this Government could 
withdraw from the association is March 31, 1916. 

Mr. KENDALL. It is under a treaty, is it not? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, hardly. z 

Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. It 
went out on the point of order last year. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman withhold his point of order 
for a moment? 

Mr. SISSON. I will withhold it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will find in the report, page 8, a 
paragraph that covers this: 

Another item omitted from the diplomatic and consular act for tho 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, is that of defraying the necessary ex- 
penses in fulfilling tbe obligations of the United States as a member 
of the International Seismological Association, including the annual 
contribution to the expenses of the association nnd the expenses of the 
— of the United States in attending the meetings of the com- 
m e; 

I am not sure that they had any authority to become an ad- 
hering member, but, still, we did become an adhering member. 
Now, it seems to me that we might properly pay our quota 
until we haye under the terms of the agreement withdrawn 
from it. . 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that, 
of course, if the United States Government, by any proper au- 
thority, has entered into an obligation with any Government, 
whether it was wise or unwise, after having entered into it, we 
ought to carry it out in good faith. But I notice in the RECORD 
that when the paragraph was reached last year the late Rep- 
resentative Foster stated that he conceded the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but with due deference to Mr. Foster, who 
has passed to the other shore, I want to say that he did not 
have the information and did not know anything about it at the 
time. 

Mr. SISSON. If that obligation resting upon the Government 
is one made by proper authority of the United States, haying 
the right to bind this Government, of course the point of order 
could not and ought not to be sustained, and I have no dispo- 
sition to make it; but if gentlemen who entered into a quasi 
agreement, or some individuals belonging to some association 
entered into the agreement, then it ought not to bind the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MANN. We became an adhering member by action of 
our Officials representing the Government in an international 
relation. I do not now recall whether it was by treaty or not; 
but an organization was perfected by different nations, and 


obligations of 
ological Asso- 
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there was a provision that other nations might become adher- 
ing members on certain terms. We accepted the terms, became 
an adhering member with the agreement, which may or may 
not be binding, that that should be good for 12 years. 

Mr. SULZER. That is about the status of the case. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from Illinois appreciates the 
danger in a Government like ours of men occupying an official 
position making agreements that will tend to bind the Federal 
Government, without authority so to do, which would put us in 
an embarrassing attitude. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I appreciate all that; and yet if the State 
Department believes that it had authority to and did make this 
Government an adhering member, I would rather make a small 
appropriation for the item provided in the agreement and have 
no question arise about our paying our honorable obligations, 
even if we put in a provision that we shall recede from the 
agreement thereafter. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. ú 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman from Illinois think the 
department had any authority to make us an adhering member? 

Mr. MANN. I dọ not know whether they followed the re- 
quirements of the Constitution or not; I do not now recall. 

Mr. SISSON. I would like to know the manner in which we 
becaine bound, the manner in which the provision has been 
made heretofore. 

Mr. MANN. We undertook to become an adhering member in 
accordance with the terms of this international agreement. For 
instance, we have what is known as the convention of 1818, 
relating to war vessels on the Great Lakes. I believe that 
never was entered into by constitutional authority, and yet it 
has been observed now for nearly 100 years. Of course, we 
are not required to make the appropriation in any event; even 
if there had been a treaty we would not be required to make an 
appropriation. But in reference to this matter, in good faith, 
we became an adhering member—whether it was a constitu- 
tional treaty or not I do not now recall—but the appropriation 
is not large, and I think we are in a way honor bound to make 
the appropriati It is a little different from some of these 
other voluntary associations. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to ascertain whether we entered into 
it through the proper officers of the Government. The chair- 
man of the committee informs me that he believes it was not 
done by treaty; if so, we ought not to make the appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if the chairman of the committee 
would index his hearings, we might be able to tell. 

Mr. SULZER. These simple hearings need no index. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
make the point of order? > 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I shall make the point of order 
unless they can show that this agreement was made by some 
authority which would bind the United States Government. I 
do it because I do not believe these people representing the 
State Department or people in any capacity or through any 
organization ought to endeavor to bind Congress, either directly 

or indirectly, to pay money out of the Treasury. It ought to 
come in the regular constitutional way. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is made in 
accordance to custom. However, it seems to me that the United 
States, by a formal notification, having become an adhering 
member of this association, is pledged to continue as such by 
virtue thereof until March 31, 1916. It seems to me it is 
binding on Congress for us to carry out our obligations in the 
matter in good faith. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the point of order the Chair does not 
know, and therefore is asking the gentleman from New York 
whether there is any existing law by treaty or otherwise? 

Mr, SULZER. Mr. Chairman, as I said, by impression is there 
is no treaty—merely a formal notification. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the statement made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Svtzer] would not bind the 
United States Government. Neither the President nor the 
Secretary of State can enter into such an agreement and bind 
Congress by it without authority of law. 

Mr. SULZER. Quite true. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York permit an interruption? 

Mr. SULZER, Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, several of the. most impor- 
tant nations of the earth have established a convention or con- 
ference with the purpose in view of investigating the subject to 
which this title relates. What I now state is from memory of 
what was disclosed in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. After 
the conference had been in operation for a period of years, the 
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United States Government was inyited to become an adhering 
member and to participate in the conference as the years 
elapsed. I think the term of membership is 12 years, and by the 
proper authority, whatever that may have been, whether the 
President of the United States or the Secretary of State, I do not 
now remember—certainly not by any subordinate official—by 
an authority who was competent for that purpose, the United 
States Government associated itself with these other Govern- 
ments to promote the investigation of the subjects which are to 
be inquired about by that conference. That has gone on now 
for several years, and the arrangement has been in full force 
and effect. We are an adhering member of that conference, 
sharing its benefits and responsible for its support. The appro- 
priation is provided “to fulfill the obligations of the United 
States as a member of the International Seismological Associa- 
tion, including the annual contribution to the expenses of the 
association and the expenses of our delegate in attending the 
meetings of that commission.” This is a matter in which the 
Geological Survey primarily is interested, and I remember quite 
distinctly, although it does not appear in the hearings, that the 
gentleman representing that: survey, who was before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, expressed very great solicitude that 
this provision be continued for the ensuing year. 

The Secretary of State, when he was before the committee, 
as is disclosed on page 61 of the hearings, together with Mr. 
Smith, conceded that this item was omitted from the appro- 
priation act of last year, but insisted that we were obligated 
to continue membership in the association until 1916. We are 
just in this situation: The Secretary of State or the President 
has by official act associated us with this conference, and we 
have become an adhering member of the institution. We have 
made appropriations as the years have gone by to defray the 
expenses of the conference and of our delegates who have 
attended it. We are obligated to continue that relation for a 
period of 12 years from the beginning, and that term will not 
expire, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] suggests, 
until 1916. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiéld? 

Mr. KENDALL. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Who was authorized to make this Government 
an adhering member? 

Mr. KENDALL. My impression is it was made so by the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. FOSTER. But without any authority of law? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to state to gentle- 
men that there must be something definite shown here upon 
which the Chair can base a ruling that this paragraph is in 
order. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I was about to suggest to 
the gentleman from New York that he allow this item to be 
deferred until we can ascertain definitely. 

Mr, SISSON. Mr. Chairman, this may be a very worthy and 
very proper object of investigation, but I do not believe that the 
President of the United States or the Secretary of State ought 
to enter into these obligations that require expenditures from 
the Treasury unless they do it in a constitutional way. Now, 
the assumption of authority, even of a very worthy matter, 
may sometimes embarrass the Congress and embarrass us in 
the future very greatly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. SISSON. 

Mr, MANN. 
for a moment? 

Mr. SISSON, Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Foreign Affairs and this item 
was under consideration there seemed to be as much information 
in the committee on the subject as there is in this committee at 
present. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL] made this 
remark: 


There is not an; 
of the House, an 
committee to make the — * that they are now 5 


we max have definite know nee se each item is atta 
tainly have to defend these i 5 

Mr. KENDALL. I hope the gentleman will not read some- 
thing without disclosing from what document he is reading. 

Mr. MANN. And yet in spite of the warning given by my 
friend from Iowa we have no information about this item when 
it comes on the floor. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 


I make the point of order. 
Will the gentleman reserve the point of order 


doubt but that this will be brought up on the floor 
I think it is very Important for somebody on the 

„ so that 
We will cer- 
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Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 


Mr. KENDALL. My attention is just directed to this state- 
ment quoted by the gentleman from Illinois, and I discover that 
he has not applied it to the subject under discussion there. The 
statement which I made was in reference—— 

i eh MANN. The subject of discussion was this item in the 

Mr. KENDALL. No; the specific proposition being considered 
was this: The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] had in- 
quired of the Secretary of State: 

Was this amount ever carried in one of those secret vouchers, this 
$3,000—was that covered by a secret voucher? 

Secretary Knox. I can not tell you about that. I can not imagine 
it would be. 

T then after some little discussion Mr. GARNER, of Texas, 
said: 

Now, they are trying to ascertain whether or not this money was 
paid, as our part of membership in this association, out of any other 

money appropriated for the diplomatic and consular service. 

Then I employed the language quoted by the gentleman from 
Illinois, because I remembered the jealousy gentlemen are 
constantly professing as to the prerogatives of Congress and 
the sanctity of the Constitution generally, and I was merely 
suggesting that we should have assurance that this money was 
not expended out of the emergency fund. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed the gentleman was talking about 
the item under consideration. I gave him credit of saying that 
some one on the committee representing the committee on the 
floor ought to have information. Now the gentleman retracts, 
so I suppose no member of the committee at that time thought 
it was necessary when you bring a bill in the House to have 
information regarding it. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
from Illinois, I desire to say that, so far as I know, there is 
no law behind this appropriation save an official notification by 
which the United States agreed to become an adhering member 
of this International Seismological Association. It is true, 
nevertheless, that we have been paying our pro rata share 
for its maintenance, except last year, when a point of order 
was made against the appropriation, and it went out on-the 
point of order. In my judgment, the appropriation should be 
made. It is a matter of some moment. I ask for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARBITRATION OF OUTSTANDING PECUNIARY CLAIMS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

For the expenses of the arbitration of outstanding pecuniary claims 
between the United States and Great Britain, including the compensa- 
tion of arbitrator, umpire, agent, counsel, clerical and other assistants, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State, and to be 
immediately available, $50,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 
What are these claims? 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, I will say the Government of the United States and 
Great Britain have entered into a convention to arbitrate claims 
of their respective citizens. These claims, on our part, date 
back a hundred years or more, and consist of claims of various 
citizens of the United States against the Government of Great 
Britain and claims of citizens of Great Britain against the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. SISSON. Is there any law for this appropriation? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; there is a law for this appropriation. 
There is a treaty. I will say that an immediate appropriation 
in the matter was of so much moment and urgency that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations carried part of this appropriation in 
the urgent deficiency bill. We are appropriating now the bal- 
ance required for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman is sure it is covered by a 
treaty which binds the Government, I have no objection to the 
item being included in the bill. 

Mr. SULZER. There is no question about it. 

Mr. KENDALL. The Secretary of State said there was a 
convention ratified last year. 

Mr. MANN. A fresh treaty. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, these claims, I will say, cover 
a period of over 100 years. After a great deal of trouble our dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State was successful in getting the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to consent to arbitrate them. For 
many, many years there has been an effort to make a wholesale 
adjustment of these claims. Some of them are of rather an em- 
barrassing nature. Efforts have been made from time to time 
to get a treaty with Great Britain that would refer all of these 
claims on both sides to an international tribunal, a special 
tribunal, or a general tribunal, as the case might be, and we 
have at last succeeded in negotiating such a treaty, and it has 
been ratified by the Senate. Now, it will necessarily require 


years to try out the cases of the Americans before that tribunal, 
and we will also have to take up the cases that the British make 
against us before that tribunal. _This is one of the most essen- 
tial things, I think, that the State Department has accom- 
plished, and will have more to do with clearing up any differ- 
ences between ourselves and Great Britain, as to any possibility 
of international difference, than anything we have done for a 
long time. The appropriation asked for was $75,000. The 
urgent deficiency bill carried an appropriation of $25,000, so I 
cut this down to $50,000. That is all, I think, that is necessary 
for me to say. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 

For the continuance of the 3 work necessary in preparin: 
for the mee in the United States, in the year 1913, of the teen 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, in pursuance of 
Pe EE AOLE ANE oe toe: OONDE IRANE BODAS EUO ahs 
1907, $10,000, or so much thereof — may be 3 W 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: In line 1, page 19, I want to move to strike 
out the word “thirteen” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twelve.” 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, would it not 
be better to insert when we reach that point, if we do, before 
the word “ year” the word “ fiscal,” so it will read “ in the fiscal 
year”? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the point of 
order has been reserved and the amendment is not now in 
order. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I will state to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that the first amendment I am now offering does not affect 
this appropriation one way or the other; it is merely to cover 
a detail. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a point of order pending. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, my point of order is that this 
is not authorized by law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard a mo- 
ment on the point of order. 

In the year 1907 we passed a joint resolution, which became 
a law, to the effect that— 

The President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to extend an invitation to the Twelfth International Con- 

ress of Hygiene and Demography, held at Berlin in 1907, to hold its 
fhirteenth congress in the city of Washington, D. C., in 1909 or 1910. 

There was some error in the number of the congress named 
in that joint resolution. The congress was not held in 1909 or 
1910, and we subsequently passed a joint resolution, which I do 
not have here, covering the same thing, authorizing that the 
time be extended for holding the congress on invitation of the 
President until 1912, this year; so that the invitation for this 
congress to be held in the United States is by authority of law 
passed by Congress. 

Now, then, the question is whether, under that law which an- 
thorized an invitation to be extended for that congress to meet 
in the United States this year, there is any authorization for 
an appropriation. The Chair will notice that this item is “for 
the continuance of the preliminary work necessary in preparing 
for the meeting in the United States in the year 1913 of the 
Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography.” 
I am not sure whether that number is correct or not, but the 
number of the congress has been correctly fixed in the resolution 
which was passed. This item of the bill is in the current law, 
“for the continuance of the preliminary work necessary in pre- 
paring for the meeting in the United States” of this congress. 
The sum of $10,000 is carried in the present appropriation law, 
An appropriation was made several years ago by Congress, 
according to my recollection—which I am sure is correct—for 
preparing for this congress to meet here first in 1909 and now 
in 1912. 

Now, here is an invitation to an international congress to 
meet in the United States—an invitation extended by the 
President by direction of Congress. Thereupon Congress makes 
an appropriation for the preparation for the meeting in the 
United States. It is expressly stated that that appropriation 
is to prepare for the meeting. Then an appropriation is made 
to continue the preliminary work necessary for the meeting. It 
seems to me perfectly plain that that is one of those cases where 
it is a work in progress. We have extended an invitation to the 
congress to meet here. We have made an appropriation for 
preliminary work, with no limit of cost fixed upon it. We then 
made an appropriation to continue the preliminary work of 
preparing for the meeting in the United States this year. Here 
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is an item to carry along that work of preparing for this con- 
gress. It seems to me there can be no question about its being 
a work now in progress, and not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois a question. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was trying to listen to the gentleman's 
statement, but was interrupted while I was trying to listen. 
Do I understand the gentleman to say that we have issued an 
invitation to some foreign or international association to come 
to the United States? 

Mr. MANN. We first issued an invitation by direction of 
Congress for this international congress to meet here in the 
United States in 1909 or 1910. Then by another joint resolu- 
tion passed by Congress we authorized the President to extend 
the invitation and extend the time until 1912, which is this 
year, as the time when that congress is to meet. Now, having 
issued these two invitations, we made an appropriation for the 
preliminary work of preparing for the meeting of this con- 
gress. Then we made another appropriation to continue the 
work of preparing for the congress, there being no limit of cost, 
and everybody understanding that the preparation for the con- 
gress must continue up to the time of the meeting of the 
congress, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What I wanted to inquire of the gentleman 
is whether we have made inadequate provision, or no provision 
whatever, for the extension of decent hospitality to the gentle- 
men whom we have invited to come. Is that right? 

Mr. MANN. We have not yet made provision enough for the 
meeting of the congress, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do we not have to do that at the present 
session? : 

Mr. MANN. The congress meets in the fall or this summer. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. This meets in September. 

Mr. MANN. It meets in the fall, I say, and unless we make 
an appropriaton at this session of Congress of course we will 
not make the proper preparation for this meeting of the inter- 
national congress. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Having issued the invitation, we certainly 
ought to do the correct thing in taking care of the company 
invited. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I would like to ask this question, Whether 
or not it is a fact that the invitations were transmitted through 
the foreign Governments and not through the association itself? 

Mr. MANN. I think that is correct. 

I want to make this additional statement, Mr. Chairman: 
The original resolution under which the first invitation was 
extended went through the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I was a member, and I became somewhat 
interested in the proposition, partly because of the name 
“demography,” which excited my attention, and I gave some 
consideration to the subject at that time. Subsequently, when 
it was learned that the congress could not be held and properly 
prepared for at the time stated, in 1909 or 1910, I introduced 
a resolution authorizing the extension of the time until 1912, 
and I did that at the request of Dr. Fulton and others who 
were preparing for the congress. That matter came up in our 
committee, and I was rather of the opinion that while we had 
entertained jurisdiction over the original resolution, possibly it 
ought to have gone to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and I 
either had the resolution introduced afterwards by Mr. Perkins, 
who was the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, or 
else sent my resolution to his committee; I do not remember 
which. But growing out of it I became interested in the sub- 
ject in a way, and learned what they were proposing to do. 
This congress will be of immense value to the health authori- 
ties not only of our country but of the world. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman that, while I 
believe the paragraph is subject to a point of order—because I 
do not know that the invitation would authorize the appropria- 
tion—the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Coyineton] has stated 
to me that he would not offer the amendment which he had in- 
tended to offer to increase the appropriation which the committee 
has reported. No, of course I have no objection to a correction 
of the clerical errors, and with the understanding that the ap- 
propriation will not be increased I shall be glad to withdraw 
the point of order and permit the $10,000, the amount which 
was agreed upon by the committee, to be appropriated. 

Mr. SULZER. That is satisfactory. This matter will be 
taken care of in ample time. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentlemen on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs whether, in their judgment, they were 


fully warranted in reducing the estimate of $40,000 to $10,000? 
I take it that if we are going to have this congress here, as we 
are going to have it, if we are going to do anything about it at 
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all, every Member of the House thinks that we ought to do it in 
a decent way. 

Mr. SISSON. Before the gentleman from New York answers 
the question, I believe $40,000 has already been appropriated, 
has it not? . i a 

Mr. SULZER. No; 510,000. In answer to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I desire to say that, in my judgment, 
this appropriation is not subject to a point of order, because it 
is made in pursuance of a joint resolution of Congress which is 
the law, and the Congress, in pursuance of that provision, ap- 
propriated last year $10,000 for the preliminaries of this Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography. The matter 
came before our committee, and we considered it very carefully. 
It is an important matter. This international congress gives 
every promise of being largely attended. Of course, haying in- 
yited delegates here, it is incumbent on us, it appears to me, to 
receive them courteously, and to give them such entertainment 
as our well-known hospitality requires. No one in this Congress 
is more in favor of doing that in the most liberal and hospit- 
able way than Iam. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] that if he will content his soul in patience, I 
doubt not everything will ultimately be quite satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman misunderstands my position. I 
have been making an argument to* keep the item in the bill. 
The gentleman evidently was listening to some one else. 

Mr. SULZER. No. I was listening to the gentleman. We 
agree, and I say now that if this appropriation of $10,000 is 
not sufficient I will do my part to make it more, so that we can 
receive and entertain the distinguished representatives in the 
most hospitable way. There is time enough for that. We de- 
sire more information, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the Chair understand the gentleman 


from Mississippi to withdraw his point of order? 


Mr. SISSON. If I can have an assurance that the item will 
not be amended in the House so as to increase the amount of 
the appropriation, I will not object to it. 

Mr. MANN. I will make this suggestion to the gentleman, if 
I may: We had a tuberculosis congress here a few years ago, 
which was a very large affair and did work of great value. We 
appropriated $40,000 to provide a place for the meeting, and we 
did not consider that we were extravagant at that. That was 
done by unanimous consent, practically. That was in addition 
to the preparation of the exhibits and the other work necessary 
in connection with the Congress. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know whether this would have any 
bearing upon the point of order or not, but I suggest to the 
Chair that we passed a resolution inviting this institute to hold 
its sessions in this country—lI think in the city of Washington. 
Of course we did not, in that resolution, obligate ourselves, as I 
understand it, to any expense, but we did invite the delegates to 
meet in the city of Washington, and while I do not know and 
am not prepared to say whether that is an authorization by 
law, it occurs to me that there is some obligation in a moral 
way for us to do what other countries have always done in the 
way of providing the necessary expenses for this institute. 

I want to say further in this connection that it has been 60 
years since the International Institute of Hygiene and De- 
mography has been held in the United States; and it is one of 
great importance, because scientists from all over the world 
will gather here at this meeting. If the Chair will indulge me, 
I remember that a few years ago we appropriated $40,000 for 
the meeting of the Tuberculosis Society of the World, which 
held its meetings in the city of Washington, in the building 
which is now used by the National Museum and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The questions of hygiene and demography 
are of such vital importance to the people that I think our 
country will be highly honored and benefited to a great extent 
by having a meeting of men who have given their lives to the 
study of hygiene and vital statistics, and that it will be of im- 
mense value to our people; because the health of a nation is 
in large measure improved and maintained by proper sanitary 
conditions. 

But we realize the fact that all over the country we have 
seen at times great epidemics of typhoid fever and other in- 
fectious and contagious diseases, so that this is of so much im- 
portance to the health and life of our people that I look for 
great results from this institute which is to be held in the city 
of Washington in the year 1912. 

Mr. KENDALL. In December? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think in September. I hope that this ap- 
propriation may be permitted to remain in the bill whether the 
resolution inviting this association to meet with us is an au- 
thorization for the appropriation or not. 


matter and see 
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The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman the language of the 
resolution? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have not. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
make a point of order against this item. i 

Mr. SISSON. I would not make the point of order, but I 
understand that an amendment is going to be offered to the item 
that will increase the appropriation very materialy. 

Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make an addi- 
tional statement in line with what the gentleman from IIlinois 
has just said—that is, that Dr. Welch, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
yersity, has stated to me personally that the expenses of this 
Congress will be in excess of the $40,000 that the State De- 
partment recommended, and that a further sum will have to 
be provided in some other way to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Mississippi to withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that the amendment which was 
proposed will not be offered, and I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. WEDEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I want 
to rend a letter from a very prominent scientific man, living in 
my home city of Ann Arbor, Mich. This gentleman is the dean 
of the department of medicjne and surgery in the University of 
Michigan. His letter is as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, January 26, 1912. 
Hon. W. W. WEDEM 


EYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean MR. WEDEMEYER: The various nations of the world have been 
asked to 8 in the International Congress on By ene and 
Demography, to held in Washington next September. e invita- 
tion to these countries came from Congress, and was made by the -= 
retary of State. The congress was first recommended for 1910, but no 
appropriation having been made, it was postponed for two years. 
the State Department has asked for an appropriation of 
this is before the Committee on Foreign Affairs and also 
mittee on Appropriations. May I ask you to interest yourself in this 
e chairmen of these committees? The appropriation 
asked for is very modest. The last of these by enic con was 
held in Berlin, and cost something over $100,000. The co ttee on 
organization will be compelled, even with this grant of $40,000 from 
the Government, to go and beg for further subscriptions. The con; 
concerns itself with matters pertaining to health, and has proved itself 
to be of great service to the fore countries in which it has been held. 
I hope you will take an interest this matter and be kind enough to 
see the chairmen of the committees mentioned above. 

With great respect, I am, 

Yours, very truly, V. C. VAUGHAN. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I deem this International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography a very important meet- 
ing, one which considers matters affecting the health and wel- 
fare of all the people of our country. The importance of it 
should appeal to every Member of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 18, 
line 26, before the word “ year,” by inserting the word “ fiscal.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, line 26, insert the word “fiscal” before the word “year.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by adding a 
new paragraph after line 6, on page 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after line 6, page 19, the following: 

“That for the necessary expenses of the meeting in the United States 
of the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce and Commer- 
cial and Industrial Associations, including a tour -by the foreign dele- 
gates of the principal commercial, industrial, agricultural, and social 
centers of the United States, for the 7 of acquainting them with 
our institutions and enterprises, $50, „ and hereby is, Appro riated. 

“That the Secretary of State is hereby requested to ask the vern- 
ments of the commercial nations of the world to notify the leading 
business . of their ive countries of this action by the 
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8 the United States of America and suggest their coopera- 
on. 
Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 


against the amendment. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Chairman, speaking to the point of order 
reserved by the chairman of the committee, I want to say that 
100 members of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, at their own 
expense, visited the principal cities of Europe last year, and in 
no case was the expense of any of these gentlemen less than 


$1,000 each. In the course of their travel it occurred to them 
that it might be possible to hold a similar convention in this 


country to the four that had been previously held in Europe. 
The idea met with general approyal in our section, and some 
$75,000 has been already subscribed by the chambers of com- 
merce in Massachusetts. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce has communicated with 
yarious chambers of commerce throughout the entire country, 


and all are in accord with this movement. Now, it is appar- 
ently the purpose of the majority in this House, and apparently 
is the sentiment of this country, that the time is rapidly coming, 
if it is not already here, when we must change our methods of 
doing business. If it is only possible for us to maintain a per- 
manent working force in our manufacturing establishments for 
eight months in the year to meet the needs and requirements of 
the people of this country, it must be apparent to every man 
that our export trade must increase beyond the $2,900,000,000 at 
the present time. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that the best way to increase our 
export trade is to establish and maintain friendly relations with 
other Governments of the world, and there is no better way to 
impress upon the representatives of other countries the great re- 
sources of this country, the great opportunities that abound here 
for doing business with this country, than by bringing them 
here and haying them meet the leading business men of this 
country and meet them in the right manner. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is necessary that the same national 
recognition be given to this International Convention of Cham- 
bers of Commerce by the United States of America as has al- 
ready been accorded by the various other foreign Governments. 
The value that may result from holding an international con- 
vention of this character, if it were only to apply-to the possi- 
bilities for an increase of trade with our southern neighbors, is 
best attested by the statistics that are furnished of the trade 
with South American countries. ; 

I presume my friend from Mississippi, and even my friend 
from New York, chairman of the committee, will insist on the 
point of order to rule this proposition out. But when you con- 
sider in a period of five years that the trade on the Pacific 
side of South America has increased 100 per cent, or from 
$250,000,000 to $500,000,000 of exports, and when you consider 
the tremendous exports to other sections of South America, 
that the bulk of that trade is controlled largely by England and 
Germany and results in large measure from the establishment 
of proper relations with them. In the fiscal year of 1910 the ex- 
port trade in beef from Argentina was in the neighborhood of 
265,000 tons, while in the same period of time the total exports 
of a similar character from this country was 55,000 tons, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended five minutes. 7 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Chairman, when you consider the intense 
character of the competition that is being carried on by the 
various Governments of the world to develop trade and social 
relations, you get some idea of the value that may result in con- 
sequence of holding a convention of this character, I had oc- 
casion in the last month to read a South American paper from 
the Argentine Republic where the Government had subsidized 
the Vicars Shipbuilding Co. to the extent of $5,000,000, giving 
them water rights, giving them land rights, in establishing a 
dry dock, on the simple condition that they would build a repair 
yard for shipping at Argentina. I have here a communication 
from our Chamber of Commerce at Boston, which reads: 

Marcu 25, 1912. 


Hon. JAMES M. CURLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dean MR. CURLEY: 

> + s * +» s * 

In the matter of the international congress, there have been four 
biennial congresses previously held in Europe, and at each one of those 
nase boyy there have been from 100 to 200 delegates specifically appointed 
by the Governments, therefore they were official representatives of the 
Governments. The balance of the delegates were the very biggest busi- 
ness men in the countries represented. 

At London, In 1910, there were 500 delegates from 29 nations of the 
earth. We are inclosing the records of proceedings of the congress in 
London. Of course, the great basis of these congresses is to strengthen 
international good will in a most practical way, as business men cer- 
tainly of the nations of the earth are opposed to war or friction. 


Now, then, if it is our purpose not to continue to build battle- 
ships or destroyers, then we must do something to replace that 
which we fail to present, and the only way to my mind that 
we can replace it is by establishing international amity between 
the nations of the earth. [Applause.] 

The letter continues: 

There are scarcely universal commercial practices between nations 

rtaining to postal affairs, commercial! statistics, maritime affairs, 5 — 
ations between banks of issue, consular invoices. Some of the 1 77 
that are likely to be discussed at this congress are cost of living. 
double taxation, business education, a staple international monetary 
standard, an international unit of exchange, and the establishment of a 
permanent international court of arbitral justice. 

These great topics simply give you a hint of the tremendous im- 
portance of these congresses. The $50,000 which we specifically ask is 
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for the cost of special compartment trains to take these del 
as much of our country as lies within their 8 possibilities. One 


tes over 


hundred delegates to a train will cost $20, to cover 10 cities. If we 
have 300 delegates, it will be $60,000 to cover 10 cities, and already we 
are being importuned very strongly from the far West, the Southwest, 
and the South to include cities in those sections in our itinerary, so 
that the $50,000 will not begin to cover the cost of the trains alone. 

The merchants in each city which the delegates visit will furnish at 
their own expense all entertainment and official tion of the dele- 
gates. The merchants of the city of Boston alone 1 contribute hand- 
somely toward the entertainment of the delegates while in Boston. 
This amount can not, of course, be definitely stated, because it will 
depend wholly upon the number of delegates, but the merchants of 
Boston, besides entertaining at least the 300 foreign delegates, will en- 
tertain at their own expense probably 400 men from all rts of 
America, so that you can readily see that the men of Boston have got 
to go down very deep in their own pockets to provide entertainment for 
700 or 800 delegates, foreign and American, during the five days of the 
congress in Boston. 

It seems to me that with the printed material which we are sending 
you that the first strong argument for you on the floor of the House is 
that this appropriation carries with it the stamp of national recogni- 
tion, of the tremendous importance of these congresses, and when our 
National Government provides the transportation for these men from 
thirty-odd countries to see our country, to feel our hospitality, to study 
our institutions, to gain more direct and intimate knowl of our 
resources, it certainly goes far toward impressing the men of these 
nations as to the greatness of the United States and the solicitude of 
our Government and our people to get into closer touch with the men 
of the world in all human relations. 

I think it is conservative for you to make the statement that the 
business men of Boston will raise somewhere between $50,000 and 
$75,000 by pana subscription.and that the city of Boston will con- 
tribute $25, . These figures, of course, you can use at your own dis- 
cretion, but I can assure you that the men of Boston will contribute as 
handsomely for this project as the most open-minded man could 
possibig expect. 

ery truly, yours, GEORGE S. SMITH, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, with all that my friend from 
the good old Bay State has said concerning this matter I am 
in substantial accord. I am in favor of the proposition. As 
an evidence of it, I will say that his colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Peters], introduced a bill to appro- 
priate $50,000 for the expenses of this International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce. The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
promptly granted a hearing on that bill, and after the hearing 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs on my motion unanimously 
reported the bill and directed the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. CURLEY] to make the report. The report has been 
made, and the bill is now on the calendar. The gentleman can 
call it up at any time. The gentleman can put it on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. The gentleman can move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill at any time. There is no 
good reason why the gentleman should ask us now to infringe 
the general rules of the House to put the item on this appro- 
priation bill. It is out of order. It is a bad way to legislate. 
Hence I make the point of order. Let ths bill come before the 
House for consideration in the regular and orderly way. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


í Amend, page 19, after line 6, by inserting a new paragraph, as fol- 
ows: 
“To enable the Secretary of State to acquire in the City of Mexico, 


in Mexico, a site and building and to alter, repair, and furnish 
such building, such building to either purchased or erected, as to 
the Secretary of State may seem best, for the use of the United States 


embassy to Mexico, both as a residence for the United States ambas- 
sador to Mexico and for the offices of the embassy, which site and 
building and 1 and furnishing of such completed 
building shall not exceed in cost the sum hereby appropriated, $100,000.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care to have the gentleman reserve it; 
I hope he will make it. 

Mr. HAY. I will make the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman state his point of order? 

Mr. HAY. I make the point of order that it is not authorized 
by existing law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, by act of Congress approved 
February 17, 1911, it is made in order—explicitly provided for 
by act of Congress—and I send the act to the Chair, 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, there is no use taking up time 
discussing the point of order. This appropriation is authorized 
by law. I hope, however, it will not be ingrafted on this ap- 
propriation bill in this unconyentional and precipitate way. If 
the gentleman from Illinois wants to know the reasons why I 
say this, I shall be very glad to state them. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the point of order determined first. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is in order. 
Congress has passed an act to acquire embassies and has said 
that not more than $500,000 shall be appropriated in any one 
year. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I also call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that the Secretary of State has estimated for 
this building, and I send the estimate to the Chair. The act 
authorizes an appropriation for the purchase of embassy build- 


ings abroad, or for the purchase of diplomatic and consular 
buildings abroad, not to exceed $500,000 a year. 

Mr. SULZER. I trust the point of order will be withdrawn. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the gentieman 
from New York. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I was in hopes that we could 
have a ruling upon the point of order. The estimate of the Sec- 
retary of State for this building was $150,000. The amendment 
I offer is for $100,000, which I am inclined to think is sufficient 
for the purchase of a building in the City of Mexico. It seems 
to me it would be a very gracious and a very politic thing just 
at this time to make an appropriation for this embassy build- 
ing. For years in the discussion of the general proposition we 
have frequently stated upon the flocr of the House, without 
special objection from anyone, that it would be desirable for us 
to haye an embassy building in the City of Mexico, and that it 
might be desirable to have some buildings in China. The situ- 
ation in Mexico is such that at present we should make this 
appropriation. It would be worth more in dollars and cents to 
the United States many times over what it would cost, and 
probably would be worth as much to the Government of Mexico. 
I do not desire to discuss the situation in Mexico, but if this 
Provision does not go into this bill, it will not be made at all 
this year. 

I suppose the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sutzer] will 
say that he will have some other bill in which it may be taken 
up. I do not believe that the House would be willing to appro- 
priate a half million dollars this year for the various buildings 
which have been estimated for. I think we can well afford to 
appropriate $100,000 for this building, making that the limit of 
cost, instead of the $150,000 which was suggested by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with much 
that the gentleman from Illinois has said. The gentleman is 
correct in saying that Congress has authorized the purchase of 
embassies abroad, and that the act says that not more than 
$500,000 shall be appropriated for their acquisition in any one 
year. In pursuance of that act, the Secretary of State has sent 
to the Congress a statement in which he suggests that one of 
the places where we shall purchase an embassy is the City of 
Mexico. The other places mentioned are Berne, Switzerland; 
Tokyo, Japan; and Hankow, China. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs will give careful consideration to the recommendation 
of the State Department. The committee has already given the 
matter some attention. I can say that in a very short time 
I shall introduce a bill, and it will be carefully considered. 
Then the question will arise as to the places mentioned as the 
most feasible, and what it is going to cost to purchase a site in 
these different places. Then other questions in connection with 
the matter will naturally arise which should be very carefully 
considered before the committee reports legislation for the 
judgment of the House of Representatives. It is a mistake to 
do it in a hasty, haphazard way. . 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand the gentleman to give 
assurance that such a bill will be reported and brought in on 
this floor? 

Mr. SULZER. I shall soon introduce the bill, and I assure 
my friend I shall do everything in my power to expedite its 
report and the passage of the legislation. As the gentleman 
knows, I have always been in favor of it. For years I have 
been advocating the proposition on the floor of this House. 
My position is well known. I want to say, however, to the 
Members of the House that it is unfair and an injustice to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to engraft upon this appropria- 
tion bill an amendment such as the gentleman from Illinois 
now proposes, without consideration, without giving the com- 
mittee an opportunity to deliberate and report to the Honse just 
what should be done. Be patient and you will be satisfied. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At what time was the letter written by 
the Secretary of State filed with the committee? How long 
has the committee been considering this? 

Mr. SULZER. It came in recently. 

Mr. MANN. On January 16. 

Mr. SULZER. Yesterday we had the Acting Secretary of 
State, Mr. Wilson, before the committee, and this is one of the 
things that I discussed with him. I hope the amendment will 
not prevail. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, there are two statements of 
the distinguished gentleman who is the chairman of the com- 
mittee that are a little hard to reconcile. He said for years he 
has championed such legislation as that which is proposed to be 
accomplished by the gentleman’s amendment. 
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Mr. SULZER. Not at all. What I said, and I think I made 
myself clear, is that for years I have been in favor of the policy 
of this Government acquiring and owning and maintaining its 
own embassies. I voted for the bill which is the law now. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; I understood the gentleman fo say 
that, and I repeat that the gentleman said for years he had 
been in favor of haying the Government acquire and own em- 
bassies, which is precisely what the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois proposes. That is all he proposes—to 
carry into operation what has been authorized by law, after 
long deliberation and prolonged discussion by this House. 

The other statement of the gentleman that I can not reconcile 
with the first one is that he was having this matter rushed on 
him now without time for consideration. It is a perfectly simple 
proposition. It is perfectly well understood by this House. The 
discussion did go on for years, and finally, largely through the 
efforts of a former Members of this House, Mr. Lowden, of Tli- 
nois, supported by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortu] 
and many others who have recognized the importance of doing 
such things, an authorization was made in the statute read by 
the gentleman from Illinois in response to the suggestion of the 
point of order made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. 
The question is one of policy. Ought we to make the appropria- 
tion now? Can we afford, with a deficit in the Treasury and 
under existing circumstances, to adopt an amendment like that 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois? 

Out.of a very considerable experience and knowledge of con- 
ditions in the City of Mexico, I give it as my opinion that there 
is perhaps no place on earth, except it be in Asiatic countries, 
where an embassy is more needed than in the City of Mexico. 
I also give it as my opinion—and I am certain that I am right 
in this—that now for $100,000 we can buy what under normal 
conditions would cost twice as much money to get in the City 
of Mexico. Can the Government of the United States afford to 
invest $100,000 now for something which is confessedly needed, 
when it bas the prospect of saving $100,000 by doing so, or shall 
the Government wait? That is all. I have no desire to em- 
barrass the chairman of the committee nor the members of the 
committee, but the policy is a proper one. The House has said 
so. The occasion is a good one. We can get property there now 
very cheaply. I recently had a letter from the ambassador—a 
personal letter—with reference to the matter, and he gave it as 
his opinion that the time was most opportune for the purchase 
of property for an embassy building. 

That is all I have to say. I shall vote for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I differ with the gentleman 
from Texas who says that now is the opportune time to pur- 
chase an embassy in the City of Mexico on account of the dis- 
turbances existing there. From all I know this is an inop- 
portune time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, under normal conditions I 
should not have offered the amendment. The policy in refer- 
ence to this was, in a way, not settled so as to bind this Con- 
gress, of course, but the policy of the country was, in a way, 
settled when the law was passed. I am not in favor of pur- 
chasing many embassy buildings abroad. I do not agree with 
some gentlemen who believe that we ought to own buildings 
wherever we have an agent or a representative, but it is abso- 
lutely true that there has been no time in the past for many 
years, and possibly there will be no time in the future for 
many years, when it was as possible to acquire an embassy 
building in Mexico City as it is now for various reasons, one 
of which has been given by the gentleman from Texas. 

If this were a matter new to the House, I should not haye 
proposed it. My distinguished friend from New York is new 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs and has not given as 
much attention to this subject as he would have given if he had 
been a member of that committee longer. Yet in a general way 
he is well informed on the subject. It requires no additional 
information for us to know, in my judgment, that we ought to 
have an embassy building in the City of Mexico. If we are to 
have any anywhere on earth, that is the first place to get it. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman think we should legislate 
on an appropriation bill for the acquisition of these embassies? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what the gentleman is talking 
about, because I have not offered any provision in regard to 
legislation at all. I have offered an item of appropriation, My 
amendment is purely to appropriate money for this purpose. 

Mr. SULZER. Would it not be better to do it in a separate 
bill, so the House can have an opportunity to discuss it? 

Mr. MANN. Why, this is the place for it of all places. This 
is where the item belongs, in the diplomatic and consular ap- 
propriation bill. 


Mr. SULZER. ‘The Committee on Foreign Affairs differs 
with the gentleman from Illinois. We discussed the matter in 
the committee and concluded that we had better bring in a 
separate bill. That is all there is to that. 


Mr. MANN. On a separate bill you will be sending it to the 
winds. It never will come any closer to the House than the 
window. 

Mr. SULZER. Again I differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURLESON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not think the Committee on Foreign Affairs should be per- 
mitted to exercise the discretion as to where the purchases 
should be made rather than an individual Member on this floor 
should make that selection? 

Mr. MANN. I am leaving it to this committee to determine. 
I have yet to learn that the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
any bigger committee than the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. [Applause.] The gentleman may 
have received the impression that one of the appropriation 
committees is bigger than the House itself. That is not the 
case. 

Mr, BURLESON. It is not a question of whether or not the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is 
bigger than the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The question 
I asked the gentleman is whether the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs ought net to be permitted to exercise the discretion in 
the selection of the places where these purchases are to be made. 
It may be that a more opportune occasion, a greater opportunity, 
for making an investment in China at this time is afforded 
than in Mexico, or in Turkey than in Mexico. 

Mr. MANN. That may be, but the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs could not make a recommendation for an embassy 
building in China nor in Turkey. It is confined to items recom- 
mended by the Secretary of State, one of which has provided for 
an embassy in the City of Mexico and the other at Tokyo. It 
is far more important for us at this time to make a purchase 
of an embassy building in Mexico City than it is in Tokyo. I 
do not think there is any occasion now for us to purchase an 
embassy building in Tokyo. I suppose if the committee reports 
a separate bill it will contain all four items. I would not vote 
for it, but with the information which we have and which the 
gentleman from Texas knows better than I do in regard to 
Mexico, we ought to purchase an embassy building there, and 
I leave it to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union to determine. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the reason urged by the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Illinois for an 
authorization for the acquisition of this building at this time 
does not appeal to me. The reason given is that because of the 
peculiar conditions existing in the City of Mexico property can 
now be bought more cheaply than at some other time, or, in 
other words, that the United States should take advantage of 
the disturbed condition of affairs in a neighboring friendly 
country to enter into an advantageous real estate speeulation. 
[Applause.] If there be anything that is not conformable to 
the dignity of this Nation it is that it should take advantage of 
disturbances in another country to acquire real estate below 
what would ordinarily be conceded to be its market value. If 
the United States is to acquire an embassy in the City of Mex- 
ico or any other city, I believe it should pay a reasonable and 
fair price for the property. I would not have the Congress 
keep its eye upon the conditions existing in various parts of 
the civilized world and single out those places where, because of 
internal disturbances, property rights become so Insecure that 
it would be possible to purchase property offered at a sacrifice. 
{Applause.] The gentleman from Illinois is peculiarly anxious 
at this time, for various reasons not disclosed, to make this 
appropriation. It took 16 years for the Republican Congress 
to reach the point where it even enacted a statute authorizing 
the acquisition of embassies in foreign lands. During the Sixty- 
first Congress $80,000,000 authorizations were passed over to 
this Congress to be met with appropriations. The gentleman 
from Illinois is solicitous to have the Congress appropriate the 
money to carry out those authorizations and thus keep our total 
expenditures up to the unjustifiable limit reached by his party 
when it was in control of the Congress. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] It seems to me that there is no urgent necessity 
for this particular appropriation. It would be most inappropriate 
at this time. It seems to me that the committee is entitled to 
something more than the offhand opinion of any Member of this 
House as to what would be a proper sum to expend for the 
building, for the furnishings of the building, for the equipment 
of the building in Mexico City. Some investigation disclosing 
something more than the information gentlemen volunteer upon 
the floor as to such matters should be had, so that the com- 
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mittee may act upon its best judgment in determining this ques- 
tion. I hope that the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, just a word. The ob- 
ject, the avowed object, of the law which was recently sent to 
the desk of the Chair by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] was to make in order, at any time during the consid- 
eration of the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill, an 
appropriation for the purpose of acquiring embassies, legations, 
and consulates in foreign countries. 

Mr. SULZER. The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Illinois is to appropriate $100,000 for the acquisition of an 
embassy site in the City of Mexico. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I say that the object was to make it in 
order, as the gentleman has admitted it is now in order, to 
make the appropriation in this bill. Now, if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Sutzer] would assure me that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs would bring in at this session of Congress a 
bill to comply with the recommendations of the Secretary of 
State, made to the Secretary of the Treasury according to this 
law, I would be willing to vote against the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois, 

But the gentleman from New York gives us no such assurance. 

We have now before us an opportunity to provide an embassy 
in the City of Mexico. More than two-thirds of this House last 
year voted in favor of the bill making such legislation in order. 
A unanimous vote, as I remember, was recorded on that bill in 
the Senate. It is not as if this were a matter of taking snap 
judgment, Mr, Chairman. This report of the Secretary of State 
was filed three months ago. Every one of us has had an oppor- 
tunity to see it. It recommended the acquisition, for $150,000, 
of a site in the City of Mexico. 

I do not think that it is any derogation of the authority of 
this committee to take this opportunity to vote for a proposition 
which has been recommended by the State Department. I see 
no reason why those of us who now favor the acquisition of 
land and buildings in other countries for embassies and lega- 
tions should not support the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, just a word in reply to the 
gentleman from Ohio and that is to say that I am preparing 
a bill to do the very thing te which the gentleman refers. I 
hope to introduce the bill in the House in a few days. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will give hearings on the bill, 
and we shall be glad to hear the gentleman and have him sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will support the gentleman’s bill when 
it comes in. 

Mr. SULZER. It is in process of preparation now. I am in 
consultation with the officials of the State Department. I have 
received letters from a number of distinguished gentlemen 
throughout the country who desire to be heard on the proposi- 
tion. Somé of them agree with the State Department as to 
where we should buy these embassies, and some of them do not. 
As a matter of courtesy to these people who desire an oppor- 
tunity to present their views to the committee, and through the 
committee to the Congress, I think it is only fair that the com- 
mittee should have an opportunity to legislate properly and in- 
telligently on the subject matter. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is not a question of legislation, if 
the gentleman from New York will pardon me. 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, an appropriation is legisla tion—especially 
one to buy an embassy site. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is now before us. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann}. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SALARIES, CONSULAR SERVICE. 

For salaries of consuls general and consuls, as provided in the act 
approved May 11, 1908, entitled “An act to amend 1 — act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the reorganization of the Consular Service of the 
United States,’ approved Apu 5, 1906," and amendments thereto, as 
follows: Consuls general, $303,000 ; consuls, $734,000; in all, $1,037,000. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out thé last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I make that pro forma motion merely for the 
purpose of submitting a few observations on what appears to 
be an eccentric manner of fixing the salaries of consuls. I do 
not know upon what theory these salaries were fixed, whether 
the amount of commerce between the territory represented by 


the consul or consul general and this country was the basis or 
not, or how it may have been done; but it is irregular, and my 
attention has been drawn to the fact that it does not appear to 
have been done always with perfect justice or a proper regard 
for the responsibilities and importance of some of the offices. 

Now, I observe that the salary of the consul general at 
Monterey, Mexico, a post which takes in nearly all of northern 
Mexico, is fixed at $3,500. That consul general represents a 
territory that does an enormous trade with the United States, 
a trade which is constantly expanding. He has to travel about 
a lot. He has to supervise an enormous district. If the com- 
pensation fixed for gentlemen occupying the same rank in the 
Consular Service in other places is proper, then he is underpaid. 

Now, I want to ask a comparison with the salary paid to the 
consul general at Cape Town, South Africa, for example, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. I regret to say that I am not familiar with 
the volume of trade between this country and the British pos- 
sessions in South Africa, but the consul general at Cape Town re- 
ceives an annual compensation of $6,000, as against $3,500 for 
the consul general at Monterey. At Guayaquil, Ecuador, the 
consul general receives $1,000 a year more than the consul 
general at Monterey, or $4,500. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced 
that the volume of trade represented by the consul general at 
Guayaquil can not equal in importance, or in any way approach 
in importance, that between northern Mexico and the United 
States. 

Another consul general receiving precisely the same compen- 
sation is the officer at Montevideo, Uruguay, whose salary, as I 
have stated, is precisely $3,500. Now, the trade between this 
country and Uruguay is not important. The consul general at 
Port au Prince, Haiti, where there have been frequent disturb- 
ances and little trade recently, receives the same compensation, 
$3,500. I am not prepared to offer, after the rebuke that we have 
just received for undertaking to change this bill in some slight 
particulars, an amendment adjusting these salaries, but I do 
think, in the interest of gentlemen who are in the Consular 
Service, who are doing a great deal of work and who represent 
a large territory and supervise, so far as a consul or consul 
general supervises the trade at all, an immense trade, that they 
ought to be better compensated than is the consul general at 
Monterey and some others who appear in the bill. 

I withdraw my pro forma amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be authorized to change the totals of the bill to con- 
form to the amendments which have been adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to change the totals in the bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now arise and repert the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments and with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Stas, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 19212) 
making appropriations for the diplomatic and consular service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and had directed him 
to report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. z 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SULZER, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Goopwrn of Arkansas indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

TAX ON WHITE PHOSPHORUS MATCHES. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means I moye that the House do 
now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
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20842) to provide for a tax upon white phosphorus matches, 
and for other purposes. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate upon this bill be limited 
to one hour and a half. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One hour. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would rather have one hour 
than one hour and a half. I have no disposition to cut off gen- 
eral debate, but I am yery anxious to get the bill passed to- 
night if I can. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how we can possibly do that. 

Mr. GARNER. It is an hour and a half until 5 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. The bill is quite long, and there will be several 
amendments to it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not think there will be 
any objection to the amendments or any great necessity for 
debating them. I think the time will be largely consumed by 
some gentlemen who desire to speak in favor of the bill and 
some who will speak against it. It seems to me the actual 
merits of the bill will not take very long. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the wool bill will follow this. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to take up the wool bill to- 
morrow. There are a great many gentlemen who want to 
know when it will come up, and it is a matter of more im- 
portance than this bill. I am perfectly willing that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] shall call up this bill 
and conclude it this evening. . 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I am perfectly willing to make 
an agreement to vote upon this bill at a fixed hour to-night, say 
6 o'clock. I should be delighted to make that kind of an 
arrangement, 

Mr. MANN. How long does the gentleman think he will 
want on the wool bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wanted the debate to run to-morrow 
and the next day, two days’ full debate on the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman have the bill up for passage 
Saturday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not expect to try to pass the bill 
on Saturday. I thought if we could get started on it to-morrow 
morning and have two full days’ general debate, and then post- 
pone the business of Monday until Tuesday, we could take up 
the consideration of the wool bill on Monday under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr PAYNE. I think it will take three days to satisfy 
gentlemen who desire to speak. There is a great deal of de- 
mand for time, and most of those who have requested it ought 
to have the opportunity to speak. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we can make an arrangement, as we 
did on the excise-tax bill, for a limit of the debate under the 
five-minute rule, we might run the general debate into Monday. 
What I am anxious to do is to take up the wool bill to-morrow 
and to pass it not later than Monday next. 

Mr. GARNER. And conclude it Monday night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to see the consideration 
of the pending bill disposed of to-day. I will state that I am 
not for this bill providing a tax on white phosphorus matches. 
It comes from my committee, but I am not in favor of it. I 
am perfectly willing that the House should act upon it this 
afternoon. I do not care to delay it. I have no serious objec- 
tion to the machinery of the bill. My objection is to its purpose. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman is opposed to 
the principle of the bill, but, as he says, there is no objection 
to the machinery of it. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] has suggested some amendments, which, in my judg- 
ment, improve the bill. I am perfectly willing that they should 
be adopted, and the other members of the committee are willing 
to accept those amendments. There should be little or no debate 
upon the administrative features of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. If it is the expectation to pass the bill to-night, 
it seems to me we had better make the general debate shorter 
than the time suggested by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will ask unanimous consent 
that we start to consider the bill under the five-minute rule now. 

Mr. GARNER. That will be satisfactory, and then if gentle- 
men have not sufficient time they can have their time extended 
if necessary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is satisfactory. I may want 10 or 
15 minutes, but I will trust the House to grant me that privi- 
lege. I am perfectly willing for the gentleman to ask unani- 
mous consent that there shall be no general debate and to take 
the bill up immediately under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman ask unanimous consent that 
immediately after going into Committee of the Whole the bil! 
shall be read for amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that immediately on going into Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill the bill shall be read for amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union to consider the bill H. R. 20842, and 
pending that he asks unanimous consent that immediately upon 
going into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union the bill shall be read for amendment. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The motion of Mr. Hues of New Jersey was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Froop of Vir- 
ginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 20842) to provide for a tax upon white phosphorus 
matches, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the agreement of the House, the bill 
is to be read for amendment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Taytor of Colorado 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) 
extending the operation of the act for the control and regulation 
of the waters of Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3686) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to permit 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and the Eastern Coal 
& Mining Co. to exchange certain Jands embraced within their 
existing coal leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nation for 
other lands within said nation. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
8367) to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to homesteads, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Suoor, Mr. Jones, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to authorize allotments to In- 
dians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak., of 
lands valuable for coal. 


TAX ON WHITE PHOSPHORUS MATCHES. + 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That every manufacturer of matches shall register with the 
collector of the district his name or style, place of manufactory, and the 
place where such business is to be carried on; and a failure to register 
as herein provided and required shall subject such person to a penalty of 
not more than $500. Every manufacturer of matches shall file with the 
collector of internal revenue of the district in which his manufactory is 
located such notices, inventories, and bonds, shall keep such books and 
render such returns in relation to the business, shall par up such signs 
and affix such number to his factory, and conduct his business under 
such surveillance of officers and agents as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the 9 of the Secretary of the Treasury, may, by 
regulation, require. he bond required of such manufacturer shall be 
with sureties satisfactory to the collector of Internal revenue and in 
the penal sum of not less than $1,000; and the sum of said bond may 
be increased from time to time and additional sureties required at the 
discretion of the collector or under instructions of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. x 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 1, line §, 
by inserting, before the word “matches,” the words “ white 
phosphorus,” so that it will read “every manufacturer of white 
phosphorus matches shall register,” and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, insert after the word “of” the words “ white phos- 
phorus.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the reason I offer the amendment 
is because I am very clearly of the opinion that without that 
amendment the bill would be unconstitutional. The only tax 
levied by this bill is for the white phosphorus matches. I do 
not think that would give sufficient warrant to require anybody 
who was manufacturing matches that were not taxed to come 
under the contro! of the United States Government and register 


with the collector. 


1912. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
that that amendment is entirely acceptable to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Now, I move, on page 2, line 3, to insert the 
words “white phosphorus” before the word “ matches.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, insert before the word “ matches” the words “ white 
phosphorus.” 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment. On page 1, line 9, after the word “ collector,” 
insert the words “ internal revenue.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, after the word “ collector,” insert the words in- 
ternal revenue.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman if that means collector of internal revenue of the 
dera where the manufacturer resides, or where any collector 
reside: 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Where the manufacturer is 
located. I do not think the amendment is important, but it 
makes it more clear. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amendment 
simply for the purpose of registering my opposition to this bill 
and this kind of legislation. I know that a great deal of in- 
sistence has been made and effort exerted to have Congress 
enact legislation of this kind. I apprehend that it will not be 
denied that the effect of this bill and the tax imposed by the 
bill are to destroy the industry of making white phosphorus 
matches. I have read a good many articles and communications 
as to the injurious effects on people laboring in factories where 
these matches are made. This bill is an effort to exercise the 
powerful taxing power of the Government, ostensibly to raise 
revenue, which is the only basis on which the Government can 
exercise the power of taxation, ostensibly to raise revenue, when 
the real purpose of the bill is not to raise revenue, but to reach 
some other end and accomplish some other purpose; in this 
instance, to destroy the industry altogether. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in a number of cases 
im construing tax laws has said that where it was not apparent 
on the face of the bill that Congress did not intend to raise 
revenue by the bill, but expressed the purpose to be one to raise 
revenue, that they would not be authorized to say that it was 
not intended to raise revenue, although the effect was to destroy 
the production of the thing taxed. The power to tax in this 
instance is being used as a power to destroy the manufacture of 
this class of merchandise and will not raise any revenue. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. With pleasure, always. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is aware that Congress passed 
a law putting a 10 per cent tax on State bank issues? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; I was going to discuss that. 

Mr. COOPER. ‘The effect of that, of course, was to destroy 
the issue of State banks. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; in the case of Fenno against The 
Bank, in Eighth Wallace, the Supreme Court declared that 
they were not authorized to say that the tax was imposed 
not for the purpose of raising revenue, but for the purpose of 
destroying the issue of State banks. It had on its face the osten- 
sible purpose of raising revenue and not to destroy the power 
of the State banks to issue currency. The court also upheld 
the act as being the exercise of the right of Congress to protect 
the- national banks, which were agents of the Government in 
issuing currency, from competition by the State banks. The 
law did destroy the power of the State banks to issue notes, 
because no State bank could pay the tax imposed, and therefore 
the result was to destroy it. But the bill ostensibly was for the 
purpose of raising revenue, and I apprehend that this bill is for 
the same purpose, otherwise authority in the Constitution could 
not be found for its enactment. 

As far as I am concerned I have never had a suggestion made 
to me relative to this legislation except by the advocates of 
the bill. No such industry as this exists in my section, and F 
do not eyen know where the matches are manufactured. I have 
not given the details of the bill careful consideration. I simply 
rise to voice, it may be, a futile and feeble opposition to this 
kind of legislation. If the manufacture of this class of mer- 
chandise in the State is so injurious to the health of those 
employed in the factories, then what has become of those whose 
duty it is to protect the employee in the State, what has become 
of the great police powers of the State, which were never sur- 
rendered and which by specific amendment to the Constitution 
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were reserved to the States, by which they may protect the 
health, the morals, and the general welfare of the community? 
I know that in this day and age we have made rapid strides 
toward the centralization of all governmental power in Wash- 
ington. I know that the old-fashioned idea of a government 
founded by our fathers, with its representative form, with its 
divisions of power into the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial, has been attacked, but, Mr. Chairman, I live in the 
hope from recent signs that the American people have not 
altogether lost all sanity upon that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? N 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BURLESON. I would like the gentleman to state what 
has always been the position of the Democratic Party with 
reference to this character of use of the taxing power. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I think I know something 
about Democracy. My idea may be a little old-fashioned. It 
may not be radical. It may not be very progressive, but I will 
stop long enough to say that, in my judgment, if the Demo- 
cratic Party is to continue to succeed it must follow the ancient 
principles of Democracy and put its feet in the ancient ways of 
the fathers and follow onward to success, and not follow the 
ignis fatuus that sometimes looms up, which will lead us into 
disaster and defeat. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, Democratic doctrine, as I understand it, is 
that the power to tax can be used only for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue for the Government, economically administered. 
The Democratic Party has been in the past, ought to be in the 
present, and should be at all times opposed to pretexts and 
shams like this, which proposes, under the use of the great power 
of the Government, to tax, not because it needs revenue to 
accomplish some purpose which ought to be accomplished under 
an exercise of the police powers of the State and not the tax- 
ing power of the Federal Government. I have as much sym- 
pathy as anyone else for the misfortune that befalls people who 
are compelled to work in dangerous employment. I would pro- 
tect them by law from injury. I would surround those who are 
compelled to work in dangerous employment in this country 
with all sorts of safeguards, and in the domain of Federal juris- 
diction, so far as we have the power in the matter of regulating 
interstate commerce, I would also safeguard from danger the 
health of those who must labor. 

But it is a far cry from regulating interstate commerce or 
taxing people engaged in legitimate business for revenue to 
call into action powers granted to Congress in the exercise of 
its taxing power or in the exercise of its power over com- 
merce in order to prescribe a law which is simply intended to 
reach conditions which affect the health, happiness, or general 
welfare of the people in the local communities in the States, 
over which communities and conditions the State has ample 
and supreme power. I understand that this may be old-fash- 
ioned. I understand that the modern idea is that whatever the 
people want we should give to them, whether it is to tax busi- 
ness out of existence or to reverse the judgments of courts at 
the behest and by the vote of the mob. I do not believe that 
this is wise legislation. I do not believe that representatives 
should be hurried or forced from their convictions, that Con- 
gress ought to exercise this sort of power by holding up be- 
fore the eyes of the Members of Congress the results of a 
dreadful disease contracted by people engaged in this business, 
That is the usual way. It is the same strong argument that 
Anthony used over the dead body of Cæsar. 

The people were shouting for Brutus one minute, and he then 
pointed them to the bloody garments of Cæsar, to the places in 
them through which the daggers of the assassins struck their 
blows, and through which the blood of the great Cæsar flowed. 
In the sight of that, they forgot everything, and while the 
moment before they were shouting for Brutus, in the next 
moment, in answer to Anthony’s suggestion, they demanded his 
death. The States should be left to discharge their duties of 
protecting the people in cases like this. 

Referring to the doctrine to which my friend from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Coorn] called my attention in the bank cases, it is the 
same doctrine as in the oleomargarine case—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


ired. 
* Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was vo objection. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I had not anticipated that 
this question was coming up. It is so in the oleomargarine 
case, ahd the Supreme Court said, although it appeared from 
the debates in this House that the advocates of the oleomarga- 
rine tax intended it for the purpose of destroying the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine, although it was for the purpose of 
putting manufacturers of colored oleomargarine cut of business, 
yet if it did not appear on the face of the bill that such was 
the purpose of the bill, if the bill ostensibly was simply a use 
of the taxing power of the General Government to raise rev- 
enue, then the court would not say that it was an illegitimate 
and unconstitutional use of the power of Congress. There is 
this difference, I desire to say: In taxing the issue of State- 
bank notes the Supreme Court also sustained that law upon the 
idea that the national bank was one of the agencies of the 
Government; that it issued the currency of the Government, 
and the Government had the right to protect its own fiscal 
agents from competition by the State banks. That was one of 
the reasons why they sustained that law. They sustained the 
power of Congress to levy a tax for revenue, although the effect 
of the tax was to destroy the business which was taxed. There 
Is no question about that. This bill may be constitutional. I 
do not know. I have never read it carefully enough to ex- 
press an opinion upon that feature, and I do not undertake to 
express it without having carefully read the bill. I would be 
glad at all times to vote for any measure which sought to re- 
lieve human suffering or to better human conditions, especially 
the conditions of those who have to labor and toil for their 
living under adverse circumstances. I would be glad to vote 
for any measure which would take away from the laborer the 
opportunity to contract disease because of working in a factory 
such as is said to be in the case of these men who work in the 
manufacture of this class of matches. But if this is a legitimate 
industry, if the manufacturer of phosphorus matches is not 
inhibited by law, what power have we, and if we have the power, 
why should we exercise the policy of destroying an industry of 
this kind simply because we have not yet been able to discover 
some means by which men who work may not become sick and 
incapacitated by a disease. Are we to gather from all over 
this vast country the men who become sick or diseased from 
labor, a yast list, not to protect them in their work, but to 
destroy the property which the people have the right to make 
and the business which they have the right to carry on? I 
repeat that I have no interest in this measure, but I simply 
wanted to voice my opposition to it as being an improper exer- 
cise of the power of the Congress and a false pretense of the 
use of the taxing power. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I favor this bill because I 
place humanity, even though clothed in overalls or calico, so far 
above the dollar that there is absolutely no comparison. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The people of my district know where I stand upon most 
questions. If they feel that my services will be of value to 
them in the future they will be more than welcome to them. 
But I want my colleagues here, as well as my constituents, to 
know that I never have, and do not now, seek any office for the 
mere sake of holding it. Unless I can be of service in my pres- 
ent position I do not want to hold it. 

The pending bill taxes white phosphorus matches so high 
that they will no longer be manufactured. That is right. It 
has been shown to this House that they are poisonous. They 
are dangerous to laborers who work in the factory. It has been 
shown that they. produce “ phossy jaw,” which is a very loath- 
some disease, being a rotting of the bones of the face. Con- 
gress certainly should protect those who, either through ignor- 
ance or poverty, accept employment from greedy manufacturers 
who use white phosphorus in the making of matches simply be- 
cause it is cheaper than a safe compound. 
` I am against dishonest greed in whatever form it manifests 
itself. That is my platform on all matters of legislation. 

When I first came to Congress I could not conceive how a 
patriotic body like this could continue to delay in the passage 
of a law giving the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to fix rates based upon physical valuations. But I have learned 
a few things that ought to be humiliating to every American 
citizen. Big business, so called, is swaggering around this 
Capitol and throughout the country, attempting to control 
politics and legislation. It attempts, first, to cajole Members of 
this body, and failing in that it seeks to intimidate them and 
make them fear the results of its power in the next succeeding 
election. 

I might be alarmed myself if I was so distrustful of the 
intelligence and courage of my constituents as to believe that 
they could be stampeded with a weapon made up of a corncob 
with a lightning bug on the end of it. The artillery of the 
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ee newspapers fighting me is just about of that 
caliber. 
In this House I have stood for exactly what I promised in 


my campaign for election. If I am advocating wrong govern- 
mental policies, the people of my district are responsible, and 
I think they are willing to accept that responsibility. I have 
introduced La Forterre's appraisement bill here, and have 
made speeches for it. I exposed the Oregon & California Rail- 
road land-grant steal, asking this body to wake up the slumber- 
ing litigation pending at Portland in reference to it, and to see 
to it that no further delays are tolerated. 

I have not flinched, and I do not propose to flinch. If I give 
up the fight, the bugle will have to sound the retreat from the 
rear. 

The people of this country are paying dividends upon billions 
of dollars of overcapitalization. No one denies it. Yet no 
remedy is forthcoming. Why? Big business in politics. 

Oregon has taken the initiative in leading the country out of 
this big business bondage. Oregon gave us the direct primary, 
statement 1, the initiative and referendum and recall, and last 
but not least the presidential preference law. 

Last year in Oregon the old guard made its last stand when 
it held an assembly. In that fight I was elected to this body. 
It is my hope and ambition to make good and prove the wisdom 
of the Oregon system. The same crowd that held that assembly 
are now backing my principal opponent. They belittle my fight 
for the people, and promise for their candidate “action, not 
words.” If they can explain to me how they can get action in 
this body without words, I will subscribe to their slogan. 

A public-service commission in each State and a national 
public-service commission are needed to control monopolies, 
These commissions should be given power by law to fix rates 
and prices of monopolies based upon physical valuations. When 
this is done every man who works for a living, either at his 
trade or profession, will be able to buy with the money he takes 
in a good living for himself and family. He will be abie to 
take a vacation of at least 30 days each year. He will be able 
to educate his children. He will be able to lay by a little for his 
old age. This legislation should be followed by an eight-hour 
law for men and women in every State in the Union. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that RoBERT Marion La For- 
LETTE represents my ideals of fair and honest government. [Ap- 
plause.] A few weeks ago it was reported that La FOLLETTE 
was no longer available as a candidate this year because he was 
broken in health after his 20 years’ fight for the people, I then 
said to myself that Rosert LA FoLLETTE would get one vote if 
I get to the polls in Portland on primary election day, April 19. 
[Applause.] 

To-day I received a copy of the Daily News of Portland, which 
is the brightest and cleanest daily in that city, containing an 
editorial upon La Fotiette entitled “Alone with the people.“ 
which is so expressive of the movement that I think it is going 
to place the millions of good citizens of this country in charge 
of their own Government that I quote the same here: 

ALONE WITH THE PEOPLE. 


liticians, the songs of the hero worshipers, the 
olders, the mumble of the money changers, was 


The battle of the 
laudits of the job 


ushed. They paused to hear the voice of the plain people expressed 
for the first time in the first 8 primary. 
“North Dakota.“ called Uncle Sam on the roll call. Will she 


answer Taft or “ Teddy“? asked the country. 

“North Dakota,” repeated Uncle Sam. Then came a roar out of the 
heart of the prairie, out of the free land at the foot of the Rockies, cut 
of the untainted air of the great West. 

“ ROBERT MARION LA FOLLETTE.” 


[Applause.] 

What La FOLLETTE? Bon LA FOLLETTE, the man who stood alone 
when the Sporet leaders of State after State turned and fed, 
and deserted him in the hour of his weakness and misfortune. What 
La FOLLETTE? The man who refused to surrender to the argument of 
his dearest friends or the threats of ancient enemies, the man who 
lifted himself from a bed of sickness to lead a charge in the name of 
the common people. What La FOLLETTE? The man who knows what 
he believes and why he believes it, who fights for his convictions 
regardless of consequences, who won't retract, equivocate, or deceive, 
the one man Big Business is ene afraid of because it can not buy 
him, scare him, nor answer him. A FOLLETTE, deserted but not dis- 
mayed, fighting single handed and alone, sustained only by the cheers 
and mountainous majorities of the plain people. 

They said he was “ alone.” 

The worshipers of success, the men who sold the moment above the 
principle, said he was “ alone.” 

Aye—alone with the people. 


[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. . $ 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to 
tax white phosphorus matches. I cannot agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia, either, that there is any lack of constitutional 
authority on the part of Congress to enact this law, or that any 
question of party consistency is involved in its support. But it is 
more imporant to be finally right, than to be consistent in error. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not say there was any lack of power. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will discuss the question of power in a 
moment. One feature, I may say purpose, of this law, is highly 
humanitarian, and I observe that there is no gentleman on the 
floor who will take issue with the friends of the measure on 
that ground, or challenge the statement that its passage will 
bring hope and relief to thousands of match workers, male and 
female, who are subject at all times to the dangers of phos- 
phorus necrosis, a most insidious and loathsome disease. The 
opposition takes refuge behind the doctrine of State rights, and 
charges that in some way this measure will come in conflict, or 
collision, with the police power of the States. There is no such 
conflict, Mr. Chairman. There will be no such collision. There 
is no interference or infringement sought, or intended, on the 
part of this body, with the exercise of any portion of the police 
power by the several States of this Union. The taxing power is 
in no sense the police power. We set in motion the one, the 
States the other. Within the sphere of our own paramount 
authority, we are dealing in our own way, with a present prob- 
lem, and a present evil. The first question that presents itself 
for our consideration, and initial determination, is whether this 
body shall decline to act on a great humanitarian measure like 
this, when the States either will not act, or fail to act, or their 
action, unless it is universal and uniform, will not meet the evil. 

Shall the inaction of others, justify our own? Shall this 
body disregard the call of suffering humanity, when the ex- 
ercise of our constitutional power, will eliminate from industrial 
use a poisonous, and unnecessary element? [Applause.] 

This is the proposition that presents itself to us to-day. I 
wish to say to those gentlemen who have suggested that we can 
not pass this bill in good faith, or frankly avow its humanitarian 
purpose, that they are mistaken in that opinion, We might 
write across the face of the pending measure that one of its 
purposes was to inhibit the use of white phosphorus in the prep- 
aration of safety matches, and yet that declaration would not 
cause the Supreme Court to interfere with this act, or declare 
the same to be unconstitutional. 

The celebrated oleomargarine case sustained an enactment 
similar to this, on several grounds. Speaking broadly, the court 
declared that when Congress exercises a lawful authority, the 
judicial power will not undertake to correct an abuse of that 
authority, even when subjects not within the powers delegated 
to Congress, are indirectly affected. The courts will not pry 
into the motives of Congress when laying a constitutional ex- 
cise tax. But the court went further. In the concluding para- 
graph of its opinion, (White, judge. McCray v. United States, 
195, V. S. p. 64), the court declared that while it would inter- 
fere with an act of Congress, if it was plain to the judicial mind 
that the power to tax had been called into play, not to raise 
revenue, but solely to destroy rights which could not be right- 
fully destroyed, consistently with the principles of freedom and 
justice upon which the Constitution rests, yet this reserved 
power would not be exercised in the oleomargarine case, for the 
reason that the manufacture of artificially colored oleomargarine 
could be prohibited by a free government, without a violation 
of the fundamental rights upon which such a government should 
rest. [Applause.] 

If the statement that the manufacture of artificially col- 
ored oleomargarine involves no fundamental natural right, is 
true as to oleomargarine, how much the more positively may a 
like statement be made of the use of white phosphorus, a mate- 
rial which can net be used, however guardedly, without endan- 
gering health and life. The desire to use this element in the 
manufacture of matches, finds its origin in human greed, which 
is ever reckless of human life, and human happiness. It is 
cheaper to make matches with white phosphorus than with 
other materials. Hence its use. But to forbid this use is not 
a violation of fundamental rights by a free government. 
McCray v. United States, and the antecedent cases, amply sus- 
tain the contention that a prohibitory tax on white phosphorus 
will be sustained by the courts. It is further true, upon the 
authority of the McCray case, that with reference to this par- 
ticular material of white phosphorus, and its industrial use, a 
frank avowal in terms, of our purpose to prohibit such use, 
would not affect this statute with unconstitutionality. So that 


if we have the will to act, we undoubtedly possess the power. 
Nor is it needful to gloss over, or conceal our motive. Fully, 


freely, and frankly I for one announce that the human appeal in 
this situation impels me to support this measure. I glory in the 


fact that we can use our constitutional authority in aid of suf- 
fering humanity. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a guestion? I 
understood the gentleman to say that Congress would have the 
right to prohibit the manufacture of these white phosphorus 
matches. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I said in substance that if we wrote across 
the face of this statute that it was intended in part to prohibit 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of safety 
matches, the Supreme Court under its decision in the McCray 
case, would not interfere with its operation, or declare it to be 
invalid. The general principle is stated in the oleomargarine 
case as follows: 


Since, as pointed out in all the decisions referred to, the taxing power 
conferred by the Constitution knows no limits except those expressly 
1 in that instrument, it must follow that if a tax be within the 
la power, the exertion of that power may not be judicially re- 


. because of the . follow from its exercise. (McCray v. 


United States, 195 U. S., p. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I so understood the gentleman, but I did 
not ask the question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I undertook to answer the gentleman's 
question as I understood it and my answer is in conformity with 
the McCray case. 

" Mr. BARTLETT. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, 
ut 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I yield 
with pleasure. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman just stated, when I rose, 
that it was our duty to prohibit the manufacture of matches 
like these, which injured the health of the people, and so forth. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I say that it is our moral duty. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What power has Congress to prohibit that 
sort of business? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. 


It does not interrupt me at all. 


I did not say that the Federal Govern- 
ment could directly prohibit it. I did not make that statement, 
nor is that the statement of the Supreme Court. I stated that 
in the oleomargarine case the court announced in substance, 
that even, if it was aware that the intention of the lawmaking 
body was to prohibit the manufacture of artifieially colored 
oleomargarine, it would not interfere, because the manufac- 
ture of colored oleomargarine was something that a free gov- 
ernment, to use its own language, could prohibit without a vio- 
lation of fundamental rights, without an invasion of that free- 
dom and justice upon which a free government reposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hvueues] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SauNpers] be extended five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The Supreme Court plainly announced 
that when it is clear to the judicial mind that the taxing power 
has been called into exercise, not for revenue, but solely fer the 
purpose of destroying rights which could not rightfully be de- 
stroyed, consistent with the principles of freedom and- justice 
upon which the Constitution rests, then in such a case the 
court would interfere, but it added that this principle would 
not apply in the oleomargarine case, for the reason that the 
manufacture of artificially -colored oleomargarine could be pro- 
hibited by a free government without any violation of funda- 
mental rights. Hence I conclude that the use of white phospho-- 
rus in the manufacture of matches may be prohibited by a 
free government without interference with fundamental rights. 
From this it follows, that should we write into this bill a dec- 
laration of our composite purpose in enacting it, the Supreme 
Court, pursuant to the principle supra, could not interfere with 
the law, or declare it to be unconstitutional. So that Mr. Chair- 
man, with respect to this situation; we are not hampered by any 
decision of the Supreme Court. We are not hampered by any 
limitation, or provision of the Constitution, with respect to the 
use of the taxing power. The power to tax carries with it 
inherently, the power to embarrass, and destroy. It is unlim- 
ited in its nature. Austin v. The Alderman, 7 Wallace—699. 
Hence we possess all needful power to deal comprehensively, and 
effectively with a situation which ap se so much of pathetic 
and appealing interest. 

So far as the Democratic attitude is concerned, I will say to 
my friend from Georgia [Mr. Bartietrt] that I believe that with 


t to tariff taxes he has correctly stated the party atti- 
tude, but I do not recall that the principle announced has been 


extended ta excise taxes. Still I will admit that the same prin- 
ciple would measurably apply to the imposition of these taxes. 
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But there is this difference between a case like the one before 
us, and the laying of an ordinary protective duty, designed to 
build up a special business at the expense of the general body of 
consumers, There are very obyious and sufficient reasons why 
the taxing power should not be used to destroy one form of 
legitimate business, for the benefit of an equally legitimate 
competitor. But that principle has no present application. We 
are not seeking to benefit the manufacturer, but the working- 
man, by this legislation. On the other hand our action will 
discourage no form of legitimate industry. Looking to its 
humanitarian side, this legislation merely serves to exclude a 
poisonous ingredient from use in the match factories of this 
country. Incidentally, the profits of the match trust will be 
slightly, very slightly reduced. The market price of matches 
will not be increased, and the health of the employees will be 
immensely benefited. Surely these are sufficient reasons to 
justify our support of this measure. 

My friend from Georgia says in substance: “Wait on the 
exercise of the police power by the States.” Should we wait 
until the States, one by one, shall prohibit the use of white 
phosphorus, in all likelihood this generation, and still another, 
will pass away. The independent action of one State, however 
well designed, would merely serve to drive the industry from 
that State into another. “ Uniformity by State action is not prac- 
ticable within a reasonable time.” While we split hairs over 
constitutional refinements, and selfish interest turns a deaf ear 
to the pathetic appeal of suffering humanity, phosphorus necrosis, 
with its sequel of suffering and death, claims new victims. 
[Applause.] 

I deny that any Democratic principle requires a Democrat to 
higgle, and quibble over a proposition like this, when men and 
women are suffering and dying, for want of the immediate re- 
lief that this body alone can afford, by a legitimate exercise 
of an express constitutional authority. [Applause.] 

We have acted heretofore in cases in which the demand for 
legislation was not one-tenth so exigent, as in the present case. 
I think. Mr. Chairman, that as Democrats and patriots, we 
would fail in our duty, should we decline to enact this meas- 
ure on the avowed ground, that we preferred to allow other 
jurisdictions to extend by piecemeal, a relief that we can afford 
at one stroke. The States are free to exercise their constitu- 
tional functions. We are not interfering with that exercise, 
or disturbing those functions. We are operating within our 
own sphere, and within that sphere, we are supreme. In the 
exercise of our paramount authority, we are able to put the ax 
to the root of this evil. [Applause.] 

The deleterious effect of white phosphorus seems to be in- 
separable from its use. It is a noxious poison. “As used in 
match composition it jeopardizes human health and life to a 
marked degree. Being readily volatile in the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the air, it emits a bluish-white flame which affects the 
health of those who labor in match factories in three different 
ways. First, by causing anaemia. Second, by causing the bones 
of the body to become brittle, and unable to withstand slight 
external violence without breaking. Third, by causing phos- 
phorus necrosis of the upper and lower jawbones. Anmmia and 
brittleness of the bones are frequent effects of chronic phos- 
phorus poisoning. The daily breathing of air laden with phos- 
phorus fumes, and continual contact with the particles of 
phosphorus are apt to result in a gradual lowering of vitality, 
which in turn invites other forms of disease.” 

“Phosphorus necrosis is caused by the absorption of the 
fumes of particles of white phosphorus through carious teeth 
and gums. The gums become swollen and purple, and the teeth 
loosen and drop out.” But this is not all. The organic, or 
animal matter of the jawbones slowly rots away, and passes off 
in the form of nauseating pus, which breaks through the neck 
in the form of abscesses, or if not almost continually washed 
out, oozes into the mouth, when it mixes with the saliva, and is 
swallowed, tending to induce chronic toxaemia. The stench 
from the suppurating bones, is dreadful, and is so nauseating 
that physicians and dentists alike avoid patients afflicted with 
advanced cases of necrosis. The disease is attended with aw- 
ful suffering, and ends in frightful disfigurement, and occa- 
sionally in death.” Phosphorus necrosis, is commonly called 
phossy jaw. For this there is no relief save by a surgical opera- 
tion. The diseased bone must be removed. Sometimes the one 


jaw, sometimes both have to be excised. The consequent dis- 
figurement is dreadful, and the pain attendant on the disease 
is excruciating. It seems to be true, that women are in greater 
danger of phosphorus poisoning than men. According to the 
statistics it appears that 95 per cent of the female employees, 
and 83 per cent of the children under 16 years of age are ex- 
posed to the “danger of the diseases resulting from phosphorus 
poisoning.” 


The Standard Accident Insurance Co., of Detroit, declines to 
write match factories on the ground that it has been unable 
to discover anything that would prevent poisonous infection 
when white phosphorus is used by the match companies. 

These facts constitute a grave indictment against the use of 
white phosphorus, and the question may well be asked, Why has 
this use been permitted? The answer in part is, that for a 
time there were no non-poisonous substitutes, and in other part, 
that since these substitutes have been discovered, the cost of their 
use exceeds the cost of using white phosphorus. To the credit of 
many of the American manufacturers it may be said that they 
are willing to abandon the use of this material, but to do this, 
so long as their competitors continue its use, would be equiva- 
lent to retiring from business. They would be unable to meet 
the competition of the white-phosphorus match makers. The 
danger of phosphorus poisoning is greater in the United States 
than in the other countries where matches are made. This is 
due to the-so-called “ double-dip” match, invented a few years 
ago by an American manufacturer, and now rapidly supplanting 
all other forms, 

The added tip of these matches, is about 20 per cent pure 
white phosphorus, and their varied color renders them more 
likely to attract the attention of children. A number of small 
children have died from sucking these matches. Confronted 
during the last 40 years with the dangers of phosphorus poison- 
ing to the employees of the match factories, one country after 
another has tried the experiment of safeguarding these em- 
ployees through stringent regulations. ‘These regulations re- 
duced, but did not eliminate the mischief. It is difficult to trace 
all the cases of phosphorus poisoning. The more horribly dis- 
figured victims are not disposed to court publicity, while other 
victims do not connect their sufferings with this source. 

A distinguished English authority, Dr. Oliver, has noted that 
a person may follow his occupation in the match works for 
years without suffering, or he may have left the works for two 
years, or more, and then in the most unexpected manner develop 
symptoms and physical signs of phosphorus necrosis. “The 
poisonous match not only endangers match workers, menaces 
little children in the home, but affords a ready means to those 
intent upon suicide, or the production of abortion.” 

One country after another has abandoned futile regulation in 
favor of effective prohibition. Science has come to the aid of 
this movement, by the discovery of various non-poisonous com- 
pounds for use on the tip, or head of the match. ‘ Phosphorus 
in some form or compound is essential as an ingredient in the 
production of every kind of match. By means of chemical con- 
version, the poisonous element may be entirely eliminated. 
Chemical science has produced 8 or 10 different non-poisonous 
forms, or compounds of phosphorus, that are adapted, more or 
less effectively for use as the inflammable element in match 
composition.” The more commercially available are the red- 
amorphous, and allotropic forms in common use in England and, 
on the Continent, sesquisulphide of phosphorus, whose use in 
this country was long controlled by a patent owned by the 
Diamond Match Co. 

Within the last year however, the use of this material has 
been opened to other manufacurers, by the surrender of its 
letters patent on the part of this company, and a dedication of 
its inyention to the “public of the United States of America 
forever.” So that there is no lack of non-poisonous material for 
the tip of the safety match, and no reason why the use of white 
phosphorus should be continued, save for motives of greedy 
profit, which hinder a common agreement between the manu- 
facturers to discontinue that use. What those manufacturers 
are unwilling, or unable to do, this Congress shonld compel 
them to do, and thus in a measure remove from the country the 
stain which has already attached, of being the last of the great 
powers to act in this respect. 

Too long has this country delayed its action. The Congress 
alone can furnish a remedy adequate with the evil, a remedy co- 
extensive with the limits of the Republic. Shall we longer turn 
a deaf ear to the call of humanity, the pitiful cry of the toilers 
in this industry? One by one the great countries of the world 
have pointed the way. In snecession, Germany, France, Sweden, 
Austria, Russia, and Great Britain, have reached the goal of 
prohibition by the weary round of ineffective regulation. Reme- 
dial legislation is often hindered and impeded by the extent of 
the industries affected. Big business protests that such legisla- 
tion will close the doors of their plants, that the roar of their 
furnaces will be hushed. and the smoke of their chimneys will 
no more trail across the heavens, should they be required to con- 
duct their affairs in a prescribed way. or eliminate certain ele- 
ments from their processes. Legislators listen to these “tales 
of woe,” and are impressed. Fearful of industrial panic, they 
refuse, or decline to act. But no results of panic, or loss of 
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material profit, will follow the enactment of this measure. The 
match manufacturers recognize that prohibitory legislation is 
inevitable in this country. This body I trust will set the health 
and lives of the wage earners, against the slight loss to the 
manufacturers that this legislation will entail. The appeal of 
selfish interest should pass unheeded. “The use of the readily 
available substitutes for white phosphorus, will result in an in- 
creased cost to the manufacturer of from 5 to T per cent. As 
an offset to this in part there is the saving of the expense which 
the manufacturers of the poisonous match incur in protecting 
their employees, and in providing for them when incapacitated. 
The added cost of the nonpoisonous match would be so slight 
that it will be borne by the manufacturers and dealers.” 

But this Congress when confronted by the appalling loss of 
life and limb among the railway employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce, did not hesitate to impose upon the carriers 
the burden of safety appliances. The fact that this added cost 
would be borne by the railroads, was not deemed a sufficient 
objection to the legislation. There are certain advantages that 
will accrue in this country from the use of nonpoisonous 
matches, as they have accrued in other countries. These advan- 
tages are less danger of fire, and greater safety for the chil- 
dren of the household. 

It appears from the hearings that the manufacturers are 
agreed that in the event of the passage of this law, which has 
been earnestly recommended by the President, and which a 
Republican Congress long failed to pass, they will be able to 
furnish the trade with a satisfactory strike- anywhere“ 
match. This has been done abroad. I have too much confi- 
dence in the skill, ingenuity, and ability of the American people, 
to doubt that it will be even more satisfactorily done in this 
country. 

I know something about uniform State legislation and the 
difficulty of securing its enactment. ‘This relief will never be 
effected by State legislation, unless the States of the Union 
unite on one common law. So long as one State declines to 
concur with her sister State, the remedy by State action will be 
inadequate and incomplete. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. 
uniform State action. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, that the time of the.gentleman be extended five 
ininutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TivcHes] askes unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] be extended five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, the exercise of the police 
power of the States will be ineffective to relieve this situation. 
One gentleman discussing this question a day or two ago, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] said that he 
would have but small respect for a State that, confronted with 
a situation of this character, would not meet it by suitable 
legislation. True, but what of this body in a like dilemma? 
The Congress of the United States confronts such a situation. 
What will the world think of us, should we fail to meet our 
responsibility with appropriate action? [Applause.] 

Our responsibility is as much greater than the responsibility 
of a State, as our power is greater. I have pointed out that 
State action would not be effective, until the concurrence of 
every State of the Union was secured. Have in mind the time 
required to secure concurrent action by the States on a measure 
of ordinary legislation, and then compute the time required for 
such action with respect to a measure like this, or any other 
measure into which enter the elements of human avarice and 
greed! P 

I had the honor to serve in my own State for a number of 
years on a committee on uniform State legislation. We pre- 
pared and recommended to the several States a considerable 
body of legislation. I recall one measure in particular, a bill 
relating to negotiable instruments, a bill that was highly com- 
mended, and in the result was adopted in quite a number of the 
States. To the enactment of this bill, there was no valid or 
sufficient objection in any State, but after about 18 States had 
acted favorably, the movement was halted, why, I do not know. 
But should only 18 of our 48 States legislate against white 
phosphorus, such legislation would be far from méeting the evil 
of this situation. Hence I repeat that the reference of action on 
this matter, to the police power of the States, can not be seriously 
considered, if we are impressed with the merits of the case pre- 
sented. We are not required by any principle or policy with 
which I am acquainted, to refrain from the exercise of our 
authority, and to wait on some other joint authority, even con- 


I have said that I know something about 
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ceding that in time such joint action would prove effective. 
But in this instance, if experience tells us anything, the de- 
ferred hope of uniform State legislation will make the hearts of 
these poor toilers sick. Relief will not come from the voluntary 
action of the manufacturers. The wavering balance in this in- 
stance is too greatly shaken by self, to admit of right adjust- 
ment by the parties in interest. 

What is our plain duty? Shall we lag behind the other na- 
tions, civilized, and uncivilized? The countries of the Old 
World, where human life and human happiness are not deemed 
to be held as dear as in this country of ours, far off Australia, 
and eyen Japan with its oriental indifference to pain and suffer- 
ing, have agreed in prohibiting the use of white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. Some of the powers of Europe 
have gone so far as to make an international agreement with 
respect to this subject. Shall the United States, the land of 
the free, the goal to which suffering humanity turns the world 
over, be the only nation failing to respond to this imperious 
call? Assuredly we are all opposed to the continued use of 
white phosphorus, shall we then decline to crush this use with 
a power that is well within our constitutional rights? Shall 
we hesitate to do that which humanity demands shall be done, 
merely because of the suggestion that these petitioners should 
first invoke the police power of the States? It is not too much to 
say, that the continued use of white phosphorus in the match 
industry, is legalized murder. The conservation of natural re- 
sources is a great policy, but the conservation of the lives and 
health of our toilers is far more imperatively demanded. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said in substance, that a Democrat 
can not support this bill, and be consistent. I do not consider 
that favoring this measure, I am any the less a Democrat, than 
other Members of this body who call themselves Democrats, and 
oppose its passage. But if support of a measure of this char- 
acter, a measure that in the result will eliminate “ phossy 
jaw” from the home of humble toil, puts me outside of the 
pale of the Democratic, Party, then I go out freely, and volun- 
tarily. I will go out with much good company on this side of 
the House. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen in opposition say that favorable action on this bill 
will establish a precedent. What of it? Precedents like these 
will prove the salvation of the Republic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi to withhold his remarks to give us an opportunity 
to dispose of an amendment to which there is no objection. I 
ask for a vote on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 9, by inserting, after the word “ collector,” the 
words “ of internal revenue.” 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not agree with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SaunpErRS] in the conclusion he reaches with regard to the case 
of McCray v. The United States. On the contrary, I think the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bartierr] states correctly the 
principle of law there announced. The case clearly states that 
when Congress exercises a power of taxation which is within 
its rights the court will not, because there may be some other 
purpose or some other reason, go behind the purpose stated 
in the bill and impugn the motives of Congress. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. If my friend will pardon me, I do not 
controvert that at all. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. SISSON. But the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
pERS] says that as an original proposition the court announces 
that if a bill had been enacted to destroy the oleomargarine 
industry, that would have been within the power of Congress. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I did not say that. 

Mr. SISSON. This case does not state that at all, but it says 
that, because it exercised a power within the Constitution, if 
the result should be that it destroyed an industry which Con- 
gress wanted to destroy, it would be destroying it by the exer- 
cise of a constitutional power. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the arraignment that the Demoeratie 
Party has made of the Republican Party for all these years. 
In other words, from the very beginning of the Government we 
have charged those who maintained the doctrine of protection, 
as one of the powers of the Government exercised under the 
taxing clause of the Constitution, that that was an evasion, and 
I can not conceive of any position that Democrats can take on 
this bill, if they vote for it, unless they at the selfsame time 
apologize to every Republican for the last hundred years for the 
position he has been taking. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. TILSON. You are apologizing now. 
* 
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Mr. SISSON. I am not apologizing, because I am not going 


to vote for this bill. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURLESON. If it can be contended that this is a proper 
use of the taxing power, would it not be permissible, under the 
guise of raising revenue, to destroy the distilling and brewing 
interests of this country by levying a tax of $25 a gallon on 
whisky and $100 a barrel on beer? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Absolutely. 

Mr. SISSON. If the contentions of the advocates of this bill 
are true, you could absolutely destroy the liquor industry, and 
you have pointed the prohibitionists to the way, and you can 
not dodge the issue any more. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. They have already pointed the way in the 
oleomargarine case. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true; but a Democratic House did not 
do that. That was done by a Republican House. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] A Republican can justify his position, 
because his party never has had much regard for the Consti- 
tution. The power to tax is the power to take, and the power 
to take is-the power to impoverish, and the Democratic theory 
is that no citizen should be deprived of one penny of that which 
he has justly earned unless it is for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of this Government; and when gentlemen bring into 
this House a measure, and the very report which they write 
here states that the purpose is not to raise revenue but to de- 
stroy the industry, you are doing under the guise of the taxing 
power that which it is unconstitutional to do and which the court 
would tell you you had no right to do, if you should enact your 
legislation directly and state only the truth in the title of the 
bill. I do not believe it is right by indirection, for those of us 
who feel as Democrats ought to feel, to evade the provisions of 
the Constitution which we have sworn to support. If our past 
utterances are sincere, if we believe as the party to which we 
belong says we shall believe in order to be Democrats, I do not 
understand how we can indorse this bill. I do not see how any 
Democrat can indorse it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be better to let the court hide behind the Constitution than that 
Democrats who stand here representing the people should hesi- 
tate to save the lives of people who are being poisoned? 

Mr. SISSON. I will answer the gentleman’s question. The 
gentleman, however, ought not to even evade the oath which he 
took in front of the Speaker’s desk, which was taken without 
any equivocation or mental reservation whatsoever, that he 
would support and defend the Constitution of the United States; 
and if he believes this measure is unconstitutional, if he does 
not find a constitutional warrant for this legislation, then it 
ought to be his duty to maintain the Constitution, just as it is 
the duty of the court to maintain it, and he ought not to compel 
the court, by writing that into the bill which is untrue, to evade 
the Constitution. The purpose stated in the bill is not the pur- 
pose of Congressmen who vote for it, as I understand it. I 
speak this charitably. If the purpose of the bill is ulterior, if 
it is not that which is shown upon its face, it is an extremely 
bad precedent to set, because, under the guise of a humanitarian 
spirit, we may enact legislation that Congress never dreamed of 
enacting in the past; that the fathers of the Republic never 
dreamed they would enact; that the people of the country would 
not indorse, perhaps, as coming from this Central Government 
if they knew it. I do not believe a Member of this House has 
any more right to evade the provisions of the Constitution than 
the Supreme Court has, and as long as I am a Member of Con- 
gress I do not want to ease my conscience. On the contrary, I 
stand with Mr. Jefferson. I believe that it was of very doubt- 
ful propriety when the first decision was ever rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States overturning an act of Con- 
gress. I believe that of itself was an aggression of power. = 

I believe that every one of us has even more respect for our 
oaths of office; I believe we would love the Constitution more 
and stay closer to the Constitution if we did not understand 
that our action would be yviséed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Kansas. Does the gentleman believe that his 
construction of the Constitution on this or any other question 
ought to bind the consciences of other Members of the House? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not. 

Mr. YOUNG of Kansas. The gentleman’s argument seems to 
imply it. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, my argument may be ineffective, like that 
of the gentleman from Kansas. The gentleman from Kansas 
knows that John the Baptist went through the wilderness cry- 
ing religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, but the People did not 
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hear him. I may keep crying out in the wilderness and not 
be heard. [Laughter.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Kansas. The gentleman is mistaken—John 
the Baptist had many converts. The gentleman is an expert 
at crying out only and saying nothing. 

Mr. SISSON. That may be true, but the gentleman’s own 
criticism of my position with reference to the Constitution and 
the consciences of other men may sit on his own shoulders, and 
with the same charity that he views my opinion about matters 
of legislation I may have the right to view the sincerity of his 
motives, and when the scales are brought in I am perfectly 
willing to have my opinions weighed in the balance with the 
opinions of the gentleman from Kansas. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I leave the question of the 
political responsibility as between the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi and the gentleman from Virginia for them to determine, 
but as regards the legal phase of the question, I entirely agree 
with the gentleman from V The doctrine of the courts 
has been from the foundation of the Government that if Con- 
gress had the power to impose a tax the courts would not seek 
to inquire as to what might be the ultimate effect of that tax. 
If the Government of the United States has the power to impose 
a quarter of a cent on a thousand matches, it has the right to 
impose a 2-cent tax on a hundred matches, and what the ulti- 
mate effect may be on the manufacture of matches the courts 
will not feel bound to consider. 

Mr. Chairman, the exercise of the power by Congress when- 
ever it passes any internal-revenue regulations will be gov- 
erned, notwithstanding what gentlemen say, by what Congress 
believes will be to the best interests of the country in the levying 
of such tax. They will doubtless take into consideration the 
question as to whether much or little reyenue will be brought in 
by the imposition of a tax. 

But they will also take into consideration the moral and social 
effect of that tax upon the people of the country. They did 
that in the placing of the tobacco tax and the liquor tax and 
the oleomargarine tax, and they will doubtless do it in regard to 
this tax. [Applause.] 

This House has the power, and it will certainly exercise that 
power when it may do so in the cause of humanity in its largest 
and best sense. This bill appeals to them because it is in behalf 
of a class of people who are unfortunately so circumstanced 
that they either ean not understand what the results of the 
traffic they are engaged in will be upon them, or they are help- 
less to prevent it. And so I am glad to believe, if I can under- 
stand the temper of this House, that it will be in favor of doing 
that which the Constitution does not prohibit and which the 
people of the land and the great humanitarian sense of the 
world will applaud as a righteous and just act from every other 
possible standpoint. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. That every manufacturer of matches who manufactures, sells, 
removes, distributes, or offers to sell or distribute white phosphorus 
matehes without there being affixed thereto an adhesive stamp denoting 
the tax oan sary by this 8 canceled as provided by the pre- 
ceding on, shall for each offense be fined not more than $1,000 and 
be imprisoned not more than two years. Every manufacturer of 
matches who,.to evade the tax chargeable thereon or any part thereof, 
hides or conceals, or causes to be hidden or concealed, or removes or 
conveys away, or deposits or causes to be removed or conveyed awa 
from or deposited in any place any white Bene oe ph matches, shall 
for each offense be fined not more than $1, and be imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both, and all such matches shall forfeited. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I make the pro forma 
amendment to strike out the last word. I favor this bill, as I 
favored the bill introduced last year by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esch], of which this is the practical counter- 
part. I believe that the last Congress would have passed that 
bill had the fact not developed that the only substitute for 
white phosphorus was a substance known as sesquisulphide, in 
the manufacture of which.the Diamond Match Co. had by 
patent exclusive control. Had we passed the bill last year at 
that time, the result would have been to throw a monopoly of 
the match business into the hands of the Diamond Match Co. 

The President of the United States took a great interest in 
this measure, and it was at his instance that the Diamond 
Match Co. consented to relinquish its patent on the manufac- 
ture of sesquisulphide. The Diamond Mateh Co. has relin- 
quished its patent, and the mannfacture of sesquisulphide is 
now open to every manufacturer in this country. 

There is no reason, then, why we should not pass this bill. 
There is no other method of reaching the evil that this bill 
seeks to reach. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
has well said that it might be generations before the various 
States of this Union would pass legislation to prevent the manu- 
facture of white phosphorus matches. We could not get at it 
through the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution be- 
cause if we should undertake to provide that white phosphorus 
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matches could not be transported between the States the result 
would simply be that,factories would spring up in all the States, 
and they would ship white phosphorus matches to residents 


within the State. The only way that we can reach the evil 
which this bill seeks to reach, and no one denies that it is a 
frightful evil, is to invoke the taxing power of the National 
Government. 

Gentlemen seem to fear that this may be used as a precedent 
for all sorts of legislation which would destroy industries in 
States. I doubt whether any gentleman here can point to a 
single industry for the destruction of which this bill might be 
regarded as a precedent. 

The prime reason why this bill should pass is that those im- 
mediately concerned in the manufacture of these matches are 
subject to the poison. It has been proved beyond a doubt that 
a large portion of the workers in match factories are apt sooner 
or later to contract the horrible and loathsome disease of 
phossy jaw. There is no way to prevent it by any modern 
methods. The only way to prevent it is by stamping out, as 
this bill does, in the guise of a high tax, the manufacture of 
white phosphorus matches. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman states the fact that the tax 
of 2 cents a hundred will absolutely destroy that kind of an 
industry. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Beyond all question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the purpose of the bill—to de- 
stroy it? 

Mx. LONGWORTH. It is the purpose of the bill to destroy 
it, and that is the reason I am for the bill, because I want it 
stamped out. 

Mr. SHARP. As far as the precedent is concerned, is it not 
a good thing to set such a precedent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It would be a good thing here to set a 
precedent if there was any other industry in which the laborers 
in the factories would be subjected to the risk of contracting 
such a horrible disease as they do in the manufacture of these 
matches. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Would the gentleman from Ohio vote for 
a bill to put a tax of $5 a gallon on whisky or beer? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not a parallel case. I am not 
speaking of any disease that may result to the consumer of 
matches. I am speaking of the disease that results to the maker 
of matches. Other gentlemen may be more familiar with the 
effect of whisky or beer upon the ultimate consumer than I 
am. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill in the interests of humanity; 
it offers the only remedy for the existing evil, and I hope that 
it will become a law. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I have lived in the vicinity 
of the largest match factory in the United States for many 
years. I have seen the making of matches from the day when 
the boys and girls that I knew would on Saturday afternoon 
and at other spare times make them when they were sawed out 
of n small wooden card—all but at one end of the match, where 
it would be broken off. Boys and girls of the factories, which 
were in those days very crude, dipped these cards in the sulphur 
and phosphorus compound, which made them ignite when 
they were scratched. The system of manufacturing matches 
has been changing and perfecting until to-day we have ma- 
chinery for doing nearly everything that is done in connection 
with a match, and the process as it progressed, in every par- 
ticular, was the subject of invention and care and attention by 
the manufacturer for the purpose of avoiding as near as pos- 
sible the direful results of contact of laborers in these factories 
with white phosphorus. I have talked with manufacturers 
many times, and with those who know, but I have yet to dis- 
cover a single instance where these remedial purposes ever 
accomplished complete prevention, for the reason that when 
the white phosphorus is in the tank and the matches are 
dipped, either by hand or machinery, the fumes rise and the 
whole room is filled with them, and it is practically impossible 
for the employee to escape contact with the death-dealing 
qualities of this drug. They have gone to the greatest expense 
in ventilating purposes and for all other measures that will 
remove danger of these fumes from the presence of the workers. 
They have never succeeded in doing it. 

Many times manufacturers have gotten together in assccia- 
tion meetings and have talked this matter over and discussed 
at length how they could emancipate their workmen from the 
ravages of this fatal disease. They have never been able to do 
anything. At last here comes from France a drug, first manu- 
factured in that country, I believe, by the French Republic 
itself, which, I understand, monopolizes the manufacture of 
matches—a drug which does away with the use of white phos- 


phorus, and with which matches are manufactured by the 
sesquisulphide process. The details of the process are not ma- 
terial. The Diamond Match Co. has its home in my district. 
Mr. O. C. Barbour, head of the Diamond Match Co., and whose 
circulars on the subject of Government ownership of railroads 
have been received by Members, and who was the father of the 
Diamond Match Co., secured the United States patent for the 
sesquisulphide. The Diamond Match Co. owned the patent. 
Naturally they considered it a business proposition to get con- 
trol of that patent if they could. It was a very good business 
proposition if they could make matches without the use of 
white phosphorus, because it would make a better match, as 
they thought, and also they could secure better conditions for 
labor. There was some trepidation among the other manufac- 
turers as to the purpose of this move. The Diamond Match Co. 
had the patent. Naturally they tried to control it, but eventu- 
ally, at the suggestion of Government officials, at the suggestion 
of humanitarian members of their company, they, with a phil- 
anthropic spirit, gave up this valuable patent, relinquished it 
to the Government of the United States, and it was canceled. 
I have talked with Mr. Barbour, who was for many years the 
president and principal owner of the Diamond Match Co., and I 
have tried to find out if back of this giving up and cancellation 
of this patent there was any reason which actuated the Diamond 
Match Co. wherein it expected to profit thereby, and I will say 
to my colleagues in this House that I know that gentleman and 
I know that he is philanthropically inclined in this matter, and 
it is unjust in the extreme to suggest ulterior motives. 

I know that his purpose in this matter is purely philanthropic, 
and when he relinquished this patent to the Government I am 
thoroughly satisfied he did it for the purpose of accomplishing 
the results which we are attempting to accomplish this after- 
noon. I have little sympathy with those who are so ready to 
ascribe to the Diamond Match Co. a hidden, cunning purpose. 

I can not understand why it is that any gentleman should 
oppose this bill. There may be a constitutional question in- 
volved, but I think you have overlooked one matter in that con- 
nection, and that is this: The tax proposed in this bill is not 
a tax on white phosphorus. It is not technically a tax upon 
a match, but it is a tax upon a process. There has been much 
reference to a tax upon beer as an alleged analogy. It is not 
a comparative case. I will say to you that if people were to 
manufacture beer containing strychnine or liquor containing 
sulphuric acid or cyanide of potassium I would vote to tax the 
process, and that is all that you are asked to do this afternoon. 
We are not taxing the matches out of business; we are not 
taxing white phosphorus out of business, for it can be used for 
many other purposes, and as good matches can be made in other 
ways. We are simply taxing a process that is injurious and 
detrimental to the workingmen of this country [applause], and 
no manufacturer will suffer and no one will be wronged, but 
the workmen in the factories will receive long-delayed relief. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That every person who affixes a stamp on any package of 
white phosphorus matches denoting a less amount of tax than that 
required by law shall for each offense be fined not more than $1,000 or 
be imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, we have been seeking for two 
years to pass legislation that would make it safe for men, 
women, and children employed in match factories to carry on 
the business in which they are engaged. Congress has been 
engaged in the conservation of natural resources, and there is 
a line for its activities even greater than this, and that is the 
conservation of human life. [Applause.] Congress has already 
enacted legislation seeking to promote the safety of employees 
and the traveling public—has already enacted laws seeking to 
promote the safety of miners in our mines and to promote the 
safety of our mail clerks and all those employed in Government 
work. We seek by this bill to promote the safety of employees 
in match factories. We have waited for 40 years for the States 
to do this. They have failed, so that we are now seeing the 
lamentable situation that not_a single State in this Union has 
as progressive laws with reference to the match industry as has 
Japan and many of the other nations of the world. Every na- 
tion in Europe forbids the use of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches. An international treaty, entered into at 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1906, forbade the use of white phos- 
phorus in the making of matches. England joined in that treaty 
in 1909, and all other nations of Europe practically are now 
within that treaty. The United States can not sign the treaty 
unless and until it enacts a law like this. Even Russia taxes 
poisonous matches to a prohibitive degree, so that only 1 
match in 50 in Russia is now made with the use of white or 
yellow phosphorus. 

And yet the United States can not take a place beside Russia 
in this humanitarian legislation. Australia forbids the impor- 
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tation of matches made from this poisonous article. This being 
the situation, Congress having the power under the taxing 
clause, as I contend, the opportunity affords now to pass this 
bill. The Supreme Court in the McCray case—the oleomargarine 
case—held as follows: 

The court can not hold a tax void because it is deemed too high. 
Although the effect of the tax in question n be to repress the manu- 
facture of artificially colored oleomargarine, It is not on that account 
a violation of fundamental rights. n act of Congress exerting the 
power: power can not be avoided on the ground that it is an abuse of 

wer. 

And in the case of Veazie Bank against Fenno, the court 
held that the tax— 

May very well be classed under the head of duties. 

And declaring: 


The power to tax may be exercised oppressively upon perso but 
the responsibili of the legislature is Noe to the 3 the 
people by whom its members are elected. 

[Applause. ] 

I trust that the Members of this House will be willing to as- 
sume that responsibility. The President in his message of De- 
cember 10, 1910, referring to this very legislation, declared : 

The diseases incident to this are frightful, and as matches can be 
made from other materials manr innocuous, I believe that the in- 


jurious manufactures should be 3 and ought to be dis- 
the imposition of a heavy Federal tax. 


coura by I recommend the 
adoption of this method of stamping out a very serious abuse. 
{Applause.] 


And so again I urge, following the recommendations of the 
President, following the decisions of the courts and the best 
spirit of the humanitarian nations of the world, that we adopt 
this bill. [Loud applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. That every penon who removes, defaces, or causes or permits 
or suffers the removal or defacement of any such stamp, or who uses 
any stamp or any package to which any stamp is affixed to cover any“ 
other white phosphorus matches than those originally contained in 
such package with such stamp when first used, to evade the tax imposed 
by this act, shall for every such poner in respect to which any such 
offense is committed be fined $50, and all such matches shall also be 
forfeited. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, as we are abeut to exercise the taxing 
power it is well to know just what that power is, and I read 
to the committee section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
yone and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
ense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

The meaning of those words would seem to be reasonably 
clear, but I would like to quote to the House the construction 
put upon them by two very eminent men in our history, repre- 
senting the éxtremes in our two great political schools. Thomas 
Jefferson said: 

To lay taxes to provide for the 
is to lay taxes for the purpose of the general welfare, for the laying of 
taxes is the power and the 8 welfare the purpose for which the 

wer is to be exercised. ongress are not to lay taxes ad libitum 
Por any purpose they please, but only to pay debts or provide for the 
welfare of the Union. In like manner they are not to do anything they 
please to provide for the general welfare, but only to lay taxes for that 
purpose. 

Here the opinion of Mr. Jefferson is explicit. According to 
him we haye the power to lay taxes not merely to collect 
revenue, but to provide for the general welfare of the United 
States. S 

Alexander Hamilton, the other great statesman of that time, 
and representing the opposite political school, said: 

No objection ought to arise to this construction from the supposi- 
tion that it could «mpley a power to do whatever else would appear to 
the Congress conducive to the general welfare. The power to appro- 
priate money with this latitude, which is granted in express terms, 
would not carry power to do any other thing not authorized in this 
Constitution, eitlfer expressly or by fair implication. 

I think it is not necessary to argue to this committee that it 
is for the general welfare of the Nation to put an end to one 
. of the most loathsome diseases of civilization. I admit that 
even the taxing power, with the broad purpose for which it is 
expressly granted, should be used with caution for any other 
purpose than simply to raise money, but the power of Con- 
gress is clear. And if it has been used to prohibit the circula- 
tion of State banks or to check the use of oleomargarine or to 
protect American industries, I think it may well be exercised 
for so laudable a purpose as is here presented. I therefore 
propose to yote for the pending bill. r 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. That on and after January 1, 1913, white phosphorus 
matches, manufactured wholly or in part in any foreign country, shall 
not be entitled to entry at any. of the ports of the United States, and 
the importation thereof is hereby prohibited. All matches imported into 
the United States shall be accompanied by such certificate of official 


neral welfare of the United States 


inspection by the Government of the 5 which such matches 


were manufactured as shall sat tne Secre’ 
they are not white phosphorus matches. The 
Is authorized and directed to page such regulations as may 
sary for the enforcement of the provisions of this section. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, the construction given by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts to the language of the Constitu- 
tion which he has just quoted, and to the language of Mr. Jeffer- 
son and of Mr. Hamilton, is not the construction which I under- 
stand to be the proper one. I have been trained in the belief 
that the taxing power delegated to the Federal entity was given 
for one purpose, and for one purpose only—that is, that the Gov- 
ernment might live; and I am not prepared, even on this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, to desert that training and the belief of a lifetime. I 
believe the proper construction of the language quoted by the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts—that is, the power 
given to lay taxes to promote the general welfare and to pay the 
duties—means that the taxes were to be laid and revenue raised 
thereby, which revenue so raised was to be expended in the pay- 
ment of the debts and the promotion of the general welfare. I 
do not believe that it is a sound contention that the taxing 
power was given to the Federal Government to enable it to de- 
stroy. It was given to create and maintain life, not to bring 
about death. Mr. Chairman, one other word. It is suggested 
that because of the fact that the courts will not look to the de- 
bates, because of the fact that the courts will not examine the 
speeches made here showing that the avowed purpose of a bill 
is not to do what upon its face and in its title it purports to do, 
raise revenue, but is to destroy—it is insisted because they will 
not look back they therefore will not hold it in violation of the ~ 
Constitution, and that we therefore must follow it; but, Mr. 
gpa Tmin, we haye a responsibility of our own to the Constitu- 

on. 

I did not take an oath to support the construction that migbt 
be given to the Constitution by the courts. I took an oath to 
support the Constitution. That Constitution I must support 
according to my own construction and in the light of my own 
reason. 

I believe that this bill is a violation of the teachings of our 
own party, and, independent of the party idea, I believe it is a 
violation of that purpose for which the taxing power was dele- 
gated by the States to the Federal entity. The States did not 
delegate police powers. They retained them. If it be necessary 
for the Federal Government to exercise police powers, it must 
go back to the States and receive from them a further delega- 
tion of authority. 

I do not concur with the idea that the evil aimed at in this 
bill may not be reached through the interstate-commerce laws. 
I think that perchance it could be reached there in some meas- 
ure similar to the pure-food legislation. But whether that is 
true or not, I do believe, Mr. Chairman, that we ought not to 
enact into law a proposition declaring for one thing when at 
the same time we avow that it is for another thing. We ought 
not to say that it is to raise revenue when its purpose is to 
destroy. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that we have the 
right to pass this bill. So believing, without criticizing other 
gentlemen, I shall be compelled to vote against it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered withdrawn. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of stating my position 
on this bill. 

The manner in which the debate is now proceeding is a little 
bit out of the ordinary, and I suppose I might as well say 
what I have to say at this time, and as quickly as possible, so 
as not to take up unduly the time of the committee. 

I have been called a good many things in my time, and the 
legislation for which I have stood has been variously char- 
acterized, but I do not know that I and any legislation that I 
have been associated with and that has been presented in this 
House have erer before been classified as “ignes fatui” until 
this afternoon. [Laughter.] But I am willing to accept that 
characterization, 

I will not attempt to follow the gentleman from Georgia 
and the gentleman from Mississippi in their metaphysical dis- 
quisitions, and can not do so, probably because I have not had 
the necessary mental training. I never had the patience to 
follow the treatises and the arguments of the old scholars who 
argued how many angels could stand at one time on the point 
of a needle. [Laughter and applause.] But I do know this: I 
know that human beings are suffering in this country to-day, 
and I say that the strongest indictment that ever was written 
against the Democratic Party is the indictment written 


7 ot the Treasury that 
tary of the Treasury 
be neces- 


against it by the gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman 
from Mississippi when they say that it is against the principles 
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of the Democratic Party to reach down and pick up suffering 
humanity and stop disease and distress. [Applause.] 

When they can convince me that the Democratic Party stands 
for that proposition, as they put it, when they thus rule me out 
of the party I will leave the Democratic Party willingly, and 
I will take everything with me in the Democratic Party that is 
worthy of taking. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. You will leave some people who are much 
more worthy than you are. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. That may be in the gentle- 
man's opinion. I will not dispute it with him now. g 

I know this about this proposition: It may be said that it is 

not wise to use this power that we have. I dọ not quarrel 
with any man who takes that position. It may be said that 
some other way could be devised, that some other method would 
be better, and I take issue with no gentleman who takes that 
position. But when gentlemen have the temerity to say prac- 
tically that a man violates his oath of office and leaves his 
democracy behind him because he has a heart in him that 
beats in sympathy with the common people of his country, and 
because he can no longer stand the loathsome and intolerable 
conditions that exist in this community, I am forced and com- 
pelled to take issue with them. [Applause.] 
-. Now, this is the situation, gentlemen: I am willing to take 
the opinions of the great constitutional lawyers of this country 
who haye subscribed to the proposition that this legislation is 
constitutional; that it is a proper exercise of the taxing power 
of this Government. The opponents of this legislation in the 
early days did not rely entirely upon that argument. First 
we heard that there was no such disease as phossy jaw, because 
it whs possible for unscrupulous manufacturers to hide away 
the victims. The argument was boldly made that there was no 
such disease and that there were no such victims. But it hap- 
pened that from my own district, from the city of Passaic, there 
came the living evidence of the fact that there is such a dis- 
ease—perhaps the most loathsome and horrible disease that the 
medical fraternity of this or any other country is called upon 
to deal with. And I will say to you, gentlemen of this com- 
mittee, that in that district of mine there is a match manu- 
facturer, an active and energetic rival of the great Match 
Trust, and he came to me when this bill was being considered 
before the Committee on Ways and Means and said: 


I am in the match business. I know, Mr. Hucues, you believe me to 
be a humane man. I am a humane man. I feel as though I would 
rather leave the match business and enter upon some other line of ac- 
tivity if I am compelled to carry it on as I am carrying it on now. If 
I stay in the match business I will have to continue the conditions 
which are established by 2 competitors, I am now putting out as a 
part of my product a certain amount of nonpoisonous matches. Other 
manufacturers who do not make that special match have made a par- 
ticular drive against it. 


Mr. RAINEY. Was it Mr, Hutchinson who made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No, sir; it was not. The 
manufacturer’s name is San. Mr. Hutchinson appeared with 
him, and I believe he is interested in the concern. 

Mr. RAINEY. The same factory? 

Mr: HUGHES of New Jersey. I think so. 

Mr. BATHRICK. So long as this Government is able to pre- 
vent the putting of poison into food under the pure-food act, 
why is not not as thoroughly proper and constitutional to pre- 
vent the putting of poison into a match? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will say to my colleague 
and to the members of the committee that I was at the hear- 
ings, and I have discussed this matter on and off the floor and 
in the committee rooms, and in practically every other place, 
for a great many weeks past, and I have never heard anybody 
seriously urge the unconstitutionality of this legislation. As I 
mnderstand it, the argument that is made is that while we have 
the power constitutionally, there is some doubt as to whether 
that power should be exercised. As I say, I have no sympathy 
with that argument. I know that in this match industry now 
people are being diseased and condemned to death. I know that 
ebildren yet unborn will, unless we pass this legislation, come 
into the world handicapped and will die because we have failed 
to act. I want this country to take its place, as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch says—the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin first fathered this legislation—beside the other humanitarian 
nations of the world and to give the people engaged in this 
industry the relief that every civilized country in the world has 
said its people were entitled to. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. That after January 1, 1913, it shall be unlawful to export 
from the United States any white 9 matches. Any rson 
guilty of violation of this section shall fined not less than $1,000 
and not more than $5,000, and any white phosphorus matehes exported 


or attempted to be exported shall be confiscated to the United States 
and destroyed in such manner as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who shall have power to issue such regulations to 
customs officers as are necessary to the enforcement of this section. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, in line 
17, page 6, to strike out the word “thirteen” and insert the 
word “ fourteen.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, pase 6, line 17, by striking out the word “ thirteen" and 
inserting the word “ fourteen.” 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. If the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Ramey] will permit, I have been in communication with 
the match manufacturers throughout the United States, and 
have agreed on some changes to be made in this bill, with refer- 
ence to the dates when the various provisions shall take effect. 

Mr. RAINEY. Has the gentleman an agreement with refer- 
ence to this provision? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No change was made in that 
provision, and none was asked. A change was made in the last 
section, where the word “thirteen” was substituted for the 
word.“ twelve” and the word “ fifteen ” substituted for the word 
“fourteen.” I am very anxious not to have the gentleman in- 
sert an amendment which will perhaps be out of harmony with 
the other dates in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from New Jersey 
that if he offers an amendment in section 17 to insert the word 
“thirteen” in place of “twelve,” it will provide that the act 
shall not take effect until July 1, 1913, while the section under 
consideration provides that it shall be unlawful to export 
matches after January 1, 1913, six months before the act will 
take effect. So it seems to me that the amendment offered 
by my colleague [Mr. RAINEY] is quite necessary. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I am frank to say that I am 
not aware of the effect of the amendment. I have not had a 
chance to examine it. 

Mr. RAINEY. It just pushes it forward one year. 

Mr. MANN. This has nothing to do with the manufacture. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Very well, then. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has no objec- 
tion to the amendment, then? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No; I have no objection to it. 

Mr. RAINEY. I want to say a few words about the bill. 
This is an attempt to crush an industry by the use of the taxing 
power. If it was ever proper to resort to the taxing power 
for the purpose of crushing an industry, this industry perhaps 
ought to be the one to be destroyed. If this necrosis of the 
jaw—this phossy jaw—is as bad as it has been represented to 
be, the business of manufacturing white or yellow phosphorus 
matches ought to be stopped just as soon as possible, even if 
we are compelled to strain the Constitution to do it. But I 
can not sit here in my seat and hear the statement made on 
the floor that sooner or later every man, woman, and child who 
works in a white phosphorus match factory will be afflicted 
with phossy jaw. The matter has been grossly exaggerated 
throughout the country, and, I believe, exaggerated for a pur- 
pose, which I will endeavor to explain soon if the House will 
listen to me and will indulge me long enough, and I will not 
take a very long time either. 

The only reliable evidence in the hearings as to the destruc- 
tive character of this disease and as to its ravages is the state- 
ment furnished by the general superintendent of the Diamond 
Match Co., Mr. Fairburn, and the Diamond Match Co. is favor- 
ing this legislation. Mr. Fairburn states in the hearings here 
that for 12 years they have examined, in their factories where 
they employ 1,700 men, this dreadful oceupational disease. He 
states that in that time, among those 1,700 employees, in this 
the largest match industry in this country and perhaps in the 
world, they have had 25 mild and 16 serious cases of phosphorus 
necrosis. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Does the gentleman know that this phos- 
phorus necrosis has its start from a defective tooth and that 
the Diamond Match Co. have been particularly watchful; that 
they employ a dentist in every factory and employ a physician 
in every factory; and that precautions which are said to be 
unusual in some factories are employed to prevent this disease? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; I so understand it. 

Mr. BATHRICK. That might account for it. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Fairburn says: 


We have had 25 mild and 16 serious cases of phosphorus necrosis—41 
eases all told—5 of which ended fatally. In giving these statistics 
every case of necrosis has been classi as phosphorus necrosis. In 
addition to the before-mentioned actual cases, 256 employees have been 
given precautionary special treatment, and these all yielded to treat- 
ment without decease or disfigurement ensuing. 
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fatal cases is equivalent to one-fortieth of 1 per cent per annum. If 
we consider the total number of our factory employees, the before- 
mentioned percentage figures will be reduced to about one-eighth of 1 
per cent and one sixty-fifth of 1 per cent, respectively. > 

Now, as has just been stated on the floor, you can prevent 
phossy jaw by taking care of the teeth, and because certain fac- 
tories in the States do not exercise this kind of supervision, 
because certain States do not require this inspection of the 
teeth of employees in the white phosphorus match factories, we 
are therefore asked to invoke the taxing power and reach out 
into the States and crush every one of these industries. That 
is clearly what this bill proposes to do, and in the report filed 
by the Ways and Means Committee they admit it. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. JAMES. In the statement the gentleman has just read 
as to those who die of phossy jaw the gentleman does not give 
to the House the other class of people that also die. I have no 
doubt that the gentleman has had as many letters as other 
Members have from mothers who have told of the children that 
have died by eating the heads off the matches. The gentleman’s 
statement does not include that. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, that is true wherever poisons are exposed. 
These lamentable facts are always liable to occur. 

[The time of Mr. Rainey having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent he was given five minutes more.] 

Mr. RAINEY. But perhaps more children kill themselves by 
using sharp tools of different kinds, by severing veins and 
arteries; but is that any reason why we should suppress the 
manufacture of everything by which children can injure them- 
selves? Proper care in the home will prevent these accidents; 
proper care in the factory of employees—and proper care in the 
factories can be compelled by the State—will reduce the cases of 
phossy jaw to an absolute minimum. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Does not the evidence show that every 
country that has made the experiment of regulating this manu- 
facture has found that while it may reduce it, it could not get 
rid of the trouble growing out of phosphorus poisoning, and the 
only way was by absolute prohibition? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not remember any such evidence. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That is stated in the report. 

Mr. RAINEY. Let me call the attention of the House to one 
other thing. This legislation is going to go through, and you 
are going to vote for it. You are going to vote for it because 
the membership of the House has been intimidated into voting 
for it. You are going to vote for it because you have received 
letters from college professors, women’s clubs, from uplift or- 
ganizations of various kinds throughout the country—most of 
them know little or nothing about the subject—because the 
Ways and Means Committee have been attacked editorially in 
the columns of the newspapers, because they have been charged 
with submitting the whole subject to a secret subcommittee, 
because of articles in the magazines, and because of the fact 
that press agencies are at work promoting this legislation to an 
extent unheard of before in this country. 

Now, let me call attention to something that the evidence 
shows, and soon I will read the evidence to show what I mean. 
The Diamond Match Co. has given up generously, apparently, 
to this country their secret formula purchased by them from 
France for the manufacture of sesquisulphide, a harmless com- 
pound. 

Now, I distrust the Greeks when they come bearing gifts, and 
I distrust the Diamond Match Co., because they are the Match 
Trust in this country if there is one. It is impossible for a 
successful trust to be formed unless they control the greater 
portion of the output in goods. There is little evidence of any 
Match Trust in the country at the present time, because any 
man with a few thousand dollars can start a match factory 
and make white sulphur matches. They are the most satis- 
factory matches and they are the matches people buy. They 
strike the easiest, The sesquisulphide matches do not do this. 
It costs a little more money to make a sesquisulphide match. 
But there is a company, the East Jersey Match Co., the com- 
pany whose official came to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hvaues] and related to him the pathetic story which the 
gentleman has just told, that makes a satisfactory sesquisul- 
phide match in this country. This company controls the Salya- 
tion Match Co. of New Jersey. They make a sesquisulphide 
match that is just as good as the white sulphur match, and 
they have put it on the market. They have, however, put it on 
the market in somewhat limited quantities; but it as good as 
any match, although it costs a little more to make. The Dia- 
mond Match Co. makes as good a match as they make, but the 
other companies can not make a sesquisulphide match that is at 
all satisfactory. 


Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I would like to ask the gentleman how he 
knows that the other companies can not make a satisfactory 
sesquisulphide match. It is my understanding, and I have a 
good deal of knowledge of the business, that they can. Further- 
more, he has not exposed any truth that will reflect upon the 


Diamond Match Co. in any way, shape, or manner. I have 
pet they did it for a philanthropic purpose, and that is the 

Mr. RAINEY. I hope they did; but I do not believe it. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The gentleman has no evidence to sustain 
that statement. 

Mr. RAINEY. They make a sesquisulphide match that is as 
good as the white phosphorus match. They do not put it on 
the market to any considerable extent. The East Jersey com- 
pany make a match out of sesquisulphide that is as good as the 
white phosphorus match. They are not pressing that. These 
matches are made from secret formulas, because there are secret 
formulas for sesquisulphide, just as there are for white phos- 
phorus and other compounds. Let me read from the hearings: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Hutchinson, of the Salvation Match Co. 
and the East Jersey Match Co., testified before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and said this with reference to the sesqui- 
sulphide match: 


We sell them in competition with other matches at no higher price. 
The profit is satisfactory to us. 

Mr. Hens. You have a compound all your own? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; but I understand that eve match maker 
has a compound. There have been a lot of them offered to us b 
different inventors of compounds and sesquisulphide. The Diamon: 
Match Co. took pains to send their formula to every match manufacturer 
in this country, and everyone is at liberty to make it. 

Mr. Raryey. You have your own formula? 

5 Mr. HUTCHINSON. We have our own formula. We use sesquisulphide, 
owever. 


Mr. RAINEY. Are you willing to give your formula to the trade? 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. No; neither would we give them our phosphorus 
compound. As every match maker will tell you, there are various 
tricks of the trade that they do not care to give away. * * * 

I call your attention to a match here made by the Diamond Match 
Co. [exhibiting match]. They are not pressing it, and it is perhaps 

resumptuous on my part to offer it. ey are not pressing it; but it 
s an excellent match and is made of an entirely different formula from 
ours. 


Those are the two matches. What will the result be? When 
this bill goes into effect there will be just two factories in this 
country, the little East Jersey factory and the Diamond Match 
Co., that can make a sesquisulphide match that is as much 
desired on the market as the white phosphorus match. What 
is to keep the Diamond Match Co. and the East Jersey Match 
Co. from combining? What is to keep the Diamond Match Co. 
from buying out the East Jersey Match Co.? When that hap- 
pens, they fix the price of matches to suit themselves; the only 
competition they will have will be the competition presented by 
the safety matches made in Sweden and other places, and 
against that competition they are protected by the tariff. I 
am going to vote for this bill, because this is the most distress- 
ing of all the occupational diseases. I am going to vote for it 
because I believe it will eventually stop this method of causing 
the phossy jaw. I am making these remarks now to call at- 
tention to the dangerous character of the legislation, and to the 
fact that as soon as we pass it we will have increased the cost 
of matches in this country to the consumer. We will also 
have set up one of the most powerful trusts this country ever 
had, and it will be a most excellent object lesson to the people 
of the country as to the danger of this kind of legislation, I 
hope it will never be repeated. I hope it will at no time in the 
future be considered a precedent for other similar legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RAINEY) there were—ayes 47, noes 16. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the biil may be proceeded with 
now without interruption, and that the debate close in 10 min- 
utes thereafter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer some amendments 
on the next section. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will suggest to the 
gentleman from New Jersey that we have already yielded to 
him in the matter of general debate. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
request. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 12. That every manufacturer shall mark, brand, affix, stamp, or 
print, in such manner as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall 
8 on every package of matches manufactured, sold, or removed 
y him, the factory number required under section 4 of this act. Eve 
brand, affix, stamp, or print suc 
factory number on such package shall be fined not more than $50 for 


manufacturer who omits to mark, 


each package in respect of which such offense is committed. Every 
manufacturer of white phosphorus matches shall securely affix 2 pasting 
on each original package containing stamped packages of white phos- 
prorns matches manufactured by him a label, on which shall be printed, 

esides the number of the manufactory and the district in which It is 
situated, these words: “ Notice—The manufacturer of the white phos- 
phorus matches herein contained has complied with all the requirements 
of law. dot poreon is cautioned not to use again the stamps on the 
packages herein contained under the penalty provided by law in such 
cases.” Every manufacturer of white phosphorus matches who neglects 
to affix such label to any original 7 78 containing stamped packages 
of white phosphorus matches made by him or sold or removed by or 
for him, and every person who removes any such label so affixed from 
any such original package, shall be fined not more than $50 for each 
package in respect of which such offense is committed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 6, amend by inserting before the word “matches” the 
words “ white phosphorus.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 3, amend by inserting after the word “ manufacturer” 
the words “of matches.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 7, after the word “ every,” insert the word “ such.” 
Tue CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend, on page 7, line 7, after the word “section,” by striking 
` out the word “four” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“two.” ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I did not intend to take up the time of the committee on 
this question, because I had not doubted the passage of the bill; 
but since my distinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] 
has questioned my loyalty to the official obligations I have taken 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


here, because I may differ with him on the construction of 


the Constitution, I deem it essential to say a word. If it has 
not already been found out here, I will admit that I make no 
pretense of understanding the law. While I have read some 
law, yet I must, when it comes to the question of the Constitu- 
tion, be my own judge as to what is the meaning of this instru- 
ment, and I do not believe that our forefathers wrote a Consti- 
tution that will prevent this Congress from protecting working 
men and women from a horrible death. I may differ with 
lawyers on the construction of the Constitution, but I also find 
that the greatest lawyers of the country differ among themselves 
as to what is its meaning. 

Now, my distinguished friend and colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Rainey] says we are being coerced into supporting this measure 
by the women’s organizations throughout the country. I want 
to say that no man who knows me will accuse me of being 
coerced into doing anything that is not right, but if such public- 
spirited and patriotic women as Miss Jane Addams and Mrs. 
Raymond Robbins, of the city of Chicago, and other noble 
women in this country, who are giving their whole lives to the 
study of the conditions in the industrial world, that they may 
do something to save the workers from the ravages of a disease 
that results in a miserable death for the sake of profit to the 
manufacturers of matches in this country, if I can be charged 
with being coerced by such citizens as these noble women, I 
will not deny the charge, but will plead guilty. I am willing 
to concede that they know something about these people who 
are taking the chances of contracting this disease, and when 
they tell me that this is the condition in this industry, I am 
satisfied to take their word in regard to the matter and exercise 
my influence to secure the passage of this bill that it may be- 
come a law and protect these working people. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. That all fines, penalties, and forfeitures imposed by this act 
may be recovered in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that this bill should 
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pass because, as has been said here this afternoon, this is a 
bill in the interest of humanity. It has been demonStrated that 
matches can be made of a material that is safe for workmen to 
manufacture, and to my mind there is no reason why a great 
Government like ours ought not to keep pace with the other 


nations of the civilized world. Not only in this industry do 
these workmen have necrosis of the jaw, but also we find that 
there are other diseases which attack these individuals on ac- 
count of their coming in contact with the substance phosphorus. 
We find that many of them are troubled with enemia, others 
have Bright’s disease or albuminuria, as a result of the poison, 
so that when men speak upon the floor of this House and say 
that there are very few cases of this disease that occur among 
workmen in match factories, we ought to take into consideration 
the many other diseases with which these unfortunate indi- 
viduals are afflicted. 

I have observed that the legislative committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Labor publishes these facts in their report, 
and I find, also, that many of these women who work in match 
factories stated here that they received the pitiful sum of $6 
a week—not sufficient to properly look after their health and 
guard against these diseases. It is true also that these people 
when they become afflicted become timid. They get in such a 
condition of mind that they do not want to speak of their 
affliction, because it is one of the most loathsome diseases with 
which one comes in contact. So I believe that to-day by pass- 
ing this legislation we can do something for humanity. If this 
old Constitution of ours, which we cherish and respect so highly 
and which we have existed under for more than 100 years, is 
such a constitution that it does not permit us to do some- 
thing necessary for humanity, I appeal to you and to the 
American people that this Constitution of ours should be so 
changed that we might take proper care of humanity. Many 
things, my friends, are done for the sake of business. Many 
times legislation in Congress and in State legislatures is brought 
about for the sake of helping business, yet we should not forget 
that human life and the health of the individual is greater 
than the business of a country [applause], and I for one want 
to place myself upon the side of humanity and for legislation 
that will protect human beings and save them from sickness and 
death. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Is it not true, as shown by the evidence, 
that with respect to the effect of the phosphorus fumes upon 
the individual, it produces a low condition of vitality, which 
makes the individual much more liable to other diseases? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. So that if it does not take the form of 
phossy jaw, it produces deleterious effects in other directions? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and in that way it permits other dis- 
eases to invade the human body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
roval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may make all needful regula- 
Fons for the carrying into effect of this act. 


[Mr. UNDERWOOD addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I did not hear all that was said by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] against this bill, but he made a 
rather curious argument, in view of the facts which have ap- 
peared before the Committee on Ways and Means for the last 
three years in reference to this business. 

In the first place he minimized the effect of the making of 
phosphorus matches on the people engaged in the business, 
although every page of the evidence before the committee was 
full of the horrors of the disease known as phossy jaw, which 
attacks these people whenever for an instant they need the 
services of a dentist. Whenever a cavity appears in their teeth 
and they do not know it, or neglect it for a short time, this 
terrible disease comes on them. He says it can be prevented 
by proper measures of ventilation in the factory, and that this 
was testified to by everyone who appeared before the committee. 
There was one man, Mr. Huener, who testified to that. He lives 
on Long Island, and my friend [Mr. UNnperwoop] has discovered 
that he is a Democrat. He testified that this disease did not 
appear in his factory, that he had never had a case, and that 
it was because his factory was properly ventilated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, not only did witnesses appear who testi- 
fied to phossy jaw among the men who worked for him, but 
they produced the affidavit of a witness whose face was almost 
eaten out by this horrible disease, who said that he contracted 
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it in the factory of Mr. Huener, this well-ventilated factory that 


Mr. Huener said had never had a case. [Applause.] So it was 
evident that Mr. Huener had been mistaken. 

Mr. Huener does sell a thousand matches in a box for 5 
cents, and compels the people to whom he sells them to retail 
them at 5 cents, while the Diamond Match Co. asks 5 cents for 
500 matches. But, Mr. Chairman, the evidence before the com- 
mittee was that these matches could be made of this harmless 
material at the same cost that they can be made of phosphorus, 
and that a thousand matches can be made just as cheaply in 
Mr. Huener’s factory from this material, which does not bring 
on this disease, as can a thousand of phosphorus matches. The 
cost is the same, and there is nothing in this bill to prevent Mr. 
Huener from selling a double quantity of matches for the same 
price, if he desires so to do. 

It is true that when the bill appeared two years and a half 
ago we discovered a joker in it that would have given to the 
Diamond Match Co. a greater monopoly than they now enjoy, 
and we refused to report the bill for that reason, and it was 
not until the Diamond Match Co. had thrown up their patent 
and filed a paper in the Patent Office, at the solicitation, or at 
least at the initiation, of the President of the United States, that 
it became possible to pass his bill without creating a great mo- 
nopoly in matches. But that objection has been removed. 
Every objection has been removed, except to those gentlemen 
who fear they are going to smash the Constitution of the United 
States into smithereens if they pass this bill. 

The gentleman asks, Where are we going to stop? We will 
stop to-night with the passage of this bill. [Applause.] We 
will not take up the pig-iron business just now, but whenever 
the facts present themselves we will exercise our judgment upon 
them. But here is an evil which should be stopped, which 
should be crushed out. Now is the opportunity to do it, and 
notwithstanding the arguments made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], the leader of that side of the House, 
I believe that this House will pass this bill and eradicate this 
terrible disease. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I am really surprised at the 
position taken by the distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne], and yet I ought not to be surprised, because I 
recall that, in his opinion, he wrote in 1900 the best tariff bill 
that was ever put upon the statute books, and he has been try- 
ing to change his opinion of that tariff bill ever since. He is 
now in favor of reducing—after the report of the Tariff Board— 
every schedule in that bill, and in the minority report on the 
wool schedule he is bragging about his change. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have got as far as wool so far. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman has experienced a miraculous 
change on the Esch or Hughes phosphorus bill. Why, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne], who now holds up to us 
the picture of this terrible phossy jaw, this horrible disease 
that is destroying thousands and thousands of the laboring 
people day by day and year by year, as a reason for the passage 


of this bill, was its strongest opponent until two weeks ago.“ 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
in the committee to report the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand the gentleman a few weeks 
ago voted to report out the bill after we Democrats had con- 
trol; but I remind the House and the country that when he and 
his party were in control of the House, though the Esch phos- 
phorus bill was before his committee, of which he was chair- 
man for a year, and after two elaborate hearings on it, he and 
his committee refused to relieve and protect the employees in 
the match factories against the disease which he now paints as 
so terrible, horrible, and deadly, and refused even to give the 
House the privilege of voting on the bill. When did he change? 
He changed, and the Republicans on the committee changed, 
only when they thought that the Democratic majority on the 
committee and in this House for humanity's sake was willing 
to report out and pass the bill. Now, the gentleman is talking 
about playing politics, and this after he and his party had 
refused to report out the bill, though before his committee for 
a year or more and after two elaborate hearings. Now, when 
the people of this country have given the Democratie Party the 
control of the House and its legislation, and you Republicans 
saw a majority of the Democrats on the committee and in the 
House in favor of the passage of this bill, then you tumbled 
over yourselves in the committee and in the House to give your 
sanction and indorsement to a bill that you had willfully re- 
pudiated and rejected when you were in power. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

I take the same position in regard to this bill as does the 


I voted 


tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], the chairman of, 


the committee. I do not believe in using the taxing power of 


the Federal Government to destroy any legitimate, established 
business, especially when the purpose for which such power is 
inyoked can be accomplished by legislative action of the respec- 
tive States. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not now. Now, my friend from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esch, who introduced the bill in the last as well 
as in this Congress, has match factories in his great reform, pro- 
gressive State, but the Legislature of Wisconsin has refused to 
5 the manufacture of these so-called poisonous matches in 
the State. : 

Mr. ESCH. It is no more backward than all the other States 
in the Union. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is no excuse for a great progressive 
State like Wisconsin. [Laughter.] You are progressive; you 
are reformers. Now, in this great reform State, when the propo- 
sition was before its legislature, the good common sense of its 
members—Republicans, progressive followers of La FOLLETTE— 
refused to pass a law prohibiting the manufacture of matches 
within the State, evidencing, my friends, that some of our good 
people are unduly alarmed over the exaggerated picture of this 
disease, that is less frequent and less dangerous than many 
other occupational diseases in this country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the committee 
which has reported this bill to prevent the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches, I wish to call to the 
attention of the Members of this body the overwhelming demand 
throughout the country which has led to the proposed enact- 
ment of this legislation, legislation which is based on broad 
principles of humanity and which merits to be viewed from a 
liberal standpoint. 

This bill aims to save those who are employed in the manufac- 
ture of matches from the rayages of the loathsome disease 
commonly known as “ phossy jaw” and also to protect the gen- 
eral public from dangers which accompany the use of matches 
made with the use of white phosphorus, a deadly poison. This 
bill has not been hastily conceived. It is the result of a careful 
investigation of the conditions which it seeks to remedy. In- 
vestigation has been made not only by the committee through 
its witnesses, but by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
as well. 

To tax an industry out of existence should only be done 
under circumstances of dire necessity. We believe that that 
necessity exists. There are some here, however, who seek to 
minimize the dangers of “ phossy jaw.” The subject of taxing 
phosphorus matches was before last Congress, and two hearings 
were given, one in December, 1910, and one in January, 1911. 

A further hearing was held in January, 1912. At these 
hearings strong evidence was brought ferward to show the ex- 
istence of this dread disease. Moreover, the Department of 
Commerce and Labor in its investigation of 15 match factories 
found that 65 per cent of the employees of match factories were 
in constant danger of match poisoning, and that 95 per cent of 
the women employees and 83 per cent of the children under 16 
years of age were exposed to these dangers. 

At the hearing before the Ways and Means Committee on 
January 10, 1912, Dr. John B. Andrews, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, said: 

I have personally investigated about 150 cases in this country; that 
is, I have secured the records of these cases, have gone to the ple 
and talked with them. I have talked to match manufacturers, I have 
gone to hospitals and talked to the medical men and dentists. I 
should say that I personally have seen 50 cases. have seen many 
perps who are employees of match factories suffering as a result of 

a poisoning. 

In the hearing of January 20, 1911, Dr. Thomas Oliver, the 
great English authority on oecupational diseases, was quoted as 
follows: 

A person may follow his occupation in a match works for years 
without suffering. or he may have left the works for two years or 
more, and unexpectedly symptoms and physical signs of phosphorus 


necrosis show emselves. phapa it does not always require an 
faa alan of many years to the fumes of phosphorus for a fatal result to 
‘ollow, ` 


Foreign countries have already recognized this danger and 
the necessity for controlling it. Germany, Denmark, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Switzerland, France, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Italy, and Spain have all signed the international phos- 
phorus prohibition treaty. 

This action on the part of other countries emphasizes the 
necessity for immediate action by the Federal Government. It 
has been found impossible to get the States to pass uniform 
Jaws to prohibit the manufacture of the white phosphorus 
match; the situation can only be met by Congress. Nor need 
we, in view of the statement made on January 11, 1911, by the 
manufacturers of 95 per cent of all the matches made in 
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America to wholesalers and dealers, feel any compulsion against 


taking immediate action. It reads: 


In the event of the prohibition of white phosphorus matches we 
haye no doubt of our ability to manufacture a strike-anywhere match 
which will be satisfactory to you and to your trade. 


Why should there be further delay in the passing of this 
bill? A sense of right and of the broad principles of humanity 
toward those who toil demands that we afford them this protec- 
tion from further exposure to this loathsome and fatal disease. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 17. That this act shall take effect on July 1, 1912, except as 
previously provided in this act; and except as to its application to the 
sale or removal of white phosphorus matches by the manufacturers, 
as to which it shall take effect on January 1, 1914. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to detain the 
House at this late hour, and I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Foster, Mr. Baruricx, and Mr. PETERS, by unanimous 
consent, were given leave to extend their remarks in the 
Recor. ] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend page 9, line 12, by striking out the word “twelve” and 
inserting the word “ thirteen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 12, strike out the word “twelve” and insert the word 
“thirteen” in lieu thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. BUCHANAN and Mr. RAINEY were 
given leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend by striking out the word “fourteen,” page 9, line 16, and 
inserting the word “ fifteen.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill and amendments 
to the House, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee determined to rise, and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. FLoop of Virginia, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill (I. R. 20842) placing a tax upon the manufacture of white 
phosphorts matches, and had directed him to report the same 
back with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to, and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendments to its final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. - 

There was no demand for a vote on a separate amendment. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read a third time. ` 

The SPEAKER. The question now is, Shall the amended bill 
pass? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 162, nays 31, 
answered “ present” 8, not voting 190, as follows: 


Hayden . Lioyd Pickett Stone 
Hayes Lobeck Post Sulloway 
Heflin Longworth Pou ulzer 
Hensley Forda Powers Sweet 
Higgins McCall Pray Switzer 
Hill McCreary Rainey Pageart 
Howell McKenzie Raker Talcott, N. Y. 
Hubbard McKinley Rauch Taylor, Colo. 
Hughes, Ga. McKinne ees Taylor, Ohio 
Hughes, 5 McLaughlin Reilly Tilson 
Jackson MeMorran ubey Towner 
Jacoway Madden Rucker, Colo. Tribble 

ames Maguire, Nebr. Russell Tuttle 
Jones Martin, Colo. Saunders Underhill 
Kendall Miller Shackleford Utter 

— 771 Morrison harp Volstead 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Mott Sherwood Wedemeyer 
Konop urdock Simmons Whitacre 
Kopp Murray Smith, J. M. C White + 
Lafferty Needham Smith, Saml. W. Wickliffe 
La Follette Neeley Smith, N. Y. illis 

wrence Nelson Speer Wilson, Pa. 
„Pa. Norris Stedman Wood, N. J. 
Lewis Nye Steenerson Young, Kans, 
Lindbergh O'Shaunessy Stephens, Cal. Young, Mich. 
Linthicum Payne Sterling 
Littlepage Peters Stevens, Minn. 
NAYS—31. 
Adamson Callaway Harrison, Miss. Sisson 
Alken, S. C. Candler Hay Stephens, Miss, 
Bartlett Dickson, Miss. Henry, Tex. Stephens, Tex. 
Beall, Tex. Faison Kitchin Thomas 
Blackmon Fergusson Korbly Underwood 
Burleson Garner McCoy Witherspoon 
Burnett Garrett Mann Young, Tex. 
Byrnes, 8. C. George Page 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—8. 
Clayton Covington Hamilton, W. Va. Padgett 
Collier Goldfogle Holland Watkins 
NOT VOTING—190. 

Adair er Johnson, Ky. Prouty 
Ainey wards Johnson, S. C. Pujo 
Ames Ellerbe Kahn Randell, Tex. 
Andrus Estopinal Kent Ransdell, La. 
Anthony Evans Kindred Redfield 
Ashbrook Fairchild Kinkead, N. J. Reyburn 
Barchfeld Ferris Knowland Richardson 
Barnhart Fields onig Riordan 
Bartholdt Finley Lafean Roberts, Mass. 

ates Fordney mb Roberts, Ney. 
Bell, Ga. Fornes Langham Robinson 
Berger Foss Langley Roddenbery 
Borland Fowler , Ga. Rodenberg 
Bradley Fuller Rothermel 
Brantley Gallagher Lenroot Rouse 
Broussard Gardner, N. J. Lever Rucker, Mo. 
Brown Glass Levy Sabath 
Bu Good Lindsay Scully 
Burke, Pa Gould Littleton Sells 
Burke, Wis. Graham McDermott Sheppard 
Butler Gregg, Pa. MeGillicuddy Sherley 
Campbell Gregg, Tex. McGuire, Okla. ims 
Cantrill Griest McHenry Slayden 
Carlin Gudger McKellar lemp 
Carter Guernsey Macon Sloan 
Car Hamill Maher Small 
Catlin Hamlin Malb Smith, Cal. 
Clark, Fla. Hanna Martin, S. Dak. Smith, Tex. 
8 Hardwick Matthews Sparkman 
Cople Hard ays Stack 
Cox, Ind. Harris Mondell Stanley 
Cravens Harrison, N. Y. Moon, Pa Stephens, Nebr. 
Crumpacker Hartman Moon, Tenn, Talbott, Md. 
Cullop Haugen Moore, Pa Taylor, a 
Curley Hawley Moore, Tex. Thayer 
Currier Heald Morgan Thistlewood 
Cur: Helgesen Morse, Wis. Townsend 
Danforth Helm Moss, In Turnbull 
Daugherty Henry, Conn. Oldfield Vreeland 
Davidson inds Olmsted Warburton 
Davis, Minn. Hobson Palmer Webb 
De Forest Houston Parran Weeks 
Dent Howard Patten, N. T. Wilder 
Dies Howland Patton, Pa. Wilson, III. 
Donohoe Hughes, W. Va. Pepper Wilson, N. X. 
Doughton Hull Plumley Woods, Iowa 

raper Humphrey, Wash. Porter 
Dwight Humphreys, Miss. Prince 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session : 
Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRADLEY, 
Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. ANDRUS. 


Mr. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Scutty with Mr. Witson of Illinois. 
Mr. Rucker of Missouri with Mr. WILDER. 
Mr. RODDENBERY with Mr. WARBURTON. 
Mr. Reprretp with Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. Parmer with Mr. Ronznrs of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Moss of Indiana with Mr. SELLS. 


YEAS—162. 
Akin, N. Y. Bulkley Denver Focht 
Alexander Burke, S. Dak. Dickinson Foster 
Allen Byrns, Tenn. Difenderfer Francis 
Anderson, Minn. Calder Dixon, Ind. French 
Anderson, Ohio Cannon Dodds Gardner, Mass. 
Ansberry Cline Doremus illett 
Austin Connell Driscoll, D. A. Godwin, N. C. 
Ayres onry Driscoll, M. E. Goeke 
Bathrick Cooper Dupré Goodwin, Ark, 
Boehne Cox, Ohio Esch Gray 
Booher go Farr Green, Iowa 
Bowman - Dalzell Fitzgerald Greene, Mass. 
Browning Davenport Flood, Va. Hamilton, Mich. 
Buchanan Davis, W. Va. Floyd, Ark. Hammond 


Mr. McKerrar with Mr. Rosperts of Nevada. 
Mr. Lever with Mr. REYBURN. 
Mr. Lecare with Mr. Proury. 
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. Lee of Georgia with Mr. PORTER. 

KIND with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

. Howard with Mr. Morse of Wisconsin. 

. Harrison of New York with Mr. OLMSTED, 

. Witson of New York with Mr. MONDELL. 

. Harpy with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

„ SMITH of Texas with Mr. MATTHEWS. 

. Wess with Mr. Martin of South Dakota. 

. TOWNSEND with Mr. MALBY. 

„SMALL with Mr. MoGurre of Oklahoma. 

. Sours with Mr. KNOWLAND. 

Gupcer with Mr. KENT. 

. Grece of Texas with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia, 
Mr. Gpece of Pennsylvania with Mr. HOWLAND, 

. GRAHAM with Mr. Henry of Connecticut. 

. Fowrrn with Mr. HELGESEN. 

„ Fintrey with Mr. HEALD, 

. Ferris with Mr. HARRIS. 

. Evans with Mr. Hanna. 

. ELLERBE with Mr. Goop. 

. Epwarps with Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. 
. Doveuton with Mr. FORDNEY. 

. Dononoer with Mr. DE Forest. 

CuLLor with Mr. CURRIER. 

. CurLEY with Mr. DANFORTH. 

Cox of Indiana with Mr. CURRY. 

. CLAYTON with Mr. Cary. 

„ CLAYPOOL with Mr. BUTLER. 

„ Carty with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 

, CANTRILL with Mr. BARTHOLDT, 

. Brown with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. BRANTLEY with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. Apam with Mr. AINEY. 

. CARTER with Mr. KAHN. 

. Moon of Tennessee with Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania. 
. Papeerr with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
. Herm with Mr. COPLEY. 

. Puso with Mr. HARTMAN., 

. Hottanp with Mr. DRAPER. 

. Houston with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania (except wool 


. SapatH with Mr. CATLIN. 

Raven with Mr, LArean. 

. SPARKMAN with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

. TuRNBULL with Mr. DYER. 

„ Harpwick with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

. Hrxps with Mr. Govrp. 

. CLARK of Florida with Mr. LANGHAM, 
. Sueppagp with Mr. Bates. 

. Mays with Mr. THISTLEWOOD. 

. Lrrrteron with Mr. DWIGHT. 

. BARNHART with Mr. CrUMPACKER. 

. McGiiticuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
. BELL of Georgia with Mr. PRINCE. 

„ BEALL of Texas with Mr. Haw ey. 
. Frecps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. Hopson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
Dr with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 
F. Macon with Mr. Sirs of California. 
„ GALLAGHER with Mr. FULLER. 
Dis with Mr. Grrest. 

. McDrgmorr with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Watkins with Mr. VREELAND, 

Commencing Saturday: 

Mr. Tayzor of Alabama with Mr. RODENBERG, 

For session and transferable on request of either party: 

Mr. Cottier with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 

From March 28 and ending March 29: 

Mr. Tarnorr of Maryland with Mr. Parran, 

Ending April 5: 

Mr. THAYER with Mr. AMES. 

From March 11 to April 2, inclusive: 

Mr. Burcess with Mr. WEEKS. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Iowa, Mr. Woops. I voted “no.” The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Woops] did not vote, and I desire to withdraw my 
vote and answer present.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CoLLIER, and he answered 
Present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Hucues of New Jersey, a motion to recon- 
22 the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 29, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, 
submitting estimate of appropriation to pay judgment against 
First Lieut. David H. Biddle, United States Army, rendered by 
the Circuit Court of Meade County, S. Dak. (H. Doc. No. 649) ; 
te the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia submitting estimate of ap- 
propriation to pay judgment and cost rendered against District 
of Columbia in favor of M. H. Hill (H. Doc. No. 648); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, together with copy of 
reports from Corps of Engineers, on preliminary examination 
and plans and estimates of cost of improvement of Leipsic 
River, Del, in compliance with river and harbor act approved 
February 27, 1911 (H. Doc. No. 647); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. i 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. REDFIELD, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20840) to pro- 
vide for deficiencies in the fund for police and flremen's pensions 
and relief in the District of Columbia, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 460), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 2577) authorizing the 
lease of school lands for public-park purposes by the State of 
Washington for a longer period than five years, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 470), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. TILSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11627) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Barkley 8. Denison, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 461), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16993) for the relief of 
Mathew T. Fuller, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 462), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4125) for the relief of the heirs 
of Benjamin S. Roberts, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 463), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2127) for the relief of the heirs of Robert S. Gill, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 464), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 


the bill (S. 3469) for the relief of the American Surety Co., of 


New York, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 465), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LEVY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2601) for the relief of Douglas B. Thompson, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
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(No. 466), Which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2819) to reimburse certain fire insur- 
ance companies the amounts paid by them for property de- 
stroyed by fire in suppressing the bubonic plague in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii in the years 1899 and 1900, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 467), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16191) to convey certain real 
estate in the village ef Jonesville, Hillsdale County, Mich,,. re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
468), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
75 bill (S. 5198) to authorize the issuance of patent to James 

W. Chrisman for the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter, 
the southeast quarter and the southeast quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 13, and the north half of the northeast 
quarter of section 24, township 29 north, range 13 west of the 
sixth principal meridian, reported the same without amendment, 
accomapnied by a report (No. 469), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to whieh was referred the bill (H. R. 16493) 
to correct the military record of William Z. Norman, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 471), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were there- 
upon referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 18509) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hart; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15402) granting an increase of pension to C. W. 
Brown; Committee on Inyalid Pensions diseharged, and re- 
ferred to tlie Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 19508) granting a pension to Mrs. A. M. 
Hughes; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 17622) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias Schenz; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committeé on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15104) granting a pension to Rivoleete Francis 
De Moisey; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3571) granting a pension to Elijah Morgan; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15702) granting a pension to Catherine Milan; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A pill (H. R. 14481) granting a pension to D. B. Finnell; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18564) granting an increase of pension to Rose 
B. Ord; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 22521) to provide Amer- 
ican register for the steamer Minnesota upon certain conditions; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 22522) appropriating money 
for the purpose of making field examinations of selected lieu 
land in California; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 22523) to regulate the 
expenditure of the funds of the Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole 
Tribes of Indians and for the payment of salaries and expenses 
of tribal officers; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 22524) for the restoration 
under certain conditions of lands included in power-site with- 
drawals; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22525) to pension 
certain persons who are deaf or partially deaf from causes 
arising while in the military service of the United States; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 22526) to amend section 8 of 
an act entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulat- 


ing traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
1906; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 22527) to further restrict 
the admission of aliens into the United States; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 22528) to au- 
thorize the acceptance of trusts from the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22529) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to set aside certain lands to 
be used as a sanitarium by the Order of Owls; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Resolution (H. Res. 467) instructing the 
Attorney General to lay before the House of Representatives all 
correspondence and information on the subject of the violation 
of the antitrust act by the International Harvester Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Resolution (H. Res. 468) authorizing the 
printing of Panama hearings; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. STANLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 469) appropriating 
$4,000 for an investigation to ascertain whether there have 
been violations of the antitrust and other acts by the United 
States Steel Corporation and other corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Resolution (H. Res. 470) authorizing 
the payment of expenses incurred by the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries under House resolution 425, 
authorizing the committee to investigate methods and practices 
of yarious lines of ships, both of the United States and foreign 
countries, ete,; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 471) providing 
for the printing of 2,000 copies of the hearings on the Lawrence 
strike; to the Committee on Printing, 

By Mr. KONIG: Resolution (H. Res. 472) for the relief of 
Rose McCall; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. NORRIS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a farmers’ national cooperative 
credit commission; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 283) for the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the various systems 
of old-age pensions and annuities; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
44) to create a joint special committee to investigate contro- 
versies or disputes between employers and employees; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Memorial from the Senate of the 
State of New York, favoring building one of the new battleships 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Obio: A bill (H. R. 22530) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary ©. Edwards; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 22531) granting a pension to 
George R. Weight; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22532) granting a pension to Jennie Ad- 
kins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22533) to restore Second Lieut. Frank L. 
Beals, retired, to the active list of the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 22534) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna V. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 22535) for the relief of 
heirs of Francis Palombo; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 22586) granting 
an increase of pension to George Pfluger; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 22537) for the 
relief of the Tusculum Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of 
Davidson County, Tenn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 22538) granting an inerease 
of pension to John Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: A bill (H. R. 22539) for the relief of 
Susan Patterson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 22540) granting 
an increase of pension to Jesse Dorsett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 22541) granting an increase of pension to 
John Akridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 22542) for the relief of the 
heirs of Francisco Barela ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22543) for the relief of the heirs of Boni- 
facio Coca, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22544) for the relief of the heirs of Pablo 
Archuleta, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22545) for the relief of the estate of Fritz 
Eggert, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bill (H. R. 22546) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph Bowman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 22547) granting an increase 
of pension to Chester C. Leach; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 22548) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary C. Warren; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, z 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 22549) granting a pension to 
Emma F. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22550) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Durgin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 22551) granting a pension 
to Richard E. Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22552) granting an increase of pension to 
Myron L. Spear; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22553) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel T. Ferrier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22554) for the relief of heirs of Rumaldo 
Leon, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 22555) granting 
an increase of pension to John Lamberson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 22556) for the relief of Olaf 
Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELEY: A bill (H. R. 22557) granting a pension to 
William S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22558) granting an increase of pension to 
Clyde N. Gregson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22559) granting an increase of pension to 
J. M. Burson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22560) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Hatfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22561) granting an increase of pension to 
Godfrey Bohrer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 22562) granting an 
increase of pension to Pauline M. Peycke; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ＋ 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 22563) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph E. Chipley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22564) granting an increase of pension to 
C. N. Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22565) granting a pension to David H. 
Robey : to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 22566) granting an increase 
of pension to Patrick H. Cronin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 22567) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James F. Conway; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 22568) granting an increase 
of pension to James C. Summers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22569) granting an increase of pension to 
Luke Cassidy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 22570) granting a pension to 
Cora A. C. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 22571) granting a pension to 
Susan J. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R, 22572) granting an 
increase of pension to Henry R. Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 22573) for the relief of the 
estate of Joel F. Yager, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 22574) granting a pen- 
sion to George W. Story; to the Committee on Pensions. ` 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 22575) granting an increase 
of pension to William Lazarus; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. x 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 22576) granting a pension to 
Benjamin F. Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 22577) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry B. Mechling; to the Committee on Invalid, 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 22578) granting a pension 
to Jessie Canterbury; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of John W. 
Powers and 8 others, of Brownsyille, Minn., against extension 
of the parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of H. V. Allen, of Van Wert, 
Ohio, for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr: ANTHONY: Petitions of citizens of the State of Kan- 
sas, for enactment of House bill 21225, relating to oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of M. Noll and others of Atkinson, and the 
Davis Mercantile Co., of Topeka, Kans. protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of John Meredith and 20 other 
citizens, of Newark, Ohio, protesting against legislation tending 
to prohibit the interstate commerce of liquors; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, 
in favor of House bill 17936; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of the Derthick Grange of Licking County, 
Ohio, for passage of the proposed parcel-post service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BATES: Petition of Branch No. 1137, National Polish 
Alliance, protesting against legislation imposing the so-called 
educational test on immigrants; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Granges Nos. 502 and 1573, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, for parcel-post legislation, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. ut 

Also, petition of W. F. Potts, Son & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
opposing House bill 16844, to regulate the manufacturer's mark 
on articles of their own make; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Schatt & Morgan Cutlery Co., of Titusyille, 
Pa., opposing the Underwood bill in its proposed schedule on 
cutlery; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Erie Central Labor Union, protesting against 
the removal of the tariff on wood and metal patterns; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Standard Chair Co., of Union City, Pa., pro- 
testing against House bill 20182, changing the duty on Chinese 
nut oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, pray- 
ing for continuance of the Tariff Commission; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Erie Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, praying for increased compensation to pressmen in the 
Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, petition of the mayor and councils of the city of Erie, 
Pa., for coinage of 3-cent pieces; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, for 
enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petitions of granges, Patrons of Husbandry, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, for enactment of House bill 19133, pro- 
viding for a governmental system of postal express; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Memorial of J. E. Patterson, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., opposing House bill 21100; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ? 

Also, memorial of Exeter Grange, No. 668, Exeter, Luzerne 
County, Pa., favoring House bill 19133; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial of J. E. Patterson, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., oppos- 
ing provision in House bill 21279, the Post Office appropriation 
bill, section 6, authorizing membership in organizations of postal 
employees and affiliation of same with labor associations out- 
side of public service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Hazleton Motor Club, Hazleton, Pa., 
opposing House bill 5955, referring to Federal legislation on 
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automobiles; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of John McCara and 24 other citizens of Alden 
Station, Pa., favoring the building at a Government navy yard 
of one battleship; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: Papers to accompany bill for the re- 
lief of estate of Francis Palombo; to the Committee on War 
Claims, S 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of Black Hills 
Pomona Grange, No. 5, Patrons of Husbandry, for parcel-post 
legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of Lodge No. 104, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, of Fond du Lac, Wis. for 
construction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Wisconsin Farmers’ Institute, for reten- 
tion of the present tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin Farmers’ Institute, for a general 
parcel-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill for 
the relief of the Tusculum Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of 
Davidson County, Tenn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the board of directors of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New York, for establish- 
ment of marine schools; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petitions of citizens of the State of 
Kansas, for construction of one battleship in a -Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CATLIN: Petitions of Union No. 10, Photo-Engravers’ 
Union, and Local Union No. 67, United Garment Workers of 
America, for passage of House bill 20423, providing for the 
registration of labels of labor organizations in the District of 
Columbia and Territories; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of St. Louis, Mo., and Local 
No. 87, Coopers’ International Union, urging that a clause be 
inserted in this year’s naval appropriation bill providing for 
the building of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, memorial of Beardstown (III.) Chamber of Commerce, 
against granting permit to increase the flow of waters of Lake 
Michigan down or through the valley of the Illinois River; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of St. Louis (Mo.) Harness Manufacturers’ 
Association, in opposition to parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of St. Louis, Mo., for enactment of 
House bill 20281, providing for a reduction of the tax on oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Garrison No. 113, Army and Navy Union, 
indorsing House bill 17040, providing for pensions for certain 
soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Camp Corporal Lorance B. De Witt, Army 
of the Philippines, for passage of House bills 17470 and 18502, 
providing for extension of the pension laws to certain persons; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: Petition of members of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Bridgeley, Md., favoring the 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor-shipment bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURLEY: Petitions of citizens of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, for construction of one battleship in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of John A. Boyd Camp, No. 2, Department of 
Massachusetts, United Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of 
House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petition of citizens of the State of 
New York, for construction of one battleship in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of voters of Ithaca, Gratiot County, 
Mich., favoring the passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor shipment bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. E. Asah and other citizens of Osceola 
County, favoring the old-age pension bill introduced by VICTOR 
L. BERGER; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Fred C. Rieck and others, of Wis- 
consin, favoring the building of one battleship in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petitions of Peter M. Lund and 25 
other citizens, electricians, and machinists; A. N. Arvesen and 
26 other electricians and workmen; Hans P. Hansen and 25 
other workingmen; T. L. Finnerty, electrician, and 16 others; 
Gillespie E. Whitman, helper machinist, and 16 others; Fred P. 
Steffer, drug clerk, and 25 others; John Harvey, painter, and 
25 others; Hugh O'Malley, boiler maker, and 25 others; Nathan 
Ruderman, printer, and 16 others; John M. Levin, electrician, 
and 25 others; John Sager, teamster, and 25 others; and 
Margaret Batchelder, social worker, and 25 others, favor- 
ing the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of A. Mottaz, of Ottawa, III.; of 
August Martens, of Peru, III.; of William Burmester, of Water- 
man, Ill.; and of E. W. Cleveland, of Rockford, Ill., all in favor 
of a parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of R. C. Brown, clerk of the United States dis- 
trict court at Springfield, Ill., favoring the passage of House 
bill 21226, relating to salaries of clerks of United States courts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of La Salle County Carbon Coal Co., of La 
Salle, Ill., favoring the creation of the proposed commission on 
industrial relations; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Dr. Annie B. Alguire, or Belvidere, IIL, 
favoring the passage of the Owen bill, providing for a Federal 
department of public health; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of J. C. Ames Lumber Co. and other concerns, 
of Streator, Ill., against the passage of the Clayton bill (H. R. 
13578) to define and punish contempt of court; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of International Reform Bureau (Inc.), favor- 
ing the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill, 
etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., relating to Panama Canal tolls, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Butter Manufacturers’ Improve- 
ment Association, against the passage of the Lever bill, and 
favoring the passage of the Haugen bill (H. R. 21225); to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the St. Joseph’s Society, of Peru, Ill., against 
the passage of any pending prohibition or interstate commerce 
liquor measures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of R. D. Harvey, of New 
York City, for enactment of the Esch phosphorus bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the American League of Associations, pro- 
testing against proposed parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Business Men’s Association of Elmira, 
N. Y., for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 50, Department of New York, 
United Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of board of directors of the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Port of New York, for establishment of marine 
schools; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, protesting 
against House bill 16844; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of citizens of Grundy County, Iowa, 
for enactment of the Haugen oleomargarine bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of H. W. Foote and 51 others, 
of Trosky, Minn., in opposition to the Lever oleomargarine bill 
and favoring passage of the Haugen bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of Berwick, N. Dak., 
relative to measures relating to Catholic Indian mission in- 
terests; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Anamoose, N. Dak., for parcel- 
post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Anamoose, N. Dak., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Sargent, N. Dak., for enactment 
of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of New Salem, N. Dak., against re- 
moving the tax on colored oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perunce Union of Camp Verde, Ariz., for passage of Kenyon- 
Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Memorials of Group No. 31, Polish National 
Alliance of the United States, of Danbury, and Lodge No. 473, 
Independent Order B'rith Abraham, of Bridgeport, Conn., pro- 
testing against certain immigration measures pending before 
Congress; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

Also, petition of members of Improved Order of Red Men and 
other citizens of Winsted, Conn., for an American Indian memo- 
rial and museum building in the city of Washington, D. C.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petitions of H. S. Sims, of Ogden; L. M. 
Clement, of Springville; and Wilford Horne, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of California Club, of California, 
representing 16,517 indorsers, in favor of a special appropriation 
for enforcing the white-slave traffic act; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Also, petitions of Daniel W. Reardon, Palace Theater, 1708 
Union Street; Herman Wobber, Odeon Theater; Levin & Gor- 
don, Broadway Theater; Harry Baehr, Class A Theater; S. H. 
Levin, Elite Theater; A. C. Karski, Rex Theater; Levi Karski 
Oppenheimer, Sunset Theater; Arendt and Levy, Fischer's The- 
ater; Automatic Vaudeville Co.; Pacific Amusement Co.; B. N. 
Michelson; and Charles F. Maio, all of San Francisco, favoring 
House bill 20595; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Mr. F. H. Ford, of Los Angeles, Cal., and of 
Mr. H. C. Sickle, San Francisco, opposing House bill 17033; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, petition of Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, No. 
35, of San Francisco, CaL, indorsing several bills amending sec- 
tions 4402, 4404, and 4414, Revised Statutes; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorials of Union Gas Engine Co., of San Francisco; 
Frazer & Peterson, of San Francisco; the Home Industry 
League of California; the Imperial Gas Engine Co., of San 
Francisco; and the Standard Gas Engine Co., of San Francisco, 
opposing House bill 18788, Sherwood's bill regulating gaso- 
line power propelled boats; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring no tolls being charged for American-built vessels using 
Panama Canal on intercoast voyages; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorials of Sommer & Kaufmann and Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association, of San Francisco, Cal., opposing House bill 
16844; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the National Federation, United States In- 
ternal Revenue Storekeepers, Gaugers, and Storekeeper-gaugers, 
San Francisco, Cal., favoring House bill 17017; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Shipowner & Merchants’ Tug Boat Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., favoring House bill 18788; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the California Club of San Francisco, favor- 
ing the passage of the Kent bill, giving the right of franchise 
to every native-born American woman of the United States, 
irrespective of the nationality of her husband; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Grape Growers’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco; California Wine Association, San Francisco; Italian-Swiss 
Colony, San Francisco, Cal.; and I. W. Hellman, jr., San Fran- 
cisco, opposing House bill 16214; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorials of Crown Distilleries Co., of San Fravcisco, 
Cal, and Coffin Reddington Co., of San Francisco, Cal., oppos- 
ing Webb and Kenyon bills (S. 4043 and H. R. 17593); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the secretary of the Public Library of San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring House bill 19546; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trade of San Francisco, Cal., 
opposing parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of C. A. Fair and 18 others, East Oakland, Cal., 
favoring parcel-post bill (H. R. 14); to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, San Francisco, demanding the investigation of 
charges against Misses Fitzgerald and Joesten; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also. memorial of German Catholic Societies of San Francisco, 
Cal, demanding investigation of charges against the Misses 


Fitzgerald and Joesten; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring the appropriation for target range on San Fran- 
cisco Bay; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Steam Schooner Association, of San 
Francisco, Cal., opposing dissolution of Revenue-Cutter Sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the California Civic League; Oro Fino Par- 
lor, No. 9, N. D. G. W.; civic department, California Club of San 
Francisco, with 450 members, favoring appropriation for en- 
forcement of white-slaye laws; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, memorial of the International Union of Steam Engi- 
neers, favoring the retention of the mint at San Francisco; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, memorials of the California Miners’ Association, of San 
Francisco; the Civic League of Improvement Clubs; the Marine 
Engineers’ Association; and the Clearing House Association, of 
San Francisco, Cal., opposing the closing of the mint at San 
Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of St. Peter’s Benevolent Society, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and the Federation of German Catholic Societies of 
San Francisco, opposing Stephens resolution relative to Catholic 
Indian missions; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorials of T. L. Miller, Smith Emery & Co., and 
Braun-Knecht-Heinmann Co., of San Francisco, Cal., opposing 
House bill 17033; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, petition of T. C. Friedlander, Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Cal., favoring appropriation for light and fog 
stations on coast of California; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

Also, memorial of State Conservation of California, favoring 
House bill 18326; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of J. Homer Fritch, San Francisco, Cal., favor- 
ing appropriation for improving Willapa Harbor; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of M. O. Watrous, San Francisco, Cal., against 
House bill 13500; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 151, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, of San Francisco, Cal, favoring 
House bill 5601; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of R. J. Luttringer, San Francisco, favoring 
House bill 17017; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department. 

Also, memorial of the State Conservation Commission of Cali- 
fornia, favoring House bill 18227; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petition of New Era League of California, San Francisco, 
favoring House bill 20349; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of United Garment Workers’ Union, No. 131, 
San Francisco, Cal., favoring House bill 13500; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of A. S. Griffith, San Francisco, Cal., favoring 
Esch bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., opposing parcel post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Labor Council, San Francisco, Cal., opposing 
change of mint to assay office; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of California Metal Trades Association, opposing 
House bill 18788, equipment of motor boats on navigable 
streams; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring suspension bridge from Oakland to San Fran- 
cisco; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco 
Cal., favoring Adamson bill for four revenue cutters for coast 
of California; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of M. Schussler & Co. (Inc.), favoring amend- 
met to corporation-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of W. H. Storms, San Francisco, Cal., oppos- 
ing the Raker bill; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, 
Cal., opposing roadway as Lincoln memorial; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, memorial of the Dairy Delivery Co., San Francisco, 
Cal, against Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. é 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trade, San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring appropriation for improvements in Yosemite Park; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, memorial of B. H. Dibble, San Francisco, Cal., favoring 
Weeks bill for protection of birds; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of the Conservation Commission of the State 
of California, Sacramento, Cal., favoring House bill 18227; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: Petition of the board of trustees of 
the California State Mining Bureau, San Francisco, Cal, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 17033, providing for 
the establishment of a Government experiment station at Au- 
burn, Placer County, Cal.; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

Also, memorial of the San Francisco Labor Council, San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring an investigation of the strike at Law- 
rence, Mass.; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of sundry citizens of Lewis County, 
Mo., and 86 citizens of Putnam County, Mo., favoring parcel 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of Henry Volz and other citizens 
of Omaha and South Omaha, Nebr., asking that one battleship 
be constructed in ‘a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Nebraska, protest- 
ing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of C. H. Keyworth, of Coleman, Mich., 
and 47 other dairymen of Midland County, Mich., protesting 
against passage of the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of citizens of Evergreen, Mich., 
for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of the Congregational Club, of Chi- 
cago, Ill, for reimbursing the contributors to the ransom of 
Ellen M. Stone; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MONDELL: Petitions of citizens of Howard and 
Knight, Wyo., urging the enactment of a general parcel-post 
law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Admiral John W. Phillips Post, No. 19, of 
Denver, Colo., in support of Senate bill 4033, to provide for the 
payment to members of the Army travel pay and allowances; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of Earlville Grange, No. 1260, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, Earlville, N. Y., against the Lever oleomar- 
garine bill; te the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Congregational Club, of Chicago, favor- 
ing the repayment of the Stone ransom; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Memorial of the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring 1-cent rate of letter postage 
(S. 4308 and H. R. 17786) ; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the California State Veterinary Medical 
Association, of San Francisco, Cal., favoring House bill 16843, 
to consolidate the veterinary service of the United States Army 
and to increase its efficiency; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the California Civic League, of San Fran- 
cisco, with 2,000 members, advocating the creation by Congress 
of a Federal commission on industrial relations; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Smith Bros., of Coalinga, Cal., and 17 other 
merchants; The Hub and 20 other merchants, of Hanford, Cal. ; 
Hanford Jewelry Co. and 21 other merchants, of Hanford, Cal., 
opposing the passage of parcel-post legislation; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of George E. Hart and many other citizens, of 
Pacific Grove, Cal, favoring House bill 14 (Sulzer’s parcel-post 
bill) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of local section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, favoring establishing at San Francisco a 
branch laboratory of standards; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
San Diego, Cal., opposing the dissolution of the Revenue-Cutter 
Service; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment, 

By Mr. NEELEY: Petition of citizens of Dighton, Kans., for 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Fowler, Kans., for appointment of 
a commission to investigate the parcel post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Kansas, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NYE: Petition of citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., for 
enactment of the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions, . 

By Mr. PARRAN: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
ore Matthews (H. R. 17413); to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, petition of 52 citizens of Baltimore City, favoring con- 
struction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PUJO: Petition of Local No. 79, International Brother- 
hood of Bricklayers, of New Orleans, La., for construction of 
one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: Memorial of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, protesting 
against enactment of House bill 16844; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of William McKinley Camp, No. 12, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, United States War Veterans, for enactment of 
House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, memorial of the Congregational Club of Chicago, for 
reimbursing the contributors to the ransom of Ellen M. Stone; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, memorial of the Congregational Club of Chicago, for 
reimbursing the contributors to the Ellen M. Stone ransom; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Papers to accompany bill for the 
relief of Henry R. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, memorial of Henry B. Joy, of Detroit, Mich., protesting 
against enactment of House bill 18788, relating to motor boats; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of Portage, Mich., for enactment of 
the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petitions of citizens of Ohio 
and the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Williamston, 
Mich., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Howell, Mich., protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hayne, Mich., for regulation of 
express rates and classifications; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Board of Commerce of Flint, Mich., rela- 
tive to the coal-mining situation; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SHARP: Petition of the Hub Board of Trade, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the fourteenth congressional dis- 
trict of Ohio, protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., relative to Panama Canal 
tolls; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the California Civic League, for creation of 
a Federal commission on industrial relations; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN. Petition of M. B. Jones and divers 
other citizens of Plant City, Fla., favoring the building of one 
battleship a year in a United States navy yard; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Newsome Hardware Co. and others, of 
Fort Meade, Fla., favoring giving further power to Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate express rates; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Newsome Hardware Co. and others, of 
Fort Meade, Fla., and W. M. Simmons and others, of Wauchula, 
Fla., opposing parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Allen R. Foote, of Columbus, 
Ohio, for amendment to the corporation-tax law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Atlantic Coast Seamen’s Union, for legisla- 
tion to promote the efficiency of the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ° 

Also, petition of American Veterans of Foreign Service, for 
enactment of House bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, petition of Cigar Makers’ Joint Unions of Greater New 
York, for enactment of House bill 17253; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of citizens of Creston, Union 
County, Iowa, favoring the passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard 
interstate liquor shipment bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Petition of Lark M. Ward and 
other citizens of Van Zandt, Tex., for parcel-post legislation; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. W. Perdue and other citizens of Upshur 
County, Tex., in favor of old-age pensions; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Fray, March 29, 1912. 
(Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, March 28, 1912.) 


The Senate met, after the expiration of the recess, at 1 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 18849. An act for the relief of the Winnebago Indians 
of Nebraska and Wisconsin; 

H. R. 19212. An act making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1913; and 
HI. R. 20842. An act to provide for a tax upon white phos- 
phorus matches and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolutions, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 8686. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
permit the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and the Eastern 
Coal & Mining Co. to exchange certain lands embraced within 
their existing coal leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions for other lands within said nations; 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution extending the operations of the 
act for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 
River and for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to authorize allotments to 
Indians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak., of 
lands valuable for coal. 


SERVICE PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will announce the 
pending business, House bill No. 1. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) granting service pensions to 
certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. GALLINGER] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Racon Cullom 2 e 
Borah Cummins Lorimer Roo 
Bourne Curtis McCumber Shively 
Brandegee Dillingham Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Briggs du Pont ers Smith, Ga 
Bristow Fletcher Nixon Smith, S. C. 
Brown Gamble O'Gorman Smoot 
Bryan Gardner Oliver Stephenson 
Burnham Gronna Overman Sutherland 
Burton Heyburn Page Thornton. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Penrose Townsend 
aie Johnston, Ala. Pe arren 
op Jones Perkins Watson 
Ciar Wyo. Kenyon Poindexter Wetmore 
Crane Kern Pomerene Williams 
Crawford Lea Rayner Works 


Mr. BURNHAM. The senior Senator from New Hampshire 
mr GALLINGER] is unavoidably absent. 
Mr. LEA. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Taxron!] 
is detained from the Chamber by serious illness. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, there have been various posi- 
tions assumed in the Senate on the question of general pension 
legislation. One is that there should be no further supplement 


to the general pension laws. Another is in favor of a measure 
that confessedly temporizes with the situation and leayes the 
question open to further agitation and subsequent action. An- 
other is that in favor of a measure that meets the reasonable 
expectations of the surviving veterans, removes in great part 
the pressure for special legislation, and places the subject of 
general expenditure for pensions on account of the Civil War 
in process of final settlement. The second position is illustrated 
by the Smoot substitute for the Sherwood bill, and the last 
named is exhibited by the Sherwood bill, as it passed the House 
and is supported by a minority of the Committee on Pensions 
of the Senate. 

At the outset of this debate we are confronted with compara- 
tive statistics of the cost of pensions as between European 
countries and our own. These do not impress me. The theory 
of our Government and the spirit of our institutions attach dif- 
ferent consequences to war in the matter of pensions than do 
those of the Old World. Whatever progress has been made, the 
theory still lingers in the average European Government that 
the people were made for the government rather than the gov- 
ernment being made for the people. The rank and file of sol- 
diers in the majority of European countries are still regarded 
as the raw material of kingly glory and dynastic power. Recog- 
nition still goes to heriditary rank or other favorites of power 
rather than to individual merit. The present Lord Nelson, of 
England, now over 90 years of age, draws an annual pension of 
$25,000 on account of services rendered by his grandmother's 
brother at the battle of Copenhagen, and enjoys, besides, an 
estate granted to his ancestor under George III, which was at 
that time valued at $450,000. 

The men who baptized this Republic into the family of nations 
withdrew sovereignty from kings and nobles and reposed it in 
the people. The old relations of men to government were here 
changed. The individual citizen became the unit of political 
and civil power. With the rights of citizenship came the duties 
and obligations of citizenship. These duties and obligations 
extend equally to all on the theory that all are equal under the 
law and have equal stake in government. When, in response to 
these obligations, the citizen in time of stress and storm bares 
his breast to danger under the standard of the law, the obliga- 
tions of his fellow citizens are not canceled by his sacrifices, 
Here either none or all are kings and nobles, and no true prin- 
ciple of patriotism requires the soldier to be content with merely 
harvesting the hardships of war, however long he may postpone 
his rightful claim on the gratitude of his country. 

Moreover, even in Europe the entire story of pensions is not 
disclosed by the European pension lists. The Lord Nelson 
pension is a charge on the civil list. In Germany, where the 
Government owns and operates the railroads, will be found vet- 
eran soldiers in numerous positions the duties of which are 
merely nominal; widows of deceased soldiers will be seen along 
the line near their little gardens, and incidentally rendering 
some service. The names of these soldiers and soldiers’ widows 
are borne on the civil roll of the Government, and the allowances 
to them do not appear in the expenditures for pensions. In 
many other European countries more or less substantial allow- 
ances are made in recognition of military service, the accounts 
of which are submerged in the records of disbursements in the 
civil service. 

Those who dwell on the magnitude of present and proposed 
pension expenditure on account of the Civil War should not for- 
get that it was an enormous war and entailed correspondingly 
enormous consequences. The length of time it lasted, the area 
of territory over which it extended, the number of troops en- 
gaged, and the loss of life and treasure attending it are familiar 
history which there is here no occasion to repeat. But there 
were certain features of that struggle so exceptional in character 
and which so well illustrate the mettle and spirit of the American 
soldier from whatever section of the country he comes that, 
however familiar, I venture to recall. In the long series of 
great battles contested, the casualties attending certain regi- 
ments engaged, and the incomparable valor exhibited on both 
sides, that war has no parallel in history since the invention of 
gunpowder. Neither side had the easy and inglorious task of 
confronting weaklings or cowards. 

Alfred Tennyson emblazoned in his well-known heroic verse 
and sent around the world the story of the glory of the Light 
Brigade in its charge at Balaklava, in which it lost in killed 
and wounded 36.7 per cent of the officers and men engaged in 
the charge. At Gettysburg the First Minnesota Regiment lost 
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82 per cent, and at Antietam the First Texas lost 82.3 per cent. 
At Gettysburg the One hundred and forty-first Pennsylvania lost 
75.7 per cent, and at Manassas the Twenty-first Georgia lost 76 
per cent. Here were two Federal and two Confederate regi- 
ments, each of which in a single battle lost more than twice as 
large a percentage of those engaged as did the memorable 


Six Hundred at Balaklaya. The Nineteenth Indiana, at Ma- 
nassas, lost 61.2 per cent, the Fifteenth Indiana at Missionary 
Ridge lost 59.5 per cent, and the Fourteenth Indiana at An- 
tietam 56.2 per cent. Each of 63 Federal and 70 Confederate 
regiments lost in single-battle over 40 per cent, and each of over 
180 regiments of both armies sustained in single battle a larger 
percentage of loss than did the Light Brigade. A larger number 
of American soldiers of the Civil War, blue and gray, lie buried 
in the soil of the State of Virginia than England has lost 
Englishmen in all her wars in the last 100 years. When all 
other memories of that great struggle shall fade into oblivion, 
the story of the iron courage, the steadfast heroism, the intrepid 
daring, the deathless fortitude, the unfaltering capacity to do or 
die of the American soldier will remain the common heritage of 
a free people and a cherished pledge to the security of a united 
country. 

Now, Mr. President, the Sherwood bill embodies the principle 
of a pension on the ground of meritorious military service in 
time of actual war. There is nothing new or startling in the 
policy that recognizes military service in actual war on the 
ground of that service by grants from the public funds or from 
other forms of public property. George Washington received 
2,666% acres of land on military warrant No. 135 and 1,000 
acres on military warrant No. 187 in consideration of his serv- 
ice of three years as lieutenant of the Virginia Line. These 
grants were from lands reserved aud set apart by the Common- 
wealth of Virginia on the Ohio River for the officers and pri- 
vate soldiers of the Virginia continental line. Congress granted 
to Gen. Lafayette 11,520 acres of lang in consideration of his 
military service, then granted him 36 square miles more and 
authorized him to make his own locations, and then yoted him 
$200,000 in gold. In 1839 Janette Taylor, as devisee of John 
Paul Jones, received military warrant No. 8725 for 600 acres 
of land in consideration of the latter’s service as captain in 
the Continental Navy. Of course, Washington had declined 
all compensation as Commander in Chief of the Continental 
Armies, and no one pretends that the grants subsequently made 
were equivalents for his military service. The country will 
remain both his pecuniary and moral debtor during all the 
years to come. Lafayette had made financial advances and 
other sacrifices, in addition to his personal military assistance, 
and the value of the heroic service of John Paul Jones was 
hardly possible of computation. Nor will anyone pretend that 
the value of the service of even the humblest private in the 
wars of the Republic is to be measured by the monthly stipend 
he received. 

Winfield Scott, in 1852. applied for and received 160 acres of 
land on warrant No. 16120 in consideration of his military serv- 
ice in the War of 1812. Abraham Lincoln, in 1852, applied for 
40 acres of land and received the same on bounty-land warrant 
No. 52076, and in 1855 applied the second time and received 
120 acres additional on warrant No. 68645, both grants being in 
consideration of his service as a captain of Illinois Militia in 
the Black Hawk War, the length of actual service in which war 
he fixed in his applications at about 40 days. In 1850 Ulysses 
S. Grant applied for land and recelved warrant No. 3514 for 
160 acres on account of his service as second lieutenant and 
quartermaster in the Fourth United States Infantry in the War 
with Mexico. In 1854 Robert E. Lee applied for land and re- 
ceived warrant No. 26049 for 160 acres on account of his serv- 
ice as captain in the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
in the War with Mexico. Philip H. Sheridan, Admiral Farra- 
gut, Winfield Scott Hancock, Stonewall Jackson, William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, and thousands of other officers and tens of 
thousands of private soldiers became applicants for and bene- 
ficiaries of grants from the public lands on account of military 
service in the wars prior to 1860. A total of 68,791,550 acres of 
land was granted under the general law alone in recognition of 
honorable military service rendered prior to the Civil War, to 
Say nothing of the grants by special acts of Congress for like 
service. 

These grants. Mr. President. were not made on account of 
wounds received in battle, nor because of disease contracted in 
the service, nor because of the exigencies of hard fortune in 
subsequent civil life or the helplessness of old age. The great 
majority of these grantees were then in the prime and strength 
and vigor of-young manhood. The grants to them were made 
on the naked fact of honorable military service in time of war. 
However great or small, these grants were testimonials from a 


grateful people to men who faced danger in the service of their 
country. This demonsfration of gratitude came soon after the 
service was rendered and in that ungrudging way that made 
the patent to the land a badge of honor to the soldier who 
received it. 

We are now 50 years away from the early years of the Civil 
War. Fifty years away from the enlistment, the separation 
from the opportunities of civil life, the farewell to family, 
home, and friends, the weary march, the fever-stricken camp, 
the dismal prison, the sullen roar and black smoke of the 
ensanguined battle field. It may be easy at this distance to 
think and speak lightly of the hardships of those times. But 
the long span of intervening years means that the youngest 
survivors of that army of the Union are old men now. At the 
close of the struggle the survivors of it returned to their homes 
to pick up the broken threads of civil life and retrieve their 
lost places in the occupations of peace. As a rule, they were 
men of modest or no private fortune. The country was under 
a heavy burden of debt and taxation. The southern portion 
was under the desolations of a long war, which was followed 
by the deadly blight of merciless carpetbag misgovernment, even 
more paralyzing and disheartening than war itself. The rec- 
ords of the Government for those succeeding years show that 
the surviving veterans realized the situation and were not 
swift in the days of their youth and vigor to make drafts on 
the gratitude and justice of their country. 

Whatever bounty-land warrants were issued to the survivors 
of other wars, no such warrants were issued to them. In 
December, 1861, While many of these men were in the field, 
Congress defeated the bill presented by Holman, of Indiana, to 
extend the provisions of the bounty-land act then applying to 
the soldiers of former wars to the Union soldiers of the Civil 
War and their orphan children. The pretense given for the 
defeat of the bill was that monopoly of the Iand would result 
from speculators gathering up the warrants. Yet Congress 
immediately proceeded to transfer without price the choicest 
parts of the public domain over to private corporations. 
Within 10 years from the defeat of that bill Congress turned 
over to the States for railroad corporations 17,775,624 acres 
and to railroad corporations direct 163,643,944 acres, or a 
total area of land more than seven times the size of the State 
of Indiana and more than four times as large as all the New 
England States combined. At the end of that period Congress 
again defeated the Holman bill on the ground that not suffi- 
cient suitable public lands were left to supply the surviving 
veterans. These veterans of the Civil War and their orphan 
children were denied grants from the public lands at first lest 
they should fool them away and denied them at last because the 
lands left were too dry to farm or too steep to clitab! 

There is some contention as to the cost of the proposed legis- 
lation. The Bureau of Pensions submits one estimate; the 
author of the Sherwood bill submits another. Neither purports 
to be based on conclusive data. Whether the Sherwood bill or 
the Smoot amendment be finally adopted, precise information 
as to the exact length of service of each soldier under all en- 
listments will be necessary to the administration of the law. 
This information is all at the command and within the posses- 
sion of the Bureau of Pensions and the Department of War, 
and only requires assembling to be available. It should be in 
form for use here now. While question may be made as to the 
method by which the author of the Sherwood bill arrives at 
the amount of the average pension allowable under its provi- 
sions, he reenforces his contention that the estimate by the 
Bureau of Pensions of the general cost of the proposed legisla- 
tion is excessive by a vast array of statistical information 
drawn from the records of the War Department and the au- 
thentic archives of many States sending troops into the field. 
But whether the bureau's estimate be too high or the Sherwood 
estimate too low, the difference in cost can not be conclusive as 
to whether reasonable recognition of meritorious service and re- 
lief to the veteran in the low evening of his life shall be granted. 

It is neither generous nor just to answer the meritorious vet- 
eran by confronting him with the specter of bonds. The ex- 
penditures of this Government have risen to over $1.000,000.000 
per year. No great part of this increase is ascribable to pen- 
sions. For years there has been a decrease in the annual ap- 
propriations for this purpose. Despite the large accessions to 
the pension roll because of the War with Spain, the annual ap- 
propriation for pensions under existing law as prepared for this 
year carries over $5,000,000 less than that of last year and 
nearly $10,000,000 Iess than for the year 1909, and there are 
fewer pensioners on the roll now than at any time since 1892 

Congress has within the past few years created hundreds of 
thousands of additions to the civil pay rolls of the Government. 
New departments, new bureaus, new commissions have been 
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established. The Government promptly issued canal bonds. It 
guaranteed millions of dollars’ worth of irrigation bonds. It 
became virtual guarantor of the reconstruction or refunding 
bonds of Santo Domingo, and projects are pending to extend the 


same policy to other countries south of us. There has been no 
parsimony with the public credit as to these things. It is rather 
late now to conjure anew with the patriotism of the old soldier 
by threats of insolvent Federal revenue. i 

Besides, the veteran has the right to look through and beyond 
mere names and forms to the substance of things. From 
bounties out of the public domain to private corporations in 
which they were interested, the Stanfords, the Crockers, the 
Huntingtons, and other like beneficiaries of Government favor, 
gathered splendid private fortunes. Assisted by a pension to 
his industry out of the taxing power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, another citizen walked off with a fortune of $400,000,000, 
and boasts that within the same time over 40 of his associates 
became more than millionaires. These are but types among 
thousands where the special favor of Government contributed 
to produce private fortunes and incomes on them so stupendous 
as to bewilder the imagination that would comprehend their 
magnitude. 

These grants from public property and Federal power were 
not for wounds received in battle, nor for disease contracted 
in line of military duty, nor for service rendered in time of 
danger. None the less, the fortunes derived from them, in com- 
mon with all others, are locked away in the mortmain of vested 
rights. They are secure in that scheme of laws, usages, duties, 
and responsibilities which constitute social order, and to which 
the blood of the soldier is the last unfailing pledge. Under 
our system of indirect Federal taxation the burdens of gov- 
ernment are cast on consumption rather than on property. 
They fall in heavy proportion on want and in slender propor- 
tion on wealth.. The principle relatively relieves the citizen 
from the burdens of his Federal Government in proportion 
as his stake in government increases, and exempts him from 
the relative weight of taxation in the ratio of his ability to pay. 
From our experience in recent years, I would certainly not 
make pensions to deserving veterans dependent on the vicissi- 
tudes of income-tax legislation. But in view of the ungrudged 
service he offered and rendered to his Government, the old sol- 
dier has the right to be exempt from criticisms on his patriotism 
and self-respect from those classes of society whose princely 
affluence is due in large part to the affirmative and negative 
partiality of that Government. The vivid contrast leaves no 
excuse in these quarters fer hysterical fear lest pension legis- 
lation should involve drafts on the Federal revenue or public 
credit. 

But those especially favored citizens who are prone to un- 
derestimate the value of the institutions under which oppor- 
tunity came to them should possess their souls in patience. In 
the last fiscal year death took nearly 53,000 pensioners of all 
kinds from the rolls. The surviving veterans of the Civil War 
are all near the sunset of life. The infirmities of age and, in 
many cases, the hardships of destitution are upon them. Be- 
tween the year 1901 and the end of the last fiscal year 205,905, 
or nearly 206 regiments, of the veterans of the Civil War bade 
good-by to this world. In the last fiscal year 32,731 joined 
their comrades on the other side. Since the Sherwood bill 
passed the House and came to the Senate nearly 10,000 haye 
answered the roll call on the eternal camping ground. At the 
recent death rate, while the clock in this Chamber ticks off 
the next 24 hours, 100 more of that rapidly thinning line will 
have gathered “ under the trees yonder.” 

As between the Sherwood bill and the Smoot substitute re- 
ported for it I support, the Sherwood bill, both on principle and 
policy. There arc 00 private pension bills pending in the 
Committees on i*r Sns of the House. There are thousands 
more pending in Senate. The Sherwood bill will provide 
for the vast proportion of meritorious cases among these bills 
and arrest the tide of special legislation. The Smoot substitute 
does not meet the reasonable expectations of the soldier. It 
settles no question. It forecloses no issue. It will have but 
little influence on the tide of special legislation. It leaves gen- 
eral legislation in an unsettled condition. It postpones the whole 
question to future agitation. The Sherwood bill avoids these 
contingencies, meets the reasonable demands of the situation, 
and merits the support of the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I quite agree with the dis- 
tinguished and universally respected Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. THornton] in his statement that much that is advocated 
in behalf of the old soldier is political in its nature and is done 
for political effect. I can, with equal assurance, state that much 
other legislation is advocated now and then for the same pur- 
pose. The old soldier has been the ball with which politicians 


have played the game of football for many years, and he knows 
it quite as well as anybody else. 

I do net wish to be understood as saying that the Federal 
Government has not dealt liberally with its soldiers. I do wish 
to go on record, however, as saying that I do not believe they 
have been treated too liberally. I am forced to the conviction 
that the pension appropriation bill is one of the wisest and most 
important, gauged by any governmental standard, that Con- 
gress passes. In the very nature of things no general pension 
law can be enacted which will deal absolutely justly with all 
soldiers who may become beneficiaries under it; but it becomes 
necessary for the Congress in passing general laws to make 
them as nearly satisfactory to all as possible. 

I haye said that some Congressmen have played the game of 
politics too much with the old soldier; and the time is now here, 
as it seems to me, when we must do something. This is the 
day and the occasion. It is very doubtful if any one Senator 
is going to have his way exactly in the matter of pension legis- 
lation. Whatever Jaw is enacted will be different from the 
one he would pass if he had unlimited power. But there is now 
before the Senate a measure which has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. Some charges have been made to the 
effect that it was never intended that this bill should become a 
law, and that the Senate would change it when it came here, 
and report some other kind of a measure. Whether that be so 
or not, I do not know or care. The fact is, the Sherwood bill 
has passed the House, and it is now before the Senate for its 
consideration; and if the Senate should pass it, there would be 
no question as to its becoming a law. 

That bill I favor, because it carries larger benefits to the 
soldier than any other of the bills before the Congress, and I am 
anxious for immediate benefits. I like the principle of the so- 
called Smoot bill or the Burnham bill better than I do the 
principle of the bill that has passed the House. If the indi- 
vidual pensions granted in these other bills were as great in 
proportion as are those carried in the Sherwood bill, I should 
gladly support them, because they recognize the double standard 
of service and disability, and I use the term “disability” as 
synonymous with age in this respect. 

I do not sympathize, however, with any Senator who says that 
if he can not have the Sherwood bill he does not want any bill. 
Nor do I believe the soldiers generally throughout the country 
are favorable to that proposition. Even the measure which 
carries the smallest amount, the Smoot amendment, enlarges 
the benefits of the soldiers included under it by $24,000,000 
annually, That means that the soldiers who receive the benefit 
of the bill will on the average have an increase under it of 
something over 20 per cent of what they are now receiving. 
The Burnham bill enlarges the benefits by $30,000,000, or about 
one-fourth more than the same class of men are now receiving. 
Therefore, I say it seems to me that gentlemen are speaking 
without the record when they say that the soldiers of this 
country would prefer no legislation at all at this time if they 
can not have the Sherwood bill. 

As I understand it, the parliamentary situation is such that 
we can not vote on the Sherwood bill until all the amendments 
have been disposed of. Supposing it shall so happen that -we 
who are in favor of legislation at this session shall vote down 
the amendments, and then the question arises on the original 
Sherwood bill and that bill is voted down; in that case we will 
have absolutely no legislation at this session of Congress. 

I think I am not revealing improperly any secrets when I say 
that a careful canvass of the Senate shows that we have not 
enough votes to pass the Sherwood bill. I wish it were possible 
to get a vote on that bill first. But inasmuch as it is not, if I 
have the opportunity, I am going to vote for the Burnham bill, 
as that carries $30,000,000 more than the soldiers are now 
receiving. Then, if that fails, I shall vote for the Smoot 
amendment, because I am certain that any other course, if I 
were to follow it, would result in my voting for no legislation 
in the interest of the old soldier at this session of Congress. 
I do not wish to be a party, knowingly or unknowingly, to a 
longer delay of relief to the survivors of the Union Army in 
the Civil War. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I was called out and came in just as the 
Senator was making his statement as to the Sherwood bill. Is 
it the statement of the Senator that a poll of the Senate shows 
that there are not enough votes to pass the Sherwood bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is what I have been informed by 
a Senator who is in favor of the bill, and who has made a 
canvass of the Senate. : 
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Mr. KENYON. 
himself? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not. 2 

It has been stated on this floor, Mr. President, that the old 
soldiers whom we seek to benefit under this bill are dying at 
the rate of 100 a day. Thousands of them have passed away 
since this measure came before the Congress. I have been 
obliged several times to announce the death of old soldiers for 
whom I have introduced special bills and which bills had been 
reported favorably by the Pension Committee. Action, however, 
could not be secured upon these bills before the soldiers died. 
I repeat that what we do we ought to do now, because if we 
pass one of these measures to-day it probably will be a week or 
10 days before it can be enacted into law, and in the meanwhile 
a thousand more will have gone to their great reward. 

Another thing I wish to speak about is this: I have in mind 
the thought that the House has passed the Sherwood bill, and 
whatever bill we pass here will be the minimum which the con- 
ference committee can consider; and the presumption is that 
the measure ultimately enacted will be somewhere between this 
minimum and that maximum. Therefore, a much larger benefit 
than that now enjoyed is to be extended to the old soldier by 
the passage of any bill. 

I believe I am as much in fayor of strict economy in the con- 
duct of the Government's business as any Senator here. I have 
been very much interested in the suggestions which Senators 
have made as to what we can do to secure the money to meet 
the extra demands which any pension legislation may impose 
upon the Government. I have been on record for some time as 
being in favor of a careful revision of the system we have of 
granting appropriations for public buildings. 

I have said time and again, in the House and elsewhere, 
that I believe it is bad economy for the Government to engage 
in the general business of building post offices all over the 
country in places where there is no actual demand for them. 
It is a notorious fact, in the first place, that almost every build- 
ing we put up costs the Government much more than it would 
cost an individual to do the same work. I have had the ex- 
perience in my own district, when I was a Member of the lower 
House, of finding that some post-office building was too small 
and Inadequate for the needs of the office, and new quarters 
were required; and whenever it was discovered that such a 
condition existed, and the wants of the Government were 
shown, private capital in the place put up a building that an- 
swered the needs of the Government. 

So far as post offices are concerned, the Government can well 
afford to make its plans and specifications and offer them to 
the community, with the proposition that if it can get the quar- 
ters it needs it will rent the building for a term of years. The 
rent paid by the Government would scarcely exceed the interest 
on the Government investment if it had erected the building. 
The Government would save millions of dollars under this 
rental system. It might possibly interfere with the Member's 
influence in the community. But I submit, Mr. President, that 
these Government post-office buildings are abont the worst 
assets any Congressman can have. If he gets a building in one 
place, it creates jealousy in another place. Different communi- 
ties demand the building; and even when you have had an ap- 
propriation made for the building, you have to have a quarrel 
over the site; and the Representative or the Senator frequently 
comes out second best in such n contest. 

In places where we have need for something besides the post- 
office accommodations, in our large cities where we have other 
Federal offices, and especially in the city of Washington, of 
course it is most desirable that the Goyernment should own its 
buildings. But post-office buildings where not needed should 
not be built, and the money so saved would meet the most, if 
not all, of the cost of the pensions carried by any bill that is 
now before the Congress. It is gratifying to an American to see 
the flag floating over a Government building in his home city, 
but that same flag would float over as good a building built by 
private enterprise, and the money saved would furnish suffi- 
cient means to care for those men who made it possible for that 
flag to float over any building. 

There is another economy that we might practice, and that is 
the one suggested by the President of the United States through 
his Economy Commission. It would be rather unpopular, be- 
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cause that of itself tends to subtract from Senators and Repre- 
sentatives some of the patronage which they might otherwise 
have; but we can economize if we wish, and that without in- 
juring any department or service of the Government. Not 
through cheeseparing methods affecting little things, but in a 
large way we can recoup the drain upon the Treasury which 
any pension legislation at this time may cause. 


There is another thing that has attracted my attention that 
looks to me as furnishing a very promising means of economy, 
and that is the printing bill, which has been presented to the 
Senate by the Committee on Printing. I am not saying that 
I indorse its every provision, because I am not familiar with 
it in detail; but there are many provisions in it which appeal 
to me very strongly, and through their adoption we can save 
much money, and then we can spend it in this broad, patriotic 
way. I approve the pension bill, not alone because of its effect 
upon the old soldiers who need the appropriation, but I look 
upon it as a wise Government policy, understanding as I do 
that it is an incentive to patriotism. If we should have a war 
in the future, we can depend, as we have depended in the past, 
upon the volunteer soldier; and every boy and every girl should 
be brought up in this country with a sure knowledge that this 
country is grateful to its defenders. 

I do not say that men enlist or always would enlist for what 
they could get out of such service. I know that is not true. I 
do know that many men enlisted and will hereafter enlist be- 
cause they felt and will feel that it was and is their duty to do 
so. I want to encourage that spirit. 

We should have an opportunity to vote for the Sherwood bill 
in order that the Senate may express its views on that par- 
ticular measure without thereby absolutely shutting out all 
pension legislation at this session of Congress. That being 
impossible, as I am told it is, then I want if possible to vote 
for the Burnham bill, which carries $30,000,000. We can vote 
on that, and if it fails then I am going to vote for the next 
best bill. ; 

Believing as I do that the soldiers of Michigan and of the 
United States are in favor of pension legislation at this time, 
and that the smallest proposition increases their benefits by 
more than 20 per cent of what they are receiving now, I think 
it would be very unwise and very unpatriotic if with our eyes 
open we proceed to destroy all possibility of any legislation at 
the present session of Congress. 

The McCumber bill is right in principle, and if we can amend 
it so as to enlarge the benefits it will be satisfactory to old 
soldiers. I feel sure we are going to do this, and let us do 
now, and not postpone a duty which has been delayed already 
too long. 

Mr. HEYBURN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I should like to say a word at this time. 

Mr, HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I desire to say that the amendment I have 
offered I desire to submit after the bill goes into the Senate 
and not at this time, in Committee of the Whole. Whatever 
action may be taken I desire to have taken on the amendment 
in the Senate, and when that stage is reached I intend to 
explain the nature of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
There is, however, an amendment pending, the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER] to the committee amendment, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the amendment offered by the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

The Secretary. Strike out section 3 of the committee sub- 
stitute and insert as section 3: 

That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall be 
entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in presenting 
any claim to the Bureau of Pensions, or securing any pension under 
this act, except in applications for original pensions by persons who 
have not heretofore received a pension. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, in order that we may act 
wisely in dealing with pensions we should have a correct 
knowledge of the function that a pension is intended to per- 
form. We are not paying back wages or compensation to 
soldiers when we grant pensions. Not only the presumption 
but the fact is that the Government discharged its liability 
to the enlisted soldier, and we are not now dealing with any 
deficit arising against the Government. Much discussion has 
proceeded here and elsewhere apparently to me upon the as- 
sumption that we were going to compensate the old soldier for 
some service that he rendered for which he has not been com- 
pensated. That would not be a pension. That would be the 
payment of something that was due by virtue of the contract 
of enlistment. 

Mr. President, neither this bill nor, in fact, any of these bills 
make any provision for men who enlisted for 30 days. The 
first great shock of war was met by those men. They are the 
men whose patriotism was most prompt and not lacking in 
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efficiency. A full proportion of those men rested in their 
graves at the end of their service as compared with those who 
served for any other term. Their patriotism was as pro- 
nounced and their service as great as that of those who enlisted 
for a longer term or served for a longer term. The man who 
lost his life during the first three months, who responded to 
the call of the President for soldiers to serve three months, 
under a misapprehension as to the gravity of the situation, 
rests in as honored a grave and has to his record as honorable 
a 728 as the man who served four years with the same 
result. 

I do not know why they should be left out, except on the 
basis that we are paying men for their services at so much a 
day and paying them over again. The man who risked his life 
in that first shock of the controyersy risked it as much under 
an enlistment of three months as the man whose enlistment was 
for a longer term; and if you are going to deal with this as a 
matter of principle rather than as a matter of settling back ac- 
counts, I think it was a mistake to omit these men. I knew 
some of them who rest in their graves, in which they have laid 
during that first three months’ service. I have clear in my 
recollection, as have other men whose memory runs back to 
that period, men who went out for three months and gave their 
lives or gave their prospects in life for their country in quick 
response. 

Mr. President, the three months’ soldier who received his 
wounds or whose health was broken in that three months differs 
only from the soldier of longer service in that he has been suf- 
fering longer. He has been carrying his wound longer. His 
family has suffered whateyer resulted from his service or his 
wounds that much longer. Why should they be omitted from 
this bill? We were prouder of those men when they went out, 
if it were possible, than we were of the men who went when 
the story was older and when the glories of war had crystal- 
lized into a more definite shape. 

When we remember the enthusiasm and the pride that ac- 
companied those first troops to the front, untrained by experi- 
ence or precept or example in the art of the soldier, but who 
said to the country, “ Take me, awkward as I am, unused as I 
am to the performance of such duties; take my life or what- 
ever part of it may result from the taking of me,” is it right 
to omit them from the list of those who shall be cared for in 
their old age because they were patriots? I would not care to 
be called upon to decide between the claim of patriotism on 
the part of the man who made the first quick sacrifice and the 
man who made it in later years. 

So I object to that feature of all of these measures, because 
I look upon this question from a standpoint entirely different 
from the principle which seems to underlie the measures. If we 
were going simply to pay additional compensation to the men 
who served in the Army, then of course we would take them 
up according to the quantity of service, perhaps the quality of 
service, perhaps distinguished between the men who while en- 
listed in the Army served in the commissary department or on 
detached duty. But such is not the spirit of this legislation. I 
think it ought not to be the spirit of any legislation, because 
those men were subject to the call to active service, and it is 
the intent with which a man said Take my life, my country,” 
that we are recognizing to-day. 

We are here to deal with service pensions. That should not 
mean length of service, it should not mean kind of service, but 
it should mean the service offered by the individual. 

Why should we deal with it at all? Because the man who 
did this for his country is no longer able to support himself in 
even moderate comfort, because the man who did this offered 
not only his life but the opportunities of life. He sacrificed 
the opportunity that comes to every young man to engage in 
productive enterprise or industry, and by so doing to provide a 
competence for himself in his old age. 

Men were wounded in more ways than one. There was the 
physical wound that shattered the arm or tore the breast. 
There was the wound to the health that sapped the life of the 
man in after years. There was the wound to the character, 
some resisting, others unable to resist. The young men who 
went out from the university classes, the young men who went 
out from all walks of life, subjected to the temptations and the 
unusual conditions surrounding the soldier’s life, yielded some, 
resisted some. The one who yielded brought home his invisible 
wounds to character, which left him unable to cope in the field in 
which men strive in business; it left him helpless in the great 
field of opportunity. Who can tell what would have been the 
social or business position to-day of the old, crippled inmate of 
a soldiers’ home who hobbles along the street in poverty had 
he remained home during those four years in a position to take 
advantage of the opportunities of life, the very period during 


which men lay the foundation for whatever is to constitute their 
life? Who can tell? He might have been high up among the 
men of achievement, and it is as fair to presume that he would. 

Realize for a moment that these were not men tried out in 
the struggle of life with characters firm and set. The average 
age of the soldier of the Union Army was less than 20 years. 
The armies of the world have been formed by boys, history 
tells you. There is no period in the life of a man so valuable 
to him and to the country as the period between 18 and 22. I 
know many men who left their classes in school, who left the 
workshops in which they were learning-a trade, who left the 
field of opportunity, to go into that great Army. I say I know 
them, and I have had occasion to observe them, and we all 
know them. Many of them never came back, and left unpro- 
vided for and uneducated children of their early and earliest ex- 
perience of life; left young wives and young children to meet the 
struggle of life; substituted in those lives poverty for comfort, 
accomplishment for defeat. Then, those that came back came 
back scarred with the wounds of a soldier's life; scarred with 
wounds to the character, wounds to the body, but the greatest 
wound of all for them, the one that reached away beyond the 
physical being of the soldier, was the wound to opportunity. 

The most valuable thing that any man possesses in the world 
is opportunity. They had lost the benefit of four years of edu- 
cation, whether it be in the classes, in the classics, on the farm, 
in the workshop, or in the arts or trades, They had lost it 
forever. Time is one of those great jewels that, once lost, can 
never be regained. We had better lose anything than opportunity. 
It is for that we are pensioning these men on the proven records, 
upon the judgment of the world surrounding them. We are 
pensioning them because in the great court of experience and 
opportunity a judgment has been rendered that these men 
actually suffered a loss. It is not problematical; it does not 
need the affidavit of a neighbor that they were not successful; 
but the result is there. They are helpless old men, to whom no 
calculating moneygrubber would give employment for a day. 
Why, he would laugh at them and say, Tou can not do a day’s 
work.” He would wound their feelings by telling them that 
they were useless among men. 

Those are the men that I appeal for, and I say that we 
should strike out the distinction which excludes those soldiers 
who enlisted to meet the first rush of battle, those who enlisted 
at the first call of the President of the United States, even 
though it were for three months. Vast numbers of them were 
killed in three months; vast numbers of them were crippled in 
three months in all the ways that they were afterwards crippled. 
Why exclude them? I know a man who went out in the three 
months’ service—I have one in my mind now—and he has 
been a cripple ever since, and lives to-day a crippled, decrepit 
old man. He was in a hurry to go to the defense of his country, 
but he came back wounded and broken. His suffering has been 
longer than that of those who went out later. Is he not entitled 
to any consideration? He could not enlist again, because he was 
crippled and broken. You say, “ Why did he not continue his 
service and come under these classes?” I tell you of my own 
knowledge that he never was in a position where his services 
would have been accepted at all. The answer would have been 
a little like that in “Scott and the Veteran.” So I say, put the 
three. months’ men here; put in every man who said to the coun- 
try for one day, “ Here is my life, all I have, and my hopes, 
and those of all who depend upon me; take them; send me to 
8 Place me upon the ramparts, 

With the flagstaff in my hand; 

No odds how hot the cannon shoot, 
Or how the shells may fly, 

I will hold the starry flag aloft, 
And hold it till I die. 

Tt does not take long to accomplish that. A man can die 
within the flash of an eye. His fate and that of his family can 
be settled quicker than you can state it. Some language has 
fallen here that would seem to indicate that the consummation 
of this great service to the country was something that could 
pnly be accomplished in three or four years. It could be 
accomplished in the time of the man who went out from his home 
at Gettysburg with his rifle on his shoulder, and it was over at 
the end of the day. So much for the three months’ men. 

The limit is drawn too close, and I shall propose an amend- 
ment in which there shall be no three months’ clause. I shall 
propose at the proper time to strike out, in line 13, on page 3, 
the words “90 days or more,” and to insert the words “ en- 
listed and”; so that it will read: 

That any person who enlisted and served in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the late Civil War. 

That is because of the principle that I conceive to be behind 
this legislation, a principle not of payment but a principle of 
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patriotic recognition of an act performed by a patriot, because 
of the result which flowed from the performance of that act to 
the State. I am going to propose further, that any man who 
would be entitled to a pension under this bill may leave the 
same in the Treasury of the United States, and suggest that it 
be done by a sworn declaration of his enlistment and that he 
would be entitled to a pension, that he relinquished it to re- 
main in the Treasury to the credit of a fund that shall help 
to take care of others. 

The soldiers’ homes of this country could be maintained out 
of such a fund. We know that to-day there are a vast number 
of men in the United States who neither need nor draw their 
pensions. Those men should have the lawful right, by express 
provision of law, to declare that they contribute that money to 
this fund that should be used for the purpose of maintaining 
equally pressing need and patriotic purpose. That I want to 
propose. $ 

I bave necessarily been absent from the Senate much of latè 
and have not had the time that I would otherwise have occu- 
pied in which to perfect and have ready for prompt presenta- 
tion the views which I entertain upon this question. I shall at 
the proper time propose to amend section 1 by making it definite 
that this is a service pension by inserting, in line 20, page 3, 
before the word “ pension,” the word “service”; and, then, I 
shall propose as a further amendment that after the word 
“pension,” in line 20, the words “of $1 per day, as hereinafter 
provided,” shall be inserted. The words“ hereinafter provided“ 
merely refer to the manner in which it is to be done, but it 
fixes the amount at $1 per day. These men are all over the 
age of 62, and there is no occasion for inserting that limit in 
the bill. 

Then, I will propose to strike out all of section 1, after the 


words “hereinafter provided,” as they will appear in the sec- 


tion as I propose that it shall be amended. That will eliminate 
the elaborate classification. I propose to strike that out, be- 
cause it will all have been expressed in the words they shall— 
he placed upon the pension rolls and be entitled to receive a service 
pension of st per day, as hereinafter provided. 

The “hereinafter provided” merely relates to the manner in 
which the money shall be paid. I propose further to leave in 
the provision with reference to the War with Mexico, because 
that is existing and established law. There is no occasion for 
the words “62 years of age or over and who are” in lines 7 
and 8, on page 5. 

I would strike out the reference to attorneys’ fees. I would 
make no provision, except that there should be no attorneys’ 
fees paid out of the amount of the pension, directly or indirectly. 
The men who need these pensions ought not to be the victims 
of agents or attorneys. There is no community in the United 
States where an old soldier need pay one cent to have any paper 
connected with his pension drawn or sworn to. If there is 
such a community, it ought to be blotted off the map. I have 
had an opportunity to watch the pension business since the first 
pension bill was drawn, and I have kept pretty close to it to 
see that these old men were not made the victims of anyone's 
greed for gain. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I will meet with any suc- 
cess in attempting to place these patriots on the same footing. 
The offer was as much on the part of the poor soldier as on the 
part of the rich, the scholar, or the man who was not a scholar, 
because he offered the termination of his life. There is nothing 
to be added to that. There are across the river rows of monu- 
ments and headstones over those who made the sacrifice, and 
there are throughout this country from end to end hundreds of 
thousands of living monuments of those who were willing to 
make that sacrifice. I would make no difference in point of 
honor between the officer and the man in the ranks. The offi- 
cers alone could not have won in that strife. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested to. me by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. CLarr] that the adjutant general in each 
State should make provision for the preparation of the pension 
papers in all cases, and that there is no oceasion for having 
any provision in this bill in regard to it. I agree with him, 
and go further, repeating that I know of no place where there 
arc not one or more men who have the sympathy and the ability 
to furnish all the assistance necesssary to a soldier to get his 
pension. I need not be personal about it further than to say 
that in a long life of practice I have never charged one of these 
old soldiers a dollar for any kind of professional service I have 
rendered him, and I am only one of hundreds of thousands. It 
is enough for me to know that they stand as the representatives 
of all that was necessary to meet that great crisis. 

I do not like dividing these men up into classes for the pur- 
pose of recognizing an act single and common to every one 
of them, an act which was as great in one as another. I see no 


occasion for such a classification unless we are undertaking to 
frame this bill on the basis of the payment of arrears to sol- 
diers, and we are not. If we are, then we should be ashamed 
of ourselyes and the Government of which we are a part. 


This is not a partisan question. Men, be they Senators or 
not, in any part of this Chamber or without it, recognize acts 
of patriotism and bravery as being worthy of recognition by 
the responsible Government, which stands for the principles 
that were behind the actions of those men. 

It is not for the bravery of men that we pension them; it 
is because of the fact that they offered all they had. If we 
were only to pension them according to the measure of their 
bravery, we would have to go into an investigation of all the 
scandals of the war-for the purpose of determining which indi- 
viduals were entitled to pensions. There is not a man that 
would come within the provisions of this bill as I propose to 
offer an amendment to it that can to-day earn a livelihood. 
There are hundreds of thousands of, men in the United States 
entitled to pensions who will never claim them. They should 
not. The pension, while being a recognition of the act, is a 
matter in regard to which the pensioner himself must act the 
responsible part of claiming it or not. 

Mr. President, I would amend the bill as it came from the 
House, if it were before the Senate, to conform to the same 
principles that I haye undertaken to express in the amend- 
ments that I have suggested to the bill now before the Senate 
in the nature of a substitute. I would amend every bill that is 
proposed so as to conform to those lines, because they are just. 

Why, we are treating these men as though we were their 
masters. We are dealing with these old soldiers as though we 
were their masters and they were suppliauts at our hands for a 
pittance to preserve them from discomfort or death. There was 
a time when those men were our masters; when, had they 
ceased in the performance of their duty, we would have had 
no opportunity to stand here like pouter pigeons dealing out 
something to them as though it were alms, swelling ourselves 
up with claims of patriotism and pride and saying, “I am 
willing to give the soldiers who served two years so much, and 
those who served one year so much, and those who served nine 
months so much. I am willing to allow it to them.” 

I have heard that expression right here in debate, “I am 
willing,” forsooth, “to allow so much to the men who saved not 
only my poor hopes and destiny, but saved the hopes and the 
destiny of all the people of their own generation and of the 
generations to follow.” 

There was never in the history of the world the performance 
of men that accomplished such great good as was accomplished 
by those men. Other soldiers have kept the thrones for kings. 
Other soldiers have been able to turn the tide of one monarchy 
against another. Other soldiers have been able to seize new 
countries and subjugate them. 

But this was a soldiery that stood for the preservation of a 
country that stood then, and stands now, on a higher plane of 
civilization than any other country in the world. It may be 
worth while to save a monarchy and yield your life for it. It 
may be worth while to keep some petty king upon the throne, 
and even sacrifice your life or your welfare for him. But it is 
countless times greater to offer your life and make the sacrifice 
to maintain the Republic of the United States—the only re- 
public that was known in that day, or has been knéwn since, 
that is worthy of the name. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty and eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one. Have you reviewed the conditions represented by the 
American Government and the American people at that period 
and compared them with those of to-day? Have you given 
thought as to the inevitable consequence of the destruction and 
disruption of this Government in that great struggle? And 
with that as a basis have you undertaken to estimate the value 
of the services of these men, the meed of honor that is due 
them, and has stood as their meed from that day to this? 
Have you undertaken to estimate what is due to the old man 
who, in that day of his boyhood or young manhood, paid this 
price, and not only paid it but got the goods for it? Have 
you undertaken to estimate that and then say, “ Oh, I am will- 
ing he shall have, yes, say, eleven or twelve dollars a month; ” 
and then say, “This is a matter to be agreed upon in confer- 
ence. We may agree to give him thirteen ”? 

Great God! He gave you a country and you would give 
him $13 a month after he had passed beyond the age or, con- 
dition in which he could gain ‘the bread for his daily sub- 
sistence. Men compare the cost of this and that pension bill 
with the cost of other departments of the Government. Do 
you realize that there would have been no other costs and no 
Government except for these men in the aggregate? And yet 


there haye been times when a handful of them represented the 
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millions that constituted the aggregate in preserving the destiny 
of the Nation. 

Do you remember when Gen. Pleasonton held the whole South- 
ern Army in check, in order that our Armies might form and 
make a successful defense, with the loss of practically every 


man with whom he went into the fight? Do you remember 
when that little company from New Jersey, enlisted in the 
stores and the banks and the schools of New Jersey, went out 
100 strong, and how, when they came out of the Battle of 
Chancellorsville, there was 1? And I saw him with his arm 
shot off. That was all that was left when that sacrifice was 
paid. Yet you would stand here and talk about what they did, 
this man and that. i 

I distinguish this from the class of pensions for disabilities. 
I have sought, by the amendment I propose, to limit it by ex- 
press terms so that it will not include pensions for disabilities. 
This is a different class of recognition, in this ripe hour for 
recognition of men and men’s deeds that are the foundation 
to-day of the Nation, united forever. 

Those men are responsible for it, the dead and the living. 
The dead did not win the battles. They only died for their 
country. It was the living men who won the battles, who car- 
ried the lines of their enemies, who brought home to glory the 
flag. It was the living men who did these things, and we are 
dealing with them to-day. We are not dealing with monu- 
ments to the dead. 

Day after day I have seen the distinguished Senator who is 
chairman of this committee rise when pension bills were under 
consideration, and I have heard him enumerate sometimes a 
dozen soldiers, and say, “I move that their names be stricken 
off. They have died since this bill was reported.” 

Mr. President, I do not feel like prolonging the discussion of 
this question, because I seem to have a consciousness that the 
lines are laid, and that we are going to do something for 


the soldiers. Great God! Think of the sarcasm of that, “We 
are going to do something for them!” It is a piteous state- 
ment. 


Why to do anything for them? If you are going to measure 
it by gills, why do anything for them? They will soon die and 
go to their reward, the greatest reward—they will live in the 
hearts of their countrymen. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in expressing my opposition 
to this measure I shall be as brief and as conservative as pos- 
sible, and as I do not desire to enter into any contreversy upon 
this question, I hope I may be permitted by my colleagues to 
proceed without interruption. 

The first pension act, that of June, 1862, granted a pension 
for disability. It was a pension granted to make good to the 
soldier any incapacity for the performance of manual labor 
directly traceable to a wound, injury, or disease incurred in the 
line of duty. 

In 1890 a change was made in the law, and a pension was 
granted to all soldiers who were incapacitated for manual labor, 
without regard to the origin of the incapacity. 

Again, in 1907, another change was made in the law, and the 
age of 62 years and over was declared of itself a specific dis- 
ability, and pensions were allowed to all wko had served 90 
days, and had been honorably discharged, the rating being 
dependent on age. At 62 years the pension was $12 a month; 
at 70 years, $15; at 75 years, $20. 

The widow, the children, and dependent parents and brothers 
and sisters of the soldier were also allowed pensions by these 
several acts—first, where the cause of death of the soldier 
originated in the line of duty. Later, the widow and the minor 
children of the soldier were allowed pensions where she was 
or they were dependent, without any regard to whether the 
soldier’s death was caused in the line of duty or not. Later 
pensions were allowed to the widow and the surviving children 
of soldiers of the Civil War, who had served 90 days and had 
been honorably discharged, without regard to whether they 
were dependent or not dependent. 

As broad and liberal as this general legislation is, there have 
arisen cases of peculiar hardship that have led to particular 
relief. There have been passed 35,987 special acts, chiefly to 
increase the pensions of particular individuals, and many of 
them have been for the benefit of widows. The tendency seems 
to be to enlarge the use of special legislation. The Fifty-sixth 
Congress passed 1,391 special pension acts; the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, 2,171; the Fifty-eighth Congress, 3,355; the Fifty- 
ninth Congress, 6,030; the Sixtieth Congress, 6,600; the Sixty- 
first Congress, 9,631; and it is stated that there are now pend- 
ing before the House committee about 10,000 bills for special 
pensions. Of the 6,030 beneficiaries under the acts of the first 
session of the Sixty-first Congress, only 563 were new names; 


5,500 were already on the roll, the object of these bills being 
simply to increase the pensions. 

Under this legislation every soldier of the Civil War who 
served 90 days and was honorably discharged is entitled to be 
on the roll, and probably, practically all of them are on the 
foll. The widows and minor children of such soldiers as have 
died are also provided for. 

Up to June, 1910, there had been pensioned 1,153,626 soldiers, 
of whom there were then alive 562,615. In June, 1911, there 
were 529,884 soldiers on the roll, and 295,707 widows of sol- 
diers. The payments to these widows and to the children of 
soldiers amounted to about $45,000,000. The payments to the 
soldiers amounted to about $105,000,000. The payments to the 
soldiers of the Regular Establishment, of the War with Spain, 
and the Mexican and Indian Wars, make up the residue of the 
disbursements. 

Mr. President, the acts of 1907 and 1908, it was thought by 
many, filled the measure of our patriotic duty to the soldiers 
and their widows. 

It is now proposed to unsettle what was then settled. It is 
not proposed to admit others to the rolls, for the rolls have, 
for four or five years, been open to all. It is proposed to in- 
crease the pensions of those already on the lists, whether the 
soldier needs the increase or does not need it, whether the 
soldier is rich or poor. 

The bill the House has sent us, the so-called Sherwood bill, 
provides that any soldier who served 90 days in the Civil 
War, and less than 6 months, shall receive $15; anyone who 
served 6 and less than 9 months, $20; anyone who served 9 
months and less than 1 year, $25; anyone who served 1 year 
or more, $30 a month. 

Under that bill 44,510 men would be rated at $15, 35,552 at 
$20, 72,114 at $25, and 376,218 at $30. 

Necessarily the result would be a large increase in the 
amount. On page 13 of a compilation made for the use of the 
Senate, the Secretary of the Interior shows that the increase 
would aggregate $75,651,000. 

The increase for the 3 months’ men foots up only $787,000; 
that for the 6 menths’ men, $2,435,000; that for the 9 months’ 
men, $7,619,000; for the 1 year men, $64,809,000. 

On page 14 of that document, the Secretary of the Interior 
estimates the pensions of 357,474 one-year men, under the act, 
at $128,690,640; and as their increased pay would be $64,000,000, 
it follows that the proposed bill would just double the pensions 
of these one-year men, or just about double the pensions of 
more than one-half of all the men who are now on the pension 
roll. The average value of each pension under the act of 1890 
is stated at $143; under the act of 1907 is stated at $173; under 
the proposed act it would be $336, or just about double the 
value of pensions under the act of 1907. 

The expansion of the pension system in 1907 and 1908 was 
regarded, as I have said, by many, at least, as filling the meas- 
ure of our patriotic duty to the soldier and his widow and 
minor children. 

Admitting, as I freely do, the country's patriotic duty to its 
war veterans, it should not be overlooked, it seems to me, that 
there are other interests besides that of the soldier to be con- 
sidered. The interest of the taxpayer should not be disre- 
garded. 

We can not give, Mr. President, to one class without taking 
from another. 

In our human experience there is no manna falling from 
heaven. What the Government gathers up comes from the 
pockets of the people. It is drawn from the community. 
Every family bears its part of the burden. 

If, in the first instance, it is paid into the Treasury by mer- 
chants, the farmer, and business men, by manufacturers and 
men engaged in large transactions, they cast it as a burden on 
business, and it is distributed among the public generally. 

It becomes an incubus on industry, 

It rests in part on the shoulders of the-workmen. 

It falls in part on the clerks and salaried men. 

Business men charge it back, without any diminution of their 
profits, on the masses who must eventually pay it. 

Do the just demands of patriotism and the financial condi- 
tion of our country and our people justify us in adding $75,- 
000,000 a year to the burden of the people, a part of it going 
to swell the pensions of the well to do as well as the poor? 
That they do not, Mr. President, has been recognized by the 
Senate Committee on Pensions in the substitute measure it has 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. President, for the first 10 years after the War between 
the States, when we had many wounded and disabled soldiers to 
eare for, the annual pension roll did not reach $30,000,000. No 
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one will question but that patriotic generation did its full duty 
by the suffering heroes who were victims in the great struggle. 

For the next decade the annual expenditure was iess than 
n but by 1890 pensions had reached the 8100, 000,000 
mark. 
ene 1890 we have distributed in pensions nearly $3,000,- 

In the history of the world there has never been any display 
of liberality that approximates this great expenditure. The 
ecmbined pensions of the four greatest powers of Europe are 
stated at only $129,000,000, and I risk nothing in saying that 
our pension list is larger than that of all the balance of the 
world.’ 

Comparing our expenditure for pensions with that made by 
our patriotic forefathers because of the Revolution, we find 
that we are now expending in six months as much as they 
allowed in 50 years for the men who won our independence. 

To the patriots who dared to rebel against the most powerful 
Government of the world and break the ties of friendship and 
of kinship; who served seven long and weary years; who suf- 
fered at Valley Forge; who starved in winter on the Hudson; 
whe underwent the horrible deprivations and sufferings under 
Greene at the South; who experienced the horrors of the prison 
ships, our forefathers allowed all told only $70,000,000; we pay 
to-day to men and women, but few of whom ever received a 
wound in battle, more than $150,000,000 a year. Such liber- 
ality has no parallel in history. 

My opposition, Mr. President, to this bill is founded on con- 
siderations which ought to influence a Senator legislating in 
behalf of the whole country and not in behalf of any section 
of the country. And yet, Mr. President, the people of the 
Southern States necessarily occupy, in respect to its effects upon 
them, a peculiar position toward this question. 

It is not necessary for me to make any particular protesta- 
tions or representations with respect to the patriotism of the 
people of North Carolina or of the Southern States. Their 
general action during the last 50 years attests their patriotism. 
Their action in the war which has just passed attests their 
patriotism. We have heretofore acquiesced in such action as 
the northern people have desired for the benefit of the old 
soldiers. But there are two circumstances that differentiate 
the two sections with respect to the effect of these pensions: 
First, of the vast sum of $4,000,000,000 that has been paid in 
pensions, only a small fraction has been disbursed in the South. 
The disbursement has inured largely to the advantage of the 
richer and wealthier sections of the North and the East and the 
West. Second, the South has, in addition to the burden of 
paying its proportionate part of the national pensions, a duty 
to perform toward the old soldiers of the Southern States. 
I know the generous hearts of the northern people applaud 
our efforts to care for the old and decrepit Confederate veterans 
who fought so bravely in the time of the great war. I know 
they sympathize with our sentiments of veneration and filial 
piety toward those men whose courage and endurance reflect 
eredit on American citizenship. Without reference to the cause 
in which they displayed their splendid manhood, their devoted 
self-racrifice, their magnificent spirit of patriotic ardor, all 
men applaud their constancy, their endurance, their personal 
bravery and heroism. We have a duty toward them which we 
seek to perform according to our pecuniary ability. In this 
no one else has a share. It is a filial as well as patriotic duty 
that rests alone on the South. 

Thus there are two circumstances that differentiate the people 
of the Southern States from those of the Northern States in 
the matter of pensions, namely, the unequal distribution of the 
expenditure and the additional duty resting on the Southern 
States. ; 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of these two circumstances, 
but I want to repeat with all the emphasis that I can command 
that my opposition to this bill is based upon such considerations, 
and only such considerations, as ought to influence a Senator 
acting for the whole country. 

Mr. President, during the 11 years I have been a Member 
of this body I have never opposed any special or general pension 
legislation. I have introduced many special bills in behalf of 
my own constituents, and I have sought with as much zeal 
to secure their adoption, when I thought they were entitled 
under the laws of the country to what they asked, as I would 
seek to secure a pension for an old Confederate soldier under 
the scant provision that my people have been able to make in 
their behalf. I do not recall that at any time Senators who 
come from the same section of the country that I come from 
ha ve heretofore opposed legislation either of a special or general 
character providing pensions for the old Union soldiers. We 
haye, up to this time, acquiesced in this legislation. 
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Mr. President, it is sought to justify this doubling of the 
pensions of the old soldiers upon the ground that they are needy. 
And yet there is no provision in the bill to limit the increase to 
those who are indigent. 8 

It is proposed to increase the allowance of those who are 
prosperous and independent in the same degree as those who 
are poor and needy. 

I do not know what per cent of the Union soldiers are of the 
one class and what are of the other class, but I do know that 
the Union soldiers who survived the war, as a rule, were not 
weakened in the struggle for life as a result of that contest. 
On the contrary, they were rather strengthened through the 
experience and training they acquired in that service. I know 
that many of them went back to the walks of life and at once 
became potential factors in the industrial enterprises that have 
wrought the great prosperity that has in recent years come to 
our common country. They became active participants in the 
business life of their community, becoming leaders in every line 
of endeavor. Many of them are to-day among the most pros- 
perous and independent citizens of the community in which they 
live, many of them haye amassed fortunes. If this bill confined 
its benefactions to those who are really needy there would be 
some slight justification for the increase proposed, but it does 
not; on the contrary, it increases the allowance to the rich 
and prosperous as well as to the indigent and needy. 

Mr. President, I have a great admiration for the bravery and 
the patriotism of the Union soldier. I think the men who 
followed Grant and Sherman and Sheridan during those four 
long, bloody years were the bravest and most patriotic men 
who ever went to battle, save only those who followed Lee and 
Jackson, who were equally as brave and patriotic. 

I would not oppose a measure that in my judgment measured 
only the patriotic duty toward the old Union soldier; but in 
the face of the liberal legislation that has marked the years 
that have gone, constantly liberalizing and broadening our 
policy toward the old Union soldiers until every man who 
shouldered a musket and went to the war in defense of the 
Union-is now on the roll or may be put on the roll, when it is 
proposed in this bill to double the pensions of more than one- 
half the men on the roll, I can not find it in my conscience to 
give my support to that measure. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to make a 
speech upon this bill. I realize that the lines are drawn and 
every Senator probably has decided how he will vote. But 
there are scattered through the country thousands of these old 
men who, in addition to the small amount the bill provided for, 
may feel that their services are remembered, and may feel some 
comfort and cheer in the thought that their cause is cham- 
pioned upon this floor. 

The Senator deals with the question of the amount required 
by this bill. He says that manna does not come down from 
above. Mr. President, I was a small boy when the war broke 
out. I remember how the northland was thrilled when there 
stood forth that matchless champion, Stephen A. Douglas—Lin- 
coln was then but little known and was untried—and when 
there fell from the lips of Douglas the words, “ This Union must 
and shall be preserved,” it sent a ray of sunlight and hope to 
every northern home, and it did seem as though it was manna 
from heaven. 

The months rolled on and a great army of young men sprang 
into existence, and we began to realize that, notwithstanding 
all the sophistry. of the preceding two generations, there was a 
sentiment in this country that the Union should be preserved, 
and that the Union would be preserved by the youth of the 
country; and it seemed again as though manna was descending 
from heaven. 

Mr. President, I can not undertake to pay fitting tribute to 
the memory of the soldiers. The grave that marks the last 
resting place, the empty sleeve, aye, even the bowed form, the 
silvered crown of those who in the long, long ago risked their all 
that this Union might be what it is to-day, speak more elo- 
quently than any human tongue. The thought of computing 
the cost of a just recognition to these men is, to my mind, be- 
yond the pale of consideration at this time. It is not a ques- 
tion of how much this will cost, but it is a question of how 
near this will be toward being a just recognition of that debt 
of gratitude and patriotism which we owe these men. 

I shall vote for the Sherwood bill. I shall vote for the 


amendments intended to be proposed by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Heyevern], and if we can not get the Sherwood bill 
with those amendments, then I shall yote to get the best which 
we can get. For 11 years I have waited until the hour might 
come when we could do this tardy justice, and I will not longer 
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delay this vote, which I so long have looked forward to, by 
trespassing further upon the time of the Senate. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, in accordance with instructions 
from my party in Indiana, and in accordance with the will of 
the people of that Commonwealth, I shall vote for the most 
liberal proposition that shall be made here on behalf of the sur- 
viving soldiers of the Union. 

I have listened with deep interest to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Snrmoxs]. In listening to him I realized most 
fully and keenly the wide divergence there naturally is in the 
angles of vision from which we view this great question. On 
one side there are men from the South here who were not born 
when the war ended. I appreciate how difficult it is for them 
to understand the magnitude of the struggle and understand 
the wonderful work accomplished by the million or more men 
who, from 1861 to 1865, walked on the outermost ridge of battle 
into the jaws of death, into the very mouth of hell; who un- 
derwent the rigors of campaign life, the perils of battle, and the 
horrors of prison life, to the end that this Union might live; 
to the end that we might enjoy the great material prosperity 
which is now enjoyed by all our people. That is the situation 
on one side—a lack of sentiment on the one side—while on the 
other side is raised the cry of economy.. The proposition is 
baldly made here that this great, splendid Republic, the great- 
est and richest Nation on the face of the earth, can not afford 
to do that which ali men concede is justice to the men who 
saved the Union. Between the two rocks the old soldiers of the 
country suffer. 4 

My friend from North Carolina awhile ago undertook to com- 
pare the cost of pensioning the Revolutionary soldiers during 
the first 50 years of the Republic with the cost of pensioning the 
great army of soldiers of the Union who now survive. Was that 
a fair comparison? Why, there were more men killed and 
wounded in one battle of the Civil War than Washington ever 
had under his command at any one time. 

Did the Senator from North Carolina ever stop, when making 
the calculation as to the amount of money paid to the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers 25 years after the Revolutionary War ended, to 
compare the proportion that the amount paid for pensions bore 
to the total expenses of running the Government in those days? 
Did he stop to compare the total amount paid out for pensions 
with the wealth of the Nation in those days? The pension list 
was larger at the time referred to by the Senator in proportion 
to the expenses of the Government and in proportion to the 
wealth of the Nation than it now is. 

The Senator has stated that 20 years after the Civil War was 
over our pension list only aggregated about $30,000,000. That 
is a fine compliment to the survivors of the Union Army—a 
splendid compliment. Twenty years after the war was over 
the average age of those soldiers was perhaps from 42 to 45 
years. Those soldiers, able to work, strong in their pride, dis- 
dained to ask justice even at the hands of the Government they 
had saved. Another decade passed by, as he said, and the pen- 
sion list had only then grown to $60,000,000. Those men were 
still able to earn their bread by the sweat of their faces, and 
the great mass of them asked nothing of the Government. But 
now, after the war has been over 47 years, these men are old, 
decrepit, broken; and in their extremity they come to the Gov- 
ernment and ask for recognition for the splendid service ren- 
dered by them in the days gone by. 

When other great propositions have come before the Senate 
calling for the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
have voices been raised here pleading the poverty of the Nation? 
When the proposition was made to build the Panama Canal and 
expend some hundreds of millions of dollars in that project, 
was any voice raised here asking the question where the money 
was coming from? Were there any spasms because of the pros- 
pect of a bond issue then? Not at all; for the reason that this 
Nation was so great, so rich, and so strong that it would have 
seemed contemptible for anyone to have stood here and urged 
the poverty of the Nation as against such a great, splendid 
enterprise as that. 

I will not go into that question now, for I went into it the 
other day; I did not rise for that purpose; but since I addressed 
the Senate a week ago I have received many hundreds of letters 
from old soldiers all over the country, from New York and 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska and Kansas, California and Oregon. I 
think it would be well if I should read to the Senate a few 
extracts from some of those letters as giving the sentiment of 
the soldiers throughout the country. I have a letter here from 
Lancaster, Pa., from a man who says that he is— 


The only survivor of four brothers, three of whom re 
in battle. The eldest. was shot six times and scalped by 


their lives 
ce’s Indians 


at Pea Hage, Ark. ; the next was shot through the head at Rolla, Mo.; 
and the th was killed 


at Stone River. 


The writer states that he was wounded at Petersburg. He 
Says: 

Thank w 
incapacitated me fom all labor: snd tor 28 gence T have’ worked night 
and day, and by privation and self-denial I can live independent of a 
pension, and, so far as I am concerned, this great Government can keep 
my pension; but there are a few that I know that are so situated that 
the dollar per diem would be a godsend to them and to many of the 
brave men who saved the Nation. 

I have here a letter from Cincinnati, Ohio, from a soldier 
who served in a Massachusetts infantry regiment for 3 years 
and 10 months, who urges the adoption of the Sherwood pension 
bill or one similar to it. From Naval Post 516, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of New York City, comes a letter from the 
chairman of the committee warmly supporting the Sherwood 
pension bill. I have a communication from a number of sol- 
diers in the National Military Home at Dayton, Ohio, urging 
the passage of the bill and concluding the letter in these words: 

All eyes of the veterans here are now resting on the Senate, as the 
House has done its duty in voting 229 for the Sulloway bill and 262 
for the Sherwood service pension bill. We hope it may pass. - 

From Goshen, Ohio, comes another letter from an old sol- 
dier warmly indorsing the Sherwood bill; one from North 
Beach, Md.; another letter of the same kind from Philadelphia ; 
another from Westboro, Mass.; a strong letter from a soldier 
who belonged to the Thirty-fourth Regiment of Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, who says that the Sherwood bill is what is 
demanded by every soldier with whom he is acquainted. 

From Boston comes a letter from a man who enlisted in 1861 
at $11 a month, and in 1863 reenlisted and served nearly five 
years, urging the enactment of this law. 

I have another letter from the town of Young, Ohio, which 
contains a similar demand; one from a soldier of the One hun- 
dred and thirty-third Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, in that State, 
who declares that the soldiers of Pennsylvania are a unit for the 
passage of the Sherwood bill; another from New York City, 
which, in very strong language, urges the Senate to do justice 
to the soldier. I have also a letter from a member of the One 
hundred and fiftieth Pennsylvania Volunteers—the Bucktails. 
He says: 

The soldiers sayed the Union from destruction. The old soldier ts 
not played out yet—not by a gunshot—even in the politics of the coun- 
try, as some people may discover in the near future. He Is still on the 
picket line watching, ready with his gun for “ Who comes there?” 

From Rochester, N. Y., an old veterans writes: 


I do not belong to the same 3 party that you do. >è 
I joined the Union Army in 1862; was wounded at Gettysburg, and 

en prisoner on field at Battle of Wilderness, May 5, 1864; spent five 
months at Andersonville and five months in Florence, $. & 

He urges the passage of the Sherwood pension bill. 

I have another letter from Newark, N. J., from a member of 
a New Jersey regiment, who says: 

I am a veteran of the Civil War, nearly 69 years old, and for two 

ears have been unable to work. Wife and I, by prudence and economy, 
Fiamh succeeded in maintaining our little fireside up to this time. Our 
meager savings of the past are now exhausted, and, with the exorbitant 
cost of commodities, it is a struggle to obtain the required necessaries 
to maintain our existence. 

He simply asks that justice be done to him asa soldier and to 
his comrades. From Covington, Ky., comes a letter from a sol- 
dier—a very long and very forceful appeal for simple justice. 

These old soldiers are putting their claims not upon the 
ground of mendicancy, not upon the ground of poverty, although 
most of them are poor, but because they feel, and rightly feel, 
that this Government owes them a debt which can not be paid. 

I have a letter here from Keene, N. H., from a lady who says 
she is only an ignorant old woman. She is a soldier’s widow, 
and says: 

Perhaps it is glory enough to have them get the band out on Decora- 
tion Day and drop a wreath on the grave of the dead; but ought they 
not to give those old men and their near ones not only the bare neces- 
sary things, but some of the care and comfort their old age craves? 

From Springfield, Mass., comes a similar letter. From Gen. 
Robert P. Kennedy, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, a man who was 
breveted brigadier general at the close of the war, one of the 
prominent Republicans of Ohio, comes a letter urging the 
passage of the Sherwood bill, . 

The old soldiers of the Army— 


He says— 
owe to the Senators who stand for the bill a debt of gratitude for 
their fearless, ou en defense of their cause, and as an old soldier 
and a Republican, desire to tender to you, a Democrat, my thanks and 
congratulations for your action. 

And so I might go on here for an hour, Mr. President, reading 
extracts from such letters, the sentiments of many of which 
are touching indeed. All of these letters indicate that the 
soldiers, the men who are interested in this legislation, are 
almost to a man opposed to the McCumber or Smoot substitute 
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and are in favor of a measure that will give them the relief 
they need and will make their pathway down to the grave a 


little more pleasant. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
and ask to have read two amendments to the pending substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks to 
have read two amendments, which at the proper time he pro- 
poses to offer. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The SECRETARY, It is proposed to add as a new section the 
following: 

Sec. 5. That no pension shall hereafter be paid to a nonresident of 
the United States except for injury or disease of service origin, nor 


shall the nonresident widow of a soldier hereafter draw a pension 
except where the death of the soldier was of service origin. 


Also the following: 


Sec. 6. That no person with an annual income of $1,200 or more, 
whether the same is derived from a salary or from property, or from 
both combined, shall receive any pay as a pensioner under this act or 
any existing law except where such person is suffering from an injury 
or disease of service origin, but the name of such person who has 80 
served in the military or naval service of the United States and who 
has been honorably d arged therefrom may remain upon the pension 
rolls as an honorary member thereof. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, no one responds more 
fully than I do to the beautiful tributes which have been paid 
to the heroes who wore the blue and who wore the gray. It is 
a delightful realization of the perfect union that exists in all 
parts of our country that, without regard to party or to section, 
such speeches can be made here and find a response in every 
heart. It is indeed difficult listening to such just tributes to pre- 
serve our legislative reason and to legislate with full comprehen- 
sion of all our responsibilities, rather than to yield to our hearts 
and turn the entire Treasury over, if necessary, in response to 
our patriotic sentiments. 

But I wish to call attention to a few facts which, it seems to 
me, have not yet been mentioned, but which ought to be a part 
of the record before our yote is taken. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has advised that for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, we may expect a revenue from ordl- 
nary receipts of $667,000,000. The chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representatives estimates that 
if payment is made to the sinking fund as required by law and 
the other ordinary appropriations are made for the next year, 
there will be a deficit according to present conditions of about 
$27,000,000. 

Be that as it may, I shall not stop to discuss it. The prop- 
osition which we now confront comes to us in the shape of 
a bill and a proposed substityte. The original bill would in- 
crease our pension appropriations for Mexican soldiers and 
soldiers of the Civil War from $150,000,000 a year to $225,000,000 
a year, thus adding 50 per cent to the present annual sum. ‘The 
substitute proposes to increase our pension payments $30,000,000 
a year. 

One would almost think, to listen to the eloquence of some 
Senators, that our Government has been niggardly in the matter 
of pensions. Let us stop and calmly, as business men, candi- 
dates for no office and contemplating nothing of the kind, look 
at the balance sheet and see how the Government has acted. 
Next year we hope to have $667,000,000 from ordinary receipts. 
Nobody questions that we are to give to pensioners of the Civil 
War $150,000,000—nearly one-fourth of our entire revenue to 
pensioners of the Civil War. Now, there are other things that 
we must do for the welfare of the public which we can not 
abandon. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Is not the Senator mistaken as to the 
$150,000,000? Does not the pending pension appropriation bill, 
prepared to meet the demands under existing law carry a total 
of only $152,000,000, which, of course, includes all pensions 
to the soldiers of the Spanish War? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. I will answer the Senator by 
calling his attention to the fact that on June 30, last year, ac- 
cording to the report of the Commissioner of Pensions, we paid 
$148,000,000 to pensioners of the Civil War, and the special 

. pensions which have been added at this session will probably 
carry the amount up to $150,000,000 to the pensioners of the 
Civil War alone. The pensions paid to soldiers of all wars 
was about $157,000,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I think, if the Senator will take the pension 
appropriation bill as it came from the House, he will find on 
the first or second page that the appropriation on account of 
all pensions is fixed, I think, at $152,000,000. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know what the bill as it 
came from the House provides, but I know what we paid last 
year, and I know that the report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions shows that $157,322,160 was paid for pensions last year. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator please, that is true; but the 
appropriation proposed in the pending pension appropriation bill 
is upward of $5,000,000 less than for last year. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator if 
he would amend the Sherwood bill so as to provide that the 
total amount of pensions should not exceed $152,000,000, and 
that if it shall be found that the Sherwood bill requires an 
amount in excess of that sum, then that the excess amount 
shonld not be paid, but that the pensions should be reduced? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I ask the Senator whether he believes that 
2 arbitrary principle is consistent with scientific legisla- 

on 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it could be worked out scien- 
tifically. Beyond any question, with an appropriation limited 
to $152,000,000, the Pension Office could take the number of 
pensioners and pro rate the amount. It seems to me that a 
misapprehension has existed as to the amount we have paid and 
are paying for pensions. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1911, we paid over $157,000,000 for pensions. Nearly one hun- 
dred and forty-eight millions of that sum was to the pensioners 
of the Civil War alone. With the special pensions passed at 
this session, it is reasonable to estimate that, according to the 
law as it stands, the amount paid to the pensioners of the Civil 
War will be practically one hundred and fifty millions. 

That is nearly 25 per cent of our next year’s revenue. The 
proposition is to pass the Sherwood bill and add seventy-five 
millions more. That would be two hundred and twenty-five 
millions. That would be about one-third of the entire income 
of the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The statement of the Senator from 
Georgia is, of course, very interesting. Right at that point I 
should like to suggest to him that our generosity to the soldiers 
of the Civil War will hardly be called such if the Senator will 
examine the generosity of this Government to the soldiers in 
the American wars preceding the Civil War. It may be inter- 
esting to the Senator from Georgia to know—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should be glad to 
have the Senator ask me a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am about to do so, in just a 
moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It may be interesting to the Sena- 
tor to know that there were given to the participants in the 
American wars prior to the Civil War 68,791,000 acres of land; 
and that the men who shared in the generosity of the Govern- 
ment were none other than Gen. Lee and Gen. Hancock and 
other men whose services for the Union prior to the Civil War 
were very distinguished. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I haye listened for the question of 
the Senator, and he does not propound it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will leave that to the Senator to 
eterne: I presume I did not. I intended to interrogate the 

nator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But even if he did not propound a 
question, I am glad to have yielded to him. 

Undoubtedly large quantities of land were given to the sol- 
diers of the Revolutionary War. At the moment the Senator 
interrupted me I was not referring to the soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary War, however. I was referring to the soldiers of the 
Civil War. Later on I may make a comparison between what 
has been done for the two. All that I was seeking at this time 
to show was that if we added $75,000,000 annually to our pres- 
ent appropriations, according to the terms of the Sherwood bill, 
we would be giving about one-third of our entire income for 
next year to pensioners of the Civil War. I was not even com- 
menting upon the fact that this was more than we gave soldiers 
of the Revolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I just want to say to the Senator 
from Georgia that I was not referring entirely to the Revolu- 
tionary War, either. I was referring to the Mexican War and 


to the part that was taken in that war by distinguished men 
from the South, who were not above asking the Government to 
reward them for their military service and who accepted with a 
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great deal of satisfaction rewards that were exceedingly liberal, 
as the Senator from Georgia will see if he will look into the 
matter, and were probably deserved. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am criticizing no 
one for receiving liberal contributions from the Government. 
I am making no criticism. I am only stating facts. I am only 
calling the Senate’s attention to the naked fact that seventy-five 
millions more would make the appropriations to the pensioners 
of the Civil War take one-third of the entire revenues of the 
Government for the next fiscal year. However much may have 
been giyen in the past to other soldiers of other wars, however 
much we may wish to give now, it is well for us to know what 
we may be about to do. We are urged to appropriate to pen- 
sioners of the Civil War one-third of the entire revenue of the 
Government for the next fiscal year. 

We are urged to do that, Mr. President, when the present 
appropriations, according to the estimate of the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, will exceed the revenue 
by $27,000,000. 

If we make this increase to pensions we must take up our 
other appropriation bills and cut them all to pieces. I sympa- 
thized very cordially with the expressions of the Senator from 
Iowa when he called for a careful revision of public-building ap- 
propriations. I expect to vote with him on some motions to 
reconsider bills that I did not understand when they were 
passed. Being a new Member, I am not so thoroughly initiated 
as to understand the propriety of passing appropriations here 
and relying upon the House to kill them. I will join the Senator 
from Iowa and vote for no appropriations here that I do not 
wish paid. I do not think the Senate can commend itself to the 
country by voting for appropriations that the Senate does not 
approve, relying on the House to kill them. But I will remind 
the Senator from Iowa that it would take a thousand public 
buildings to cover the seventy-five millions of increase that 
would be made under the Sherwood bill. The bill for the post 
office at Sundance only provided for an expenditure of $75,000. 
It would take a thousand buildings of that kind stopped by the 
Senator to get the seventy-five millions that he would add to 
the pensions. 

I am not antagonistic to the views of the Senator on his other 
criticisms, which applied to savings through economies in the 
direction of barber shops and duck suits. But it would take 
more than a million of those saved to make his $75,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator think that in the next 
30 or 40 years there may be that many duck suits, that would 
amount to that sum? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think they will amount to 
$75,000,000, 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There would not be that many men to wear 


them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I commend and sympathize with 
the desire of the Senator from Iowa to look over the list of ex- 
penditures, wherever they are made where he thinks they ought 
not to be made, and make a saving. But if we cut off every 
single expenditure in the Senate, if the whole expense of the 
Senate were stopped, I think we would save only about a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not wish to interrupt, but as the Senator 
has referred to some things I have said, I should like to ask 
this question: Does the Senator believe the statement of a dis- 
tinguished Republican Senator, now retired from this body, 
that the Government could be conducted for $300,000,000 a year 
less than it now is? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think if that were done we would 
have to save part of it by reducing the $150,000,000 for pensions. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator think that is what he had 
in mind? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that must have been part 
of it. I do not believe the general administration of the Gov- 
ernment could be conducted with a saving of $300,000,000 a 
year and leave $150,000,000 for pensions. I do not believe it 
would be possible to run the balance of the Government for a 
little over $150,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad if the Senator agrees with my 
proposition as to the barber shop and the bath rooms. He is the 
first Senator I have known that did. But the Senator refers 
to the passage of bills by the Senate to be defeated in the 


House. Is not the Senator now engaged in trying to defeat 
here a bill that was passed in the House and sent over here? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am. I would vote for no bill 
that I did not approve, hoping the House would not pass it; 
and I would vote for no bill that the House passed if I thought 
it ought not to be passed. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator believes, I assume, that the 
House passed this bill in good faith? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object to being interrogated as 
to the purposes of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BACON. That would be a violation of the rules. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think I have any psycho- 
logical capacity to judge of the motives of the House. I pre- 
sume, of course, they were all good. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SHIVELY. A moment ago the Senator had the kindness 
to yield to me to suggest that his statement as to the amount of 
pensions appropriated on account of the Civil War was an ex- 
aggeration. I now call his attention to House bill 18985, which 
has already passed the House and is before the Committee on 
Pensions of the Senate. On the first page of this bill the Sena- 
tor will find these words: 

For Army and Navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor 
children, and dependent relatives, Army nurses, and all other pensioners 
who are now on the rolls, or who may hereafter be io thereon, 
under the provisions of any and all acts Congress, $152,000,000. 

That covers all pensions now granted under existing law. I 
would invite the Senator's attention to the fact that for the year 
1911 the entire amount of pensions granted to actual survivors of 
the Civil War—that is, to men who had served in the Union 
Army—was $103,337,804.95. There is considerable allowance to 
be made on account of the pensioners of other wars. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have the figures before, me, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The figures I have given the Senator are 
from the bill itself and in a communication from the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have the figures showing exactly 
what was paid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. Here 
they are. This is what we had to pay—not what we estimated 
that we would pay. I have them in the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, and I will read them. The total amount 
was $157,325,160.35. The Senator will find it on page 35. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator has before him, also, the total 
amount for the year before. Will he state that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is the Iast report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. s 

Mr. SHIVELY. On page 10 the Senator will find the record 
of the entire disbursement for a long period of years. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And on page 10 I find $157,325,- 
160.35—just the figures I read as the disbursement for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; I was asking the Senator to name the 
figures of the year before, as disclosed by the same document, 
on the same page. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For 1910, $159,974,056.08. 

Mr. SHIVELY. And the year before that it was $161,973,- 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the year before that $153,093,- 
086.27. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; $153,093,086.27. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; but since that year there has been a 
decline. The point, however, that I wished to make was that 
I think the Senator’s estimate was unduly large as to the 
amount of pensions appropriated exclusively to the surviving 
veterans of the Civil War, when he said $150,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I may be perhaps a couple of mil- 
lions too high, but it is in that immediate neighborhood. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Why, here is the communication, if the 
Senator pleases, from the Commissioner of Pensions himself, 
stating that the disbursements for 1911 to the soldiers on ac- 
count of the Civil War were $103,337,304.95. That was for the 
fiscal year 1911. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And that entirely omits the widows. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It omits the widows. It includes the nurses. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia Yes; and here is the statement that 
the total amount was $158,000,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is the total amount of pensions for all 
purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all; it is the total amount of 
pensions for the pensioners of the Civil War. 
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Mr. SHIVELY. Oh, the Senator is mistaken. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator said $158,000,000. He meant 
$148,000,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator is utterly mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did I say $158,000,000? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator did. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I meant $148,000,000. It is $157,- 
$25,160.35 for all; $148,231,665.51 for the Civil War. I may 
be $2,000,000 too high; it may not be exactly $150,000,000, but 
it is very nearly that, and it will be very nearly that for the 
coming year. It was $148,800,000 for the last year to the pen- 
sioners of the Civil War alone. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Has the Senator the figures of the year 
before? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The figures of the year before were 
$2,000,000 more; the year before that, $2,000,000 more; and the 
year before that, $10,000,000 less. 

So, Mr. President, the best basis I have on which to estimate 
the pay roll for this year is last year’s pay roll. Last year’s 
pay roll was $148,300,000 to the pensioners of the Civil War, 
which was about 25 per cent of the entire income of the Govern- 
ment from ordinary sources. When you add $75,000,000 more 
you take one-third of the entire income of the Government. 
I have not criticized their taking one-third of it. I am only 
insisting that that is what the advocates of the Sherwood bill 
are seeking to do; and if they do take one-third of it, then we 
must go to work and cut everything else everywhere. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the junior Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KERN. I understand the Senator from Georgia to think 
that this Government can not afford to pay this vast amount of 
money to the soldiers. I want to ask him this question: If it be 
true, as I assert it is, that throughout the North there are 
scores of thousands of old soldiers 70, 75, and 80 years old who 
can not live on the pensions they receive, what are we to do 
with those soldiers of the Nation? What is to become of them? 
Are we to stand by and see them put in the almshouse? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will present a view 
responsive to the Senator from Indiana. One of the amend- 
ments to the bill which I sent up provided that no payments 
should be made to men whose incomes were $1,200 a year or more. 
If there are old soldiers who need more and must have it, then, 
the basis of giving it to them being that they need it, why not 
apply the same principle and stop paying to those who do not 
need it? I am pressing upon the Senate the fact that the 
Sherwood pension advocates are endeavoring to have passed a 
bill that would take one-third of the entire revenue of the Goy- 
ernment for the next fiscal year, and that if they succeed we 
must cut to pieces all our other lines of work. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yleld to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia has made several 
times during the course of his address the statement that we 
have just heard. I am interested to know whether he believes 
that if we add to our appropriations for pensions $75,000,000, or 
$30,000,000, or whatever we may add, the Government has no 
other course to pursue except to reduce by that amount the ap- 
propriations for other necessary functions of the Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not say that I do not believe 
that there are other means of raising revenue. If I am correct 
in my view of certain legal principles, there is a way to raise 
revenue which I think the Senator from Iowa, as well as myself, 
would cordially approve. At present we have not succeeded in 
enforcing it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Georgia will agree with me that one way of increasing the 
revenue has been already established and approved by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and I am sure the Senator 
from Georgia does not doubt our power to increase our revenue 
along the general lines that have been already approved as con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. Therefore ought we not, in 
determining how much we should give the old soldiers, to con- 
sider their needs, their demands, the just demands upon us—in 
other words, the merits of the proposition—rather than the 
necessity of reducing the other appropriations of the Govern- 
ment by the amount we may increase the pension roll? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we should consider both. 
I think we should plan the way to raise our revenue, and then 
we should consider all of our responsibilities, in determining 
the just distribution of our revenue. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. One other question 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether it is proper to refer 
to the other branch of Congress in the way I was about to refer 
to it, but if it be improper, I assure the Senator it is unin- 
tentional. As I understand, the House of Representatives has 
passed a bill which is now before us, known as the Sherwood 
bill, which very considerably increases the payments of the 
Government. After that, in order to provide the Government 
with means or money with which to meet the increased appro- 
priations, it has adopted a plan of taxation, and it has already 
sent to us legislation which will meet the increased amount 
which we may provide in the pension roll. If the bill passed 
by the House is insufficient, I am sure the Senator from Georgia 
will agree that a very slight addition to the percentage of taxa- 
tion will bring into the Treasury of the United States an ample 
amount with which to discharge our obligations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I feel sure the judgment of the 
Senator from Iowa as to the propriety of referring to what has 
been done in the House can be relied upon by myself, and that 
as he has referred to it I can also refer to it. I do not under- 
stand that the House has provided a special measure to meet 
this increased tax upon the Treasury. 

I understood that the special bill applicable to an income tax 
had reference to a loss of revenue that was to be produced by 
placing certain things upon the free list, the two measures hav- 
ing passed at the same time. Of course there are various ways 
to raise revenue, and the Government may raise it. I am treat- 
ing of the revenues as they are now indicated, and I am treating 
of the expenses as they are now indicated; and I am pressing 
upon the Senate the fact that according to the present light 
before the Treasury Department, and according to the present 
light before the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House, it appears that this $75,000,000 of additional 
pensions will tax our revenue to the amount of about one- 
third. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I suggest to the Senator that while 
the House passed one bill which I think would add to our 
reyenues—or, at least, it was so estimated—some $45,000,000, 
in another bill they cut down the revenues $52,000,000 from 
another source? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have just referred to that fact. 
The Senator probably did not hear me. I stated in reply to 
the Senator from Iowa that I understood that the bill increas- 
ing the revenue was to meet another bill passed at the same 
time taking the duty off certain things and putting them upon 
the free list. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Georgia that T did not attempt to analyze the motives of the 
House bill, I have assumed that the House—and I think the 
Senator from Georgia ought to have as much confidence in the 
House as I have—will provide, or has provided, the revenue 
necessary to meet the expenditures which it has authorized, or 
will authorize. The House has exclusive jurisdiction in the 
origination of revenue measures, and I think it must be assumed 
that it has taken up and passed those measures which will keep 
the Government of the United States solvent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was using In my argument the 
figures furnished in a speech by the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the House, in which he warned the House 
not to pass this $75,000,000 bill, because it would produce a de- 
ficit, because there was no provision to meet it. If it is proper 
to refer to what happened in the House, I may repeat that the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House, in 
speaking against the Sherwood bill, emphasized the fact that 
already there was no provision made to meet the necessary de- 
mands upon the Treasury; and this would be $75,000,000 more 
that the Treasury would be unable to meet. 

I had intended, Mr. President, to occupy only a few minutes, 
The interruptions really have caused me to occupy much more 
time than I had expected. Already there have been paid to 
pensioners of the Civil War 100,000,000. Those figures are 
so large that the public mind does not know what they mean. 
Four thousand one hundred millions have been paid to pen- 
sioners of the Civil War—four thousand one hundred millions. 
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I wish to make a comparison of those figures to something prac- 
tical to try to comprehend what they mean. 

According to the last report of the Census Bureau the entire 
property value of the farm lands, farm property, buildings, im- 
plements, machinery, and live stock of the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut was $867,000,000. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator allow me? I would sug- 
gest to the Senator from Georgia that, comparing the figures 
here given as to the amount paid in pensions with the fig- 
ures representing the five years’ cost of the war, there was 
$3,330,000,000 expended in the five years. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, what I desire to do 
is to show how much has been spent on pensions and what it 
means, and that I shall proceed to do. Five times as much has 
been paid for pensions of the Civil War as the entire value, ac- 
cording to the last census, of the farm lands, the improvements 
thereon, the agricultural implements, and live stock in the 
New England States. 

Again, the census shows that in 1870 the States of Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia had 
agricultural lands, buildings, implements, live stock, and so 
forth, to the total value of $1,042,000,000. So we have spent 
on pensions of the Civil War four times as much as the entire 
value of the agricultural lands, farm buildings, implements, 
and live stock of the 11 Southern States, according to the census 
of 1870. 

I only wish to emphasize the fact that the Government has 
not been close in this matter of pensions to the Civil War 
veterans. Eloquent speakers upon the floor have approached 
the subject as if the Government had been illiberal to the Civil 
War soldiers. The Government has given to the pensioners of 
the Civil War five times as much as the present value of New 
England lands, improvement, and live stock, and four times as 
much as that of the entire Southern States in 1870. 

According to our system the payment of taxes is distributed 
according to population. The South had one-fourth of the 
population of the Union during these pas: 40 years. Then the 
South has paid one-fourth of this $4,000,000,000. These 11 
States have paid toward the pension to soldiers of the Civil 
War over $1,000,000,000. They have paid toward the pensions 
as much as all their agricultural lands, farms, improvements, 
implements, and live stock were worth in 1870. 

I am not here to enter any complaint or to murmur about it. 
I only wished to illustrate what has been done and to urge 
that to add $75,000,000 more annually was indefensible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to ask the Senator one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The argument has been made all through 
this discussion that this enormous increase in the amount of 
pensions is justified by the needs of the old soldiers, those who 
are 65, 70, and 75 years of age. I believe there is nothing in the 
bill that limits the pensions to those who are in a needy con- 
dition. The Senator has just said he was going to offer an 
amendment for that purpose. : 

Has the Senator any information as to the number of those 
who were on the roll and who will be benefited by this increase 
who are in needy and indigent circumstances as compared with 
those who will get this increase who are well-to-do and inde- 
pendent? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I have not. I thank the Sena- 
tor for calling my attention to it. I wish to say, however, that 
the first amendment I propose, which will remove from the 
pension roll nonresidents of the United States other than those 
who are suffering from injuries of service origin or wounds, 
or the widows of soldiers who died as the result of service in- 
juries or wounds, ought to save at least $500,000. I should think 
we could expect to save $20,000,000 a year if the amendment is 
adopted providing that we shall cease paying pensions to men 
who haye incomes of over $1,200 a year, always, of course, pro- 
vided thet they were not suffering from wounds or injuries of 
service origin. I am sorry that I have not any figures on that 
subject. No statistics have been prepared on it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think that of the old 
soldiers who are now drawing pensions and who are going to 
receive increased pensions under this bill, unless some limit 
as to income is imposed, such as is proposed in the Sena- 
tor's amendment, a considerable percentage in nearly every 
community are prosperous and independent people? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We certainly ought to be able to 
estimate that at least 25 per cent of them are prosperous; and 
if that were true, the saving by ceasing to pay pensions to 
men with incomes of $1,200 or more, would make a very sub- 
stantial impression upon the pension roll. 

I also intended to suggest that we ought to strike out the 
provision increasing the pensions of soldiers of the Mexican 
War. They are getting $12 a month. I see no reason why 
they should all be put at $30 a month. I have heard of no 
great complaint or demand from them. It is true they are old, 
but old age comes to everyone. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we have all overlooked 
one thing in connection with old age and lack of money. 
Seventy-five per cent of the people of our country will grow 
old in poverty, but they have their children, and as they cared 
for their children during the days of the youth of the children, 
what a joy and what a privilege it should be to the children 
to care for the parents in their advancing years. I think it 
can safely be said that 75 per cent of our people all over the 
land rely in old age upon their splendid boys and girls for sup- 
port and the privilege of contribution to parents of advanced 
years should be to children the highest privilege. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President, I served four 
years in the Confederate Army. I was wounded four times, 
I am very glad I was not killed. It is good for me and for 
my country that I survived. I am glad that I survived to sup- 
port and aid the Goyernment that my forefathers helped to 
establish. 

I did not enter the Confederate Army for pay or pension. 
If I had I would have made a grievous mistake, because I 
have recelved no pension and I received very little pay. My 
pay as a captain of infantry during the last years of the 
war, a2 month’s pay, would not have purchased me a pair of 
pants, and I needed them sometimes sorely in order to appear 
in respectable society. 

Mr. President, I have the kindest feeling for the gallant men 
who met us on the field of battle. I would vote to give every 
one of them a pension not only to meet the necessities of life, 
but to provide the comforts of life in old age. 

But, Mr. President, that is not what we are asked in this 
bill to do. We are asked to grant indiscriminately a service 
pension. Whilst I have that kindly feeling for the men who 
met us on the battle field, and I feel drawn toward them every 
time I meet them, and they have nothing but kindly feelings 
for the old Confederate soldiers, it is reserved for the men who 
never saw an armed Confederate and never heard the rebel 
yell on the battle field when it meant death to many on both 


sides to harbor resentment against the soldiers of the South. 


Mr. President, the South has contributed without a murmur 
to paying pensions in all these years until they have paid over 
$4,000,000,000, and we are willing to go on, but when it comes 
to a proposal to increase that by $75,000,000 a year I think 
we have the right to stand up and say that it is getting a little 
irksome. 

In the South there are thousands of men who fought for 
four years in the Confederate Army who are not getting a 
dollar of pension. In my State there are thousands of them 
who are getting less than $50 a year. They were as patriotic 
as the men of the North. They fought for what they believed 
“a pe right and they offered up their lives in testimony of their 
aith. 

No man who entered that army had been paid a bounty. 
We volunteered, and the pay of the Confederate soldier at the 
close of the war, when resolved into gold, was less than $1 a 
month. We saw all the privations of our friends on the other 
side. We saw all the hunger and starvation. I remember, Mr. 
President, that I went the last two years of the war hungry 
all the time. The main opportunities which we had to grat- 
ify our appetite were by capturing something from our op- 
ponents, the enemy, and but for that we would have suffered 
grievously. 

I believe that the Government ought to be fair and liberal 
to the men of the North who fought the battles of the country. 
I am willing to vote to pension every gallant man who met us 
on the battle field and stood facing death, a pension that will 
not only provide for the necessities of life, but for the com- 
forts of life in his old age. Not one can make an appeal here 
that will not have a responsive throb in my heart. But for 
this indiscriminate service pension I am not disposed to vote, 
and I shall vote for the McCumber bill as a substitute for the 
Sherwood bill because I think it infinitely more just and reason- 
able than the former. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, at this late hour of the evye- 
ning I do not rise to make a speech, but I simply want to state 
my position. 
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For 10 years I have been in the Seuate of the United States 
and 1 have voted for more than a billion and a half dollars of 
pensions. I have neyer lifted my voice against any pension 
bill. Neither has any Member on this side of the Chamber, 
the southern Senators preferring to let the northern Senators 
settle this among themselves. But I am opposed to this, I 
think, very, very extraordinary and extravagant pension bill. 

Mr. President, what is the parliamentary situation? I think 
I know what it is, but I will inquire of the Chair whether or 
not I am right. As I understand it, the question now pending 
before the Senate is the substitute known as the McCumber bill, 
reported from the committee, as a substitute for the Sherwood 
bill or the House bill. If the amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota called the McCumber bill should be adopted, it 
will then become an amendment to the Sherwood bill, and the 


question would then recur upon the passage of the House bill, 


as amended by the McCumber bill. Am I right in that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator correctly states the 
parliamentary situation. The pending question, however, is an 
amerdment to the substitute reported by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I mean when it is amended or is perfected. 

While I am opposed to the McCumber bill, I know that some 
pension legislation is going to be passed here this evening, either 
the McCumber bill or the Sherwood bill, and while opposed to 
the MeCumber bill, I shall vote for it as an amendment unless 
it is amended, hoping thereby that I may, with my vote, help 
to defeat what is known as the Sherwood bill. Then, if the 
McCumber amendment or the McCumber bill should be adopted 
as an amendment to the Sherwood bill, I propose to vote against 
the bill as amended, because I am opposed to this legislation. 

Now, Mr. President, just one word more. In the very elo- 
quent speech made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] a 
few days ago he uttered this sentence or paragraph: 

If you say that you have patiently— 

He was speaking to the southern Senators and the southern 
people. 

If you say that you have patiently and uncomplainingly borne the 
Danion entailed by the war for nearly half a century, I agree with 

ou, but remind you that we have carried our full share of the same 
urden and at the same time have contributed something to the de- 
velopment of the new South. 

Have the people of Indiana carried the same burdens as the 
people of the State of North Carolina, or that which the people 
of any Southern State have carried? While Indiana has paid 
in pensions $4,000,000 under the pension appropriations of 1911, 
she received back $10,000,000, or $6,000,000 more than she paid 
out, while North Carolina paid $3,800,000 and received $600,000, 
or $3,000,000 more than she received. The population of the 
last census was 91,900,000, speaking in round numbers. There 
was paid in pensions in 1911 $159,000,000, or $1.73 per capita. 
I speak in round numbers. 

Alabama's part was $3,698,000, She received $596,000 and 
paid in excess of receipts $3,100,000. 

In Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, and Louisiana, and all the 11 
seceding States the same effect is shown. 

Georgia, for example, paid out $4,500,000 and received $500,000, 
or paid in excess of receipts $3,970,000. 

Indiana paid $4,600,000 and received $10,281,000, or received 
$5,609,000 more than she paid. 

Ohio—— 

Mr. SHIVELY rose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Listen; I will give you more startling 
figures than that. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I ask the Senator on what he bases his 
figures. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I base it on the population. This table 
shows that in 1910 there were 91,000,000 people in this coun- 
try. I divided that by the pension appropriation of 1911 and 
it showed that each person’s share, or per capita, was $1.73. 
Then I took your population, multiplied it by $1.78, and it 
shows you have paid $4,000,000 and received $10,000,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY, That is on the basis of a per capita tax? 

Mr. OVERMAN. On the basis of a per capita tax. 

Ohio paid $8,000,000 and received back the enormous sum of 
$15,000,000, or received in excess of payment $7,339,000. 

Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, all three, received in excess of 
receipts $14,000,000. 

I only give these facts to show in reply to the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kern] that the South has borne her share and 
borne more than her share in comparison with Indiana. In- 
diana does not share, but she received more revenue than she 
paid out—the enormous sum of $10,000,000. 

1 I submit at this point the table from which I have quoted the 
gures. 


Amount paid in Civil-War pensions, 1866 to June 
r . a ey = $3, 985, 719, 836. 93 
Amount paid in 7 — a pensions, 1911____ 5159, 842, 287. 41 


72, 2 
$159, 842, 287. 41 


— — 


Geer promenon 2 2,138,093 : 
Paid to pensions, at 5 T8 $3, 698, 900. 89 
Received in pension 596, 445. 74 


Paid in excess of receipt 8, 102, 455. 15 
—_—_—_—_———— 
Arkansas, population iat $1.7 1,574,449: 


d to pensions, ETIN A 2, 723, 796. TT 

Received in pensions 1, 642, 605. 59 

Paid in excess of receilpts_____._._...-..- 1, 081, 191. 18 
Florida, 8 1911, Mi ca 

to pensions, at "$1. — ‚— ee ea ey 1, 302, 030. 8T 

Received m Deng... —1!h 815, 836. 77 

Paid in excess of receipt 486, 194. 10 


e oa M population, 1911, 0 tah: 
d to pensions, at 81. . et eye hed 4, 513, 779. 33 
ved in — rare 8 543. 352. 41 


Paid in excess of receilpts nm 


ee population, 1911, 1,656,388: 
d to pensions, a t $i. 73 


3. 970, 426. 92 


2, 865, 551. 24 


— In 3 TTT 1. 024. 613. 60 
Paid in excess of receipt 1, 840, 937. G4 

Mississippi, population, 1911, 1,797,114: 
Paid to pensions, at $1 2 3. 109, 007. 22 
Received in pensions 724. 961. 82 
Paid in excess of receipt 2, 384, 045. 40 


North aes poanion; 1911, 2,206,287: 
Paid to to pensions, at $1.73 
Received in pensions— 


C 8, 816, 876. 51 
654, 072. 49 


Paid in excess of receipt op 8, 162, 804. 02 
Sonti; 3 halons; at 81.13 1911, 1,515,400 : 

d to pena — E FS, 2, ~~ 642. 00 

Recsived —: — —— 02. 562. 44 


Paid in excess of receipt 


Tennessee, population, 1911, 2,184,789: 
Paid to pensions, at ff SLR oe 
Received in penslon „„ 


2. 319, 079. 56 


3. 779. 684. 97 
8, 190, 810, 87 


Paid in excess of receipt 588, 874.10 
Texas, population, 1911, 3.896.542: 

Paid to pensions, at $1. F 6, 721, 017. 66 
Received in pensions — — S oea 1, 504, 851. 68 
Paid in excess of recelpts 5, 216, 165. 98 
ees U] 

Mad population, 1911, 2,061,612: 
Paid to pensions, at $1. WT 8, 566, 588. 76 
Received in pensions__-_-_---_-._._..______ 1, 489, 553. 80 


Paid in excess of receipt 25 077,034. 96 


———— — —-— 
Eleven seceding States, 1911: 
Paid__ 88, 718, 876. 22 


c bbb 12, 489. 667. 21 
men nent ͤ———: 1k 26, 229, 209. 01 
eee 

Illinois, population, 8 5, 2 85 591: 
Paid to 3 FFF eee 9, 754, 762. 43 
8 T 10, 833, 222. 56 
Received in excess of payments 1, 078, 460. 13 


Indiana, population, 1911, 1 876: 
Paid to pensions, at 51. — — 
Received in . Ftd NCES 
Received in excess of payment 
Ohio, gern * 4,767,121: 
Pain to . oe 
received oor 
Received in excess of payments 


Milinols, Indiana, and Ohio: 
Payments 


4, 672, 515. 48 
10, 281, 779. 61 


5, 609, 264. 13 


7, 391, 107.50 


28. 674, 397. 24 
753. 


Recelpts . — 289. 00 
Pieceus -receipte 3 14, 078, 891. 76 


Therefore, Mr, President, I say the South has more than 
borne its burden. It is willing to share in liberal appropria- 
tions for pensions, but we protest against these enormous, ex- 
travagant appropriations. 

Why, Mr. President, the South has paid more in the way of 
pensions since the Civil War than France paid as a penalty to 
Germany for the Franco-Prussian War, and still we are not 
grumbling and have not grumbled in the past. I have been on 


the Pension Committee, and I have never opposed a pension, as 
I never lifted my 


the chairman of the committee well knows. 
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yoice against pensions, and it is only now, when this unprece- 
dented, inexcusable, and extravagant bill comes, that I in duty 
bound feel that I must protest and lift my voice against it. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr, OverMAN] speaks of the burdens that have 
been borne by the South as a result of the war, and reads with 
some pride the burdens especially borne by the people of North 
Carolina. I simply. rise to remind the Senatos from North 
Carolina that this entire pension burden, as he calls it, conld 
have been avoided by the South had they been loyal to the 
Union. I have not the slightest disposition to criticize them 
unkindly. I served in Congress a good many years by the side 
of men who fought in the Confederate Army, and this is the 
first time I have ever heard a southern statesman or southern 
soldier, in my presence, complain of the burdens of the pension 
roll or our treatment of our defenders. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Senator hear what I said. I said, 
in reply to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] when he spoke 
of it as a burden, that the South has done its part. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think I understood the Senator 
correetly. I would not attribute to him any remarks that he 
did not make. 

I have the highest respect for my honored friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina, but I shall not remain silent and hear 
Senators from the South complain of the burdens that our Goy- 
ernment has been called upon to bear on account of the war 
and because of your own unwillingness to live with us under 
the same flag in a united country. It was not our soldiers who 
fired upon Fort Sumter and made these burdens necessary. 

Burdens, indeed! The highest service pension that any sol- 
dier of the Civil War receives, whatever his rank, from private 
to major general, if he is less than 75 years of age, at this time, 
50 years after the war is over, isa little less than 50 cents a day. 
Is the soldier of the Civil War now living who was wounded and 
is sick and old and dying not worth this recognition at the hands 
of the Government he saved? : 

I said a few moments ago that distinguished southern men 
who served in wars prior to the Civil War had not only received 
it with evident satisfaction, but had asked the Government to 
reward them for their military services. That list includes no 
less conspicuous men than Gens. Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson, and many others, who were not above asking this Gov- 
ernment to reward them for sacrifices and gallantry in the War 

with Mexico. Over 68,000,000 acres of land was asked for and 
received by soldiers who fought in the wars prior to the War of 
the Rebellion. This Government in the past has been generous 
to its defenders and the heroes of the Civil War are worthy of 
our greatest solicitude. 

The Senator from North Carolina refers to the pension budget 
growing out of the Franco-Prussian War. France may not pay 
her soldiers as she should; it is not for me to criticize her; but 
this matchless Government of ours remembered one of the sol- 
diers of France and gave to Gen. Lafayette for his services in 
the Revolutionary War 11,000 acres of valuable Jand, and then 
Congress allowed him to select in addition 36 square miles of 
land on the public domain and gave him $200,000 in gold and 
sent him away to his foreign home. He was a noble soldier 
and patriot in the cause of liberty, but no more heroic than 
hundreds of thousands of brave boys who defended the Union 
on a hundred battle fields. Were they ever thus remembered? 
I would not dim the luster of the alien patriot; but no more 
gallant, no more heroic, no more honorable service was ever 
rendered by any soldier than that of hundreds of thousands of 
brave men who fought in the trenches of the South that we 
might have a united country, and this bill must do them justice. 

‘his is not the time to recall again the sufferings of our sol- 
diers, this is not the hour to rekindle the flames of passion now 
happily extinguished, but T shall never sit silent in this Chamber 
when the burdens of government laid on us by the rebellion, 
for which we were not responsible, are held up as a reason why 
we should now scrutinize carefully and withhold the rewards 
that are honestly due our soldiers living. 

For several years I occupied a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives next to gallant Joe Wheeler, of Alabama. I never 
heard his vote cast against a worthy pension bill. I know of the 
record of the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. JOHN- 
ston]; I honor him for his service and his loyalty and his 
patriotism to the cause in which he mistakenly believed. Sirs, 
you have taken care of your own soldiers of the Confederacy ; 
you have shown the most commendable zeal in caring for your 
sick and your wounded and your suffering and your poor 
veterans of the South; but it seems to me that the record of 
Senators so honorable in war on either side would be more 
luminous and brilliant and creditable if they could treat their 
foes with magnanimous generosity and kindness. 


Mr. President, I had intended to go more thoroughly into 
this matter, but I am admonished that possibly a better service 
can be rendered to those in need if we are permitted to vote 
now ; to pass some measure of helpfulness to these old veterans. 
My course is simple, plain, and straightforward. I shall not 
vote against any just pension bill. The parliamentary situa- 
tion of this present controversy has been stated by the Chair 
in answer to the inquiry of a distinguished Senator on this 
side of the Chamber. The first vote to be taken is upon the 
McCumber substitute recommended by the Committee on Pen- 
sions. I do not like the substitute as well as I do the House 
bill. If I had an opportunity to do so I would vote to substi- 
tute the House bill for the Senate bill. That, however, is not 
possible because of the parliamentary situation, Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber will vote 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In just a moment. Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber opposed to the Sherwood bill may 
help pass the McCumber bill; Senators on this side of the same 
mind may refuse to pass the Sherwood bill. Codperating to- 
gether, the attempt to relieve the soldiers may fail, and I shall 
not be a party to the failure. I propose to vote when my name 
is called in favor of every just bill that is calculated to improve 
the status of the Union soldier. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Does not the Senator from Michigan under- 
stand the situation to be that the Sherwood bill was reported 
back to the Senate with the Smoot amendment offered as a 
substitute for it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator from Indiana 
is correct. 

Mr. SHIVELY. So that a vote for the Smoot amendment 
is a vote to displace the Sherwood bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President; I take issue 
with the Senator from Indiana. There are Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, I think I may say with perfect 
propriety, who do not favor the Sherwood bill and who willingly 
seek relief from that bill by voting to substitute the McCum- 
ber bill. There are Senators on this side of the Chamber who 
do not favor the Sherwood bill and who will therefore vote to 
substitute the McCumber bill. If I vote “nay” on the McCum- 
ber bill, and those who are opposed to the other bill withdraw 
from its support on final passage, it will leave us who favor 
either bill without votes enough to carry the bill through this 
Chamber. I am not willing to be put in that position and shall 
yote “yes” on each proposition. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it is my purpose to vote 
for the McCumber bill, which, I understand, will carry with it 
an appropriation of about $30,000,000 for the fiscal year, as 
against $50,000,000 or $75,000,000 by the House bill. I should 
be glad to add to that bill 

Mr. SHIVELY. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me 
just at that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It is only fair to say that the author of the 
Sherwood bill, who has spent much time and given great labor 
in the preparation of statistics on the question, utterly denies 
that his bill will carry any such sum as $75,000,000, insisting 
that that is an exaggeration; and that much, I think, ought to 
be stated. It can not merely be taken for granted that every- 
body admits that it will carry the immense sum indicated. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My understanding was that the bill would 
probably carry the first year not more than $50,000,000, but 
that it would gradually increase, i 

Mr CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand, it is the estimate of the 
department, even if you take their figures, that the Sherwood 
bill for the first year will only require the expenditure of 
$32,000,000. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator state how much it will 
cost in subsequent years? 

Mr. CURTIS. The estimate of the department, with which 
I do not agree, is that it will be $84,000,000 the second year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Eighty-seven million dollars the second 
year, if I am correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is, under the estimate of the department 
it will be $87,000,000 the second year, and after the second 
year the amount will decrease each year. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. It will be safe, then, to say that, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the Pension Bureau, the appropria- 
tions for the next five years would average about $75,000,000, 
would it not? 

Mr. SHIVELY. No. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I can give the Senator from 
Nevada the correct statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 
Dakota, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, under the Sherwood bill 
for the first year the expenditure would be something over 
$32,000,000, and the second year it would be about $87,000,000, 
in addition to the present expenditure. The average would be 
something over $56,000,000 for the next fiye years above the 
present appropriation. Under the substitute the first year, de- 
pending on when the bill will pass, the expenditure would range 
from eleven to fourteen million dollars; the second year, about 
$33,000,000, with an average of about $20,000,000 for the five 
years. That will give the Senator from Nevada an idea of the 
status of the two bills. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I was about to remark, Mr. President, 
that I would be glad to provide for an additional fund of, say, 
$5,000,000 annually, which would be expended under the regu- 
lation and direction of an examining board upon cases of dis- 
ability and incapacity to earn a living; or I would be glad to 
support an amendment that would provide that for the next 
five years the lapsed pensions, those pensions lapsing through 
the death of the pensioners, should go into a fund for the 
relief of those who actually required relief. 

We are told, Mr. President, that in view of the increased de- 
mands upon the Treasury for pensions it is necessary for us 
to diminish the great constructive work of the Nation, and 
figures have been gone into elaborately to prove that this must 
be the case. I contend that a great, wealthy, and powerful 
Nation like this should never allow its constructive work to be 
varied, to be diminished by exigencies of this kind. Outside of 
the revenues from the Post Office Department, we have a gross 
revenue of about $750,000,000, of which about $30,000,000 comes 
from the corporation tax and the balance in about equal pro- 
portions from internal-revenue and customs duties. Of that 
$750,000,000, we to-day spend only about $100,000,000 upon real 
constructive work—the constructive work on our waterways, 
on our public buildings, in the enlargement of our Navy, in the 
construction of fortifications, and in the acquisition of forests. 
The amount which we now spend annually for constructive 
work ought to be increased to at least $150,000,000. 

Instead of $25,000,000 we should spend at least $50,000,000 
annually for the next 10 years in cooperation with the States in 
developing our waterways for navigation and every other useful 
purpose. We ought also to appropriate at least $25,000,000 to 
be used in cooperation with the States in developing the roads of 
the country. 

I would not diminish the constructive work of the Nation. I 
would provide for it by increased taxation. It is, of course, im- 
possible, and, if possible, it would be absolutely unjust, to exact 
more revenue from the consumption of the country in the shape of 
internal-revenue taxes and customs duties, a form of taxation 
which amounts practically to an equal capitation tax imposed 
alike on rich and poor, regardless of fortune or wealth. The 
wealth of the country thus far is practically untaxed. There is 
no reason why we should not raise from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 
more annually by a tax imposed upon inheritances, by an excise 
tax such as has been framed by the House of Representatives, 
and by a tax upon incomes. A tax of 1 per cent would cover 
the additions to our constructive work; a tax of 2 per cent 
would greatly enlarge them, and even then the wealth of the 
country would not bear its fair proportion of Federal burdens. 

Mr. President, by this bill it is proposed to increase the ex- 
penditures of the Government $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 in the 
ease of the substitute bill and $50,000,000 under the original 
bill. Whatever may be the action of Congress, whether it adopt 
the lesser or the greater bill, I believe it to be the duty of 
Congress at this session to see to it that taxes are imposed upon 
wealth sufficient to take care of this expenditure without 
diminishing the constructive work of the country. 

We are told that we must stay naval construction if this bill 
is passed; we are told that we must postpone our public build- 
ings bill. Mr. President, I believe that thus far we have paid 
too much attention to the building of fighting ships and have not 
thus far sufficiently developed the auxiliary Navy necessary to 
support them in case of war. I would therefore diminish the 
expenditure on fighting ships and increase the expenditure upon 


I yield to the Senator from North 


the auxiliary ships; but I think that we ought to expend at least 
$25,000,000 annually in the extension of our Navy. 

I do not think that we should halt the expenditure of 
88,000,000. or $10,000,000 annually upon our fortifications. As 
to public buildings, whilst I belieye that our method of ad- 
ministering that department of the Government should be radi- 
cally changed; that it should be taken entirely out of the spoils 
system and placed under the direction of a bureau of archi- 
tecture and arts, with a commission of architects and con- 
structors—the best in the country—to aid that bureau in its 
plans and in its work, I do not believe that $30,000,000 annually 
is too large a sum to expend for our public buildings. 


I do not believe simply because we have the emergency of a 
presidential election before us, an emergency that comes every 
four years, that we should make a record of sham economy by 
postponing the great constructive work of the country. It de- 
ceives no one, and it halts the regular and steady progress of 
gavernmental work. 

Mr. President, it is said that our revenue is to be reduced 
because of the reduction of the tax on sugar, and perhaps in 
other ways through tariff legislation. I do not think there is 
any necessity for providing for such reduction at this session, 
for we all know that whilst both Houses of Congress and the 
President of the United States are in favor of a reduction of 
customs duties, we are unable in a businesslike way by busi- 
ness negotiations between the two Houses and the Executive 
to agree upon a reduction of taxation that will be a substantial 
advantage to the public, and yet at the same time conflict with 
no theory of tariff taxation entertained by either. 

I should be glad if, when representative government is under 
attack throughout the entire country, Congress and the Execu- 
tive Department could give to the country an exhibition of 
wise, temperate, and businesslike action that would result in 
the reduction of customs duties demanded by public opinion 
and the making up of the deficiency by a tax on wealth. 

If we could act upon this tariff in such a way by the wise 
compromise of all the parties that have power with reference 
to it, including the Executive, we could then make for any 
deficit of revenue by an increase of taxation upon wealth, and 


all patriots, regardless of party, could join in this movement. 


It would be an encouraging spectacle to the people of the 
United States if, when we are just upon the verge of the most 
confused political campaign that we have had for years, the 
Congress of the United States and the Presiderit of the United 
States should give an exhibition to the country of the poise, 
equilibrium, and stability of representative government, and 
could, whilst facing a change in policies, advance steadily with 
the administrative and constructive work of the Government. 

So, Mr. President, we are demonstrating every day the neces- 
sity for a budget committee, a committee that can survey the 
entire field of revenues and expenditures and make their rec- 
ommendations to this body, to be acted upon by it with refer- 
ence to the apportioning of the revenues or the increase of the 
revenues. 

I saw a gratifying movement in that direction when the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] the other day introduced a 
resolution for the revival of the Committee on Public Expendi- 
tures, which was organized two years ago for the worthy pur- 
poses of determining the budget, and which accomplished nothing 
simply because its chairman, after the first meeting or two, 
never again called it together. I had hoped that the Senator 
from Ohio would press that resolution. There is time for de- 
liberation and action now. I am assured by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, the chairman of the Republican Committee on 
Committees, that he is inclined in the direction of supporting 
such a measure. I trust that the Senator from Ohio will 
push it; that we will revive that committee, and that we will 
take a broad and comprehensive view of the entire situation, 
both as to revenues and expenditures and taxation so that we 
may demonstrate to the people of the United States the capacity 
of this body and the House of Representatives to face serious 
changes in policies without disturbing the orderly conduct of 
business, public or private. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a moment. 
One of the chief regrets that I have in the fact that I am no 
longer young is that I can not hope to live to see the day when 
the occasion for patriotic utterances may not necessarily have 
to find its inspiration in the events of a fratricidal war. I 
only wish to add that that regret is lessened by the fact that 
happily it has been very rarely within the last 15 or 20 years 
that in this connection anything has been said in this Chamber 
which would be calculated to wound any of those of us who are 
Members of this body. Possibly not more than two or three 
times within my recollection have such words been uttered in 
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this Chamber; and that fact is very greatly appreciated by 
those of us whom such words are calculated to offend or wound. 

I did not, however, rise for the purpose of saying that, or 
for the purpose of pursuing any thought of that kind. I only 
allude to the subject because of some words which have un- 
happily been uttered in this debate. My purpose in now arising 
is to say a word which will prevent any misconstruction of 
the vote which I shall cast upon this occasion or of the motive 
which actuates it. 

Of course, it is perfectly natural that a vote against pensions 
to Union soldiers cast by one who comes from my section, 
especially by one who hiniself dates back to the period of the 
Civil War, should be construed into an indisposition to the 
granting of proper and liberal pensions to the soldiers of the 
Union in that war. I simply wish to say in evidence to the 
contrary that during my service in the Senate I have ac- 
quiesced in, and by that acquiescence supported, the payment of 
more than two thousand millions of dollars to the Union soldiers 
of the Civil War. During the more than 17 years of my service 
here that amount, and more than that amount, has been carried 
by the pension bills which have been passed without a single 
negative yote being cast by any Senator from the South. I want 
to say that that is not an estimate of the amount; but that I 
myself to-day have gone over the figures, and that not only two 
thousand millions of dollars, but more than that, have been ap- 
propriated for the payment of these pensions during my term of 
service in the Senate. More than the stupendous amount of two 
thousand three hundred millions of dollars have been thus ap- 
propriated in that time without a word of dissent from myself or 
any other Senator from my section of the country, but on the 
contrary with their entire acquiescence and support. That fact 
must forever refute the suggestion that Southern Senators have 
been, or are, unwilling to vote liberal pensions to the Union 
soldiers. 

In that time, Mr. President, there has never been a debate in 
the Senate, so far as I can recall, upon the granting of pensions 
to the Union soldiers. So far as I recall—and I think I am cor- 
rect in my recollection—there has never been a single negative 
vote cast during that time by a Senator from the Southern 


States on the appropriation of that large amount of money for. 


the Union soldiers. 

That fact is the more significant, Mr. President, from the ad- 
ditional fact that when I came into this Chamber there was 
scarcely a Senator from the South who had not been a Confeder- 
ate soldier. There are left of us now only four, and possibly 
with two or three exceptions I do not recall a single Senator 
who then sat on this side of the Chember from the South who 
had not been a Confederate soldier. 

What was the significance of that attitude? The significance 
of that attitude on the part of southern Senators was this: That 
we recognized the propriety of leaving entirely to the Senators 
from the North the question of pensions to be granted to the 
Union soldiers. What they determined in this regard we ac- 
quiesced in. That was practically what we did. It was not 
the action of one year or of a few years, but of all the years. 

I think I may, say with confidence that if the bill which is 
now before the Senate were the usual bill to appropriate 
one hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars for the year, in addition te the more than two thousand 
three hundred millions of dollars which have been previously 
appropriated since I have been here, no single southern Sena- 
tor would raise his voice against it, and no single southern 
Senator would cast his vote against it. For myself, I desire 
to say that I would not vote against the bill appropriating 
the one hundred and fifty odd millions as heretofore. I have 
never done so in the past, and I would not now. I should 
prefer, even in this instance, Mr. President, with this pro- 
posed legislation, that the matter should be left entirely to 
the Senators from the North. I should prefer to let them 
fix the amount, and iet them have the responsibility. If that 
were now the attitude which was recognized by the Senate 
as the proper attitude, I should be more than glad to join in it. 
I am perfectly willing that the Senators from the North shall 
say what shall be the amount of these pensions, and that they 
shall have the responsibility of it. When I say “the Senators 
from the North,” I do not mean the Senators of any particular 
party. I mean the Senators from the Northern States, which 
States were on the Union side in our Civil War, or the war 
between the States, as it may be called. 

I simply state this in order that my vote against this bill 
may not be construed as an indisposition to vote what I con- 
sider to be liberal and proper pensions, as they have heretofore 
been recognized, for the Union soldiers. I would be willing to 
go further and not vote at all; but as the situation is such that 
we have to vote, I think it is proper, with this explanation, 


that-I should say that I shall vote against each of the propo- 
sitions—both the minor and the greater proposition—because 
I prefer that the pension law shall remain as it is now, with 
$155,000,000 or $160,000,000 paid each year for the pensions of 
the soldiers. Then if, as proposed- by my colleague, this large 
amount shall be so distributed as to best meet the wants of 
those who are to be its beneficiaries, so much the better. I 
have said this much because I do not wish that my vote shall 
east without calling attention to the facts which I have 
ated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment heretofore offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have sent to the desk cer- 
— 15 amendments, which, if now in order, I should like to have 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is proper to bave them read; 
but it-is not now in order to offer them unless they be offered 
as amendments to the so-called Gallinger amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I offer them as amendments to the Gal- 
linger amendment first. Then I may offer them again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment is the 
part in italics in the bill. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] has offered an amendment to that amendment 
which relates simply to section 3. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think the Chair is doubtless right. I 
merely rose for the purpose of inquiring whether or not there 
were on the Secretary's desk any amendments that would pre- 
clude the propriety of offering my amendments now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary advises the Chair 
that the amendment of the Senator from Idaho is to section 1. 
The pending amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire is to section 3. When that is disposed of, the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Idaho will be in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well; when section 1 is before the 
Senate I will offer the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again state the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The Secretary. In the amendment reported by the commit- 
tee it is proposed to strike out all of section 3 and in lieu 
thereof to insert: 


That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other son shall be en- 
titled to receive any compensa for services rendered in — — 
ay claim to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension under this 


except in applications for original pensions by persons who have 
not heretofore received a pension. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I now offer the amendments I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which will be stated. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will ask that the amendments be stated 
separately in the order in which I send them up. 

The Secretary. On page 3, in the amendment reported by 
the committee, in section 1, after the word “who,” in line 13, 
it is proposed to insert the words “ enlisted and,” so as to read: 

That any person who enlisted and served. 


And, in the same line, after the word “served,” it is proposed 
to strike out 90 days or more,” so as to read: 

That any person who enlisted and served in the military or naval 
service any The United States during the late Civil War, who has been 
honorably discharged therefrom— 

And so forth. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I desire that that amend- 
ment shall be separately considered, and for the benefit of those 
who were not in the Chamber at the time of my remarks, I 
will say that it is designed to let in all soldiers who enlisted 
and served in the war, without regard for their length of sery- 
ice, on the grounds which I stated at the time of suggesting the 
amendment. They all offered the same thing and gave the same 
thing, and the three months’ men met the first challenge of war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the“ noes ” seem to have it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again state the amendment. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator From Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. I know 
what his views are upon the general features of this bill, but 
I do not know how the Senator would yote upon this particular 
amendment, as it was not called to his attention before he left 
and I had no instructions from him. Therefore, all I can do 
is to announce the fact of the pair and to withhold my vote. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SmirH]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone]. That Senator is absent from the Senate and from the 
city, but has released me from the pair on this bill, so that I am 
at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN], from which I am released on this vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER’S name was called). 
The senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] is 
necessarily absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE}. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr, BANKHEAD], who 
has not responded. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Lierrrr]. I 
understand from the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Crane] 
that it is agreeable for me to transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], with whom the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Sutrul has a pair. This will leave 
the Senator from Michigan and myself at liberty to vote, and 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] will stand paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprirr]. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when the name of Mr. Martin of Virginia 
was called). My colleague [Mr. MARTIN] is unayoidably de- 
tained from the Senate. He is paired with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Cuttom]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Paynter’s name was called). I 
have been requested to announce that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Paynter] is paired with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. GUGGENHEIM]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Lirrrrr] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LEA (when Mr. Taytor’s name was called). The senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor] is detained from the 


Chamber by serious illness. He is so ill that I have been unable ; 


to communicate with him to find out how he wouid vote upon 
any of the questions to-day. I make this annoùncement for 
the day. As bas been stated, he is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BalLEx] is paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. DIXON]. 
If present the Senator from Texas would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR], and therefore withhold my vote, 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Borah Cummins Kern Shively 
Bourne Curtis La Follette Smith, Mich, 

Bron du Pont Lorimer Townsend 

Chilton Gronna Martine, N. J. Works 
Clapp Jones Nixon 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Poindexter 

NAYS—44. 
Brandegee Foster O'Gorman Root 
Briggs Gardner Oliver Simmons 
Bristow Hitchcock Overman Smith, Ga 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Owen Smith, 
Burton Johnston, Ala. Page moot 
Chamberlain Lea Penrose Stephenson 
Crane Lodge Perc: Sutherland 
Crawford McCumber Perkins Swanson 
Culberson MeLean Pomerene Thornton 
Dillingham Myers yner Wetmore 
Fletcher Newlands Richardson Williams 


NOT VOTING—25, 


Bacon Davis Lippitt TATION 
Bail Dixon Martin, Va. Tilman 
Bankhead Gallinger elson Warren 
Bradley Gamble Paynter Watson 
Burnbam Gore 

Clarke, Ark. Guggenheim Smith, Md. 

Cullom Heyburn tone 


So Mr. Hernurn’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the next amendment which I 
sent up may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

The Secretary. On page 3, in the amendment of the com- 
mittee, on lines 16 and 17, it is proposed to strike out the fol- 
lowing words: 

And who has reached the age of 62 years or over. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I withdrew that amendment. I did not in- 
tend that to bé read. They would all be over 62 years of age. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho with- 
draws the amendment just stated. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; upon figuring it up I found that they 
would all be over 62 years of age So that amendment was not 
necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. In line 20, on page 3, before the word “ pen- 
sion,” it is proposed to insert the word “ service.” 

Nr. HEYBURN. That is only a part of the other amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. And after the word “ pension ” it is proposed 
to insert the following words: 

Of $1 per day, as hereinafter provided. 

So that, if amended, it will read: 

Be placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a service 
pension of $1 per day, as hereinafter provided. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to be taken in connection with the amendment just 
voted upon, which limited the class of service. This provides 
that they shall receive $1 a day. If it is adopted, it will provide 
that any person who has served 90 days or more in the military 
service, and so forth, shall receive a service pension of $1 per 
day, as hereinafter provided. The “hereinafter provided” 
merely refers to the manner of the payment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. j 2 

Mr. HET BURN. There is no use in doing that after the 
others have been rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho does not 
offer another amendment? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not now. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

Mr. BROWN. It is to be inserted at line 23 on page 4. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 23, after the words “$30 
per month,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and received an honorable discharge 
and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now unfit for 
manual labor, through causes not due to his own vicious habits, or 
who from disease or other causes incurred in line of duty resulting in 
his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, shall be paid the 
maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, without regard- 
to his length of service or age. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, this amendment is section 2 of 
the bill which passed the House, and the purpose of it is not 
to penalize those soldiers whose terms of service was cut short 
by reason of wounds received in the service or diseases con- 
tracted on account of that service. I do not care to discuss it, 
I should like to have a vote upon it, by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I again make the 
same announcement I made upon the former vote. I do not 
know how the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] would 
yote upon this amendment, and therefore I announce the pair 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when the name of Mr. BANK- 
HEAD was called). My colleague is paired with the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRADLEY (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement that I made on the preceding vote. 
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Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland IMr. Suran]. In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Because 
of my general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. TILLMAN], from which I have not been released, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALITINGER’S name was called). 
IJ again announce my colleague’s general pair with the genior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I again make 
the same announcement, that I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. For that reason 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN (when his name was called). I desire to 
state that I am paired with the senior Senator. from Alabama 
(Mr. BanxuraD]. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement I made on the previous vote in regard to the 
transfer of my pair to the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Liprrrr], and therefore I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when the name of Mr. Marrry of Virginia 
was called). As previously stated, my colleague [Mr. Martin] 
is paired with the senior Senator from Ilinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 
If my colleague were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 
make the same announcement as on the previous yote. I yote 
“i yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I desire to 
make the same announcement as on the previous vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Barey], if present and not paired, would vote 
“nay.” He is paired with the senior Senator from Montana 
IMr. Drxon]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Borah Cartis La Follette Perkins 
Bourne du Pont Lea Poindexter 
Bristow Gardner Lorimer Richardson 

rown Gronna McLean Shively 

Chamberlain Hiteheock Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
hilton Johnson, Me. Myers Townsend 
Cla; Jones O'Gorman Works 
Crawford Kenyon Oliver 
Cummins Kern Page 

NAYS—29. 
Brandegee Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Sutherland 
Briggs ge r Swanson 
Bryan MeCumber Root Thornton 
Burton Nixon Simmons Wetmore 
Crane Overman Smith, G Williams 
Culberson Owen Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher Penrose Smoot 
Foster Percy Stephenson 

NOT VOTING—28. 

Bacon Cullom Guggenheim eed 
Balle, Davis Heyburn Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Dillingham Lippitt Stone 
Bradley Dixon Martin, Va. Taylor 
Burnham Gallinger Nelson Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Newlands Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Paynter Watson 


So Mr. Brown’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the amendment I send to the desk as a 
substitute for section 1 of the Senate committee substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas will be read. 

The Secretary. In lien of section 1 as proposed by the com- 
mittee insert: 


Srcrion 1. That any person who served in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the late Civil War or the War with 
Mexico, and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, and ail 
members of State organizations that are now pensionable under existin: 
law, shall, upon making proof of such facts according to such rules an 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed on 
the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension as follows: For a 
service of 00 days or more in the Civil War, or 60 days or more in the 
War with Mexico, and less than 6 months, $15 per month; for a service 
of 6 months or more and less than 9 months, $20 2 month; for a 
service of 9 months or more and less than 1 year, $ per month; for 
a service of 1 year or more, $30 per month: Provided, That any such 
person who served in the War with Mexico shall be paid the maximum 
pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think in justice to the Senate 
I should state that this is section 1 of the Sherwood bill, House 
bill No. 1, that passed the House. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? With 
the adoption of the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. Brown] and the adoption of this amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas it would practically be the Sherwood bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. It would. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). Again repeating 
the statement I made as to the attitude of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], I simply announce the pair and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. Barry's name was 
called). The Senator from Texas [Mr. Battery] is paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon]. If the Senator from 
Texas were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I am paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Santra]. 

Mr. LORIMER (when Mr. Currou's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Cuttom] is necessarily absent from the Cham- 
ber. He is paired with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
MARTIN]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). On this 
question I am released from my pair with the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Turman], and I will vote. I vote 
b nay.” 

Mr. CLAPP (when Mr. Drxox's name was called). The se- 
nior Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER's name was called). 
The senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] is 
necessarily absent. He is paired, as I have heretofore stated, 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLarKe]. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I repeat my 
statement that I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. For that reason I withhold my 
vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr, HEYBURN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. His 
colleague has stated that if the senior Senator from Alabama 
were present he would vote “nay.” So the pair will have to 
stand. 

Mr. SWANSON (when the name of Mr. Martin of Virginia 
was called). As previously stated, my colleague [Mr. MARTIN] 
is paired with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Curxoa]. 
If my colleague were present and free to vote, he would vote 
ae nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I desire to make 
the same announcement as on the previous vote—that I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BACON. In view of the statement made that the amend- 
ment just voted upon is the same as the section in the Sher- 
wood bill, I think I should make an additional statement in 
regard to the attitude of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Nxrsow J. The vote has taken a different direction from what 
he anticipated when he left, and therefore I can only state what 
his instructions to me were. y 

The Senator from Minnesota instructed me that he would vote 
for the McCumber amendment as against the Sherwood bill, 
and that if the McCumber amendment were defeated, he would 
then vote for the Sherwood bill. I think, in view of that state- 
ment, probably the Senator from Minnesota, if present, would 
vote against this amendment, although I am not authorized 
definitely so to state. I wish to add that if he were here and 
if I were free to vote I myself would vote against it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I desire to again state my pair with the 


| senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR], who is, unayoid- 


ably absent by reason of severe illness, 
Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Guecren- 
HEM] is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]. 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bourne Cummins Kenyon Shively 
Bristow Curtis Kern Smith, Mich, 
Brown Garduer La Follette Townsend 
Chamberlain Gronna Lorimer Works 
Chilton Hitchcock Martine, N. J. 
Clapp Johnson, Me. O'Gorman 
Crawford Jones Poindexter 
NAYS—41. 
Foster Owen Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Johnston, Ala. Page Smoot 
r Lea Penrose Stephenson 
Bryan Lodge erc, Sutherland 
Burton McCumber Perkins Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Mclean Pomerene ‘Thornton 
Crane Myers Rayner Wetmore 
Culberson Newlands Richardson Williams 
Dillingham Nixon Root 
du Pont Oliver Simmons 
Fletcher Overman Smith, Ga. 
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Bacon Davis Lippitt Taylor 
Baile Dixon Martin, Va. Tillman 
Bankhead Gallinger elson Warren 
Bradley amble Paynter Watson 
Burnham Gore eed 

Clarke, Ark, Guggenheim Smith, Md. 

Cullom Heyburn tone 


So Mr. Curtis's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. JONES. I offer the following, to be known as section 2. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In place of the present section 2? 
Mr. JONES. As a new section, the sections to be renumbered. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. Insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That every widow who is now receiving or may hereafter be 
entitled to receive a pension of less than $24 per month by reason of 
the Civil War, shall, upon due proof that she was the wife of a soldier 
at any time during the war, be entitled to a pension of $24 per month, 
the same to begin from the date of filing her application under the pro- 
visions of this act. € 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, we have heard a great deal of 
praise for the men who offered their lives in defense of their 
country on the battle field. In that I heartily join. This 
amendment, recognizes the greater courage and the more intense 
suffering and the noble sacrifices of the women while their hus- 
bands were at the front in defense of their country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the sentiment which has just been ut- 
tered by the Senator from Washington I am heartily in accord. 
In carrying out that sentiment would the Senator be willing to 
so modify his amendment as to say that the widow must have 
been, during the war, during the soldier's service, his wife? 

Mr. JONES. I intend to say that in the amendment. If it 
does not express that it can be worked out in conference. That 
is the intention of the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not want to have any newly caught 
widows included. 

Mr. DU PONT. I ask that the amendment be again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am inclined to think 
that the truest friend of the veteran of the Civil War and the 
truest friend of the widow of a veteran would pause long before 
he would attach to this bill provisions that might jeopardize 
it. I believe that we can pass this bill in the shape practically 
it came from the committee with the amendment that has been 
made. I do not believe that it is a safe proposition to begin 
to attach other matters that may run into the millions, as to 
the exact amount of which we have no information. The Sena- 
tor from Washington can not give us any estimate as to the 
cost of the amendment or as to what it means.- We have been 
dealing pretty fairly well with the widows. We raised their 
pensions from $8 to $12 a very short time ago. I have myself 
sfnce introduced bills for the purpose of including all the 
widows of the Civil War. We raised the amount some twelve 
million dollars in 1908 as a separate proposition. 

I believe if we want to do something for the widows of the 
Civil War it is better to take it up as a single proposition and 
pass it npon its merits rather than jeopardize this bill in any 
way, shape, or manner by attaching to it something of which 
we can make no estimate at the present time. If there are 
votes enough here to carry it through as an amendment then 
there ought to be yotes enough to carry it through as a sepa- 
rate proposition when we are informed of all the conditions 
and know just exactly what it means. We can then pass it if it 
appeals to us, and if it appeals to the House they can pass it 
also, as a proposition simple and clear of itself. If we believe 
that the widows are entitled to more there is no question but 
that the Senate will always give it consideration, as it always 
has given consideration to any pension bill; and there will be no 
danger, in taking it as a separate proposition, that it will not 
receive fair and honest treatment in the Senate. 

Mr. President, for that reason, and sincerely desiring to pass 
a law here that will give the soldiers relief, that will become a 
law and be placed upon the statute books, I hope that no 
amendment will be attached to it when we can not say what 
the amendment means. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, just a word further. This 
amendment is not offered for the purpose of endangering the 
passage of this measure as finally amended, but it is offered as 
a simple proposition of justice and recognition. It seems to me 
that the widows of the men who were at the front, and who 
were bearing the burdens at home, should be given this legisla- 


tion; and the votes that can adopt this amendment can also 
pass the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. [Putting 
the question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. JONES. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I merely want to say, in 
explanation of my position, that I would favor an independent 
bill to accomplish this purpose, for the reasons stated by the 
Senator from North Dakota in charge of the bill, but I would 
not feel like voting for it if it would jeopardize in any way the 
passage of the present bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
5 . offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 

ONES]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). Again repeating 
the statement which I have made in regard to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] and announcing my pair with 
him, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. Bartry’s name was 
called). The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Batrrey] is 
paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon]. I am 
satisfied that if the Senator from Texas were present he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRADLEY (when his name was called). I again repeat 
what I stated on the last vote regarding my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. : 

Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH], 
as before. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Because 
of my general pair with the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TILEMAN], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER’Ss name was called). 
The senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] is 
paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], but 
I understand that on this yote he would vote “nay,” thus reliey- 
ing me from the pair. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when the name of Mr. Martin of Virginia 
was called). My colleague [Mr. MARTIN], as previously stated, 
is paired with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Curzom]. 
If my colleague were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I desire to 
make the same announcement as on the previous vote. 

The roll cail having been concluded; the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 25, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Brown Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Myers Townsend 
Chilton Jones ‘Gorman Williams 
Sieve Kenyon Perkins orks 
Curtis ern Poindexter 
Gardner La Follette Pomerene 
Gronna rimer Shively 

NAYS—41. 
Borah Cummins Nixon Smith, Ga. 
Bourne du Pont Oliver. Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Fletcher Overman Smoot 
Briggs Foster Owen Stephenson 
Bristow Heyburn Page Sutherland 
Bryan Johnston, Ala. Penrose Swanson 
Burton Lea Percy Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Rayner etmore 
Crane McCumber Richardson 
Crawford McLean Root 
Culberson Newlands Simmons 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Bacon Davis Lippitt Taylor 
Bail Dillingham Martin, Va. Tillman 
Bankhead Dixon Nelson_ Warren 
Bradley Gallinger Paynter Watson 
Burnham Gamble 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Smith, Md. 
Cullom, Guggenheim Stone 


So Mr. Jones’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, after line 3, insert the following: 

Any person who was held as a prisoner of war during the Civil War 


for a period of 90 days shall be entitled to a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the words “as follows,“ on page 3, 
line 20, strike out all down to and including line 23, page 4, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


15 per 


22 
month. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BURNHAM]. 

Mr. BURNHAM. Mr. President, I desire to make a very brief 
statement by way of comparison between the proposed amend- 
ment and the substitute reported by the committee, sometimes 
known as the McCumber amendment. I want to state this in 
figures and to ask the attention of the Senate for a few moments 
only. 

Tinie taken five years by the estimate of the Pension Bureau 
and have tried to ascertain, and have, in fact, ascertained, the 
average annual increases for the next five years on the two 
propositions—the McCumber substitute and the proposition I 
have just offered. I find that for each year for the next five 
years under the substitute offered by the committee, it will 
be $20,410,800; under this amendment as proposed it will be 
$25,455,988. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BURNHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire what effect on the McCumber amendment will the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Brown] have by way of increasing? 

Mr. BURNHAM. This has no connection with the amendment 
just offered by me. It would of course add to the McCumber 
amendment; how much, I can not state. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It was adopted by the Senate as an 
amendment to the McCumber substitute. 

Mr. BURNHAM. That is one amendment and this which I 
have proposed is another. This does not include or reach the 
one about which the Senator inquires. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It may not reach the particular matter, 
but I thought the Senator could advise me as to how much the 
amendment adopted by the Senate, known as the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska, would add to the 
McCumber amendment. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I have given no especial attention to the 
question as to the amount that would be added. I can only 
speak definitely with reference to propositions as to which we 
have obtained the estimates of the department. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will yield to me, I think 
I can give the Senator from Texas some information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BURNHAM. Certainly. -: 

Mr. CULBERSON. I shall be glad to have the Senator from 
North Dakota do so. $ 

Mr. McCUMBER. It can not be given in exact figures, but if 
one would take the present law, in a very short time he could 
make the computation. The section which has been placed in 
the bill reads: 

That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and received an honorable discharge 
and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty, and is now unfit 


for manual labor, through causes not due to his own vicious habits, 


or who from disease or other causes incurred in line of duty resulting 


in his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, shall be paid 
the maximum pension under this act, to wit, thirty dollars per month. 
The Senator will see from the reading of that clause that it 
will practically increase to $30 per month the pension of every 
soldier who incurred disability in the Civil War—— 
Mr. CULBERSON. How much? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. A great many of them, 
of course, are receiving more than $30 now; a large number of 
them are receiving less than that sum. I would have to take 
the number and make the computation, but there are perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty thousand, any way, who are receiving 
their pensions under the general law for disabilities, and per- 
haps a greater number than that. Perhaps a third of those— 
I am merely giving a rough guess—may now be receiving $30 
per month. That would leave the other two-thirds of that 
number receiving about the same amount, $30.. The Senator 
will see why this is so. Everyone knows that there is no 
soldier now who is able to perform manual labor. All of them 
are now of advanced age. 

Mr. CULBERSON. How near, if the Senator please, will 
this amendment approximate to the Sherwood bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment is one of the sections of 
the Sherwood bill, and it would add several millions, but just 
how much I can not now tell. z 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BURNHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] I call his attention to a report made by 
the Secretary of the Interior on December 16, 1911, found on 
page 15 of the Senate Pension Committee's Document on Mili- 
tary and Naval Pensions of the United States, in which he dis- 
cusses House bill No. 1, section 2, and states as follows: 

It is a Very dificult matter to give an accurate estimate as to the 
increased cost which would result from the second section of this bill, 
in view of the fact that each person to be entitled to the $30 rate 
thereunder must have been wounded in battle or In line of duty or 
must have been disabled from some disease or other cause incurred in 
the line of duty and be unfit for or unable to perform manual labor, It 
is not beliey however, that the number of beneficiaries under this 
section would exceed 15,000. The increase in the disbursements due 
to this section would probably, therefore, not exceed $2,500,000 per 
annum, 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire to excuse me. I would not have interrupted 
him had I known it would have taken so much time from the 
line of his thought. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I am very glad the question was asked; it 
is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, one question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BURNHAM. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. I understand that the adoption of the amendment 
of the junior Senator from Nebraska will only add about two 
millions to the McCumber amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That it will add $2,500,000 is the estimate, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BACON.. Will the Senator from New Hampshire pardon 
me for just a moment right on that line? 

Mr. BURNHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I understand the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska will put upon this list every Federal 
soldier who had received a wound in battle; it matters not 
whether he was disabled by that wound or not; if he had a 
scratch, if a drop of blood was drawn, he will be on this list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. Pardon me a moment. It is an impossibility 
for the Commissioner of Pensions or anyone else to estimate 
how many soldiers that provision might include, though he can 
tell how many have been disabled by wounds. A great many 
soldiers, perhaps a majority of, soldiers who are wounded, are 
not disabled by wounds. We had an example here to-day of 
the honorable Senator from Alabama [Mr. Jomnston], who 
stated that he was wounded four times in battle, but was not 
disabled. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not make any difference whether 
the soldier was disabled or not; if he was wounded, he re- 
ceives the pension. 

Mr. BACON. If he was wounded, whether disabled or not, 
he receives it. There are no statistics by which an estimate 
can be made as to the number of soldiers who can be put upon 
this list under the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. 
My judgment is that the large majority of soldiers who saw 
any very extended service were, during that service, wounded 
slightly, if not seriously. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the bill provides that the soldier 
must be wounded in the line of duty and also be unfit for or 
unable to perform manual labor? 

Mr. McCUMBER. But not due to wounds. 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; not due to wounds. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I wish to say, Mr. President, in general 
terms, that the proposition now offered carries $5,000,000 
annually as an increase for the next five years, over and above 
the McCumser substitute. By way of comparison I will say 
that for the first year, under the McCumner substitute, the ex- 
penditure would be $11,454,000; under the pending proposition 
it would be $14,722,000; the second year it would be $33,000,000 
under the McCumsBer substitute, and $40,373,000 under the 
present proposition, and so on, making, as I say, a difference of 
$5,000,000 in the annual increase during the next five years. 
The increase comes about largely from the fact that service is 
recognized more in the amendment I have offered than in the 
committee substitute, though not to any great extent. After 
the pensioner reaches 70 years of age there is then very little 
difference between the two propositions. At the hearing before 
the Committéd on Pensions it seemed to me that the old soldiers 
were entitled to a larger amount than is proposed in the pending 
measure, 

I should like to call attention to some of the statements 
made at the committee hearing by men who are entitled, as it 
appears to me, to the respect and confidence of all the Senators, 
The men who came here were sent for by the chairman of the 
committee to enlighten and instruct, so far as they could, that 
committee. Three of them were past commanders in chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic; three of them were depart- 
ment commanders, the heads of departments in their several 
States, and another was a man who had been for years a 
commander of a Grand Army post. In all, there were seven 
men, members of this committee, and they were the only men 
authorized by the great organization of the Grand Army of 
the Republic to speak for it in regard to pensions. ‘They came 
before the committee, and some of their statements I wish 
you to hear. 

One of them, in substance, was that they were not satisfied 
with proposition No. 11, which is the basis of the so-called 
McCumber amendment. They wanted something more than 
that; but they were satisfied, as they expressed it, with No. 13, 
one of the 18 propositions that have been submitted here. No. 
13 embodied substantially what I have proposed in the amend- 
ment I have submitted, which is within a million dollars of 
the amount involved in proposition. No. 13; or, in other words, 
4 per cent added to the amount called for by my amendment 
would, as expressed by the especially authorized men of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, satisfy the old soldiers. 

Mr. President and Senators, if we are to pass a pension bill, 
let us pass one that is reasonably satisfactory and just to the 
old soldiers of the Union Army, and not one which will cause 
great dissatisfaction, such as proposition No. 11, which, as I 
have said, is the basis of the substitute reported by the com- 
mittee, the only difference being that the substitute divides 
service into periods of six months instead of one year. 

I have stated in substance what the position of these men was. 
I intended to read their testimony given at the hearing, but I 
will not stop to do so now. They called attention to the con- 
dition of the soldiers in a manner that appealed to me; they 
told us what reasons they had for asking a pension at this 
time; they told of their increasing years and of their increasing 
infirmities and of all those sacrifices which have been so. elo- 
quently spoken of here. 

The members of the Grand Army, I submit, are not men 
clamoring for anything that is unreasonable or unjust. Their 
fairness and candor were manifest, and I think they spoke 
their honest conyictions when they told us that they wanted 
legislation along the line of my amendment and would be en- 
tirely satisfied with it. 

I believe that a bill granting something more than what is 
allowed in the pending substitute should be passed by the 
Senate at this time. 

I hope it will not happen that the Senate will hunt for the 
smallest amount offered to the old soldiers. at this time, select 
that, and say to them, This is the best we can do for you.” 
No; I do not believe we want to do that. Rather, let us do 
something more, something that men who. know what they are 
talking about believe to be reasonable. Let us stand by the 
old soldiers, and let us do what all of us claim we want to do— 
that which is just and fair and right. 

I appeal to Senators on the other side as well as on this 
side, for I remember that always in the Committee on Pen- 
sions—I do not recall an exception—when. special pension bills 
have been under consideration, the Senators from the southern 
States have stood with the Senators from the northern States 
and have been liberal, fair, and just in every instance in their 
action affecting matters which came before that committee. 


I ask the same consideration now and appeal to you when this 
matter comes to be voted on to think of the record that was 
made there, and to make a similar record here. To Senators on 
this side I simply want to say that all that has been said for 
the old soldiers: goes for nothing unless we stand by them now. 
It is true the amendment proposed by me carries a larger 
amount than that proposed by the committee substitute; but_ 
remember that these men are growing older every year, their 
infirmities are increasing every day, and they are dying off 
rapidly. 

Are we able to pay the amount? That was one of the ques- 
tions put to these men representing the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and they replied: “If this country is not able to pay 
us, of course we will not ask it.” -Not able to pay! This 
great, rich Nation not able to pay for the services of the men 
who saved the Union and the Constitution! Not able to pay! 
Why, from the products of the soil alone there is added to the 
wealth of this great Nation eight or nine billion dollars every 
year. i 

I might go on, but I will not detain the Senate. The hour is 
late, and I will simply say that this great, rich country can 
always afford to be just. Let it be just in this instance, and 
let the Senate vote for the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have neglected making 
any statement in answer to the very numerous arguments that 
have been made on this floor as to what the old soldiers want. 
I refrained from answering any of those arguments because I felt 
that the hour was late and probably Senators would rather vote 
upon this question than hear any more discussion. I would not 
at this time make such a statement had not the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BURNHAM], who has just spoken, made a 
statement as to what the old soldiers want. As chairman of 
the Committee on Pensions I think I have probably been in a 
position to receive as definite information regarding the senti- 
ments of the Grand Army of the Republic as has any Senator 
here. When the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] declared 
yesterday that the soldiers do not want what he called the 
“Smoot amendment” and that they do want the Sherwood bill, 
I was satisfied to let the matter pass at that time; but let me 
now make exactly what I believe is a just statement of the atti- 
tude of the soldiers. 

Every individual who will take the various propositions will 
figure, just as you and I would, to determine which one of the 
bills will give him the greatest amount for the rest of his life; 
and he will naturally, the same as you and I would, favor that 
bill which will inure to his greatest benefit. That is true of 
the soldier as it is true of everyone else. So, to the extent 
possibly that the Sherwood bill would carry a greater amount 
to a greater number, that greater number who would receive 
the: greater amount might possibly be in favor of it; but the 
principle established in the bill is condemned universally by 
the Grand Army of the Republic and by the soldiers gen- 
erally. The representatives of the Grand Army of the Republie 
stated in every utterance relating to the subject, “We do 
not want the single standard of service as the basis of grant- 
ing pensions.” I might quote a great many of these statements, 
but it is unnecessary for me to go over them. I simply say 
that of the five men who were present and who spoke for the 
Grand Army of the Republic, when asked whether they pre- 
ferred the double standard we have adopted or whether they 


‘preferred the Sherwood standard, every one of them answered 


in favor of the standard adopted by the committee; and when 
I put the question to each one in private conversation, “If you 
were limited to the two propositions—the double standard or 
the age standard, standing singly—which would you prefer?” 
eyery one answered that he would prefer the age standard 
rather than the service standard. 

So, therefore, Mr. President, the standard provided by the 
proposed amendment is not satisfactory to the greater number 
of soldiers, although the amount involved might meet the re- 
quirement of giving the greater number the greater amount 
at the present time. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KERN. I only want to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota whether, of the hundreds of Grand Army posts scat- 
tered through the country that have expressed themselyes on 
this question, there has been a single one that has passed reso- 
lutions in favor of the so-called McCumber-Smoot bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there has. 

Mr. McCUMBER: More of them have passed resolutions in 
favor of the Sulloway bill, which was an age-standard bill alone, 
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than in favor of the Sherwood bill. The Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] properly expressed not only his own view but the 
view of the soldiers of the Civil War when, in answer to my 
question yesterday, he stated that if both bills carried the same 
amount he would prefer the double-standard bill. That is also 
the view of the old soldiers. 

I want to answer now the statement made by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if the amendment 
which we are now considering does not provide for the double 
standard? : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, certainly. I am simply answering the 
statement that the soldiers demand the system of granting pen- 
sions on service alone, as provided in the Sherwood bill, rather 
than on age, or on age and service. As a matter of fact, they 
prefer the double standard if you will grant the sime amount. 
There can be no possibility of a question about that. 

I want to make clear to the Senate now just what was the 
attitude of the representatives of the Grand Army of the Re- 
publie upon the two propositions, 11 and 13, which, as modified, 
become, respectively, 16 and 18. Before the members represent- 
ing the Grand Army of the Republic appeared before the com- 
mittee they met together and unanimously adopted a resolution 
which read: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee that the age and 
service standards should be combined in any pension measure enacted 
by the present Congress, to the end that justice and equity be done to 
all classes of our comrades, 

That was their sentiment, expressed in their resolution, and 
reaffirmed at their last encampment, when they again demanded 
that the Sherwood bill be amended so as td more nearly conform 
to the Sulloway bill. 

What did that mean? It meant that they would be glad to 
accept the amount carried by the Sherwood bill, but pre- 
ferred to receive whatever amount is granted upon the basis of 
an age standard, and as between the two, after consideration, 
they determined that they preferred the double standard. 

I prepared 18 different propositions to submit to that com- 
mittee, embracing different combinations of the double standard. 
One was No. 11, which divided Army service into periods of 
one year, and ran up, I believe, to four years. No. 13 also 
divided it into one-year periods. If you divide it into six- 
month periods, it will greatly increase the amount of pensions. 
They were not satisfied with No. 11; they would rather have 
more than was provided for in No. 11. They desired the 
amount that would be carried under No. 13; but afterwards 
we modified No. 11 so as to bring it up nearer to the original 
No. 13, by making the basis of it six-month periods of service, 
In other words, by that act alone we added $3,000,000 to the 
amount provided. 

Then, again, proposition No. 11, in the manner of its division, 
seemed to meet the approval of the greater number of the Grand 
Army of the Republic representatives with whom I talked— 
that is, arranging it so as to recognize a certain increase later- 
ally on service and an increase perpendicularly (as we have 
been used to calling it) on age. 

We fixed that part satisfactorily. The same arrangement 
does not hold in proposition No. 18. In other words, the two 
are not the same in the matter of arrangement. If they were 
exactly the same, then we could say we would add so much 
more to them. 

The Senator says they would not be satisfied with No. 11 
as modified. I want to give him the testimony of just one gen- 
tleman who had been before his own people and before his own 
Grand Army post. 

Mr. BURNHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. With pleasure. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I am sure the Senator does not wish to 
make a misstatement. What I said was that their opposition 
was directed to proposition No. 11. I do not know whether or 
not anything was said about No. 16. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other words, they preferred more than 
was granted in No. 11; but when we modified No. 11 so that we 
brought it up more nearly to No. 13, which appealed to them in 
the first instance, by adding three more millions 

Mr. BURNHAM. The Senator did not quite bring it up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; we did not quite bring it up as far as 
No. 13, but we brought it up three millions more. 

Now I want to read the testimony of Mr, Redman, one of the 
members of this Grand Army committee. His reference is to 
proposition No, 11 before it was modified; not after it was 


modified. He represented the Grand Army of the Republic as 
one of their pension committee. I read from page 17: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am from the great 
State of New York. ince the ist of January, practically speaking, I 
have done nothing but talk about pensions. I haye visited some 12 
posts in the western part of the State, installing the officers in 10 of 
them, and in each case I have taken from 30 to 45 minutes to talk upon 
the question of pensions, 7 eaa to them the difference in the er- 
ent bills and then getting their ee after the meetings. 

I find that 95 per cent of the veterans in western New York to whom 
I have talked—lI assume 5,000 or 6,000 altogether—are unanimous in 
favor of a double-standard bill. They will be perfectly satisfied with 
such a bill. In our city of Rochester we have a ve number of 
militia that served three months in the fall of 18004. have taken 
particular pains to talk with those comrades individually. They all ex- 
press their satisfaction with and support of the present bill, either 
proposition No. 11 or No. 13. 

I had a copy of 3 No. 11 with me at nearly every meeting. 
Last Friday night I was in Buffalo, where I addressed the largest post 
in the world, with something. over 700 members. Over 400 of them 
were present. I had there a copy of the McCumber Senate bill. I read 
it and talked upon the bill for minutes. I failed to find one comrade 
in that gathering that was not absolutely satisfied with a bill of that 
character. Of course I think you will all concede, gentlemen, that No. 
13 is a little better holdout than No. 11. Of course should favor that 
myself. It was unanimous with the committee of which I have the 
honor to be a member. = 

Mr. President, there is a little difference, some $8,000,000 
in the second year, but I would prefer to put this through this 
year. I would prefer to kecp within our income this year. I 
believe the same spirit of fairness and generosity that actuates 
the Congress to-day will be in existence a year from to-day, 
when we can conform our income to meet the added expenses. 
As I have stated, I stand ready to add to them, and believe 
that we should add to them very materially. 

Mr. BURNHAM. Mr. President, just a word. With refer- 
ence to the double standard, I am free to say that that is one 
of the features of this amendment that is copied from the sub- 
stitute of the chairman of our committee. I want to say, fur- 
ther, that this double standard, which seemed to appeal, ag he 
bas stated, to all of these visiting soldiers, was a proposition 
which originated with the chairman himself, and certainly is 
most commendable. It was that proposition that these gentle- 
men were talking about quite a good deal, and to which the 
Senator has referred. 

I want to say to the Senator that the expression from all of 
those men was that they preferred No. 13. There was not any 
doubt about it; they preferred No. 13. The proposition that I 
have offered comes within 4 per cent of No. 13; and if we are 
to satisfy these men I think we ought to do what I have pro- 
posed. 

Just a word more. The Senator has called attention to the 
member of the committee of the Grand Army who was the com- 
mander of a post in the State of New York. I have called 
your attention to two men who testified, one of them Mr. 
Torrance, past commander in chief; another, Washington 
Gardner, another past commander in chief. Both of them ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with this proposition No. 11. 

I want to say another thing. If you will cover the period 
that I have in this proposition for five years, you will have, 
according to the Treasury estimate, an abundance of revenue 
to pay it. If you cover an average of two years, you will have, 
according to the estimate of thirty or thirty-three millions of 
surplus, an abundance to pay it. I submit that it does not lie 
with us here, with our vast appropriation bills, to invoke 
against this proposition for the first time the matter of in- 
debtedness or possible indebtedness, or the necessity for issuing 
bonds on the part of the United States. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, referring to the subject dis- 
cussed by the Senator from North Dakota, and particularly to 
the statements made to the Pension Committee by the repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Army of the Republic, I desire to call 
attention to a letter handed me to-day by a very reputable 
soldier of the District, past- post commander of Lincoln Post, 
No. 3. He says: 

There is not a G. A. R. post from Maine to California which has 
seen fit to indorse the Pension Committee for er expression favorable 
to the McCumber bill; on the other hand, G. A. R. posts by the score, 
veterans of the Spanish War, and 3 aor legislature of the North- 
ern States, where the bulk of our vil ar veterans reside, have 
petitioned both Houses of Congress praying for the so-called dollar-a-day 
pension bill. 

As it refers exclusively to the matter discussed by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, I will ask to have this letter, which is 
not long, incorporated into the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

206 SIXTH STREET SE., 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1912. 
Hon. JOHN W. KERN, 
United States Senate. 
Dran Sir: I beg leave to respectfully call your attention to the within 


clipping of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 16, 1912, in refe 
fo House bill No. 1, known as the Sherwood dollar-a-day service pension 
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aoe which you so ably defended on the floor of the Senate several 
ays ago. 
This clipping I send you is not the sentiment of the Grand Army of 


the Republic. In the speech following your masterly adyocacy of the 
Sherwood bill, Senator McCumber, I believe, championed the McCumber- 
Smoot proposition on the same day. You will find on page 3609 of the 
Record of March 16, 1912, statements of the several prominent Grand 
Army of the Republic men who represent the committee on nsion 
legislation appointed at Atlantic City during the encampment held at 
that ploce in August, 1910. 

Inasmnich as the encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
saw fit to select those honorable 8 to represent the veterans’ 
interest, that duty has been one of painstaking and a trying one; but 
when they undertake to voice the sentiment of the entire veterans of 
the Civil War, when they say the Grand Army of the on ps favors 
the McCumber-Smoot bill or proposition, or any other bill than H, R. 
No. 8 assume too much responsibility of thelr own views in that 
respect. r 

There is not a Grand Arty of the Republic post from Maine tọ Cali- 
fornia which has seen fit to indorse any single one of the pension com- 
mittee for any expression favorable to the McCumber bill; on the other 
hand, Grand Army of the Republic posts by the score, veterans of the 
Spanish War, and nearly every legislature of the Northern States, where 
the bulk of our Civil War veterans reside, have petitioned both Houses 
of Congress praying for the so-called dollar-a-day pension bill. 

I hope the honorable Senator will pardon me for assuming the privi- 
lege in writing this letter, but I simply could not refrain from writin: 
and letting you know that the pension committee of the Grand Army o 
the Republic does not represent nor voice the sentiment of a single 
post of the Grand Army of the Republic 8 bill other than the 
dollar-a-day bill which passed the House and own as H. R. No, 1, 
and I trust you will be in the Senate ready to make some reply to thosé 
statements offered in support of the McCumber bill this afternoon. 

I desire to say that 95 per cent of the Civil War veterans who have 
3 and gallantly defended the old flag and the Union in those days 
of trial and danger are to-day praying for the passage of the so-called 
dollar-a-day pension bill, H. R. No. 1, as it passed the House of 
Representatives. 


do hope 1 will successfully win out for those deserving and almost 
destitute veterans and bring to them the necessary relief in their 
pa ang years. 
incerely, yours, DANIEL WILLIAMS, 


Late Company K, Twenty-third Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, Past Post Commander Lincoln Post, No. 3, 
Department of the Potomac. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate 

Mr. KENYON. I rise to a point of order. We can not hear 
what is being said on account of the confusion, and we should 
like to hear it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the point of order 
is well taken. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I do not desire at this late 
hour to unnecessarily take up the time of the Senate, and 
speak only in behalf of the soldiers. If I remember correctly, 
however, the soldiers never complained about the taking up of 
their time by the country in its hour of need. 

No bill can be passed here that will please everybody. For 
that reason I was deeply interested in hearing the members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic before our committee. Repre- 
senting, as they do, the only organization of Union soldiers in 
this country, I was very anxious to hear their opinion. They 
opp sed the Sherwood bill because it was founded alone upon 
service. They were in favor of the standard proposed in the 
Burnham bill. They did not ask for the bill that carried the 
most money, because it was estimated that the Sherwood bill 
would carry $75,000,000. They only asked for proposition 13, 
which is embraced in the bill introduced by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. They said that with that bill they would be 
satisfied. They asked for this only as a matter of justice, and 
I quite agree with the Senator from New Hampshire, that they 
are entitled to justice. 

We hear much said now about living within our income. We 
did not talk in that way when we asked these men to carry the 
flag. There was nothing then said about not being able to pay 
them, but all sorts of fair promises were made in order to in- 
duce them to volunteer to save the Union. I do not think we 
sbould talk that way now. These men are entitled to pensions 
as a matter of right and not as a matter of charity. We owe 
them a debt that we can never pay, because they saved the 
country; and but for them we would have no Union or Consti- 
tution; but for them we would not enjoy the liberty nor have 
the wealth and power that we enjoy to-day. 

Mr. President, I think that when these old soldiers come and 
tell us what they want and put themselves within the limit of 
reason it would be little less than an outrage for us to refuse to 
give them what they ask. 


It has been a long while since the war, and some here do not 
know anything about it, some who have heard but little about 
it. I saw something of it. I saw something of the blood and 
the tears and the sorrow of that period. I heard the cries of 
weeping widows and orphan children. I saw the brave boys as 
they marched to the battle field, under the flag, to the music of 
the drum and fife, in all their young manhood and strength. I 
saw them dead upon the battle field. I saw them brought home, 
not with their shields, but upon them. I heard the clods that 
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fell upon their coffins, I saw the dark cloud of woe and anguish 
that overhung this country. Ah, we must not forget these 
things. These men are old now. They have not the step that 
they had then. Their ranks haye been decimated, and they 
have become old and feeble. Comparatively few of them are 
left. The large majority have passed over the river and are 
now resting under the shade of the trees. 

Mr. President, shall we fail to do them justice? Shall we 
refuse to give them what they are willing to take, not as a 
charity, but as right under the duty that we owe them for the 
grand service that they performed? 

I yoted in the committee against reporting the Sherwood 
measure because I did not believe it would pass the Senate, 
and the Grand Army opposed it because they wanted an age and 
service bill combined. I voted in favor of reporting the Burn- 
ham bill, now being considered. I am in fayor of it to-day. 
I beg and plead with the Senate to give these men some 
measure of justice. To my friends across the way, some of 
whom were gallant soldiers on the other side, I make a special 
plea. If there is any man who should love the soldier, it is the 
soldier who met him upon the battle field and struggled with 
him for supremacy. I appeal to the old ex-Confederates in the 
Senate to do what is right toward these old men who were 
foemen worthy of their steel. 

A short time ago in Kentucky a bill was introduced in the 
legislature to pension the Confederate soldiers, and every Re- 
publican voted in its favor. I ask you now to be as generous 
to the Union soldiers as our people were to yours in Kentucky. 

Mr. President, we are told that there have been many billions 
of dollars paid in pensions during the long period of 50 years. 
Yes; there haye been; and there have been many billions of 
drops of blood shed upon the field of battle; there have been 
many graves dug, that rise to-day like billows upon the sea, 
underneath which repose the gallant men who lost their lives 
in the service of our country and its flag. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRADLEY. Do not talk to me about what pensions 
have cost. The question now is how shall these men be paid 
what is justly due them and what they have the right to ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BranpeceE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. BBADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator stated that every Republican 
member of the Kentucky Legislature voted for a bill to pension 
ex-Confederate soldiers in Kentucky. Would the Senator from 
Kentucky kindly state what the amount of the pension was 
per month or per year? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I really do not know, but I 
can say it was all that was asked. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, Mr. President, then it comes down to 
a comparison of what men ask. Can not the Senator from 
Kentucky approximate the amount that was paid to the ex- 
Confederate soldiers by the Legislature of Kentucky? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I can not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was it $6 a month? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I do not remember. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was it $3 a month or over? : 

Mr. BRADLEY. I do not remember. I think that the bill 
was introduced by some Democrat as a measure of justice, and 
I suppose that no Democrat in Kentucky would value the sery- 
ices of a Confederate soldier at so small a sum as $3 a month. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will pardon the interruption, there was sitting to my left 
a Kentucky Republican Member of the House and he has told 
me that the amount was $10 a month. Does the Senator re- 
member if that is correct? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I do not; but, as I have said 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it were $10 a month, that is less than 
any pension in this bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Well, Mr. President, ali I have to say in 
response to that is, in the first place, if they conceived that $10 
is all they were entitled to, that was their business and not 
mine. In the next place, I want to say that the difference in 
value was very great between their services and those for whom 
we are now legislating. In their case the pension was given to 
men who fought to destroy the Government, and in this we are 
asking for a pension to men who fought to preserve it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky another question. Of course I appreciate 
the point he has just made. That does not, however, affect the 
Legislature of Kentucky very much I imagine. Did the pension 


bill extended to ex-Confederates in Kentucky include anybody 
except those who were not in thé enjoyment of an income 
sufficient to live without a pension? 
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Mr. BRADLEY. I do not know; I was not there. I simply 
know that such a bill was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to add a word, if the Senator 
from Kentucky will permit me, and then I will not bother him 
any more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRADLEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the State of Kentucky did give any 
pension to the Confederate soldiers upon any other basis than 
absolute need and necessity now, the State of Kentucky did 
something which no other Southern State, as far as I know, 
has done. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That may be true, Mr. President; Kentucky 
is in the habit of doing things that no other Southern State 
ever did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BUN HAM]. 

Mr. BURNHAM, On that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. Bamxry’s name was 
called). I announce that the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] 
is paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon]. If the 
Senator from Texas were present, I am satisfied he would vote 
“ nay.” : 

Mr. BRADLEY (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Taytor] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement with reference to my pair as before. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Because 
of my pair, already announced, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER’S name was called). 
I make the same announcement in reference to my colleague as 
before. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). On account of 
the pair which I have heretofore announced, I withholg my vote. 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HEYBURN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I am ad- 
vised that if he were present he would yote “nay.” I should 
vote “yea.” So the pair will stand. 

Mr. SWANSON (when the name of Mr. Martin of Virginia 
was called). I have stated the pair of my colleague [Mr. MAR- 
TIN]. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN]. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 29, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Borah Cummins La Follette Poindexter 
Bourne Curtis Lorimer Shively 
Bristow Gardner McLean Smith, Mich. 
Brown Hitchcock e Martine, N. J. Townsend 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Myers Works 
Chilton ones O'Gorman 
Clapp Kenyon Oliver 
Cra Page 

NAYS—=36. 
Brandegee Foster Smith, Ga. 

riggs Gronna Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Johnston, Ala. Pere oot 
Burton Perkins Stephenson 
Clark, Wyo. Pomerene Su la} 
ane M mber Rayner Swanson 
Culberson Newlands Richardson Thornton 
du Pont ixon Root Wetmore 
Fletcher Overman Simmons Williams 
NOT VOTING—26. 

Bacon Davis Heyburn Stone 
Batey Dillingham Lippitt Taylor 
Bankhead Dixon artin, Va. Tillman 
Bradley Gallinger elson a 
B Gamble Paynter Watson 
Clarke, Ark. Gore 
Cullom Guggenheim Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Burnyam’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. I offer the amendments which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 3, page 4, strike out the word “ sixty- 
six” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ sixty-four.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SECRETARY. Also, in line 10, page 4, strike out “ seventy ” 
and insert “ sixty-eight.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary, Also, in line 17, strike out “seventy-five” 
and insert “ seventy.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute offered by the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before you proceed to that, Mr, President, 
there is an amendment which I offered some days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary, Add as a new section at the end of the bill 
the following: 

Sec. —. That no 3 shall receive a 
is or shall be in receipt of an income of $1800 per vouer aie act yao 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not want to make a 
speech. It is too late for it; everybody is tired; we want to get 
through and go home. I hardly hope that the amendment can 
pass. I have offered it because it seemed to me just and right 
that it should be offered. 

This morning at some time the question arose as to where the 
Government would get the money from to pension old soldiers 
who were needy and necessitous. The Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Kern] said, and said very touchingly, that there were a 
great many of them who could not live upon the pensions which 
they were now receiving, and who had no other sources of in- 
come except their pensions. I felt then like answering the ques- 
tion propounded by saying you should find out what is the aver- 
age income of an American family. I do not know what the 
figures are under the census of 1910, but under the census of 
1900 it was $460 a year. If you would fix $140 more than that 
and say that nobody should receive a pension who was in the 
enjoyment of an income of $600 a year—$50 a month—you 
would save enough money from the pension roll by that to keep 
out of destitution every ex-Federal soldier in the United States. 
You would save by it, unless my calculation is wrong, some 
fifteen or twenty million dollars, taken from those who do not 
need it and given to those who do need it. 

Mr. President, I have never had much sympathy for that sort 
of patriotic sentiment that sounds in dollars and cents. I have 
a very high degree of sympathy for that sort of sentiment which 
does not permit an old man who has served his country in times 
of war to suffer in his old age. I expect, if the truth were 
known, that I would go as far as any of you to take care of 
that class of pensioners. I do not know that the suspicion is 
absolutely correct, but I am persuaded that it is; I suspect that 
I would go as far as any of you in that direction. 

But I have not wanted to push the amendment to that point. 
I have not offered an amendment that no one in receipt of $600 
a year clear income should receive any benefit from this pension 
act. I have offered an amendment that nobody in the enjoy- 
ment of an income of $1,200 a year or over should receive any 
benefit from this pension act. 

That is $100 a month, twice as much as the average head of 
a family in the United States enjoys, and it must be remem- 
bered that one-third of the population of the United States is 
in a section of the country that pays pensions but receives no 
pensions. I am not complaining of that. It is the war tribute 
which the defeated must pay. We grin and bear it, and we 
ought to grin and bear it; but we do it that neither we nor 
the deserving people of the balance of the United States, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, preachers, ought to be taxed in the name 
of patriotism to pay largesses to men who are already in such 
a good condition financially that they are twice as well off as 
the average head of a family in the United States. I have, 
therefore, offered this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], and, 
not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. BAILEY's name was 
called). The Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry] is paired with 
the Senator ffom Montana [Mr. Drxon]. If the Senator from 
Texas were present, I am satisfied he would note “ yea.” 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. BANKHEAD’s name 


was called). My colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] would vote the 
same way. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I desire to 
make the same announcement as to my pair that I made on the 
former vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
my pair already announced, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER’s name was called). 
I desire to make the same statement in regard to my colleague 
[Mr. GALLINGER] as I did before. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I am paired, 
as I have already announced, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. GueGeNHEIM’s name was called). 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. GUGGENHEM™M] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]. 

Mr. HEYBURN (when his name was called). Because of the 
pair which I have already announced, I will withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I again announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor] and withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas, 30, nays 35, as follows: 


Because of 


YEAS—30. 
Borah Gardner O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bourne Hitchcock Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Johnston, Ala. Owen Swanson 
Chamberlain Jones Percy Thornton 
Culberson Lea Pomerene Watson 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Rayner Williams 
Fletcher Myers Root 
Foster Newlands Simmons 

NAYS—35. 
Brandegee Crawford McCumber Shively 
Briggs Curtis McLean Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Gronna Nixon Smoot 
Brown Johnson, Me. Oliver Stephenson 
Burton Kenyon Page Sutherland 
Chilton Kern Penrose Townsend 
Clapp La Follette Perkins Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Poindexter Works 
Crane Lorimer Richardson 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Bacon Cummins Guggenheim Smith, Md. 
Baile avis Heyburn Stone 
Bankhead Dillingham Lippitt Taylor 
Bradley + Dixon artin, Va. Tillman 
Burnham Gallinger Nelson Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Paynter 
Cullom Gore Reed 


So the amendment of Mr. WIILIAus was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk, to come in at thé end of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following: 

That the Commissioner of Pensions shall cause to be published in at 
least one newspaper at the 8 rea of each State a complete list of the 
persons drawing pensions in that State, with their post-office addresses 
and the amount of said pension, and whether the pensioner is a soldier, 
soldier's widow, or child of a soldier; and there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum 
not to exceed $50,000 per annum to pay for such publication. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall take the Senate’s 
time for hardly two minutes. The Senate has just voted down 
an amendment not to allow men with a clear income of $1,200 
a year to draw a pension under this proposed act. The Senate 
must have done it, if they did it upon any sensible theory at all, 
upon the theory that they want to make of the pension roll a 
roll of honor. At any rate, frequently that reason has been 
given in opposition to motions of that kind. If that be your 
reason, you do want to make it a roll of honor, do you not? If 
you will publish in each State the name of the pensioner and 
his post-office address you will call the attention of his neigh- 
borhood to him, and if he is a fraud and has no right to be 
drawing a pension, or if he is dead and if somebody else is 
drawing a pension for him, that fact will soon make itself 
known, and you may be able to save a great deal of money, 
which none of you want paid out. 

I take it for granted that none cf you want a man to receive a 
pension masquerading under the name of another man, that no- 
body wants 2 pension for a dead man received by somebody who 
is living, and that nobody wants a roll of honor to become 
tainted with dishonor by particular exceptions to its general 
character. If that be the case, there can be no harm in the ut- 


most publicity with regard to pensioners and the amounts they 
are receiving. 

In this connection I will state that I have the high authority 
of the present Republican President of the United States and a 
Republican ex-President of the United States—recently ex—to 


the effect that publicity is a sort of sunlight cure for all sorts 
of evils. I hope this amendment, at any rate, will be voted for 
unanimously. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho de- 
sire to offer an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to call attention, in response to 
what the Senator from Mississippi has said, to an amendment 
that I prepared and sent to the desk, and only withdrew be- 
cause of the vote on the first amendment, which read thus: 

Any and all sums of money that may be due to any person within the 
class named herein may, upon the sworn declaration of such person 
expressing his desire that any money that may be due or become due to 
him shall be transferred to a special fund for the purpose of the pay- 
ment of any pensions authorized by law to be paid to any class of 
Union soldiers or sailors. 

My purpose in that was to compel the persons receiving pen- 
sions, or to whom pensions were due, to make an affirmative 
declaration declining to receive the pension, and for it to be 
transferred to the general pension fund, so that then we would 
know who were quietly acquiescing in the receipt of a pension, 
despite the fact that they were in no need of it, and those who, 
feeling that they ought not in goog conscience to receive a 
pension, would transfer it. That would have put them by the 
record under a provision, which I think is in this bill, requir- 
ing the publication of the names of pensioners, I only with- 
drew the amendment because the amendment to which I 
thought it was germane had not been agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senate yotes 
upon this question it is probably proper to call to their at- 
tention the fact that the committee has already reported a sec- 
tion that seems to me to cover everything that is essential, 
except the matter of the publication, and ‘the report which the 
committee asked for will cost nothing. Section 4 reads: 

Src. 4. That the Commissioner of Pensions shall make, at the time 
of submitting his next annual report, a separate report for each county 
of each State, Territory, or District, containing a statement or table 
which shall contain the names, — of service, monthly rates of 
payment, and residences of all pensioners of the United States; and 
shall thereafter, as said annual reports are submitted, make separate 
reports similar in all respects, except that such subsequent reports 
shall contain only those added to the pension roll during the fiscal 
year for which each annual report is made. 

Now each county can receive separately, and in a statement 
that pertains to that county only, the names of every soldier 
in that county drawing a pension, with his length of service, and 
so forth, and publish it, if it is so desired; but it does not seem 
to be necessary, Mr. President, to appropriate money now for 
publishing something which perhaps the country does not de- 
sire to know, and which, if anybody does want the information, 
is in a public record and he can get it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
North Dakota will not misunderstand the purport of my amend- 
ment. If I understand what the Senator from North Dakota 
has just read, which appears on page 6, section 4, it does every- 
thing I want done except just what I want done; it fails to 
provide for publication. It is the blessed sunlight of publicity 
that I am seeking. 

The Senator says that it will cost some money to do what, 
perhaps, the country does not want done. I take for granted 
that the country does want the sunlight of publicity upon the 
pension roll, so that the good, honest people in every county and 
in every bailiwick may read and see who amongst them is en- 
joying a pension and may determine whether or not the man 
enjoying a pension deserves it, whether he is living or whether 
he is dead, and whether somebody else is drawing it in his 
name. Any one of those three things may occur. 

Mr. President, I have said nearly all of this with a view to 
getting the attention of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Every word of which I heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I saw that the deus ex machina upon 
the other side of the Chamber had his attention during the 
greater part of my remarks. 

To recall the Senator from North Dakota to the point, I do 
not think that the Senator from North Dakota will contend for 
one moment that the people of the United States do not desire 
public knowledge concerning this, as concerning all other govern- 
mental and administrative affairs; but I tried to reenforce my 
own weak voice by reference to the present Republican Presi- 
dent and a Republican ex-President of the United States. We 
have learned lately from those who are insurging upon the other 
side that the greatest thing that any people can have in connec- 
tion with anything, the management of corporations and every- 
thing else, is publicity. It its spelled with a great big P,” and 
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it is pronounced with the accent upon the first syllable; and all 
I want is publicity concerning the pension list, so that the good, 
honest people—and as a rule most of the people, a majority of 
the people, are honest—shall have knowledge of who in their 
bailiwick is drawing a pension; and, take my word for it, that 
if there are any dishonorable names upon the pension list, that 
are tainting this roll of honor by their presence, the people, 
having the honor of the Nation at stake and dear to their 
hearts, will soon make some sort of communications to the 
proper authorities which will stop the dishonor and may inci- 
dentally also stop a part of the expense. 

I hope that the chairman of the committee in charge of this 
bill will not object to the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, the assumption that calls 
for this amendment is that there is fraud and dishonor in pen- 
sion legislation and in the pension roll. T do not believe there 
is any fraud that has not been ferreted out. I do not believe 
that the public believes there is any considerable fraud in the 
matter of granting or receiving pensions. I do not believe that 
the public cares a continental about reading the names of the 
soldiers who are drawing pensions. The public knows that we 
vote so much money for pensions; that there are so many thou- 
sand soldiers yet living, and that they are dying at a certain 
rate. I think that is all the public cares about knowing, and 
I am not in favor of publishing this matter, but if anyone wants 
to get the list for his own particular county he can do so under 
section 4 of the pending substitute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I know the Senator from 
North Dakota so well that I know he did not intend to mis- 
represent me as saying that the pension roll was a roll of 


fraud or that pension legislation was fraudulent. I said, and | 
said so distinctly that I think no human being could have mis- | 
understood me, that we wanted to prevent a roll of honor from 


being tainted by individual cases of dishonor. 

Now, the Senator says that there is no considerable fraud. 
I know of no more indefinite word in the English language than 
the adjective “considerable”; but if there be any individual 
cases of fraud, whether considerable or inconsiderable, if they 
exist I have sufficient confidence in the sense of honor of the 
American people to believe that they want to know it; they 
want to detect it; they want it removed; and they want it 


removed in the name of the honor of the men upon the pension 


roll who have a right to be there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wu41aMs] has asked for the yeas and nays on his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
and withhold my vote. 


Mr. BRADLEY (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair and withhold my vote. 
Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I again an- 


nounce my pair. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I with- 
hold my vote because of my pair already announced. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GaLtincer’s name was called). 
I make the same statement as before with reference to my 
colleague [Mr. GALLINGER] and his pair. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). 
a pair already announced, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Because of the pair already announced, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. GUGGENHEIM] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]. 


On account of 


The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 87; as follows: 
YEAS—26. 
Bourne re Owen Swanson 
Bryan Johnston, Ala. Percy Thornton 
Chilton Lea Rayner Watson 
Culberson Lodge Root Wetmore 
du Pont Myers Simmons illiams 
Fletcher Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Foster erman Smith, S. C. 
NAYS—3T. 
Borah Cummins M Ri 
Lrandegee Curtis Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
Gronna Nixon Smoot 
Bristow IIiteheock O'Gorman Stephenson 
Brown Johnson, Me. Oliver Sutherland 
Burton Jones Page To d 
Chamberlain Kenyon Penrose Works 
Clap Kern Pe 
Clark, yo La Follette Poindexter 
Crane Lorimer erene 


NOT VOTING—28. 


Bacon Cullom G heim Reed 
Bankhead Dillingh Lippitt Smith Ma. 
an ngham p m 
Bradley Dixon McLean Stone 
Burnham Gallinger Martin, Va. Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble elson ‘Tillman 
Crawford Gardner Paynter Warren 


So the amendment of Mr. WIIIAus was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer as a new section 
the amendment I proposed a moment ago, limited, however, so 
as to include only those widows who have remained such since 
the death of the men whose wives they were during the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following as a new 
section at the end of the bill: 

Sec. 5. That every wid wh 
entitled to receive a Borers of god lee gine —— 9 * ined v7 
the Civil War shall, upon due proof that she was the wife of a soldier 
at any time g the war, and that she has not been married since 
Sees anna ier ace at Shag SE somone Soar ae 
visions of this act. : Kateri: Lrem nea 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

By the sound the “noes” have it. 

Mr. JONES. I ask for a division. 

The amendment was rejected; there being, on a division— 
ayes 23, noes 31. 

Mr. LEA. I offer an amendment to come in as the last clause 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill it is proposed to add 
the following: 

d that no m shall 
shar be in . . an gee $2350 — prey 5 

Mr. LEA. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. BRADLEY (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair, and refrain from voting. 
Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I make the 


same statement with reference to my pair as before, and with- 
hold my vote. 5 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I with- 
hold my vote for the reason already announced. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GaLiincEr’s name was called). 
I make the same statement as before with reference to my 
colleague [Mr. GALILINGER]. 

Mr. HEYBURN (when his name was called). For the rea- 
son already announced, I withhold my vote. < 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BACON. I again announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] and withhold my vote. 

‘The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Borah Foster Myers Simmons 
Bourne Gardner Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Chamber! Johnston, Ala. Overman Swanson 
Chilton ones Owen ‘Thornton 
Crawford Kern Percy Watson 
‘Culberson La Follette Perkins Wiliams 
du Pont Lea omerene 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Rayner 
NAYS—32. 

Brandegee Cummins McLean Shively 
Briggs Curtis Nixon Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Gronna Oliver Smoot 
Brown Johnson, Me. Stephenson 
Burton Kenyon Penrose Sutherland 
Clap: L Poindexter Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Lorimer Richardson Wetmore 

eCumber Root Works 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Bacon vis Heyburn Stone 
enef Dillingham Lippitt Taylor 
Bankhead Dixon Martin, V. Til 
Bradley Gallinger Nelson Warren 
Burnham Gamble Paynter 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Reed 
Cullom Guggenheim Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Lea's amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the substitute offered by the committee as amended. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I simply desire to state, 
in order that my vote may not be misapprehended, that I am 
opposed to both the McCumber bill and the Sherwood bill. I 
will vote “nay” on this roll call, not because I favor the Sher- 
wood bill, but because I am opposed to both. 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I have a general 
pair, as announced, with the Senator from Missouri Ir. 
Stoner], who asks that I make this statement: 

On the final vote I wish you would say for me this: 


taken as a 


“The Senator from Missouri requests me to say tha 
bill or the 


whole and as reported, he does not favor either the Ho 
bill reported by Phe Senate committee.” 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I desire to announce that I 
will vote against both the bills for the same reasons that have 
just been given. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
announce that I shall vote against the McCumber bill for the 
reason that I want to vote for the Sherwood bill, and I shall 
vote for it if the opportunity is presented. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is only fair that I should 
say that having stated I would vote for the McCumber amend- 
ment to the Sherwood bill, since it has been amended by the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, Brown] and is 
so yague and will require so much additional appropriation that 
we do not understand, I shall vote “nay” against that amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute of the committee as amended. 

oe CURTIS. Have not the yeas and nays been ordered 
on it s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair đoes not understand 
that the yeas and nays have been ordered upon the amendment, 
but that they were ordered upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I have a pair on 
this bill with the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
and by his instructions I announce that, if present, he would 
vote “yea.” If he were present and I were at liberty to vote 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRADLEY (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
TAYLOR], and will refrain from voting. 

Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement that I have made heretofore, that I am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I am in- 
formed by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] that 
he is in favor of this amendment to the bill, and therefore I 
feel authorized to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLAPP (when Mr. Drxon’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. If the senior Senator 
from Montana were present and at liberty to vote he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER’S name was called). 
My. colleague, the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], is necessarily absent. He is paired, as I have 
stated, with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). As I have stated, 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Davis], and therefore withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HEYBURN (when his name was called). I am not ad- 
vised as to how the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
would vote if he were present. I am paired with that Senator, 
and will therefore withhold my. vote. 

Mr. LORIMER (when his name was called). I wish to an- 
nounce the pair of my colleague [Mr. Cotton] with the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin]. If my colleague were 
present and permitted to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr], and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I wish to an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren]. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 44, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—44, 

Borah Burton Dillingham Lodge 
Bourne Chamberlain du Pont Lorimer 
Brandegee Clapp letcher McCumber 

riggs Crane Gronna eLean 
Bristow Crawford Jones Myers 
Brown Cammins Kenyon Newlands 
Bryan Curtis La Follette Nixon 


O'Gorman ins t Sutherland 
Oliver Poindexter Smith, Mich. ‘Townsend 
Page Pomerene moot Wetmore 
Penrose Richardson Stephenson Works 
NAYS—21. 

Chilton Johnston, Ala. Per Swanson 
Culberson ern * Ra 5 T Thornton 
Foster Shively Williams 
aaner Martine, N. J. ee 

cock erman mith, Ga. 
Johnson, Me Owen Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Bacon Cullom Heyburn Stone, 
Baile Davis Lippitt Taylor 

ead Dixon Martin, Va. Tillman 
Bradley Gallinger Nelson Warren 

urn ble Paynter Watson . 

Clark, Wyo. Gore Reed. 
Clarke, Ark. Guggenheim Smith, Ma. 


So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
8 Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the 

te. x 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to reserve that section which was 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown] and adopted, 
for the purpose of changing the phraseology in one respect, and 
I think the Senator from Nebraska will agree with me. I can 
only state the lines as they appear in the original bill, and the 
clerks can find it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
asks for a separate vote on the so-called Brown amendment. 
Is a separate vote asked on any other amendments? If not, the 
question is on concurring in the amendments other than the 
Brown amendment. 

The amendments were concurred in. h 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon concur- 
ring in the Brown amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask to amend that by striking out the 
words where they appear in line 14 of the original bill“ through 
causes not due to his own vicious habits” and inserting in lien 
thereof “by reason thereof,” so that the section will then read: 

That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States ware the Civil War and received an honorable discharge, 
and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now unfit for 
manual labor by reason thereof, or who from disease, etc. 

That makes the two portions of the sections the same. I think 
it was certainly an error that it passed the House in that shape, 
because if there was as much as a scratch it would be a wound, 
and although no disability would flow from it, the soldier would 
be entitled, because of ever so slight a wound, to receive $30 a 
month. It might have nothing to do with the matter of his in- 
ability to perform manual labor. I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to this amendment to the amendment, because the next 
portion reads: 

Or who, from disease or other causes Incurred in line of duty, result- 
ing in his disability— 

You see in that case it must result in his disability— 
is now unable to perform manual labor, shall be paid, etc. 

We want both sections to mean that if the wound or the dis- 
ease resulted in his inability to perform manual labor, then he 
should receive the higher amount. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I do not think the change sng- 
gested by the Senator is in fact very material, but at the same 
time I do not feel like accepting the suggestion for the sole 
reason that if the change is made it throws the section into 
conference. The section as passed and adopted by the Senate 
is the section as passed and adopted by the House, and it will 
not be subject to the vicissitudes of a conference committee if 
left in the shape it is in now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair might suggest to the 
Senator that, the entire House bill having been stricken out, 
the whole matter would be in conference, if it goes to con- 
ference. : 

Mr. LODGE. The whole matter would be in conference. It 
does not protect it in the least. 

Mr. BROWN. I may be wrong about it, but I have an im- 
pression that there is some advantage in having adopted as a 
separate section a provision which the House adopted and which 
is entirely independent of the other provisions of the bill. I 
really am of opinion that the change suggested does not in fact 
change the substance or meaning of the provision, and if it 
does not have the effect to injure it in conference I will not 
resist it. Senators wiser than I as to the effect and who have 


had more extensive experiences in conferences may be cor- 
rect about it, and if it is their judgment that it will all be in 
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conference anyhow, the Senate can pass it, but personally I do 
not care to take the responsibility of accepting the suggestion. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not like to differ from so 
distinguished an authority as the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopdkl, especially under the suggestion of the Chair, but 
if there is a rule which I think is ironclad it is that where the 
two Houses agree in any one thing, without any change or 
difference whatever, it can not be interfered with by a con- 
ference committee; and the fact that for convenience a general 
course has been taken to run a line through and rewrite the 
bill, so as to make it more convenient than to offer separate 
amendments for each part, does not change in any particular 
that fact. If that were the case, Mr. President, all we would 
have to do whenever a bill came from another House to which 
there would be one amendment to be offered would be to re- 
write the whole bill, except as to that one amendment, and 
make the change as to that one amendment and then say the 
whole bill will be agreed to by the second House in every par- 
ticular except that one amendment; and the claim that, although 
thus agreed to, the entire bill was open to the action of the 
conferees, I do not think can possibly be sustained. 

Mr. BROWN. Not only that, Mr. President, but if the posi- 
tion be correct that it is all in conference, there is no need of 
having this change made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is, Will the Sen- 
ate concur in the recommendation of the Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. LODGE. Then it is open to amendment, subsequently? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, the Senator from North Da- 
kota offers in the Senate an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the words “manual labor” in the 
amendment strike out the words “ through causes not due to his 
own vicious habits,” and in lieu insert the words “by reason 
thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to ask the Senator from North Dakota 
if he does not intend to go further and reach the point in the 
amendment which strikes out all limitation as to time, or 
whether the Senator desires to have that Brown amendment, as 
we call it, adopted in the particular that no limitation of time 
is placed upon the length of service. 

Mr. LODGE. The whole Brown amendment is now certainly 
open, since there has been a change in it. 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly; but the Senator from North Da- 
kota in charge of the bill has pointed out to the Senate one 
amendment that he thought ought to be made to the Brown 
amendment. I want to know from the Senator from North 
Dakota whether he acquiesces in a further change which would 
strike out altogether the limitation of time in designating the 
length of service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the present law it makes no differ- 
ence how long a man served if he were wounded so as to obtain 
a pensionable status, I did not draft this provision. I did not 
put it in on my own vote. It has been placed in here, and it 
makes no limitation. I am not seeking to do anything further 
than to make it conform to what I think was intended. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that as I understand the Brown amendment it not only 
reaches the cases of soldiers who were wounded, but it goes 
further, extending to the cases of soldiers who were disabled by 
reason of any disease contracted; and it removes all limitation 
of time in both cases, both in the case of disease as well as in 
the case of wounds. I wish to know whether the Senator from 
North Dakota intends to give his acquiescence to the removal 
of the limitation of time which is found in the McCumber 
amendment, as we called it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is but perfectly fair to say that I oppose 
personally the whole proposition and each and every section of 
it, and I necessarily oppose that which will be without regard 
to the length of service; but as the Senate passed it with that 
in, I simply acquiesced in that which the Senate wanted to do. 
I thought by calling to the attention of the Senate what was 
really an error, and not what the Senate intended, I could get 
them to agree with me about it. But the Senate fully understood 
what the other meant without any possible question, and they 
voted to put it in. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think there is any doubt about the 
fact that the Senate understood the whole thing, but the point 
that struck my attention was this: The Senator from North 
Dakota undoubtedly voted against the Brown amendment. 
Now, when it comes to the Senate he points out a certain change 
which he desires made, and he does not say anything about the 
change of that feature of the Brown amendment which strikes 


out the limitation in time. I desire to know whether the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota acquiesces in that case, or whether he 
desires to have the Senate again restore the limitation of time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply acquiesce in it because the Sen- 
ate, after full consideration on a yea-and-nay vote, declared by 
a majority of 2, I think, that they wanted it in. Therefore I 
was compelled to acquiesce, and I assumed that the Senate 
would vote the same way again. 

Mr. BACON. The Senate did the same thing as to the fea- 
ture in the Brown amendment which has been changed at the 
instance of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I do not think they fully understood 
what the other feature was. I do think that the Senate fully 
8 8 what the last feature was, because it was very 

ear. 

Mr. BACON. There has been nothing in the way of discus- 
sion which indicated that the* Senate was at all in doubt as 
to the particular feature which the Senator from North Da- 
kota has since succeeded in having amended. There was cer- 
tainly no expression on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I assume that any Senator can now move 
to strike out those words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendments 
the question is on the engrossment of the amendment as 
amended. <: 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know that I caught it all, but I 
understand that the amendment to the Brown amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota has been passed. 
Has the Brown amendment as amended been submitted to the 
Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Brown smendment was con- 
curred in. The question is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the Dill. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). As I previously 
announced, I have a pair on this particular bill, as well as a 
general pair, with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 
By his authority, I now state that if he were present he would 
vote “yea.” If he were present and I were at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. BURNHAM (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I announce that I am paired with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. SmirH]. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LORIMER (when Mr. Cuttom’s name was called). I 
wish to again announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. Cuttom] 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], and to state that 
if my colleague were present and at liberty to vote, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. TLMAN], and that I feel authorized under a telegram 
from him to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLAPP (when Mr. Drxon’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the pair of the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Drxon] with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Barrer]. If 
the senior Senator from Montana were present and authorized 
to vote, he would vyote “ yea.” 

Mr. BURNHAM (when Mr. GALLINGER’S name was called). 
I make the same statement I did before with reference to the 
necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. GALLINGER] and his 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If my 
colleague were present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] 
and withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. HEYBURN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. If he were 
present I am advised that he would vote “nay,” and was I at 
liberty to vote I would vote “yea.” ; 

Mr. SWANSON (when the name of Mr. MARTIN of Virginia 
was called). I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
Martin] is detained from the Senate and is paired with the 
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senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 
were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. GUGGENHEIM] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I again announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 16, as follows: 


If my colleague 


YEAS—51. 
Borah Cummins McCumber Richardson 
Bourne Curtis cLean Root 
Brandegee Dillingham Martine, N. J. Shively 
Briggs du Pont Myers mith, Mich. 
Bristow Gardner Newlands Smoot 
rown Gronna Nixon Hoe —— 
Burton Hitehcock O'Gorman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jobnson, Me. Oliver Townsend 
ton Kenyon Page Warren 
pp Kern Penrose Watson 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Perkins Wetmore 
ane 2 Poindexter Works 
Crawford Lorimer Pomerene 
NAYS—16. 
Bryan Johnston, Ala. Percy Smith, S. C. 
be Lea Rayner Swanson 
Fletcher Overman Simmons Thornton 
Foster wen Smith, Ga. Wiliams 
NOT VOTING—24. 
Bacon Cullom Guggenheim Paynter 
Balle Davis Heyburn eed 
Bankhead Dixon Jones Smith, Md. 
Bradley Gallinger Lippitt Stone 
Burnham Gamble Martin, Va. — ad 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Nelson T 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I moye that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator withhold that motion 
for a moment? - 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; I withhold the motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the bill be printed as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for will be entered. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I now move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to say that I think the calen- 
dar ought to be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. PENROSE. It can be taken up next week. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We haye had a hard day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumeger] that when 
the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MOTOR AND OTHER VEHICLES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE (S. DOC. 
NO, 477). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Attorney General, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 25th instant, certain information relative 
to the number of carriages, vehicles, etc., now owned by the 
Government, or maintained at Government expense and used 
by that department, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate (S. Con. Res. 14) authorizing the Librarian 
of Congress to furnish a copy of the daily and bound CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record to the undersecretary of state for external af- 
fairs of Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the concurrent resolution and 
amendment be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of New York, which 
was referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE or New YORK, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

Pursuant to the direction therein contained, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith the following concurrent resolution of the Senate 
and Assembly of the State of New York, adopted March 4, 1912: 


STATE or New Youn (IN SENATE), 
Albany, March 4, 1912. 


Whereas there have been introduced in Congress three bills (Nos. H. R. 
36, H. R. 4428, S. 2367) to afford Federal protection to migratory 
game birds; and 


Whereas there is a very general sentiment in this State in favor of 
such protection, and an argent request for the enactment of such a 
8 been made, as appears by numerous petitions received: Now 

‘ore 


Resolved (if the assembly concur), That Con be, and hereby Is, 
requested to enact a law giving ample protection to migratory game 


Resolved, That the legislatures of all other States of the United 
States, now in session or when next convened, ar pry they hereby are, 
respectfully requested to join in this request by adoption of this or 
any equivalent resolution ; 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and he hereby is, 
directed to transmit copies of this resolution to the Senate and Honse 
of Representatives of the United States, and to the several Members of 
said body representing this State therein ; also to transmit copies hereof 
to the 1 latures of all other States of the United States. 


By order of the senate, 
Patrick E. MCCABE, Clerk. 


IN ASSEMBLY, 
. March 4, 1912. 


Concurred in without amendment. 
By order of the assembly. 
Frep W. Hau uo, Clerk, 


State or New Tonk (Ix 1 


arch 4, 1912. 
The 1 resolution was duly passed, a ority of all senators 
elected vot A favor thereof. 5 at X 
By order of the senate. 


T. F. Conway, President. 


STATE or New YORK (In ASSEMBLY), 
March 4, 1922. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a majority of all the mem- 
rs elected to the assembly voting ta taver thereof. “i 
By order of the assembly. 
E. A. MERRITT, Jr., Speaker. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and the seal of 


office of the secretary of state, at the city of Albany, this 25th day of 
March, 1912. 


LSEAL.] EDWARD Lazansky, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by 
Denver Brown Camp, No. 20, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Department of. Indiana, of Richmond, Ind., expressing their 
thanks to all who gave assistance in the raising of the battle- 
ship Maine, etc, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union of 
Portsmouth, N. H., remonstrating against the employment of 
enlisted men on Government vessels lying in Portsmouth Har- 
bor, N. H., in the performance of work which heretofore de- 
volved upon civilian employees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. - 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the Methodist and Baptist Churches of 
Piedmont, Ala.; the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mohrs- 
ville, Pa.; and the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches ot 
Big Sandy; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Unions of 
Union City, Oreg., Athens, La., Orofine, Idaho, Tennessee City, 
Tenn., Winnebago, Minn., and Big Sandy, Tenn.; and of sundry 
citizens of Union City, Oreg., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the legal representatives of 
the Pokagon Tribe of Pottawattamie Indians, of Michigan and 
Indiana, praying that protection be granted them as guaran- 
teed in the Greenville peace treaty of August 3, 1795, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Gibsonville, N. C., remonstrating against the extension of the 
parcel-post system beyond its pfesent limitations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Ministerial 
Union of Winston Salem, N. C., and a petition of sundry citizens 
of Rutherford, N. C., praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of Local Union No. 51, 
International Union of Steam Engineers, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the con- 
struction of one of the proposed new battleships in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, . 

He also presented a petition of Harry O. Perkins Camp, No. 
25. Department of Indiana, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
South Bend, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
pension the widow and minor children of any officer or enlisted 
man who served in the War with Spain or the Philippine insur- 
rection, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Mr. BROWN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ger- 
ing and Bayard, in the State of Nebraska, remonstrating against 
any reduction of the duty on sugar, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Amherst, 
Potter, and Beatrice, all in the State of Nebraska, praying for 
the adoption of certain amendments to the oleomargarine law, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Spokane, and of sundry citizens 
of Spokane and Olympia, all in the State of Washington, pray- 
ing for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of La Crosse, 
Wash., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post 
system beyond its present limitations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Tacoma, 
Wash., praying for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. O'GORMAN presented a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of New York relative to the enact- 
ment of legislation giving ample protection to migratory game 
birds, which was referred to the Committee on Forest Reserva- 
tions and the Protection of Game. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD AND PARLIAMENTARY HANSARD. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing, I report a 
joint resolution and ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) authorizing the Librarian 
of Congress to furnish a copy of the daily and bound CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp to the undersecretary of state for external 
affairs of Canada, in exchange for a copy of the Parliamentary 
Hansard, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Resolccd, etc., That the Librarian of Congress is hereby authorized 
to furnish a copy of the daily and bound CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the 
. of state for external affairs of Canada in exchange 
is hereby directed to honor the requisition of the Librarian of Congress 
for suc copy. The Parliamentary Hansard so received shall be the 
property of the Department of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 6078) for the erection of a monument to Gen. James 
Moore upon Moores Creek battleground, North Carolina; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 6074) granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Allen; 

A bill (S. 6075) granting an increase of pension to William 
E. Henry (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 6076) granting an increase of pension to Rachel 
Hagan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. : ; 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6077) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Riley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 6078) amending the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the sale of the surface of the segregated coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 19, 1912; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CRANE: : 

A bill (S. 6079) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
J. Orr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: z . 

A bill (S. 6080) for the relief of certain retired officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 6081) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
S. Bragg; to the Committee on Pensions. 


the Parliamentary Hansard, and that the Public Printer 


By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6082) granting an honorable discharge to George 
M. Bryan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 6083) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Sory (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

ensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL (H. R. 21477). 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment providing for a 
survey of the Withlacoochee River, Fla., between Stokes Ferry 
and Panasoffkee, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. O'GORMAN submitted an amendment relative to the im- 
provement of Jamaica Bay and entrance thereto, New York, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the amount of 
material excavated by the city of New York in dredging the 
main interior channel in Jamaica Bay, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CRAWFORD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $50,000 for survey and listing of lands within forest 
reserves chiefly valuable for agriculture, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the agricultural appropriation bill (II. R. 
18960), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROWN (for Mr. Drxon) submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $30,000 for a survey of land on the Fort 
Belknap Indian Reservation, Mont., etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 20728), 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment proposing that the fund 
of $390,257.92 placed to the credit of the Choctaw Indians by 
act of March 1, 1907, shall draw interest at 5 per cent, to be 
placed to their credit, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 20728), which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that the restric- 
tions on the right of alienation or encumbrance of allotments in 
the Cherokee Nation be removed, save and except only the re- 
stricted homesteads of the allottees now occupied by them, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$35,000 for the construction of a sanitary sewer system in Platt 
National Park, Okla., intended to be proposed by him to the 
Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 20728), which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


SENATORS FROM ARIZONA. 


Mr. SHIVELY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
270), which was referred’ to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections: 


Resolved, That the Senate now proceed to ascertain the classes to 
which the Senators from the State of Arizona shall be assigned in con- 
formity with the resolution of the 14th of May, 1789, and as the Con- 


stitution uires. 

Ordered, That the Secretary pet into the ballot box two papers of 
equal size, one ef which shall numbered 1 and the other shall be 
a blank. Each of the Senators from the State of Arizona shall draw 
out one paper, and the Senator who shall draw the paper numbered 1 
shall be a ed to the class of Senators whose term of service will 

ire the day of March, 1917 

That the Secretary then put into the ballot box two papers of equal 
size, one of which shall be numbered 2 and the other ll be num- 
bered 3. The other Senator shall draw out one paper. If the paper 
drawn be numbered 2, the Senator shall be assigned to the class of 
Senators whose term of service will expire the 3d day of March, 1913, 
and if the pa drawn be numbered 3 the Senator shall be assigned to 
the class of Senators whose term of service will expire the 3d day of 
March, 1915. . 
GENERAL ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the treaties of general arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain and France, as rati- 
fied by the Senate, be printed as a Senate document (S. Doe. 
No. 476). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for is entered. 
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REPORTS OF BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY (H. DOC. NO. 686). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the requirements of section 11 of the act 
approved May 29, 1884 (23 Stat., 31), providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, I transmit herewith 
copies of the reports of the operations of said bureau for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1910, and June 30, 1911. 

Wa. H. TAFT. 

THE Warre House, March 29, 1912. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


H. R. 18849. An act for the relief of the Winnebago Indians 
of Nebraska and Wisconsin was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 19212. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. : 

H. R. 20842. An act to provide for a tax upon white-phos- 
phorus matches, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m., Friday, March 29, 1912) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, April 1, 1912, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, March 29, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. : 

Rey. George Robinson, Chaplain United States Army, retired, 
offered the following prayer: 

O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth, 
who hast set Thy glory above the heavens When I consider 
Thy heayens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and stars, which 
Thou hast ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that Thou visitesthim? For Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels and hast crowned him with 
glory and honor. Thou hast made him to have dominion over 
the work of Thy hand; Thou hast put all things under his feet. 
We rejoice in the fact, O God, in the high place Thou hast 
given to us in the order of creation and, although we have 
marred Thy image and defaced Thy likeness, we rejoice that 
Thou bast set to work spiritual redemptive forces to bring us 
back again to that high place. Enable us, O God, in thought, in 
word, and in deed to cooperate with those spiritual forces in 
our own souls, for our own sake and for humanity’s sake and for 
the glory of our God. We ask for the Lord Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

VIEWS OF MINORITY ON ABOLISHING COMMERCE COURT. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
minority of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
be permitted to present their views on the bill H. R. 19078, and 
that they be printed with the report of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the minority of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce have permission to file their views and 
haye them printed along with the report of the majority (H. 
Rept. 472, pt. 2). Is there objection? [After a pause. The 
Chair hears none. 3 

MARY CHRISTMILLER. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: é 


House resolution 446 (H. Rept. 473). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized to pay, 
out of the contingent fund, to Mary Christmiller, widow of Conrad 
Christmiller, late a folder of the House, a sum equal to six months of 
his salary as such employee and an additional amount, not exceeding 
$250, for the funeral expenses of said Conrad Christmiller. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


MABEL E. PERRY. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 447 (H. Rept. 474). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized to pay: 
out of the contingent fund, to Mary Perry, widow of A. M. Perry, 2 
a cloakroom man of the House, a sum equal to six months of his 
palay as such employee and an additional amount, not exceeding $250, 
for the funeral expenses of said A. M. Perry. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to amend the name of the 
beneficiary and change it from “ Mary” to “ Mabel E.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, line 2, by striking out the word “ Mary“ and insert! the 
word and initial’ “ Mabel BE * ae 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


GOOD ROADS, 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to por Ta the House for half a minute on the subject of good 
roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for half a minute. Is there 
5 [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. [Ap- 
plause. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 

tleman from Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
Nr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, a great number of bills 
on the subject of good roads have at one time or another been 
introduced into Congress. An inspection of these bills disclosed 
such an infinite variety of proposed plans that any legislation 
seemed hopeless. With a view to bringing order out of this 
chaos authors of various bills on the subject held a conference, 
and after much consideration prepared as their joint product 
the following bill: 


A bill providing that the United States shall in certain cases make 
n for the use of highways for carrying free rural delivery 
mail. 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the 8 of this act certain bhighwa 
of the several States, the civil subdivisions thereof, and companies in- 
corporated under the laws of the several States are classified as follows : 

‘lass A shall embrace well-graded roads outside of incorporated 
cities, towns, and villages, of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which the steepest incline shall not exceed 5 per cent wherever prac- 
ticable, not less than 25 feet wide between the ditches, well d 
with a wagon way or road track not less than 14 feet wide, com 
of bituminous macadam, brick, or of macadam not less than 6 inches 
thick, rolled, bonded, and maintained with a smooth, firm surface, both 
shoulders and roadway properly constructed and continuously cared for. 

Class B shall embrace well-graded roads outside of incorporated 
cities, towns, and villages, of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which the ees incline shall not exceed 5 per cent wherever prac- 
ticable, 25 feet wide between the side ditches, well drained, with a 
wagon way or road track 16 feet wide, composed of burnt clay, shell 
sand-clay, or gravel, not less than 8 inches thick, continuously kep 
well compacted and with a firm. smooth surface, with roadway well and 
properly crowned so as to quickly shed water into the side ditches. 

Class C shall embrace roads outside of incorporated cities, towns, 
and villages, of not less than 1 mile in length, upon which the st t 
incline shall not exceed 5 per cent wherever practicable, which shall 
be kept well graded, crowned, and drained to a width of not less than 
18 feet, with split log drag or other similar means, so as to be reason- 
ably passable for wheeled vehicles at all times. 

EC. 2. That whenever the United States shall continuously use any 
highway of any State, or civil subdivision thereof, or of any company 
incorporated under the laws of any State which fall within classes A, 
B, or C for the apt es of transporting free rural delivery mail, com- 
pensation for such use shall be made at the rates of $30 per annum per 
mile for highways of class A, $20 per annum per mile for highways of 
class B, and $10 per annum per mile for highways of class C. The 
United States shall not pay any other pan Seren or toll for such use 
of such highways than that provided for in this section, and shall pay 
no compensation whatever for the use of any highway not falling 
within classes A, B, or C. 

Sec, 3. That the Director of Roads in the Department of Agriculture 
shall determine the class, if any, into which any road shall fall, and 
his determination upon that subject shall be final. 

Sec. 4. That the compensation herein provided for shall be paid at 
the end of_each fiscal pas by the Treasurer of the United States upon 
warrants drawn upon him by the Postmaster General to the officers or 
persons entitled to the custody of the funds of the respective highways 
entitled to compensation under this act. 

Sync. 5. That this act shall go into effect on the Ist day of July, 1913. 


Mr. Speaker, those participating in the conference signed the 
following document: 


To the Committee on Agriculture: y 

The undersigned Members, who have introduced bills on the subject of 
good roads, desiring to secure, as far as possible, harmony and unity of 
action among the friends of such legislation, have conferred with a view 
to agreeing upon a bill, After careful consideration we have prepared 
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pa agreed upon the at ay bill, and requested Mr. SHACKLEFORD to 


troduce it on behalf We have further requested Mr. 
SHACKLEFORD to appear before you and respectfully bespeak for the bill 
early and favorable consideration. 

Very respectfully, 7 

EZEKIEL S. Canpirr, of Mississippi; J. Tomas HEFLIN, of 
Alabama; THOS. Russey, of Missouri; JOHN J. 
WHITACRE, of Ohio; JOSEPH TAGGART, of Kansas; 
Josepu HowELL, of Utah; James F. Byrnes, of South 
Carolina; KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, of Tennessee; E. W. 
Sauxpers, of Virginia: Wai. B. Fraxcis, of Ohio; 
Rienanůs W. AUSTIN, of Tennessee; SCOTT FERRIS, of 
Oklahoma: D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., of Kansas; GEO. WHITE, 
of Ohio; WALTER L. HENSLEY, of Missouri; JAMES M. 
Cox, of Ohio; Gro. A. NEELEY, of Kansas: J. J. RUS- 
SELL, of Missouri; J. H. GonRR, of Ohio; H. D. FLOOD, 
of V nia; Burton L. Frencu, of Idaho; T, T. Axs- 
BERRY, of Ohio; C. C. AnpERsON, of Ohio; P. P. CAMP- 
BELL, of Kansas; S. F. Provty, of Iowa; W. C. 
ADAMSON, of Georgia; Bind MCGUIRE, of Oklahoma; 
D. W. SHACKLEFORD, of Missouri. 

In obedience to this request I have to-day introduced the bill 
and will at its first meeting appear before the Committee on 
Agriculture and respectfully ask its consideration. 

Those who have participated in the preparation of this bill 
would not contend that they have presented a perfect measure. 
They only claim for it that its enactment would be to pass from 
the realm of discussion to the field of action. 

The good-roads movement is in its formative stage. Nobody 
can foretell what will finally be adopted as standard construc- 
tion. It is doubtful whether there will ever be any method of 
road building which will be universal. It is probable that the 
character of our roads will differ according to the varying con- 
ditions of climate and the diversified classes of road material 
which are available. 

One phase of road building which must never be lost sight of 
is the cost of construction. With unlimited funds it were an 
easy matter to build a few miles of model road. It is quite 
another thing to supply the whole country with a system of 
good roads at a cost which shall not be ruinous to taxpayers. 
No matter how, or where, or by whom roads shall be constructed, 
in the end the taxpayers will have to foot the bills. They will 
be fortunate indeed if the enthusiasm for good roads which now 
pervades the country shall not lead to much extravagant and 
improvident expenditure of money. A system of expensive road 
building might become so oppressive that it would have to be 
abandoned, and then retrogression rather than progress would 
be the result. 

If the United States should pay for the use of roads coming 
up to the standards required by this bill it would not be long 
until all of the States and counties would bring their roads to 
such a stage of perfection as would entitle them to participate 
in the distribution of the compensation provided by the measure 
we propose. 

Since the taxpayers generally would have to pay the cost of 
road construction, the roads should be distributed as widely as 
possible among the people who pay for them. We have given 
much thought to the working out of a plan which would furnish 
an equitable apportionment of the roads among the people. 
While any plan must be somewhat arbitrary, we have thought 
that as fair and general a system as could be devised would be 
to take free rural-delivery routes as a basis. This would give 
a share of road improvement to every State and every county 
in the country. 

It may be urged that since the Government is to pay for the use 
of the roads it ought to have control of them. The bill which we 
submit for consideration gives ample protection to the Govern- 
ment by providing that no compensation shall be paid for the 
use of any road which does not come up to the established 
standard, and that an officer of the Government shall have sole 
power to determine that question. 

The Democratic principle of local self-government ought to 
apply to road building and maintenance as to other matters of 
local concern. We therefore concluded that the States and 
municipalities thereof should have control of the location, con- 
struction, and maintenance of the roads, and let the United 
States pay for using them just as it now pays the railroads for 
carrying the mails. 

If the roads were to be laid out and constructed by United 
States engineers sent out from Washington it would cost many 
times more than if done by local authorities. 

Then, too, if United States engineers, instead of State and 
county authorities, were to have control of our roads we might 
find ourselves with a few cross-continent highways of great per- 
fection to be used by tourists, while the great majority of the 
people who pay the expenses would be without ways of travel. 
It would be pleasant if there was a well-paved avenue from 
New York to the Golden Gate, over which automobile enthusi- 
asts might glide in pleasant pastime, but it would be more 
profitable if we had a general system of good roads over which 
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the farmers could get their mail and transport their products 
to market. We would not be understood as inveighing against 
the use of automobiles. We realize that these vehicles are here 
and here to stay. They are rapidly becoming necessities to 
modern civilization, and we look with pleasure upon their grow- 
ing use. They should be kept in mind in the construction of 
our highways. A general system of good roads, however, would 
afford far greater facilities for even automobile travel than 
could be had by expending all available funds on a few fancy 
highways, leaving the rest of the country neglected. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

THE WOOLEN SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolye itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 22195— 
a bill to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool— 
and, pending that motion, I will first ask unanimous consent 
that all gentlemen who address the House on this bill and 
other Members cf the House may have five legislative days 
after the vote on the bill to extend their remarks or print in the 
Recorp on the subject matter of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
22195—the wool bill—and, pending that, he asks unanimous con- 
sent that all gentlemen have five legislative days in which to 
print remarks on the subject matter of the bill after the bill 
passes the House. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion, I de- 
sire to know whether I can reach an agreement with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] in regard to the considera- 
tion of the bill? i 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I am willing, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to agree to let general debate extend until 4 o'clock 
on Monday and then close, but I do not care whether we have 
any debate under the five-minute rule or a chance to offer 
amendments or not in committee, because I realize it is futile 
to go through the exercise of that function. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentle- 
man from New York has a substitute to offer for the bill, which 
I presume he desires to offer in the House and have a record 
vote on it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, yes; I will offer it with a motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am perfectly willing for the gentle- 
man to have an opportunity to offer it as a substitute if he de- 
sires to do so. 

Mr. PAYNE. We can agree on that later; I do not care so 
much about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this bill shall continue to-day and Saturday 
and on Monday up to 4 o’clock; at that time the committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House, the previous question shall 
be ordered, and that the gentleman from New York shall have 
the privilege, if he desires to do so, to offer in the House, as 
a substitute for the bill, the bill that he has indicated he desires 
to offer. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Alabama that next Monday is unanimous-consent day and 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will include with the request for 
unanimous consent that business in order on Monday shall be 
in order on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to go into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, the gentleman 
from Alabama asks unanimous consent—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from Alabama if this is the same bill which passed the extra 
session of Congress? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The one proposed by the majority of 
the committee is the same. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The same bill in every detail? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The same Dill in every detail except the 
dates, There is no change in the bil] except as to date, and 
the fact that it was considered under the five-minute rule in 
the committee at the time is the reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent to close debate at the conclusion of general debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Where is the necessity for this waste of 
time until Monday if the bill has already been considered by 
this House and passed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will state to the gentleman from 
Louisiana that the President vetoed this bill, or a bill similar to 
the one that is being brought before the House now, stating 
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that he did so because the so-called Tariff Board had not made 
a report. If the Tariff Board had not made a report up to this 
time I would not have brought the bill before the House again; 
but the Tariff Board having made a report I think it is 
proper that the House and the Senate should have an oppor- 
tunity again to consider this bill, with the findings of the Tariff 
Board before them, and the purpose of the debate is to give the 
House an opportunity to discuss the bill from the standpoint of 
the report of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Do I understand that the Tariff Board 
has also brought in a report on the cotton schedule? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has, in the last day or two. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is in contemplation in regard to 
that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will say to the gentleman very 
candidly that. I can only speak for myself. The Tariff Board 
report has been ordered printed. It will probably be a week or 
10 days or two weeks before the report is printed and comes 
back to the Committee on Ways and Means. When it comes 
back to the committee I think undoubtedly the committee will 
carefully consider the report. 

Now, as to whether the committee will report a bill on the 
subject or not it will largely depend on the action of the United 
States Senáte, as to whether or not it gives consideration to the 
bills that we have already sent over there, and to the wool bill. 
If their action indicates that we can pass legislation, I am in- 
clined to think that the Committee on Ways and Means—speak- 
ing for myself only and not having consulted the other members 
of the committee—will report a cotton schedule to the House. 
If the Senate does not act upon any of the bills pending before 
them now it would be futile for us to take up any further time 
of the House in the consideration of such bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on this bill begin immediately 
after the House shall have resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and continue until 
4 o'clock Monday. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does that request contemplate that all 
the time between 12 o’clock and next Monday at 4 o'clock shall 
be occupied in general debate, with no other business inter- 
vening? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No other business shall intervene, and 
that the time shall be equally divided between the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Of course it ought to be understood that 
there is excepted out of that these little resolutions of pressing 
importance that take no considerable time to pass. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the reason I asked the question, 
Mr. Speaker, because it might be that some little resolutions- 
from the Committee on Accounts, for instance—might be 
brought up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not recognize anybody for 
anything that will take up very much time on Monday, or to- 
morrow, either. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on this wool bill begin 
immediately after the House resolves itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and continue 
until 4 o'clock Monday, when the committee shall rise and re- 
port back to the House; that the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Payne] shall have, if he so elects, the privilege of offer- 
ing a substitute bill in the House, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments, 
if any, to the final passage; that the business which is in order 
on Monday under the Calendars for Unanimous Consent, Sus- 
pension of the Rules, and Discharge of Committees shall be 
transferred to Tuesday, and that the time shall be equally di- 
vided between the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, that proposi- 
tion would eliminate all amendments under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the only reason that I propose to 
do so is that this bill has once been considered in the House un- 
der the five-minute rule, and the minority desire to offer a full 
substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman that while I do not know that I will offer any amend- 
ments, I know that there are several other Members who have 
been talking about offering amendments that would come in 
under the five-minute rule, and I do not believe we ought to take 
away the right of any Member to offer under the five-minute 
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rule any amendment that might be germane or proper, and I 
would not want to consent to anything that would take away 
that privilege. 

_Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, how much time does the gentle- 
man think ought to be allowed under the five-minute rule in 
which to offer amendments? 


Mr. NORRIS. Well, there has never been a limit set here- 
tofore, so far as offering amendments is concerned. I am not 
making any suggestion in regard to general debate. I will not 


ask anything as to that, but I do not want to eliminate the five- 
minute-rule debate and the right to offer amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska that I thought that probably the House would prefer to 
haye Monday for general debate instead of taking the bill up 
as we expected to do. If we can not come to this arrangement 
on Monday under the five-minute rule—of course I have no 
preference myself—if gentlemen on that side of the House de- 
sire to consider the bill on Monday under the five-minute rule, 
of course I will not only yield, but will be glad to yield to their 
desire in the matter. But the bill having once been considered 
under the five-minute rule and the minority having a full sub- 
stitute, I thought the arrangement that I proposed would prob- 
ably accommodate the House better. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the gentleman that, so far as I 
know, I shall not want to offer a large number of amendments, 
perhaps none; but I do not know whether those cooperating 
with me will desire to offer many. It is possible that this dis- 
cussion might develop a situation that would induce Members 
to offer amendments under the five-minute rule. I do not think 
any unnecessary time will be taken up on anything, but I do not 
want to see Members deprived of the opportunity to offer any 
amendments if it should be deemed desirable to offer them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will ask the gentleman if it might not 
be possible to agree that amendments be offered and consid- 
ered as pending, and then voted on at the same time the bill is 
voted on in the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would not want to agree that we 
should have a lot of amendments pending that would go into 
the House. I would be perfectly willing to agree that general 
debate close at 3.30 instead of 4, and that the last half hour 
shall be open to amendments to be considered in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr, NORRIS. My own idea is that that would be plenty of 
time, but I would not want to limit it to half an hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DALZELL. Does the gentleman’s request for unanimous 
consent contemplate the passage of the bill finally without its 
being read at all? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I proposed that. I am perfectly will- 
ing to close debate Saturday night and consider the bill under 
the five-minute rule in the usual way, if gentlemen desire it. I 
made the suggestion I did because it seemed to meet with the 
approval of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the bill would have to be read in 
Committee of the Whole, unless its reading was waived by 
unanimous consent. $ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but this unanimous consent 
would waive that. 

Mr, MANN. That would only apply to the second reading, 
not to the first reading. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from New York [Mr." 
Payne] preferred to have the time for general debate rather 
than under the five-minute rule, and I was endeavoring to com- 
ply with this request. I ask the Chair to put the request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. Before the Chair puts 
the motion of the gentleman from Alabama 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be shut off in 
that way. I have said several times during this controversy 
here that I would not consent to any agreement that would take 
away the right to offer amendments under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. JAMES. But the gentleman did not object. He said he 
would never consent, but he did not object. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not expect the Speaker, and I do not 
think the Speaker intended, to take advantage of me. He 
probably did not hear me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks really the gentleman slept 
on his rights, but nevertheless and notwithstanding the Chair 
will recognize the objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is there objection? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Nebraska object? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do object. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask for a 
division of the time for general debate. That will give a great 
many more Members an opportunity to take part in the debate. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, I will ask unanimous consent 
that the general debate on this bill may run to-day and to- 
morrow. 

8 MANN. I do not mean to limit the time, but to divide 

e time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want a limitation of the time, if it 
can be had. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Would the gentleman consider a request 
to close general debate at half past 3 o’clock on Monday, and 
then proceed to read the bill under the five-minute rule for not 
to exceed one hour? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I indicated that to the gentleman—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not want to limit that time. I do not 
think it will take that much time, but I know what might 
happen under that kind of an arrangement. There will be 
no trouble about it. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the general debate run until 3 
o'clock Monday. Then, I think fhe temper of the House will 
be such 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be no attempt to prolong the 
general debate under the five-minute rule, as far as I know. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am perfectly willing that we should 
limit the debate until 3 o'clock Monday, and consider the bill 
under the five-minute rule for one hour after that, to give 
opportunity for amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The time might then be all taken up under 
the first section. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, I ask the Chair to put my motion, 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Before putting the motion the Chair will 
submit to the House a personal request. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
SMALL, for two days, on account of illness in his family. 


THE WOOLEN SCHEDULE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of House bill 
22195. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 22195) to reduce the duties on wool 
and manufactures of wool, with Mr. Granam in the chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the bill, H. R. 22195, 
which the Committee on Ways and Means now presents to the 
House for its consideration, is in all respects identical with the 
bill passed by the House last summer, except the change in 
date of effectiveness. Hence I do not propose to occupy the 
time of the House now in discussing a bill which was so fully 
discussed a few months ago. The House has had full oppor- 

- tunity to understand the terms of this measure. . 

As the committee is resubmitting this bill to the House with- 
out change of basis or rates, no change in its revenue estimate 
is called for. It is believed by the committee that no loss in 
revenue will result from the enactment of H. R. 22195, but that 
the bill will produce approximately as much as in 1910, when 
the revenue from Schedule K was $41,904,850. 

The reason for again bringing this bill before the House is 
the fact that the President of the United States yetoed the wool 
bill at the extra session of Congress last summer and based his 
yeto on the ground that the so-called Tariff Board had not made 
a report to him, and not until their data was before him could 
he determine whether the bill then rejected was a proper re- 
vision of Schedule K. In his veto message of August 17, 1911, 
the President said: 

If there ever was a schedule that needed consideration and investiga- 
tion and elaborate explanation by experts before its amendment, it is 
Schedule K. There is a widespread belief that many rates in the pres- 
ent schedule are too high and are in excess of any needed protection 
for the wool grower or manufacturer. I share this belief and have so 
stated in several public addresses. But I have no sufficient data upon 
which I can judge how Schedule K ought to be amended or how its rates 
ought to be reduced in order that the new bill shall furnish the proper 
measure of protection and no more. Nor have I sources of information 
which satisfy me that the bill a to me for signature will accom- 


plish this result. * * have the accurate information 
which justifies such action I shall recommend to Congress as great a 


reduction in Schedule K as the measure of protection already stated 
rmit. The failure of the present bill should not be regarded, 
‘ore, as taking away the only chance for reduction by this Congress. 


will 
the 


In its report on H. R. 11019 (H. Rept. No. 45, 62d Cong., 1st 
sess.) the committee said: 

It would be trifling wit 
Republican 9 —— penta pie dul f i 
to statistical data concerning cost of production promised at a fu 
date, or for any further reasons. 

Notwithstanding this conviction, the Democratic majority of 
the House of Representatives, impatient to respond to the de- 
mands of the people for a speedy revision of a schedule of in- 
defensible rates, was forced to delay further effort in answer 
to the protests of the American people. 

In his message of December 20, 1911, the President said: 

I now herewith submit a re Boar 3 
The board is unanimous in ite AAMER OA tke Ee raeh a floraa iy y ia 
I now recommend that the Con proceed to a consideration of this 
schedule with a view to its revision and a general reduction of its rates. 

Because of this condition, the majority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee again recommend a woo! bill and give 
the Congress opportunity once more to send to the President a 
bill revising Schedule K for his consideration and action. The 
only event that has occurred since the bill of last session (H. R. 
11019) was sent to the President has been the transmission of 
the report of the Tariff Board with reference to Schedule K. 

QUESTION OF RATES. 


Unless some data can be found in this report that will suffice 
to show the necessity of changing the bill originally reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee there can be no ground for 
altering the deliberate expression of opinion arrived at last 
summer after careful investigation and embodied in H. R. 11019. 
If, moreover, it be found that the Tariff Board has not sub- 
mitted any facts supporting changes in last session’s bill, it may 
fairly be asked whether a board of this character is after all 
more trustworthy and reliable than a committee of Congress 
vested with the power to obtain direct information under oath, 
to employ such assistance as it may need, and to submit its 
findings to the judgment of disinterested and expert men. For 
this reason, while entirely rejecting the view that the theory 
of comparative costs of production furnishes a guide to the 
rates of duty to be prescribed in a tariff bill, the Committee 
on Ways and Means have made a careful analysis of the Tariff 
Board report submitted to Congress by the President (with his 
special message of December 20, 1911) in order to interpret 
the findings and to discover in what, if any, particulars the 
committee’s report of last year was defective, and to adjust the 
duties in an equitable and proper manner. The committee's 
analysis of the report has failed to reveal anything that re- 
quires a single change in the rates as fixed in the former bill 
(H. R. 11019), and hence the committee is constrained to pre- 
sent again the results of its investigations of last summer as 
embodied in the bill presented to the House at that time. The 
majority members of the Committee on Ways and Means are 
giving to the House the results of painstaking and thorough 
analysis of the report of the Tariff Board by embodying them 
in its report on this bill, and I shall append it to my remarks. 
The conclusions reached from the Tariff Board report, and the 
manner in which they have been deduced, are fully and clearly 
set forth in the committee’s report, so that he who follows the 
logic of facts must needs be convinced that the committee's 
analysis of the Tariff Board’s report is fair, just, and invincible. 

Of course, it is only proper to state that the Tariff Board 
represents the views of the President of the United States, who 
has said that he favors such a revision of the tariff as will equal 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to the American manufacturer. 
Democrats do not approach tariff revision from the viewpoint of 
the President and his Tariff Board. We on this side of the 
House do not believe a tariff should be levied for the purpose of 
protection. We do not believe it is right that the manufacturer 
be guaranteed a “reasonable profit” by tariff legislation. We 
would levy tariff duties at such rates as would supply the Gov- 
ernment with its required revenne—no more and for no other 
purpose. It is not impossible that the same facts might serve 
as a basis for the conclusions of those who would protect manu- 
facturers in a reasonable profit as well as for the conclusions 
of those who would write the tariff law for revenue purposes 
only and without regard to the idea of protection. 

BOARD EXPENSIVE AND RESULTS UNSATISFACTORY. 

The question naturally arises in this connection whether un- 
der the circumstances this so-called Tariff Board should be con- 
tinued and looked to to provide a basis on which to write revenue 
bills, and whether the bill H. R. 22262, which the gentleman 
from New York will offer as a substitute for the one proposed 
by the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee, is 
in accord with the findings of the Tariff Board. 

The Congress has appropriated within the last three years 
$550,000 for the work of this so-called Tariff Board. Large 
salaries, heavy payments to experts, costly visits to Europe, and 
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maximum per diem allowances have taken at last one-half of 
the money. The pay roll of the board on October 15, 1911, in- 
cluding the fiye board members, contained the names of 142 
persons. The rates of remuneration at that time, if continued 
for a year, would total $292,360, an average rate of over $2,000 
a year for every one of the employees down to the charwomen 
and messengers. 

A few instances will be sufficient to indicate the extravagant 
practices of the board with regard to salaries. The chief statis- 
tician was getting 82.500 before the board employed him at 
$5,000. The official reporter, $2,000 before the board took him at 
$3,000. One of the persons designated as file clerk was getting 
$1,400 before the board employed him at $2,250. At least three 
special agents were employed at $500 per month, several at $400 
per month, and numerous others at equally extravagant figures. 

The apparent results of that appropriation have been a report 
relative to wood pulp and paper, submitted in Senate Document 
849 in the Sixty-first Congress, a report on the wool schedule, 
found in House Document No. 342, Sixty-second Congress, and a 
report on the cotton schedule that was submitted within the 
last week and is now in the hands of the printer. The report 
on wood pulp and paper was not satisfactory to either the House 
or the Senate and apparently not satisfactory to the Tariff 
Board itself, as it subsequently amended its findings on the 
matter. It was not satisfactory to the President, since he com- 
pletely disregarded its ultimate findings by recommending com- 
plete free trade in pulp and paper on the reciprocity basis. 


AUTHORITY AND CAPACITY OF BOARD. 


The first test of the reports which naturally suggests itself is 
that of authority and capacity of the board. President Taft 
originally requested the appointment of a board of tariff ex- 
perts whose function was to scientifically indicate the changes 
needed in existing tariff schedules. Later he changed his ex- 
pressions on this subject and spoke chiefly of the necessity of 
having careful investigators and capable economists, who 
should study the tariff schedules from a common-sense stand- 
point. The President has said that his board is not composed 
of general tariff experts—indeed, that there are no such ex- 
perts—but that they are trained students and capable investi- 
gators whose opinions may be trusted. 

The chairman of the board, Prof. Henry ©. Emery, was edu- 
cated chiefly in Bowdoin College and Columbia University and 
in the University of Berlin. He was instructor at Bowdoin 
College from 1894 to 1897, professor of economics at the same 
institution from 1897 to 1900, and has since been professor at 
Yale University. Teaching economics is not an occupation that 
necessarily gives technical familiarity with tariff questions or 
other specialized phases of the subject. As an author Prof. 
Emery is best known by his work entitled “ Speculation on the 
Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United States.” 

The second economist on the board, Prof. Thomas Walker 
Page, was educated partly in this country and partly abroad 
at the University of Leipzig, and has taught in various institu- 
tions, including the University of California and the University 
of Virginia, where he was professor at the time of his appoint- 
ment. It is true that he, like Prof. Emery, had not been known 
as a writer or student on tariff questions. His reputation rested 
chiefly upon monographs relating to conditions in early England 
and not upon studies of recent or modern industrial problems. 
“The End of Villeinage in England” is the best known work by 
Prof. Page. 

Another member, Mr. James B. Reynolds, after a general 
newspaper experience, occupied various appointments in con- 
nection with the Republican organization in Massachusetts, 
then was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for several years, 
and was finally transferred to the Tariff Board. As an adminis- 
trator in charge of customs his work consisted largely of super- 
vision and official action on matters prepared by subordinates. 
He was sent as a member of a commercial commission to 
France, and about the same time served as member of an ad- 
ministrative commission which investigated the Limoges china 
schedule at Limoges, France. 

Mr. A. H. Sanders, for many years a business man of good 
standing in Chicago and editor of the Breeder’s Gazette, had 
not, so far as can be learned, either contributed to or made any 
very serious study of tariff problems prior to his nomination. 

Mr. W. M. Howard had for several years been a Member of 
Congress, serving upon a number of committees, none of which 
were concerned with tariff legislation. 

These gentlemen are no doubt men of character and standing 
but, so far as the facts before me disclose, they are not men 
who, previous to entering this work had any expert knowledge 
of tariff matters or any experience that could aid them in 
reaching correct conclusions on the tariff questions which come 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House or the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, 


METHODS OF WORK. 


To ascertain the facts with regard to the cost of production 
abroad, I find that in the summer of 1911 the board sent four 
special agents to England, France, Germany, and other coun- 
tries. I am informed that but one of these agents had knowl- 
edge of other languages than English and only one agent any 
knowledge of mill accounting or of cost accounting of any 
character. Much of the material brought back by these special 
agents was in printed form, and could have been obtained 
equally as well, or better, by mail. 

The cost-of-production theory is the basis on which the board 
has projected its investigations and constructed its report. The 
greater portion of the report consists of a study of what is 
called “comparative cost of production” of wools and manu- 
factures in various countries, the chief stress being natu 
laid upon the conditions in the United States. But I find from 
the public utterances of the board and of the President that they 
themselves discount the reliability of this plan of ascertaining 
correct figures to measure the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, and to furnish a foundation for the 
rates of a tariff bill. In the outset of its work the board evi- 
dently came to the conclusion everybody else has reached that 
it is impossible even to approximate the difference in costs at 
home and abroad. This is evidenced by the expression of 
Chairman Emery in an address at a meeting in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 3, 1910, when he spoke as follows: 


It is unfortunate that so much emphasis has been laid on the ques- 
tion of getting relative costs, since many . — have assumed that to 
be both an easy and a complete solution of these questions. Any prac- 
tical man knows that both these assumptions are faulty. One of the 
most difficult ee which a manufacturer has to solve in his own 
business is to determine the cost of any individual article which he pro- 
duces. In fact, it would not be unreasonable for a manufacturer ‘to 
respond to a request from such a y as ours for his costs of produc- 
tion, “I would give them to zon if I could get them; I am willing to 
pay you a good sum if you will find them out for me.” 

The theory had already been discredited by the President of 
the United States in a letter written August 20, 1910, to the 
Hon. WittiaM B. McKrntey, of Illinois, chairman of the Repub- 
lican .congressional committee, which reads in part as follows: 


Difficulty in fix the proper tariff rates In accord with the principle 
stated in the Republican platform is in securing reliable evidence as to 
the difference between the cost of production at home and the cost of 
production abroad. The bias of the manufacturer seeking protection 
and the importer opposing it weakens the weight of their festimon 4 
Moreover, when we understand that the cost of igo nae differs 
one country abroad from that in another and that it changes from year 
to year and from month to month, we must realize that the 
difference in cost of production sought for is not capable of definite 
ascertainment, and all that even the most scientific person can do in 
his investigation is, after the consideration of many facts which he 
leurns, to exercise his best judgment in reaching a conclusion. £ 

The conclusions of the President and of Chairman Emery 
with regard to the impracticability of the cost of production 
theory is confirmed by the following epitomized reasons: 

1. In practice the ascertainment of costs is impossible. No 
board or commission has the power to demand cost statements 
from manufacturer or producer; and if it had, it could not 
secure truthful statements. Moreover, there is no way of ob- 
taining statements of any kind from foreigners, 

2. Even if all manufacturers, both here and abroad, were 
willing to throw open their books in an absolutely honest and 
impartial way to an all-powerful commission it would be of 
little service. This is because cost accounting is not always 
practiced by producers, and because, where it is practiced, there 
is no general agreement as to the treatment of different ele- 
ments of cost, 

8. If there were a perfect system of cost accounting installed 
upon a uniform basis in every plant manufacturing a given 
article throughout the world, knowledge of comparative costs 
in certain countries would still be of little service, since costs in 
every competing country would have to be known before any 
conclusions could be arrived at as to what tariff rate was 
needed to protect a given country against the competition of 
others, 

4. If all these facts were known for every country the diffi- 
culty would be about as great as it was previously if the data 
were to be used for the establishment of tariff rates. This is 
because costs of production vary as widely within a given coun- 
try as they do between different countries. Unless it were 
known whether a duty were to be imposed for the purpose of 
equalizing costs as between the best, the poorest, or the average 
(or normal) establishments in the several countries, the in- 
formation about the costs would be useless as a basis of tariff 
duties. 

5. Even with the knowledge on all of the points already 
enumerated, and with a clear-eus intention on the point indi- 
cated in (4) above, the cost analysis would still be inadequate, 
because of the fact that many commodities are produced in 
groups or as by-products, so that to utilize the general-cost 
analysis as a basis for tariff rates it would be necessary to 
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know the manufacturer’s intention with reference to the fixing 
of prices. It would further be necessary to know that the man- 
ufacturer had no disposition to establish “export prices” at 
rates lower than those that would be dictated by his costs of 
production. 

6. If all of the foregoing factors were known, including posi- 
tive data regarding the intention of the manufacturer in regard 
to the establishment of prices, there would still remain the 
question whether this information about costs, which is neces- 
sarily stated in terms of money, would have any real signifi- 
cance of a permanent economic character. Money costs do not 
correspond in all cases to real costs as measured by sacrifice 
of labor and capital. It may be true that a given country can 
produce much more cheaply than another, yet it does not fol- 
low that it will so produce, since its cost advantage in some 
other line may be so much greater that it devotes its attention 
almost exclusively to that line. 

From all these reasons the conclusion must be reached that 
cost of production is both practically impossible and theo- 
retically unsound as a basis for the establishment of tariff 
duties. 

Notwithstanding the fact that both the President of the 
United States and the chairman of the Tariff Board had prior 
to their investigation of the woolen schedule fully discounted 
the cost of production theory, the board has spent a large 
amount of money in making investigations and in preparing 
this report on this admittedly deficient and impracticable theory. 

REPORT CONTAINS BUT LITTLE NEW DATA. 


There is really no valuable information in the report of the 
Tariff Board that was not well known long before there was 
a Tariff Board. The report points out some of the outrageous 
rates in the present law. All of us on both sides of the House 
knew these facts years ago. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] These iniquitous duties were uncovered during the 
discussion of the Payne-Aldrich law, and they were again 
condemned by both Democrats and Republicans at the special 
session of the Sixty-second Congress. People knew long ago 
that many of the rates of duty were prohibitory. We did not 
need a Tariff Board to further emphasize this well-known fact. 
When the report gets away from previously established facts— 
facts which the board did not discover—there is a whipping 
back and forth that seems to have been resorted to for the 
purpose of confusing the reader. 

Mr. Chairman, cost accounting as a science is in its infancy, 
and. probably no one would set himself up as an authority ex- 
cept in the application of broad, general principles. Exactness 
in its details has never been reached in many industries. 
Wool manufacturing is one of those where the system has been 
least satisfactory. The Tariff Board points out the difficulties 
it encountered by its own admissions, practically discrediting 
its own work. On page 627 the board says: 

It is, however, impossible to say anything about the cost of cloth vat 
yard without cage ia | and carefully 3 the exact nature of the 
cloth. There are no absolute standards in the cloth trade, and each 
mill turns out a great variety of different fabrics; and to divide the 
total cost of the year by the total number of yards would, of course, 
give no t of any value. 

In speaking of tops, on page 627 they say: 

The trouble, however, is that tops vary greatly in cose and that 
costs vary according to the quality. In no establishment is a single 
quality of tops produced. The result is that a statement of cost based 
on total output might be misleading, since it would not represent any 
actual grade produced. The quality of the tops We gees upon the 
quality of the wool of which it is made. The speed of the machinery 
has to be adjusted to the 1 of the wool fiber, and the variations 
in combing costs per poun e largely upon the speed of the comb 
and the consequent output. xperience has shown, roughly at least, 
the relative output for different grades of wool and the manufacturer 
can determine in some degree what proportion of his cost is properly 
to be apportioned to each pesan of tops produced. s 

The same is also true of worsted yarns. It is true no mill produces 
a single kind of yarn and consequently an average cost based upon total 
output in pounds and total expenses would be of less value than an 
exact cost for yarn of a single count. 

On page 628 they say: 

The only method available was to start with certain specific cloths 
and get the most accurate estimates possible from a number of different 
mills on the cost of making goods of this quality. The difficulty here 
lay in the well-known fact that estimates on the same sample by 
dierent manufacturers may vary very widely. 


These difficulties are real and the figures presented in other 
portions of the report not only clearly confirm but emphasize 
these difficulties. In taking up the question of cost, the board 
Says: 

Raw material was eliminated altogether since this is such a fluctuat- 
Ing element. 


They assume an elaborate price for different cloths and yarn, 
this elaborate price being “ the actual price so far as it could be 
accurately determined for a given date.” K 

Certainly no reputable cost accountant would adopt this un- 
certain process of computing cost. Such a method would lead 
to a theoretical cost far from the actual. The correct process 
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would be to go into a mill and from the books determine what 
had been the actual cost of producing the output of the mill 
for a given period. The first element of cost in the production 
of any article is that of the raw material. The Tariff Board 
says that this element was entirely ignored. As there are a 
variety of products, as in the wool-manufacturing industry, 
there is the difficulty of apportioning certain items which con- 
fronts the cost accountant even in using the inaccurate method 
adopted by the board. 

They say they did compute yarn cost to some extent in this 
intricate way. It would have been possible to compute cloth 
cost in the same way if the board had had capable accountants. 
The foreign “costs” are evidently not costs at all, but mere 
estimates. On page 630 they describe the method adopted in 
securing foreign costs: 

Samples of identical fabrics 
England and to the Gontingnt Thess peg Re th eae 02 
manufacturers and their estimates on the cost of production secured, 
but not in the same detail as in American mills, because foreign manu- 
facturers do not keep their cost in any such detail. In England the 
costings on these samples are given with the authority of a cloth exper 
himself a manufacturer, who took the English estimates secured an 
corrected or verified them from his own experience or the cost in his 
own mill. The English costs correspond closely with French 
costs on the same samples. German costs were secured on 
similar cloths. In no case did a German manufacturer figure on the 
cost of producing an American fabric. What they did was to select 
cloths made by themselves, which, from the loom analysis submitted, 
came very near the sample fabric, and their costs were secured in such 
detail as their methods of bookkeeping permitted. * * * In the 
ease of German goods, sample cloths were secured from the mill making 
them; and costs were taken from their books, including the weaver's 
rate on the identical bolt from which the sample was cut. 

Here is a confession that the so-called costs secured in foreign 
countries are purely estimates, and in the case of England they 
apparently are by one single manufacturer, because the board 
states that estimates from foreign sources were submitted to one 
individual for revision and verification. Assuming that the esti- 
mates were carefully and honestly made by capable manufac- 
turers, there is no one who will pretend that they are so near 
actual costs as to warrant serious consideration. This is the 
method adopted: To establish figures upon which Congress is 
calmly told it should adjust duties that shall equalize the dif- 
ference between the cost of production at home and abroad. If 
Congress were to attempt such a farcical performance, it is too 
great a strain on the imagination to hope that it would be so 
insane as to undertake it on the strength of a few cases of 
alleged mill costs simply because they had the approval of the 
five men constituting the Tariff Board. 

The comparisons of domestic and foreign costs are based 
upon data so unlike as to make them valueless, even if these 
data were approximately correct. Furthermore, the organiza- 
tion of the industry in Europe is so different from that in this 
country that a comparison of costs is meaningless. On page 
642, volume 3, the Tariff Board says: 

The combing industry in England and on the Continent is much more 
highly organized than in the United States. 

Notwithstanding this the board gives some figures of com- 
parison which they claim were taken from actual records of two 
similar plants in England and one in the United States, showing 
the cost for making tops, and apparently uses these figures with 
the explanation that they will be accepted as reliable. Not- 
withstanding the impossibility of securing accurate cost figures 
in this country and only estimates abroad, and these estimates 
in all probability very erroneous, the report is packed with a 
mass of figures that may mean whatever suits the user, but 
which mean nothing at all. An examination of some of these 
figures, while not enlightening, are certainly interesting, and if 
not presented for so serious a purpose they would be amusing. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of the portion of the 
report dealing with top costs is the fact that there is such a 
yariation in the figures as to convince him of their utter useless- 
ness. A table on page 642 shows the variation in costs as taken 
from the records of an American mill, covering a period of 25 
months. These 25 months are divided into four periods, three 
of 6 months each and one of 7 months, and the cost per pound of 
output for these various periods are given. These costs vary 
from about 3 cents per pound to approximately 11 cents per 
pound. The table in which this appears, like most others in 
the report, is remarkable for the darkness that surrounds it. 
No information is given as to the character of the equipment of 
the mill nor as to the relative proportions of the various quali- 
ties of wool used and the various qualities of tops produced. 
The following facts are necessary to an intelligent analysis of 
the data: 

(1) The equipment of the mill. 

(2) A statement as to how much overtime the mill was run- 
ning during the period of highest production. 

(3) How much less than full time was the mill running at 
the period of lowest production. 
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(4) Which part of the four most nearly represent full time. 

(5) What percentage of the product was each of the grades of 
wool used. 

(G) Was the percentage of each grade of wool the same for 
all products? The answers to these questions might have, and 
undoubtedly would have had, an important bearing on the rela- 
tion of the figures in one part to those in another. If the board 
have this information they can not escape criticisms for holding 
it. If they did not have it, they can not justify their use of 
these figures. 

There is in this table an entire absence of details of costs. 
On the same page figures showing labor costs per pound of tops 
are given, but they are for an entirely different mill and may 
not be representative of the mill whose 25 months’ product is 
shown. ‘There is nothing to indicate whether the labor costs 
shown are typical or not. It would be interesting to know why 
labor costs are not shown for the table for variation in cost and 
why items of cost, other than labor, are omitted in the state- 
ment. a 

On page 643 is still another table which “is presented as fairly 
representative of the cost of making a very high quality of tops 
by mills using the French system of combing.” On page 644 
still another table is given which is said to have been “ compiled 
from the actual records of the leading combing establishments 
on the Continent.” 

In the table on page 648 four grades of tops are shown and 
the labor cost is reported to be exactly the same for each of 
these grades. This evidently can not be true. The figures are 
so arranged that the total conversion cost of the four different 
grades of tops are practically the same for each. In the table 
on page 644 the costs are for tops produced from fine wools. 
This table shows a variation as great as six-tenths cent per 
pound from month to month in the same mill running pre- 
sumably upon the same class of tops. This variation is ex- 
plained “by fluctuations in the output.” The labor cost for 
producing tops in the United States as shown in the table on 
page 643, exclusive of sorting, is about T cents per pound, 
whereas the labor costs given on the Continent are approximately 
4 cents per pound. When it is taken into account that the 
figures for the United States are unquestionably erroneous, as 
is indicated by the uniform labor costs for the various grades 
of tops, and that at least a portion of the figures for the Continent 
are pure estimates, and furthermore, that there is no evidence 
as to identity or quality either in the raw material or the 
products in the United States and Europe, a comparison of these 
figures would certainly be misleading. 

The wide difference in labor costs in the same mill at various 
periods is attributed almost entirely to a difference in output. 
No one familiar with cost accounting can reconcile these differ- 
ences upon any such theory. It is true that a difference in out- 
put gives rise to a difference in converting cost, but it does not 
seem possible that in a woolen mill the cost for one six-month 
period should be almost four times as high at another six-month 
period and due entirely to a difference in output. In the 
absence of details with respect to the figures shown on page 642 
the reasonable and careful cost accountant can not otherwise 
conclude than that the figures for one or the other produced 
are absolutely incorrect. It is not improbable that they are 
wholly incorrect for all produced. 

: CHARACTER OF FIGURES, 

Again, if the cost of production theory is acceptable in the ab- 
stract, or may conceivably be made so, the question remains 
whether the report is worked out from the statistical standpoint 


thoroughly and carefully so as to present trustworthy results. 
Finally, independent of the conclusions reached on cost of pro- 
duction in the abstract, and whether or not the report is satis- 
factory in its technique, the question will remain as to what 
actual significance regarding tariff duties is to be given it, 
granting, for the sake of argument, that its conclusions are 
accepted. 

The board probably made a more comprehensive study of the 
cost of production of raw wool than of any other item in the 
bill. They sent men abroad to ascertain the cost of production 
in South America and Australia. These agents are said to have 
found that the cost of production in South America is 4 or 5 
cents a pound, and, without stating definitely what it is in 
Australia, seem to assume that their findings in South America 
are to be taken as the correct figures in Australia. They do not 
give us the figures on which they base their results. ‘They do 
not give us ascertained facts on which we may come to a con- 
clusion, but they reach their own inferences as to foreign wool, 
and then report these conclusions to us. We do not know from 
whom these experts ascertained the facts. We do not know the 
reliability or the number of the persons they consulted, or how 
the data were compiled. 

As to the ascertainment of the cost of producing wool in the 
United States, the board based their results on the net cost of 
raising sheep, giving credit for the mutton value, and then fix- 
ing the difference in cost, if any, on what the wool must sell for 
to equalize the difference in cost at home and abroad. In so 
doing they estimate the cost of grain and of hay. They say 
themselves that they can not take the market price, because it 
yaries; but they work out what they believe to be the cost to 
the sheep raiser of the grain and hay which he feeds. It is ap- 
parent that on a basis of that kind no satisfactory conclusion 
can be obtained. In one neighborhood the cost of grass or hay 
may be zero; in another neighborhood it may amount to a con- 
siderable sum. There is no basis on which an accurate conclu- 
sion as to this can be reached. But assuming that the board's 
findings are correct, they finally come to the conclusion that 
third-class wool, as designated in the Payne tariff bill, is not 
competitive, and their data point to the belief that no duty is 
needed as a protection to the American producer of this class of 
wool; that the cost of producing second-class wool is fully cared 
for by the value of mutton, so that there is no difference be- 
tween the cost of production of this wool at home and abroad. 
Hence, the real competitive wool is that of class 1, as defined 
in the present tariff act. The board gives numerous figures to 
show the cost of producing this fine merino wool. They state 
that there are about 5,000,000 sheep which produce this wool, 
meaning practically Ohio wool, and that the cost of producing 
it is 19 cents a pound in the grease. But they also find in the 
same territory 10,000,000 crossbred sheep which, according to 
their findings on mutton yalue, need no protection whatever, 
Therefore, if we maintain a protection for the eastern wool- 
grower, the present law is not sufficient, as it gives only 11 
cents protection, while the board has ascertained that this class 
of wool costs 19 cents, and therefore needs protection equal 
to this amount less the foreign cost, which is not over 5 cents; 
but if the owners of the merino sheep should exchange for the 
crossbred mutton sheep, according to the board’s report no pro- 
tection at all would be required. 

DEMAND FOR EXCESSIVE RATES. 

To come to the western wools, the board sets out in detail the 
net charge against the wool in the Western States. This table 
sheds light on this subject: 


Ad valorem and specific rates necessary on Australian and South American wools in order to equalize territory wool costs. 


888888888888 


Report, pp. 330, 350. 
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The majority members of the Ways and Means Committee 
did not levy the tariff rates of H. R. 22195 for the purpose of 
protection. The rates have been fixed for the purpose of reve- 
nue only, but the tax on all classes of raw wool is a uniform 
one of 20 per cent, which on imported wool valued at 25 cents 
a. pound would equal 5 cents a pound as a specific rate of duty. 
If you want to maintain protection on wool and not levy this 
tax for revenue, as we do, and if you want to carry out your 
protection theory and levy it for the sake of protection alone, 
according to your own Tariff Board report you are levying it 
solely to protect 5,000,000 sheep of the merino blood in Ohio, 
and not for the protection of the western flocks or the cross- 
bred sheep east of the Mississippi River. 

As shown in this table, the cost of raising wool in the West, 
according to the Tariff Board, is in some States less than it is 
in South America or Australia. The average of the net 
charges against the western wool. shown in these States is 10.9 
cents a pound, and the difference between that and 5 cents in 
South America would be about 5 cents a pound. 

The cost of production of wool in the Ohio region, as given 
by the board, is 19 cents per pound on the average. Inquiries 
as to shrinkage show that this wool shrinks 46.62 per cent; in 
other words, 19 cents is 53.88 per cent of the cost of a scoured 
pound. . 

The cost of such a scoured pound, therefore, may be taken 
as 35.6 cents. This must be compared with the supposed 
cost advantage in Australia. In the latter country, it may 
be inferred from the report, the cost of production may be 
taken as 5 cents. However, at least 2 cents must be added in 
this case as the freight disadvantage, because of the compara- 
tive nearness of the Ohio region to the mills. From the stand- 
point of Ohio, cost in Australia may be taken as 7 cents. The 
theoretical disadvantage in the Ohio region is thus 35.6 cents 
minus 7, or about 28.6 cents. Figuring this as a percentage 
upon the cost of the competitive Australian wool imported Into 
the United States, which may be taken as 50.8 cents a scoured 
pound, on the average, it is found that 28.6 cents represents 
over 55 per cent ad valorem. This is very much more than the 
protection amounts to, accorded under the present specific basis. 
In the board’s table of actual importations and scourings in a 
representative American mill (pp. 887-389) the equivalent ad 
valorems run from about 34 per cent to about 55 per cent. In 
very few instances are there equivalent ad valorems as high as 
55 per cent. It would seem, then, that the Ohio wool-produc- 
ing region is not protected now on the assumption that the 
board's cost figures are correct and that, if it is to be protected 
at all, the tariff on wool would have to be very much raised 
above its present figures, so as to give a rate of 28 or 29 cents 
on the scoured pound and of at least 55 per cent ad valorem, 


COST OF YARN AND CLOTH, 


The Tariff Board’s conclusions in reference to the difference 
in the cost of yarn at home and abroad is slightly above the rate 
fixed in H. R. 22195, but the board made no allowance for the 

cost of transporting the foreign yarn from foreign countries to 
America or the cost of insurance. If you make a reduction of 
the charge on foreign yarn with a reasonable freight rate to the 
American market and a reasonable insurance rate, their findings 
on yarn do not justify any change in the yarn rates of H. R. 
22155. Gentlemen on that side of the House desire to add pro- 
tection and a reasonable profit for the home manufacturer of 
yarn, which, of course, Democrats do not desire to incorporate 
in this bill. Absolutely no data are presented by the board that 
are of any value with regard to cloth. They have not presented 
any figures showing mill costs of producing cloth here and 
abroad. They have taken a number of American and foreign 
samples of cloth, which, they say, are the same classes of cloth, 
and they have sent those cloth samples, so they say, to from 5 
to 15 different woolen mills of this country. They do not say 
from how many they secured prices abroad. They asked the 
manufacturers the cost of producing such cloth, and from the 
returns received from the manufacturers they have reached the 
conclusion that they send to this Congress. 

»The board gives no information which would enable a student 
of this report to trace the cost of production of these cloth 
samples back to the raw wool from which they were made. No- 
where does anything of the kind appear in all these four vol- 
umes.’ If the duty required to protect the process of cloth 
manufacture be figured as a percentage of the foreign cost of 
cloth making, it presumably gives the amount of duty which, on 
the board’s theory, would equalize the cost of getting cloth cor- 


responding to these samples. The differences in cost upon the 
yarn out of which the cloth was made can be inferred from the 
previous statistics with reference to yarn costs furnished by 
the board, but even in this way only an approximation can be 
arrived at, for the board’s analysis of the cloths shows that 
many of them included other materials beside wool. It must be 
concluded, therefore, that the data with respect to cloth making 
furnished by the board are not only unreliable, but that they 
have been obtained on a basis which forbids comparisons from 
being drawn and which entirely destroys confidence in any con- 
clusions as to duties that may be arrived at on the basis of 
these figures. 

The conclusions are not those of the Tariff Board, but of cer- 
tain manufacturers unknown to us, and the Ways and Means 
Committee have been unable to learn anything of the manu- 
facturers or the methods employed in the compilation of the 
statistics. 

REFUSAL TO GIVE INFORMATION. 


The correspondence will show the attitude of the board in 
this regard: : 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE TARIFF BOARD WITH REGARD TO ANALYSIS OF 
REPORT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 10, 1912. 
Hon. Henny C. EMERY 


Chairman Tariff Board, Washington, D. O. 
Sır: In the course of my examination of your report on wool and 
manufactures of wool, I require further information for a complete un- 
derstanding of it. It may be that this information is contained in 
portions of the report which have escaped my attention, but I have been 
unable to find it. If the data desired are contained in the report, I 
shall be under obligations to you to point it out to me. and in the 
event that they are not given, I would thank you to kindly supply me 
with the same. do not, of course, desire to request any data that 
may be considered as confidential in the way of making public names or 
addresses of persons who haye 3 you with details. If any of the 
material sought b; n this scope, I take it that it will be 
possible for you to designate by numbers such returns, retaining your 
own memoranda which show the names of the concerns to which given 
numbers refer. I desire the detailed data sought only for the purpose 
of informing myself and this committee with regard to the general 
meaning of certain features of the report and not for the purpose of 
examining the sources which you have used. 
The points which I have in mind and about which I would thank 
you to furnish me additional information are: 


me comes wit 


aw Wool 

(1) Will you kindly loan this committee the original tables or work- 
Ing sheets showing the full and detailed returns from the reports of 
field agents with regard to raw wool, you reserving, if desired, names 
and addresses of the persons whose returns to you are Involved? 

(2) If no such sheets were compiled for the investigation in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South America, please inform me more fall 
as to the conditions under which the inquiry was carried on there an 
the number of growers visited. 

(3) Were general tables compiled showing the data obtained from 
each and every mill with regard to woolen manufactures? If so, have 
these been printed; and if aot, could you lend these to this committee? 

(4) Have you a record of the number of concerns from which costs 
were obtained and each sample of cloth, and can you lend the committee 
that record? 

I would like the record in this connection both for foreign and 
domestic mills, with an indication tn connection with each of the de- 
gree of efficiency of the foreign mills furnishing such costs compared 
with the efficiency of the mills in the United States furnishing similar 
costs. If possible, I would be 8 to have these same data for each 
of the groups of samples which are discussed in your report, together 
with a memorandum of the location of the mills involved. 

(5) Can you supply the committee with a tabular view or statement 
showing how many ready-made cloth concerns were asked to furnish 
costs on et garments of each given kind, thereby creating the 
basis for the tables in which typical costs are analyzed 

These are some of the points which have occurred to me in the course 
of my examination of 12 report, and If you 79 gab me in possession 
of the data outlined I shall especially gratified, and thank you in 
advance for your prompt reply. 

Very respectfully, O. W. Unprrwoon, 
Chairman. 


sj 


Tun Tanivy BOARD, TREASURY BUILDING, 
Washington, January 18, 1912. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 


hairman Ways and Means Committee, 
9 * House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Unperwoop: I have the honor to acknowledge your letter 
of January 10, which reached us on the 13th. The delay since then in 
replying to it is due to absence from the city. . 

I regret that it is impossible to meet your five requests fully. You 
will realize that a very la part of the information we received was 
given us only on condition that the material should not be made public, 
except in the form of summaries and conclusions to be printed in our 
report. It was stipulated that individual figures should not go beyond 
the possession of the board. We are obliged to respect these pledges of 


confidence. 
Taking up your uests seriatim, I beg to say: 
1. The original schedules on raw wool were secured on the under- 
standing that they should be held confidential by us. These could not 
submitted in a form which would not make identification possible. 
e same is true of the working sheets, which are arranged on the basis 
of counties, giving acreage, size of flock, etc., in a manner which would 
make it possible to identify the individual sheep owner. 
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2. As to the investigation in Australia, New Zealand, and South 
America, this was carried out by wide traveling and consultation with 
many growers and buyers. You will find on page 519 of Volume II a 
description of the course pursued by our agent in South America. He 
visited over 100 leading growers. Similar methods were followed by 
our agents in Australia and New Zealand. 

8. The compilations on wool manufactures were not made by mill 
except in the case of those covered by that part of the investigation o 
which the results are given in Volume IV. The information there is 
given by establishments. 

4. It is not possible for us to give the exact number of mills from 
which figures were obtained abroad on the different samples, since the 
results were in some measure summarized by experts employed by us 
before being submitted. Furthermore, information was secured as to 
the cost of certain processes from a large number of mills from which 
complete figures as to total cost were not secured. In the case of Ameri- 
can mills the costs given on the 55 samples cover a range of from 3 to 
15 mills per sample. In all cases we aimed, both at home and abroad, 
to take costs on the basis of mills of good 5 running full time. 
In the case of the 55 samples of cloth inefficient mills were eliminated. 
Where, because of unusual success on particular fabrics, one or two mills 
are able to make a given sample at a distinctly lower cost than otber 
mills of the same penere, efficiency, that fact is noted in the reponi A 
statement of the 5 of such mills would easily iden he par- 
ticular establishment. owever, you will find on page 620, Volume III, 
a 5 list of the 174 mills from which information was received. 

5. I think you have misunderstood the table as to costs of “ specimen 
garments.” In the case of the ready-made clothing investigation we did 
not establish a definite number of sample suits, but took costs from a 
number of manufacturers on actual suits turned out by them. That is, 
in the table of costs of imen garments (Tables 14 to 17, in Volume 
III. pp. 870 and following) each one represents the cost of an actual suit 
or garment made by one manufacturer. These are then grouped in vari- 
ous ways to bring out the essential facts as to prices and costs. Alto- 
gether they cover 169 suits, 45 overcoats, and 10 pants made in 40 
establishments. 

I appreciate your statement that you do not wish to examine the 
sources on which our report is ba in such a way as to reveal the 
identity of establishments who have given us confidential information. 
However, the original material is of such a nature that if made public 
such identification would be possible. 

As to your 3 desire for information regarding the general 
meaning of cer features of the report,” we are entirely at your serv- 
ice or at the service of any member of the committee. If the meaning 
of any part of our report is not clear, we are anxious to make it so and 
will welcome a call at any time from any member of the committee or 
of Congress and further explain any question that may arise. 

ery respectfally, 
Henry C. Emery, Chairman. 


Constant assertions have been made by Tariff Board repre- 
sentatives that they could not afford any interpretation, ex- 
planation, or analysis of the data and figures contained in their 
report. Not only have they refused to furnish additional in- 
formation when asked for it by the Ways and Means Committee, 
but the chairman of the Tariff Board has stated in public be- 
fore a Senate committee that he did not feel warranted in ex- 
pressing any opinion on the subject. 

Here is a tariff board that we paid $550,000 for, ordered to 
ascertain facts for the information of this House, and a report 
is submitted to Congress, and when the chairman of the com- 
mittee requested this board to give him information as to where 
they obtained the basis of the facts that they report to Con- 
gress it declines to give the information. Are you prepared 
to say that the Congress of the United States should write its 
legislation based on the findings of a board that proposes to 
lock in its inner consciousness facts that the Congress is en- 
titled to know? Why, the method that we have pursued for 100 
years is far preferable to that. Under the old method of 
securing facts, followed by the Ways and Means Committee 
three years ago, the manufacturer appeared and was subjected 
to cross-examination. To-day we haye the report of a tariff 
board from manufacturers unknown and unknowable, and we 
are asked to take their conclusions. 


REPORT INCOMPLETE. 


As to the balance of this report there is practically nothing 
ascertained in reference to knit goods, merely a deduction from 
the facts that they had reported about cloth; no information 
given in reference to blankets, hats, or the great carpet in- 
dustry. The Government has paid half a million dollars for 
this Tariff Board, and what have the people received in return? 
We have for this report some data on raw wool, some figures on 
the cost of producing tops and yarn at home and abroad, some 
samples on which unknown manufacturers estimated costs, and 
this is practically all we have for the $550,000—and none of the 
data affords a basis on which to fix tariff rates. 

Briefly stated, the conclusions reached from the committee's 
analysis of the Tariff Board report are as follows: 

1. The theory of applying tariff duties according to the diference in 
the cost of production in this and in foreign coun upon which the 
board has projected and prepared its report, is entirely erroneous and 
untenable. Furthermore, if this theory could have been systematically 


and carefully applied, it would not have afforded trustworthy results for 
guidance in preparing tariff legislation. 
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2. The board's report is fragmentary and incomplete, and rests on an 
incorrect statistical basis. Hence it has no claims to confidence for the 
results set forth therein, even should the reliability of the theory of 
the cost of production be conceded. 

3. Those persons who are willing to overlook the lack of theoretical 
soundness and of statistical accuracy, will find the data of the report 
too fragmentary and incomplete to admit of conclusions with reference 
to rates of tariff duty. Even under the most favorable interpretation 
of the report, conclusions as to duties can be reached for only a few 
paragraphs of the wool schedule, and for these paragraphs it is not 
possible to formulate definite conclusions, because the figures vary 
widely, and seriously lack uniformity and comparability. So much is 
this the case that justification is apparently afforded in the report for 
rates that are in conflict with one another. It is thus seen that the 
report leaves the question of the tarif duties on wool as much unsolved 
as before the Tarif Board was formed. 

4. far as conclusions can be drawn from the board's report, it 
furnishes nothing to justify any change in the rates proposed in H. R. 
11019. With full recognition of the incomplete, fragmentary, and un- 
satisfactory nature of the data, and with full admission of the inade- 
quate and unreliable basis afforded for computations, the following table 
may be regarded as setting forth, as well as it is possible to do, the 
conclusions as to the rates of duty justified by the report. 


Comparative equivalent ad valorem rates of duty in 1910 and 1911 with 
those of H. R. 11019, together with the rates computed from the 
Tariff Board report as equalizing cost of production. 


Equivalent ad 
valorem per 
cent computed 
from imports. 


Unmanufactured wool................-<-..-+--- 
Noils, westes, shoddies, mungo, flocks, etc., and 
a a yar pada e wing Sof wholly or in 


Wool and hair advanced in any manner 


n. S. p. f. 
Combed —— or tops, and wool and hair ad- 
vanced => 


manufactures of wool, n. s. p. ... 
5 pore s and children’s, © 
ress women’s an S, COD! — 
ings, Italian cloths, bunting, and similar 
„n. 9 SCC SES es er eee 
bp e — — w 
apparel o including shaw! 
Shether knitted or woven, and knitted arti 
cles of every description, eto 
3 gorings, suspenders, braces, band- |. 
Bere iy oe 


1 No data furnished by Tariff Board. 


In making the computations from which have resulted the rates 
shown in Table 15, as justified by the Tariff Board’s data, the most 
expensive and difficult conditions indicated by the data as attending 

roduction haye been employed with a view to being more than just 
n the conclusions. As will be observed from the figures shown, the 
necessity of protection to equalize the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction beyond the rates carried by H. R. 11019 exists in but few 
instances, and these are in all probability the result of the high costs 
which have been presented by the board and used in the computations. 

5. In preparing H. R. 11019 no intentional provision was made for 

rotection, the endeavor being to reduce and adjust rates witl®a view 
o producing the largest amount of revenue consistent with the proper 
consideration of the consumer. It is believed that the rates of H. R. 
11019 approach very cope: at least, to the best Liban e 
points, and these rates should, if enacted into law, permit such quanti- 
ties of imports as will effectively regulate domestic prices. Such com- 
petition would be an important service to the people, as it would en- 
courage increased consumption and production 5 making more nearlx 
normal the conditions of supply and demand. The report of the Tariff 
Board. so far as it admits of conclusions, shows that the rates which 
meet the consumer's needs also sufficiently satisfy those of the producer. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED PAYNE BILL. 


I will devote the balance of my time to a discussion of the 
bill that the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] proposes 
to offer as a substitute for the one now under consideration. I 
note from the public press, in the views of the minority, that 
this bill proposes to reduce the present rates on the woolen 
schedule by an average of 40 per cent. Now, that is not a fair 
statement to the American people. How do you reach that 
result? By putting third-class wool on the free list for the 
benefit of the American manufacturer, not for the benefit of 
the American people, sacrificing $4,700,000 worth of revenue, 
and you call that a reduction in the schedule rates. I have 
carefully analyzed the minority bill and will submit the analysis 
at this point in my speech. 
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Imports of 1911, duties, average unit of 


Para- 
irs Article. 
Unmanufactured wools: 
2,7,9 Classes 1 and 2— 
3,8,9 
Manufactures composed wholly or in 
part of e ening , the hair of the 
camel, paca, ox other animals: 
10-17 Waster” arn, thread, and all 
other and ex- 
tract. 
( AAA 
r p EEN ES 
Rags and flocks .........-... aeS 
Total waste, etc. ............ 


18 Combed wool or tops, made wholly 
or in part of wool or camel’s 


hair. 
19 Wool and hair advanced in any 
e mandi ot Dy any of 
manufacture, e washed 
or scoured Arae 
20 Yarns made wholly or in part of 


wool— 
Valued not more than 30 cents 


d. 
Valued more then 40 ceateand 
not more than 70 cents per 


pound. 
Valued above 70 cents per 
Pied treaty with 
Cu 
Total elothss 
Knit fabrics— 
ro at 3 than 40 
cen 
A valued at above 40 and ote 
above 70 cents 


Valued at above 8 pet 
pound. 


Pinshes and other pile fabrics— 
Valued at above 40 and a 


. 
Valued at over Brags 
pound. 


Total plushes, ete ........- 


Dress goods, women’s and chil- 
ee aren 
The —— viol ioe: 

0 ol oo 
1 
with the 
co 
weighing 4 less 

Ing 4 ounces or per 

non yard— 
— at not 15 
cen — 
Not aboye 7 cents 
3 70 cents per 
pound. 

Valued at more than 15 
cents per square yard 

Not pane cents 

und. 
above m cents per 
Estimated at 18 cents per pound, the rate on 
*Estimated at 11 cents per pound, the rate on 


ad valorem rate of 
ad valorem rates on Payne 


Imports entered for consumption, year ended June 30, 1911. 


Pounds. 
2,708, 775.25 


8 Dollars. 
622, 467. 48 180, 469. 44 | 16 cents pound 
67, 140, 641.83 | 16, 410,490.82 032, 325. 39 
476.00 218.00 


18 cents pound 
19 cents pound 
Free 7 


8 to is oents pound 
according to ar- 
tide. > 

11 and 14 cents 

nd 


35.75 
177, 489. 73 


12.86 149. 19 
A 186, 645. 41 142, 991. 88 76.61 3 


143, 004. n| 1.05 | 


3,835.98 
261,370. 47 


4,720, 174. 60 


Be xed ene 
„247,814.28 950, 255. 00 982, 465. 51 -131 | 103.39 3 851, 200.93 neg pona 
ts 40 per ceni 
1, 198, 830. 25 172, 278.00 178,671.02 «144 | 103.71 | 131, 250.37 EETA 
301,805. 50 51,758.00 50,022. 44 171 98.65 2 40,319.76 | 26 cents pound 
ee 
5, 521,564.74 | 1,124,685.50 | 1, 060, 302. 22 -204 | 94.28 | *%808,775.91 |..-.:do.........-.. 
waste and slubbing waste. F 
. bonized. í Estimated as weighing 3.2 ounces per square yard. 


Payne proposed bill (H. R. 22262). 


89. 58 
76.19 


77.90 
71.91 


Co, aporta, duties eiemated by oppiying Payne proposed rates to 1011 importa, together with 


Ad valo- 
du 
u 
II. K. 


22195 
(Under- 
wood 
bill). 


8/8888 


SSS 8 8 
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1911 value, egt rates to 1911 i with 
wie cc dees MIL E. B Continue. en OE 


Imports entered for consumption, year ended June 30, 1911. Payne proposed bill (H. R. 22262). 


Para- 
por Article. 


ae Quantity. 


anche perio composed wholly or-in 
part of wool, ete.—Continued. 
Dress goods, etc.—Continued. 
Dre eg over 4 ounces per 
my yard— Pounds. 
alued at not more than 918.00 
40 cents per pound. 
Valued at above 40 and 37,837.05 
not above 70 cents per 
pound. 
Valued at over 70 cents 252, 042. 50 
per pound. 
cones wholly or in part of 
Weighing 4 ounces or less per 
— Square yards. 
“Valued at not above 70 24,877.76 
Valued ed above 70 cents per 10, 400,807.97 
wage on over 4 ounces per 
9 Pounds. 
achat at Bot mon more than 40 186. 00 
Valued ‘at above 40 and 279, 347. 21 
not above 70 cents per 


pound. 
2 Valued at over 70 cents per 1, 400, 909. 24 
pound 


ollars. 
1218. 55 
219,004. 0 


26 cents pound 


2 168, 550. 47 
a plus 45 per cent. 


23,629. 25 
3 1, 600, 288. 2 RE 8 


57.00 
162, 114. 00 


1,312, 708. 50 


2 Blankets 
vaoa at not aes than 40 ts pound 
per pound. pins percent 
Valued at more than 40 and 
8 


° not more than 50 cents per 
pound. 
Valued at more than 50 cents 
Pe pao ity treaty with 
cuba. 


More than 3 yards in length— 
Kauan — not Aro) than 
Valued a above: 40 and 

not soore 70 cents per 


Valued at over 70 cents 
per pound. 
Total blankets......... 5 7 T 


Flannels for underwear 


Valued at not more than 40 23} cents pound 


cents per id. lus 20 cent. 
Valued at inore than 40 and cents pound 
not — than 50 cents per Plus 25 per cent. 


42.18 
j 45,143. 40 „ 
pound. 
Weighing over 4 ounces per 
aa 5 Pounds. 
alued at above 50 and ; e 
not above 70 cents per 


pound. 
Valued at over 70 cents 4 08} 23,649. 700 
per pound. 


23 Wearing ap; \—clothing, ready- 
made, and articles of wearing ay- | 
parel, made up or manufactured 
Wholly or in part, n. 8. p. .— 

Hats of wool .................. 


Knitted articles 


Total wearing apparel.......... „ 2, 257, 374. 13 1,762,093. 68 
1 Estimated as weighing 8 ounces persquare yard. 2 Estimated as weighing 4 uare yard. 
CECT . 
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Im 191, duties, average unit of value, equivalent ralorem imports, 
rane poneis . r 


deere 1 e. together with 


Imports entered for consumption, year ended June 30, 1911. 


Payne proposed bill (H. R. 22262). 


Ad ma 
Para- rem rai 
fyne Article. Aver- | Equiy saved on 1911 2 
ver- V- ma on > 
proposed Equiva-| 22195 
rr Quantity. Value. Datis: fe ad ve-| e 100 per Rate. lent ad | (Under- 
value. | lorem. | cent wool valorem. |. wood 
content. bill). 
Manufactures 3 —.— or in P 
part of wool, etc.—Con Pounds. Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. Per cent. 
24 Webbings, — Aan, 36, 998. 98 74, 718. 26 46, 978. 36 2. 87 35 
braces, etc. 1 
All other manufactures or 
in of woolk— , — 
alued at not more than 40 1,886. 70 2, 546. 90 134. 99 40 
cents per pound. 
Valued at above 40 and not 49, 569. 00 49,516. 86 99. 90 40 
above 70 cents pound. 
yanen at over cents per 285, 449. 99 192,755. 32 67.53 40 
From — tee 3 te e 9g BE Rarer as pr . ON ETOT 
“Gaba 8 24.00 10.32 43. 00 40-20 
Total all other manu- 336, 932. 68 244, 829. 40 72. 66 40 
factures, n. s. p. ſ. 
4 = 
————T—T—T—T—T——T———T a 1,866,651.00 | 1, 152, . S2 61.75 983,325. 50 50. 00 aes 
P ͤͤ— Eee 2,083, 155. 191, 262, 670. 9777 61.50 615, 946. 56 30.00 I. 
Total carpets and russ. 3, 919, 806. 19 2,415, 404.79 61.62 | 1,5% 2. 0 . 5... 30 to 50 25 to 50 
Total manufactures of wool. .}.. --. 18, 823, 150. 82 16, 499, 807. 87 87.65 12, 254, 907. 83 š 42.55 
Total wool and manufactures — 48, 395, 409.34 | 28, 982, 552. ss 39.79 | 17, 57, 758. 10 31.00 


| 


Estimated as comprising one-half the imports of Aubusson, Axminister, oriental, and similar carpets and rugs. 


This table presents a comparison of the results of this bill 
with those of the present law, computed on the imports of 1911. 
together with the rates of the bill H. R. 22195 now under con- 
sideration. I find that the reduction on raw wool has been 
greater than for any other item in their bill. On wool of the 
first class in the bill, which means wool of the first and second 
class in the present law, on wool on the skin, the bill makes a 
reduction of from 43 per cent to 28.99 per cent. For wool not on 
the skin it has made a reduction that is equal to 30.66 per cent. 

USE OF SHRINKAGE FIGURE. 

In my analysis I have not used shrinkage results on foreign 
wools in our domestic mills but the shrinkage on foreign wools 
in foreign mills. I find that most of the wool that comes into 
this country originates in South America and Australia. The 
shrinkage of this wool in the American mills is shown by this 
report to be 47.64 per cent on South American wool in our mills 
and 48.22 per cent on Australian wool in our mills. 

Now, I have not taken those figures. They would show very 
much greater ad valorem rates in the proposed bill of the mi- 
nority than those of the table. I know that gentlemen on that 
side of the House would say that the wool coming in now is 
“skirted ” and that skirted wool does not show as much shrink- 
age as the wool that would come in under this bill. I find, as 
stated, that in the foreign mills, where they have free wool and 
do not import wool in the skirted condition, the shrinkage on, 
South American wool is 59.90 per cent; that of Australia is 56. sz 
per cent, or an average of 58.36 per cent; and this is the average 
shrinkage employed in the computations of the analysis table. 

Under the present act the duty upon all wools and hair of the 
first class is 11 cents per grease pound. The proposed Payne 
bill makes the duty 18 cents per scoured pound. At the shrink- 
age of 58.36 (the average shrinkage of Australian and South 
American wools in foreign mills shown in the Tariff Board 
report, p. 383), it would require 2.4 pounds of grease wool to 
make 1 pound of scoured wool. 

Under the present act the duty on 2.4 pounds (the grease 
wool equivalent to 1 pound clean content) at 11 cents per pound 
amounts to 26.4 cents, compared with 18 cents on 1 pound clean 
content under the proposed Payne bill. 

On wools which shrink 38 per cent and under, the rate of 18 
cents per pound on the clean content is an increase in the rate 
of the present act, as shown by these figures: 


Grease pound, 
equivalent 


specific duty. 


an e, (per cent): 


2 Includes $3 free of duty. 


The Tariff Board gives a record (pp. 387-391) of a repre- 
sentative American mill which used in a given length of time 
over 10,000,000 pounds of foreign wool for which shrinkage 
results are shown. 

Of the 10,000,000 pounds used over 44 per cent (4,423,226 
pounds) was Australian and South Ameriean crossbred wool, 
which shrunk 36.34 per cent. The equivalent specific rate on 
the grease pound is 11.46 cents on the basis of a duty of 18 cents 
per scoured pound. 

In this connection the following excerpt from an article by 
Mr. Theodore Justiecé, a strong standpatter for the present tariff 
law, in the Daily Trade Reeord of December 25, 1911, will be 
found of interest: 


The maximum 
the first class is 


50 cent the du 
Consider 8 ne he au pak 0 


The President hints at an average duty of 20 cents a scoured pound 
on wools of TOTIS REO tera Brgy ideal. This ul: ct, 
be an increase on the presen 
average between 22 cents and 10 cents scoured is only 19 cents scoured. 

Growers would be delighted if the duty upon all wools could be 
fixed on the basis of 20 cents scoured, for they would then have more 
protection than they have at present. 


EIGHTEEN-CENT RATE INDEFENSIBLE. 

The 18-cent rate proposed by the minority members of the 
committee is indefensible from every standpoint, whether of 
price, cost of production, or any other that has thus far been 
advanced, and is an attempt to mislead the public into believing 
that an actual reduction is being made by the bill in the duties 
on wool. There are reasons for regarding it as an attempt to 
deceive. Among these are: (1) The minority bill reclassifies 
wool into two classes instead of three, as under the existing law. 
In elass 1 are included practically all of those wools of English 
blood which have heretofore been grouped as in class 2. But 
the Tariff Board has clearly shown, as I previously stated, that 
the cost of production is zero in the United States for wools of 
English blood described in the tariff act as elass 2. In order 
to get a comparison between the cost of production abroad and 
in the United States for the wools included in class 1 of the 
new Payne bill it will be necessary to entirely revise the board's 
estimate of wool cost if it is to be applicable to the proposed 
minority bill By including the wool product of the 10,000,000 
crossbred sheep produced at a zero cost with the wool product 
of the 30,000,000 sheep in the western or territory region a great 
reduction in the average cost of the wool comprehended in the 
“ class 1” of the minority’s bill will have been effected. The 
average cost of producing the wools now classified as class 1 
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would in this way be reduced by at least 25 per cent. This 
change, apparently disregarded by the minority, would, even 
under extreme conditions, make it impossible to sustain the 15- 
cent rate on the clean content of wool. This would mean that, 
taking the average of wool of class 1 on the basis of classifica- 
tion suggested by the minority bill, not more than 7 or § cents 
per scoured pound could be required to equalize costs. In the 
following table is presented a computation of the rates which 
the duties suggested by the minority indicate as being necessary 
to protect the wools in the “territory ” region. 


Production of wool given by Tariff Board, per cent of shrinkage and 
equivalent acoured wool, rate of duty per scoured pound in Payne pro- 
posed bill, net cost charge per scoured pound, value per scoured 

ound, and ad valorem rate of duty necessary on basis of minority 
T} to protect western wools. 


Sago 
8 [SS SSS SSSR 


Total. 20, 704, 713 


1 Tariff Board Report (p. 330). *Tariff Board Report (p. 12). 

The minority has made a special classification of class 3 
wool, now called class 2, and has given this class a duty of 7 
cents per pound, which, however, is to be rebated to the manu- 
facturer, less 1 per cent of such duties, whenever it is worked 
up into carpets hnd allied products. Thus there is opened an 
immense field for fraud and deceit. 

Furthermore, when these carpet wools are used in the manu- 
facturing of the cheap clothing for the poor—and such is the 
case to some extent—the duty would be increased by the Payne 
proposed bill from the rate of the present act of 4 cents per 
pound to 7 cents, an increase of 75 per cent. This is a serious 
“joker” on the poor people of the country. 

I call attention also to what appears to be another “ joker” 
in the measure proposed by the minority. Paragraph 1 of the bill 
provides that the rate on class 1 wools shall be 18 cents per 
pound, but it also specifies that when the wool is imported in a 
scoured condition “the duty shall be 19 cents per pound.” This 
is apparently intended to give an excess protection of 1 cent 
per pound to the process of scouring. The Tariff Board has 
reported the labor cost of scouring in the United States as 
$0.0022 per pound. It reports the cost of material used in 
scouring as $0.0089 to $0.0085. That is to say, the labor 
cost of scouring is two-tenths of a cent per pound and the 
material cost of scouring is at most nine-tenths of a cent per 
pound. The total cost of scouring for the most expensive tops is 
only a little more than 1 cent per pound. Assuming that the 
board is right in its statement that the cost of making tops in 
England is 180 per cent of the cost here, it is plain that the 
difference between the cost of scouring abroad and in the 
United States could not be as much as five-tenths of a cent a 
pound. <A tariff duty of less than one-half of 1 cent a pound 
would therefore amply protect the process of scouring, and even 
this would be an excessively high estimate of the difference in 
the cost of operation between foreign countries and the United 
States. It must be inferred, therefore, that the minority in- 
tends really to establish a rate of 19 cents per scoured pound 
on wool of the first class instead of the 18 cents which it tech- 
nically provides. 

The minority in their report make this remarkable statement: 

3 made the greater reduction of rates on the cheaper classes 
of goods. 

My friends, did you ever hear that coming from the Repub- 
lican side of the House before? [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] On the face of the returns they always take care of the 
poor and needy, and in their report they say— - 

Fs have made the greater reduction of rates on the cheaper classes 


HIGH RATES ON TOPS AND YARNS, 
Of tops, the first advancement of wool in the process of manu- 
facture there are no imports for last year. The present act 
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was so prohibitive that none came in. On wool or hair ad- 
yanced—which is similar to tops—your rate figures into an 
ad valorem of 27 per cent. 

The minority has provided rates on yarns which are as inde- 
fensible as those proposed on raw wool. In the following table 
have been computed the equivalent ad valorem rates on yarns, 
which are proposed in paragraph 21 of the minority bill, From 
this table it will be seen that the rates recommended on yarns 
vary from 45 per cent to more than 80 per cent. 


Analysis of rates of duty for yarns of Payne proposed bill (estimated 
on the basis of a wool content of 100 per cent). 


Rates of duty of Payne bill. 


Items. 


Equiv- 
alent ad 
valorem. 
Yarns made wholly or in part of wool— Per cent. 
Valued not more than 30 cents per pound 214 cents per pound 81. 67 
plus 10 per cent, 
Valued at more 
30 and not more than 35 cents per pound. 21} cents per pound 76. 43 
plus 15 per cent. 
35 and A 68.75 
40 and 62. 78 
45 and 58. 00 
50 and 59.09 
55 and 55. 83 
O and 53. 08 
65 and 50.71 
70 and 48. 67 
75 and not more than 80 cents per pound C 46. 88 
80 and not more than 85 cents per pound.. tg E a 50. 29 
us 25 per cen 
85 and not more than 90 cents per pound . do. Ye 48. 89 
90 and not more than 95 cents per pound 47.63 
95 cents and not more than $1 per pound. 46. 50 
$1 and not more than $1.05 per pound...... Ear 45. 48 


When you come to yarns you levy three rates—214 cents per 
pound plus 10 per cent; 214 cents per pound plus 15 per cent; 
and 212 cents per pound plus 25 per cent, according to value. 
Now, on the cheaper class of yarn, on which you fix a rate of 
212 cents per pound on the wool, giving to the manufacturer 
the difference between 18 cents and 214 cents per pound on 
scoured wool, and then add 10 per cent ad valorem on yarns, 
you say that is cheaper on the lower grade of yarn. But when 
you figure it out on the ad valorem basis on importations it 
equals 99.19 per cent on the cheaper grade. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

When you come to the higher-grade yarns that go into the 
clothing which the rich people use you apparently put up the 
price and make it apparently 214 cents on the wool and 25 per 
cent ad valorem. But when you figure it under the value of 
the yarn it makes your rate only 45.45 per cent [applause 
on the Democratic side], thus taxing actually, although you 
are pretending to do the other thing, the cheaper yarn, 
out of which the cloth that is worn by the poorer people is 
made, twice as much as you are taxing the yarn that goes 
into the high-priced fabric. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

J CHEAP CLOTH HIGHLY TAXED. 

When you come to cloth, instead of carrying 18 cents a scoured 
pound on the woo! in the cloth into this bill that you have in- 
troduced in the interest of the American people—instead of 
charging 18 cents a scoured pound, you advance the scoured 
pound to 25 cents—that is, the weight of the wool content—and 
then add 30 per cent ad valorem. What is that equal to, when 
you work it out, on the importations for the last year? On 
cheap cloth valued at not more than 40 cents a pound, it equals 
105.44 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Right there, if the gentleman will permit 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will take only a minute. Did the gentleman 
make any allowance for the amount of cotton used in making 
these cheap goods? Our duty is simply on the wool. The cot- 
ton is included under the present law. The rate is on the 
weight of the goods. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To do that would increase the ad valo- 
rem. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman had better read that over 
before he puts it in the RECORD. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I call the attention of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] to the report, where he makes the 
statement that he had written the rates lower on the cheaper 
class of goods. On the higher-grade goods, valued above 70 
cents a pound, you put a tax of 26 cents on the wool content 
per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem, which works out an 
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You continue 


equivalent ad valorem rate of 49.72 per cent. 
exactly what you did in your old bill. You put a high rate on 


the cheaper grade of goods, making it 105 per cent. One hun- 
dred per cent /rould inclvde the entire cost of production, 
and yet you get above the entire cost of production for the 
poorer class of goods and put 5 per cent ad valorem addi- 
tional on it, and when you come to the high-grade goods, 
that only the wealthy can wear, you reduce the tax to 49.72 
per cent and ask the people to take that as a relief from the 
ae of the present law. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The ad valorem duty established by the minority bill is placed 

at from 35 to GO per cent over and above a compensatory duty 
intended to fully meet the difference in material costs in the 
United States and in foreign countries. It would appear that 
the bill of the minority has been framed with little or no ref- 
erence to the findings of the Tariff Board. This fully confirms 
the following statement made in the report of the Ways and 
Means Committee last summer: 
When statistical data as to cost of production have been obtained 
* + œ the Republican Party has treated them with neglect and 
contempt, and has gone on framing tariff acts to please private inter- 
ests at the public expense without any consideration whatever of ascer- 
tained facts as to the differences in cost of production. 

Now, we fix an ad valorem rate all the way through. We 
put 40 per cent on all classes of cloth, and of course the cheap- 
est cloth does not pay as much tax as the higher-grade cloth, 
although relatively it pays the same. The following table pre- 
sents in detail the actual and equivalent ad valorem rates of 
the Payne proposed bill, clearly bringing out the real effect of 
the revision in maintaining high duties. 


Analysis of rates of duty i cloths in Payne proposed bill (estimated 
on the basis of a wool content of 100 per cent). 


Rates of duty of Payne bill. 


Items. 


Cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, and all fabrics 
of every description made wholly or in part of 
wool, n. s. p. L— 

Valued at not more than 40 cents per pound 


25 cents per pound | Per cent. 
Valued at more than— plus 30 per cent. 92. 50 
40 and not more than 45 cents per pound. . 26 cents per pound 
plus 35 per 92. 78 
45 and not more than 50 cents per pound do.. 87. 00 
50 and not more than 55 cents per pound 8. 27 
55 and not more than 60 cents per pound d ZN 78. 33 
60 and not more than 65 cents per pound. . 26 cents per poun: 
Plus 40 per cent 80.00 
65 and not more than 70 cents per pound. . 77. 14 
70 and not more than 75 cents per pound S888 74.67 
75 and not more than 80 cents per pound ee ere 72.50 
80 and not more than S cents per pound. . 26 cents per pound 
plus 45 per cent... 75.59 
85 and not more than 90 cents per pound di 73.89 
90 and not more than 9 cents per pound 72. 37 
95 cents and not mor than $1 per pound 71.00 
$1 and not more than $1.05 per pound — 
$1.05 and not more than $1.10 per pound 73. 64 
$1.10 and not more than $1.15 per pound 72.61 
$1.15 and not more than $1.20 per pound 71.67 
$1.20 and not more than $1.25 per pound 70. 80 
$1.25 and not more than $1.30 per pound 70.09 
$1.30 and not more than $1.35 per pound.. 69. 26 
$1.35 and not more than $1.49 per pound.. 68. 57 
$1.40 and not more than $1.45 per ponud 67.93 
$1.45 and not more than $1.50 per pound 67. 33 
81.50 and not more than $1.55 per pound wie 
il.i 


— 


REMARKABLE TREATMENT OF BLANKETS. 

There is another especially remarkable thing about the gentle- 
man's bill. He got no information from the Tariff Board about 
blankets, and only had to wander in the dark; so that the 
Tariff Board is not responsible for his figures on blankets, as 
they gave no information. 

In 1910 there were 1,849. pounds of blankets imported, valued 
at $640. They paid a duty of $598. The unit value was 34 
cents, and the average ad valorem rate was 93 per cent. Now, 
work it out on your bill. You put 234 cents a pound on those 
blankets, which would equal $434.71. Then you put a 20 per 
cent ad valorem rate on those blankets which, on the $460 
value imported, amounted to $128, making the total amount of 
your tax under your new bill $662.71, as against $598 under the 
present law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] In other 

words, the old rate of duty on blankets, as shown by these 
importations, was 93 per cent, and you raise it to 103 per cent. 

Now, as to flannels. On the cheaper grades of flannels, those 
that the poor have to wear to cover their nakedness from the 
winter storm, yalued at not more than 40 cents a pound, you 


put 233 cents a pound on the wool content and 20 per cent 
ad valorem. But work it out on the imports, and it is found 
that 82.21 per cent is placed on those flannels, against 30 per 
cent in our bill, and the Tariff Board did not tell you to do it, 
because they gaye you no information about it. 

But when you come to the higher class of flannels, such as 
some of my Republican friends will disport themselves in at 
the seashore when the summer breezes come and we are waiting 
for the Senate to pass this bill [laughter], on those flannels 
valued at over 70 cents you put 234 cents a pound and 30 per 
cent ad valorem; but when you work out the ad valorem 
equivalent on the actual importations you have 57 per cent on 
those flannels as against 45 per cent that we put on them. In 
our bill we haye put 30 per cent ad valorem on cheap flannels 
and 45 per cent on the higher grades. [Applause on the Deno- 
cratic side.] á 

The same thing can be shown in reference to wearing appa- 
rel and other items in the bill. There is not an item in the bill 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] asks you to 
vyote for on which, when you work out the ad valorem rates, he 
has not put a higher tax on cheap wearing apparel than he has 
put on the higher class of goods. 

DEMOCRATIC RATES ON CARPETS ACCEPTED. 


On carpets the Tariff Board made no report, and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne] therefore, having no informa- 
tion, practically adopted the same rates that we had in our bill 
last year. He could not get information from one source, and 
he ae to another to get it. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

205 PAYNE. Why do you not say that we adopted a lower 
rate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You have got a lower rate on-one car- 
pet. We have a lower rate on two other classes of carpets, but 
there is not much difference on the carpet schedule between the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] and ourselves, except 
that you give to the manufacturer free carpet wool, while we 
make him pay $4,700,000 to the Federal Treasury and put the 
same tax on him that you do. That is about the difference. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is a remarkable fact that the minority of the committee, in 
preparing its own bill, has made the greatest change in those 
paragraphs that have not been investigated by the Tariff Board, 
notwithstanding that it professes to have drafted a bill intended 
to apply to the findings of the board. It has long been known 
that third-class wools were not produced in the United States, 
and hence that there was no reason for retaining the protection 
upon them provided for in the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. Never- 
theless, when a change of this kind was proposed at the time 
that the Payne-Aldrich tariff was under consideration, it was 
rejected by the then majority of the committee. There has beeu 
no change in the situation since that time nor has there been 
any new developments or facts on the subject by the Tariff 
Board. This is fully recognized by the minority of the com- 
mittee, which in the report now filed specifically states that 
“the subject of the cost of converting wool into carpets was 
not treated in the report of the Tariff Board.” Inasmuch as. the 
Tariff Board furnishes no information on the cost of conversion 
in carpets and there is nothing whatever that is new as to the 
production and importation of carpet wools, it is a remarkable 
circumstance that the minority, now so desirous to bring about 
a reform in the carpet duties, did not do so at the time when 
it had full power to put its views into effect. Judging from the 
action with reference to the carpet wools and carpets, there is 
more chance of securing tariff revision without a report of the 
Tariff Board than there is with one, inasmuch as the changes 
in yarns and fabrics are very much less than those made in 
carpets. The Tariff Board has suggested neither the facts as 
to the manufacture of carpets nor as to the production and use 
of carpet wools, nor has it made the slightest recommendation 
with reference to methods of levying duties upon carpet wools 
or the carpets made of them. 

Now, excluding carpets, on which we agree, excluding raw 
wool and making a computation of what you have done in this 
bill as shown by the imports of last year, the imports of manu- 
factures for last year, excluding carpets and wool, amounted 
to $14,900,000. The duties were $14,000,000. The equivalent 
ad valorem rate under the present law is 94 per cent. You 
make it under your bill 71.83 per cent. 

Instead of making a reduction to the American people on 
the things that they actually wear, the things they carry on 
their backs, of 40 per cent, you make a reduction of the differ- 


ence between 94 per cent and 71 per cent, or 23 per cent. That 
is the truth. That is the real fact in the case. 
On the other hand, our bill works out 41.88 per cent. Here 


is an analysis of these facts. 
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4,903, $14,084, 202. 88 | 94.54 
44,478, 008. 15 26, 507, 147.79 59.73 


On wool not on the skin, which constitutes about 96 per cent 
of the wools taxed by the proposed Payne bill, the reduction 
is from 45.69 per cent to 30.66 per cent, while the Democratic 
bill makes a reduction on this class of wool from 45.69 per cent 
to 20 per cent ad valorem, or a reduction of 56.23 per cent. 

On manufactures of wool, your proposed bill makes a reduc- 
tion from 87.65 per cent to 65.11 per cent, or 25 per cent, while 
the Democratic bill makes a reduction from 87.65 per cent to 
42.55 per cent, or a reduction of 51.46 per cent. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 


APPENDIX. 


(House Report No. 455, Sixty-second Congress, second session, part 1.1 
To REDUCE THe DUTIES ON WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL, 


The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred is bill 
fa. R. magii to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool, 

having e same under consideration, rt it back to the House 
without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


H. R. 11019 REINTRODUCED. 


Except for the change in date of effectiveness and the 9888 of 
minor clerical errors, this bill, H. R. 22195, 18 is identical with H. R. 
11019, introđuced at the first 3 of the present Congress. Down- 

ward tariff on was the chief issue in the 1910 campai 
control of th manner in which the Democratic P. 
control of the House of Representatives in the el 
severely diated the 
55 ch Act of 1909 and 


the. tariff. Hence it was that ao 
eo in the s 1 session April 4, 
applied itself to work of revising Schedule K in an efort to make 
3 effective the mandates of the people with regard to tariff 
revision. 
The bill H. R. 11019 — 8 fie. result of gt and KSAT ye eer pe in- 
the coi which led and exam- 
formation Spe — th onthe! to wg production and 
manufacture of wool. The rates of duty worked out by the committee 
na embodied in H. R. 11019 were fixed without an any erence whatever 
indefensible” rates 


rotection, but with an intent to reduce the 
— have been so long a burden to the consumer and with the only 


other view to romnein the necessary revenue from this schedule. 

A modified form of H. R. 11019,. pasture Hg iy slightly increased rates of 
duty, was by the Co ress, subm to President of the 
United Sta and vetoed by him on August 17, 1911. The veto was 
defended on ound that the Tariff Board had not completed its 
investigations of Sg es K. In this veto 7. 1805 the President quoted 
from his m e to Congress of December 7 as follows: 

“I believe that the work of this board rill b be of prime utility and 


importance whenever Congress shall deem i to readjust the 
customs duties. If the facts secured by the Tari rd are of omg a 
character as to show gonereliy that the rates of duties imposed by the 
2 t tariff law are excessive under the principles ef protection as 
pem in the platform of the successful party at the late election, 1 I 

shall not hesitate to invite the attention of Congress to this fact and to 
the necessity for action predicated 

In his veto message of August 17, 1911, the President also said: 

“When I have the accurate information which justifies such eres A 
shall recommend to 8 as t a reduction in Schedule K as th 
measure of protection, already sS ee will permit. The failure of the 
present bill Should ae te Nee erefore, as taking away the only 


ch for 3 
Ta fay MY 11018 (H. Rept. No. 45, 624 Cong., ist sess.) 


In its report on 
the committee — 

It would be trifling with the people to give further consideration to 
Republican counsels of more delay in this matter, whether with d 
to statistical data concerning cost of production, promised at a future 
date, or for any further reason.” 

Notwithstan this conviction, the oon igre maoir. of the 
House of Representatives, impatient to are o the dema: of the 
ople for a speedy revision of a schedule of indefensible rates, was 
foreed to delay further effort in answer to the protests of the American 


peop! 

In his message of December 20, pet © the 5 said : 

“I now herewith submit a re Tadinge ff Board on Schedule K. 
The board is unanimous in its ae the basis of these Ee 
I now recommend that the Congress — to a consideration of th 
schedule with a view to its revision and a general reduction of its 
rates.” 

The committee has made a careful analysis of the 8 of the 
Tariff in order to eget ny the findings and to discover in what 
oe the aang s bil R. 11019, was defective or failed to 
adjust the duties in an equitable and proper manner. This analysis 


has failed to reveal anything that uires a single cha: in the rates 
fixed in H. R. 11019, and the commi is constenined 2 again 
the results of its investigation of la — — as embodied in the” bill 
presented to the House at that time. 
of oat the only real effect of the 12 months’ delay in the revision 
upon the necessity, as stated by the President, of 
awaiting the A of the Tariff B Board, has been to allow manu viet 
turers another year of excessive rates and to ve 880,00 the people to 
for their woolen clothing during ma year “eet 0,000 more t A 
er we have Hager under the rates of H. 
shown in the anal the data of the theo 75 the Tarif Board 
have been found to be diffuse and unsystematic, to present insignificant 
findings, and, as stated, to afford the committee no valid reason for any 
oo 8 its recommendations of last session with regard to the rates 


ANALYSIS OF TARIFF BOARD'S Report. 
SCOPE OF ANALYSIS. 


The following eae of the Tariff Board's report on Wool and 
Manufactures of Wool is divided into three parts: (1) The general 
character of the report on wool and manufactures of wool (pp: 5-8) ; 
(2) the circumstances under which it was prepares its characteristics, 
155 the Ni e features which entitle it confidence or the reverse 

; and (3) an interpretation of the board's report, and an 

Kere to apply it to the tariff situation (pp. 33-66). The three parts 
dis n are necessarily indepen nt of each other, In con- 

the broad question of tariff revision, a decision must first be 
as to the “revision. of the so-called cost of production theory 
as a basis for — revision. Conclusions on this point are made in the 
first part. A; if the cost of production theory is acceptable in the 
abstract, or may 5 be made so, the question remains whether 
the report is worked out from the statistical s dpoint 3 and 
carefully so as to present trustworthy results. W Soe ndent of 
the conclusions reached on cost of production in 0 mse act, and 
whether or not the report is satisfactory in its technique, the question 
will remain as to what actual significance r g tariff duties is to 
be given it granting, for the sake of argument, that its conclusions are 


accepted. 
Cost or PRODUCTION THEORY, 


e greater portion of the 1 isd A consists of a study of what is 
called comparative cost of p " of wools and aS uid soe 
of wool in various countries, the chief stress being patients 1A 
conditions in the United States. The report deals exclusi ty fhis 
anti if the language be so interpreted as to include matters which 
ancillary to cost of production in the narrow sense of the term. 
While the report 5 considerable descriptive and other matter 
such as quotations of prices and the like, these are contributory to the 
analysis of cost and are evidently intended merely to enable readers to 
1 7 use of the cost figures more intelligently. 
therefore, fa fair to note at the outset exactly what is meant 
roduction theory as a basis for adjus ta 


ractical guide to legislation. By 
cost of proda ction the board in ably understands, money 
Aneena as some economists uere z ressed it, “ money 8 of 


E to review some familiar economic reasoning. 

he view that the proper basis for tariff duties is found by com- 
paring money costs of . rests upon the opinion that money 
costs resent the relative d of sacrifice involxed in turning out 
commodities of a given kind various rn For instance, Sir it 
be assumed that a given unit of a mmodity can be produced in 
England for $1, or the equivalent o that sum, while in 1 5 United 
States the mo 2 of production a $ 


ny the two countries u 
it will be le for 8 


are lowest to drlve out £ 
money expenses 

— view of Krale vey 
economic reasoning, 


RELATION BETWEEN PRICES AND COSTS. 


In certain classes om oods prices or selling values are fixed not by 
the cost of Kea the porns of lowest cost but by the cost of 


producing a o Be t of highest cost. This is 25 of every com- 

— subject t = e law of Seeger a returns, In the case of such 
odities, th 8 is fixed ultimately by the cost of eee ye 4 

that rtion of the supply brought into existence under the | 


favorable conditions, provided that all portions of the supply are 
necessury to sa a given demand. Thus, if the price of wheat is 

75 150 a bushel, wheat will command that figure regardless & 
whether it Is produced at 25, 15 75 so oe z per bushel — 
price is fixed by a comparison demand supply. and cost 

production merely affords one of the limits . — timately 5 —5 
mines the range of prices. This is a familiar condition in connection 
with icultural commodities, in which 1 continues on un- 
fertile s, though oor much better soi in use. The better 
soil does not drive the poorer out of e unless there is 80 
much of the better as 155 render it unnecessary to hee the poorer 
soil. Where soils o fferent grades are employed, the price of the 
8 aas — ope to do 3 cost of production, but is determined 
3 — of the most expensive unit of the desired 
supply. 5 a study of the difference in cost of produc- 
tion would have no o relation vo Hii to the amount of tariff needed 
— puote industries in one country against the competition of those 

another. 

The production of numerous commodities is carried on in countries 
haying a much smaller natural aptness for them than do others, be- 
— the latter, which might compete successfully with them. have a 

greater advan in producing some other commodity. Thus, if 
State No. 1 can luce both corn and wheat more cheaply than State 
9 = it does no 1 that it will do so. If the former's han’ in the 
roduction of wheat is disproportionately ter than in 
it will 3 attention chiefly, or wholly, 
commodity in which has the greatest surplus of 5 — 
this ease a ear of the difference of money expenses 
of eanction will throw no light whatever upon the amount of tariff 
— in order to ize conditions of production. There are nu- 
merous instances in which a condition of this kind exists—a country 


having the decided advantage in a certain commodity, but producing it 
‘only to a very limited extent, because there is so great a field for its 
capital in other directions. In such cases the fact that the money cost 
of producing a given article in the country of great advantage is lower 
than in the least favored 25 does not prove the necessity of a 
tariff duty upen this article in the less favored country, because the 
more favored will not produce it to any considerable extent in any 
event. 

. Even in those instances where two countries are extensively engaged 
in producing a manufactured article. whose 71155 is determined by cost 
of production under the most favorable conditions, as is the case with 
many largely manufactured articles, such as shoes, cloth, and the like, 
a difference in money cost of production does not necessarily indicate 
anything as to comparative competitive power. That it may do so there 
must be an ascertainment of the relative efficiency of labor and the 
extent to which given money expenses are the result of already exist- 
ing tariff duties. If expenses of production have been rend higher 
by tariff duties, so that the cost of 8 an article is enhanced 
by tariff duties on the raw material, the fact of — money bay seer ted 
of production does not necessarily indicate inferlority in productive 
power as to that particular article. A 


VARIATIONS IN COSTS. 


Beside these considerations, in every country there is a 
of difference in cost of production. Scarcely any commodity can 
said to have a uniform cost of production. There is more difference, 
as a rule, between different factories in the same country than there 
is between the best and poorest factories in one country and those of 
corresponding grades in another. This has been amply illustrated by 
the work of the Tariff Board. In its report on pulp and paper the 
board found little difference in money cost of production between the 
United States and Canada in the best millis, but it did find very great 
difference between the best and poorest mills in the United States. The 
indication would have been, therefore, that while protection was not 
needed by the best factories in the United States against Canada, it 
was needed by the poorer factories a st the better factories in the 
United States, but not against those In Canada. Owing to this varia- 
tion in cost of production within the same country, it is not possible 
to compare in exact terms the productive power of one country with 
that of another. 

Only averages can be taken, and these show nothing whatever as 
to any given case. The cost of production theory in order to mean 
anything must be qualified by provisions somine whetber it is intended 
to apply to differences between the best factories in two countries, or 
the difference between the poorest factories in one country and the best 
in another. therwise it will indicate nothing, even upon its own 
theoretical basis, since a tariff which would protect the best factory 
in cne country wil! not protect the poorest factory there or, perbaps, 
the average factory. A duty which will equalize the average difer- 
ence in cost of production between two countries protects no one, since 
it is more than is needed by the most efficient producer and less than 
is needed by the least efficient producer. 

Even if it be granted that an ascertainment of differences in mone 
cost of production—whether highest, average, or lowest—would furnis 
a guide to the proper amount of tariff duty needed for protective pur- 
poses, the problem would remain whether money expenses of production 
could be ascertained in such a way as to render the method available. 
3 as well as theoretical considerations, show that this is not 

e case, 


at ran 


COSTS NOT ASCERTAINADLE. 


The following are some of the reasons why costs are not obtainable: 

1. In getting at money expenses of production they must be ascer- 
tained from books designed to show manufacturing costs. No uniformity 
exists in methods of cost accounting, and many factories do not employ 
any cost-accounting system Cost figures obtained without cost books 
are of very little service. Such figures obtained from seta of books 
which are kept in a different way are equally of little service. This con- 
dition exists in the textile industries to a very great extent—a condition 
admitted by the Tariff Board throughout thelr report. 

2. Even if money costs could be actually ascertained in an unqnes- 
tionable manner and upon a comparative basis, they must be obtaincd 
not from one competing country but from every competing country, so 
that the my extent or scope of competition might be known against 
which the United States must exert its energies. It might very well be 
that one country would have a low-money cost of production, but this 
would be of little significance, as that country could not indefinitely 
increase the amount of its production. 

3. Even if the facts could be accurately ascertained for all competing 
foreign countries, the figures would be of little service as a guide in 
fixing tariff duties, because it would not be known in soy given case 
whether such costs afforded the basis for prucas hereyer mo- 
nopoly conditions obtain, wherever the export-price system exists, and 
wherever patents are an important factor in production, the mere ascer- 
tainment of the cost of production is of little importance. It is far 
more significant in such cases to know the range of actual selling prices 
over a long period. 

. Inasmuch as differences in money cost of production have no par- 
ticular significance unless they correspond to relative sacrifice of labor 
and capital, and inasmuch as they do not thus ee except in 
countries whose price levels are about the same, there is no safe con- 
clusion to be drawn as to the extent to. which a country possessing a 
low-money cost will be able to undersell or compete with a country 
subject to a high-money cost. 


FUTILITY OF INQUIRY. 


of indi 
diferent 


tition is not raised between individuals, but between ure 
proposition and one which has comparatively little retarence to the 


of reasonable profit, the difficulty is intensified. At all times th 
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— 2 rate is indicated, and this allows the more efficient factories to 
get very much more than their reasonable profit. 

The situation is clearly brought out in the case of railroad rates, 
where the effort is to fix the rates upon a reasonable basis; yet this 
almost invariably results in giving to the well-built and efficiently 
managed roads too large a margin or pront while it does not give 
sufficient margin to those overcapitalized, badly constructed, or inem- 
ciently managed. The addition of a reasonable profit over and above 
the difference in the cost of production very posar complicates the 
problem and renders what was already impossible in theory positively 
absurd in application. 

REPORT NOT A TARIFF DOCUMENT. 


Probably the most ee of the report of the Tarif Board 
is that it contains little wi ff, 

an analysis of the mone 5 involved in the production and 
manufacture of wool. With the 


ublished and before Congress consists of four volumes. ‘The first 
s a so-called “ glossary,” in which are given explanations of the mean- 
ing of terms used in connection with tarif legislation, production 
importation, consumption, and the like, for the Unit tates. an 


trade. 

The fourth volume undertakes a study of wages and ar ars | in 
the woolen and worsted business of the United States. At a later 
point occasion will be taken for a more complete analysis of certain 
portions of this report. 

VALUE OF REPORT. 

Volume 1, containing the message of the President, letter of sub- 
mittal, summary of findings, and glossary, will undoubtedly be of use 
in explaining to the public the significance of the existing tariff and 
of the terms used it. The volume probably contains little that 
was not already available to any Member of Congress who chose 
to avail himself of the facilities at his command. It is essentially a 
clerical or library compilation from printed sources, and as such affords 
557 of service to the practical legislator other than its convenient 
‘orm. 

Volume 4, wages and efficiency of labor and machinery in the 
United States, treats a 4 — which has already been exhaustively 
discussed by the United States Immigration Commission in reports on 
the woolen Industry, and the Tariff Board undoubtedly drew upon this 
source. Whatever may be the intrinsic value of this volume and 
however serviceable it may be to students for reference, as a contri- 
bution to tariff discussion at the present time it has no value, because 
it does not contain, or profess to contain, comparative material on effi- 
ciency in foreign countries. It deals only with American conditions. 
Taken in a general way, as showing the status of labor in the woolen 
and worsted industry, It is less comprehensive than the reports of the 
Immigration Commission. The board has carried the study of earnin 
in some instances to a more advanced int than the report of the 
Immigration Commission, yet this has not materially contributed to the 
usefulness of the report. This refers particularly to the question of 
wages per hour, per unit of product, etc., data for which are not found 
in the Immigration Commission's det ean but which, whatever may be 
thought of them, can not aid now, ause of the entire lack of com- 
parable data. 

Volume 8 contains a discussion of manufacturing costs, tops, yarn, 
and cloth, and ready-made clothing. About one-fourth of the volume 
is devoted to a stu 12 of ready-made clothing—a subject fully covered 
by the Immigration Commission In a report prepared at great expense 
which has been available for some time. The ready-made clothing 
report of the board contains an analysis of cost by sample or specimen 
feces of clothing, of which a more complete discussion will appear 
ater. But, without going into the question of the ready-made clothing 
inquiry at present, there seems to have been no good reason for devot- 
ing to this subject the attention given it by the board. The principal 
discussion has related to the duties on raw wool and manufactures of 
wool. The rates of duty on ready-made clothing have been of relatively 
little importance. Our imports of that article have not been large, 
amounting to only $1,776,236 during the fiscal 5 ending June 30, 
1910, and would not have been large in any event on account of differ- 
ences in style. As the board Itself points out, the industry is highly 
competitive, and may be regarded as a minor factor in the tariff issue. 

e the chief reason for this 3 sor was the opinion that it 
would show the cost of woolen goods to be but a very small factor in the 
cost of ready-made clothing. Walving this issue for the present, it may 
be concluded that, so far as the question of tariff rates on wool and 
manufactures of wool is concerned, that part of the board's report which 
relates to ready-made clothing is largely Irrelevant, 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE REPORT. 


Those portions of the report which have a bearing upon the immediate 
question before Congress and which should be studied in relation to the 
roblem of the tariff are comprised in Volume II and in the first half of 
olume III. Included in these volumes is much that has no immediate 
bearing on the subject. The Notes on ap ranching in the West,“ for 
example, are fragmentary and contain no direct references to compara- 
tive costs that throw light upon the tariff. In the second volume of the 
board’s report, which deals with raw wool, the material deserving of con- 
sideration is comprised within pages 300 to 541, a total of 241 pages, 
while in Volume III, on manufacture, the significant portions are in- 
cluded in the 223 pages between pages 619 and 842. Even on the pages 
uoted there is much that has only a very general bearing upon the sub- 
ect of industrial costs, and of this a rather large provar non has been 
previously published either in this country or abroad, thus being already 
available to those who might wish to examine it: in many, instances 
material so published was already in the files of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Practically all of the material as to prices, Imports, ex- 
ports, and foreign conditions was readily available, as was also a large 
part of the information on shrinkage. 
COSTS OF CAPITAL AND NATURAL AGENTS. 
Throughout its investigation of costs of production, the Tariff Board 
a rently considers the maintenance of the existing tariff, or some- 
thing approximating it, fundamental and necessary. Thereby it adds 
very greatly to the “cost” stated as representative of the necessities 
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of the American wool and wool-manufacturing industry under existing 
conditions. This is an error which runs consistently throughout the 
whole report and which needs to be considered very carefully in order 
8 Pe the far-reaching character of the modifications which it 

volves. é 

Fundamentally, the mistake of the board in considering the tariff 
as a permanent feature is found in the attitude it adopts toward the 
cost of capital and of natural agencies. Starting with the raw-wool 
industry, the board regards the cost of land or the price paid for the 
use of it as an Integral element in wool raising. In Volume II 
(p. 309), under the head “ The promen of land values,” the report 
says that in some regions “tbe sheep owners possess but little land, 
often only — 512 — to give them control of water rights, etc., while 
in other parts the land owned by them represents a large investment 
and occasions a heavy charge against the sheep; but all the flock 
omnes depend to a greater or less extent on land which they do 
not own.” 

In getting at the method employed in dealing with this question 
of land values, the board allows a charge gree the sheep * 
to cover the grazing value of the land. This allowance “has n 
determined on the basis of prices actually paid for the use of similar 
land leased or rented in the same region.” It is apparently included 
in the estimates of cost under the head of “ Miscellaneous expenses.” 
Here is a mistake similar to that made by the board in its report on 
pulp and paper. The value of land, whether estimated as a lump sum 
as a rental, or partly, as in this case, a grazing value, is determin 
solely by the demand for the products of the land and the co uent 
price that can be obtained for such product. A farm is worth $50 an 
acre for the sole reason that the 8 ralsed on the farm can be 
made to bring an income, which, al 
on $50 per acre. Grazing land leased for the use of ore. owners will 
bring 20 cents an acre merely because of the fact that the sheep are 
there and there is a demand for the land, but the grazing demand is 
due to the fact that the cages is being carried on subject to tariff 
protection under conditions which enable the owners of land to exact 
such a charge. Reduction of the tariff would eliminate this payment so 
far as based upon a fictitious or artificially established value. 

In the case of pulp and paper, it was found by the board that one 
reason for the high cost of paper in the United States was the fact 
that paper makers charged themselves the prevailing rate for pulp wood, 
and so recorded this charge on their books as an element in cost, not- 
withstanding that the woodlands were owned by themselves and had 
been bought years ago at a low figure. They increased in value 
merely because the scarcity of wood produced by excessive tariff pro- 
tection rendered it impossible to get the wood without paying an 
abnormally high price, which in turn raised the value of the land. 
This enabled the paper manufacturers to claim that the high price 
which they paid themselves for the wood was really no more then was 
necessary in order to pay the interest on their investment In the wood- 
lands. It was a clear case of the use of the tariff to maintain an arti- 
ficial or monopoly value. A somewhat similar condition is seen in the 
allowance for grazing cost which is included by the board as an 
integral part of the cost of raising wool. No progress can be made in 
pias Aol the tariff problem so long as this point of view is adhered to, 
for the very basis of the argument assumes the continued recognition 
of artificial values of capital and natural agents from the very moment 
they are established through the imposition of an excessive duty. 


TREATMENT OF IMPROVEMENTS. 


The kind of error just discussed is also seen in the treatment by the 
board of improvement and equipment. The board has ascertained the 
value of beng A amet apart from that of the land and then allowed a 
10 per cent depreciation. It points out (p. 310) that many articles 
of equipment depreciate rapidly on account of their nature or careless- 
ness in their use and there is good reason to belleve that carelessness 
has been of much importance in raising the cost of wool production in 
the United States. ighly protected as the industry has been, pro- 
ducers have not exercised the same moderation in investment nor have 
they kept the industry upon the careful business basis that foreign 
countries have. ‘This is rne out by the board's addenda on sheep 
57 og E the various wool-raising sections of the country (pp. 545- 
616 in Vol. II). In the notes on sheep farming in the Western States 
(pp. 9 conditions are indicated which show that the industry 
is not upon the same businesslike basis existing in foreign countries. 
In many instances the business is not under the personal management 
of the owner, and the result is a large advance in cost of production 
because of the expensive methods of conducting the enterprise. The 
same situation, probably in an aggravated form, is found in the more 
eastern districts, where the raising of sheep is frequently a side issue 
and no serious attention Is given to carrying on wool raising upon a 
well-organized soutien 

This means that the allowances made by the board for investment, 
equipment, etc., do not afford a ide to the real cost of produc- 
tion, inasmuch as they fail to show conclusively that such costs are 
the lowest that can be secured. There was the same situation in the 
. industry where much of the cost of capital was due to the fact, 

here clearly set forth, that the machinery employed in many mills 
was obsolete in character and therefore cost much more to run than 
did that in the more recently built mills. Canada’s advantage over 
us was found to be in part due to the fact that as the indus was 
more recent with her, nearly all of her mills had installed modern 
machinery. Likewise the tariff has aranteed a home market for 
wool, an 5 closed it to outside wool so long as any domestic 
product could be offered in competition, so hero rises and confirming 
wool raisers in careless and uneconomical methods of doing business, 
whereas under more competitive conditions they would have cut their 
costs at all points where reasonable savings could be made. 

In this connection it is worth while to note that in Texas, New 


Mexico, and Colorado, where the industry is presumably upon a de- 
cidedly commercial basis, the laborers required in Pape t on can 
be employed, according to the board (p. 593), “at v reasonable 


rates,” the laborers being largely Mexicans. In Californla, Mexicans 
and Basques are sh hey employed, and in not a few other States for- 
eigners are engaged in the work at low der. jee 

The alleged higher cost of investment and equipment can not be ex- 
plained 9 a larger amount of capital needed on account of excessive 
sums tied up in wage 3 but must be explained in the way 
already indicated. The board makes something of a poms of the fact 
that no allowance is made for interest on capital invested. It is a fac 
however, that every other possible allowance is made for capital ad 
and, as thus indicated, is made at a high rate. 


ERRONEOUS FIGURES ON MANUFACTURING. 


The error of constantly regarding the tariff as a necessary factor in 
cost is found when the industry studied from the manufacturing 


things considered, will pay interest“ 


standpoint. 
tion with the cost of building and equipping a mill, which is found to 
be very much 1 “ge in the United States than abroad, amounting prob- 
ably to double the outlay necessary there for that purpose. The report 
states (p. 705) that “a very important element in woolen and worsted 
manufacture is the erection an equipping of the mills and the com- 
3 cost in the United States and abroad.” It then furnishes de- 

Ued estimates of comparative costs, contrasting the United States and 
in ne Differentiating between buildings, machinery, fire protection, 
equipment of all kinds, etc, a woolen mill with 14 sets of cards is 
found to cost in the United States $506,941 as against. $339,854 in 
England, a higher cost in the United States, according to the board, of 
about 49 per cent. 

In the case of a worsted spinning mill the increased cost rises to 67 
pr cent and in case of a worsted weaving mill to 43 per cent. The 
oard admits that the machinery needed, when landed on the wharf 
in this country, will cost from 60 to 65 per cent more than in England 
and that about 87 per cent of all machinery is imported. As the 
machinery represented about one-third of the total cost of building 
and eqnipping the plant, this item alone accounts for much the greater 
part of the additional expense of a fully . plant. The tariff 
on machinery is thus allowed to figure as a fundamental proposition in 
the cost of cenang on the industry; nor do we find any su tion 
or estimate as to how much would be saved to the business this 
entirely unnecessary clement of expense should be eliminated. The 
fact that this element of cost, due to excessive outlays for fixed capital 
caused by high-tariff duties, is cumulative and runs throughout the 
estimates of the board can be realized by an examination of the 
tables in the report. Although there is no explicit statement that 
the cost of production is figured upon a basis which recognizes this 
outlay as permanent, it is plainly conveyed in the statement that 
the higher cost in the United States for machinery and buildings is a 
“very important element” in the outlay called for. 


LABOR COSTS. 


the problem of labor costs in the United States and 
‘or the various products which are taken under considera- 
tion, accuracy can be secured only by investigations covering a con- 
siderable riod of time. The board, however, has obtained either 
costs, taking them from the books of the mills, for comparatively 
short periods, or else estimated costs on samples. These methods of 
working imply that it has not been positively known whether the 
amount laid out for labor represents approximately a normal per- 
centage of total cost. Very large variations in the costs of different 
classes of products are found by the board. ‘These are frankly ex- 
plained on the ground that in some cases the mills were running full 
time, while in others they were not. 

Where they were not running full time, the labor cost was neces- 
sarily a different percentage of the total than when the mills were 
running full time. In the latter case a larger sum of money was 

aid in wages and a larger number of units of product were manu- 
Netured than in the former, yet 8 the same sum in each 
instance was expended in overhead charges, rent, interest, fixed ex- 
penses, etc. Thus, the relation between overhead charges and labor cost 
was materially altered, and the percentage of labor cost to total out- 

ut was necessarily made to appear different in the two cases. The 

rd states that in order to meet this difficulty it adopted the plan of 
saini that mills were running on full time with a normal total 
output. 

Such an assumption is not necessarily correct, and leads to serious 
errors which could be avoided only by securing costs over a normal 
period of actual prodaction. In England, where the costs for tops, 
arns, and cloths were obtained almost entirely by the sample method, 
Ny was, of course, impossible to know anything about the relation be- 
tween the cost on a basis of full-time production and that on part- 
time production. On the assumption that mills were running on full 
time the tendency is to lessen the percentage of labor cost in the 
product, provided the figures extend over a period long enough to show 
the actual relationship between labor cost, capital, and material cost. 
That is to say, if costs were obtained from a mill running full time, 
other mills working only part time being Pench peer labor cost woul 
undoubtedly be shown as a relatively smaller allowance per unit of out- 
put. Where, however, costs are figured on the sample basis, the as- 
sumption that the mill ran more time than it actually did, necessarily 
implies the payment of a larger sum in wagon than is actually the ‘case, 
while outlays for fixed expenses remain the same in the one instance 
as In the other. The abstract relationship between outlays for fixed 
capital and outlays for labor, on u basis of full-time production, there- 
fore, tends to increase very materially the percentage going to labor. 

Thus asssume, for example, that a given sample of cloth is presented 
to a mill making it, and the mill is asked to furnish costs relating to 
the sample on the basis of a day's production. It may be assumed that 
the capital cost or fixed charges of the plant for a year are represented 
as 300, while labor costs are represented as 500, and raw materis! as 
200, a total of 1,000 units of ontlay. In this case labor outlay con- 
stitutes one-half of the cost of operating the plant over a specified 
period. Now, assume that these figures are obtained as result of ex- 

rience, which shows that the mill is idle one-fifth of the time. If 
Phe mill ran full time there would be a corresponding increase fn out- 
lay for raw material and labor, but not for capital costs. Now, 
samples were used as a basis for cost analysis on a specified date, the 
relative proportions of labor, raw material, and capital costs would be 
different from those which would exist when a period of idleness was 
involved. The labor cost would assume a much larger proportion of 
the total expense than it would under the other circumstances. 
Throughout the board's figures there is an effort to give labor costs in 
some detail and to make it Soren that the differences in labor cost 
between, say, England and the United States are an important reason 
for differences in cost of production. Thus figures are frequently sub- 
mitted to show the importance of labor cost and the fact t labor is 
much more expensive per unit of product in this country than it is 
in England or the Continent. 


RAW-WOOL SCHEDULE. 


In preparing the figures showing cost of raw wool the board has 
adopted the plan of ascertaining value of improvements and equipment, 
depreciation, losses, expense of operation, and receipts. Then the re- 
ceſpts are deducted from expenditures and the remaining balance is 
divided bý the number of pons of wool secured from the flock to 
which the expenditure applied, the result being a figure designated as 
the net charge against wool per pound. This is then taken as the basis 
for estimating the competitive position of the woolgrower. It is evident 
that anything which would alter the allowance for expenditures or the 
receipts would TEORY alter the ultimate figure used as the net 
charge against wool. This 


There the tarif element is allowed to figure in connec- 


Analyzin: 
elsewhere 


calls, therefore, for a careful analysis of the 


ture with a view of ascertaining how far 
rtance in connection with the conclusions 
arrived at. an shows: that the chief items of receipts are 
those from wool, and “from other sources.” A com of the 
figures shows that in very many cases the receipts “from other sources” 
are much larger than those from wool. C egg there is a much 
larger opportunity in these instances te: verving e income through 
changes in af- 
fecting wool. 


8 affecting other classes of products than changes 
For example, in Table 18 (p. 364), which gives the results of a study 
of about 30,000 pounds of wool in the Obio region, the total receipts 
“from other sources” were $11,326, mst receipts from wool of 
18,185, of which more than 60 per eent 
us it is clear 


$6,859. This made a total of 
came “from other sources.” that slight chan; in the 
ed 


price of mutton, alterations in freight rates, and the like t 
mentally alter the net e against wool at almost any time. 
other words, the showing of net cha made by the voard, however 
correct it may have been at the time it was computed, is not correct 
for any other date, and is subject to medification and alteration of an 
ext ve character. 


sources of Income and 
different elements are of 


INVESTMENT EN FLOCKS. 


Although the board gives the cost or net charge against wool without 
reference to. the allowance for capital, or, as they express it, “ interest 
not included,” the amount of capital invested per head is given in the 
form of a series of estimates (pp. 315-325). These show wide varia- 
tions in the amount of investment, and the rate of income on capital is 

red upon the basis of the capi per head, as shown in the column 
which has that caption. It is clear that the conclusions to be drawn 
as to the percentage of remuneration now being received by the wool- 
grower are based upon this statement as to the amount of capital in- 
vested. This explains why the returns of the board show, in mam 
cases, so low a relative lack of income, or even a distinct loss whic 
is presented as a minus quantity in the column headed “ Rate of in- 
come,” and which seems proportionately great because of supposedly 


investment. 

The . of the of correctness of the 

ead is, therefore, of considerable interest, 
to the degree of profitableness of the industry 
The board states (p. 313) under the head of “Income on 
investment,” that “ the investment per head of sheep has been deter- 
mined by dividing the total investment, exclusive of paiar by the 
size of the flock. The Investment in land has been exclu because 
of its widely g significance in different sections and even rage 
flock owners of the same section.” To this is added a statement tha 
“jin the western United States the 1 of interest varies 
dae SRG peed sare ag i raig m 4 per cent to 6 per 
cent, in South America from 5 per cent to 6 per cent.” This is an 
apparent effort to show that the cost of getting capital in the United 
States is higher than either in Australia or South America. 

An important feature of the discussion is the fact that the valu- 
ations assigned to the capital invested are, in many cases, necessarily 
estimates, based u the worth of certain elements of capital, as 
valued from the s point of earning power. investment 
of —. ——— in the sen emg ry A is, therefore, more or less the result 
of es te or imagination. It is dependent upon the return that could 
be realized by the use of the capital es to be employed there 
if it were to be turned Into some other e el. Very little attention 
need be given, therefore, to the question of the rate of return on capital 
invested in the sheep industry, particularly as the figures given by 
the board show a variation from losses of 25 per cent to profits running 
as high as 35 and 40 per cent. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENSES. 
wool is figured under different grou 
already suggested, including costs. and costs of labor, 


shearing, and selling. A study of the tables ( 315-332) indi- 
that expenditures for labor were in man — . — 


concerning 


Shoop. yielding 8.48088 — . : £ 
* h unds of woo 0 
8. a cost of $311,731, and a miscellaneous expense of 
total £ $1,561,013. This shows that about 
in the raising of wool are not 
rted, but are grouped as miscella- 
1 throughout the tables of 
not 8 to for 


specified for the several flocks re 
romper 3 3 is Tona 
e report. being the case, 
idea of the methods employed in 
practicable. to determine how the eous expenses 
made up, or how far the items included are correctly eomputed in the 
various cases studied. The danger in the situation is seen when the 
board attempts to work out the net credit to or the net charge against 


changes in the fo: 
ices on the farm, and 


he should be allowed such market price when he used th 
raising enterprises—a theory which was accepted by the board in con- 
nection with the wood-pulp and paper inguiry.. The other view is that 
the charge for grain and hay should be on the basis of average cost, in- 
asmuch as the cost of rais sheep is a continuous process, and the 
uced on the farm are merely items in that process, 
t not have been sold at the actual ma: ae . 
The fact is that not all farmers either buy or raise the whole of the 
forage they need, but they buy some and 


by averaging 
average. I 


wool fer cost of 8 since they 
nguring the aetua 

his alone indicates that the 
be regarded with confidence. 
egainst wool as established on the basis of cost of production of 
and hay does not necessarily show that the cost of production has n 
underestimated, since it is not known how the cost of production of 
such grain and hay was established. So far as can be ascertained, the 


— 


as to bear analysis. 
et cha 


owner had sold them whieh he would have to pay had he 
0 to buy Probably most of these flock owne how- 
—— ne such harvested crops as they feed to their sheep, ce 


owance of the market price may involve either a profit or a loss 
on their production it is deemed fairer t the actual oat of growing 
the hay and grain in order to eliminate te profits or losses. 
By this method the sh only with the cost of raising these 
Thin was determined by ao investigation Dy the Bureau of Beatisticn of 

an inves‘ on e Buren t d 
the United States De 4 ent of = and the fi 8 so ‘come 


shed in this 


compu 
found to 


to the net charge mst wool. It is stated (p. 313 
considered wool as chief product the receipts from mutton are 
offset against costs.” p: 313), The receipts from wool, minus 


mmodity w is- m 
wool, the cost of which is in question. The analysis made by the board 


this connection implies two distinct features of the situation which 
should be in ascertaining the meaning of i 
e board’s study shows that numerous 


ts figures. 1 
5 


raise the mutton 


3 profitable ertaking than those who insist upon merina 
sheep. 
This is indicated by the fact that the crossbred sheep, returns for 


which were studied in the Middle West and Southwest, were found to 
of the flock bef 


the cost of the support and management ‘ore any- 
Pain, 4 wool, so that the income from wool was 


e to the farmer. There is n g to suggest that the same 
type of sh Ya. should not be introduced in Ohio with a conse- 
quent reduction in the cost of producing wool. (2) The changes, ac- 
cording to the board. which are taking ce in the price of mutton im 
foreign countries will inevitably alter the conditions examined there, 
determining the costs o ucing wool. As the board states 


by 
fact that the production of pork and beef has not kept pace with the 
wth o tion. And at the same time the development of re- 
cilities has made it possible for the flock owners of coun- 
like Australia and South America, are far from the centers 


due to the 
ly situated 
larger measure to the fact that these 

place production of wool than on that 
of mutton and run their flocks a ly.” 


Finally, the board says 

hould the in cease to expand, the receipts from other sources 
would be very seriously reduced and the loss could be repaired only 
developing the mutton side of the industry, which would involve modi- 
fications of the flock and the finding of a market.” 

It would appear, then, that in the United States there is a much 
better position for an increased income from the flock through sales of 
mutton than there is In Australia, and what is true of Australia is also 
true of South America. A western farmer in the United States is ad- 
vantageously placed for sending his sh to market; and for raising 
the mutton type of sheep, at least in certain portions of the wool region. 
The Australian producer of the interior is not only not very well situ- 
ated for the of his mutton to market, but he also has 
to bear the heavier expense of refrigeration. In addition, the mutton 
of the United States Is protected substantial tarif duties, against 
which the foreign grower, if he wishes to sell in the United States, 
must oe 

The inference is apparent that from the increase in — paid for 
mutton the ustry of the United States will tend In the future 
to rely more more on this element of income and less and less on 
that which comes from the sale of wool. 

It is worth while to note that in the western, or Territory“ wool 
region, the States which show a 7 es cost of production or net 

in which the sheep has 
been re The board’s figures indicating cost of 


Idaho, Wyoming, 
tana. The board's analysis of the composition of the flock 
shows ks 


of the merino type and 3T per cent of the mutton type, while among 
the ewes 90 per cent were of the merino type and 10 per cent of the 
mutton type. In Montana 42 per cent of the rams were of the merino 
type and 58 per cent of the mutton type, while 55 per cent of ewes 
were of the merino type and 45 per cent of the mutton type. The 
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lowest cost of production reported by the board in this zekion was that 
for the State of Washington, where the wool was practically clear gain. 
In that State 82 per cent of the rams were of the mutton type and 18 
per cent of the merino, while all of the ewes were of the merino type. 
As stated by the board: 
“The importance of the merino blood in the three great wool-produc- 
ing States of Australia is indicated by the following percentages : 
“In New South Wales about 85 per cent of the rams and 90 per cent 
of the ewes are pure merinos. Of the remaining sheep, while some are 
8 sheep of the mutton type, by far the larger part are cross- 
red with a merino foundation. In Victoria, which is the chief mutton- 

producing district of Australia, 84 per cent of all the sheep are either 
ure merinos or crossbreds with a merino foundation, and in Queens- 
nd 96 per cent of the sheep are pure merinos.” 

Summing up, the board finds it impossible to separate costs of wool 
from costs of mutton, so that no positive conclusions can be drawn 
with reference to the future development of costs, unless both are con- 
sidered in their relation to each other. Considered in that way, the 
net charge against wool in the future, if figured on the same basis as 
emplo by the board, will be largely influenced by the showing made 
regarding mutton, consequently it is reasonable to expect an increase 
in advantage for the western United States over the more distant coun- 
75 goa which the exportation of fresh meat is more costly and 

en 
CRITICISM OF TOP STUDY. 


The data for cost of tops were obtained by the board through the 
use of a form, “Schedule 2, Top ears the appropriate part of 
which is found on pages 631-632. On t form returns were sought 
regarding raw wool and other stock used, etc., pice per pound, total 
cost of stock, and cost per pound of tops. Credit for nolls and wastes 
is then given, and a provision is made for a net total. In the second 

art of the schedule space is given for data on sorting, blending, scour: 
ng, carding, combing, dyeing, and general expense. is gives the total 
conversion cost, and added to the cost of stock gives total manufactur- 
ing cost. Pounds of material entering into each process, productive or 
direct labor used, nonproductive or indirect labor used, department ma- 
terials used, total cost, and cost per pound of tops are shown for the 
items in the second part of the schedule. In assembling the data from 
the various schedules the board finds the first difficulty that the data 
it obtains are not comparable. It notes that the term “top maker” 
may be used in two ways, the one applying it to a merchant who pur- 
chases raw wool and sells tops to worsted spinners. He may have a 
plant of his own for combing the wool or have the combing done on 
commission. 

The second definition re; s the top maker as a manufacturer who 
makes tops as an intermediate process the manufacture of yarns and 
woolens. The difference in the two instances is that in one there may 
be a profit for an independent operator, while in the other there may be 
a loss. Another element of pue | in the comparison is that “in 
foreign countries wool combing is done ver largely on commission, 
and there are great establishments whose sole business is the turnin; 
of the wool for their customers into tops and noils for a given fix 
charge.” This is done only to a limited extent in this country, the 
more general practice being to make the tops in the woolen mill itself 
(p. 640). Admitting the attending difficulties, the board says that 
“there are certain costs which inhere in the one method and not in 
the other” (p. 640), while “the commission rate for combing would 
under normal conditions cover not only interest on the plant but what- 
eyer profit the comber is able to make besides (p. 640). Moreover, 
the board has found difficulty due to the fact that the cost of manufac- 
Finer wools re- 


during the first period the output was three and one-half times ater 
than in the latter perisa, when a part of the machinery was idle and 
the fixed and overhead charges continued the same. he board has 


the tops (p. 642). 
On Dane 0S is given a table showing the cost of making n very fine 
quality of tops, and on page 644 is given the cost of combing in a conti- 


on page 
tralian wool into tops was $0.0732 per pound, while in the continental 
plant the highest cost of combing was set down as $0.04459. In spite 
of this relationship the general conclusion is reached that “ the cost of 
making tops in the United States is about 80 per cent greater than 
abrond,” notwithstanding that the bulk of the tops discussed by the 
board are of the finer quality which cost only 55 to 65 per cent less to 
produce in England than here, the lower grades of tops being entirely 
excluded under the present prohibitive tariff, so that no basis of com- 
arison can be obtained. The general criticism upon the top study, 
therefore, must be (1) its lack of reduction to a comparable basis; 
(2) its failure to get standard costs on standard qualities in the 
United States, or to show the cost of converting an actual sample of 
Australian wool, or other wool, into tops in England and in the United 
States. The figures on tops are, in a very high degree, variable and 
conjectural, being at best little more than an approximation to the 
facts, and practically admitted to be such by the board. 

The fact that in not a few instances a varlatlon of as much as 100 

r cent in the production costs is noted, not only for a definite article 
In a definite place but at two different periods of time, should make it 


impossible to accept any of the figures given by the board for cost of 


production of tops as at all definite or final. 
statement about the cost of making tops that can not be paralleled by 


There is consequently no 


another statement from the report in N of an entirely different 
cost and entirely different conditions of doing the work. 


INCONSISTENCY BETWEEN COSTS AND PRICES OF TOPS. 


19. 1 by observing 8 of prices given by the board in 
The board states that“ 


Quotations in England for tops. 


[From the report of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, published by 
Tarif Board, p. 106.1 


Cents per 
pan 4 nd. 
252*—*2ẽ—r! 44 . 8-25. 4 827.9 24. 8-27. 4 
21.8-26.4 | 25.9-28.9 25. 4-28. 4 
23.8-28.4 | 28. 4-30.9 25. 4-29. 4 
20. 9-33.0 | 33.5-35.0 28. 4-32. 4 
33.0-41.6 | 39. 5-43. 6 33. 5-38. 5 
38.0-47.7 | 46. 6-49. 7 39. 5-44. 6 
44.6-52.7 | 50.2-54.8 42. 6-48. 7 
46.6-56.8 | 53.7-58.3 49. 7-54. 2 
49.2-57.8 | 54.8-59.8 50. 7-55. 8 
50.7-58.8 | 57. 8-62.9 51. 7-57.8 
58. 8-63.9 | 60.8-64.9 56. 8-61. 8 


1 Quotations for 1911 from the Wool Record. In each case they are 
for “colonial tops.“ Thirty-twos, thirty-sixes, forties, and forty-sixes 
were prepared“ tops. 

From this it is seen that the cost of number 32’s runs as low as 25 
cents per pound, the designation of the tops as “ 32's, 40's, ete., indi- 


eating the count of yarn to which it would spin if worked up. While 
the board observes t “no hard and fast table of equivalents can be 
and yarn) quali- 


made of the mrs Ore and American terminology for top 
tles,“ it says that 64’s to 70's ma taken as the equivalent of fine 
tops in the United States. In 1911 the pere for these qualities, as 
gyn. above, ra from 50.7 cents to 57.8 cents at Bradford, and with 
ree wool it might be assumed that the cost in the United States would 
be the same plus the difference in cost of production between the two 
countries. This, however, would not appear to be the case, as shown 
45 5 sindy 2 prices of raw wool and cost of making tops, as furnished 
y_the board. 

It would seem that the prices in England are considerably higher than 
indicated by the board's study of wool and tops. If, for example, it be 
assumed t scoured wool is worth 50 cents a pound, it would appear 
that the cost in England must be at least 54 cents for this grade and 
could fall below that only through declines in the price of raw wool 
sufficient to make up for the difference. Inasmuch as the figures given 
by the board vary considerably from this price level, the duty required 
on tops of a given grade can not be considered at all stable or fixed, 
since the percentage relation ls likely to be thrown out of adjustment 
by changes in the value of wool. Moreover, there is no exact table of 
3 between English and American top and a qualities. 

ence the comparative cost figures given by the board for tops can in 
themselves be only approximate, As the board says (p. 106), “ Wool 
varies so widely in quality, both with the locality where produced and 
with the breed and condition of the sheep on which grown, that any 
comparisons of qualities must be approximations.” As a matter of fact, 
the quotations given in table 1 for such yarns as 32's at Bradford are 
so low as to be far below the average price of raw wool in the United 
States, independent of the cost of manufacture into tops. Yet the board 
furnishes data on the relative cost of production of No. 32 yarns from 
tops, apparently assuming that there is a competitive basis upon which 
comparisons may be made between the two countries. 


STATISTICAL CRITICISM OF YARN MANUFACTURE, 


The Tariff Board notes that the investigation into the cost of worsted 
yarns involves the securing of the actual book figures from mills for a 
given period of time sho g the total quantity of yarn produced, the 
variety of counts, the average count, and the total expenditures for the 
same period. These expenditures were analyzed in order to put the dif- 
ferent mills on a comparative basis as to overhead charges. The board 
also obtained the use of tables employed by worsted spinners relating to 
the cost of making different counts of yarn, and finally estimates were 
secured on the cost of making certain qualities of yarn. There seems 
to be no reason for doubting the responsibility of these figures under 
the conditions that are described. The board, however, admits that it 
is beyond possibility to get figures on a uniform basis. It says that “a 
mill running full time or overtime can produce much more cheaply than 
a mill running half time, a mill making worsted yarns in 
the gray is able to work more taeao than when yarn is made from 
dyed tops.” In order to overcome the first of these difficulties, the 
board assumes that all costs are to be figured on the basis of full nor- 
mal output. i 

This wives a basis of comparison which does not overcome the dif- 
culty that figures vary widely for other reasons, notable among which 
is the fact that mills do not work on the same qualities of tops and 
yarn. ‘The adoption of full normal output as a basis of comparison, 
therefore, does not help materially, since no allowance is made for 
variations in the proportions of different classes of yarn manufactured. 
The board admits this, stating (p. ) that “ variations are found to 
appear not only according to variations in actual output due to general 
business fluctuations, but also according as a mill is producing just 
those yarns for which it is especially equipped.” 

If the market demand of the moment requires the production of either 
higher or lower counts, the costs on these will be correspondingly in- 
creased. Moreover, the fact that the cost of making a given count of 
yarn varies with the quality of wool from which it is made, and with the 
weight of the roving: renders the matter of comparison dificult. All 
these points are fully acknowledged by the board (pp. 646, 647) as 
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Maron 29, 


inju the comparative basis of its computations, There is no ＋ 
sir i figures tha 


to believe that the obtained by the board, or the figures 

could be obtained by any similar organization, would show conditions 
on a comparable basis, either between mills in different parts of the 
United States or between mills here and mills abroad. ey must be 
taken as rege Pocono ps representative of costs under the particular con- 
ditions that ppan, to prevail at the time when the board made its 


figures, but not instaded in the American. 
ently made for this be pagan 39 ag it does not 
cient to cover the whole varia’ in the basis 


INCOMPLETE YARN COSTS. 


The inquiry was not sufficiently extensive from the statistical point 
of view to furnish an N analysis of the cost of 8 dit- 
ferent yarns. On page 648 are given es for costs in 10 different 
kinds of two-ply yarns 28's, 32's, 36’ 8, 40's, 42’s, 44's, 46's 48's, 
and 60's. None of the coarser or of the finer yarns are given. When 
figures for England are gives they are not obtained on a comparable 
basis, but relate only to wo-ply 24’s, 28's, 32’s, 36's, 40's, and 50's, as 
shown In the follow. table: 


Comparative conversion cost of making certain counts of worsted yarn 
Trom tops. 


appear to have been 
oF The estimate. 


{Tarif Board Report, p. 650.) 


aS | 
do do HAG 


m 
z 


It should be noted that in this table the costs of conversion per 
pound of yarn of certain grades enumerated are in one or two in- 
stances quoted at cost rates, which are not the same as 1 . com- 

a 


uted in the detail table on Kg 648. The figures in Table ppear 
o show a cost in the Unit tates which is almost double that in 
. 0 notwithstanding that interest was included in the English 
e 


as to whether the comparison is upon milis which are running 
full time in both countries, nor is there any specification as to the 
character of the wool used in each case. The figures given, therefore, 
for the cost of 8 tops into yarn ane ly not comparable, 
as admitted by the boa and are so not only from the standpoint 
of quality of yarn used, but apparently also from the standpoint of 
conditions of production, full time or part time operation, and others, 
In the few cases where material is given for the manufacture of yarn 
of one single count from different des of wool no comparative figures 
are furnished to show lish and other 8 costs. 

Thus on page 647 is given a table intended to illustrate variations 
due to changes in the quality of the material and the twist per inch, 
In those cases where a single quality of yarn—two-ply 30’s—was being 

total expense per 
the same ply and count 

m quarter-blood wool the cost was about 0.114 cent per gos In 
the first case the yarn was No. 13 and in the latter case it . 
14. Thus was indicated a difference of 0.015 cent, or about 13 per cent 
of the higher cost involved in making the yarn from quarter-blood wool. 
It is clear that a variation of 13 per cent in the cost of making yarns, 
according to the wool from which they were spun, is one tha should 
be allowed for in figuring the difference in cost between the United 
States and England in the later tables prepared for that purpose. 
Nothing of the sort has been done there, however, but the assumption 
throughout these tables is that in each case the manufacturing opera- 
tion has been ed on with the same class of wool or tops as was 
employed in the compe country. This failure to put the two ceun- 
. upon La com 3 — would alone be sufficient to impair very 
serious. e of estimate, 

There 1s further reason to question the validity of the figures obtained 
in England, because the data there secured were obtained on a basis of 
samples. As the board says (p. 650) “figures of cost were secured in 
En land from various manufacturers on actual samples.” After they 
had thus been 9 on the 2 of samples 88 the ee 
were averaged, a: e figures given n e average o ese 
various calculations.” As seen in the United States study, av 
figures of this kind, even when based 4 on full data for the mills 
which they relate, are necessarily unsdtisfactory, because they do not 
show, and pro can not be made to show, the cost of production 
carried ~ under i e the a Still less oe oe be = 
degree o ee — when the figures were made up from samples, 
as the recip ese re or cost data on such a basis would be largely conjec- 
tural, nor cow 
— — upon the same fullness of operation, uniformity of processes, and 
general similarity of conditions, found by the board in its — 


be known how far English manufacturers were reck- 


It does not seem, therefore, that the yarn figures furnished by the 
be necessarily tative of the actual manufac 


tion, or for any v: considerable period of time. When it Is considered 
that S stilt rmity ot 


in the — 2 Inquiry, the conclusion must be drawn that the analysis, 
rticularly in its com tive features with reference to yarn costs, 
bes been quite unsatisfactory, 


INCONSISTENCY BETWEEN YARN COSTS AND PRICES. 
In volume 1 of the board’s report is given the following table in 
which is presented quotations in England for worsted and hair yarns: 
Quotations in England for worsted and hair yarns. 


[From report of Bradford Chamber of Commerce and the Wool Record, 
published by the Tariff Board, p. 114.] 


a 
j 


gras? 
15 


57 


22 
Hw 


BRE g 25 
22 2 5 


5 
e 


. TTT... . ST SE K a EN 
This shows that worsted yarns, 2/3278, were, in Janu 1911, quoted 
at from 37 to 48.6 cents per spe or an average of ed 40 cen per 
d. page I) of the board’s report the cost of con- 
verting tops into 2/3: bt og as ge cents — pone. As 97 — 
a e costs turn nto yarn is 

about twice in the United States what It is in England, 8 of aking 


would make the cost of the yarn material, on a basis of 40 cents per 
pound, 82.76 cents per pound. This would be far below the 3 


e 
rd's data are admittedly given with reference to medium and high 


returns. It appears, therefore, that the figures furnished by the board 
for yarns are not substantiated by the yarn prices cited in the first 


rd, there would be left 64 
tops actu 7 entering into a pound of yarn. This cost would appl 
to considerably more than a pound of tops, because of the waste whi 
has alrealy been noted. Yet the quotation for tops giyen as “60's, 
super,” Is stated on pese 106 as ranging from 49.7 to 54.2 cents, the 
cents—12 cents less than the cost of the tops 


re for col i is st 3 — 
‘or conversian a cos 0 ces 
taken from English ene are selling rates in the market and can 


Yarn quotations and conversion cost for worsted yarns. 
[Cents per pound. Tariff Board Report, pp. 114, 648, and 650.] 


In Table 4 is given a column showing the quotation yea? reip in 
pe board for yarns of various counts from 32's to 60's. From 


to a pound of tops of a given descri 


to while for the yarn it was 40.3 cents. see 
erence of 14.2 cents as the W pee nr cost of converting the t 
en from the board's report (p. 650), 
the cost of converting tops into yarn is given as 8.1 cents, or 
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res are given 

aS Lata ae OF he 

for s of that t r and çoun n e 
54 Inevitable 


figures furnished by the board for yarn prices do not correspond to or 
substantiate those which It has furnished for yarn cost. 


CRITICISM OF CLOTH DATA, 


The criticisms made with reference to yarns and tops become much 
more serious when attention is directed to the cloth-manufacturing 
analysis of the board. The board not only concedes the impossibility 
processes of making 
comparative figures 


even on fabrics. This is because (p. “there are no absolute 
standards in the cloth trade, and each mill turns out a great variety 
of different fabrics.” Moreover, it was to milis 
abroad to give costs on the same basis as in the United States, because 
they do not keep their books upon the same plan. It is found, there- 
fore, that the board almost wholly dismisses the me ot 
analysis when it comes to fabric Instead it submits samples of 


i as conducted. 
Ladies tie to the origin of the wool used in the 


in some instances in foreign countries as compared with the 
ted by the employee in American mills. 
actors alone wo render the data obtained untrustworthy, 
would indicate that it was impossible to obtain figures 
upon a distincti Gigs srg basis. In the absence of such a com- 
parative basis, about all that could be said for the res as to cloth 
costs at the best would be that they represented probable costs of mak- 
ing the cloths under varying conditions in American and apr ger 
mills, these varying condit including differences jn character of ma- 
chinery and thereof; amount of work done in the milis as com- 
capacity ; character of raw material used; and source 
m which intermediate products, such as tops, yarns, and the like, 
were obtained. Even if, therefore, it should be admitted that the 
board's figures for tops and yarns obtained by the method of aggregate 
returns were trustworthy, it could not be admitted that the figures for 
cloths were similarly trustworthy, and least of all could it be conceded 
that these figures were in position to be compared with those of 
earlier products obtained by the other method referred to. This pro- 
duces a separation between that part of the board's report which has 
to do with the earlier products and that part of the report which deals 
with cloth. There is no foundation, either actual or for con- 
sidering the figures given as furnishing a complete analysis from to 
up to cloth, because of the entire change of method employed in the 
study of cloth costs. 
EXTENT OF COST INQUIRY IN WOOLENS. 


One of the principal questions to be considered in connection with the 
manufacturing investigation of the board is the extent and reliability 
of the inquiry. The board opens its statement with the assertion that 
“in the course of the wool and worsted inguiry, agents of the board 
visited 188 different mills,” and that of these 174 furnished verified 
information. These mills are consi be “ representative of the 
industry in this counu because ug include 5 two-thirds 
of its productive capacity and employ 64 per cent of the total number 
of persons en n the business. 

The assertion that an inclusive inquiry has been made should be 
subjected to very careful 3 In spite of the large number of 
mills visited, the board concedes its inability to secure general returns 
with to cloth. It notes that there is no possibility of discussin 
the cost of cloth in general because of the great variety of differen 
fabrics, which renders such an investigation in general terms absurd. 
It then takes up (p 626) the question whether or not results could be 
obtained by a study of processes, but it finds that this is practicable 
only with a in few. 

statement of costs obtained by this method, says the board, 
“would be utterly meaningless” as applied to cloth, and “the same 
is true of worsted yarns.” Only by a process of prorating various 
charges can anything satisfactory be obtained in yarn. In regard to 
cloths, even this method was found to be impossible, and therefore the 
board was driven to the ascertainment of costs of cloths by submitting 
sampies to manufacturers and obtaining from them cost statements 
relating to these particular samples. It is evident that this sample 
method is entirely different in principle from any of the methods sug- 
gested by the board for the ascertainment of costs in the more ele- 
mentary processes of top and yarn making and others related thereto. 
What the board bas to say about the cost of manyfatturing wool into 
roducts of various kinds may, therefore, be discussed under two 
ends—the one the reliability of the Sar method of analysis, the 
other the satisfactory or unsatisfactory character of the study made 
of the more elementary processes. 
STUDY OF SAMPLES. 

Turning attention first te the question of sampl it is found that 
the board divides its samples analysis into two different groups of 
results. The first deals with American and foreign costs on fabrics 
made in the United States; the second deals with foreign-made 2 155 
of the kind imported. In the first groups analysis is made of 55-dif- 
ferent items, data as to each of which were tained from American 
and English mills, while in some cases further information was had as 
to French and German mills. In the second group 14 samples are 
analyzed for costs. : 


It is clear that in this analysis the factors to be taken into account 
are (1) how many mills were consulted with reference to the cost of 
these samples; ( Aah representative were these mills? On 
points the board 
schedule had been 


t the 


actual costs as the mill Itself was able to make them,” getting the 
ted * * * was similar to that used 


manufacturers and their estimates on the cost of production secured.” 
They were then tested by being submitted to a cloth manufacturer, who 
checked them from his*own experience. 

The only light thrown by the board on the character of the mills 
consulted abroad is the statement that they were “mills of high 
efficiency" (p. 630). So far as can be ascertained, the board does not 
state whether the mills consulted in the United States were or were 
not mills of similar high efficiency as com with other American 
mills. This makes it obyious that the board did not in any case obtain 
figures for actual from a considerable number of manufacturers 
in its sample investigation ; that it did not obtain comparative figures, 
even in the mills which were consulted, for cloth of kinds which th 
were in the habit of producing; that it did not obtain figures abroa 
in this part of the olin on, on fabrics made abroad, but oai 
theoretical estimates on cloth produced in the United States; that it 
does not make clear in its report whether the foreign figures and 
American figures were produced from mills of similar relative degrees 
of efficiency or not. There is no reason to suppose, therefore, that any- 
thing was obtained in this investigation which might not have been 
obtained in a quite different form and with figures leading to a 
different conclusion had mills been consulted and different fabrics an 
more exact modes of comparison been employed. The sample investiga- 
tion can not, therefore, be regarded as throwing any general light upon 
costs, since obviously the system itself is based upon no general data. 

AD VALOREM OR SPECIFIC DUTIES. 

Much attention bas been given by the Tariff Board to the method 
of levying duties. 

The board admits the unfortunate effects of the present speeific rates 
on raw wool, and notes that “ various wools of heavy shrinkage can 
not be profitably imported into the United States,” while it also com- 
ments (D. 381) on “the practice abroad of preparing and selecting the 
3 nkage sorts tha Suitable for the American 
e. 


consumer, nor of the American woolgrower. A 
speculative change in the market which increased the price of wool 
would automatically lead to-an increase in the amount of duty at the 
41 time that the manufacturer is most pampered by the existing 
high price, when the consumer most needs relief, and the woolgrower 
is most pag an fee 

he real question In the mind of the board does not, however, 
relate to the consumer can be seen from the latter remark that “if the 
basic idea of the duty on wools is to give the domestic grower perma- 
nent 8 it should remain as uniformly effective as Somi — un- 
der all changes of ccna conditions ese „ overproduction, etc.). 
Ad valorem duties would not — . h this. 9 Oi St Ee te the 
supposed inability of the ad valorem duties to give what the board calls 
“permanent protection that condemns them in its sight. As for the 
remedy a eas by the board—the levying of dutics on the scoured- 
wool content—the contention that “some method of assessing a 0 
rate on the clean content would remedy most of the primary faults of 
Schedule K” 115 398) is answered by Edward Moir, president of the 
Crown Mills, Marcellus, N. Y., in a recent letter to the Daily Trade 
Record, as follows: 

“The board states that ad valorem rates are open to grave difficulties 
from the administrative and revenue point of view in the case of a 
crude and bulky commodity like wool. 

Further, that ad valorem rates would give a high duty per pound 
when prices are high at a time when the consumer most needs relief 
and the producer more able to bear competition. With the low price of 
wool, the duty per pound would be low when the consumer has least 
need of competing wools and the producer is least able to bear compe- 


tition. 

I believe the statements of the board as to the effect of ad valorem 
rates not being easily collectible comes from their lack of knowledge of 
wool in its various conditions. Other men who are very familiar with 
wool say that the values of wools can be readily determined and the 

roper duty easily collected, and I have been assured by officials high in 
the customs service that such is the fact; also, that it would simplify 
the work of the customhouse if all wools were assessed by value. 

“The board says an ad valorem rate would give a high dut: r pound 
when wool is hich and a low duty when wool is low. This follows as a 
natural sequence of the law of supply and demand, yet the followin 

ragraph, in which Is given a plan said to be better in the opinion o 
Phe board than by ad valorem rates, for the assessing of wool duty, 
would have the very same objection. 

“That the chief objections to the a. rate on the grease pound 
could be met by levying some form o speciile duty based ən the clean 
or scoured content of the wool imported. 
coo a W | rate Sag aoe clean ponia is pring it will ere out in 

way, as shown c appended, and for the purpose o ustra- 
tion I win take 20 cents per e — pound as the flat — of duty: 


Wool costing clean— Per cent. 
20 cents per pound, duty 20-cent rate 100 
30 cents per pound, duty 20-cent rate — 663 
40 cents per pound, duty 20-cent rate — — ~ 0 
50 cents per pound, duty 20-cent rate. 40 
60 cents per pound, duty 20-cent rate 333 
70 cents per pound, duty 20. cent rate 285 


“The range in price from 20 to 70 cents per pound clean, used in 
the above table, is conservative. Why the board should recommend a 
method of assessing the duty upon wool that shows a variation of 350 

r cent in the rate of duty passes my comprehension. It is true that 

method is only one-half as objectionable as the presar method, 
seeing it equalizes on the shrinkage, yet does not on the value, as the 
table shows. An ad valorem rate would place all on the same footing 
and lay a proper foundation for an equitable duty upon goods in place 
of the present inequitable one. 

“One can not but think that this recommendation, which the board 
has made, must be considered as due to want of technical knowledge on 
the part of its members of the varying conditions and qualities of wool 
and the various fabrics these wools are suitable for making. It would 
appear to be an error creating a tariff board whose members haye had 
no business experience in the branches of trade upon which they are 
expected to report and offer recommendations upon. It would have 
been much better for the board to have confined its work to the gather- 
ing of statistics on the different schedules than to suset methods that, 
if adopted, are not only 8 but will work hips to different 
branches of the woolen business. 

“The objection by the board that an ad valorem duty has the effect 
of increasing the duty when wool is high and lowering it when wool is 
cheap abroad is not well taken, as when wool is cheap abroad the home 
manufacturer should get his raw material on a parity of value with the 
N manufacturer or he can not compete. 

The only way I can seen any force to this contention of the board's 
is that it simply had the woolgrower in mind when recommending a 
method of assessing the wool duty by specific rate pe clean pound in the 
hope that such might insure to the grower a hig price when wool is 
cheap abroad and a still higher price when it is dear. The board seems 
to have left out of consideration the necessity of the home manufac- 
turer being put in a position to compete with the foreign manufacturer, 
who has cheaper wool, due to a falling market. Besides, the consumer 
certainly should have some benefit in the price of commodities due to 
this market condition of the raw material." 


INTERPRETATION OF TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT, 
A. RAW WOOL. 


Raw wool in Schedule K of the tariff law is divided into three classes. 
Class 1 is described in P aig Sane 361, class 2 in paragraph 362, and 
class 8 in paragraph 363. e duty on wools of class 1 is fixed at 
11 cents pee pound, on wools of class 3 at 12 cents, and on wools of 
class 3 at 4 and 7 cents per pound, -according to value. In the event 
that the wools are imported washed, the duty on the first class is 
twice as much as if imported unwashed. If gongs scoured, the duty 
is three times that on unwashed wool. The duty on wools of the third 
class, if imported in condition for carding, is three times that on 
unwashed wool. In dealing with raw wool the board treats the three 
classes separately, recognizing the difference in source, the conditions 
under wich produced, and the amount of production. 

1. Third-class wools: The board points out that practically no wool 
of the third class is produced in the United States. This wool is de- 
rived from a variety of sources fully considered (pp. 413—437), but 
the United States is not recognized among these sources except in a 
very limited manner. In the words of the board. There is very little 
wool of class 3 now raised in the United States” (p. erate Re- 
viewing the history of the industry, the board further states 105 
437): “ Twenty-five years ago there were 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 pounds 
of wool of a 8 5 grade grown in some of the Western States and 
Territories, but it has been estimated that not more than a half mil- 
lion pounds of this domestic wool is now sold annually to carpet mills.” 
Apparently this is intended to say that not more than a half million 
pounds of this domestic wool is annually produced in the United States 
at the present time. As the total annual production of wood of all 
grades the United States within recent years is about 325,000,000 

ſunds, it is seen that the amount of carpet wool can not, under the 
Board's statement, amount to more than about one-seventh of 1 per 
cent of the total wool output of this country. In view of the large 
demands for these wools from manufacturers of carpets and coarse 
woolen goods, it is evident that this class of wool does not require the 
protection of 4 cents per pound given it by the present tariff law. 
On the authority of the board it may be stated that the production of 
third-class wools in this country Is so limited as to be a negligible quan- 
tity and that the necessity for protection may, therefore, be disregarded. 

2. ud-elass wools: Of the other classes of wool the board says 
(p. 299): “ The great bulk of the wool grown in this country would, if 
imported, fall under class I.” The wools produced in the United States 
are not strictly comparable with those of foreign countries, and the 
board concludes (p. 382) that there is no reason for maintaining a 
distinction between first and second class wools. In the meantime, 
however, such a distinction is made in the tariff law, and in effect the 


From this it may be fairly concluded that wools of the kind which 
compete with the output of these crossbred sheep do not need protec- 
tion. This is clear from the fact that the wool income from these 
flocks is a clear nons there being no charge whatever against it. It 
ely concluded from the board’s report that class 2 

wools also do not requ protection, inasmuch as the cost of produc- 
board says (p. 382): „ Practically 


t, 
maintenance of the distinction as between English and meri 
long in force.“ It is further stated (p. 384 * There is 8 — 


show the use of some merino blood in their production. In a tabl 
385) the board recognizes their 5 by a direct 3 
be alf blood and under, and foreign 


8. First-class wool: The real question in the wool schedule of the 
tariff act, in the opinion of the board, is the production of the western 
wools of fine merino quality. On page 301, under the caption “ Where 
competition centers,” the board says that in Wyoming, Montana, Ore- 
gon, and Idaho there is a staple wool which corresponds with some of 
the best Australian wools, and it is there that the study of cost of 

roduction has ved gine VE most carefully made. It is noted that 

e “Delaine wools of Ohio, yp Brey ete., are claimed to be the 
strongest wools of merino blocd raised in the world, etc.“; these are 
the wools which later in the report (p. 377) are shown to be obtained 
from about 5,000,000 sheep at an estimated cost of 19 cents per pound. 
On this small quantity of wool a special tariff protection would pre- 
sumably have to be recommended by the board to safeguard it from 
competition. Omitting this portion of the fine-wool production, since, 
as noted by the, board, the conditions are peculiar, the sheep being 
maintained for neral purposes” rather than primarily for their 
wool, attention will be concentrated on the western woolgrowing region, 
where, according to the board, “competition centers.” Although the 
board has mentioned only the staples of Montana, Wyoming, Oregon 
and Idaho as directly competing with the Australian, and N it 
admits that fine and fine medium wools constitute only 66 per cent of 
the total production of the western region, it may be assumed, for the 
sake of discussion, that the whole of the western region is to be re- 
garded as devoted to the production of fine and fine medium wools, and, 
therefore, on a competitive basis. On page 330 of the report there is 
given a tabular statement showing by States the number of sheep 
studied in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Tbe total number 
of sheep so studied is 3,151,731, and these 5 20,764,713 pounds of 
wool in the grease. The net charge against wool in this region is 10.9 
cents per pound, while the averaging selling price is 15.9 cents per 
pound, a difference of 5 cents between the cost and selling prices. Con- 
sidering only the States producing the very finest staple, namel ~ Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Oregon, and Idaho, the situation is not materially’ dif- 
ferent. In Idaho an unusually high cost, 17.8 cents per pound, was 
reported, in Montana the cost was 13.8 cents, in Oregon 10.9 cents, and 
in Wyoming 12.4 cents per pound. The average returns from Montana, 
Wyoming, and Idaho show a net charge i wool of 14.2 cents per 
pound. The remaining eight States of the group show an average 
charge of 8.4 cents per pound. In discussing the competitive conditions 
of production of wool, we may speak first of the western region as a 
whole, where woo! wing is carried on as an independent industry, and 
we may subsequently consider these States as producing a special type 
of 8 oe aa pe rep basis. 380 af th 

e following table appears on page of the board's re exce 
the addition of columns showing the per cent of shrinkage, the Bese 
wool yield, the net charge, and the value or price per scoured pound. 
Showing, by States, total receipts and expenditures, capital per head, 

selli: price of wool oer pound, and net charge against wool per 
pound, of flocks investigated by Tariff Board in the western United 

States; cito the shrinkage and fine washed-wool content of the 

grease wool. 


board recognizes it in its discussion. The board further states that 198, 881. 05 
about two-thirds of the wool grown west of the Missouri River is “fine” 402, 245. 42 
or “fine medium,” while about 25 to 30 per cent of that east of the 708, 954. 48 
Mississippi is classed as fine.“ The territory devoted to woolgrowing 568, 063. 24 
in this country is 1 by the board into two divisions. In the 821, 792. 64 
first division (class A) is included all the States west of the Missis- 508, 043. 29 
sippi River except Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. In the second 272, 476. 51 
division (class B) is placed the States of Minnesota, Iowa, and Mis- 424, 186. 13 
souri, and all the States east of the Mississippi River. In the region — 9 


designated as Class B there are two well-defined sheep-raising regions ; 
the one comprises Ohio and portions of adjacent States, the other the 
remainder of the territory east of the Mississippi River. In the Ohio 
region there are about 5,000,000 sheep, which produce a fine grade of 
merino wool. In the remainder of this class” there are found about 
10,000,000 sheep, whose wool is below fine merino grade, and may be 
properly described as “crossbred.” Throughout a territory in the West, 
containing about 35,000,000 sheep, the cost of producing fine wool is 
found to be about 11 cents per pound. The cost in the East (Ohio) is 
stated to be about 19 cents per pound, while in the remainder of the 
territory east of the Mississippi it appears that the net charge against 
the wool pown on sheep of the crossbred type is negligible.” This 
statement Ís borne out by the figures of Table 19 (pp. 365-368), covering 
returns of 135 crossbred flocks. 

Of these crossbred flocks (p. 372) 121, or 90 per cent, “show re- 
ceipts from other sources which egoa or exceed the receipts from wool, 
and on an average for all these flocks the receipts from other sources 
constitute about two-thirds of the total receipts.” This, moreover, is an 
exceptionally unfavorable showing, as the board states (p. 373): “Of 
the 10,000,000 crossbred sheep a considerable part are kept under such 
conditions as to yield larger profits than do the crossbred flocks con- 

. sidered in Table 19 of this report.” However, the general conclusion 
is reached that “ for the crossbred flocks of this region as a whole the 
receipts from other sources are quite sufficient to meet the total costs 
of maintenance, and therefore the receipts from wool remain as profit.“ 


- 


20,764,713 | 3,311,839. 81 


85.64 5.8 67.25 $0. 473 
5.18 12.3 | 67.25 -442 
4.59 7.6 67.25 -433 
6.13 -8| 67.25 -552 
5.57 5.6 [ 67.25 -561 
6.08 11.3 | 67.25 -464 
4.56 7.2] 67.25 -424 
4.92 4.7 | 67.25 -430 
5.79 9.9 67.25 -528 
4.58 17.3 67.25 360 
5.19 4.0 | 67.25 -479 

25 0 485 


1 Report, p. 383. 

This table now serves as a foundation for an analysis of the com- 
petitive strength of the fine-wool producing region of the United States 
as compared with fore countries. A comparison based on the grease 

und would be misleading, because wools are found to shrink in dif- 

rent proportions, The competitive vag vena A of a region is dependent 
upon its ability to produce a certain quantity of scoured wool at a 
specified price. The manufacturer is not primarily interested in the 


-pound charge, but in the cost of the wool ready for spinn 
Pais g Pint is freely admitted by the Tariff Board, of course (p. 2827. 
though it does not directly relate its data as to shrinkage with its pro- 
duction cost of grease wools. 

In connection with the study of shrinkage made on page 383 the 
board presents the following table: 


Amount and per 5 A clean 3 from eee 


The 8 table from pase 385 of the report throws additional 

light on the subject of shrinkage: 

Amount of clean wool and per cont of shrinkage resul: from scouring 
foreign crossbreds and domestic wools grading one-half blood and under. 


è blood and under (do- 
mestic wools): 


003, 731 
62.28 


. 13 

3,213, 783 100 

1,483, 743 492 

53.83 . 28 

1,510,985 267 

s 785,47: 557 

Per cent of shrinkage 40 


In Table 6 above is set forth the per cent of shrinkage egg Spy by 
western United States wools when scoured in United States ls, and 
the wool thus treated is stated to be “fine wool." This 1 
ure, stated as 67.25 per cent, is used in computing the fine sco - 
wool yield of the grease wool actually studied and reported upon by the 
board in the western United States. The board gives the net e i 24 
per pound against wool in each of the States enumerated, and in 
ascertaining the cost per scoured pound this amount is multiplied by 
the number of precas of grease wool necessary to * a pound of 
scoured wool at the rate of shrinkage indicated. his shows, in each 
of these States, the investment in grease wool necessary to secure a 
pound of scoured wool. If the sale price of the wool in grease is 
applied to the number of pounds necessary to produce a scoured pound, 

e result is mayne proe paid at current rates during the period of in- 
vestigation for sufficient grease wool to produce a scoured pound. The 
average cost of the wool studied was 33.2 cents per pound, based on 
the shrinkage percentage of 67.25, and the average price when scoured 
was 48.5 cents per pound. On the basis of the 3 investigations. 
therefore, these figures represent the competitive situation in fine- 
wool district of the West. which, as the board has expressed it, is the 
section “where competition centers.” 

We may now turn to the question of the competitive strength of the 
Australian wools which compete with the fine wools of our western 
region. The interesting point is not the 11 at which these wools are 
sold in Austraiia, but that which is paid for them in American mills, 


On pages 387-290 is a table showing “A record of actual importa- 
tions and scourings in a representative American mill covering more 
than 000 of I wool.” This amount is 


of the western region is fine and fine medium wools, the other 
of wools somewhat comparable to the crossbred wools of 
ee ee half blood or below—all of the Australian wool given 
s record of actual imports and scourings at a representative 
American mill may, therefore, be included. 


portations Class I wool, the American industry was in a distinctly 
5 position. Compac the fine merino staples raised in the 
N western States of the United States, including Idaho, Montana, 


Oregon, and Wyoming, with the merino wools for which figures are 


8 grade Bp sages A fairer basis of computation might be found 


basis of the Doa: 's figures for fine nis and wools of one-half 


ree-e! lood, and one-fourth blood. This shr. per- 
F E ON ats ba OARA AS te a Terri- 
tory wools. In the f a computation is sho 
percentage 


the same comparison except that in this instance 
64.32 is used instead of 67.25 per cent. 


Showing by States net charge per pound against Territory wools. 


1, 181, 882 64.32 . $0. 434 

994, 687 64.32 199 -406 

2,110,189 64.32 „244 -398 

2, 340, 483 64. 32 484 507 

8, 515, 417 64. 32 -386 -515 

1,611,046 64. 32 360, -115 +426 

2,613, 976 64.32 932, -232 -389 

Sood 1,678, 993 64.32 599, - 305 +395 

ge Sa 1,001, 436 64.32 - 260 . -484 
Washington 301,778 64.32 „014 -330 
Wyoming... 64.32 347 4¹⁰ 
S - 305 445 


1 Report, p. 330. 
Protection and the price of raw wool: It is not necessary, however, 
el given by the board for the cost of 
charge raw wool,” for con- 
by the wool industry in 


zona, California, Colorado, etc., was 15.9 cents B gi 8 ae 
per cen ven by 


supply the buyer with a pound of scoured wool ready for manufacture. 


from the bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
showing the total wool product of the United States for 1910. This 
table ws that 3 verre ot a 838 8 in — 8 — 
year , aggregating 302 nds and y 

141,805,813 pounds of scoured wool, was 51.12 cents per pound. Prac- 
tichlly no wool of the third class was produced in the United States in 
1910, but the product of the year is composed of first and second class 
wools, while in the far West region the product is largely fine wools. 
The table shows that the value of the output in Nevada is 54 cents per 
scoured pound; that of California, 46 cents; that of Colorado, 47 
cents; that of Arizona, 58 cents; and that of Texas, 55 cents, ete. 
Local and seasonal variations will always occur, but we may accept 
the figure already cited from the cost of production report—16.9 cen 
per pound. giving a scoured value of about 48 cents r pound—as 
corresponding substantially to the market value. Elsewhere the board 
has presented the quotations of American wools in Boston, giving the 
to eoa “territory wool,” of which we have been speaking, as the 
product of Montana, Wyoming, Utah, etc., on a scoured. basis. 

The prices there given for 1910 range from 50 to 74 cents per pound 
according to grade, while for 1911 the prices range from 40 to 62 cents. 
This also confirms the aceuracy of the figures already mentioned. In 
a study of the prices charged for Australian wools in don, the board 
shows that wools belonging to Class I sold in London in 1910 at prices 

ing from about 16 cents to about 32 cents- per pound, acco to 

In October, 1911, the range was from about 17 cents to atone 

Se conte (p. 34. Vol. I). In another table (p: 213. Vol. I) the board 
ves prices per pound for certain foreign wools in England, as reported 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce. In this tale are given two 

ds of Australian wools, namely, “Port Phillip” and “Adelaide” 
The former averaged 26.4 cents per pound in 1910 and the latter 18.3 
cents. These figures are identi with those given from another source 
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In the table previously cited, and represent the price charged for two 
i 18 (not the best) of Australian wool, which on importation 
o the 


United States would rank as Class I. If these be accepted as 
representative and a mean taken, we shall have 22.4 cents per pound as the 
price (taken as the mean) of wool competing with our western product. 

The board has made an elaborate study of shrinkage in the second 
volume of its report. Elsewhere we have used figures showing the 
shrinking of Australian wools in American mills. These s can not 
be used for the present pur „because Australian wools are imported 
je a skirted condition and consequently shrink less than they would if 
imported in their natural condition. It is necessary, therefore, to ascer- 
tain the shrinkage of Australian wools in the mills to which they are 
sent for shrinkage in a natural condition. The board (p. 387) states 
that the shrinkage figure for total wool production of all countries given 
by Helmuth, Schwartze & Co. is universally accepted in the trade and 
names 48.54 per cent as that of Australasia. In its study of actual 
shrinkage in the United States it shows that Australian wool shrinks 
48.22 per cent (p. 383). If we accept the 2 5 48.54 as representing 
the shrinkage, it will appear that the figure 22.4 cents, which we have 
already given as the assumed mean price of Australian wools 5 
with our western wools, must be divided by 51.46 (or 100 minus 8.847 
in order to find the value of the wool in a scoured pound. This com- 
putation gives 43.5 cents. 

Previous figures have shown that scoured wool from western fleece 
may be taken as worth 48 cents per pound. The difference, then, is 
4.5 cents (assuming that freight rates to the mills offset one another), 
and this must be reckoned as an ad valorem rate on 43.5 cents, which 
would give a result of about 13 per cent ad valorem, the protection 
apparently demanded by western wool producers, assuming the figures 
we have given to be correct. It is clear that in the case of the more 
expensive Australian wools there would be no advantage whatever. 
This is shown by the figures of the Tariff Board representing the actual 
importation and scouring in a representative American mill covering 
more than 10,000,000 pounds of class 1 wool. Considering the figures 
given for Australian merinos, it is found that about 50 cents per 
scoured pound was paid, so that the Australian wool cost the producer 
actually more than the western wool; or, aiowing 2 cents a pound 
freight on the western wool to the mili, something like the same prico; 
probably a little less in some cases. In this case apparently actua 
experience with a large quantity of wool did not indicate any necessity 
for tariff protection. In general, with Australian grease- wool at 20 
cents a pound or higher, there is little necessity for tariff protection, 
as indicated by actual purchases in the market. At that price the 
western woolgrower is able to furnish his wool in successful competi- 
tion on the scoured-pound basis, accepting the actual prices found in 
the Tariff Board's report as a basis for the comparison. 

Competitive conditions.—The 8 of the western woolgrower com- 
pared with that of the Australian producer may be discussed without 
reference to prices In the market, and sipiy upon a basis of cost, as 
reported by the board. In that case it will be seen from table 5 that 
a cost of about 11 cents per pound was found to exist on the avera: 
in the west, while in Australia the cost was a few cents a pound” 
and in South America * 4 to 5 cents.” Taking 4 to 5 cents a pound 
as the cost in South America and Australia, and selecting the higher 
figure—5 cents—just as we have selected the higher figure—11 cen 
from the board's report, there is found to exist a disadvantage in the 
United States of about 6 cents per pound on grease wool. his su 
posedly represents the amount by which the net 3 Samer wool in 
the United States exceeds the net charge against wool in South America 
and Australia. The comparison, however, has not taken into account 
cost of transportation. he subject of transportation is discussed by 
the board in yolume 2 (pp. 351, 352), where it appears that “$2 a 
hundred pounds is believed to be a fair estimate for the average cost 
of transportation of grease wool. from the West to Boston,” while (p. 
352) “ the cost of transportation from the Australian producer to Bos- 
ton ranges between $1.84} and 83.191.“ 

The average cost of transportation of Australian wool is thus about 
$2.50 a hundred pounds, or one-half cent more per pound on the 


Australian wool than on the western American wool. We may, there- 
fore, regard the western American woolgrower as suffering a disad- 
vantage, not of 6 cents a pound, but of about 53 cents. 
sens on the basis of the board’s shrinka, 
e to 


this per- 
8 must be a 
It should be observed 


ma 
be exemplified as follows: Let the net ried gene ye woo! in South 


one-half cent for freight ¢ arge a before, the net 1 


indicated vary enormously according as the price of wool varies and, 
of course, as the disadvantage per scoured pound varies. The difficult 
in the argument is found in the fact that a uniform price is assum 
for all foreign wools, whereas in fact these foreign wools consist of a 
series of different grades. None of the figures can be said, therefore, to 
be computed, in the strict sense, with any authority. It is observable 
that the average rate of protection needed to safeguard against Austra- 
lian competition is about 80 per cent, as shown this table, and that 
needed to protect against South American competition is about 40 per 
cent. This would seem to indicate that South America was a more 
dangerous competitor than Australia, a statement whose absurdity is 
self-evident. In this computation, as in others that have preceded, it 
will be observed that there are several of the Western States in which 
no tariff protection is need while in several others only a very small 
amount is called for. The high average rate thus shown is due to the 
reported high cost of production in two or three States where costs are 
stated as abnormally high. z 


Ad valorem and specific rates necessary on Australian and South American wools in order to equalize territory wool costs. 


Net charge per d 
aguinst “sok eta 


8 88888888885 


i Report, pp. 380, 350. 


` 5. The Ohio region: It will be observed that nothing has been sub- 

mitted in the foregoing data on the Obio region, which is reported as 
having the highest cost of production in the country, that being a net 
charge of 19 cents pr pound against wool. This would apparently 
cail for a much higher protection than 8 as yet spoken of. The 
board averages the 5,000, sheep of the Ohio region with the western 
sheep and the 81 phe flocks, —— peg aE, maton 3 witty cost the 
country over a cents per pound, a ma y incor: ee 
It should be frat admitt that on the board's estimate the Ohio 
region and a very few of the western States would need a protection 
in excess of 20 per cent. An average rate of protection sufficient to 


sary to equalize dif- 
Serhan tn cost of— 


. 


RRERB 
8882 


BBE 
28 
BSB 
£48 


- 106 


88888283888 


2 
8 


8 8 
2 8 


„151 


2 Based on report, pp. 387-390 and pp. 390,391. 


offset the difference in cost of production between the bulk of the 
western region and the foreign woolgrowing countries would not hel 
them in the least. In this connection a further point should be not 
The cost of production of wool in the Ohio region, as given by the 
board, is 19 cents per pound on the average. Inquiries as to shrinkage 
show that this wool shrinks 46.62 per cent; in other words, 19 cents 
is 53.38 per cent of the cost of a scoured pound. 

The cost of such a scoured pound, therefore, may be taken as 35.6 
cents. This must be compa with the supposed cost advantage in 
Australia. In the latter country, as we have seen, the cost of pro- 
duction may be taken as 5 cents. However, at least 2 cents m 
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ndded in this case as the freight disadvantage, because of the com- 


parative nearness of the Ohio region to the mills. From the stand- 
point of Ohio, cost in Australia may be taken as 7 cents. The theoreti- 
eal disadvantage in the Ohio region is thus-35.6 cents minus 7, or about 
28.6 cents. Figuring this as a 8 upon the cost of the com- 
titive Australian wool imported into the United States, which ma 
taken as 50.8 cents a scoured pound, on the average, it is foun 
that 28.6 cents represents over 55 per cent ad valorem. is very 
much more than the protection amounts to, accorded under the present 
specific basis. In the board’s table of actual importations and scour- 
ings in a representative American mill (pp. 387-389) the equivalent 
ad valorems run from about 34 per cent to about 55 per cent. In a 
very few instances there are equivalent ad valorems as high as 55 per 
cent. It would seem, then, that the Ohio wool-producing region is not 
protected now on the assumption that the board's cost figures are correct 
and that, if it is to be protected at all, the tariff on wool would have to 
be very much raised above its present fi „so as to give a rate of 28 
or 29 cents on the scoured pound and of at least 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Summing up the discussion, therefore, it may be concluded that a 
study of comparative prios actually realized on western wools and 
actually paid by importing American mills, and paid at open sale in 
the London market, show that the western American woolgrower can 
meet Australian and South American competition without any protec- 
tion. A study of cost disadvantages would indicate the necessity not to 
exceed 25 per cent duty ad valorem upon the whole wool output of the 
Western States, and would show that in the majority of these States a 
duty of very much less than this, say, 10 to 15 per cent, would be 
ample, while 20 pe cent would completely safeguard all, except a rela- 
tively small number of sheep in the less carefully managed flocks of the 
West and in the Ohio region. 

It should be added that there is nothing to prevent either the western 
or the Ohio growers from shifting to the crossbred flocks, whose profit- 
ableness in the United States has been demonstrated to such an extent 
as to show no net charge against the wool. From the protective stand- 
point, therefore, the whole question is that of imposing a duty for the 
mere sake of keeping a small percentage of American sheep farmers 
from the necessity of shifting from sheep of the merino type to those 
of the crossbred type. 


Net cost charge per pound against wool: 


United: States (Rept., DOT) na i 0.19 
Australian and South” P | en N BAS k . 07 
. ̃ L! ̃7² ̃ . cl pee SSIS 12 
Total disadvantage per scoured pound on shrinkage basis of 
SONR Har se ee a See EX . 224 
Average price per scoured pound: 
PN ee tS REN EASE SO, SH BREA Wr ne eR ee oh 508 
ea eee tg On i a ee ae Se a ee Ge Ia eS 374 
Rate of duty necessary to equalize difference: 
Specific— 
Australian and South Amerlean 12 
Ad valorem 
Lee e 44. 09 
South American (per cent) 59. 89 


6. Summary of findings on raw wool: These findings on raw wool 
one 8 be summarized as follows: 

„Class 3 wool needs no protection, because it is scarcely produced 
at all In the United States. 

2. Class 2 wool needs no protection, because those of our wools which 
compete with it are produced at a very low cost of production. 

8: Class 1 wools need no protection as indicated by actual figures of 
sales, As shown by estimated cost of production the needed duty would 
not exceed 15 to 20 per cent. A duty of 25 per cent would be consider- 
ably in excess of the requirements of production in the West that are 
indicated by the figures of the board; while in the Ohio region the in- 
dus is partly, at least, incidental to general farming and can not be 
conside on the competitive footing. 


B. TOPS. 


The subject of top manufacture is discussed chiefly on pages 621-645 
(vol. 3). Here are given data showing the actual yield from greasy 
wool of scoured wool, tops, noils, and wastes of various kinds; a dis- 
cussion of compensatory „duties; an outline of the methods of getting 
costs; and tables showing the cost of converting wool into rops in a 
number of American mills, whose product has been combined for the pur- 
pose of showing the general results. 

1. Wastes and compensatory duties: The first problem which the 
board has to deal with is that of shrinkage in the scoured wool used, so 
it seeks to ascertain what quantity of tops can be manufactured from a 
giron amount of scoured wool. This shrinkage is then made the basis 
‘or computations of the amount of compensatory duty required. On 
pages 622, 623, the board says: 

The average yield of tops over a considerable period differs in 
typical American mills by iess than 5 per cent. and the amount of this 
average yield is approximately 85 per cent. But a compensatory duty 
based on the average yield would be inadequate in the case of tops made 
from wool of fine quality; while, conversely, a compensatory duty high 
enough to take care of fine wool would be somewhat more than com- 

pensatory for tops made from the lower grades. * * + j 
“ Whatever may be the yield of scoured wool in tops, that part of it 

that is unfit for tops is by no means a complete loss to the manufac- 
turer. Noils are worth quite regularly 60 per cent of the value of the 
scoured wool from which they are made, and they form from 60 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the wastes that accrue in top making. Comb 
waste is worth ‘practically as much as scoured wool; card waste, as a 
rule, much less; the two together, forming from 5 per cent to 30 per 
cent of the total waste, should normally bring 40 per cent of the price 
of an equal weight of scoured wool. In any case the manufacturer re- 
covers in the value of his wastes fully half the value of the scoured 
wool consumed that does not appear in his tops. 

“ Assuming, then, that 100 pounds of fine wool gives 80 pounds of 
tops, the loss of 20 pounds reappears in the form of waste worth at 
least as much as 10 pounds of wool. The manufacturer therefore in 
this case is entitled to a compensatory duty on tops that exceeds the 
duty on wool by no more than 10 per cent of such duty. This is, of 
course, on the assumption that compensatory duty shall be fixed entirely 
on a weight basis.” 

2. Method of computing tariff duties: The board in this discussion 
continues the assumption found in the existing law—that two classes 
of duty are necessary, the one intended to offset the loss of weight in 
8 the other the differences in labor and capital between the 
United States and foreign countries. It is evident that in carrying 
mt ee inguiry on the basis of the board's figures several methods may 

op 
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(a) First method : The most obvious method of computation on this 
basis is as follows: According to the board 1 und of scoured wool 
produces 80 per cent of 1 pound of tops, and this would mean that 90 
pounds of wool would make 80 pounds of tops, allowing for 10 ds 


of recoyery in wastes. Assuming that scoured wool is worth cents 
a pound, 80 pounds of tops would cost to and 1 pound of tops would 
cost 45/80 of a dollar, or 56.25 cents. e excess cost of material for 


1 pound of tops, therefore, is 6.25 cents. The board finds as a result 
of its investigation (p. 645) that “the cost of making 5 — in the 
United States is about 80 per cent 8 than abroad.” If the Ameri- 
can manufacturer gets domestic wool of substantially the same spinning 
value as English wool and at the same price, 50 cents, no allowance is 
needed for “ compensatory duty.” If comparison be made on a dutiable 
basis we must assume the importation of wool subject to duty. While 
this is not necessarily the case, we may expand our assumption so as to 
provide that the scoured wool in manufacture is imported at 50 
cents, duty porate and that this is the same price the English manu- 
facturer let ‘or his scoured wool at the factory. Then if we assume 
a duty of 20 per cent for the sake of argument on wool it is clear that 
the American manufacturer will haye to Rey 60 cents for his pound of 

a pounds 
that at 60 


cents. 


eeded. 


the cost of conversion is 
United States as 180 


cent, which, added to 2.2 per cent, compensatory duty, gives 
per cent over the duty on wool, or 27.92 per cent. 

(b) Second method: Another method of computation may be deduced 
from the board’s work. In the passage cited the board says (p. 
623) that the manufacturer is entitled to a b eee duty on tops 
that exceeds the duty on wool by no more than 10 per cent of such duty. 
Taking the same case we have already assum th scoured wool at 


50 cents and an import duty of 20 per cent valorem, is case 
equal to 10 cents per pona the compensatory duty on to would be 
the wool duty, 20% + 10% of 20% =) 2% = 22%, or 10¢ + (10% of 
10e =) 1¢=— 11 cents, a duty of 11 cents, or 22 per cent. e found 


that if the wool employed was eins imported from abroad and 
manufactured subject to the waste indicat by the board the ma- 
terial in a pound of say would cost 67.5 cents, while in tt it 
would be 56.25 cents. he duty on 56.25 cents at the rate 22 per 
cent would be 12.38, which, added to 56.25 cents, would be 68.63 cents, 
or, in this decidedly more than enough to cover the cost in the 
United States as indicated by the board. he duty required to offset 
the difference in labor and other costs would be the same as stated in 


the first meth 5.72 per cent, to which would be added the compen- 
satory duty of 2 per cent and the duty on wool of 20 per cent, or a 
total of 27.72 per cent on tops. It is clear that the ra 


of duty, b 
this method of computation, would change rapidly as the price * 0 
duty paid, was increased. 

And as the wool became more expensive, the duty uired would 
be a smaller ad valorem percentage. In the shrinkage table given by 
the board (pp. 387-391), the price per scoured vound, duty paid, on 
the best grades of wool such as we are discussing, very seldom as low 
as 50 cents, and is occasionally as high as 60 cents per pound or more. 
In these cases the amount of duty would fall off. 

In the feregoing computation the assumption has been that the 
Engin mänufacturer is able to land his tops at New York without any 
cost for scliing 5 transportation, insurance, or commissions in 
the United States. hat, of course, is important. The duties already 
sketched, therefore, are unduly high, if it be desired simply to cover 
cost of production. The board has shown that freight charges from 
Liver to Boston are about one-third of a cent per pound on wool. 

This takes no account of EDINE charges in England or from Bos- 
ton inland, to say nothing of the charges for otber items in 
of marketing. It would probably be a conservative estimate if the 
English manufacturer were rega ed as being obliged to incur an ex- 

‘or 


pense of 3 cents pound f is marketing and freight charges. Such 
an allowance, made, would largely offset the difference in cost of 
roduction. It, on the basis of our illustration, following the Tariff 


ard, it be assumed that the cost of getting out a pound of completed 
tops in the United States with wool at 50 cents a pound scou: and 
the rate of duty at 20 per cent, was 75 cents, while in England it was 
56.25 cents plus 4.03 cents, or 60.28 cents, the allowance of 3 cents 
a pound already referred to being then made, the landed cost (United 
States) of English tops would be 63.28 cents. Deducting this from 
75 cents would leave 11.72 cents, which would be about 19 per cen 
or less than the raw-wool duty of H. R. 11019. This would mean tha 
a 20 per cent duty would suffice to protect the American manufacturer 
against the competition of English producers in tops as well as in raw 
wool. Of course, in this case it should be borne in mind that the 3-cent 
allowance would have to be made also in case of the raw-wool duty. 
That is to say, if 20 per cent on raw wool was protective with wool at 
the same price in England and the United States, a less duty than that 
bebo ict be „ in practice owing to the difference in cost of trans- 
ortation, etc. 
> (c) Third method: Still another method of computation may be 
adopted, based on the board's figur A manufacturer may buy 100 
gory of wool and manufacture it into tops. According to the board 
e will get only 80 unds of tops out of the 100 pounds of wool. 
This would mean that the manufacturer would have to invest the cost 
of 100 pounds of wool in order to get 80 pounds of tops. In so doin 
he would obtain wastes which he could sell for something, and whic 
the board says would be worth as much as 10 pounds of clean wool. In 
our former computation we assumed that the wastes had been sold at 
this rate. On this supposition it is evident that in order to get 80 
pounds of tops the manufacturer has to buy 100 pounds of clean wool, 
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or, at 50 cents per pound, he must invest $50. 
tops costs him for raw material 62.5 cents, while his competitor in 
England is getting his wool at 50 cents and his tops at presumably the 


Each pound, then, of 


Now, in the United States assume that a duty is 
imposed equal to 20 cent. The 100 pounds of clean wool cost $60, 
instead of $50, and pounds of tops cost the same. That is to say, 
each pound of scoured wool costs the American manufacturer 75 cents, 
while his English competitor is getting his material at 62.5 cents a pound. 

The compensatory duty allowed for by the Tariff Board is 10 per cent 
of 20 per cent, or 2 per cent ad valorem, or 1 cent per pound. The 
difference in cost of labor and investment is 3.22 cents, the same as in 
our former illustration. This is now figured as an ad valorem of 62.5 
or slightly more than 5 per cent. The specific duty under this basis o 
estimate, then, would be 1 cent plus 3.22 cents, or 4.22 cents, while the 
ad valorem duty would be 2 — cent plus 5 per cent, or per cent. 

htly less than by former method, because of the higher 
ven to the wool going into the tops, due to the fact that no 

s been made for the income from the wastes. On some 
accounts this is a fairer basis of reckoning 
the fact that the process of manufacture requires the larger amout of 
wool which is indicated in this second method. Of course in this case 
the allowance made for freight, etc., would still have to be recognized, 
and would work out as before in more than neutralizing the difference 
in cost of production of tops indicated by the board. 

3. Study of top prices: The question of the aay on tops may be 
approached from the standpoint of prices rather from cost of 
production. The board has given in the early part of its report (Vol. I, 

. 106) a table showing the values abroad of ed classes of tops. 
Pi that 20 cents per pound is the minimum valuation for toj 
abroad, and that only in depressed conditions would tops of low 2 
sell for 20 cents or less. e lowest price given in the tables of quota- 
tions for 1910 is 24.8 cents, and the highest is 64.9 cents, the latter 
being a quotation for the very best e intended for the spinning 
of very dine yarns. 


same relative rate. 


grad 
The quotation on tops intended for the spinning 


Variations in domestic and foreign conversion cost of wool into tops for a period of 25 months. 
Cents per pound. ‘Tariff Board Report, p. 642.) 


Unwashed territory, one-half blood or above. 
Australian and domestic, one-half blood and 


Ap ppp 2 


4. Summary of te 
and American manufa 
uniform price, say 50 cen 
because a home supply its, it a 
Sat sag en a feet keane cng tops is 3.22 cents, w 
uction shown un 
comp aes 22 — woes = cost of the material going 

Ah ie ‘ops, 72 per cent ad valorem. 

med 


b 
the Unlted Stat 
allowance for fre 


: (a) If it be assumed that the English 
wi ity at a 


at the difference in cost of we, 


cent, or 
ifference in 


all, 
vary in ad 
valorem equivalents with the cost of the raw woo England, and 
would probably increase or decrease as the cost of the raw wool 
creases or declines, notwithstanding top costs are lower for cheaper 


is necessary. on th 

th in practice. It 
should be made in order to have the on ip: pracu p Re 
and inyestment cost 
has been recognized. Even if it be assumed that such costs of 
transportation are onl 


of 25 


ey are pe 
wool. It is 
ves 80 pounds of tops, 
g waste, which is supposed to be worth as much as 


jo f manufacturing 


10 pounds of wool. In the 
top is 8 tato Mi — 
occurs, while su us 
cent. On the whole the board concludes that the soft wastes made in 
drawing and spinning are 4 per cent, the hard wastes 21 per cent, and 
the in le wastes, Ape am kage O T cen eo ag taa yi a — 
from tops wou r cen would mean that on e 
005 unds ef tops there ion production of soft wastes equal to 4 
ee de tne Wales Vane eannan, hang O 
e e varies co 7 
. * t this “hate at about 20 


iced 
he v 
rth about 20 per cent, on the ayerage, ot 
of working up. 


Raw-Woot Dury FOR Notts. 


So long as a cific duty is levied upon wool and the low products 
of wool, Tne cost of N dependent as it is upon the amount of 
wool needed in the manufacture of the cloth, would determine the rate 
of duty to be imposed. That is to say, the value of the wastes would 


than the other, because of f 


&8 55u 8 


of so-called 64's to 70's, which correspond to what we call in this 
country fine or one-half blood, are the quotations which should be 
used for comparative pores in the present discussion. These quo- 
tations were from 54.8 to 62.9 cents, the mean being 58.9 cents per 
und. If it be true that raw wool of a given quality used for mak- 
g these tops can be imported on a scoured pound basis at about the 
same cost m Australia into the United States as into England, 
be no that the price of these tops in England is less 
€ United States an duty on raw wool) by the excess 
United States. For 

tops considered, 
about 3.22 cents per pound; in 

* 2 in the United States should 

3.22 cents as an ad valorem upon 62.5, gives 5.2 per cent as the neces- 


much less 1 
o 

roducing t for every cost re repcrted in the statement 
„showing variations in 8 of converting wool into ‘oe 
board as a result of its investi- 


under which the United States labors and would therefore be the figure 
which should be computed as a percentage of the foreign costs of 
tops in order to ascertain the ad valorem rate necessary to protect the 
American producer. 


4.77 4.82 
4.31 5. 58 4.47 
3.92 4.90 3.92 
3.81 4.52 3.61 
3.28 3.70 96 
2.72 3.38 2.71 


propeti be reckoned as a part of the value of the total output of the 
productive operation, including, as that would, tops and wastes or 

rn and wastes or cloth and wastes. The duty would need, therefore, 
o be figured as a composite matter, the amount needed to protect i 
granting that wastes in manufacture were equal in amount in differen 
countries, being dependent upon the raw-wool dnty, in a certain —— 
although the actual figure would depend quite targeiy Opon the deman: 
the Industries which used these wastes made for them, and so fixed 
their price. They can not be said to have any definite cost of pro- 
duction apart from that of the princi products in the course of 
making raw wool there brought into existence. The board has, there- 
fore, reckoned these wastes and their value as constituting a deduction 
from the cost of producing tops from wool, yarn from tops, and cloth 
from Where an ad valorem system of duty is employed, the situa- , 
tion different, because the necessity of computation designed to 
ascertain the amount and value of these wastes need not be undertaken. 
The wastes will be used again simply as wool, 

They act as a substitute for wool in various processes of manufac- 
ture, and to that extent displace wool which would otherwise be pur- 
chased for the phe of manufacture. is true of noils and wool 
wastes gene . All that is needed, therefore, in a country which - 
levies an ad orem duty upon raw wool is to treat the wastes In the 
same way that raw wool is treated. If this were not done it would 
be cheaper for manufacturers to import such wastes from abroad for 
use in domestic manufacture. They would, to that extent, cut off the 
demand for domestic wastes, and the effect of this would be to lower 
their price in the market, to say nothing of the effect thereby produced 
on the manufacturing process in which these wastes were brought into 
existence. Inasmuch as a reduction in the value of the wastes pro- 
duced in manufacture would mean an increase in the cost of carrying on 
the principal operation which ve rise to that, a lower duty on such 

es would amount to an infringement upon the duty by which the 
principal process was itself protected. In the same way, a duty on 
wastes that was higher than the duty on wool itself would operate to 
keep out foreign products of the same kind and would thereby enable 
the manufacturer to gain greater protection under the operation of the 
compensatory duty than they otherwise would have. 

ith ad valorem rates of duty, therefore, the Indicated level of rates 
for the noils and wastes will be identical with the rafes on raw wool. 
The boa specific cost of produc- 


conclusion, where ad valorem rates are employed, that the duty should 
be collected at the same rate for wastes as for raw wool itself. 
C. YARNS. 
The Tariff Board has worked out the cost of makin: pores in the 
same way as for tops, and a ar plan may be pursu estimating 


the rate of duty required on yarns. 

1. Tariff duty computed: Continuing the illustration of wool at 
r pound scoured in Engla and a duty of 10 cents per 

r cent ad valorem on the wool imported into the United 

ops the costing on the basis of the board's i dag 
say cents pes pound, as against about 60 cents in England, the 
computation will be as follows: A compensatory duty, accordi to 
the board, equal to 8 per cent of the compensatory duty on 815 
Assuming that this duty is 22 per cent, 8 per cent of it will de 1.8 
per cent ad valorem. Beyond that the difference in cost depends upon 
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ves material 
8 enumerates 


ly, and count. The board 
p. 645-650), and on page 


in yarn making is 9 pounds pr 
This means that in t United States the cost of the yarn ma 
would be 75 * 100+91+ 12.62, or 95.04 cents, 75 cents being assumed 
as the cost of a pound of tops. 

In England the corresponding pound of yarn would cost about 
60 X 100+91+46.31, or 72.24 cents. Figuring the difference in cost, 
6.31, as a percentage of 72.24 cents, it is seen that the ad valorem 
equivalent is about 8.73 per cent, and adding 1.8 per cent for the com- 
pensatory duty would be 10.53 per cent over and above 25 per cent on 
tops, or in all 35.53 per cent. This may be tested by comparing the 
value of yarn product resulting from a pound of tops in the two coun- 
tries. e have seen that in the United States this would be 95.04 
cents, while in England it would be 72.24 cents. The difference is 
22.80 cents, which, reckoned as an ad valorem of 8 cent, is 
about 314 per cent. The same computation may be carried out on the 
other plan, suggested in connection with tops above, i. e., allowing for 
the value of recovered wastes. In that case the computation would be 
as follows: One hundred pounds of tops yield on the average 91 pounds 
of yarn, but the wastes are worth as much as 44 pounds of tops. In 
other words, the material cost of getting 91 pounds of yarn equals the 
cost of 95} unds of tops. Assuming that tops are worth 75 cents in 
the Unit tates, 91 poua of yarn will cost $71.625 for material, 
and the unit cost will be 78.7 cents. Adding 12.62 cents for con- 
N as 91.32 cents in the 


cents per pound for the marketing charges would cut this to 18.69 cents 

per pound, which gives an ad valorem on 73.31 of about 25.5 per cent. 

8 Change in ply and count of 5 sorter be el pa one fhe sa 
valorem rate su 8 ne: o protect the produ ow: 

differences in e. zt varies materiall in accordance with the 3 int 

It should be red, therefore, for eac ay 

board has furnished data for a few of the - 

two-ply 32’s 


and 40's) whose cost is given by the States and 
England with the diff 
grades of yarn: 


Rates of duty on yarn necessary to equalize te he bd in cost between 


the United States and England. 
[Cents per pound. Tariff Board report, pp. 114, 650.1 
Item. 

Conversion cost from tops: 
United States (excluding interest. 99 
England (including interest ..........-.---.--------+ 60 
% AAA AAA TT 39 
ee a 

erence: 

e E E E 115.83] 115.02 
CCC VVT 6.38 7.39 


Per cent. 


In studying this table, it should be borne in mind throughout that 
the assumption has been made that raw wool is purchased by American 
and English manufacturers on the scoured basis without payment of 
duty at New York and Liverpool, N i that subsequently the 
American manufacturer has paid his duty at 20 per cent ad valorem on 
raw wool, and has taken the raw material to his establishment for the 

urpose of manufacturing it Into tops and yarns. This assumption may 
Tally be made, and the table may fairly be relied upon in view of the 
assumption that If the duty be 
levied as at present upon the grease-pound basis, quite different results 
will be produced according to wool shrinkages more or less, and accord- 
ing to methods of scouring in this country different in their fine-wool 
contents from those which are pursued abroad. 

3. Price study of yarns: In its first volume (p. 114) the board has 
furnished data for a price study of yarns. These may be used for the 
pur of checking the analysis already made from the standpoint of 
cost production. In the section referred to, the board cites the quota- 
tions in England for worsted and hair yarns reported by the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1909, it gives worsted 2-ply 40's as worth 
65.9 to 75 cents per pound. In the section of the report of the Tariff 
Board devoted to the a of manufacturing (Vol. III. p. 648) the 
cost per pound of convert ng tops into 2 5 O's in the United States 
is given as 17.98 cents, and further (p. 650) the corresponding figure in 
England is given as 10.6 cents. The erence would 7.38 cents, so 

t the erence may be fairly drawn that the cost of these same 


the raw-wool duty is ad valorem. 


8 which sell at, my, 70 cents a pound in Bradford, England, should 
about 7.88 cents higher, or 77.38 cents in the United States, assum- 
ing that the wool out of which they are made was free. In that case 
the duty uired to oe the cost of production on these yarns 
would be 7.38 cents divided by 70 cents, or 10.5 per cent. Working this 
out with English cost taken as one-half American the du 
12.8 2 cent. The former basis is the fairer. This would be a duty 
aoe led to equalize the conversion cost between England and the United 

No compensatory duty need be figured in this case for the aliza- 
tion of wastes consequent upon the shrinkage of duty-paid wool, because 
this is a price, not a cost re. These results should be compared with 
the cost of protection estimates already given, as based upon the figures 
of the boar Here, again, no allowance is made for transportation and 
ship ing gharges, ya would cut the duty from 10.5 per cent to possi- 

or 7 per cent. 

The question whether the yarns mentioned are placed upon the same 
comparative basis depends upon the use of substantially the same class 
of wool in manufacture. It can not be stated whether the wool thus 
used was uniform in the counts of yarn cited for quotation at Bradford 
with those considered by the board in the United States. If we should 
take the average of a number of plies and counts of yarns a nominally 
more general figure would be obtained, but this appearance of general 
applicability would be only nominal, because the thing which is of inter- 
est is the power to compete in A gate a grades of yarns. Absolutely 
correct results can be obtained, therefore, only by comparing the cost 
of production or price of specified counts with the corresponding figures 
for foreign conditions. 

The board states that the average value of yarn imported into the 
United States was $1.05 in 1911. This was an insignificant amount, 
because of the restrictive character of the duties, which did not com- 
pete with domestic yarns. It can not be stated what counts they rep- 
resented, but, assuming that they were those most commonly used for 
fabrics, it might be assumed that the conversion cost was the amount 
as already stated, in which case the rate of protection called for would 
prghably e not to exceed 7 per cent. 

The following table shows the ad valorem duty required to 
the „ against — se competitlon, figuring 
cost as the erence between Eng 
at Bradford, while American cost 


rotect 
nglish 
ish quotations for tops and yarns 


is taken as computed by the board. 


This wonld include interest in the English costs, but the same has been 
done by the board in figuring the English costs actually given by it. 


Conversion vosts of tops into yarn with rates necessary to equalize costs 
between England and the United States. 


[Cents per pound.] 


Two-pl Two-pl 
Item. — a z 40's. y 
Conversion costs from tops: 1 
United States (exclu internet) sce s sesh cutis esa 14. 48 17.99 
* shown by deducting Bradford quotations 
of tops VESTS ey ee es 14.20 21.89 
kts kann TIDS E at TE E E P E Aa 2 -+3.81 
Mean 8 at Bradford (January to November, 1911) 2. 40. 30 49.20 
Rate of duty necessary to equalize yarn costs: 
orem.. JJ EVRE IE A E A o E E T 


1 Report, p. 650 


2 Report, p. 114. 
It may be fairly concluded, therefore, that the price showing of the 


20.69 of 1 per cent. 


board, taken in conjunction with the figures for conversion cost, the 
latter being. estimated upon the basis of foreign price, would point to 
the necessity of an ad valorem duty of not more than 7 per cent 
above the rate on tops. If tops were 5 per cent, ñs they would be if 
there were no duty on raw wool, the duty on yarns would thus be 
12 per cent. If a duty of 20 per cent were levied on raw wool, the 
duty on yarns would be from 30 to 35 per cent—say, 32 per cent. 
D. CLOTH. 

The board has computed the cost of production of cloth in a manner 
decidedly different from that which has been employed In connection 
with the cost of yarns and tops. For the latter products it ascertained 
costs by obtaining figures on standard processes, applicable to very 
large volumes of product, and tabulated them in such a way as to get 
at unit cost. It has rejected this method in the case of cloth because 
of the belief that such a plan is not applicable. The board says that 
it has been obliged to base its relative costs upon specific samples of 
home and foreign products. This means that it has simply taken 
selected pieces of cloth and obtained from a few mills cost estimates 
thereon. The board does not state the number of mills consulted, but a 
letter from Chairman Emery states that from 3 to 15 mills were asked 
to figure on each sample in the United States, and that the board does 
not know how many mills were consulted for each sample abroad. Fur- 
thermore, the samples that were estimated upon by the different milis 
were not in all cases samples made by those mills. The board says: 

“Our agent * * * visited the mills with specific samples and 
worked out with the proper officials the cost under each separate 
process. * * * B detailed analysis by processes the estimates 
—— as near to the actual cost as the mill itself was able to make 
them.” 

The board submits two classes of samples—the one numbered con- 
secutively from 1 to 53, the other from A to N. The first set of sam- 

les were compared chiefly with costs in Engilsh mills. “Samples of 
identical fabrics cut from the same piece were taken to England and 
to the Continent.” These were American cloths. On the samples 
A to N the costs were secured on “similar cloths.” In no case did 
a German manufacturer figure on the cost of producing an American 
Ps They merely selected cloths which “came very near the sample 
‘abric.” 

1. Character of ge It should be definitely stated that no confi- 
dence whatever can placed in these figures, for the following reasons: 

(a) The cost figures secured were not obtained for identical fabrics 
produced in the same mills, but were secured for fabrics which were 
similar; many of which were not produced at all in the mills to which 
they were submitted, although they might have been, 

b) There is no positive oyode as to the number or representa- 
tive character of the mills that made estimates on the samples. 

(c) There is no knowledge as to the methods by which the figures 
the same sample were 
—.— not all of them kept their cost figures 


secured from the different mills estimating on 
averaged. The board admits 
on the same basis or in like 
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(d) Slight variations in fabric or slight errors in selecting mills of 
the same relative grades of efficiency would in the case of unit costs 
on mosia pisce of one fabric giye rise to differences which do not seem 
great in themselves when stated as unit costs, but which in the aggregate 
would make very large variations in cost of operation for a period of 
months, weeks, or even days. 
While thus absolutely rejecting the board's cost figures on cloths, we 
may subject the to an analysis for the p of asi 
what they indicate with respect to the rates of duty that would be need: 
in order to protect the American manufacturer were we to accept the 
seen inat a duty equal to diferenco in cost is required ly ‘protective 
nelple. 
~ In 99 1 of the ee Tane the E of = = ple 8. given, 
h number co num ven in volume 
854 K. of the board E report. Column 2 designates the kind <a cloth 


by representative letters (with key at the bottom of the II 
columns 3 and 4 is shown cloth —.— in the United States — Eng- 
Ian Columns 5, 6, and 7 relate to conversion cost and 


This conversion cost is the outla aired for converting yarn into 
cloth. The board says (p. 651 that th means the 
total ry og incurred in manufacturing yarn into finished cloth ready 
for use by the customer. It does not include the cost of the yarn, but 
pag include the amounts ed for both 4irect and indirect labor, 
or departmental materials in the several processes of manufagture, and 
the charge for general expense.” 

Referring to the board's cost schedule, the eral schedule 
is found on pase 636, where 1 expense 18 analysed into works 
expense and charges, the latter including insurance, taxes, depre- 
ciation, and other items. x 


Tariff Board cloth and conversion estimates of samples in United States and in England, with difference in conversion costs, and the resulting tariff duty. 


Cloth cost. 


Sample No.— 


F 30.205] 80. 186 80.90 
G 25 -224 -083 
F 1248 21518 -089 
G -323 1706 105 
F +337 +1996 :118 
F 1447 +2872 -127 
F -438 + 2566 132 
E 2 |. 8971 4 
c 272 454 1145 
F -595 -8378 105 
© Seo. ets es 1 
B 649 345i -163 
8 -453 3323 172 
8 654 405 “178 
E -79$ -3654 8 

E -692 -4721 

E 88. 4667 

© RAR 

B 5 

E 716 -5037 

8 ; -4307 

B 854 211 

B -835 M47 

G ‘811 -6061 

8 -903 546 

G 2799 5175 

E -998 4763 

8 857 > 

B N er era 

D 111 701 

8 E y 
81 5005 

E 1.542 6833 

D -965 -4711 

E N 

B 1.68 | iib 

A 1.26 : 

D 1.66 7425 

B 1.06) 42 755 

E 1.06 

A 1.141 701 

B 1.417 85 

E Ary rhe et 

A 1.661 | 1.854 

D 1.504 -9512 

A 1.700} 1.80955 

A 1. 503 -9152 

A 1.349 18190 

B 1.332 : 

D 1.40 

A ETO eaaa 

D 213| 1257 

A 22 L4 


Conversion cost. 


| 


80. 0% 0.0% 27.12] 26.12] 13.53] 25.9 30] 55.99 
-0415 0 264| 18.83 1482| 18.53 30| 238.53 
0483 0402 35.89] 3215] 1621| 26.48 30 56.48 
-065 -01 | 3282| 3619| 120| 28 30| 5283 
10556 10624] 28.01] 27.88 18.82 31.26 30| 1.25 
6572 -0698 | 28.41] 18.92 15.62 2430 20 84.20 
-0614 -0708| 30.14] 23.93; 16.12] 27.51 20) 57.51 
-0661 -0669 |- 25.58] 10.40] 1287| 19.73 3| 49.73 
10889 :0761 | 18. 16.67| 5.88 18.41 30 48.41 
0698 -0952| 27.73] 20.66 16.00] 28.13 30| 58.18 
-081 0 . 8 57 Ca eee 2 
0777 00 28. 2.52 13.91] 28.17 3417 
10863 0877 38.41] 3.97 1936| 26.30 30| 56.39 
-0777 :1003| 2.22 19.19] 15.84] 24.77 30| 54.77 
10853 1047 281 23.34] 18.12] 28.65 30| 58.65 
i 30.64] 23.45] 14.64] 21.46 30] 81.43 

: 31.18] 2.8 15.491 22.86 30] 52.56 
3 18.5 S 

2.8 E 8 

30.17 30.53 15.73 2.85 30| 382535 

20.1 20.2] 1.88 29.11 30] 59.11 

24.83 24.29 11. 49 20.91 2 50.91 

28.14} 2213| 15.69] 27.87 30| 57.87 

29.59| 18.2 17.45| 23.35 30] 53.35 

27.13| 20.81] 1455| 24.07 30| 84.97 

41.18] 2106| 17.82] 27.05 2087.05 

2.0 21:90] 1460| 30.50 30| 80.50 

20.99) 24.02 18.2 28.24 20 88.24 

l!!! Leary — 3 

2.871 16.60 13. iii 30 i. ii 

.. 14,15 . 1 ea me 

. 2.88 . 3.40 30 | 858.20 

2.88 19.88 14.50 2273 30| 52.73 

30.36 | 25.62] 17.85] 38.57 30] 66.57 
o 3 

19.28 14.00 9.38 13.27 30 43.27 

2.81 17.05] 1.1 18.57 30] 48.57 

25.67 16.68 | . 30| 56.19 

TET y ATEA E AT, S 
FCK e A — 

31.55 | 29:2 2 07 30|. 207 

25.55 | 17.88 14.82 24.71 30|° 8.71 
o 7 48 

21.97 | isi 10.67 15.82 30| 46.83 

24.60 17.57 13. 21.33 30 51.33 

280 18.92 11.70] 18:18 30| 48.18 

25.42) 17.48 1477| 24.28 30] 64.25 

29.06 49| 1480| 24.37 30| 54.87 

2.3 19.79| 18.38 8204 30| 820 

Tt ANETA See NR 23 
3333000 Wie 

22.59 18.80 18.5 31•88 30)” 61.38 

31.03] 27.47] 1585| 2569 20| 888.80 


i 


A. Staples and piece dyes. B. Serges. C. Fancy woolens. D. Fancy worsteds. E. Women’s wear. F. Lightweight women’s wear. G. Cotton warp. 


2. Mode of computing tariff: It is evident that to ascertain the 
tariff on the board's theory needed to protect the American manufac- 
turer in the poca of cloth making the English conversion cost must 
be deducted m the American, as is done in column 7, and the differ- 
ence must be rded as the amount of protection needed. In columns 
8 and 9 the relation of total American conversion cost to total American 
cloth cost and the percentage of English conversion cost to total English 
cloth cost have been figured, for reasons which will later appear. In 
columns 10 and 11 are given the percentage of the difference in con- 
version cost to American cloth cost and to English cloth cost. There 
may be a division of opinion which of these should be used as the 


capital, commission charges, or other outlays of 


with the difference in conversion cost, supposing that the duties were 
to be levied upon an ad valorem basis. 

These figures are given in column 11 and range from 13 per cent up 
to 38 per cent or more. The average is 24.49 per cent. his 
may be taken, then, as the extreme rate of duty needed to protect the 
American manufacturer on the basis of cost of production under 
the Dey of the board, accepting its cost figures as unquestionably 
correc’ 

It will be noted, however, that this duty amounts only to a protec- 
tion on the process of making cloth. It must, therefore, be ad to 
the duty properly to be levied under the boards figuzes upon the 


material, yarn, of which cloth is made. In order to get absolutely 
correct results on this subject it would be necessary to have cost figures, 
from the raw material up, for every kind of yarn used in the manfac- 
ture of these cloths. Those can not be obtained, because the board does 
not give complete figures for exety Diy and count of yarn. It ai how- 
ever, fairly be assumed that the board is honestly representing the case 
in stating that the costs for yarn which it has presented, as well as its 
cost for tops, are representative. Supposing that to be true and accept- 
ing the average’ cost of production of its tops and yarns as the basis 
for duty upon the yarns used in producing each of these representative 
samples, it will be found (see tabulation elsewhere) that the cost figures 
on yarns and sope point to the necessity of an average duty of, say, 
80 per cent on yarn in order to equalize differences in cost of pro- 
duction. The same duty must then, of course, be 1 to the cloth 
cost as a basic rate under the conditions fixed by the rd. 
This estimated rate has set down in column 12 as the addition 
which should be made to the duties presented in column 11 for the pur- 
e of getting at the total requi duty. In column 13 is presented 
e combination of the two duties enumerated in columns 11 and 12, 
5 the total tariff duty on these samples required under 
's figures. It will be found that this makes an average duty 
in the aggregate 2 of column 13) amounting to about 55 per cent. 
However, for the 
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cent of the cost of goods from the factory to the retailer, entirely inde- 
mdent of profit, and this leaves 45 poe cent. Moreover, it will have 
n noted that in certain portions of the discussion of estimated cost 
of yarns, figures were given which included an @ement of profit, be- 


cause the board presented the data in this manner. If this item in- 
cluded for profit were eliminated, the figures of cost would be corre- 
spondingly redu and the rates of duty needed for protection would 
be likewise lesse: 


German and American sample cloth end conversion costs, with per cent of conversion cost, and resulting tariff duty. 
[Tariff Board Report, pp. 004 to 704.) 


r $1.71 $1. 119 
1.86 1.222 
2. 2462 1.522 
2. 2333 1.328 
1.5626 1.129 
2.321 1.395 
1.9778 | 1.208 
1.398 8907 
1.684 1. 086 
1.471 1.052 
1.782 1.10 
1.638 1.053 
1.846 1.2 
1.72 1.208 


Rate as- z 

sumed to| Result- 
ualize tarif 

duty on ty. 

yarn. 
cloth 
cost. 

28.95 25. 29 18.95 30 48.95 
88 22. 75 18. 17 30 48.17 
34. 90 32.13 19.38 30 49.38 
31.79 32.83 20. 63 30 50.63 
26. 43 21.79 14.79 30 44.79 
28. 69 26. 52 21.22 30 51.22 
26. 65 26. 08 17.55 30 47.55 
33. 62 31.79 20. 45 30 50. 45 
27.91 24.40 18.88 30 48.88 
35. 42 28.61 20.91 30 50.91 
29.29 26. 18 21.27 30 51.27 
34.07 29, 44 23. 30 53.55 
28. 33 22. 32 17. 13 30 47.13 
27.08 21.27 17.47 30 47.47 


The same method of 8 has been followed in Table 14 with 
regard to German costs. ese have been a in a similar man- 
ner, sho the supposed need of an average tariff duty on the process 
of cloth making amounting to 19.28 per cent. Adding this to the yarn 
costs, it appears that the total average rate of duty required to protect 
against Germany would be 51 per cent, or, on a basis of 30 per cent 
yarn duty, 49 per cent. If the same deduction of 10 per cent were 
made, as in the case of the other collection of samples, the remaining 
duty would be 39 per cent. 

All these cloths were included under paragraphs 5 and 7 of H. R. 
11019, vetoed by President Taft, at 40 and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The average duty on German and English cloths, as cic above, if 


cent. 
boana theory, protect the 
tition in one case woul 
not be satisfactory in the other. the le cloths studied 
by the board show less than 25 per cent, while several run higher than 
that. Analyzing the column further, it Is found that nearly one-half 
of the total number are below 25 per cent. 

There is no explanation of the reasons for the extreme variation in 
the board’s report, but it would appear to be largely due to differences 
in the cost of the yarn stock. In columns 3 and 4 are given the cloth 
cost in the United States and in England, and in columns 5 and 9 the 
cost of conversion in American and English milis. While there are 
considerable differences in the conversion costs per yard, it seems evi- 
dent from a study of the figures that the principal foundation for dif- 
ferences between the United States and England is the variation in yarn- 
stock cost. It will be observed in columns 3 and 4 that in the more 
expensive fabrics the difference in cloth cost is large, but that it does 
eee follow that a disproportion of the great difference in 
conversion cost exists. For example, sample No. 46 shows a cloth cost 
in the United States of $1.71, while in Great Britain the cloth cost is 
$1.10. Yet the conversion cost in the United States was 38.6 cents and 
in England 18.61 cents. 


Without going into this passe of the subject at . — 
N that the hi 
e 


in- 
pne T If such inequalities were removed much of the variation 
in erences of cos 


5 in Germany is h 


board’s analysis of samples did not employ the same fabrics for com- 
petitive DUETON in its 885 of conditions in Germany as in England, 


but the tendency may fairly be stated as already indicated. It is there- 
fore 8 noting that 


ditions under which the raw material is obtained. For example, sample 
F, in Table 14 shows, a cloth cost in the United States of $1.56 and in 
Germany of $1.13. The conversion cost in the United States was 41.3 
24.6 cents, or a difference of 16.7 cents. This 
Was a case where cost of raw material was decidedly high as compared 
with the cost of most of the raw material used in the ish fabrics, 
and where the difference in conversion cost was therefore a compara- 
tively small agen of the total cost. With this may be contrasted 
sample H, which shows an American cloth cost of $1.40 and a German 
cloth cost of 90 cents, while the difference of conversion cost was 18.4 
cents. Here the difference between the cloth cost between the two 
countries was 50 cents, as against the difference of 43 cents in the case 
of sample E, but the lower basis of ad valorem computation in the case 
of sample H led to a relatively higher rate of duty—20.45 per cent. 
Many of these wide of difference, not only between different 
fabrics in the same cean but between different fabrics in different 
countries, would be eliminated. If all were placed upon the same foot- 
ing with reference to access to raw material, free raw material in the 
United States would probably give us a distinct advantage over some 
foreign countries that produce woolens, this difference bein probably 
in not a few instances sufficient to more than offset the e in 
conversion cost. Under present conditions, what is sufficient protection 
against one country is not, accor to the board's report, sufficient 
protection inst others, while an adequate duty directed against the 
products of the stronger competitive countries imposes an unnecessary 
ceases upon those which are thus placed under the obligation of 
paying a high rate of duty more than corresponding to the difference in 
cost. 


Keeping in mind the fact that there are many differences in cost 
among American mills themselves, the policy which imposes duty at a 
rate sufficiently high to protect against the most efficient mills abroad, 
levying the same rate on the goods which come from countries not 
so favorably situated with reference to raw material, gives large 
of protection to the products of American mills of the less efficient 
class, and enables them to continue in business in certain classes of 
fabric with costs of production that are needlessly high and that both 
might and would be very easily reduced, were they subject to even a 
moderate amount of competition from foreign mills. Wälle, 
stated, there is no reason to 8 the sample rhage 50 of the board as 
entitled to confidence, tae results, so far as they indicate anything, 
emphasize the necessity for either assigning rates of duty on a basis to 
protect the most efficient domestic mills against the most efficient mills 
abroad or reclassifying fabrics with a view to ee the rates upon 
those that can bear such cuts better than others, either of these 
inferences from the board's fi as to the cost of sample fabrics were 
to be accepted, the rate of duty considered necessary for protective pur- 
poses would be greatly less than that which has already Es indicated. 

E. READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


The board has investigated the subject of ready-made clothing 
has reported on this subject in Volume III 
which furnished information concernin 
made clothing, knit goods, ete. 
Discussing the of men's suits (p. 860), it Is found in the case of 
cheap suits ss and under) the material is about 47.1 per cent, the 
tri 13.7, or a total of 60.8 per cent. Manufac ng cost, in- 
cluding direct labor and factory expense, is 22 per cent, while overhead 
expense is 6.9 per cent and profit is 10.1 per cent. From this it is 
clear that the amount of tarif duty left upon the foods going into 
the suit itself should be the same to the extent of 60. 
suit, as on the raw material of which it is com 


and 
(pt. 4, pp. 848-046), in 
g men’s and women's ready- 


ence between the production cost, exclusive of material, in the United 
States and foreign countries, and then to add this difference as an 
excess tariff duty over and above the duty on the raw material. 

The question with reference to ready-made clothing is, therefore, 


hether 30 cent of the costs of manufacturing clothing which is 
Tound to be due to labor soa factory e and overhead charges is 


xpense 
eater in the United Sta than abroad. There is no definite in- 
formation. in the board's data 2 nf 


ing the cost of manufacturin 
clothing, inasmuch — is 


as costs do not appear to have been ascertain 
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abroad upon the same basis. About all that can be said, therefore, is 
that, so far as the board's information goes, there is no reason for 
increasing the tariff on ready-made cloth above the rate of tariff 
imposed upon the cloth and material out of which such clothing is 
made. The rate of duty fixed in H. R. 11019 upon ready-made cloth- 
ing was 45 per cent, which was the est given upon any 
article provided for in the bill except car (par. 17). The board fur- 
her a aces of indirect rons one coe e g thas 20 Sine : —— i 
ne for the pu of protec e ready-made clo 

3 . ~ — y It states that the 


against sup 
tal al mangracturs f ready-made clothing In this country in 
1500 was oie „000,000 for women's 


The amount of im 
law in 1910 was $1, 


e board, more- 
over, makes it clear that probably one-third of the existing retail 
rice of Cp arenes clothing represents char; for retailing, adver- 


ising, ete., all of which items are pronn he subjects of competi- 
5701 Aon need not be provided for in the tariff as the subjects of special 
protection. 


Very little attention need be given to the board’s estimate of the 
cost of different elements entering into the manufacture of different 
garments. ‘The inquiry of the board was conducted entirely by the 
sample method, and may, or may not, have represented the general 
average cost in the industry. It is an interesting fact that in analyzing 
typical suits, the cost of Ohlo wool has been used as the basis for the 
computation, notwithstanding the fact that the Ohio wool does not sell 
in e market any higher than wool of similar quality from other 
sources, although its expense of production was found to be very 
much greater than wool grown in the States farther west. Therefore, 
so far as the board's incomplete data on ready-made clothing afford 
light upon duties, they would appear to indicate a tariff identical with 
that on the cloth used in making the clothing. 


F. KNIT GOODS, 


In connection with its discussion of ready nase clothing, cost 
analyses ae cat by the board (pp. 911-0946) with reference to 
sample knitt rments, such as sweaters, mittens, etc. Here, as 
in the case of the 9 clothing, comparative data for foreign 
countries are absent. he analysis is made from the establishments 
of the United States, and the effort of the board has been to segregate 
the different items of cost, so as to show the cost of stock, labor, and 
factory expense. The general showing made by the board is that the 
materials used consist of the coarser grades of yarn, while the proc- 
esses of manufacture are apparently less costly than those producing 
cloth. Thus, for example, the sample study made by the board it 
was found that, for instance, in sample 49, the stock cost of the sample 
was 94 cents r yard, while American conversion cost was 40 cents, 
making a total cloth cost of $1.34. In English mills the yarn for a 
ard cost 61 cents, and the manufacturing cost was 15 cents, giving a 
Total cloth cost of 76 cents pa 7 255 The labor in the converslon cost 
for the United States was found to be 21.3 cents per yard. Contrast- 
ing this with the Cardigan jacket, taken by the board as a sample in 
the knit-goods investigation (p. 920), it was found that the cost for 
stock and trimmings in a dozen garments was $11.68, while the conver- 
sion cost was $8.16. The total mill cost, therefore, was $19.84. 

In the United States the labor outlay for converting . 1 (No. 49) 
into cloth was about 16 per cent, while in the case of the knit goods 
the labor outlay was about 30 per cent of the total. The labor outlay 
on sample No. 49 was, however, about 54 per cent of the actual con- 
version cost from yarn to finished 8, while in the Ca an jackets 
* it was about 70 per cent. In their samples it appears that the labor 

cost of conversion is about two-thirds of the total cost of conversion, 
while numerous instances are given by the board in which the relation- 
ship between labor cost of conversion from yarn to finished cloth is 
substantially the same, or is higher. There appears to be no reason, 
therefore, for assuming that any larger allowance for protection should 
be made upon knit goods than upon ready-made clo ing or fabrics. 
The knit goods are made from the lower and coarser qualities of yarn, 
and there is less difference in the cost of production, probably, of such 

arns between the United States and foreign countries than there is on 
the finer yarns when labor and capital costs are considered. The fair 
inference would be, therefore, that the duty required on the knit goods 
would be less than the duty called for upon fabrics. 


G. CARPETS. 


No data whatever are furnished by the board with reference to car- 
5 22 85 14 a few general statements concerning the position of the 
ndus' 


Volume I (pp. 169-188). These statements are purel 
descriptive of methods of manufacture, amounts of importation an 
exportation, ete. The tariff history with reference to carpets is given. 


The board points out (p. 169) that the difficulty in fixing tariff rates on 
carpets has been to arrange matters in such a way that the rates should 
revent the introduction of third-class wool and its use as a substitute 
or clothing wool. This is a difficulty which grows out of the applica- 
tion of specific duties, with considerable variations in the amount of 
wastes produced in the process of manufacturing, etc. If an ad valorem 
duty is levied upon third-class wools, upon the same basis as on the 
first and second class, the difficulties arising out of variations in com- 
nsation involved in the specificdluty system are removed. Assumin 

at the ad valorem charge on carpet wools is the same as on other 
wools, two questions arise in connection with tariff duties (1) whether 
the relation between the raw material employed in the manufacture of 
the finished product bears approximately the same relationship to the 
value of labor in carpets as is the case of fabrics made from Phe finer 
wools, and (2) whether the industry employs about the same proportion 
of tax-free materials as does that which deals with fabrics. 

On these points the board furnishes little or no information, and 
what it does furnish is incidental to its discussion of other phases of 
the industry. The conclusion to be drawn from the statistical matter 
furnished is that, owing to the use of raw materials other than wool, 
which are dutiable at a much lower rate, or are free of duty, there 
is much less reason for the levying of duties at the same rate on 
carpets as upon fabrics. The fact that the raw material is so much 
less valuable than in the case of the fabric tends to reduce the value 
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of the stock cost as compared with the labor cost entering the product, 
If these two factors be considered to offset each other, Th a measure, 
the rate of duty on ts might be regarded as about the same as that 
placed on the coarser fabrics, whatever that may be. In proportion 
as the goats, of materials other than wool increases the amount of 
nontaxed material in the goods also increases, and hence the aggregate 
amount of duty, which has been sustained in turning out a product of 
a given value, is reduced. How great a reduction this should permit 
in the rates of duty as compared with the maximum rate to be author- 
ized cam the best grades of carpets can not be stated on the basis of 
anything contained the report of the board. 

he board’s report, however, shows a materially smaller difference 
in cost between the United States and other countries with respect to 
the coarser varieties of carpets, which employ less labor and capital 
relatively to the amount of material included in them. ‘The lower 
counts of yarn have a decidedly lower cost of production, both abso- 
lutely and 8 than do the higher counts employed in the manu- 
fac of the better grades of fabrics. The inference to be drawn, 
therefore, from this part of the report is that a reduction of duty on 
the lower grades of carpets, not only because of the smaller roportion 
of taxed materials in them, but also because of the fact that so much 
less actual labor is employed, unit for unit, in their production. The 
rate of reduction in the duties on carpets below the maximum rate 
assigned to the best grades of carpets can not, therefore, be measured 
as a percentage of the amount of duty charged over and above the rate 
on raw wool. This would be true only if carpets were composed ex- 
clusively of wool, or at all events in the same proportion that holds 
good of the other fabrics. Where the use of other raw materials has 
entered this is not the case. This situation is recognized by the board 
in connection with its stody of cloths, where it points out that its rates 
of compensatory duty app Af to fabrics made wholly of wool (p. 020); 
but that the situation is different where cheaper materials are employed, 
while there is no test that will disclose the proportion of nolls, sho dy, 
etc., to new wool in the many yarieties of fabric. 

There is nothing whatever in the board's report which affords any 
reason for modifying or changing the rates on carpets fixed in H. R. 
11019 in relation to the other rates fixed in that bill. Should a change 
be made in the rates on raw wool, tops, and yarns as compared with 
those carried in H. R. 11019, reason would be afforded for changing the 
rates on carpets, but the former products remaining the same ere 
is nothing whatever to support a change in the rates in the carpet 


paragraphs, 
RECAPITULATION ON TARIFF BOARD REPORT. 


1. The theory of applying tarif duties according to the diference 
in the cost of production in this and in foreign countries, upon which 
the board has projected and prepared its report, is entirely erroneous 
and untenable. Furthermore, if this theory could have been system- 
atically and CRUT AORAR it would not have afforded trustworthy 
results for guidance Farge rin) tariff legislation. 

2. The board's report is fragmentary and incomplete, and rests on 
an incorrect statistical basis. Hence it has no claims to confidence 
for the results set forth therein, even should the reliability of the 
theory of the cost of production be conceded, 

3. Those persons who are willing to overlook the lack of theoretical 
soundness and of statistical accuracy will find the data of the report 
too 9 and incomplete to admit of conclusions with refer- 
ence to rates of tariff duty. Even under the most favorable interpre- 
tation of the report conclusicns as to duties can be reached for onl 
a few paragraphs of the woc! schedule, and for these 5 t 
is not possible to formulate definite conclusions, because the figures 
vary agri and serlously lack uniformity and comparability. So 
much is this the case that justification is apparently afforded 
report for rates that are in conflict with one another. It is thus seen 
that the report leaves the question of thc tariff duties on wool as much 
unsolved as before the Tariff Board was formed. 

. So far as conclusions can be drawn from the board's report, it 
furnishes nothing to yay any change in the rates proccess in H. R. 
11019. With full recognition of the incomplete, fragmentary, and 
unsatisfactory nature of the data, and with full admission of the in- 
adequate and unreliable basis afforded for computations, the follow- 
ing table may be regarded as setting forth as well as it is le to 
do the conclusions as to the rates of duty Justified by the report. 


Comparative equivalent ad valorem rates of duty in 1910 and 1911 with 
eo 


H. R. 22195, together with the rates computed from the 
Tarif Board report a8 equalizing cost of production. 5 f 
Ad valorem rates per cent, 
Equivalent, com- 
Item. ora from im- Comput- 
ea | ee | tee 
22195. Board 
1911 report. 
Unmanufactured Wolli. 44.31 42. 20 20 0-25 
Noils, wastes, shoddies, mungo, 
etc., and all other wastes or rags com- | , 
FF 1. 38. 90 34.99 20 0- 
Comma Wool ora 3 111.73 (4) 25 5-3 
ool an advan any man- 
GCC 86.33 89.93 25 5-0 
Combed wool or tops, and wool and bair 
T EET T OFT 105.19 | 189.93 25 54 
Yarns mace wholly El eek o 82. 76.61 30 12- 
Ch t not woven, an 
e ee Wool, n. 8. P. f. 97.11] 95.20 40 32-70 
Blankets and flannels................-.... 95.57 93.05 30 and 45 (@) 
Dress goods, women’s and children’s, coat 
linings, Italian cloths, bunting, and 
similar goods, n. 8. p. .... 102. 85 102. 11 45 32-70 
Clothing, ready- e, and articles of 
wearing ap of every description, 
including s 15 whether knitted or 
woven, and knitted articles of every 
= 8 5 „ 81.31 78. 00 45 32-70 
e suspen: 
bandings a F 87. 00 84. 76 35 ) 
Carpets and carpeting.............-.-.... 00. 65 61.62 25-50 ) 


1 Combed wool or tops not reported. No data furnished by Tariff Board. 
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In the computations from which have resulted the rates | best paini apat A ranga and these rates should, if enacted into 
shown in Table 15, as justified by the Tariff Board's data, the most — law, pre such 8 
| er and dificult e conditions indicated by the data as attending pr ti 

uction have been employed with a view eae being more than just in the people, * it would encourage increased consump sac uction by 


conclusions. As will be observed from the figures shown, . agence | making more nearly normal the conditions of supp! emand. The 
of protection to 8 the difference in the cost of production beyon report of the Tariff Board, so far as it admits o je ote mat shows 
the rates carried 1575 H. R. 11019 . in but few instances, and these | that the rates which meet the consumer's needs also sufficiently satisfy 
are in all 8 t. 7 Reg of the high costs which have been pre- | those of the producer. 
sented and used rd in the computations. REVENUE or H. R. 22195. 

5. In preparin raf R. 038 of last session and H. R. og of this As the committee is resubmitting to the — the bill presented . 
session no intentional provision was made for protection, the endeavor | the last session of . with no op +e basis or —.— no ch: 
being to reduce and — — rates so as to produce the largest amount of in its revenue estimate is called for. fo 


lo — * is 8 
revenue consistent with the rape consideration of the consumer. It is | with other data the results of the computation furn. . ta the regect 
believed that the rates of this approach very closely, at least, to the | which accompanied H. R. 11019 (H. Rept. 45, 62d mee ist eee 


Summary of imports and duties for the fiscal years 1910 and 1911, with estimated imports and duties for a 12-month period under H. R. 22195. 


Unmanufactured wool (pounds) 


N wastes, shoddies, mungo, flocks, 
2 : 


-352 
composed wholl or in part of wodl, 415 
7 SRS re OR ee 
wool or 15 55 and wool and 538 
advanced in any manner, n. s. 117.22 105 
20. 16 -908 
143,004.74 | 1.05 
5,937, 753.72 | 1.03 
551. 4,985, 414.93 | 1.68 
, 999. 35, 430.67 | 1.07 
14,363. 4,857. 14,413.25 | 1.03 
79 2.0 582 "sek . LA 
18, 421.38 16,726. 46 17,117.80 | g 
sass 73 | 30a" 402.91 85 
297, 192. 82 
6,403, 612. 60 
5,226, 374. 90 È 
Saha pees, Mae, 53,024.90 45, 908. 47 
„ .. 43, 112.84 55,832.59 
~- 122, 804.35 
1 85 5 
—— 141, 861. 89 
9,218,374. 10 
pete .. 6, 364, 72.87 
412.87 | 1,776,236.34 
= E n 227,374 13 
aces, 58.00 77,161.70 
55 * — e 74,718.26 
384 084. 90 62, 700. 00 38,930.65 | 2.71 
351.31 46, 935. 00 33,384.79 | 1.93 
285 450. 93 40,711.00 28,554.96 | 1.99 
204.44 40, 183. 00 26,395.86 | 2.34 
386 wal perol 2 rar 
Velvet and tapestry velvet ear- f) 43 287 (810 050.73 41,088.00 25,645.89 1.78 
„ 1911 603. 56 45, 288. 00 27,316.62 | 1.97 
3333 eto. 14 ges 191 — ge 1 — 
‘Treble ingrain, Prise nn f. 15 280 (100 853.00 1,675.00 eee 
chain venetian carpets, et. 1911 835.00 4,253.00 2, 764. 90 .88 | 65.01 30 1,763.00 
Wool, Dutch, and 2-ply poe 16 200 19410 27. 50 22. 00 13.75 -80 C DEKANI ee Fea 
0 a 3 9] 10.0 12.00 6.60 120 55.00 25 24.00 
woven whole for rooms, and || 17 391 1910 1,004,009.23 | 4, 02, 8. 43] 2,660,723.16 | 4.37 . 57 % 4 eee eee ee 
oriental, Bertin, At Í 1911 $86,151.09 | 3, 086,306.89] 2,272,082.85| 4.16 | 61.64 50 5,382, 157.00 | 2,751, 079.00 
Axminster, rugs....- 
: 1910 38, 537.89 30, 587.00 „ r TEA, Be mnata Cate 
aoe ae ae * 292 1011 24, 800. 77 21, 524.00 14,080.29 | 865 65.42 25 38, 751.00 9, 608.00 
Carpe carpeting o, 
n ame) gE 
mats, matting, and rugs of cot- || | = | =| 2 
C i 5 — 3 
Carpets and carpeting 20 | . 9 (911 218854. Zas wra | 
Total manufactures of woc. me IEE nes | IE e 
Total wool and manufactures of 1910 70,745, 251.98 | 41,904, 850.00 |. 
OPMENT AE | ag Bet 1911 , 395, 409.34 | 28,982, 552.58 |. 
Includes plushes and other pile fabrics. Does not include knit fabrics not wearing apparel, which, in table estimated basis consum); 
Includes $3 free of duty. included among wearing apparel . Av * ao cn coer 
As indicated in Table 16, the committee estimates that the anes resti. cost lothing will 
during the first 12-month 1 under H. R. 22195 will amount reduced ne cond ter mice deen sen n 889503 58. the Of “woolen . be 
$40,556,016, which compares with $41,904,850 for 1910 and $28,082,553 
for 1911. It is believed by the committee that no loss in revenue will THE FORM AND PHRASEOLOGT OF THE BILL. 


result from the enactment of H. R. 22195, but that the bill will produce The phraseology of the bill H. R. 221 
probably as much as in 1910, while at the same time the yearly burden | of H. R. 11019, which is practically the came a fae of the act of 
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make no change the Innguage used In enumerating and describing 
the articles included under its provisions, except such as is necessarily 
Involved in the omission of the provisions for the classification of raw 
wools, admixture of blood, the varying rates on washed, scoured, sorted, 
or skirted wools, etc., and the omission of subclassifications acoria 
to value, weight, or dimension of most of the groups of manufactu 
articles. The exclusive use of ad valorem duties obviates the intricate 
and . qualifications, differentiations, and discriminations of 
Schedule K of the act of 1909. Ad valorem duties automatically adjust 
themselves to all these distinctions. 

The enacting clause of the bill conforms exactly to that of the tariff 
act of August 5, 1909, of which the bill is practically an amendment, in 
order to avoid any possible ara fa or conflict with regard to the 
insular possessions of the United States. The warehouse provision 

sec. a also conforms exactly to the corresponding provisions in the 
act of 1909 (sec. 29), except that the provision for levying duties based 
on weight at the time of the entry of the merchandise is omitted, since 
the bill H. R. 22195 provides for no duties based on weight. Under 
this warehouse provision, as in the present act, articles in warehouse 
when the bill H. R. 22195 takes effect, on which duties have not been 
paid. shall be subjected to duty when withdrawn as if they had been 
mported after the taking effect of the act; but articles in warehouse 
on which duties have been paid and a permit of delivery issued, shall 
be subject to the duties Imposed prior to the enactment of the new Dill. 


Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, Chairman, Henny T. RAINEY. 
noten B. RANDELL. LINCOLN DIXON. 
FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON, WILLIAM HUGHES, 
WILLIAM G. BRANTLEY. CORDELL HULL. 
Dorsey W. SHACKLEFORD. W. 
CLAUDE KITCHIN. 
OLLI® M. JAMES, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. MoGILLICUDDY hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, sundry messages 
in writing from the President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the House of Representa- 
tives that the President had approved and signed bills of the 
following titles: 

On March 22, 1912: 

H. R. 16680. An act to authorize the board of county com- 
missioners of Baxter County and the board of county commis- 
sioners of Marion County, in the State of Arkansas, acting 
together for the two counties as bridge commissioners, to con- 
struct a bridge across the White River at or near the town of 
Cotter, Ark.; and 

H. R. 17242. An act to authorize the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. to cross the Government right of way along and adjacent to 
the canal connecting the waters of Puget Sound with Lake 
Washington at Seattle, in the State of Washington. 

On March 23, 1912: 

H. R. 11824. An act to amend section 113 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 17119. An act granting the courthouse reserve at Pond 
Creek, Okla., to the city of Pond Creek for school and municipal 
purposes ; . 

H. R. 17837. An act to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, 
entitled “An act temporarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes”; and 

H. R. 18155. An act authorizing the town of Grand Rapids 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca 
County, State of Minnesota. 

On March 28, 1912: ` 

H. R. 19342. An act to amend section 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to isolated tracts of 
public land. 

On March 29, 1912: 

H. R. 17671. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, 


In aung the bill the purpose of the committee has been to 
n 


THE WOOLEN SCHEDULE, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I believe there was no arrange- 
ment made in regard to the division of time, and therefore it 
will be at the disposition of the Chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Chair that I have 
limited my own time to an hour, and if the Chair will dispose 
of the time I think we ought to limit the debate to an hour 
for each gentleman who speaks. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to have an hour and a half, if the 
gentleman will not object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I tried to reach a conclusion in refer- 
ence to time, but could not reach any agreement. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course the time will be equally divided on 
the two sides. It will not prolong the debate any to allow the 


gentleman from Connecticut an hour and a half, 


Mr. HILL. I would prefer to have an understanding in re- 
gard to the time. I throw myself on the courtesy of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, being entitled, as I am, to one hour only, 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to yield 
half an hour of my time to the gentleman, 

Mr. DALZELL. So am I. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I would 
have been glad to discuss the bill longer, but we could not 
come to an agreement, and I believe each Member should con- 
form to the rules of the House. I tried to reach an agreement. 

Mr. HILL. But I did not object. 

Mr. PAYNE. I agreed to the gentleman's request and did 
not object. The objection came from no member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Connecticut may proceed for an hour and a 
half and that that be taken into consideration by the Chair in 
dividing the time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is manifestly unfair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois requests that 
“ser cine ic ni from Connecticut may proceed for an hour and a 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to object. 

Mr. MANN. That is unheard of. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized as 
a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut has been 
recognized. 

Mr. HILL. I prefer that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be recognized temporarily. 

Mr. MANN. That can not be done. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am not objecting be- 
cause I do not want the gentleman from Connecticut to talk, 
but I do insist on the rules of the House being conformed to. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman from Alabama object to the 
soenan from Pennsylvania yielding me half an hour of his 
time? 2 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not a question of yielding time. 

Mr. DALZELL. There is no desire to take more time on this 
side than there is time used on the other. The time shall be 
equally divided. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I offered the gentleman a fair agree- 
ment as to the division of time and the gentleman did not take 
it, and this bill will be considered under the rules of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Then, the bill will be considered under the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. DALZELL. We are not responsible for the failure to 
agree; it did not come from us. The objection came from a 
party outside of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. It makes no difference who is responsible for it, 
no gentleman ought to object to such 4 request; if they want 
to do it, let them do it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
in opening his address stated that the Tariff Board was repre- 
sentative of the views of the President. I ask him if he 
assumes responsibility for the majority report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. I want gentle- 
men to be seated, and I desire that the rules be enforced. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will cease conversation, and 
gentlemen in the aisles will be seated. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama a somewhat unnecessary question—if he and his col- 
leagues on the committee assume responsibility for the majority 
report published last night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I certainly do. 

Mr. HILL. At the opening of his remarks the gentleman 
stated that the Tariff Board is representative of the views of 
the President of the United States. On page 9 of the report 
you will find this statement: 

Probably the most striking feature of the report of the Tariff Board 
is that it contains little with reference to the tariff. It is Senate 
an analysis of the money expenses involved in the production an 
manufacture of wool. 

He says, furthermore, that the report of the Tariff Board is 
wrong, and this whole report of the committee, from the first 
page to the last, is nothing but an attempt to prove that the 
report of the Tariff Board is worthless; but the greater part 
of the gentleman’s time was taken up in trying to demonstrate 
that his own bill was in accord with the Tariff Board’s report. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Again and again throughout this statement, which I hope 
the Members will carefully read, you will find that this Tariff 
Board report is worthless; but assuming that the facts are 
right, it proves the rightness of the Democratic position. 

It seems to me, as the inevitable result of that kind of logic, 
that assuming false premises in the beginning and claiming to 
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be right on that presumption absolutely demonstrates they are 
wrong from the start. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to try and show that the Re- 
publican bill introduced and presented by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] is in accordance with the report of the 
Tariff Board; whether it suits you or me or you gentlemen on 
the other side, that has nothing to do with it; that it is made 
on the basis of the Tariff Board findings; and that the Repub- 
lican Party stands on that before the country to-day; and if I 
do not prove it I will concede that it is a false assumption, as 
the gentleman says, 
A REPUBLICAN SCHEDULE K BASED ON THE REPORT OF THE TARIFF BOARD. 


Mr. Chairman, on page 41 of the report of the committee sub- 
mitting a revision of Schedule K, which was presented by Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, of Alabama, on June 6, 1911, this statement will be 
found: 

The price of the correspondin 
creased in price by the amount o 
and would be inevitable. 

This is the theory upon which all of the Democratic tariff 
legislation of this session has been framed. 

It is the theory upon which magazine writers have based sen- 
sational attacks upon Schedule K. It is the theory upon which 
free traders have denounced the protective system, the theory 
by which woolgrowers and manufacturers have far too often 
deluded themselves, and a theory upon which many honest and 
conscientious protectionists are still insistent for the continu- 
ance of some formerly protective rates of duty, which are not 
only indefensible now but which have long since ceased to be 
beneficial or effective. 

It is a theory which ignores the steady growth of domestic 
competition, which assumes unaltered and unchanging trade con- 
ditions at home and in competing nations, and which is blind to 
the fact that while men may legislate and nations resolve, the 
higher and absolutely merciless law of supply and demand is 
still in operation, 


or competing American fabric is in- 
the duty, as is known to be the case, 


TARIFF BOARD JUSTIFIED. 


The report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K cost a large 
sum of money and a great amount of skilled investigation for 
more than two years. It would all have been fully justified 
if that report had given us nothing else but 20 lines found on 
page i4, volume 1, for the one plain fact therein stated demon- 
strates the necessity for three things—first, the continuation 
of such an investigating body; second, for the revision of this 
schedule; and third, for the maintenance of the protective 
policy by this country. I quote as follows: 

On the other hand, prices in this country on the fabrics just referred 
to are not inereased by the full amount of the duty. A collection of 
representative samples was made in England of goods ranging from 
those which can not be imported at all to those which are imported 
continually. These were then matched with a collection of samples of 
American-made cloths, which were fairly comparable, and the mill 
prices compared for the same date. It is found that on goods entirely 
excluded the nominal rates of duty would reach an ad valorem rate of 
150 or even over 200 per cent, but that the American fabric is actually 
sold in the market at from only 60 to 80 per cent higher than similar 


sold abroad. 

On 16 samples of foreign goods, for instance, none of which are im- 
ported, the figures are as follows: 
Total or foreign: prices x ñ T 
Duties which would have been assessed had they been imported_ 
Forei price, plus the duty, if imported_...__..______________ 
Actual domestic price of similar fabries „„ 


Thus, though the nominal duties on such fabrics equal 184 per cent, 
the actual excess of the domestic price over the forelen price on simi- 
lar fabrics of this kind is about 67 per cent. This is the result of 
domestic competition. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, would it interrupt the gen- 
tleman to ask him a question right there? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very glad to be inter- 
rupted if the gentleman will give me additional time later. 

Mr. PAYNE. But they will not give the gentleman any time. 

Mr. HILL. Then I shall have to object. I have not the slight- 
est objection to interruptions—— a 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman better proceed with his 


$41. 84 
76. 90 
118. 74 
69. 75 


h. 

This is doubtless an extreme illustration. Translated, it 
means that the average duty on these 16 samples is 184 per 
cent and that the average duty necessary to equalize com- 
petition was only 67 per cent, leaving an average duty of 117 
per cent as unnecessary and ineffective under the present 
law. But it also means beyond any dispute that the revenue 
rate of the Underwood bill would destroy the woolen industry 
here, or compel a complete reorganization of labor conditions 
both in woolgrowing and manufacturing and a readjustment of 
wages of labor to the rates obtaining in competing countries, 
for another striking feature of the board report is that in the 
textile industry we can no longer boast of the superior effi- 
ciency of American labor or machinery, but, rather, that we 
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are the laggards in the race with England and France in both 


respects. 

But these 16 samples are only a part of a list of 61 described 
on page 704 of volume 3 of the report. There the English price, 
the United States price, and the English price plus the present 
duty are given. 

The average English price is 78.4 cents per yard. The aver- 
age United States price on the same fabrics is $1.243 per yard. 

The duty on the English fabrics required to give the American 
producer an equal chance in the home market is 63 per cent. 

Again, the average English price is 78.4 cents per yard. The 
average price with present law duties added is $1.577. 

The ad valorem rate of those duties is 101 per cent, or 3S 
per cent more than is needed to equalize competition. 

On pages 651 to 690, inclusive, are statements of the cost of 
manufacturing 55 different kinds of cloth, as submitted by 
domestic and foreign manufacturers from like schedules sent 
with samples to domestic and foreign mills and checked against 
each other. That statement is tabulated in the report of the 
Democratic majority of the committee, and if I have time I can 
show that there is more misrepresentation in that tabulation 
than I haye ever seen on one sheet of paper in my life. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I long ago had a similar tabulation made and have studied 
it with great care and am thoroughly satisfied that the domestic 
industry to-day is on a purely competitive basis, and that the 
real prices paid by the consumers of domestic wool products are 
measured by the actual difference here and abroad in the cost of 
the raw material and the wages of labor, and that they are not 
now controlled by the existing tariff rates found in Schedule K. 
Why, then, change them, say some people. 

REASONS FOR REVISION. 

An all-sufficient reason is the maintenance of competitive 
conditions at home and the prevention of monopoly. 
Furthermore, on page 190 of the report, a statement is given 
of the production and imports of specified wool products, from 
which it appears that of the entire consumption in 1909, 95.8 
per cent of the whole was made here and only 4.2 per cent was 
imported. : 

The consumers of the 4 per cent are returning tourists, the 
buyers of Paris gowns, the well to do here, who have a right 
to gratify their fads and fancies for foreign styles and patterns, 
and undoubtedly to some extent the purchasers of some things 
the like of which are not made in this country. 

Such consumers probably pay the full duties under Schedule 
K because domestic competition does not touch these cases, and 
though few in number, compared with the ninety millions who 
use only the domestic products, they are entitled to equitable 
and just treatment under the law. Furthermore an unjust, un- 
necessary, and ineffective duty is just as harmful to the prin- 
ciple of true protection as is the open and ayowed opposition of 
the free trader, and almost as much so as the insidious and 
disguised attack of the advocate of a tariff for revenue only. 

PURPOSE OF THE REPUBLICAN BILL, 


The purpose of the Republican bill is first to provide rates 
of duty which shall give to the growing and manufacture of 
wool in this country a true protection, measured by the differ- 
ence in the cost of such production here and abroad, and in fix- 
ing such rates reliance has been placed on the findings of the 
Tariff Board. No effort has been made to discredit that report, 
and I yenture the assertion that no Member of the House who 
will study it carefully will attempt to impeach its accuracy 
or fairness. [Applause on the Republican side.] It is a unani- 
mous report by three Republicans and two Democrats, and gives 
their findings of facts concerning a world-wide industry, and 
it bears no evidence anywhere of favoritism or political parti- 
sanship. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It would be strange indeed if in making deductions from 
these facts honest differences of opinion should not be found 
among those upon whom the responsibility devolves of making 
the customs laws. But as a whole I am satisfied that the bill 
which the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have presented is either strictly in accord with or fully 
justified by the report of the Tariff Board. 

THE DUTY ON WOOL. 

The basic fact of the industry is wool. 
the duties have been unchanged. 

For the 10 years of normal business conditions between the 
enactment of the Dingley law and the financial panic of 1907 
the average import value of class 1 wool in the grease was 19 
cents per pound and dutiable at 11 cents per pound, or an ad 
yalorem rate of 57.89 per cent, 

For the same period the average import value of class 2 wool 
in the grease was 20.74 cents per pound, and the duty was 12 
cents per pound, or an ad valorem rate of 57.86 per cent. 


For the past 14 years 
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Under the Republican bill the two classes are consolidated 
as class 1 and a duty of 18 cents is laid upon the clean content 
2 the wool imported in the grease. This is equal to 78 cents 
per pound of grease wool and the equivalent ad valorem rate on 
the foregoing basis is 36.21 per cent. 
PRESENT LAW INEFFECTIVE. 


‘Under the present law, based as it is upon an assumed shrink- 
age of 66% per cent, every importation of wool with a less 
shrinkage broke down the nominal duty of 11 cents proportion- 
ately. With an average shrinkage of Australian and South 
American wools as now imported of only 48 per cent and of 
class 2 wools of only 18 to 80 per cent, the effect upon the pro- 
tection given to the American grower by a nominal duty of 11 
cents is at once manifest. In addition to that, under the pres- 


ent law, wools of classes 2 and 3 are admitted washed at the 


same rate as unwashed. This also tends to reduce the nominal 
duty, which is doubled under like conditions in class 1. 

But carpet weols, or wools of class B, were worse than either, 
for these duties nre 4 and 7 cents per ponnd, either in the grerse 
or washed, and it was found beyond question that a considerable 
amount was being used in mixtures with class 1 and 2 weols, 
and not only affecting injuriously the supposed protection of the 
domestic grower, but that the fabrics into which this wool en- 
tered were actually being protected on ‘the basis of the higher 
rates of duty. 

It is not only beyond question that these leak holes have 
allowed much of the present luw duties to run uselessly away, 
but that owing to the character of them, the effect has been 
extremely detrimental to the carded-woolen branch of the in- 
dustry and correspondingly advantageous to the worsted manu- 
facturer, and especially has this been true during the past few 
years since the improvements in worsted machinery have made 
it possible to utilize both clothing and combing wools. 

‘LAW DUTY AND ACTUAL PROTECTION. 


On page 382 of volume 2 of the report the statement is un- 
equivocally made that the scoured pound duty on the importa- 
tions under the present law does not actually exceed 18 cents, 
the rate fixed in the Republican bill. This is equal to 78 cents 
per pound of wool in the grease. I firmly believe that with the 
leak holes stopped, as I think the Republican bill does stop 
them, the American woolgrower will get a far more reliable and 
effective protection than he has received at any time since the 
Dingley law was enacted, and I call to witness the men who 
ought to know, in order to prove my case. 

On the 12th day of last July, Senator Drrox, of Montana, 
speaking for a State which has more sheep than any other, said, 
on page 2931 of the RECORD: 

For ‘the past six months . the United 
States on wool has not exceeded 2 cents. 

This was concurred in at the time by Senator Sxoor and 
others. 

On July 26, 1911, the Senator made a speech on “Tariff duties 
on wool—the truth about Schedule K” In 5 he said: 

I shall show conclusiv: that the ind the people a 7 a 
. them have be! = 

believed, of eget 


have certain! 1 that he was 
per pound. e has m * pe 4 not ‘protection to exceed 2 


eig d e cents, per pound on 


the notorlous skirting clause — inserted in ‘the Dingle 
of 1897, that “ the — clause was a fatal defect in wen ake the 


McKin! and the Ding of tariff laws.” He gave it as his eee 
that r the | hole o 0 3 5 ause and the Inadequate duty 
placed on wools o Lom tong paper duty of 11 cents per 


und onl added an eens he about 4 cents per pound to the Eo 
87 ep A wool to the average American merino wool over the normal 
world’s price, and no more.” 


Senator ped ype interrupting: 


shi 

o a shrinkage of ted "wool, 48, elle 
— a rded as the regular 8 
known the duty kn 

e real protection, but that 
it has been from 5 to 74 cents per 

Senator WARREN again: 

There has not been a time, in conversation or public speaking, when 
the matter has come up to me, when I have mor made the statement 
that on first-class wool the real protection to the sh grower has 

exceeded 74 cents a pound, and that it is sometimes less since the 
introduction of light-shrinkage crossbred wools. 


Senator Warren, of Wyoming, from the greitest woolgrowing 
State in the Union, and the man who was characterized by the 
late Senator Dolliver as the greatest shepherd since the days of 
Abraham, followed Senator Drxon, and I quote from him now: 

"Seems speech from the Senator from Montana [Mr. Dixon] has had in 

much with which I agree, although I am not ready to admit 
ê general ruling wool prices in London are so near the Boston 
bey as geo or — first-class wool has received never above 5 cents 


$o knów exactly what our wools would 


the following results : 
Results of sale of United States acool in Bradford, England. 


ten pe 

ford; ont ae 3 

the Cost of d elivering wool in 
acted 


In case of the be higher than on ‘the | 


1 d th t speg 1 papan taht ‘oportionately l 
grease wool, an e net price in adelphia ower. 
From this table it will be noted that— p ” z 


—— Wyoming was worth: Cents pound. 
In P niladelphia—~ 67 RE Aa SE 55 we 


ͤ— — ..,. . ie 47> | 

Wyomin, 5 5 8 1 was worth: 
In Phil ndelph |e A a oso) 
In Bradtor EE EERE DS RELIED SEY NABI . 12 Fy 
A difference of PE, ER DN ae ee 
— 

Medium Montana was worth: 

Bieter LE 
In Bradt ARID SENS AE TE UR BST VR 
A difference or 2.70 


I have one more witness. 

Tast winter I was called by telephone to my office by the 
statement that Dr. McClure, the secretary of the Wool Growers’ 
Association, wished to see me. He was an entire stranger to 
me. I at once responded, and after mutual introductions I said, 
“I have just been discussing the question of the actual protec- 
tion which the American woolgrower is now getting under an 
II- cent duty and 1 gave it as my opinion that it was not over 
54 cents.“ “Oh, no,” said he, holding up two fingers as he said 
it; “it is mot over 2 cents.” Said I, How much have you ever 
got since the Dingley law was passed?“ His reply was, I do 
not know .as to that; but I have the official figures in my office 
to show that for the past 10 years it has not exceeded 6 cents.” 
“ Will you give me these figures?” said I. His reply was, “I 
will; but it will take a week or 10 days to get them here,“ I 
have not received them yet. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of what rates of duty 
are written into a law, what I want to know is what rates of 
protection are written by the law into the producing industries 
of this country. Higher rates than that are a disappointing 
dream, lower ones mean destruction or industrial revolution. 
And it is just as true of agricultural products as it is of wool. 
The things which we do not or can not produce I wouid put on 
the free list. ‘The things which compete with the things we do 
produce I would make dutiable by the full difference in the cost 
of production. 

And in that I stand squarely with the Senator from Montana 
when he said in his closing remarks in the speech from Which I 
have quoted: 

Two years ago as one of the ata sam pra the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 


Act, we provided for a ‘Tariff Commission to in te and 
abroad. 


rt to us the conditions surrounding production at home 
We then — 5 ans nage aaran to the DECRG as enunciated in the last 
esi hse pron the 


should measure difference in ‘the 


of p —.— at home as ip Bin wa to the cost of production in 
Seaton countries. . that platform and by that n I stand. No 
matter eet tg A le of this co in some quarters for tariff revision, I 
believe th this Sunay have, eee e of their party 
politics, 8 to — 2 future only those tariffs that are made 


upon that fundamental principle. 

Does 18 cents a pound on the clean content of a pound of wool 
imported in the grease measure the difference in the average 
cost of the wool produced in the United States and competing 
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countries? In my judgment it will, and at the same time will 


On that basis the average cost of the competing grease pound, 


give to the American producer a much safer and more reliable | is 3} cents and the difference in cost is 6 cents, which is equal 


protection than he has now. 
AVERAGE COSTS OF WOOL. 


The average costs of the respective countries are found on 
pages 10 and 11 of yolume 1 of the report of the Tariff Board. 

The average cost in the United Staes is given at about 93 
cents per pound.. 

The average cost in South America is between 4 and 5 cents. 
I have taken it as 44 cents per pound. 

With regard to Australia—and I want you to note this now, 
for I want you to see the absolute unfairness of the report of 
the majority, which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] says he assumes the responsibility for—with regard to 
Australia, the board finds as follows: 

In New Zealand and on the favorably situated runs of Australia it 
seems clear that at the present range of values for stock, sheep, and 
mutton the receipts from other sources than wool are carrying the total 
flock expense. o that, taking Australasia as a whole, it appears that 
a charge of a very few cents per pound lies against the great cli 
of that region in the aggregate. ile the board can not undertake 
to name an exact figure in that case, it is certain that the Australasian 
costs at large fall materially below the average South American, 

What have they done? I have said to you that the board 
quoted the South American cost of wool at 4 or 5 cents, and I 
took an average of 43 cents, and that the board says in any 
event the costs of Australian wool fall materially below the 
average of South America, which is 44 cents; yet in that very 
report they have taken the Australian wool at 5 cents in figur- 
ing the difference. ° 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman from Alabama said 
so in his speech, and would not yield for a question at that 
time. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. It shows the absolute unfairness of the ma- 
jority report. 

Mr. MANN. He was as accurate in that statement as in 
most others, was he not? ö 

Mr. HILL. Well, I have taken the Australian cost at 23 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. CANNON. What proportion of the different kinds do we 
import? 

Mr. HILL. I will show you in a moment. I have taken the 
language to mean that the Australian cost is one-half of the 
maximum of the South American, or 24 cents per pound. 

So far as shrinkages are concerned, it is apparent that the 
yields of clean content shown in past importations are no cri- 
terion for the future, for in the Republican bill the leak holes 
are stopped by the single duty on clean wool, and the wools of 
the world are opened to purchase on the basis of a uniform con- 
dition which, as nearly as can be determined, will show a gen- 
eral shrinkage from their natural condition of 60 per cent. 

On this basis the cost of the clean content of wool in Aus- 
tralia is 6.25 cents per pound. 

The cost in South America is 11.25 cents per pound. 

The cost in the United States is 23.75 cents per pound. 

The difference in cost between Australia and the United 
States is 174 cents. 

The difference in cost between South America and the United 
States is 124 cents. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there is not wool enough in the 
world to meet the world’s demand, and neither of these coun- 
tries does or can alone produce a sufficient surplus to meet our 
deficiency in the home product. There is not wool enough in 
the world to go around; not enough to furnish to each inhabit- 
ant more than 14 ounces a year. What would we do with only 
14 ounces per capita of wool a year? And just think of the 
400,000,000 population of China, which, now having thrown off 
the Manchu despotism, is adopting the European costume in 
clothing, so that there the demand for wool will be enormously 
increased. 

Pounds. 
Last year, a year of small importations, we imported 

direct from Australia of clothing and combing 

11, 223, 173 

And from South America and South Africa, and not 
including reshipments from Great Britain which 
can not be: traced. 5. bene a 19, 556, 699 


The weighted average cost of this wool competing with the 
domestic product was 3.77 cents per pound in the grease, or a 
difference in cost of 5.73 cents per pound, or a difference in clean 
content of 14.32 cents. 

But drought or pestilence in either country might. easily 
change the respective shipments, and it would seem to be only 
fair therefore to make the average on the basis of equal com- 
petition from both countries in the future, 


to 15 cents per pound of clean content. The conclusion I reached 
therefore was, that 15 cents per pound on the clean content of 
imported wool was a fair duty to put upon it, but I recognize 
the fact that there is abundant room for an honest difference of 
opinion in favor of a somewhat higher rate. 

First. Because of the uncertainty of the board’s report as to 
the cost of Australian wool. If Australian like New Zealand wool 
has no charge against the clip, the rate should be 181 cents per 
pound. I do not think the language will quite bear that con- 
struction. If, on the other hand, the difference in the interest 
cost in the respective countries is charged up against the clip, 
then 18 cents is a fair and just measure of the difference in cost 
between the domestic and foreign wool, and the duty should be 
18 cents, as it is in the Republican bill, and I cheerfully united 
with my Republican colleagues on the committee in so fixing it, 
for I always want to resolve every doubt in favor of my own 
country as against the rest of the world. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the report of the Tariff 
Board will not justify a lower duty than 15 cents or a higher 
one than 18 cents, 

METHODS OF APPLYING DUTIES. 

Theoretically an ad valorem duty on wool is, in my opinion, 
the best method of applying the duty, but it presupposes match- 
ing the talent, ability, and experience of the importer with an 
equal talent, .ability, and experience, supplemented by inflexible 
honesty and integrity in every member of the appraising force, 
and that means paying salaries in the appraisers’ stores equal 
to those paid for profit in private business. There is no hope 
of that, however, and hence the possibility and probability of 
undervaluations would be so great that the experiment would 
be a dangerous one. 

Specific duties have been the rule here for many years, and 
we can not profit by the experience of other nations, for no 
othe- nation but Russia has a duty on wool, except that in 
Canada a specific rate of 3 cents per pound is placed on certain 
combing wools such as are grown in Canada. All other wools 
are free. 

A specific duty on the clean content of wool subjects every 
importation to uniform treatment, so far as actual quantity is 
concerned, does away with the absurdity of paying duties on 
grease and dirt, makes certain the collection of duties as in- 
tended by the law, wipes out the discriminations and crudities 
of the present method, and will tend very greatly to standardize 
the importation of wools. 

It does not, however, take note of the varying quality of the 
fiber. The suggestion of this method was first made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] three years ago, and 
discussed by the committee with the Chief of the Bureau of 
Standards at that time. 

The necessary sampling and testing can be done at a trivial 
expense, and the advantage to the trade of having all clothing 
and combing wools bought and sold on a Government certificate 
of their clean content would be very great. 

And I call the attention of the gentleman frem the greatest 
woolgrowing State in the Union to this suggestion which I 
now make. 

It would also be a great benefit to the home producers if, 
by the payment of a nominal fee, they could have like tests 
made of domestic wools and a Government certificate of con- 
dition given instead of selling, as most of them are compelled 
to do now, upon the guess of the buyer or after scouring tests 
made by or under the control of interested parties in the wool 
markets of the country. 

CARPET WOOLS. 

I commend the consideration of this part of my remarks to 
my Democratic brethren. 

Wools of class 3 under the present law are dutiable at 4 and 
7 cents per pound, according to whether they are valued at 
more or less than 12 cents per pound in the grease. 

It is the wool of native sheep, unimproved by merino blood. 
With the improvement of American flocks its growth here has 
practically stopped. It is now a noncompetitive product and 
under every principle of protection should be placed upon the 
free list. 

The danger has been, however, that it would be used for 
other purposes than carpets, and this has been done to such 
an extent as to make it competitive in its uses and tending in 
an increasing degree to break down the higher duties on wools 
of the other class. Under the Republican bill carpet wools 
are practically made free of duty and their use confined to 
the purposes for which they are peculiarly adapted. This is 


done by making them dutiable at the same rate as other wools 
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and then rebating 99 per cent of the amount paid on proof of | 


use in carpet manufacture. 

In 1911, 92,000,000 pounds of carpet wool were imported, as 
against 67,000,000 pounds of the higher grades. 

Note that about two-thirds of the importations of wool are 
put on the free list in the Republican bill, and our friends from 
North Carolina and the other States in the Union, who are just 


as honest free traders as I am a protectionist, voted to put a 


duty of 20 per eent on an article which the Republicans voted to 
make free. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

For 10 years of normal conditions prior to 1907 the rate of 
duty on these wools was 42 per cent. 


Under the present duty the average ad valorem on carpets, | 


etc., is about 61 per cent. 


The Republican bill makes the noncompetitive raw material 


free and reduces the rate on the finished product to 30 per cent. 

The reduction covers not only the full amount of the duty on 
wool, but about 10 per cent on the conversion cost besides, and 
I have every reason to believe that the change is entirely satis- 
factory to the carpet trade generally. 

The Democratie Party is vociferous in its demands that duties 
shall be reduced to a revenue basis, and yet they have for the 
second time brought in here a Democratic bill putting 20 per 
cent on carpet wool, and on carpets duties ranging from 25 to 
50 per cent. 

This Nation stands first in rank in the carpet industry among 
the nations of the world. Under the Republican policy of pro- 
tection the carpet on the floor has long since ceased to be a 
luxury and has become an everyday necessity. I knew of a 
woman once from a foreign land whose highest idea of heaven 
was that it was a place where she could have a room all her 
own, with a carpet on the floor. This carpet duty will result in 
an economy which will find its way into nearly every home in 
this land, for there are few so humble that the floors are bare. 
You will find the carpet on the floor in the farmer’s home, in 
the mechanic’s cottage, and in the millionaire's mansion, and 
if you ‘gentlemen on the other side of the aisle will come over 
and join us in passing this Republican bill, all of the women 
of the land will rise up and call you blessed. {Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

DUTIES ON BY-PRODUCTS. 


Under the present law the duties on paragraphs 10, 11, and 14 
are 30 cents per pound, and on paragraphs 12, 13, and 15 they 
are 20 cents per pound. All of these are prohibitory, and as 
some of them are by-products of the worsted branch of the 
industry and raw materials for the earded woolen people the 
injustice of the prohibitive duties is plainly manifest. 

Application was made to the Tariff Board for a review of 


their schedules of mill tests and conversion processes, and a 


determination of the percentage of relative value of each of 


these items to the value of a pound of scoured wool, and the | 


duties named in the Republican bill are mathematically ad- 
justed to a like percentage of the duty of 18 cents on the 
scoured pound. 
SHODDY AND RAGS. 
Paragraphs 16 and 17 were not so treated, but represent a 
policy which is to exclude the lower grades of shoddy and the 
worn and rotten rags from which it is made and to fix the duty 


on new rags, tailor’s clippings, and so forth, which would be 
about equivalent to the rate on wool in the grease. On the 


former 2 cents per pound would be equal to 100 per cent ad 


valorem and on the latter to about 334 per cent. That we do 
not need importations of the former is evidenced by the fact | 


that the board report, on page 83, shows that in 10 months of 
1911 we shipped to Great Britain alone 37,000,000 pounds of 
cheap rags. They also state that— 


The rag business is ped the only business protected hy Schedule K | 


that is on the export basis. 

In view of the claim, which is often made, that English cloth 
is superior to that of our own manufacture, it is a significant 
fact that in 1910, when we exported 37,000,000 pounds of rags 


to Great Britain, the woolen manufacturers of that country not | 


only used all of their own rags, but imported and used 
126,000,000 pounds besides. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say that I do not like to interfere 
with my personal friend. 

Mr. HILL. I will not abuse the courtesy of the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I tried to reach a division of time, but 
could not. This is an unfortunate way to handle a bill. I am 
willing, however, if it is agreeable to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, that the gentleman who follows him may be recognized 
for an hour and then yield to the gentleman a half an hour. 


Mr. HILL. I do not think I want more than 15 or 20 


minutes. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want to cut the gentleman off, 
but when we have no division of time and no control of the 
time between us it is better to conform to the rules. 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish the gentleman from Alabama would 
agree with me that up te to-morrow night we may divide the 
time equally between us. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I tried to get a division of time, but 
objection was made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has repeated 
that several times. The objection was made, and I assume the 
responsibility for it, but it was not made to the division of 
time. It was made because gentlemen wanted to do away with 
the five-minute rule. I had uo objection to the division of time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We must occupy the time in this way, 
although I preferred the other method if the gentleman from 
Nebraska had not objected; but, as I said, if one of the gentle- 
man’s colleagues is recognized for an hour and yields to the 
gentleman from Connecticut, I will not object. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. Then, I will net break the continuity 
of my remarks and will trust to the generosity of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DATZETIL] to yield me time if I am not 
through in my own time. 

MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 

I come now to the duties on the manufactured products of 
wool. The first item is found in paragraph 18 of the Repub- 
lican bill, which reads as follows: 

Paragraph 18. Combed wool cr tops, made wholly or in part of wool 
or camel's hair, 20 cents per pound on the wool contained therein and, 
in addition thereto, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

It will be noticed that there are two duties here—one specific 
and the other ad valorem. If there were no duty on the wool 
from which this product is made, there would be but the one ad 
valorem duty ef 5 per cent. It follows, therefore, that the spe- 
cific is or should be based on the duty on wool. The specifie 
is a weight duty apportioned in no way to the value of the 
manufactured product. It simply means that the Government 
will collect precisely the same amount from the wool in the 
imported article or fabric which it would have collected upon 
the wool required to make it if that wool had been imported in 
its natural condition. Just that and nothing more. It is called 
a compensatory duty. It is a misnomer as applied in this bill. 
Here it is a wool-duty equivalent.” If there is no wool duty, 
there is no need for a wool-duty equivalent, as will be seen by 
referring to paragraph 25, relating to carpets, where none is 
found. Under the present law the so-called compensatory or 
specific duty per pound is applicable to the entire weight of the 
product if wool is the article of chief value and the balance is 
cotton, rubber, metal, or any other material, for every product 
containing wool as the component article of chief value is duti- 
able under Schedule K; and even if it is not of chief value un- 
der the present law, the specific would still apply to the entire 
weight of wearing apparel and articles named under the silk 
schedule. 

For example, take rubber boots with wool lining. The duty is 


now 44 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, or a total“ 


ad valorem of about 280 per cent. 

In the Underwood bill the duty would be 45 per cent ad 
valorem. In the Republican bill, under clause 1 of paragraph 
23, the rate would be about 473 per cent. Either rate is fully 
protective. The raw rubber and raw cotton are free. Why 
should the specific wool duty apply to anything but the wool? 

In that ease the bill of the gentleman from Alabama is 2} 
per cent lower than this. Let me give him one in which the 
Republican bill is lower than his by operation of the same 
clause. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman overlooks the fact that 
the Democratic bill is not an amendment to the Payne bill. 

Mr. HILL. I understand that it is a substitute for it. That 
is an amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is an independent bill. 

Mr. HILL. It is a substitute for a portion of it. It provides 
that in the bill. Let me give him another case where, under 
the operation of this clause, the duty is lower in the Republican 
bill than in his. I am told that there is now in the New York 
customhouse—or I was told so two weeks ago—an unclaimed 
importation of felts made from cattle and goat’s hair, 

Whether the felt contains any wool or not is disputed, but it 
makes no difference, for under the similarity clause of the pres- 
ent law the article is dutiable as woo] at 44 cents per pound 
and 60 per cent ad valorem. It is worth 14 cents per pound 
and the ad valorem is about 370 per cent. The owner de- 
clines to pay the duty and take the goods. Under the Under- 
wood bill, paragraph 5, the duty would be 40 per cent ad va- 
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lorem. In the Republican bill, under paragraph 21, clause 1, the 
duty would be 30 per cent ad valorem, and if it contained 23 
per cent of wool, as some claim, the duty would be 34 per cent. 
In other words, the clause “on the wool contained therein” 
does equal and exact justice in every case. The specific duty in 
this case is entirely eliminated by this clause. You can see the 
sweeping character of it. Yet our Democratic friends have not 
discovered it either in their report or in the references made 
to the Republican bill by the gentleman from Alabama. I have 
personally submitted this clause to the Treasury authorities 
here and to the appraiser’s office in New York, where I spent 
an afternoon in investigating the methods of appraising wool 
and woolens, and am advised both there and here that this 
method of applying the duty presents no administrative diffi- 
culties which can not be easily handled. 

The real problem is a different one from that, and is found 
in the correct ascertainment of the wastes in the different 
processes of manufacture. 

The whole subject is fully discussed by the Tariff Board on 
pages 621 to 626, inclusive, and their conclusions in concrete 
form will be found there in a carefully worked out table of 
wool-duty equivalents, or so-called compensatories based on a 
duty on scoured wool ranging from 15 to 25 cents per scoured 
pound. 

Every compensatory in the Republican bill is in accord with 
that table, except that cents or half cents are used in place of 
intermediate decimal fractions. 

The precise effect of this clause upon paragraph 18, now 
under consideration, is as follows: A 

Under the present law tops are dutiable, if valued at not 
more than 20 cents per pound, at 241 cents per pound and 30 
per cent ad valorem, a total of 153} per cent. 

Under the Republican bill, if made of all wool they would be 
dutiable at 20 cents per pound on the “ wool contained therein ” 
and 5 per cent ad yalorem, a total of 105 per cent, 100 per 
cent representing the duty paid on the wool required to make 
them, and 5 per cent representing the average difference in the 
foreign and domestic cost of conversion of scoured wool into 
tops. If these 20-cent tops were part cotton, the Republican 
bill would reduce the specific duty proportionately. 

Under the present law tops valued above 20 cents are duti- 
able at 36% cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem, a total 
of 103} per cent if figured on tops worth 50 cents per pound. 

Under the Republican bill the duty would be 45 per cent if 
all wool, and if part cotton proportionately lower. 

The Underwood duty is a straight ad valorem of 25 per cent. 

The effect on the industry of top making under the three rates 
of duty is as follows: 

First. The present law is prohibitive of importations. See 
page 107, volume 1, of the report. 

Second. Under the Republican bill the duty would represent 
the difference in cost of production and thus put the industry on 
the basis of fair competition. 

Third. The Underwood rate being less than his own duty on 
the raw material and the difference in cost of conversion, would 
compe! the importation of the finished product. It would un- 
e doubtedly bring revenue, but would destroy the industry. 

I know of one case, Mr. Chairman, where, since the Under- 
wood bill was introduced, a top manufacturer in Bradford, 
England, said that if the Underwood bill went into effect they 
would close down every comb in the United States. There is no 
mistake about that. That is bound to be the result. The duty 
on the finished product is less than the duty on the wool and 
conversion cost. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there for a question while he is considering paragraph 19? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What, in the manufacture of wool, is the 
intermediary between tops and yarns? 

Mr. HILL. The rovings, the sheets of wool that come out 
from the carding machine, and so forth. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Are they not all convertible again into 
what is virtually equivalent to tops? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, no; not necessarily. The gentleman under- 
stands that the clause covers the processes in both the carded 
wool and the worsted industry? It was originally the “ basket” 
clause. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman will remember that in one 
of the previous tariff bills this paragraph 19 was so manipulated 
in the law—— 

Mr. HILL. I do. 

Mr. MURDOCK (continuing). 
manufacturer of yarn, 

Mr. HILL. I do. 


That it worked against the 


Paragraph 19 was originally a basket clause and prior to the 
Payne bill was the nesting place for tops. 

Under the present law the rate of duty runs up as high as 44 
cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. It is discussed on 
page 109 of the report. 

In this Republican bill, and I call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Kansas to the fact, that paragraph does not haye the 
Sweeping effect of a basket clause, but it is limited by this 
language, “but less advanced than yarn.” z 

Mr. MURDOCK. The reason it is not a basket clause is be- 
cause tops are excluded from it. 

Mr. HILL. Absolutely; and I so state, In this Republican 
bill it is restricted to all processes of manufacture between 
scoured wool and yarn, except tops, which are otherwise pro- 
ees for, and the rates of duty are, therefore, not compar- 
able. 

It hardly seems necessary to go into the ad valorem effect of 
the specific duty in the further processes of manufacture. In all 
of them except carpets it is applied in the same way, on “ the 
wool contained therein,“ and on the basis laid down by the 
Tariff Board. It is but fair to say, however, that except on 
fabrics and clothing having a foreign value of more than 60 
cents a pound for all-wool goods, the ad valorem equivalent of 
the wool duty is greater than the duty which represents the 
conversion cost. 

In fine cloths and high-class general manufactures the con- 
stantly increasing amount of labor required to be put upon the 
raw material compels a gradual increase of conversion duty 
over the duty on the wool consumed in such articles. 

Because the difference in the cost of foreign and domestic 
labor is 100 per cent or more and the difference in the cost of 
foreign and domestic wool is 36 per cent, by reason of the tariff, 
and as you lessen the value of wool to the total value of the 
product and increase the quantity and cost of laber you apply 
to it, you must increase your conversion duty proportionately. 

YARNS. 

The board report on yarns is very full and complete, begin- 
ning on page 111. The conversion cost is considered, beginning 
at page 645. On page 115 they say that the yarns imported 
amount to less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the yarns con- 
sumed in the country. That means that the duties are prohibi- 
tive. Applying the present law rates to the four clauses of 
paragraph 20, the average ad valorem duty is 102} per cent, and 
under this Republican bill the rate would be, on all-wool yarns, 
58.26 per cent. The conversion duty ranges from 10 to 25 per 
cent, averaging 174 per cent. 

I come now to cloths, which seem to excite the special an- 
tagonism of the gentleman from Alabama 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
before he goes to the question of cloths? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Just for a question on the preceding para- 
graph. The gentleman will remember in the old tariff, Sched- 
ule K, the compensatory rate was based on the assumption 
that it took 4 pounds of wool in the grease to make a single 
pound of finished cloth. a 

Mr. HILL. Les. J 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, in the Republican bil submitted by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] is that old basis, 
that old method of reasoning, entirely done away with? 

Mr. HILL. I said a while ago—I guess the gentleman’s atten- 
tion was attracted at the moment—it does not measure up to it 
at all. It has no relation to it, it is entirely abandoned 

Mr. MURDOCK. Le me understand the gentleman. Is that 
method of forming the duty entirely eliminated from this Re- 
publican bill? 

Mr. HILL. There is no guesswork about it; it is an absolute 
mathematical figuring on mill tests 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman does not answer my ques- 
tion. Can not the gentleman answer yes or no to the question? 

Mr. HILL. I have often heard the question asked if a man 
could not answer yes or no. I have explained that these com- 
pensatory duties are taken absolutely from the figures given in 
the report. There are three or four pages in the report devoted 
exclusively to showing how they are figured out. Now, if the 
gentleman will read that 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman does not understand my 
question, I am sure. I want to know if the old method of bas- 
ing the duty on cloth on the assumption that it takes 4 pounds 
of wool in the grease to make a single pound of cloth is en- 
tirely eliminated from this bill? 

Mr. HILL. Why, absolutely. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired under the rule. 


` 
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Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to inquire whether 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is opposed 

Mr. DALZELL. No; the gentleman is not opposed, but—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I believe 
there is a recent understanding between Mr. UNDERWOOD, chair- 
man, and Mr. DALZELL, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, by 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania should be recognized 
now to yield some of his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
ask unanimous consent? There was no such consent given, and 
the Chair desires to keep the record straight. 

E There is no trouble about keeping the record 
raight. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the Chair is mistaken and that a 
recent agreement was made, perhaps 30 minutes ago. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not mistaken. If the gen- 
tleman asks unanimous consent for that purpose, it should 
appear of record; and if it is desired, the Chair can put the 
request now. s 

Mr. MANN. What unanimous consent is required? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, after the gentleman from 
Connecticut has used an hour some one opposed to his side is 
now entitled to recognition. 

Mr. MANN. No one else has asked for recognition at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; there is some one who desires to be 
recognized in order that the time may be divided. 

Mr. MANN. I understood a while ago the gentleman who 
was to speak next would not now ask for recognition until this 
side had taken an additional hour. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I had deferred asking recognition at this 
time, because I understood there was an agreement made re- 
cently between Mr. Unprrwoop and gentlemen on the other side 
that I should defer and the Chair would recognize.some one on 
that side and the gentleman would yield some portion of his 
time to the gentleman from Connecticut, and at the conclusion 
of the gentleman’s remarks the Chair would recognize some one 
on this side to equalize that arrangement. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair desired that the arrangement 
should appear of record. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut of my time 30 minutes, and I reserve the balance 
of it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman was just leaving the cloth 
part now. 

Mr. HILL. No; I was talking about the conversion duty, and 
I propose now to go no further into the specific compensatory 
duties, but to take up the conversion duty and show how that 


is made. 
CLOTHS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. If it will not interrupt you, I would like to 
ask you how much reduction on cloth and dress goods your bill 
makes? 

Mr. HILL. Paragraph 21 of the Republican bill deals with 
all fabrics except blankets and flannels for underwear. As a 
general proposition it may be held that when an article has 
been taken from a general clause and transferred to another, 
where it plainly does not fit, or is given a classification by 
itself, it was done to raise the particular duty without chang- 
ing the general rate. No man can give a reason why felted 
‘fabrics should be classified as wearing apparel, except to raise 
the duty on them. (See p. 164 of the report.) 

They go properly with other fabrics and eyen fall into the 
lower valuations there. As constituted in the Republican bill, 
paragraph 21 is a cloth-fabric paragraph exclusively, dress goods, 
flannels, and felts having been consolidated with it, and general 
manufactures taken out of it and consolidated with small wares, 
and so forth, as the basket clause in paragraph 24, thus bringing 
Schedule K in general harmony with other schedules in this 
respect, As the paragraph now stands in the Republican bill it 
plays no favorites, but all cloth is treated alike, falling by reason 
of value into the clause where it belongs and taking its wool 
duty specific, according to its wool contents. As the board shows 
on page 95 of the report that 59,000,000 pounds of cotton were 
used in the making of fabrics in 1909, or nearly 14 per cent of 
the whole, the importance of the qualifying clause “on the wool 
contained therein” will be at once seen. It is well to note also 
that in 1909, in all forms of wool manufactures, 384,549,349 
pounds of cotton were used, and, although bought as a free raw 
material, received substantially the same privileges and benefits 
and protection that it would have received if it had been wool. 


It will not be so under the Republican bill. Each fiber will be 
treated on its own merits. . 

Now, I believe that the overwhelming majority of our people 
are sincere believers in the policy of protection, and that in any 
case where a high rate is shown to be necessary to meet the 
difference in the cost of foreign and domestic preduction in any 
schedule from A to N, they are willing to give it, and I believe 
that the political party which advocates that nelicy is bound to 
win not only in the next election, but for the next quarter of a 
century at least. But you have got to prove in these modern 
days that it is necessary. Do not make any mistake about it. 
I also believe that the rates must be written fairly and squarely in 
the text so that “ he who runs may read,” and that the “ jokers” 
must be absolutely eliminated from our tariff laws. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] No one party is responsible for them. 
The tariff of 1894 was officially branded by the President of the 
United States with perfidy and dishonor [applause on the Repub- 
lican side], and others bear evidences of mutilation in their 
tedious journeys to the statute books. 

So far as I know there are no jokers in this Republican bill. 

The ad valorem rates in this and the clothing paragraphs are 
based on the schedules of comparative costs and prices found on 
pages 651 to 705, inclusive. 

The ayowed and only purpose of the Democratic majority of 
the committee is to tax importations to raise revenue and to 
encourage importations in order to increase receipts. A single 
ad valorem rate, if put low enough—and it is low enough in 
the Underwood bill—will do this, and the importations will 
steadily increase as the industry gradually disappears here 
through inability to meet foreign competition, as is plainly 
shown by the board’s report, and no man can show in the four 
volumes of that report a single fact indicating the possibility 
of anything like equal competition in woolens between the 
United States and England, France, and Germany. With the 
many thousands of styles and weights and varieties of woolen 
fabrics throughout the world, a single ad valorem rate must 
necessarily be unfair to the majority. The Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee recognized this in a slight degree in the 
ease of flannels by making a duty of 30 per cent, if valued at 
less than 50 cents per pound, and of 45 per cent if of higher 
value. 

They recognized the protective principle still more in the con- 
struction of their cotton bill by making a system of graded ad 
valorem on fabrics and justified it in their report by the claim 
that increasing rates were needed because of increasing fine- 
ness of yarns, additional cost of bleaching, dyeing, printing, 
and general cost of advanced manufacturing processes. 

If this is true of eottons, why is it not more emphatically 
true of woolen fabrics? The Republican bill recognizes that 
principle, and we have graded the duties in paragraphs 21 and 
23 so that they represent the difference in the cost of conver- 
sion from wool to cloth and clothing between this country and 
England, which is our strongest competitor. 

In cloth the rates begin at 30 per cent ad valorem and ad- 
vance by five steps to 55 per cent ad valorem. In the clothing 
paragraph an additional allowance of 5 per cent on each grade 
is made for the wastage and increased labor cost incurred in 
conversion from cloth to wearing apparel. If there is any error » 
there it is not on the side of too great liberality. 

As will be seen by a reference to the report—and I commend 
the. report to the gentleman from North Carolina, and he ought 
to study it, and ali gentiemen on that side of the House ought 
to study it—the cost sheets upon which these rates are based 
were first made up from the books of American mills and from 
the actual records taken during the personal visits of the ex- 
perts of the board. The blank forms or schedules used will be 
found beginning on page 631. 

The idea was given to you this morning that that was not so; 
that the figures were made up from estimates, and not from the 
books. I hold in my hand a copy of a schedule made from a 
mill in Connecticut, containing figures made up from books that 
had been closed six months, absolutely honest records. And so 
it was with the American mills generally. The figures were 
taken from the books, and not from statements made up by 
any interested manager. I heard the statement which was 
made here, and I knew that it was not correct. 

Mr. PICKETT. Is it not a fact that in making these exami- 
nations the Goyernment had two experts, one a practical manu- 
facturer, acquainted with the processes of manufacture, and the 
other a practical accountant? 

Mr. HILL. I so understand; and the gentleman from Iowa 
and I know of a case where one of the expert investigators 
went to the city of Dubuque and examined a mill there from the 
mill’s own books; and before examining the books the expert 
made up his estimate as to the cost of a certain sample, and 
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when they got through with the investigation his estimate, made 
in advance, tallied within half a cent a yard with the actual 
books of the concern. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Who was this expert manufacturer? 


Mr. HILL. I do not know who he was, in Dubuque. The 
man who made that estimate and examination was Mr. Culber- 
son, an investigator of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. PICKETT. The man was an expert, so far as his knowl- 
edge of the practical manufacture of cloth was concerned. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Was he a manufacturer? 

Mr. PICKETT. As I understand it, they sent two experts— 
and I get this from the Tariff Board—one an expert in the 
practical process of manufacturing cloth and the other an ac- 
countant. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman from North Carolina endeavors 
to impeach the ability of the Tariff Board, and so does the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], on the ground they 
were not expert manufacturers, or that they were not expert 
business men. What are you 14 lawyers on the Ways and 
Means Committee? [Applause on the Republican side.] You 
14 lawyers complain and compare the work of the Tariff Board 
with the expert knowledge of 14 men, you yourselves, without 
business experience, and yet you attempt to make up all the 
schedules for the whole United States. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

1225 5 How did they get what knowledge they have 
about it? 

Mr. HILL. I put it to the gentleman from North Carolina 
himself; will he attempt to put his own manufacturing experi- 
ence alongside the knowledge and experlence of the experts of 
the Tariff Board? [Applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman said this was a manufacturer, 
a man of experience. I should like to know who he was. 

Mr. HILL. I have given the gentleman’s name. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A woolen manufacturer? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know who he was, if you refer to the 
mill proprietor in Dubuque. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You said you were going to give his name. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, no; I gave you the name of the expert ex- 
aminer. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Who was this manufacturer? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know. The gentleman knows that it is 
absolutely necessary that this information should be confidential, 
and that nobody could verify these schedules except through 
the Tariff Board, and that they could not get the information 
unless they treated it as confidential. Yet you Democrats on 
the floor of this House condemn these people because they will 
not violate their confidential agreement and make these names 
identifying the schedules public to the world. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman will not answer my question. 
Do I understand that the man who made up these figures for 
the Tariff Board is a woolen manufacturer, as my friend said? 

Mr. PICKETT. The gentleman is entirely in error. 

Mr. HILL. I will answer the gentleman's question. These 
figures in the Tariff Board report are, so far as American mills 
are concerned, taken very largely from the books of manufac- 
turing concerns, and they show the actual cost figures. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand, then, that the man who made 
up these figures is an American manufacturer who is in favor 
of protection? 

Mr. HILL, The information was also obtained in the way I 
— 1 7 3 although not to so great an extent, in Great 

ta 

Mr. KITCHIN. I only want to know whether these figures 
were made by an American manufacturer who is interested in 
protection. 

Mr. HILL. They were not made by an American manufac- 
turer. The investigation was made by experts. 

These schedules ignore day wages or piecework prices, ex- 
cept as a matter of general information, but show in each case 
the unit cost of a thousand pounds of tops, a thousand pounds 
of yarn, and a thousand yards of cloth. The policy pursued in 
making the primary schedules was to take the costs from the 
mill books by the records which had been made and from the 
accounts closed up for the preceding year, so that nobody could 
be fooled by them, unless the proprietors had deliberately fooled 
themselves and made it a matter of record. Samples of the 
cloths upon which costs were thus secured were then sent to 
several other mills and like blanks filled out with estimates of 
cost. Thus each statement was checked and counterchecked 
from four to six times. 

The American samples were then taken to Europe, and like 
statements of costs made there, either by the mill proprietors 
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there or from their books or by experts employed for the pur- 
pose. In the same way samples of foreign cloths were brought 
here, analyzed by our manufacturers, and comparisons made 
with fabrics of similar character. I can not conceive of any 
more thorough and exact ascertainment of the difference in 
cost of production. 

Reports are made on 53 different kinds of American cloth, 
14 high-grade German cloths, and comparative mill prices given 
on 61 samples of English and American cloths. These state- 
ments of costs have been tabulated, showing— 

First. Price on which duty is assessed. 

Second. United States conversion cost, 

Third. English conversion cost. 

Fourth. Difference in conversion cost. 

Fifth. Needed ad valorem to cover conversion cost. 

Sixth. Specific or compensatory duty on basis of 18 cents 
wool duty. 

Seventh. Total duty. 

Eighth. The English cost. 

Ninth. The English cost plus the total duty. 

Tenth. The American cost. 

Eleventh, The percentage of the total duties to the wholesale 
English selling price. * 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If it will not interrupt the gentleman, 
I think it will be well if he will state, as a number of gentle- 
men are not familiar with the matter, how it would be possible 
to ascertain the wool contents of cloth. 

Mr. HILL. It is done simply by the sulphuric-acid test. That 
eats out the vegetable fiber and leaves the wool fiber. There is 
no difficulty about it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the department officials have facil- 
ities for doing it? 

Mr. HILL. Absolutely; there is no trouble about it; they are 
doing it every day. Even now; when there is a doubt in regard 
to the valuation or of the undervaluation of a piece of fabric, 
it is sent right across the room from the examiner's office 
and an analytical chemist separates the fiber, and in that 
way determines the value. This plan would be to determine the 
weight only. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I only asked the question because there 
has been some objection made to the bill because of the im- 
possible duty that is placed upon the officials of the Treasury. 

Mr. HILL. There is not a particle of difficulty about it. If 
any gentleman has any doubt, he can call on Mr. Curtis, at 
the Treasury Department, or Mr. Halstead, of the Customs Divi- 
sion, and they will tell him that there is no trouble about it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How about the wool in the cloth and 
clothing? 

Mr. HILL. There is no trouble about that; not the slightest; 
and I am so informed by the appraiser’s office. 

The tabulations have been carefully studied, and repeated 
adjustment of tentative cloth schedules made to the facts there 
shown, and countertests made, by application of the statistical 
conditions of the various samples to the tentative schedules, 
until it is believed that, notwithstanding the enormous variety 
of fabrics made the world over, the cloth schedule presented by 
the minority of the committee is not only thoroughly protective 
in its character, but it is as near to the facts shown by the 
Tariff Board report as can be made, unless a separate rate of 
duty is made for each sample. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mäy I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. HILL. For a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much does your bill reduce the tariff 
on woolen clothing and woolen goods? 

Mr. HILL. I have already told you—30 per cent on the 
whole cloth schedule. } 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much will it increase the importation? 

Mr. HILL. I do not think it will increase the importation 
at all. You would utterly falsify the work of the Tariff Board 
if it did any more than find the facts, and as Republicans we are 
pledged to make a bill fit the facts, showing the difference in 
the cost of production, and how would that increase importa- 
tion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think it will increase importation. 

Mr. HILL. It will increase the importation of free carpet 
wool, which the gentleman would have voted for if it was not 
for his caucus instructions. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much in woolen cloth and ready-made 
clothing and other woolen fabrics will your bill save to the 
consumers of the country? 

Mr. HILL. I will show you that if I have time. 

The average ad valorem rate of this paragraph with the 
present law applied to it would be 105 per cent. Without the 
effect of the cotton clause shown, which can only be done upon 
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an actual ascertainment in each case of other than wool con- 
tents, the proposed reduction on this whole paragraph in the 


Republican bill will average about 30 per cent. The cotton 
clause would probably increase this reduction to more than 40 
per cent. 

The average reduction of the first two or cheaper grades of 
cloth from the present law rates is 45 per cent if all wool. If 
half cotton, which may be fairly assumed from the values, the 
reduction would be 71 per cent. Of course, it is understood 
that the present law rates are prohibitive on such goods. 

The average ad valorem of the samples scheduled by the 
Tariff Board is 64 per cent. 

The average ad valorem difference between the net English 
and American mill prices given on page 705 of the report is 63 
per cent. 

The average wool duty in the Republican bill, except carpet 
wool, which is free, is 36.21 per cent. 

The average of all conversion duties is 35.20 per cent. 

The average conversion duty on cloth only is 424 per cent. 

The Republican members of the committee have had no force 
of clerks and paid employees to prepare tables showing the effect 
of the duties on the importations of past years, but the general 
conclusion which I draw from the proposed rates is that they 
will show a reduction on the whole schedule of nearly 40 per 
cent, which, by the operation of the cotton clause, will be in- 
creased to about 50 per cent on actual importations, and yet the 
rates are so applied as, in my judgment, to make a protective 
bill and at the same time comply with the findings of the report 
of the Tariff Board. 

The English figures, which are about 5 per cent lower than 
the German, have been made the basis for comparison. It is 
not necessary to go through the remaining paragraphs, for 
they are all constructed on the same general principle, except 
in the proviso of the basket clause of paragraph 24. There the 
specific duty is laid upon the wool contained in the article, and 
the ad valorem duty is based upon the rate which the com- 
ponent article of chief value carries in its own schedule. When- 
ever these schedules are changed, the rates in this proviso 
should be made to conform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has again expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to 
the gentleman. : 

Mr. HILL. The wool duties would go into effect upon the 
passage of the bill and the manufacturing duties on January 1, 
1913, thus following the precedent of the Wilson bill in this 
respect. 

Now, gentlemen of the majority, I have a word for you, in 
all kindness and in sincerity, and I ask the especial attention 
of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. É 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds, allow me to ask him a question first. How much will 
the gentleman’s bill reduce the manufacturer’s price of cloth, 
ready-made clothing, and other woolen fabrics? 

Mr. HILL. It will reduce it to a price of equal, fair, and just 
competition 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HILL. Wait one moment—as shown by the actual 
statements submitted by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much do they say it would reduce it? 

Mr. HILL. I will ask the gentleman to read the statement here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. We want to know how much the 
gentleman's bill will reduce it to the consumer. 

Mr. HILL. Now, gentleman of the majority, what is the 
situation which confronts us? 

You have presented a bill which you claim will reduce the 
duties in Schedule K by 48 per cent. 

We have presented one which in practical operation will 
probably reduce them 50 per cent. 

You have fixed your rates by guesswork for revenue purposes, 
with the intention of eliminating all protection. 

We have fixed ours on a thorough and exhaustive investiga- 
tion by a nonpartisan Tariff Board, with the intention of main- 
taining the true principle of protection, measured by the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad. 

Upon your own estimates you annually displace 200,000,000 
pounds of domestic wool by the importation of the foreign 
product, and transfer to Europe $12,000,000 worth of labor by 
the increased importation of the manufactured product and still 
lose $1,348,349 of annual revenue. 

We will lose $4,000,000 of revenue taken from a noncom- 
petitive product, and every dollar of it will therefore, by the 
lower cost of a household necessity, go toward a reduced cost 
of living and at the same time will maintain the industry on 
a protected basis of equal, fair, and just competition. 


You offer us a bill which the President has vetoed once, and 
which is in violation of the platform on which he was elected 
and on which we stand now. 

We offer you one which fulfills your pledge to reduce duties, 
and which it is now in your power to enact into law. 

For a year this industry has been tortured with doubt and 
harassed with uncertainty as to its future condition. 

The whole country needs and demands industrial peace and 
with it there will surely follow industrial prosperity. 

Let us in this matter forget partisanship and, as our mutual 
colleagues on the Tariff Board have done, work together for 
the common good. [Prolonged applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the gen- 
tleman used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 25 
minutes remaining. 

i Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, my understanding of the 
informal agreement made between the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop] and gentlemen on the other side was that the 
gentleman from Connecticut was to have yielded to him by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania so much time as the gentleman 
from Connecticut. required to conclude his remarks, and that 
then the time was to come to this side. 

Mr. MANN. That is right. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania merely reserves the balance of his time. 


8 Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman’s side is not entitled to my 
me. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New Jersey misunderstood 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman [applause]—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose during 
the time I am permitted to address the House to submit some 
facts—results of my own investigation—going to prove that as 
the rate of tariff protection increases so does the death rate of 
those whose wages depend upon tariff-protected industries in- 
crease. I shall relate some facts which prove that as the tariff 
rate mounts high the living conditions of those wage earners 
who toil in the protected industries sink lower and lower. If I 
can present here official figures showing that throughout the 
United States, with all unfavorable conditions in various parts 
of the country bringing up the average, it is found that out of 
every 100 deaths 27 are of children under 5 years of age, but 
that in towns whose industries are most highly protected, out 
of every 100 deaths not 27, but 47, 48, and even 50 are children 
under 5 years of age; if it is found that the death rate from 
all causes is highest in towns where are located the most highly 
protected industries, even if in those towns natural conditions 
are most favorable to health, then it is proper for us to inquire 
if there is a condition of living among the toilers in these most 
highly protected industries which of itself, and in spite of nat- 
urally healthful surroundings, produces an appalling death rate 
as well as hopeless misery and suffering among the living. 

If it can be demonstrated that as the subsidies paid to tariff 
beneficiaries increase the chances for life of the trust’s wage 
toilers decrease, if it is found that as the privilege of the rich 
to tax the poor is extended and enlarged the opportunity for 
the workers merely to survive is restricted, if it is found that 
as dividends increase there is also an increase in the pitiful 
little mounds of babies’ graves, if it is found that as the arro- 
gance and pride begot from privilege grow, hope and joy in the 
hearts of the toilers decrease, then it is reasonable for us to 
inquire if these facts do not bear certain relations with each 
other. If there is a sinister relationship between the facts, then 
it is our duty to examine and to understand. 

I recently visited and made some investigations in towns 
where wool and where cotton are made into fabrics.. In the 
town of Lawrence, Mass., I learned that out of every 100 deaths 
47 were of children under 5 years of age, and of these 35 were 
of children under 1 year of age. The average for the whole 
country is 27 children under 5 years of age instead of 47 as in 
Lawrence, and for the whole country 19 out of every 100 deaths 
are of children under 1 year of age, instead of 35, as in Law- 
rence. In order that this appallingly large percentage of child 
deaths in Lawrence, which, striking and significant as it is, is 
not as large as the rates for corresponding ages in Fall River 
and in New Bedford—in order, I say, that these rates may be 
better appreciated, let me give the figures for some cities also 
noted as manufacturing communities. 

In the city of Newark, N. J., partly in my congressional dis- 
trict, where the values of finished manufactured products in 
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1910 exceeded 58200, 000,000, where there were more than 1,800 
manufacturing plants in the year 1910, of every 100 deaths but 
31 were of children under 5 years of age. Taking a city far 
removed from Massachusetts or from New Jersey, Seattle, 
Wash., we find the deaths of children under 5 years of age out 
of every 100 deaths were but 19, as against 50 in Fall River, 49 
in New Bedford, and 47 in Lawrence, and of children under 1 
year of age in Seattle but 14. Not to extend these comparisons 
too far I will make but two others, both of Massachusetts com- 
munities. In Cambridge, in that State, out of every 100 deaths. 
26 were of children under 5 years of age, 19 of them being 
under 1 year of age; in Worcester, an industrial community, 
out of every 100 deaths, 30 were of children under 5 years of 
age, and of them 22 were of children under 1 year of age. 

It is a frightful toll of child deaths exacted by these inter- 
ests which have received from Republican Congresses the power 
to tax all the people, and that taxing power demanded and re- 
ceived under the immorally false claim that it was for the 
benefit of American labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In Lawrence I determined to see for myself what were the 
living conditions of the toilers in the woolen mills. I was ac- 
companied by interpreters, but made my own selection of tene- 
ments to visit, and in that way, going here and there in the 
quarters occupied by the mill hands, entering tenements which 
seemed to be of average condition, I talked with the workers, 
learning from whence they came and why, how long they had 
been in this country, what had induced them to come, their 
worldly state there and here, and facts as to their wages and 
their living expenses. 

What their conditions of living were I saw for myself. That 
they were supplied with the necessities of life was demonstrated 
merely because they were alive, but it was hard to believe, in 
some eases, that human beings could exist under the conditions 
I found. In only one of a score of homes was there anything 
to eat except bread, and the supply of that was many times 
pitifully small. Two, three, and as many as four occupied one 
small room. The slender supply of furniture was cheap, rough, 
and many times broken. Of course, such things as carpets and 
curtains were unknown; men, women, and children poorly, and 
many times insufficiently, clad. This was the story simple ob- 
servation told. As to other things which should be of interest 
to us who are asked to maintain a high protective duty, in order 
that the high standard of American living may be maintained, 
I made notes at the time, and it seems to me that instead of 
working those notes up to a statement in literary form that it 
will impart as much useful information and in less time if I 
give here a literal transcription of those notes written down as 
the information came to me in response to my questions. So I 
reproduce here merely some typical cases. 

First. Husband, wife, and three children; two rooms; rent, 
$2 a week; here seven years; husband only worker; wages, 
$6.12 a week when he worked full time; no idea of weekly 
average for a year; had been shepherd in Italy; came because 
heard talk of plenty of money and work here; man had bought one 
overcoat and one suit of clothes in seven years, woman one dress. 

Second. Husband, wife, two children, and boarder; five in 
three rooms; rent, $2 a week; man had been farmer in Italy; 
does not live as well here as at home; works in finishing room; 
wages $6.05, but made $7.15 working three instead of two ma- 
chines; sometimes ran four machines, but no more wages. If 
boss sees good, quick workman gives him more work but no 
more pay. Receiving strike relief from Italian parish school. 

I want at this point to interrupt this transcription of my 
rough notes to speak of a happening in that home which proved 
that these people are enger to improve themselves, and that 
they are ambitious that their children shall receive enough 
schooling to make them good, intelligent citizens. I made a 
friend of one of the children, a boy of 7 whom I took to be 4 
years old; the mother, observing our friendly relation, proudly 
produced a dog-eared reader in which there were translations 
of simple words from Italian into English. My little friend 
was asked to show how well he was going on with his study, 
and read some translations to me, both father and mother look- 
ing over his shoulder, eagerly striving, as it seemed to me, to 
keep pace with the youngster’s advance in acquiring the Eng- 
lish language. I speak of this because it is sometimes said of 
these people that they come here merely to pile up wealth 
and return to their own country, where they can acquire estates, 
and live in luxury and everlasting disdain of the United States. 

And before proceeding with my notes I want to say a word about 
that most serious charge brought against the foreign workers 
in highly protected industries that some of them have saved 
money. The manner in which this charge is made clearly 
shows that those who make it expect thereby to demonstrate 
that the wages paid by these protected industries are excessive, 
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otherwise how could the wage earners save? Is thrift a sin? 
If one sayes, though he starves to do it, is that Republican 
proof that wages are too high? Undoubtedly some of those 
people, where fathers and mothers and children have worked 
from 7 to 10 years, toiled eagerly, deprived themselves of every 
necessity except those absolutely required that they might 
barely live and continue to work, undoubtedly some such fami- 
lies have in 5, 7, or 10 years saved as much as $200, and I think 
I heard of one awful example of $300. But what they have 
done to saye this dollar or two a month out of the wages of a 
family it would be cruel to expose in all its punishing poverty 
and suffering. Yet such thrift is used as an argument for the 
continuance of 90 per cent protection for the benefit of those 
who paid such families their wages. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] : ' 

Before leaving this subject, I wish to add testimony of an 
active and intelligent official of the Central Labor Union. 
When I visited him he was in charge of the union’s relief 
station in Lawrence, where the union was giving relief, upon 
application, to any applicant, whether he was a member of the 
union or not. 

If, upon investigation, the union was satisfied that the appli- 
cant needed aid, it was furnished. This official told me that no 
American mill hand had saved any money from his wages, and 
my belief is that he included among the American workers not 
only the few remaining native born at work in the mills but 
also the comparatively few English and Irish expert mill hands 
who had come to this country years ago and who had not, as 
most of their kind haye, escaped from mill work. Some of 
these, he said, came to his home and asked if they might not 
get some relief for their families without going to the relief 
station, where their poverty and distress would become publicly 
known. He had been able to afford relief quietly in response 
to such requests and thereby save the self-respect of those who 
applied in that manner only when the necessity of the helpless 
members of their family became dire. That was his answer to 
my question as to whether the wages of the toilers in this 
highly protected industry had been large enough to enable the 
toilers to save any provision against such times of necessity. 

I had been told that the deposits in the savings banks of Law- 
rence were evidence that the Republican rate of wages paid has 
enabled the toilers to save. In answwer to this my friend of 
the Central Labor Union replied that the savings depositors 
were of the usual class, the small tradesmen and professional 
people, bookkeepers and cashiers, and the members of the vari- 
ous locals of the Central Labor Union who were working in the 
unprotected industries—the carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, 
blacksmiths, the railroad men, and, as usual, the various mem- 
bers of labor organizations working in industries unprotected 
by any part of the Republican tariff system. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

I will resume the transcription of my notes. 

Third. Six adults; 3 brothers, 1 sister, 2 nephews; 5 worked; 
3 rooms; rent, $3 a week: 

1 WESCOM GR oon ee eer a —ꝛ2?ͥ 
1 combing wi na nn mia 
1 doe 


1 spinning 
1 set bobbins- 


Average weekly wage, $6.19 when working full 

In the above classification I have used the terms describing 
their employment as they were given to me by the interpreter, 
himself the son of a mill hand, and they may not be the terms 
used here by gentlemen in describing mill workers. 

Fourth. Four couples, 1 baby, 9 in all; 4 rooms; rent, $3; 4 
men and 2 women worked: 


bE | | EE $8. 00 
n ENR SESS i oR Lew iii ya 6. £0 
Ippon «i[T ß 6. 05 


Average wage, $7.11 a week. 
In this group, asin every other one I visited, I made inquiry 2s 
to the average weekly wages for a full year, but seldom could get 


any accurate estimate. There were layoffs or slack times, but 
what they amounted to in weeks in a year I did not learn until 
I questioned this group, where one of the women had kept some 
sort of an account of all their wages and the number of full 
work-weeks. Pasing my estimate upon her statement, thet 
there had been work which totaled 39 full weeks, a simple cal- 
culation shows that the average weekly wage, counting as many 
weeks in the year as they are obliged to live, was $5.30. They 
had sayed no money. 
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(5) Twenty-two people in 6 rooms—19 adults, 3 babies—came 
to America because they read in Italian papers letters from New 
York and Boston that there was lots of work and money in 


America. Eighteen adults work, all but one very old woman, 
who was nurse and caretaker and cook and housekeeper. These 
were neighbors in the old country. Two work in twist room, 
get $6.35 a week, but worked overtime for four months for no 
different pay. 

The interpreter explained that they got no extra pay for over- 
time work. 

Would go back to Italy if they could, but had no money. One 
girl, with finger end cut off by machinery, asked for damages 
but got none; did not press for damages because lose job if she 
did. Two old women each got $5.50 a week; only boss, wife, 
and 3 children were getting relief from strike fund; other adults 
ashamed to ask. One man worked overtime 3 hours a day for 
27 cents—that was not right pay, but would lose job if com- 
plained. Another girl (brought in), whole index finger of left 
hand taken off while cleaning twisting machine. Rule was then 
must clean while machine running; rule changed since. Lawyer 
got $25 for her, not damages, because they said it was her fault, 
but gave her money to feed herself and baby. Did not sue be- 
cause she would lose job; went back to work for less wages; 
baby was 2 months old when she had accident; mother about 18. 

(5) Polish, husband, wife, 3 children, 4 boarders, 9 in all, in 
3 rooms, rent $2 a week. Husband a weaver, $7, sometimes $8 
a week, about 3 months full time last year, 9 months slack time 
when he earned $3 or $4 or $5 a week. Farmers in old country. 
Read in papers that America was good country. One boarder 
(intelligent) earned $6.50 a week, does not smoke or drink, but 
was short $2 every month. 

„ Did you all want to strike?—A. Yes. 
If you lose strike will you go away?—A. Home? 
. Yes, home?—A. No; not enough money to go home. 

(G) Russians, 9 adults, 3 children, 12 in 4 rooms, rent 83 a 
week; S people working, only sometimes full work, same pay for 
overtime; T years in America; no money saved; get relief from 
station; orders for groceries, $1 worth of groceries a week for 
adults, 50 cents for children, 

There is a literal transcription of some notes I took on my 
rounds. I have not attempted to supply any color to the picture 
drawn by those notes. I have refrained from any of the many 
comments that I might have made, refrained from shedding any 
side lights upon sights that I saw. I undertook that task with 
years of training in such work to aid me. I know that even a 
trained investigator may be deceived when seeking only the 
truth regarding such situations; I know that it is claimed that 
the average wage of the millworkers of Lawrence is something 
between $9 and $9.50 a week. I found just one man who said 
that he earned $9 a week when he was working full time, 

My Italian interpreter was recommended to me by a banker 
of Lawrence who knew him as an intelligent, honest, hard-work- 
ing young man temporarily out of employment because the store 
in which he worked had laid off clerks, He came from a family 
of mill workers, and it was evident that the toilers he ques- 
tioned respected him for his superior intelligence and worldly 
situation; and because of these reasons I am disposed to be- 
lieve that the statements of these people, as I wrote them in my 
notes, were statements of facts; and the paramount facts de- 
duced from my investigations, and from the official statistics 
of mortality published in United States Census Bulletin No. 
109, show that these people—men, women, and children—toiling 
in an industry whose owners are permitted to lay a tax of 90 
per cent on the clothes all Americans wear, do not receive 
wages enough to live in decency themselves and to prevent 
their children from starving to death. Starvation is one of 
the principal causes of the deaths of thousands of children 
of the workers in the most highly protected industries in 
America. 

On the question of the average weekly wage, which has so 
definite and pitiful a relation to the death rate, I was able to 
obtain more detailed information in Fall River. There I had 
the pleasure of making the acquaintance of as fine an American 
citizen as I have ever met, Thomas Chew, superintendent of 
the Boys’ Club of Fall River. He was a mill hand in Lanca- 
shire, England, when he reached the advanced age of 8 years, 
came to this country when he was 12 years old, and went to 
work in the mills of Fall River at a time when many English 
and Irish expert weavers were coming to this country. He had 
ambition and educated himself; he had the heart and soul of 
a philanthropist and a great pity for the children of the mill 
workers. He knew, what every investigator of such living con- 
ditions learns, that if you can save a boy from evil ways until 
he is 14 years of age you have done a great work for him 
toward saving him from ever falling into evil ways, 
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As a result of his effort Fall River has one of the best boys’ 
clubs I have ever seen. At various times Superintendent Chew 
has induced M. C. D. Borden, one of the large mill owners of 
Fall River, to subseribe a quarter of a million dollars for these 
club buildings, and Chew supports and maintains them by sub- 
scriptions which he gets from people who appreciate the valne 
of his work, but he gets no support from the mills, Boys under 
14 years of age are glad to become members of one of these 
clubs; and many of the men working in the mills flock to the 
other, for there is also a men's club. There they haye games, 
gymnastics, and many forms of entertainment, all under the 
least possible amount of oversight or supervision. 

Unfortunately, no such work is being done for the girls of the 
families of mill workers. The mothers know the danger of 
allowing their girls the freedom of the streets, and it is a com- 
mon thing in Fall River for the mother, when she goes to her 
work in the mill, to turn the boys out of doors, knowing they 
have the club to go to, and to lock in the girls under 14 years. 
When Mr. Chew made an investigation as to the causes which 
result in the death of 50 children out of every 100 people who 
die in Fall River, it was a common thing for him, when he 
rapped at a tenement door, to be answered by a little girl, who 
would say that she was locked in, taking eare of the baby. Mr. 
Chew told me, also, that the school census takers frequently 
had the same experience. 

I have told this much of that remarkable man because he 
was the only worker for the salvage of child life and child 
morals I discovered, and to show that he is familiar with wage 
and working facts, for the mill workers in Fall Riyer all give 
him their confidence. 

I took up with Mr. Chew this question of the average weekly 
earnings of the 35,000 or 40,000 mill hands in Fall River be- 
cause I wanted to get from the best available authority in- 
formation as accurate as might be; not what a pay roll of a 
single full week or month would show, but what these people 
earn on an average during 52 weeks in the year—that being 
the number of weeks in a year they are obliged to live if they 
ean. As a result of our calculations, I find that the Fall River 
mill workers average during the year a weekly wage of $6.25. 
The mills that pay these wages have been granted by Repub- 
lican Congresses the privilege of collecting from the American 
people a bonus of 90 per cent on the goods they manufacture. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] This privilege was granted, 
of course, in order that those receiving it might pay wages to 
their work people so high that a comfortable and self-respect- 
ing condition of living should be enjoyed by those work people. 

I shall feel amply rewarded for the time and labor I ex- 
pended if my humble contribution to knowledge regarding the 
workingman’s benefits from a high tariff—if my contribution, 
I say, shall hasten the death of that most malicious fable—that 
a high protective tariff benefits the workingman. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I only want to say that I 
live in Fall River, and have lived there since 1844. There is a 
woman’s union in Fall River. Did the gentleman visit that? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not; but I am very glad to hear it. 
Mr. Chew told me there was no such institution as his for girls. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. There is a woman’s union 
in Fall River that is cared for by contributions of the people, as 
there are several institutions especially for the care of children 
provided for in the same manner. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very glad to get that information, 
but it is clearly, however, not a question. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I did not say it was a 
question, but I wanted to correct that part of the gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no doubt that in Fall River, as 
in many other American cities, there are Christian women 
who do something toward caring for unfortunate women in all 
respects. As to Fall River, however, I could state some facts 
which could scarcely be printed in the Rrconbp regarding con- 
ditions almost forced. upon mill girls of Fall River, and if the 
gentleman wishes me to do so I will state them. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I appreciate that the gentle- 
man can possibly state many disagreeable facts, but I know 
these are not common alone to Fall River, but to every manu- 
facturing city, both North and South, and I very much regret 
it; but as the gentleman stated there was no provision for the 
care of young girls I wished that statement corrected. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, so far as the South is con- 
cerned, I deny that that is the condition of the mill employees 
in the Southern States. 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Very well. 

Mr. McCOY. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. McCOY. Was not the statement which the gentleman 
repeated as having been made by this head of the boys’ club 
that there was no similar girls’ club? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Quite so. I made no statement concern- 
ing any of the Christian women of Fall River giving ordinary 
care to destitute and unfortunate women. I stated, as my 
colleague suggests, that there was no similar institution for the 

_ care of girls. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have known Mr. Chew 
ever since he has been a resident of Fall River, and I want 
to say the boys’ club which he has charge of, was originated 
in a very peculiar way by contributions from the people of 
Fall River, and finally becoming discouraged in maintaining it, 
in looking over the directory he found the name of M. C. D. 
Borden, of New Lor 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I can not yield further to the gentleman. 
I have given Mr. Borden credit for having established this club. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I will take time later to 
reply to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And I will be very glad to hear the gen- 
tleman’s testimony as to the condition of the mill workers of 
Fall River. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. And I think I know them 
very well, as I have lived there since 1844. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not yield further. 

Before I present some interesting figures as to child mortality 
in Fall River, let me quote briefly from the writings of Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, an investigator of the highest standing of 
municipal health condition. He quotes from official vital statis- 
tics, which show that Fall River has the second worse death 
rate of its class in the United States, in spite of its most favor- 
able natural condition, and says: 

Fall River is a healthful locality, well situated on sharp hills rising 
from a lovely bay. It is cleansed by the pervasive and consistent disin- 
fection of salt breezes. It suffers no bitter extremes of heat or cold. 
At its very gates lies a good water supply, which, wisely, is guarded 
against contamination. Drainage is fair, though, unfortunately, not 
universal. There has been no sudden pressure of population to encour- 
age and excuse the building of the evil type of tenement. Air and light 
are everywhere available. Broad areas of farming country near at 
hand furnish a milk supply which is at least of fair quality, as milk 
goes nowadays. Why, then, since Fall River is a healthful city, is it 
not also a healthy city? 


The answer to that is, in my opinion, that even in that 
healthful city the wages of the 40,000 people working in its 
mills, turning out the many millions of dollars worth of goods, 
helping to make enormous dividends which are added to by a 
Republican tariff tax of 90 per cent, the answer is, I say, that 
those 40,000 mill workers get so small a portion of the mills’ 
profits for their wages that they simply can not live in con- 
ditions where health is possible. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The mortality figures of these workers in Fall River 
are startling. I think I have already said that in that most 
favorably situated city, with no towering tenements, no con- 
gested areas, out of every 100 deaths 50 are of children under 
5 years of age, and of those 39 are of children under i year 
of age. 

If you will take Census Bulletin No. 109, and turn to table 3, 
on page 82, and run your eye along the columns giving the 
causes of death in Fall River, you will fail to find any deaths 
attributed to malnutrition or marasmus. Those two terms have 
been eliminated from the international list of causes of death, 
which list, very properly, has been adopted by Dr. Wilbur, who 
is at the head of the division of vital statistics in the Census 
Bureau. But among the causes of death even a layman will 
find many familiar names of diseases peculiar to children, and 
also he will find many diseases listed which modern medicine 
properly classifies as preventable diseases. Dr. Wilbur was 
kind enough to go over this very enlightening table with me, 
and he made two series of check marks, one indicating diseases 
peculiar to infancy and the other preventable diseases. A little 
examination of his check marks develops this fact—in the classi- 
fication carried by the table there are 31 causes of death listed. 
Of these 19 are checked as preventable diseases, and I find 
that in Fall River every cause of death checked as peculiar to 
children has opposite, also, a check mark indicating that it is 
a preventable disease according to the theory of modern medical 
science. 

If they are preventable why, in that healthful town, in that 
highly protected community, does the death rate of children un- 
der 5 years of age show 50 out of every 100 deaths? Why, 


when in the country at large there are out of every 100 deaths 
only 19 of children under 1 year of age, in Fall River are there 
39? Why, when the owners of the mill are so highly protected 


by a Republican tariff, are not the bowels of compassion of 
those owners moved to protect just a little the children of their 


workers? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chéw is a practical man, and when these grewsome fig- 
ures of children’s death came to him he started out to make an 
investigating campaign of his own. He knew that the reason 
malnutrition and marasmus have been removed by modern medi- 
cine from its list of causes of death was because they do not 
describe a disease but a condition; he knew that the words 
were not accurate, that they have been used in the past merely 
as polite terms to describe starvation, but he wanted to know 
how many children died of starvation in Fall River in 1909. I 
take the result of his investigation from a newspaper published 
in Fall River, and the first headline in that Fall River paper, 
printed in large black type, reads “ Thousands of babies die in 
year.” He based his investigation, it appears, on figures sup- 
plied to him by the local health officers, and incidentally I may 
remark that his figures of deaths of children under 1 year of 
age in Fall River in 1909 are nearly 100 less than the figures 
given by bulletin No. 109 of the Census Bureau. But taking the 
most favorable report it is seen that in that year in Fall River, 
including stillbirths, 1,036 children under 1 year of age died. 
As the result of his investigation Mr. Chew tabulated thus: 


Steir ͤ—ʃü r' PM —60 cʃ 250 
From preventable diseases 501 
Nonpreventable diseases 285 

— r. ͤ ——... NS 1, 036 


Then he goes into the causes of deaths of children under 1 
year of age, and he is not ashamed to use those tabooed words, 
malnutrition and marasmus, meaning starvation, and he finds 
from that cause that there were in Fall River in that year 141 
deaths of children under 1 year of age. And their mothers were 
working for $6.25 a week manufacturing goods upon which a 
Republican tariff bonus of 90 per cent is charged against every 
person in the United States who wears a garment of cotton. 
And then, there were 250 stillbirths—250 little bodies starved 
to death before they were born, and the tariff only 90 per cent. 
Why, good God! the Republicans are only half right. If the 
privileged beneficiaries of a Republican tariff can not afford to 
pay wages high enough to prevent this slaughter of infants, let 
us double the tax, make it high enough, at least, so that babies 
may not be staryed to death before they come into the world. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I want to exhibit to Members here this map of the city of 
Fall River, which, it can be seen, is marked with groups of pins, 
1,086 pins roughly divided into three groups, 786 black pins and 
250 white pins. Every black pin indicates the street and house 
where an infant under 1 year of age died in Fall River in 1909, 
and every white pin indicates a stillbirth. One group roughly 
outlines the section of Fall River where the Italians and Poles 
live, a second one the section occupied by French and Belgian 
mill hands, and the third that section of the city occupied by 
immigrants from 17 other European countries. This very sig- 
nificant map is the result of the personal canvass of Mr. Chew 
to determine the facts indicated. At the conclusion of his in- 
vestigation he found that he had the record of the deaths of 400 
children under 1 year of age whose births had never been 
reported. 

Such indifference to life you would never find in a well-con- 
ducted stock farm, where the birth of every colt and every calf 
is carefully entered in the studbook and the cattle register 
[applause on the Democratic side]; such indifference to life 
you would not find in any kennel, where the record, for future 
bench shows, registers the birth of every puppy. I refer to this 
because it is a striking evidence of a fact of which lawmakers 
must soon take careful notice; of the fact that in these mill 
towns there is a complete separation between the welfare and 
interests of the well-to-do and prosperous portions of the com- 
munities and those of the communities who toil in the mills. 
There is no common interest; the classes are separated as it 
was never designed the classes should be separated in American 
communities. They are separated in a way that is dangerous 
to those communities and to American institutions. There is a 
submerged, a neglected portion of the community whose very 
births and deaths are matters of indifference to the municipal 
authorities. Lest it be thought that conditions have improved 
I will insert at this time these figures: In 1909, as we have seen, 
the deaths of infants in Fall River, under 1 year of age, not 
including stillbirths, were 786; in 1910 I find from the United 
States census figures that they were 854. 

What persona) suffering and misery this condition gives rise 
to in these towns of highly protected interests that which I 
have already said gives, I hope, some hint. With what danger 
this condition menaces our institutions I ask those of you wiser 
than I to pause and give thought to. I believe that this arro- 
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gance and civic indifference are begot of privilege—the privilege 
a few have obtained from Republican Congresses to tax unjustly 


the many. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The few have 
been enabled to make large dividends without earning them. 
They are relieved from competition and the necessity imposed 
by competition to improve their products. 

Let me say a few words on that last proposition: In Fall 
River I visited the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, one of the 
three which the State of Massachusetts, greatly to its credit, 
assists in maintaining. This school has for its superintendent a 
textile expert named Umpleby, who learned his craft in England, 
and studied in its higher branches, or at least pursued and 
finished his studies, in Germany and France. He is my au- 
thority for this statement: Textile mills in England and in 
Germany and in France will take shoddy; that is, the soft and 
loosely woyen rag fabrics, tear it apart, comb, spin, and weave 
it, and make a better looking, more highly finished piece of 
cloth from it than any American mill will make from the best 
quality of raw material. 

The American mills, enjoying these monstrous subsidies 
granted to them by Republican Congresses, are under no neces- 
sity of installing the latest and best type of plants or of pay- 
ing high wages in order to secure expert labor, and thus are 
enabled to charge an artificial price for inferior product. I be- 
lieve that the subsidy that they have been granted by the Gov- 
ernment, this privilege to tax, relieves them of the necessity of 
making the highest class product. 

Their profits are insured. I believe that these discriminations 
in their favor produce a state of mind among this privileged 
class which makes them careless in their manufactures, indiffer- 
ent to the conditions of their toilers, and, as one result, we find 
these groups here, these pitiful black and white marks indicat- 
ing preventable infant mortality; a lamentable result peculiar, 
so far as my observations go, to communities where highly- 
protected industries exist. 

I want to exhibit to you this chart. The vertical columns, as 
you see, represent the months of that year, 1909; the horizontal 
lines the days of that month. The red wafers show the deaths 
in Fall River in that one year, many of them from preventable 
causes, of children under 1 year of age; the blue wafers show 
the stillbirths. Notice how strikingly the deaths increase in 
July, August, and September. 

Not far from Fall River is the home of a summer colony 
famous all oyer the world for the magnificence of its palaces, 
the extravagance of its people, the varied and whimsical meth- 
ods of their entertainment, the gorgeousness of their lawn fétes 
and their water carnivals, the splendor of their entertainment 
of foreign people of title, the stately sweep of their lawns, and 
the perfection of their gardens. The same water which partly 
surrounds Fall River laps the beaches and bluffs of Newport. 
But in Newport in July, August, and September these palaces, 
some of them, are occupied by men and women whose colossal 
fortunes have been given to them by the operation of this Re- 
publican tariff subsidy. Their children you will find there in 
July, August, and September, cared for by nurses, by goy- 
ernesses, by tutors, enjoying every pleasure, every entertain- 
ment that wit or fancy can devise and prodigality provide to 
make their little lives happy and healthy. They are taken 
there in private yachts; they are cared for like little princes 
and princesses, protected from chill or from the summer heat, 
nourished, petted, and amused. All of this during those three 
dreadful months, whose record of infant deaths in the town 
of Fall River make ghastly red the splashes on this chart. 

I am not inventing this shameful story; it is taken from the 
official records of a city a portion of whose vast profits, enor- 
mous dividends, people enjoy from stock shares under suspicion 
of carrying an undue amount of water. I am not endeavoring 
to incite class hatred. I merely wish, if I can, to make my 
fellow Members of the House of Representatives ask them- 
selves if all is well with a fiscal policy responsible for this 
hideous red record on one shore of the waters of that beautiful 
sound, and responsible at the same time for the conditions of 
wealth, of luxury, of idleness, at a near-by part of those historic 
waters? 

Noting the condition of those who benefit by the tariff, 
contrasted with the overtaxed consumers throughout the coun- 
try, as well as the unfortunate workers in highly protected in- 
dustries, all of whom are robbed by the tariff, it seems fair to 
assert that governmental pap, such as is this subsidy, ladled 
out to a privileged few by the Republican Party, is a mighty 
bad diet for any portion of a free people. It quickens the appe- 
tite, to be sure, but it deadens the conscience; it gives luxuries 
to the few, to be sure, but it deprives the many of common 
comforts; it affords education, travel, leisure for those who 
fatten on this governmental pap, but it imposes on the many 
unrelieved toil and unjust taxes upon their necessities of life. 


The salyage of human Ife must be taken as one fair measure 
of 2 community’s conscience, its sense of right and wrong, of 
charity. What, then, must be our judgment of the rich in a 
community who are indifferent even to the salvage of the lives 
of those who can not save themselves—the little ones, the chil- 
dren? Let 90 per cent of helpless infants die if only those who 
need no aid are helped by tariff subsidies at a 90 per cent rate. 
What do they care about the death rate so long as the tariff 
rate is maintained by votes of a Republican Senate or the veto 
of a Republican President? 

Where the black and white marks on the map tell the 
hideous story of preventable infant mortality, I noticed, as I 
walked through that District of Sorrow, that one of the streets 
was named Hope. That, surely, was the very malice and frenzy 
of satire. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Hope? What 
quantity of that mercifnl possession can sooth the heart of 
man, woman, or child working in dull and unilluminated 
routine, which gives but a feeble hold upon a miserable exist- 
ence at best. What hope is there to assuage, even by promise, 
the dull pain of unsuckled breasts of mothers whose children 
were starved before they were born, while the mothers toiled 
with the pain of their untimely tribulation. 

What hope for the boy who begins working in the mills when 
he should be playing in the fields, working at the start for $2 
a week, earning a little more by slow increases, but only a 
little more; working on, just to preserve life, until at 50 he is 
worn out and becomes worse than the unemployed—the un- 
employable! 

Are we not justified in thinking that they fare best who 
escape from that drab existence before they endure more than 
a few days of its suffering, before they can appreciate the 
glories and delights of high Republican tariff, before they are 
taught to understand the blessings granted by Government to 
insure the high.standard of American living for all who toil 
in protected industries? 

May we not excuse those who, after living such lives, look, 
perhaps not wholly in sorrow, at these black and white pins, at 
these red splashes on the chart? They know what years of 
misery were saved by the events which placed those telltale 
pins upon this silent but picturesque Republican tariff argu- 
ment. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if I have any time left, I yield it to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. REILLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 15 minutes remaining. 
The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. REILLY] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleague, 
Hon. Enenezer J. HILL, of Norwalk, Conn., who has written the 
minority report that accompanies this woolen schedule, has long 
posed as a high priest of protection as enunciated by Repub- 
lican platforms and as preached from Republican lay pulpits. 
In addition to his belief in Republican tariff theology, he ap- 
pears to be convinced that he has been commissioned from some 
more or less authoritative source as the champion of American 
labor and its defender against the hordes of the so-called pauper 
labor of Europe. j 

He has been fairly successful in making some people believe 
that he is and has been a high protectionist only because of 
his unselfish, undying love for the American workingman. 

He has almost exploded with indignation when anyone has 
dared point a finger at the sacred Grand Old Party tariff; he 
has wept tears, copious and crocodile—but copious at any rate— 
over the woes of the workers in mill and factory; he has drawn 
pictures of the prosperity that prevails under the benign in- 
fiuence of 100 per cent duties and the dire distress that must 
ensue if those duties are disturbed. He has told you in his 
thrilling “Story of the Extra Session” of the cold-blooded at- 
tempts of the Democrats to ruin American industries; he has told 
you of their deep-laid plans to close the mills and the shops; 
he has told you of their efforts to bring disaster upon the people 
in general, either because of their ignorance in the matter of 
proper legislation or their willful intent to raise hell in general 
with business. [Applause on the Democratic side.] He has 
tried to show you why no one but a Republican high protection- 
ist should be permitted to enact any tariff legislation. 

He has almost taken the stand that no one but himself knows 
anything about a tariff, and that when it comes right down to 
it, Messrs. PAYNE and DALzELL are mere tariff pikers. And this 
vast knowledge and this wonderful comprehension of the scope 
of a high protective tariff, he wants you to understand, have 
been used exclusively by him in all tariff legislation for the pro- 
tection of the dear American workingman and his happy, happy 
home. Has anyone dared question the purity of his motives 
in his devotion to the cause of the tariff barons, especially the 
woolen kings? Has anyone dared insinuate anything mercenary 
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in that specific or ad valorem loyalty to the princes of protec- 
tion? No, siree. The fear of the dreadful blowing up that 
would follow even a mere hint of that sort has heretofore 
been enough to prevent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
To his Imperial Majesty Ebenezer I [laughter], King of Wool- 
dom and Emperor of Tariffania, only the highest altruistic 
motives have been ascribed [laughter]; only a burning desire 
to help the wage earner in all his protective pyrotechnics. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There are dreams that one dislikes to dispel; there are pic- 
tures that one hates to destroy. To do so may be called cruelty 
and vandalism, but there are unpleasant as well as pleasant 
duties that must be performed. 

Let us leave this Hu of altruism and get down to brass tacks. 
What do we find in connection with the attitude of the dis- 
tinguished Connecticut champion of Schedule K and its minority 
offspring now under consideration? 

We find that in addition to the protection for the American 
woolen workers there is other protection desired. There may 
be protection for the Norwalk Mills Co. desired. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Braptry], in the recent debate on the 
metal schedule, was questioned by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hamn] as to his interest in a certain industry 
upon which he desired a higher duty than the bill provided. 
The reply of the gentleman from New York was that before 
coming to Congress he had been interested largely in the in- 
dustry in question, but when he was elected to or nominated 
for Congress he disposed of his interest, because he wished to 
be in a position to legislate without a personal bias on all mat- 
ters. It was the expression of a high ideal of public duty and 
was characteristic of the gallant colonel. 

The annual reports of the Norwalk Mills Co. from 1888, when 
the printing of the reports began under the Connecticut law, down 
to and including 1912, show that EBENEZER J. HILL, of Norwalk, 
owned from 70 to 140 shares of the stock of that concern. 
They show that he was not only a stockholder, but that he was 
and is a director of that company, and they also show that he 
was the vice president of the concern for several years. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] So that there may be no mis- 
take as to the identity of the E. J. Hitt, one of the reports 
distinguishes the director as Hon. E. J. Hint, of Norwalk. Not 
only was he interested in the manner described, but one of his 
sons was treasurer of the company for a while. 

Herewith are given some figures and facts from the annual 
reports of the Norwalk Mills Co., showing the connection of my 
colleague with the company as a stockholder: 


In 1900 the law was changed so that it required only the 
filing under oath of the following particulars, namely, the 
amount, the capital stock actually paid in, a list of the directors 
and officers, and the location of the principal office in Connecti- 
cut. The report of 1900 of the Norwalk Woolen Mills Co. was 
made and sworn to by EBENEZER J. HI, vice president, and 
Frederick J. Hill, treasurer. 

From 1900 up to and including 1910 the name of E. J. Hiri 
appears in the annual report as vice president and director of 
the Norwalk Woolen Mills Co. In 1910 Mr. Hitt retired from 
the vice presidency, but remains as a director in the company, 
according to the reports filed, including the one filed for 1912 
on the 2d day of January of this year. 

The annual report of the Norwalk Mills Co. for 1900, when 
the change in the law took place, was made by the Messrs. Hill 
as vice president and treasurer, and is as follows: 


We, EBENEZER J. HILL, vice president, and Frederick A. Hill, treas- 
urer, of the Norwalk Mills Co., a joint-stock corporation orga’ under 
and pursuant to the laws of the State of Connecticut 3 to joint- 
stock companies, and focated in the town of Norwalk in said State, in 
compliance with the requirements of said laws, hereby certify under 
oath: That the condition of the affairs of said company, as nearly as 
the same could be ascertained, on the Ist day of January, 1900, in the 
following particulars. was as follows: 

The amount of capital stock actually paid in was $100,000. 


Directors. 


Date of election and term 
Name. of office. Residence, 


D. Warren Fitch. .........)..... do. Do. 

president. June 12, 1899 (May, 1900) . 42 West Avenue, Norwalk. 
5 Hill, vice pres- | Sept. 21, 1809 (May, 1900). 40 West Avenue, Norwalk. 
Frederick A. Hill, treas- | Oct. 10, 1800 (May, 1900)..| Norwalk, Conn. (Winnl- 


urer. pauk, Conn.) 
Frederick A. Hill, assistant | Nov. 13, 1899 (May, 1900) Do. + 
treasurer, secretary, as- f 
sistant secretary. 


Location of prin 1 offi ; „ 
Fanti ap So principal office in Connecticut, Winnipauk; post office, 


In witness whereof we have bereunto set our hands this 12th day of 


February, 1900. 
EBENEZER J. HILL, Vice President. 
FREDERICK A. HILL, Treasurer. 


(U. S. I. R. stamp, 10 cents, affixed and canceled.) 
= NORWALK, Februar; „ 1 
Starz or CONNECTICUT, 8 e 
County of Fairfield, ss: 
Personally appeared Enenezer J. HILL, vice president, and Frederick 
A. Hill, treasurer, of the Norwalk Mills Co., signers of the foregoing 


certificate, and made solemn oath to the truth of the same before me. 


[segaL.] H. P. PRICE, Notary Public. 
Received for record 1 1900, and recorded by— 
Nig E. SMITH, Assistant Toten Clerk. 


OFFICE or Town CLERK. 
STATE or CONNECTICUT, County or 8 
Town of Norwalk, ss: 


I, Herbert R, Smith, town clerk of said town, hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true copy of the record of the instrument recorded in 
the records of joint-stock corporations of said town in volume 1 on 


page 118. 
n witness whereof I bave 
town thin EU dae ot ek ee set my hand and the seal of said 

[SEAL] HERBERT R. Suira, Town Clerk. 

Is there any great surprise that my colleague should be se- 
lected to write a Republican woolen schedule? [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Is there any great surprise that he 
desires to see a high tariff kept on woolen goods? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Is it all for the American workman 
that he is pleading? 

I wish it to be clearly understood that I have no fault to find 
with my colleague for being a stockholder, director, or vice 
president of the Norwalk Milis Co. It is rather to his credit 
as a thrifty man. I have such a high personal regard for my 
colleague that I would like to see him a director and stock- 


holder in many companies. His financial prosperity can not be - 


so great as to in any way displease me, because, except when 
some one trespasses on his high tariff domain, my colleague 
is a most affable gentleman. [Applause.] But what I do find 
fault with is my colleague as the stockholder, director, and 
vice president of a woolen mill being permitted to draw up a 
tariff bill affecting that industry. [Applause on the Democratie 
side.] If this tariff question were being settled by a jury, my 
colleague would not be eligible for jury duty because of his 
interest in the case. [Applause on the Democratic side.] He 
has no moral right to be making tariff bills for a woolen indus- 
try. But it is a concrete ‘example of what the Republicans 
mean by their plea to have the tariff revised by its friends. 
[Applause on the Democratic. side.] When he gives his facts 
and figures, of which his head is filled, as the distinguished 
ex-Speaker of the House stated during the reciprocity debate, 
he gives facts and figures that are seen through bias and 
computed through prejudice. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] His ease is typical of the Republican policy of putting 
friends of yarious interests on committees that are supposed 
to regulate those interests. 

Anticipating a statement that my colleague might make in 
relation to this Norwalk Woolen Mill if he were present—and 
I regret that he is not—— 

Mr. HILL. He is here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REILLY. I am glad to see the gentleman here. Antici- 
pating a question he might ask, I will say that the mill has not 
been running for the past few months. Why? If I were to 
follow my colleague, I might say because the tariff was not high 
enough on woolens to protect the American manufacturer 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion right there? 
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Mr. REILLY. Not now, as I have but a few minutes left. 
But that would not be a good answer, because for years Stock- 
holder, Director, and Vice President Hirt has been making 
woolen schedules as a majority member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and if it were not high enough he would add on as 
much as he liked. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Then, 
again, he has shown in his minority report to-day that the tariff 
was high enough—in fact, too high—for, with an eye to the 
near future and with his ear close to the ground, he has recom- 
mended a reduction from the Payne-Aldrich figures. 

If the tariff was not the cause of the closing of the mill, there 
is another reason that may be attributed—failure to meet the 
competition. Let us look at that a moment. Who are the 
competitors of the Norwalk mills? The American Woolen Co.— 
the Wool Trust. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Oh, the irony of fate! While my colleague has been here 
breaking his neck to put enormous dividends in the pockets of 
the Wool Trust by a high tariff wall, that trust was engaged 
in its usual pastime of putting a competitor out of business; 
and my colleague is one of the victims, unless he has been 
taken over. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The story of the Norwalk mills and my colleague’s unselfish 
championship of the cause of American labor is the story of 
the robber tariff that the American people are beginning to 
learn by heart. They are getting their eyes opened to the 
iniquities that have been perpetrated upon the American people 
in the name of the American workingman. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] They are realizing that it has been a crumb 
for wage earners and a loaf for the tariff and mill barons. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The day when the smooth- 
tongued, polished advocates of a piratical tariff can get away 
with that stuff is passed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

- The American workmen know they are the poorest paid in 
all the world when their productivity is taken into account. 
The American wage earners saw a panic and the hardest times 
in 1907 under the highest tariff, except the Payne-Aldrich-Hill 
tariff. 

But they know now the tariff come-on when they see him, 
no matter how disguised, and will not be buncoed again. They 
see a Republican President and a Republican Tariff Board 
changing front and admitting that the “ difference in the cost 
of production” bugaboo is busted and will have to go into the 
discard with the “ reasonable profit” dodge. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. REILLY. I would like to finish. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. REILLY. Two minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask that the gentleman be allowed five min- 
utes in which to finish his speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Remy] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. REILLY. They can see the selfish interest behind the 
high tariff stalking horse, and they are simply waiting for No- 
vember to come to prove that the hoodwink days are passed and 
that they have had enough of the so-called protection. The 
protection that makes them poor and lean in the sweat of 
their daily toil, while the tariff barons wax rich and fat; the 
protection that adds a dime to what they earn and a dollar to 
what they eat. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman, whatever time I have not used. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. CONNELL having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 5919. An act to increase the limit of cost for the United 
States post-office building at La Salle, III. 


THE WOOLEN SCHEDULE. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, my understanding was that 
there was to be two hours’ general debate on this side, inasmuch 
as they have taken two hours on the other side. 

Mr. DALZELL. Your side has occupied more time than this 
side. Your side has occupied 2 hours and ours has occupied 
only 1 hour and 35 minutes. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unprerwoop] himself occupied an hour. 

Mr. FOSTER. Your side has occupied more time than ours. 
Mr. Chairman, I think I am recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment. The condition of the 
record is this: The Democratic side has used 2 hours and 2 min- 


- 


utes. The minority side has used 1 hour and 35 minutes, leav- 
ing 55 minutes of my colleague’s time and 25 minutes’ time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not care to be recognized, Mr. Chair- 
man, but the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON] does 
desire to be recognized. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I think I have the floor. 

Mr. DALZELL. We are entitled to be recognized on this 
side of the House at this time. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania will re- 
member this, that his side was recognized according to an un- 
derstanding with the majority leader, Mr. UNnperwoop, and 
given an hour’s time, and you consumed all but five minutes 
of that hour. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DALzELL] that I regret that the situation came 
about this way, and for that reason I did not want any man 
to use over an hour, because I was afraid it would bring about 
confusion. But I was recognized for one hour, and the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HL] was recognized for an hour. 
Then the time should have come back to our side, because we 
were entitled to it, which would have allowed the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Townsenp] to come in, and then it 
would go to the gentleman’s side and then come back to us. 
Now, two gentlemen have been recognized on this side and two 
on that side, and the result is that this side is now entitled to 
recognition. I am perfectly willing, however, I will say to the 
gentleman, when the proper time comes, to make up his time. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will only say that the time ought to be 
divided equally between the two sides of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The recognition ought to go according 
to rule, because the two sides have been recognized. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I will say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I have so much regard for the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Foster] that if he desires to proceed I am willing to forego 
my opportunity now, if I have an opportunity. I may be labor- 
ing under a misapprehension as to my right. 

Mr. FOSTER. I decline to yield if I can be recognized. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster] is merely within his rights. I have no desire 
to cut off that side. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Then, if I may be permitted to 
make an inquiry, is this side entitled to be recognized next? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster], and unless the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzett] wishes to utilize his 25 minutes, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hamuntron] will next be 
recognized. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That will be to-morrow morn- 
ing? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not want to occupy but a short time. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I do not wish to go on to- 
night. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, we have listened this afternoon 
to what was to my mind one of the most remarkable addresses 
ever delivered upon the floor of this House, I refer to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. TowNsenp]. He 
has taken up a different line of argument than that usually 
heard in tariff discussions. We usually hear talk about what 
effect a tariff will have upon the business of the country, on the 
particular commodity upon which the tariff is to be levied, and 
the cost to the people of the country. The gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Towxskxp] has shown us this afternoon that in 
these mill and factory towns, in these mills for whose benefit 
the protective tariff has been levied, the mortality is greater 
than it is in any other cities of the United States. 

We have heard much in this House in the last two or three 
years with reference to the protective tariff and the benefit that 
it is to labor. I have heard men talk here until they were blue 
in the face, until they sweat as they never sweat before in their 
lives, advocating a high protective tariff for the benefit of the 
laboring man of the country. Yet it has been demonstrated 
here to-day by Government statistics that these people in the 
mill centers of the country, in the cotton and woolen industries 
of Massachusetts, do not get proper food, clothing, or shelter. 
Whether they put all their money into savings banks and refuse 
to spend their wages to procure food to eat and proper clothing 
to wear for themselyes and their families I leave for some 
friend of the protected industries to tell this House. I suppose 
that they would come upon the floor of this House and show 
that over in Massachusetts there are thousands of workmen 
in those mills who reyel in wealth, that the vaults of the sav- 
ings banks are bulging and bursting with the wealth of the 
laboring men, who are the direct beneficiaries of our high 
protective system of tariff taxes, 
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But do you know that a witness testified before the Com- 
mittee on Rules a short time ago that these shrewd, smart mill 
owners, who, it is said, are looking out so well for the protec- 
tion of the American laboring men, that their cards were dis- 
tributed in foreign countries, in the labor centers, and that 
those cards contained upon the one end a picture of a beautiful 
mill and on the other end, a street between, is represented a 
savings bank, with a stream of people traveling from the mill 
over to the savings bank with bags of gold. And some of those 
people who came to this country brought some of the cards 
with them to Massachusetts in order that they might identify 
that mill and that savings bank, where they were to be so very 
prosperous. [Applause on the Democratie side.] Well, my 
friends; it seems strange indeed that these people working in 
the mills would live 8 or 10 or 12 of them in 3 or 4 rooms, and 
that they would live on food of the kind that has been testified 
to in order that they might take the money across the strect 
and put it in the savings bank. 

I will ask yon, is it natural anywhere in the world that men 
who go out and toil from early morning until late at night will 
starve themselves if they haye money with which to get enough 


to eat? There may be exceptional cases, but that is not the 
rule. Human nature is very much the same the world over 


when it comes to those things. The hunger of a man in Italy 
or the hunger of a man in Russia is very much the same as it is 
in Iwngland or in Germany or in the United States. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. TowNsenD] spoke also 
of the great mortality in these mill centers. There is a reason 
for this; some cause is certainly to be found why the mortality 
is so great. What ts necessary to make people strong and keep 
them healthy? There are certain essentials to do this. Among 
them are these: They must have proper houses to live in; 
they must have proper clothing, proper food, and proper hygienic 
surroundings. Do we find those conditions there? It has been 
testified to before a committee of this House that those people 
usually have meat once a week; that their wages are not such as 
to permit them to live as they ought to live and as all people 
ought to live. If there is any man in the world and any man’s 
family that ought to have the proper necessaries of life, it is 
the man who goes out and toils and creates the wealth of the 
country. 

On account of the improper housing of the people, on account 
of crowding them into rooms, as has been shown here to have 
been done in Lawrence and Fall River, Mass., and other mill 
eenters of the country, we find that there is not sufficient air 
for each person to breathe in those crowded rooms. In order 
for each person to breathe properly, so that the body may be 
healthy, so that there may be sufficient oxygen taken into the 
system, there must be a certain amount of pure air to be 
breathed. Š 

If we have not that air, our bodies will suffer. Deteriorated 
air brings on disease. 

It is necessary to have proper clothing to keep the body 
healthy. It was testified by a trained nurse from New York, 
who appeared before the Rules Committee, that on her yisit to 
Lawrence, Mass., among those children she found that out of 
119 children only 4 had underclothing. She said that the shoes 
of the little children of that community were worn out until 
their bare feet were almost on the ground. She said that the 
older ones, those who were able to work in the mills and earn 
something for themselves, were better clothed. Yet those mill 
owners’ cards, with the pictures of the mills and savings banks 
where they might deposit and hoard up their thousands upon 
thousands, were sent to the labor centers of Europe. This was 
done to secure the cheaper labor in Europe. 

Every man who has studied hygiene and its relations to the 
human body knows that a certain amount of food and a cer- 
tain kind of food is necessary if the body is to be properly 
maintained. The growing child must have a different food 
than the grown person who works. One of the witnesses who 
appeared was a Mr. Carter, who was employed as a mission- 
ary, one of these sanctified sort of fellows who would make 
the heavens weep when he prayed for the poor of Lawrence, 
Mass. He was employed and his salary was paid by the 
mill owners of Lawrence. He said his expenses were paid by 
contributions, but the fact was, as he testified later, that he 
was paid by the mill owners of that particular city. What was 
his business? It was to go around and help these people, and, 
when he found them without sufficient food or clothing or fuel, 
I suppose it was his business to comfort them and make them 
feel as good as possible on what little they had to live on. 

I would like to read from his testimony that particular item 
and show how they did enjoy food that was given to them. Talk- 
ing about giving these children a lunch he says: 


Another thing which became apparent, children were coming to school 
hungry. In one of the schools, while things were going at their best 


bright and Intelligent teacher noticed that the 
were not quite so wide-awake about the middle 
inquiry, she discovered that the times 
being so prosperous the father and mother went to work and the chil- 
dren had to scramble out of bed, dress themselves, take a bite to eat 
as best they could, and go to school and go through the forencon with- 
out anything very substantial to eat. 


Now, gentlemen, mark you, this was a great thing that they 
were doing for these school children at Lawrence, Mass. He 
further says: 


The teacher canvassed the matter and this was the result, that she 
bought large loaves of bread that were 12-cent loaves, and y are 
big enough to kneck a man down with, and are good, solid, wholesome 


last November, a ver. 
children of the school 


of the forenoon. Upon making 


He was asked the question if they were big enough to knock a 
horse down, and he said “Yes.” He said they were good, 
wholesome food for the children, and that a 12-cent loaf would 
cut enough portions so that they could sell them with a little 
corn sirup dribbled onto them for a cent apiece and not lose 
anything on the job. They were careful to cut their slices of 
bread se that there would not be anything lost on the job. He 
said the parents were delighted, and scores of children came 
every day with their pennies and were independently fed. I 
want to say to my good friend, Mr. Wrruersvoon, that down in 
Mississippi that would not be much of a luxury to give a child 
a piece of hard bread with a little corn sirup dribbled on it. 

Then he says: 

We opened up one of the schools and some of the ladies came in and 
assisted in the work, and one lady, who holds a high social position 
in Lawrence, said, after the first day's experience, that she had spent 
a pleasanter forenoon than she ever had at a whist party. 

Now, I call attention to this to show you the situation and 
to corroborate the statement of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. TOWNSEND], that there is no wonder that the infant mor- 
tality, living in the homes they do, living on the kind of food 
they are compelled to live on, clothing themselves with the kind 
of clothing that they are compelled to put on them, it is no 
wonder that the mortality is so large in these localities. 

A man who has had much to do with the young men and boys 
of the industrial centers says: 

I think you will find that when the father’s earnings are not suffi- 
cient to keep the mother at N infant mortality, juvenile crime, 
ignorance, and poverty are the result, 

We find that these companies in Massachusetts upon their 
pay envelopes give advice to the workmen in these highly pro- 
tected industries—in these industries in which it is said that if 
you reduce the tariff you will close down the mills and throw 
workmen out of employment. Some of the pay envelopes were 
exhibited before the committee, and it seems that they give 
some wholesome advice on the backs of them. On the back of 
one was this advice, solemnly put out by the trustees of the 
Broadway Savings Bank, controlled by the Woolen Trust: 

Who own their homes? Those who save regularly and place it where 
it grows. One dollar will open an account at t bank, with 4 per 
cent interest. 

Now, then, the real joke on this envelope was that on the 
other side in the opposite corner was the amount of wages that 
this particular workman received, which was $2. It went to 
No. 1607 for his week of labor. The employees are not carried 
on the pay rolls by name, but by their numbers, like conviets in 
a penitentiary. 

Then the owner of pay envelope No. 1217 also got a very 
funny one when he saw what was coming to him. The envelope 
handed to him by the trust bore this legend: 

Don’t spend all your income. A man’s duty to himself is to save 
money eut of his earnings and start an account and be independent. 

The timekeeper’s rate on this man’s envelope was $6.05, which 
probably was the reason that he was advised to be independent. 
[Laughter.] Who that receives the princely sum of $6 a week 
would stop to think of such trifies as owning a home? This man 
probably owns a city mansion already and knows that the 
trust could give him no advice suitable beyond advising him to 
be Independent. No wonder the textile-mill workers went on a 
strike. Who would work when there was an opportunity to 
listen to the funny jokes handed out to them every week by the 
funny old Woolen Trust. [Laughter.] 

The end man in a minstrel show never perpetrated a funnier 
joke than these millionaire mill owners work off on their em- 
ployees, and, like the end man, they keep a straight face during 
the performance. 

What do we find in reference to the wages at Lawrence, 
Mass.? These are taken from the Tariff Board report, volume 
4, page 1007. We find that their report covers 174 woolen milis, 
eovering two-thirds of the productive capacity of the whole 
country. 

TARIFF BOARD REPORT. 

Covering 174 woolen mills, comprising over two-thirds of the 
productive capacity of the whole country, including Arlington 
Mills, Kunhardt Mills, Pacific Mills, Selden Worsted Mills, 
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United States Worsted Co., Walworth Bros., Washington Mills, 
and Wood Worsted, ail of Lawrence, Mass. 
WEAVERS’ WAGES. 
Table showing number at $10.80 per week or less. 


Number. 
and no cents per hour, less than $5.94 per week ae 
10 and not 11 t; k I th: 5.94 k 65 
11 and not 12 cents per hour, less than $6.48 per week 100 
12 and not 13 cents per hour, less than $7.02 per week 117 
13 and not 14 cents per hour, less than $7.56 per week 158 
14 and not 15 cents per hour, less than $8.10 per week 183 
15 and not 16 cents per hour, less than $8.64 per week 192 
16 and not 17 cents per hour, less than $9.18 per wee 232 
17 and not 18 cents per hour, less than $9.72 per week 258 
18 and not 19 cents per hour, less than $10.16 per week 236 
19 and not 20 cents per hour, less than $10.80 per week 254 
Table shooting number at more than $10.80 per week. SRE 

r. 

20 and not 21 cents per hour, less than È 226 
21 and not 22 cents per hour, less than 212 
22 and not 23 cents per hour, less than 231 
23 and not 24 cents per hour, less than $12. 183 
24 and not 25 cents per hour, less than $13.50 per week on 135 
25 and not 26 cents per hour, less than $14.04 per week 100 
26 and not 27 cents per hour, less than $14.58 per week 86 
27 and not 28 cents per hour, less than 515.12 per wee! 64 
28 and not 29 cents per hour, less than $15.66 per week 58 
29 and not 30 cents per hour, less than $16.20 pe 50 
50 and not 31 cents per hour, less than PEN 26 
31 and not 32 cents per hour, less than $17.2 8 
32 and not 33 cents per hour, less than 11854 per week 3 
33 and not 34 cents per hour, less than $18.36 per week 1 
34 and not 35 cents per hour, less than $18.90 per week 2 
35 cents and more per hour, at more than $18.90 per week 2 


Less than 20 cents, or $10.80 per week 
More than 20 cents, or more than $10.80 per week 


on 
1 


Total number of wea vers „%„q?“ 2 


We paid a high price for these figures, especially as they were 
already extant in many receptacles, but haying paid for them 
we have a right to use them as authentic. 

Of 3,182 weavers in all the mills, 3,180 get less than $18.90 
per week, and 2 over $18.90—nearly three-fifths of all the 
wearers get less than $10.80 per week. 

The average wage for male weavers is 22} cents an hour, or 
$12.01 a week; for females, 173 cents per hour, or $9.27 per 
week; for all weavers, 19} cents per hour, or $10.66 a week. 

These figures are intended to show that. these people who are 
asking us to maintain the high protective tariff on the woo! in- 
dustry are not paying their werkmen the proper proportion that 
belongs to them or of what they are getting from the protective 
tariff, and in reality the tariff does not benefit the workmen, 
but only increases the fortune of the mill owners. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

From the Thirty-ninth Annual Report on the Statistics of 
Labor for 1908 for the State of Massachusetts, a State noted 
the world over for the number of its protected industries—the 
poorest paid industry in the world—it appears that there were 
108 strikes in Massachusetts in 1908, involving 10.864 men, 
women, and children of the laboring class. The strikes lasted 
from 1 to 79 days and were distributed for cause as follows: 


Strikes. 
Increase of wages SOE) EA ps Sea ges AS SEE 40 
Against decrease___ 14 
Other wage causes 6 


For decrease of hours 
For union shop 
For recognition n smsi „„ 
Wor Union TU a a eee 
For apprentice rules. 
For Wappen: 

Other aubes Se TS ae d LR RL ae tees NE 


TOTAL CHANGES IN WAGES IRRESPECTIVE OF STRIKE (PAGE 
Five thousand nine hundred and forty-seven employees suc- 
ceeded in getting an increase averaging $1.57 a week, while 
95,420 sustained a decrease averaging $1.04 a week. Four thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-eight employees got a shortening 
of hours averaging five and four-tenths hours a week. Six thou- 
sand and forty-four establishments. with a capital of $717,- 
987.000, made goods valued at $1,172,808,000 and paid in wages 
$245,207,000, or an average yearly wage of $510. 

Seventy-six thousand nine hundred and twenty-five employees, 
in making boots and shoes, received $551 a year, working 285 
days; 91,645, in cotton goods, got $438 in 271 days; 18,179, on 
woolens, got $444 in 203 days; 11,390, in paper and pulp, got 
$489 in 253 days. 7 

Such is the record of protection to its protected employees. 


Received less than $3 a week 444: 4, 827 
Received from $3 to $5 a week 222 30, 519 
Received from $5 to $6 a week — 88, 745 
Received from $6 to $7 a week 54, 950 
Received from $7 to $8 a week —_ 57. 737 
Received from $8 to $9 a week 59, 651 
Received from $9 to $10 a week 725 


Received less than $1.50 a day 444«„„„4 
Employees had work in manufactures in 1908 575, 99 


Received from $9 to $25 or more per week 265, 564 


“810, 433 
5, 997 


More than one-half of the employed get less than $1.67 a day, 
while less than one-half get more. ig 

Three hundred and ninety-three thousand three hundred and 
one employees out of a total of 575,997 get under $2 a day, two- 
thirds and more received less than $2, while less than one-third 
of the employees received $2 or more per day. Such is Repub- 
ican protection—a help for the few and a menace to the many. 


WAGES MEASURED BY THE AMOUNT OF Lanon's PRODUCT. 


One of the main props relied on by the protectionists to main- 
tain the protective tariff is the miserable subterfuge and false- 
hood that it benefits and “ protects” the American wageworker 
by assuring him higher and better wages than are paid foreign 
workmen in similar industries. The utter falsity and shallow- 
ness of this claim of the advocates of protection has been 
exposed again and again, but by no one more logically and 
convincingly than by the Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, of New 
York, in his yery able speech delivered during the first session 
of the present Congress, in which he proved conclusively that, 
measured by the standard of production, the American worker 
in the protected industries receiyed no higher wages than his 
brother in foreign countries. 

Measured by the standard of production, we have in the 
United States to-day the cheapest and poorest paid labor of any 
civilized country on the globe. 

Our protectionist friends are wont to parade bewildering 
arrays of figures to show that the American wageworker, in 
comparison with his English, German, or Italian brother, receives 
a princely wage. The value of these statistics are discounted 
by the late James G. Blaine in his report on the textile in- 
dustries, made when he was Secretary of State in 1881, in which 
he submitted a comparison of the wages paid spinners and 
weavers in the cotton mills of Lancashire, England, and Mas- 
sachusetts. On pages 98 and 99 of that report Mr. Blaine 
gives the following comparison of the weekly wages paid in the 
English and Massachusetts mills as follows: 

Spinners: English, $7.20 to $8.40 (master spinners running as high 
as $12) ; American, $7.07 to rs 

Weavers: English, $3.34 to $6.84; American, $4.82 to $8.73. 

The average wages of employees in the Massachusetts mills are as 
follows, according to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, A rain 
male children, $3.11; female children, $3.08. According to Shaw’s 
report the average wages of the men employed in the Lancashire mill 
January 1, 1880, were about $8 per week, subject to a reduction of 16 
per ents women, from $3.30 to $4.80, subject to a reduction of 10 
Ue Ths Hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are 56 and in the Massa- 
chusetts mills 60 per week. The hours of labor in the other New 
England States, where the wages are generally less than in Massachu- 
setts, are usually 66 to 69 per week. 

Then summing up and accounting for the difference in wages 
of English and American operatives, that great Republican Sec- 
retary of State and champion of protectionism goes to the heart 
and core of the whole subject of wages in these words: 

Undoubtedly the inequality in the wages of English and American 
operatives is more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter 
and their longer hours of labor. 

There you have it. American factory workers are paid 
higher wages than the English workers because they are more 
efficient and skillful and work longer hours, consequently they 
produce more. 

What is true of the textile manufacturing industry is true of 
every other manufacturing industry in this country. 

Mr. CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that his use of the word “ earned” in enu- 
merating these various cases is possibly misleading. That is 
what these people receiye. If you want to find out what they 
earn, go to the dividends; go to the great fortunes and the 
great mountains of money that have been piled up out of the 
sweat and blood of these people, who have received not what 
they earned but what they were given. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
New York is entirely correct, but I spoke of what they earned 
as being what the mill owners gave these people. This was a 
mistake. I should have said what they received, and so in- 
tended, and will correct my remarks accordingly. I do not 
doubt that the gentleman from New York is entirely right and 
that these people in these mills earned many thousands—yes, 
many millions—niore than they received; but this was all they 
could wring from these tight-fisted men, who ask protection for 
their industries of nearly 100 per cent. 

My friends, it was said this afternoon that these conditions 
exist almost within sight of where the waves lap the shore of 
Newport, where the rich revel in the wealth wrung from the 
American people because of our high protective tariff; and it 
seems to me that those people could hear the cry of the dying 
infant in the hovels in Lawrence or in Fall River, and that 
their hearts ought to be such as beat for humanity, for the 
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upbuilding of men and women and children in this country. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We talk of charity, and we 
talk of heiping these people. We talk of our fellow beings and 
what we would do for them; yet these people in Lawrence, 
Mass., these mill owners—and I dare say the same may be said 
of Fall River—seem to think that the idea of doing something 
for these people is that they should be thankful, like Lazarus, to 
get the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. [Applause 
on the Democratice side.] Tolstoi said, The rich are willing 
to do everything for the poor except get off their backs,” and 
these greedy, grasping mill owners are willing to do every- 
thing for their employees except to cease robbing them. This 
may seem a harsh characterization of the mill owners, but 
it seems justifiable when we contemplate the enormous divi- 
dends paid the owners of the Fall River mills during the last 
pe years ending June, 1908, as given by Samuel Hopkins 
ams: 


Per cent. 
Border City, 45 per cent yearly average 11.25 
Cornell, 574 per cent yearly average — 14.37 
Richard Borden, 724 per cent yearly average — 1.9 
Tecumseh, 86 per cent yearly average 21.5 
Union Cotton, 884 per cent yearly average. — 5 FF 
Pocasset, 124 ae cent yearly average — Ek 
Laurel Lake, 146 per cent yearly average.. —ů An 


Troy, 231 per cent yearly average 66.25 

Not all the mills are so profitable, doubtless. But all of them seem 
to be successful, and most of them have made large fortunes for their 
owners. Large or small, all maintain the same wage scale. 


It is yet strange that with an infant mortality of 59 per cent 
there should be a yearly dividend of 50 per cent. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, they come to this Congress and ask. that they may 
be given another lease, another right, another opportunity, 
another time, to rob the American people in the interest of- 
labor, O Labor, what sins have been committed in thy name. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


These men who produce the wealth of the country, these men 
who go out and toil with their hands from early morn to late 
at night, ought to share in the profits that this high protective 
policy has given to these manufacturers for these many years, 
wherein the people have paid taxes on what they have been 

. compelled to buy. Yet it is said they should be thankful because 
they have got old Brother Carter over there in Lawrence, Mass., 
to thank the “Lord that they are able to live. They should be 
thankful that their children may be able to go to school with a 
penny in their pocket and have a treat and enjoy the luxury of 
a piece of hard bread with a little molasses dribbled on it. 
These people who adyocate the high protective policy say they 
do not want the workmen of this country to have to be degraded 
to the level of the workmen of Europe, and yet their cards 
are distributed in the labor centers of Europe to induce men, 
women, and children to come to this country that they may 
employ them in their mills at a cheap wage in competition with 
American workmen and drive them out of the shop. The 
Literary Digest of March 9, 1912, printed the following article 
on the Lawrence (Mass.) strike: 


So far as can be gathered from conflicting accounts, some 20,000 
workers are still “ont” at Lawrence. Renewed bitterness and new 
acts of violence are thought likely to follow the recent happenings, 
On the other hand, certain wage concessions recently announced by 
the mill owners may satisfy the operatives and thus end the strike 
within a few days. In both Houses of the Federal Congress resolu- 
tions for investigations of the Lawrence situation have offered 
and d, and the Federal 8 of Justice will look into the 
matter to see if any citizens have been deprived of constitutional rights. 
Senator POINDEXTER, Progressive Republican, of Washington, who visited 
Lawrence, found conditions there “the clearest illustration of the fal- 
lacy of an excessive tariff that the United States has ever known.” 
The textile manufacturers have used the pes that a high tarif helpa 
keep — A standard of living of the American workingman. The Sena- 
tor finds, as he is quoted in 5 “that the textile 
manufacturers have at these miiis as squalid labor as can be found in 
the four corners of the earth; vf pared down the wages of these 
paou not to meet the standard of living in the United States, but to 
he barest possible margin of existence.” 

In cne miserable tenement building I found 54 persons Urine. 
Twenty-two of them worked in the milis at an averar pay of $6.67 
aweek. This is $2.75 per week with which to buy food, clothes, light, 
sag tosi, aod pay rent for each of the 54 
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riff. 

Families are concentrated in Lawrence by sheer force. If they are 
starved into subjection and forced to go back to work at such wages 
as the manufacturers choose to pay, there Is little substantial differences 
between their condition and ab} slavery, 

What can the Government do? 

It can reduce the tariff to a reasonable rate, so that these manu- 
facturers will not be able to gouge the workingman on the one hand 
and the consumer on the other. 


Similar testimony leads the Louisville Post to conclude im- 
pressively: 


Here we have a picture of the workings of the Payne bill, the best 
tariff bili that ever passed, as Mr. Taft called it. In the first place, 
as shown at the mills of the American Woolen Co., it secures only a 
starvation wage for laborers in New England manufactories. In the 


he New York American, 


„ These are luxuries which 
laborers enjoy under the rich picking of a high protective 


second place. the most pauperlzed labor of Rurope has been bronght 
here to work in protected mills, and the good of the “American laboring 
man" has been lost sight of. 

It was an evil day for protection that brought the strike at Law- 
rence in a presidential year. 

They say they want to help the laboring man of our own 
country. They want to see that he is properly taken care of, 
and so they want an opportunity to levy a high protective tariff 
and keep up this tariff so they may still help out the laboring 
men of the country. Oh, they are comforting when fou think 
about it. On the envelopes of those who receive $2 a week they 
put an inscription advising the receiver to save this money 
and buy a home, and on the envelopes of the men who get $6.05 
a week they put on the advice that they should save their 
money and be independent. What a farce! [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNELL. Get married and raise a family. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the time will come, and I 
believe the time is here now, when the American people hare 
made up their minds and opened their eyes to what is really 
meant by these men who profess great friendship for the labor- 
ing men of the country and yet in reality want to levy a high 
tariff for their own benefit. 

The tender solicitude of these tariff robbers for the poor 
laboring man reminds one of— 

The considerate crocodile 

Who lived on the banks of the river Nile: 
Who rolled up his eyes with a lock of woe, 
While his tears fell fast to the stream below. 


“Tam mourning,” said he, the unhappy fate 
Of the poor little fish that I just now ate.” 


I believe the people fully understand that this high protective 
tariff is not for the laboring man, but that he is merely being 
used to satisfy the greed of the manufacturer. The saying of 
Lincoln that “You can’t fool all the people all the time” is 
here now. They have conjured with the name “ labor” because 
they have thought it would be popular and that through the 
laboring man they still might filch from the pockets of the 
people of this country the money which they get under the 
pretext of helping the workingman. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

I hope that every man upon the other side of the Chamber, 
though it may be hard for him to do so, will carefully read the 
statistics given by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Town- 
SEND] in reference to the health and sanitary conditions of the 
people of Lawrence and the people of Fall River, Mass. After 
they have read that and studied the mortality statistics of 
preventable diseases, I feel sure that they will be willing to say 
this tariff does not benefit the laboring man. I see my good, 
genial friend and colleague from Illinois, the leader of the 
minority, Mr. MANN, in his seat, and I know him so well that I 
know that he always stands for humanity. I know when he 
reads these statistics, made by a Republican official over in 
the Census Bureau, and when he realizes the condition that 
these people are in and the thousands who are dying in those 
centers of the highly protected industries, even though he is a 
strong Republican and a strong party man, yet having the heart 
in him that I know he has, he will not fail to say that he be- 
lieves that this tariff should be reduced and that these laboring 
men are not getting the benefits claimed for them. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Does not my colleague think that in view of the 
mortality statistics which have been presented and to which he 
has referred it is highly advisable for that side of the Honse 
to present to this House a bill enlarging the power of the 
Public Health Service such as the last Republican House 
passed? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I would say this, Mr. Chairman, to my 
colleague, that I would rather have an ounce of prevention than 
a pound of cure. I would rather give these people the proper 
food and the proper clothing and proper housing, to remove the 
eause of this mortality, than to undertake to cure them after 
they haye gotten the disease, [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. MANN. The Public Health Service power enlarged might 
remove the cause of that mortality. but certainly the driving out 
of the country of the businesses which these men are now en- 
gaged in will not help them to get bread and butter. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have heard the talk of driving industries out 
of the country very often upon that side of the House if we 
reduce the tariff. Why, they said that when the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff was revised upward that if the rates were reduced upon 
the woolen schedule it would drive that industry out of busi- 


ness. 
Mr. MANN. Will my colleague yield again? 
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Mr. FOSTER. And yet we find that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE] comes in here with a bill to reduce the tariff, 
as he says. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman, like myself, has heard 
for more than 50 years the statement made by Republicans that 
an undue reduction of the protective tariff would result in driv- 
ing industries out of the country. That is a matter of opinion, 
and was possibly true until you passed a tariff bill, and since 
then it has been a certainty. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I will state this, that under a high 
protective tariff in 1907, when you had a panic, the Democratic 
Party was not responsible for that, were they? You had a 
panic in 1873. The Democrats were not responsible for that, 
were they? We have had one panic said to be under Demo- 
cratic administration, but really what was left us from the for- 
mer administration, and we are entitled to one more before 
we are eyen with you. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. MANN. You have already started it before you have 
come in power. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, it was started in 1907, while your party 
was in absolute contro) of all branches of this Government. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; a very quiet panic, and did not drive 
any industries out of the country, as were driven out 20 years 
sgo and as théy will be driven out again if you succeed at the 
polls. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, the patient may not be in bed, but he 
has walking typhoid fever or malaria now, and is liable to 
drop over dead any minute under Republican rule. 

Mr. MANN. And will have paralysis as long as there exists 
any possibility of Democratie success. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I suppose the gentleman has 
read ih history. if he dees not know by actual knowledge, of 
the panic of 1857? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I have heard of it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Well, I know of it by actual 
knowledge; and the panie of 1907 was 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Very well. 

Mr. FOSTER. You had mills in that town in 1857? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOSTER. And you know something about conditions that 
existed then? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOSTER. And you know—— 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Would you like to have me 
state them? 

Mr. FOSTER. Wait a minute; I am not through with the 
question. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Go ahead. 

Mr. FOSTER. Have you found conditions in 1857 in 9050 
to mortality as great among the people there as they are to-day? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. There were no statistics 
gathered then. 

Mr. FOSTER. Were the mortality conditions as high as now? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Very much lower; and I 
want to state to the gentleman 

Mr. FOSTER. Wait a minute. Some of these salaries have 
averaged $2 a week. How does it compare with conditions 
then? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. No one was everepaid as low 
as $2 a week at any time at any mill in Massachusetts. 

Mr. FOSTER. Do you know whether these people working 
in the mills at that time wore Woolen clothing or not? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I do not recollect what they 
wore. 

Mr. FOSTER. You think they did, do you not? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. As I stated I do not recol- 
lect what the operatives wore, but I would like to state to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr, FOSTER, I can not yield any longer; I want to make 
this observation 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. But the gentleman wanted 
me to give some information as to the conditions 

Mr. FOSTER. You have given the information. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts (continuing). In 1857, and 
I want to give the information to you. 

Mr. FOSTER. You have given me the information asked for, 
and I do not want any more now. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. You said you wanted 
Mr. FOSTER. I wil ask for it when I want it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Then you do not want it. 


Mr. FOSTER. I want to state this, in conclusion—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. He has stated you have given him all 
he could stand. 

Mr, FOSTER. You have given the workman in Lawrence 
about all the protection he can stand. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. He said he wanted the in- 
formation. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has given it, and that is all. 
I do not know but the gentleman from Massachusetts seems to 
be somewhat solicitous in regard to this tariff on account of the 
workmen in the mills and the mill owners at Fall River in 
Massachusetts. I do not blame him for that, for they live in 
his district, and he ought to exercise his fatherly care and see 
5 these workmen get what should come to them for their 
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I am sure, however, that there are many of those mill owners 
who have not divided their profits or anywhere near it, so far 
as the tariff is concerned, with the working people who are em- 
ployed in the mills. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Let me say to the gentle 
man that I think the people of Fall River know what many of 
yon gentlemen have never known, that I have always defended 
their rights against any injustice by mill owners, and I have 
never owned any mill stock myself. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, I impute to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts the highest motives. The mills of Fall River are in his 
district, and I would not say for one minute that the gentleman 
would stand on the floor of this House and defend the high 
protective tariff for the mill owners of Massachusetts alone. Do 
not understand me fo charge the gentleman with that. I agree 
that the gentleman is an able champion of the high protective 
tariff for the benefit of the mill owners of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I am a champion of a pro- 
tective tariff, and I am able to defend it. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no doubt of that; but I question 
whether the gentleman has defended so well the work people 
of those mills as to see to it that they are properly protected— 
the men, women, and children who are employed in the mills— 
because, I understand, the mortality in the Fall River mills js 
much greater than the mortality in other parts of the coun- 
try. I have no doubt of that, but I hope and pr® that if this 
bill becomes a law, or if it does not become a law and we are 
still operating under the old high protective-tariff bill which is 
claimed to be for the benefit of the working people—I hope the 
gentleman will go back to Lowell. Mass. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. No; I shall not go back to 


Mr. FOSTER. I mean Fall River. [Laughter.] You are so 
big up there that I get you mixed. You are scattered all over 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. There are no woolen mills 
in Fall River. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; but you have cotton mills highly pro- 
tected. I want to say this, that when the gentleman goes back 
to Fall River, Mass., I hope he will not forget to get together 
with those mill owners there and try to persuade them to see 
to it that those people who work in the mills get their propor- 
tion of the protective tariff that is levied under the Payne law. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have talked with the millmen and the operatives more 
than the gentleman from Illinois ever talked with them, and 
have come nearer to them than the gentleman ever did. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, that may be true. The gentleman lives 
with them. I never was over there. I will say this, that ae 
cording to the reports from the State of Massachusetts it does 
not look to me as though those mill owners of Massachusetts 
had paid much attention to what the gentleman told them. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I judge that because the 
rate of wages up there is still very low. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have talked plainly with them, and, further, if I had as 
much money as many of the gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle I would have had some stock that would have permitted 
me to exercise a voice in controlling them. I may add that 
under the existing tariff law, upon an agreement between the 
cotton operatives and manufacturers, wages were increased 10 
per cent to go into effect April 1, 1912. The same to be effective 
throughout New England. 

Mr. FOSTER. The mill hands have been unable to get any 
increase without organizing and striking for higher wages. The 
manufacturers haye not willingly raised their wages, and then 
just as little as possible. But the gentleman voted all the 
time for a high tariff. 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes; Republican—straight. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no doubt about that. I have no doubt 
of the gentleman’s Republicanism and high protectionism. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have been a consistent 
Republican and protectionist. 

Mr. BURLESON. You ought to be ashamed of it. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. No; I am not. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. But after the next election I am sure the 
gentleman will conclude that he does not want to be a pro- 
tectionist any longer. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I will take care of tat 
part of it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, the people over in your country may take 
care of it. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have no trouble about 
that. I pride myself upon the loyal support of my constituents 
irrespective of their political opinions. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, a protective tariff has not 
benefited the workingman. The standard of his living has not 
been raised as a result of the imposing of the unjust burden 
on the people. In the highly protected textile mills of Massa- 
chusetts and other sections of the country it has been shown 
time and time again that the workers do not get the benefits of 
this tariff. The same is shown to be true in the iron mills of 
Pennsylvania. But the tariff does increase the profits of the 
manufacturer, builds up trusts and combinations, stops com- 
petition, and raises the price of the necessaries of life to the con- 
sumer and robs the American people of hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE] if some one on that side desires 
time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I baye no speakers desiring time just now. I 
am ready to rise. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If any gentleman on that side of the 
House does not care to go on this evening, I will move that 
the committee rise. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GRAHAM, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 22195, 
to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution extending the operations of the 
act for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 
River, and for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to authorize allotments to In- 
dians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak., of 
lands valuable for coal. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 3686. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
permit the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and the Eastern 
Coal & Mining Co. to exchange certain lands embraced within 
their existing coal leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions for other lands within said nations. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 5919. An act to increase the limit of cost for the United 
States post-office building at La Salle, III.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Howetrt, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence indefinitely, on account of important business. 


ADDITIONAL LABOR, DOORKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present the following 
privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] 
submits a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 466 (H. Rept. 476). 


Resolved, That the Doorkeeper is authorized to employ 
labor, for folding 2880 1 2 at the rate of not exceeding $ 


additional 
r thousand 


and the sum of is authorized to be expended from the contingent 


fund for that purpose. 
` The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The question was taken, and tke resolution was agreed to. 
REPORTS OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY (H. DOC. NO. 686). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and ordered to be printed : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the requirements of section 11 of the act 
approved May 29, 1884 (23 Stat., 31), providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, I transmit herewith 
copies of the reports of the operations of said bureau for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1910, and June 30, 1911. 

WX. H. TAFT. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, March 29, 1912. 

VETO MESSAGE—MANEUVER GROUNDS AT OR NEAR ANNISTON, 
(H. DOC. No. 657). 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was meer: : 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return House joint resolution No. 178 without my approval, 
for the reasons stated in the letter, under date of March 27, 
1912, of the Secretary of War, copy of which accompanies this 
message. 


ALA, 


Wm. H. Tart. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, March 29, 1912. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire what 
the message relates to. 

The SPEAKER. It relates to establishing a training ground 
in Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
Committee, did it not? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the veto mes- 
sage, with accompanying papers, be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

VETO MESSAGE—BURNT TIMBER ON THE PUBLIC LANDS (H. DOC. 
NO. 656). 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read: 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith H. R. 9845 without approval. My objec- 
tions to the bill are stated in the communication of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that accompanies this message. I hope that 
the difficulty which the Secretary points out may be remedied, 
because I approve of the general relief sought by the bill. 

Wm. H. TAFT. 


I believe it came from the Military 


Tue Wuite House, Merch 29, 1912. 


The SPEAKER. That bill came from the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the veto mes- 
sage and accompanying papers be referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 13 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 30, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, withdrawing estimate 
of un appropriation for the construction of a breakwater at the 
Army supply depot, Fort Mason, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 652); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, rec- 
ommending an amendment to the estimate of appropriation for 
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general expenses, Lighthouse Service, for the fiscal year 1913 
(H. Doc. No. 653); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 

8. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, trans- 
mitting communication from Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, relative to the construction of an immigration 
exposition building at the city of St. Louis, Mo. (H. Doc. No. 
654); to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and 
ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture submitting estimate of an urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion required for the Bureau of Soils (H. Doc. No. 655) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
* RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 19078) to 
abolish the Commerce Court, and for other purposes, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 472), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18033) to modify 
and amend the mining laws in their application to the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 475), which said bill 
and report were referred to the-Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22579) to distribute the 
surplus in the Treasury of the United States to the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia for the sole 
purpose of improying the roads therein; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ` 

By Mr. McMORRAN: A bill (H. R. 22580) to authorize the 
change of the names of the steamers Syracuse and Boston; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 22581) providing that 
the United States shall in certain cases make compensation for 
the use of highways for carrying free rural-delivery mail; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 22582) to amend section 2 of 
an act to authorize the President of the United States to make 
withdrawals of public lands in certain cases, approved June 
25, 1910; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 22583) to distribute the sur- 
plus in the Treasury of the United States to the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia for the sole purpose 
of improving the roads therein; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NEELEY: A bill (H. R. 22584) for the erection of a 
public building at Larned, Kans.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22585) to distribute the surplus in the 
Treasury of the United States to the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia for the purpose of improving the 
roads therein; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 22586) to amend section 
55 of “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 22587) for the relief of 
certain retired officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. z 

By Mr. CURLEY: A bill (H. R. 22588) to amend an act to 
regulate the immigration of aliens into the United States, be- 
ing chapter 1134 of the laws of 1907, as amended by chapter 
12$ of the laws of 1910; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SULZER : A bill (H. R. 22589) to provide for the ac- 
quisition of premises for the diplomatic establishments of the 
United States at the City of Mexico, Mexico; Tokyo, Japan; and 
Berne, Switzerland; and for the consular establishment of the 
United States at Hankow, China; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, , 


By Mr. LINDBERGH (by request): A bill (H. R. 22590) for 
the civilization and relief of the White Oak Point Band of 
Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 22591) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 22592) providing that the 
United States shall in certain cases make compensation for the 
use of certain public roads of the States for the purpose of 
transporting free rural delivery mails; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 22593) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, by providing for physical 
valuation of the property of carriers subject thereto and secur- 
ing information concerning their stocks and bonds and boards 
of directors; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22594) permit- 
ting the State of Pennsylvania to place a bronze tablet in the 
corridor of the National Capitol at Washington to the memory 
of the 530 Pennsylvania soldiers who reached Washington on the 
18th day of April, 1861, for the defense of the National Capitol ; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 22595) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional clerk of the District Court for the Western 
District of Kentucky; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 22596) requiring double post- 
age on certain mail matter forwarded on which sufficient post- 
age is not prepaid; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 284) for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the advisability and 
necessity of obtaining redwood timber lands for the purpose of 
establishing the Redwood National Park in the redwoods, Hum- 
boldt County, Cal.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Memorial from the State of New York, 
favoring H. R. 36, H. R. 4428, and S. 2367, protecting migratory 
game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial from the State of New York, 
favoring H. R. 36, H. R. 4428, and S. 2367, protecting migratory 
game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Memorial from the State of New York, 
favoring H. R. 36, H. R. 4428, and 8. 2367, protecting migratory 
game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 5 

By Mr. DRAPER: Memorial from the State of New York, 
favoring H. R. 36, H. R. 4428, and S. 2367, protecting migratory 
game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Memorial of the Senate of 
the State of New York, favoring legislation for the protection 
of migratory game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 22597) 
granting a pension to Godfrey J. Andrist; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 22598) for the relief of 
A. J. Hodges, T. W. Hodges, and C. C. Hodges; to the Committee 
on Claims. ‘ 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 22599 granting 
an increase of pension to Edward S. Bragg; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 22600) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isaac Baker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22601) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah L. Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22602) granting an increase of pension to 
Kenton Core; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 22603) granting a pen- 
sion to James M. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22604) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lapher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R. 22605) granting a pen- 
sion to Daniel Lawlor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 22606) for the relief of 
John H. Howlett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 22607) for the relief of Town- 
ley H. Bellomy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 22608) for the relief of William G. Ander- 
son; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22609) for the relief of John Moore; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 22610) granting a 
pension to R. Henry Catlett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22611) for the relief of J. Terry Dillard; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GORKE: A bill (H. R. 22612) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of William Urton; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 22618) granting a pension 
to Martin Dalgetty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 22614) for the relief of 
Daniel M. Frost; to the Committee on the Public Lands. ` 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 22615) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Thomas Eaglston, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 22616) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to David Miller; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22617) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22618) providing for payment to N. E. 
Saylor for property destroyed by fire started by students of 
the Chilocco Indian School; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 22619) for the relief of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 22620) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Noah E. Wingate; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELEY: A bill (H. R. 22621) granting a pension to 
Rhoda Ann Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22622) granting an increase of pension to 
William Tipton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22623) granting an increase of pension 
to Benjamin A. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22624) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Butler, alias Benjamin Bulison; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By, Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 22625) for the relief of 
the Christian Church, Columbia, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 22626) 
for the relief of Passed Asst. Surg. Paul Tonnel Dessez, United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 22627) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis F. Branson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 22628) granting an increase of 
pension to John S. Humphreys; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 22629) granting a 
pension to William P. Reed; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22630) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Bashore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 22631) granting a pension 
to Louisa Margaret Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. 22632) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles E. Stamm; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22633) granting an increase of pension to 
Irene M. Gary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 22634) granting an increase of 
ee to Michael Rafter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill.(H. R. 22635) to correct the military record of 
John A. Rollo; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Central 
Labor Union, Portsmouth, N. H., protesting against abolition or 
curtailment of navy yard at Portsmouth, N. H.; protest against 
the employment of the enlisted men on the various Government 
vessels in Portsmouth Harbor in the performance of work 
which by right devolves upon civilian employees at the yard; 
petition that Congress defeat proposition to dispose of nayy 
yards on Atlantic seaboard; petition that Members of Congress 
use utmost influence to stop use of nayal men to exclusion of 
private citizens; petition that Secretary of Navy be urged to 
carry into effect laws already passed and to expend sums al- 


ready appropriated for improvements at Portsmouth Navy 
Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Papers to accompany bill 
for the relief of Godfrey J. Andrist; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Matt T. Duerre and 16 others, of Plainview, 
Minn., against extension of parcel-post system; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Papers to accompany House bill 
8264; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Grange No. 1268, Patrons 
of Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles Smith and 17 other citizens of New- 
ark, Ohio, protesting against enactment of interstate-commerce 
liquor legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATES: Petition of Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, No. 435, of Albion, Pa., for enactment of House bill 
20487; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Erie City Iron Works and Lovell Manu- 
facturing Co., of Erie, Pa., protesting against House bill 21100; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ackerman Bros., of Titusville, Pa., for en- 
actment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petitions of Granges Nos, 110, 423, 880, 168, and 1471, 
Patrons of Husbandry, for enactment of House bill 19133, pro- 
viding for a governmental system of postal express; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers (affidavit) in support 
of bill granting an increase of pension to Edward S. Bragg; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: Petitions of churches and 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions in the State of South 
Carolina, for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: Petition of L. W. Nickle, of Butter- 
field, Mo., and sundry other citizens of Barry County, favoring 
Sulzer parcel-post bill (H. R. 14) ; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of J. M. Hill and 24 other citizens of Jasper 
County, Mo., favoring speedy passage of Kenyon-Sheppard in- 
terstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of the Business Men’s Association 
of Elmira, N. Y., for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Troy, N. Y., for construction of 
one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Memorial of New York 
State Senate, for protection of migratory game birds; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of W. G. McClain and 12 other 
citizens of Bellaire, Ohio, favoring the speedy passage of the 
Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor shipment bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Barber-Colman Co., of Rock- 
ford, III., in opposition to the passage of the Clayton bill, relat- 
ing to contempt of court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of United Trades and Labor Council of Streator, 
III., in favor of the passage of Senate bill 1162 and House bills 
5970 and 11032, and also favoring the adoption of the Buchanan 
resolution (H. Res. 396), to provide for an investigation of un- 
employment and cause thereof in certain industrial States, etc.; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitiod of Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of 
Mazon, Ill., against the repeal of the anticanteen law; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Walter H. Hill, of Belvidere, and Chancy 
Cooper, of De Kalb, III., for parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Clarence Me- 
Bratney (H. R. 5725) ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Memorial of the Brooklyn League, 
urging that one battleship be constructed at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of S. M. Flickinger Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Thurston & Kingsbury, of Bangor, Me., for enactment of House 
bill 4667; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, memorial of the National Association of Manufacturers 
of Medicinal Products, against House bill 14060; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of Bert Leopold and 155 other citi- 
zens of Medina and vicinity, N. Dak., urging the passage of the 
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Sulzer parcel-post bill (H. R. 14) ; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of B. Grau and 19 other voters of North Dakota, 
opposing parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of E. A. Stillman, of South Dakota, asking 
reduction of tax on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of S. Hitchcock and 40 other citizens of the city 
of Hope, N. Dak., and the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of that place, asking the speedy passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard 
interstate liquor-shipment bill (S. 4043 and H. R. 16214); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of numerous citizens of the State 
of California, in favor of parcel-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Merchants’ Association of San Jose, Cal., 
opposing parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of residents of San Francisco, Cal., for enact- 
ment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 1909; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorials of Merchants’ Association of Napa; Mer- 
chants’ Association of San Diego; Yreka Improvement Club, of 
Yreka; Aurelia S. Harwood; Pasadena Board of Trade; Sausa- 
lito Promotion and Improvement Club; Board of Trade of 
Delano; Ferndale Chamber of Commerce; Sierra Madre Board 
of Trade; Niles Chamber of Commerce; Stockton Merchants’ 
Association; Eldorado County (Placerville) Board of Trade; 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; Alameda Chamber of Com- 
merce; G. Frederick Schwarz; Merced County (Merced) Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Alfred Braverman, Fresno; James B. Bullitt, 
San Jose; Santa Clara Commercial League; Osgood Putnam, 
San Francisco; Merchants’ Association of Fresno; Ernest A. 
Mott, San Franciscò; Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburg; Edward 
T. Delger, San Francisco; Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento; 
Hon. William C. Clarke, Oakland; and Clinton O. Clarke, Alta- 
dena, all in the State of California, in favor of appropriation for 
Amprovement of the Yosemite Valley; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Sarah Williams Danielson 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of Killingly, 
Conn., in favor of House bill 19641; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, Á ; 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petitions of citizens of Brigham, Logan, 
and Ogden, Utah, for enactment of House bill 20595, amending 
the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents, 

Also, petition of the Salt Lake Federation of Labor, protest- 
ing against Senate bill 3175; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Hast Rutherford, N. J., for enactment of 
the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petitions of citizens of the State of 
Minnesota, in regard to oleomargarine legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Litchfield, Minn., for enactment 
of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Wisconsin, protest- 
ing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. : 

Also, petition of Group No. 972, of the Polish National Alli- 
ance, against restrictive immigration legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Royalton, Minn., for old-age pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petitions of Catholic societies in the State of Minnesota, 
in regard to measures relating to Catholic Indian mission in- 
terests; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of T. M. Osborn, of Auburn, 
N. Y., for passage of the Philippine independence bill; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

“By Mr. McCOY: Petition of First Congregational Church of 
East Orange, N. J., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard inter- 
state liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHER: Memorial of the Maritime Exchange of 
New York City, indorsing the action of Congress with respect 
to the battleship Maine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorials of the New York State Senate and the Brook- 
lyn League, for construction of one battleship in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the New York State Senate, for protection 
of migratory game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York, for establishment of ma- 
rine schools; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Business Men’s Association of Elmira, 
N. Y., for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Memorials of Heidleburg Grange, Leb- 
anon County, Pa.; Halifax Grange, No. 1343, Dauphin County, 
Pa.; and East Hanover Grange, No. 1435, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, favoring governmental system of postal express (H. R. 
19133) ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Memorial of the board of di- 
rectors of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, 
for establishment of marine schools; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of California State Retail Hard- 
ware Association, favoring Senate bill 4308 and House bill 
17736, duplicates, for 1-cent postage on letters; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of citizens of Lincoln, III., for 
construction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Cigar Makers’ Joint Unions of 
Greater New York, for enactment of House bill 17253; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William G. Wagner, of New York City, for 
enactment of the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the New York State Senate, for protection 
of migratory game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the American Anti-Trust League, asking 
that the Federal arbitration act be extended to the coal indus- 
try; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Trow Directory, Printing & Book- 
binding Co., for reduction in the rate of letter postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorials of Thomas J. Carroll, president of Allied 
Printing Trades Council, and Samuel Rosenthal, president of 
the Technical Press, New York, urging immediate action on the 
Lever oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TILSON: Memorials of Somers Grange, No. 105, 
Somers, Conn.; Plainville Grange, No. 54, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry ; Housatonic Valley Pomona Grange, No. 10; Frank A. 
Jordan and others, Quinebaugh, Conn., favoring prompt and 
present action on general parcel post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petitions of the Singleton Silk Co., of 
Doyer; the Liondale Bleach, Dye & Print Works (Inc.); and 
the Rockaway Rolling Mill, of Rockaway, N. J., protesting 
against House bill 21100; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Elizabeth (N. J.) Typographical Union, No. 
150, for construction of one battleship in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. UTTER: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of East Greenwich, R. I., favoring the passage of the Kenyon- 
Sheppard bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany House bill 22576, 
granting a pension to Benjamin F. Wright; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
. SATURDAY, March 30, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: = 

Father in heaven, increase our loving kindness that our hearts 
may expand and our sympathies go out in brotherly love to all 
mankind. We realize that the warm clasp of the hand, the 
sunny smile, the cheering word is easy if love is spontaneous 
and brings great reward, but if the heart is frigid the effort 
is hard and the returns meager. Increase, therefore, our loving 
kindness that we may be rich in the things which make for 
righteousness, peace, and good will, and Thine be the praise 
forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 473. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be, 
and it is hereby, authorized to sit during the sessions of the House o 
Representatives and during the recess Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, in a speech printed in the 
Recorp on the 22d of March there was added a clipping from 
the National Tribune of January 18, 1912, which contains some 
reflection upon. the record of Charles Francis Adams. It is only 
proper that Mr. Adams should have a chance, since this has 
been printed in the Recorp, to give his version, and so I ask 
that a letter from Mr. Adams may also be printed in the 
Recorp, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter from Gen. Charles Francis Adams. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman what the letter is in reply to. 

Mr. McCALL. I will read it if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not care to have it read. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Adams says in a letter that— 

It seems hardly fair that the Recorp should be made the medium of 
perpetuating falsehoods about individ „ and under these circum- 
stances I think I have a right to ask that similar prominence and per- 
manence be given to the facts in regard to my military record. 

That is in a letter to Senator LODGE. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I feel that Gen. Adams has had 
sufficient publicity in the Recorp, from his standpoint, in at- 
tacking the soldiers of the country, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


WOOLEN SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
22195) to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool. 

Mr. PAYNE. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
make a suggestion to the gentleman from Alabama, whether we 
ean have some information as to.when a motion will be made 
to close general debate. Of course the gentleman realizes 
the embarrassment that we are under of Members desiring 
to be heard and not knowing when general debate will be 
closed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My purpose is that on Tuesday morn- 
ing, after the reading of the Journal, to move to close general 
debate and take up the bill under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will ask the gentleman whether it will in- 
convenience him or interfere with the procedure of the bill to 
get unanimous consent, which I think can be done, to haye two 
hours of general debate Tuesday morning, commencing at 11 
o'clock, ~ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am perfectly willing to have two 
hours’ general debate on Tuesday morning if the House will 
agree that after two hours’ debate on Tuesday morning the 
bill shall be considered under the five-minute rule for two 
hours, subject to amendments, and then reach a vote. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection to that arrangement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that I do 
not believe I want to agree to any proposition that would do 
away or curtail the rights that Members have under the five- 
minute rule. I want to say that I do it without any idea that 
there is going to be any prolonged discussion under that rule. I 
would be perfectly willing, although I am not interested in that 
part of it, to agree to two hours of general debate on Tuesday, 
or Monday, if we can change Monday’s work over to a subse- 
quent day, and include the proposition that we meet on Mon- 
day at 11 o’clock. Under that agreement general debate would 
close at 1 o’clock and we could take up the bill under the five- 
minute rule and have plenty of time to finish before adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am willing to have any amendments 
offered under the five-minute rule, but I want to say that there 
are no amendments that are likely to come from this side of 
the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think that we will take more than 
two hours under the five-minute rulé, but I do not want to 
agree to two hours because that time might be taken up on 
one or two paragraphs, and we would never be able to reach 
the part of the bill to which some Members want to offer 
amendments, - 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. My purpose in limiting the time under 
the five-minute rule is not for the purpose of cutting off amend- 
ments, but simply to limit debate under the five-minute rule, 
which by striking out the last word and making pro forma 
amendments is liable to be prolonged. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think there is any disposition to do 
that. I would not be a party to it; I am acting in the best of 
faith. I have talked since yesterday with quite a number of 
Members on that side, and they said that they thought I was 
right in objecting, that they did not like the idea of cutting off 
debate under the five-minute rule, because there is where we 
get the most intelligent discussion. Can not we meet at 11 
o'clock? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I haye no objection to meeting at 11 
o'clock on Monday, but tke same bill has once been considered 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is one reason why I think we will not 
have much debate on it. My idea is that it will not take two 
hours, but I would like to haye every Member offer an amend- 
ment to any portion of the bill that he desires. 

Mr. CANNON. May I ask the gentleman from Alabama if it 
is contemplated to have Monday for general debate by unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from New York sug- 
gested that we have two hours general debate on Monday. Of 
course, the regular order of Monday will have to be trans- 
ferred to Tuesday by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CANNON. So that Monday will be devoted to general 
debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Only two hours of it. I will ask, Mr, 
Speaker, if there are any eulogies set for to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. There are none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock on Mon- 
day next; that two hours be devoted to general debate, and at 
the end of two hours general debate shall be closed, the bill 
Shall be taken up under the five-minute rule, and that the order 
of business on Monday shall be in order on Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’elock on Monday next; that general debate on 
this bill shall be continued for two hours, at the end of which 
time it shall be taken up under the flve-minpte rule, and that 
the business on Monday on the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
and suspension of the rules to discharge of committees be trans- 
ferred to Tuesday. Is there objection? x 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that the 
Chair stated there should be general debate for two hours; he 
means two hours on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Two hours on Monday. Is there objection? 
[After a pause] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The Chair will inquire of the gentleman from Alabama as to the 
control of the time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We started out by allowing the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole to control the time, and I 
wish to let it run in that way. 

The motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 22195) to reduce the duties on wool 
and manufactures of wool, with Mr. Granam in the chair. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I should Hke to ask the 
Chair how much time has been consumed by this side in general 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two hours and two minutes on the Demo- 
cratic side and 1 hour and 35 minutes on the Republican side. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the Chair certain about that? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] consumed an hour, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TowNsEND] consumed an hour, and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster] consumed 45 minutes, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to correct his statement. 
Two hours and forty-seven minutes have been consumed on the 
Democratic side and 1 hour and 35 minutes on the Republican 
side. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON} is recog- 
nized for one hour. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, it is a saying 
of Bacon that Nations, like individuals, have their youth, 
their middle age, their old age, and they have their diseases,” 

As a Nation we are young in years, but old in the elements 
that compose us. 

Ethnologically we are about all the nations of all the world 
and their descendants. 

Zangwill compares us to a melting pot, in which all nation- 
alities are being fused and transformed here on American goil 
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into a new nationality; but we are something more than a melt- 
ing pot of nationalities. We are a melting pot in which all 
creeds, cults, ideas, ideals, and institutions are being fused and 
transformed. 

And sometimes the more radical and revolutionary the creed, 
cult, idea, or ideal, the more attention it attracts for a time till 
some other creed, cult, idea, or ideal boils to the surface—and 
that keeps the pot boiling. 

After centuries of warfare with caste, privilege, prerogative, 
kings, and dynasties, humanity is realizing here its ultimate 
ideal and the people are supreme, 

But some people are more supreme than other people, just as 
they always were; some people are richer than other people; 
some people are wiser than other people; and some people are 
healthier than other people, just as they always were; and some 
people are going around telling other people about it and ex- 
plaining how all these inequalities are largely due to the last 
election and how much better it would be for everybody if Mr. 
So-and-so could be given a political job, just as they always did, 

“Vote for Proclinus to-day and he will vote for you to- 
morrow.” 

They found that proclamation placarded on the walls of 
Herculaneum after it had been there 2,000 years, covered with 
ashes, but Proclinus is still running for office and still soliciting 
votes on the same old terms. 

After all, we are nearly all of us just folks, and, fortunately, 
most folks want to do right, and so long as most folks want to 
do right in a government by majorities, we shall continue to go 
forward on the upgrade. 

But in the midst of so much confusion, in the midst of so 
much megaphonie political holiness, in the midst of so many 
shouters at the doors of so many political tents, each advertis- 
ing his own “greatest show on earth just upon the inside,” in 
the midst of so many political necromancers and jugglers and 
sword swallowers and serpentine dancers and tight-rope walk- 
ers, plain people, who simply want the privilege of living and 
paying taxes, sometimes find it difficult to determine whether, to 
paraphrase Dickens, we are living in the best of times or the 
worst of times, in an age of wisdom or an age of foolishness. 

It is easy to imagine an ideal state. Humanity has been 
imagining an ideal state ever since time began. 

It is all perfectly plain that everybody ought to be so good as 
not to need any laws or the makers, administrators, or constru- 
ers of laws; and poverty ought to be abolished; and nobody 
ought to have to work too hard; and nobody ought to want to 
loaf too hard; and nobody ought to want to buy too cheap; and 
nobody ought to want to sell too high; and nobody ought to put 
the big potatoes on top, and a peck ought always to hold 8 
quarts; and things ought always to be true to name without the 
aid of Dr. Wiley; and nobody ought to want to beat his neighbor 
in a horse trade; and nobody ought to want to move his line 
fence over on his neighbor; and nobody ought to want to fence 
in the public domain; and there onght to be no demagogues in 
politics; and there ought to be no politics; and everybody ought 
to tell the truth and shame the devil, but they don’t do it. 
[Laughter.] And, so far as I have been able to observe, you 
would never be able to tell a man’s politics by the way he runs 
his business, except that when he has no business at all he is 
likely to vote the Democratic ticket. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean to say that a man 
finds after he has voted the Democratic ticket that he has no 
business? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. He is very apt to. 

It is a long way yet to the millenium. 

Therefore, as Hamilton says in the Federalist— 

Because the passions of men will not conform to the dictates 
of reason and justice without restraint, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, 

And since it is necessary to have officers to run governments, 
it is necessary to have elections to elect them, and since it is 
difficult to put one man out and another man in, merely because 
one man wants another man’s job, it has generally been consid- 
ered necessary to assign some other reason. 

And inasmuch as the average man, being busy about his own 
affairs, knows Jess about tariff schedules than almost any other 
thing, the tariff has generally been regarded as an excellent 
political issue, about which orators can talk with fluency and 
impunity without knowing very much about what they are talk- 
ing about. 

It is therefore fair to assume that the tariff will again be the 
issue this year. [Laughter.] 

* CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMANSHIP,” 


At a time, Mr. Chairman, when the country was blessed with 
universal welfare, and universal! difficulfy in keeping up with it, 


and paying the incidental expenses, the country elected a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives pledged to level down all the 
high places, level up all the low places, to repair the crumbling 
edifice of our liberties, and remove all dandruff from the hair. 
(Laughter. ] 

And we shall, of course, be invited in the coming campaign to 
consider with enthusiasm what the gentleman from Missouri, 
the honored Speaker of this House, calls “the splendid record“ 
of the Democratic Party “for constructive statesmanship dur- 
ing the extra session of the Sixty-second Congress,” which he 
expressed the hope would be duplicated this session. 

If it were not for higher considerations, the mere partisan 
advantage to be gained by such an object lesson might warrant 
satisfaction that the gentleman’s hope of duplication is being 
realized. 

A Democratic majority in the extra session of the Sixty- 
second Congress, operating under a dehorned Speakership, 
[laughter] proceeded to reduce the country to a state of appre- 
hension, entirely surrounded by investigations [laughter], and 
in about four and a half months passed three and a half bills. 

That is to say, it passed an apportionment bill left over from 
the last Congress. 

It passed a so-called free-list bill “so loosely drawn as to 
involve the Government in endless litigation and to leave the 
commercial community in disastrous doubt.” 

It passed an antiprotection, tariff-for-revenue-only wool bill, 
which was swapped in the Senate for a protection bill and lost 
its identity in conference. 

It passed a cotton bill with which, some time during the dog 
days last summer, an anonymous steel schedule and a vagrant 
chemical schedule casually became connected [laughter] and 
nobody knew much about the cotton schedule, and nobody knew 
much about the steel schedule, and nobody knew any more 
about the chemical schedule than a June bug on a giant fire- 
cracker knows about the chemical contents of the firecracker. 
[Laughter.] 

The “constructive statesmanship” of the extra session of 
the Sixty-second Congress passed these “measures” without 
taking testimony, but these gentlemen have the happy faculty 
of being able to impart information without first obtaining it 
[Laughter and applause], and the net result was three veto 
messages. 

RULES, 

Gentlemen denounced the Payne tariff bill because opportu- 
nity was not given in the House to amend it generally, although 
opportunity was given to amend it in certain vital particulars. 

But when the “ constructive statesmanship” of the extra ses- 
sion of the Sixty-second Congress passed the cotton bill, amended 
by an iron and steel schedule framed and reported by no com- 
mittee and amended by a chemical schedule framed and re- 
ported by no committee, it was put through under a rule, re- 
ported by a regenerated Rules Committee, permitting two hours’ 
debate on a side and no amendments, and when gentlemen were 
being criticized for proposing to pass a rule permitting no dis- 
cussion and no amendment they did not deny it—they passed 
the rule. 

There had been arguments, essays, speeches, and denuncia- 
tions against putting bills through under special rules. New 
Members had made their political campaigns upon the iniquity 
of rules and rules committees, and had been elected upon the 
eloquence of their denunciation of things about which they knew 
little then and know more now. Old Members had disclaimed 
all responsibility and rioted in rhetoric about being the victims 
of superior malignant force. 

It is impossible to expect men to be as good in Congress as 
they are in magazines and on the stump, but the virtue on 
which they solicited votes ought to have withstood at least one 
shock. 

I suggest to you that the people have a right to test the sin- 
cerity of your denunciation of rules by your adoption of rules; 
that they have a right to test the sincerity of your denunciation 
of the methods of 1910 by your adoption of the methods of 1910 
in 1911. 

The “constructive statesmanship” of the extra session of the 
Sixty-second Congress passed a half of a trade agreement with 
Canada, the net result of which is free wood pulp and print 


paper. 

When I first heard that story about Herman Ridder taking 
Uncle Joe up on the top of the Capitol and showing him all the 
zones of newspaper infiuence and telling him that all these 
would be for him for Président if he would order the Ways and 
Means Committee to report a free wood-pulp and print-paper 
bill, it seemed to me like an oriental dream; but when the 
shouting and the tumult in the United States and Canada died 
away and nothing was left but free wood pulp and print paper 
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standing out, spared, solitary and alone, above the ruins of an 
otherwise repudiated transaction, I could not help wondering 
whether a Democratic House of Representatives, with its 
splendid record of constructive statesmanship,” had left it 
standing there inadvertently. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] 

DEFINITIONS. 

This is the “splendid record of constructive statesthanship ” 
to which the Speaker referred, and which he wants to see dupli- 
cated this session. 

It will do no good to refer to it as the most grotesque thing 
in legislative history. People might think that was an exaggera- 
tion, and even conscientious Democrats might feel compelled to 
call it a campaign canard. 

The story is largely written in the President’s veto messages 
which actually saved Democrats from themselves, but imme- 
diately after these messages were transmitted to Congress Demo- 
crats, who were otherwise good, churchgoing citizens, felt con- 
strained to refer to them as a tyrannical exercise of Executive 
power. 

What they did do and what they would have done are quite 
different things, but if they had done what they would have 
done it would have been a* good deal like one of Cæsar’s cam- 
paigns written by himself, “having taken the city and killed 
the citizens, Cæsar invaded another tribe,” and they would still 
have called it a splendid record of constructive statesmanship.” 

Mr. Chairman, the word constructive has two meanings; one 
implies the power to construct something, the other implies 
something assumed, suppositious. 

Let it pass, then, as a “splendid record of ‘assumed,’ ‘ sup- 
posititious, ‘constructive’ statesmanship,” which fortunately 
constructed nothing. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 


lican side.] 
THE YEAR 1910. 


The year 1910 was a comet year, and, while there is no scien- 
tific basis for the theory, it would almost seem as if the tail 
of Halley’s comet had whipped into the atmosphere of this par- 
ticular sphere in passing mephitie gases conducive to hysteria, 
which found congenial lodgment in hospitable brains, which 
have ever since harbored and retained them. 

In the year 1910 the public mind was predisposed to see 
things and to be seduced by stories of ghosts, hobgoblins, and 
chimeras, and eyen staid, old. New England began to slip the 
moorings of her reason. 

The year 1910 was abnormal also in that it produced discon- 
tent in a time of plenty. In 1910 times were good and prices 
were high. We all like high prices, but we like them for what 
we have to sell, and we all like low prices, but we like them for 
what we haye to buy; that is, as Josh Billings said some 
years ago: 

“Tt takes less philosophy to take things as they come than it 
does to part with things as they go.” [Laughter and applause.] 

But what we have to sell some one else has to buy, and what 
some one else has to sell we have to buy; and inasmuch as we 
are all buyers and sellers, it is obvious that we must all go up 
and down together, except when some monopoly locates itself at 
the commercial crossroads and collects toll from human neces- 
sity, and every law upon the Federal statute books against 
monopoly was written there by Republican Congresses. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

In the year 1910, however, the people were told that the Re- 
publican Party was the party of protection, trusts, and monop- 
oly; that protection protects trusts, makes prices high, and 
rears a wall around the helpless victims of licensed plunder. 
[Laughter on Republican side.] 

I can hear my friend from Missouri over there saying it now. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Why, in 1910 prices were high the world over and the Repub- 
lican Party had not built a wall around the world. 

Prices were high in Europe, high in South Africa, high in 
Australasia, high in China and Japan, high in South America, 
high in the United States and high in Canada, high in nations 
which protect their markets, and high in nations which impose 
a tariff for revenue only. 

But nobody saw that. All the people saw was some feverish 
orator on a platform somewhere denouncing something. And 
the man who denounced something did not care much what 
effect his denunciation might have on the country so long as he 
won. As Mr. Dooley says: 

“Tt was like gettin’ fame by bein’ among those present at a 
boiler explosion.” [Laughter.] 

The nations of Europe have been conducting investigations 
as to the cause of high prices in Europe, and the President of 
the United States now recommends an appropriation of $20,000 
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to pay our share of the expense of an international conference 

to be held at- Washington, to propose plans to the nations of the 

wosia for “an international inquiry into the high cost of 
ng.” 


THE LOGIC OF THE LAST CAMPAIGN. 


Notwithstanding all this, you gentlemen won the last cam- 
paign by telling the people that “the iniquitous Payne tariff 
law” was the sum total of human depravity and the cause of 
high prices. 

Nobody read the Payne law—that is, not many people did— 
but everybody knew that prices were high. And for campaign 
purposes it was sufficient to assume that because two things 
existed at one and the same time therefore one was the cause 
of the other. It was like saying there is malaria in Washing- 
ton. Congress sits in Washington, therefore Congress is the 
cause of malaria in Washington. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] That kind of an argument was a good deal easier to 
make than to discuss the law of supply and demand or the 
quantitative theory of money. 

You told the people who live in cities that prices were high, 
because, by reason of protection, farmers were getting too 
much for what they had to sell; and at the first way station 
out of town you congratulated the farmer on the high prices he 
was getting for what he had to sell to the people who live in 
cities, and you will do it again. 


But you never read to the American workingmen what Sam- 


uel Gompers, after a tour of Europe, reported in June, 1910, as 
to the state of American labor in comparison with foreign 
labor— 

“That millions of wageworkers now have a shorter workday 
by several hours than 30 years ago; 

“That the present organization of employing capital has 
almost wholly eliminated the uncertainty formerly experienced 
by wageworkers as to getting their pay when due; 

“That constantly increasing wages on the whole during the 
present generation, considerably excelling the rise in average 
prices, meantime can be shown by the records of the wage scales 
for the workers, organized and unorganized; 

“That the conditions for the education and normal growth of 
the youth of America never were better than to-day.” 

And— 

“That looking over our whole broad land there was never a 
greater proportion of home owners, never a higher level of com- 
fort for America’s workers.” [Applause on the Republiean 
side.] 8 

You never read this to any audience of American workingmen. 
You told them prices were high, and you talked to them about 
the “iniquitous Payne tariff law.” 

You never explained to the American laboring man that his 
wages would be reduced to the level of foreign wages if pro- 
tection were removed. 

You simply told him he was a consumer, and that with lower 
tariff rates foreign manufacturers, paying lower wages than are 
paid here, would get a chance at this market. 

But you did not tell him that by so much as the foreign 
manufacturer gets possession of this market, by so much he 
displaces production here; and that by so much as he displaces 
production here he deprives American labor of employment here 
and increases the employment of labor abroad; and that by so 
much as he forces prices down by competition, by so much 
he forces down American wages; and that by so much as he 
forces down American wages he forces down the purchasing 
power of American labor. 

You never told the American laboring man that it is of no 
advantage to a man to be able to buy things 5 per cent cheaper 
when his wages are 25 per cent lower or he is out of work 
entirely. 

And you never told him that if the foreigner got control of 
our market, prices would go up. 

You never told him that in the last analysis the question of 
protection of American labor and American industry is a ques- 
tion of American manhood and American citizenship, and that 
one reason why the American laboring man is the best all- 
round man on earth, mentally and physically, is because he is 
the best fed, best clothed, and best housed man on earth [ap- 
plause on the Republican side], and that it takes a well-fed, 
well-clothed, and well-housed man to make a good citizen. 

You never told him these things. You never read to any au- 
dience of American laboring men that John Mitchell said in the 
Outlook in September, 1909, that “any reduction in wages 
means a lowering in the standard of living; and the standard 
of living among a civilized people can not be lowered without 
lowering in the same ratio the physical standard and the intel- 
lectual and moral ideals of that people.” [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 
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You never told any audience of American laboring men that 
inasmuch as this is a Government of the people and by majori- 
ties the Government is not lodged in legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches in the last analysis, but is lodged under every 

man's hat, and that as a man thinketh, so is he, And that as a 

majority think, so goes the Republic, and that a man is not 
apt to think right on an empty stomach or when he sees his 
family in want. 

You never reminded the American laboring man that the 
more people there are employed in factories the more people 
there are to buy what the farmer grows to sell, and that the 
more people there are to buy what the farmer grows to sell 
the more the farmer sells of what he grows to sell, and that 
the more the farmer sells of what he grows to sell the more he 
buys of what the manufacturer makes to sell, and that the 
more the manufacturer sells of what he makes to sell the more 
people he employs to make more goods to sell tò everybody 
and the more the railroads haul for everybody. You never 
told him any of these things. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

You never told him that when a factory runs full time, at full 
capacity, each unit of production is made cheaper than when 
it runs haltingly, to supply a spasmodic demand, and that, 
therefore, consumers buy cheaper and laborers receive higher 
and steadier wages. 

You never told him that other enlightened nations protect 

their own people and their own markets, and that by your 

policy we would be throwing open this twenty-eight billion dol- 
lar market for the exploitation of other nations which protect 
their markets against us. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

You never told him that if our markets were thrown open to 
foreign producers one of two things would happen, either wages 
would go down or men would go out of work and factories out 
of existence. 

You never told him any of these things. 

And yet the fundamental reason for protection is that it does 
protect American labor, and the American laboring man never 
received better wages for shorter hours than now, and never 
had more money deposited in savings banks than now, and 
never went home to a better home than now, and the American 
school is the best school on earth, and the man born or natural- 
ized under the American flag has the best chance on earth, and 
therefore the American flag is the best flag on earth [applause], 

and if gny man born on foreign soil is disposed to deny this, 
why did he come here? 

The Payne law did three things that place it far in advance of 
previous tariff bills in constructive legislation. 

First, it established a Customs Court for the speedy and uni- 
form construction of tariff law. 

Second, it gave us equality of opportunity with all other na- 
tions in the markets of all other nations by a system of maxi- 
mum and minimum rates. 

Third, it provided for the beginning of a tariff board by which 
to seek to ascertain the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I regret I can not yield. I 
have only a limited time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just one question, which will illuminate 
the subject. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I can not yield. I do not 
wish to stop to discuss the gentleman’s question now. My time 
is limited. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I just wanted to ask—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I do not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I differ with some of my as- 
sociates in believing that the declaration in our platform of 
1908 that duties should be so levied as to equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad was the 
declaration of the most enlightened policy of recent times, be- 
cause it is a policy framed to meet conditions which have 
greatly changed in the comparatively brief time since the pas- 
sage of the Dingley law. 

SPEED. 

Draper, in his “ Intellectual Development of Europe,” says, 
“Empires are only sand hills in the hourglass of time,” and 
the running of the sand for a quarter of a century is swifter 
than a watch in the night. j 

Sometimes it runs red with blood, sometimes it runs golden 
with the harvests of peace, sometimes it is stagnant with doubt 
as if humanity were pausing which way to go, and sometimes 
it is electric, charged with the spirit of unrest and change, but 


always it is the seed bed and the graveyard of mankind, and 
always the sand runs on, and the old order is always passing 
away. 

The occupant of the spot light plays his part and moves off 
the stage. The political faker of to-day becomes the laughing 
stock of to-morrow and a hazy memory next week. 

Across the stage pass kings, conquerors, lawgivers, saints, 
harlequms, and jesters, in pomp or squalor, in ephemeral tri- 
umps or desperate reverses, and always the sand runs on. 

The period since 1898 has been a period of swift and feverish 
evolution from what Carlyle called a “ gross steam-engine civili- 
zation” into an electric civilization. 

No one is willing to take 40 years or even 40 days now in 
trying to reach any kind of a promised land, but everybody 
wants to go by express in a Pullman car. 

We live in an age of hurry and congestion. We hardly get 
our eyes fixed upon the moving picture before the moving slide 
has slid on. 

In 30 minutes now, measuring life by its experiences and not 
by length of years, a man lives longer, sees more, hears more, 
and gets more indigestion and nervous prostration than old 
Methuselah did in all his stagnant years. [Laughter and 
applause. ] - 

We do not want contentment and satisfaction. 
them, we want something else. We want sensation. 

And if we have a, President who is going steadily along his 
unadvertised way, every day doing something substantial, the 
political gallery gods are dissatisfied, because they want him 
to smash something so they can hear it jingle. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 


If we have 


THE TARIFF AND CENTRALIZATION, 


We live in a world of rush and noise and machinery—in a 
tariff world and a world of centralization, in which industries 
are centralized regardless of free trade or protection. 

Something like a hundred years ago Adam Smith, writing 
about corporations, said they could never hope to gain much 
ground because it is “inherent in men to manage more dili- 
gently their own property than the property of others.” 

But corporations nowadays are willing to manage not only 
their own affairs but everybody else’s affairs. 

Immediately after the passage of the Dingley law in 1897 the 
country entered upon a period of restored public confidence, in 
which men strained every resource to make the most out of a 
time of phenomenal prosperity. 

Feeling the necessity of producing at central points commodi- 
ties to supply increasing areas of trade, created by increasing 
facilities of transportation, communication, and exchange, re- 
sulting from the increasing use of steam and electricity, they 
organized new corporations and reorganized old corporations 
into new corporations until corporate combinations, organized 
under the laws of various States, have outgrown the States of 
their organization and become national and international in 
their scope. ; 

For illustration, down to May 31, 1900, 2,160 theretofore sep- 
arate, independent industries were organized into 185 trusts, 
and of these 185 trusts only 65 had been organized before 1897; 
and the sum of the capitalization of these 2,160 separate, inde- 
pendent industries was one and a half billion dollars, but the 
sum of the capitalization of the resulting 185 trusts was three 
and a half billion dollars. 

This movement swept on into the opening years of the twen- 
tieth century, until now industries not only here but throughout 
the commercial world are reduced to a few large units, run by 
a few large units, each controlling an area of trade, within 
which smaller industries in the very nature of things can only 
exist on sufferance of their larger neighbors. 


THE TARIVY PLANK. 


What, then, is the relation of the tariff to centralized mo- 
nopoly? 

Down to 1897 it was easy to demonstrate that domestic com- 
petition would regulate prices, that when an industry was 
found profitable, A, B, and C, and so on down the alphabet 
would go into business, and by domestic competition reduce 
prices to consumers, even below the duty exacted on similar ^` 
imported articles, 

But now A, B, and C, and so on down the alphabet are or- 
ganized into corporate combinations and competition no longer 
regulates. 

Therefore, by as much as you raise the duty above the dif- 
ference between the cost of production at home and abroad, 
by that much you invite domestic monopolies to overcharge 
domestic consumers [applause]; and therefore, in our platform 
of 1908, we declared for duties which should equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad. 

That plank has an upward limit and a downward limit. 
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An upward limit—why? To protect American consumers 
from being overcharged by American monopolies. A downward 
limit—why? To protect American labor from competition with 
foreign labor. 

With the adoption of this policy it became perfectly apparent 
that some means must be devised to aid a Ways and Means 
Committee in ascertaining with some degree of scientific accu- 
racy the difference between the cost of production at home and 
ee and the Payne bill provided the beginning of a Tariff 

oard. 

The reason is plain. Before the present Ways and Means 
Committee was created by the Speaker, and the chairman of 
that committee was given the power to run the House as the 
vicegerent and alter ego of the Speaker—in the earlier and less 
holy days—it had been the custom of Ways and Means Com- 
mittees to hold open hearings and take testimony, not assuming 
that they could impart information without first obtaining it 
and never assuming that they could frame a tariff bill based 
upon backstairs communications from selected, biased sources. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

In the earlier and less holy times it was the custom of Ways 
and Means Committees to take testimony, generally for months, 
before framing a bill. : 

But even then it was difficult to reconcile conflicting interests— 
difficult even to divide among the Democratic brethren the pabu- 
lum of protection which they wanted for their districts, so they 
could go out and yell the more lustily for free trade. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

FRAMING A TARIFF BILL. 


Let us along this row of seats for a moment imagine ourselves 
a Ways and Means Committee, if you can mount to the dizzy 
and rarefied atmosphere of such power and respectability all at 
once [laughter on the Republican side], and let us proceed to 
take testimony. 

Now here comes an importer. He may run a department 
store and run a newspaper at one and the same time, and he 
says he does not need protection at all. 

Here comes a great corporation, which solely for purposes of 
illustration I will assume to be momentarily represented by my 
friend from Colorado [Mr. Rucker]. He says “We are large 
and we do not need much protection.” 
ere comes a corporation with smaller capital represented by 

my friend from Michigan [Mr. Doremus], who demonstrates 
that his corporation can not run at all without considerable pro- 
tection. 

Here comes a man from the great Northwest and he says that 
just across the international boundary line they are digging 
coal and sawing lumber with oriental labor and that his country 
can not compete without high duties. 

Here comes a Representative from the Great Plains country, 
a little farther east. He says his people need cheap lumber 
and cheap coal and demands low duties or no duties. 

A Member appears from a little farther east and demands 
protection for coal and iron. 

Here is another from the Southwest. He says his people 
grow cattle with hides on, and he wants a duty on hides, But 
a Member from New England wants free hides and promises 
cheaper shoes and cheaper harnesses. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do not forget peanuts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The bill is framed, and you 
report it. It is a compromise in the committee and a further 
compromise on the floor. It goes to a Senate committee, where 
the balancing and compromising goes on. It is reported to the 
Senate and further overhauled. It goes to conference, where 
“the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses” are further com- 
promised, and finally it goes to the President. 


EVOLUTION OF A TARIFF BOARD. 


For these reasons, and because the maximum and minimum 
provisions of the Payne law made it necessary to have persons 
skilled in tariff matters to aid the President in securing in- 
formation to enable him to conclude negotiations with other na- 
tions, the Payne law, in 1909, carried a provision authorizing 
the President “to employ such persons as may be required.” 

By a process of evolution, admirably stated by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. HILL], that provision was broadened 
into the present law in the first regular session of the Sixty- 
first Congress. 

But the people were not satisfied with that proyision, and in 
1910 the Republican platforms of 28 States demanded a perma- 
nent, independent, nonpartisan commission; and in January, 
1911, the National Tariff Commission Association met in Wash- 
ington and adopted a resolution demanding “from the Sixty- 
first Congress, then convened in final session, the enactment of 
a bill creating a permanent nonpartisan tariff commission.” 


Pursnant to that demand a bill was reported unanimously 
by the then Committee on Ways and Means. 

In support of that bill the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
CLARK, now the honored Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, said: 


We are not afraid of information from any source. 
I think I am at 1 to say that it takes a vast amount of informa- 


We welcome it. 


tion to get up a tariff bill which anybody of good sense is willing to 
stand to in days to come. : 

But the importance of framing a bill upon information that 
would appeal to people of good sense” seemed more pressing 
upon the gentleman from Missouri in January than it did in 
June. [Laughter.] 

In support of that bill, the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. 
UNDERWooD, among other things, said (and I read this in con- 
nection with the speech the gentleman from Alabama delivered 
yesterday) : 


You know, and ev Democrat here knows, that one of the greatest 


difficulties we have had to face is that when the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee goes into session to ascer the facts upon which to write a 
tariff bill, the only men who are sufficiently interested to come before 
us and giye the facts are the protected industries of the United States, 
and yet to-day you would vote to continue that condition. 

And therefore the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ` 
argued for a tariff board a year ago. Mr. Unperwoop and Mr. 
CLARK have changed since then—degenerated into mere candi- 
dates for the Presidency [laughter]—but the principle for 
which they stood has not changed. 


PRESENT METHOD OF FRAMING TARIFF BILLS. 


The testimony of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PALMER], speaking on the steel bill, January 29 last, 
corroborates the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]; 
that is, it corroborates Mr. UNDERWOOD a year ago. He says: 

The committee has exercised patience with all of them, and has 
denied to no man the right to present his case in any way he saw fit, 
except by taking up the time of the committee and of this Congress by 
holding public hearings before the full Committee on Ways and Means. 

That is to say, “interested” persons have been heard in pri- 
vate by the Democratic members of the committee, but not by 
the committee. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] said a year ago 
that you were not afraid of information from any source. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] said a year 
ago that one of the greatest difficulties a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has to deal with is that only men who are sufficiently 
interested“ come before the committee. 

And now the only persons heard are “interested” persons, 
and they are not heard by the committee, but are heard in 
“private” by the Democratic members of the committee. 

In the earlier and less holy times when you felt particularly 
reckless about language you used to berate the Republican 
Party unjustly for what you ‘called its association with “ the 
interests,” but we never framed a tariff bill in secret, with the 
advice of unknown “interests.” [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

We never framed a tariff bill upon secret communications of 
“interested ” parties, who knew they would get a hearing be- 
cause of sympathetic political affiliations. 

I do not know why it is, but I am reminded of a prayer of the 
Chaplain which made an impression upon me at the time and 
which for some reason comes back to me now: “ Since cant and 
hypocrisy are the worst of sins, preserve us, O Lord, from 
these.” [Laughter on the Republican side.] > 

The Republican Party had entered upon a rational, scientific 
plan for tariff adjustment. 

That policy has been supplanted now by a policy of tariff 
revision, based upon star-chamber, backstairs, secret communi- 
cations and political guesswork. 

THE NEED OF POLITICAL SANITY. 


But the country can stand all that. It has lived, thriven, and 
grown for 136 years, counting the Declaration of Independence 
as the beginning of things national, and during all that time 
there have been legislative political manipulations, political agi- 
tations, and political agitators, 

Generation after generation has come into being in a land 
of constantly widening opportunities, and the exploitations of 
political showmen, keen to guess what sensation the public 
will want next and to pandc to it, keen to exploit a political 
emotion and to pander to it, have apparently had no retarding 
influence. £ 

The country can stand these things. They are the surface 
operations of the men of the hour dealing with surface mani- 
festations for their own ephemeral uses. : 

But below these are the profounder problems of the social rela- 
tions of the people, by whom and for whom this Government 
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was organized out of a dream of human equality, which ought 
to be realized more and more as the years go by. 

But our population is becoming congested in great cities. 
Lines of caste are becoming more and more defined. The cor- 
porate machine employer and the corporate machine employee 
have taken the place of the old personal relation between man 
and man. We are building industrial towers of Babel, and we 
go our ways separately, although we jostle one another on the 
sidewalk. In short, the incubator is becoming more and more 
the mother of the chicken. [Laughter and applause.] 

There never was a time of greater need of level-headed 
stability than now. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Nation was never more in need of the kind of patriotism 
and political sanity that rises above mere self-seeking than now. 

And yet there never was a time when men were apparently 
more willing to fin any smoldering discontent into a blaze for 
personal political gain than now. 

There never was a time when men were more willing to sow 
grudges and discontent than now. 

There never was a time when men were more ready to strain 
or amend the Constitution than now. 

On the other hand, there never was a time when a larger 
element of our population were susceptible to inflammatory 
influences than now. , 

There never was a time when a larger element of our popu- 
lation could be played upon by opera-bouffe, whirling-dervish 
methods than now. s 

And there never was a time when party fealty sat more lightly 
upon American citizenship than now. 


DANGERS. 


The danger to our Republic is not in a strong, central, consti- 
tutional government—a government of “indestructible States in 
an indestructible Union of States”—but it is in the clamorous 
contention of the men of the hour for the loosening of constitu- 
tional restraints. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The danger to our Republic is not the power lodged by our 
fathers in executives, courts, congresses, and legislatures, which 
serve in the open and can be called up or called down, but in 
the breeding of public want of confidence in our institutions 
and in the men temporarily intrusted with power to run them. 

The danger to our Republic is not in the men drawn from the 
ranks and temporarily intrusted with power, but in the light, 
flippant, vaudeville, ragtime treatment by a part of our public 
press of the serious efforts of honest men in public office to bet- 
ter conditions; in the blighting want of confidence in public 
servants, engendered by a certain sort of journalism, which 
creeps like a pestilence among the people and not only poisons 
the sources from which patriotic service must be drawn, but 
atrophies the patriotism that ought to make a man proud to die 
for his country if need be. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It can not be that the greatest good of the greatest number 
can be subserved by destroying public confidence in our public 
men and our public institutions. 

While punishment swift and sure should follow every act of 
official corruption, because it is wrong and because every un- 
punished act of official corruption lowers tlre public estimate of 
the whole service, at the same time the reputation of every 
honest public servant is part of the assets of the Nation, and 
generous credit ought to be given to every man who faithfully 
performs the trust reposed in him. 

I want to read you what John Morley said of the English 
Parliament: 

For my part 


He says— 
after 25 years of experience my strong impression is that * > * in 
manly conscientiousness, = and sure response to high appeal, in 

ublic duty and moral feel ne in a strong feeling for fair play—that in 

hese things the House of Commons has not deteriorated, but, on the 
contrary, has markedly improved. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment that is true of the American 
Congress. [Applause.] 

If I had my way I would not be anxious for far-flung bound- 
ary lines, but I would be anxious to widen the breathing space 
of American citizenship within our boundary lines—to try to 
prevent crowding and congestion—to try to get men to eqme out 
of crowded cities into the open country—to limit more and more 
the influx of undesirable immigration—to instill deeper pa- 
triotism and greater respect for our institutions, and to try to 
develop the sentiment of brotherhood among men. 

Renan somewhere says: 

What welds men into a nation is the memory of great deeds, done in 
common, and the will to accomplish more. 

We have them—we have the memories of great deeds done in 
common—heroic memories stretching back to “Sea fights and 
land fights, grim and great, fought to make or save the State,” 


and they are part of the heritage of every child born under the 
American flag. [Applause.] And we have the will to accom- 
plish more against any foreign foe. But as Lincoln once said, 
if danger ever comes to us, it can not reach us from abroad. It 
must rise up from among ourselves. 

The question whether government of the people and by the 
people will be able to continue to govern itself is no longer a 
far-off question; it is here. 

On a lonely monument up in Birmingham churchyard, on the 
battle field of the Brandywine, there is an inscription taken 
from an address delivered by Lafayette at the Turks Head Inn, 
in 1825, which is just as applicable now as it was then: 

“ May the blood spilled by thousands with equal merit in the 
cause of independence and freedom be to ensuing generations an 
eternal pledge of unalloyed republicanism, Federal union, public 
prosperity, and domestic happiness.” [Prolonged applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, for the first time in nearly 20 
years the Democratic Party has control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and this Congress has given it the opportunity to 
show to the people of the country its sincerity and earnestness 
in carrying out its preelection pledges. 

The turning of a majority of 45 in one Congress into a 
minority of over 60 in the next is a fact of deep political sig- 
nificance. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The results of the 
election showed that the people of this country were thoroughly 
aroused. One issue had been growing in their minds with 
greater and greater distinctness. With each succeeding year 
the cost of living increased and at a much greater ratio than the 
returns for labor. As the cost of living grew higher the people 
became more and more convinced that the exactions of the pro- 
tective tariff were a predominant factor in preducing the results 
against which they struggled. This feeling naturally resulted 
in a demand for the lowering of the tariff rates. 

Against this demand the leaders of the Republican Party, 
controlled by the high-protective interests, stubbornly contested. 
Forced by necessity, however, and coming face to face with the 
last presidential campaign, they were obliged to yield and in- 
sert in their platform, as one of their promises to the people, 
that there should be a revision of the tariff. Such a revision 
was said by their candidate for the Presidency and by all the 
Republican speakers, to mean a revision downward. That the 
people had confidence in that pledge was shown by the results 
of the election. 

Intrenched once more in power, however, that Republican 
majority ignored its promises and failed to materially lower 
the tariff rates. The people were shown conclusively that they 
could look for no relief from a revision of the tariff by the 
party of high protection. Stung with a realization of the in- 
effectiveness of their demand, the voters in the next congres- 
sional election turned from this party, which had tricked and 
betrayed them, and placed in power the Democrats. 

That the tariff was the dominant issue in the Democratic 
success of the State elections for 1910 will be shown by a glance 
at the State platforms. In five of our leading industrial States, 
where the Democratic Party incorporated in their platforms 
vigorous protests against the inconsistencies of the Payne law 
and insisted on a revision of the tariff downward, Democratic 
governors were elected to succeed Republicans. 

STATE PLATFORMS ON THE TARIFF. 


Let me quote briefly from the tariff planks of these five 
States, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and Massa- 


chusetts: 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF CONNECTICUT. 

-We believe that an extension of the free Hst and a reduction in many 
of the rates * would advance the prosperity of the mass of 
our people without leading to any injustice to invested capital or any 
reduction in the wages of employees. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF NEW YORK. 

The Payne-Aldrich tariff law * * * was a flagrant breach of 
faith by the Republican Party. * * œ We declare our belief that 
only by an honest revision of the tariff downward * * * can this 
excessive cost of living be lessened ard the necessaries of life again be 
brought within reasonable reach of the people of the country. 

8 DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF NEW JERSEY. 

e + © We charge that the Republican Party through 
unfair tarim * * * is largely responsible for the high 
ing now burdening our whole people. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF INDIANA, 

We denounce the Payne-Aldrich tariff act as a masterpiece of in- 
justice, involving remorseless exactions from the many to enrich the 
few. 


present 


the 
cost of liv- 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
We demand the removal of taxes upon foodstuffs and other neces- 
saries of life. 
Quotations from other State platforms could be given, but 
these will suffice to show that the Democratic Party was elected 
in both Federal and State contests with a definite commission 


to perform. 


1912. 
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With the issue of the tariff thus clearly presented the people 
in these five States not only elected Democrats for governors 
in place of Republicans, but sent to the Sixty-second Congress 
46 Democratic Representatives where in the previous Congress 
there had been but 28. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Democratic House of Representatives, to which the con- 
structive work of revising the tariff falls, went to work at the 
earliest possible moment to carry out its party pledges. 

REVENUE DUTIES, 


For over a year now I have had the pleasure, as one of the 
majority members of the Ways and Means Committee, of assist- 
ing in the preparation of bills which in a straightforward man- 
ner meet the party promises and which seek to lower the cost 
of the necessities of life and place in lieu of a high protective 
duty afforded to certain favored manufacturers the lowest 
duties consistent with producing an adequate revenue for our 
Government. 

The difficulties of the situation have been met and the efforts 
of our committee have given effective expression to the purpose 
of our party to revise the tariff. That this has been done is in 
no small part owing to the untiring efforts and conscientious 
service, as well as to the character and ability of the chairman 
of our committee, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. [Applause.] His unfailing tact, judgment, and the con- 
structive leadership of himself and the Speaker of the House, 
the gentleman from Missouri, have enabled the Democratic 
Party to-day to point to tariff bills which are genuine revisions 
downward, and through their guidance the Democratie majority 
has so conducted itself as to win public confidence and approval. 
That such confidence will extend to greater responsibilities for 
the Democratic Party in the future seems assured. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

THE COST OF LIVING. 


The ever-increasing cost of living brought home to our people 
the absolute necessity for calling a halt on the protective ex- 
actions of the Republican tariff. The present great advance in 
prices has been continuous since the year 1896. Bradstreet's 
Index Number shows an increase, from 1896 to the present date, 
of a little over 51 per cent in cost, or about 3.2 per cent a year. 
Even comparing February 1, 1912, with January 1 of the same 
year, we find that the Index Number works out a rise of a frac- 
tion over 1 per cent, though it isa drop of two-tenths of 1 per cent 
over December, 1911. It is, however, an increase of 2.1 per cent 
from February 1, 1911. This advance in prices diminishes the 
power to purchase of every wage earner and renders the strug- 
gle to obtain the necessities of life increasingly hard. 

The prime necessities of life are food and clothing. In both 
of these the prices to the consumer has constantly increased, 
and in each case is fairly representative of the general increase 
of prices throughout the country at large. The prices of these 
articles are affected by the tariff rates in several ways. Certain 
of the products, more particularly clothing, have placed on them 
high duties, which in many instances give the manufacturers com- 
plete control of the American market. The fact that of the 
entire consumption of ciothing in this country only 3 per cent 
of our woolen clothing and 6 per cent of our cotton clothing is 
imported shows that the duties on that commodity gave to the 
domestic manufacturers practically exclusive control of our 
market. In food products, while many of them are exported, 
yet those exportations are constantly decreasing in volume. 
The demand is rapidly overtaking the supply, and it is but a few 
years before many of them will cease altogether to be exported. 

COMMISSION ON COST OF LIVING. 


So insistent has become the demand for relief that the Presi- | 


dent sent a message to Congress on February 2, 1912, and recom- 
mended an appropriation to enable him to invite foreign govern- 
ments to a conference on the subject, with which object I 
entirely agree. He says, in part, in his message: 

For some years past the high and steadily increasing cost of living 
has been a matter of such grave public concern that I deem it of great 
public interest that an international conference be held at this time for 
the purpose of preparing plans to be submitted to the various govern- 
ments for an international inquiry into the high cost of living, its 
extent, causes. effects, and possible remedies. 

The Democrats tock steps to end one of the causes of the 
increasing cost of living in this country, and had the President 
seen fit to sign instead of to veto the Democratic tariff bills 
there would not now be so pressing a need for a commission 
on this subject. Even a commission on the cost of living com- 
posed of protectionists can not justify a tariff on food products. 

My own State of Massachusetts appointed a commission on 
the subject of the high cost of living, and I wish to quote from 
its report (Mass. House, 1910, Doc. 1750, p. 384) : 

But the tariff was never meant to apply seriously to the food of 


the people, save for the development of such industries as the growin 
of fruit in Florida or beets for sugar in the West. From the first i 


was designed to create and 8 manufacturing industries. The 


odium of the corn laws need but be songested to show how obnoxious 
would be a serious tax on food. If we have reached the point where 
it is of real importance to us to have the product of the farms of the 
alaan 3 as that of the farms of the West, no tariff hindrance 
ean endured, ; 


And, again, on page 530; 

It is not e that the removal of the duty on farm produets 
would diminish by a penny the wage rate of farm laborers anywhere 
in the United States. ‘That rate is determined by the competition of 
the mill and the attractiveness of the city. * * * 

It is not our belief that removal of the tariff on the staple articles 
of food would speedily and greatly reduce the cost of living. The 
same causes are 8 food high In all the civilized world, and the 
difference between wholesale prices is not enough to warrant the ex- 


pectation that a policy of what, for brevity's sake, would doubtless be 
called “ free food”’ could change international transactions greatly and 
at once. Its importance comes from the fact that we are soon goin 


to buy a material part of our food outside our own limits. It woul 
further have the very beneficial consequence of removing what chance 
may now exist to corner“ food products—a chance that puts the 
public at the mercy of the speculator and the trust. To some extent, 
also, it would lessen our dependence on the seasons and the weather. 
Bad harvests rarely occur over all the world. 

We subfhit, therefore, that it is a wise, economic policy to give the 
people free access to those articles of food that call for the bulk of 
the expenditure of the masses. For purposes of revenue it may be 
wise to tax somewhat the coniforts, and the heaviest duties should be 
levied on the luxuries, but the food necessities of life should be“ free.“ 

In carrying out its pledges to reduce the cost of necessities 
the Democratic Congress has passed bills which, among other 
important items, place on the free list the following necessities 
of life, and I have placed opposite them the taxes which the 
people now pay as imposed on them in the Payne-Aldrich Act: 

Fresh beef, 14 cents per pound. 

Fresh mutton, 14 cents per pound. 

Fresh pork, 14 cents per pound. 

Hams, 4 cents per pound. 

Bacons, 4 cents per pound. 

Lard and compounds, 14 cents per pound. 

Sausage (except bologna), 25 per cent. 

Flour, 25 per cent. 

Bread, biscuits, wafers, 20 per cent. 

Buckwheat flour, 25 per cent. 

Oatmeal, 1 cent per pound. 

Salt, 33 to 80 per cent. 

Sewing machines, 30 per cent. 

Lumber (average on rough and dressed), $2 per thousand feet. 


COST OF FOOD. 
The United States Commissioner of Labor has compiled a 
table showing the average cost of the various articles of food 
consumed by 2,567 average-size families. 


Average cost of the various articles of the food consumed in average 
family of United States. 


[Compiled from eighteenth report United States Commissioner of Labor. 
The statistics are based on returns secured principally in 1901 from 
2,567 families of the average size of 5.31 persons.] 


BRIKRSAERSRRSSESTESSRER 


Per cent of 
Average | “total ex- 

penditures. 

Fresh beef... 349. 7 250. 0⁵ 15.31 
/ . ĩ⅛ A ˙ wm l-. E 48.6 5.26 n A 
Fresh hog products. 114.2 14.02 4. 
Salt hog Products 110.5 13.89 4. 
J 2. oo. NAE eters ccusesesinasGec's ced 77.7 9.79 2. 
Poultry. 67.7 9.49 2. 
on 8. 107 5 
Milk. 5 354.5 21.32 6. 
Butter.. 117.1 28.76 8. 
„ T E 16.0 2.02 i 
p IEN r awa ARSE E ERA EN P 84. 4 9.35 2. 
3 10.6 5.30 1. 
Coffee.. 46.8 10.74 3. 
Sugar 268. 5 15.76 4. 
0 55 3.0 1.69 re 
Flour and meal. 680.8 16. 76 5. 
OREA E 252.7 12. 44 3. 
Nes 25.1 2.03 > 
Potatoes.......... 14.7 12. 93 3. 
Other vogetables g 18. 85 8. 
0 pe a 16. 52 5. 
Vinegar, pickles, and condimen 4.12 1. 

% ] , ] . N E APNO 20. 40 6.24 

lll! PETA RI NOS 320. 90 00. 00 


MEAT. 
From this table it is seen that fresh beef and meat products 


amount to 28.45 per cent of the total expenditures. Under the 
present Payne-Aldrich Act these products pay an average duty 
of 21 per cent. The Democratic bill proposes. to place them on 
the free list. 
BUGAR. à 
In addition to this, the bill recently reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee and which the House passed two weeks ago 


A078 


by so overwhelming a majority, takes from sugar its present 
tax and places it on the free list as well. 

The following table shows the amount of dutiable and non- 
dutiable sugar consumed for the fiscal years 1889-90, 1907-8, 
and 1910-11: 


‘Amount, in pounds, of dutiable and nondutiable sugar for fiscal years of 
1889-90, 1997-8, and 1910-11, 


1910-11 
552,000, 000 3, 700, 000, 000 
4, 180,000, 000 

27607, 000, 000 263,000, 


3, 159, 000, 000 


6, 783,000,000 8, 143, 000, 000 


THE SUGAR DUTY. 


It will be seen by this table that in the eighties practically 
five-sixths of the sugar consumed in this country was imported 
and paid the full rate of duty. To-day, in contrast, we find that 
between one-third and one-half of our supply of sugar pays no 
duty whatsoever, and that a little over one-half pays a duty at 
a reduced rate—20 per cent off. But one twenty-fifth of the 
sugar consumed paid the full duty during the last fiscal year. 

CHANGE OF CONDITIONS OF SUGAR. 

There has been, then, a complete turn within the last 25 years 
in the amounts of duty-paying and duty-free sugar. It is 
obvious that if free sugar were desirable under the McKinley 
tariff law of 1890 we have a very much stronger claim to free 
sugar to-day. 

Let us see what has been the real significance of this change 
in the relative amount of sugar paying full duty. In brief, this 
change means that in the eighties practically the whole tax paid 
by the consumer of sugar went into the United States Treasury, 
while to-day about one-third of the bonus paid by the consumer 
for his sugar goes toward making up the Federal income; the 
balance—that is, the remaining two-thirds—goes into the pocket 
of the producer. In other words, we are taxed $3 every time we 
raise $1 of revenue. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. BATES. I have not been able to avail myself of the 
privilege of hearing the entire speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, but I would like to ask, in his opinion, whether 
the passage of the House bill taking the tariff off sugar will give 
any benefit whatever to the consumer? 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I think it will give an enor- 
mous benefit to the consumer, and no better evidence or assur- 
ance of that could we receive than to say that in the nineties, 
when we had free sugar under the McKinley bill, there was a 
fall in price to the consumer almost exactly equal to the tax 
which that bill took off sugar at the customhouse, [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BATES. No. On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, let me 
further ask the gentleman from Massachusetts, Was that not 
due to the fact that there were heavier crops those years, and, 
as a matter of fact, does not the yield of sugar and the manipu- 
lation of the sugar producers and the middle men control the 
price of sugar to the consumer the world round, without ref- 
erence to the tariffs in this country or any other country? 

Mr. PETERS. No better aid could be given to the manipula- 
tion of the price of any commodity than to have a tariff put 
upon that commodity; and if there is manipulation of the price 
of sugar in the United States by reason of the tariff there is 
likely to be much less manipulation when sugar is free, for then 
we can buy it in all the markets of the world, which makes it 
impossible to corner the local market, [Applause on the Demo- 
erütie side.] 

Mr. BATES. No. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will fur- 
ther permit me, the price of sugar is fixed, not with relation to 
the market of the United States, but with relation to the market 
of the world. For instance, is the gentleman aware that the 
same grade of coffee which is sold in the United States from 
Brazil is also sold in Germany, with a tariff paid, at a less price 
than it is sold here, where coffee is under free trade? 

Mr. PETERS. The price will be the result of the supply 
and demand. 

Mr. BATES. I think so. 

Mr. PETERS. If we have here a tariff, the imported sugar 
which we buy in the world’s market at Hamburg will come into 
this country, and the purchaser here will pay the Hamburg 
price plus the tariff rate which we impose on sugar, plus also 
the charges for bringing it from Hamburg here; and as long as 
we haye to import part of our sugar, on which we pay full duty, 
that imported sugar will fix the price of all sugar to the Amer- 
ican consumer, 
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Nothing can show that more conclusively than a study of the 
table of sugar prices in the nineties. When we had free sugar 
there was an immediate drop equal to just about the tariff rate 
which had been taken off that commodity. 

Mr. Willett, of Willett & Gray, in his testimony before the 
Hardwick committee (Hearings, p. 8140) testified that the price 
of granulated sugar under the protective rates from 1886 to 
1889 averaged 6.69 cents per pound, and under the free raw 
sugar of the McKinley bill, 1891-1893, fell to 4.41 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
allow me to make the suggestion, the difference of the price 
of sugar in this country and Hamburg market is equal to the 
difference of the tariff rates at present. 

Mr. PETERS. A perfect and complete answer. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, one other suggestion, if the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts will good-naturedly allow me. I 
have been in grocery stores and seen barrels of sugar unheaded, 
and the first thing that greets the eye of the grocer and by- 


stander is a placard in red paper with black letters, “ This sugar’ 


costs so much per pound. If it were not for the tariff levied 
by the United States Government it could be sold to the con- 
sumer at so much per pound ”—at less, of course. Now, that 
placard is put there by the sugar refiners, and that is one addi- 
tional proof to the statement which has been widely made that 
this movement to get up blank petitions and send them to people 
to sign and send to myself and other Members of Congress origi- 
nated with the sugar refiners, and it has raised a very grave 
doubt in my mind whether we are not by the proposed legisla- 
tion taking $52,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States 
and handing it over as a present to these trusts and monop- 
olies, who fix the price of sugar here and the world around. 

Mr. PETERS. Well, if the gentleman will allow me, I am 
trying to show the effect of this tariff on the consumer, and I 
hope to relieve the gentleman’s mind from that suspicion. 

Mr. BATES. I shall be very glad to follow the gentleman 
further in his argument, and I thank the gentleman for allow- 
ing the interrruption. 

Mr. PETERS. The condition of affairs will be perfectly clear 
when one realizes that the price of all sugar to the consumer is the 
same, whether he buys sugar grown and refined in Europe, which 
sugar pays the full duty of $1.90 per hundredweight, or whether 
he purchases sugar grown in Cuba and refined in the United 
States, which pays the regular duty, less 20 per cent, or whether 
he buys sugar grown in the Philippines or in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands or in Porto Rico or in the United States, which pays no 
duty whatsoever. We all pay the same price at the corner gro- 
cery for our sugar, wherever it is grown. The reason for this is 
that the Hawaiian, the Porto Rican, the Filipino, and the local 
producer can furnish us with less than one-half the sugar which 
we need. We therefore go to Cuba, which is in a position, by 
reason of its 20 per cent reduction in the duty, to send sugar to 
the United States at a lower price than can European countries, 
which pay full duty. But after we have purchased all the sugar 
to be had from the small island of Cuba we are still short and 
are obliged tu draw upon the products of European countries 
against whose sugar we collect full duty. The producer in the 
favored islands—Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Cuba— 
and the domestic producer know that we must purchase a cer- 
tain amount of sugar elsewhere, on which we have to pay the 
entire duty. The island and the domestic producer realizes, 
therefore, that all that they need to do is to offer their sugar at 
a price just a trifle under the price of sugar abroad, plus the 
regular rate of duty, and that America, which must have sugar, 
will take all that they have to offer. 

PRICE OF SUGAR, 


The price of all our sugars is, therefore, about $1.90 per hundred 
pounds higher than it would be if all sugar were duty free. The 
Filipino and the Hawaiian and the Porto Rican producer, who 
pays no duty, keeps the $1.90 for himself; the Cuban, who pays 
SO per cent of the duty, keeps one-fifth of the $1.90 per 109 
pounds—all this is paid by the American consumer. 


BURDEN OF SUGAR TARIFF OUTWEIGHS ITS BENEPIT. 


It will be of interest to examine the following table and see 
the results of the present tariff on sugar. The table shows the 
benefit to the Treasury and to the producer and the cost to the 
consumer. To the domestic producer we pay about $30,000,000 
annually, or a bounty of about 2 cents a pound on all the sugar 
that he raises. To the islander—the Cuban, the Hawaiian, the 


Filipino, and the Porto Rican—we pay over $50,000,000; or in 
all we pay about $90,000,000 excess profits to the producer, in 
order to realize revenue of about half that amount, $52,000,000. 
Certainly this is too expensive a form of subsidizing the indus- 
tries of this country and our insular protectorates. 


1912. 


Estimated benefit of tari, 
producer an 

1. Benefit to 8 
Total di tx collected on sugar for year of 1910-11. — $52, 496, 000 


duty on sugar to the Treasury and to the 
the resulting cost to conswmer. 


2. Benefit to producer, distrib- 
uted as follows: 
A. Island producers— 


Cuba (20 per cent of 
-90 tim 3 


es 41,800,- 
8 $15, 884. 000 
($1.90: times 
10,670,000 cwt.)--- 20, 273. 000 
Porto Rico.($1.90-times 
6,400,000 cwt.) . 12. 600, 000 
Philippines ($1.90 
times 3,300,000cwt.) 6, 270, 000 
Total benefit to island pro- 
ducers 
B. Domestic producers— 
Beetsugar (81.90 times 
¢ „790. ewt.) . 18, 601, 000 
sugar (81.90 
times 6, 840. 000 ewt.) 13, 896, 000 


Total benefit to domestic pro- 


32, 497. 000 


87, 524. 000 


& Total cost to consumer -.... 140, 020, 000 
& very conservative estimate of the amount saved to the con- 
sumers by this bill would be 13 cents a pound on the consump- 
tion of 7,633,000,000 pounds, or about $115,000,000. 
CLOTHING. 

Not only by bills reducing the price of food have the pledges 
to reduce the tariff been carried out, but every attempt has 
been made to lessen the price of clothing as well. The woolen 
schedule, Schedule K, has received the most general criticism 
and condemnation of all the schedules. Woolen clothing enters 
into the consumption of everyone in this country, and the im- 
portance of reducing these articles to the consumer was keenly 
felt by the committee. The average rate of duty of manufac- 
tures of woolens for the last year was 90.12 per cent. The wool 
bill recommended to this House, which is similar to the bill 
introduced and passed at the first session of this Congress, pro- 
poses to reduce these rates to 42.55 per cent, and effects an 
average reduction in the entire schedule from 59.23 per cent to 
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31 per cent. This reduction includes such necessities of life as 
women’s and children's dress goods, the rates on which are 
lowered from 102.85. per cent to 45 per cent; blankets from 
73.42 per cent to 30 per cent; flannels from 108.87 per cent to 
30 per cent; and a total average reduction on wearing apparel 
from 81.31 to 45 per cent. z 
| & revision of the cotton schedule made a reduction scarcely 
less in importance. The total duties on manufactures of cotton, 
in Schedule I, were decreased from an average ad valerem rate 
| of 48.12 per cent to a rate of 27.6 per cent. 
| ‘These bills have been followed by bills revising the chemical 
‘schedules, which reduced the average rate of 25.72 per cent 
on chemicals, to 16.66 per cent. Most of the articles in this 
schedule are not themselves directly used by consumers, but 
they enter into many of our manufactures, and a tariff on them 
tends to increase the cost to the consumer. 

A bill revising the steel schedule reduces the average rate of 
duty from 34.51 to 22.42 per cent. 


WAGES AND THE TARIFF, 


That the tariff itself increases the price to the consumer cam 
not be questioned. The manufacturers, however, endeavor to 
impress. the wage earner that a high tariff means high wages, 
and that in some way the wages of the operatives depend 
directly upon the percentage rate of protection that is applied 
to the industry. I have compiled a table based om the report 
of the statisties of labor for my own State of Massachusetts 
for 1908, and have arranged the leading Massachusetts indus- 


tries, first, by the average yearly wage of the operatives, and 


then by the average rate of protection which they receive. It 
will be seen that the average rates of wages bear no relation to 
the average rate of protection given the industry. Worsteds and 
woolens,, which have the highest protection, 90 per cent, is sixth 
in the average wage of employees; silk, whieh is seeond in the 
rate of protection accorded it, is eighth in the average return of 
its employees, and boots and shoes, which item is last in amount 
of protection, pays third from the highest wage. 

This table, of course, does not permit of a positive conclusiom 
It is presented here simply to show the absolute independence 
of wages and tariff rate: 


— 


Table showing independence of wages paid and protection received: 


Leading Massachusetts industries. 
I. Foundry and machinery ....-......--.--..-- 
2. Chemicals — TE 25 per cent. 
3. Boots and shoes 10 per cent... 


4. Rubber ans 
B. Paper and wood pulp ....-.- 
6. Worsted and woolen goods 


cotton). 


Present average ad valorem duty- 


AA per cent (total iron and steel manufactures) ...| 


35 per cent t p- 

29 per cent (total manufactures of paper)........ 

20 e (average for total manufactures: of 
W. 


48 per cent (average for total manufactures of 
54 per cent (average for total manufactures ofsilk). 


Same industries arranged in order of protection. 
received. 


Worsted and woolen goods, 99 per cent: 
-| Silk manufactures, 54 pen cent. 

Cotton goods, 49 per cent. 

-| Rubber goods, 35 cent. 

Foundry and machinery, 34 per cat. 
Paper and wood pulp, 23 per cent. 


Chemicals, 23 per cent. 


Boots and shoes, 10 per cent. 


1 Statistics showing wages and number of employes compiled from tables on pp. 135 and 137 of Seott Nearing’s book on Wages in the United States 1908-1919, 


VETO OF BILLS. 

The Democratic Congress passed the bills I have mentioned 
and so. did its part toward removing the exactions of a high 
protective tariff. The bills which our committee brought in 
passed at the first session of the Congress, went through the 
Senate, and in modified form came to the President for his sig- 
nature, and were all vetoed on the grounds, substantially, that 
no report of the Tariff Board had been made on those indus- 
tries. Rumor gives to their successors, should they reach him, 
a similar fate. _In his veto message of August 17 of the wool 
biil, the President quoted from his message to Congress on De- 
cember 7, 1910, as. follows: 


I believe that the work of this board will be of prime utility and im- 
portance whenever Congress shall deem it wise again to readjust the 
customs duties. If the facts secured by the Tariff Board are of such a 
character as to show generally that the rates of duties imposed by the 

resent tariff law are ex ve under the principles of protection as 

ribed in the platform of the su party at the late election, I 

shall not hesitate to invite the attention of Congress to this fact and 
to the necessity for action predicated thereon. 


And later, in the same message, the President said: 


When I have the accurate information which justifies such action, I 
shall recommend to Congress as at a reduction in Schedule K as the 
measure of protection, already stated, will permit. The failure of the 
preseat bill should not be regarded, therefore, as taking away the only 
chance for reduction hy this Congress. 


The majority views of your committee on this attitude were 
expressed in its report on House bill 11019, in which it said: 


It would be trifling with the people to give further consideration to 
Republican counsels of more delay this matter, whether with regard 


to statistical data concerning cost of production, promised at a. future 
date, or for any further reason. 

The report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K was finally 
made and was sent to the House on December 20, 1911, with a 
message, in which the President says: 

On the basis of » 
co to a — sarei SEC RAEN AA eee s Ba oe foin 
and n general reduction of its rates. 

The majority members of the committee took the hope held out 
by the President on August 17, and despite the difficulty of 
reconciling the views of protection and of revenue tariffs, made 
a careful analysis of the Tariff Board’s report. As a result of 
this study the committee again recommends the same bill it 
passed before, and that bill is now before us for consideration 
and will undoubtedly again receive the overwhelming indorse- 
ment of the House. z 

THE TARIFF BOARD REPORT. 


A study of the report shows the futility of attempting to de- 
duce revenue rates from a report which is based solely on in- 
vestigations along the line of discevering the difference in the 
cost of production. The important person in eur minds.is the 
consumer, and no information is contained in the report of the 
Tariff Board as to the cost of an article to the consumer. 

The wool report of the Tariff Board Was disconcerting to 
those who have opposed any change in the Payne tariff law. 
The cotton report, made to this House and now being printed, 
is even more so. Whatever may be deduced from these reports, 
they demonstrate the impossibility of arranging a tariff on the 
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basis of the difference in cost of production, the basis set forth in 
the last Republican platform, and which the protectionists have 
recently tried to stand on. Weary of the trading of the old 
tariff system, the Republican Party thought in this new war 
ery it had secured a fresh prop for the falling fortunes of pro- 
tection. A single quotation from the cotton report shows the 
futility of attempting to fix a rate based on this evershifting 
factor: 

Taking all the mills covered by the investigation of each country, 
there were wider variations in the American costs secured than in the 
English costs, due partly to the fact that the English mills were all 
in the Manchester district, where wages and other conditions are well 
standardized, while the American costs were taken from mills covering 
a much wider area, with much greater differences of labor and other 
conditions. Another reason for the wider variations in American costs 
is that the English mills for which figures were secured are of a modern 
and eficient type, while some of the American mills included were old 
and of low efficiency. 

The inclusion of some American mills that were “old and of 
low efficiency ” certainly may explain the “wider variation in 
American costs” and is no doubt an interesting matter of 
statistical fact. It also shows conclusively the utter impossi- 
bility of deciding on what we shall take as the American stand- 
ard for cost. How much are we to-day paying to support con- 
cerns in all directions that need the tariff tax on the people 
to keep them going? This very report shows that in the cotton 
industry in many instances the American labor cost per unit 
of product is less than the foreign in spite of our higher wages. 
This is owing to the superior efficiency of American labor and 
organization. It also shows that the incomparable low wages 
of the Japanese workmen, on account of their lack of effective- 
ness, produces a labor cost only slightly lower than ours. 

Why should the people of this country, by levying a protective 
tax sufficient to protect the inefficient and poorly equipped 
factories, lose the full benefit of superior efficiency where it 
exists? We must also remember that the wage to the American 
workman has far less purchasing power than that of his Eng- 
lish or Japanese competitor. He has to purchase in a market 
in which the prices are artificially raised by the tariff barriers, 
which take from one of his pockets far more than they put into 
the other. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Speaker, in the election of the last Congress the people 
of this country demanded in no unmistaken terms a downward 
revision of the tariff. Such a revision has been accomplished, 
so far as the action of their Representatives in this House is 
concerned. That such a revision is not complete and that the 
people still have placed on them the exorbitant protective rates 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill is owing to the veto of the Executive. 
In the hands of the Republican Senate and Republican Presi- 
dent rests the responsibility for failure to enact into law the 
people’s wishes. 

No more clear issue could be presented to the people of this 
country than the Payne-Aldrich bill, drawn on the principles of 
protection, and the bills offered by Mr. UNDERWOOD, which are 
drawn on the principles of revenue and in the interests of the 
consumer. The people have repudiated the principles of Re- 
publican protectionism, have elected a Democratic House of 
Representatives, and now await the moment when they may 
elect a Democratic President. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
consumed 45 minutes. The Chair desires to call to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts the fact that under 
the plan we are proceeding he can not yield back any time. 
There is no one to yield time to, but the gentleman can simply 
abandon it; or if some one else on his side desires to use that 
15 minutes, he can do so. 

Mr. PETERS. I reserve the balance of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Russet having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Platt, one of its clerks, announced that the Sen- 
ate had passed joint resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to furnish a copy of the daily and bound CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rrconb to the undersecretary of state for external 
a of Canada in exchange for a copy of the Parliamentary 

ansard. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendment, bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 1. An act granting a service pension to certain defined 
yeterans of the Civil War and the War with Mexico. 


THE WOOLEN SCHEDULE, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
my colleague [Mr. Swrrzer]. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for one hour, and he yields three minutes to his colleague [Mr. 
SWITZER]. 

THE RAW-WOOL PRODUCT OF OUR COUNTRY—THE FARMERS’ FINISHED 
PRODUCT. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, the Tariff Board report dis- 
closes that it costs more to grow wool in the United States than 
in any foreign country, and that it costs more to produce wool 
in the State of Ohio and the contiguous territory than it does 
anywhere else on earth. But while that is true, we would have 
you recollect that we produce the best wool on earth, We not 
only produce the best material out of which to make the cloth- 
ing for the people of this Nation, but we produce the best mate- 
rial to make rulers for the Nation, and our last product, our 
last addition to the long line of Presidents of this Nation is the 
best. There are a great many people of this country who are 
coming to the conclusion that President Taft is hard to beat. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall address my remarks chiefly to that 
part of the proposed legislation under consideration which bears 
directly on the raw-wool product of this country—the farmers’ 
finished product. 1 

This is a matter of the utmost importance to the people of my 
State, and especially so to a considerable portion of the agricul- 
tural class of my district. 

It is important to the nearly 5,000,000 people of Ohio for 
the reason that any material depression of one of our leading 
industries or its extinction not only directly affects those en- 
gaged in the industry so depressed or annihilated, but its far- 
reaching and disastrous consequences are noticeably felt by all 
other classes of our citizens. 

And I assume that what is true respecting the sheep-raising 
industry of Ohio is equally true respecting this great industry 
in nearly all of our Northern and Western States, as well as 
several of those of the Southland. 

My observation during my short experience as a legislator 
leads me to believe that articles are placed on the free list of 
our tariff law solely by the grace of arbitrary, despotic force. 
Certainly no person can successfully contend that the proposed 
addition of sugar to the free list of our tariff law is the logical 
sequence of any well-considered revenue policy. 

On the other hand, no so-called tariff-for-revenue measure has 
ever been proposed, to my knowledge, but what has always 
contained manifest discriminations in its proposed tariff rates, 
Along with all such measures there is usually to be found much 
protection lurking, accidentally or incidentally, within its inno- 
cent-looking folds. 

And, upon the whole, I have failed to find any improvement 
in this respect in the proposed revision of the tariff on the part 
of our Democratic friends by the piecemeal plan. 

During the first session of this Congress, on the floor of this Cham- 
ber, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McHenry] stated: 

We have heard much argument about this school and that school of 
the tariff, about this fundamental principle and that fundamental prin- 
ciple. but the only school we recognize or the only principle we will 
adhere to will be that principle which works for the good of the great 
mass of the people of the United States. 

As this statement met with universal applause on the majority 
side of this body, I take it to be an ideal exposition of the 
present-day Democratic position on the tariff question. It is 
undoubtedly exceedingly illuminating. It assumes that Democ- 
racy is endowed with that peculiar foresight which enables 
it to readily discern just what will work for the future good 
of the masses of our people. 

But of this assumption I am somewhat skeptical. I would 
like for some one, after taking a retrospective view of the sheep 
industry of this country, to demonstrate just in what way free 
wool worked for the good of the masses of our people under 
the Wilson-Gorman law. And if it failed to work for the good 
of the masses then, what assurance have we but that it would 
be a failure now? 

What nssurance have we that if the known protective duty 
on raw wool be removed and a measly tariff-for-reyenue only 
be substituted therefor but that the consequences will be as dis- 
astrous as in 1896? None whatever but the assurance of that 


party which wrecked the country and finally itself in 1896. 

Democracy -scattered the shepherds’ flocks to the uttermost 
parts of the earth under the WiIlson-Gorman law; and now, 
after 16 long years, you have mustered up sufficient courage to 
again face this rehabilitated fold; but you come up to the 
scratch with much fear and trembling. 
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There have been rumblings of party discord concerning the 
advisability of again laying violent hands upon the frolicsome 
animal that proyed such a boomerang to your party in 1896. 
To many of your old “ war horses” throughout the Central and 
Western States “free wool” revives unpleasant recollections of a 
disastrous political past and chills the very marrow in their bones. 

And as a result of your internal strife and nervous fright you 
have again reported a bill which not only rings the death knell 
of the sheep industry of this country, if enacted into law, but 
takes down with it the textile woolen industry, employing 
168,239 persons and paying an annual wage of $79,214,000. 

During the debate on the reciprocity and free-list measures 
at the first session it was frequently asserted by gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber that the American farmer had 
to sell his products in the free-trade markets of the world and 
that he was compelled to purchase his farm implements and 
machinery and practically all his necessities other than those 
produced by himself in a highly protected market. 

This was reiterated so often and with such vehemence as to 
give it the impress of absolute sincerity, and it was one of the 
chief reasons given for urging the passage of the free-list bill. 

Now, I desire to call the attention of my tariff-for-revenue” 
friends to the fact that the wool product of the American 
farmer is not sold in the free-trade markets of the world, but, 
on the contrary, practically every pound of it is sold in our 
home-protected wool market. 

The sheep-raising industry is a very peculiar industry; so 
much so that in my opinion it stands in a class to itself. And 
it seems to have strongly appealed to your notion of incidental 
protective relief. And while you profess to levy a tariff for 
revenue to meet the alleged extravagant expenditures of the 
party in power during the past 14 years, you are praying long 
and hard that some calamity may overtake the foreign sheep 
raiser, or something may happen which will enable you to 
demonstrate to the American woolgrower that your strictly 
revenue duty on imported raw wool has afforded him full and 
adequate protection. 

Wool is unlike wheat or some agricultural product which we 
produce in much larger quantities than necessary to amply 
supply our needs and demands. 

While we can and do produce wool, yet we produce only 
about two-thirds of the quantity our factories consume. 


So it must be apparent to every fair-minded person that this 
important product of the farm is necessarily sold in our Ameri- 
can-protected wool market. 

If I am correctly informed, our factories consume about 
500,000,000 pounds of wool annually, and we produce somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 300,000,000 pounds. We therefore not 
only consume the whole of our own production but an additional 
200,000,000 pounds of imported wool, upon which we derive an 
annual revenue of about $20,000,000—a large sum, and which 
will be much needed should the majority side of this body suc- 
ceed in having enacted into law their proposed free sugar and 
similar bills. 

As I understand it, it is proposed to divert from a protected 
market to a free-trade market the wool preduct of the farmer, 
having an annual value of upward of $60,000,000, and the 
American farmer and sheep raiser who has his all invested in 
this great industry will not only be driven to the wall, his prop- 
erty confiscated, and an important industry destroyed, but he 
and his thousands and thousands of employees will be driven 
into other overcrowded fields of labor and compelled to embark 
in other overcrowded business enterprises and thereby make 
competition the more strenuous where it is not needed, to the 
great detriment of the masses of our people. The proposed bill 
spells ruination to the American woolgrower for the reason that 
all experience conclusively shows that this industry can not 
thrive in this country without adequate protection. 

Certainly there has been no demand made on Congress by 
our woolgrowers, or any noticeable part of them, to have this 
product exposed to the tender mercies of a free-trade wool 
market. 

It is an industry that should not only be fostered and en- 
couraged but built up to such an extent as to make us inde- 
pendent of all other nations of the earth. 

It was asserted by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HoE- 
son] in a speech on the free-list bill during the special session 
that the true foundation of protection, as enunciated by the 
fathers who inaugurated the protective policies in this country, 
can be expressed in few and simple words, “ Protection to infant 
industries.” 

And, as I understand it, he favors a protective policy of this 
kind. And further along in his speech he expressed his senti- 


nan on the question of protection in the following words, 
o wit: 

Protect a legitimate industry up to a point where the industry fills 
the home market, but at that point protection should end. There might 
be an exception in tke case of a product necèssary to make our coun 
independent of the rest of the world, for which we have not the natur: 
conditions for competition, where protection would have to be perma- 
nent, but this would apply to few, if any, of our great industries. 

Applying the foregoing principles, there should be a protective 
duty on wool for at least two reasons: 

First. Our wool product is yet insufficient to supply or fill our 
home market. 

Second. A preduct, like wool, which furnishes material for 
the clothing of the Nation, is certainly of sufficient importance 
as to require its development and production to such an extent 
as to make us independent of the rest of the world. And as our 
competitors in the production of raw wool enjoy to a high 
degree more favorable natural conditions for its production, it 
is clear that in order to be independent of the world there must 
be a permanent protection afforded our domestic woolgrowers. 

It has been claimed by many Democrats for years that the 
tariff levied on farm products under the Dingley law and the 
Payne lnw did not afford any protection to the product claimed 
to be protected by the framers of the bills. 

Granted for the purpose of argument that in many instances 
no protection was thereby afforded, yet it is clear and indis- 
putable that the present and past tariffs on wool have afforded 
protection to this product. Now, what reasonable excuse can 
be given for removing it? 7 

Certainly it can not be on the theory that the American 
farmer is selling wool too high, for the price of domestic wool 
was lower last year than it has been for years. 

The average cost of producing a pound of fine wool in the 
Ohio region is 19 cents, and the average cost per pound to 
produce fine wool throughout the United States is 12 cents. 

Similar wools can be produced in South America at a cost of 
4 to 5 cents per pound, and in Australasia at a much lower cost. 
As the average cost per pound of producing wool of all grades 
and varieties throughout the United States is 91 cents per 
pound, there can be no.question as to the ultimate result if this 
product is admitted from foreign countries duty free, or if the 
domestic industry is not sufficiently protected. 

As illustrative of the accuracy of the Tariff Board report as 
to the cost of producing Ohio wool I desire to submit a letter, 
written me by a sheep raiser of long experience, Mr. F. H. 
Parker, of Rutland, Ohio, bearing date of June 12, 1911: 

Hon. R. M. Switzer, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: I take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter of the 7th instant, soliciting information in regard to the “ cost 
of raising sheep and cost of production of wool,” and of submittin 
the following estimate in reply. I beg leave to offer my own flock o 
145 head of i as an example, four months of feeding from Decem- 

and eight months of pasture, allowing during the 

13 pounds of hay and 4 pound of grain per bead per 

To hay 4 months, at 50 peunds each per month, 29,000 pounds, 
at 50 cents per hundredweight 
To grain 4 months, at 15 pounds each per month, 8,700 pounds, 


at. i. cent- per: pound... 5 ae eee eee 87. 00 
To pants 8 months, at 10 cents each per mont 116. 00 
To ageing and shearing, at 8 cents per head 11. 60 
To hired ds—feeding, housing, and care, 4 months.__.tmnn. 40.00 

cTTT—T— T —— Sn Se ee ws 399. 60 

By 1,160 pounds unwashed wool, at 25 cents per pound 290. 00 
By 30 head lambs or mature sheep sold___-.._-____________ 00. 
By 10 tons of manure, at 90 cents per ton 9. 

399. 00 


In northern Ohio, I think, one month more of feeding, less one month 
of pasture, should be added. 

n this account no estimate has been made of loss occasioned by 
death of sheep by accident, old age, or disease, nor of time and expense 
involved in e treatment of sick ones, nor of time lost on chasing 
after the predatory dog. 

Where, pray tell, is the owner's salary to come from, and the taxes, 
repairs, and interest on the investment? 

In my opinion. any such reduction in duty as contemplated in the 
report of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives would be ruinous to the woolgrowing industry, as was the case 
during the early nineties under the administration of the Wilson bill. 

Respectfully, 
F. H. Parker. 


This letter shows it costs 25 cents per pound to produce raw 
wool in Ohio, and upon this proposition Mr. Parker is cor- 
roborated by half a dozen large woolgrowers of his county, 
whose letters I have in my possession. Mr. Parker’s compu- 
tation includes an item of $40 for labor in feeding, housing, 
and caring for his flock of 145 sheep; and his item for grain 
consumed is based on the market price, while the estimate of 
the Tariff Board is based on the actual cost of producing the 
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grain fed. The board offsets the cost of labor in caring for 
the flock by the benefits derived from the sheep keeping the 
farm clear of weeds and the fertilizing value of the flock. 

So, deducting the cost of labor and putting the grain item 
in Mr. Parker’s estimate at the cost of production, it will show 
a cost of about 19 cents per pound to produce his wool. There- 
fore it is very evident to me that the Tariff Board, in its 
estimate, has resolved, all doubts against the woolgrower and 
have followed those methods which show the lowest cost per 
pound possible to produce wool, and that their results are ex- 
ceedingly accurate. The Tariff Board report is based chiefly 
on conditions existing in 1909 and 1910. The sheep industry 
suffered a great depression during the past year; and as a 
large portion of last year’s clip sold from 16 cents to 20 cents 
per pound, and as sheep and lambs also depreciated in value, 
those engaged in the industry in Ohio—or, at least, nine- 
tenths of them—lost money during the past year; and, generally, 
throughout the country woolgrowers suffered severe losses. 

The Tariff Board report shows that the Ohio farmer, or wool- 
grower, made a profit of 45. cents to 55 cents on all the wool 
used in making a suit of clothes in 1910; certainly no consumer 
of woolen cloth will eontend that this is am unreasonable or ex- 
orbitant profit; but as the Ohio farmer or woolgrower during 
the past year furnished the wobl for a suit of clothes at about 
cost—in other words, donated his profits, his compensation for 
his labor, and capital employed in the industry—I fail to see 
any valid complaint that the ultimate consumer can lodge 
against the farmer; and it is not just for our Democratic friends 
to now impose on the past year’s liberality of our woolgrowers 
by insisting that they make further donations on their part or 
surrender their industry as a sacrifice to the fallacious doctrine 
of free trade. ; 

It is apparent from the Tariff Board wool report that Ameri- 
can raw wool has not been receiving the full protection intended 
by the framers of the existing tariff law, for the reason that the 
rates of duty on imported wool are based on a fallacious as- 
sumption, and it has been easy for importers of foreign wool to 
circumvent the law, and by a scheme of “ skirting” wool they 
have been able to greatly increase the advantages in their favor, 
arising from the unequal shrinkage of home and foreign wool. 
The report discloses that our rates of duty on imported wool are 
based on the assumption that all wool will shrink 66% per 
cent, when, in fact, Ohio and other fine domestic wools shrink 
60 per cent, and the shrinkage of the lower grades of the do- 
mestie wools of our country is abont 45 per cent. The national 
average shrinkage is between 55 and 60 per cent. South Ameri- 
can crossbred wools now being imported shrink an average of 
83% per cent, and Australian crossbreds about 30 per cent. 

So on aecount of the difference in its component parts and by 
removing from the fleeces the stained or inferior locks, such as 
grow on the beliy, legs, and necks of the sheep (skirting), the 
importer, under a decision that such a trimmed fleece is not 
sorted wool, has been able to bring into this country upon pay- 
ment of the duty of 11 cents per pound (on unwashed wool) an 
immense quantity of wool, a pound of which will produce as 
much cloth as 14 to 2 pounds of our domestic wool, and some 
of it yielding as much pure wool per pound as 2} pounds of our 
domestic clip. So that our duty of 11-cents likely affords a 
protection to-the American woolgrower of only T or 8 cents per 
pound on a large part of his product. 

The pending bill proposes an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent 
on practically all imported wools. During the past year, if 
this could have been honestly administered, it would have been 
equal to a specifie duty of 4 to 5 cents per pound on imported 
wool in the grease. 

But on account of its susceptibility to fraudulent invoices on 
the part of importers the apparent equivalent specific duties 
would be much less than 4 or 5 cents per pound. 

These propesed duties do not begin to equal the difference In 
the cost of producing domestic and foreign wool, and can not by 
any stretch of the imagination be shown to afford any protec- 
tion whatever to the domestic woolgrower. $ 

An ad valorem duty on imported wool is also subject to 
another criticism, viz, that it will produce the largest amount of 
duty and afford the most protection when prices of wools are 
exceedingly high, and at such times our woolgrowers need less 
protection than when prices of wool are low. 

Our consumers of raw wools would be compelled to pay larger 
amounts of duties on imported wool when it is most needed by 
them and at a time they can least afford it. 

So the tendency of an ad valorem duty on wool is to work 
hardships on both consumer and producer when there is a 
searcity of the domestic product and prices thereby high; and 
it will give the woolgrowers less protection when the domestic 
product is plentiful and prices low, at a time he needs the high- 
est protection. 


In order to avoid the inequities arising in the administration 
of the present tariff act, the Tariff Board, after a long and 
thorough investigation of the wool question and woolen duties, 
point out the probable failure of an ad valorem duty to give an 
adequate and equitable protection to our woolgrowers, and 
recommend that a specifie duty based on scoured wool, or clean 
contents, be levied on all wool imported in the grease, as will 
appear on pages 396, 397, and 398 of its report, to wit: 

A SPECIFIC DUTY ON THE SCOURED CONTENT. 


A third method of remedying the unequal working of the present law 
lies in substituting for the specific duty on the grease d a specific 
duty on the scoured content of wool. Sueh a duty ato rest upon the 
material as it actually stands available for the use of the manufacturer, 
and would not involve the taxation of the great quantity of grease 
—_ caer tee that py 5 droge rmore, it would admit 

u rms. wools o ight and oi eavy shrinkage, which our 
proni biome 12577 to do. 2 A 

e proposal tò levy a duty on the scoured pound of wool implies 
that it is possible to select samples that are fairly representative Ut a 
consignment of wool, and to ascertain the clean content of the consign- 
ment by scouring and conditioning such samples. It also implies the 
establishment of conditioning houses to be: maintained by the Govern- 
ment at leading ports of entry, The Tariff Board has carefully inves- 
tigated this matter and, with the aid of the Bureau of Standards, has 
reached the conclusion that it is not only ible, but it is relatively 
a simple matter to test wool by sample at the time of Importation. It 
has also ascertained that the machinery required for scouring and con- 
ditioning wool in small lots is Inexpensive and could be promptly in- 
stalled. and the cost of operation would be light. If Congress should 
deem it wise to adopt this method of collecting duties upon raw wool, it 
would seem that the details necessary for its prompt, efficient, and 
economical administration may safely be left to the proper administra- 
tive officers of the Government. 

In this connection the following table of uivalents becomes of 
value and interest. It shows for wools of erent, shrinkage the 
equivalent duty on the grease pound after applying certain specific 
duties on the scoured content: 


Specifie scoured pound rates, with groase pound equivalents, on wools 
of various shrinkages. 


Grease pound equivalents. 
Shrinkage. Duty per | Duty per | Duty Duty per | Dut: Du 
scoured e. te dhe a peice — 8 


und und und 


und und 3 
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Objection is made to a flat rate upon the scoured pound on the 


ground that it would not be fair to subject wools of varying value to 
a uniform rate of duty. It must be conceded that there is some reason 
in this, but In any event it would give access to all fine, heavy fleeces 
on equal terms with the lighter-conditioned wools, thus meeting one 
great objection to the existing law. So far as the low-priced product 
of the skirting and sorti processes, warehouse sweepings, etc., are 
concerned, it may be said that their value would probably rise under 
the stimulus of American competition to a point where the imposition 
of a flat rate would not place the importer at such disadvantage as 
might at first appear. It appears that this cheap wool does not reach 
London in the grease in any quantity. ‘The records of the year ending 
November 1, 1911, at that point show that out of 960,750 bales sold 
only 1,603 bales brought less than 8 cents per und in the Se. 
There were during that period record of but 13 bales sold in London 
for as low a price as 2 cents per pound. * * * 
5 s = * A > * 

In this connection it should also be added that a considerable 
17 280 of merino wool appears in London for sale in a scoured con- 
ition. Such wool universally represents the heavy shrinkage weols 
of Australia. New Zealand. and British South Africa, which, were they 
to reach London in their natural condition, would have paid so heavily 
in freight on the grease and dirt contained as to have lessened mate- 
rially the return to the growers. To offset this, scouring stations have 
been established in those sections where the heavy-shrink wools are 
reduced to a scoured condition and freight paid enly on the clean wool 
therein contained, thus netting the grower a more remunerative price 
than if shipped to market as shorn from the sheep. The presence of 
this large quantity of scoured wool in London climinates a certain 
amount of weol whieh would raise to a higher e the average shrink- 
age of wools as offered from the above-named countries if they appeared 
in these public auctions in their original condition. The present duty 
on scoured wool of 33 cents per pound is 1 ey because so greatl 
in excess cî the duty on the grease poun: If all wool were importe 
on the basis of clean content, the above-mentioned scoured wools would 
probably become available to the manufacturer of woolens. 

It is true that the refuse of over 25,000,000 pounds of domestic 
wool is already available at very low prices, as well as the entire spring 
and fall clips of short Texas and California, This, however, does not 
alter the fact that the present duty excludes the scoured “off sorts“ of 
the foreign-grown clips. 

fixed charges on importation that rest upon weight alone, as 

t value, such as freight, cartage, etc., aggregate quite an ap- 

preciable amount, and tħis in any case operates to put more or less of 
a premium on lighter shrinking wools. 

A full consideration of the above facts would seem to indicate that 

some method of assessing a specific rate on the clean content would 
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remedy most of the primary faults of Schedule K; that it would best 


n rived by the Government from wool 
3 e ene pha ty in the industries directly 
concerned than any other system, 

Refusing to see the light shed by this yoluminous report and 
absolutely ignoring the board’s recommendations, the majority 
side of this body have reported the pending bill, providing an 
extremely low ad valorem duty on imported raw wool; and the 
minority side, heeding the mature judgment and wise sugges- 
tions resulting from a nonpartisan investigation, have reported 
a bill in conformity to the basic principles suggested by the 
Tariff Board, which will be offered as a substitute to the pend- 
ing nonprotective measure. 

This bill divides all imported wool into two classes and levies 
a duty of 18 cents per pound on the clean content of all wool 
imported in the grease under class 1, and a duty of 19 cents 
per pound on imported scoured wool. 

The duties on wools included in class 2, chiefly the coarser and 
lower grades, if imported in their natural condition, shall be 7 
cents per pound, and if scoured, 19 cents per pound, excepting 
certain wools used in the manufacture of carpets, which are 
admitted duty free. 

Class 1 of this bill embraces practically all wools included in 
classes 1 and 2 of the existing tariff act; and by referring to the 
foregoing table of rates of scoured duties and their equivalents 
in grease wool of different shrinkages, worked out by the Tariff 
Board, one can readily see that a duty of 18 cents per pound 
(scoured) on clean content of grease wool will be the equivalent 
of 73 cents per pound on imported wool shrinking 60 per cent, 
8y cents on wool shrinking 55 per cent, 9 cents on wool shrink- 
ing 50 per cent, 9% cents on wool shrinking 45 per cent, 10% 
cents on wool shrinking 40 per cent, and 11710 cents on wool 
shrinking 35 per cent. 

The 20 cents duty scoured-pound column shows that wool 
shrinking 45 per cent would be dutiable at 11 cents per greased 
pound, and in my opinion a duty of 20 cents per pound should 
be levied on the clean content of wool imported under class 1, to 
give to the American woolgrower the full measure of protection 
due him, as shown by the Tariff Board report; but as this re- 
port discloses that wools of this class now imported, and which 
come into strong competition with our domestic wools of similar 
fineness, haye a much less shrinkage than our wools; and that 
the larger portion of such imported wools have a shrinkage of 
less than 40 per cent, while similar domestic wools shrink 45 
per cent and more, it may be fairly contended that 18 cents per 
pound on the clean content of wool imported in the grease gives 
to the domestic woolgrower a more equitable and actual protec- 
tion than he enjoys under the existing tariff Jaw, although the 
duties now in force, as provided by Schedule K, on the whole 
are reduced 40 per cent. 

The Tariff Board report shows that it costs more to produce 
the fine Ohio wools in Ohio and contiguous territory than any- 
where else on earth, and that it is the best wool produced. But 
in South America wools approaching the Ohio wools in quality 
and equally as fine as much of the Ohio wool, can be produced 
at a cost of 4 or 5 cents per pound; and on account of favorable 
climatic conditions, an abundance of natural forage, cheap labor, 
and no housing, and a profitable return from mutton produced, 
it practically costs nothing to produce wool in Australia. 

The average total annual receipts from all sources of our 
western flocks is $2.56 per head. It is estimated that the cor- 
responding figure for Australia would normally be about $2.23 
and for South America about $2.12. 

While the annual operating cost per head in our Western 
States is estimated at approximately $2.11, in Australia it is 
$0.98, and in South America $1.15 per head. The cost of op- 
eration in Australia is less than half of what it is in the United 
States, and in South America but little more than half of what 
it is here. 

Where sheep can be kept and clipped at a yearly expense of 93 
cents per head it can be readily seen that a moderate return 
for the mutton yearly produced will pay all operating expenses 
and that the wool clip costs but little or nothing. So the pro- 
posed chopping of our import duty on raw wool in two by the 
decree of the Democratic House caucus would let the lifeblood 
out of the sheep-raising industry of the United States and 
necessarily result in its utter destruction. 

Believing in the Republican principle of protection and that 
it is impossible for our domestic sheep-raising and woolen in- 
dustries to thrive or even exist without adequate protection, I 
shall vote against the pending measure and support the Repub- 
lican substitute therefor, which I believe to be in the interest 
of the woolgrowers and farmers, sheep herders and farm la- 
borers, and which will enable the textile woolen industries of 
our country to continue in operation, giving employment to 
several hundred thousands of mill hands in our woolen factories, 
and thereby assist in building up and maintaining our greatly 


diversified industries, so necessary for the thrift and pros- 
perity of the whole people. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it becomes more increas- 
ingly difficult day by day to take seriously the various tariff 
bills brought in by the majority, and the bill that we have be- 
fore us now caps the climax. If it were not for the fact that 
we upon this side of the House have introduced a bill to revise 
and reduce the duties in Schedule K as a substitute for this, 
it would be a mere wanton waste of time even to debate it. As 
a revision of the woolen schedule, designed to be ultimately 
enacted into law, this Underwood wool bill is not to be taken 
seriously. It is the same bill precisely that passed this House 
last summer, was amended in the Senate, went to conference, 
where the duties were increased nearly 40 per cent, finally 
reached the White House, and was vetoed by the President. 
Does anyone contend that this bill would meet with any other 
fate? Does anyone contend that it has the remotest chance of 
becoming a law? Even if it were possible to secure its passage 
in another body, amended as it was last year, is there anyone 
so blindly sanguine as to believe that the President of the 
United States would reverse his position, and particularly when 
subsequent developments have proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that he was right then? 

When the American people shall have repudiated the principle 
of protection, when the foes of protection shall occupy the seats 
of the mighty in the United States Senate, when a Democrat 
shall assume the reins of government in the White House, then, 
and not until then, can such a bill as this become a law, and we 
hope, for the sake of the happiness and prosperity of the people 
of America, that that day is in the dim and nebulous future. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Why, then, are we confronted with this same old proposition? 
Why has the “cat come back”? I do not assume to speak by 
the card, but I think I can guess. It was because the proponents 
of this bill were afraid to submit it again to the tender mercies 
of the Democratic caucus. It was because they feared to again 
run the gauntlet of the supporters of free wool. It was because 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] hoped to be 
able to saye some portions of his face, so badly damaged by free 
sugar last week. There is a reason, Mr. Chairman, and the rea- 
son is that with the successful advocates of free sugar beckon- 
ing them to advance the Democratic caucus, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, would have made raw wool free as the air. 

And why not, Mr. Chairman, from their point of view? Is 
there a single argument that can be offered for free sugar that 
can not be offered with even greater force for free wool? If it 
is unjustifiable to leave any duty upon an article which flavors 
some of the things the people eat and some of the things they 
drink, is there any justification for imposing a duty upon the 
clothes they wear? If, as the gentleman from Alabama says, we 
may not tax a man’s belly, by what conceivable mental process 
ean we reconcile our consciences to tax his back and legs? 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

I commend to your consideration the humble truths enunci- 
ated in this classic verse: 

You may live without poetry, music, or art; 

You may live without conscience, you may live without heart; 
You may live without kin—cousins, uncles, or aunts— 

But civilized man can not liye without pants. 

[Laughter.] 

After voting; as you did the other day, for free sugar, it no 
longer lies in the mouth of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] or anyone else to say that the revenue from raw 
wool is necessary. You sacrificed three times as much revenue 
when you put sugar on the free list as you expect to retain by 
this bill. You disregard the example of every civilized nation 
of the world. No nation but this, excepting only Russia, im- 
poses any duty upon raw wool. Every nation in the world im- 
poses a tax on sugar. In the economic policy of the rest of the 
world sugar has always been considered a legitimate source of 
reyenue; but wool, except in one case, has never been so re- 
garded. 

You are pursuing, gentlemen, a policy that you can not justify 
even by your own arguments. Only the other day you blithe- 
somely threw away $60,000,000 of the annual revenues of this 
Government, and here you cling like grim death to a paltry 
$20,000,000 or so. You offer the consumer a gift with one 
hand and you take a part of it back with the other. 

From our standpoint the revenue derived from imports of 
wool is purely a secondary consideration. The reason we im- 
pose a duty on wool is because we think that sheep ought to be 
raised in this country. We know that without a duty, or with 
an insuflicient duty, the sheep industry would vanish from 
American soil, and whatever benefit might come to the Amer- 
ican consumer by reason of a reduction in the price of clothes— 
assuming that any reduction in fact came—would be far more 
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than offset by the irreparable damage that would result to the 
farming interests of the country. 

We do not believe in legislating for the city man alone. We 
believe that the man who tills the soil, who raises agricultural 
products and cattle and sheep is entitled to at least as much 
consideration at our hands as is the city man. 

Three months ago the President of the United States trans- 
mitted to this body a report from the Tariff Board on the wool 
and woolen industries. So singularly thorough is this report, 
so complete, scientific, accurate, and exhaustive that theughtful 
men in this country have admitted it to be the most valuable 
collection of data relating to a great industry that has ever 
before been gathered together in any country. And this is true 
not only in-this country. I quote a few words from a letter 
written to a friend of mine on this subject. The writer of this 
letter is Dr. Richard Schiiler, of Vienna. He is one of the three 
experts in the Austrian Ministry of Commerce, His work for 
the last 20 years has been in making industrial investigations as 
a basis for tariff legislation, and it was upon these investiga- 
tions that the last two revisions of the Austrian tariff were 
made. He says: 


It— 
That is, the wool report— 


is an excellent standard work. The Tariff Board has come within a 
yery short time to the head of the similar boards established in other 
countries. It is really true that no legislative body has ever had pre- 
sented to it a better report on a tariff question. It will also be entirely 
impossible not to take your results in mind in proceeding to a revision 
of the tariff. It were a great mistake to stop the work of the board, 
and it would soon be necessary to reestablish Pe 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

I would rather take the testimony of this distinguished tariff 
expert than that of some of the alleged tariff experts whom we 
haye heard in the last day or so decrying the work of the Tariff 
Board. But it is for that very reason, Mr. Chairman, it is for 
the very reason of the excellence of this report, that it has 
brought no joy to the hearts of the Democratic leaders. 

The bitterness of their humiliation crops out in every line of 
the report they have submitted to us, and it cropped out yes- 
terday in the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop]. I regret to say that, in my opinion, the gentle- 
man from Alabama did not quite live up to his reputation for 
fairness and accuracy of statement in that speech. 

This report was a crushing blow to the Democracy, for it 
completely disproved almost everything that they said last 
summer, and wholly overthrew many of their most cherished 
theories of tariff making. The Tariff Board is to-day the bug- 
bear of the Democratic Party. No lovesick swain ever courted 
his inamorata more ardently than haye Democratic leaders 
courted the Tariff Board—at times. No maiden was eyer more 
ruthlessly deserted by her lover than has been the Tariff Board 
by these same Democratic leaders at other times. “He loves 
me, he loves me not; he loves me, he loves me not,“ the 
maiden for centuries has said as she plucked out the petals of 
her daisy. 

And it seems to me that that old refrain about suits the love 
affair between the Democratic Party and the Tariff Board. At 
the present writing it is a case of “he loves me not,” and the 
reason is not far to seek. It is because the report of the Tariff 
Board has “put it all over” the Democratic wool bill, and 
they know it. It has not left them a leg to stand on. 

This report proves. beyond all question of doubt three im- 
portant things: 

First. That it costs very much more to grow wool in this 
country than it does in any other country. 

Second. That the cost of manufacturing wool, not only so. far 
as material and wages are concerned, but in actual cost of 
labor, is far greater in this country than in any competing 
country. 

Third. That the price of clothing to the American consumer 
is not increased by anything like the full amount of the duties 
of the present Jaw upon wool and woolens. 

As to the first proposition, this report shows conclusively that 
a tariff of 20 per cent comes nowhere near equaling the differ- 
ence between what it costs to produce wool in this country and 
wool in any other country whose wool clip competes with ours. 
It shows that a duty of 20 per cent would be as disastrous to 
the sheep-raising industry of this country as no duty at all. 

With regard to manufactures of wool, the report shows that 
we are at a disadvantage as compared with every country with 
which we compete. The cost of our plants is greater. We have 
to import most of our machinery. Our wages average twice as 
high and the actual efficiency of our labor is less. 

The third proposition, that only a small portion of the duty 
is added to the consumer's price, is the most damaging blow 
that antiprotectionists have receiyed in years. They have been 


going about proclaiming from the housetops that every man in 
this country who wears a suit of clothes has been taxed by at 
least the amount of the duties imposed in the wool schedule. 
But this report shows, and proves beyond question of doubt by 
actual samples of goods produced here and abroad, that the duty 
is not by any means added to the price the American consumer 
pays for clothes, but on the contrary, that competition has kept 

e price down go that the American consumer pays little more 
than the foreign consumer pays for precisely the same thing in 
his own country. 

Mr. HILL. And the actual samples are in the possession of 
the Ways and Means Committee—the samples of cloth, with the 
figures on them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I haye no doubt of that; but if we are 
to judge by the report of the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means the fact seems plain that none of them have 
had the time, or at least the inclination, even to read the report 
of the Tariff Board. I am forced, then, to assume that they 
have not had time to examine those samples. 

Mr. MONDELL. Have they read their own report? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] suggests, it seems very possible that they have not 
even read their own report. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. If the gentleman from Ohio will allow me to 
interrupt him, I would say to him that no one of the 14 gentle- 
men whose names are appended to that report had anything at 
all to do with the writing of it. It was written by a newspaper 
correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, who en- 
joys the title of professor of political economy in Georgetown 
University, and I doubt whether any one of the 14 Democratic 
gentlemen of that committee have read it. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. None of them have said that they have 
read it, and the speeches we have heard would not serve as an 
indication that they have received any information from any 
source whatever, even from the report kindly written for them 
5 6 the individual referred to by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Thus the whole Democratic theory that the tariff on a com- 


-petitive article is a tax which is paid in full by the American 


consumer falls crumbling to the ground. No wonder the report 
of the Tariff Board displeases the majority. It has effectually 
undermined the entire structure of their policy of tariff making. 

The bill which the majority offer to revise the wool schedule 
and the bill which we of the minority offer for the same pur- 
pose are perfect examples of the relative positions of the two 
parties to-day upon the tariff. By your bill you repudiate the 
Tariff Board; by our bill we indorse it. In your bill you dis- 
regard all of its findings; our bill is made in exact accordance 
with its findings. Furthermore, we submit to the American 
people that the report of the Tariff Board on the wool schedule 
has completely justified the necessity for its continued exist- 
ence. [Applause on the Republican side.] We think that no 
more reactionary step could be taken at this time than to abol- 
ish the Tariff Board [applause on the Republican side]; that 
no more reactionary step could be taken than to cut off the ap- 
propriation that is necessary to enable it to carry out its 
functions. 

We go further than that. We believe that true progress de- 
mands the creation of a permanent tariff board or commission 
or whatever you may choose to call it. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side]. A board nonpartisan in character, removed as 
far as possible from the domain of active politics, which shali 
investigate every schedule from A to N of the tariff in the same 
thorough way that the present board has investigated Schedule 
K, and report to Congress its findings. 

The proposition contained in several bills introduced by gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House that such a board shall 
be appointed by the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is a mere sham and a begging of the question. We be- 
lieve that a tariff commission onght to rank in dignity and im- 
portance with any commission in the land. To make it a mere 
tool of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee would 
be to utterly destroy its real usefulness to the American people. 
We demand that members of the Tariff Board shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States, so that its findings may 
be removed as far as possible from any suspicion of political 
bias and can be accepted as facts by the American people. 

The avowed object of this Democratic wool bill is to surrender 
the American market both for wool and woolens to the foreign 
producer. 

The object of our bill is to retain the American market for the 
American producer. 

Our bill is designed to bring prosperity to the American manu- 
facturer, the American workingman, and the American farmer, 
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Your bill is designed to bring prosperity to the European manu- 
facturer, the European workman, and the farmer in South 
America and Australia. Both bills substantially reduce the 
duties in Schedule K. The Democratic bill, in some respects, 
reduces the duties more than our bill, but, on the other hand, 
our bill reduces some of the duties more than does the Demo- 


cratic bill. They are both downward revisions of Schedule K. 
But there is one substantial difference between the two bills, 
and that is that the Democratic bill retains all the old concealed 
duties in the wool schedule and our bill wipes them out alto- 
gether. 7 

The issue presented by these two bilis is plain and clear. 
Stripped of all misleading arguments and unnecessary verbiage, 
it is just this: Shall we or shall we not have a downward re- 
vision of Schedule K at this session of Congress? 

This House is Democratic, but the Senate is Republican, and 
we have, thank God, a Republican President in the White House. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

You know and the American people know that this Demo- 
cratic bill can not become a law during this administration. 
You know and the American people know that our bill can be- 
come a law during this administration. If you will only allow 
us to take our bill to the President, he will gladly sign it. If 
you stubbornly insist on your bill or nothing, you will get noth- 
ing. You say you want a downward revision of Schedule K. 
We peint the way to get it. The way is clear and the time is 
here for you to show the sincerity of your professions. A vote 
for the Democratic bill is a vote to leave Schedule K as it 
stands to-day on the statute book for two years more. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] A vote for our bill is a vote to 
revise downward the duties of Schedule K and make it effective 
in two months. [Applause on the Republican side.] To vote 
for our bill is to progress. To vote for the Democratic bill is 
to stand pat. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

We welcome your support even though you be standpatters. 
[Laughter.] We urge you to cast aside petty party politics and, 
facing to the front instead of to the rear, to join with us in 
enacting speedily into law a measure which, while it will allow 
American sheep to live on American soil and will allow Ameri- 
cans to make clothing for their fellow Americans, will never- 
theless bring about that consummation devoutly to be wished— 
a downward revision of Schedule K. 

That is the question that confronts us, and my closing sug- 
gestion to my friends on the other side of the aisle is to either 
5 15 or shut up. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 

de. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty-seven minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, after the masterly 
address of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hul, explain- 
ing in full the details of the bill which we offer as a substitute, 
it would seem as if there was but little further to be said with 
reference to its provisions, but I wish to speak briefly at this 
time concerning some matters which the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, owing to lack of time, was compelled to some extent 
to pass over. 

I have observed in this discussion two methods of debate. 
One is dealing in generalities, and the other in existing circum- 
stances and particular facts. It is admissible at times, and 
may perhaps always be admissible, to deal in generalities, but 
I wish to congratulate our friends on the Democratic side of 
the House upon the ease and freedom with which they are able 
to divorce themselves entirely from the facts and even from 
mathematics, [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

In the previous discussions of this bill I have observed that 
although the tariff is a very dry subject our Democratic 
friends found that it afforded a vehicle for peetry and imagery. 
Soaring aloft on the pinions of their imaginations they have 
painted the clouds with their elequence and rhetoric; and, 
somewhere in dreamland, they have constructed a new America, 
under the influence of their bill, which should enormously in- 
crease its purchases abroad and yet have as much money left 
here as before; in which great quantities of its products 
heretofore made at home were to be manufactured in foreign 
lands, and yet there would be as much employment for the 
laborer as ever and the manufacturer would sell as many goods; 
in which wages everywhere would be higher, and the products 
of labor in some way cheaper as a result; in which the food 
products would be down to the very lowest point, and in some 
way the farmer paid more than he has ever received for the 
beef, pork, and grain which he produced. į 

I shall not stop to consider at this time whether this Utopian 
commonwealth could under any circumstances exist, nor shall 
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I go into a discussion of the protective and free-trade doctrines. 
So far as the gentlemen on the Democratic side of the House 
are concerned, it would be useless; so far as the gentlemen on 
this side are concerned, I held it to be entirely unnecessary. 
We have had our differences on some subjects—we have differed 
as to schedules, as to rates, and methods of making a bill. 
There may be some differences at this time, although I think 
there ought not to be any as to this particular bill. Standpatters 
or progressives, we are all protectionists. Nor do I have any 
doubt as to the sentiment of the Nation at large. The recollec- 
tion of the effects of the Wilson bill still sends gripes of hunger 
to the stomach of the laboring man and the mechanic; and even. 
the Democratic farmer of my own State still has a shiver run 
down his spine when he remembers those dark days under it. 
It is unnecessary that I should pursue this subject further; the 
people at large, the great majority of the Nation are protection- 
ists. Over and over again they have ratified by enormous 
majorities the principle of pretection. 

After the law now in force was put in operation people 
studied it and came to the conclusien that some of its provi- 
sions were too high; that some worked out unequally and un- 
fairly. There was a disposition manifested in favor of its 
revision and modification, and the people began to consider how 
this should be done. They knew that heretofore in the hearings 
which had been heid, and complained of it, too, that te a cer- 
tain extent these hearings were one sided; that the manufac- 
turer was represented, but not the consamer to the same ex- 
tent, owing to the natural difficulty of getting them before the 
committees. And so, when it was asked what should be done. 
the natural answer was that a nonpartisan, fair, skilled board 
should be appointed which was capable of finding and ascer- 
taining the facts upon which an improved bill should be based. 
This sentiment spread all over the country. It seemed to pre- 
vail among the Republicans and Democrats alike, if I am to 
judge by the utterances of prominent Democrats made upon 
this floor; and in pursuance of that sentiment the President of 
the United States appointed the present Tariff Board. Let me 
say right here that the most captious critic of the administra- 
tion never ventured to intimate in the slightest degree that 
better men could have been obtained for the position they now 
fill and for the purpose for which they were appointed, namely, 
to ascertain the facts upbn which a tariff should be based. The 
most partisan opponent of the board has never questioned its 
fairness or its honesty. The bitterest foe of the President never 
has suggested that the selections which he made in making 
up this board were not made without fear or favor and with an 
utter absence of desire to protect any interests except the inter- 
ests of the people at large. The members of this board went 
to work and have produced the report which we now have before 
us. The facts found by them have not suited the gentlemen on 
the other side, and for that reason they challenge it and refuse to 
accept its conclusions. For no other reason that I can ascer- 
tain are they unwilling te accept the verdict, the finding of the 
facts, which this great jury, the Tariff Board, has rendered to 
the American people. 

It has been intimated here, and possibly asserted, that the 
Tariff Board merely teok the statement of the manufacturers 
as to the cost of their products. The fact is exactly the con- 
trary. I think perhaps that my colleague Mr. PICKETT and 
myself are as well acquainted with the methods used by the 
Tariff Board to obtain the facts upon which their report is 
based as any gentleman in this House. My colleague and my- 
self have made an exhaustive examination as to the methods 
and workings of the board. We found that nothing had been 
taken for granted and no statement was accepted by the board 
until it had been verified by a personal examination by its 
experts. 

The system used was this: The board sent to each factory 
two experts—one who had a practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness investigated, the other an expert accountant. The account- 
ant went through the books of the company; the other expert 
made sure that there were no manipulations. Together they 
made such an examination as some concern would have made 
which was considering a purchase of the business, From the 
books of the company elaborate tabulations were made show- 
ing the cost of material and werk in every particular and with 
the most painstaking accuracy. It seems to have been thought 
because the board only submitted in its report its findings with 
reference to certain samples, numbered from 1 to 120 and A 
to N, that this was all ef the samples upon which the cost was 
computed. It could have been ascertained by anyone who 
visited the office of the board that they have had the figures 
upon hundreds of samples—too many to be included in the re- 
port, and therefore only these in more general use were selected. 
The report as a whole is a monument to the skill, ability, thor- 
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oughness, and fairness of the board, and has so been received 
both in this country and in Europe. 

Gentlemen of the majority, you talk of abolishing this board. 
Abolish it if you will and thus proclaim to the Nation what we 
know here to be the actual truth—that you dare not meet and 
face the facts which are contained in their report. 

I know that upon this floor, by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, the facts and figures 
and, to some extent, the conclusions of this board have been 
attacked as unworthy of credit; but upon whose authority was 
that attack made? I know not his age, his name, or station, 
nor do I care, but I understand from statements recently made 
here that he was some newspaper correspondent who also held 
a chair in a small college; but whoever he may be and wherever 
he may be, I assert, and will show before I get through, that 
he needs and ought to take a grammar-school education in 
percentages. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman think that he has ever 
passed through the kindergarten course? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have some doubt about it, and I think 
when I give the figures to the gentlemen here they will doubt it 
also; but before I take up his calculations I want to make a 
comparison of the two bills now before the House. 

THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC BILLS COMPARED. 


I propose to show that these two bills have been prepared by 
altogether different methods. In olden times when a man 
wanted an article of furniture for his house the pioneer went 
out to the timber, chopped down a tree, split off a log, drove 
in some pegs, and made himself a bench. He hewed out his 
furniture with a broadax. 

As civilization advanced and means were at hand this crude 
method of preparing his table or chair would not answer, and 
now the parts are measured and fitted with accuracy. This 
describes the two ways in which these two different bills have 
been formed. One has been split out with an ax, chopping 
out or lopping off a chunk here and there with little regard 
as to how the parts should fit. The other has been prepared 
with scientific precision, has adjusted the tariff to meet the 
needs and wants of the American people, and while the Re- 
publican bill has lowered the tariff almost to the same extent 
as the Democratic measure now proposed, this lowering of the 
tariff in accordance with its provisions will not ruin any Amer- 
ican industry. 

There are protectionists, free traders, and tariff-for-revenue 
men in this House. Discussion might fairly arise as to which 
method was the better, but who is there so bold as to say that 
a bill which reduces the burden of taxation without injuring 
our American industries is not better than a bill which merely 
lessens taxation to the same extent and in its operation must 
necessarily destroy many thriving American industries and de- 
prive thousands of workingmen of the opportunity to gain a 
livelihood at reasonable wages? No one, surely, but the ultra 
free trader, who would have nothing manufactured here which 
could be made cheaper abroad and who would put his theories 
into operation regardless of the consequences to our factories 
and their employees. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE REPUBLICAN SCHEDULE. 


The first provision in each bill establishes the rate upon wool 
itself. The Democratic bill provides for a tariff rate of 20 per 
cent ad valorem—that is, upon the cost of wool abroad. It 
may be safely said that no nation pretending to have any 
scientific adjustment of its tariff levies it by the ad valorem 
method. All students of the subject concur that it opens wide 
the door to fraud and enables the dishonest importer to drive 
out of business those who honestly state how much their im- 
portations haye cost, while the proceeds of the fraud go not 
to the people but into the pockets of those practicing it. But 
this is probably not the worst feature of this schedule. If 
the figures presented by the Tariff Board are accepted by the 
American people—and I firmly believe they will be—this rate 
is too low to enable the American farmer and the sheep raiser 
to continue in the business. It is shown by the report of the 
board that the cost of producing wool in Australia is prac- 
tically nothing, as the mutton alone will pay for the expense of 
raising the sheep, and the greater portion of the wool which we 
import comes from Australia. 

In New Zealand it is only 2 cents a pound; in South America 
it is about 44 cents a pound, while the average throughout the 
United States is 93 cents. The tariff rate proposed by the 
Democratic bill amounts to about 5 cents per pound. That the 
woolgrower of our country can not survive under it is ap- 
parent. Thus it is proposed by the Democratic bill to destroy the 
sheep-raising industry in this country except in so far as sheep 
may constitute a sort of by-product of the farm, and to require 
the American to purchase abroad the greater portion of the 
wool that has heretofore been grown at home. Some amount 


would probably still be raised here, but the Democratic report 
accompanying their bill admits that if it goes into effect at least 
$60,000,000 more will have to be sent abroad annually to pay 
for additional wool and woolen goods imported, and our citizens, 
who have before received this same amount, would have just 
that much less to pay for foodstuffs and manufactured goods 
and to give employment to labor. 

The Republican bill recognizes that there are two classes of 
wool, the clothing wools and the carpet wools. Upon the cloth- 
ing wools it fixes a rate of 19 cents a pound on the scoured 
contents or 18 cents if unscoured. This method does away with 
the “joker,” known as the “skirting clause,” contained in the 
present law under which the present duty is evaded and which 
was criticized so seyerely by the late Senator Dolliver in his 
famous speech. It also does away with the inequalities result- 
ing from the different shrinkages of the various wools and 
prevents all fraud or evasion on the part of importers., The 
present duty on scoured wool is 33 cents per pound; on raw 
wool 11 cents. The duty under our bill on raw wool would 
be a little less than 73 cents per pound. There are many parts 
of the United States where this duty would not put the home 
woolgrower on an equality with the foreign producer, and, 
with the exception of regions where wool is merely a by-product 
of the farm, none where it would more than make up the differ- 
ence between the cost of producing wool at home and abroad. 

One of the most striking features of the new Republican bill 
is that the duty upon carpet wools is removed when they are 
used in carpets, and the amount thereof used in clothing is so 
small as to be hardly worth considering. The removal of the 
duty on carpet wools will cause a loss of over four and one-half 
million dollars in revenue, of which the people will receive the 
benefit; but there is no reason why there should be any duty 
whatever on wools used in carpets, as they are not produced 
in this country. I am speaking now from a protection stand- 
point. Of course, the Democratic theory is that the tariff 
should be levied upon noncompetitive products, and following 
this rule they haye placed in their new chemical schedule a 
tariff upon medicines and necessaries that are in common use, 
like pepper, which under the present law are free. I suppose 
that if they should succeed in taking off the tariff entirely upon 
sugar, and thereby destroying the sugar industry in this country, 
they would then put the tariff back—at least they would have 
to do so in order to be consistent, but consistency is not a 
virtue to be expected from the Democratic majority of this 
House. 

It has been asserted by a prominent Democratic Member of 
this House that the coarse carpet wools were used in making 
cheap clothing for poor people and in the cheaper classes of 
blankets. Such a statement betrays an absurd ignorance of 
the real facts. A small quantity is, indeed, used in making 
heavy clothing when it is desired to get a rough and hairy ap- 
pearance, but this cloth is very expensive and used only by 
those who care little for expense and most for the vagary of 
style that calis for cloth having this appearance. It has been 
claimed on the other side of the House that this coarse, hairy 
wool was used in underwear for the poor. To do so would be 
to produce an instrument of torture, the composition of which 
may be judged by examining the texture of felt boots, which 
are made of carpet wools. It is equally absurd to talk about 
this class of wool being used in blankets, except horse blankets, 
for which it would not be assessed under our bill. The filling 
for the cheap blankets can even now be obtained cheaply. 
Under the Republican bill the duty on the material used for 
this purpose is cut to 2 cents per pound, and low-priced blankets 
would be much cheaper than now if this bill is enacted. 

It is also urged that this reduction of duty upon the carpet 
wool would simply go to the benefit of the manufacturer, but 
I shall show later on that the corresponding and, indeed, a 
greater reduction is made on the carpets when manufactured 
from it, according to the Republican bill. 

I have not time to discuss and compare all of these schedules. 
The Republican bill lowers the present duties all through, the 
average reduction being about 40 per cent, but I wish particu- 
larly to compare the duties on cloth under their respective bills. 

A COMPARISON OF THE RESPECTIVE DUTIES ON CLOTH. 

The Democratic bill levies a duty of 40 per cent on all cloth 
containing any wool, even though it be made principally of cot- 
ton. So far has this erroneous method of levying duty been 
carried that if a pair of suspenders contained somewhere in its 
webbing a little wool, the duty would be levied upon the whole 
cost of it, including the cotton, leather, and rubber; and if a 
button has any wool about it the tariff is levied upon the metal 
components as well. It would seem, in exercising the broadax 
method of chopping out the tariff bill, as if an extra chunk 
might have been taken out when the schedule was prepared for 
these articles. There are many similar instances which might 
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be mentioned showing not only the unfairness of the duties now 
proposed by Mr. Unprerwoop, but also what an exorbitant rate 
will at times be imposed by his bill. 

The Republican bill levies the duty on cloth and such articles 
as have just been mentioned ONLY UPON THE WOOL CONTENT 
THEREOF, and no one has undertaken to give any reason why it 
should be done otherwise. The distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] asserted that its rates upon cloth 
were so fixed as to make the poor man pay a heavier duty upon 
the cloth he used than the rich. The real fact is, and it is one 
of the great merits of the Republican bill, that it makes its 
greatest reductions upon the cloth and articles used by the 
poor and levies a much lower rate upon them, as I shall now 
proceed to show by actual examples, using cloth described in 
the tariff report, and computing the actual amount of tariff paid 
thereon. 

I hold in my hand a portion of the cloth described in the 
report of the board as sample No. 2. I had part of this sent 
to the Bureau of Standards for analysis, and it was found to be 
81 per cent cotton. In other words, less than one-fifth of this 
cloth, which is known as a fancy worsted with cotton warp, 
was wool. The duty under the new Republican bill would be 
5 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. Under the 
present Jaw it is 33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem. This is an example of the great reductions made on the 
cheaper classes of goods by our bill. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] The whole rate on ad valorem basis on this cloth, 
taking the figures for the foreign cost as shown in the report 
of the board, is about 40 per cent, or as low as it would be 
under the Underwood bill. 

Sample No. 26, which I now present, is a cotton-warp worsted 
which I had analyzed in a similar manner and discovered it 
was practically one-half cotton. This is a style of goods, as 
you will see from examination, which presents a very good 
appearance and is often worn by those who desire to economize 
in their clothing. I shall not elaborate the figures, which may 
be computed by anyone after taking the English cost price from 
the tariff report and having the result of the analysis above 
given. It will show that the total ad valorem rate thereunder’ 
on our bill would be 60 per cent. 

A fair example total ad valorem rate on the class of goods 
worn by the wealthy can be obtained by computing the duty on 
sample No. 47 of the Tariff Board. This is an unfinished 
worsted weighing 16 ounces to the yard and costing 91.5 cents 
per yard in England. Without going into the calculations, 
which are quite inyolyed, the total ad valorem rate is nearly 
75 per cent, or almost twice as much as upon the sample of 
cheaper goods first referred to, and a computation of the rate 
per yard shows that it is about eight times as much. 

Under our bill, as the cloth gets more expensive, and particu- 
larly as it runs into the finer grades of imported fancy worsteds, 
the rate advances. 

As I stated before, the Democratic bill lays a flat duty of 40 
per cent upon all cloths. The rate should increase with the 
price, not only because there is more work per yard, as a rule, 
in the more expensive goods, but because those who are able to 
wear imported suitings are well able to pay a higher tariff, and 
I am in favor of making them do so. It is true that the cloth 
schedule in the Underwood bill, as a whole, is lower than in 
ours, but that it will absolutély drive out the manufacturer of 
certain lines of cloth in this country will be demonstrated by 
an examination of the statement of the costs at home and 
abroad of the representative samples selected by the board and 
specified in its report. These costs are given not only in the 
ane report but in a most remarkable table which I will now 

scuss. 

This table was introduced yesterday by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop], and in giving some 
figures from it he attempted to show that high rates were im- 
posed by our bill upon the cheaper goods. ‘The unfairness and 
inaccuracy of this table becomes evident when it is seen that 
no attention is paid to the fact that these goods almost inva- 
riably contain a large percentage of cotton, but this table gives 
the rate on such goods the same as if it was all wool. Such 
figures are not merely worthless, they are deceiving. I assume 
that they were made by the same gentleman to whom I have 
heretofore referred, and whose education in mathematics has 
been so sadly neglected. 

The table to which I refer is found on page 57 of the ma- 
jority report on the woo! bill, which I am informed was com- 
piled by him. In this table you will observe that the cost of 
each sample in the United States and in England is given, and 
he undertakes to state in the last right-hand column the amount 
of tariff duty which would measure this difference. In so 
doing it will also be observed that he has entered into a very 
elaborate calculation, although he had a yery simple problem 


before him. He takes from the report the American and Eng- 
lish conversion cost, which, with the difference between them, 
he shows in the table. He then finds the percentage of this 
difference to the English cost and adds that to the assumed 
duty on yarn, which he estimates at 30 per cent, and gets the 
total of 55.99 per cent for sample No. 1. There are two funda- 
mental errors in this method. First, 30 per cent on the cost of 
yarn is not the same as 30 per cent on the English cost of the 
finished cloth, as any school child would know; second, taking 
the arbitrary figure of 30 per cent utterly ignores the board’s 
statement as to the cost of materials in the particular sample, 
for by consulting the report, on page 652, it will be found that 
the stock cost to the American manufacturer was nearly double 
that of the English. After all, the problem, as I stated before, 
is an exceedingly simple one. In this particular table, con- 
tained in the majority report, the cost of sample No. 1 in the 
United States is $0.295; in England, $0.1585. It will at once 
be seen that the American cost was almost twice as much as 
the foreign cost, and therefore this sample cost the United 
States almost 100 per cent more than it did in England. Divid- 
ing the difference in costs by the English cost, it will be found 
that the actual rate necessary to be imposed on the English 
goods to equalize the difference is 92 per cent and a fraction 
instead of 55 per cent, as stated in the table. On sample No. 
8 it is 63 per cent instead of 56 per cent, as stated in the table. 
On sample No. 27 the figures given by this most remarkable 
Statistician is 60.59 per cent for the duty. A mere glance at 
the respective costs would show that it should have been over 
100 per cent. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I will ask if it is not understood that this 
statistician was not a member of the committee and not em- 
ployed by the committee or the Government? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. He was not employed by the Govern- 
ment, and I doubt whether he was employed by the committee, 

Mr. SLOAN. That being true, is not this a legitimate conclu- 
sion that he was the result of a free trade in tariff experts? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman 
from Nebraska is correct. 

Not a single one of these figures of the resulting tariff duty 
given on page 57 of the majority report are correct, and the 
most of them are from 25 per cent to 40 per cent out of the 
way. The whole majority report is a most remarkable docu- 
ment in the way in which it juggles the report of the Tariff 
Commission, and to present to the American people such a table 
as has just been referred to, in order that they may ascertain 
therefrom what the duty ought to be to put the American manu- 
facturer on an equal with his European competitor, is something 
worse than a blunder. It is a farce and a fraud. 

If we were to take from this table—certainly the most ex- 
traordinary conglomeration that I tave ever fixed my eyes 
upon—the tariff rate necessary to protect the American manu- 
facturer it will be found that the average rate for this purpose 
is given by it as 55 per cent, while the rate, granted by the 
Democratic bill is only 40 per cent. As a matter of fact, the 
correct figures are much higher than this average, for, although 
the system used in making this table has in a few instances 
resulted in making the rate too high, the greater portion of the 
figures for this purpose are far too low. The Republican bill 
is the result of careful computations, made from the report of 
the Tariff Board, which computations were then worked out in 
the bill. 

I think it is not necessary to say anything further with ref- 
erence to this table, except that, so far as the members of the 
committee are concerned who present it, I exempt them from 
any responsibility other than that which follows from their 
duty to at least casually examining figures before presenting 
them to this House and the public. 

The tariff on blankets is levied by our bill only on the wool 
content; by the Democratic bill on the whole weight; with the 
result that on the cheaper goods of mixed cotton the duty is 
much less in the Republican bill. In fact, on some of the 
cheaper grades of blankets and underwear the duties proposed 
by our new bill are only a little over half those provided by the 
present law. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] undertakes 
to state what the tariff would be on some cheap blankets under 
the Republican bill without knowing how much wool was in 
them. This does not trouble his statistician, but it produces 
results far and away in error. 

It ought to be said in this connection that notwithstanding 
the great outcry made by our Democratic friends as to the 
inability of the American people to wear woolen goods and the 
tearful tales which are told with reference to those who have 
been deprived of suitable clothing and underwear by a Repub- 
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lcan tariff, the real fact is that, notwithstanding the advance in 
the price of such goods, the American workman, enjoying as he 

does the highest wages paid anywhere in the world, is taking 
and using more and more woolen goods every day. 

In the decade ending 1910, the value of woolen goods used in 
America has increased far beyond the proportionate increase 
din population. At the same time, as shown by the report of the 
board, the percentage of cotton-mixed goods has decreased, not- 
withstanding the well-known fact, which is also stated in the 
report of the board, that for hygienic and other reasons all-wool 
underwear is not nearly as popular as it once was even among 
those to whom price cuts no figure. 


The rates on carpets under our bill for the common 
grades have been reduced 50 to 60 per cent and on all grades 
are lower than those of the Underwood bill, with the exception 
of two classes, one of which has practically gone out of use, the 
other is the expensive grades of Aubusson, Axminster, and 
oriental carpets, used by the well-to-do and the wealthy, upon 
which the rate in the Republican bill is 50 per cent, while our 
Democratic friends concluded to fix it at 40 per cent, but this 
is only another example of how our bill discriminates in favor 
of the poorer classes and levies its rates upon the goods used 
by those who are best able to pay—an admirable feature which 
is nowhere found in the Democratic bill. 

The rates provided by the Underwood bill are substantially 
lower than the Wilson bill and are levied in the same manner 
and with the same disregard of American industries. The Wil- 
son bill, with free wool for the manufacturer, put so many of 
them out of business that they were unable to use the wool 
grown at home, and 7,000,000 pounds of it had to be sold abroad 
in one year. ‘The decrease in manufacturing and in various 
employments which would be brought about by the Democratic 
bill would cause the American workingman a loss of not less 
than $20,000,000 in wages annually. Why, then, adopt the 
Democratie bill? 

The Republican bill would keep our money at home, stimulate 
trade, and reduce the tariff. The Democratic bill would send 
$60,000,000 per annum abroad, close our mills in certain lines, 
reduce wages, slaughter sheep as effectively as did the Wilson 
bill, and all without making prices to the consumer materially 
lower than the Republican bill. Nor is this all. The members 
of the majority, in season and out of season, on the floor of this 
House and upon the stump, have proclaimed with all the powers 
of their voice and with every emphasis of which they are 
capable, that they were ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity “ to reduce the burdens upon the American people” which 
they claim exist under the present law. They voted for the 
La Follette bill, the duties of which were higher than the bill 
which we now present, but now say they will vote for the bill 
they have brought out of the committee, which I have described, 
the duties of which are only a little lower than the one which 
we have offered. They know that their bill never can become a 
law uring this Congress. Ours can and should be enacted, and 
in refusing it they refuse to give the people any relief whatever. 

Gentlemen of the majority, we have now reached the parting 
of the ways. e know now how hollow your pretenses were 
when you said that you wished to reduce these duties. We 
know now what a wretched sham this talk has been about light- 
ening the burdens upon the people, and we will go out at the 
next campaign to meet you upon the issue presented by these 
two bills, in full confidence as to what the verdict of the Ameri- 
ican people will be. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rucker] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I feel like a 
bloated monopolist here to-day. By the generous indulgence of 
the House I have been accorded one whole hour in which to 
discuss the pending legislation and to endeavor to afford some 
enlightenment upon the situation. I am, however, as usual, 
as respects these tariff bills, somewhat in a position which has 
been described as “ between the devil and the deep sea.” I am 
enamored of a few of the provisions of the bill of the minority 
and, similarly, with a portion of the bill of the majority, but 
I am absolutely opposed to some of the features of the one as 
well as to some of the provisions of the other. But, as I have 
intimated, it is not an anomalous position in which I find 
myself. 

Since I came to Congress I have felt compelled to occupy the 
center of this middle aisle most of the time. Last summer when 
I went home, after that very hot session, an old lady friend of 
mine, who was strangely impressed with my spiritual character- 
istics, asked me how I stood it down in Washington; if it did 
not remind me of another world, and if I was not prepared to 
reform my life and live a better one in the contemplation of 
possibly going to an eyen hotter place. I remarked that indeed 


the weather there was very hot, but that it was not alone the 
weather that made me hot. I suggested also that I was by no 
means the only victim of atmospheric oppression, for one of 
my Republican friends, during that intense period, narrated a 
rather harrowing dream which he had had a few nights before. 
He dreamt that he had died and that his disembodied spirit, in 
its perambulations, had wandered far from its natural bailiwick 
and descended into hades, where he was strutting in that same 
pompous and self-satisfied way which was formerly character- 
istic of my Republican friends [laughter], when of a sudden, 
from the roominess of the well-populated place, there appeared 
his satanic majesty, who, approaching him with jealous mien, 
sarcastically observed, “Well, stranger, you act as if you 
owned this place.” The shade replied, “Yes; I do, for I am 
a Republican Member of Congress and the Democrats gave 
it to me at the last session.” [Laughter.] My experience dur- 
ing that session almost persuaded me to become a Christian. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to convey the impression here 
that I am an expert in tariff legislation, nor do I venture to 
pose as a flockmaster, and yet there never has been a time 
within my recollection when I was not in the stock-growing 
business. Until I was 12 years of age I had never worn a 
suit of clothes the material of which was not spun upon my 
father’s place, clipped from his flock, and woven into goods 
upon the farm. That was at an early period. I may say, in 
passing, that I have now arrived at the sensitive time of life 
when I do not inform even my most intimate friends just how 
long ago that was, and, being a widower and observing so many 
beautiful and possibly many marriageable ladies in the galleries, 
I will be pardoned for refraining now. [Langhter.] I am con- 
tent with the true significance of Shakespeare, that “the habit 
oft proclaims the man,” and at this age in life I have returned 
to some extent to the homely habit of my youth. 

During the past session of Congress, as will be recalled, there 
was much discussion as to how much money we wool raisers 
received from a suit of clothes. We undertook to show that 
upon an ordinary suit of clothes 45 cents was approximately 
the sum, and we further contended that that was not robbing 
the American people very much; that they would not willingly 
put out of existence a great industry in this country because of 
a desire to save 45 cents upon a suit of clothes. I then deter- 
mined to investigate that feature of the subject thoroughly. So 
I had some wool from my own clip used for the purpose of ns- 
certaining the facts as to the cost. I had to have some assist- 
ance in this matter, however, notwithstanding the fact that I 
began by indicating that I felt like a monopolist. [Laughter.] 

I belong to the National Woolgrowers’ Association, and I 
doubt not that some of our Democratic newspapers will charge 
that I have been subsidized on this occasion, because when I 
received this clip I turned it over to the National Woolgrowers’ 
Association, stating that I desired a suit of clothes made from 
it, and they came to my assistance and did so. I subsequently 
received a letter from the secretary of the association stating 
the cost of the suit. I was greatly surprised at the amount 
until I discovered that in my vanity I had somewhat overshot 
the mark in the desire to be, if possible, better dressed than 
others, and on the principle that “fine feathers make fine 
birds” and because of my pardonable ambition to compensate 
in this manner for my natural deficiencies if I am to be re- 
spectable at all [laughter], I chose some goods that were a 
little bit beyond the average cost, and that product of the 
tailor’s skill I wear on this occasion, [Applause.] 

This is what the secretary, Dr. S. W. McClure, writes me 
about this: 

Judge A. W. RUCKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Jupce: I have the honor to give you the following infor- 
mation relative to the suit of clothes which was made and presented 
to you by the National Woo wers’ Association. 

he following items of cost entered into the making of this suit. 


— — 202 


Lining for trousers, buttons, and buckies-------------------- 350 


Buttons for coat an DERS SS EATE E E 150 
10. 830 
Cost of talloring T 


/ .. 


ue g by hile the manufacturer 
received $6.91 for the cloth in this suit, 82.37 of this represents what 
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he paid for the wool laid down at his factory; the balance must cover 


it into cloth, aud plac- 


all the expense of handling the wool, convertin 
he manufacturer's profit 


ing it upon the market, as well as his profit. 
on this suit was between 15 and 20 cents. 

It uired 11.59 pounds of Colorado wool, shrinking 62 per cent, to 
make is entire suit; your woolgrower might receive for this wool 
to-day 17 cents r pound; therefore, for all the wool in the suit he 
received $1.97.+ In addition to making the suit, this 11.59 pounds of 
wool produced about 6 cents worth of waste, which, deducted from 
$1.97, leaves $1.91 as the share your woolgrower received from this suit, 
or 5.4 per cent of the total cost of the suit. 

In order that you may understand exactly the way the costs to the 
woolgrower were distributed, I submit the following figures, based on 
the findings of the Tariff Board: © 

The average sheep in Colorado shears 6.1 pounds of wool ; eed 
to produce 11.59 pounds of wool as required by this suit, 1.0 sheep ha 
to be run for the entire year. 

The average investment per sheep for improvements on your Colorado 
ranches is 44 cents, and for the wool required to make this suit the 
investment would be 83.6 cents. 

The average value of Colorado sheep is $4.15, and for the 1.9 sheep 
would be .844; this makes the investment to produce the wool for 
this suit $8.72, excluding all investment in lands. 

In 8 this 11.59 pounds of wool your grower paid to labor 
$1.14, for f for the sheep he paid 49.4 cents, and his miscellaneous 
expenses for the sheep were $1.71; the interest on his investment at 8 
per en was 69.7 cents, making the total costs to produce this wool 


This, however, represents the total cost of maintaining 1.9 sheep for 
one year, and as there was other income from them than that derived 
from wool, such income must be deducted in order to determine the 
actual cost of the wool. The Tariff Board estimates that the increase 
among Colorado sheep is 61.9 per cent, and that the income from 
sources other than wool for 1.9 sheep would be $2.28. This, deducted 
from the total cost of $4.037, leaves $1.757 actual expenditures which 
must be met from the sale of wool. If the receipts from the sale of 
wool in this suit were $1.97 and the cost of its production was $1.757, 
your woolgrower had remaining as his profit on 1.9 sheep just 21.3 cents, 
or a profit per sheep of 11.2 cents, amounting to 14 per cent on his 
investment. 

In determining the cost of producin 
recognize the fact that the Tariff Boa 
average loss of sheep amounting to 3 per cent, when every western 
woolgrower believes that the loss is at least G per cent. And again, 
that the 49.4 cents’ worth of feed consumed by these sheep represents, 
if produced on the owner's ranch, not the market value of the feed, 
but the actual cost of production. And also the fact that the board 
reports the average price of wool in Colorado last year to have been 
1422 cents per pound, and I have credited your woolgrower with recely- 
ing 17 cents per pound for the wool in this suit. od neither should 
we neglect to recognize that this profit of 11.2 cents per sheep was 
made at a time when the tariff on wool of this class represented 46 
per cent ad valorem. May I therefore ask you, Judge, how is this wool- 

wer to survive if the Underwood bill reducing the tariff GO per cent 

comes a law? 

Of course, Judge, you will understand that the tailor who made this 
suit for $24.87 was one of the reasonable-price tailors of the city of 
Washington. and plenty of tailors in this city would have charged as 
high as $40 for making this suit. Investigation convinces me that if 
this suit of clothes were purchased from the tailor under ordinary cir- 
5 Vonia cost you not less than $55, and if purchased in a 
store proba 2 

ary eeapéctfully, S. W. MCCLURE, Secretary. 


Mr. AKIN of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? Are you sure you have got all your buttons? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I am sure I have not missed a 
buckle. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that while the manufac- 
turer of the cloth received $6.91 for the cloth in this suit, $2.37 
of it represents what he paid for the wool laid down at_ his 
factory and the balance must cover all the expense of handling 
the wool, converting it into cloth, and placing it upon the mar- 
ket, as well as his profit. The manufacturer's profit on this 
suit was between 15 and 20 cents. 

I shall not discuss that feature of the argument. I find that 
we are very scarce here upon our wool end of it, and yet at 
the same time truth must out, even if it be in favor of the 
manufacturer. 

You will observe that the interest on my investment, as 
stated, at 8 per cent was 69.7 cents, making the totat cost to 
me of producing this wool $4.037. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
whether that is the ordinary rate of interest? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Eight per cent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; 8 per cent. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Yes; 8 per cent, but that de- 
pends a good deal upon your indorser. [Laughter.] The ordinary 
sheepman in that territory can not borrow any money at any 
rate without an indorser. [Laughter.] 

This, however, reduced the total cost of maintaining 1.9 sheep 
for one year, and inasmuch as there are other sources of income 
from them than that derived from the wool alone such income 
must naturally be deducted in order to determine the actual cost 
of the wool. My correspondent, you will observe, states that 
the Tariff Board estimates the increase among Colorado sheep 
61.9 per cent and that the income from sources other than wool 
for 1.9 sheep would, therefore, be $2.28. This deducted from 
the total cost of 84.037 leaves $1.757 actual expenditure, which 
must be met from the sale of the wool. 

You will observe that in the enumeration of items of cost 
there is one of 12} cents for one-sixth of a yard of padding. Of 


this wool we must not fail to 
credits the woolgrower with an 
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course I had to be padded. [Laughter.] Then there is 1 yard 
of pocket lining, at 20 cents. The tailor, observing that I was a 
cowboy, made a pocket, of course, on my right side for my gun 
und one on my left side for my flask. [Laughter.] In fact, 
they loaded me down with pockets. I think probably there are 
some pockets for dirk knives, tobacco, and so forth, which I may 
not have discovered. [Laughter.] 

I have never had as handsome and as good a suit of clothes 
in my life as I now have upon my back, and I now desire to 
publicly extend my thanks to the association for having dis- 
betes my needs and satisfied my vanity. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been the subject of divers hope- 
ful experiments in a good many pursuits of life. I had my 
initiation as a farmer’s boy. I entered upon the practice of the 
law as soon as I could get into it. I was tried at that. Then I 
was the subject of the more ambitious experiment as judge. 
They tried me as a farmer and then tried to make me governor, 
and after ascertaining that I was not adapted for any of those 
occupations they finally made me just a plain, ornery Member 
of Congress. [Laughter.] My patient and devoted constituency 
has been all these years acting upon the assumption that I must 
certainly be good for something. [Laughter.] As an illustra- 
tion, my father had an old negro by the name of Isaac. Isaac 
owned a dog which he claimed was the best coon dog in the 
country. On one occasion a man came along who desired a 
coon dog, and the trade having been made, the man took the 
dog home. In about a week he returned and said, “ Isaac, you 
old scoundrel, you cheated me in that dog trade.” “How is 
that, massa?” “ You said that dog was a good coon dog, and 
he won't pay any attention to coons.” “Dere sure must be 
somethin’ wrong about dat,” said Isaac, scratching his head in 
a puzzled way, “’cause I done tried that dog wid squirrels and 
possums and rabbits, and he wouldn't pay no attention ‘tall to 
them varmints, and in course you must know, as well as I do, 
dat dat dog must be good for something.” [Laughter.] 

Now, if I have accomplished any real good since I have had 
the honor to be in Congress, and not proven an entire disap- 
pointment to my constituents, my one act of pulling you Re- 
publicans from your obstructive attitude in the doorway of the 
prosperity of the sheep grower of this country—where you have 
consistently stood since you have been in power—stands out, 
if I may modestly so express it, like a beacon. Not until I 
came here, a coyote from the wild and wooly West, and demon- 
strated to this House the absurdity of your tariff legislation, 
enacted nominally in the interest of the stock grower, was there 
ever introduced a bill to put the duties on wool upon a specific 
basis on the scoured content. That amendment I offered in the 
House on the 20th day of last June, and I think it received 
four or five votes on the Republican side. I know just exactly 
how many votes it received on this side. It received one vote, 
That vote was my own. [Laughter.] Not one of you Repub- 
licans, in the whole history of your legislative lives, have until 
now supported such a measure. You are now engaged in a wild 
and rather flattering effort to steal my thunder. Of all the 
Presidents you have had, but one, the present Executive, has 
ever suggested in a, message that a specific duty should be 
placed upon wool, and that it should be upon the scoured con- 
tent. 

When the first wool bill was passed, it was upon the theory 
that all wool shrunk 66% per cent. That was supposed to apply 
to foreign wool as well as to American wool, and it did at that 
time. Immediately upon that bill becoming a law, and opera- 
tions began under it, the foxy foreigner evolved a method of 
cheating the woolgrower of this country, as well as the Treas- 
ury. He proceeded at first to wash the ivool on the sheep’s 
back. Then he winnowed out all the rubbish, dirt, straw, and 
vegetable matter that he could eliminate in that manner, and 
reduced the shrinkage to somewhere in the neighborhood of be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent by that method. But, in view of the 
exactions of the tariff and freight, that did not satisfy his 
greed, so by some hocus-pocus he secured the passage by Con- 
gress of what is known as the “ skirting clause,” which left the 
fleece stripped of most of the grease and foreign matter. That 
still not being entirely satisfactory he winnowed it and brought 
it into this market with a shrinkage of not to exceed 40 per 
cent. 2 

It must be remembered that during all this time we were in 
competition with the foreigner, who was bringing his wool here 
with that shrinkage of 40 per cent, while our wool always re- 
mained the same—a shrinkage of 663 per cent. 

It is therefore manifest that under the 11 and 12 cents per 
pound duty we have never received more than 4 or 5 or, at the 
most, 54 cents protection under a Republican administration. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an element of contagion in this mat- 
ter. It is akin to the subject of conservation. Conseryation is 
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a contagious disease. [Laughter.] You Republicans took the 
initiative in promulgating the doctrine of conservation. A Re- 
publican President had two bills before him—one an act. de- 
elaring that there should be no more land withdrawn from the 
public domain unless it should be specifically under an act of 
Cougress, and the other a proclamation withdrawing 200,000,000 
acres of land in our Western States. and Territories from set- 
tlement and the taxing power. One piece of paper seems to 
have been more conveniently within his reach than the other, 
and he signed the last first, and thus ignored the wishes and in- 
structions of Congress as evidenced by the bill lying by the side 
of the one he first signed. 

But that is apart from the story. It is simply an. indication 
of the fact that my Democratic friends at times. manifest symp- 
toms of the disease which they have contracted from you. 

This situation is contagious. You Republicans. first, by spe- 
cious provisions, closed the mouth of the woolgrower. Conven- 
tion after convention was held between. the woolgrower and the 
manufacturer, but there never was a convention held west of 
Washington. They were all held up in the section of the coun- 
try where there are four or five manufacturers to one wool- 
grower. There was no representation of the western. interest 
or sheep grower. This select coterie met and formulated this 
legislation to which I have referred. The confiding woolgrower 
was beguiled by the promise that at the next session of Con- 
gress the duty would be raised. a little. He rested content in 
this assurance, only to discover that when the Democrats came 
into control the infection had extended its baleful influence to 
this side of the Chamber. 

And now what do my Democratie friends propose to do? 
They say, “The credulous: old woolman has been fooled for a 
long time by the Republicans. We must not be outdone. We 
will now, as a fitting climax, put on the capsheaf and take all 
of the protection from him“; for that is the logical interpreta- 
tion of the bill under consideration. Obviously the 20 per cent 
ad valorem: duty upon the grease content is no protection to the 
sheepman. r 

I am not at all amazed that my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr, Prrers] failed to say a word concerning the raw-wool 
proposition im his speech to-day, nor as to its effect upon the 
sheepman. When he made his speech at the last session. he 
electrified us by tracing these sheep from the rocky hills of 
Vermont down through Connecticut, on through this. country, 
eating up everything they could reach—land had gottem so high 
that the sheep could. not justifiably be raised upon it—following 
them diligently out across. the American desert and across the 
trackless plains, making them climb. the snowcaps of the Rocky 
Mountains, driving them, with their tongues lolling out and 
their tails hanging behind them, through the desert of Death 
Valley and beyond: into the Pacific Ocean, where he left them 
eating crabs, [Laughter.] 

To-day there is a different story. A change has come over 
the spirit of his dream.” There has been an ‘appreciable bit of 
ground swell. The people of the West are a little dissatisfied. 
Ohio is a big wool State and they are looking a little to the 
future. The sheep business is not disintegrating so- rapidly 
after all, and it may become necessary for us to hold on to it a 
little longer, and this impression has. prompted some faint effort 
to show that we can survive under this bill. 

There is but one substance in the mineral kingdom that is 
indestructible, and that is gold. Its usefulness. is not greater 
than its indestructible counterpart in. another kingdom, namely, 
wool.. It has only three enemies—one, the nonfurtiveness of 
the ragpicker; another, the moth; and, third, fire. On another 
oecasion I said to you: 


Mr. Chairman, of course I can not support the pending bill, 
and I am utterly unable to understand. how any Democrat can 
consistently do so. It would amount to absolute stultification 
for anybody who voted for a duty of 29 per cent ad valorem 
last session to now, after the Tariff Board has reported and 
notwithstanding there has been: no untoward change of condi- 
tions in any direction, favor free wool. at least. There is no 
justification for us to now stultify ourselves by voting for 9 
per cent less duty at this session of Congress. 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. It is nearly 30 per cent. 


Mr. RUCKER: of Colorado. No; it is 9 per cent lower than 
the: conference bill that we passed at the last session. 

The bill proposed by the minority is equally objectionable to 
me: The bill introduced by me at the last session put the duty 
at 30 cents a pound. Thirty-four cents a pound is exactly what 
the western sheep grower must have in order to, compete with 
the Australian woolgrower. Of course if it is proposed to 
eliminate the sheepman altogether—if it is the desire to put 
him out of the business entirely; if we are to say to him, 
“ Notwithstanding here is an industry as old as Abraham bim- 
self, and which is contemporaneous. with the glorious history of 
our country and has brought to it so much enduring pros- 
perity, we must let it go”—if we are to ignore: not only the 
history of our own country but that of all countries as to its 
great value as an integral part of our national greatness, then 
pass this bill providing for a 20 per cent ad valorem, and it will 
effectually give it its quietus. 

As a matter of fact I do not know that we could enact any 
legislation that. would resuscitate the sheep business at the 
present time, because of the fact that the sheep people are so 
much discouraged by the tariff agitation. They have lost mil- 
lions. of dollars by reason of this agitation sinee last June. 
The speculator has been quick to take advantage of the possi- 
bility of this bill becoming a law, and the woolgrower has be- 
come bankrupt in his effort to keep his flocks and his posses- 
sions out of the hands of the banker, of whom he has borrowed 
money on them, and it has been an unequal struggle. 

Mr.. Chairman, England did not abandon the protection policy, 
im so far as the wool business was concerned, until she had 
established the industry, and she'is. now almost the third nation 
in the world in the production of both wool and mutton. She 
does not now permit sheep to remain over 24 hours on her soil 
or get beyond the docks before it is: slaughtered. She is still 
vigorously protecting her sheep industry, 

Until 104 years ago, and for 130 years: before that, England 
had a statute: requiring the dead to be enshrouded im woolen 
cloth with a view to protecting and nurturing the woolen indus- 
try. As an evidence of solicitude for the safeguarding of that 
industry the mother country forbade. our Colonies to export any 
of their wool. In Virginia in 1664 the Commonwealth passed. a 
statute by which she gaye 5 pounds of tobacco—the only money 
she had at that time—for each yard of homespun cloth that 
might be manufactured. Two years afterwards she passed. a 
law by which: she put into every county in the Commonwealth 
Tooms and weavers for the manufacture of wool. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 35 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Massachusetts fn 1645 passed a 
law compelling each family to weave 1 yard of cloth out of 
wool flax or cotton for 30 weeks during each year. She also 
gave to.her weavers a bonus of 30 acres of land. In those days 
it was the unanimous judgment of all that -t was imperatively 
necessary to develop and sustain this industry. Will anybody 
be good enough to tell me when. there has been a time when 
this industry needed to be built up more than at the present? 
We produce TO: per cent of the wool we consume. Now, if it is 
demonstrated, as I believe it must be, to our Democratie friends 
that if we pass such a law as this it will mean the annihilation 
of the sheep industry of this country I am. entirely sure no one 
would longer indulge im the sophistry that it would be in the 
interest of the consumer.’ When by a simple arithmetical 
process you subtract 70 per cent of onr consumption from the 
total, does it appeal to anyone’s reason that it would tend to 
lessen the price? Is it not convincing to the analytical mind 
that the result will be diametrically the opposite, and is it not 
a solecism to pretend that to subtract from means to add to; 
that in order to cheapen the price you: must lessen the supply? 
And yet that, Mr. Chairman, is irresistibly the character of 
philosophy that must be invoked in justification of the passage 
of a bill of this kind. 

Another and equally vicious feature of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be the surrender of our domestic market to the for- 
eigner, thereby vesting him with power to arbitrarily fix prices. 
Listen to what is said in the last issue of the Australian Pas- 
toralist Review: 

The writer ventures to state that if the duty upon wool in America 
is removed for any length of time sheep numbers in the United States of 
America will, as they did before, rapidly diminish. This would be a 
dad thing for the States, but a good for Australia and New 
Zealand. 

To digress for a moment. We are all aware of the proverbial 
æsthetie taste of the good people of Massachusetts. In 1684 
William Foster, a representative from this country to Spain, 
purchased three rams at auction for $1,500. apiece and. shipped 
them to-a friend in Massachusetts for breeding purposes. How- 
ever, unmindful of their other attributes. and of the intent and 
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purpose of their shipment, the gentleman in Massachusetts 
slaughtered them and ate them, writing a very cordial letter 
of thanks to Mr. Foster for remembering him with such deli- 
cious meat. 

As a matter of fact and in the interest of truthful history, it 
may be said that those rams were smuggled into this country 
because of the rigid-statutes of Spain upon the subject of the 
exportation of sheep. Under the Spanish law at that time it 
was an offense punishable by death to ship sheep from that 
country. But our friend from Massachusetts did not enjoy an 
exclusive monopoly in that inhibited industry, for there lived 
at that period another smuggler of no less prominence than 
Thomas Jefferson, who was, as we all know, well versed in 
international law and ethics, and as an evidence of whose lively 
interest in the development of the wool industry of this coun- 
try at all hazards I desire to read from a letter written by 
him to the American representative at that time in Spain. 
Among other things, he says: 

An American vessel, the property of a respectable merchant of George- 
town, on a voyage to some part of Europe for general purposes of 
commerce proposes to touch at some part of Spain with a view of ob- 
taining merino sheep to be brought to our country. The necessity we 
are under and the determination we have formed of emancipating our- 
selves from a dependence on foreign countries for manufactures which 
may be advantageously established among ourselves has produced a very 
general desire to improve the quality of our wool by the introduction 
of merino poi 75 Your sense of the duties you owe your station will 
not permit me to ask you, nor yourself to do, any act which might com- 

romise you with the Government with which you reside or forfeit 
Phat confidence on their part which can alone enable you to be useful 
to your country; but as far as that will permit you to give aid to the 

rocuring and the bringing away of some of the valuable race, I take the 
Hberty of soliciting you to do so. It will be an important service 
rendered to your country. 


[Laughter.] 

I cite these two prominent instances as showing that for the 
advancement of the great wool industry in this country, not 
only did a citizen of the law-abiding and thrifty Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, but that great Virginian, the father of 
Democracy, himself risk the dire international and personal 
consequences of the detection of such an act. If perchance he 
had been caught on Spanish soil he would haye been indicted as 
particeps criminis and liable to the penalty of death under the 
statute to which I have referred. 

It will thus be seen that Massachusetts and Virginia, the two 
oldest and most conservative Commonwealths, joined hands for 
the upbuilding of this important industry. 

To return to my line of thought. It is clearly impossible to 
add to by dividing. How can it be sensibly or reasonably main- 
tained that by taking 70 per cent of our consumption from the 
total we will lower the price upon wool? At the risk of repeti- 
tion I desire to emphasize that inquiry. If I have not already 
done so, let me state now that the wool man, especially of the 
West, is to-day realizing his only reyenue upon the lean sheep 
that he may be able to drive to the market, he being absolutely 
helpless in any other respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just a few words more. I am not a 
very good statistician, and I have difficulty in following the line 
of argument of those gentlemen who deal in fractions. I come 
from the western country where those who play poker play with 
blue chips. They do not use the white ones. I prefer to deal 
with larger sums than fractions, e 

Upon the subject of statistics, if I may again digress, I am 
minded of a darkey who was captured by old Jubal Early in 
one of his raids through Virginia. He was nearing his old 
town, and he produced his pencil and paber and was noting the 
names of some of the people who lived in his old home town, 
and calculating how many graves he would have to dig when 
he got there. There was one particular man whom he desired 
to inquire about, and as this darkey resided in the neighbor- 
hood he supposed he would be able to secure accurate informa- 
tion from him. Early said, “Sam, do you know a man down 
there by the name of Sandford?” “Oh, yas, sir, yas, sir; I 
knows Mr. Sandford very well.“ “What does he do?” pursued 
Early. Well, Massa Jubal, he keeps a kind of little grocery 
sto’ and he sells medicine, and when I gets a stummick ache 
sometimes he gives me medicine and I gets well right away.” 
“Orderly,” said Jubal sternly, “take this nigger out and have 
him shot. There is only one fellow down there by the name of 
Sandford and he is a lawyer.” Sam, apprehending that he was 
about to be shot, cried out quickly, Hold on there, Massa 
Jubal, I think we’s both right, but you is more wrong than I is, 
I knows dat dis is de same man, fur he did run for dat dere 
office but he got lef’.” [Laughter.] 

In my school days I found extreme difficulty in mastering 
the science of arithmetic, and I confess that I am not near so 
skillful in the art as my friend UNpDERWoop and some of my 
other associates on this floor. _However, when I reflect upon 
my restricted scholastic opportunities this is not to be wondered 


at, and I am glad now of the opportunity to forsake the smaller 
figures for the larger and more important ones. 

I desire to refer for a moment to a statement made by my 
distinguished friend from Alabama [Mr. UNpbErwoop] yester- 
day to the effect that the sheep growers of this country have 
ample protection, that there was a healthy competition existing, 


and that the report of the Tariff Board would show this. There 
is a striking dissimilarity between his present line of thought 
and that of last year, when he, too, indulged in the pleasing 
occupation of driving these sheep clear out into the Pacific 
Ocean as a preliminary to our relinquishing the sheep-growing 
business entirely. 

With a view to my further enlightenment upon the subject, I 
took occasion to analyze this report to some extent, and discoy- 
ered a few large figures. minus the fractions, which accommo- 
dated themselves to my understanding. 

I find that the total labor cost, including the shearing of the 
sheep and their handling in this country and the competing 
countries, Australia and South America, was as follows: In the 
United States, on 52,000,000 sheep—that is all we now have 
lambs and all, $47,580,000; in South America the cost was 
$15,080,000 ; in Australia it was $7,280,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to agree with my friend UNDER- 
woop in one respect with reference to the Tariff Board. I do 
not think it was necessary for them to go to that country to get 
this information. Most of the material information concerning 
these costs was available in any trade journal. We are per- 
fectly familiar with the geography of that country. We know 
its climate, we know its area, we know of its immense pampas, 
we know how many sheep they have, we know also the character 
of the labor they employ. We know they have hatless, shirt- 
less, shoeless, breechclouted bushmen to attend their flocks. I 
bave a picture here which I would be glad to show some of you. 
Here it is. My word painting of him is not in the least exag- 
gerated. He is also languageless. He is unable to comprehend 
in the dark and conveys his meaning by gesticulations. These 
bushmen, the Arapaho Indians, and the Fiji Islanders are in a 
class by themselves. They are the only known people who are 
unable to make themselves understood in the dark. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says we know 
these things. We do not know it except from the report of the 
woolgrowers in the United States. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man for his suggestion. That is good enough evidence for me. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is for me, in some respects, and still your 
people are always raising the question that we only get one- 
sided information from people who are interested. How could 
we get evidence to satisfy the gentleman from Alabama unless 
we sent some one over there? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I think the gentleman from Ala- 
bama knows more than he “lets on.” I think he was satis- 
fied, just as I was. r, 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; he was never satisfied with anything 
that came from the woolgrowers. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Alabama, as well as many of these questions, are pecu- 
liarly suggestive of the man who imagined he had discovered 
in the distance a great conflagration, while the closer observer 
perceived but the golden glory of a newborn day. The sun was 
just rising. [Applause.] 

Now, I desire to go just a step further in this—— 

Mr. GARNER. The sun of the gentleman from Alabama is 
just rising; that is all right. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I accept with pleasure the inter- 
jection of the gentleman from Texas. 5 

With regard to the cost of feeding these 52,000,000 sheep, and 
dealing in these large figures again, we find that in the United 
States it is $23,400,000; in South America it is $18,200,000; in 
Australia, our competitor, as is recognized by everybody, it is 
only $4,160,000, as against $23,000,000 in the United States. 
That, it will be observed. is for feeding. Of course the climatice 
condition there is a matter of common knowledge. The sheep 
can run the year round. The growers there procure a lease for 
40 years and are at liberty to fence the land in. I believe the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] knows something about 
the sheep business—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He has goats. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Well, he is not one. Besides, he 
is honest enough to acknowledge that if one has the opportunity 
to secure twenty or thirty thousand acres of land, subject to a 
lease of 40 years, he can construct a coyote-proof fence around 
his pasture, wherein one man would be able to attend to 20,000 
sheep. Conditions in our country are entirely different, as is 
well known. 

Then we should bear in mind the amount of the taxes on 
52,000,000 sheep. In this country the annual tax is $2,000,000, 
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while in Australia it is $1,000,000, or perhaps a little in excess 
of that sum. Then there is a very considerable difference in the 
relative cost of getting the wool into the domestic market as 
` between the two countries, the western American producer pay- 
ing just three times as much as the foreigner to lay his wool 
down in the markets of Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
for instance, and this item of transportation alone consumes 
the duty, so far as the western woolgrower is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, my time has about expired. As long as I have 
the honor to be a Member of the American Congress, I shall 
raise my voice in the interests of the American farmer and 
stock raiser and for what I conceive to be his adequate recogni- 
tion, and if I have been successful in affording-any enlighten- 
ment as to his uirements in the hour that has been so gen- 
erously accorded me, I shall not have spoken in vain. Since 
the wool industry, as well as many other of his products, is 
assaulted on the theory that raw material shall be duty free, 
and that in order to gradually reduce the tariff one industry 
may be made the dumping ground, I cite briefly some of the 
declarations of our national platforms and leaders of our party, 
showing that such legislation is emphatically repudiated. And 
these references show that it is you, my Democratic friends, who 
are departing from the faith of the fathers, not I. 

President Jackson, in his first inaugural address, March 4, 
1829, puts the question in these words: 

With regard to a proper selection of the subjects of ag with a 
view to revenue, it would seem to me that the spirit of equity, caution, 
and compromise in which the Constitution was formed uires that the 
gross int of agriculture and manufactures should be equally 

yored. (Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. 11, p. 437.) 

The first distinct effort to adopt the doctrine of raw mate- 
rials of manufacturers was made in the Whig act of 1842, which 
act was condemned by leading Democrats at the time it was 
passed and resulted in the overthrow of the Whig Party and 
the passage of the act of 1846, variously called the Polk tariff 
and the Walker Act. 

In speaking of the act of 1842, Mr. Calhoun said: 

An examination of this bill will show that there is not an article 
manufactured in the country, nor one which might come into compe- 
tition with one that is, which is not subject to high protective duties. 

2 $ e e 


To this may be added that there is not a raw material scarcely on 
which manufacturers operate or any material which is necessary to the 
process of manufactariog which is not admitted free or subject to a 
very light one. 

° * 


s * . 


s s 

The bill, in short, is framed throughout with the greatest art and 
skill to exempt as far as possible one branch of industry from all bur- 
dens and shackles and to subject the other exclusively to them; and 
well may our political opponents raise their heads amidst their ak 
defeats and exult at olding a favorite measure—one above all 
others esi ipa to their entire system of policy—about to be 
consummat 

The first Democratic national platform that was adopted by 
the national convention was in 1840, at Baltimore, Md., on May 
5, and I quote verbatim from the platform: 


4. Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Govern- 
ment to foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or 
to cherish the interests of one portion to the injury of another portion 
of our common country; that bes i citizen and every section of the 
country has a right to. demand and insist upon an equality of rights 


and privileges., ° 
5. Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government 


to enforce and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public 
affairs, and that no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to 
defray the necessary expenses of the Government. 

And I emphasize the fact that the identical language ver- 
batim et literatim was repeated in the Democratic platforms of 
1844, 1848, 1852, and 1856. 

The Whig platform adopted in Baitimore in May, 1844, favored 
“A tariff for revenue to defray the necessary expenses of the 
Government, and discriminating with special reference to the 
protection of the domestic labor of the country.” i 

Upon this issue the Democrats elected James K. Polk as 
President in 1844. The first President elected after the first 
Democratie platform ever was made. Polk brought to the 
Presidency the widest experience on the tariff that any Demo- 
cratic President has*had before or since the war. He was 14 
years a Member of this House, was 4 years Speaker of this 
House, was on the Ways and Means Committee, and he wrote 
more as President on the tariff than any other President has 
written, and I shall quote from his messages at considerable 
length for these reasons and the additional reason that he con- 
strued the first Democratic national platform that ever was 
made. 

In his inaugural address March 4, 1845, among other things, 
he said: 


The incidental protection nope | to our home interests by discrimi- 
nations within the revenue range, it is believed, will be ample. In mak- 
ing discriminations all our bome interests should as far as practicable 
be equally protected. The largest portion of our people are agriculiu- 
rists. Others are employed in manufactures, commerce, nav ion, 
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They are all engaged in their respective pursuits 
l or home industry. To tax 
of this home industry for the A N of another would be 
unjust. No one of these interests can rightfully claim an advantage 
over the others or to be enriched by impoverishing the others. All are 
equally entitled to the fostering care and protection of the Government. 

Let us pause a moment and ask ourselves what was meant 
by President James K. Polk when he said: 

The term “ protection to domestic industry“ is of popular im but 
it should ADDIT under a — system to all the ae ous 8 of 
industry in our country. The farmer or planter who tolls yearly in his 
fields is engaged in domestic industry, and he is as much entitled to 
have his labor protected as others. 


Again, what did Andrew Jackson mean when he said: 

The agricultural interest of our country is so essentially connected 
with every other, and is so superior in importance to them all, that it is 
scarcely necessary to invite to it your attention. * The general 
rule 1 apply in 1 duties upon articles of foreign growth or 
manufacture is that it will place our own in fair competition with 
those of other countries. * * * 


And what did the Democratic platform of 1888 mean when it 


the mechanic arta. 
and their apes labors constitute the nationa 
one drang 


Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of Ameri- 
ean and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch of 
such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an extended 
market and steady and continuous operations, 

And that of 1896, which was equally impressive in its enuncia- 
tion: 8 

The duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the 
country and not distinguish between class or an i rel 

And then in 1904, when it declared that such duties should be— 


so levied as not to discriminate against any industry, class, or section, 
to the end that the burden of taxation shall be distributed as equally as 


possible. 

Now, my Democratic friends, let me ask you in all earnest- 
ness, in view of these plain, positive, and unequivocal utterances 
of the great minds of our party, what possible defense can you 
urge to the people of this country for your undisguised purpose 
to strike down at a single blow one of our greatest industries, 
in which over a million people are directly interested? As I 
have before indicated, it is not seriously claimed that under 
this present bill the American sheep grower will be afforded 
fair competition with the foreign grower; and I affirm that by 
no possible process of analysis is such a demonstration possible. 

I am sorry I was not searched more thoroughly during this 
debate for further information to impart to you concerning 
this important industry, and especially with reference to the 
pecuniary situation of the woolgrowers of this country, and, 
at the expense of repeating what I said on this floor at the last 
session of Congress, I conclude by saying: 

The wool feature of this bill is incomplete, inadequate, inequitable, 
and iniquitous. I reaffirm that it is unfair in its provisions and seem- 
ingly recklessly inconsiderate of the interests of that foundation of our 
na fabric—the American farmer. 

If one can view with equanimity the sitnation of this forlorn flock 
master, I believe he could have witnessed without emotion the pressing 
of the erown of thorns upon the head of the Nazarene, the stretching 
of His body on the cross, the driving ef each nail through His limbs. 
the dipping of the soldier’s sponge into a tankard of vinegar mingled 
with 1, and the putting of it to His parched and quivering lips, and, 
following His last cry of agony, see deliberately scrawled above His 
head the words, “ This is Jesus, the king of the Jews.” 

I yield, Mr. Chairman, to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. O’Suaunrssy] five minutes of my time. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for his generosity, but I have been informed that at 5 o'clock 
I shall be recognized for half an hour. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. The gentleman asked me for 
time and I was willing to yield it to him. I desire to reserve 
my five minutes, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoN- 
DELL] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, one proposing to discuss the 
questions presented by the two wool bills before the House at 
this time is confronted with some embarrassment, an embarrass- 
ment of riches. There is so much that might be properly said, 
the subject of the growth and manufacture of wool is so large, 
the matter presents itself in so many different ways, the indus- 
tries affected are so vast and so diversified, the record of the 
Democratic Party on the subject is so extraordinary, that one 
scarcely knows how to approach the discussion having only a 
limited time to command. 

One very pertinent inquiry at this time is, Does the Demo- 
eratic Party really want to revise the wool schedule or are 
they simply using the schedule as an asset for the coming 
presidential campaign? The gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle will, of course, plead not guilty, and yet all the circum- 
stances of the case convict them. 

A little less than a year ago they introduced and, under cau- 
cus dictation, passed through the House a facsimile of the bill 


they now present. That bill was amended in the Senate by a 
general increase in rates, and then came from conference a 
hybrid, which the President very properly yetoed. In his veto 
message the President made it plain that he would sign no 


Wool bill that did not carry rates which would afford adequate 


protection to American woolgrowing and woolen-manufacturing 
industries. 

The unanimous report of the Tariff Board on woolgrowing 
and weolen manufacture is now before us. It is therough and 
complete. No one except the apologists of the Democratic bill 
has ventured to question the finding of the board as to facts, 
and the report clearly shows that the bill presented by the 
Democratic majority will not adequately protect our industries. 
In fact, it shows plainly that their bill will give such an ad- 
wantage to the foreign competitors of our people as to destroy 
our industries. As the President will not sign such a bill, it 
is clear that the measure is not presented with the expectation 
that it will be enacted into law, and therefore the only pur- 
pose it ean serve is to keep alive the agitation over Schedule K. 

In striking contrast to the Democratic position is that of the 
Republicans of the House and those engaged in the industries 
affected. At no time has our party desired, or the industries 
affected expected, tariff rates higher than are necessary to 
enable American producers and manufacturers while paying 
American rates of wages to maintain their industries against 
foreign competition. 

Three years of constant tariff agitation has been vastly 
harmful to the wool producers and woolen manufacturers alike. 
The wool producer has found his markets uncertain and his 
prices unsatisfactory. The manufacturer, buying his wool from 
hand to mouth, has been facing a curtailed and timid market, 
and both have suffered severe loss without any corresponding 
ain to the users of woolen goods. 

In this condition both the wool raiser and those who use 
his product are anxious to have the matter settled, and, rather 
than have the present condition continue, are willing to accept 


a tariff rate which holds any reasonable promise of allowing 


them to continue in business. 

Our party has, in its national platform, laid down a fair 
and reasonable measure of protection, and now that we have 
the facts from a fair and unbiased and unprejudiced source, 
we stand ready to apply the rule “that protection shall 
measure the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad“; and on that measure of protection we are prepared 


to go to the country, confident that the American people do eet 


not desire and will not sanction the transfer of our wool- 
growing and woolen-manufacturing industries to foreign shores. 

The Democrats present a bill which, by placing an ad valorem 
rate of only 20 per cent of the foreign value on imported wool, 
will reduce the value of every pound of wool grown on Amer- 
ican farms and prohibit the growing of all wools of the finer 
grades, a bill which carries such low rates on manufactures of 
wool as to close American mills and thus deprive the few 
growers of coarse wools who might survive of a market for 
their product. 

The Republicans present a bill based on a report of the Tariff 
Board, but with rates placed at the very lowest protective 
point; so low indeed as to leave the growers of fine merino 
wools and the makers of fine woolens dangerously near the 
line of destructive foreign competition; and yet a bill under 
which it is hoped our wool and woolen industries can survive 
and, in the absence of tariff agitation, prosper. As between 
these two measures—the one brutally destructive, the other but 
barely protective—no one but those who are willing to raise 


the black flag of piracy against American farmers, ranchmen, | 


and manufacturers can hesitate. 

My first duty on this floor is to those who sent me here, the 
tens of thousands of men and women whose accumulations of a 
lifetime of toil and struggle are invested in the sheep and 
wool industry, and the other thousands who are largely de- 
pendent, directly and- indirectly, on the prosperity of those 
industries; but they would not expect me to ask for them or 
on their behalf any opportunities the pursuit of which would 
not be useful, helpful, and beneficial to the country at large. 
They believe and know that in the long run the destruction of 
the industry in which they and many others throughout the 
Jand are engaged would be nothing short of a national calamity, 
and so believing, they do not expect to appeal in vain for such 
protection as will enable the industry to exist and prosper. 


DIFFERENCES IN COST. 


I shall support the Republican bill not because I think all its 
rates are safely protective, but because I believe it is the best 
measure of protection obtainable. I do not question the approxi- 
mate accuracy of the rate fixed on wool—i8 cents per pound on 
the scoured content of imported fleeces or 19 cents per pound on 
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wool imported scoured, and amounting to about 36 per cent ad 
valorem on present foreign cost—as measuring the average differ- 
ence in cost of producing wool at home and abroad, as shown by 
the Tariff Board, but it must be borne in mind that any rate 
based on averages may leave a considerable portion of the prod- 
uct without adequate protection; and the portion of our national 
wool clip thus left somewhat in jeopardy is the portion which 
comes largely from the region which I represent. Furthermore, 
the Tariff Board did not take into consideration at all certain 
factors of cost which are of vital importance. Most important 
in these are the differences in interest charges and in the cost 
of transporting wool to market. To reasonably cover the dif- 
ferences in these items of cost in the case of the so-called 
territorial wools, it would be necessary, in my opinion, to in- 
crease the rate on class 1 wool at least 2 cents above the rate 
contained in this bill. 

Furthermore, the board does not take into consideration in- 
vestments in lands, and we know that in the region from which 
our sharpest competition comes—Australia—the woolgrowers 
have practically no investments in land, whereas all American 
woolgrowers, those who produce the coarse mutton sheep and 
those who produce the territorial wools, have a large and, in 
the case of the latter, a constantly increasing investment in 
lands; and if this difference in investment were taken into con- 
sideration it would, in my opinion, necessitate a higher rate 
than the bill carries. And yet, as I said, I think the rate in the 
bill fairly measures the difference as set out by the Tariff 
Board. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the items of difference 
in the cost of wool production at home and in some of the com- 
peting regions. I have some data compiled by the secretary of 
the National Woolgrowers’ Association from the report of the 
Tariff Board. The following is given as the comparative labor 
cost to raise and handle a sheep: © 

Average labor cost per sheep. 


United States — ——ẽ — 0.8 
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This labor cost per sheep does not include the cost of shear. 
ing, and the board finds that the labor cost of shearing is as 


follows: f 
Labor cost shearing, per sheep. 


e E 


102 

In order that the relative importance of this item of labor in 
the expense of sheep husbandry may be fully appreciated, we 
submit a table showing the total labor cost, including shearing, 
of handling 52,000,000 sheep, or the full number in the United 
States. 

Total labor cost, including shearing, of handling 52,000,000 shecp. 
r et ee — $47, 580, 000 
South America — — 15, 080, 000 
Australia 7, 280, 000 

In the matter of feed it should be remembered that the Tariff 
Board fixes the value of feed at the cost of production and not 
at its market price, and therefore there is no profit whateyer in 
the feed that the sheep consume. 

Cost to feed 52,000,000 sheep one year. 


SURO SC eae ene eee — $28, 400, 000 
Mortis Aen 5 ce eee Ss 18, 200, 000 
Australla 160 
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Then we come to taxes. The wools with which our fine wools 
compete are, most of them, produced in a sparsely settled re- 
gion haying a cheap government and therefore low rates of 
taxation. All our Territorial wools are grown now in regions 
where, though. there are very considerable areas that are very 
thinly settled, they are surrounded by and interspersed with 
thickly settled communities, communities that maintain schools 
and all of the agencies of government, and where the burden 
of taxation, by reason of the small amount of real estate that is 
taxable, is comparatively high. The rate of taxation per sheep 
is given as follows: 


United States CE Se AY 

South Amerie = ESS „ 

6 ————— er eee — 025 
Mr. LONGWORTH. What is the average rate of interest in 


your State? 

Mr. MONDELL. The average rate of interest? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Tes. : 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
RUCKER] I think stated it quite accurately a few moments ago, 
It depends at this time very much upon a man’s indorser. A 
fair or low rate of interest in our region is 8 per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A low rate? 
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Mr. MONDELL. Yes. In good times some of our sheepmen 
secure funds for less than 8 per cent. The average sheepman, I 
think—the small sheepman—pays more frequently about 10 per 
cent, and in times like this he is very glad indeed to get money at 
almost any rate. The gentleman from Ohio understands that 
just now we are passing through perhaps the most trying cli- 
matic experience that the territorial wool industry has ever 
known. We can not cure that with a tariff. It is not the fault 
of the tariff. Tariff agitation, which has reduced prices, has, 
however, intensified the hard conditions, and the passage of the 
Republican bill would help and hearten our people. It may be 
the fault of the Democratic House. I would not be at all sur- 
prised if it were a dispensation of Providence on that account. 
But we have had two exceedingly dry years. Winter before 
last was very severe. The winter a year ago was mild, but the 
past winter, which has lingered long, but is now happily pass- 
ing away, has been, perhaps, the worst in the history of the 
Rocky Mountain country. 

The Tariff Board has fixed the loss per annum of American 
- sheep at 3 per cent. It seems to me that is quite low under any 
circumstances. The average loss to the flocks in my State in 
the past year has been, in my opinion, not much less than 20 per 
eent. I think that is a conservative statement. I hope it is less, 
but there are many who make it more. We can not provide by 
tariffs for losses of that kind. We do not expect any such pro- 
vision. But I simply mention that to show the difficulties under 
which we labor in the production of our territorial wools. We 
meet a winter climate of a severity unknown in Australia or 
New Zealand; that is, our winters are much more severe, and 
then occasionally we suffer very nearly as badly as Australia 
does from severe droughts, although we have never had as 
severe a drought over so large an area as Australia has had 
once or twice in her history. 

In addition’ to that, we suffer in the Rocky Mountain and 
plains country from losses by predatory wild animals, a cause 
from which the loss in Australia and New Zealand is very small 
indeed. These can not be measured in the differences of cost 
in a report of a Tariff Board, but yet they are all handicaps, 
making difficult the carrying on of the industry in that country. 

The table I presented gives the taxes per head of sheep in 
the United States as 5 cents, 4 cents per head in South America, 
and 2} cents in Australia. The 5 cents per head, given for the 
entire United States, is less than the average rate of taxes in 
my State for the last two or three years, based upon the invest- 
ment carried with each sheep. 

On this basis the taxes in the United States on 52,000,000 
sheep would be $2,600,000, in South America $2,080,000, in Aus- 
tralia $1,300,000. 

And so this increased cost runs all the way through, not only 
on items included in the report of the Tariff Board, but in 
others not taken into consideration by the Tariff Board at all, 
such as freight. The table which I have is as follows, and I 
hope I may have the attention of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonewortH], who, I know, is familiar with this, and I think 
it is correct: 


Freight on 1 pound of 9 fron the grower’s railroad station 
o Boston. 
Westera Tina SE N — 


. — Sos 
out merica____ < 
London, dock zs 0025 


The 11 Western States reviewed by the board produced, in 
1911, 56,875,000 pounds of scoured wool, that cost in freight 
alone to market 6 cents per pound. For comparison we show 
in the following table what it cost the growers of these States 
to market their wool and what it would have cost the foreign 
growers in freight to market a similar quantity of scoured wool 
in Boston: 

Freight cost to market 56,815,000 pounds of scoured wool. 
11 Western States — $3, 412, 500. 00 
Australia... — 1,706, 250. 00 
if 597, 187. 00 
142, 187. 50 

These tables show that, in addition to the differences in cost 
indicated by the report of the Tariff Board, there are a num- 
ber which are not taken into consideration and which, if taken 
into consideration, would considerably increase the rates that 
would be necessary in order to be fully protective as to the 
average territorial fleece of the country at least. And as high 
a rate at least would be necessary for the full protection of the 
fine merino fleeces of Ohio and Michigan. 

The Republican bill is carefully and wisely drawn. It is 
perhaps the first wool tariff ever presented, all of the rates in 
which are clear and definite, with no ambiguity, no concealed 
rates. There are many most excellent things about the Repub- 
lican bill. The form of the wool duty is the correct one. In 
my speech last year I said that, in my opinion, our wool duties 
should be levied on the scoured content of the wool: It is the 
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only fair and equitable method of adjusting duties on wool; and 
while, in my opinion, the rate carried in this bill, as I have just 
stated, does not fully cover the difference in average cost of 
production between our foreign competitors and at least our 
western American woolgrowers, still it is in such a form that 
we will get the benefit of the full amount of the duty. Of 
course, if we had the actual protection which in theory we 
have under the present law it would be very much higher than 
this bill, but we never have had a protection of 33 cents on the 
scoured pound, which on the shrinkage of western wools is 
the theory of the present law. Why we have not had it is en- 
tirely familiar to all those who are acquainted with the wool 
business, and it is unnecessary for me to go into it in detail. 
But with the duty assessed on the scoured content the wool- 
grower in the United States will receive the full benefit of the 
duty in increased price and, in my opinion, the rate carried in 
this bill, at least if we can have an end of tariff agitation, will, 
in the running of the years, bring the American woolgrower a 
fairer and more adequate protection than he has had in the 
last 10 years. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How much has he been getting in the 
last 10 years? 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘There is a great diversity of opinion with 
regard to just how much protection we have been getting. There 
have been limited periods of time when, in my opinion, we did 
not receive more than 2 or 3 cents for some clips of our Terri- 
torial wool above the price-of a like Australian wool, with the 
duty added. 

The wool business is the most peculiar in the world. It isa 
business with regard to which it is possible, in times of tariff 
agitation and uncertainty, to press the price of the domestic 
clip down almost to a free-trade basis, and I have known of 
clips—not many, but some—being sold in my country that did 
not, in my opinion, bring more than 2 or 3 cents above a free- 
trade basis. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is not one of the reasons the fact that 
the rate of interest is so high that very often the sheep raiser 
can not afford to hold his clip for a favorable market, but must 
sell it? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman understands the situation 
thoroughly. The rate of interest is high. The sheep business 
is oftentimes carried on to a considerable extent on credit. The 
buyer refuses to buy in times of agitation, but stands ready to 
pick up a clip that must be sold at a sacrifice, and under those 
conditions are able to secure them at times at but little above 
a free-trade basis. 

Unfortunately that low rate is never reflected in the price 
which the ultimate consumer pays. If it was the people as a 
whole would benefit by our losses; but I doubt if the American 
people as a whole have benefited by the failure of the western 
woolgrower, the merino woolgrower, to receive the full amount he 
was expected to receive from the rate carried in our tariff laws. 

I do not mean to say that our protection has always or gen- 
erally been that low. In my opinion, we had been receiving on 
an average, and when there was not too much agitation, an 
actual protection of between 7 and 8 cents on the grease pound. 
Perhaps that is a rather high estimate. 2 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The price is quite low now, is it not? 

Mr. MONDELL. The price is quite low; not as low as it 
is sometimes and not as high as it ought to be in order to give 
us anything like the benefit of the present tariff. Our flock 
masters are offered, I am told, between 16 and 17 cents for the 
average fleece at this time. Anyone who knows about foreign 
prices knows that is not high enough to cover the foreign cost 
of the same wool, adding the full amount of our duty. 

There is one feature of the Republican bill that I want to 
refer to briefly in passing, not in the way of criticism, but 
because, as it is true that no piece of legislation is ever abso- 
lutely perfect when first presented, I want to offer a suggestion 
of possible slight amendment. While I admit I may be mis- 
taken, I am rather inclined to think that the rate carried in 
the bill on noils and waste is rather too low, rather danger- 
ously low. I think the rate on tops is a little low. On the 
basis of.the wool rate in the bill, I would increase the rate on 
tops 1 or 2 cents and the rate on noils possibly more. I think 
the rate on roving waste and ring waste is pretty low. On 
carbonized and uncarbonized noils it is rather dangerously low. 
We are quite as much interested in the rafe on tops and noils 
as we are in the rate on wool, because if these rates are by 
comparison lower than the wool rates tops and noils will be 
largely imported and our actual protection lowered. 

AN AMAZING DOCUMENT. A 


Now, having said some things about our bill, I want for a 
few moments to pay some attention to the amazing document 


1912. 
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which the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee present with their bill. I am very glad, indeed, to have 
learned from the gentleman from Permsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
that the document was not prepared by the members of the 
committee, but by some one from New York known as “The 
Professor.“ I am only too happy to have the gentlemen re- 
lieved from all responsibility for it, even though they signed it, 
for I have no personal grudge against them. In some respects 
it is the most amazing document I think I ever read. As a com- 
bination of fiction, garbled figures, lame logic, and misstate- 
ment of fact, it is a gem. 

I can not believe that the 14 majority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee ever read it, for I can not conceive how 
it is possible that any intelligent man could ever read that 
precious. document and put his name to it. I will guarantee 
that any intelligent American citizen—I do not care what he 
calls himself, Democrat, Republican, Socialist, or what not—that 
reads that report will say that the man who wrote it did not 
know what he was writing about, and that the men that signed 
it ought to be ashamed of themselves. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

I wish I had the time in the few moments at my disposal to 
go over this extraordinary document and point out some of its 
peculiarities. I hope that everybody will read it. It ought to be 
widely read to illustrate the kind of document that the Demo- 
cratic majority will put forth in support of its measure. A 
party that hopes to win anywhere or any time by such a garbled 
mass of misstatements certainly misjudges the intelligence of 

-the American people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

However, that report is not very much more remarkable than 
the speech made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] in support of this bill. The only reason why practically 
every statement that he made will not appear in the RECORD 
as challenged is entirely due to the fact that the gentleman de- 
clined to allow anybody to interrupt him. Had they been given 
an opportunity gentlemen on this side would have successfully 
challenged practically every important statement made by him 
in the course of his speech. 

How about this document? In 70 dreary pages it lays down 
and argues several propositions, as follows: First, as stated by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] yesterday, that 
“to ascertain the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad is impossible.” 

Second. That if the comparative cost of production were pos- 
sible of reasonably accurate ascertainment it would not furnish a 
guide to the proper amount of duty needed for protective purposes, 

Third. That assuming it were possible to approximate the dif- 
ference in cost of production at home and abroad, and that 
such approximation were a proper guide in determining the 
amount of duty needed to insure reasonable protection, that the 
researches of the board have not been such as to secure the 
facts, and that the report is fragmentary, inaccurate, illogical, 
and based on assumption or erroneous figures. 

The 14 majority members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
no one of whom can qualify as an expert on or as even being 
familiar with the production, handling, or manufacture of wool, 
having thus demolished the work of the experts of the Tariff 
Board, proceed in an inyolyed and labored effort to prove, by 
the very report they have attempted to discredit, that the rates 
naed in their bill afford ample protection to the industries 
affected. 

Evidently the incongruity of the position thus assumed never 
occurred to the gentlemen who signed the report. The most 
charitable view we can take of the matter is that they never 
read the report and therefore do not know the position they 
have assumed, for in the only part of the report which bears 
any evidence of having been considered, the first two pages, it 
is stated that the rates in the former bill, of which this is an 
exact copy, “were fixed without any reference whatever to 
protection.” What an amazing circumstance it is that rates 
fixed a year ago without any reference to protection should now 

prove, according to the framers of those rates, to afford just the 
amount of protection needed, according to a report which the 
same gentlemen declared to be “ inaccurate, erroneous, and 
fragmentary” and “based on false 

What does this all mean? It means that the gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle have not the courage of their con- 
victions. They are free traders masquerading under the mis- 

nomer of a tariff for revenue, and yet in defense of the very 


bill that was framed “without regard to its effect on indus- : 
tries,” they attempt to screen themselves behind the claim! 
that this bill will not be totally destructive of industries. They 
begin to hear the rumbling of the storm which will sweep their 


free-trade camp in November. 


But to return to that charming report signed by the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. I commend it to 


all lovers of pure fiction. It contains more misinformation, 
doubling and crossing itself at more angles, than any work of 
an untrammeled imagination I have ever had the pleasure of 
reading. 

After boldly misquoting the report of the Tariff Board in an 
effort to prove that much of the wool product of our country 
needs no protection and the bulk of it no more than the amount 
carried in their bill, they then proceed, on pages 43 and 44 of 
their report, to juggle the figures in an attempt to prove that 
the Ohio and Michigan fine merinos need so much more than 
they can hope to secure that there is no help for them. 

These paragraphs on the wools of the Ohio region are obscure, 
involyed, and full of errors and inaccuracies, and yet out of it 
all are involved conclusions which flatly contradict the argu- 
ments and conclusions which precede them, to wit, that the fine 
merino wool of the Ohio region must have a tariff rate of 28 
or 29 cents per scoured pound, or at least 55 per cent ad valorem, 
in order to be adequately protected. Let us see how this works 
out. 

The cost charge against the Ohio fleece, according to the 
Tariff Board, which our friends seem to accept when it serves 
their purpose to do so, is 19 cents. The cost charge against the 
Territorial fine wool, according to the Tariff Board, which they, 
also seem to accept, is 12 cents. The Territorial cost is there- 
fore approximately GO per cent of the Ohio cost. If the Ohio 
wools need a rate of 28 or 29 cents on the scoured pound or 
55 per cent ad yalorem, as our Democratic friends say they do, 
then the Teritorial wools, in order to be protected, must have 60 
per cent of those rates, or about 174 cents on the scoured 
pound, or 33 per cent on an ad valorem basis—very nearly the 
rates carriéd in the Republican bill. 

Thus we find that the Democratic report which at one point, in 
an effort to justify the Democratic bill, claims that a duty of 20 
per cent will be amply protective for the Territorial wools; at 
another point, in an effort to discourage the Ohio and Michigan 
raisers of wool, claims that a rate of nearly twice the amount 
carried in their bill, and almost the rate carried in the Repub- 
lican bill, is necessary to protect the Territorial fleeces. 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


The fact is that the Democratic majority started out last year 
on this wool-tariff revision with the free traders in full con- 
trol and insistent on free wool; but the clamor of wool-pro- 
ducing Texas and some districts in the Ohio Valley they hoped 
to control caused them to halt. They excused their departure 
from free trade in wool by the mendacious fiction of a depleted 
Treasury. In the hope of putting the President “in a hole,” 
as they expressed it, they accepted rates in conference which, 
according to their declarations, were unjustifiable. Their hy- 
brid, conceived, as they admitted, in absolute disregard of its 
effects on industries, and completed, so far as they were con- 
cerned, for no other purpose than to secure political advantage, 
met the fate it deserved in a presidential veto. 

Then came the report of the Tariff Board flatly contradicting 
every argument they had made in support of their bill, showing 
that the American wool industry must have a very considerable 
protection in order to survive and that while some of the rates 
on woolen goods were unnecessarily high an intense competition 
among American manufacturers kept the prices down to a point 
which, in the majority of instances, marked almost exactly the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

In this condition of affairs, if we are correctly informed, con- 
sternation reigned in the Democratic camp. The free traders 
had had their way with regard to the sugar schedule, even to 
the certain destruction of a great industry. No doubt they in- 
sisted that there was ever more reason why they should have 
their way in the matter of the wool tariff, for are not woolen 
garments even more essential than sugar? On the other hand, 
the gentlemen on the other side who represented wool districts 
insisted that the report of the Tariff Board made it so clear 
that the industry must be protected in order to survive that they, 
could not excuse themselves in voting for free wool, and so a 
compromise was struck on the old, discredited bill of last year. 

Of course, they realized how desperate was the situation 
which confronted them. They must discredit the report of the 
Tariff Board in order to defend their bill from any standpoint. 
They must accept and exaggerate the report of the Tariff Board 
touching certain coarse wools in the vain hope of calming the 
fears of growers of coarse wool in the southern and eastern por- 
tions of the country. 

They must accept certain figures of the Tariff Board and 
discredit others in a vain attempt to prove that the Territorial 
wools do not require any more protection than the 20 per cent 
carried in their bill, and they must juggie and confuse and mis- 
quote the report of the Tariff Board in an effort to prove to 
the growers of fine wools in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Virginia, 
and elsewhere that, so far as they are concerned, the jig is up 
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anyway; they can not hope or expect, even under the Re- 
publican bill, an adequate protection; and all the time that the 
Democratic band is playing these conflicting and discordant 
notes the free-trade bass drum is pounding away on the dom- 
inant note in this Democratic House, as voiced by the gentle- 
man from Alabama in his speech on the sugar bill, that no pro- 
tective tariff is justifiable from a Democratic standpoint, em- 
phasized by the notice served on the producers of fine wool 
in Ohio and elsewhere that if they can not do business under 
free trade they had better go into some other line of industry. 

That is the best that the American farmer engaged in the 
raising of sugar cane and the raising of sugar beets, millions 
of them on the farms of the United States engaged in the rais- 
ing of sheep—that is the best they can get from a Democratic 
Congress. They virtually say to them, “If you can not prosper 
in the business you are now in under free trade, go into some 
other business.” 

MERINO VERSUS COARSE-WOOL SHEEP. 


And this brings me to the consideration of a feature of the 
wool question in regard to which the Democratic majority, 
with its astounding lack of knowledge on the subject, is hope- 
lessly in error, and touching which some others even better 
informed seem to have entertained curious notions. On page 10 
of its letter of submittal the Tariff Board states among its 
findings: 

That in the States east of the Missouri River wool production is 
incidental to general farming. Here producers, with the exception of 
certain-named districts, lay more stress upon the output of the mutton 
than of wool, and in such cases the receipts from the sale of sheep 
ante ADs ordinarily cover the flock expense, leaving the wool for 
pro 

The Democratic majority assume from this statement that 
the woolgrowers referred to need no tariff protection, and, as a 
matter of fact, in figuring the average requirement of protection, 
this has to a certain extent been assumed to be the case; but 
such is not the case by any manner of means, and nothing in 
the report of the Tariff Board justifies such a conclusion. It 
is true that in the districts named, good markets for mutton 
being easily accessible and therefore the net receipts per pound 
relatively high, the board finds that these receipts for mutton 
ordinarily cover the flock expense, leaving the wool as a profit 
and the only profit. 

What is going to happen to this profit if you reduce the re- 
ceipts from that wool to a free-trade basis? The price received 
for wool under reasonable protection is sufficient to make it 
profitable to remain in the business; but reduce that profit, 
which is the only profit, by a third or a half and the grower of 
coarse-wool sheep can no more afford to remain in business, ex- 
cept in certain particularly favored localities, than can the 
grower of fine-wool sheep in the West. The investment con- 
tinues the same; the cost of caring for and feeding the sheep is 
not reduced, and yet it is assumed that you may reduce by half 
or a third what is at present only a fair return on the invest- 
ment at best and still have those people continue in the business 
of growing sheep. There is only one way in which it could 
possibly be accomplished, and that would be through an increase 
in the price of mutton. If anybody can figure out how the 
public at large would be benefited by shifting the profit from 
wool to mutton they are entitled to a membership on the ma- 
jority side of the Ways and Means Committee. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

A still more profound and dangerous fallacy is contained in 
the assumption that all the Ohio and Michigan and Territorial 
growers of fine wool need to do to make their business profitable 
under a lower tariff rate, or no rate at all, is to change from 
merino to cross-bred or coarse-wool sheep. So far as the Terri- 
torial wools are concerned, the change is largely an impossible 
one, as I will point out later. If it were possible it would not 
necessarily decrease to a very considerable extent the cost of 
wool production, for the apparent higher cost of wool production 
8 taone regions is not largely due to the type of sheep or class 
of wool. 

All of the regions in which the Tariff Board reports a high 
charge against the fleece are regions where a large number of 
sheep are produced. Where there are but few sheep to the 
farm the actual cost, or apparent cost, of producing the wool 
may be negligible. Where sheep are produced in large numbers 
and become an item of importance on the farm or ranch, the 
actual cost of care and maintenance is a matter of sufficient 
importance to demand and receive attention, and the flocks, not 
being a mere incident to the general business, requiring little 
attention, consuming little but waste material, as in cases where 
there are but few on a farm, do require and receive attention, 
the cost of which is appreciated, do consume feed, the value of 
which is known and understood. And so in the Ohio Valley 
where the flocks are of considerable size and the industry of 
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large importance the animals, whatever the breed may be, must 
have the care and attention of men paid good wages, must haye 
feed which would otherwise be marketed, and while a change 
to crossbred sheep or to the straight, coarse-wool breeds would 
bring a larger return per animal in mutton the return in woo! 
would not be increased, the amount of feed consumed per ani- 
mal would be increased, and the situation would not be far 
different from what it is now. 
THE TERRITORIAL WOOLS. 


On the Great Plains and in the Rocky Mountains, from Canada 
to Mexico, the region which produces the so-called Territorial 
wools, a shifting from the Merino type to the coarse-wool sheep 
is in the main impossible. In that region the great majority of 
the flocks are not under fence, but are herded on the open 
range, utilizing the mountains and high lands in the summer 
and the plains and the yalleys in the winter. The merino is the 
only type of sheep that can be successfully herded in large 
bands; the coarse-wool sheep scatter hither and yon, break up 
into small bands or stray singly, thus escaping from the herders 
to wander through the hills and become the prey of predatory 
animals. Crossbreeding with the coarser-wool sheep is common, 
but there must be frequent reversions to the merino type to 
secure an animal that can be successfully herded. 

Furthermore, the merino type is by far the best adapted to 
the dry summers, cold winters, and rough mountain pastures 
of that region. In favored localities the coarse-wool sheep can 
be successfully grown, and crosses are and will continue to be 
common, but in the main the merino type must prevail, for we 
can not change the climate or the topography of the country, 
and unless we radically change our land policy we can not 
have the enormous fenced pastures in the forest reserves, in 
the hills, and on the plains, such as they have in Australia and 
largely in South America. 

The ridiculous character of the Democratic suggestion, that 
in search of a wool more cheaply produced we abandoned the 
merino type, is shown when we consider that of the approxi- 
mately 52,000,000 of sheep in the United States in 1910, 69 per 
cent were half-blood merinos as above, 52 per cent being 
nearly full bloods. Even in what the board calls the fleece 
country—all the region east of the Mississippi, and Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Missouri—the percentage of sheep of half merino 
blood and above is 31. The wool of all such sheep is of the 
merino type. The fact is that pure-bred coarse-wool sheep, 
except in breeding flocks, are rare in any part of our country. 

THE MERINO SHEEP. 


Even if we could change from the merino type in the Ohio 
Valley and in the West and grow only the coarse-wool sheep 
in this country, the change would be a national calamity and 
one everlastingly discreditable to the good sense and judgment 
of the American people. Not only does the merino type of 
sheep produce the only wool in the world that can be used in 
the manufacture of woolens, but it is essential for the finer 
grades of worsted. American wool of merino blood grown in 
the Ohio Valley, as well as some grown in the Territorial 
regions, is the strongest fine wool in the world. Our Army and 
Navy Departments do not insist upon the use of American 
merino wool in the manufacture of cloth for Army and Navy 
uniforms for purely patriotic reasons, but because there is no 
wool in the world that will make the cloths they need of such 
strength and wearing quality as the American merino wools. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

THE QUESTION CONFRONTING US. 

The question presented at this time is after all not one of 
rates, but of policy. How long and to what extent will the 
country support a party that by its representatives in the popu- 
lar branch of Congress declares war on American industries? 
At the very moment that they cry that no American industry 
need fear their legislation they are proposing legislation that 
they must know and do know will cripple and destroy industries. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. RANDELL] warns his party 
against the poison of protection. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kircurn] refers to those engaged in the wool” 
industry as “ mendicants,” and jokes about the meager returns 
they have been receiving, as shown by the report of the Tariff 
Board. The gentleman from Alabama says that no industry in 
this country has any claim to tariff protection. Surely such 
utterances as these and the legislation which is proposed makes 
it clear that no man whose industry needs protection, no man 
who believes in the policy of protection, even in its mildest form, 
has anything to hope for from the Democratic Party. 

One after another they present their tariff bills. Each one 
proposes deadly breaches in our tariff walls. Each proposes to 
transfer to foreign shores a portion of our industries. Each 
would, if enacted into law, deprive large numbers of our people 
of employment. Taken together, they would take us back to 
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the condition. we experienced under the Wilson bill, when no 
industry but the soup house flourished. No one had profitable 
and steady employment but the sheriff and the auctioneer. 
Will the American people stand for it? I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
O’SHAUNESSY] is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, by some sort of incan- 
tation of wizardry or magic a large number of the people of the 
United States were led for many years to believe that a pro- 
tective tariff gave an increased price to the manufacturer who 
sold the goods and at the same time a low price to the consumer 
who bought them. This paradoxical tariff problem was enough 
to give any man a brain paralysis, and the people, in contem- 
plating that problem, made more complex by the intricacies of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff, engaged in the revolt which has 
brought. about the great change in this House. Specious argu- 
ments fell at length before the awakened consciousness of the 
American people—that they were paying dearly for the benefit 
of the fayored few. 

I want to say to my friends on the other side that, coming 
from Rhode island, which is a veritable hive of industry, I 
believe in protection [applause on the Republican side]; but, 
lest my friends on the Democratic side should for a moment 
think I am getting off the reservation, let me assure them that 
I believe in protection to the American consumer. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
the manufacturers have had more protection than they needed 
and that it is now ample time for Congress to pay attention to 
the needs of the millions of consumers instead of the century- 
fattened interests. ‘ 

We have been told repeatedly that we were absolutely igno- 
rant if we challenged the statement that the tariff tax was not 
paid by the consumer, and if we denied that it came from high 
heaven itself—this protection theory—we were charged with 
dereliction in patriotic duty. The people now know that the 
need for this Tariff Board, of which we have heard so much, 
was not discovered by the Republican Party until the expressed 
verdict at the polls by the people showed that they wanted the 
tariff to be revised downward in their favor. Then we were 
treated to the suggestion of a Tariff Board cunningly calculated 
to act as a stay of execution of the popular mandate and the 
popular judgment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We owe the present tariff largely to the Senator from my 
State—now the ex-Senator—to Senator Aldrich and “his lan- 
guid disciples of the Finance Committee,” who, in framing 
their tariff bill, listened to the claims and to the entreaties of 
the manufacturers of this country and paid but little heed to 
the needs and the necessities and the demands of the people. 
What shall we say in condemnation of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill if, contemplating what was said of the Dingley bill by a 
Philadelphia manufacturer, “ We bave paid for it, and it is 
ours,” we consider its even more indefensible character? If 
they paid for the Dingley bill, they must have doubly paid for 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 

The Republican Party is facing a situation which was prophe- 
sied by a man for whose memory I have the highest respect— 
one of those insurgent Republicans whose conception of duty to 
the public interest was as high as heaven itself—Senator Dolli- 
ver; and he warned the Republican Party of the coming storm 
when he said: ; 

If you want a tariff agitation to begin the moment this bill is made a 
law you have pursued a wise and proper course. 

He further said on August 5, 1909: 


I have but a few more years in this world. I sometimes have been 
willing to deceive myself for the sake of the comfort which comes from 
the society and the good will of others; but I do not 3 now to 
become a pare to a petty swindle of the American peop e without tell- 
ing them the truth and without appealing to their good will and their 
confidence in the integrity of my motives. 

And when the Dingley rates were raised, another Republican 
Senator, also of the insurgent stripe, said : 

They are endeavoring to make billionaires of millionaires. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And now we have the spectacle of the Republican Party mak- 
ing a bold attempt to hoodwink the people by the report of a 
spineless and powerless Tariff Board. Speaking of this woolen 
Schedule K, I can only say that they drew the wool over the 
eyes of the people, but when the people listened to the en- 
lightened reasoning and the appealing force of the Democratic 
Party, the wool was quickly lifted, and that lifting resulted in 
the great change in this House, now dominated by the Demo- 
cratic Party earnestly endeavoring to do delayed justice to the 
consumer, and not forgetful of the legitimate needs of our 
manufacturers. 

What need was there for a Tariff Board to inform Congress 
that the tariff rate of 91 per cent on cheap cotton stockings, 100 
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per cent on cotton underwear, T8 per cent on sugar, 136 per cent 
on woolen blankets, 154 per cent on women’s dress goods, 121 
per cent on flannels, 96 per cent on shawls, and rates in like 
proportion on other necessaries were too high and should be 


reduced at once? The Republican plan has compelled the 
masses of the American people to go through another winter, 
awaiting the pleasure of this board, before even getting a 
promise of reduction of these unconscionable rates. 

And the percentage which labor receives upon the gross 
product in the textile industry is 19.5 per cent! 

The financial loss to the people has been $50,000,000 by reason 
of Republican delay through its Tariff Board. The President 
had his opportunity to give the people relief; they cried out for 
cheaper clothing and food; he gave them veto messages and 
subtle disquisitions on tariff commissions. 

Speaking of the profit made for the manufacturer through the 
instrumentality of this Payne-Aldrich tariff, and especially of 
this infamous Schedule K, characterized by the President as in- 
defensible, if it were the profits of the woolen manufacturers 
that alone were at stake, the American people could take care 
of these at a much smaller cost than the present tariff imposes 
on them. If the woolen duties were removed altogether, the 
American people could afford to pay the American woolen man- 
ufacturers every year a sum equal to their annual profits, and 
then would saye tens of millions of dollars as compared with 
what the woolen tariff is now costing them. The schedule is 
based on a lie. Here is Senator La FoLLETTE’S proof of this 
statement, taken from his speech in the Senate on July 26, 1911: 

Now, Mr. President, when the manufacturer and the grower came 
together in agreement, and when Schedule K was first constructed— 


right at the yery outset they agreed upon a false standard by which to 
measure compensatory duties. 


The manufacturers persuaded the Congress that adopted that scheme 
of legislation that it took 24 pounds of wool in the ase to make a 
ound of yarn worth not to exceed 30 cents per pound. That is false. 


hat is not true. We know to-day, if we have cared to look into it, that 
on the average it does not take to exceed a pound and a half of wool in 
the grease to make a pound of yarn worth not to exceed 30 cents per 
pound. They had that false basis incorporated in the law; it was 
made a part of the statute, that yarn worth 30 cents a und or less 
should take a compensatory duty equal to the duty on 23 pounds of 
first-class wool. at means it will take a duty, when computed on 
the 11-cent-a-pound basis, of 1 cents. They persuaded e Ways 
and Means Committee to believe that it took 24 pounds of that kind of 
grease wool, which paid a duty of 11 cents a pound, to make a pound 
of yarn of the 30-cent-per-pound grade. It does not. That falsehood, 
Mr. President, was written into the law, and we have been paying 
duties on that false basis ever since. 

Now, what does it take? Decisions of the Treasury Department on 
drawback propositions show that on the ches it takes a pound and a 
half of wool in the grease of the first class to make a pound of yarn 
worth 30 cents per pound. 

This “ compensatory ” duty, therefore, of 274 cents per pound gives 
an excess compensatory duty of 11 cents on every single pound of yarn 
valued at 30 cents—in other words, that duty of 273 cents levi on 
all yarn worth 30 cents or less per pound, on the theory that it takes 
23 pounds of wool in the grease to make it, gives an advantage to the 
wool manufacturer of this country of 11 cents on every pound of that 
grade of yarn, which, figured on an ad valorem basis, shows the duty 

o be 40 per cent in excess of what actually measures the difference in 

the cost of raw material. Then, in addition to that, they secured the 
heat 1 that they contended was necessary to measure the 
ey ec in the cost of production in this and competing foreign 
countries, 


Coming from Rhode Island, I am pleased to speak upon this 
subject, because down there we have an organization known 
as the Tariff Publicity League, which sprang up into yery 
active being in our last gubernatorial campaign. Every dead 
wall and eyery fence in the State of Rhode Island, and the morn- 
ing and evening editions of the newspapers, were plastered 
with its advertisements, hurling anathemas upon Oscar W. 
Unpberwoop, and of course consigning me to perdition because 
I was one of his humble followers. They were very bold in their 
advertisements, but they were cowardly enough never to dis- 
close their names or their identities, They covered the State 
with these advertisements, working on the fears of the people 
employed in the mills, and saying that such and such a mill 
would close if the Underwood bill should pass; that such and 
such a mill was tottering to its very foundations, simply because 
Mr. Unpbrerwoop had introduced the bill. 

Now, I had occasion to go down into one of the mill towns 
in Rhode Island, and I asked the people in that town, * What 
about this mill- whose owner says it has closed by virtue of 
the agitation started by the Underwood bill?“ The informa- 
tion was handed back to me that that very mill had been closed 
for two long years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

They advertised the fact that some Central Falls mill closed 
for tariff reasons, and I discovered the fact that it was never 
closed for tariff reasons, but that it was closed on account of 
worn-out machinery. I do not believe any tariff tax should be 
substituted for worn-out machinery in order to make a mill run 
and in order to make it pay. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


It is profitable at this time to consider that out of the 90,- 
000,000 people in the United States at the time of the passage 
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Number of wage earners and average weekly earnings of men, women, 


of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill there were only 5 per cent di- ; pele iN aoa 8 


rectly interested financially in maintaining the exorbitant tariff 
on woolen goods, and of those 5 per cent perhaps less than 1 
per cent got 95 per cent of the spoils, And yet every citizen 
must have woolen garments and blankets. Thus it is that the 
vast majority of the people pay tribute to the syndicate of 
greed, and this iniquitous trust which forces shoddy upon the 
workers of our land instead of good woolen cloth has caused 
to be added to the silent occupants of our cemeteries thousands 
of victims. 

In Rhode Island we have an abundance of child labor, and 
if a man will study the Rhode Island statistics he will learn 
some interesting things. These statistics are gotten up by Re- 


publicans, and no Democrat has had, or perhaps ever will have, 30 4 
n chance to participate in the making of them, owing to the 4to5 
archaic constitution of Rhode Island and its rotten borough rien 
system which denies representative government to the people. 4to5 

When these statistics are studied, we find an absence of the 3 to4 


yaunted prosperity of which we hear so much. Would that we 
had an abundance of prosperity. I would like to see Rhode 
Island overflowing with milk and honey by reason of this 
protective tariff, but it is not. I want to call your attention to 
these facts: In the industrial statistics of Rhode Island for 
1908, compiled entirely by Republican hands, and therefore the 
more to be quoted by Democrats, we note the wages paid in the 
textile industries to be $8 to $9 a week for men in cotton goods; 
$9 to $10 a week in cotton small wares; $8 to $9 a week in 
dyeing and finishing textiles; $11 to $12 a week in hosiery and 
knit goods; $9 to $10 a week in silk and silk goods; and $10 to 
$11 a week in worsted and woolen goods. 

In those same statistics are more significant columns which 
tell the story of how the people of Rhode Island, working in the 
mills, are able to keep body and soul together. It is a sordid 
story. It is a story that appeals to human sympathy. It is a 
story that makes us feel that there ought to be some remedy, 
and some way by which the American workingman, seeking to 
keep his family in comfort, seeking to provide for them the 
ordinary necessities of life, should not be compelled to drive his 
wife into the mill and to drive his child into the mill. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

But those statistics tell the story. They tell it more elo- 
quently than any man could tell it. They tell the story of how 
the women receive $6 to $7 a week and the little children $3 to 
$4 a week in the mill. In a further investigation, conducted in 
November and December, 1910, by Republican officials, it was 
found that the wages paid were absolutely unsuited to proper 
family support unless other~members of the family assisted the 
chief breadwinner. It was shown that a large number of fami- 
lies containing more than three persons are living on less than 
$10 a week, and that the much-vaunted prosperity of New Eng- 
land mill operatives is made up, not by decent wages paid to 
any one individual, but by the combined earning capacity of 
practically the entire household who have come to the age where 
they nre able to work. I believe that the average wage is about 
$409 a year, and some one in Rhode Island challenged me one 
night and said, “Is not that a decent wage for an American 
workingman? What would you have him receive? See what 
he does with his money and how he builds homes.“ And when 
I figured out that $409 a year was $7.80 a week, I concluded 
that if they had built homes they must have been made a pres- 
ent of the lumber. 

I will here incorporate in my remarks the tables sustaining 
what I have said. These tables are taken from the Twenty- 
second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Industrial Statis- 
tics, pages 376 and 377, made to the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly at its January session in 1909: 


Number of wage earners and average weekly earnings of men, women, 
and childr 


en. 


Considering tariff commissions, it is well to consider the 
Tariff Commission of 1883 and its work. This Tariff Commis- 
sion of 1883 traveled 7,000 miles, visited 29 cities, examined 
more than 600 witnesses, took 2,625 pages of testimony, and 
then recommended a reduction of tariff duties of from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent. Of course, their recommendations were 
disregarded, and in the tariff bill that was subsequently framed 
there was a substitution of specific for ad valorem rates, and 
the revision was so cunningly performed that in the end higher 
duties were enacted than had been in the old tariff bill. After 
the labors of the commission and the work of the Finance Com- 
mittee in considering the bill based on their recommendations, 
the cotton manufacturers appeared before the committee and 
told them what they wanted, and their orders were obeyed. 
That brings me to the consideration of the present Tariff Com- 
mission, whose existence hangs by a very slender thread. A 
few lines in the Payne-Aldrich tariff law are responsible for its 
existence. The commissioners are personally appointed by the 
President, and answer to him and not to Congress. 

Now, I want to call your attention to what the chairman of 
this board said at a banquet in New York on the Sth of Decem- 
ber, 1910. This information I get from the Worcester Evening 
Post of September 1, 1911. I think it is well worth listening to. 
On this occasion Chairman Emery said: 

There are certain things that are very difficult to get, and one thing 
that according to the platform of the Republican Party—and inciden- 
tally that does not mean anything to me except that I have been given 
the job according to that platform—is to try to get the cost of produc- 
tion. I thank you all, gentlemen, that you did not laugh. [Laughter.] 
I frankly say right here that this idea of settling things on cost alone 
by any mathematical or algebraiocal or 8 ratio or problem or 
theory is all nonsense. You must not think I am joking about this 
thing, but there is a joke about it, and the joke is this: I have no 
power whatsoever, The Tariff Board has no power. There is really no 
such thing as a Tariff Board. The law says that for certain purposes 
the President may employ such persons as he sees fit. I am one of such 
persons. That is all. 

This is the Tariff Board that had no right, no power, no au- 
thority to go into the factories and get the information in the 
way that it ought to be obtained: What credence is to be placed 
in the statement of a manufacturer who, listening to the 
humble petition of the Tariff Board commissioner, gives him 
some off-hand information? That manufacturer ought to be 
put under oath, and every book in the establishment ought to 
be open to the careful examination of the tariff commissioners, 
and under this law no such thing was done. And a real tariff 
commission would inquire about wages, and the capital stock, 
and the dividends paid, and the water in the stock, the 
dividends on which were being ground out of the souls and 
bodies of underpaid men, anemic women, and starving chil- 
dren. i 
I want to introduce at this time a succinct history of Schedule 
K. Here it is: 


{Revised and reprinted from Worcester Evening Post, Sept. 1, 1911.] 
A HISTORY OF SCHEDULE K. 


April, 1866: The woolgrowers and wool manufacturers meet at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and recommend to Congress a tariff on wool and wool 


March 2, 1867: A Republican Congress a woolen tariff law 
substantial T the same as that recommended the year before by the wool- 
growers and manufacturers. 


January, 1880: tation for a revision of the tariff. The National 
Wool, Wers e opposes any change in Schedule K, but favors 
7 Februsry, 18807 The 1d 4 f£ the National Asso. 

Fe 1880: resident and secretary o e Nationa 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers interview the ident of the United 
eens and obtain assurances as to the personnel of the new tariff com- 
mission. 

March, 1880: The National Association of Wool Manufacturers rec- 
ommends the passage of the tariff-commission bill without amendment. 
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July, 1880: The National Association of Wool Manufacturers circu- 
lates among manufacturers a petition which says: 

“That the manufacturer should have a protective duty sufficient to 
offset the high cost of labor, interest, and taxes; that the present tariff 


) should continue until special and minute information 
rom experts shall indicate the changes that can safely be made; that 
he best method of obtaining the required information is through the 
Eaton Tariff Commission.” 7 

May 15, 1882: A tariff commission authorized by act of Congress. 

May, 1882: John L. Hayes, secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, appointed president of the Tariff Commission. 
Later he is made chairman of the subcommittee to prepare the woolen 
and worsted schedules, 

1882: John L. Hayes, secretary of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers and president of the United States Tariff Commission, 
addresses, as secretary, the tariff commission of which he is president, 
and recommends a schedule of duties on woolens. 

December, 1882: Report of the tariff commission sent to Congress. 

March 8, 1883: Tariff bill passed increasing some rates in Schedule 
K and making reductions that did not help the consumer. 

October 1, 1890: The McKinley bill is passed by a Republican Con- 
gress increasing duties on wool goods. The auty on worsted tops 
manufactured by William Whitman, president of the National Associa- 
toni of Wool Manufacturers, is made equal to the duty on finished 
cloths. 

August 27, 1894: The Wilson bill, passed by a Democratic Congress, 
becomes a law, revising Schedule K, with free wool and ad valorem 
duties on 1257 

March, 1897: S. N. D. North, secretary of the National Assoclation 
of Wool Manufacturers, is admitted to the secret sessions of the Senate 
Finance Committee during the framing of the Dingley bill. On April 4, 
1897, Secretary North writes to William Whitman: 

“T am the 3 whom the committee allows in its meetings.“ 

June 2, 1897: liam Whitman writes to Secretary North, who is at- 
tending the tariff sessions of the Finance Committee: 

“We all depend nee you to watch closely our interests.” 

July 10, 1897: liam Whitman writes to Secretary North, who is 
attending the tariff sessions of the Finance Committee: 

24 ng ag on you, dress goods, yarns, and tops.” 

July 25, 1897: The Dingley bill, with Schedule K practically un- 


changed, becomes a law. 
Association of Wool Manufacturers presents 


i Schedule 


1898; The National 
$5,000 to S. N. D. North, its secretary, for services in connection with 
the revision of the tariff. . 

June, 1908: Agitation for a revision of the tariff. The Republican 
national convention at Chicago pled, the party to revise the tariff to 
8 the difference between the foreign and domestic cost of production 
p us a profit. This is practically the same as the pro; tion laid-down 

the National Association of Wool Manufacturers in July, 1880, for 

e revision of the tariff. 

September 26, 1908: William H. Taft, Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, makes the following pledge in a speech at St. Paul: 

“I am here to plight the faith of the Republican Party, in accordance 
with its platform, that the revision will be honest and exact, according 
to the measure stated in the platform.” 

October 15, 1908: Seven men from the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, and five men headed by William Whitman, from the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, meet at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, and adopt a resolution that— 

“In the coming revision of the tariff the present duties, both on wool 
and woolen goods, be maintained without reduction.” 

May 4, 1909: Senator Dolliver in the Senate begins the insurgent 
attack on Schedule K. 

August 5, 1909: A Republican Congress passes and President Taft 
sn ihe Payne-Aldrich bill, which leayes Schedule K practically un- 
changed. 

September 17, 1909: President Taft, at Winona, Minn., makes the 
following confession that it was impossible to revise Schedule K, be- 
cause of the combine of woolgrowers and wool manufacturers: 

“ Mr. Payne, in the House, and Mr. Aldrich, in the Senate, found 
that in the Republican Party the interests of the woolgrowers of the 
far West and the interests of the woolen manufacturers in the East 
and in other States, reflected through their Representatives in Congress, 
were sufficiently 5 N to defeat any attempt to change the woolen 
tarif, and that had it been attempted it would have beaten the bill re- 
ported from either committee. + rps is the woolen sched- 
ule to remain where it is is not a compliance with the terms of the 


platform as I interpret it.” 
April 8, 1910: William Whitman, president of the National Associa- 
Wi e Massachusetts Cost of Living 


tion of Wool Manufacturers, before 
Commission, says: 

“I do not know any reason why President Taft should know any more 
about the wool tariff than does the gentleman who recently refused 
to receive Mr. Roosevelt.“ 

August 20, 1910: President Taft, in a letter to Congressman WIL- 
LIAM B MCKINLEY. states that 

“The precise difference in the cost of production sought for is not 
capable of definite ascertainment" and “all that even the most scien- 
E 8 person can do is to exercise his best judgment In reaching a con- 
clusion,” 

October 17, 1910: William Whitman, president of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, spends four hours with the Tariff 
Board at Washington and then issues the following statement: 

“ I opposed the Tariff Commission very strongly, but the Tariff Board 
is a very different thing. I want to do what I can to show my appre- 
ciation of President Taft. I believe he means well and is doing well, 
and I am ready to meet him half 9 7 

February 1, 1911: Banquet of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers at Washington, attended by 35 stand-pat Senators and 
Representatives, and two members of the Tariff Board, Chairman Em- 
ery and J. B. Reynolds. William M. Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Co., said on this occasion: 

“If all the schedules of the tariff were as well balanced as Schedule 
K it would be the most remarkable document, next to the Constitution 
of the United States, that the human mind has ever Produ By 

August 15, 1911 Passage of the Underwood-La Follette bill to revise 
Schedule K, and providing for duties of 29 per cent on wool and 49 per 
cent on wool — 

August 16, 1911: President Taft vetoes the Underwood-La Follette 
bill to revise Schedule K on the ground that the Tariff Board has not 
yet reported. 


This history of Schedule K, which we have now brought down to date, 
suggests the question: How long are the people to be burdened by 1 — 
lation for the special interests of woolgrowers and worsted manufac- 
turers? Is the woolen tariff of 1867, made more indefensible by each 
Republican revision, now to have a new lease of life? Particular atten- 
tion is invited to the similarity of the conditions now and in 1882, 
nearly 30 years ago. 

Then, — 7 now, the people were clamoring for relief from a burden- 
some tariff. 

Then, as now, the proposition was advanced by the standpatters to 
revise the tariff on a basis of the difference between the foreign and 
domestic cost of production. 

Then, as now, the standpatters urged that the only right way was to 
refer the question to a commission. 

Then, as now, a tariff commission or board was formed. 

Then the Tariff Commission fell under the influence of the special 
interests. 

Has that occurred now? 

2 15 the result was a revision of the tariff which gave the consumer 
no relief, 

Is that what is in store for us now? The people must decide, 


Speaking of wages, I have an important table here which I 
think will interest you. We have been told that under a low 
tariff business would go to the dogs in Rhode Island, that work- 
ingmen would be thrown out of employment, that mills would 
shut down. Well, we can only judge the future and the present 
by the past. In 1846 we had the Walker tariff, which lasted 15 
years, and which was commended by some of our good Repub- 
lican brothers in later days, and their comments I will read to 
you. That Walker tariff of 1846 was 25 per cent, and it gave 
such a revenue that all parties combined to reduce the tariff, 
and so they brought it down to 20 per cent in the tariff law of 
1857. In the decade covered from 1850 to 1860, operating under 
these two tariffs, cotton manufactures in Rhode Island increased 
176.1 and woolens 87.1, and in 1857, when one of the Rhode 
Island Members of this House, Benjamin B. Thurston, and all 
the Members from Massachusetts voted to reduce the tariff from 
25 per cent to 20 per cent, the Representatives of the Western 
States denounced their action as being one in favor of the man- 
ufacturers. Standing here to-day I want to say that I am 
proud to follow in the footsteps of that Rhode Island Repre- 
sentative, and I will vote to reduce the tariff to a basis that 
will consider the consumer as well as the manufacturer, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 


I will now quote from some Republicans who looked with 
favor upon the low tariffs of 1846 and 1857. The Republican 
Senator—afterwards Vice President—Henry Wilson, in a speech 
in the Senate in 1857, said: 


I wish to say to the Senate and the country that the Commonwealth 
I represent has a bees interest in the modification of the tarif of 1846 
by this Congress. ey are for the reduction of the revenue to the 
actual wants of an economic administration of the Government; for a 
free list embracing articles of prime necessity we do not produce; for 
mere nominal duties on articles which make up a large portion of our 
domestic industries; and for such an adjustment of the duties on the 
products of other nations that come in direct ey inn with the 
Peas of American capital, labor, and skill as shall impose the least 

urden upon that capital, labor, and skill. 


In the same speech he said: 


We of New England believe that wool, especially the cheap wools, 
manila, hemp, flax, raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides, linseed. and many 
other articles used in our manufactures can be admitted duty free or 
at a mere nominal duty without injuring to any extent any considerable 
productive interest of the country. 


The Republican Senator Allison, in this House, March 24, 
1870, said: 
The tariff of 1846, 3 confessedly and professedly a tariff for 


revenue, was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country, as 
perfect as any that we have ever had. 


James A. Garfield, afterwards President, said in this House in 
1878, in answer to the charge that the year of 1860 had not been 
one of prosperity : 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of 
peace and general prosperity. Yet to suit a theory of finance we are 
told that 1860 was a year of great distress and depression of business 
equaled only by the distress of the present year. I hold that the facts 
I have recited establish, in so far as anything can be established by 
statistics, that the year 1860 was a hee not only of general peace, but 
of very general prosperity, in the United States. 


James G. Blaine, in his Twenty Years in Congress, said: 


The tariff of 1846 was ylelding abundant revenue, and the business 
of the country was in a flourishing condition. 


Those who wail and lament and cry over proposed tariff re- 
form had their prototypes in England prior to 1842; they tore 
their hair over the prospect of the protection system of cen- 
turies being abandoned, and prophesied disaster to industry. 
Parliament was flooded with petitions of protest. What was the 
result? X 

Forty years after tariff reform came in England the net earn- 
ings of the people increased by $86.50 a year; where there 


- 
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had been three paupers before there were only two; estates rose 
on an average $1,700; before tariff reform there were 106,000 
taxable incomes in Great Britain; after 40 years these had in- 
creased to 320,000. The wages of carpenters, bricklayers, ma- 
sons, miners, cotton and woolen workers advanced. 

Here is a table prepared for me by the Bureau of the Census, 
Division of Manufactures: 

The following table shows the percentages of increase in wages in the 
cotton goods and in the woolen and worsted goods industries for each 
decade m 1850 te 1909: 

Rhode Island. 


The tremendous advance in the wages of textile operatives in 
Rhode Island made under the low tariffs of 1846 and 1857 in 
force during the period from 1850 to 1860 should silence those 
who attempt to play upon the fears of their employees. What 
say my Republican brethren to this? Will they explain why 
the 25 per cent tariff of 1846 and the 20 per cent tariff of 1857 
caused an increase of 163.1 per cent from 1850 to 1860 in the 
wages of woolen operatives? Will they explain why the high 
Dingley tariff of 1897, in operation until 1909, did not exercise 
as good an effect on wages? If low tariffs destroy industry, 
why did the cotton-goods industry increase 176.1 per cent 
magn the woolen industry increase 87.1 per cent under low 
ta ? 


New England need never fear low tariffs if her industries are 
honestly capitalized, efficiently managed, and the machinery 
kept up to standard. No tariff crutch can help a decayed mill. 
Let us congratulate ourselves that the Tariff Board has seen 
one light; it reports: 


Wages are much higher in the United States, but wages are in them- 
selves no necessary indication of relative cost of production. Fre- 
quently it is found that high wages and low labor cost go together. 


I must not close without a specific instance of the outra- 
geous robbery of Schedule K. I will here incorporate an edi- 
torial from the Providence Tribune, under date of June 18, 
1911: 

THE TARIFF ON A SUIT OF CLOTHES, 


A reduction of 5 cents a pound in the duties on woolens doesn’t seem 
to amount to much on a suit of clothes weighing 4 or 5 pounds. But 
those who think that is all there is in the of ameliorating the hard- 
ships inflicted by Schedule K should take note of the suit of clothes 
analyzed by Chairman Uxprrwoop in his highly entertaining he —55 
from the Committee on Ways and Means submitting the bill to ce 
the duties on wool and manufactures thereof. 

The material for this suit is a comparatively cheap cloth for the 
making of ordinary suits of men’s clothing worn by the great masses 
of the people. It is known in the woolen trade as “an all-worsted 
fancy fabric from half-blood wool,” weighing 94 ounces to the yard 
and 56 to 58 inches wide. In England it costs at wholesale 77 cents a 
— and the freight to New York is 1 cent a yard. On this fabric 

0 Payne tariff levies a 0 . duty of 44 cents a 


of 50 per cent, or 38 cents a yard, making the total duty 61 cents a 

yard, equal to 78 per cent of the import price. As it takes about 34 

yards of this cloth to make a suit of clothes, this makes th 

on such a suit 52.14; and, of course, the price of the 55 
3 American fabrie is increased by the amount of tha 
uty. 

Now, the contention is, as everybody knows, that tariff duties are 
levied, not for the enrichment of manufacturers, but for the protection 
of the laborer. And yet the labor cost In the cloth here described is 
Faint about 25 per cent of the total —— cost, so that the pro- 
tective duty of 78 cent is more than three times the entire labor 
cost. Observe the ce of it. 

Chairman UNDERWOOD estimates that the total annual consumption of 
this cloth in this country is not less than 171,200,000 yards. The 
tariff tax of 61 cents per yard means, therefore, to my Rpt of any 
increase of tax as it passes down 8 the han of the manu - 
facturer, jobber, and retailer, not less than 5104, 400,000, or, say, 
F ves year paid — 1 pepe Of this t sum the 

reasury receives only $15,500,000, he remaining $55,000,000 is 
taken from the people by the Government in the performance of the 
ee pledge guaranteeing “reasonable profits to the American 
manufacturer.” 


No wonder that even the Republicans are taking back all the 
pretty things they said about the Payne-Aldrich tariff and Sched- 
ule K; it is no longer the “ best tariff ever“; they now see flaws 
in it. The Democratic Party saw flaws in it from the beginning; 
the people with shoddy on their backs realized its petty lar- 


ceny characteristics and sent a Democratic majority to this 
House to enact proper legislation correcting the evils complained 
of. We have corrected it once, only to be turned down in our 
efforts by the President. We present our bill again, confident 
that it is right, that it is what the people want. Let the Presi- 
dent veto it if he will. If he does he invites the veto of the 
people at the polls next November. 


The Democratic Party believes that it is absolute robbery to 
impose upon ninety millions of people a tariff that enriches the 
few, gives but a scanty wage to labor, and adds to the consumer's 
burden. We must never forget that Garfield said that the “ Re- 
public was opportunity.” Where shall the opportunity be if 
millions are to be multiplied in the hands of the few by virtue 
of tariff legislation? Where shall our young men turn for ad- 
vantage and opportunity if they see every industry controlled 
by corporate greed, and what incentive shall be furnished 
to patriotic impulse if they see the degrading spectacle of 
Congress listening not to the people but obeying the man- 
— of the favored classes? [Applause on the Democratic 

e 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MA- 
GUIRE] is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, three years ago 
the Congress of the United States spent much time and energy 
in writing a new tariff law. When the work was finished the 
country was asked to accept it from its authors as a wise piece 
of legislation, and it was insisted that the result as enacted into 
law was in compliance with promises previously made. But the 
people refused to approve the work, because upon investigation 
it became apparent that the same old structure, the Dingley 
tariff law, remained in the new Payne-Aldrich law, with very 
slight alteration. Disappointed in their public servants, the 
people called again for a real revision downward, and this time 
the power to revise the tariff was given into other hands to 
carry out. This is therefore part of the work in which this 
House is now engaged, and I feel sure that when this Congress 
shall have completed the work of rebuilding our revenue sys- 
tem upon a broad and stable basis the people to whom we are 
responsible will find no difficulty in recognizing a genuine reyi- 
sion of the tariff downward, and they will cheerfully commend 
their servants in this House. The men who are responsible for 
the legislation passed here and who have the courage to remain 
true to their trust will merit and, I believe, will receive the 
continued confidence of the public, 

The tariff question, Mr. Chairman, has always been one of the 
great questions in our national politics in this country. It 
doubtless will always remain so, at least until some other and 
more satisfactory method of raising a much larger part of the 
needed reyenue for the maintenance of the Government is 
adopted. The tariff is, of course, primarily a question of taxa- 
tion. Our people have always watched with distrust and jeal- 
ousy the power that levied and the hand that collected their 
taxes for whatever purpose they might have been necessary. It 
is not strange, then, that the people of this country are studying 
more closely than ever the problems of taxation. 

The enormous sums collected through the customshouses to-day 
and which must ultimately be paid as taxes by the consumers 
of the country almost stagger the imagination. In 1846 only 
$27,000,000 were collected from customs duties, in 1890 we col- 
lected $229,000,000, in 1900 we collected $233,000,000, and in 
1910 the amount collected was something like $333,000,000. In 
addition to the customs we also collected about $290,000,000 
from internal-revenue sources. 

Taxation is always and everywhere a burden whether it be 
direct or indirect. We have used at different times both 
methods, but for the most part the indirect taxation. In the 
earlier years of the Republice the work of devising revenue 
policies was largely left to the Secretary of the Treasury. Such 
men as Hamilton and Gallatin formulated the fiscal policy of 
the Government in their times and led the way for Congress. 
Later the great report of Robert J, Walker, as Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, formed the basis of the famous Walker tariff bill of 
1846. The history of our revenue system shows it to have been 
one of considerable uncertainty and instability. The amount 
of revenue needed annually and collected has been increasing 
rapidly in recent years, and the appalling expenditures must 
necessarily impress the thoughtful men of our times with the 
fact that there is a great field here for practical and efficient 
economy in the administration of Government. There have 
been times when it seemed necessary to levy special war taxes, 
and again at other times the problem was how to get rid of the 
accumulating surplus of public revenues, and at still other 
times our Nation was confronted with deficits. 
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Internal and customs receipts and expense of collecting by per cents for 
the years following. 


[From Report of Secretary of Treasury, 1911.] 


Internal revenue. Customs, 
Cost of 
Receipts. collecting 
8. Per cent. 
3 „260. 6.39 
z 194, 538, 374. 44 3.20 
3.89 157, 167, 722. 35 4.47 
2.95 „522, 064. 60 3.23 
3.42 | 181, 471, 989. 34 3.58 
2. 65 „668, 58. 57 2. 88 
2.62 152, 158, 617. 45 4.43 
1.51 233, 164, 871. 16 3.20 
1.85 | 261,798, 859. 91 3. 48 
1.73 383, 688, 445. 03 3.20 
1.55 314, 497,071.24 3.50 


At present the chief sources of revenue are, first, from cus- 
toms which, up to Jtme 30, 1910, as estimated, amounted to 
$333,683,445.03, and from internal revenue sources for the 
same time $289,933,519.45, which also includes the corporation 
tax. Of the total amount collected from these two sources 534 
per cent was collected from customs duties laid upon articles 
imported into this country. The subjects of taxation under our 
present system includes every possible and conceivable article 
of consumption, whether manufactured or unmanufactured, ex- 
cept a very few imports now admitted free of duty. Up to this 
time there has been little dispute among men as to the wisdom 
of raising a portion of our public revenues by means of a tax 
on imports. They do not agree, however, upon what proportion 
of the total necessary revenue should be levied as import duty. 
The great tariff issue to-day is whether the Congress shall or 
ought to use the taxing power to levy tariff duties solely for 
revenue, or shall that power be used to continue a policy called 
the protective system, under which raising revenue becomes in- 
cidental and the industrial welfare of the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, as understood by its advocates, becomes 
primarily important. The one theory of the tariff insists that 
duties should be levied for necessary revenue only, and so levied 
with respect to rates and articles affected as to bring about an 
equitable distribution of the burden that must be borne by the 
people to maintain the Government. This theory is based upon 
the assumption that if no revenue were needed by the Govern- 
ment then no duties should be levied for any ulterior purpose. 

England once left the tax on tea used by the Colonists, not so 
much because she wanted the revenue as because she wanted to 
maintain the principle as it seemed to her which was involved. 

If no revenue were needed, would the advocates of the pro- 
tective theory justify the levying of duties on imports for the 
sole purpose of prohibiting the importation of goods? In other 
words, if we could remove the necessity for revenue, which has 
operated to obscure the workings of the protective system, 
would that system then be able to maintain itself? To do so 
it would have to ask and secure the unrestricted privilege of 
exercising the taxing power of the Government for its own 
benefit and for private purposes alone. I will venture to say 
that such a use of the taxing power, even if it were constitu- 
tional, would never be tolerated by the people of this country. 

The theory of protection insists that taxes in the form of 
import duties should be levied for the advantage of the manufac- 
turers,.and so levied with respect to rates and articles that the 
system will effectually protect the few for whose benefit it is 
designed. Revenue is secondary and incidental in a protective 
tariff. An example of the extremity to which such a system goes 
is found in the McKinley law of 1890, in which a bounty was 
given of 2 cents a pound on sugar. This was the boldest step 
taken up to that time, and yet it represents the inevitable re- 
sult of the policy of special privilege. 

The beneficiaries, the Sugar Trust, at that time were not 
willing, as other beneficiaries of protection were, to be content 
with collecting the tribute themselves from the consumers. 
They were powerful enough to ask and secure the disgraceful 
concession from the Government that this tribute should first 
be collected by the agents of the Government itself and at 
public expense, paid into the public Treasury, and then, in good 
hard cash paid out of the Treasury directly into the coffers of 
the trust. This example, however, illustrates the practical 
difference between the bounty system and the protective tariff 
system. In the one case the beneficiaries are permitted to 
collect the tax themselves from the consumer of the protected 
articles, and in the other case the Government first collects the 


tax from all the people and pays it into the pockets of the 
beneficiaries. 

High protection can not produce revenue because it is not 
its purpose to do so. When a rate drops to the revenue point 
it ceases to be primarily protective. Protection as a system is 
effective only when it so completely restricts importation of the 
protected articles that there is very little or no competition 
from such imported goods. A tariff is a tax always, and the 
consumer pays it whether it be a revenue tariff or a protective 
tariff. The essential difference lies in who gets the tax money 
finally. The revenue tariff goes largely and at once to the 
Treasury of the United States, and the consumer has the con- 
solation, at least, of knowing that he has contributed his por- 
tion to the expenses of the Government; while the protective 
tariff goes largely and indirectly to the protected manufac- 
turers. The process by which this is done is very simple. 

The manufacturer insists that he needs a certain amount of 
protection. The necessary tariff wall is raised by legislation to 
comply with his wishes. Then, finding themselves secure against 
competition from without, the manufacturers proceed to or- 
ganize their line of industry into a noncompetitive combina- 
tion. Then orders are given to limit the production and the out- 
put of the mills and factories, and finally they fix their own 
prices to the American consumers, With competition shut out 
no revenue, therefore, can come to the Government, and the 
combination, sheltered behind the protective wall, advance their 
prices in amount equal to the duty levied, and then they col- 
lect for themselves the duty which was levied by Congress, not 
for revenue, but for protection. This is why the manufacturer 
enjoys the system of protection. This, then, is the “modus 
operandi” of that benevolent protective system which was fas- 
tened upon the country years ago and which is to-day making 
a last desperate struggle for existence. Nominally and origi- 
nally protection meant simply to keep out foreign-made goods, 
and home competition in our own markets was relied upon to 
protect the consumers from excessive prices. But in practice 
and for many years protection has meant quite another thing. 
Now protection is construed to mean that all foreign competi- 
tive goods are to be shut out, so that the American manufac- 
turer may proceed to exploit the American market by means of 
trusts and combinations and monopolies. Protection in opera- 
tion, therefore, is a two-pronged weapon. It denies to the con- 
sumer the advantages of foreign competition and at the same 
time compels him to buy in the markets of monopoly. No one 
would deny prosperity to American manufacturers if they can 
secure it upon the basis of merit and without the special aid of 
the Government, but they should not ask nor be given by law 
the right to collect for. their own private ends the tax which 
the Congress levies for public purposes. 

Let us examine into the platforms of the two great political 
parties and some of the utterances of the representative men 
of these parties for the past 20 years and see what they reveal 
on the tariff system. In 1888 the platform upon which Mr. 
Harrison was elected said: 

We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of pro- 
tection—the protective system must be maintained. 

In compliance with that platform the party passed the 
McKinley tariff law of 1890, which levied a tariff of 91.78 per 
cent on the average on the woolen schedule, and even went as 
high as 138 per cent in some instances. This was a heavy in- 
crease over the then existing tariff law—the Mills law of 1888 
which levied a rate of 40 per cent ad valorem. The next tariff 
law passed was the Wilson law of 1894, which levied an average 
ad valorem of 47.84 per cent on woolen manufactures and put 
raw wool on the free list. Two years after the Wilson law was 
passed the Republican platform of 1896 contained the follow- 
ing plank: 

We renew and emphasize our 8 to the pia of protection— 
true American policy—we are not p N to any particular schedules. 
The ruling and 1 principle is the protection and develop- 
ment of labor and industry. he country demands a right settlement, 
and then it wants a rest. 

Mr. McKinley was elected with that plank as a part of the 
platform, and the Dingley tariff bill of 1897 was enacted into 
law as a fulfillment of the policy. In this law the woolen sched- 
ule was put back practically as it was fixed in the McKinley 
law of 1890, and the law as a whole was an extremely pro- 
tective measure. The majority report of the Ways and Means 
Committee which brought in the Dingley bill says: 


The manufactured lumber which was put on the free list by the tariff 
of 1894 (Wilson law) has been transferred to the dutlable list as an 
act of justice to this large industry. 


Also: 


Such articles as woo 
restored to the dutiable 
removed. 


lumber, burlaps, bags, and salt have been 
, from which they should never have been 
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The protective system has always showed great solicitude for 
the great industries, such as the Lumber Trust and the Woolen 
Trust, and others. Not even salt, they say, should be free. 
Again, in the platform of 1900, the Republican Party renewed 
its faith in the policy of protection. In 1904 their platform 
says that protection is a “cardinal policy of the Republican 
Party,” and here, for the first time, we find a specific meaning 
of protection. The platform says: : 

The measure of protection should always at least equal the difference 
in cost of production at home and abroad. 

It will be noted that this attempt to measure the amount of 
protection has been repeated in a more definite and pronounced 
way in the platform of the Republican Party adopted at Chi- 
cago in 1908. After promising to revise the tariff by a special 
session of Congress, it says: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of 8 at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries. 

Mr. Taft was elected upon this platform, and later the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law was enacted in 1909 as the latest authentic 
legislative expression and interpretation of that extremely novel 
theory of protection. Understanding the reasonable profit” 
theory as it was doubtless intended to be understood, the fram- 
ers of the present tariff law left the woolen schedule unmolested 
just where it had been for 20 years. And this in spite of the 
notorious and unfair discriminations in Schedule K, and in spite 
of the demands of the consumers of the whole country. To 
those who framed that bill it doubtless seemed necessary to 
leave the woolen schedule remain with an average ad valorem 
of 90.10 per cent in order to insure a “reasonable profit” to 
the manufacturers—or the Woolen Trust. 

In no instance, perhaps, is the injustice of the indirect system 
of taxation so well illustrated as in the present woolen schedule. 
From the standpoint of the tax collector it is more desirable to 
levy taxes indirectly, because the taxes are then mingled with 
the goods purchased by the consumers and the tax element of 
the cost is paid in disguise. Taxation always diffuses itself 
along the line of least resistance. The poor people have the 
least power to resist, and so the burden of indirect taxation 
bears more heavily on them; while the rich have more power 
to resist and they bear the least burden. Again, indirect taxes 
are more expensive to collect and thus less of the total col- 
leted ever reaches the Treasury. Furthermore, in this country 
this system has brought about the concentration of business in 
a few hands and has promoted monopoly by granting special 
favors and privileges. A tax on consumption is in effect a per 
capita tax, and as such the families of the poor, if they get 
all they should have to eat and wear, pay actually more than 
those of the rich. How unjust a $10 per capita tax would be 
in this country. The poor man with eight children might pay 
a hundred dollars and the rich man might not pay more than 
ten. Yet this is the effect of a tax on articles of consumption. 
Such a tax that operates through consumption affects directly 
human life, human comforts, and happiness. John Stuart Mill 
says that indirect taxation violates two of the cannons of taxa- 
tion. One is that it takes from the taxpayer more than it puts 
into the Public Treasury, and the second is that it violates the 
principle of equality, because it fails to take in proportion to 
the ability to pay. Mr. W. F. Dutton in the American Journal 
of Politics estimates that the cost of living is increased 25 per 
cent by indirect taxes. Benjamin Harrison realized the in- 
equality of the present system of taxation when he said: 

We must establish, and at once, a system that shall equalize the tax 
burdens. The men of wealth in our great communities should lead 
the movement, 

A distinguished Representative of California, when speaking 
in Congress on the Wilson bill in behalf of the income tax, said: 

I am in favor of the income tax as proposed by the Committee on 
Ways and Means because it is better than the system of taxation now 
prevailing; because the burdens which are laid by the income tax, 
wherever they may ultimately fail, are all for public uses, while under 


the tariff system three parts of the burden are laid for the enrichment 
of private individuals to every one part that is collected for public use. 


If the taxes now collected from customs of over three hundred 
millions a year were laid as direct taxation and demanded in 
the same unfair proportion as they are now paid the system 
would not be tolerated by the taxpayers, no matter upon 
what theory it was advocated. The hand of the taxgatherer 
could then be plainly seen and resisted. But by the system 
of indirect taxation the phantom hand of the taxgatherer is 
concealed. We may well ask why it is now tolerated. If 
a man buys a dollar’s worth of sugar he pays from 38 to 
40 cents tariff, or about $1.90 a sack. On a pair of shoes he 


pays about 50 cents tariff. On a knife valued at 10 cents he 
will pay 9 cents tariff, one one valued at 30 cents he will pay a 
tariff of 32 cents; on a $4 blanket he will pay over $2 duty. 
And in all these cases it must be remembered that the large part 
of the amount paid because of the tariff goes not to the Govern- 
ment, but to the protected industries to make up their “ reason- 
able profit.” i 

Realizing that we can not entirely dispense with the policy of 
raising a part at least of the needed revenue for the support of 
the Government by a tax upon articles of common consumption, 
my investigations have lead me to the conclusion that a just 
system of taxation ought not place so large a part of the burden 
as is now imposed upon such articles as all the people need to 
feed, clothe, and shelter them. We can not, of course, carry 
on the extensive functions of this great Government without 
raising in some way a large amount of revenue. I would be the 
last person to favor curtailing the necessary and legitimate 
functions of the Federal Government. I would not favor re- 
trenchmen at the sacrifice of efficiency. 

I am, indeed, anxious that ours shall be the best and most 
efficient Government on earth. But while I would not hamper 
any department of the Government in giving the best possible 
service to the people of this Republic, still I would not have one 
cent of taxation levied unnecessarily, even for public purposes, 
and certainly not for special privileges or for private enter- 
prises. Before beginning to lay any burdens upon the tax- 
payers of this country for any purpose, I should insist upon a 
systematic and wise economy in the administration of the Goy- 
ernment. In my judgment, it is a reckless and ruinous policy 
that raises a great surplus of revenue. Such a policy is a pub- 
lic menace, because it offers a temptation that leads to extrava- 
gance on the part of those in charge of the Government, and 
they might easily be persuaded to devise unnecessary and un- 
justifiable ways to spend the surplus. I hope and trust that 
the time is not far away when this Government will be able, 
under a constitutional amendment, if necessary. to enact an in- 
come-tax law by which the larger portion of the necessary 
revenue may be collected. 

There is already an amendment proposed which, when rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States, will give Congress the 
power to levy and collect an income tax as an indirect tax and 
without apportionment. I believe it will not be long until the 
requisite number of States, which is 36, will have ratified this 
amendment. Thirty of the States have already done so. Pend- 
ing the ultimate ratification of such an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, Congress is not without 
power to lay and collect indirect taxes as it may seem wise 
to do. 

To this end the Ways and Means Committee submitted a bill 
which this House passed about a week ago whereby large in- 
comes will be compelled to bear their just share of the burdens 
of taxation. The Supreme Court held the corporation tax law 
constitutional, and the excise tax bill which is now in the 
Senate simply extends the provisions of the law to include indi- 
viduals, firms, and copartnerships. 

This bill proposes to levy a tax of 1 per cent upon all in- 
comes in excess of $5,000 derived from the carrying on of any 
business or occupation. It is thought by those who have given 
the matter careful study that this bill as drawn, in view of the 
opinion of the Supreme Court on the corporation tax law, will 
not be subject to the constitutional objection to an income tax 
such as was pointed out by the court in the decision of the 
Pollock case. If this bill is approved, as I believe it will be, 
it is estimated that it will bring in about $60,000,000 the first 
year of its operation. This will offset approximately the loss 
of revenue suffered by the proposed free-sugar bill and thereby 
benefit the great consuming public and also shift the burdens 
of taxation to those whose salaries or incomes can well afford 
to bear a more equitable share of the public taxation. Such a 
tax, in my judgment, is the fairest and the most equitable of 
all taxes, because it compels every man to contribute in pro- 
portion to what he has. It will place the burden upon those who 
are most able to bear it and will lift the weight of taxation 
from those least able to stand it. Such a tax will take from all 
according to their ability to spend rather than in proportion to 
their ability to consume. It will tax what men have accumu- 
lated above what they need rather than what men are striving 
to accumulate for their physical needs and comforts, 

After raising a large part of the revenues by an income tax, 
I would collect such part of the public revenues as seems wise by 
internal-revenue taxation, as we do to-day, upon the articles 
which are not classed as necessaries. For the balance of the 
taxes I would levy import duties, but purely for revenue nec- 
essary to make up the total revenue required to defray the 
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expenses of the Government economically administered. In 
levying such import duties I would deny protection, as such, to 
any article of production or class of articles. I would so fix 
the rates that were found to be necessary to produce the suffi- 
cient amount of revenue as to make the burden lightest on ar- 
ticles of general use and heaviest on articles of luxury. Food, 
clothing, and shelter should be taxed as lightly as possible. 
Luxuries should bear the maximum revenue rates, but no rate 
in any case should be prohibitive. It must yleld revenue to be 
justified. Montesquieu, a noted French political philosopher, 
makes a classification that commends itself to the standards 
of justice. He says that necessities ought not to be taxed; that 
articles classed as useful should be taxed a litile and super- 
fluous articles should be taxed heavily. 

A vital principle which the protective theory has always 
ignored is that taxes on imports should be so Jaid that when they 
are actually paid they shall be paid into the Public Treasury 
and not to private interests by way of enhanced values. The 
argument that the foreigner pays the tariff is no longer seriously 
advanced in support of this partierlar method of collecting 
revenue, It therefore must not be overlooked that the con- 
sumer of the articles taxed will ultimately pay the thriff to 
some one. Whether the consumers will pay much or little will 
depend, therefore, upon whether they pay it as a protective or 
® revenue tariff. If they pay it as a revenue tariff, then the 
needs of the Government will determine the amount they are 
called upon to contribute; but if as a protective tariff, then the 
consumers are at the mercy of those who control the output 
and fix the price of the protected article. To draw up a tariff 
bill such as will be purely a revenue measure and which will 
do exact justice as to classification of rates and items is, of 
course, impossible; but to get one that will approach these ends 
is the aim of every tariff-for-reyenue advocate. There are 
many considerations to weigh in reaching the most equitable 
and satisfactory results. We must know how much revenue 
should be collected on imports, then what articles shall be sub- 
ject to duty and at what rate, then what articles should be ex- 
empt from duty entirely. It also involves the question as to 
what is the maximum revenue point for each article and what 
is the competitive point in the scale of rates. As to rates, the 
Democratic theory is that ad yalorem rates are the fairest and 
the simplest of application and the most likely to be in harmony 
with a tariff for revenue. 

As to classification of articles and which shall be admitted 
dutiable and which free, the Democratic national platform of 
1908 gives a general and simple guide. The tariff plank of that 
platform reads as follows: 

We favor immediate revision of the tarif by the reduction of im- 
port duties. Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled 

roducts should be placed upon the free list; material reductions shonld 
made in the tariff upon the necessarics of life, especially upon arti- 
cles competing with such American manufactures as are sold abroad 
more cheaply than at home; and gradual reductions should be made in 
such other schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a 
revenue basis. 

In the application of general principles, however, many condi- 
tions are found to exist in detail not contemplated by the gen- 
eral rule. It is found necessary to inquire what articles are 
luxuries, what are necessaries, what are raw materials, what 
are trust-controlled products, what articles are imported that 
are not produced here, what articles do we produce in great 
quantities and what in small quantities; and, too, as to trust 
products, it is material to inquire whether the article is con- 
trolled by a world trust or monopoly. ‘These and many other 
important considerations must enter into a careful and equitable 
adjustment of import duties in making up a tariff. schedule. 

Accepting the verdict rendered by the American people at the 
polls a year ago last fall as a complete repudation of the high- 
protective policy, as that policy is exemplified in the Payne- 
Aldrich law, the party now in control of this House has ac- 
cepted the responsibility placed upon the Members by the people, 
and they have set about the task of reducing the enormous 
burdens of tariff taxation. Their work thus far has commanded 
the attention and merited the approval of all people who are 
Sincerely in harmony with the struggling taxpayers in their 
efforts to rid themselves of the effects of that iniquitous system 
which has been robbing honest labor of the fruits of its toil for 
the purpose of enriching the few, in whose favor that system 
has been operated for yénrs. 

Thus far this House has accomplished a great good. It has 
set in motion a plan of economy in the administration of public 
affairs which is daily revealing the extravagant conditions that 
have existed in different branches of the Government. 

Last summer we passed the free-list bill, which would have 
been one of the greatest relief measures ever enacted into law 


if given a trial. The following table shows a few of the gains 
it would have made over the present law: 


Free. 


SSS SN 


While the free-list bill, which passed the House by an over- 
whelming majority, involved a loss in revenues of only about 
eight millions, on the other hand it would have unburdened the 
farmers and others of this country to the extent of enormous 
sums which have been paid as a tariff tribute to the manufac- 
turers and as a bonus, by reason of the present high and un- 
conscionable rates on lumber, farm machinery, and other arti- 
cles of common use. Farm machinery and other trust-controlled 
products, which the manufacturers have been shipping abroad 
and selling in foreign markets for less than here, are cer- 
tainly able to compete with foreign-made machinery in our 
home markets without the aid of a tariff. Their own abuse of 
the protection which they have enjoyed is a condemnation of 
the whole tendency of a protective tariff. The Government 
statistics show that in 1890 we exported to foreign countries of 
farm machinery $3,859,184, and in 1910 our exports had in- 
creased to $28,124,033. Such a condition does not indicate that 
the manufacturers of farm machinery are threatened by foreign 
competition, i 

The next great service rendered by this House for the Ameri- 
can people in the special session was to revise the schedule on 
wool and woolen manufactures, designated as Schedule K. The 
bill passed the Senate in a modified form, but was defeated by 
Executive veto, leaving the woolen schedule of the Payne-Ald- 
rich law in operation. Still hoping for relief, the same woolen 
schedule that passed the House last summer has been reintro- 
duced, bearing the same identical rates, and is now before us 
for consideration. This woolen schedule, though appearing 
under the names of the Payne-Aldrich law, the Dingley law, 
and the McKinley law, has remained practically without change, 
in substance, on the statute books for more than 20 years, and 
this, too, notwithstanding the fact that it embodies all of the 
grossest evils and the most cruel discriminations of the whole 
‘protective system. It is so bad that even the President admitted, 
after its pussage, that it was “indefensible.” The bill which is 
now before the House makes a reduction in this schedule from 
90.10 per cent in the present law to 42.55 per cent. This sweep- 
ing reduction of over 50 per cent doubtless will not please the 
pampered manufacturers and beneficiaries, who have grown into 
opulence because of the tribute they have colleeted for two 
deeades under this schedule. But this reduction will be wel- 
comed nll over the land by the great mass of men, women, and 
children who form the devoted, industrious citizenship of our 
Republie. 

They never ask nor do they receive special favors at the 
hands of the Government. All they ask is to be permitted to 
live and enjoy the fruits of their own toil. Nor is the reduc- 
tion of over 50 per cent the only thing accomplished by the pro- 
posed woolen schedule. It goes to the root of the evil and 
eliminates the specific duties and substitutes an ad valorem 
duty throughout, which is recognized by the leading economists 
as a fair and equitable duty on textile schedules. To show 
how unfairly the specific rates discriminate in favor of the 
rich and against the poor, it is only necessary to take a single 
example from the present woolen schedule. Woolen blankets 
yalued at 44 cents a pound are subject to a duty of 44 cents 
specific and 50 per cent ad valorem, which makes a com- 
pound rate of 150 per cent; while if valued at 70 cents a 
pound the same rates prevail and makes a compound rate of 
only 112 per cent; and if valued at 88 cents a pound the rates 
are 44 cents and 55 per cent, which make an equivalent ad 
valorem of 105 per cent. Thus the cheaper blanket pays a rate 
of 150 per cent and the better one pays only 105 per cent. 
Again, as to women’s and children’s dress goods made wholly 
or in part of wool, if valued at 7 cents per yard the duty is 
7 cents and 50 per cent, which makes a combined rate of 150 
per cent, but if valued at 24 cents per yard the duty is S cents 
and 50 per cent, or a combined rate of only 83% per cent. 
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These compensatory and specific rates which have concealed 
by far the worst vices of the present woolen schedule are 
abolished in the bill which is being considered by this House. 
The proposed schedule levies a simple and honest ad valorem 
rate for revenue of 42.55 per cent on manufactures of wool 
instead of the Payne-Aldrich rate of over 90 per cent. 

Following the passage of the woolen bill last summer the 
House took np and revised the schedule including cotton manu- 
factured goods. While it was generally believed that this 
schedule was subject to the same needed revision as the woolen 
schedule, still its examination confirmed the belief that it, too, 
was subject to thé same unseen methods of eliminating compe- 
tition and charging over the compensatory rates to the ultimate 
consumer, This schedule was revised downward with prac- 
tically the same cut in rates as the woolen manufactures, and had 
it reached the statute books would have given needed relief to 
the great body of American consumers. 

Although the conscientious efforts of this House last session 
to reduce the tariff were met at every step with Executive 
vetoes, still we have not despaired of securing for the people 
some relief from the injustice of the present system of taxation. 
The first great tariff work of the present session was the pas- 
sage by this House of the steel and iron schedule. The Ameri- 
ean people have been the victims for years of the gigantic Steel 
Trust, which has been fostered by high protective tariff, and it 
was left for this House to bring out a bill which has greatly 
reduced the former unjust and discriminating rates of the steel 
schedule. No sooner was this schedule passed than the chemical 
schedule was taken up and revised in rates and classification. 
Then came the sugar schedule, and here, again, the House re- 
pudiated protection and even sacrificed a great revenue-producing 
item in the interest of cheaper food for the struggling masses. 
The Sugar Trust has levied tribute upon hungry children for a 
score of years. They have successfully resisted. heretofore all 
efforts to take from them this special tariff privilege. Not satis- 
fied with shaping legislation, they have eyen gone to the extent 
of corrupting customhouse officials. 

Now they threaten that this bill will destroy the sugar-beet 
industry, but no substantial evidence of this effect has been pro- 
duced. Jo place sugar on the free list, as this bill has done, 
may and should operate to cut down the enormous profits of 
the Sugar Trust, but I réfuse to credit the statement that the 
high tariff is necessary to maintain agricultural industries in 
the United States. Our farmers receive no share of the large 
dividends distributed among the stockholders of the Sugar 
Trust. What the farmer needs is the opportunity to buy in a 
fair market what his family needs and also the machinery 
which he must use upon his farm. Then he can produce and 
afford to sell his products in a fair and open market without 
contributing the profits which belong to him to those who con- 
trol and fix the prices of his products and also what he con- 
sumes under the present system, 

I venture to say that the period of usefulness for the protec- 
tive system has gone and high protection in this country is 
doomed. It is undemocratic and un-American. Having im- 
posed itself in the early days as a foster mother to infant 
industry it has retained its selfish existence by craft, cunning, 
and intimidation. It had its inception in national optimism, 
and at one time was a factor in the growing nationality, but it 
has long since degraded into a juggernaut of organized sel- 
fishness for the purpose of exploiting the unsuspecting and 
patient public. The good faith of the American people has been 
betrayed by its sophistry and greed. Under the philanthropic 
inspiration of protecting home industries its triumph has been 
that of a special few over the struggling and impoverished 
masses. Its advocates have shifted from one fallacy to another 
in their persistent course of deception. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that when one fallacy failed to work longer to justify the 
system of protection another was taken up and advanced in 
popular arguments. At first the argument in justification for 
a high tariff was that the foreigner paid the tax. When no one 
would believe this any longer we were told that the object of 
the system was to encourage domestic infant industries. 

That slogan worked splendidly until the industries grew out 
of their swaddling clothes and became gigantic trusts and com- 
binations. Now, instead of Government aid to encourage their 
growth, it keeps the Government busy trying to keep them from 
controlling the Government itself. But the modern argument is 
that we need the high tariff to protect labor. That worked well 
for a few campaigns, until the laboring men began to inquire 
how a high tariff that shut out foreign goods, but let in foreign 
labor to compete with them, was much protection to American 
labor. Again, we hear much now about how the American market 
must be preserved for American manufactures. Experience has 
demonstrated that those most anxious to preserve the American 
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markets are those who use special legislation to get these Amer- 
ican markets under their control and then reap the benefits of 
unfettered monopoly. They insist on a highly protected market 
in which to sell their manufactured products, but at the same 
time they tell the American producer that he must dispose of his 
products in the free markets of the world. That is the absurd 
position of those who want to preserve the American markets 
for American manufactures. There has recently, however, come 
into the field of political science a new and heretofore unheard-of 
modification of the old theory of protection to American indus- 
tries. It asks not only protection that shall equal the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad, but, in addition to 
that, “a reasonable profit” to the mannfacturers. Confident in 
their system of industrial control and in their success at deceiy- 
ing the people, they have at last sprung the trap. A “ reason- 
able profit” to the manufacturer. And what is a “ reasonnble 
profit” is to be left to be determined, as formerly, by the manu- 
facturers and beneficiaries themselves. No wonder the manufac- 
turers believe in protection. No wonder they have successfully 
8 all attempts to revise the tariff, and especially Sched- 
ule K. 

Witi- the permission ef the House I desire to insert as a part 
of my remarks at this time a few extracts from an address 
of Dr. Charles W. Elliott, as printed in the Wall Street Journal 
of September 22, 1908. There are few authorities in this coun- 
try whose opinions carry greater weight on public questions than 
those of Prof. Elliott. In speaking on the tariff, Dr. Elliott says: 


In the first place, it [high tarif] has postponed and obstructed the 
effective entrance of American products into the markets of the world. 
Many American industries, including the fundamental 3 of agri- 
culture, produce much more salable material than can possibly be sold 
in the United States; and all these industries must sell their surplus 
products outside the United States at a great disadvantage, because the 
products have paid high duties on the raw or partially manufactured 
materials which enter into them, on the implements or machinery which 
were used in producing them, and on the structures which sheltered and 
distributed them. As a country which produces in normal years much 
more grain, meat, and cotton and many more manufactured goods than 
it can consume, it is the interest of the United States to develop for 
itself world markets under the most favorable conditions possible. The 
tarif prevents or obstructs the attainment of those favorable condi- 
tions. A nation which prohibits the importation of the natural exports 
of other nations or, what amounts to much the same thing, charges 
higher duties than other manufacturing nations charge on foreign raw 
or unfinished products, can not maintain a profitable carrying trade 
with other nations. . 

* b * * . * 


Despotic and aristocratic Governments have long practiced the crea- 
tion by law of privileged or favored men or classes, The American 
democracy has abolished or had nothing to do with the ancient privi- 
leges of nobles, court favorites, sinecure holders, and commercial adven- 
turers by royal monopoly charter, but has been more than ready to create 
privilege manufactures by tariff legislation, in spite of the fact that 
equality before the law has been theoretically the very foundation of 
American government and society. 

The enrichment of a few individuals of a small class at the expense 
of the community and with no benefit to the State is, however, not the 
worst result of the protective 8 The worst result is the legal 
violation by the Republic itself of the fundamental equity, and this 
result is aggravated by the falsely altruistic argument used in support 
of the tarif. The man who acts unjustly for reasons which seem to 
him benevolent or humanitarian is more dangerously poisoned than the 
man who is unjust for straight selfish reasons and admits to himself 
just what he is doing and why. The fallacies of protection are all the 
worse because they are covered with the nauseous slime of a pretended 
altruism. In short, the chief objection to protective legislation is a 
moral one, namely, that it diminishes the enterprise, self-reliance, and 
sense of justice of the population as a whole. That legislation is a 
serious mental and moral evil which has been for 50 years working 
injustice at home and contracting American exchanges abroad, because 
two generations of voters have oodwinked with a word—“ pro- 
tection.” No revision of schedules can ote oP this evil by the roots. 
It will only be cured when the National slature makes the tariff 
nothing but one means among many of raising needed revenue. 

That the tariff is not necessary to the maintenance of American 
wages or American standards of living appears clearly from the com- 
mon practice of selling American 8 n foreign countries at much 
lower prices than they are sold in the United States and yet ata profit. 

2 B 


The tariff establishes a tax paid by the great body of consumers, 
not to the Government for its support, but to the capitalists who have 
invested their money in those plants which produce protected articles, 

I would not deny to the laborers of our great country any 
protection or any of the comforts of life to which they are 
justly entitled. I care not whether they labor in the mills or 
in the mines, in the factories or on the farms; the American 
workmen deserve to share in the prosperity and the progress of 
our Nation. But I am opposed to an industrial system which 
seeks special privileges in legislation in order to protect, not 
legitimate industries while in their infancy, but to shield great 
industrial and financial combinations which have long outgrown 
their swaddling clothes and have piled up such wealth and ac- 
cumulated such power that they threaten our national welfare. 
I am oposed to a protective tariff which is a protection to the 
few against the many in this country, a tariff which has be- 
come so high in many instances that great corporate wealth 
and combinations have been permitted to levy tribute upon the 
masses of consumers and have grown rich while they have 
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operated under the guise of protecting labor. These protected 
interests have been so long the favored beneficiaries of special 
legislation that they have come to believe they have a vested 
right in the protective system, and they even grow alarmed at 
any attempt which seeks to deprive them of the special favors 
which they have enjoyed so long. They cemplain that such 
attempts will cripple industry and destroy property and pros- 
perity. They threaten dire calamity if they are not permitted 
to continue to receive their regular allowance from the public 
bounty. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco]. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I would not from choice select 
the tariff as a subject in which to interest this House, but I am 
not willing to let a measure be considered in which at least 
one-third of the entire population of my home county is directly 
interested, and in which every resident of the county is, di- 
rectly or indirectly, interested without raising my voice in their 
behalf. 

For the last half century no other public question has received 
so much attention from Congress as has the question of the 
tariff. For years the two great political parties have divided 
on the question of whether we should have a protective tariff 
or no tariff other than one for revenue. Every national election 
fought with these two propositions clearly defined has resulted 
in such an overwhelming victory for protective tariff that in our 
State of Pennsylvania it had become the fashion for anyone 
running for office on the Democratic ticket to proclaim himself 
a good protectionist. 

The last presidential campaign was somewhat different from 
the others, and many people believing, honestly mistaken though 
they were, that the high cost of living was the result of pro- 
tected industries, and forgetting the lesson of a few years ago, 
demanded of the Republican Party a gradual reduction of the 
tariff along certain lines. The discussion of the question at this 
time led men to see that there must be some better way of ad- 
justing such intricate questions than leaving them to the whims 
of politicians, so the idea that a permanent Tariff Board, re- 
moved from partisanship, composed of men who have made a 
study of economic questions, just as the judges of our courts 
have made a study of legal questions, should be able to more 
intelligently present to Congress the facts regarding the work- 
ings of the tariff met popular approval. 

With a report from such a board at hand it should easily be 
determined whether any tariff schedule gives the necessary pro- 
tection or whether it is merely a revenue schedule or an out- 
and-out free-trade measure. : 

This idea, seized on by the then minority party, received 
rather coldly by the dominant party, has been partially put into 
ław, and to-day we have before us the findings of that board 
accepted by the party now in the minority in this House, but 
rejected by the party now in power. 

To-day the issue of free trade and protection is more clearly 
drawn between the great parties than for a generation, and, 
thanks to the frankness of the gentlemanly leader of the mi- 
nority, the country now knows exactly where each party stands 
on the tariff—the Republican Party standing for a tariff which 
as nearly as possible makes up the difference between the cost 
of production in this and competing countries, while the Demo- 
cratic Party stands for a free-trade policy, except where it is 
necessary to haye some duty levied in order to raise revenue. 
With this line-up we are content, and confidently appeal to the 
good judgment of the people, with an abiding faith that they 
will see and do the right. 

The wool industry has been an important factor in our de- 
velopment as a nation; it has also played its part in the making 
of other nations. With us for seyeral generations it has been 
the football of political battles, and while the men who by their 
labor have produced it have toiled and worked to make for 
themselves and families an honest living, statesmen have argued 
pro and con the right and necessity of its protection. It shall 
not be my purpose at this time to take up the matter of a 
tariff on manufactured wool or woolens, at the same time our 
people realize that unless the home manufacturer of woolens is 
protected against the foreign manufacturer they have no mar- 
ket, and no matter how high the duty on raw wool may be, they 
receive no benefit from it. I leave this, however, for men who 
have made it a study and are familiar with its details. What 
little I shall say will be in behalf of the men who raise the 
sheep to produce the wool; the men of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and eastern Ohio, who have, by years of 
toil and study, brought this industry to its present high stand- 
ard; who have succeeded in producing the finest wool of its 
kind grown anywhere in the entire world, and who to-day are 
willing to meet you in any reasonable reduction of duty and 
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adjust themselyes to the new rates, provided they can continue 
in the business and make a reasonable profit. I have talked 
with many of these men, and they believe that if the findings 
of the Tariff Board on Schedule K are accepted and enacted 
into law they can continue at a small profit, but if you reduce 
the duty below that line you have simply made a present of that 
much to the woolgrowers of Australia, and at the same time 
our people will pay the same prices for clothing made of wool 
grown in foreign countries, the product of foreign labor and 
foreign capital, while the domestic industry will be gradually 
destroyed. This is no theory, but a demonstrated fact. 

Prior to the passage of the so-called Wilson bill the rich hills 
and fertile valleys of that section, so well adapted to this in- 
dustry, were dotted everywhere with sheep. The sheep raisers 
were prosperous, and as a result the communities were also 
prosperous. And then came the change, and in 1896 the flocks 
had disappeared from our hills. The sheep were sold for 50 
cents and $1 per head, “for mutton only“ was an accomplished 

act. 

With the return of the Republican Party to power and the 
passage of the Dingley law these same men, anxious to again 
engage in this business, sent to other parts of the country for 
sheep, but it was 10 years at least before the industry was 
again firmly established, and millions of dollars had been lost 
to that section of the country. Do you wonder, then, that our 
people look with disfavor on this attempt to repeat the condi- 
tions of 1896? 

In 1909, for my own county of Greene, the Census Bureau 
gives the following data: 
Farms on which sheep are raised_ 
Fleeces of wool marketed 
Number of wool-bearing sheep 
Number of pounds of wool produced — 2 
Value (practically 30 cents per pound „ 8291. 447 

This county has a population of but 30,000 people. Assuming 
that on each farm there will be an average of six persons, and 
you have almost one-third of the entire population engaged 
partly in the raising of sheep. The reduction of the duties, as 
proposed by the Underwood bill, will mean a loes, as I figure it, 
of more than $50,000 annually to the people of this county 
alone—will take away all the profit from the industry and ina 
few years destroy it entirely. 

In 1890 Fayette County is reported as producing 173,904 
pounds of wool and Somerset County 79,557 pounds. In 1909, 
Fayette County produced but 37,865 pounds and Somerset 
County 42,954 pounds. This decrease in production in these two 
counties can in part be accounted for by the fact that during 
this period the mineral resources of these counties have been 
developed to a great extent, and this has made the raising of 
sheep unprofitable, but it also goes to show that but one of these 
three counties has in any way recovered from the almost com- 
plete destruction of the industry from 1893 to 1896. 

Mr. Chairman, in considering this bill we are face to face with 
the question of whether the tariff on wool shall be such as will 
protect our citizens who raise sheep on land worth from $60 
to $100 per acre,-where they must feed the sheep grain many 
months of the year, where they employ men who receive living 
wages and who enjoy the benefits of our high standard of living; 
who pay taxes to keep up the best of schools, build good roads, 
and make for themselves and families a community life of cul- 
ture and refinement, or whether that tariff shall be one for 
revenue only, too smal] to give any adequate protection to our 
own people, who have their money invested and have given the 
best years of their lives to the study of this industry, and which 
will compel our people to compete with the countries where land 
is worth but a few dollars per acre, where the sheep graze 12 
months of the year, where men live like uncivilized beings on 
the unkept, boundless domains of a country where modern liy- 
ing and culture are unknown. 

Our Government spends millions of dollars annually in sending 
out reports and valuable information to the people who live 
from the product of the soil, and I take pride in the fact that 
it does all this. but Congress sits up nights devising laws which 
make the work of the farmer unprofitable and thus drive the 
younger men into other fields of activity. 

Back in fendal times the demands of war frequently sus- 
pended the operation of industries for long periods and thus 
delayed the industrial progress of the world. To-day we are 
seeing the demands of partisan politics accomplish the same 
purpose, and what in former centuries was a game of conqnest 
is now a conflict of those forces which would by industry and 
labor work out the common weal, as against that baser side of 
human nature which seeks to make of prejudice and indolence 
a condition whereby our citizens are turned from the useful 
arts, and are made to believe the Government owes them a liv- 
ing, instead of teaching them that they owe our Government 
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their loyal support, in order that it may the better protect 
them in their labors and secure them and those who come after 
them in their right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The greatest function of Government is to give people oppor- 
tunity, opportunity to work and receive the proper reward for 
their labor; opportunity to grow and develop the powers with 
which they sre endowed by nature. 

This our people ask and demand—nothing more, nothing less. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as I shall serve in this great legisla- 
tive body E want to be counted on the human side of every 
problem, and F believe the uncertainty of legislation affecting 
industries is the greatest menace to industrial prosperity, and, 
as à result, a menace to human progress. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Witrrs] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
at this late hour of the evening I have an announcement to 
make that I think will be rather popular, and that is that I 
do not expect to occupy nearly all of the time that has been 
assigned to me. I thank the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster] for the applause which everybody feels like giving, 
but which he was good enough not to give. However, Mr. Chair- 
man, representing as I do one of the great woolgrowing dis- 
triets of this country, I should feel that I would be remiss in 
my duty if I did not say something about this bill, which, as I 
understand it, is extremely inimical to the interests of a large 
number of the people whom I represent and not beneficial to 
anyone, and which, if enacted into law, would mean practically 
the destruction of the sheep industry, particularly in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginla—that section known in the 
report of the Tariff Board as the Ohio region. I think I can 
show before I close that this is undoubtedly the case, and that 
the majority in their report practically say that if this bill be- 
comes a law the industry in what is known as the Ohio region 
must either very materially change its form or absolutely cease 
to exist. If this coneourse with its sad assemblage of mourners 
is to be regarded as a sort of funereal occasion, if the wool 
industry is to he consigned to destruction, it seems to me that 
what little the friends of that great industry have to say about 
it would better be said before the industry is dead. I am re- 
minded of that little stanza of poetry whieh my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Frxzxvl, with his poetic instincts, will 
appreciate, and which runs like this: 

A rose to the 2 fs more than sumptuous Reign to the dead; 

In filling Love's: nite store, a rose to the living is more, 

If 3 given before the hungering spirit has fled. 

rose to the living is more than sumptuous wreaths to the dead 

a in harmony with the spirit of that stanza of poetry, I want 
to place a few little flowers at the feet of the wool industry of 
this country rather than to place sumptuous wreaths upon its 
coffin, for that is what I should have to do if I spoke after this 
bill became a law. 

This debate, which has been prolonged rather extensively, is 
useful in a good many ways. To my mind one of the 
coming out of it that is the most valuable is the fact that in 
connection with the debates had on this bill last summer, it has 
made the position of the gentlemen across the aisle with ref- 
erence to the wool industry and the other industries of this 
eountry absolutely clear. As was said just now by my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago], some of us in certain sections 
of the Union have known of gentlemen running on the Demo- 
cratic ticket and asserting that they were good protectionists. 
This debate has torn the mask off that proposition, because we 
have heard it asserted here by the leader across the aisle, we 
have had official pronouncement to the effect that the Demo- 
cratic Party does not stand for any such thing as protection to 
any industry. For example, here in debate the other day on the 
sugar bill the distinguished, able, and courteous leader of the 
Democracy, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], 
said in response to an inquiry by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brovussarp] that he did not know what effect that bill 
would have upon the sugar industry of Louisiana—proposing 
legislation not knowing whether it would strike down or de- 
stroy an industry; and that was followed up a little later in 
that same debate by an admission of another distinguished 
leader on that side of the House, the gentleman from Georgia, 
in which he said substantially that he was willing to go 
further than the gentleman from Alabama. He said that in his 
opinion it would absolutely destroy the industry in that State; 
and then upon the question of the wool industry it has been said 
upon this floor several times in the course of this debate. ad- 
mitted in the reports of the committee, both upon this bill at 
this time and upon a similar bill last summer, absolutely 
officially admitted, that it is going very seriously to eripple the 
industry, if not absolutely to destroy it, and a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gentleman from Massachu- 


setts [Mr. Prrens], said here in the debate, when questioned by 
my colleague from Ohio |.\fr. LoneworrH], in response to the 
inquiry of Mr. Loneworrtn, that it did not make any difference, 
in his judgment, if he knew that the rate proposed in this bill, 
namely, 20 per cent, would absolutely wipe out the industry, 
that that would not be considered at all, that the only thing our 
friends, the Democrats, were considering was the raising of 
revenue. 

It has been stated here that in time to come when the reve- 
nue would not be needed, then that the duty should be abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly abolished. In other words, it is now 
known to the farmers of this country and the sheepmen of 
this country that it is proposed absolutely to put wool upon the 
free list just as soon as it can be done. Why, it is said here in 
the committee report that was made last summer, and I read 
from it; you will find it on page 26 of the report of the Ways 
and Means Committee: 

It is maintained by a very large number of our best economists and 
statesmen— 

I suppose he refers to Democratic economists and statesmen— 


It is maintained by a very large number of our best economists and 
statesmen that the eeonomiec situation involved in our rapid progress 
as & . requires that our ports should be throwm open to the im» 


£ wool free of duty; and this view, based on the most pro- 
‘ound . af the publie welfare, has found expression in Demo- 
eratic legislation. It is the constant intent of the ocratic Party 


to make the burden of tariff taxes as 2 2 8 kor the people, 
and to levy tariff taxes on a revenue bas s prompt Sa as possible, for 
the party recognizes no justification — —.—.— for tarif taxes except the 
necessity of revenue. 

Later on in the same report it is said: 


The bill, H. R. 11019, is not to be construed as an abandonment of 
any Democratic poitey, but — view of the Democratic platform for a 
gradual reduction of the tariff 

And, by the way, as we go along, if that is the attitude of 
the Democratie Party, when you brought in the sugar bill the 
other day this platform declaration ought to have been con- 
sidered in regard to a “gradual” reduction of the tariff. 
and of the depleted and depleting condition of the Public Treasury— 

Is not that awful? Of course everybody knew at the time 
that that statement was a fiction, and the logic of events has 
absolutely proved it to be so, because the “depleted Treasury” 
turned out to have a surplus of something over $40,000,000. 

And of the depleted and depleting condition of the Public Treasury, a 
result of Republican extravagance, a tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem on 
raw wool is now proposed as a revenue necessity. 

In other words, it is perfectly clear that there is no intention 
to maintain any protective duty whatever on wool. 1 think I 
am perfectly fair in. making that statement and am not mis- 
representing anybody. So the woolgrowers of the country ought 
to understand that they are face to face with the proposition 
of free wool. We have torn the mask aside, and we know where 
our good friends the enemy are located on this proposition. 
Now, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that, so far as I am con- 
cerned personally, E am not altogether satisfied with some pro- 
visions in the present tariff on raw wool. All woolgrowers are 
well acquainted with the fact that because of the peculiar 
classification and provisions im the existing law washed wool of 
class 2 comes in at the same rate as unwashed wool. Every 
woolgrower knows the importer takes advantage of that and 
brings in large quantities of washed wool; in fact, there is 
practically no unwashed woo! of the second elass brought in. 
This practice reduces the shrinkage of imported wools and 
thereby crowds out our own wool. Then, in the second place, 
through the operation of the skirting clause, which will be 
found very carefully referred to in the report of the Tariff 
Board, pages 287 to 293, volume 1, advantage is again taken of 
the: farmer: 

These provisions are contained in paragraph 368 of the act of 1900. 
which is as follows: The duty’ upon wool of the sheep or hair of the 
camel, angora goat, alpaca, er like animals, of class I and class 
2, whieh shall be im any other than ordinar Cae einen or 
which: has beem sorted or 5 im value by the rejection of any aid de 
of the original fleece, shall be twice the duty to which it = 
otherwise subject: Provided, That skirted wools as imported in 
and prior therete are hereby excepted. 


As has been explained here by two or three gentlemen who 


| have spoken, in Australia they will take a fleece and Iny it on a 


table or the floor and cut off the dirtier portion, the less valuable 
portion, and keep in the fleece only the best and cleanest wool. 


| Then, under the “ skirting clause,” this skirted fleece is brought 


into our country, and, of course, everybody understands it must 
have a very low rate of shrinkage, as low as 40 per cent, and, in 
many fleeces, much lower than that. Now, the Tariff Board 
refers to that în a very Interesting way, and I want to trespass 
on the good nature of the committee long enough to call atten- 
tion to their statement, because some of my friends on the other 
side of the aisle have not read the report of the Tariff Board. 
I knew some of them have not, else they would not make the 
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statements they have made. Why, it has been stated here that 
there is not anything new in this report of the Tariff Board. It 
was said that the information acquired might just as well have 
been acquired by correspondence. The gentleman who makes 
that kind of statement surely does not have the materials of 
the report of this Tariff Board well in mind. 

I think in regard to the details of the wool industry in the 
United States and elsewhere that this is the greatest work 
that has ever been undertaken by any nation. There never has 
been any such collection of materials at first hand. They did 
not simply write to somebody. Why, it has been said their 
men were sent abroad. Certainly they were sent abroad. They 
went into the sheep-raising districts of Australia and South 
America and made careful personal investigation; that was the 
only way in which they could get at the facts and report to 
this Tariff Board. 

It is a very voluminous report, and they show some interest- 
ing facts at page 382, volume 2, on the subject I have just dis- 
cussed. I want to read part of their statement, because I 
think it is very valuable information: 

The complaint of the grower of domestic wools that he is not now and 
has not during all these years been receiving the amount of protection 
nominally extended by the 11-cent duty on the grease pound is based 
upon the heavy shrinkage of the domestic fleece as against the light- 
conditioned skirted wools selected for importation primarily for their 
large net yield. An examination of the reba duties will show that 
the schedule is constructed upon the theory that wool shrinks 663 
per cent in the scouring. Since, howeyer, it is certain that the wools 
actually imported shrink something less than 40 per cent, it is obvious 
that instead of paying $11 — 7 or every 33} pounds of, actual wool 
brought in, the gang is really securing some 60 pounds at a rate 
of not to exceed 18 cents per scoured pound. 

In order that this matter may be more gor understood, the board 
has prepared a tabular statement in which the full effect of shrinkages 
upon the actual operation of the existing wool duties is shown: 


Present grease-pound rates with computed scoured-pound equivalents. 


Actual duty on scoured 
content. 


Shrinkage. Class I Class II 
wools,— wools.— 
Duty per Duty 

pound, pound, 

11 cents. 12 cents. 

$0. 44 $0. 48 

367 -40 
31 347 
0 zi 20 
5 oe 
A 2) 
183 2055 


Gentlemen can readily figure that out for themselves. Of 
course, everybody knows that is true. But let us see how it 
works out. Suppose that the law operated as it was intended 
that it should operate. In that case if you bought 100 pounds 
of wool in the foreign market and it was brought in here and 
would shrink 663 per cent, you would have left 333 pounds of 
wool. That would make the rate what the law intended it 
should be—that is, 33 cents on the scoured pound. As a mat- 
ter of fact how does it work out? Under this skirting clause, 
of which I have spoken, the importer goes into the foreign 
market and buys wool that shrinks not 66% per cent, but wool 
that shrinks 40 per cent or less. Then out of his 100 pounds of 
wool, instead of haying 384 pounds, he will have GO pounds, and 
if he divides the amount of duty which he has to pay—$11 on 
the 100 pounds—by 60 instead of 333, under the supposed ar- 
rangement, it will be seen that the farmer has not been getting 
anything like 33 cents protection on the scoured pound. He is 
really getting only about 18 cents protection on the scoured 
pound. Here is the thing I am objecting to. Under the present 
law the farmer has been charged with receiving a protection of 
11 cents a pound on grease. wool or 33 cents a pound on scoured 
wool, The fact is he has not received it. He has received only 
little over one-half of what he was really entitled to under the 
aw. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 


the gentleman from California? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say to the gentleman that that has 
been understood by the sheepmen of California for many years, 
and they have been trying to get recognition and have it reme- 
died, but they have not got it. How, may I ask, will the gentle- 
man remedy that? 
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Mr. WILLIS. “Speaking frankly, but not seriously, I think 
the reason why that has not been remedied heretofore is be- 
cause the gentleman from California and myself have not been 
in Congress heretofore. That is the occasion for it. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to insert in the Recorp certain 
tables 

Mr, FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman from Ohio 
and the gentleman from California are in Congress now, will 
that be remedied? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no doubt of it. In the next Congress 
I hope to be here, and I hope the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker] will also be here, for if the people of his district 
are going to have a Democrat here I should prefer that they 
should send him, and I will say the same also of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Fintey]. For what would 
this Congress be without his loving and serene smile? [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the result of this skirting clanse—— 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order to call for 
a yote on the proposition of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIS. I object to that, because I do not wish to haye 
my friend humiliated by a vote on that proposition. [Laughter.] 

Now, as to the result of this skirting clause to which I have 
referred the Tariff Board says, on page 382 of volume 2, that 
in wools with a shrinkage of 40 per cent the actual rate on 
the scoured wool nets per pound 183 cents instead of 333, as the 
supporters of the law supposed. In wools with a shrinkage of 
85 per cent the rate on the scoured pound is only 16 cents. That 
shows the reason for the dissatisfaction on the part of the wool- 
growers with the present law, and consequently I am yery glad 
to have the opportunity to comment upon certain things in that 
section. In this connection I desire to add an extract from an 
address recently delivered before the Ohio woolgrowers by 
Gov. Gooding, of Idaho: 


To the woolgrowers it is a well-known fact that some parts of the 
fleece are very much lighter than other parts. It is by selecting the 
lightest fleeces that can be found in the world and then taking the 
lightest part of these fleeces that the importers beat Schedule K when 
shipping | wool into America. Now let me show you how the im- 
porter beats Schedule K and you will understand why we want that 
schedule revised and the duty on wool assessed on the clean contents of 
a pound of wool. He looks the whole world over for light shrinking 
wool to ship to America; in fact, the whole wool world has been 

itted against Schedule K. In Australia they go so far as to “ willow” 
he fleeces. “ Willowing” them means shaking them over a wire screen 
so as to remove all the dirt possible. The lightest fleeces of the flock 
are taken; the dirty wool around the neck, „ and 9 are taken 
out. This is called “skirting.” In this way it is plain to be seen how 
all the lightest fleeces and the lightest parts of the fleece are ship 
into America. The same is done in South America, and a phrase has 
grown up in the wool markets to-day, in speaking of a light fleece of 
wool, as penr “fit for the American trade.” Not that America needs 
1 different kind of wool than any other country on earth, but being 
light in shrinkage, more clean wool can be brought in for 11 cents 
per pound. For instance, we will buy 100 pounds of wool in the Lon- 

on market, ship it to America, and pay the duty of $11. We will 

scour it and we find that we have washed away 669 pounds of dirt and 
8 and have 334 pounds of clean wool left. This is just what the 
aw presumes will happen with wool that is shipped into this country. 
But . Importer never buys that class of wool. He takes the lightest 
he can find, and the average wool that he ships in here will not shrink 
more than 40 per cent. Now we will buy the second hundred pounds 
of wool, ship it to America, and pay the 5 duty. We will scour it 
and we find that we have washed away 40 pounds of dirt and grease 
and have 60 pounds of clean wool left. So we find that we have im- 

rted into this country, under Schedule K, 60 pounds of scoured wool 
or $11 instead of 334 pounds, as the law presumes is being done. So 
this is the wey, Mr. Importer has beaten Schedule K and has nearly 
cut our protection in two. i 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to his 
colleague? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I shall be very glad to yield to my col- 
league from Ohio. 

Mr. SHARP. Is not this true, that another element that 
enters largely into the dissatisfaction of the woolgrowers is 
the fact that whereas there is not now and never has been such 
a relation as that which we call a “trust” or “trust system ” 
among the woolgrowers, there has been, and is to-day, recognized 
quite generally more or less, a sort of combination between the 
buyers of the product, so that there is really no active compe- 
tition among the bidders for the product of the woolgrowers? I 
ask that question because I find that state of affairs to exist in 
my own district, and I have been informed to that effect else- 
where by a reputable woolgrower. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the observation of my colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. SHARP] is correct. There is no combination 
among the farmers. They shear their sheep and have their 
little clip of wool, and they have no opportunity for combination. 
On the other hand, there is opportunity for combination on the 
other side, and that combination has undoubtedly existed among 
the great buyers in the eastern markets. 
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I might say another thing, and that is this: Every rumor 
of a proposed change in the tariff law is laid hold of by the 
wholesale buyers of wool to beat down the price paid to the local 
buyer, the farmer, and the woolgrower. I dare say that as a 
result of the agitation of the wool question in the last two or 
three years in some parts of the country wool has been practi- 
cally sold on a free-trade basis and the woolgrowers have lost 
millions of dollars without the price of clothing being reduced 
one penny. I honestly believe that is true. I doubt whether the 
protection has exceeded in some instances 2 or 3 cents per grease 
pound, That is not true generally, but it applies in certain 
places. 

Now, if we change this tariff, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
we ought to exercise a good deal of discretion and care in de- 
termining the kind of tariff that we shall adopt. We should de- 
cide intelligently whether it shall be an ad valorem duty or a 
specific duty. I am strongly in favor of a specific duty, based 
on the scoured content of the wool imported. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to state to the gentleman that in south- 
ern Oregon and in California, where my home is, last year wool 
was selling at from 9 to 12 cents a pound, and the owner, ship- 
ping that wool from 50 to 200 miles, pays the freight on it him- 
self. Now, where does he get any consideration? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly that is one of the 
cases that I was just referring to. It is quite evident that in 
the case to which the gentleman from California adverts the 
wool is sold practically on a free-trade basis. 

Now, I want to call attention to the fact that the matter 
which the gentleman from California referred to absolutely 
disposes of the Democratic contention that the amount of the 
tariff is added to the price of the article, I thank the gentle- 
man from California for that suggestion, It disposes of that 
argument effectively. z 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will pardon a suggestion, I 
want to say that the eastern buyers tell the farmer that they 
can not get anything for the wool. Then they fool around for 
two or three months, and finally they get the sheep raiser or the 
farmer to sell his wool for practically nothing. The combina- 
tion and the men concerned in the wool monopoly in the East 
are the fellows that haye been reaping the reward that the 
farmers and the woolgrowers should have had. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is precisely the point that-my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Smarr] referred to. Now, the woolgrowers of the 
country are interested in having at least two changes made in the 
existing law. Of course I do not need to say that they expect 
and hope that an adequate protection to equalize the difference 
in costs of production here and abroad will still be afforded to 
their industry. I think I do not misstate the matter when I 
say that every time that farmers and woolgrowers haye met 
together anyavhere in this country within the last two or three 
years and have discussed the subject they have unanimously 
adopted resolutions saying, “ We want, first, not an ad valorem 
duty, but a specific duty; and we desire, second, that that duty 
shall be levied on the basis of the scoured content.” ‘That, of 
course, would do away with the inequalities of the skirting clause. 

Upon that point, it seems to me, there is another reason why 
we should haye a specific duty. If we have an ad valorem duty 
at the time when the world price of wool is low, and when, 
therefore, our woolgrowers need protection the most, and when 
by the same token the manufacturers need cheap woo! the least, 
under this ad valorem duty that is the time when wool comes 
in most freely. In other words, under the operation of the ad 
valorem scheme, it makes it easier to import wool at the time 
when you need it the least. On the other hand, suppose the 
world price of wool is high and you have an ad valorem duty. 
When the world price is high and the producers in this coun- 
try therefore will not need the protection so much, and when 
the manufacturers of woolen goods need the opportunity to get 
wool with which to carry on their business, then, under the 
operation of your ad valorem system, you mark up the duties. 
Do you not see that it makes it still more difficult? In other 
words, the system of ad valorem duties on the importation of 
wool works exactly the reverse of what it ought to. It makes 
it easier to bring wool into the country when the country does 
not need it, and makes it more difficult to bring it into the 
country when the country does need it. 

On the other hand, a specific duty will work just the reverse 
of an ad valorem duty, because when the world price of wool 
is low—and when the producers; therefore, need protection the 
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most—if you have a specific duty then, relatively, it will be 
high, On the other hand, when the world price of wool is high, 
and when, therefore, it is desirable that there should be im- 
portations, the specific duty will be relatively lower, and im- 
portations can be had. In other words, the system of specific 
duties works automatically—just as we want it to work—and 
the system of ad valorem duties works automatically—just as 
we do not want it to work; it is just the reverse of what we 
want. This system of ad valorem duties is like a rain-making 
machine that will work only in wet weather, It is like a stove 
that will burn only in July. It accentuates the very thing 
you do not want, and when you do want it you can not get 
relief under it. For that reason the woolgrowers of this country 
want a specific duty, and for the reasons I have already given 
they want that specific duty levied on the basis of the scoured 
content. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 2 

Mr. SHARP. I ask the question purely for information, be- 
cause I am greatly interested in the gentleman’s splendid 
exposition of this subject. Has the gentleman, in his study of 
this question of the relative merits of a specific duty and an ad 
valorem duty, run up against any difficulties in putting into 
practice the specific duty? I assume it to be true that you will 
find different values of scoured wool. Certain kinds of scoured 
wool will be worth very much more, perhaps, than other kinds. 
I would like to ask, for information, the manner in which the 
gentleman would meet that situation so that there would be no 
inequality or liability to fraud in grading these different kinds 
of scoured wool. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, that is a very proper and 
pertinent question, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHARP], 
with his usual frankness and clearness, has stated it as well as 
it could be stated. 

That is one of the difficulties that you always are bound to 
run against in a system of specific duties. I do not know of 
any way by which you can avoid a little inequality; but I will 
say to my friend that it seems to me the inequalities that 
will proceed from the difference in values of the differing 
varieties of wool will be so slight compared with the inequal- 
ities that grow out of the ad valorem system that they are 
practically negligible. I am frank to state that there is that 
objection, but I do not know how you could draft a law that 
would entirely meet it. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is exactly right, but the difficulty 
will be greatly relieved by the better ascertainment of the value 
of the wool when it is scoured and tested, and the price in the 
market will regulate the yalue of the wool. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank my friend for his suggestion. I think 
this will very largely obviate the difficulty. 

Mr. RAKER. Will my distinguished colleague from Ohio 
yield for a question? 

Mr, WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Would there be any difficulty in enforcing the 
ad yalorem duty in importing wool? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am glad of that suggestion. There undoubt- 
edly would be great invitation to fraud under a system of ad 
valorem duties. It would be a matter very difficult to guard 


against. 
I should like to have the gentle- 


Mr, RAKER. Just how? 
man give an illustration. 

Mr. WILLIS. A number of consignments of wool will come 
in on the same steamer, and they may have been purchased at 
different prices. There is no standard of prices. The prices 
may vary in the same market, as is shown in volume 2 of the 
report. When you yndertake to levy ad valorem duties you will 
have difficulty in ascertaining the actual value of the wool, and 
there will be a premium all the time upon fraud; whereas if 
you levy a specific duty on the basis of the scoured content 
there is no trouble about that, because, as was explained by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hi], whether it is fleece 
wool or a woolen suit, there is no difficulty at all in telling 
almost immediately and with practically no expense what the 
actual amount of scoured wool is in the garment or in the fleece. 
This is done by the carbonizing test through the use of sulphuric 
acid. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. With pleasure. ; 

Mr. RAKER. ‘There is not much wool imported in the scoured 
form, is there? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not under the present system. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, if you put 19 cents on the scoured con- 
tent, would not there be just as much opportunity for fraud as 
there is in the duty on the greased wool? 
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Mr, WILLIS. 


No; there is no difficulty at all in determin- 
ing the scoured content in any given quantity of wool. 

Mr. RAKER. Is there not a great chance for fraud on the 
question of how much the shrinkage would be? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I do not think there is much opportunity 


for fraud there. I think in the markets of the world there is 
no difficulty about it. Anyone skilled in the wool business can 
take a sample from a sack of wool, no matter what the condi- 
tion is, and they can tell you approximately what the scoured 
content will be. I think the chance of fraud is very much less 
than under the ad valorem system. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without taking the time of the com- 
mittee to read it fully, I want to refer to a statement in volume 
2, page 394, of the report, which is as follows: 

The economic objection to an ad valorem duty on woo! arises from 
the fact that the amount of duty paid, since it fluctuates with the 
foreign value of the commodity, would not be adjusted to the needs of 
the Government, of the consumer, nor of the American woolgrower. A 
speculative change in the market which increased the price of wool 
would automatically lead to an increase in the amount of at the 
very time that the manufacturer is most hampered by the high 
price, when the consumer most needs relief, and the woolgrower is 
most prosperous. On the other hand, a fall in paa brings a reduction 
of duty at a time when the woolgrower is a A oie orgy disadvantage 
and when manufacturers can best afford to pay the tax. 

The tendency of sheep breeding all over the world is toward cross- 
breds, and the advocates of ad valorem wool] duties have complained 
that under the present naan of specific duties crossbreds can be 
Imported more favorably than merinos, and that when the market for 
ecrossbreds declines the advantage in favor of the crossbreds is still 
further increased. Du e season 1 T, which 
the specific duty on South American crossbreds, 


„ 


when the 8 wools increase in value. In the case of drought or 
other calamity in 

tion abroad, or vice versa, the a 
tendency. Ad valorem duties would act in an entirely con! man- 
ner—decreasing with the decline of values abroad and increasing with 
the rise of forelgn markets, thus tending to throw open the American 
market to foreign wools in times of depression, when they could least 
withstand such pressure, and, on the other hand, when there was a 
scarcity of wool at home and prices soared, it would be impossible to 
find relief abroad. 

America occupies a unique 
to her woolgrowing and wool manufacturing 
outlet for either in foreign markets. The erican 
entirely dependent upon the home market. If the basic idea the d 
on wools is to give the domestic grower permanent 3 it shoul 
remain as uniformly effective as ble under a of fore 
conditions ae overproduction, etc.). Ad valorem duties w 
not accomplish this, being ineffective in times of overproduction and 
low prices abroad and giv. an — | high protection in times 
of scarcity and high prices in foreign countries. ¢ 


It seems to me that this succinct statement shows that it is 
very desirable that we should have a specific duty on wool, and 
that this duty should be based on the scoured pound. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are a few matters to which I wish 
to refer. Some of them have been covered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpet1] in his remarks, and I shall pass 
over them hastily but insert the tables in the Recorp. These 
tables were prepared, as the gentleman from Wyoming stated, 
by S. W. McClure, secretary of the National Woolgrowers’ Asso- 
ciation, but I haye taken the pains to verify them in every 
instance. I think I have cited the volume and page from the 
Tariff Board’s report, and can certify that the computations are 
absolutely correct. A great many of them I made myself, so 
that I know they are right; others I have carefully checked 
over. 

The first thing to which I wish to call attention is the ques- 
tion of wages. It is said that we can compete with the pro- 
ducers of wool anywhere in the world. I deny that proposition, 
and say that in the first place the reason why we can not suc- 
cessfully compete is because of the larger labor cost per sheep. 
By these tables it is shown that in the United States the aver- 
age labor cost per sheep is 80 cents, in South America 28 cents, 
and in Australia 7 cents. That is for the labor outside of the 
cost of shearing the sheep. The labor cost of shearing in the 
United States is 9 cents, in Australia 7 cents, in South America 
6 cents, and in Africa 2 cents per sheep. So measuring from 
any standpoint the labor cost is a great deal larger in this 
country than in any of its competitors, 

Now, if we figure it on the number of sheep in the country it 
would amount in this country to $47,000,000, in South America 
$15,000,000, and in Australia $7,000,000. So that you see that 
the foreign countries referred to, particularly Australia and 
South America, have a great advantage in respect to the labor 


Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman any figures or any statistics 
on the question as to the kind of labor employed in this country, 
as to whether it is American or foreign labor in the West? 

Mr. WILLIS. As I recollect it, the Tariff Board does not 
give any definite statement as to that. I do not know that they, 
tried to make any special investigation of that phase of the 
question. But it is brought out in the report that the labor is of 
a much higher grade in this country than in South America, 
where they rely largely on native labor, or in South Africa, 
where native labor is surprisingly cheap. The average monthly 
wages in the Transvaal are $10, in Natal $4.87, in Orange Free 
State $3.75, and in Rhodesia as low as $1.21. 

Now, another point to which I wish to invite the attention 
of the committee is the cost of feed. I am not criticizing the 
Tariff Board in this respect; I am not criticizing them because 
they did not include interest; I am not criticizing them because 
they did not include the investment in land. Probably it would 
not have been feasible to make a computation otherwise than 
as they did, but we want to bear these things in mind in esti- 
mating costs. Upon that point—the feed of a sheep—some sur- 
prising facts are brought out. You will find them in volume 2, 
page 841, or thereabouts, Here, in a word, is what appears. 

In the United States it costs the owner annually 45 cents per 
head, in South America 35 cents a head, in Africa 85 cents a 
head, but in Australia the total average cost per sheep is only 8 
cents. That is to say, the Tariff Board finds by personal investi- 
gation that the feed of a sheep in Australia a year costs 8 cents, 
Any gentleman knows the climate there is such that it is not 
necessary to house the sheep; it is not necessary to make any, 
provision for feed for winter time, because there is no winter 
time. The sheep run out of doors all the year round. The 
farmers do not need to feed them and do not feed them an 
ounce of grain. The wethers that go to the slaughter pens to 


furnish the great supply of frozen mutton that is sold all along 


the shores cf the Pacific and in Europe are fattened simply 
upon the native grass, so that the men who raise wool and sheep 
in Australia have an amazing advantage from the standpcint of 
feed. Gentlemen will say, Why is that? I will tell you why it 
is, The Government of Australia is doing more to protect its 
sheep industry than any other government in the world. I am 
frank to say that it is doing more than I think a government 
ought to do. It is allowing the sheepmen to pasture their sheep 
upon Government lands almost without cost, as can be seen 
from that statement. When you can pasture a sheep for a year, 
getting all the food that the sheep needs, for 8 cents, it means 
that the Government is practically giving the sheepmen of 
Australia the food for their sheep. That I have worked out 
here considerably in detail, but I shall not stop to state it 
fully at this time. I will put it in the form of a general state 
ment here. Take the number of sheep that we have in this 
country; approximately 52,000,000. To feed them here one year 
would cost $23,000,000; in South America it would cost 
$18,000,000 ; and in Australia, $4,000,000, In other words, between 
one-fifth and one-sixth of what it costs in the United States. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] referred to the 
question of taxation in the United States. It is 5 cents a head 
here in the United States, in South America it is 4 cents a head, 
and in Australia 23 cents a head. So that it can be seen that 
the Australian producer has an advantage there. The same 
fact is brought out if we estimate it on the total number of 
sheep. 

Another thing I wish I had time to go into, although I shall 
not take the time, is the question of transportation. A feature 
of the report of the Tariff Board that is important from a legis- 
lative standpoint is the relative charge for transporting wool 
to Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, the central markets to 
which all American wool goes, the markets to which imported 
wools are brought. The board finds the average charge for 
transporting 1 pound of grease wool from the western railroad 
station to the eastern market is 2 cents. From the Australian 
grower's port to the port of Boston per pound it is 2} cents. 
Passing from that, which I have gone into very carefully, I 
have reduced the whole thing to the basis of the scoured pound, 
because that is the only way in which you can make a fair 
estimate, and we reach the following conclusions that are borne 
out absolutely by this report of the Tariff Board. Here is 
what we find. We find that the freight on 1 pound of scoured 
wool from the grower’s railroad station to Boston in the case 
of the western United States is about 6 cents a pound. In the 
case of Australia it is 3 cents a pound, and in the case of South 
America it is 1 cent a pound. From London it is one-quarter 
of a cent a pound. In other words, here is the actual fact: 
From the great pastures where the largest amount of woo! is 
produced in this country the freight rates to the Boston market 
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are, to put it very conservatively, vastly greater than they are 
from the sheep pastures of our great competitors. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP. In that connection has the gentleman given 
any thought or consideration to what possible influence the 
opening of the Panama Canal will have in enabling the western 
wool, which admittedly can be raised more cheaply there than 
in any other section of our country, to reach the Boston 
markets? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, that is a very happy suggestion 
and one of my hobbies. I, of course, have not gone into that 
question far enough to be able to say what the result will be, 
but it is my hope, as I am sure it is the hope of every other 
patriotic American, that when we get the Panama Canal 
finished and keep it in our own control—not turn it over to the 
management of some great railroad corporation—and maintain 
it and own and maintain the Panama Railroad, we will be in 
a position to see to it that the great trauscontinental railroad 
lines no longer can hold up the woolgrowers and other pro- 
ducers and shippers, and make them pay exorbitant prices, 
so exorbitant that they are almost shut out of the Boston mar- 
kets, In my judgment that will be one of the greatest benefits 
flowing from the completion of the Panama Canal. [Applause,] 

Making the same computation on the basis of the total pro- 
duction of wool, to bring that amount of wool from our 11 
Western States, costs $3,400,000; from Australia, it costs 
$1,700,000; and from England, $142,000. In other words, our 
chief competitors have a great advantage in the matter of 
freight rates. Another thing to which I wish to call attention 
very briefiy is the question of the total expense per sheep per 
year, not counting interest. We are leaving that out. The total 
expense in Ohio is $2.40; in western United States, $2.11; in 
South America, $1.15; in Australia, 93 cents; and in Africa. 
93 cents, so that we are again at a disadvantage. I referred 
before to the fact that the board in its invesigations had omit- 
ted interest. The board is fair and conservative, and it is 
positively ridiculous for anybody to say that the Tariff Board 
is the representative of anybody’s tariff views. It is perfectly 
absurd. The Tariff Board does not represent anybody’s tariff 
views. They are not making a tariff. They are collecting facts. 
They are not the representatives of the President or of anybody 
else. 

I want to call your attention to the reason they give why 
they leave out interest. (Vol. 2, pp. 314-356.) I find I have 
opened the volume at page 356: 

Sheep render a useful service by keeping a farm free from weeds, and 
the fertilizing value of the flock is so universally conceded that farm- 
ers generally agree that these two items offset the ordinary farm labor 
involved in caring for the sheep. 

That brings up an interesting point concerning the Ohio 
region, showing how conservative the Tariff Board is in its 
report. There is not a penny allowed the farmer for the labor 
of caring for the sheep. It is estimated by the board that the 
valne that comes from the fertilization of the soil and the de- 
struction of weeds and briers pays the labor cost, and they 
made that offset. Surely the board has not been any too liberal 
with the woolgrower in this case. 

Here is what they say in regard to interest: 


Interest is usually figured as a part of production cost in such opera- 
tion, but as rates are not uniform it gives a fairer basis of compensa- 
tion to omit any charge on that account, leaving that item for the con- 
sideration of each individual as bearing upon the question of his profit 
rather than his cost. 


I think the board is fair, as they left out the item of interest 
everywhere. But so far as they go on the subject they say what 
the interest is, so we can understand what it would amount to 
if it were taken into consideration. I think the gentleman from 
Wyoming referred to that in his statement. 

Page 314 gives further reasons, substantially the same as I 
have read, why they have omitted the statement of interest. 
I am going to state, by the way, what the rates of interest are; 
I do vot know whether it was stated by the gentleman from 
Wyoming or not. On page 314, volume 2, of the report of the 
Tariff Board they say: 


In examining our various tabulations it should be remembered that no 
interest is allowed on Sapta invested or on capital borrowed. Our 
schedules contained statistics of the amount of capital borrowed and 
the rate of interest paid; but, notwithstanding the fact that it has been 
the practice, in discussing the sheep industry, to consider interest as an 
item of cost, it has been thought advisable this investigation to con- 
sider it in connection with profits. Since some flock owners use much more 
borrowed capital than do others, this elimination of interest from costs 
makes the schedules more comparable. 

In the western United States the prevailing rate of interest varies 
from 8 per cent to 10 cent, in Australia from 4 per cent to 6 per 
cent, and in South America from 5 per cent to 6 per cent. 


So you see again, in a matter of interest, we are at a dis- 
advantage. I have already referred to the average cost per 


sheep per year, not including interest. 
time now to go into the question further than to say it shows 
when we take interest into consideration the American producer 


I shall not take up your 


of wool and sheep is at a still greater disadvantage. Now, in 
order to determine the cost of producing wool the board deter- 
mined the total expenses of the flock. How did the board figure 
out to determine the actual cost of producing a pound of wool? 
I have that information in volume 2, page 313. Here is what 
the board says about it: 

To this end we have considered wool as the chief product, and the 
receipts from mutton are offset against costs. When the receipts from 
mutton are less than the total flock expense, the difference is the 
“net charge against wool.” When, on the other hand, the receipts 
from mutton are greater than the expense, the difference is the “net 
credit to wool.” d this net charge or net credit to wool, divided by 
the number of unds of wool, is the “net charge against or net 
credit to a pound of wool.” 


I submit that that method is fair. 

Mr. SHARP. Does that refer to the net price of mutton or 
to the gross receipts? 

Mr. WILLIS. As I understand, they will take the total re- 
ceipts from items other than wool from the expenses of carry- 
ing on the flock, excluding interest and investment in land. 
They take the total expenses and offset against that what they 
receive from mutton and what they receive from sheep for 
breeding and other purposes. For example, say those items of 
income just offset the cost of keeping up the flock. Then the 
wool has cost nothing, so far as the price at which it can be sold 
is concerned. 

Mr. SHARP. They consider the gross receipts. 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely. Now, in that connection, for the 
benefit of American woolgrowers—I see my time is almost 
gone —I want to call attention to another fact here set forth 
very clearly in volume 2, page 350, wherein it shows the kind 
of competition that our woolgrowers must meet. I think a por- 
tion of it was embodied by the gentleman from Connecticut in 
his speech, but I want to use some in connection with what I 
have to say here. This is on page 350, where they use the fol- 
lowing language: 

There remains, therefore, only the simple operation of subtracting 
from the flock 8 the receipts from other sources than wool, to 
reyeal the fact that as against a clearly demonstrated net charge 
against the western American wool of from 10 to 11 cents, there is 
probably not more than 4 to 5 cents per pound against the South 
American clip, and if the season is normal and the sheep market 
steady, little, if any, charge against the Australian. Indeed, well- 
ays i stations in many parts of Australia are showing at the pres- 
ent time a profit before any wools are sold. 

This qualification is generally applicable to the stock trade in all 
of the larger sheep districts of Australia. Statements similar to the 
above are made by two other prominent owners with regard to returns 
from surplus stock in Queensland and Western Australia. But both 
say that in good years, and on well-managed runs, the sales of sheep 
leld enough to pay working expenses. One of these anticipates that, 
n view of the increasing exports of Australian mutton and lamb, the 
surplus station stock will in future years give an annual return con- 
siderably in excess of the amount of the working expenses—assuming 
that no large addition is made to the cost of labor in the meantime. 

In the light, therefore, of the best information to be obtained, the 
board believes that at the present time the entire Australian output 
of merino and crossbred wool (interest being left out of account, as 
in the case of the United States) is moving to market, under present 
receipts from sales of sheep, with a net average charge of but a few 
cents per pound; and this estimate apparently hol good of New 
Zealand and the African Cape as well. 


That is Australia, gentlemen. Then reference is made to the 
South American clip. In Australia, if the season is normal and 
the sheep market is steady, there is little, if any, charge against 
the Australian wool. In all well-managed stations in many 
parts of Australia they are showing at the present time a profit 
before the wool is sold. 

You see the income from mutton and other sources keeps up 
the running expense of the flock, so that the wool costs abso- 
lutely nothing. In other words, the prices are figured just as 
they are figured in the United States, and the farmers of Ohio 
and the farmers elsewhere throughout the United States are in 
competition with farmers who make a profit on their sheep, even 
without selling their wool. 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman will permit, I will say that 
I was very much interested in what the gentleman has said 
about the sheep-growing industry of Ohio, and I was reminded 
of what was said by Roswell G. Horr or “Sunset” Cox as to 
what would take place when a Democratic statesman would 
meet an Ohio sheep. I want to know if a Democratic statesman 
now can look an Ohio sheep in the face—a thing which it was 
said he could not do a generation ago? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am unable to answer 
that. I could not say whether they would be able to look an 
Ohio sheep in the face without being ashamed or not. 

Now, in Australia this wool goes to market without a penny 
of cost charged against it. That is the kind of competition that 
the farmers of this country must meet. 
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Mr. RANDELL of Texas. According to the gentleman's sys- 
tem of reasoning, if a man were raising cotton in the South and 
raised one bale of cotton, when the balance of the products that 
he raised on the place would pay the expenses of running the 
place, then the cotton would be all profit, and the result would 
be that the bale of cotton would cost him nothing, and if he got 
5 cents a pound for it it would be all profit. By segregating the 
costs of the various activities on the farm, omitting one par- 
ticular thing, you would be able to show a clear profit on that 
particular thing. In that way a farmer might be able to show a 
clear profit on the potatoes that he raises, just the same as on a 
bale of cotton. Suppose a man did not count his cotton as a 
money crop, but raised potatoes principally as the source of his 
income. Then the cotton would show a clear profit, and the 
same calculation could be made with respect to any other crop. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
that is not my philosophy or my logic. I am trying to set forth 
the findings of fact reported by the Tariff Board. But, so far as 
that is concerned, it seems to me that that is a fair method of 
procedure. Take the growing of cotton, for example. If it 
could be shown that the cotton seed alone sold for enough 
money to pay for the expense of raising the cotton crop, the 
eotton fiber itself would be clear profit. That would be an apt 
Uustration of the woolgrowing situation in Australia. 

Now, on page 514 of this same volume it is shown that in 
South Africa the same condition obtains. The statement is as 
fellows: 


Sale of surplus stock and mutton: In the Cape Province fat ewes are 
reported as selling for $4.50 per head and fat lambs 5 months old st 
$4. Old ewes are readily sold for local slaughter at from $2.50 to $3 
per head, according to their flesh. 

At the present time the demand for mutton is se strong that there is 
a good profit in breeding the woolless sheep for mutton alone. Where 
the sheep combine both wool and mutton the profits must naturally be 
much greater. 

Cost of production: The average shearing per head is estimated at 
6 pounds, with an average price received by the growers of 13} cents 


T. nd. 

Per lieh an average valuation on breeding sheep of $2.50 per head and 
an investment, excluding lands in improvements and equipment r 
head of not over 40 cents per year, and taking into account the low 
cost of wages and pronnan the moderate leasing values of thelr graz- 
ing lands, the mild winters which đo not demand other food for the 
animals than that found on the Rate bs the strong demand for mutton 
of all classes, it is evident that the African woo! wer is able to meet 
all his expenses from the sale of his surplus st 
the wool as a clear profit on his investment. 

One flock owner in Rhodesia reports he can sell his wool at 12 cents 
per pound and make money. 

They carry on the business there at a clear profit without 
counting in receipts from wool. That is the kind of wool with 
which our American farmers have to compete. 

Now, I have a lot of figures here, but I shall not take any 
more of the time of the committee in discussing this phase of 
the question. The tables that I have here I shall insert in the 
Rercord. I want, in the concluding moments that I have, to 
refer to the effect that this bill will have on the woolgrowing 
industry in the Ohio region. The gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monpett} has already touched upon that, and upon its 
effect in the territorial region. It is shown by the report of the 
majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, pages 43 and 
44. I am not giving the figures of the Tariff Board now, but 
ae statements by the majority of the Committee on Ways and 

euns: 

Figuring this as a percen the cost of th titive Ans 
tralian wool imeported inte the United Stat which. may be taken pe 
50.8 cents a scoured pound, on the average, it is found that 28.6 cents 
represents over 55 per cent ad valorem. This is 
the protection amounts to, accorded under the present specific basis. 
In the board's table of actual importations and scourings in a repre- 
sentative American mill (pp. 387 ) the equivalent ad ralorems run 
from about 34 per cent to about 55 per cent. In a very few instances 
there are equivalent ad valorems as high as 58 per cent. It would 
seem, then, that the Ohio wool-predu region is not protected now 
on the assumption that the board’s cost figures are correct and that, if 
it Is to be protected at all, the tariff on wool would have to be ver: 
much raised above its present figures, so as to give a rate of 28 or 20 
cents on the scoured pound and of at least 55 per cent ad valorem. 

It should be frankly admitted that on the Tariff Board's estimate 
the Ohio region and a very few of the Western States would need a 
pretection in excess of 20 per cent. 

In other words, not taking time to read all that, it is shown 
by the majority report of the committee that according to their 
own figures the woolgrowers in the Ohio region are entitled to 
something like 28 or 29 cents on the scoured pound. 

Now, I want my friends from that woolgrowing section, not 
only the Ohio Members, but all Members from that section, to 
ask themselves this question, In what position will we put our- 
selves with the woolgrowers by this bill? Here is an admission 
by the framers and defenders of the bill that the bill will ab- 
solutely put the Ohio woolgrowers out of business. That is 
stated absolutely in the majority report of the committee, that 
the sheep business can not live if this bill becomes a law. I 
am not expecting that we will get a rate of 28 cents a pound on 


and mutton, leaving 


the scoured content, but I am expecting and I am saying that 
the woolgrowers have the right to expect better treatment than 
is accorded to them in this bill, which accords to them only a 
pitiful 20 per cent ad valorem. That is no protection at all. I 
have talked with hundreds of farmers—not with the silk-hatted 
varieties of farmers, but with the real farmers who farm and 
raise wool—and they have said to me, “ We would rather have 
absolutely free wool than this Democratic scheme on a 20 per 
cent ad valorem basis. Then we would know where we ure.” 

Mr. BOWMAN. If the gentleman from Ohio will permit me, 
I would like to say that on the question of the price of wool 
paid to the farmers I was very much interested by the state- 
ment of the gentleman from California [Mr. RARER] in regard 
to the uncertainty of the price paid to the farmer and the low 
prices received by him. Suppose the policy on the part of both 
the leading parties in this country was that protection to the 
limit of competition should be given on wool, and there was 
certainty about it. Would there not be a very much greater 
certainty and assurance on the part of the farmer as to the 
price he would get than there is now? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly; that is desirable We want to get 
this thing settled in some way. I am willing to concede some- 
thing. I am frank to say that as I study the report of the 
Tariff Board I do not believe that the rate of duty on raw 
wool in the bill reported by the minority is quite as high as it 
ought to be. I mean the rate on the scoured pound. 

According to the report the cost to produce 1 pound of grease 
wool, without interest, is as follows: 


ONO TT nat $0. 19 
Western United States —.— 411 
Average, United States — 098 
3 PO — Eee . ose 
P E POINTS TBI RCA OE CSL CREE SRE TT 


Sinee Australia is the greatest wool-producing country in the 
world, and is the country from which we import the bulk of our 
foreign wool, and since Australian wool competes directly with 
our own product in quality, it is essential that a tariff drawn 
with the idea of producing revenue or protecting the American 
woolgrower must be based upon the relative difference in cost 
between wool production in this country and Australia. When 
interest is included we find that it costs on an average 113 
cents more to produce a pound of grease wool in the United 
States than it does in Australia, excluding the difference in 
cost of transportation. Now, if these wools were of equal 
shrinkage—that is, if they produced an equal amount of wool 
when scoured—a tariff levied upon the grease basis of 11.3 cents 
would be the difference in the cost of production, based on the 
findings of the Tariff Board. But since it is recognized by 
everyone who has studied the question of wool and its products 
that 1 pound of grease wool may be equal in scoured wool to 
8 pounds of grease wool from another section, and since the 
yalue of wool depends upon the amount of scoured wool that the 
grease wool produces, it must be clear that a tariff to afford the 
difference in cost must be based on the difference in the cost 
of producing a pound of scoured wool in this country and its 
chief competitor. 

Of course, it would be fair in determining the difference in 
the cost of producing scoured wool to base that difference upon 
the average shrinkage of imported wools, which is approxi- 
mately 40 per cent or less; but, in order to present this matter 
without prejudice, we shall accept the shrinkage of foreign 
wools as given by the board on page 12 of volume 1 of the 
report: 

Shrinkage of wools. 


Ohio 


The following table shows the cost to produce 1 pound of 
scoured wool without interest: 
Ohio 


Western United States 289 
Average, United States_ 242 
Australia eS . 00 
— —— 00 
Both: Amer hee ee aes 092 


On the basis of the above table it is therefore clear that if 
interest is not to be included as a cost there is an actual differ- 
ence in the cost of producing a pound of scoured wool between 
this country and Australasia of 24.2 cents per pound. This, how- 
ever, does not take into consideration the difference in the cost 
of transportation. 

But this is a question on which men’s judgments will differ. 
I am willing to concede something. The gentleman from Con- 
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necticut [Mr. HILL] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAxNEI may be right about the rate. We want to get this thing 
settled on the basis of a specific duty and on the basis of the 
scoured content. 

I have samples of wool which I have collected from among 


United States 
South America - . 
Australia ea 025 


United States - $2,600, 000 


the woolgrowers of the eighth Ohio district. I wish we had | South America- 2, 080, 000 
time, so that every Member could see what I want you to see Pa a a a „ 5 ti 8 
with reference to the character of this wool. : 4 . 23 E 
The wool grown in the Ohio region is the best grown any- Western United States $0. 06 
where in the world. ‘Take this wool right here. Here is a prize ent ep Pere — —.— P 
Australian fleece. You can pull the fibers apart as you. would | London, dock- -II 0025 
pull cotton batting; the Australian fiber is lustrous and beanti- Freight cost to market 56,875 ds doarea aboot. 
ful, but not strong. Take the same number of fibers of Ohio Eleven Western States x 000010 
wool, and the moment you make the test you realize that when | Australia__------ ———5ðrw 1, 706, 250. 00 
you put the same amount of force on it as I am now doing it | Routh, hmerlca——----------~-~--~-~---~------------ 8 
does not break them at all. The Ohio wool is the strongest TW Gowen be cer ARSE SIA vies 
wool to be found anywhere in the world, There is no question | hoo E E 32.44 
about that. It is the best wool grown anywhere. On this point | Western United States 444«„„ 2. 
Gov. Gooding says in his address to the Ohio woolgrowers : C ̃˙ . . 1.15 
Do you know that here in Ohio and in some of your adjoining States pe SEE o SPENT LE ATL OEREN OLIN 8 
p: produce the best wool in the world ; that the Army and Navy of the 44 ]ðͥ⸗½ů ꝛð·˙⸗! ꝗ es . 
nited States are dressed in cloth princi lly made from wool grown | o verage cost per sheep, including interest. 
in Ohio? In the days of the Civil War this Government required that | Ghlio . Sr $2. 758 


all cloth for the Army and Navy should be made out of American wool. 
It was a war measure, and put into effect to encourage wool production 
in this country, for wool is conceded all to be a great necessity in 
times of war. The great Napoleon attributed his defeat in Russia more 
to the lack of woolen clothing for his men than to any other one cause. 
This Government, however, has since discovered that cloth made from 
American wool stood a very much stronger tearing test than wools pro- 


11 
duced in any other country. The wearing quality of wool depends 
solely upon the strength of the wool fiber from which it is made. In 58 States +t 
its contracts to-day for cloth this Government specifies that cloth weigh- | Australia... 00 
ing 13 ounces to the yard shall stand a tearing test of 65 pounds to | agricg “00 
the inch in the direction Of: the warp:. Aplece of cloth is placed (be E cen te ee oe E een et eee ee ee ee “ca et 


tween two clamps and thumb screws are applied and a tearing pressure Cost to produce pound of grease wool. 


of 65 pounds applied to the cloth. If one thread of wool breaks, the 
cloth is condemned. ‘There is no wool grown in the world, with the 
exception of that grown in Ohio and some of your adjoining States— 
a little in Nevada; a little in my own State, Idaho; and some in 
Oregon—that will stand the high tearing test that this Government de- 
mands to-day for the cloth for the Army and Navy. 

Here is another thing to be noticed. Gentlemen say, Let the 
woolgrowers in the Ohio region go into some other. branch of 
the sheep industry. I tell you, gentlemen, that if you destroy 
the great merino flocks of Ohio, you will cripple the wool in- 
dustry of the world, because it is only by crossing the breeds, 
by using the crossbreeds that they already have as a founda- 
tion, and improving the stock by importations from the Ohio 


Western United States. 
Crossbreds, United States 


Shrinkage of tools. 
One so ORAT ths Se Ee E n Pee 


flocks that you can keep up the standard. This is the origin of | Western United States------.---------.----------_- do. 62.0 
the “comeback,” a term so familiar in foreign wool markets. do... 60. 4 
Why, bless you, this wool right here that is raised in Australia . 
has its fineness and its luster because of the imported blood | South America! 444.6 0 51.04 
from the flocks of Ohio. We must maintain these flocks in the Ca —————— —40.—— 58.4 
Ohio region if our country is to remain one of the great wool- 3 Cost to produce 1 pound of scoured wool without interest. ak 
YO a a a Se hc cen ca pub em —— — — — ened . 
producing nations. WERO: OT Ue BUT? EER ß MeN oan eS STIS $ . 289 


The committee have been very kind to me, and I shall not 
detain you longer, except that in the name of the woolgrowers 3 
of this country I say to the majority, it seems to me, gentle- | Africa --____- 
men, that we are entitled to fairer treatment than we are about | dcn e ee T f ee dndopecat 
to receive at your hands. The sheep industry of this country 
has a right to live. If you pass this bill, you invite a repeti- 
tion of the disaster of 1894. The farmers and woolgrowers of 
Ohio ask no special favors; they simply want a fair chance. 
In their behalf I ask for a specific duty on raw wool to be Africa ———r—rvr˖.——.'.F2— ae — 
based on the scoured content at a rate sufficient to equalize the 
difference in cost of production here and in the chief competing 
foreign countries. Do not paralyze Ohio’s industries and darken South 7272 TTT 4 
her homes by passing this free-trade bill! 
The Sun never shone on a country more fair than beautiful, peerless 


oO; 
There's life in a kiss of her rarefled air—Ohio, peona Ohio; 
Her sons they are bonest and valiant and bright, 
Her beautiful daughters are just about right, 2 W OD 
But her sheepmen and farmers would be in a sad plight 

Under Democrat rule in Ohio, 


{[Langhter and applause.] 
I desire to present here the tables previously referred to: 
Average labor cost per sheep. 


—— $42, 776, 849, 85 
— tie 5 417. 83 


* * . 40 
5, 828, 208. 35 


ATP a erennepted SS $0. 82 
Be OG Bt, Po NLR Seley Se Ee A nt SN OG Eh 0s bn . 23 
Australlaa 2 = — — ns Se — — = — ayk As - 07 | Labor cost handling 52,000,000 sheep eee 
abor cost shearing per h Send. ___ | Cost of feed, 52,000,000 Seed 
United. Stnr dee! (000,000 sheep 2s — 7 2609,00 
PTT TS CREE DEST NEC TE PTET ITI IEEE 07 Abo ges . 3,412, 500 
year 1 ̃ E BRT A SPO ERE, ARSE — 2 Total expense, wii t interest, 52,000,000 118, 404, 000 
TICE on one en en ce rn eri wren em eenta mere: — . 
Total labor cost, including shearing, of handling 52,000,000 sheep. 140.727.680 
Ros Lee URE lara ia SB E SES STR ESS $47, 580, 000 
RE ON, TY a ae SSS eed 15, 080, 000 wool, P E E S E] 
Australienii — — --- 7. 280, 000 | Cost in interest to produce same. . .. . 16,132,337 
~- Gost to feed 52,000,000 sheep one year. 
... KT Set) SOR 400: COD Total cost to produce same, with in- 
Bouth Ameries 1 ost to produce same, WI ias 42,776,889 | 8,687,320 | 34,089,520 
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Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Finney having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GRAHAM, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 22185) to-reduce the duties on wool and 
manufactures of wool, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
. ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following joint resolutions: 

II. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to authorize allotments to 
Indians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak., of 
lands valuable for coal; and 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution extending the operation of the 
act for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 
River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other pur- 
poses. 

LEAVE TO PRINT, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram from the president of the 
Native Daughters of the Golden West, of California, in relation 
to the San Francisco Mint and the Panama Canal, my answer 
thereto, and a statement by myself. 

Mr. WILLIS. Reserving the right to object, I do not wish 
to be discourteous to the gentleman, but it was understood that 
after the general debate closed there was to be no further busi- 
ness. I was so informed by gentlemen on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit me, this was understood some time before, that this par- 
ticular matter would be permitted. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not know anything about the arrange- 
ment, but I saw the leader on this side of the House, and he said 
he had no objection to my making the request. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can not the gentieman just as well have it 
inserted in the Recorp on Monday? 

Mr. RAKER. It is only a telegram from the grand president 
of the Native Daughters of the Golden West, who reports that 
8,000 ladies are interested in the San Francisco Mint, a historic 
place in California, and I would like to have it go in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am interested in the Daugh- 
ters of the Golden West and the Daughters of the Golden East, 
but I believe that this matter will keep until Monday, and I feel 
constrained to object. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to furnish a copy of the daily and bound CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record to the undersecretary of state for external affairs 
of Canada in exchange for a copy of the Parliamentary Han- 
sard; to the Committee on Printing. 

H. R. 1. An act granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War and the War with Mexico, with Sen- 
ate amendment; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. THAYER, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 

for five days, on account of attendance at court as a witness, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


By unanimous consent, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
21590, a bill to authorize levee and drainage district No. 25, of 
Dunklin County, Mo., to construct and maintain a levee across 
a branch or cut-off of St. Francis River in Missouri, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. - 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Monday, when the House meets at 11 o'clock, 
I be permitted to speak on this bill for 20 minutes; that gen- 
eral debate coutinue thereafter for two hours, one hour to be 
occupied by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] and 
the second hour by'the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuin], and that general debate close at 1.30 instead of at 
1 o'clock, as heretofore agreed upon. I will say that this is in 
accordance with the consent of the parties wko have heretofore 
been managing the matter, and that the extra time in compen- 
sation to the other side of the House has already been used. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlemar. from Texas asks 


unanimous consent that the agreement heretofore made in ref-- 


erence to closing debate on the bill be modified so that when 
the House meets on Monday next he shall have 30 minutes, the 
gentleman from New York one hour, and the gentleman from 
North Carolina one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if this is 
an understanding that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
DERWOOP] has had with with the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne]? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will state that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
DERWOOD] agreed before me that that program should be carried 
out on Monday, and in conformity with that proposed agree- 
ment the Republican side of the House has already had 31 
minutes more time than has the Democratic side. 

Mr. HILL. I have no objection, if that is the understanding. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to say that under an arrangement between myself and 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs] that he 
will not object next Monday to my putting the telegram I have 
referred to in the Recorp, I will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, April 1, 1912, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, submitting department views on H. R. 
22048, a bill to further restrict the admission of aliens into the 
United States, in response to inquiry of Mr. Burnerr (H. Doc. 
No. 659), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
22593) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, by providing for physical valuation of the property 
of carriers subject thereto and securing information con- 
cerning their stocks and bonds and boards of directors, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 477), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 22636) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Yoakum, Tex.; t- the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22637) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Bay City, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 22638) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and construction of a Federal building in the 
town of Las Vegas, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22639) for the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion of a Federal building at Las Cruces, N. Mex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22640) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and erection of a Federal building at Raton, N. Mex.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 22641) providing that 
storekeepers, gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers shall be allowed 
their actual expenses, not to exceed $1 a day, while on duty 
under an assignment away from their legal residences; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bil! (H. R. 
22642) providing for the protection of the interests of the 
United States in lands and waters comprising any part of the 
Potomac River, the Anacostia River or Eastern Branch, and 
Rock Creek, and lands adjacent thereto; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 22643) to amend subchapter 
2, chapter 19 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia 
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by providing a penalty for willful omission to return library 
property in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 22644) to extend 
and make applicable the compulsory educational laws of the 
various States to Indians residing therein; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 22645) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to set aside certain lands te be 
used us a sanitarium by the Order of Owls; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22646) providing that the United States 
shall, in certain cases, make compensation for the use of high- 
ways for carrying free rural-delivery mail; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 22647) providing for the 
sale and entry of certain lands in the State of Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 22648) to authorize a 
change in the location of Fourteenth Street NE., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. l 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 22649) to amend section 5 
of an act approved January 21, 1903, as amended May 27, 1908, 
entitled An act to promote the efficiency of the militia, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 22650) to replace sections 
4214 and 4218 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 22651) to increace the In- 
fantry garrison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to a brigade, etc.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 22652) to distribute the sur- 
plus in the Treasury of the United States to the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, for the sole purpose 
of improving the roads therein; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 22653) to authorize the sale of 
burnt timber on the public lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 22654) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to set aside certain lands to be used as a 
sanitarium by the Order of Owls; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CURLEY: A bill (H. R. 22655) to extend the rights 
and privileges of Government, or Federal, employees; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 22720) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to investigate the necessity for construct- 
ing bridges on the White Mountain or San Carlos Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of Arizona, and on the Yuma Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affatrs, 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia (by request): A bill (H. R. 
22721) to preseribe the rule of decision in the appellate courts 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
285) concerning contracts’ with Indian tribes or individual 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 474) providing pay- 
ment for the taking of testimony authorized under House reso- 
lution 358; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Memorial from the State of New 
York, favoring House bill 36, House bill 4428, and Senate bill 
2367, affording protection to migratory game birds; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Memorial from the State of 
New York, favoring House bill 36, House bill 4428, and Senate 
bill 2367, affording protection to migratory game birds; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
New York, favoring legislation by Congress for the protection 
of migratory game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AINEY: A bill (H. R. 22656) granting a pension to 
Margaret A. Seeley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22657) granting 
a pension to Helen Hartman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22658) granting an inerease of pension to 
John W. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22659) granting an inerease of pension to 
James M. Kelsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 22660) granting an inerease of pension to 
Samuel Transue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22661) granting an inerease of pension to 
Columbus Manley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 22662) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Noah Switzer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 22663) for the reilef of John 
C. Brake; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 22664) granting a pension 
to Thomas D. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 22665) for the 
relief of the trustees of the Clarksville Female Seminary, of 
Clarksville, Tenn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22666) for the relief of the First Baptist 
Church of Nashville, Tenn. ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 22667) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 22668) granting an increase 
of pension to James Little; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 22669) granting an increase 
of pension to John F. Nixon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22670) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Farley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 22671) for the relief of 
Patrick Powell; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22672) granting a pension to Margaret 
Maynard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22673) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Yetts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 22674) granting an increase 
of pension to George S. Boom; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 22675) granting an increase 
of pension to George Baldey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 22676) for the relief of H. A. M. 
Steen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 22677) an increase 
of pension to James Mitchell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 22678) for the 
relief of Joe Brown; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22679) granting an inerease of pension to 
James B. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 22680) granting an increase of 
pension to Preston M. Emery; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22681) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron A. Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22682) granting an increase of pension to 
Mariner Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 22683) for the relief of John 
Pilcher ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22684) grant- 
ing an honorable discharge and a pension to William Conner; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 22685) 
for the relief of Peter McKay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 22686) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Joseph MeDonner; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22687) for the ‘relief of the Christian 
Church at Campbellsville, Ky.; to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 22688) granting a pension 
to Anna G. ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 22689) for the relief 
of Frederick Grasser; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 22690) ‘for the relief 
of the First Baptist Church of Rome, Ga.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 22691) granting an increase of 
pension to James O. Cleveland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 22692) granting an increase 
of pension to Noah Ruhl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22693) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney Shandy; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions, : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22694) to correct the military record of 
William H. MeKown and grant him an honorable discharge; ta 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. NEELEY: A bill (H. R. 22695) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth J. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22696) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Andrew Jackson Hendrickson; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 22697) granting a pension to 
George E. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 22698) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Grady; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PARRAN: A bill (H. R. 22699) granting a pension to 
Ella J. Belt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 22700) 
granting an increase of pension to Philip Buckley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 22701) granting an increase 
of pension to Johnathan Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22702) for the relief of Mary Moles; to 
the Committee on Pensions, - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22703) granting a pension to H. E. Rives; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22704) granting an increase of pension to 
Jessee Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22705) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Schofield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 22706) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy A. Pratt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 22707) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Rey. Thomas J. Neeley, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22708) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of H. E. Aden, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. ; 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 22709) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elias H. Colburn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 22710) granting a pension 
to William A. Moffitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22711) granting a pension to Rachel Jack- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22712) granting a pension to Jennie C. 
Rathbun; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22713) granting an increase of pension to 
Milford H. Donoho; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 22714) for the relief of Clem- 
ent Lamoureaux ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22715) for the relief of David Snow; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22716) for the relief of Owen Smith; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 22717) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nathan W. Yoder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WITHERSPOON: A bill (H. R. 22718) for the relief 
of M. T. Sigrest; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22719) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
S. Rogers, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 22722) 
granting a pension to Mary C. Martin; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22723) granting a pension to Charley 
Cadle; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22724) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus Trough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22725) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. McLaughlin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 22726) granting an increase 
pension to Theodore G. Cree; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petitions of citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, and New York, asking that the duties 
on raw and refined sugars be reduced ; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AINEY: Petitions of Central Grange, No. 194; East 
Lemon Grange, No. 400; Union Grange, No. 152; Gibson Grange, 
No. 798; Beech Flat Grange, No. 336; Ledgedale Grange, No. 
1481; Shiloh Grange, No. 927; Columbia Grange, No. 83; Gibson 
Star Grange, No. 924; Unity Grange, No. 1249; Troy Grange, 
No. 182; Enterprise Grange, No. 1352; Highland Grange, No. 
183; Jackson Grange, No. 342; Union Grange, No. 155; Armenia 
Grange, No. 883, all of the State of Pennsylvania, advocating 
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the passage by Congress of House bill 19133, which provides for 


governmental system of postal express; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of F. G. Inderlied and other citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, protesting against any parcel-post legislation extending 
the service beyond its present limitations; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Memorial of the Hub Board of 
Trade of Columbus, Ohio, for 1-cent letter postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petitions of Stephen A. Forbes, director 
Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History, and students of 
Newton Academy, of Newton, N. J., in favor of House bill 
4428; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of E. Leuenberger, secretary, and other mem- 
bers of Highland Park Grange, Topeka, Kans., in support of 
House bill 21225, relating to oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of T. C. Ramsey and 3 other 
merchants of Killbuck, Ohio, for regulation of express rates 
and classifications; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Martin Burns and 21 other citizens of New- 
ark, Ohio, protesting against the passage of interstate commerce 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of M. Friedman, superintendent 
United States Indian School at Carlisle, Pa., in favor of Senate 
bill 3; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Group No. 190, Polish National Alliance, 
protesting against further restriction of immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. BURNETT: Memorial of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Boaz, Ala., in favor of adoption of House joint reso- 
lution 163; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Altamont, Kans., 
for enactment of the Haugen oleomargarine bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. CARTER: Petitions of L. B. Griffing, of Atoka, and 
Thomas Carnell, of Wapanucka, Okla., for enactment of House 
bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 1909; to the Commit- 
tee on Patents. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., op- 
posing House bill 18493, pertaining to oleomargarine; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Senior Loyal Temperance Legion of Mil 
waukee, Wis., for enactment of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Farmers’ Institute of Wisconsin, for 
establishment of a parcel-post system, ete.; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Lodge No. 128, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Milwaukee, Wis., for enactment of House bill 20487, 
providing for compensation of employees engaged in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Federated Trades Council of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., for construction of battleships in Government navy 
yards; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Petition of Grubbs Bagley Camp, No. 
16, United Spanish War Veterans, for enactment of House bill 
17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: Petition of Local Union No. 
77, N. B. O. P., of Mannington. W. Va., praying for a clause in 
the naval appropriation bill providing for the building of one 
battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Marion County, W. Va., 
praying for a speedy report on House bill 16214; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Follansbee, W. Va., for 
creation of a commission on industrial relations; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Methodist Episcopal Church South of 
Reader, W. Va., for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
Masi for agricultural demonstration work throughout the 
country; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petition of citizens of 
Buffalo, N. X., for enactment of House bills 19405, 19406, and 
19407 ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Camas (Mont.) Hot Springs Commer- 
cial Club, relative to irrigation of the Flathead Indian Reser- 
vation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, for agri- 
cultural demonstration work throughout the country; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. ; 
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By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of citizens of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, protesting against the Lever oleomargarine bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany bills for the relief 
of Marcus F. Nesmith (H. R. 21439) and James Mitchell; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Group No. 1224, of the Polish National 
Alliance of the U. A. of N. A., of Rockford, III., protesting 
ngainst passage of immigration bills, providing for the educa- 
tional test, etc.; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of G. E. Wiltse & Son, of Waterman, III., favor- 
ing a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Robert Daring, R. F. D. No. 2, and Truman 
L. and L. N. Cleveland, R. F. D. No. 5, all of Rockford, III., 
favoring the establishment of a parcel-post service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petitions of citizens of Corpus Christi and 
Fort Worth, Tex., for enactment of the Berger old-age pension 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Union Church 
Mass Meeting, of Scottdale, Pa., for passage of the Kenyon- 
Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. i 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of Nicholas Gahr, of Haynes, N. 
Dak., asking that the duties on raw and refined sugars be re- 
duced; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of North Dakota Sunday School Association, for 
enactment of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Edmore, N. Dak., for parcel-post 
legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Elbowoods, N. Dak., protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petitions of Mart, Waco, and 
West, Tex., for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bridgeport, Tex., for construction 
of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. t 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Petition of J. R. Beckett and 100 other 
citizens of Faulkner County, Ark., for parcel-post legislation; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KOPP: Petition of citizens of Reedsburg, Wis., pro- 
testing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: Papers to accompany bill for the 
relief of heirs of Charles G. Knight (H. R. 22411) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Douglas County, 
Minn., for enactment of the Haugen oleomargarine bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Homer City, and Glade Run Presbyterian 
Church, of Dayton, Pa., for enactment of the Kenyon-Sheppard 
interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Memorial of the Camas (Mont.) Hot 
Springs Commercial Club, relative to irrigation of the Flathead 
Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, urging ag- 
ricultural demonstration work throughout the country; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCOY: Petition of citizens of New Jersey, for con- 
struction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. > 

Also, petitions of citizens of Irvington and Newark, N. J., 
for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act 
of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: Petition of residents of 
Grampian, Pa., for construction of one battleship in a Govern- 
ment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Granges Nos. 96, 223, 290, and 1284, Patrons 
of Husbandry, for a governmental system of postal express; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of citizens of the State of New 
York, for construction of one battleship in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Dundee, N. Y., protesting against 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Alton, N. Y., and thé Ministers’ Association of Newark, 
N. J., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RANDELL of Texas: Petition of citizens of Denison, 
Tex., in favor of old-age pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: Memorial of the Seamen's Church In- 
stitute of New York, for enactment of Senate bill 2117; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Order of Railway Conductors, Order of Railroad ‘Teleg- 
raphers, and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, for enactment 
of House bill 20487, the Federal compensation act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 2, United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Meriden, Conn., for enactment of House bill 17470; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Also, petition of Grange No. 10, Patrons of Husbandry, ofe 
Kent, Conn., for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island, for establishment of a naval base 
on Narragansett Bay, in the State of Rhode Island; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. J 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of citizens of Holly, 
Mich., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petitions. of numerous 
citizens of the State of California, for parcel-post legislation; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Melville Jeffrey, of Los Angeles, Cal., for 
enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Order of Railway Conductors, Order of Railway 
Telegraphers, and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, for en- 
actment of House bill 20487, Federal accident compensation 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Camas (Mont.) Hot Springs Commer- 
cial Club, relative to irrigation of the Flathead Indian Reser- 
yation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, for agri- 
cultural demonstration work throughout the country; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of citizens of Creston, Iowa, for 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TURNBULL: Petition of Thomas F. Goode and 45 
other citizens of Mecklenburg County, Va., against the estab- 
lishment of a parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of Grange No. 426, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Prattsburg, N. Y., for parcel-post legislation ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: Petition of sundry citizens of Addi- 
son, Mich., for passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Petition of W. E. Jordan and 
others of Murchison, in favor of legislation prohibiting 
gambling in farm products; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April J, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who hast been our refuge 
in all generations, we come before Thee with bowed heads and 
saddened hearts over the great loss we haye suffered. We know 
indeed that the way of man is not in himself alone, and that it 
is not in us who walk to direct our steps. Therefore we submit 
our lives unto Thee, whose we are. Though Thou slay us, yet 
will we put our trust in Thee. Deepen in us, we pray Thee, the 
confidence that amid all earth’s changes Thou changest not, 
and fulfill unto us the promise that Thine unfailing love shall 
be sufficient for our deepest sorrow. 

And unto Thee, our Father, who hast loved us with an 
everlasting love and hast given us comfort and good hope 
through the gospel, be glory and praise now and for evermore. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the last legislative day, Thursday, March 28, when, on 
request of Mr. Curtom and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

DEATH OF SENATOR ROBERT LOVE TAYLOR. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, it becomes my sad duty to announce 

to the Senate the death of my colleague, Hon. Rosert LOYE 
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TAYLOR, a distinguished Member of this body and three times 
governor of the State he represented in the Senate. He died 
yesterday at Providence Hospital in this city. 

I fully appreciate the profound sorrow which his death has 
occasioned in the hearts of the Members of this body, for in 
my short experience here I have learned of the affectionate 
regard in which he was held by Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber. 

It is not now the proper time for any extended remarks 
upon Senator Taytor’s distinguished public service and his 
eminent character, but at the proper time I shall ask the Sen- 
ate to suspend temporarily its business that fitting tribute 
may be paid to his high character and distinguished public 
service. 

At the present time I offer the following resolutions, and ask 
for their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 271) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. ROBERT LOVE TAYLOR, late a Senator from the State 
of Tennessee. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. TAYLOR. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of res his remains be removed 
from Washington to Nashville, Tenn., for burial in charge of the Ser- 

t at Arms, attended by the committee, who shall have full power 
o carry these resolutions into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as the committee under 
the second resolution Mr. Lea, Mr. Bacon, Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. 
SUTHERLAND, Mr. Bourne, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. OvermMan, Mr. 
Jounston of Alabama, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. PAGE, Mr. WATSON, 
and Mr. KERN. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased Senator I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 2 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 2, 1912, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 1, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We come to Thee Almighty God our heavenly Father with 
glad hearts, rejoicing in the possession of life with its splendid 
environment, its lofty hopes and glorious aspirations, which are 
ever moving us onward and upward to higher manhood. 
Strengthen, we beseech Thee, our faith in Thee, that when sor- 
rows gather abont us we shall not fail, when the storms of ad- 
versity burst upon us we shall be firm, and when temptations 
roll in upon us like the mighty waves of the ocean we shall be 
strong to resist, for “He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

Touched by the sudden death of another one of the congres- 
sional family, whose smiles and cheering words brought sun- 
shine into the hearts of thousands, comfort his many friends 
and bereaved family with the thought that he still lives to the 
larger life in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 30, 1912, 
was read and approved. 

5 SERVICE PENSION BILL, 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions I cali up the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service 
pension to certain defined veterans of the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico, with Senate amendments, and move that the 
none disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a con- 

rence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana reports the bill 
H. R. 1, and moves to disagree to the Senate amendments and 
asks for a conference. The question is on disagreeing to the 
Senate amendments. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees on the part of 
the House: Mr. SHERWOOD, Mr. ADAIR, and Mr. Suttoway, 

THE WOOLEN SCHEDULE. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
22195, to revise the woolen schedule. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
3 of the bill H. R. 22195, with Mr. Granam in the 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, in the concluding 
hours of the debate on this pending measure—the woolen sched- 
ule, commonly known as Schedule K—it is apparent that no 
argument which can be made will in any manner affect the 
terms of the bill as it will pass the House; but the debate has 
shown conclusively that the Democratic bill framed in the last 
session of this Congress by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and which was adopted by the Democratic caucus and is iden- 
tically the same as the pending bill, should have been passed 
into a law at that time, so that relief might have been then 
given to the people of the United States. The Republican objec- 
tions to it have all been met. The reasons for delay have been 
shown to be groundless. The President’s veto of the measure 
was an exercise of Executive authority—no matter how hon- 
estly exercised—which resulted in placing upon the people of 
the United States the burden of Schedule K for one year 
longer, a burden which he himself had previously said was in- 
defensible from any standpoint. The Republican position in 
politics is the opposite of the position of the Dem ts in prin- 
ciple and policies; and it might be well, while we consider these 
various schedules and the revision of them from time to time, 
to stop and consider why the Republican Party stands out 
against every reform proposed in the interest of the common 
people. While they profess allegiance to American industry and 
American labor, they continuously oppose every measure that 
tends to free industry from embarrassment or ameliorate the 
conditions of labor. When driven from one position they fall 
back to another; but the fight is continuous, and always to pre- 
vent réform. 

The difference between the Democratic and the Republican 
tariff is as distinctive as the difference between equal rights and 
special privileges. The Democratic Party has always looked 
upon the Constitution as a charter from the people of all the 
States which gives to the National Government only the power 
expressed therein, the limitations to which should be as sacredly 
guarded as the power conferred should be wisely and efficiently 
executed. The constitutional power of the Congress to levy a 
tariff on imports was intended as a means of raising revenue 
for the administration of the Federal Government. It is a tax 
pure and simple, and the principle of economy applies as well to 
the levying of the tariff as it does to the appropriation of the 
revenue derived therefrom. The Democratice doctrine main- 
tains that no more revenue should be collected than is needed 
for the economical administration of the Government; that this 
revenue should be secured in the most just and economical way ; 
that high rates of duty should be avoided; that the necessaries 
of life should, if possible, be relieved from taxation, and luxury 
and wealth should be made to bear their full measure of the 
public burden. 

The Republican Party, being both sectional and partisan, has 
constantly opposed the Democratic policy, and has in the last 50 
years succeeded in building up, step by step and stone by stone, 
a tariff system and a tariff wall which have established mo- 
nopoly of home industries and warped and paralyzed our for- 
eign trade. 

It has always been the pretense of protectionism that high 
rates of duty would give the American market to the protected 
industries, and at the same time labor would have a propor- 
tionately increased wage, and high prices to the consumer 
would be prevented by competition. None of these claims are 
true except the first. The protected industries have, indeed, 
full control of the American market, but labor has received no 
share of the benefit, and monopolistic combinations have de- 
stroyed competition. All the evils that were feared by its op- 
ponents have materialized without any of the-good results that 
were claimed by its advocates. The cost to the consumer and 
to all unprotected industries has greatly increased; the cost of 
living has been made oppressively burdensome and American 
workmen have been forced to compete not only among them- 
selves, but also with the hordes of cheap labor imported by the 
protected industries. 

The whole system is wrong, both in policy and in morals. It 
stands in violation of equal rights and common honesty. Its 
mailed hand strikes with fearful force the principles of free 
government and the liberties of the people. The tariff on many 
articles is higher than the whole labor cost of production. It 
is levied not for revenue, but to enrich the privileged classes. 
It is, in plain words, a system by which the few are enabled to 
levy tribute on the whole country. It is so cunningly devised 
as to place heavy burdens on labor and secure for wealth im- 
munity from taxation. The Democratic doctrine is reversed and 
the heaviest burdens are placed on the necessaries of life in- 
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stead of upon luxuries. The Government is made to secure its 
revenue from the pittance of the poor, leaving practically un- 
touched the untold millions of predatory wealth. 

Were these statements new they would, indeed, be startling, 
but they have been so frequently made as to be almost trite, 
and yet no relief has been effected. For more than 30 years 
the people of this country have been struggling to secure re- 
vision of the tariff, lowering the rates and lessening the bur- 
dens; but this long warfare has been so successfully met by the 
beneficiaries of protectionism that instead of lower rates and 
lighter burdens the rates have been raised and the burdens 
increased. 

In dealing with the question of tariff revision the Democrats 
in Congress have two great obstacles. First, the artificial en- 
vironment of our industries to which they have been compelled 
to conform; and second, the immense amount of revenue it is 
necessary to collect in order to meet the extravagant legislation 
heretofore enacted by the Republican Party. In some instances 
a return to just and proper rates at one step might prove hurtful 
to some investments that have been honestly established under 
existing laws, and in other cases the necessity for revenue will 
not permit of reductions that could otherwise be made. 

The Republican system of tariff legislation has been so com- 
plex that an accurate understanding of its real effects and 
burdens is almost impossible. The Democracy, however, true 
to its pledges, is determined to effect its revision of the tariff 
schedules with justice to all and for the interest of the whole 
country. The only hope of an equitable and proper tariff re- 
vision lies in the success of the Democratic Party. The Repub- 
lican organization is determined to prevent revision if possible, 
and to circumvent by any and all means any attempt at revision. 
The stand-pat Republican controls the party. The Republican 
insurgent is a tariff reformer only on dress parade. He clings 
persistently to the doctrine of protectionism and thereby renders 
futile and absurd his reform theories. 

As long as our tariff laws are written in the interest of pro- 
tected industries, instead of for revenue only, the robbery of the 
people will continue as in the past. The insurgent’s doctrine of 
tariff reform applies to everything except the products of his 
own district and State. The stand-pat Republican has quite a 
clear appreciation of this liberal spirit on the part of the insur- 
gent, but exercising as he does the control of the Republican 
machine, he understands that a sufficient number of interests 
coyering a sufficient amount of territory must combine and 
recognize each other’s claims in order to make safe their own. 
The stand-pat Republican is working for such combination in 

order to keep his party in power, while the Republican insurgent 
is struggling desperately to keep apparently abreast of the Dem- 
ocratic reform element in his section, holding out a promise 
of relief through the Republican Party, in order that he may 
retain his seat in Congress. 

Those who hope for reform can reasonably look to the Demo- 
cratic Party alone, and those who would have the tariff revised 
in the interest of the people, whatever their party affiliation, 
should see to it that no protectionists are sent to Congress. A 
protectionist in the Democratie organization is more hurtful to 
the cause of tariff reform than a Republican occupying his 
place. 

As long as the tariff laws are made by those who favor the 
few as against the many, just so long will the many continue to 
be robbed by the few, and in this connection I want to say that 
the most dangerous advocates of the special interests to-day 
are those who preach the doctrine of tariff for revenue only in 
States that are naturally Democratic on this issue, but who 
claim that the protection enjoyed by the manufacturer should 
be extended to the producer of raw material in order to equalize 
the burden of taxation. It is a dangerous doctrine because it 
is deceptive in its nature, has something of the appearance of 
fairness, and appeals strongly to the self-interest of those pro- 
ducing the raw materials, 

Every time tariff protection is extended downward from the 
manufactured article to the raw material a new group of pro- 
tectionists is created clamoring for more protection and joining 
in the cry with all other protectionists. Those who shout for a 
protective tariff on raw wool, for instance, support also the 
efforts of the woolen manufacturers to maintain a high tariff 
on woolen goods. 

There should be no tariff levied for protection. The principle 
involved is very clear. There should be collected only the nec- 
essary amount of revenne, and this amount should be obtained 
in the most economical manner. A tariff bill made by the Con- 
gress on this basis would include in the dutiable list very few, 
if any, of the articles of commerce commonly known as raw 
materials. 


The pending bill is the same which passed the House at the 
last session. It was then prepared by the Democratic members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means and adopted by the Demo- 
cratic caucus of the House. It reduces the present rates of 
Schedule K and would if enacted into law greatly benefit the 
country. It is a step in the right direction and should be fol- 
lowed at the proper time by still greater reductions. Woolen 
goods are perhaps more important in reference to health than 
any other item among the taxed necessaries of life. It would 
be a blessing to the country if all manufactures of wool could be 
placed on the free list. 

I do not intend to go into a general discussion of the Dill, as 
I made extended remarks upon it at the last session, but in this 
connection I want to again call attention to what I then en- 
deayored, among other things, to impress upon the Congress and 
the country in reference to the effect the present high price of 
woolens has upon infant life. I stated then, and assert it now, 
that the death rate among the young infants of the very poor 
is fearfully increased by lack of proper woolen garments. The 
discussion at this session, I am pleased to note, has brought out 
many strong statements along this line. There can be no doubt 
but that the exorbitant rates on the woolen schedule have caused 
the death of thousands and tens of thousands of American in- 
fants. In addition to this, the old, the sick, the feeble, who by 
their poverty have been unable to pay the high prices demanded 
for woolen goods, have suffered in untold numbers great injury 
to health and much loss of life. The outrageous exactions in 
Schedule K are miserably mean and pitifully cruel. It is a 
notable illustration that “Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn.” 

All legislation should be enacted in the interest of the whole 
people. This everyone would admit as a sound principle. The 
influences, however, that have operated in the development of 
the Republican tariff system have not been exercised in the 
interest of the public, but with a view of bestowing special 
favor upon the privileged class. Greed has dictated the policy 
of protectionism and, shame to say, the special interests them- 
selves have written the tariff schedules. The real history of 
tariff legislation in this country is almost incredible when we 
consider that for decade after decade a free people in a popular 
Government, who boast their love of liberty and who have in 
each succeeding election an opportunity to correct existing 
evils, should fail so repeatedly to assert themselves and to hurl 
from power the party organization which has so often and 
continuously betrayed them. 

As every despotism pretends to be established in the interest 
of freedom, so organized monopoly proclaims itself the friend 
and protector of labor. Its slogan is the protection of American 
industries and American labor, while it seeks to shackle the 
one and enslave the other. It now shamelessly declares that 
combination and monopoly, which it has heretofore denied—even 
many times denied under oath—is but the natural outgrowth 
and evolution of modern civilization, and that the Government, 
whose laws they have defied and set at naught, should legalize 
their infamous policy. 

The effect of protectionism on .business has been to cut off 
foreign competition in our home markets, enabling protected 
industries to exact higher prices and greatly enlarge their 
profits, thus year after year building up great and growing 
fortunes, owned by the few, at the expense of the toiling 
mililons who are victims of protectionism. As the holdings of 
the rich grew greater their capacity to organize larger business 
and widen their operations increased in geometrical ratio, 
controlling production and the various channels of trade and 
absorbing the great reserve wealth of our natural resources. 
To do this it was necessary to control the Government, which 
they have done with ruthless hand. 

In the few minutes that I have in which to conclude my re- 
marks I wish to call the attention of the committee and the 
country to the methods by which the Republican Party has been 
able to control the Congress, has been able to build up this 
tariff system which operates so oppressively on the consumer, 
the producer, and all the people. Special privilege has been 
built up because special privilege has controlled the lawmaking 
power. An assertion like that ought to elicit the earnest atten- 
tion of every patriot, be he Republican, Democrat, Populist, 
Socialist, or Independent. If special interest can control the 
lawmaking power, the people have no rights that will be re- 
spected. I assert that the methods which have been adopted are 
plain when you study the organization and operation of the 
various Con I shall not speak specially in reference to 
this Congress, but as to former Congresses. Look at the mem- 
bership, look at their employment, look at the committees upon 
which they were placed, and when you find that those who are 
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interested in the protected industries and their officers, agents, 
and attorneys are upon the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in the House, and on similar committees in 
the Senate, it is very easy to understand that the legislation 
emanating fron: these sources will be poisoned with self-interest 
and with special privilege. The fact that the lumber interests 
write the schedule on lumber, that those who are interested in 
the Woolen Trust write Schedule K, that those interested in 
cotton manufacture write the schedule on that textile, that 
those interested in steel and coal and meat and in everything 
you can name in the whole catalogue of protected industries 
write the schedules affecting them, discloses the plot by which 
the public is defrauded. 

The beneficiaries of special legislation and their officers, 
agents, and their attorneys sit and misrepresent the people on 
these committees and help enaet such legislation as they desire. 
The result is that we have a system of tariff exaction more 
corrupt and more outrageous than any tax law that was ever 
passed by a free people. Yet you can scarcely awaken the 
masses of the people on the question. There seems to be a kind 
of lethargy not only among men in public life, but through all 
classes in private life, and they go on and on electing men to 
Congress who build up their own fortunes and the fortunes of 
their associates by using the legislative power for that purpose 
instead of exercising it for the good of the people. These words 
are not pleasant. It is a very unpopular task for anyone to 
undertake in a legislative assembly to lecture the members of 
that body along lines of reform which affect their business in- 
terests, their moral conduct, and the question of their fidelity 
to the people who have trusted and honored them. I assert in 
conclusion that the underlying prerequisite of all reform to-day 

Is the getting a disinterested Congress to make the laws. 

The only hope to-day is in the Demoeratic Party and in Demo- 
cratic success. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I will tell 
you, in this connection, that unless the Demoeratie Party elimi- 
nates from itself the poison of protection, and unless it passes 
a law forbidding Senators and Representatives to act as the 
agents, employees, attorneys, or officers of the corporations and 
others interested in legislation during their term of service it 
will not make good when it comes into power, because you 
can not get pure water from a muddy spring. Men who repre- 
sent the interests will not represent the people. I hope that 
the Democratic Party when it comes into power will show, as it 
has heretofore shown by its votes in this Chamber, that this 
is its policy, and that it will scourge from the Congress of the 
United States those who are the officers, agents, and attorneys 
of the interests—all those who are the representatives of greed 
and graft. [Loud applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, this is supposed to be the last 
act in the great tariff reforms of this present Congress. There 
may be another last appearance, I do not know. They are as 
numerous with this committee as with some of the celebrated 
actresses. This bill relates to a great industry. There are 
great interests at stake, I want to state to the gentleman from 
Texas, dependent upon tariff legislation in reference to wool, 
and the interests are very largely centered in the little homes 
of the country where the laborers in woolen mills live, and 
on the hillsides and mountain sides, and on the farms of the 
country where the raisers of sheep and the producers of wool 
also are getting their livelihood by reason of the wool of the 
sheep which is cared for in Schedule K. Now, some gentlemen 
seem to believe that a majority of this country are against pro- 
tection through tariff legislation. They were never more mis- 
taken in their lives. There were never more people in this 
country in favor of a protective tariff than there are this blessed 
day. [Applause on the Republican side.] They are not in favor 
of an excessive protection; they are not in favor of a duty which 
is higher than sufficient to make up the difference between the 
cost of production here and abroad. 

A majority of the people are not for that, and that is where 
our Democratic friends make the mistake. They think after 
bringing in a wool bill or any other kind of a bill that slashes 
the duties without regard to the effect upon the industrial con- 
ditions of the country, that it will make them popular because 
they assume the majority of the country believe in free trade. 


The elation over the result of the election of a year ago last 


fall has taken away their ability to properly appreciate the 
facts and the conditions of the country and form a judgment 
upon those facts and conditions. They will find that out some 
day. You may go ahead and pass these bills. I do not know 
but it would be better for the country in the long run if you 
had power to put them on the statute books now. I do not 
know but it may be possible that the country needs another les- 


son of 1894. That lesson was wholesome and it resulted in 
much good finally, although the immediate effect was wide- 
spread suffering throughout the whole country. But I do not 


believe it. Men’s memories are not quite so short. You had 
an opportunity not alone to play to the galleries, but to show the 
people what you would do if you had power in the Senate and 
in the House and a man in the White House to sign your bills. 
The people of the country are looking into these bills of yours. 
They are comparing the effect upon the industry in which they 
are associated in some manner. The laborers in the country 
are looking into these bills. Why, in my district I heard the 
other day that the workers in the cities were forming tariff 
leagues, because they feared the threats of the Democrats and 
Democratic tendency in the country. Go on gentlemen, do not 
stop with this bill, I pray you do not stop; go right on with the 
whole program and show the country what you are going to do, 
So they will be able to appreciate it when it comes around to 
November, when we eleet a Congress and elect a President. 

Mr. Chairman, wool is not only important to the people en- 
gaged in that industry but te the whole country. I caught the 
word “tuberculosis” in debate the other day and I was sur- 
prised to be informed that tuberculosis generated in woolen 
mills. I do not know whether the gentleman carried it out to 
its logical conclusion that therefore he wanted to vote for your 
bill to destroy woolen mills or not, but when you do destroy 
them you will haye to look out for something worse than tuber- 
culosis even. You will have to look out among the army of 
the poor for pneumonia and other fatal diseases. We know we 
must have wool, gentlemen, in this climate of ours; we must 


| have woolen clothing and woolen blankets for our soldiers in 


time of war, and it is just as much a war necessity as battle- 


ships; the Democratic Party are against battleships as they 


are against wool, They do not want any preparation for war, 
even to insure peace; all they want is a chance to divide up 
the offices, to play economy for one year, and show a less total 
of appropriations this year to be made up by deficiency appro- 
priations after the election. What a grand thing they have done 
by omitting to provide for battleships. Gentlemen, the country 
is more intelligent than you take it for; the people of the 
country are more intelligent and they have their ideas in regard 
to battleships. They want them, and they are going to have 
them, and they are going to have them if they have to turn 
you sweet gentlemen out and put us in next time. They know 
what they want. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, the present Schedule K, Mr. Chairman, has been in 
existence substantially for about 50 years. It has been open 
to assault, and is now open to assault, and there are points 
where it is not defensible against that assault, and yet, notwith- 
standing its imperfections, there has ever been a sentiment in 
the country to encourage the raising of sheep and building up 
the woolen industry here; notwithstanding the assaults and not- 
withstanding the weakness of its defense as regards some items, 
they have maintained for about 50 years this Schedule K 
nearly in the form in which it exists to-day. But we agree that 
Schedule K should be revised. I have agreed with that senti- 
ment for some time, and did not fail to so say, and I did not 
fail to embrace the first opportunity I had to attempt to revise 
it. And why? Well, now, the duty on the wools in the grease 
is not so much out of the way; it is not so much above the pro- 
tective rate when you get right down to it and it is enforced. 

Conditions have changed since that rate was first put upon 
the statute books; conditions have changed regarding the 
relative amount of wool that it takes to produce yarn and cloth 
and clothing and all that sort of thing, and the inequalities in 
the Jaw have become exaggerated. No one will contend that it 
is necessary to have the compensatory duties upom yarn and 
cloth and clothing and tops that are ineluded in Sehedule K 
to-day ; no one will contend for that who understands the sub- 
ject, unless it may be the expert employed by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, who seems to be able to argue himself into 
any position. Those inequalities should be ecorrected—the 
compensation in each case should be no greater than is actually 
necessary to cover the amount of wool that appears in the 
article. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Payne tariff law—against which there 
appears to be so much aversion and aspersion among gentle- 
men on the other side and certain newspapers that aided them, 
over which they have had considerable frolic for the last three 
years—there were some good points at least, and I could take 
up the rest of my hour to-day in speaking about them. Most 
of you admit them yourselves. It was the first tariff bill that 
ever had a maximum and minimum provision in it. We laid a 
maximum tariff with an inerease of duty of 25 per cent, under 
the third section of the bill, against any country that would 
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not give us fair trade relations, and we authorized the Presi- 
dent to go ahead and negotiate bargains with those countries 
and to get good terms. It was necessary to do it. They all 
had maximum and minimum provisions, and we were getting 
the maximum from them. It hurt our foreign trade. 

My genial friend from Missouri, the Speaker of the House—I 
do not see him here now—wrote an article, published in a mag- 
azine at Buffalo under the editorship of Norman E. Mack, chair- 
man of your Democratic national committee, soon after Con- 
gress adjourned, and in that article the present Speaker argued 
that this was a joker, that it meant 25 per cent additional 
tariff, and that after all we meant to increase the tariff in this 
country by an additional 25 per cent under section 3, and he pre- 
dicted that that would certainly be the result. He was just as 
sure of that then as he was three years before of carrying the 
elections in 1906, and one year before in carrying those of 
1908, and just as sure as he is now that his party will elect 
their President next fall. If he would stop and put on his 
thinking cap for n moment he would realize that section 3 
did not do any such thing, but it gave the President the power 
to negotiate. And the President did negotiate under section 3. 
And then it gave him a little more power than that. It gave 
him the power to appoint a board. They did not call it a 
board formally, but it gave him the practical power and au- 
thority to appoint a board. It provided that— 

To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties im upon him by this section and the officers of the Govern- 
ment in the administration of the customs laws, the President is hereby 
authorized to employ such persons as may be required. 

Out of those words grew this Tariff Board, because it was 
demanded by the great majority of this country at that time. 
The President took advantage of section 3 to negotiate trade 
agreements with foreign countries, and he did negotiate. There 
were exported from the United States in 1909 manufactured 
articles for further use in manufacturing to the value of 
$253,000,000; in 1910, $287,000,000; in 1911, $324,000,000. And 
there was also exported from the United States of articles 
ready for consumption, in 1909, $467,000,000 ; 1910, $541,000,000 ; 
1911, $639,900,000 ; showing a tremendous increase from year to 
year—a total in 1909 of $720,000,000, in 1910 of $828,000,000, 
and in 1911 of $963,900,000. We are getting after those foreign 
markets—the markets of the world—under a live President, 
who is reaching out for them and using every means in his 
power granted by the Congress of the United States to bring 
about those negotiations and those agreements and a better 
rate on many articles exported to the various countries of the 
world. 

And, superadded to that, our Consular Service has been im- 
proved and built up under a Republican administration so well 
that it is stated—and I believe the statement is not anywhere 
contradicted—that Emperor William has written a circular 
letter to his consuls, instructing them to follow the methods of 
the United States consuls in the same towns where they are, 
because the American consuls are so successful in extending 
American trade. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Well, we availed ourselves of that section 3 and appropriated 
for a Tariff Board, the present board. We went a little further, 
and we tried to make a permanent law for a Tariff Board, but 
that failed because of filibuster at the last end of the Sixty- 
first Congress by a band of Democratic Members, although our 
side of the House were for it and many on your side. In the 
Committee on Ways and Means every member was for it, and 
only one Democrat changed his opinion over night. We wanted 
the information. Why, even our friends-over there wanted it 
in making a tariff for reyenue only. They probably overesti- 
mated themselves, because when they got the information they 
did not know how to use it; but they wanted it then. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

This board went to work. They first went to work on the 
woolen schedule. Then, one day my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
UnpbERwoop] brought in his woolen bill—a bill just like this bill, 
only with a change of the date, as he says—imposing a duty of 
20 per cent on wool and a lower rate on manufactures of woo}, 
and he brought in a report here that showed that he believed 
the effect would be so great in increasing the imports of wool, 
and especially of woolen goods, that there would be enough 
coming in to crowd out two-thirds of the American production 
of wool and woolens in this country—thus deliberately slaugh- 
tering the sheep and repeating the operation of the Democratic 
Party under the Wilson bill, when, in 1894, they destroyed the 
flocks and shut up the mills. 

I can not understand the antipathy of Democratic gentlemen 
to the mills in this country. I can not understand why they 
put a duty upon articles that are used only as raw material for 
manufacture when there is nothing of the kind produced here. 
JL can not understand how they will get up here and shout, 


“Oh, it will make it a little harder for the manufacturers, but 


it will tax them, and therefore we put it on.” I can not under- 
stand this political economy that believes that a workingman 
will get more wages, or as much, when the proprietor of the 
factory in which he is employed is running behind every day 
and anticipating a loss of what money he has invested and the 
closing of the factory, and is not able to keep the factory run- 
ning. 

Why, you pledged yourselves time and time again not to de- 
stroy any industry. The gentleman from Alabama talks about 
the business of the people, and assures us that the Democratic 
Party is not going to hurt them, and then he smiles and stabs 
those people beneath the ribs with his free-trade bills, in which 
he assures us that there is no protection whatever, and that if 
any has crept into any bill he did not mean it. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Well, they passed that bill, and then it went over to the Sen- 
ate, and they jumped it up to 35 per cent on wool, and they 
finally agreed upon 29 per cent in conference, and got a bill 
before the President, and then they walked around saying, 
“Ob, we have put Taft in a hole now. That is the end of 
him.” I told them then in the House that they had given 
President Taft the opportunity of his life, and he took it. He 
vetoed your mongrel bill, and he satisfied the country, who 
wanted intelligent action, upon the report of a Tariff Board, 
that the country should wait until we got that report before 
Schedule K was amended. After a while, on the 20th of De- 
cember, we got the report. 

How well I remember what consternation there was on the 
other side. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprnwoop] 
did not seem to be in the House at the time. The other side 
did not seem to want to print the report. They had a premo- 
nition in regard to it—I‘do not know why. But finally they 
got it printed, and then the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] wondered that we could get any consolation out 
of it. I told him he would find that no Democrat could get any 
consolation out of that report, after we had heard the summary 
read, and they can not. 

Did they bring in a wool bill right after that? No. Did they 
take it up right after that? Not at all. They brought in the 
same old bill. Why, they were paralyzed and dumfounded by 
that report. It destroyed so many of your theories that you had 
paraded before the country, swearing that they were the very 
facts. It destroyed them utterly. One of your theories was 
that the duty was added to the price in all cases and came 
out of the American consumer. For the first time this board 
demonstrated beyond cavil that that was a falsehood. 

They showed the difference in cost between this country and 
abroad by a detailed report on numerous samples. They showed 
the efficiency of labor. Why, you have been testifying for 
years—of course, you did not know anything about that, but 
that did not keep you from testifying for years—that because 
of the greater efficiency of labor in this country, notwithstanding 
we paid double the wages, yet the unit of cost abroad was as 
great as it is here. They got the unit of cost and demonstrated 
it, taking account of efficiency and wages and everything else, 
and the unit of labor cost here is found to be double what it is 
on the other side. 

Nothing in the report justified a 20 per cent duty on wool. 
Nothing justified a 29 per cent rate. The report shows that an 
equivalent of about 36 per cent is necessary. 

The report fully vindicated the President of the United States. 
British looms run at higher speed. English weavers work at 
the looms for a lifetime, ours for only a few years on the aver- 
age. It was the unanimous finding of the board, signed by the 
two Democrats on the board. 

It recommended no rate of duty, but showed conclusively 
the difference in cost of production here and abroad. It was 
merciless and conclusive, in criticism of ad valorem duties on 
wools, which impose a greater duty in a high-priced market, 
when not needed, and a lower duty on wool in a low-priced 
market, when more protection is necessary. It proved that the 
specific duty on the “clean content” in raw wools was the 
best method of assessing duties on wools. It showed that such 
duties could be collected with certainty and with ease. It dis- 
closed all the facts necessary in drawing a protective or revenue 
bill. I will quote the words of one of the world’s greatest ex- 
perts, Dr. Richard Schiiller, one of a board of three experts 
in the Austrian ministry of commerce, whose sole work is to 
make industrial investigations gs a basis for tariff legislation. 
This organization has been in existence for over 20 years, and 
has been the guiding body in two great revisions of the Austrian 


tariff: IMPERIAL ROYAL MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, 
Vienna, March 18, 1912. 
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It is really true 
resented to it a better report on 
It will be also entirely impossible not to take your 
It were a 
great mistake to stop the work ot the board, and it would soon prove 


established a long time since in the other countries. 
that no legislative body has ever had 
a tariff question. 
results in mind in proceeding to a revision of the tariff. 


to reestablish it. * 
capers s RICHARD SCHÜLLER. 


I do not wonder you looked around for somebody to try to 
destroy that report. I do wonder that you even stopped at 
Willis. I know you looked around before you struck him. And 
then you employed him to check up “our data,” as the chair- 
man said, with the report. You employed him to demolish the 
report. The result is that he has demolished himself, and he 
has hurt you, every man of you who signed that performance of 
Mr. Willis’, which you now call your report. How many of you 
would like to get your names off of that document now? 

This report of yours is a criticism of the Tariff Board’s report 
on Schedule K from a majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House written by a free-trade newspaper corre- 
spondent. It is mighty unfortunate that this report emanated 
from a person like the gentleman whom you employed, for it is 
not entitled to the dignity of a reading, hardly of a reply. The 
wonder is how it could get itself signed by a majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee and force for itself a recognition and 
a hearing which dignifies it into a respectability which it is 
not entitled to. 

The early pages of the document are occupied with political- 
economy vaporings, which suggests a 10-year-old boy, who, hav- 
ing accidentally parsed a sentence containing the phrase, “the 
law of diminishing returns,” thinks it means something. What- 
eyer value or price cant phrases may have to a space writer 
on a newspaper that does not deal in news or on a lecture 
platform “for revenue only,” such phrases have little place in 
a factory producing commodities for the market. To devote 2 
page to showing that “money expenses of production” is a 
better term than cost of production may have advantages for the 
compositors in the Public Printing Office, who are paid for set- 
ting type by the 1,000 ems. a 

The cant and pedantry of the introductory essay on political 
economy could be ignored even though dignified by the indorse- 
ment of the Ways and Means Committee if it were not fol- 
lowed by pages of deliberate misstatements not only as to the 
methods employed by the Tariff Board, but as to the results of 
its work. Throughout this document the candid statements 
made by the board in its report as to the difficulties encountered 
are misused and distorted to make it appear that it is impos- 
sible to obtain cost of production, and these distortions are 
followed by flat statements that it did not obtain costs. This is 
the whole method of attack upon the sections of the report deal- 
ing with tops costs and yarn costs. The board fully and care- 
fully explained the difficulties, the method adopted in meeting 
them, and in overcoming them so far as that was possible, and 
then exactly how it arrived at the best possible action in the 
case, and gives the reasons for believing that substantial accu- 
racy attaches to its figures of costs on these intermediate steps 
in the manufacturing processes. 

One is reminded of Mark Twain’s reason for studying the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, “because,” he said, “to juggle with 
facts one must first have the facts. I get the facts out of the 
Encyclopedia, then I juggle them.” The “expert” of the Ways 
and Means Committee got his facts from the Tariff Board re- 
port, and then he juggled them. The cloth costs occasion the 
greatest venom on the part of this party who is able to get be- 
hind other men’s names as a breastwork. The first attack upon 
the cloth costs, or cost of conversion from yarn to finished 
fabric, is contained in pages 28, 29, 30, and 31 of the committee's 
report. 

The first objection is that the board did not use the aggregate 
output of mills over a long period to determine cloth costs, but 
adopted a sample basis. In other words, did not get the total 
cost of an indiscriminate medley of cloths to be used as cost of 
cloth in the abstract; but secured costs on definite units of 
production indicated by samples. Since, of course, there is no 
such thing as abstract cloth, the cost of which can be secured 
by dividing the output into the expense, as one would do with 
a coal mine, this objection seems to be that the Tariff Board 
is not composed of fools. But is this criticism indicative of the 
method the Ways and Means Committee, as at present consti- 
tuted, would go at the cost of production of woolen and worsted 
fabrics? After criticizing the board for not using the sample 
method on tops where it was unnecessary and inadequate, this 
ne became furious because the sample method was used on 

0 

There are no standards of cloth; each mill turns out a 
large variety of fabrics, with almost infinite variations in 
weight, color, and quality. Selecting sample fabrics represent- 
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ative of grades and types of cloth was the only method open 
to the board for securing cloth costs. Bearing this in mind, 
let us examine this alleged criticism of the board’s work. On 
page 28 it says: 

It is found, therefore, that the board almost wholly dismisses the 
cost method of analysis when it comes to fabric costs. Instead it sub- 
mits samples of given fabrics to the mills and permits them to give 
estimates on the cost of making these fabrics based upon experience 
with similar operations, but largely conjectural, because in many in- 
stances, probab y in the majority, The mills had never devoted them- 
selves to manufacturing this cular kind of cloth on which they 
were asked to furnish cost estimates. 

There was nothing conjectural about it. In each and every 
instance the board had the actual cost on the sample from the 
books of the mill that made it. In each case the board had the 
full detailed mill or loom analysis of the cloth by the mill, 
showing exactly its construction and composition. If the board 
had no more than this—the actual costs of the originating 
mill—it would haye had cost of production on cloths in this 
country and abroad, and have had more than Congress ever 
succeeded in getting before in any tariff hearing or investiga- 
tion. But not satisfied with that, it took these samples to mills 
making the same general line of cloths. No mill was permitted 
to figure on the cost of any sample unless it made practically 
the same goods itself. The result was that on some samples 
there were a large number of costs secured, on others few, but 
always the cost from the original mill. No mill figured on all 
the samples, each mill selecting from the samples the ones with 
the manufacture of which it was familiar. The paragraph 
quoted above it thus seen to be deliberately false. 

Now, as to the validity of cloth costs on a sample basis with 
all the facts as to construction of cloth, weight, quality of wool 
used, and so forth, being detailed in the specification, it should 
be reiterated that this is precisely the way every manufacturer 
figures his costs and fixes his price before he starts in to make 
up a line of styles for the trade. The Tariff Board did not go 
at its work in a way to suit this newspaper reporter, who gets 
a sideline job as “expert” from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but it did go at it in precisely the way every cloth 
manufacturer who attempts to keep costs goes at it, and in the 
only way by which intelligent results can be secured. 

The cost reported on these samples was the typical cost in 
each case as determined by (1) the cost at the mill actually 
making the sample and (2) costs secured from 4 to 26 other 
mills making the same line of goods, on each sample. As to 
how representative these mills were the board prints a complete 
list of all the mills visited, and anyone who wants to know can 
examine them. Never in any Government report has there been 
a more candid and frank showing of just what has been done. 

Now, on the foreign costs on American samples, costs were 
secured from as many mills as were obtainable which had made 
cloths of the type of the sample. On some samples more mills 
were secured than on others; in England the number of costs 
ran from 2 to 8, besides the subsequent checking by another 
experienced manufacturer. 

In France costs were secured from 1 to 7 mills on the sam- 
ples showing French costs. The foreign samples A to N are 
German-made cloths, and the German costs were taken direct 
from the books of the mills making the samples. In every 
case these mills were exporting goods to the United States, and 
goods of the grades as shown by these samples. Now, as to the 
number of American mills which figured the cost of making 
these foreign cloths in the United States, if you will examine 
these foreign samples you will know that very few mills in this 
country make fabrics of this grade. The Tariff Board secured 
costs from practically every mill in the United States which had 
made anything which would compare with these samples. 

Much stress is laid upon the different methods of bookkeep- 
ing as found in the mills as being a bar to the possibility of 
securing cost of production. Any method of bookkeeping would 
show total or final cost. Mills that kept no cost accounts at all 
were not scheduled or considered by the board. Some mills did 
not keep process costs in the detail contemplated by the board’s 
schedules. This would, however, affect only process costs, 
which, in the case of cloth, is not important, since there is not 
salable intermediary product. When the warp is put on the 
loom there is no salable output until the finished cloth is 
reached, and if you have the final finished cloth cost it is not 
important to show the process costs, and the board does not 
show these process costs even when it secured them. 

Suffice it to say that in all new designs and styles of cloth 
put on the market, sold from small samples and not made up 
until the jobbers’ orders are taken, the selling prize is fixed 
upon cost of production figures secured by the manufacturers in 
precisely the same way. If it is a good enough method for the 
manufacturer to risk in taking orders for thousands of dollars’ 
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worth of goods it will have to suffice whether it suits news- 
paper reporters or not. 

In the so-called analysis of the report of the Tariff Board 
on wool and wool manufactures by the expert of the Ways and 
Means Committee the following statements are made at pages 
D and 10 (vol. 4): 

Wages and Efficiency of Labor and Machinery in the United States 
treat a subject which has already been exhaustively discussed by the 
United States eye Commission in reports on the woolen in- 
dustry, and the Tarif Board undoubtedly drew upon this source. 
> * As a contribution to tariff discussion at the present time it 
has no value. * Taken in a general way as showing the status 
of labor in the woolen and worsted industry it is less comprehensive 
than the reports of the Immigration Commission. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the report of the Tariff Board 
has been in the hands of the Ways and Means Committee since 
December 20, 1911, and that the report of the Immigration Com- 
mission, following it six weeks later, has been available since 
February 3, 1912, the statements by its expert show that 
neither, of these reports have received even superficial exami- 
nation at his hands. 

The report of the Immigration Commission is almost entirely 
sociological. It deals with housing and living conditions of 
immigrants, their ability to speak English, their illiteracy, 
their citizenship, their conjugal conditions, the renting and 
owning of homes, and estimates of probable family income 
based on statements of weekly earnings made by immigrants 
end others in which for the week in question “no account is 
taken of yoluntary lost time or lost time from shutdowns or 
other causes.” 

Volume 4 of the report of the Tariff Board deals with the 
experience, productive efficiency, labor cost, and wages, obtained 
directly from mill books of account for all operatives, and the 
production in each and every department. 

The Immigration Commission report contains no data of this 
character in any table or text of its preliminary reports, nor in 
any of the 314 pages of its completed report issued February 3, 
1912, six weeks after the publication of the report of the 
Tariff Board. 

All of the Tariff Board data was secured directly from books 
of account in the mills during the six months from May to 
November, 1911, while the Immigration Commission material, 
for an entirely different purpose, was obtained from individual 
workers and in households mainly during the years 1908 and 
1909, several years before the Tariff Board inquiry, and during 
which period many important changes had taken place in the 
industry. 

And yet this expert, with the facts fully explained in both 
reports, states that the Tariff Board “undoubtedly drew upon 
this source,” and that wages and efficiency of labor and ma- 
chinery had already been exhaustively discussed by the Immi- 
gration Commission. 

The Immigration Commission makes no pretense in a single 
line or table in its entire report of having obtained, presented, 
or discussed anything, even remotely, bearing upon the produc- 
tion of a pound of wool in any of its stages of conversion or of 
the manufacture of a yard of cloth, and does not even name a 
single machine or operation from scouring to weaving, much 
less a discussion of the efficiency of a man or a machine. 

This expert says that volume 4 “is less comprehensive than 
the reports of the Immigration Commission.” The investigation 
of the Tariff Board included mills and their employees in all of 
the New England States without exception, and New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, while the Immigration Commission's report in- 
cludes only the North Atlantic States—omitting Vermont—for 
its immigration and sociological purposes. The Tariff Board 
presented data for 164 separate occupations in 44 mills for 
85,029 persons. The Immigration Commission uses only a part 
of a single page in presenting wage estimates for 16 occupa- 
tions in two mills. This fact alone indicates that in the investi- 
gations of the Immigration Commission such data, occupations, 
wages, efficiency, and machinery used was entirely foreign to its 
purpose. So much for the lack of comprehensiveness in the 
report of the Tariff Board. 

This “expert” on the Ways and Means Committee says of 
volume 4 that “as a contribution to the tariff discussion at the 
present time it has no value,” because “it deals only with 
American conditions.” This is a most extraordinary statement 


and is as ludicrous and superficial as other parts of this ridicu- 
lous analysis of the report of the Tariff Board. 

The demand for a Tariff Board to ascertain in a thorough 
and scientific way the facts relating to production was largely 
owing to the assertion that on account of superior efficiency 
Anierican labor and American machinery were producing goods 
at a lower labor cost, notwithstanding higher rates of wages, 


than our European competitors. Volume 4 is a complete re- 
sponse to every question that has been asked on the subject in 
every tariff discussion that has taken place in any and all parts 
of- the United States during the past 40 years and have never 
before been answered. Volume 4 leayes no question relating to 
American Jabor and machinery in the woolen and worsted. in- 
dustry unanswered, and, used in connection with the ascertained 
facts in volume 3, the conditions in competitive countries are 
made clear and conclusive. 

Volume 4 shows that we are not using American machinery 
in the production of worsted cloth; that we are importing for- 
eign machinery at GO per cent higher cost to scour, card, eomb, 
draw, and spin the wool; and that this foreign machinery is of 
necessity operated to a great extent by foreign-born operatives 
haying little or no experience in the mill industry or the occu- 
pation. It shows the number of years that the 20,227 machines 
and looms had been in operation from the number less than 
5 years to the number of 25 years and over. 

Securing in each establishment the earnings of each employee, 
the hours worked, the machines operated, spindles run, and the 
exact production during the period, the accurate labor cost per 
pound is shown in the production of 168 separate units. In- 
eluded in this presentation are the pounds produced per one 
man per hour by the machine operatives and all others. It 
shows the cost per pound for machine operatives, nonmachine 
operatives, and the supervisory forces. This is followed by the 
wages of the three classes of operatives, and from these tables 
in volume 4 the American people have had solved for them in 
these 168 units, in all parts of the United States where the in- 
dustry is carried on, the disputed questions as to whether high 
or low wages results in a high or low labor cost per pound of 
products. Yet the expert“ of the Ways and Means Committee 
and the committee itself has the effrontery to assert in practi- 
cally so many words that the American people may not make 
use of these demonstrations in their debates of the tariff; that 
labor costs, efficiency, and wages have no place as factors in 
the present-day tariff discussion. 

The Ways and Means Committee, and especially its newspaper 
“expert,” with a nose only for sensational surface generaliza- 
tions, dismiss, like all of his particular kind, the evidence and 
details of thoroughness shown in the report of the Tariff Board. 
He is apparently unaware of the fact that the costs of manu- 
facturing tops, yarn, and cloth, shown in volume 3, were ob- 
tained in establishments from which the data for volume 4 
were secured. He does not know that the labor costs of con- 
version of tops and yarn in all stages, of the 168 units shown 
in volume 4, were obtained independently of the costs shown in 
volume 3, and were used to verify and check the latter. 

The study of weaving efficiency in the production of woolen 
and worsted goods in the United States, as set forth in detail 
in volume 4, is not alone a most notable and conclusive con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject at the present time, 
when successful shop management demands an efficient day's 
work to the end that American industry may be successful and 
extend its operations, but is of the greatest importance in its 
bearings upon the tariff question and the future of the woolen 
and worsted industry. If more than 60 per cent of American 
worsted and woolen weavers are below the average standard of 
productive efficiency, as shown at page 1052, and if unemploy- 
ment and migratory movement from place to place and entering 
into other occupations has caused the employment during each 
of the past five years of upwards of 130 per cent of persons in 
the weave room in excess of the required number as shown at 
page 983, while in competitive countries there is greater stabil- 
ity and immobility and a much higher degree of efficiency among 
a thousand weavers, owing to their making it a lifetime work 
in one mill or community, the occupation descending from father 
or mother to son or daughter for generations, then these facts 
and conditions become paramount in all tariff discussions of 
labor costs, more especially in view of the insistence on the 
superior efliciency of labor in American mills. 


If the “expert” of the committee were honest or thorough 
and conversant with the subject he attempts to treat of be 
would admit and point out the great value of the data for tariff 
purposes. But he has no personal knowledge of the industry, 
while he has a personal animus toward the Tariff Board. He 
was never in a woolen or worsted mill for over a day, if at all; 
is a newspaper correspondent, and for some years past has been 
engaged in writing sensational and abusive political dispatches 
of a column a day or over to a New York journal. Surely not 
qualified to act as expert upon industrial conditions of produc- 
tion in American and European mills or to pass judgment upon 
the work of those who have spent,months in the mills for this 
purpose and years in the study of industrial conditions. For 
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more than a year he has been wiring attacks on the board to his 
paper almost daily. 

This is the manner of man and his “expert” experience 
which the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee has used 
to analyze the work and to pass upon the ability of the experts 
of the Tariff Board. 

In connection with cloths the report is attacked because it 
employed the sample method, but in connection with the criti- 
cism of tops the board is criticized because it failed to use the 
sample method and to get comparable costs on a “sample of 
Australian wool.” The answer to both criticisms is not far to 
seek. In figuring the costs on cloths the method universal in 
the industry is the sample method—that is, the cost of actual 
samples based on the book costs—while the cost method for a 
uniform product like tops is based on the bulk. The statement 
that the figures of the board on the cost of tops is conjectural 
(p. 22) is true, if figures are conjectural based on several hun- 
dred mill returns. 

After the board states, with scrupulous care, the causes of 
yariations in costs of combing, the committee report (p. 22) 
makes a point that the final conclusions are worth nothing 
becanse the board admits these variations. It is obvious that 
had the board been categorical in its conclusions it would have 
been open to a valid criticism, but that after it admits all the 
difficulties, it does reach a conclusion which it regards as fair, 
and it should be conclusive for those seeking not to destroy, but 
to get a valid expert judgment. 

On pages 22 and 23 the writer tries to discredit the board's 
figures on tops by comparing costs and prices which he himself 
admits, on page 27, is unwarranted. He also assumes—because 
his argument needs it—that wool entering into fine tops would 
cost 50 cents per pound. He might have found, on pages 34 and 
35 of the board’s report, quotations which show that the very 
highest priced scoured wool sold in London in 1910 was at 50.7 
cents, and that the average was about 45 cents—a difference 
at least sufficient to destroy his argument. In fact, the very 
best wool is not required to make the tops discussed by the 
writer. 

On pages 23 and 24 the variations admitted by the board, 
which are inevitable because, in a complicated industry such as 
the worsted industry, such yariations are unavoidable, are again 
used to discredit the board's figures. It would seem unnecessary 
to point out that this is to the credit of the board, and shows 
that its investigation covered all the factors which cause varia- 
tion in the industry; but that in spite of this fact it finally 
reached a conclusion that shows the relative position of the 
industry in the United States and in England. 

The board is attacked for furnishing incomplete yarn costs 
(p. 24), an attack based on the assumption that the board was 
expected to give costs on all grades and counts of yarn. This 
is obviously absurd. The board assumed not to give the costs 
by which rates could be fixed with mathematical precision on 
every count, but costs which show the relative position of the 
industry in the United States and in competing countries, and 
this is adequately done when accurate figures are given for the 
principal counts of yarn. The writer of the attack shows his 
ignorance of the industry in the United States when he accuses 
the board of not giving costs on the finer counts of yarn. A 
2/60’s yarn is undoubtedly a yarn of high count, usually made 
from fine Australian wool; and as for higher counts, they are 
made in such limited quantities in the United States that the 
board did not regard a comparison as pertinent. 

A good example of the method of this attack is shown on 
page 25, when the writer makes a point of the fact that a cler- 
ical error crept into the mills and tenths of mills column of 
one of the board's tables. Any bona fide seeker of truth would 
have assumed that these were proofreaders’ mistakes, since 
the correct figures occurred in two of the preceding tables. 
And it is also stated in the text of the report on page 650 
that the figures are intended to be identical with those quoted 
on page 648. 

On page 25 it is stated that— 

There is no statement as to whether the comparison is based upon 
mills which are running full time in both countries. 

And the critic makes the statement in the face of the fact 
that in the board’s report it prints, at the head of the table 
from which the figure was taken, “Mill running full.“ It 
would hardly seem necessary to point out that, if the English 
figures are “fairly comparable,” as the board says, that they, 
too, are based on mills running full time. 

The writer assumed to say that the board's figures “are 
largely not comparable,” as admitted by the board (p. 25), and 
this statement is made deliberately in the face of the board’s 
statement that they are “fairly comparable” (p. 650). 


On 25 the board’s figures are said not to be comparable, be- 
cause the costs were figures on the basis of different qualities 


of materials in the competing countries. This would seem to be 
a deliberate misstatement. for there is nothing in connection 
with the board’s table on page 650 to show that the costs are 
not based on the same quality of wool, and in the absence of 
any statement it would seem that a fair-minded man would 
assume that the figures are comparable. 

On page 26 au attempt is made to discredit the cost figures of 
the board on 2/30˙8 by comparing costs with prices. He takes 
the board’s price quotations for 2/30's at 40 cents, and the cost 
of converting them at 7.24 cents, and assumes that the cost of 
yarn material is 32.76 cents, which he says is “far below the 
average scoured-wool price of Australian wool or fine wool of 
any kind.” To one unacquainted with the technical phases of 
the industry the board might seem to be discredited. But it is 
a well-known fact in the trade that 2/30's are not made from 
fine or Australian wool, but from coarse wool. It is a compara- 
tively heavy yarn and the cheaper wools are used in its pro- 
duction. Furthermore, the writer of the attack, who proves to 
his satisfaction that the yarn material in 2/30’s could not cost 
as low as 32.76 cents, had on page 22 of his attack quoted the 
Tariff Board’s figures for 30/60’s tops (yarn material) at 25.4 
cents—28.4 cents, which may fairly be regarded as the material 
from which 2/30’s are made. 

On page 27 the writer makes an elaborate calculation on 
2/60's yarns to show that the board’s costs and the prices do 
not agree. These deductions are based on two assumptions, 
both of which are unwarranted: 

(1) That yarn and top prices are affected by exactly the same 
forces and fluctuate together, which is an assumption that no 
careful statistician would make. 

Second. That 2/60's yarn is made from 60's super top. But it 
requires better tops than 60’s super to make 2/60's yarn. Sel- 
dom does a manufacturer attempt to spin a top quality to its 
limit, because the loss in breakage is more than the gain in fine 
yarn. This fact alone, if it were desired to answer such puerile 
deduction, would wipe out the difference shown by the expert.“ 
This fact destroys the argument of the “ expert” in connection 
with his table 4 (p. 27). In every case the quality of top 
used for the yarn would be higher than he assumes, and the 
discrepancy which he makes so much of would be wiped out. 

The part of the attack which deals with the interpretation 
of the board’s report (pp. 83-65) is really a high compliment 
to the work of the board, for it used the figures of the board to 
prove to the satisfaction of the “expert” that the rates in 
H. R. 22195 are proven correct by the report of the board. 
Thus, after vociferous denunciations and repeated assertions 
that the figures of the board are not worthy of confidence, con- 
fidence is placed in them in order to show that the rates in the 
Democratic bill are adequately protective to American industry, 
since they equal the cost of production as found by the Tariff 
Board. It therefore is evident that the board, and even the 
economic theory of the President, have from the lips of their 
enemies perfect praise. 

Throughout these pages (pp. 33-65) assumptions and addi- 
tions are made to the board’s figures in order to bolster up the 
case of the writer. Juggling with figures, however, is harmless, 
and the interesting thing is that they have been so carefully 
used. Occasionally there is a misstatement of fact, as to where 
it is assumed that the cost of growing wool in Australia is 5 
cents per pound, when the board says that there is against 
wool in Australia “a net average charge of but a few cents per 
pound,” and “materially below the average South American,” 
which latter cost is given as “ between 4 and 5 cents per pound.” 
(See p. 11, vol. 1.) It is interesting to note that the attack is 
really an argument for free wool—in which the writer evidently 
believes—but for some reason the committee thought 20 per cent 
was necessary. 

On page 9 the report refers to the glossary of Schedule K as 
a compilation containing material which was already available. 
If he means by this that the material was available in the sense 
that material is available for writing a history of the United 
States, he is right. But it would seem that as the research into 
the sources of American history is regarded as an original and 
yaluable work, so the bringing together of the information re- 
garding Schedule K and the arranging it by paragraphs of the 
tariff act should also be considered an original and valuable 
work. The writer of the attack seems to recognize its value 
by the number of times he uses it. 

These guileless colleagues of mine, amiable gentlemen on the 
Ways and Means Committee, would not have signed that re- 
port if they had known the facts in regard to the Tariff Com- 
mission report, and then had read this report written for them 
before they signed it. None of them desires to attach his name 
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to a deliberate lie, a falsehood. I acquit them. They were too 
guileless; they were too confiding. They were too terribly 
anxious to throw some doubt on this Tariff Board, but they did 
not act with their usual caution and prudence. 

After the “expert” has denounced the report from “a” to 
ez” he finally winds up by asserting that the report is 
authority for a 20 per cent duty on wool, and according to the 
majority report that is a protective figure. And so he tries to 
bolster up the Democratic bill by that unwarranted state- 
men 
Th “expert” states in another place that the report author- 
izes free wool, and that it shows that free wool would do no 
damage to the industries of the United States, but would equal- 
ize the conditions here and in Australia. Then he says that the 
report shows that wool costs 5 cents a pound in Australia. 
That is another statement made out of whole cloth. There is 
no such statement in the report, and no such statement by 
which any man can fairly argue that it is in the report. I re- 
gret that my amiable friends on the other side have been in- 
veigled into signing any such document witheut knowing what 
was in it and giving it respectability by signing it. 

On page 43 of the committee’s report occurs the following: 

The cost of production of wool in Ohio as given by the board is 19 
tents, on the average. 

This is not true. That figure refers only to the merino 
flocks of the Ohio region. The average is 15 cents. The report 
then goes on: 

Inquiries as to shrinkage show that this wool shrinks 46.62 per cent. 


And a discussion of net scoured-pound costs follows, based 
upon that statement. The Tariff Board's report shows plainly 
that these 19-cent wools of the Ohio region shrink 60 per cent. 
This is only another evidence of the carelessness with which 
the board’s work is discussed in the committee report. 

On page 44 of the committee’s report the comment is made 
that 

There is nothing to prevent either the western or the Ohio growers 
from shifting to the crossbred flocks whose profitableness in the United 
States has n demonstrated to such an extent as to show no net 

against the wool. 

No one having the slightest familiarity with flock husbandry 
in this country would be guilty of making such a statement. 
It has been demonstrated time and again that crossbred sheep 
will not thrive and can not be maintained profitably over large 
areas of the West, and that in the hilly Ohio River region the 
heavy-bodied crossbred sheep are not adapted to the peculiar 
conditions there obtaining. Speaking on this very point, the 
report of the Tariff Board points out, on page 550, that while 
it is important for the sheep farmers of these hill regions to 
seek, wherever possible, to produce fat lambs as a means of 
abating wool costs, there are difficulties, some of them serious, 
in the way; and some of these difficulties are then pointed out. 
The peculiar susceptibility of the crossbred sheep to parasitic 
diseases in the leading agricultural States is of itself a good 
reason why many of the farmers of this region can not adopt 
them and must adhere, as in the case of western ranchmen 
operating under harsh conditions, closely to the merino types. 

Now this bill comes in the same as heretofore. In the former 
bill they had a 20 per cent duty on wool because of the deplet- 
ing and depleted” condition of the Treasury. We had a little 
kindergarten experience here, and I think that nobody that 
was here then will deny that I educated the chairman of the 
committee as to the condition of the Treasury and proved that 
instead of a deficit, as he alleged, we would probably have a 
surplus of $35,000,000 or $36,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 80 last. I presume they have looked at it since and found 
that it is over $47,733,642.22 for the last fiscal year. Possibly 
they have looked into it enough to know that all the efforts at 
tariff revision, after all the falling off in trade because of their 
efforts to reduce the duties and destroy business in the country, 
we are only $10,000,000 behind what we were last year, taking 
into consideration the amount of reyenue from the corporations 
that has been collected, and that we will have at least $37,000,000 
this year. 

Your excuse is knocked out and you have not even the God's 
truth” of the gentleman from Texas, chairman of the caucus, 
to rely upon when he swore with that kind of an oath in the 
House that your caucus resolution was right and that the 
Treasury was “depleted or depleting” at the time when it 
was full and overflowing—one of the splendid results of the 
present tariff-revenue bill. 

Well, you have brought in again the same bill, with a 20 per 
cent duty. Why did you do it? Did you depend on this “ ex- 
pert,” Willis? Wilis said it was protective. Have you got 
nround to the protection idea? Where are your free-trade 
notions? Where are the demands and the shoutings for free 


wool? Why, have you not had cold shivers running through 
your audiences as you assured them that they were shivering 
to death because they wanted that great boon of free-wool in 
order that they could have free clothing in the country? 

What has become of your free-trade notions on wool? I 
know that you have passed a buncombe bill taking the tariff off 
from sugar, but sugar is not the necessity to every man and 
woman and child that wool is. They must have clothing in 
preference to candy. There are other articles of food as whole- 
Some as sugar. But you took it off from sugar and put it on 
wool. You remember the words of your peerless leader accus- 
ing you of deception, another name for “ perfidy and dishonor.” 
Why did you do it? Did you do it because you could not help 
it—are you going over to the protection idea, or did you hope 
to put Taft in a hole? Was that your idea? The country does 
not care half as much about that as it does about testing your 
sincerity, about knowing what you believe and knowing whether 
you are honest or not and fit to be further intrusted with the 
Government of this country. It is a question whether you are 
honest; you are not going to put Taft in a hole. Well, here is a 
chance for you to get lower rates in Schedule K. We have in- 
troduced a bill here which is based on the Tariff Board’s re- 
port, which any intelligent man in this House can understand, 
and taking that report and reading it you would see that we 
have endeavored to put on a rate of duty that makes up the 
difference between the cost at home and abroad. 

Tt occurred to me three years ago when we were making the 
tariff bill. I had the hearings reopened and called in the ex- 
perts to see if there was any way that we could arrive at the 
clean content in an ordinary cargo of wool. One witness said 
that we could do it within 1 or 2 per cent, and another, a Gov- 
ernment expert, said that we could do it within a half or 1 per 
cent at the outside. I favored the duty on the clear content of 
the wool at that time. That gets rid of all the inequalities that 
makes it exactly even on everything we import that has wool 
in it. It is on the weight of the wool, whether it be in the fleece 
or whether it be in the tops or in the cloth. It makes no differ- 
ence whether it is fleece to tops, tops tò yarn, yarn to cloth, or 
cloth to clothing. There is no difficulty in getting at it. It is a 
matter of little cost to the Government and absolutely easy to 
determine. 

Nearly a year ago I wrote a letter to the Tariff Board sug- 
gesting that they examine the question as to whether it was 
practical to put a tariff on the clean content of wool in the 
fleece, and asking them to make an examination of the subject 
and embody the result in their report. This they have done, 
and the report is unanswerable. 

The minority of the committee examined carefully the report 
and came to the conclusion that 18 cents a pound on the clean 
content of wool in the grease fairly measured the difference in 
cost of foreign and domestic wools, taking the whole competing 
part of wool in each case into consideration. They therefore 
recommended the duty at 18 cents a pound on the clean content 
of wool as a basis. 

The report then takes up the subject of wool in its various 
forms of manufacture. It goes into details, showing the waste 
upon each pound of the clean content of wool in turning wool 
in the grease into scoured wool, into tops, then into yarns, and 
then into cloths, and, finally, into clothing. The board found 
just how much this amounts to on the average, how much waste 
can be recovered and is useful for other purposes; and they pre- 
sent a statement showing exactly what weight of wool is re- 
quired to produce a pound of each of the manufactured arti- 
cles by adding the percentage of waste that is lost in the proc- 
esses. From this it is very easy to fix the compensatory rates 
on all manufactured articles which will cover the duty at the 
clean content rate which is necessary for the compensatory duty 
on each class of manufactured articles. If you gentlemen will 
examine closely the compensatory duty in our bill, you will find 
a very large reduction from the rates under the present law, 
amounting in some instances to nearly 50 per cent. But we 
have gone further than that. We provide that this duty shall 
apply only to the weight of the wool and not to the weight of 
the cloth, as in the present law. If, for instance, cotton or 
other vegetable fiber is used, the weight of the wool actually 
used must be ascertained, and the duty levied on that only. 
The vegetable fiber is easily ascertained in given samples by the 
use of sulphuric acid, carbonization, and the removal of the 
carbon, a simple and easy process and very certain in its re- 
sults. 

The chairman says that we have put a higher rate of duty on 
the cheaper grades—on the poor man’s clothing—than we have 
on the elothing of the rich. We asserted in the report that the 
duty was lower on the poor man’s clothing, and I am ready to 
prove it now. There is no juggling with figures by us, and ne 
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juggling with figures can change it. The chairman in his speech 
“presented a table purporting to show the equivalent ad valorem 
duties on my proposed bill, H. R. 22262. 

In paragraph 20 of the proposed bill it is provided that on 
yarns valued at not more than 30 cents per pound the duty shall 
be 213 cents on the wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 10 per cent ad valorem; on yarns valued at more than 
30 cents per pound and not more than 50 cents per pound, the 
same specifie rate and in addition 15 per cent ad valorem. But 
in the table presented by the chairman the last previsions are 
all falsely Gassed as on yarns worth over 30 cents per pound, 
which raises the duty from 15 per cent as rated in our bill to 25 
per cent. This is a glaring falsification of the facts of which no 
expert should be guilty. 

In the next subdivision the chairman raises the duty on yarns 
valued at more than 50 cents per pound and not more than 80 
cents from 20 per cent ad valorem, as stated in the bill, to 25 per 
cent, while more glaring errors are made in his statement on 
cloths, blankets, and clothing. The statement is wholly unwar- 
ranted by the terms of the bill. Further than that, the state- 
ment nowhere indicates that the specific duties in the minority 
bill are on simply the wool content, but it is represented that 
they are on the total weight of the article. 

In paragraph 20 of the bill proposed by us, in the first bracket, 
the yarn is valued at not over 30 cents per pound. Such pound 
of yarn consumes 1.2 pounds of tops. Such tops are worth 50 
cents per pound. If nothing but wool were used, as indicated 
by the chairman, you would have 60 cents’ worth of tops as the 
material for 80 cents’ worth of yarn. Of course such a result 
is impossible. A pound of yarn is worth, say, 30 cents. The 
foreign cost is equal to 10 per cent, as provided for in this 
bracket. Therefore, of this 30 cents of value 3 cents at least is 
the cost of conversion. leaving 27 cents for the material. In 
order to get the cost of material within 27 cents cotton must be 
used, while waste and shoddy will not do it. 

By consulting the report we find that the average price of 
shoddy in England, per pound, is 16 cents; noils, 21 cents; 
thread waste, 28 cents; garnetted waste, 39 cents; merino 
soft waste, 49 cents. These are average prices. It is evident 
that these can not be substituted to make 30-cent yarns with- 
out a loss, and recourse must be had to cotton to hold the 
thread together. Suppose half is cotton and half is wool, a 
moderate estimate. The duty on the wool content would be 
for one-half pound of wool 10} cents per pound. Ten and 
three-quarter cents is equal to 35 per cent ad valorem. ‘This, 
plus 10 per cent, equals 45 per cent ad valorem. But in the 
Jast bracket on yarns, at 80 cents per ponnd, the all-wool 
specific duty, at 214 cents, would be equal to an ad valorem of 
27 per cent, plus 25 per cent, or a total ad valorem of 52 per 
cent. 

A similar calculation on cloths shows that the average equiv- 
alent ad valorem under the first bracket is 50% per cent. 
the Underwood bill it is 40 to 45 per cent. Under the last 
clause, by a similar calculation, the duty is T2 per cent. 

Paragraph 22, blankets and flannels, by similar calculation 
the duty under the first bracket on flannels worth not over 40 
cents per pound, the ad valorem is 39.6 per cent, and in the 
Underwood bill 80 to 35 per cent. In the last bracket the 
equivalent ad valorem is 77 per cent. 

Representative Green of Iowa brought in a piece of goods 
here, valued not above 40 cents, under paragraph 21, clause 1, 
which was 81 per cent cotton or about one-fifth of which was 
wool. The duty on this one-fifth of a pound of wool would be 
5 cents a pound, or an equivalent ad valorem of 124 per cent, 
plus 30 per cent of ad valorem duty, would be 424 per cent. 

In paragraph 23, first clause, clothing valued at not over 40 
cents per pound, at least one-half the weight consisting of lin- 
ings, paddings, and so forth, is cotton. On such cheap goods— 
the value of a swit of this kind would not be over $3—the duty 
on one-half a pound of wool would be 124, its equivalent ad 
valorem on 40 cents per pound would be 31 per cent, plus 35 
per cent, would equal 66 per cent ad valorem. But if one-half 
the “ woolen ” goods were cotton, as almost invariably would be 
the case, the wool in a pound weight of the cloth would be one- 
quarter of a pound and the duty would be 6} cents. 

The average ad valorem on 40 cents would then be 15.6 per 
cent plus 35 per cent, or 50.6 per cent, as the average equivalent 
ad yalorem. Supposing that the linings as well as the cloth 
were all wool and the duty 26 cents a pound on the whole 
weight, under the last bracket. Twenty-six cents is 17 per 
cent of $1.50, which, added to 60 per cent ad valorem, would 
equal 77 per cent equivalent ad valorem. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that this provision in the law, which allows duty only on 
the wool contained in the cloth, will result in an immense re- 
duction of duty, the exact amount of which can not ascertained 


until the law is put into actual operation and the character of 
imports coming in under it are ascertained, à 

The board reports fully on the subject of the different matè- 
rials entering into the total manufactures of goods, and they 
present a table by which it appears that nearly 14 per cent 
during the past year was of cotton. This was a lower average 
than for the previous years, but te take 14 per cent off the 
woolen duty prescribed by this bill and off from the calculation 
made by the chairman in his statement would result in an im- 
mense reduction of woolen duties. 

The bill which the minority present lets in carpet wools ab- 
solutely free. I have heard some whispers of a “joker” in the 
carpet-wool duty, because the duty collected is 7 eents per 
pound. The duty under the present law on carpet wools valued 
at 12 cents a pound or less is 4 cents per pound, and on wools 
yalued at over 12 cents a pound the duty is 7 cents per pound. 
This has restricted the importation of carpet wools, for the 
manufacture of carpets, valued at over 12 cents a pound, and 
has kept our manufacturers of carpets out of the market where 
the wools are worth 12 cents or over. The only necessity for 
any duty is that a small percentage, never estimated at over 5 
per cent of such wools, are used in manufacturing clothing. 
These are wools of the higher grades and worth 12 cents or 
more per pound, because they have wool that can be used in 
the manufacture of goods as a part of the fleece. We provide 
that the duty shall be entirely removed, or paid as a drawback, 
when the wools have been manufactured into carpets, so that 
the result would be that carpet wools are entirely free unless 
actually used in the manufacture of clothing. We do this be- 
cause carpet wools are not grown in the United States to any 
appreciable extent, and in accordance with the idea of protec- 
tion there is no sense in keeping a duty upon them, as does Mr. 
Unperwoop in his bill, 

Altogether our bill reduces the duties about 40 per cent, and 
makes large reductions all along the line in manufactured goods. 
I want to say to my Democratic friends, now honestly, between 
man and man, you have the opportunity of a lifetime. We will 
offer our bill as a substitute. That is opportunity No. 1, to 
vote for a bill which reduces the present duty on woolens 40 
per cent, makes carpets free of duty. You have a chance te do 
that. I shall offer that as a substitute. There is no chance for 
any jokers in that bill. Everything appears on the surface. 
There are no compensatory duties that are multiplied, It is 
simply figured out according to the amount of scoured wool 
used in making the article. There is no excuse for you. You 
profess that you want to reduce this schedule. I am showing 
you how you can do it. Do not be obstinate, do not follow 
this man who was hired to destroy the Tariff Board and the 
Tariff Board’s report. Do not be reckless and drive the sheep 
out of this country and shut up the mills. You have professed 
in a number of platforms that you would not do that, and even 
the chairman says that he is not going to harm any business 
interests by all his juggling with the tariff. Make him live up 
to his profession. 

Vote for my motion and send this bill over to the Senate. 
The Senate will concur in it if you do. You can help us reform 
this schedule in less than 30 days. What drops of blood you 
have been sweating because the tariff revision was put off, as 
you state, almost a year. It is six months. You want to put 
it off for another year now. Do you dare take the responsibility? 
It is up to you. You are responsible.’ Vote for our bill, which 
is in accordance with the tariff report. That does not give 
any excessive duty on wool in any shape, raw or manufactured. 
It simply makes up the difference in the cost. The bill is 
worked out with infinite care. I know, because I was there. 
It is worked out according to the Tariff Board's report, which 
no man can gainsay, because it is fully fortified in every divi- 
sion of it. It simply follows out the facts which they have 
put upon the record. We have taken the costs as they have 
laid them down after this thorough care and investigation. 
Then, after the bill becomes a law, if the people do what you 
say they are going to do, you can rip things after the 4th of 
March, 1913. You know, you say you are going to have power, 
and I do not know ‘but some of you believe it. It is a long 
road. If you win, you will then have a chance. This is not the 
end of tariff legislation, but this bill that I offer does reduce 
the rate; it reduces it 40 per cent. 

According to your ideas it takes 40 per cent of burden off the 
shoulders of the people. We do not agree with you on that 


“burden,” but that is your idea. What excuse is there for your 
not yoting for my bill? You have no excuse for bringing in a 
bill for a 20 per cent duty on wool. The revenues do not need 
it. The revenue from wool and manufactures of wool last year 
was $28,982,552.58. To offset any loss of revenue on our bill, 
we shall have more than $37,000,000 surplus. We are all right. 
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Why do you not do it?” Why do you not vote for it? 
excuse have you to offer why you should not do it? Get some 


What 


credit from the country for passing good legislation. Good 
Lord, when you look over the record that you have made since 
you have been in power we know that you need some. Get some 
credit for it. Reform this wool schedule. 

You can not criticize this bill as having excessive duties. Vote 
for it. Put it on the statute books and we will have lower du- 
ties on wool during the coming winter anyway, and then if the 
people are foolish enough to give you the power you can reduce 
the duties just as low as you want to; and the more you reduce 
them, the more you cut and slash, the more you hire your 
“experts” like Willis to write a report, the more bills of this 
kind you bring in, the sooner the country will turn you out and 
put us in and keep us there for another 20 years. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN rose. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, Abraham Lincoln once said: 

I rejoice that I live to-day, because I am wiser than I was yesterday. 

I do not know whether the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne], who has just taken his seat, and his colleagues on the 
Ways and Means Committee of this House rejoice that they live 
to-day to see the Democratic majority adopt a real, honest re- 
vision of the tariff downward, but I am pretty certain that they 
are a little wiser to-day than they were when they passed the 
Payne-Aldrich Act. I recall that, according to them, that act 
was the best tariff act that was ever put upon the statute books, 
and now the very author of that act comes in here after two 
years of its operation and tells the House and the country that 
it was so iniquitous, so unjust, so outrageous that he and his 
colleagues on the committee and in the House have brought in 
a bill correcting those iniquities and injustices. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I want this House and the country to 
understand that the Democratic majority here is not responsi- 
ble for this continued agitation of the tariff. I do not know 
what place history will assign the distinguished occupant of 
the White House, but it must record him as the most persistent 
and conspicuous agitator of the tariff of any man in our coun- 
try who ever touched public life. In his message to Congress 
on December 7, 1909, he used these words: 

Nothing halts business and interferes with the course of prosperity 
so much as the threatened revision of the tariff. 

The President who uttered in solemn proclamation these words 
has agitated and made the country and Congress agitate the 
tariff during every single session of Congress since he has been 

President of the United States. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And his term, when it ends, by his calling two extra 
sessions, shall have had more sessions than that of any other 
President. 

He had not been in office 30 days before he made his first 
call for an extra session to agitate tariff by repealing the 
Dingley Act, to “halt business and interfere with the course of 
the prosperity” of our country. In the next regular session 
he demanded a tariff commission to help him agitate tariff 
scientifically. Again, at the next session, he agitated tariff and 
reciprocity, to “halt business and interfere with the pros- 
perity ” of the country. In 30 days after its adjournment he 
called another extra session of the Congress, after the Denio- 
crats had secured control of the House, to renew his agitation 
of the tariff and reciprocity. Then, when we tried to help this 
President carry out the pledge he and we had made to the 
people in the campaign and give them an honest revision of the 
tariff downward, he vetoed every bill that we sent to him in 
consummation. of that pledge. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] In these veto messages he reminded us and the country 
that he was not done with agitation of the tariff and halting 
business; that he intended at the succeeding session—this 
session—to send in a message agitating, and directing Congress 
to agitate, the tariff again. And so he did. When we met in De- 
cember in came his message agitating the tariff, “ halting busi- 
ness,” “interfering with prosperity.” And now, when we, by the 
Underwood bill, attempt to fulfill the pledge that we made to the 
country, fulfill the pledge that the people understood Mr. Taft 
made in his campaign speeches in 1908, for an honest revision of 
Schedule K downward, not in the interest of the manufacturers, 
but in the interest of a failing Treasury and a consuming public, 
he and the Republican minority here are fighting the bill and 
propose to offer as a substitute a bill which they themselves 
confess is not in keeping with their promises, which my friend 
from Connecticut Mr. Hur, who wrote every line of it, prac- 
tically admitted in the opening speech for the minority would 
not relieve the people of this country one penny, but it would 
take over $4,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury, which is 


now suffering by Republican extravagance a deficit of over 
514,000,000, and put it in the pockets of the protected sheep 
barons and manufacturers of this country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Still, not satisfied with this persistent, senseless agitation of 
the tariff, he asks us to appropriate $60,000 more for his Tariff 
Board, so that at the next and last session of his term he can 
again agitate the tariff, “halt the business,” and “ interfere 
with the prosperity ” of the country. Mr. Chairman, I challenge 
any man on this floor to point out one sentence, one line, one 
word in a single speech made by the Republicans on this 
floor in favor of their proposed substitute in which they declare 
that it will bring one penny of relief to the people of this coun- 
try. If you will show to me, Mr. HILL, Mr. Loneworrn, Mr. 
PayNE, one single line in all of your speeches defending your 
bill, in which you give either the Treasury or the people, suffer- 
ing under the extortions and iniquities of the Aldrich-Payne 
Act, the faintest hope that they will get one penny of relief, 
I will do the meanest thing I have ever done since I have been 
a Member of Congress, I will vote for your old sham revision 
bill. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] Ah, but 
they say the Underwood bill is not in conformity with the find- 
ings of the Tariff Board. Whence and why this great ery for 
the Tariff Board. For more than 100 years tariff measures 
haye been written, without a suggestion of the need of a Tariff 
Board. For 50 years you Republicans have written the tariff 
laws of the country, with never a complaint of the lack of in- 
formation, with never a demand for a Tariff Board. You wrote 
the Morrill Act, the McKinley Act, the Dingley Act, increasing 
the duties with each successive act, all without the aid of a 
Tariff Board. With the advent of the Taft administration, 
pledged by campaign promises to a real, honest revision down- 
ward, you came in extra session in 1909, and without the aid of 
or demand for a Tariff Board put upon the statute books the 
Aldrich-Payne Act. 

Mr. Chairman, when for nearly a half a century, decade after 
decade, and Congress after Congress, our opponents were piling 
higher and heavier the tariff taxes and burdens on the backs of 
the millions of American people they needed no Tariff Board, 
but when the free, patriotic electorate of our country, awakened 
to the iniquities and inequalities of the Aldrich-Payne Act and 
aroused against legislative robbery under the guise of protec- 
tion, by the election of 1910 commissioned this Congress to 
reduce these taxes and remove these burdens, from that moment 
to this, from the throat of every standpat Republican and every 
tariff-enriched baron throughout the country, went up the cry 
of ‘Tariff Board! Tariff Board!” [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] They needed no Tariff Board to increase the tariff 
burdens, and we need none to remove them. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Shall we wait, shall we make the people wait, for a board 
appointed by a President who declared the Aldrich-Payne Act 
the best tariff law ever enacted, to find facts to convince us 
that a tariff tax on the class of the woolen cloths, woolen under- 
wear, woolen blankets, which more than four-fifths of our peo- 
ple buy and must have, ranging from 75 per cent to 100 per 
cent, is wrong and should be reduced? 

Shall we wait, shall we make the people, in these hungry 
days of the high cost of living, wait until the President’s board 
find facts to convince us that a tariff tax of 4 cents a pound on 
bacon and hams and 25 per cent on flour, kept on by the Presi- 
dent and his party since 1909, at the demand of the big packers 
and flour mills is a cruel outrage? If the sham revision bill 
proposed by the minority for the pending measure is written, 
as its authors claim, “in exact accordance with the report of 
the Tariff Board,” and should become a law, how long shall we 
make the people wait for this board to reverse itself and find 
facts to convince us that a tax of from 72 per cent to 95 per 
cent, which this substitute levies on the clothes, flannels, and 
blankets of the poor and needy, is unjust and inhuman? 

Every man in this country knows that neither the President 
nor the Republican Party wanted a tariff board to give them 
information as to how to honestly revise the tariff downward 
in the interest of the consumer. Every man of sense knows 
that they wanted some board, some tribunal, that had the ap- 
pearance of disinterested impartiality to stand as a buffer, as 
a shield, between them and their high prohibitive protection 
substitute. 

Let me call the attention of the House and the country to a 
portion of the President’s message of Iast August vetoing the 
wool bill: 


I was elected to the Presidency as the candidate of a party which in 
its platform declared its aim and purpose to be to maintain a pro- 
tective tariff by “the imposition of such duties as will equal the dif- 
ference between the cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American industries.” 
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Why did you eliminate the guaranty of “reasonable profits” 
in your report? Why did you fail to refer to it in your speeches? 
You did not have the courage to proclaim it publicly in your 
report and speeches,” but you had the cunning to secure it in 


your substitute bill. This, gentlemen, was the main point that 

the President emphasized in his message—the guaranty of “a 

reasonable profit” to the trusts and manufacturers. I read 
age as fixing the 


further: 

I have always regarded this lan proper measure 
of protection at the ascertained erence between the cost of produc- 
tion’ at home and that abroad, and have construed the reference to the 

rofit of American industries as intended, not to add a new element 

the measure stated or to exclude from the cost of production abroad 
the element of a manufacturer's or producer's profit, but only to em- 
jhasiz2 the importance of including the American cost a manufac- 
rea he a producer’s profit reasonable according to the American 
8 


Who fixes these standards? The Havemeyers, of the Sugar 
Trust; the Armours and the Swifts, of the Meat Trust; the 
Whitman and Woods, of the American Woolen Co.; the Garys, 
of the Steel Trust, ‘fix the standard of the manufacturer's or 
producer's profits, reaching all the way from 20 and 30 and 50 
and sometimes 100 per cent per annum. 

Mr. Taft, by solemn message to Congress, pledges the trusts 
and manufacturers that as long as he is President no tariff bill 
shall become law that does not guarantee to them a profit in 
accordance with the standard fixed by them. This substitute 
bill makes the same guaranty. ` 

If we must have a Tariff Board to help carry out the Repub- 
lican platform and this last pledge of Mr. Taft, why sot have 
a practical one—a board that knows what the American stand- 
ard of profit is and how to maintain and guarantee by law that 
Standard? Why not have a board composed of the Hayemeyers, 
the Garys, the Armours, the Whitmans, and Woods. They would 
be the best and most practical experts to carry out the Republi- 
can platform under the President’s direction. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, they tell us that they want a Tariff Board in 
order to take the tariff out of politics. Nobody ever heard the 
Republican Party talking about taking the tariff out of politics 
until the intelligence and patriotism of the American people 
in 1910 took it out of Congress [applause on the Democratic 
side] and determined to take it out of the White House in 
1912. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I want to say to you gentlemen you will never take the tariff 
out of politics as long as the Republican Party is determined 
to serve the trusts and manufacturers and let them write the 
tariff laws of this country to enable them to plunder the Amer- 
ican people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Never since 
1816 has the tariff been taken out of politics except in 1846, 
when the Democracy of the Nation, here in this Capitol, had 
the patriotism and courage to enact, in the face of the prophe- 
cies of ruin and disaster made by the manufacturers, the Walker 
Act. In spite of the appeals and threats and bullyings of the 
special interests, whose agents had gathered here from every 
quarter of the country, it dared to write into the law the 
principle that a tariff tax should be levied only for the purpose 
of revenue for the Government with the -least burden to the 
people. Under its beneficent operation the country prospered 
as never before or since. In the decade following manufactur- 
ing interests doubled and the wealth of the country more than 
doubled, marking the greatest increase in the history of our Goy- 
ernment The people were happy and contented. Tariff agita- 
tion ceased, and in less than 12 years there was not a protection 
tariff champion either in the Senate or in the House. Senator 
Clement Clay, of Alabama, in a speech in the Senate advocating 
repeal of the fishing bounties, made this observation: 

The doctrine of protection is exploded and is without a party in the 
country or an advocate in either branch of Congress. 

Gentlemen, we are not going to let you take the tariff out of 
politics until a law is again written upon the statute books that 
every dollar that is levied under the tariff shall be levied for 
the purposes of the Government only, and not a dollar shall be 
exacted from the people for the manufacturer's tribute. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The President says, “ We must follow the Tariff Board.” 
The Republican Party echoes. “We must follow the Tariff 
Board.” Let me ask, When did the Tariff Board become sacred 
and infallible and inviolable? I charge that the President 
himself repudiates and spits upon the findings of his Tariff 
Board whenever it suits his purposes. He has discredited and 
repudiated it by his solemn act and deliberate declaration. 
Did not the Tariff Board report against free wood pulp and 
print paper, and declare that the difference between the cost 
here and the cost in Canada of print paper was $5 a ton? And 
did not the President come to a Republican Senate and a Demo- 
cratic House last summer and demand that wood pulp and 


print paper be put upon the free list, in direct conflict with 
hts Tariff Board's finding? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Did not this Tariff Board report that the difference between 
the price of grain products, especially wheat and barley, in 
America and in Canada was 10 cents a bushel? And did not 
the President ask you and us to repudiate that finding and to 
put grain on the free list? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
He made a speech on July 4, in Indianapolis, after that report 
of the Tariff Board was published, after he had carefully read 
it, which speech was published as a Senate document, and in 
that speech he declared in the very face of the board's findings 
that there was no difference; that the prices of both our wheat 
and Canadian wheat were fixed alike by the markets of the 
world and were unaffected by the tariff? Candor compels me to 
say, however, that in my opinion the President was right and 
the hoard was wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to enter into lengthy criticism of 
the Tariff Board’s report on Schedule K, because I have not the 
time. I could stand here all the afternoon and show its absurdi- 
ties and its inconsistencies. Yet the Tariff Board was not so 
much to blame. This board is the creature of the President. It 
acts under his direction. He did not order this board to investi- 
gate the relation of the tariff to prices, the relation of the tariff 
to the revenues of the Government, the relation of the tariff to 
the consuming public. He did not tell them to go out to the 
woolen mills and see what enormous profits they were making 
what dividends they were paying, how much watered stock they 
had issued, how much reduction of the tariff they could stand. 
He did not direct them to investigate labor conditions in the 
woolen mills and the relation of the tariff to such conditions. 
He confined them to the narrow, partisan limits of finding facts 
to justify Republican protection, He directed them, according 
to his message transmitting to Congress the report— 
to investigate industrial conditions and costs of production at homie 
and ab: with a view to determining to what extent existing tariff 
rates actually exemplify the protective-tariff principle, viz, that duties 
should be made adequate, and only 8 to equalize the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

He had explained in his previous message, vetoing the woolen 
bill, that the “difference in cost” should include the manu- 
facturer’s profit according to the American standard. 

He told them to go out and find facts that would justify the 
the Republican protective tariff, and they did as they were 
directed to do. They wrote a brief in favor of a standpat Re- 
publican protective tariff. 

Now, let me show you some of the absurdities and inconsist- 
encies in this report of the board. Remember that this Tariff 
Board was demanded by protectionists. It was created by pro- 
tectionists. Its members were appointed by a protectionist, the 
President, who declared that the Aldrich-Payne Act was the 
best tariff bill ever enacted. Its members, or a majority at 
least, are high protectionists. The experts that it employs are 
most of them Republican protectionists, and one is a retired 
woolen manufacturer- This is the man whose name the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt] would not give the other day. 

He doubtless knew him. and knew, too, that a retired woolen 
manufacturer from Massachusetts, a high protectionist, was in 
the employ of this Tariff Board to help them investigate and 
make a report which should justify and “exemplify the pro- 
tective principle.” This is the manufacturer, no doubt, to whom 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Picxetr] referred when. during 
the speech of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hr], he 
asked—I am reading from the official reporter's notes: 

Is it not a fact that in making these examinations the Government 
had two experts, one a practical manufacturer acquainted with the 
process of manufacture and the other a practical accountant? 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] replied: 

Absolutely. s 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This nonpartisan Tariff Board, as President Taft had directed, 
sent out protectionist experts to find facts to sustain Repub- 
lican protection on wool, and they did it with a vengeance. 
More than two-thirds of our annual production of wool is grown 
in the West. Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, and Oregon are the 
great wool-producing States. From these States come the 
loudest clamorers for high protective tariff on wool. From the 
State of Wyoming hails Senator WARREN, who, as the late Sena- 
tor Dolliver said, “is the greatest shepherd since Abraham.” 
He is a sky-wall protectionist. Wyoming is the greatest wool- 
producing State in the Union. With a population about half as 
large as that of my district, she produces more wool annually 
than all the 13 Southern States, with the great States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Iowa thrown in. The millionaire sheep 
barons of Wyoming want protection on wool, and they want it 
mighty bad and mighty high. A reason for maintaining the 
present high protection and an excuse to increase it, if gsssible, 
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Now 
comes this “nonpartisan,” infallible, President’s Tariff Board 
and deliberately finds and solemnly proclaims, in the report, on 
page 330, that, according to its method of calculation, in Wyo- 
ming it costs 12.4 cents per pound to produce wool, while in 
the State of Washington it costs less than one-twentieth of a 


must be given by some disinterested, impartial tribunal. 


cent. Think of such an absurdity—that it costs over two hun- 
dred and forty times more to produce a pound of wool in the 
great wool-producing State of Wyoming than in the State of 
Washington. 

It finds that it costs in the woolgrowing State of Idaho 17.3 
cents per pound, while in Nevada only 4.1 cents. Four times 
more in Idaho than in Nevada and three hundred and forty 
times more than in Washington. 

Let us take the other two great wool-producing States of the 
West, Montana and Oregon. In Montana the board finds that 
its costs twice as much to produce a pound of wool as in Cali- 
fornia, three times as much as in Nevada, and two hundred and 
sixty times as much as in Washington. 

In Oregon they find that it costs two and a half times as 
much as in Nevada and two hundred times as much as in 
Washington. 

O Mr. Chairman, how can the millionaire tariff mendicants of 
these four woolgrowing States survive without high protection? 
But what else does the President's nonpartisan, infallible board 
find? They report, pages 11 and 330, that in Wyoming, the 
largest wool-producing State in the Union, in the State of the 
world's biggest flockmasters, in the State where woolgrowing 
has for years been considered and lauded as a great money- 
making industry, the sheep barons, exclusive of the loss of the 
capital invested in lands for the industry, make on the capital 
invested in the sheep and wool industry a gross profit of only 
the pitiful sum of 4 per cent. Deducting the lost interest on 
capital invested in land, it would be Jess than 3 per cent. 

In Montana, a State that stands second in wool production, 
they make, according to the report, exclusive of the loss of in- 
terest on capital invested in lands, only 5.6 per cent; in Oregon, 
4.7 per cent; and in the State of Idaho, the State of Senator 
HEYBURN, the great tariff standpatter of the West, not count- 
ing the loss of interest on capital invested in land, the big 
shepherds made only eight-tenths of 1 per cent in these high 
days of Republican prosperity under the Aldrich-Payne Act, 
[Applause oh the Democratic side.] Why, gentlemen, there is 
not a man outside of the insane asylum who does not know— 
even a Republican ought to have sense enough to know—that 
these findings are ridiculous absurdities and that the Tariff 
Board was imposed upon by the big protection flockmasters of 
the West. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

What else? They find that in the 11 States of the West that 
produce two-thirds of the wool in the whole country, not de- 
ducting the loss of interest on capital invested in lands, the 
woolgrowers on the capital invested in the industry made, on a 
general average, only 6% per cent gross profit. Gentlemen, these 
absurd findings and figures are enough to discredit, in the esti- 
mation of any intelligent man, the findings of this “non- 
partisan ” board. 

You know, and I know, that under a protective tariff of 11 
cents a pound on wool that they would make more in Oregon 
than 4 per cent, more in Idaho than eight-tenths of a cent, more 
in Wyoming than 4 per cent, more in Montana than 5 per cent, 
and more in the great West than 6.2 cents gross profits. And 
yet, in the face of these findings, you stand here and ask us to 
treat sacredly this Tariff Board report. Touch it not, handle it 
gently. ‘There is not an honest man among you that believes 
there is one single word of truth in these calculations it makes. 
| Laughter and applause on the Democratie side.] Let me quote 
from page, 11 of the report: 


In western United States the . per head of sheep (ex- 
clusive of land) is $5.80, upon which a gross product of 6.2 per cent 
was realized during the 12 months under review. 


And then adds: 

The interest rate in that region ranges from 8 to 10 per cent per 
annum. 

Why, then, do not the big flock masters sell out, loan their 
money out at 8 to 10 per cent and thereby make, certainly in 
Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, and Idaho, from 100 to 200 per 
cent more profit than they are now making in the sheep and 
wool industry? Does the board wish us to believe that the 
sheep barons of the Wes, like the Warrens and the Smoots, 
are in the business only as philanthropists and patriots, serving 
the country and the people by maintaining, at a loss, a needed 
American industry? The truth is, Mr. Chairman, the big, 
influential tariff-begging shepherds of the West have imposed 
on that board just like the American Woolen Co., known as the 
Woolen Trust, and other representatives of the woolen associa- 
tion imposed upon it. 


Let me call your attention further to the board’s report. 
They say, on page 11, that in the United States the average 
cost of a pound of woo! is 93 cents; in South America, between 
4 and 5 cents; and in Australia, the largest competitor we have, 
from which the largest portion of our high-grade wool comes, 
the very country they ought. to have carefully investigated, 
they do not know, they could not find out, but believe it is 
“materially lower than in South America.” They could not find 
out the cost of production in Australia—our greatest com- 
petitor—but they could find the cost in South America, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, and Oregon. They leave it to my friend 
Hitt and his colleagues on the committee to guess at it, so that 
they could put the tariff on wool just as high as the Wool- 
growers’ Association demand. To show another evidence of 
the board's ridiculous inconsistency, turn to page 343. Though 
on page 11 they state that the production of wool in South 
America cosis from 4 to 5 cents per pound, and materially lower 
in Australia, more than 50 per cent lower than in the United 
States, on page 343 they say that “in Australia the average 
price per pound net to the grower is 18 cents,” and “in South 
America 17 cents,” while in the United States it is only 16 
cents. And yet these gentlemen come in with their substitute 
and put a tariff of 18 cents per pound on the clean contents, 
which is over 9 cents per pound in the grease, to protect us 
against Australia and South America, when the Tariff Board 
report here shows that Australian wool ought to have 2 cents 
a pound and South American wool 1 cent a pound protection 
against us. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for just one question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman is right quick about it L 
will. Since he lives in Wyoming, in such a poor sheep and 
wool growing State, and where the flockmasters make so little 
money and are so impoverished, I am going to yield to him out 
of charity. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman 
to say that no one believed the figures of the Tariff Board as to 
the returns in the Mountain States on sheep growing, and of 
course I did not want that statement to go unchallenged 

Mr. KITCHIN. Go ahead and ask your question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Because I simply wanted to say that, so far 
as I am concerned—and I know something about it—I think 
those figures are substantially correct, and since this Demo- 
cratic Congress came in we have not been making that much. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us see. I am going to show you either 
how credulous you are or with what little intelligence you rep- 
resent the wool industry of Wyoming. As an honest man, do 
you believe that the board is right in finding that it costs in 
your State 12.4 cents a pound to produce wool and in the State 
of Washington it costs less than one-twentieth of 1 cent a 
pound, or 240 times as much in your State as in Washington? 
As an honest man, do you believe that? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] . 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand, but I 
have known something about the wool business in Wyoming 
for a great many years, and I have never believed that you 
could grow wool in Wyoming for less than about 15 to 16 cents 
a pound—that is, the class of wool that we grow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then this Tariff Board again discredits the 
gentleman’s intelligence on the subject of woolgrowing in his 
State, because they say that Wyoming raises it for 12.4 cents a 
pound. Evidently the gentleman does not know what he is 
talking about if the Tariff Board is correct. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

If any honest man outside the insane asylum will put his 
hand on his conscience and say, “I believe that the woolgrowers 
of the State of Washington can produce wool for less than one- 
twentieth of 1 cent a pound, while in the great wool-producing 
State of Wyoming it costs over 12 cents a pound,” then I say 
that he ought either to be in the asylum or in the Republican 
Party. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state on 
what page of the Tariff Board's report he finds that statement 
of one-twentieth of 1 cent a pound? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is in the table on page 330. 

Both Mr. HI and Mr. Lonewortr said in their speeches a 
few days ago and Mr. Payne this morning said that the bill 
which they propose to offer as a substitute for the Underwood 
bill is drawn in exact accordance with the findings of the Tariff . 
Board. I challenge each one of these gentlemen to look at the 
report from beginning to end and find upon any page a single 
inference, a single intimation that you are justified in, putting 18 
cents a pound on the clean contents of wool, or 19 cents a pound 
scoured. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I recall the 
other day that my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hunz] during 
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his speech said to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
who was sitting in front of him, “I want your vote“ —surely 
he does want the insurgent votes—“ but I do not want your 
vote unless I tell you the truth. Read this quick, read it quick,” 
and putting his finger on a certain page of the report asked Mr. 
Norris to read it as a justification for the 18 cents duty per 
pound. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, there is not the slightest suggestion in 
that portion of the report he read that 18 cents was the proper 
rate. The Tariff Board was simply giving an illustration how 
to work out compensatory duties for the manufacturers, saying 
that, “for example,” if you put a duty of 15 cents on scoured 
wool, the compensatory will be so much; if you put a duty of 
16 cents a pound, it will be so much; and they ran up the 
illustrations to as high as 25 cents duty per pound, but they 
never recommended or suggested the rate you took. ` 

They tell us and would have the consuming public to believe 
that they, by their proposed substitute, haye reduced the tariff 
on the wools of classes 1 and 2, these being the finer grade 
wools, and given the sheap barons of the West less protection. 
Let no man be déceived by such assertions. I shall show you 
that this alleged reduction is only apparent and not real; that 
they provide in effect the same rate, the same protection which 
the Aldrich-Payne Act gives, and write into this bill the exact 
duty which the big wool interest demanded. Do my Republican 
friends know one Theodore Justice? Of course every Repub- 
lican on the committee knows him. But for fear my Democratic 
colleagues and some Republicans in the House do not, I will 
introduce him. He is one of the rankest of high protectionists. 
For years he has been a star witness and adviser before the 
Republican Ways and Means Committee, representing the woo! 
producing as well as the manufacturing interests. He appeared 
before the committee at its hearing in 1909 saying that he also 
“held a power of attorney to appear for the Woolgrowers’ As- 
sociation.” He knows what the big shepherds want. He sent 
.to cach member of the Ways and Means Committee a state- 
ment, a copy of which I hold in my hands. It is dated Decem- 
ber 22, 1511. He says: 

The President hints at an average duty of 20 cents a scoured pound 
on wools of the first and second class. ‘his would, in fact, an 
increase on the present duty rather than a decrease. + Grow- 
ers would be delighted if the duty upon all wool could be fixed at 20 
cents scoured, for then they would have more protection than they 
have at present. 

He then adds and proves that, considering the shrinkage of 
the wools imported for the last five years under the operation 
of the Aldrich-Payne Act, the duty actually paid per pound 
“is only 19 cents scoured.” This would delight the big flock- 
masters. This is the rate Theodore Justice favored. This is 
the rate the big wool interests demanded and this is the rate 
fixed by the Republican substitute bill. Every minority mem- 
ber of the committee is intelligent enough to know that this 
substitute makes no practical reduction; that, considering the 
shrinkage of the wool imported for the last five years, the 18 
cents per pound on the clean contents and 19 cents per pound 
on the scoured carried in the substitute, is exactly the rate 
which the imported wool of these two classes for the last five 
years actually paid under the Aldrich-Payne Act. The Tariff 
Board, on page 882, plainly demonstrates this. And yet they 
persist in asserting to the House and the country that they 
by their bill reduce the tariff on wool and the protection to the 
woolgrowers. 

They tell us that they have in their substitute put wool of 
class 3, under the Aldrich-Payne Act—designated now in the 
substitute as class 2—known as carpet wool, on the free list. 
But where and how? Certainly no such provision can be found 
in their bill. But they say that they have practically put it 
on the free list by providing that if the wool is made into car- 
pets, rugs, druggets, and the like, the manufacturer shall be 
allowed a rebate of the duty paid. This is true. The bill does 
contain a rebate clause, which in its operation gives to the 
manufacturer free of duty the wool that goes into the making 
of carpets, rugs, druggets, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire here to expose as infamous a piece 
of deception, inequality, and injustice as was ever concenled in 
the innocent and unsuspecting language of a bill. We recall 
that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL], who is reputed 
to be the author of the substitute, in the opening speech in fayor 
of it, holding it aloft, declared with great glee, Here is one 
tariff bill that contains no joker,” and with an air of triumph 
challenged any Democrat to find one in it. I accept the chal- 
lenge and assert with absolute assurance that the very section 
which the gentleman and his colleagues on the committee claim 
and assert puts wool of class 3 practically on the free list, 
actually increases the tariff on the wool that goes into the poor 
man’s cloths and blankets over the Aldrich-Payne Act 78 per 
cent, [Loud appiause on the Democratic side.] 
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Last year 96,000,000 pounds of this wool were imported, 
many million pounds more than of wool of classes 1 and 2. 

The Aldrich-Payne Act provides that this wool, if valued not 
more than 12 cents per pound, shall pay a duty of 4 cents per 
pound. Most of the 96,000,000 pounds imported in 1911 were 
valued at less than 12 cents and was therefore dutiable at 4 
cents per pound. This is known as carpet wool, but millions of 
pounds go into the making of cheap clothes and cheap blankets. 
Now, this substitute, proposed by the Republican minority of 
the committee, on page 4, section 8, actually increases the duty 
on this wool from 4 cents to 7 cents per pound; that is, 75 per 
cent—“ the duty shall be 7 cents per pound,” says the bill— 
the highest duty ever put upon this class of wool. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] This so-called free-wool rebate 
clause, of which gentlemen seem so proud and boast so much, 
provides that if this wool is made into carpets, rugs, druggets, 
and so forth, for the rich and well to do the tariff of 4 cents per 
pound under the Payne Act is removed and no duty shall be 
paid; but if it is made Into cheap cloths and cheap blankets 
which the poor must have and are only able to buy, a duty, 
increased from 4 cents over the Payne Act to 7 cents in the pro- 
posed substitute bill, must be paid. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, I challenge any Republican on the committee or 
in this House to give a single reason or excuse why any bill 
should contain such a miserable piece of, deception and injustice 
as this. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You have in- 
creased the price of wool that goes into the poor man's cloths, 
blankets, and flannels from 4 cents to 7 cents and removed the 
duty of 4 cents on the wool which goes into the rich man’s 
carpet, and neither by your report nor your speeches have you 
dared the slightest mention of it. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] ‘ 

Somebody has imposed upon the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Hit], who wrote this bill, and imposed upon the Repub- 
lican members of the committee who indorsed and reported it. 

No patriotic progressive Republican who really wants to give 
the people relief by giving them cheaper cloths, cheaper flannels, 
and cheaper blankets can afford to vote for this substitute. I 
will not discredit the integrity of either the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hitt] or any other member of the committee 
who reported this substitute, by charging that they were the 
real authors of the bill, and especially that joker provision. If 
they knew of this joker and its effect and did not disclose it to 
the House, they have not enough integrity for honest men to 
follow, and if they reported the bill without detecting it, they 
are too ignorant for intelligent mèn to follow. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

That provision was inspired by some one in the interest of 
the millionaired sheep barons of the West, and if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
wortH], minority members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
will do my friend from Connecticut [Mr. HIL] like they did 
my friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey], who put the joker in 
the lumber schedule of the tariff bill in 1909, they will have the 
gentleman coming in this afternoon and withdrawing this infa- 
mous joker. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. | 
But they say that they have written their substitute in exact 
accordance with the Tariff Board's findings. I challenge any 
man on this floor to point out on what page of the Tariff Board's 
report, in all its 1,500 pages, is there a suggestion or intimation 
that the duty on wool of the third class should be increased. 
What else do they do by this joker provision? It loses, accord- 
ing to the purpose and statement of its authors, over $4,000,000 
revenue to the Federal Treasury. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hu] and his colleagues boasted of the fact that 
the Government would no longer get revenue from this class of 
wool; that this wool was noncompetitive—it did not compete 
with our woolgrowers—that the tariff benefited none except the 
Government in securing revenue. 

My friends, it has been my observation that nothing in this 
world makes a Republican madder than to see an honest dollar 
of taxes go where it properly belongs—into the Federal Treas- 
ury. [Applause on the Democratie side.] And nothing delights 
him more than to see it divertNl from the Treasury and go 
where it does not belong—into the pocket of some tariff-fattened 
favorite. [Renewed applause on the Democratice side.]! We 
know well enough why a rebate of dufy was given; that is, free 
wool, if made into carpets. That was to help the carpet manu- 
facturer and the rich who buy carpets, This is admitted by its 
authors. But why was the increase of 75 per cent made in the 
wools that went into the poor man’s clothes.and blankets? I 
will tell you. The sheep barons of the West demanded it, and 
up went the increase, ingeniously concealed in section 8 of the 


substitute, and reference te which was adroitly withheld in the 
report and speeches of its authors. 

The National Association of Woolen Manufacturers held a 
big banquet in this city at the New Willard in February, 1911. 
The chairman of the Tariff Board, my distinguished 
ex-Speaker Cannon, and about 30 stand-pat Representatives 
and Senators were. . Senator Warren, of Wyoming, the 
greatest flockmaster of the world, the most distinguished rep- 
resentative of the Woolgrowers’ Associition, was one of the 
star speakers. He opposed, in behalf of the flockmasters of the 
West, any reduction of the tariff on wools of the third class. 
He declared that these wools were used to make cheap clothes 
and cheap blankets and thereby came into competition with 
the wool of Wyoming and other Western States. The big shep- 
herds of the West demanded that these foreign wools, out of 
which clothes and blankets are made, should be taxed out of 
our markets. In obedience to that demand the Republican 
members of the committee make this outrageous increase of 
from 4 to 7 cents per pound, this increase of 75 per cent, to 
enable these millionaire sheep barons of Wyoming and the 
West to exact larger tribute from the millions of poor men 
and women and children in this country, who need and are only 
able to buy the cheaper clothes and underwear and blankets. 
And they have the audacity to propose such a bill in the face 
of the horrible, appalling conditions of the working people devel- 
oped at the recent hearings before the Rules Committee in 
regard to the Lawrence strike. Hundreds of boys and girls 
who worked in the woolen mills at Lawrence were thrown out 
of employment by the strike and out on the charities of the 
world. A lady, a trained nurse, was sent to Lawrence by some 
institution of charity to take some of these children to New 
York so that they could be properly cared for during the strike. 
She gathered up 119 of these little, cold, emaciated waifs, oper- 
atives in the big protected woolen mills, and out of these 119 
little boys and girls, in the rigors of a Massachusetts climate, 
in the midst of one of the bitterest winters ever experienced, 
only 4 had undergarments on and 115 had not a thread of un- 
derwear about their little freezing bodies. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

It was further testified that only 20 of them had overcoats 
and the outer cloths were almost in rags. And this under a Re- 
publican protective-tariff system in the city of Lawrence, the 
high citadel of protection and the great center of wool manu- 
facturing. The hypocrisy of the old Republican plea that pro- 
tection is written and maintained in the name and in behaif 
of the workingman is emphasized when we refleet that some of 
these boys and girls worked in mills that were daily manu- 
facturing woolen underwear and clothes. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

I denounce it as a crime against humanity to increase, as 
this substitute proposes to do, in the interest of the sheep 
kings of Wyoming and the West, by 75 per cent, the tariff tax 
on the very kind of wool millions of the poor must have. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] What else does this substitute 
do? On cheap clothes, dress goods, flannels, underwear, and 
blankets which more than 80 per cent of our people use, on the 
clothes, flannels, and blankets which those poor children of 
Lawrence should have, it levies a tariff tax of from 75 to 97 
per cent, while on the fine clothes, underwear, and blankets 
which are used by the minority Members who wrote and pre- 
sented this substitute it levies a tax of only 41 to 65 per cent. 
Mr. Chairman, the people of all parties, aroused against the 
iniquities of Schedule K of the Aldrich-Payne Act, have de- 
manded a real, honest revision downward, a revision that will 
give relief to the consuming public. How do the Republicans 
answer this demand? They bring in a bill which its authors 
admit will not increase importations one dollar nor reduce prices 
to the consumer one penny. By their own admission it is a 
sham revision, with which to fool the people and at the same 
time to satisfy the wool and woolen interests. Mr. Chairman, 
I yenture the opinion that no fair-minded man can study this 
proposed substitute without reaching the same conclusion as I 
have, that it is a masterpiece of false pretense, injustice, and 
inequality. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All general debate has closed on the bill. The Clerk will now 
read the bill, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the Ist day of January, 1913. 
the articles hereinafter enumerated, described, and provided for shall, 
when imported from any foreign country into the United States or into 


any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands 
of Guam and 8 be subjected to the duties hereinafter provided, 
and no others; that is to say: 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 3 to 9 and insert: 

“That the act entitled ‘An act to Barret ay revenue, mssi duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 

„ approved August 5, 1909, be, and the same is hereby, amended 

by triking out all of the paragraphs of Schedule K of section 1 of said 


act, from 360 to 395, inclusive of both, and inserting in place thereof 


the following: ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is a mere matter, in one 
sense, as to the form of the bill, but in other respects it goes 
to the merits of the proposition. When this bill was introduced 
under its old number at the special session of Congress last 
year I called the attention of gentlemen to the fact that as the 
bill was not, and did not purport to be, an amendment to the 
existing tariff law, if the bill were enacted it would repeal the 
maximum and minimum provisions of the law, as well as set 
aside the law relative to the treaty with Cuba. When the bill 
went into conference it was changed so that there was inserted 
in the bill in conference practically the provision which I have 
now offered. ; 

When the metal-schedule bill was reported to the House at 
this session of Congress it was reported as an amendment to 
the existing tariff law and provided for striking out certain 
paragraphs in that law and inserting in lieu thereof the para- 
graphs in the bill. When the chemical-schedule bill was re- 
ported to the House it contained the same phraseology, and 
when the sugar-schedule bill was reported to the House it con- 
tained the same phraseology. 

The amendment which I have offered is simply to provide 
that the provisions of this bill shall be in lieu of the provisions 
of the existing law, as an amendment to that Jaw, by striking 
out the provisions in the law relating to Schedule K and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the provisions of this bill. That would save 
the maximum and minimum provisions of the law. It would 
save the treaty with Cuba, and it would save various other ad- 
ministrative features in the Payne tariff law which are con- 
tained in this, and would conform with the proposition which 
the Ways and Means Committee have adopted in their recent 
bill, since I called their attention to the matter, when they 
reported this bill in the first instance. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the other administrative 
features of the Payne bill do not affect Schedule K. It was not 
necessary to make this bill an amendment to the Payne bill in 
order to bring into it the administrative features of the act, 
nor does the treaty with Cuba seriously affect this bill either 
way, as there are no wool imports from or exports to Cuba that 
amount to anything. For that reason the bill as originally 
written was written as an independent bill, and there is no 
reason to change it. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on this paragraph do 
now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moyes that 
the debate on this paragraph close. The question is on ngree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. a 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 52, noes 00. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON and Mr. SHARP rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue gentleman from Ohio [Mr, SHARP] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: z 

In line 12, page 1, strike out the word “twenty,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ thirty.” 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, nearly a year ago, in the con- 
sideration of a bill identical with the one before us to-day, it 
was my pleasure and opportunity to offer an amendment exactly 
as I have offered this to-day. 

I wish to say that it seems to me that that amendment was 
then, as now, justified. At that time, during the consideration 
of the bill in the House, no one seemed to know or could even 
hazard a guess as to what the Senate would do, but after much 
diseussion and argument in that body and later between the 
conferees a bill was finally reported back which upon this item 
imposed a duty of 29 per cent. 

It seemed to me that in a certain sense it was a rather 
puerile play, because it impressed me that neither side wanted 
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to make a concession that would be above or below a certain 
figure, so they stood out for their opinions a little too punc- 
tiliously, and made it 29 instead of 30 or 85 per cent. But be 
that as it may, the duty finally agreed upon was substantially 
the same as this amendment that I have offered. 

The bill went to the President, and for the reasons which he 
afterwards stated in his veto message, he disapproved of that bill. 
Since then the Tariff Board, the lack of a report from which 
seemed to be the obstacle in the way of the President’s ap- 
proval, has made its report, and while I have not read entirely 
that report, I am fairly familiar with its provisions as they 
relate to raw wool more especially, and I still am of the belief 
that a 80 per cent duty would be wiser, more equitable, and 
more just than a 20 per cent duty. 

Indeed, it is a matter of regret to me that this proposed legis- 
lation, as it concerns the duty on raw wool, is necessarily so 
connected in the bill that the much needed reforms in the way 
of reductions on the manufactured goods included in this sched- 
ule, and I believe in the main justly provided for, can not be 
secured without being compelled to vote for the measure in its 
entirety upon its final passage in the House. However, this 
fact should not deter any Member, regardless of his party 
affiliations, from expressing his yiews upon any portion of the 
bill or endeavoring, by amendments, to correct any inequalities 
which in his judgment lie against the bill. It is because I be- 
lieve that, in this particular duty as it applies to raw wool, a 
substantial gain can be made in the revenues of our Govern- 
ment, as well as a more just consideration given to our wool- 
growers, I have made this amendment in good faith. 

I listened with much interest to what the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr, Krrenix] stated on the floor a while ago, 
and I observed that whereas much of his argument was based 
upon the fact, as he claims, that there is a trust, amounting to 
a monopoly, in the control of western wool, yet let me say for 
the Ohio woolgrowers that such is far from the fact. We have 
in Ohio to-day, I think, something like 4,000,000 or 4,500,000 
sheep. They are divided into small flocks, averaging from 75 
to 100, and I suppose there are from 40,000 to 50,000 sheep- 
growers in the State. 

I wish to say in their praise that I am in hearty accord with 
all that my distinguished colleague from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs] 
said in his speech of last Saturday night as to the benefits that 
the Ohio woolgrowers have conferred upon that great industry 
in the United States, because they have placed their products 
at the very top of perfection and excellency; and I feel to-day 
that the woolgrowers of this. country are engaged in an indus- 
try that is basic in its importance, not only as furnishing cloth- 
ing for our people, but also food products; and in this latter 
capacity, as a food supply, it is in active competition with the 
so-called Beef Trust. 

It seems to me from the point of revenue that this bill, in so 
far as this particular duty is concerned, unnecessarily results 
in a loss amounting to several millions of dollars annually. 

ape CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 


Mr. KENDALL, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman i 


may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to the gentleman 
proceeding for five minutes, but I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph 
close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman can close debate at any time. 
As I understand it, there is no disposition to delay. I think 
1 gentleman had better wait a while and let it run a little 
onger. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that this is the 
raw-wool proposition, and there will probably be more debate 
upon that than upon any other paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this amendment close in five minutes, and that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio have the five minutes he wants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate close on this amendment at the end of 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHARP] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHARP. My time is very limited. 


Mr. SHARP. What is the gentleman’s question?“ 

Mr. TOWNER. I should like to know whether the gentle- 
man would not consent that the figures be placed at 29 cents 
instead of 30? 


Mr. SHARP. I am willing to consent to anything that will 
in a measure do justice to my constituents, whose interests I 
am trying to fairly represent here to-day. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman consent that his amend- 
ment read 29 cents instead of 30 cents? 

Mr. SHARP. I am perfectly willing to have that. 


Mr. MANN. We can not consent. 

Mr. SHARP. I will cite the estimate made in the report of 
the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, which places 
the amount of imports for the ensuing year at practically 
$66,000,000 under a duty of 20 per cent. 

In looking back over the amount of imports in the year 1910 
I find that under the higher and existing tariff there were, in 
round figures, but $47,000,000 worth, and in 1911, $29,572,000 
worth. It must follow, necessarily, that if the estimate in this 
tabulated statement here is correct, then in order to reach this 
great sum of $66,000,000, which is nearly 50 per cent higher 
than it was in 1910 under the Payne tariff law, we must get a 
very largely increased amount of our wool from other countries. 
If that is true, we must of necessity get a very much smaller 
supply from our own sheep raisers in this country. That propo- 
sition would seem to follow of necessity, else we would find 
that we must have in prospect the wearing of two suits of 
clothes where we now wear one. I can not but believe that the 
"anticipated revenues to come from this source, as estimated in 
the report, are too high. 

There is one other argument I wish briefly to present, and 
that is that our sheep raisers are not exporters of wool. We 
import all that we use in excess of our home production. Sev- 
eral planks in our Democratic national platform have, in sub- 
stance, reiterated from time to time that we were in favor of 
free trade where a trust controls the manufactured articles or 
where the articles manufactured here are sold in foreign coun- 
tries at a less price than they are sold at home. But it certainly 
is not begging the question and it is not in violation of that 
platform that I am advocating a duty still reducing the present 
rate by fully 30 per cent instead of a more radical reduction 
amounting to 55 to GO per cent. It is my earnest hope that 
though denied in this House, yet by the time this bill comes 
back from the Senate we will have at least such a duty as 
equals that in the bill passed at the former session of this 
Congress. And I want, by way of prophecy, to say that it oc- 
curs to me now that the only thing that will prevent a sub- 
stantial agreement between the conferees of the two Houses 
will be the question whether the duties shall be specific or ad 
valorem. I must confess I do not understand the practical 
working out of these two methods in accurately determining 
the dutiable status of raw wool sufficiently for me to decide 
which would be the best plan. It seems to me that both of 
them kave holes in them, so to speak—both of them have de- 
fects—but as far as my examination of the subject has gone it 
appears to me that it might be more satisfactory to have a spe- 
cific duty levied upon the pound of wool rather than an ad 
valorem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHARP]. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. SHarp)—ayes 44, noes 56. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out lines 10 to 13, inclusive, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

1. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals 
shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged 
thereon, into the two following classes: 

“2. Class 1, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or 
other wools of merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools 
and wools of like character with any of the preceding, including Ba; dad 
wool, China lamb’s wool, Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool or 
butcher's wool, and such as have been heretofore usually imported into 
the United States from Buenos Aires, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of 
Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Camada, Egypt, Morocco, and else- 
where, and Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, and 
usually known by the terms herein used, and all wools not hereinafter 
included in class 2, and also the hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, 
and other like animals. 

“3. Class 2, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, 
Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Russian camel's hair, and all such wools of 
like character as have been heretofore usually imported into the United 
States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting improved 
wools hereinafter provided for. 

“4. The standard samples of all wools, which are now or may be 
hereafter deposited in the principal customhouses of the United States, 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the 
standards for the classification of wools under this act, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these standards and to 
make such additions to them from time to time as may be required, and 
he shall cause to be deposited like standards in other customhouses of 
the United States when they may be needed. . 
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. Whenever wools of class 2 shall have been improved by the ad- 
mixture of merino or English blood, from their present character, as 
represented by the standard samples now or hereafter to be deposited 
in the principal customhouses of the United States, such improved 
wee rane bal 9 rir EE ct, in 

“6. any e or pa of w or spe a - 
voiced or entered as of class 2, or claimed by the 
dutiable as of class 2, shall contain any wool or hair subject to the 
7 5 poy of class 1, the whole bale or package 2 

e rate 


contain any admixture 
other material, the whole bale or package shall be subject to duty at 
the highest rate imposed upon article in said bale or package. 

“7. The duty on all wools and hair of class 1, if imported in the 
grease, shall ~ laid en the basis of its clean content. The clean 


y 
tions which the Seeretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe. The duty on all wools and hair of class 1 imported the 
grease shall be 18 cents per pound on the clean content, as defined 
above. If imported scoured, the duty shall be 20 cents pound. 

“R, The duty on all wools of class 2, includ! camel's hair of class 
2, imported in their natural condition, shall be 7 cents per pound. If 
scoured, 19 ts pound: Provided, That on consumption of wools 
of class 2, including Usa cp in the manufactu 
printed, colored, or erwise, 
screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art squares, and portions of carpets 
or carpeting hereafter manufactured or ced in the United States 
in whole or in part from wools of class including camel's hair, upon 
which duties have been d, there shall be allowed to the manufacturer 
or 2 of such articles a drawback equal in amount to the duties 
ye less 1 per cent of such duties on the amount of the wools of class 

„nel camel's hair of class 2, contained therein; such drawback 
shall be paid under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, in brief, is to 
substitute the language of the minority members of the com- 
mittee down to and including paragraph 8, page 4, of the bill 
that they have framed, with the exception of one amendment on 
page 4, to wit, striking out the word “nineteen,” in line S, and 
substituting the word “ twenty.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am gratified with the report of the Tariff 
Board upon the matters that I deem are of vital importance in 
connection with shaping a wool-tariff bill. Nearly a year ago 
in this House I offered an amendment to the bill, similar to the 
pending one, which was pending at that time, in which I 
sought to provide a tariff that would recognize scoured wool 
as the true basis for a duty; and also that would recognize the 
principle of a specific duty instead of that of an ad valorem 
duty. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that the Tariff 
. Board, after very careful inquiry made by that board into the 
whole subject, has come out squarely in favor of both proposi- 
tions—in favor of a duty on scoured wool, and in favor of 
a specific duty. ‘The necessity for a specific duty is to give 
protection to our producers when protection may be needed. 
The ad valorem duty fails in that particular because it gives 
highest protection when it is not needed and denies protection 
when it is needed. 

There is one modification, however, that I have made in this 
amendment from the amendment that I offered a year ago, and 


re = 
mats, rugs for floors, 


that is this: At that time I offered an amendment placing a. 


duty of 25 cents per pound upon the scoured wool, and I have 
now used the language of the bill prepared by the minority 
members in placing 18 cents on the clean content, but 20 cents 
on a pound if imported scoured. In other words, I have reduced 
the amount in the amendment that I offered a year ago from 
25 cents to between 5 and 7 cents per pound. At that time I 
recognized, as did others in this House, the necessity for a 
modification of Schedule K. At that time, even without wait- 
ing for the report of the Tariff Board, I was willing to help in 
framing a law that would meet the conditions. I went so far 
that I brought down on my own head criticism of those inter- 
ested in the industry, but I believed I was right then, and I 
believe now I was right then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
five minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this amendment be closed in five. minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the pending amendment close in 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. With that earnest desire on my part, I voted 


for the amendment that I proposed. It is needless to say that. 


it did not become a paft of the bill as finally passed by this 
body. To further emphasize my earnestness in a desire to 
bring about a reasonable modification of Schedule K I voted 


with the majority Members of this body and helped send the 
Underwood bill to the Senate, hoping that in some way the two 
Houses, in considering that question, might get together upon 
a bill that would relieve the situation, correct the evils in the 
present law, and bring about a condition that would be satis- 
factory to the people of this country. We all know.the result, 
that the bill as finally passed did not meet the Executive ap- 
proval, and we are again considering the question, but with the 
additional light that the Tariff Board has furnished. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. WILLIS. What rates are provided for in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman? 

Mr. FRENCH. The language of the bill introduced by the 
minority of the committee with the rate of 18 cents on the 
clean content and 20 cents a pound on the imported and scoured 
wool. I will say that the last figure is my own, raising the 
figures from 19, as in the minority bill, to 20 cents per pound. 

Mr. WILLIS. And that is the only change? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is the only change. This House ap- 
proaches the subject with more opportunity for wisdom than 
it did a year ago. We have the report of the Tariff Board, 
which has given to this country more information and better 
information upon this question than was ever assembled by any 
body hitherto. 

We are now able to consider the question upon that informa- 
tion which we have in our possession. I recognize that my 
amendment of a year ago was abundantly safe, so far as the 
wool producers were and now as the result of the 
study that the board has made I am willing to say that it was 
higher than probably the Tariff Board's report will sustain. 

I want to suggest to the majority Members of this body that 
you are facing a condition that we all recognize should be re- 
lieved. You say that Schedule K is wrong. I say that it is 
wrong. You know what happened to the bill that was passed 
by this Congress a year ago. As I emphasized my earnestness 
then in joining with you to send your bill to the Senate, there 
to receive the consideration of that body,-I want to ask the 
majority Members of this body if they are in deep earnestness 
and not playing politics to stand on the report of the Tariff 


Board, which board they supported in a preceding Congress, 


and send a bill to the Senate that the Senate will pass and the 
President will approve. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to move a pro forma 
amendment to strike out the last word. In five minutes I can 
not in detail criticize the bill reported by the majority com- 
mittee or the one recommended by the minority. Frankly, in 
my opinion neither proposition has received that attention 
which it ought to command and would command if it were 
supposed for a holy minute that legislation touching Schedule K 
were really going to be enacted. 

Much has been said about the Tariff Board. A report from 
any source of knowledge is always apt. I believe, in this in- 
stance, the report to be a valuable one, being based on a careful 
investigation of the facts, and if I could have my way about it 
I would have the committee take into account these facts, to- 
gether with all other information gained by diligent inquiry, and 
eonsider the same in framing a bill; but the report of the Tariff 
Board has been ignored. 

I do not approve of the bill proposed by the majority. It 
was framed for purposes of political capital and without proper 
consideration. It was begotten in secrecy and delivered by force 
of a caucus. I think it will never prove a viable child, and I 
hope it will not. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] who reported this bill differs radically from myself. He 
is not in favor of the principle of protection. I am for protec- 
tion for every American industry—protection high enough, broad 
enough, and upon so firm a foundation that it will really protect 
every American industry. 

It was my fortune a few months ago to visit the Yazoo sec- 
tion of the Mississippi River. I studied with some interest the 
levees. They have been raising them higher and higher, and 
they have been strengthening the banks with mattresses, be- 
cause when time of trial comes a great broad stretch of country 
would be damaged by the great flood unless the levees were 
high enough and strong enough to confine the water to the 
channel. Any levee that does not meet the attack of the high 
water is of no account, just as any tariff bill professing to be a 
protective measure that does not shut out the cheaper products 
of the world affords no protection. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] ‘This bill is not a protective measure, and does not 
profess to be. Oh, yes; it may involve “ incidental protection” 
or something of that kind to catch votes, 
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Much has been said about the small wage paid to the factory 
hand in this country. It is not as high as we all would wish it 
might be. It is enough to insure better labor conditions in the 
United States than exist anywhere else on earth—so good that 
a million of the Caucasian race, from across the water, come 
here annually to avail themselyes of the wage scale of the 
United States. 

[The time of Mr. Cannon having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent he was granted five minutes more.] 

The fact of the tremendous immigration to our shores an- 
swers all the speeches which have been made in criticism of 
labor conditions. Some may say that labor is oppressed in this 
rountry; but I ask, Why, then, does labor come to this coun- 
try? Gentlemen may talk about the distress at Fall River, at 
San Francisco, New York, or any other portion of the country. 
Distress is with us always and has been from the beginning, 
but, after investigation, I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is less distress among the 90,000,000 people in the United 
States, on farm and in factory, than anywhere else on God’s 
footstool. [Applause on the Republican side.] Some may argue 
that under Democratic tariff legislation labor will get the same 
wages for making a particular product and will buy other prod- 
ucts made by labor at a less cost. Mr. Chairman, the American 
people are intelligent. They know that that is the cheapest 
kind of demagoguery and misstatement. The laborer making a 
particular product for a good wage can not expect to sell his 
product to another laborer unless that laborer also receives a 
good wage. And I truly state that wages received and prices 
paid for products consumed in the United States make our 
citizenship more comfortable than elsewhere in the world. 
New York, the great Empire State, is the greatest in pro- 
duction in the United States and in population. I asked my 
friend here from New York [Mr. Marey] what evidence they 
had there of the well-being of the multitude—those who live in 
the sweat of their faces. He tells me that there are $1,600,- 
000,000 of the savings of the men who labor in the savings 
banks in New York and that there are nearly 8,000,000 de- 
positors. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I am surprised to see gentlemen from the old North State 
and elsewhere south of Mason and Dixon’s line opposing the 
protective principle. Thank God, under that policy of the Re- 
publican Party we have reached the stage that we have. In 
North Carolina, which furnishes us Representative Kfronrn, in 
Georgia, in South Carolina, and elsewhere throughout the South 
the quickening hand of protection is diversifying your indus- 
tries. Oh, you weep crocodile tears about the duty on salt. 
Salt can be had at a dollar a barrel, which is less than you 
can transport it for 5 miles in a two-horse wagon. Duty on 
salt! Great Heavens! During the great contest for the Union 
there was a salt famine down South, and the cry was for salt, 
salt, salt. Yet God Almighty had deposited salt almost with- 
out limit in Louisiana and other sections of the southern coun- 
try. You had never had but the one industry, however, and 
were hungry for salt. A new era arrived with the close of 
the Civil War. The American people in the South began to 
diversify their industries and are now beginning to reap the 
reward; but let me say to you that whatever becomes of this 
bill, whatever is the result of tariff agitation, if you could 
write your tariff policy on the statute books there would be in- 
Solvency and bankruptcy, and the people, having learned that 
kindergarten lesson, would come almost as one individual to 
demand the restoration of the policy of protection. Even 
Brother Krrenix, if he should serve in Congress 20 years from 
now, and I should live to be 100 to serve with him—even he, 
with better-informed mind than he has now, I venture to say, 
would stand for the policy.of protection. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

One word more, Mr. Chairman, before the hammer falls. I 
shall vote for the motion to recommit the pending bill to the 
Committee on Ways and Means with instructions to report the 
bill suggested by the minority of that committee, for I am 
satisfied from a somewhat hurried examination of the two bills 
that the one suggested by the minority, from the standpoint of 
protection and the well-being of the country, is immeasurably 
superior to the pending measure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity to 
go on record on this bill. I shall have no other, as I have & 
pair with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. If he 
were here, he would vote for the majority bill. I would vote 
against it. If he were here, he would vote against the motion 
to recommit and report the bill prepared by the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means on data supplied by 
the Tariff Board. I would vote for that motion to recommit 
and to substitute that bill, because I regard it as right. 


I am not a new convert to a tariff board or a tariff commis- 
sion. I introduced a bill in this House in 1906 providing for 
the establishment of such a board. I was in favor of it then, 


and I am in favor of it now. I was a protectionist then, and I 
am a protectionist now, and while I have a desire to maintain 
the standard of our living I shall continue to be a protectionist. 
The tariff provided for in the bill prepared by the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means on information sup- 
plied by the Tariff Board measures the difference between the 
cost of producing wool and woolens in the United States and 
in competing countries. That is the policy announced in 25 
Republican State platforms in 1910. It is the policy announced 
unqualifiedly by the Republican State platform in my own 
State. It is a policy that the leader of the Republican Party, 
President Taft, stands for to-day. Men of all parties now lock 
upon this way of making a tariff law when they are not looking 
at it from a political standpoint. Everyone knows that this is 
the only safe way to deal with a tariff schedule that inyolves a 
great industry. We have progressed from the trade and barter 
method of making a tariff law. Every leader and every be- 
liever in the Republican Party is now in favor of revising the 
tariff one schedule at a time on information furnished by a 
tariff commission. 

Col. Roosevelt announced day before yesterday his firm belief 
in protection for all our industries and for revision on informa- 
tion that enables Congress to prepare a law that takes into ac- 
count conditions of competition, and make it sure that none of 
our industries will suffer. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; Mr. MoGmurcuppy having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolutions (S. Res. 271) : 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of tho 
death of the Hon. ROBERT Love TAYLOR, late ator from the State 
of Tennessee. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. TAYLOR. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of res his remains be removed 
from Washington to Nashville, Tenn., for burial, in charge of the Ser- 
geant at Arms, attended by the committee, who shall have full power td 
carry these resolutions into effect. 

ig 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy to the family of 
deceased ator. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 

Senator the Senate do now adjourn. 

And that, in compliance with the foregoing, the Vice President 
had appointed as said committee Mr. Lea, Mr. Bacon, Mr. CUL- 
BERSON, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. Bourne, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. OVER- 
MAN, Mr. Jounston of Alabama, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Pace, Mr, 
Watson, and Mr. Kern. 


THE WOOLEN SCHEDULE, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much time would the gentleman 
like? 

Mr. GRAY. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph close in 10 minutes 
and the gentleman be recognized for that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. GRAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct my attention 
to this branch of the tariff question. I listened this morning to 
Mr. Payne’s explanation of the great importance of this Tariff 
Board. The men who revised the tariff upward under a pledge 
to the people to revise it downward are now before us with a 
substitute bill and posing as zealous reformers seeking the 
true facts and unbiased advisement as the basis of tariff legis- 
lation they tell us that a tariff board is absolutely necessary to 
obtain reliable data. Then, why did they turn a deaf ear to 
the appeals made for a tariff board to them in the Sixtieth Con- 
gress, and even to allow a bill reported for the con- 
sideration of the House? Why did they vote down a tariff-board 
plank at their Chicago convention in 1908 and expunge it from 
their platform? Why did they pass the Payne law and report 
it out of this House without one word, one sentence, or one line 
to provide for a tariff board if a tariff board is absolutely 
necessary to obtain reliable tariff data? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

And why did they reject every amendment offered in the 
Senate to the Payne bill to provide power to investigate the 
tariff and authority to obtain reliable tariff data? Why did 
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they reject the amendment offered in the Senate to the Payne 
bill to give this body the name and style of a tariff board 
instead of the meaningless term “such persons”? Why did 
they even object to calling it a tariff board? Why did they 


yote down this amendment? Why did they reject the amend- 
ment offered in the Senate to the Payne bill to make the 
members of this body independent appointees of the President 
instead of mere servile tools and dependent employees subject 
to the absolute dictation and control of one-man power? Why 
did they object to making this body an independent board? 
Why did they vote down this amendment if a tariff board is 
absolutely necessary to obtain reliable tariff data? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Why did they reject the amendment offered in the Senate to 
the Payne law in these words: 

And such persons shall have power to examine witnesses under oath 
and to compel the production of books and papers. 

Why did they object to the examination of witnesses under 
oath? Why did they object to the production of books or 
papers? Why did they object to proceeding with even the com- 
mon formality to observe truth and to guard against error if 
they are seeking the true facts and unbiased tariff advisement? 

And why did the House conferees, led by Mr. Payne himself, 
refuse to concur in the only amendments which the Senate per- 
mitted to go into the Payne bill and which might haye been 
construed to give power to inyestigate the tariff or authority 
to obtain reliable tariff data? Why did the House conferees, 
led by Mr. Payne himself, refuse to concur in the amendment 
which the Senate permitted to go into this bill in these words: 

Such persons shall have power to make thorough investigations and 
examinations into the production, commerce, and trade of the United 
States and foreign countries, and all conditions affecting the same. 

Why did they object to any investigation or any examination 
into either production or commerce or trade of the United States 
or of any foreign nation or of any condition affecting the same? 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] Why did the House con- 
ferees, led by Mr. Payne himself, move to strike out these 
words? Why did they vote to strike them out, and why did 
they strike them out? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And why did the House conferees, led by Mr. Payne himself, 
also refuse to concur in the amendment which the Senate had 
permitted to go into the Payne bill in these words: 
an information which will be useful to Congress in tariff legisla- 

on. 

Why did they object to obtaining any information useful in 
tariff legislation? And why did the House conferees, led by 
Payne himself, move to strike out these words? Why did they 
yote to strike them out, and why did they strike them out 
[applause on the Democratic side], if they are in good faith 
seeking the true facts and unbiased advisement as the basis of 
tariff legislation, and if a tariff board is absolutely necessary to 
obtain reliable data? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And now, Mr. Chairman, they come before us with a body 
which they have refused even to allow called a tariff board or 
given a name expressive of the duties to be performed by a 
tariff commission, and the members of which they have refused 
to allow made the independent appointees of the President, to 
act as an independent board, instead of mere servile tools and 
dependent employees, subject to the absolute dictation and con- 
trol of one-man power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the understanding was 
that debate on this paragraph should close in 10 minutes, and 
I ask the gentleman how much time he desires. 

Mr. GRAY. I will close as soon as I answer the gentleman 
from New York in regard to this Tariff Board, and I do not 
believe it will take very long. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I will join in the request that 
the gentleman have five minutes additional. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman proceed for five minutes. Is 


there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, they come before us this morning 


with a body which they now call a Tariff Board, but which is 
without power to examine witnesses under oath, without power 
to compel the production of books or papers, without power to 
proceed with even the common formalities to observe truth or to 
guard against error, without power to make any investigation or 
any examination into either the production or trade or commerce 


of the United States or of any foreign nation, or of any condi- 
tion affecting same, and without power to obtain any informa- 
tion useful in tariff legislation, and which they have aflirma- 
tively denied any of the duties of a Tariff Board to perform, 
and thus stripped of every vestige of power to investigate the 
tariff and every semblance of authority to obtain reliable tariff 
data, and they tell us on the floor of this House this morning 
that they are in good faith seeking the true facts and unbiased 
advisement as the basis of tariff legislation, and that their 
Tariff Board is absolutely necessary to obtain reliable tariff 
data. 

And thus, stripped and denuded of all legal sanction, force, 
and yitality, the provision which finally became a law as a part 
of the Payne bill, and which, it is claimed, authorizes and em- 
powers the appointment of a tariff commission to investigate 
and report upon the tariff, and under which over half a million 
dollars has been expended in securing the voluntary statements 
of interested parties, not under oath, is as follows: : 

To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of his 
duties im upon him by this section and the officers of the Gov- 
ernment in the administration of the custom laws the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required. 

And, too, it must be understood that this provision is a part 
of section 2 of the Payne law, which relates wholly and exclu- 
sively to the maximum and minimum tariff rates established 
by that section, and in which all and the only duty imposed 
upon the President and with which he is charged is the duty 
of enforcing such rates against foreign nations accordingly as 
such nations may be found discriminating against American 
exports, and in which section there is not a word, line, or sen- 
tence in any way pertaining to or even the slightest suggestion 
of a Tariff Board to obtain data to form the basis of tariff 
legislation, as all amendments to provide for such authority 
had been deliberately rejected, voted down, and stricken out. 

But it has been insisted here that notwithstanding all this 
they made an effort to provide for a real tariff board in the 
last session of the last Congress. Why did they not make their 
effort to provide for a tariff board before they revised the 
tariff upward in the last Congress? Why did they not make 
their efforts to provide for a tariff board before the people had 
voted them out of power during the last Congress? Why did 
they only make their efforts to provide for a tariff board after 
they had revised the tariff upward and the work of revision 
was over, and when they had an object and a purpose to re- 
move the tariff from the reach of the new House in order to 
keep it where they had placed it without any report from 
a tariff board, and without any so-called special expert ad- 
visement? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, they tell up also that the President 
wants to be sufficiently advised before he signs tariff bills. Let 
them explain to the people why it is that the President was 
sufficiently advised to sign a bill to revise the tariff upward 
without any report from a tariff board, but he was not suf- 
ficiently advised to sign a bill to revise the tariff downward 
upon the same identical articles without waiting for a report 
from a tariff board. [Applause.] Let them explain to the 
people how it is that the President was sufficiently advised to 
sign a bill to raise the tariff and increase the cost of the neces- 
saries of life to the people without a report from a tariff com- 
mission, but he was not sufficiently advised to sign a bill to 
lower the tariff and reduce the cost of the same necessaries of 
life to the people without waiting for a report from a tariff 
commission, [Applause.] 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your applause. Let them explain 
to the people also how it is that the President was sufficiently 
advised to sign a bill to place farm products from Canada on the 
free list in exchange for Canada opening her market to the 
American manufacturers without waiting for a report from a 
Tariff Board, but he was not sufficiently advised to sign a bill 
to place farm implements and farmers’ supplies on the free list 
from Canada, or any other country, for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can farmers without waiting for a report from a Tariff Board. 

And let them also explain how it is that a Tariff Board is 
not needed while these men hold power to control tariff legisla- 
tion, but becomes indispensable the very moment that they are out 
of power and others are given control of tariff legislation. [Ap- 
plause.] Let them explain to the people how it is that a Tariff 
Board is opposed when the tariff is to be revised upward, but 
imperatively demanded when it is to be revised downward. [Ap- 
plause.] And also let them explain to the people how it is that 
there is sufficient and ample data at hand to revise the tariff 
upward, but a total want of facts to revise it downward again. 

For 17 years these men have held the House, the Senate, and 
the Executive; for 17 years they have dominated the full leg- 
islative control of this Government; for 17 years they have 
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contended that Congress was competent to pass upon tariff; 
for 17 years they have claimed that Congress was sufficiently 
advised and in possession of ample data for tariff revision; for 
17 years they have held that the tariff was a fit subject for set- 
tlement in Congress; for 17 years they have frowned upon the 
Tariff Board experiment of 1882 as an unwarranted encroach- 
ment upon the power and jurisdiction of this House to initiate 
tariff legislation; for 17 years they have failed to recognize the 
now so-called great importance of a Tariff Board; for 17 years 
they have failed to recognize the now claimed great value of 
special expert tariff advisement. Now let them explain to the 
people how it is that they have come into the possession of more 
wisdom and tariff understanding the next day after they go out 
of power than they were able to acquire during all those 17 
years; let them explain to the people how it is that they have 
groped their way in tariff darkness during all this time in which 
they held power only to come into this great flood of light the 
next day after they go out of power; let them explain to the 
people how it is that they have lived this life of shame and 
eriminal ignorance only to be found kneeling about the altar of 
truth in the eleventh hour and on the very dawn of the day 
ef judgment. 

We have no report from any tariff board. We have no tariff 
Board. We have no such legally constituted body. We have no 
board empowered to investigate the tariff. We have no board 
empowered to obtain reliable tariff data. We have no board 
empowered to examine witnesses under oath. We have no 
board empowered to compel the production of books or papers. 
We have no board empowered to proceed with even the common 
formalities to observe truth or to guard against error. We 
have no board empowered to make any investigation or any 
examination into either the production or commerce or trade of 
the United States, or of any foreign nation, or of any condi- 
tion affecting the same. We have no board empowered to ob- 
tain any information useful in tariff legislation. All amend- 
ments providing for such power and authority were rejected, 
voted down, and struck out by the Senate Finance Committee, 
and the House conferees, led by PAYNE, and sustained by the 
House, the Senate, and the Executive. 

All we have is a report of so-called facts from a few servile 
and dependent employees, subject to the will and direction of 
one-man power alone, prepared under the absolute dictation and 
control of the Executive only, and based upon the voluntary 
and ex-parte statements of the interested parties themselves, 
without even the sanctity of an oath to observe truth or to 
guard against error, and without any compulsory process to 
compel the production of books or papers for verification. 

But they tell us that this board has discovered by its investl- 
gation that the woolen tariff is too high, and have recommended 
a reduction. The people had already found out for themselves 
that the wool tariff was too high, and had demanded a reduc- 
tion. The Democratic caucus had already ascertained substan- 
tially the same facts, and had recommended substantially the 
same reduction upon a mere compromise and without an ap- 
propriation of over half a million of dollars to obtain the advice 
of interested parties. 

This discovery that the woolen tariff is too high was made only 
after the people had declared their ultimatum for tariff revi- 
sion, after a new House had been elected upon the issues of 
tariff reduction, after the revolt against the Payne law had 
threatened to dethrone the party in power, and after the neces- 
sity arose for a temporary change of base, in order to stay the 
tide of public opinion against the policy of high protection and 
to appease the wrath and indignation of the consuming public. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for this generous extension of time 
you have given me to conclude my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois with- 
draw the pro forma motion? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I withdraw the amendment. [Applause.] 
3 The Clerk will read the second section of 

e 4 

The Clerk read as follows: 


2. On all nolis, top waste, card waste, slubbing waste, ro waste, 
ring waste, yarn waste, bur waste, thread waste, garnett waste, 
shoddies, mungo, flocks, wool extract, carbonized wool, carbonized nolis, 
and on all other wastes and on rags com wholly or in part of wool, 
ane. Bot specially provided for in this ac the duty shall be 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 7 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend oF striking out all of lines 14 and 15, on page 1, and lines 2 
to 5, inclusive, on page 2, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“10. On all top waste and slubbing waste, 20 cents per pound. 


“11, Roving waste and ring waste, 16 cents per pound. 
“42. Noils, carbonized, 16 cents per pound. 

“13. Noils, not carbonized, 13 cents per pound. 

“14. Garnetted waste, 13 cents per pouan: 

“15. Thread waste, yarn waste, wool wastes not specified, 113 


cents ES pourd. 

“16. Shoddy, mungo, and wool extract, 10 cents per pound. 

“17. Woolen rags and flocks, 5 cents per pound. 

“18. Combed wool or tops, made wholly or in part of wool, or camel's 
hair, 23 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 5 per cent ad valorem.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
from Idaho that we have passed page 1, and amendments to it 
are not in order. 

Mr. FRENCH. The amendment is intended to apply to the 
last two lines in paragraph 1 on page 1, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has the wrong print of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s print is evidently not the 
same as that which the Chair has. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then I had the wrong print handed to me. 
The amendment would apply to lines 1 to 7, inclusive, on page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all of paragraph 2 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“10. On all top waste and slubbing waste, 20 cents per pound. 

“11. Roving waste and ring waste, 16 cents per pound. 

“12. Noils, carbonized, 16 cents per pound. 

“13. Noils, not carbonized, 13 cents per pound. i 
“14. Garnetted waste, 13 cents per coe È 

“15. Thread waste, yarn waste, and wool wastes not specified, 113 


cents per pound. 

“16. Shoddy, mungo, and wool extract, 10 cents per pound. 

“17. Woolen rags and flocks, 5 cents pee pound. 

“18. Combed wool or tops, made wholly or in 
hair, 23 cents per pound on the wool contained 
thereto 5 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, just a word in regard to this. 
The amendment as applied to this paragraph recognizes the 
principle that I suggested a little while ago, to wit, a duty upon 
the specific basis, and I have applied these figures to the par- 
ticular items upon the report of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman for a 
question. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman inform us as to the lines and 
pages of the Payne bill which he introduced as an amendment? 

Mr. FRENCH. They are not exactly the items mentioned in 
the Payne bill, but they are practically the same. They are 
raised 2 or 3 cents. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has changed the figures? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; slightly. In the change I would say that 
by comparing the figures I have suggested in the amendment 
with the existing law it will be noticed that I haye sealed down 
the existing law something like from 334 per cent to 50 per 
cent, and I think they are fairly the figures that may be used 
upon a study of the report of the Tariff Board. ; 

Now, just a word upon the tariff commission in addition to 
what I have said. I believe firmly in a tariff commission, and 
I believe that the necessity for a tariff commission within the 
last several years is apparent as never before. Prior to that 
time the great law of competition adjusted between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer the question of price to the extent that 
very little attention needed to be paid to any particular tariff 
law so long as the duty was high enough to furnish protection, 
competition doing the rest. But with the organization of wealth 
as it has been going on for some years in this country, in many 
lines competition has become more and more nearly eliminated, 
and just to that extent and to meet that condition we have to- 
day a necessity for a tariff law that shall not recognize one 
whit of protection higher than the difference that exists between 
the cost of production in this country and in foreign countries. 

I submit that the facts upon which a law of this kind can be 
framed are facts that can be ascertained best by a nonpartisan, 
not a bipartisan, commission; a nonpartisan commission that 
will know no politics but will place before the people of this 
country the facts upon which legislation can be based. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, this bill illustrates the in- 
sincerity and the partisanship of the Democratic pretenses to 
revise the tariff. It is the same bill which they passed last 
year before the Tariff Board had investigated or reported on 
the wool schedule; and, by introducing it again without any 
changes, they apparently wish to emphasize and parade their 
contempt of the Tariff Board and to intimate that from their 
superficial investigation and their inner consciousness they can 
evolve a better bill than all the long and nonpartisan and 
thorough study of the Tariff Board can produce. They prac- 
tically boast that knowledge of the facts is of no assistance to 
them in passing a bill. I think the certainty that none of their 
bills are likely to become law contributes largely to their jaunty 
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confidence, and that if they had the full power and responsi- 
bility and knew that they were framing a statute and not simply 
a political platform their work would be different. They pre- 
tended originally to be in favor of a tariff board which should 
thoroughly investigate and report facts without partisanship, 
and so lay the basis for a scientific tariff. President Taft took 
up the project and earnestly pressed it upon Congress, and the 
last Republican Congress framed such a bill, and it was only 
defeated on the last day of the session by a Democratic fili- 
buster. But the Republicans were able to provide in another 
bill for the present annual Tariff Board, and though less per- 
manent than the tariff commission which President Taft adyo- 
cated, it has for this year had the same power and scope. The 
President appointed to it men of such ability and character as 
to command the respect and confidence of everyone, and the 
extraordinary and unlooked-for result has been that so far the 
whole board, consisting of three Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, has been unanimous in its findings in every report. That 
of itself is something novel and remarkable in our tariff history 
and augurs well for the success of the system. When we have 
the facts agreed upon the difficulties in framing a scientific and 
satisfactory law ought to be easily overcome. And yet the 
Democratic Party absolutely ignores this situation, pushes to 
one side the full statement of facts which the Democrats as 
well as the Republicans on the Tariff Board have agreed to, 
and takes its stand again on the same bill which it prepared 
before the Tariff Board had made its investigation. This well 
illustrates those qualities of obstinacy and viciousness which 
the animal which symbolizes the Democratic Party represents. 
They insist on their bourbon prerogative of learning nothing 
and forgetting nothing. 

I think the reports of the Tariff Board are of great value and 
should be the basis of tariff revision. The Republican Party, 
under the leadership of President Taft, has adopted this system, 
and the unanimous reports which we have so far received from 
the board are most encouraging. The wool bill adopted by the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee is 
based upon the findings of the board, and while no tariff law 
upon such a complicated question can satisfy everyone, I think 
it is a wise solution of a most difficult problem, and I hope it 
will be substituted for the stale and partisan and temporizing 
measure offered by thé Democratic majority. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, the duty shall be 30 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment to section 3, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, by striking out lines 14 and 15 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following : 

“On yarns, made wholl or in 
80 cents per pound, the duty shall be 24 cents per pound on the wool 
contained therein, and in addition thereto 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“Valued at more than 30 cents and not more than 50 cents per 

pound, 24 cents pe pound on the wool contained therein, and 
Padition thereto 1 r cent ad valorem. 

“Valued at more Pihan 50 cents and not more than 80 cents 
puna, 24 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in a l. 

ion thereto 20 per cent ad valorem. 

“Valued at more than 80 cents pe 
the wool contained therein, and in Piddi 
yalorem.” Ì 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I have 
proposed would harmonize the paragraph now under considera- 
tion with the paragraph as it would have existed had my previ- 
ous amendments prevailed. 

It reduces the present duty on yarns made wholly or in part 
of wool valued at not more than 30 cents per pound from 273 
cents per pound on the wool contained therein plus 35 per cent 
ad valorem to 24 cents per pound on the wool contained therein 
and in addition 10 per cent ad valorem; on yarns valued at 
more than 30 cents and not more than 50 cents per pound it 
reduces the present duty from 383 cents per pound plus 40 per 
cent ad valorem to 24 cents plus 15 per cent ad valorem. On 
yarns yalued at more than 50 cents and not more than 80 cents 
per pound it reduces the present duty from 383 cents per pound 
plus 40 per cent ad valorem to 24 cents per pound plus 20 per 
cent ad valorem; and on yarns valued at more than 80 cents per 
pound it reduces the duty under the present law from 383 cents 
per pound plus 40 per cent ad valorem to 24 cents per pound 
plus 25 per cent ad valorem. 
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This represents what I think is a fair deduction of rates that 
should be placed upon yarns of the various character that I 
have mentioned from a study of the findings of the Tariff Board. 

Some Members may feel that these rates are too high and 
others may feel that they are too low, and that is a question to 
be determined by thrashing this matter out still further in the 
House and in the Senate, and this is what I want to help 
determine. For my part, as applied to the wool schedule or any 
other schedule, I desire to be governed by the facts shown by 
the findings of a tariff commission. 

The people of this country are entitled to the right of pur- 
chasing all commodities at the lowest reasonable price con- 
sistent with the production of the commodity in this country. 

The consumers do not ask more than this. They are willing 
that fair protection shall be given. They are willing that fair 
rates shall be maintained, and I believe that the people generally 
have confidence in the findings of the Tariff Board and will 
demand of this Congress that it enact such laws fixing such 
schedules as will hew to the line and retain no greater duty 
than that which is absolutely needed for the maintainance of 
any industry. f 

I said a year ago, and I repeat, that Schedule K should be 
modified at the earliest possible moment, and that this modi- 
fication should be in the interest not only of the consumer but of 
those engaged in the wool industry. 

I believed & year ago that the wish of the country should 
have been met, and that, upon the basis of the facts that we 
had at that time we should have prepared a wool tariff to take 
the place of Schedule K that would have been in closest har- 
mony with the facts as they were known to the country. 

Failing, however, to bring about the passage of such a law, 
I believe that it is the imperative duty of this Congress to 
enact a Jaw that will take the place of Schedule K, that will 
give to the producer the protection to which he is deserving and 
which the people want him to have and which it is indicated 
by the Tariff Board’s report he should have, but at the same 
time will remove the inequalities of the present law and in 
turn give to the consumer of this country the consideration to 
which he is entitled. 

In other words, as applied to this schedule or any other, I 
believe in protection, but the kind of protection that not alone 
protects the producer, but as well the consumer. 

I hope our Democratic friends will earnestly strive for tariff 
modification, and that they will not try to mislead the country 
by pretending to be in favor of tariff modification when they 
have it in their power to pass through this House a bill based 
upon the report of the Tariff Board that will correct the evils 
under the present law and that will meet the approval of the 
Senate and of the Chief Executive. 

If our Democratic friends then want to go beyond that and 
set forth what they would do if in control of both branches 
of Congress and the Executive Office, that would be their 
privilege. ; 

This first, however, is something they can accomplish, and 
I submit that to do so is a duty upon them no less than upon 
Republicans who are striving for tariff modification upon the 
basis of the Tariff Board’s report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu], which is to strike out 
the provisions in the Underwood bill relating to yarns, and in- 
sert the language of the Payne bill relating to yarns with the 
figures increased so as to make the tariff rate considerably 
higher than is proposed in the substitute recommended by the 
minority members of the Ways and Means Committee, in my 
opinion ought not to prevail. I do not undertake to say that 
the minority report represents the sum of human wisdom; but 
under the circumstances, representing as it does a bill to carry 
out the recommendations of the Tariff Board, I think this side 
of the House ought to stand as nearly as possible by that, and 
not endeavor, by amendments proposed to this bill, to increase 
the rates over the rates contained in our own substitute bill. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5. On cloths, knit fabrics, felts not woven, and all manufactures of 
—.— description made, by any process, wholly or in part of wool, not 
ane 5 provided for in this act, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to congratulate 
Congress and the country upon this the first opportunity in the 
history of Federal legislation to enact a tariff law formed strictly 
upon the commission method of collecting information respect- 
ing industrial conditions here and in foreign countries. The bill 
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offered by the minority members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is the first real business tariff measure that was ever sub- 
mitted to Congress for consideration. It is framed in such a 
fashion that the duties shall only cover the difference in the cost 
of producing wool and woolen fabrics here and abroad, thereby 
uffording adequate protection to American producers and pro- 
hibiting the increase of prices by monopolistic combinations to 
a point not justified by the cost of production at home. This is 
in strict conformity with the standard of protection fixed in the 
Republican national platform of 1908. The report submitted by 
the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
support of the bill they propose, declares that the people at the 
general election in 1910 repudiated the policy of protection and 
gave an unmistakable indorsement of the Democratic policy of 
tariff for revenue only. That interpretation of the result of the 
election in 1910 will not bear the test of historical analysis. 
The only time since the Civil War that the people of the United 
States at a general election abandoned the Republican tariff 
policy and accepted the policy of the Democratic Party was in 
1892, and that abandonment was temporary only, for in 1896, 
by an unprecedented majority, the voters returned the Repub- 
lican Party to power and gave its tariff policy an unqualified 
indorsement. 

In 1908 the Republican Party in its national platform specifi- 
cally reaffirmed the doctrine of protection and fixed the stand- 
ard of duties to be imposed upon competitive commodities. The 
platform declared that the incoming administration should re- 
vise the tariff in accordance with that standard at a special 
session of Congress immediately following the inauguration of 
President Taft. No tariff board or commission had been pro- 
vided to collect information respecting industrial conditions 
here and in foreign countries so that Congress might be able to 
measure the duties according to that standard with practical 
certainty. 

President Taft had no discretion but to call Congress to- 
gether in obedience to the pledge of the party which elected 
him to the Presidency and to recommend an immediate revi- 
sion of the tariff schedules. Congress was compelled to under- 
take that work under the old method of tariff revision. It 
supplied itself with all the information that was available and 
enacted the Payne tariff law. That law was a disappointment 
to many people throughout the country, but it was impossible 
under the existing circumstances and with the material at 
hand to have made a tariff that would have satisfied the coun- 
try. Ex-President Roosevelt, in a speech in the Northwest a 
few days ago, quoted from a speech he made in 1910 favoring 
85 commission method of tariff revision. The quotation is as 

ollows: 


As a means toward the attainment of the end in view we have as yet 
devised nothing in any way so effective as a tariff commission. There 
should be a commission of well-paid experts, men who should not re 
resent any special interest or industry, who should be masters of their 
subjects, men of the very highest character, who should approach the 
matter with absolute disregard of every outside consideration. 


If it had occurred to the mind of the distinguished ex-Presi- 
dent as early as 1906 that a commission was necessary for the 
proper revision of the tariff, and if he had used his commanding 
influence toward securing the creation of such a commission, one 
would doubtless have been created, and Congress, when it met 
in special session in March, 1909, would have been supplied with 
trustworthy information showing the difference in the cost of 
production here and in other countries, and the Payne tariff 
would doubtless have been so framed as to have met with gen- 
eral approval. But the ex-President at no time during his 
service as Chief Magistrate of the Government made any official 
reference to or suggestion of the need of a tariff commission. 

Let me say to gentlemen on the other side of the aisle that the 
defeat of the Republican Party at the general election in 1910 
can not be interpreted to mean an indorsement of the Demo- 
cratic tariff policy. our party, gentlemen, was simply used 
as a scourge to chastise the Republican Party for what the peo- 
ple believed to be its failure to keep one of the most important 
pledges it made in the campaign of 1908. Gentlemen, your 
party is a most effective scourge. Following the election of a 
Democratic President and a Democratic Congress in 1892 the 
country was converted into a desolate industrial waste from 
ocean to ocean. Monuments to the unwisdom of your tariff 
policy were seen in every community throughout the land in 
smokeless chimneys and idle mills, During that administration 
you established equality of opportunity on the industrial grave- 
yard basis. You created equal opportunities for all by destroy- 
ing opportunities for all. Do not lay the flattering unction to 
your souls that the ballot in November, 1910, meant an indorse- 
ment of your tariff policy. 

I read with considerable care the elaborate report of the 
Ways and Means Committee in behalf of the bill reported by the 
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Democratic members of that committee and was greatly sur- 
prised to note the hypercritical character of the objections made 


to the report of the Tariff Board on the wool question. I have 
also read with much care the report of the Tariff Board, and 
I am impressed with the belief that that report is the most 
thorough and exhaustive document of the kind that has ever 
been submitted to Congress. The criticisms seem to be based 
upon the free-trade theory, following the doctrine of Adam 
Smith, John Stuart Mill, Bastiat, and other free-trade philoso- 
phers. The author of the report entered upon his work with a 
view of picking flaws in the report of the Tariff Board. It is 
urged that it is impossible to ascertain with exact certainty 
the cost of production of a given product in any country; that 
the cost of woolen fabrics is not exactly the same in any two 
mills, and that the cost varies in different seasons of the year. 
Every practical man knows that. There are differences in the 
cost of producing the same line of articles in the same country, 
depending upon the facilities, organization, location, and man- 
agement of individual mills. There may also be differences in 
the cost of producing a given line of articles at different periods 
of time. But the making of a tariff is a practical question, and 
all Congress can attain is reasonable certainty in fixing duties 
to meet the differences in cost of production. The report itself 
discloses with practical certainty the differences in the cost of 
producing wools and woolens in this country and in foreign 
countries. It furnishes a reliable guide for making a business 
tariff. If Congress shall defer the enactment of laws until it 
ean embody in them mathematical accuracy and absolute jus- 
tice, it might as well close its doors and cease its endeavors. 
Absolute exactness in human affairs is an unattainable ideal. 

The report of the committee deals in refinement of definition. 
It insists that the terms “cost” and “expense” are not 
Synonymous; that “cost” means the degree of sacrifice one 
must make to produce a particular article, while “ expense” 
means the amount of money he must pay for the purchase of 
the article. Farmer Jones owns a horse that he can sell in the 
market at any time for $150, and his friend Brown, in the city, 
is a dealer in farm implements, wagons, carriages, and so forth, 
and Jones desires a carriage and Brown wants a horse. The 
carriage Jones has his heart set upon is priced at $150. Instead 
of selling his horse for $150 in cash and buying the carriage 
from Brown with the money, Jones exchanges the horse for the 
earriage. That transaction would be a barter. Jones, in his 
college days, took a course in political economy under a learned 
professor, and he was taught the scientific difference between 
“cost” and “expense.” The horse he traded to Brown he had 
raised from a colt. He reckoned the sacrifice he made in the 
way of time, care, and food for the animal and found that it 
amounted to $75. He congratulated himself upon the fact that 
he got a $150 carriage for $75 worth of sacrifice. But upon 
reflection it came to his mind that what he made on the car- 
riage he lost on the horse, and that from a business standpoint 
there was no difference between cost and expense in that trans- 
action, whatever science might say about it. 

If a woolgrower raises a thousand bushels of oats on his 
farm with which to feed his sheep during the winter, and the 
oats should be worth 35 cents a bushel at the machine at 
threshing time, he could sell his crop for $350, and with that 
money buy other oats as he needed them to feed his sheep. In 


„reckoning the cost of the wool clip the following year he would 


consider as a factor the $350 worth of oats which he fed the 
sheep, but if he fed the oats he raised himself scientific econo- 
mists would say that he must not reckon the value of the oats 
in the market, but he must ascertain the sacrifice he made in 
producing them, and by that method it might turn out that the 
oats cost him only 20 cents a bushel, or $200 for the thousand 
bushels, in the way of sacrifice. That process would cheapen 
the cost of the wool by ignoring the market value of the oats fed 
to the sheep. The absurdity of that kind of refinement in prac- 
tical affairs is easily apparent. Economic philosophers spend 
much time and energy wrangling with each other over defini- 
tions. It has taken generations to determine the definition of 
rent, and even now a landowner who leases his farm for $1,000 
a year can not know, scientifically, how much, if any, rent he 
receives for the use of the land. He is apt to call it all rent, 
but the economist will demonstrate to him by some abstruse 
philosophy that the bulk of the returns he receives is income 
on his investment and not rent for the use of the land. Refine- 
ments of this character in practical matters are hardly worthy 
of consideration, however important they may be in science. 
When I read an article, intended for practical purposes, based 
upon the “law of diminishing returns,” I give up in despair; 
yet that law is recognized as sound by all scientific economists. 
It is like the Malthusian law of population, it is scientifically 
sound but practically unimportant. 
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The report of the Tariff Board upon the woolen industry | to the country by reporting and passing a bill for the revision 
shows that It is not difficult to ascertain the difference in the | of the cotton schedule in accordance with the report of the 


cost of production of wools and woolens in this country and in 
foreign countries from a business standpoint. It discloses the 
average cost through a period of years of the bulk of wool 
grown and woolens produced in other countries that may invade 
our own markets if our tariffs are unduly low. It is a practical 
question, and is based altogether upon business principles. The 
report contains information that will enable Congress to act 
with business precision. 

The bill proposed by the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee is identically the same as the bill that 
passed both Houses of Congress last summer and was vetoed by 
the President. If that bill should go through both Houses of 
Congress again it would doubtless meet the same fate at the 
hands of the President it met last summer. There are addi- 
tional reasons now why the President should not approve the 
bill. When he vetoed it last summer the Tariff Board had not 
made its report on the wool schedule, but now the report is 
before Congress and has been for over three months, and the 
President now has irrefutable proof that the bill does not even 
approximately fix the duties on wools and woolens so as to cover 
the differénce in cost of production here and in foreign countries. 

The advocates of the Democratic measure do not pretend that 
It does, but they undertake to justify it by attacking the relia- 
Bility of the report of the Tariff Board. The board is composed 
ef able, upright, disinterested men, three of whom are Repub- 
licans and two of whom are Democrats. They all concur in the 
report. Gentlemen on the other side of the aisle know that the 
consideration of their bill is “love’s labor lost.“ They know 
that if it goes to the President again he can not, in keeping 
with his pledge to the people, give it his sanction and approval. 
They know that if they insist on that measure it means no re- 
vision of the wool schedule at all. The bill submitted by the 
Republican members of the Committee on Ways and Means is 
made in faithful conformity to the report of the Tariff Board. 
The duties it imposes cover the difference in cost of produc- 
tion here and in foreign countries and no more, It will rea- 
sonably protect American producers and manufacturers of wools 
and woolens, and it will likewise protect American consumers 
by reducing the tariff to such a point that exorbitant prices 
can not be exacted. If the Republican bill should pass the two 
Houses of Congress, it would be approved by the President and 
would become a law. Every Member of this House knows that 
to a moral certainty. Every Member of this House knows that 
it is the only proposition for the revision of the wool schedule 
that may be enacted into law. That bill reduces the duties on 
wools and woolens on an average of over 40 per cent. Here, 
then, is an opportunity for Democratic Members of this body to 
do something for the relief of the people of the country. They 
have been talking long and lustily about the enormous burdens 
that are imposed upon the people by the high tariff on wool, 
and yet they persist in blindly adhering to an impossible meas- 
ure, one which they know can not become a law. They refuse 
to join with the Republicans in support of a measure that will 
reduce the duty on wools and woolens more than 40 per cent 
on an average—a measure that will be approved by the Presi- 
dent and become a law if it passes both branches of Congress. 
I gravely charge that if there is no reduction of the duties on 
wool and woolens during this Congress the responsibility will be 
with the Democratic majority in this body. They and they only 
will have to answer to the people for the failure of Congress to 
afford adequate relief from the unnecessarily high tariff on one 
of the great necessaries of life. Are the majority Members of 
this House acting in good faith and with an earnest desire to 
afford relief to the country in persisting in their support of a 
measure that they know will not become a law? Are the ma- 
jority Members acting in good faith with the country in refus- 
ing to support a bill that will afford relief to the people and 
that will become a law if they give it their support? 

The Tariff Board has also submitted a report on the cotton 
schedule, and that report is now before Congress. What will 
the majority side of the House do in relation to the cotton 
schedule? A cotton-revision bill was passed last summer and 
was vetoed by the President because of its heedless character 
and because there was no way of determining whether the 
duties provided in it covered the difference in cost of pro- 
Auction here and abroad. The report is ready now, and it 
clearly shows that the duties on cotton fabrics should be sub- 
stantially reduced. It shows that they are unnecessarily high. 
The President, in submitting the cotton report to Congress, calls 
particular attention to the fact that the duties on cotton fabrics 
should be substantially reduced, and he urges Congress to revise 
the cotton schedule without delay. Here is another opportunity 
for the majority Members of the House to show their good faith 


Tariff Board. A bill of that kind will be approved by the Presi- 
dent if it passes the two Houses of Congress. Every Member 
of this body knows that. It is up to the Democratic majority 
of the House to determine whether there shall be a revision of 
the cotton schedule and a substantial reduction of the existing 
duties, or whether this session of Congress shall adjourn with- 
out taking any action thereon at all. They can not escape re- 
sponsibility by captious criticism of the report of the Tariff 
Board. They can not escape responsibility by persisting in 
their support of a mongrel measure they know will never be 
enacted into law. When they turn their backs upon merito- 
rious measures for the revision of the wool schedule and the 
cotton schedule upon business principles they assume responsi- 
bility for the failure of legislation. They can not deceive the 
people. The issue is squarely presented; they must face it. 

I sincerely hope the Ways and Means Committee will report 
a cotton-tariff revision bill in harmony with the report of the 
Tariff Board, for I know it would become a law and afford relief 
to the country. 

The Democratic national platform made at Denver, Colo., in 
1908, contains this declaration: 


We demand the immediate repeal of the tarif on wood pulp, print 
eat ne! Seg ar timber, and logs and that those articles be pla on the 


No free-lumber bill has been reported by the Democratic 
majority in this Congress. They have reported and passed 
through the House bills for the revision of the metal schedule, 
the cotton schedule, the chemical schedule, and the wool sched- 
ule—measures which their platform did not specifically promise 
but not a word has been said nor a thing been done by them 
toward the fulfillment of the emphatic declaration of their 
platform for free lumber. Let me ask gentlemen on the other 
side of the House when they intend to carry that promise into 
effect? Why has it been ignored thus far? Lumber is a uni- 
versal necessity to civilized man. The Bureau of Corporations, 
in a report recently issued, shows that hundreds of millions of 
acres of the most valuable standing timber of the country have 
been purchased and are now owned by a few wealthy syndi- 
cates. Those syndicates do not convert the timber into lumber. 
They have secured a practical monopoly of one of nature's most 
beneficent gifts to man. They are holding the timber for the 
rise in price that must come and that has come from increasing 
demand for lumber. They sell stumpage to the millmen at 
prices which they fix themselves. They confer no benefit on 
society, but have made hundreds of millions of dollars in 
monopolizing tremendous areas of timberlands. They are the 
chief beneficiaries of the tariff on lumber. Did your party, 
gentlemen of the majority, spea`: in good faith when it declared 
unequivocally in favor of free timber, free lumber, and free 
logs? Did you mean it then and do you mean it still? If you 
were in good faith in that declaration, why have you not re- 
ported and passed a bill providing for free lumber? ‘The 
majority of your side of the House come from the Southern 
States where there are extensive timber interests. Can this 
be the reason why you have made no effort to put lumber on 
the free list in fulfillment of your pledge? Is it possible that 
you have been inoculated with the virus of protection in so far 
as timber and lumber are concerned? Ninety per cent of the 
people of the United States would welcome with enthusiasm a 
law removing the duty from lumber in the hope that it would 
tend to cheapen the material out of which they build their 
homes and in the belief that it would promote the conservation 
of one of the most important of our natural resources. 

I wonder what explanation the Democrats can make in the 
campaign this year for their complete repudiation of the specific 
and unqualified pledge they made to remove the duty from 
lumber. We on the Republican side can abide with confidence 
the judgment of the people upon the record of nonperformance 
made by the Democratic majority of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. That on and after the day when this act shall E into effect 
all goods, wares, and merchandise previously imported, and hereinbefore 
enumerated, described, and provided for, for which no entry has been 
made, and all such goods, wares, and merchandise previously entered 
without payment of duty and under bond for warehousing, transporta- 
tion, or any other purpose, for which no rmit of delivery to the 
importer or his agent has been issued, shall subjected to t. duties 
im by this act and no other duty, upon the entry or the with- 
drawal thereof. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do so for the purpose of calling attention to a very 
remarkable document which just came into my hands on yester- 
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day, entitled “Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft. 
What each has done for the People of the United States.” It is 
a document containing about 24 pages. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN, If the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] desires to throw the afternoon open to a political debate, 
I shall not object. 

Mr.. UNDERWOOD, I will state to the gentleman that I do 
not, and if objection is made, I will have to insist. 

Mr. MANN. If objection would be made from that side of 
the House to political debate on this side, I do not intend that 
they shall commence it over there. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to assure the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] that what I wish to say is pertinent to the wool 
bill that is now under discussion. This is only preliminary. 
The document I hold in my hand is signed by the Roosevelt 


League of New York State, and the address is 1 Madison Aye- 


nue, New York City. 

On page 20 of that document, under the alliterative head of 
“Taft's tariff tactics,” I read what the author has to say with 
reference to the President of the United States and his attitude 
upon the tariff question, and especially his attitude upon the 
woolen schedule. 

He says: 

Although Mr. Taft’s tariff policy does not relate to his promises to 
carry on the Roosevelt policies, it is mentioned here as illustrating his 
sympathy with the industrial powers and his lack of interest in reliev- 
ing the burdens of the common citizen. 

r. Taft's weakness in the tariff controversy has indefinitely post- 
ponsa the settlement of tbat disturbing issue. (After the Payne-Aldrich 
ill was drawn under the dominating infiuence of the big interests, Mr. 


Taft took the ep in praise of that bill, and in defense of Aldrich, 
e 


Tawney, and the other stand-pat leaders.) 

When the Democrats came into power, largely as a result of the 
national indignation at the Payne-Aldrich tariff, they joined with the 
insurgent Republicans and passed an excellent bill reducing the tariff 
on wool (the La Follette-Underwood bill). Mr. Taft vetoed the bill on 
the ground that he desired Congress to wait before doing anything until 
a commission, appointed by himself, had reported. Seeing, therefore, that 
there was no hope of any real tariff reform during the session, Congress 
hastily passed several other tariff bills in order to put Mr. Taft and the 
standpatters on record. Had Mr. Taft had the intelligence and the 
courage to sign the wool bill, the tariff question would now be less full 
of uncertainty and we should be much nearer a condition of business 


confidence and security. 
ie Fa in defending the Payne- 
bill, 


In addition to these faults of 
Aldrich bill and in vetoing the woo Mr. Taft has committed him- 


self to the doctrine that the proper protection should be measured by 
the difference in cost of production plus a reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer, a doctrine which gives two profits to the manufacturer and 
very little promise of relief to the consumer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to make any extended re- 
marks on this remarkable statement. However, just a word 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that he may have five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, it would be interesting to 
know from our Republican friends whether they agree with this 
statement by the sponsors of the distinguished candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomination—whether they agree, 
for instance, that “ Mr. Taft is in sympathy with the industrial 
powers and has a lack of interest in relieving the burdens of 
the common citizen.” It would be interesting to know whether 
they agree wiih Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers in this cam- 
paign that “the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was drawn under the 
dominating influence of the big interests.” It would also be 
very interesting to know—and perhaps our Republican friends 
would be willing to say now—whether they indorse or admit 
the position taken by their former idol that “ Mr. Taft has com- 
mitted himself to the doctrine that the proper protection should 
be measured by the difference in cost of production plus a rea- 
sonable profit to the manufacturer—a doctrine which gives two 
profits to the manufacturer and very little promise of relief to 
the consumer.” 

Mr. McCALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will. 

Mr. McCALL. Do I understand the gentleman from Iowa to 
say that Mr. Roosevelt is responsible for these views? 

Mr. PEPPER. Well, I would hardly dare to say that he was 
not responsible. 

Mr. McCALL. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
was responsible, that he said these were the views of the 
former President. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts pre- 
pared to deny that Mr. Roosevelt is responsible for the circula- 
tion of this document? 


Mr. McCALL. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that it is signed by the Roosevelt League, and is circulated 
quite generally by the men who are back of Mr. Roosevelt in 
his candidacy for the Presidency. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask the gentleman who com- 
poses the Roosevelt League? 

Mr, PEPPER. I have no doubt the gentleman would like to 
know who compose the Roosevelt League. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I am not prepared to say who compose the 
membership of it, but I assume that they are residents of the 
State of New York. 


Mr. BUTLER. Is not this circular which is circulated an 
anonymous one? 
Mr. PEPPER. It is signed by the Roosevelt League of New 


York, and I assume there is such a league up there. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman from Iowa think 
that it is proper to insert by way of doxology “ Bryan on Har- 
mon.” [Laughter on the Republican side.]. 

Mr. POU. Does not the gentleman from Iowa think that ex- 
President Roosevelt would repudiate the document if it did not 
receive his indorsement? 

Mr. PEPPER. From what I know of the gentleman’s charac- 
teristics I have no doubt he would. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me, I never saw one 
of these circulars. Where did the gentleman get it? 

Mr. PEPPER. It came through the ordinary course of mail. 

Mr. MANN. It must have been circulated among the Demo- 
erats only; not one has been sent to me. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am surprised at that, because the gentleman 
from Illinois is mentioned in it. 

Mr. MANN. I have not seen any copy of it on this side of the 
House, and I notice it comes from the gentleman’s side. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Illinois to the fact that at the bottom of page 7 his name 
is mentioned as being a Taft leader in the House, and that he 
protested against the constitutionality of the bill to prevent cor- 
porations from contributing to national campaign funds that 
was passed. So I assume that the gentleman will be interested 
in reading the document. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken, I have not the 
slightest interest in reading any anonymous article about any- 
thing that I have done in the House, and I am not interested 
in reading eyen some articles that are not anonymous. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not know whether this is anonymous or 
not. But it is interesting and I commend it tothe gentleman's 
attention. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Granam, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 22195) to reduce the duties on wool and manufac- 
tures of wool, and had directed him to report the same back 
without amendment, with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill to its final passage. And, pending that motion, 
I desire to say to the gentleman from New York that if he de- 
sires to offer his bill as a substitute instead of a motion to re- 
commit I will consent that he may do it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think I will move to recommit later. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on 
the motion for the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move to recommit the bill with instructions 
as follows. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Payne moves to recommit H. R. 22195 to the Committee on Ways 
and Means with instructions to report the same back to the House 
forthwith with an amendment striking out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute the following 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from New York if he desires the Clerk to read the substitute 
bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not insist upon it. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. We are all familiar with the bill, and I 
suggest that the gentleman from New York ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of it be dispensed with. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not like to ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the reading of my own bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think the bill or amendment ought to be read; 
it is not very long. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the substitute, as 
follows: 


That the act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
ae the industries of the United States, and for other pu & 
approv August 5, 1909, be, and the same is hereby, amen 
striking out all of the paragraphs of Schedule K of section 1 of sai 
sei gon ~~ to 895, inclusive of both, and inserting in place thereof 

e following: 

“1. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals 

f charged 


Bagdad wool, China lamb's wool, Castel Branco, 
or butcher’s wool, and such as have been heretofore usually 


into the United States from Buenos Aires, New Zealand, 


wn 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English bl 
usually known by the terms herein used, and all wools 


alpaca, and other like animals. 

“3. Class 2, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cor- 
dova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Russian camel's hair, and all such 
wools of like character as have been heretofore usually imported into 
the United States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, 
improved wools hereinafter provided for. 

4. The standard samples of all wools, which are now or may be 
hereafter deposited in the principal customhouses of the United States, 
under the 5 of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the 
standards for the classification of wools under this act, and the Secre- 
ay of the Treasury is authorized to renew these standards and to 
make such additions to them from time to time as may be required, and 
he shall cause to be deposited like standards in other customhouses of 
the United States when — . may needed. 

“5. Whenever wools of class 2 shall have been improved by the ad- 


represented by the standard 8 N ak w be de oe 
e such impro woo! 


8 pound on the clean content, as defined 


cents 
$ “8, The duty on all wools of class 2, including camel's hair of class 


it scoured, 19 cents pound: Pr t on consump’ of 
wools of class 2, inclu camel’s hair, in the manufacture of carpets, 
druggets and boc! p , colored, or otherwise, mats, rugs for 


al 
to the duties paid less 1 per cent of such duties on the amount of the 
wools of class 2, including camel's hair of class 2, contained therein; 
such drawback shall be paid under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may x 


prescribe. 
“9. The duty on wools on the skin ONN Pree wet oN oP pama 
than is im upon the clean content as provided for wools of class 1, 


and 1 cent less pe 


go, pound. 
“17. Woolen rags and flocks, 2 cents per po R 

“18. Combed wool or tops, made wholly or of wool, or camel's 
hair, 20 cents per pound on the wool contained in, and in addition 
thereto 5 per cent ad valorem. 

19. Wool and hair which have been advanced in any manner or by 
any process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition, 
but less advanced than yarn, not specially provided for in this section, 
20 cents per pound on the wool con ed therein, and in addition 
thereto 8 per cent ad valorem. 

20. On yarns, made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more 
than 30 cents per pound, the du be 21% cents per pound on the 
wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“Valued at more than 30 cents and not more than 50 cents per 
pani, 214 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addi- 

on thereto 15 per cent ad valorem, 

“Valued at more than 50 cents and not more than 80 cents r 

und, 213 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addi- 

ion thereto 20 per cent ad valorem. 


“Valued at more than 
= wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 25 per cent ad 
orem. 


* 21. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, and all fabrics of every 


80 cents per pound, 214 cents per pound on 


description made wholly or in t of wool, not specially provided for 
in this section, valued at not a than 40 cents e minds the dut 
shall be 25 cents per pound on the wool contained Bren, and in addi- 
tion thereto 30 per cent ad valorem. 

“Valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 60 cents per 
pound, 26 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in adai 
tion thereto 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“Valued at more than 60 cents and not more than 80 cents per 
pound, 26 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addi- 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“ Valued at more than 80 cents and not more than $1 per pound, 26 
cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

“Valued at more than 81 and not more than $1.50 per pound, 26 
cents per d on the wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 
50 per cent ad yalorem. 

“Valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 26 cents per pound on the 
wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 55 per cent ad valorem. 

“22. On blankets and flannels for underwear composed wholly or in 
part of wool, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty 
shall be 233 cents per pound on the wool con ed therein, and in 
addition thereto 20 per cent ad valorem. 

“Valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents per 
pean 233 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addi- 
ion thereto 26 per cent ad valorem. 

“Valued at more O cents per . 284 cents per pound on 
= wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

“Provided, That on blankets over 3 yards in length the same duties 
shall be paid as on cloths. 

23. On ready-made clothing and articles of wearing apparel, knitted 
or woven, of every description, made up or eee wholly OR tm 
pars 775 com wholly or in part of wool, the rate of duty shall be 
as follows: 

“Tf valued at not more than 40 cents per 2 the duty shall be 
25 cents pound on the wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 85 per cent ad valorem. y 

“If valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 60 cents ie 
pound, 26 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addi- 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“Tf yalued at more than 60 cents and not more than 80 cents 17 
posed: 26 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addi- 
on thereto 45 per cent ad valorem. 

“If valued at more than 80 cents and not more than 8 8 
26 cents on the wool contained therein, and in ition 
thereto per cent ad valorem. 

“Tf valued at more than $1 and not more than $1.50 per pound, 26 
cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 
55 per cent ad valorem. 

“If valued at more than $1.50 und on the 
wool contained therein, and addition thereto 60 per cent ad valorem, 

“24. On all manufactures of 8 description made wholly or in 

or 


wool contained therein, an 
Tha 


“25. On hand-made Aubusson 
ts and rugs, made wholly or in 
50 per ne yalorem; on all other carpets of every description, 


carpets or a ie made who 
80 per cent ad valorem. 5 
„26. Whenever, in any schedule of this act, the word ‘wool’ is 
used in connection with a manufactured article of which it is a com- 
ponent material, it shall be held to include wool or hair of the sheep, 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, whether manufactured by the 
ted, felt, or any other process. 
hs, providing the rates of duty herein 
take effect on the ist day of January, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit 
with instructions. 

Mr. PAYNE. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 169, 
answered “present” 9, not voting 110, as follows: 


YEAS—104. 

Ain Curry Hamilton, Mich, McCall 
An en Minn. Dalzell Hanna eCreary 
Anthony Danforth Haugen McGuire, Okla, 
Austin Davidson Hayes McKenzie 
Bartholdt De Forest Heald McKinne: 
Bates Dodds Henry, Conn, MeLaug 
Bowman Draper Hill McMorran 
Browning Driscoll, M. E. Howland Malby 
Burke, Pa. Esch Hubbard Mann 
Burke, 8. Farr Humphrey, Wash. Miller 
Butler French Jackson Mondell 
Calder Gardner, Mass. Kendall Moon, Pa, 
Cannon Gardner, N. J. Kenned ; 0 

per Gillett Kinkaid, Nebr. M 
Crago Good Lafferty Murdock 
Crum Green, Iowa La Follette Needham 
Currier Greene, Mass. Longworth N 
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A Prouty Stephens, Cal. Volstead 
— ees Sterling reeland 
Olmsted Roberts, Mass. Stevens, Minn. Warburton 
Parran Simmons Sulloway Wedemeyer 
Payne Slemp tzer Wilder 
Pickett Sloan Taylor, Ohio Willis 
Plumley Smith, J. M. C. Ison Wood, N. 
Powers Smith, Saml. W. Towner Young, ‘Kans. 
y Steenerson tter Young, Mich. 
NAYS—169. 
Adamson Edwards Kindred Rouse 
Aiken, S. C. Estopinal Kinkead, N. J. Rubey 
8 a n me =. — Mo. 
en ergusson on u 
Anderson, Ohio Ferris Konep Saunders 
Ansbe Finley Korbly Scull 
Ashbroo Fitzgerald Lamb Shackleford 
Barnhart Flood, Va. Lee, Ga. Sha 
Bartlett Floyd, Ark. Lee, Pa. Sherley 
Bathrick Foster Lever Sherwood 
Beall. Tex. Francis Lin h Sims 
Blackmon Garner Linthicum Bisson 
Boehne Garrett ttlepage Slayden 
Booher George Lioyd Small 
Bulkley Glass Meto oy Smith, N. Y. 
Burke, Wis. Godwin, N. C. McGillicuddy Smith, Tex. 
urleson ke 3 Stanley 
Burnett Graham Stedman 
Byrnes, 8. C. Gray Maguire, Nebr. Stephens, Miss. 
Byrns, Gregg, Pa. Martin. Colo. Stephens, Nebr. 
Callaway G Tex. Moon, Tenn. Stephens, Tex. 
Candler Hamill Moore, Tex. Stone 
Cantrill 2 W. Va. a Sweet 
rlin amlin Moss, Ind. Ta; 
Carter ERE Murra; Talbott, Md. 
Claypool Hard Neel Talcott, N. Y. 
Clayton ANT Miss. 9 Taylor, Colo. 
Cline ay 8 Thomas 
Collier Hayden t Townsend 
unell Hen Pa bble 
Conry Helm Patten, N. Y. Turnbull 
Cox, Ohio Henry, Tex. z pper Underwood 
Cravens Hensley Peters Watkins 
Suter Holland Post Webb 
Dang Howard 3 Rainey N 
ven ughes, a. e 
Davis, W. Va. u Raker Wickliffe 
Denver Jacoway Ran Wilson, Pa. 
Dickinson James Rauch Young, Tex. 
Dixon, Ind. Johnson, Redfield The Speaker 
Doremus Johnson, S. C. Hany 
Doughton Tones oddenbery 
Dupré Kent Rothermel 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—9, 
Akin, N. T. Donohoe Fuller Lobeck 
B Focht Langley Rucker, Colo, 
Campbell 
NOT VOTING—110. 
Adair Ellerbe Humphreys; Miss. Pujo 
Ames Evans Kah Spee La. 
Andrus Fairchild Knowland Reyburn 
elds K Richardson 
Barchfeld Fordney p Riordan 
II. Ga. Fornes Langham Roberts, Ney. 
Berger Foss Lawrence Robinson 
Borland Fowler Rodenberg 
Bradley Gallagher Lenroot Sabath 
Brantley 5 Levy 
Broussard Goodwin, Ark. Lewis Smith, Cal, 
Brown Gouid Lindsay Smit 
Buchanan Griest Littleton iparkm: 
Gudger d r 
in Guernsey McDermott Stack 
Clark, Fla. Hardwick McHenry ulzer 
Copley Harris McKinley ‘Taylor, Ala. 
Covin Harrison, N. Y. Madden Thayer 
Cox, Ind. Hartman aber Thistlewood 
Cullop Hawley Martin, S. Dak. ttle 
Davis, elgesen atthews Underhill 
Dent Higgins ys Weeks 
Dickson, Miss. Hin Moore, Pa. Wilson, III. 
Dies Hobson Morse, Wis. Wilson, N. Y. 
Difenderfer Houston Palmer Withe n 
Driscoll, D. A. owell Patton, Fa. Woods, Tora 
Dwight Hughes, N. J. Porter 
Dyer Hughes, W. Va. Prince 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
answered “No,” as above recorded. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas with Mr. Korr. 
Mr. Fowter with Mr. KNOWLAND. 

Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL with Mr. HELGESEN, 
Mr. Coyineton with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Brown with Mr. HARRIS. 

Mr. Brovssarp with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. Cary. 

Mn CLank of Florida with Mr. LANGHAM. 
Mr. Hrxps with Mr. GOULD. 

Mr. Leeare with Mr. Surru of California. 
Mr. Mays with Mr. THISTLEWOOD. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. PRINCE. 

Mr. Frerps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Hopson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. McDrrmorr with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Lonzek with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. Roeser (commencing 


March 23). 


Mr. Harpwick with Mr. CAMPBELL E NE E March 25). 
Mr. Sasata with Mr. CATLIN. 

Mr. ELLERBE with Mr. Porter (commencing April 1). 

Mr. Maurer with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Cox of Indiana with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 

Mr. Lixpsay (against) with Mr. Hiddlxs (to recommit). 

Mr. WIr RHERSTOON with Mr. Korr (commencing April 1). 

Mr. SHEPPARD with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. HowELLż (commencing March 29). 

Mr. HARRISON of New York with Mr. GUERNESY. 

Mr. UNDERHILL (against) with Mr. ForpNey (to a 
On the vote: 

Mr. Lirrteron (against) with Mr. Dwicut (to recommit). 
Mr. Surzer (against) with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania (to 


recommit). 


Mr. Dent (against) with Mr. Grrest (to recommit). 

Mr. DIFENDERFER (against) with Mr. Larean (to recommit). 
Mr. Gotprocie (against) with Mr. SPEER (to recommit). 

Mr. PALMER (against) with Mr. McKINLEY (to recommit). 
Mr. Apair (against) with Mr. Matrnews (to recommit). 
Mr. Hueues of New Jersey (against) with Mr. BARCHFELD 


(to recommit). 


From March 7 until further notice: 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. FULLER. 

Ending April 5: 

Mr. Tra’ with Mr. AMES. 

Mr. Cuitor with Mr. Fochr. 

Ending April 13: 

Mr. BUCHANAN with Mr. HARTMAN. ==! 

Ending April 2, inclusive: 

Mr. Burcess with Mr. WEEKS. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with my colleague 


from Kentucky Mr. Frenps, and I understood he was to be 


here to-day and therefore I voted “nye.” 


If the gentleman did 


not vote, I desire to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 


The name of Mr. LANGLEY was called, and he answered “ Pres- 


ent.“ 


I 


Mr. ADATR. Mr. Speaker, I was out of the room, and I guess 
came in a little too late to vote, but I would like to Rave the 


Record show that had I voted I would have voted “ no.“ 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 190, nays 92, 


answered “ present” 9, not voting 101, as follows: 


For the session: 

Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRADLEY. 

Mr. RIORDAN with Mr. ANDRUS. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. LAWRENCE. 
Mr. TUTTLE with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 

Mr. Stack with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. Srankuax with Mr. Witson of Illinois. 

Mr. Puzo with Mr. Reysurn. 

Mr. Levy with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Humeureys of Mississippi with Mr. Morse of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Houston with Mr. Martin of South Dakota. 
Mr. GupGcer with Mr. Loup. 


YEAS—190. 
Adair Byrns, Tenn. Edwards Hamlin 
Adamso Callaway Estopinal Hammond 
Aiken, S. — _ Candler ison Hanna 
Akin, N. Y. Cantrill Fergusson Hard 
W a 1 Erre Sa m, Miss. 
en aypoo ey augen 

Anderson, Minn. Clayton Fi e a 
Anderson, Ohio Cline , Va. Hayden 
Ansberry lier Floyd, Ark. e 

har Connell Foster Helm 
Bartlett Con Garner Henry, Tex. 
Bathrick Cox, Ohio Garrett Hensle: 
Beall, Tex, Cravens rge Ho 
Blackmon Carley Glass Howard 
8 Deve erig goain; N.C: 8 
Booher a venpo ughes, Ga. 
Brantley Davis, W. Va. win, Ark. Hull 
Brown Denver G Jackson 
Bulkley Dickinson Gray Jacoway 
Burke, Wis. Dixon, Ind. Gregg, Pa. ames 
Burleson Doremus G a Tex. Jonnan, Ky. 
Burnett Doughton 8. 
Byrnes, S. C. Dupré Hamilton, W. Va. . 
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Lewis 
Lindbergh 
Piete 
epage 
Lilo, 1 


Me ref 
McGillicuddy 
McKellar 
Macon 
Maguire, Nebr, 
Martin, Colo. 
Miller 


Ainey 
Anthony 
Austin 
Bartholdt 
Bates 
Bowman 
Browning 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Butler 
Calder 
Cannon 
Cooper 
Crago 
Crumpacker 
Currier 
Curry 
Dalzell 
Danforth 
Davidson 
De Forest 
odds 
Draper 


Ashbrook 
Burgess 
Campbell 


Ames 
Andrus 


Ayres 
Barchfeld 


Borland = 
Bradley 
Broussard 
Buchanan 
Carter 

Car 

Catlin 
Clark, Fla, 
Copley 
Covington 
Cox, Ind. 
Cullop 
Davis, Minn. 


ent 
Dickson, Miss. 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
5 D. A. 


wight 
Dyer 


The SPEAKER. 
The name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri was called and he voted 


“A y e.“ 


Moon, Tenn. ao 4 Stevens, Minn. 
Moore, Tex. Roddenbery Stone 
Morrison Rothermel Sweet 
Moss, Ind. Rouse Taggart 
Murdock Rubey Talbott, Md. 
Murray Rucker, Mo. Talcott, N. X. 
Neeley Russell Taylor, Colo. 
Nelson Saunders Thomas 
Norris Scull Townsend 
nye Shackleford Tribble 
Oldfield Shar Turnbull 
O’Shaunessy Sherley Underwood 
Padgett Sherwood Volstead 
Page Sims Warburton 
Patten, N. Y. Sisson Watkins 
Pepper Slayden Webb 
Peters Small Whitacre 
Fost Smith, N. Y. White 
Pou Smith, Tex. Wickliffe 
Rainey Stanley Wilson, Pa. 
Raker Stedman Young, Kans. 
Randell, Tex. Steenerson Young, Tex. 
Ransdell, La. Stephens, Miss. The Speaker 
Rauch Stephens, Nebr. 
Redfield Stephens, Tex. 
NAYS—92. 
Driscoll, M. E. Lawrence Prouty 
sch Longworth Rees 
Farr McCall Roberts, Mass. 
Francis McCreary Roberts, Ney. 
French McGuire, Okla, Simmons 
Gardner, Mass. McKenzie Slemp 
Gardner, N. J. McKinne. Sloan 
Gillett McLaughlin Smith, J. M. C. 
Good McMorran Smith, Saml. W. 
Green, Iowa Malby Stephens, Cal. 
Greene, Mass. Mann Sterling 
Hamilton, Mich. Mondell Sulloway 
ayes oon, Pa, 8 er 
Heald Morgan Taylor, Ohio 
Henry, Conn. Mott ilson 
Higgins Needham Towner 
Hill Olmsted Utter 
Howland Parran Vreeland 
Humpbrey, Wash. Payne Wedemeyer 
Kendall Pickett Wilder 
Kenned. Plumley Willis 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Powers Wood, N. J. 
Knowland ray Young, Mich. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—9. 
Donohoe Fuller Lobeck 
Focht Langley Rucker, Colo. 


NOT VOTING—101. 


Ellerbe 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Fields 
Fordney 
Fornes 

Foss 

Fowler 
Galiagher 
Goldfogle 
Gould 

Griest 
Gudger 
Guernsey 
Hardwick 
Harris 
Harrison, N. X. 
Hartman 
Hawley 
Helgesen 
Hinds 
Hobson 
Houston 
Howell 
Hughes, N. J. 
Hughes, W. Va. 


The Clerk 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hanks of New Jersey (for the bill) wi 
FELD (against). 


On the wool bill: 
Mr. LITTLETON (in favor) with Mr. Dwicur (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Carter (for the bill) with Mr. Kaun (against). 


Mr. Dickson of Mississippi (for the bill) with Mr. MATTHEWS 


(against). 


Humphreys, Miss. Reyburn 
ahn 


K Richardson 
Kopp Riordan 
Lafean Robinson 
Langham Rodenberg 
Legare Sabath 
nroot Sells 
Ley. Sheppard 
Lindsay Smith, Cal. 
Littleton parkman 
Loud Speer 
McDermott Stack 
McHenry Sulzer 
McKinley Taylor, Ala. 
Madden Thayer 
Maher Thistlewood 
Martin, S. Dak. Tuttle 
Matthews Underhill 
Mays Weeks 
Moore, Pa. Wilson, Ill. 
Morse, Wis. Wilson, N. Y. 
Palmer Witherspoon 
Patton, Pa. Woods, Iowa 
Porter 
Prince 
Pujo 
will call my name. 


Mr. Dent (for the bill) with Mr. Grrest (against). 


Mr. Suuzer (for the bill) with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania 


‘Cagainst). 


Mr. Direnpverrer (for the bill) with Mr. Larean (against). 
Mr. Gotprocte (for the bill) with Mr. SPEER (against). 
Mr. PALMER (for the bill) with Mr. McKrntey. (against). 
Mr. UNDERHILL (for the bill) with Mr. Forpnrey (against). 
Mr. RICHARDSON with Mr. Parroy of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILSON of New York with Mr. SELLS. 


th Mr. BARCH- 


Mr. McHenry with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 

Mr. Ayres with Mr. Cary. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. UnNpERwoop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


+ THE LATE SENATOR ROBERT L. TAYLOR. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I send the following resolutions to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent for the immediate consider- 
ation of the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repert the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 476. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. ROBERT L. Tarton, a Senator of the United States from 
the State of Tennessee. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolution to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members be appointed on the part 
of the House to join the committee appointed on the part of the Senate 
to attend the funeral. 


i ae SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the reso- 
utions, ` 

The resolutions were agreed to, and the Speaker appointed as 
the committee on the part of the House Mr. Moon of Tennessee, 
Mr. HULL, Mr. Houston, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Mr. PADGETT, 
Mr. Sirus, Mr. GARRETT, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. SELLS, 
Mr. Tirson, Mr. GUDGER, Mr. Jacoway, Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. ROUSE, 
Mr. Lee of Georgia, Mr. HEFLIN, and Mr. BEALL of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the additional reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resoived;That as a further mark of respect the House do now adjourn. 


i A SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 2, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting seventh 
annual report of the American National Red Cross (H. Doc. No. 
661); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of St. Joseph Bay, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 660); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named as follows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
22343) to require supervising inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection 
Service, to submit their annual reports at the end of each fiscal 
year, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 480), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15361) to correct an error 
in the record of the supplemental treaty of September 28, 1830, 
made with the Choctaw Indians, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 481), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14084) authorizing the re- 
tirement from active service, with increased rank, of officers 
now on the active list of the Army who served in the Civil War, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 478), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FRENCH, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 22301) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the city of 


‘Uvalde, Tex., a certain strip of land, reported the same without 


amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 479), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 22727) for the purchase 
of a site and erection of a Federal building at Santa Fe, N. 
Mex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 22728) to regulate the 
importation of nursery stock and other plants and plant prod- 
ucts; to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and 
maintain quarantine districts for plant diseases and insect 
pests; to permit and regulate the movement of fruits, plants, 
and vegetables therefrom, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 22729) for the relief of 
persons suffering damages by the construction of the canal 
diverting the waters of the Mormon Slough into the Calaveras 
River y to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 22730) to further 
regulate interstate commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 22731) to extend the 
time for the construction of a dam across the Pend Oreille 
River, Wash.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 22732) to repeal an 
act allowing mileage to Members of Congress, Delegates from 
Territories, Resident Commissioners from Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands, etc.; to the Committee on Mileage. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 22733) appro- 
priating $300,000 for the purpose of maintaining and protecting 
against floods the levees on the Mississippi River heretofore 
constructed in whole or in part by the United States; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 22734) to acquire a site and 
construct a public building at International Falls, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. . 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 475) provid- 
ing for the consideration of House joint resolution 204; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, favoring the passage of House bills 36 and 
4428, to afford protection to migratory game birds and wild 
fowl of the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring the passage of House bills 36 and 4428, to 
afford protection to migratory game birds and wild fowl of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, favoring the passage of House bills 36 
and 4428, also Senate bill 2367, to afford protection to migratory 
game birds and wild fowl of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. AYRES: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring the passage of House bills 36 and 4428, also 
Senate bill 2367, to afford protection to migratory game birds 
and wild fowl of the United States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, favoring the passage of House bills 36 
and 4428, to afford protection to migratory game birds and wild 
fowl of the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 22735) granting an inerease 
of pension to Ann Charlotte Timberman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. z 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 22736) for the relief of P. E. 
Anderson & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. . 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 22737) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Thomas Louderback; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 22738) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry B. Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 22739) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Priscovia Robinson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 22740) to re- 
move the charge of desertion against C. S. Lockwood; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 22741) granting a pension to 
Thomas Payne; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 22742) granting a pen- 
sion to Samuel Castell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 22748) granting a pension to 
Rhoda E. Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 22744) for the relief of the 
trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of De Soto, 
Mo.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 22745) granting a pen- 
sion to Benjamin F. Bess; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22746) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus McCutcheon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 22747) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Callman Elbinger; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 22748) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Hogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22749) granting a pension to Esther Neddo; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22750) granting an increase of pension to 
Orlando Burt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 22751) for the relief of 
Hannah Gilbert; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22752) granting an increase of pension to 
John Doss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22753) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. New; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22754) granting an increase of pension to 
James Lovens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22755) granting a pension to William R. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 22756) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles G. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. . 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bil (H. R. 22757) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of William H. Stringer, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 22758) granting an increase 
of pension to Perry Kemp; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 22759) granting an increase 
of pension to Jonathan H. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions, j 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of H. B. Grasby ` 
and 11 others, of Houston, Minn., against extension of the 
parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK : Petition of William Coffman & Son and 
9 other merchants of Warsaw, Ohio, asking that Congress give 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission further power to regu- 
late express companies; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland., 
Ohio, asking for the enactment of 1-cent postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of R. J. Welch and 6 other citizens of Newark, 
Ohio, protesting against the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
the interstate commerce of liquors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of the Lawrenceville Board 
of Trade, of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring a reduction in letter 
postage from 2 to 1 cent; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the South Pittsburgh (Pa.) Board of Trade, 
for a reduction in letter postage from 2 to 1 cent; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Chartier Valley Lodge, No. 571, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, favoring a Federal liability com- 
pensation act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of citizens of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
for construction of one battleship in a Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of IJimois Bankers’ Association, for farm 
demonstration work throughout the country; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Camas (Mont.) Hot Springs Commercial 
Club, relative to irrigation of the Flathead Indian Reservation; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of S. M. Flickinger Co., of Buffalo, 
N. X., for enactment of House bill 4667; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, petition of the Seamen’s Church Institute, of New York, 
for enactment of Senate bill 2117; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Friedland Bros., of Brooklyn, N. Y., protest- 
ing against House bill 14060; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Philadelphia Board of Trade; A. I. Namm 
& Son, of Brooklyn; and the Central Foundry Co., of New 
York, protesting against House bill 16844; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Maurice Simmons, of New York City, for 
enactment of House bill 17741; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the California Club, of California, urging 
special appropriation for enforcement of the white-slave-traffic 
act; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the American Anti-Trust League, asking that 
the Federal arbitration act be extended to the coal industry; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Y. Pendas, of New York, protesting against 
House bill 21100; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Business Men’s Association of Elmira, 
N. Y., for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of citizens of Milwaukee, favoring 
construction of battleships in Government navy yards; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Group No. 611, Polish National Alliance, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the educational test 
in the immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: Petition of citizens of Chant, Ark., for 
enactment of House bill 14, providing for a parcel-post system ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Marion County, W. Va., praying for a speedy report of House 
bill 16214; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of J. Q. Thompson and 46 
other citizens of Windsor, Mo., in favor of building one battle- 
ship at the Government navy yard at New York City; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Grange of Putnam, N. Y., 
against reduction in the tix on oleomargarine; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petition of Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Union, No. 4, International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America, for enactment of House bill 20423; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the State Board of Charities of New York, 
for an educational test in the immigration laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of W. L. Baker, of Buffalo, N. Y., for enactment 
of House bill 16843; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: Papers to accompany House bill 4823; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 4829; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Campbell Iron Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against enactment of House bill 16844; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: Petition of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of New Orleans, La., protesting against passage 
of the bill to repeal the duties on sugar, etc.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Papers to accompany House 
bill 17303; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Albert List (H. R. 22388); to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of T. A. Pottinger, of Peru, III., 
for a parcel-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. J. Hug and other merchants, of Waterman, 
III., opposed to the establishment of a parcel post, ete.; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, in favor 
of the passage of the Lever-Smith bill with certain amend- 
ments, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Camas Hot Springs Commercial Club, of 
Camas, Mont., in favor of the proposed irrigation of the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation, etc.; to the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands. - 

Also, petition of the Congregational Club of Chicago, III., 
favoring an appropriation of $66,000 to be paid to the contribu- 
tors of the Miss Stone ransom; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


Also, petition of Rockford Chamber of Commerce, of Rock- 
ford, III., against the proposed abolishment of the Bureau of 
Manufactures; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Retail Merchants’ Association of Edwards- 
ville, III., in favor of 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee ou 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petitions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Houlton, the Christian Church of North 
Newport, and Grange of North Newport, Me., for passage of 
the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of J. P. Knowlton, of Morgan 
Hill, and Sylvan L. Bernstein, of San Francisco, Cal., for par- 
cel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Patterson, and the Auburn Lum- 
ber Co., of East Auburn, Cal., protesting against parcel-post 
legislation ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Memorial of members of the Christian 
Church, Farmington, Mo., favoring passage of Kenyon-Sheppard 
interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Aso, petition of Joseph King, Armory Theater, St. Genevieve, 
favoring enactment of House bill 20595, to amend section 25 of 
copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Grange No. 177, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Industrial Relief Agency for 
Homeless Men, San Francisco, Cal., favoring amendment to act 
for sailors’ home; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of California Civic League, San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring Federal commission on industrial relations; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Captain H. J. Reilly Camp, No. 14, United 
Spanish War Veterans, San Francisco, Cal., favoring House 
bill 17470; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petitions of citizens of San Francisco, Cal., for parcel- 
post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Vost 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Portland Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Cal., 
protesting against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

Also, petitions of Gibbs & McDonald and Charles Rothchild, of 
San Francisco, Cal., for enactment of House bill 20595, amend- 
ing the copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petitions of the Asiatic Exckision League and Office 
Employees’ Association, American Federation of Labor, for en- 
actment of House bill 13500; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Dr. M. A. Meyer, of San Francisco, Cal., for 
enactment of House bill 21094; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Municipal Council, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, of San Francisco, Cal., for enactment of House bill 19514; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Labor Council of San Francisco, Cal., in op- 
position to Senate bill 3175; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, for enactment of House bill 16843; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Petitions of citizens of Mondovi, 
Valley, Gray, Springdale, Reardan, Addy, and Lamont, all in 
the State of Washington, urging passage of parcel-post bill; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Northport, Boundary, and Alad- 
din, all in the State of Washington, urging passage of parcel- 
post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. W. Ulin and others, of Havillah, Wash., 
urging passage of parcel-post bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 3 

Also, petition of citizens of Spokane, Wash., urging passage 
of Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Spokane, Wash., urging provision 
in naval appropriation bill for construction of one battleship 
this year at a Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chesaw, Wash., asking investiga- 
tion of conditions at the Federal prison at Leavenworth, Kans., 
opposing higher postal rates on newspapers and magazines, and 
indorsing the Lewis postal-express bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Washington and Idaho, 
submitted by A. D. Cross, St. Andrews, Wash., secretary of the 
Washington State Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, 
urging passage of parcel-post bill and law to prohibit gambling 
in futures on farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


1912. 


By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of members of 
Grange No. 1418, Patrons of Husbandry, favoring passage of 
House bill 19133; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. . 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of the Pinkham Class, of Somer- 
ville, Mass., for the passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate 
liquor bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCOY: Memorial of the International Union of 
United Brewery Workmen, Newark, N. J., favoring passage of 
Hamill bill, providing pensions to the aged; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, for enactment of House bill 20423; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALBY: Resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, favoring the adoption of Federal legislation for 
the protection of migratory game birds; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of William M. 
Lamere (H. R. 15088) ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of the Congregational Churches of 
Chicago, favoring bill to reimburse persons who contributed to- 
ward the ransom of Ellen M. Stone; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, urging passage of Senate bill 3813; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 16844; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, urging 
the passage of House bill 19795; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Conference of the Methodist Church of 
Philadelphia, urging the speedy passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of St. Peter's Young Men's Beneficial Society, 
relating to Catholic Indian mission interests; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance, of Pottsville, Pa., 
against the passage of all pending prohibition or interstate- 
commerce liquor legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National Association of Army Nurses of the 
Civil War, urging enactment granting pensions to nurses who 
served in the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of National German-American Alliance, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Dillingham bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, urging 
the House to appropriate a sufficient sum of money for the Tariff 
ote to continue its work; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

Also, memorial of the Society of Italian Immigrants in Phila- 
delphia, protesting against further restriction of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Natural Bridge (N. Y.) Grange, 


No. 497, in favor of the parcel post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Oswego County Pomona Grange, of Oswego 
County, N. Y., in favor of the Page agricultural bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Domestic Grange, of Oswego, N. X., opposing 
the Lever bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Domestic Grange, of Oswego, N. Y., in fayor 
of a full parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Nest No. 1250, Order of 
Owls, for use of 1,000 acres of public land for camp purposes, 
etc.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of the Religious Society of Friends of Ports- 
mouth and members of the Men’s Baraca Class of the First 
Baptist Church of North Kingston, R. I., for enactment of House 
bill 16214; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Central Grange, No. 34, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorials of the Merchants’ Association and Board of 
Trade of Pawtucket, R. I., relative to construction of the Rhode 
Island section of intracoastal waterways; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, PETERS: Petition of citizens of Boston, Mass., for 
passage of an old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pen- 
‘sions. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of various citizens of the eleventh 
congressional district of Kentucky, for insertion of clause in 
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naval appropriation bill providing for building of one battleship 


in Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of residents of Lewiston, Mont., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 17485; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of 100 residents of Cut Bank and Musselshell, 
Mont., in favor of homestead bill of the three-year proof act; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Charles A. Burrows, of Lan- 
easter, Pa., favoring Berger old-age pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the San Francisco Labor Council, for enact- 
ment of House bill 20423; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REILLY: Petition of Kent Grange, No. 154, Patrons 
of Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Group No. 233 of the Polish National Al- 
liance of United States, protesting against proposed educational 
test in immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Memorial of Belleville (III.) Typo- 
graphical Union, No, 74, for enactment of House bill 11032; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Belleville Typographical Union, No. 74, 
in favor of the Berger old-age pension bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, memorial of Belleville (III.) Local, No. 474, United Mine 
Workers of America, favoring House bill 11032; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Belleville (III.) Local, No. 21, International 
Union of United Brewery Workers, favoring House bills 11032 
and 13114; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Belleville (III.) Local, No. 474, United Mine 
Workers of America, favoring House bill 13114; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: Petition of Highland Grange, 
No. 255, Patrons of Husbandry, in favor of Senate bill 5474 
and House bill 19133; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Taneytown (Md.) Grange, No. 184, Patrons 
of Husbandry, in favor of Senate bill 5474 and House bill 19133; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Taneytown Grange, No. 184, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, asking for passage of Senate bill 3; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of citizens of Greenville and 
Luzerne, Ky., asking that one battleship be constructed in a 
Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Kent Grange, No. 154, Patrons 
of Husbandry, for parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petition of citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., for enactment of House bills 19405, 19406, and 19407; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of citizens of Cullom, III., for 
parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, April 2, 1912. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


SENATORS FROM ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the admission of 
the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico as States in the 
Union having been accomplished in appropriate and constitu- 
tional form, and the representatives of such States duly and 
regularly chosen for membership in this body now being present, 
I take pleasure in presenting the credentials of the Senator elect 
from New Mexico, Mr. Farr, and announce his presence in the 
Chamber and his readiness to take the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cre- 
dentials. 

The Secretary read the credentials of ALBERT Bacon FALL, 
chosen by the Legislature of the State of New Mexico a Senator 
from that State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections having advised the Chair that that 
committee has passed upon the credentials, without objection 
the credentials will be referred directly to the Secretary of the 
Senate for the files of the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to present the cre- 
dentials of Mr. Carron, Senator elect from New Mexico. I will 
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ee the Senator elect is in the Chamber and ready to 
qualify. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read. 

The Secretary read the credentials of THOMAS BENTON CaTRON, 
chosen by the Legislature of the State of New Mexico a Senator 
from that State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the same course 
will be followed as in the ease of Senator elect Parr. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I present the certificate of 
election of Hon. Marcus A. Samar, a Senator elect from the 
State of Arizona. The Senator elect is present in the Chamber 
and ready to take the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read. 

The Secretary read the credentials of Marcus A. SMITH, 
chosen by the Legislature of the State of Arizona a Senator 
from that State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the same course 
will be followed as in the case of Senator elect Catron. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I present the credentials 
of Henry F. Asuurst, a Senator elect from the State of Ari- 
zona, and ask that they be read and placed on file. The Senator 
elect is present in the Chamber and ready to take the oath of 
office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cre- 
dentials. 

The Secretary read the credentials of Henry F. ASHURST, 
chosen by the Legislature of the State of Arizona a Senator 
from that State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the same order 
will be made as in the case of Senator elect Smrru. The Sena- 
tors being present in the Senate Chamber, they will present 
themselves at the desk to take the constitutional oath of office. 

Mr. Asnurst, Mr. Carron, Mr. Fatt, and Mr. SmrrH ad- 
vanced to the Vice President's desk, escorted by Mr. CULBERSON., 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Suirn of Michigan, and Mr. Survery, re- 
spectively, and, the oath prescribed by law having been admin- 
istered to them, they took their seats in the Senate. 


TERMS OF NEW SENATORS, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I send to the desk a resolution, for 
which I ask immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont pre- 
sents a resolution, for which immediate consideration is re- 
quested. The Secretary will read the resolution for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 274), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to ascertain the classes to which 

a 


the Senators from the States of Arizona and New Mexico shall be 
1 in conformity with the resolution of the Senate of the 14th 
of May, 1789, and as 


State of Arizona ait pees to draw the 
ballot boxes, and the shall 
roceed the other ballot box, proceed’ to 


pr te draw the papers from 
aw in the alphabetical order of their names. The Senators who draw 
papers un 1 shall ed tb the class of Senators whose 


be 

terms of service will expire on the 3d day of March, 1917. That the 
Secretary then put into one ballot box two papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered 2 and the ether shall be numbered 3. The 
two Senators who in the first instance drew blank ballots shall, in the 
alphabetical order of their names, each draw one paper from said 
ballot box, and the Senator who shall draw the paper numbered 2 shall 
be assigned to the class of Senators whose term of service will expire on 
the 3d day of March, 1913, and the Senator who draw the paper 
numbered 3 shall be assigned to the class of Senators whose term of 
service will expire on the 3d day of March, 1915. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BAILEY. If I understand the resolution, it makes it 
possible that the two Senators from one of the States might 
both draw the six-year terms. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. WARREN, and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then E did not understand ft. It would ob- 
viously be improper that the Senators from the same State 
might each draw a six-year term. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution expressly provides 
against that very thing. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That can not be done under the terms of 
the resolution. 

Mr. BAILEY. F did not hear the resolution read fully.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas de- 
sire to have the resolution read again? 

Mr. BAILEY. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, the resolution is agreed to. The Secretary will 
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proceed to execute the order. The Senators elect will present 
themselves at the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Carron, Mr. Fart, and Mr. Sure ad- 
vanced to the Secretary’s desk and drew papers from the boxes, 

t to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair makes the following an- 
nouncement: Mr. Asnunsr, of Arizona, and Mr. Carron, of 
New Mexico, having drawn papers numbered 1, are, in accord- 
anee with the resolution of the Senate, entitled to be classed 
with Senators whose term of service will expire March 3, 1917. 

Mr. FALL, of New Mexico, having drawn a paper numbered 2, 
is entitled to be elassed with these Senators whose term of 
service will expire March 3, 1913. 

And Mr. Samira, of Arizona, having drawn a paper numbered 
3, is entitled to be classed with those Senators whose term of 
service will expire March 3, 1915. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS (H. DOC. NO. 667). 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, schedules of useless papers, books, 
and so forth, on the files of the Department of Commeree and 
Labor which are not needed in the transaction of public busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or historical interest. The 
communication and accompanying paper will be referred to the 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments. The Chair appoints as the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE] and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BURNHAM]. The Secretary will notify the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the appointment of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA (S. DOC. NO. 478). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State, transmitting, under separate 
cover, for use in the library of the Senate, a copy of the work 
entitled “The Fauna of British India,” which was ordered to 
be printed and, with the accompanying volume, referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 


MOTOR AND OTHER VEHICLES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 25th ultimo, certain information relative 
to the number of carriages, motor vehicles, ete., owned dnd 
operated by the Government and used by the Navy Department, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed (S. Doe. No. 483). 

He also laid before the Senate a communicatiom from the 
Postmaster General, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of the 25th ultimo, certain information relative to the number 
of carriages, motor vehicles, etc., owned and operated by the 
Government and used by the Post Office Department, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed (S. Doc. No. 482). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 25th ultimo, certain information 
relative to the number of carriages, motor vehicles, etc., owned 
and operated by the Government and used by that institution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 481). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Public Printer, transmitting, in response to a resolution of the 
25th ultimo, certain infermation relative to the number of car- 
riages, motor vehicles, ete., owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment and used by the Printing Office, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and erdered to be printed 
(S. Doc. No. 480}. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 22195) to reduce the duties on wool and manufac- 
tures of wool, in Which it requested the eonenrrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1) granting 
a service pension to certain defined veterans of the Civil War 
and the War with Mexico; asks a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and has 
appointed Mr. Suerwoop, Mr. ADAIR, and Mr. SULEOWAY man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the death of Hon. Roserr Love TAYLOR, late a Senator from the 
State of Tennessee. 
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LETTER OF CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS—PENSION SYSTEM. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to make a correction in 
the Recorp. In the Recorp of March 22, page 3762, I notice in 
a speech purporting to liave been delivered in the House of 
Representatives a long extract from a newspaper reflecting very 
severely on Charles Francis Adams, who is a distinguished 
citizen of my State. I think if that is to appear in the RECORD 
it is only fair in justice to Mr. Adams that his statement in 
regard to what is there said by the newspaper quoted should 
be also printed in the RECORD. 

I will not trouble the Senate to read it, but ask that the letter 
may be printed as a part of what I have just said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for is entered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


1701 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1912. 
Hon. H. C. Lopes 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear SENATOR LODGE: In a recent publication over my own 
name, entitled The Civil War Pension Lack of System,” I took occasién 
to say that it might not unsafely be asserted that ‘if any Member of 
Con r indeed citizen in private life of-sufficient prominence to 
excite remark ut all—ventures on a criti „ Much more an analysis, 
of the pension roll he may with tolerable certainty count on a response 
in no way dissimilar to that visited on Secretary MacVeagh” 
of a recent utterance of his to the effect that the pension roll had lost 
its patriotic aspects and now become a political list. Nor need he 
hope for either fairness of treatment or moderation of speech. He may, 
on the contrary, rest assured that the denunciation will be personal, 
abusive, and mendacious—that usually experienced from the sturdy 
and persistent mendicant to whom alms are denied.” 

This observation I found forcibly recalled in looking over the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Friday, February 23, and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 24, in which I found pension matters under discussion, while I 
myself became, so to speak, somewhat of a storm center. 

That either the people of the United States or their Representatives 
in either body of Congress take any particular interest in me now or 
in my record 50 years ago is barany supposable, and discussion of the 
one or the other is, I apprehend, little better than so much waste of 
time. None the less under existing pension conditions it seems pot 
8 I may again come to the fore in congressional discussion, 
and in the early future, as recently, my record may be subjected to 
criticism more or less acrimonious. 

I wish, therefore, as briefly as may be to put in your hands certain 
facts as respects that record for such use, should occasion arise, as 
maT commend itself to your judgment. 

n the allegations in the issue of the RECORD referred to (p. 2492) 
I find errors, serious, but not unusual, both of statement and of infer- 
ence, and little else than error. For instance, on the strength of a 
speech made in the House of Representatives several years ago by 

n. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, of Ohio, the present chairman of the House 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, it Is stated that in June, 1863, about 
half of the squadron under my command in a Cavalry engagement at 
Aldie, Va., was “captured, but with no fatalities.” This is a fair 
example of erroneous assertion under the circumstances to be ex- 
pected. The squadron then under Di command (96 men) sustained 
on that occasion some 30 casualties, 10 of which, if I recollect right, 
proved fatal. The graves of those men are now to be seen at Aldie. 

It was next asserted that in the spring of 1864, when “ bloody 
trouble” was threatening, I secured a leave of absence and went to 
Europe. This statement, in addition to being malicious, is a tan Peace 
At the time named—the winter, not spring, of 1863-64, rgely 
through my exertions and influence my entire command—three years’ 
men whose term was drawing to a close—reenlisted for an additional 
three years. J at the time took and since have taken no little pride 
in having brought that result about. In consideration of so doing, 
under general orders then existing, a long furlough—30 or 60 da 
was given the command as a unit. I took the men home and then 
availed myself of the leave we all enjoyed to pay a hurried visit to my 
family, then, as you know, in the public service in Europe. d not 
then seen the members of it for nearly three years, nor myself had a 
day's leave of absence for over two years. Returning at the end of my 
leave, I was again in command long before the bloody work” referred 


to be; ý 

It is next alleged that I later,commanded a regiment of colored 
cavalry. This is true; but that this organization was engaged in no 
battles, sustained no fatalities, etc., is quite as erroneous as the state- 
ment in respect to oy command at Aldie. I was colonel cf that regi- 
ment during the closing months only of the war, and I assumed its 
command greatly to my own prejudice and purely from a sense of 
obligation. I had previously been connected with the Army of the 
Potomac. On leaving that army to assume charge of the regiment re- 
ferred to, I received from its commander, Gen. George G. Meade, a 
personal letter, specifically referring to various services I had rendered, 
and expressing his warm appreciation thereof. This letter is, I presume, 
now among my papers, but the 50-year accumulation is large and 1 
fear I would have difficulty in putting my hands upon it. t was a 
letter, however, the tenor of which the recipient was not likely to for- 
et. Shortly after Gen. A. A. Humphrey, then Chief of Staff of the 

rmy of the Potomac, was assign to the command of the Second 
Army Corps, in place of Gen. Hancock, relieved because of wounds and 
disability. The Union Army contained no better soldier nor one who 
sustained a higher reputation for fighting capacity than Gen. Humphrey. 
He was considered also by no means a poor judge of men. On assum- 
ing command of his corps he offered me the most prominent and ac- 
ceptable position on its staff—that of corps i tor general—and I 
declined with great regret, because of the responsibility I thought I had 
assumed in connection with the colored ment referred to. Perhaps 
it may not be out of place for me to sa, t I have since seen reason 
to question the wisdom of the choice I then made. Nevertheless, in 
making it I may at least claim I was actuated by a sense of obligation 


only. 

Finally, I have seen it elsewhere asserted that it is a matter calling 
for explanation that my name appears so rarely in the records of the 
Civil War. Yet the explanation is obyious. Throughout that war I 
was a mental officer. Never in high command, I did not serve for 
r single upon the staff. It is altogether unusual for the names of 


When they do, 
ative of a certain capacity for 


regimental officers to figure largely in 
moreover, it is generally conside. ind 
self-advertisement. This I have not got, and so I shared the common 
fate. For instance, I imagine that if the record of Gen. SHERWOOD 
were looked up in the Civil War annals few mentions of his name would 
be found. 1] question whether more would be found of him than have 
It has not been my custom either during the war 
or since to sound my own trumpet or to advertise my somewhat in- 
conspicuous services, however at the time severe. I sincerely wish they 
had n more considerable. 

On the other hand, of the 50 or more officers, with the names and 
families of very many of whom you are acquainted, who were commis- 
sioned in the regiment in which I my service and continued it 
until the war was drawing to a close, very, very few—not more, I 
think, than 1 in 10—served longer than I, none served more assidu- 
ously, and not a single one attained a higher rank than was attained 
by me or received larger recognition for service done. 

Finally, I bave seen it asserted that the regiment I commanded to- 
ward the close of the war wes conspicuous for its lack of discipline and 
that I was placed under arrest because thereof. Those who advanced 
this charge failed, however, and characteristically failed, to observe 
that the regiment in question had just entered the field; that many of 
those in it had come from a state of slavery in Richmond and Vir- 
ginia, and that, naturally, returning there after the fall of Richmond, 
they had been somewhat difficult to control. The first notice I had o 
any irregularity was an order to consider myself under arrest, and I 
was released therefrom a few days later as the outcome of a most casual 
further inquiry. It has also been asserted that Col. Samuel R. Cham- 
berlain, an excellent officer and a warm personal friend of mine, had 
been placed in command of the regiment to bring it into a proper state 
of discipline and order. This, again, is entirely incorrect. I was rein- 
stated in my command when the order for my release from arrest was 
issued, and remained in command until invalided and sent home. Nor 
was another complaint as to defective discipline received. Col. Cham- 
berlain then, and only then, succeeded me command, and at a con- 
siderable interval. Prior to that he was not connected with the regi- 
ment in any way. Every statement made in this connection has been 
inaccurate, ignorant, and malicious. 

I feel that some apology is due for thus referring to matters 50 years 
old and personal to myself. I make the reference, however, for an 
obvious reason. The purpose of my critics is to draw attention from a 
criticism of the présent pension system as crude, corrupting, indis- 
criminate, most costly, and altogether scandalous—in a word, as a 
notorio 7 discreditable body of legislation—by an acrimonious attack 
on one who ventures to criticize it or call for a balt in it. In what 
I have said I have confined myself to criticism of the general pension 
system, or, rather, lack of system, and carefully avoided controversy 
over individual cases. I propose to continue so to do. Nevertheless, 
my own experience illustrates the fact that the present “general pen- 
sion legislation staff in Washington is well advised, thoroughly organ- 
ized, and altogether unscrupulous. All this is, however, matter of 
common notoriety; but, further, I will add that if during the Civil 
War the advance on the Confederacy had been as well organized, as 
skillfully engineered, and at once as dashing and as sustained as the 

msion onslaught on the National Treasury has since been the con- 

ict would have been shortened by at least one-half, or by two years. 
Nothing could have stood in its path. * 

Finally, as to myself. It yet remains to be seen what other mare’s 
nests in connection with my military record may be unearthed as the 
result of furthcr nosing, invention, and misrepresentation by the gal- 
lant and vigilant contingent of mud-slinging mendicants assigned to 
that task; so I will merely close by saying that what I did, be it less 
or more, in three and a half years of consecutive military service, ter- 
minating nearly 50 years ago, was then done from patriotic and dis- 
interested motives. I did what I felt it incumbent on me to do, and I 
did it as well as I knew how, not without sacrifice. I wish I had been 
able to do it better and in a more conspicuous way, provided always 
that way was in no respect sensational. As a result, however, I am 
free to say, neither Congress nor the country now owes me anything, 
either in the way of recognition or in money. Throughout the war I 
received ail that was promised me, and at its close I was honored with 
a brevet, On the score of any service rendered by me receipts in full 
were then exchan Those receipts I now consider binding, and the 
closest possible examination of the pension roll will neither now nor 
hereafter disclose my name upon it. 

CHARLES Francis ADAMS, 


I remain, etc. 
9 Colonel and Brevet Brigadier General, 1865. 


7 12 885 orders. 
c 


been found of me. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Berea, Ky., praying for the enactment of an interstate 
liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by 
outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Gibbsland, La., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Agricultural Local Union No. 
12006, of Porto Real, Vieques, P. R., praying for the creation of 
a department of labor and agriculture in that Territory, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico. 

He also presented resolutions in the nature of a memorial 
adopted by the Democratic Territorial Central Committee of 
Hawaii, remonstrating against the removal of the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the International 
Association of Machinists of San Francisco, Cal., favoring the 
passage of the so-called eight-hour bill, which were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Fifty- 
sixth Street Baptist Church, of Birmingham, Ala.; the St. 
Paul's Evangelical Lutheran Church, of Lyons, Pa.; the Re- 
formed Church of Greenville, Pa.; the Methodist Episcopal 


Church of Alexander City, Ala.; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Nooksack, Wash.; the Presbyterian Church of Mil- 
ford, Pa.; and the Methodist Church of Woodbine, Iowa; of 
the Christian Endeavor and temperance societies of Middle- 
town, Md.; of the Men’s Bible Classes of the Reformed Church 
of Greenyille, Pa.; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Unions of North Uxbridge, Mass., Loveland, Colo., Wever, Iowa, 
and La Harpe, Kans.; and of sundry citizens of Ephraim, Utah, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

Mr. CWULLOM presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 510, 
International Association of Machinists, of Chicago, III., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Edwardsville, III., praying for the adoption of a 1-cent 
letter postage, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Goneyille, 
Mount Carmel, and Grayville, all in the State of Illinois, pray- 
ing for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Cook County Bottlers’ 
Protective Association, of Chicago, Ill, praying for the passage 
of the so-called free-sugar bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Sparta, 
Beardstown, and Coulterville, all in the State of Illinois, re- 
monstrating against the extension of the parcel-post system 
beyond its present limitations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Congregational 
Club of Chicago, Ill., praying that an appropriation of $66,000 
be made to reimburse the contributors to the ransom of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 765, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Breese, Ill., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the construction of one of the 
proposed new battleships in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Peru, III., 
remonstrating against the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Galesburg, 
III., praying for the enactment of legislation providing fpr the 
registration of the union label in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Aurora, East 
St. Louis, and Chicago, all in the State of Illinois, praying for 
the passage of the so-called employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation bill, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of Berlin, N. H., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to regulate the interstate transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of Berlin, N. H., praying for the enactment of 
an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Nashua, 
N. H., praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the 
internal-revenue law relating to excess moisture in butter, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Orient Council, No. 6, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Newton, N. H., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wilton and 
Dover, in the State of New Hampshire, praying for the estab- 
lishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Hillsdale Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, of the District of Columbia, praying for the enactment 


of legislation to provide for the condemnation of roadways and 
the dedication thereof as public highways, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the president of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of the Dennison School, of the District 
of Columbia, praying for the passage of the so-called teachers’ 
pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ç 

He also presented a petition of the Mount Pleasant Citizens’ 
Association, of the District of Columbia, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for universal transfers in the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of Encampments Nos. 69 and 111, 
Union Veteran Legion, and Colonel James S. Pettit Camp, No. 
3, United Spanish War Veterans, of Washington, D. ©., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to give preference in the civil 
service to those persons who have been honorably discharged 
from the military or naval service of the United States, which 
ware referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. - 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Harbor Beach and Whitehall, in the State of Michigan, pray- 
ing for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Columbia- 
ville and Lowell, in the State of Michigan, remonstrating 
against the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were 
referred ta the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Soo, Mich., remonstrating against the proposed abolish- 
ment of Fort Brady at Sault Ste. Marie, in that State, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post system 
beyond its present limitations, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Pomona Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Chippewa County, Mich., and a memorial of sun- 
dry citizens of Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation permitting the coloring of oleomargarine in imita- 
tion of butter, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of County Line Grange, No. 
671, Patrons of Husbandry, of Sand Lake, Mich., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the oleomargarine law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Zeba, 
Quincy, and Coldwater, in the State of Michigan, remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of legislation compelling the obsery- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Byington Camp, No. 55, Sons 
of Veterans, of Battle Creek, Mich., praying for the passage of 
the so-called dollar-a-day pension bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the construction of one of the proposed new battleships 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pontiac, 
Mich., praying for the establishment of a department of public 
health, which was referred to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Wichita, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Oswego, 
Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Rozel, Clay 
Center, Oak Hill, Dayton, Topeka, Baker, Stockton, Bern, 
Argonia, Effingham, Alexander, Canton, Silver Lake, and Tonga- 
noxie, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to permit the coloring of oleomargarine 
in imitation of butter, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Northwestern Association 
of Box Manufacturers, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to exempt from tolls all Ameri¢an ships passing through the 
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Panama Canal engaged in coastwise traffic, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the adjustment and payment of accounts of laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics arising under the eight-hour law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CRAWFORD presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Salem, S. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation compelling the observance of Sunday in post offices, 
2 was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kampeska 
and Gettysburg, in the State of South Dakota, praying for the 
establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Reads. 

Mr. LIPPITT (for Mr. Werrmorr) presented a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

STATE or RHODE ISLAND, ETC., 
In General Assembly, January Session, A. D, 1912. 


Resolution recommending to Congress the passage of H. R. 21420, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a naval base on Narragansett Bay, 
in the State of Rhode Island, now pending before Congress. 


Whereas there has been introduced in the House of Representatives of 
the United States by Representative GEORGE F. O'SHaUNESSY House 
bill 21420, providing for the establishment of a nayal base on Narra- 
gansett Bay, in the State of Rhode Island; and 

reas both efliclency and economy requires the abolition of the naval 
establishments along the North Atlantic coast and the construction 
of a naval base, including a navy yard and dry docks near Newport, 
= 3 Bay, in the State of Rhode Island: Now therefore 


Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
heartily’ approves the provisions of said bill, and respectfully uests 
its Senators and Representatives in Congress to urge the passage of said 
bill, and the secretary of state is hereby instructed to send a copy of 
this resolution to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
Rhode Island. 

STATE or RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ovidence, March 29, 1912. 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso- 
lution approved by his excellency the governor on the 26th day of 
March, A. D. 1912. 

In testimony whereof I haye hereunto set my hand and -affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid the date first above written. 
LSEAL. J J. Frep 


PARKER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. LIPPITT (for Mr. Wermorre) presented a memorial of 
the Board of Trade of Pawtucket, R. I., remonstrating against 
the elimination of the Rhode Island section from the plan of 
the interconstal waterway, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also (for Mr. WETMORE) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Tiverton, Portsmouth, North Kingston, and Provi- 
dence, all in the State of Rhode Island, praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRONNA presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
counties of Nelson, McLean, Adams, Renville, Ward, Morton, 
and Bottineau, and of McHenry, Lankin, and Cooperstown, all 
in the State of North Dakota, praying for the establishment of 
a parcel-post system, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Hillsboro 
and Sheyenne, in the State of North Dakota, remonstrating 
against the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mayville and 
Rainy Butte, in the State of North Dakota, praying for the 
enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification 
of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., praying for the passage of the so-called eight-hour bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kenmare 
and McLean County, in the State of North Dakota, praying for 
the enactment of legislation. to provide for the establishment of 
cooperative land-mortgage banks and rural credit unions, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Williams 
County, N. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for the investigation recently requested by the City Coun- 
cil of Two Harbors, Minn., relating to the consumption and ex- 
pense of fuel in that section, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 


Mr. PERKINS presented memorials of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, of menibers of the Board of Trustees of 
Sacramento, and of sundry citizens of San Francisco, Santa 
Ana, Salinas, and Watsonville, all in the State of California, 
remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on sugar, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of members of the California 


Civic League, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the appoint-. 


ment of a Federal commission on industrial relations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Jose, Cal., and a petition of sundry citizens of Ione, Cal, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to exempt from tolls 
all American ships passing through the Panama Canal engaged 
in coastwise traffic, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, Bakersfield, Oakland, Berkeley, Antioch, Elsinore, River- 
side, Alameda, Ferndale, Tropico, Ukiah, Richmond, Hemet, 
Highland, Santa Rosa, San Jose, Redwood City, Los Angeles, 
and Ashbury Heights, all in the State of California, praying that 
an appropriation be made for the suppression of the white-slave 
trade, which were referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles, Cal., and a petition of the California State Retail 
Hardware Association, praying for the adoption of a 1-cent 
letter postage, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Labor Council of San 
Francisco, Cal, praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the registration of the union label in the District of 
Columbia and the which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of U. S. Grant Council, No. 19, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of California, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
of sundry citizens of Santa Clara County, Cal., remonstrating 
against the imposition of a tax on proprietary medicines, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. E 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of Major A. M. Diggles 
Camp, No. 13, Department of Minnesota, United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Duluth, Minn., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to pension widow and minor children of any officer or en- 
listed man who served in the War with Spain or the Philippine 
insurrection, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Echo, 
Broweryille, and Minneapolis, all in the State of Minnesota, re- 
monstrating against the extension of the parcel-post system be- 
yond its present limitations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Crookston, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the construction of one of the proposed new battleships in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Anoka, Minn., and a petition of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the Presbyterian Church of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., praying for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside 
dealers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Cambridge, 
Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
increase the rate of postage on second-class mail matter, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also, presented a petition of members of the Good Roads 
Association of New Prague, Minn., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the construction and improvement of 
post roads, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Local, Lake- 
field, and Becker County, all in the State of Minnesota, praying 
for the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hutchin- 
son, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
permit the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of butter, 
Fa was referred tọ the Committee on Agriculture and 

orestry. 

He ve presented a memorial of sundry citizens of St. Cloud, 
Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 
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He also presented a petition of members of the Civil Engi- 
neers’ Society of St. Paul, Minn., praying for the adoption of 
certain amendments to the patent laws, which was referred to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. NIXON presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church of Tonopah, Nev., praying for the enact- 
ment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of 
State liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CUMMINS presented a petition of General Nelson A. 
Miles Camp, No. 1, Department of the District of Columbia, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of the District of Columbia, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to give preference in the 
civil service to those persons who have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military or naval service of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to provide for the building 
of one of the proposed new battleships in a Government navy 
yard, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ROOT. I present a petition from the New York Produce 
Exchange, praying for the enactment of legislation to authorize 
the President, in certain cases, to increase the duties on prod- 
ucts of certain countries or their dependencies imported into 
the United States. I ask that the petition be read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the petition was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Petition to the United States Senate: 


Whereas negotiations are now in progress in Ottawa, in the Dominion 
of Canada, between the representatives of the Dominion of Canada 
and the 5 of various islands composing part of what 
is commonly known as the British West Indies, for the purpose of 
concluding certain trade agreements between the Governments who 
are rties to said negotiations, whereby said British West Indies 
shall accord a preferential rate of duty on flour imported by them 
from the Dominion of Canada, as a result of which flour imported 
from the United States into the British West Indies will be dis- 
criminated 1 In favor of such Canadian flour; and 

Whereas the llers and flour exporters of the United States have for 
3 years engaged in the business of manufacturing and exporting 
to the British est Indies large quantities of flour, which exports 
from the United States caring the past year attained an aggregato 
value of upwards of $2,000,000, and the millers of the United States 
have inyested large amounts of capital in the construction and equip- 
ment of flour mills and other accommodations for the manufacture of 
such Spon fiour, and have for many years and do now employ many 
hund. of employees in the conduct of the business of manufactur- 
ing and exporting such flour; and 

Whereas the said contemplated trade agreements between Canada and 
the British West Indies, by discriminating against the importation 
of flour into the West Indies from the United States in favor of the 
importation of Canadian fiour, would render it impossible for the 
manufacturers and exporters of flour in the United States success- 
fully to compete in the British West Indies with the manufac- 
turers and exporters of flour in the Dominion of Canada, and would 
thereby injure the said investments of American capital and throw 
out of employment many employees of the fiour mills and flour ex- 

orters of the United States; and 

Whereas a bill commonly known as the sugar bill (H. R. 21213) has 

AS! the House of e eee and is now pending in the 
Jnited States Senate; an 

Whereas said bill, as the same was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will age inure to.the benefit of the British est 
Indies by 1 8 7575 ug the free introduction of sugar in various forms 
from the British West Indies into the United States; and 

Whereas the New York Produce Exchange has a pointed a committee 
55 of Messrs. George A. Zabriskie, William Harris Douglass, 
Walter L. Lascelles, Edward F. Siney, and P. H. Holt for the pur- 
pom of enemas the interests of the New York Produce Exchange 
n the premises and for the purpose of taking such action as it may 
seem fit to preserve the interests of those individuals, firms, and 
corporations of the United States which are enga in the manu- 
facture and exportation of flour to the British West Indies: Now 
therefore be it 
Resolved by the 5 as such committee of the New York 

Produce Exchange, That the Senate of the United States be, and it 

hereby is, respectfully et and ur; to amend the said s r 

bill, so that when the President of the United States shall be satis- 

fied that any of the British West Indies or other Government or country 
imposes charges or exactions or grants preferential duties which dis- 
criminate or result in discrimination against the export and sale in 

such country of like products from the United States, he shall issue a 
roclamation to that effect, and thereafter the same duties shall be 

evied by the United States upon the articles mentioned in said sugar 

bill as are now provided by the present tariff laws. 
Gro. A. ZABRISKIE, 
Wu. HARRIS DOUGLASS, 
WALTER L. LASCELLES, 
EDWARD F, SINEY, 
As a Committee of the New York Produce Exchange. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented memorials of sundry citizens of Bel- 
videre and Gettysburg, in the State of South Dakota, remon- 
strating against the establishment of a parcel-post system, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Dixon, 
Kampeska, Lucas, Sherman, Wewela, and Whitewood, all in the 
State of South Dakota, praying for the establishment of a 


parcel-post system, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lone Groye, 
Healdton, and Hewitt, all in the State of Oklahoma, remon- 
strating against the discontinuance of the office of district In- 
dian agent in eastern Oklahoma, which were referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Colome, 
Freeman, Hamill, Linden, Oldham, and Tripp, all in the State 
of South Dakota, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation 
of butter, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Clearwater, Florence, Beatrice, Belvidere, Jansen, Lincoln, and 
Somerset, all in the State of Nebraska, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to provide for the coloring of oleo- 
margarine in imitation of butter, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Franklin, 
Nebr., remonstrating against the establishment of a parcel-post 
system, which was referred to the Committee on Post Oftices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Stacyyille, Me., praying for the enactment of an inter- 
state liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws 
by outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BROWN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Cen- 
tral City, Lexington, Grand Island, Kearney, Mitchell, McGrew, 
Bridgeport, Henry, Lincoln, and Scotts Bluff, all in the State of 
Nebraska, remonstrating against any reduction of the duty on 
sugar, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
North Platte, Nebr., praying for the adoption of 1-cent letter 
postage, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented sundry affidavits to accompany the bill 
(S. 5807) granting an increase of pension to Theodore H. Wil- 
son, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
North Platte, Nebr., praying that permission be given the 
Bureau of Publicity of the Immigration Bureau to distribute 
literature as proposed in section 40 of the so-called immigration 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a telegram, in the nature of a 
memorial, from the board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Powell; also resolutions adopted March 20, 1912, by 
the legislative committee of the Basin Progressive Association 
of Basin; of 170 citizens of Byron; of 348 citizens of Lovell, 
Ionia, and Kane; and of 23 citizens of Penrose, all in the State 
of Wyoming, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
proposing to remove the duty on sugar. I move that the memo- 
rials be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN presented papers to accompany the bill (S. 
5816) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. Helphen- 
stine, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Middleville, Evergreen, Imlay City, Adrian, and Potterville, 
all in the State of Michigan, praying for the enactment of an 
interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor 
laws by outside dealers, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., remonstrating against any reduction in the duty on 
raw and refined sugars, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Council 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., praying for the passage of the so-called 
full crew bill, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

He also presented a petition of Central City Lodge, No. 121, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Jackson, Mich., praying 
for the passage of the so-called employer's liability and work- 
man’s compensation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bronson, 
Mich., remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post 
system beyond its present limitations, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Local Grange No. 1493, of 
Topaz; Local Grange No. 134, of Belleyue; and of Local Grange 
No. 1347, of Poseyville, Patrons of Husbandry, and of sundry 
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eitizens of Charlevoix, all in the State of Michigan, praying for 
the establishment of a parcel-post system, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Men’s Bible 
Class of the First Congregational Church of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a commission 
on industrial relations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Edueation and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Parkville, Mich., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to permit the coloring of oleomargarine in 
imitation of butter, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of St. James, Md., praying for the enactment 
of an interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State 
liquor laws by outside dealers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
coustruction of one of the proposed new battleships in the Brook- 
iyo ome Yard, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 

‘airs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of East New 
Market and Taneytown, in the State of Maryland, praying for 
the establishment of a rural parcel-post system, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
North Judson, Garrett, and Palmer, all in the State of Indiana, 
remonstrating against the extension of the parcel-post system 
beyond its present limitations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Wes- 
leyan Church, of the MeColl Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and ef the Baptist Young People’s Union of the Mount 
Moriah Church, all of Richmond, in the State of Indiana, pray- 
ing for the enactment of an interstate liquor law to prevent the 
nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of English and 
Ethel, in the State of Indiana, praying for the establishment 
of a parcel-post system, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of International Molders’ 
Local Union No. 453, of Hartford, Conn., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the construction of one of the 
proposed new battleships in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 154, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of South Kent, Conn., and a petition of Housa- 
tonic Valley Pomona Grange, No. 10, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
South Kent, Conn., praying for the establishment of a parcel- 
post system, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BRYAN. I am directed by the Committee on Claims, to 
which were referred the bills (S. 4159) for the relief of F> M. 
Lyman, jr. (Rept. No. 532), (S. 4230) for the relief of Robert F. 
Scott (Rept. No. 533), and (S. 364) for the relief of Ranney Y. 
Lyman (Rept. No. 534), to submit adverse reports thereon, 
together with the views of the minority. I ask that the bills 
be placed on the calendar. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will be placed on the 
calendar, with the adverse reports. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4600) to authorize 
and direct the President of the United States fo place upon the 
retired list of the United States Navy late Acting Master J. O. 
Johnson, with the rank of lieutenant, submitted an adverse re- 
port (No. 535) thereon, which was agreed to, and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. DU PONT. I am directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18956) mak- 
ing appropriation for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes, to report it 
with amendments, and I submit a report (No. 536) thereon. I 
will state that at a convenient time, before very long, I will ask 
the Senate to take up the bill for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Meanwhile the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2539) for the relief of George Hall- 
man, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 537) thereon. 


Mr. GAMBLE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 111) to authorize the sale and 
disposition of the surplus and unallotted lands in Washabaugh 
County, in the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, in the State of 
South Dakota, and making appropriation to carry the same into 
effect, reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
588) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 409) to provide for 
the erection of a public building in the city of Redfield, S. Dak., 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a repert (No. 
539) thereon. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 18792) for the relief of homestead 
entrymen under the reclamation projects in the United States, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
540) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE. I am directed by the Committee on Finance, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 20842) to provide for a tax 
upon white phosphorus matches, and for other purposes, to re- 
port it without amendment, and I submit a report (No. 541) 
thereon. 

I give notice that to-morrow, immediately after the routine 
morning business, I will ask the Senate to take up the bill for 
consideration. I think it can be disposed of very shortly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4780) for the 
erection of a memorial amphitheater at Arlington Cemetery, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 542) 
thereon. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on Pensions, to which were 
referred certain bills granting pensions and increase of pensions, 
submitted a report (No. 531) accompanied by a bill (S. 6084) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which was read twice by 
its title, the bill being a substitute for the following Senate bills 
heretofore referred to that committee: à 

S. 173. Edward S. Allen. 

S. 211. Peter S. Brady. 

S. 329. Susan R. Lovell. 

S. 439. George Reiber. 

S. 704. Sylvester J. Hervey. 

S. 708. John Murphy. 

S. 711. Luzerne Jones. 

S. 1025. Frederick Gunther. s 

S. 1130. Christopher C. Yancey (alias Christopher Columbus), 

S. 1163. Samuel H. Atwood. 

S. 1222. Ephraim Edmonson. 

S. 1833. Joseph H. Graham. 

S. 1907. Thomas Fisher. 

S. 1938. Robert McKinnis. 

S. 1979. Samuel Fletcher. 

S. 1985. Peter Lory. . 

S. 1986. Nelson Miller. 


Thomas Boland. 

. Chauncey M. Carpenter. 
. John Leavell. 

Henry J. Hallowell. 
William Hall, jr. 
Rufus S. Dixon. 
James E. Houghland. 
. Joseph Hill. 
Benjamin F. Mount. 
James M. Ard. 

3083. Josiah W. Poorman, 
William H. Spore. 
James B. Wilson. 
Seymour B. Young. 
David L. McNutt. 
Jerry Butts. 

William C. Torrence. 
John A. Montgomery. 
Rufus F. Thorne. 

. Thomas E. McMillan, 
S. 3821. George H. Wilcox. 

S. 3878. Thomas Riley. 

S. 3910. Eli K. Simonds. 

S. 4047. George F. Wonder. 
S. 4048. Samuel Heath. 
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. Silas Ebersole. 
Anna M. McCartney. 
George C. Bucknam, 
. James T. Taylor. 

7. Marshall Dillon. 
George W. Forsythe. 
Wesley C. Harvey. ae, 
Annie B. Godwin. 

. William Yeakey. ; 
Josephine Owens. 
John W. Page. 
James Lewis. 

. Samuel Randolph. 
Amelia Pearce. 

. Marvin Chapman. 
John B. Maberry. 
John W. Sperry. 
Robert M. Carlton. 
Nancy Wilson. 
Elisha G. Norton. 
Horace W. White. 
John Savage. 

Justin E. Brown. 
George Potter. 

Eva J. Clarke. 
Daniel Fordham. 
Jacob W. Kinsey. 
Frank Biermann, 
Edward Raubyauer. 
Henry Ford. 

David P. Wilcox. 
Mary J. Chick. 
Samuel M. Terry. 
Albert F. Whiting. 
Isaac W. Hodsdon. 
Mary J. Foster. 
James M. Lowell. 

. Charles Bennett. 
George A. Evans. 

. Adelaide E. Harding. 
Jeremiah Miles. 
Nelson L. Porter. 

i Rudolph Alff. : 

S. 5789. Samuel Pincus (alias Jacob Harris). 

S. 5816. Henry H. Helphenstine, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16101) providing 
for patents to homesteads on the ceded portion of the Wind 
River Reseryation in Wyoming, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 543) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5935) to fix the terms of the district court 
for the western district of Michigan, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 544) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS. I am directed by the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 5817) granting to the 
county of Hill, in the State of Montana, the jail building and 
fixtures now upon the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Military 
Reservation, in the State of Montana, to report it without 
amendment, and I submit a report (No. 546), thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana for the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ROOT. I object to the consideration of the bill, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill wili 
go to the calendar, LA ve 

Mr. BOURNE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 5910) granting to 
the city of Portland, Oreg., certain strips of land from the post- 
office and customhouse sites in said city for street purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 547) 
thereon. 
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UNITED STATES Y. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am directed by the Committee 


on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 3607) to 
give the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to certain organizations or persons in the suit of the 
United States against The American Tobacco Co, and others, 
to submit an adverse report (No. 545) thereon. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, action 
on the bill will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire that the bill just 
reported may go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
placed on the calendar, together with the adverse report. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In connection with the majority report, I 
desire to submit the views of certain members of the Judiciary 
Committee in opposition to that report, and ask that both the 
report and the views of the minority may be printed in the 
RECORD., 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. s 

The report (Rept. No. 545 and part 2) is as follows: 

t. UNITED STATES V. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


Mr. Crank of Wyoming, from the Committee on the Judiciary, sub- 
mitted the following adverse report, to accompany S. 3607. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred Senate bill 
3607, entitled “A bill to give the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States to certain organizations or persons in the-suit of 
the United States against American Tobacco Co. and others,” after full 
consideration thereof report the same adversely with a recommendation 
that it be not passed. 

This bill relates to a suit.brought by the United States through the 
district attorney, . under the direction of the Attorney General 
against the American Tobacco Co. and others, in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Southern District of New York, to prevent 
and restrain violations of the act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, approved July 2, 1890. 

Upon final Hearne judgment was rendered for the 1 and 
upon appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States ju ent 
was reversed May 29, 1911. The case was remanded to the circuit 
court to 8 in conformity with the opinion and mandate of the 
Supreme Court. The decision of the Supreme Court held the American 
Tobacco Co. to be an illegal combination in violation of the statute, 
and declared: 

“Second. That the court below, in order to give effective force to 
our decree in this d, be directed to hear the parties by evidence or 
otherwise, as it may be deemed proper, for the purpose of ascertaining 
and determining upon some plan or method of dissolving the com- 
bination and of re-crea „out of the elements now composing it, a new 
5 which shall be honestly in harmony with and not repugnant 
o the law. 

“Third. That for the accomplishment of these 3 taking into 
view the difficulty of the situation, a period of six months is allowed 
from the receipt of our mandate, with leave, however, in the event, in 
the judgment of the court below, the necessities of the situation require, 
to extend such period to a further time not to exceed 60 days. 

“Fourth. That in the event, before the expiration of the period thus 
fixed, a condition of disintegration in harmony with the law is not 
brought about, either as the consequence of the action of the court in 
determining an issue on the subject or in accepting a plan agreed upon, 
it shall be the duty of the court, either by way of an injunction re- 
straining the movement of the products of the combination in the 
channels of interstate or foreign commerce or by the appointment of a 
receiver, to give effect to the requirements of the statute 

“ Pending the bringing about of the result just stated, each and all of 
the defendants, individuals as well as corporations, should be restrained 
from doing any act which might further extend or enlarge the power 
of the combination, by any means or device whatsoever. In view of the 
considerations we have stated we leave the matter to the court below to 
work out a compliance with the law without unnecessary injury to the 
public or the rights of private property. (221 U. S., 187-189.)" 

On the 16th of November. 1911, the circuit court, after hearing the 
parties as directed by the Supreme Court, rendered a final judgment 
decreeing that a plan of disintegration of the defendant company which 
had been presented, discussed, and modified, was a plan which, taken 
with the injunctive provisions included in the decree, would dissolve the 
illegal combination and would re-create out of the elements composing 
it a new condition honestly in harmony with and not repugnant to the 
law and without unnecessary injury to the public or the rights of pri- 
vate property. The decree then proceeded with a long series of in- 
junctions gdapted to the preventicn of monopoly or restraint of trade 
under the new conditions which would be created by the approved plan. 
This decree was concurred in by all four judges of the circuit court. 
A copy is appended hereto. Upon the hearing under the mandate of 
the Supreme Court certain associations interested in the tobacco busi- 
ness and the attorney generals of certain States sponas for leave to 
intervene in the suit. Their a pirena was denied by the circuit 
court, but leave to be heard without being rties to the suit was 
granted and ayailed of. The applicants for leave to intervene then 
applied to the Supreme Court of the United States for a mandamus to 
require the circuit court to permit their intervention, and this applica- 
tion was denied * the Supreme Court. 

The Attorney General, considering that the decree of the circuit 
court was in accordance with the mandate and was effective to accom- 

lish the object of dissolving the corporation and creating a new condi- 
Pion which would be honestly in harmony with and not repugnant to 
the law, determined not to appeal, and no 2 Was taken from the 
decree. The time to appeal expired January 15, 1912. 

The pending bill proposes to eye to the same parties who applied 
to the courts to be allowed to intervene— 

“The right to intervene and appeal from the said decree of the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York approving the said plan of . or re-creation to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, with the same force and effect as 
though 1 6 5 those of them who seek to exercise the right hereby 
given, had n parties to said suit.” 

In the opinion of your committee this is not within the power of 


ongress. 

1. So far as any rights which existed at the time of the final de- 
cree of November 16, 1911, or which have existed at any time hereto- 
fore are concerned, it is not competent for Congress to reverse the 
action of the courts and direct them to enter an order allowing an 
intervention which they had already denied. 

2. So far as the assertion of any such existing rights is concerned, 
such a direction from Congress would be an attempt also to reverse 
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previous decisions of the Supreme Court holding that State attorneys 
general and private persons could not be parties to such a suit under 
the antitrust act. Rlinnesotg v. Northern Securities Co., 194 U. S., 
48, 70-72.) The applicants for intervention thus not only were not 
parties to the suit, but they could not lawfully be parties. The judg- 
ment was not a judgment for or against them, it did not bind them 
or affect any rights of theirs, except of course as every citizen of the 
United States has a political interest as a citizen represented by the 
Government of his country in whatever litigation that Government 
may engage in. 

The sole legal rights of individuals under the antitrust act are con- 
tained in the seventh section of the act, which provides: 

“Any person who shall be injured in his business or property by 
any other person or corporation by reason of anything forbidden or de- 
clared to be unlawful by this act, may sue therefor in any circuit court 
of the United States in the district in which the defendant resides or is 
found, without respect to the amount in controversy, and shall recover 
threefold the damages by him sustained and the costs of suit, including 
a reasonable attorney's fee.” — 

This individual right under the antitrust act was not in any way 
affected by the judgment of the circuit court. 

8. The only way in which the proposed bill could be effective would 
then be by conferring a new ri ht, a right which did not exist before. 
What is the right which the bill proposes to confer upon these appli- 
cants? It is the right to invoke the action of the Supreme Court of 
the United States to set aside, change, modify, add to, or take awa 
from a judgment between third parties, a Judgment to which the appli- 
cants were not parties, rende in a suit to which they were not and 
could not have been parties, which did not bind them or determine any 
legal right of theirs. This would be the creation of a new right of 
action which did not exist before. 

4. The proceeding upon this right would present a different case or 
controversy from that which was before the circuit court. Chief Justice 
Marshal! said, in the case of Osborne v. Bank of the United States (9 
Wheat., 819), speaking of the judicial power of the United States: 

“ That power is capable of acting only when the subject is submitted 
to it by a party who asserts his hts in the form prescribed by law. 
It then becomes a case, and the Constitution declares that the judicial 
pra shall extend to all cases g under the Constitution, laws, and 
reaties of the United States.” 

And in Muskrat v. United States (219 U. S., 346), the Supreme Court 


Judicial power, as we have seen, is the right to determine actual 
controversy arising between adverse litigants duly instituted in courts 
of proper jurisdiction.” 

he case or controversy which would be presented to the Supreme 
Court by the applicants under the authority of this bill would be a case 
or controversy in which they assert their vipata against the parties to 
the former suit or some of the parties to the former suit, and assert 
rat pe weh had no legal existence at the time the former suit was 
ec 


5. Under the bill this assertion of right by the applicants would 
be addressed the first instance to the Supreme Court of thé United 
States. It is the action of that court which is to be invoked. The pró- 
ceeding would not be in any sense an appeal from the judgment, no 
matter what the bill may call it. An 1 is an application for a re- 
view of a judgment by some party to the judgment, some one whose 
legal rights were in controversy or are determined by the judgment. An 
application by a stranger to a iene to have it set aside in whole 
or in part is not an appeal. It is an seg age op proceeding. 

It follows that the proceeding which this bill proposes to authorize, 
and under which these applicants would invoke the action of the Su- 
preme Court to set aside the judgment to which they were strangers, 
would clearly call for the exercise not of appellate, but of original jur- 
isdiction by the Supreme Court. 

6. It is well settled that Congress can not confer original juris- 
diction upon the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court of the United 
States says, in Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission (215 U. S., 216, 224): 

“It has long been the established doctrine, and we believe now as- 
sented to by all who have examined the subject, that the original juris- 
diction of this court is confined to the cases specified in the Constitu- 
tion, and that Congress can not enlarge it.” 

7. As the decree of the circuit court of November 16, 1911, fixed Febru- 
ary 28, 1912, as the limit of time within which the defendants were 
required to comply with the plan of disintegration, it appears that the 
defendants in the suit had no option but to proceed te execute the 
decree by disposing of what seems to have been the greater part of 
the prope of the combination. On the 22d of January the Attor- 
ney General, by the invitation of your committee, appeared before the 
committee and ished a statement of what bad been done up to that 
time. A copy of this statement is annexed to this report. It is to be 

resumed that before the time expired the process of divesting the de- 
endant corporations of their property in accordance with the decree 
was completed. There can be no doubt that this disposition of the 
property was effective. Even if there had no decree the defend- 
ants in the suit were at liberty to dispose of their property at any time, 
and a conveyance would have given good title. The grantees would 
have been subject to the provisions of the antitrust law, but the ques- 
tion whether they were comping with those provisions could have 
been raised only in a suit to which they were parties. The same con- 

uence ensues upon the conveyance of property by the defandants 
under the decree. No p ngs in the case of the United States 
against the American Tobacco Co. et al. could reach or affect the new 
corporation or new parties in interest who have come into possession 
of the property of the old American Tobacco Co. except as they can 
be reached by new proceedings under the antitrust law or by proceed- 
ings under the very broad and drastic injunctive provisions of the 
existing decree, based upon the validity of the decree, 

It would seem, therefore, that even if Congress had power to enact 
such a law as is proposed its action would be ineffective as applied 
to an executed decree. 


In the Cireuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
New York. The United States of America, plaintiff, v. The American 
Tobacco Co. and others, defendants. 


DECREE. 


Appeals haying been taken Ld the plaintiff and certain defendants in 
this cause from the decree entered this court on the 15th day of 
December, 1908, the Supreme Court of the United States reversed said 
decree and hisued its mandate filed herein on the 30th day of June, 
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1911, by which the said cause was remanded to this court with diree- 
tions to enter a decree in conformity with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and to take such further steps as might be 


necessary to fully carry out sald directions. By the said opinion of 
the Soprano Court of the United States this court was directed to 
“hear the parties by evidence or otherwise as it may deem proper, for 
the pur of ascertaining and determining upon some plan or method 
of dissolving the combination, and of re-creating out of the elements now 
composing it a new condition which shall be honestly in harmony with, 
and not repugnant to, the law, but without unnecessary injury to the 
public or the rights of private property.” And this cause having come 
on to be finally heard pursuant to the order or decree of this court, 
made and entered herein on August 3, 1911, on the mandate of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as aforesaid, the American Tobacco 
Co. and the other defendants herein (except United Cigar Stores Co., the 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great Britain and Ireland (Ltd.), and R. P. 
Richardson, jr., & Co. (Inc.) filed in this court on October 16, 1911, a 
petition proposing and embodying a plan or method of dissolving the 
combination, and of 5 out of the elements now composing it a 
new condition in harmony with and not repugnant to the law. Due 
notice was given to the parties hereto that the hearing on the said 

tition would be had on October 30, 1911, in room 124 of the Federal 

ullding, in New York City; and thereafter, to wit, on the 19th day of 
October, 1911, the Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Ltd.) filed a petition. 

At the time and place aforesaid the plaintiff filed answers to the said 

petitions — propo: modifications of and additions to the 
lan pro in said petition of the American Tobacco Co. and other 
efendants. The parties having been heard by counsel and certain of 
the modifications of said plan included in the answer of the plaintiff 
not paag opposed by the proponents of said plan and others of said 
modifications included in said answer having been disposed of by this 
court in its opinions delivered after said hearing ; 

Now, it is ordered, adjudged. and decreed that all the defendants— 
except Welford C. Reed, who died before the final hearing—heretofore 
became parties to and engaged In the combination assailed in the plead- 
ings, which “in and of itself, as well as each and all of the elements 
composing it, whether corporate or individual, whether considered col- 
lect yey or separately,” is “in restraint of trade and an attempt to 
monopolize, and a monopolization within the first and second sections 
of the antitrust act,” and which should be dissolved and a new condi- 
tion brought about in harmony with and not repu nt to the law, 
either as a Rad ving of the action of this court determining an 
issue or in accepting a plan a; upon. 

And it is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that said plan as 
modified by the consent of the es or through the action of this 
court as aforesaid is as follows, to wit: 


A. 
DISSOLUTION OF AMSTERDAM SUPPLY CO, 


Amsterdam Supply Co. is a company engaged in the business of pur- 
chasing for a commission or brokerage supplies, other than leaf tobacco, 
its pr neipal customers uE defendant corporations herein. It has 
$235,000 at P ad of stock, all held in varying amounts by certain corpo- 
51275 Rego ants, one or the other of your petitioners, and a surplus of 

It is proposed that Amsterdam Supply Co. be dissolved, converting 
its assets into cash and distributing them to its stockholders. 

B. 
ABROGATION OF FOREIGN RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS. 

Under the contracts of September 27, 1902, the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
of Great Britain and Ireland (Ltd.) and certain of its directors agreed 
not to engage in the business of manufacturing or selling tobacco in the 
United States; the American Tobacco Co. and American Cigar Co. and 
certain of their directors agreed not to engage in the business of manu- 
facturing or Welling tobacco in Great Britain and Ireland; and the 
American Tobacco Co., American Cigar Co., and the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. agreed not to engage in the business of manufacturing or selling 
tobacco in countries other than Great Britain and Ireland and the 
United States. Under the provisions of these contracts British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. (Ltd.) was organized and took over the export busi- 
nesses of the American Tobacco Co. and the Imperial Tobacco Co., with 
factories, materials, and supplies. 

It is proposed that the covenants herein just described, as well as all 
covenants restricting the right of any company or individual in the 
combination to buy, manufacture, or sell tobacco or its products be 
rescinded by the affirmative action of the respective parties thereto who 
are parties to this suit, except such of said covenants, whether or not 
contained in the contracts of September 27, 1902, as 8 wholly 
to business in foreign countries and are covenants the benefit whereof 
has been assigned or transferred to other parties; or (b) are covenants 
exclusively between foreign corporations and relating wholly to business 
in or between foreign countries ; and that the said contracts of ex youd 
ber 27, 1902, be altogether terminated so far as they impose any obliga- 
tions upon any of the parties thereto to furnish or to refrain from fur- 
nishing manufactured tobaccos to any party, each company to treat as 
its own, but only to the extent provided for in said contracts, all brands 
and trade-marks which by d contracts it was given the right to 
manufacture and sell, the said rights having been perpetuat and consti- 
tuting in effect a conveyance of the brands and trade-marks used for 
the countries in which they were so used by each of said companies as 
aforesaid, 0 


ABEOGATION OF DOMESTIC RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS. 


It is proposed that covenants given by vendor corporations, partner- 
ships, or individuals, or by stockholders of vendor corporations, to ven- 
dee corporations defendants herein, not to engage in the tobacco busi- 
ness or any other business in any way embraced in the combination be 
terminated so that all such covenantors shall be at liberty to engage 
in the business of buying, manufacturing, and dealing in tobacco and its 
products just as if such covenants had not been made. 


D. 
DISINTEGRATION OF ACCESSORY COMPANIES, 


m The Conley Foil Co.—The Conley Foil Co. has a capital stock of 
$825,000 pape all of one class, of which the American Tobacco Co. 
a 


Foil & Metai Co.. which has a plant in St. Louis. The value of the 
output for the year 1910 of the Conley Foil Co. was $1,780,526.85, with 


a net profit of $273,299.82, and the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. had 
an output for the year 1910 of the vaine of $676,520.05 and net profits 
of $66,255.16. On December 31, 1910, the ey koil Co. had tangi- 
ble assets (excluding its securities of the Johnston Tin Foll & Metal 
Co.) of $1,215,321, and the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. had assets of 
the value of $379,802.11. The Conley Foil Co. has a surplus exceeding 
the value of the securities of the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. 

It is proposed that the Conley Foil Co. cancel the bonds of the 
Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. held by it—to wit, $100,000 par value— 
and distribute to its stockholders its heldings of stock of the Johnston 
Tin Foil & Metal Co., to wit, 3,000 shares, of one class. 

The American Tobacco Co., being a stockholder of the Conley Foil 


being held by persons not defendants nor connected with defendants. 


tang! 
assets December 31, 1910, of the value of .683.824.89 (including 
$2.118;448.86 licorice root, with plants for its collection in fore 
countries), and its sales for the Te 
023.44. acAndrews & Forbes Co. succeeded to the busin 
Andrews & Forbes, a partnershi, 
in the production of licorice paee and wh 
ány acquisitions of other bus 
with the other defendants herein, more than 50 
licorice-paste business of the United States. 
It is proposed that a new corporation be organized, called the J. 8. 
Say and that it shall acquire the Baltimore plant of MacAn- 
Forbes Co., with the assets used therein an connection 
therewith, of a total value ae 1,000,000, and the brands of 3 


d $ 

; that MacAndrews & Forbes Co. distribute the common stock of 
the J. S. Young Co. as a dividend to its common-stock holders, charg- 
ing the amount thereof to its surplus account; that MacAndrews 
Forbes Co. offer to its preferred-stock holders proportionately to ex- 
change the 7 per cent preferred stock of the J. S. Young Co. at par for 
their preferred stock of MacAndrews & Forbes Co.; that so far as the 
preferred stock of MacAn & Forbes Co. is thus exchanged it be 
retired; that so far as this preferred stock of the J. S. Young Co. is 
not forthwith thus ex MacAndrews & Forbes Co. be enjoined 
from using it to exercise, or otherwise exercising or attempting to exer- 
cise, influence or control over the J. 8. Young Co.; and with the further 
provision that on or before January 1, 1915, the whole of this preferred 
stock of the J. S. Young Co. not theretofore taken out of the treasury 
of MacAndrews & Forbes Co. by exchange as aforesaid be disposed of 
by MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 

This would give to MacAndrews & Forbes Co. a licorice business, 
including Spanish licorice and 8 goods, of the net selling value, 
based upon the year 1910, of $2,514,184.64, of which $2,214,127.51 
arise from sales of one brand, to wit, the old Ship“ brand. The 
J. S. Young Co., upon the basis of the business for the r 1910, would 
have an output of the net selling value of $1,201,109. 

The American Tobacco Co., being a holder of the common stock of 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co., will participate in the distribution above 
poren and will in turn distribute its dividend, as well as its stock 
n MacAndrews & Forbes Co., to its common stockholders as herein- 
after set forth. 

(3) American Snuff Co. — American Snuff Co. is a manufacturer of 
snuff. It holds all of the stock of De Voe Snuf Co., to wit, $50,000 

If, to wit, $26,000 at par, of the stock of National 
1 snuff. 

It propoved that there be organized two new snuff companies, one 
to be called the George W. Helme Co. and the other Weyman-Bruton 
Co., and that American Snuff Co. convey to these two companies, re- 
8 factories, with the brands manufactured in them, as follows: 

the George W. Helme Co, the factories at Helmetta, N. J., and 
Yorklyn, Del., except factory No. 5; to Weyman-Bruton Co. the facto- 
ries at Chicago and Nashville, also all the stock of De Voe Snuff Co., 
and the one-half of the stock of National Snuff Co. held by Ameri- 
can Snuff Co. Based upon the business for the year 1910 and the 
assets at the end of the year, with proper provision for leaf, materials, 
cash. and book accounts for the two vendee companies, this would leave 
the three companies equipped as follows: 
Manufacturing tangible assets: 
‘American Bani 1,9 T2 
George W. Halme „„ y . 40 
Wayman Bracon 33 8, 691, 588. 20 
Sales value during 1910: 
ee beets 7 2 58 
Geo 2 me Co — 3 s . 
— — 4.207, 486. 71 
11, 591, 280. 49 


Weyman-Bruton C 
George W. Helme Co = 1.259, 280. 89 
Werman Bruton Cosas 1, 293, 759. 39 


Each of these vendee corporations will pay for the p rty and 
business conveyed to it by the issue of $4,000,000 at par of 7 per cent 


Net 


ividends during the year 1910 $176,680. It is proposed that American 
erwise dispose 


also owns, all, to wit, $100,000 at par, of the stock of Garrett Real 
Estate Co., which will be dissolved and liquidated. 


roune preferred stock and $4,000,000 at par of common stock. Ameri- 
can Snuff Co. will thus receive the $16,000,000 at par of these stocks 
into its treasury and will distribute to its common stockholders, as a 
dividend, the common stock, aggregating $8,000,009, to be charged to 
its 5 us account. American Snuff . Will offer to its preferred 
stockholders proportionately to exchange these 7 per cent preferred 
stocks of the George W. Helme Co. and the Weyman-Bruton Co. for 
their preferred stock of American Snuff Co. at par. So much of the 
preferred stock of American Snuff Co. as is thus exchanged will be 
retired. As to so much of the pean stocks of the George W. Helme 
Co. and the We -Bruton Co, as is not forthwith thus exchanged, 
American Snuff Co. to he enjoined from voting it or using it to exercise 
or otherwise exercising, or attempting to exercise, influence or control 
over the George W. Helme Co. or the ihe havr Gordon Co.; and on 
or before January 1, 1915, all of these rred stocks of the George 
W. Heime Co. and the We: n-Bruton Co. not theretofore taken out of 
the treasury of American Snuff Co. by exchange as aforesaid to be dis- 
posed of by American Snuff Co.. 

The American Tobacco Co. being a holder of the common stock 
of American Snuff Co., will rticipate in the distribution above pro- 
vided and will, in turn, distribute its dividend, as well as its stock in 
American Snuf Co., including that to be acquired from P. Lorillard 
Co., to its common stockholders, as hereinafter set forth. 

4) American Stogie Co—American Stogie Co. is a corporation 
whose only asset is all of the issued stock of Union-American Cigar 
Co., which latter company has cigar factories located at Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny, Lancaster, and Newark. Its total production, based upon 
business for the year 1910, is only 1.58 per cent of the entire 9 
tion of in the United States in volume, and, as these tioners 
Deet about the same percentage in value. American St Co. 


Cigar Co. owns $40,000 aC en and none of the other de- 
fendants own any; it has $10,879, 


other defendants own any, There are accumulated and unpaid divi- 
dends oo preferred stock to the amount of $399,000, as of Decem- 


It is proposed that American Stogie Co. dissolve, with leave ted 
to the trustees in dissolution to either convert the assets into cash 
and distribute them among the stockholders according to their rights 
or to effect such reorganization as they may be able to effect: Provided, 
That in either event there shall be a separation into at least two 
different ownerships of the factories and esses now owned and 
operated by Union-American Cigar Co. If the dissolution is followed 
by a conversion of the assets of American Stogie Co. into cash, Ameri- 
can Cigar Co. will take such cash as it may receive into its treasury; 
if it receives u such dissolution securites of arg manufacturing 
concerns, it will distribute such as a dividend to its common stock- 
holders, to be charged to its surplus, as hereinafter set forth. 

(5) American oe Co.—American Cigar Co. is a manufacturer of 
cigars.. It has various factories of its own, and it owns all or a part 
of the stock of several companies engaged in the manufacture of cigars, 
all of which companies have been organized by it and which have re- 
ceived from it conveyances of part of its business, operating in this 
way as Separate corporations for trade purposes. Among these com- 
panies is Federal Cigar Co. 

Amerivan Cigar Co. also owns a part of the stock of Habana Tobacco 
Co., which controls factories manufactur cigars in Habana; and a 
part of the stock of Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co., engaged in the 
manufacture of cigars and ci ttes in Porto Rico; and half of the 
stock of Porto Rican Leaf Tobacco Co., in growing tobacco in 
Porto Rico. American Cigar Co. itself uses large quantities of Porto 
Rican wn leaf. Neither American Cigar Co. nor any of the com- 

anies which it is interested, except Habana Tobacco Co. and Porto 
can-American Tobacco Co., is engaged in the manufacture of cigars 
outside of the United States. 

American Cigar Co., including with its production the production of 
companies of which it owns in whole or in rt the stock, has, in 
volume, based on the business for the year 1910, 13.36 per cent of the 

business of the United States, and in value, as your petitioners 
believe, substantially the same percentage. bana Tobacco Co. has, 
directly or indirectly, control of 24.06 cent of the total production 
of cigars in Cuba; 46 per cent of the total exportation of cigars from 
Cuba to all countries of the world, including the United States; and 
38.15 per cent of tbe total exportation of cigars from Cuba to the 
bs car 1 . — that American Cigar Co. di f rties belong. 

5 pro at American C o. dispose of prope - 
ing to 1 and thus disintegrate its —— as follows: 

(a) That it sell to the American Tobacco Co. for cash its stock. 
ree all thereof of Federal Cigar Co., at a fair price, to wit, $3,965,- 


616.05. 

(b) That it sell to the American Tobacco Co., for cash, the stock it 
owns of Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co., to wit, $657,600 at par, at 
a fair price, to wit, $350 per share, or $2,301,600. 

(c) That American Cigar Co. dispose of any interest in American 
Stogie Co. by receiving cash proceeds of its stock in dissolution thereof, 
if American Stogie Co, upon dissolution converts its assets Into cash ; 
or by distributing as a diyidend to its common-stock holders out of its 
— He the ties which it receives upon the dissolution of American 
Stegie Co.. if it receives such. 7 

‘All stocks thus to be acquired by the American Tobacco Co. from 
American Cigar Co. are to be disposed of by the American Tobacco Co. 
as hereinafter set out. K 


DISTRIBUTION BY THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, OF STOCKS OWNED OR TO 
BE ACQUIRED BY IT. 


(1) Immediate distribution of stocks. — The American Tobacco €o. 
will buy from P. Lorillard Co., for cash at par, the 11,247 shares of the 
preferred stock of American Snuff Co. held by P. Lorillard Co., and will 
receive, as the sole common stockholder of P. Lorillard Co., and by way 
of dividends 34, 594 shares of the common stock of American Snuff Co. 
held by P. Lorillard Co. 

The American Tobacco Co. will distribute ames its common stock- 
holders by way of dividends, and to be charged to its surplus, all of its 
securities of the following-described classes, whether now owned by it 
or bought by it from American Cigar Co., as hereinbefore set forth, or 
bought by it from P. Lorillard Co., as just herelabefore set forth, or re- 
ceived by it by way of dividends from any of the accessory companies 
defendant, as einbefore set forth, to wit: 

American Snuff Co. common stock. 
American Snuff Co. preferred stock. 
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George W. Helme Co. common stock, 

Weyman-Bruton Co. common stock. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Co. common stock. 

J. S. Young Co. common stock. 

The Conley Foil Co, stock. 

The Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. stock. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. stock. 

Corporation of United Cigar Stores stock. 

British-American Tobacco Co, (Ltd.) ordinary shares. 

Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co. stock. 

American Stogie Co. stock (or what is received by way of divi- 
dends from American Cigar Co. upon dissolution of American 
Stogie Co.). 

Including the amount to be paid to American Cigar Co. and P. Loril- 
lard Co. for such of these securities as are to be acquired by the 
American Tobacco Co. from them, respectively, and excluding those to 
be acquired by way of dividends, and which, therefore, do not affect 
the surplus of the American Tobacco Co., never having been set upon its 
books, these securities had a book value as of December 31, 1910, of 
$35,011,865.03. The earning capacity of all the above securities thus 
to be distributed, based upon the results of the year 1910, is $9,800,- 
410.76, though not all thereof was distributed as dividends. 

(2) Deferred disposition of stocks.—The American Tobacco Co. will 
sell or otherwise dispose of, or distribute by way of dividends to its 
common stockholders out of its susp at the time existing, before 
January 1, 1915, all of its holdings of the following securities: 

British-American Tobacco Co. (Ltd.), nonvoting preference shares. 

The Imperial Tobacco Co., of Great Britain and Ireland (Ltd.), 
ordinary shares. 

Corporation of United Cigars Stores bonds. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Co. nonvoting preferred stock. 

During the time these securities are left in the treasury of the 
American Tobacco Co., the American Tobacco Co. to be enjoined from 
voting any thereof that under the terms thereof might be voted, or 
using any thereof to exercise, or otherwise exercising or attempting to 
exercise, influence, or control over the said companies which issued the 
said securities, respectively, and from gaining possesion of any of the 
said companies by buying in at a foreclosure had under any of the 
securities for any default with respect thereto or otherwise. 


F. 


BALE BY THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. OF MANUFACTURING ASSETS AND 
BUSINESS TO COMPANIES TO BE FORMED. 


(1) There will be organized a new corporation called Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co., and a new corporation called P. Lorillard Co., and 
the American Tobacco Co. will sell, assign, and convey to these two 
companies factories, plants, brands, and businesses, and capital stocks 
of tobacco-manufacturing corporations, as follows.: 

To Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.: 

Liggett & Myers branch of the American Tobacco Co., engaged in 
= 5 of plug tobacco at St. Louis, with the brands connected 

erewith, 

Spaulding & Merrick, a company of which the American Tobacco 
Co. owns and has always owned all the stock, 9 in Chicago in 
the manufacture of fine-cut tobacco and smoking tobacco. 

Allen & Ginter branch of the American Tobacco Co., engaged in the 
manufacture of cigarettes at Richmond, Va., and the brands connected 
therewith. (This does not include the brand Sweet Caporal,” made 
partly there and partly at New York.) 

Chicago branch of the American Tobacco Co., a factory at Chicago 
engaged in the manufacture of smoking tobacco, with the brands con- 
nected therewith. 

Catlin branch of the American Tobacco Co., a 3 at St. Louis 
engaged in the manufacture of smoking tobacco, with the brands con- 
nected therewith. 

Nall & Williams Tobacco Co., a com 
Tobacco Co. owns all the stock. en 
and smoking tobacco at Louisville, Ky. 3 

The John Bollman Co., a company engaged in the manufacture of 
cigarettes at San Francisco. Of this corporation the American Tobacco 
Co. owns 90 per cent of the stock, which it is proposed to turn over 
to the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Pinkerton Tobacco Co., a corporation engaged in the manufacture 
of scrap tobacco (a kind of smoking tobacco) at Toledo, Ohio. Of this 
corporation the American Tobacco Co. owns 774 per cent of the stock, 
which it is proposed to turn over to the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

W. R. Irby branch of the American Tobacco Co. at New Orleans, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cigarettes and smoking tobacco, the prin- 
cipal brands being Home Run“ and “ King Bee.“ 

The Duke-Durham branch of the American Tobacco Co., engaged in 
the manufacture of cigarettes and smoking tobacco at Durham K Crs 
principal cigarette brands, Piedmont ” and “American Beauty he prin- 
cipal smoking tobacco brand, “ Duke's Mixture.” 

Two little cigar factories, located the one at Philadelphia and the 
other at Baltimore, branches of the American Tobacco Co.; principal 
brand,“ Recruits,” : 

To P. Lorillard Co.: 

All the rights of the American Tobacco Co. in the 8 P. Lorillard 
Co., to wit: All the common stock and $1,596,100 at par out of a total 
issue of $2,000,000 of 8 per cent parerea stock. t is contemplated 
that as a part of these reorganizations the Lorillard Co., as at present 
the new company be organized, taking over 


ny of which the American 
in the manufacture of plug 


constituted, be wound up an 
assets of the P, Lorillard Co. 

S. Anargyros, a company engaged in the manufacture of cigarettes, 
in which the American Tobacco Co. owns all the stock and of which it 
has always owned all the stock. 

Luhrman & Wilbern Tobacco Co., a company engaged in the manufac- 
ture of scrap tobacco (a kind of smoking tobacco), of which the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. owns, and has for many years owned, all the stock. 

Philadelphia branch B at Philadelphia, Wilmington branch B at Wil- 
mington, Penn Street branch at Brooklyn, Danville branch B at Dan- 
ville, and Eilis branch B at Baltimore, branches of the American To- 
bacco Co. manufacturing little cigars, the principal brand being Be- 
teween the Acts.” 

Federal Cipar Co., a company all of whose stock is and has always 
been owned by American Cigar Co., but which, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, is to be purchased for cash by the American Tobacco Co, 


each of these conveyances to include proper and adequate storage 
houses, leaf tobacco and other materials and supplies, provision for 
book accounts, including in each case a ratable proportion of the cash 


held by the American ‘Tobacco Co. on December 31, 1910, so that each 


of the new corporations will be fully equip for the conduct of the 
business of manufacturing and dealing in tobacco. 

(2) Resources and capitalization of companies and provisions for ex- 
changing and retiring securities of American Tobacco Co.—The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. has securities issued and outstanding as follows: 


Giper cent. bonds:.8 oo ca en T $52, 882, 650 
4 per cent bonds (including outstanding 4 per cent bon 


of Consolidated Tobacco Co.) — 51,354,100 
6 per cent preferred stock — 78, 689, 100 
Common stock 40, 242, 000 


The American Tobacco Co., in October, 1904, immediately after the 
merger, had an outstanding issue of its own 4 per cent bonds and the 
Consolidated Tobacco Co. 4 per cent bonds which it assumed, amount- 
ing to $78,689,100, but it has purchased on the market and retired 
$27,335,000 at par of these 4 per cent bonds, charging the amount thas 
expended to surplus. 

The 6 per cent bonds and 4 per cent bonds aforesaid are what are 
ordinarily known as debenture bonds, and are issued under a trust 
indenture which imposes a general charge on the property, income, and 
earnings of the company in favor, first, of the 6 per cent bonds, and, 
second, of the 4 per cent bonds. The American Tobacco Co., after the 
reduction of the surplus through the acquisition by it of 4 per cent 
bonds as aforesaid, had on December 31, 1910, a surplus of $61,119,- 
991.63, which will be increased by the surplus earnings of the current 
year. The distribution of securities herein provided for to be forth- 
with made would diminish the said surplus by $35,011,865.08, the 
book value of’ securities to be so distributed. This book value is less 
than actual value, but in view of the fact that none of the assets of the 
American Tobacco Co. are overvalued, the advance of the book value 
of the securities to be distributed as hereinbefore set forth to their 
actual value would operate at the same time to Increase the surplus 
of the company, and so its surplus, after such distribution, would re- 
main just the same as though the advance to actual value had not been 
made on the books of the company. 

The properties to be conveyed to the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
and P. Lorillard Co., based upon conditions as of December 31, 1910. 
the last completed year, inclu ing in such conveyances the proper and 
Bropor tana storage houses, leaf tobacco, supplies and materials, and 
cash, but without anything for value of brands, trade-marks, formula, 
recipes, and 1 75 will, but including stocks of companies, are of the 
value of $30,607,261.96 to Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and $28,091,- 
748.86 to P. Lorillard Co. So far as these conditions shall be changed 
before the day of the conveyance, any deficiency is to be made good in 
cash, so that these two companies will have said amounts in tangible 
assets, as aforesaid, useful, and such as have been used, in the manu- 
facture of the brands to be conveyed to them, 5 and cash, 
The American Tobacco Co. will be left with tangible assets, includin 
stocks of conpanies employed in manufacturing tobacco and its prod- 
ucts, cash, and bills and accounts receivable, of the value of $53,408,- 
498.94 as of December 31, 1910. The profits earned during the year 
1910 on the brands and businesses to be conveyed by the American 
Tobacco Co. to Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. amounted to $7,468,172,02, 
and the profits on the brands and businesses to be conveyed by the 
American Tobacco Co, to P. Lorillard Co. amounted to $5,264,729.38. 

It is proposed that the value of the brands, trade-marks, recipes, 
formule an good will to be sold to each of these companies be deter- 
mined by their earning capacity, based upon the results for the year 
1910, so that each shall have an earning capacity of 11.02 per cent 

r annum upon its total property, including both tangible DEP and 

rand value and good will. Upon this basis the consideration to be 
paid by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. will be $30,607,261.96, value 
of tangile assets as above stated, and 836.840.237.044. value of brands, 
trade-marks, recipes, formul, and good will, making a total of 
$67,447,499 ; and the consideration to be paid by the P. Lorillard Co. 
will be $28,091,748.86, value of tangible assets as above stated, and 
$19,460,752.14, value of brands, trade-marks, recipes, formule, and good 
will, making a total of $47,552,501, The brands, trade-marks, recipes, 
farmulw, and good will of the American Tobacco Co. on December 31, 
1910, were of the book value of 8101, 324,964.07. The payments for 
brand value, etc., to the American Tobacco Co. to be made by Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co., as aforesaid, makes an aggre- 
gate of $56,300,989.18, and would thus leave the book value of brands, 
trade-marks, recipes, formulm, and good will retained by the American 
Tobacco Co, at $45,023,974.89, which, added to the $53,408,498.94 of 
tangible manufacturing assets to be retained by the American Tobacco 
Co., will make the total book value of 5 property to be 
retained by that company $98,432,472.83, upon which its earnings, 
8 upon Seg results for the year 1910, would be $11,369,809.82, or 

.55 per cent. 8 

The Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, and the P. Lorillard Co. would pay 
for these conveyances, therefore, the aggregate as aforesaid, to wit: 


$67, 447, 499 
„ß AAA ok ee 47, 552, 501 


. f phe Sp BE ae 115, 000, 000 


or each with its earnings on the business for the year 1910 so capital- 
ized that said earnings represent 11.02 per cent upon the capital. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co, will issue securities 
to cover such ap ge reno in the aggregate as follows: To an amount 
equal to one-half of the outstanding 6 per cent bonds of the American 
Tobacco Company; that is, $26,441,325 at 28 in 7 per cent bonds; to 
an amount equal to one-half of the outstanding 4 per cent bonds of the 
American Tobacco Co., that is, $25,677,050 at par in 5 per cent bonds; 
to an amount equal to one-third of the outstanding preferred stock o 
the American Tobacco Co., that is, $26,229,700 at par, in 7 per cent 
cumulative voting preferred stock; which, upon liquidation of the com- 
pany, shall be paid at par with accrued unpaid dividends before an 
amount shall be paid to common stock, with balance of assets distribuf- 
able ratably to the common stock; and the balance of said $115,000,000, 
that is, $36,651,925 in common stock; the 7 per cent bonds and the 5 
per cent bonds to mature at the time fixed, respectively, for the maturity 
of the 6 per cent bonds and the 4 per cent bonds of the American To- 
bacco Co. now outstanding, and to be issued under an indenture of sub- 
stantially like tenor and terms with the present indenture of the Ameri- 
ean Tobacco Co, under which its 6 per cent bonds and 4 per cent bonds 
were issued, the 7 per cent bonds to have priority in charge over the 5 
per cent bonds in the same way that the 6 per cent bonds of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. haye priority of charge over the 4 per cent bonds. 
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Thus the capitalization of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P, 
Lorillard Co. will be as follows: 


7 percent bonds $15, 507,837 | $10,933, 488 $26, 441,325 
5 per cent bonds 15,059, 589 10,617,461 25, 677,050 
7 per cent erred stock 15, 383,719 10, 845, 981 229, 
Common 3 2¹, 496, 354 15, 155, 571 


67,447,499 | 47,552, 501 


All of these.securities of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and the 
P. Lorillard Co. to be turned over to the American Tobacco Co. in pes: 


conveyed to iggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co., respec- 
tively, as here fore set out. 
These securities will be disposed of by the American Tobacco Co, as 


The common stock will be offered for cash at par to the holders of 
the common stock of the American Tobacco Co. proportion to their 
and any not purchased by the person thus entitled thereto 

shall sold to persons other than the individual defendants, to the 
end that such offer of common stock of the two new companies to the 
common stockholders of the American Tobacco Co. shall not be used 
by the individual defendants to increase their ownership therein beyond 
me asa of their holdings of the common stock of the American 

eco Co. 

To each holder of the 6 per cent bonds of the American Tobacco Co., 
an offer shall be made to acquire his bonds for cancellation, and to 
give in pracy y therefor, as to one-half thereof, new 7 per cent bonds 
of Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. at ps and in 
payment for the other half thereof, cash at the rate of $120 and 
accrued interest for each $100 face value of the bonds. 

To each holder of the 4 per cent bonds of the American Tobacco Co., 
an offer shall be made to acquire his bonds for cancellation, and to 
give in exchange therefor, as to one-half thereof, new 5 per cent bonds 
of ers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. at par, and, in 
pore for the other half thereof, cash at the rate of $96 and accrued 

terest for each $100 face value of the bonds. 

To each holder of the preferred stock of the American Tobacco Co., 
an offer shall be made to acquire one-third of his stock for cancella- 
tion in exchange for an equal amount at par of Liggett & Myers To- 
baceo Co. and P. Lorillard Co, 

On account of the joa ing capitalization of the Li t & Myers To- 
bacco Co, as compared with the P, Lorillard Co., each class of the new 
securities will issue in the proportion of 58. per cent thereof of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. securities and 41.35 per cent thereof of 
P. Lorillard Co, securities. ‘The stocks will be issued in shares of A09; 
and coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, and registered bonds in 
larger denominations, and in denominations of $100 and $50, and in 
actual issue fractions will be eliminated. 

The common stocks of the two companies aforesaid are to be sold as 
above set out prior to March 1, 1912, with three years to be allowed 
for the retirement of the bonds and preferred stock of the American 
Tobaceo Co., as above set out. Pending such, the said 7 per tent bonds, 
5 per cent bonds, and 7 per cent prefer stocks of the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. and the P. Lorillard Co., together with an amount 
in cash, or in securities owned by the American Tobacco Co., at their 
book value, or partly in cash and partly in such securities, ual to 
the amounts uired if all such sales and exchanges are ma will 
be deposited with the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, the trustee in 
the indenture under which the 6 per cent bonds and the 4 r cent 
bonds of the American Tobacco Co. are issued, as the agency to effect 
the purchase and exchange. Such deposit will be made not to secure 
nor create a trust fund for the bonds, but for the pu of seques- 
trating and taking from the control of the American Tobacco Co. the 
securities and cash so deposited. g the time of such deposit the 
securities shall be in the name of as well as in the custody of said 
trust company, with any votin hts attaching thereto, but the 
American Tobacco Co. shall receive from the t company all divi- 
dends and interest collected by it on account of such securities; and 
the American Tobacco Co, shall have the right at any time and from 
time to time to sell, at such price as it may determine, and direct the 
delivery of any of such securities (except the securities of Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co.), the consideration therefor to 
go into the hands of said trust com 
securities (except the securities of iggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and 
P. Lorillard 28 for the parpose of distribution among its common 
stockholders if its surplus at the time permits, or to substitute other 
securities of like book value for the securities so deposited (except as 
to the securities of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co.), 
or to alter the relative proportion of cash and securities, it being the 
intent of this provision that there shall be sequestrated from the con- 
trol of the American Tobacco Co. all the securities of the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. and an additional amount of 
cash or other securities equal, npon the purchase basis aforesaid, to 
the value of the 4 per cent bonds and the 6 per cent bonds of the 
American Tobacco Co. at the time outstanding. At the end of the 
three years if there are any of such securities of the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co. or P. Lorillard Co. in the hands of such trust company un- 
disposed of by such exchange as aforesaid, then the American Tobacco 
Co. shall apoy io this court for an order as to the disposition thereof. 
Nothing con ed in this provision and nothing done under this provi- 
sion zaa be sien gps as yroa i 8 
any en or secu y on any ng pos e trust com n 
favor of the 6 pre cont bonds or the 4 per cent bonds of the —— can 
Tobacco Co. outstanding or otherwise. 


7 G. 
VOTING RIGHTS TO PREFERRED STOCK. 


By proper amendment of the certificate of incorporation of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. the preferred stock will be given full voting rights. 


H. 
CERTAIN INCIDENTAL PROVISIONS. 


(1) P. Lorillard Co. is a New Jersey company with $3,000,000 of 
common stock, all of which is owned by the American Tobacco Co., and 


for the creation of, or as creating, 


$2,000,000 of 8 per cent preferred stock. Of this preferred stock the 


ny, or to withdraw any of such’ 


American Tobacco Co. beim angering fd at pee and there is held by 


ew Jersey the present 


others $403,900 at par. nder the laws o 
P the holders of two-thirds of the 


Lorillard Co. may be dissolved b; 


outstandi stock, and upon such lution the preferred stock is 
entitled to paid at par, the balance of the assets going to the common 
stock. In view of the 


fact, however, that the . stock of the 
present P. Lorillard Co. is an 8 per cent preferred stock with abundant 
assets and earnings to make the principal- and income secure, it is 
deemed fair to the holders of this outstanding $403,900 of preferred 
stock that they be given an 9 to take, at their option, either 
cash at par, which they are legally entitled to, or the 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of the pi new P. Lorillard Co. As the preferred 
stock of the new P. rillard Co. is to be a 7 per cent preferred stock, 
the holders of said $403,900 of said present preferred stock will be 
offered stock of the new company at the rate of $114.25 for each share. 
It is therefore proposed that the new P. Lorillard Co. provide for an 
additional amount of 8 stock sufficient to take care of $403,900 
preferred stock on that basis, to wit, $114.25 in new 7 per cent preferred 
stock for each $100 of said stock, amounting to $461,600 at par of 
prensa stock in addition to that set out bereinbefore. In view of the 
act that in the statements bereinbefore made as to earnings of the 
P. Lorillard Co. there is included only such part of the earnings of the 
resent P. Lorillard Co. as accrued to the proportion of its stock held 
y the American Tobacco Co., this increase of preferred stock would 
increase proportionately the profits of the P. Lorillard Co., and does not 
derange any of the figures hereinbefore given or given in any of the 
exhibits hereto and hereinafter referred to. 
2) American Snuff Co. manufactures and sells a brand of snuff 
cal „Garrett.“ which has a lar, 


sale in the southern and south- 
western sections of the country. 


riginally this brand was manufac- 
tured at Yorklyn, Del.. and in part packed in Philadelphia. Several 
years ago American Snuff Co. determined, on account of freight-rate 
conditions, to manufacture this brand at Clarksville, Tenn., and to pack 
it at Memphis, Tenn., and that the factories at Yorklyn, Del., should 
be given up to the manufacture of other brands. It has yet, though, 
been unable to produce in Clarksville, Tenn., similar to the goods 
heretofore and now made by it at Yorklyn, I., although the experi- 
ment is still in progress, and with hope of success. Under the plan 
hereinbefore outlined the brand! Garrett“ snuff is allotted to American 
Snuff Co., and the factories other thau one factory at Yorklyn, Del., 
are allotted to George W. Helme Co. Your petitioners pray that in the 
approval and adoption by this court of this plant, American Snuff Co. 
and George W. Helme Co. be permitted to manufacture brands the one 
for the other, fcr a period not exceeding one year from March 1, 1912, 
each compan peyia to the other as consideration for such manufac- 
ture the cos ereof plus 5 per cent; the necessity of paying 5 per 
cent above cost is sufficient inducement to each company to manufacture 
its own s as soon as American Snuff Co. is able to manufacture 
factory, thus leaving the Yorkl factories, other than No. 5, for the 
“ Garrett” snuff of the requisite character and kind in its Clarksville 
manufacture by the George W. Helme Co. of its own brands. 

This court, having heard the parties as directed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it is further ascertained and determined, 


and— 

Ordered, adjudged, and decreed that said plan hereinabove set forth 
is a plan or method which, taken with the injunctive provisions here- 
inafter set forth, will dissolve the combination heretofore adjudged to 
be illegal in this cause, and will re-create out of the elements now com- 
posing it a new condition which will be honestly in harmony with, and 
not repugnant to, the law, and without unnecessary injury to the public 
or the 2.7 of private property. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the said plan as 
hereinabove set forth be, and it is hereby, Spproren by this court, and 
the defendants herein are respectively directed to proceed forthwith to 
cod the same into effect. > 

The necessities of the situation, in the judgment of this court, re- 
quiring the extension of the period for carrying into execution said plan 
to a further time not to exceed 60 days from mber 30, 1911, 

It is further ordered, r and decreed that the defendants be 
allowed’ until February 28, 1912, to carry said plan into execution. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed tbat the defendants, 
their officers, directors, servants, agents, and employees be, and they are 
hereby, severally enjoined and restrained as follows: 

From continuing or carryi into further effect the combination ad- 
ju illegal in this cause and from 2 into or forming any like 
combination or 1 the effect of which is or will be to restrain 
commerce lu tobacco or Its products or in articles used in connection 
with the manufacture and trade in tobacco and its products among the 
States or in the Territories or with foreign nations, or to prolong the 
unlawful monopoly of such commerce obtained and 5 . by the de- 
fendants, as adjud herein in violation of the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 2. 1890, either— 

1. By causing the conveyance of the factories, plants, brands, or 
business of any of the 14 corporations amon which the po erties and 
businesses now in the combination are to distributed, to wit, the 
American Tobacco Co., Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., P, Lorillard Co., 


American Snuff Co., George W, Helme Co., Weyman-Bruton Co., R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., British-American Tobacco Co. (Ltd.), Porto 
Rican-American Tobacco Co., Mac Andrews & Forbes Co., J. S. Young 


Co., the Conley Foil Co., the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co., and the 
United Cigar Stores Co., to any other of said corporations, by placin. 
the stocks of any one or more of said corporations in the hands o 
voting trustees or controlling the voting power of such stocks by any 
similar device; or 

2. By making any express or implied agreement or arrangement to- 
gether or one with another like those adjudged illegal in this cause 
relative to the control or management of any of said 14 corporations 
or the price or terms of purchase or of sale of tobacco or any of its 
products or the supplies or other products dealt with in connection 
with the tobacco business, or relative to the purchase, sale, transporta- 
tion, or manufacture of tobaceo or its products, or supplies or other 
products dealt with as aforesaid, by any of the parties hereto, which 
will have a like effect in restraint of commerce among the States, in the 
Territories, and with foreign nations to that of the combination the 
operation of which is enjoined in this cause; or by making any agree- 
ment or arrangement of any kind with any other of such corporations 
under which trade or business is apportioned between such corporations 
in respect either to customers or localities. 

3. any of said 14 corporations retaining or employing the same 
deria. organization, or keeping the same office or offices, as any other 
of said corporations. 

4. By any of said 14 corporations retaining or holding capital stock 
in any other corporation any part of whose stock is also retained and 
held by any othre of said corporations; provided, however, that this 
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rohibition shall not apply to the holding by the Porto Rican-American 

obacco Co. and American Cigar Co. of stock in Porto Rican Leaf 
Tobacco Co., nor shall it apply to the holding of stock of the National 
oor a) (Ltd.) by Weyman-Bruten Co. and British-American Tobacco 

0. (Ltd.). É 

5. By any of said 14 corporations doing business directly or indi- 
rectly under any other than its own corporate name or the name of a 
subsidiary corporation controlled by it; proviaed, however, that in case 
of a subsidiary corporation the controlling corporation shall cause the 
proancta of such subsidiary corporation which are sold in the United 

tates and bear the name of the manufacturer to bear also a statement 
indicating the fact of such control. 

„ By any of said 14 corporations refusing to sell to any jobber any 
brand of any tobacco product manufactured by it except upon condition 
that- such jobber shall purchase from the vendor some other brand or 
product also manufactured and sold by it; provided, however, that this 
e shall not be construed to apply to what are known as com- 

ination orders“ under which some brand or 8 may be offered to 
a jobber or dealer at a reduced price on condition that he purchase a 
given quantity of some other brand or product. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that during a period of 
5 years from the date hereof, each of said 14 corporations hereinbefore 
named, its officers, directors, agents, servants, and employees, are hereby 
enjoined and restrained as follows: 

1. None of the said 14 corporations shall have any officer or director 
who is also an officer or director in any other of said corporations. 

2. None of said 14 corporations shall retain or employ the same agent 
or agents for the purchase in the United States of tobacco leaf or other 
gaw material, or for the sale in the United States of tobacco or other 
products, as that of any other of said corporations. 

3. None of said 14 corporations directly or indirectly acquire 
any stock in any other of said corporations or purchase or acquire any 
ef the factories, plants, brands, or business of any other of said cor- 
porations, or make loans or otherwise extend financial aid to any other 
of said corporations. 

The provisions of this decree shall apply only to trade and commerce 
in or between the several States and Territories and the District of 
pongo and trade and commerce between the United States and for- 
e nations. 

Ft is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that British-American 
Tobacco Co. (Ltd.) and the Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great Britain and 
Ireland (Ltd.) shall not act as t for each other, nor employ a 
common agent, for the purchase of leaf tobacco in the United State 
and neither of said 2 companies shall unite with any of the sald 14 
corporations amo which the properties and businesses now in the 
combination are to be distributed, in the employment of a common agent 
for the purchase of tobacco leaf in the United States. 

It ed, and decreed that each of the 29 indi- 
enjoined and restrained from at any 
time within three years from the date of this decree acquiring, owning, 
or holding, directly or indirectly, any stock or any legal. or equitable 
interest in any stock in any one of said 14 corporations, except British- 
American Tobacco Co. (Ltd.), in excess of the amount to which he will 
is entitled under the provisions of the plan when the same shall have 

carried out as proposed as the present owner of the amount of 
stocks in sald several companies shown by the affidavits of said several 
defendants filed herein on the 16th day of November, 1911; peorien, 
however, that any of said defendants may, notwithstanding his pro- 
hibition, 8 from any other or others of said defendants, or in 
case of death from their estates, any of the stock held by such other 
defendant or defendants in any of said corporations. 

It is further ordered, aa and decreed that the new companies 
whose anaon is provided for in the pian hereinabove set forth, 
to mo Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., P. Lorillard Co., George W. Helme 
Co., Weyman-Bruton Co., and J. 8. Young Co., shall, after their forma- 
tion and by appropriate proceeding, be made parties defendant to this 
cause and subject to the provisions of ee and bound by the 
injunctions herein granted, 

t is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that eny party, hereto 
may make application to the court for such orders an irections as 
may be necessary or proper in relation to the carrying out of sald 
plan and the provisions of this decree. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the costs of this 
action shall be paid by the defendants other than R. P. Richardson, Jr. 
& Co. (Inc.), as to whom the suit has heretofore been dismissed, and 
the payment by the defendant the American Tobacco Co. of the - 
sonable costs and counsel fees of the committees organized for the 
protection of the 6 per cent bonds, 4 per cent bonds, and preferred stock 
of the American Tobacco Co., is hereby approved. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the defendants the 
American Tobacco Co., MacAndrews & Forbes Co., American Snuff Co., 
and each of them, and their and each of their officers, directors, servants, 
9 and 1 be severally enjoined and restrained as in said 
plan set forth from voting stocks, exercising influence or control over 
other companies or gaining ion of other companias through the 
use of securities temporarily held by them, ee rags „under sald plan 
in each and every case in which it is provided in and by the said plan 
that any of said three last-named defendants shall be so enjoined. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that such books and 
papers of the defendants the American Tobacco Co. and S. Anar; 
either of them, as relate to the suit of the Ludington Cigarette 
Co, v. S. Anargyros and the American Tobacco Co., or the subject matter 
thereof or — 2 part thereof, be preserved by the saſd defendants, re- 

„until after the accounting, I any shall take place in said 
said suit be finally determined and ended. 
rther ordered, adjudged, and decreed that jurisdiction of this 
cause is retained by this court for the purpose of making such other 
and further orders and decrees, if any, as may become necessary for 
carrying out the mandate of the Supreme Court. 


November 16, 1911. 
E. Henry LACOMBE, Circuit Judge. 
ALFRED C. Coxe, Circuit Judge. 
G. WARD, Circuit Judge. 
Warrer C. Noves, Circuit Judge. 


STATEMENT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


As soon as it was practicable after November 16, 1911, the date of 
the Ameri- 


the decree in the case of United States of America 
can Tobacco Co. others, the defendants affected by the d 
began, following the directi of the to into operation the 
plan meiner Pe nig rovided for in the The five new com- 
anies provi for in said decree, to wit, Liggett & cco 
P. Lorillard George W. Helme Co., Weyman-B: Co., and 


J. S. Young Co. were duly chartered and organized, elected directors 

and officers. After the organization of these new companies, each of 

them made offers to acquire businesses, 9 etc., as provided in 
e 


said decree, and the offers were accepted. The offers made by Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. were to the American Tobacco 
Co.; the offers made by George W. Helme Co. and Weyman-Bruton Co. 
were to the American Snuff Co. ; and the offer made by J. S. Young Co. 
was to MacAndrews & Forbes Co. Each of these offers and acceptances 
provided for issuing of secürities of the vendee company as provided in 
said decree, all to as of December 1, 1911, the vendor company re- 
ceiving the securities as of that date so as to receive interest or divi- 
dends on the bonds or stock representing the purchase price from that 
date, and the vendee companies to take the businesses with the profits 
accruing from that date. All real estate 5 were promptly 
made and recorded; assignments of trade-marks duly executed; division 
of leaf tobacco and other materials and supplies made; cash in large 
2 5 turned over to the vendee companies; and since December 1, 1911, 
he vendee companies have been operating on their own account—Lig- 
gett & Myers with its offices in St. Louls, P. Lorillard Co. with i 
offices in Jersey City, and J. S. Young Co. with its offices in Baltimore. 
American Snuff Co. is proceeding to open its main offices in Memphis, 
Tenn., but the actual removal of offices has not yet occurred. 

Each of the vendee 8 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and 
P. Lorillard Co., by proper resolution authorized their transfer nts 
and the trustee under the trust indenture securing the bon to 
deliver these to the treasurer of the American Tobacco Co. or his written 
nominees—the vendee companies at the time delivering to the transfer 
agnt and trustee properly signed certificates of stock and bonds in 
blank—and the treasurer of the American Tobacco Co. under this power 
of nomination directed the transfer t and trustee to honor requisi- 


— Tobacco 
of the common stock Co. out_of a total issue of 
$15,155,600. All of the money received by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York for this common stock, to wit, $36,554,000, has been used in 
the payment, under the said decree, for cancellation of the bonds of 
the rican Tobacco Co., and additional money been supplied by 
the American Tobacco Co. to said . Co. 

Under the said decree each holder of 6 per cent bonds of the 
American Tobacco Co. may turn in his bonds to the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York and thereupon receive cash at the rate of $120 for one 
half thereof and new 7 per cent bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
and P. Lorillard Co. for the other half thereof. Each holder of the 


4 per cent bonds of the American Tobacco Co., including some out- 
5 4 per cent bonds of Consolidated Tobacco Co., may turn in 
his bonds to Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, receiving as to one half 


thereof cash at the rate of $96 and for the other half new 5 per cent 
bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. And each 
holder of the preferred stock of the American Tobacco Co. may turn 
in his stock, receiving for one-third thereof new 7 per cent preferred 
stock of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. and as 
to the other two-thirds new certificates of stock of the American To- 
bacco Co., which show on their face that they are not entitled to 
participate in any further exchange and that the holders haye voting 


rights. 

The Guaranty Trust Co. had at the close of business January 19 
taken in from the holders thereof for cancellation, in accordance with 

id decree, and either paid in cash or delivered new securities therefor, 
as follows: $41,561,000 of the 6 per cent bonds, out of — 882,650 thereto- 
fore ieaie on Oa $38,823,650 of 4 per cent bonds ( nelnding outstand- 
ing 4 per cent bonds of Consolidated Tobacco Co.), out of $51,354,100 
theretofore outstanding; $43,181,700 of 6 per cent preferred stock, out 
of $78,689,100 theretofore outstanding. All of these new securities and 
cash have been delivered and paid to the many hundreds of individuals 
entitled thereto under the sai , the common stock of Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. having been delive: 
said, to at least 1,200 different people, and presumably the 
preferred stock of an even = number. 

American Snuff Co. received the securities of George W. Helme Co, 
and Weyman-Bruton Co., to wit: $4,000,000 of 7 per cent prefer: 
stock and $4,000,000 of common stock of each company, and Ma 
Andrews & Forbes Co. received all of the securities of J. 8. Young Co., 
to wit: $1,000,000 of preferred stock and $1,000,000 of common stock, 
Each of these companies, under the decree aforesaid, was to distribute 
the common stocks received by it to its own common-stock holders, All 
of this common stock has been actually distributed. 

The Conley Foll Co., under the decree, was to distribute the stock 1 
held in the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. among its stockholders, an 
it has done so. It has also canceled the bonds of the Johnston Co, 
which It held. 

The American Tobacco Co., under the said decree, was to distribute 
among its common-stock holders the stocks heretofore held by it in 
American Snuff Co,, Corporation of United Wier) Stores, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., British-American Tobacco Co. (Ltd.) ordinary shares, the 
Conley Foll Co., MacAndrews & Forbes Co., and Porto Rican-American 
Tobacco Co.; and the stocks received by it as a common-stock holder of 
American Snuff Co. in Weyman-Bruton Co. and George W. Helme Co.; 
and the common stock received by it as a stockholder of MacAndrews & 
Forbes Co. in J. 8. Tome Co.; and the stock received by it as a stock- 
holder of the Conley Foil Co. in the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. Tt 
has entirely completed this distribution among more than 1,200 stock- 
holders of the American Tobacco Co., and many sales of the distributed 
stocks have been made on the market by those who received the same 
on distribution, 

The certificate of Incorporation of the American Tobacco Co. has been 
amended and full voting rights given to the holders of the preferred 


stock. 
All domestic covenants, referred to in the decree, have been released 
a proper instruments, and such instruments have been duly filed in 
e cou 


rt. 
All of the defendant companies, including the new companies, are in 
active business life and com tion, each with its own buying and 
33 organizations, each with a license to do business in every State 
75 hei ich it is engaged in ess, and each receiving orders and 
ng good: 


s. 

The only things that have not been wholly accomplished is the dis< 
integration of American Stogie Co., which is now in progress, the reso- 
lution of dissolution having been adopted by the stockholders and the 
business now being in the hands of trustees liquidation ; final adjust- 

ents be tt & Myers Tobacco Co., L. Lorillard Co., and en 
American Tobacco Co., with final checking of tentative invoices of 1 


as afore- 
nds and 
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tobacco, materials, and poppia and cash to be furnished to them; and 
making the exchange by American Snuff Co. of the preferred stocks 
received by it from Weyman-Bruton Co. and Geo . Helme Co. in 
reduction of its own stock, and the ones to effected by Mac- 
Andrews & Forbes Co. of the preferred stock of J. S. Young Co. re- 
ceived by it in reduction of its own stock. As to these exchanges of 
paan stock, they have not been completed because of lack of time, 
ut the offer to the holders of preferred stock of American Snuff Co. 
has been printed and is to be issued Monday. 
Co. has only a few holders of its preferred stock, most of them resi- 
dent in England, and letters have already been written them making 
the offer of exchange. 

Among the properties turned over by the American Tobacco Co. to 
P. Lorillard Co. was all of the common stock and three-fourths of the 
1 stock of the old P. Lorillard Co. The old P. Lorillard Co. 

as been dissolved in accordance with New Jersey law and its physical 
properties turned over to the new P. Lorillard Co., formed in accord- 
ance with the decree. 

As part of the process of dividing the . of 
the American Tobacco Co. between itself and Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co. and P. Lorillard Co. the holders of a majority of the 6 per cent 
bonds of the American Tobacco Co. and the holders of a majority of 
the 4 per cent bonds of that company have each executed and deliv- 
ered instruments approving the plan of reor; tion and modifying, as 
such majorities were authorized to do, by the indenture securing said 
bonds, the rights of the bondholders in so far as they might be affected 
by the carrying out of said plan. 

To sum up what has thus far been wholly accomplished: 

(a) The entire distribution of stocks by the American Tobacco Co. as 
a dividend to its common-stock holders under the provision of the plan 
has been completed. This covers not only the stocks held in the treas- 
Eg of the company at the time of the decree, but also the stocks which 
it has received into its treasury through the process of disintegration of 
accessory companies and the distribution of their stocks, in which the 
American Tobacco Co. participated. 

The stocks thus distributed have been largely dealt in on the market 
in the city of New York and 3 transactions therein have been 
reported. Between the 11th of mber and the 19th of January over 
184,000 shares of stock of British-American Tobacco Co. (Ltd.) have 


been reported in the financial papers to have been sold. This stock was 
never dealt in. Between the date of the decree (Nov. 16) and Jan- 
uary 19 between 17,000 and 18,000 shares of the stocks of Corporation 


United Cigar Stores have been reported by the financial Peo apo as being 
sold on the market in New York City. Prior to this e dealings in 
this stock were so rare as to be almost unknown. 

We are informed that the stock transfer books of United Cigar Stores 
Co. show that prior to the distribution the total number of stockholders 
was 250, which has Increased in co: uence of the distribution, so 
that on January 19, 1912, there were 1,170 stockholders. The 
of shares distributed by the American Co. was 60,000 shares. 
the date of the decree 36,636 shares have been transferred of record 
by stockholders, 5 stockholders who received their stock upon 
the distribution by the American Tobacco Co. We are also cred — 
informed that a large number of the individual defendants have part 
with their entire holdings of their stock of United Cigar Stores. The 
detailed statement upon which this informatio: is received by us 
from officials of the Corporation United Cigar Stores, is annexed hereto, 


marked “ Exhibit A. 

(b) Each of the accessory companies, with the exception of the stogie 
company, has actually been disintegrated as provided in the decree; new 
com ies having been created, to which properties have been conveyed 
in consideration of the issue of securities by the vendee companies, an 
the securities so issued by the vendee companies have, escaping. only 
the preferred stocks of the snuff company and MacAndrews & Forbes 
Co., reached the hands of and are now held by their ultimate holders, 
to wit, the public. 

(e) 1 & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. have been or- 

ized, have acquired the properties converse to them by the American 

O., and have been in separate operation since December 1. perties 

conveyed to them were paid for by the issue by them of all the — 

called for by the plan, which securities were taken Into the treasury o 

the American Tobacco Co. and thence placed with the Guaranty Trust 

Co., the agency for exchange. - 
The total authorized common stock of Liggett & Myers 

and Lorillard was ......_____..--_ 8 $36, 652, 000 
Of this the common stockholders of the American Co. have 

purchased and paid for at pa 386, 554, 000 


Leaving still to be paid only 98, 000 

Many thousand shares of Liggett & Myers and Lorillard common 
stocks have been sold on the market since the date of the decree. 

The preferred stocks of Liggett & Myers and Lorillard were turned 
over to the Guaranty Trust Co. as the agency for exchange, to be by it 
exchanged for one-third of the former preferred stock of the American 
Tobacco Co. More than one-half of these preferred stocks of the new 
companies have been exchanged at par for an equal amount of the pre- 
ferred stock of the old company, which latter has been canceled. 


The total amount of the preferred stock of the American 


Co. cutstanding at the date of the decree was $78, 689, 100 
Of which there has been surrendered for the exchange 
MDOVG: MOROMONA oe ee 43, 181, 700 


pe Tae Pay. A LS IP A ALA 35, 507, 400 
= 
The total amount of 6 per cent and 4 per cent bonds of 
the American Tobacco Co. outstanding at the date of 
CaA a ese eaten te pacientes 
Of this there have been actually retired and canceled 
through payment of one-half in cash and exchange of 
the other half for new 7 per cent and 5 per cent bonds 
Of the DOW COM DRO so yon e 


104, 436, 750 


80, 384, 650 
24, 052, 100 


The total amount of 5 per cent and 7 r cent bonds 
issued by the new companies, all of which were placed 
with Guaranty Trust Co. for purposes of exchange, was. 

Of this amount there have been actually delive to the 
holders of old 4 per cent and 6 per cent bonds in ex- 
CANES ROPER eee ne tans 40, 192, 875 

Leaving still in the hands of Guaranty Trust Co. 
still subject to further exchange only 


Leaving now outstanding only 


52, 218, 375 


12, 026, 000 


The $40,000,000 of 5 per cent and 7 
panis so deliyered to the holders of the 4 per cent and 6 per cent 


r cent bonds of the new com- 


nds of-the American Co. have been largely dealt in on the market 
since the date of the decree. The transactions in these bonds have been 
constant and large, and the financial papers report sales in them since 
the decree of an aggregate amount of more than $18,000,000. 
EXHIBIT A. 
Corporation of United Cigar Stores. 

Number of stockholders prior to distribution by American 
Tobacco Co. of stock held by it in Corporation of United 
Clear. Stores, Dec. 14>" 1013 2 eS 

5 — of stockholders of record Jan. 19, 19122 

Number of shares of stock distributed by American Tobacco Co_ 60, 000 

Number of shares of stock transferred of record by stockholders, 
including those who received stock on distribution by Amer- 
D es a al Oty OSE 
Of the 29 individual defendants named In the “bill,” the records 

show that 12 have already disposed of their entire holdings of stock 


250 
1,170 


of Corporation of United Cigar Stores and that a large part of the 
stock held by the remainder of the individual defendants has already 
been transferred. 


[Senate Report No. 545, part 2, Sixty-Second Congress, second session.] 


VIEWS OF SENATORS WILLIAM E. BORAH, CHARLES A. CULBERSON, KNUTH 
NELSON, NORRIS BROWN, AND ALBERT B. CUMMINS. 


The undersigned Senators, a minority of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, beg leave to submit to the Senate their views upon S. 3607, being 
a bill to give the right of pa ae to certain organizations and persons 
in the suit of the United tes against the American Tobacco Co, 


and others. 

The pu of the bill under consideration is to give to certain 
tobacco-trade associations and to the attorneys general of certain States 
and to the State of Wisconsin the right to intervene in the suit of the 
United States v. The American Tobacco Co. and others, lately pendin 
in the District Court of the United States for the Southern District o 
New York; and having so intervened to appeal from the decree entered 
therein on the 16th day of November, 1911, to the Supreme Court of 
the United States; or, to state it somewhat more generally and broadly, 
the object of the bill is to secure a review 2 the Supreme Court of the 
decree of the court below approving a plan for the reorganization of the 
business of the American Tobacco Co. 

In order to make it clearly techy that the public interest impera- 
tively raura that the reorganization decree entered by the lower court 
ought to be reviewed by the Supreme Court it will be necessary to recite 
briefly the history of what has beeu done. 

The suit was originally instituted in the Circuit Court for the 
Southern District of New York under section 4 of the act common! 
known as the antitrust law. There were 67 corporations and 29 indi- 
viduals made defendants. The corporations were the American Tobacco 
Co. and such other corporations as were under the contro! of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co.,.which corporations had not only restrained but had 
monopolist; substantially, the trade in which they were engaged. 

The individual defendants were the officers and the chief stockholders 
of the American Tobacco Co. Without referring to the cter o 
the decree which the circuit court rendered originally, it is sufficient 
to say that from it the United States appealed, and upon the appeal 
the Supreme Court announced its decision in an 3 which has now 
become famous in the judicial literature of the~subject. 

The decree of the court below was reve and the combination was 
denounced not only as a whole but ir alt its parts and practices. The 
vice of the combination consisted in the destruction of competition and 
the consequent establishment of a oe py ey The 83 to the publie 
welfare was inflicted by the control which the stockholders of the 
American Tobacco Co. exerted, through the corporation, over all the 
subsidiary or incidental corporations. . < 

After considering the case with the greatest care and finding the 
most flagrant violations of the law, the Supreme Court proceeded to the 
consideration of the rmy that should be awarded. o the end that 
the Senate may have a full understanding of just what the Supreme 
Court said and did in this respect we quote that part of the opinion 
and mandate: 

“ Under these circumstances, taking into mind the complexity of the 
situation in all its aspects and giving weight to the many-sided con- 
‘siderations which must control our judgment, we think, so far as the 

1 relief to be awarded is concerned, we should decree as 
‘ollows : R 

“First. That the combination in and of itself, as well as each and 
all of the elements composing it, whether corporate or individual, 
whether considered collectively or separately, be decreed to be in re- 
straint of trade and an attempt to monopolize and a monopoljzation 
within the first and second sections of the antitrust act. 

¥ nd. That the court below, in order to give effective force to 
our decree in this regard, be directed to hear the parties, by evidence 
or otherwise, as it may be deemed proper, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing and determining upon some plan or method of dissolving the com- 
bination and of re-creating, out of the elements now r it, a 
new condition which shall honestly in harmony with and not repug- 
nant to the law. 

“Third. That for the accomplishment of these purposes, taking into 
view the difficulty of the situation, a period of six months is allowed 
from the receipt of our mandate, with leave, however, in the event, in 
the judgment of the court below, the necessities of the situation require, 
to extend such period to a further time not to exceed 60 days. 

“Fourth. That in the event, before the expiration of the period thus 
fixed, the condition of disintegration in harmony with the law is not 
brought out, either as a consequence of the action of the court in 
determining an issue of the subject or in accepting a plan agreed upon, 
it shall be the duty of the court, elther by way of an 1 re- 
straining the movement of the products of the combination in the 
channels of interstate or foreign commerce, or by the aps ntment of 
a receiver, to give effect to the requirements of the statute.” 

The case was thus returned to the circuit court for further procced- 
ings carrying out the directions above given. 

After several months of negotiation between the parties and the 
court, and after public argument, the circuit court on the 16th day of 
November, 1911, entered a decree a were and apparently adjudi- 
cating the plan of reorganization. e attach to this rs ap a copy of 
the decree and also of the opinions of the four circuit court judges 
then comprising the circuit court. 

The decree itself, together with the opinion of the Supreme Court 
(United States v. The American Tobacco Co. et al., 221 8., 1 4 
will furnish all the facts that are material in determining whether 
the interests of the people require that the things ordered and adjudged 
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75 the circuit court shall be subjected to the scrutiny and the power of 
e Supreme Court. 

We will presently point out some of the obvious errors found in the 
decree and plan of reorganization, but before doing so, we suggest that 
the Attorney General resenting the United States, being satisfied 
with the adjudication of the lower court did not appeal, and he publicly 
declared that he would not appeal, at the same time entering upon a 
defense of the decree and his refusal to seek a review in the Supreme 
Court. i 

Under the law the time for appeal in such cases is limited to 60 
days, a time that elapsed about the middle of January of the present 

ear. The Judiciary Committee invited the Attorney General to come 

fore it and explain his reasons for refusing to Speen. This he did, 
and ee reannounced the position which he had theretofore given to 
the publie. 

It’ is not our intent to go at length into the plan of reorganization. 
A more appropriate time for the details of the matter will come when 
the report of the majority of the committee and these views of the 
minority are under discussion before the Senate. It is enough to point 
out that, with the exception of whatever influence the preferred stock- 
holders of these corporations may exert, and this we believe to be 
negligible, the whole business formerly under the control technically of 
the corporation known.as the American Tobacco Co. is now under the 
contro! of the same persons who then controlled the American Tobacco 
Co., and In the same proportions. Some of the corporations which 
were found to be violating the law were left without any change, but 
the 14 corporations, among which was distributed the property ‘of the 
American Tobacco Co. and the property of the subsidiary corporations, 
were left under the control of the stockholders of the American Tobacco 
Co. and their pre ortionate holdin in the new companies were the 
same as their holdings in the original company. It difficult to be 
patient with the argument that through any such circumlocution the 
competition which was destroyed by the crimes of these defendants was 
restored this extraordinary performance. . 

The independent tobacco manufacturers and dealers are unanimous 
in asserting that the grip of monopoly instead of being weakened has 
been strengthened. This assertion is sustained by the fact that since 
the decree the stock of both the old 3 and the new corporations 
has commanded a higher price in the market than the stock of the old 
company ever reached before. The plight of these independents chal- 
lenges our consideration, but the one as a whole are the chief suf- 
ferers. ‘The pec reason for e review_we seek is the high 
necessity that the legislative branch of the Government shall know 
definitely whether the outcome of the American Tobacco Co. prosecution 
is the real outcome of the antitrust law; whether the decree which we 
have mentioned is all that this law will do in the way of relief against 
the suppression of competition and the annihilation of competitors in 
the commerce of the country. If the decree is to be accepted as the full 
and final expression of the law, then it is manifest that Congress must 
amend it so that it will accomplish its pepe more effectually. 

As important as the considerations which we have already mentioned 
are, there is another which is thought to be of still greater consequence, 
The circuit court has aps rapes | adjudged that certain corporations 
enumerated in the decree, and which are a part of the plan of reorgani- 
zation, have received a judicial approval of a character which we think 
is beyond the power of a court to confer. There seems to be no esca 
from the conclusion that the circuit court has endeavored to adjudica 
and legalize the 
each other and 


the business world as parts of the plan of reo tion. We are not 
willing that this new venture on the part this court shall pass 
unchallenged. 


After carefully refi upon the facts and hist of the case, of 
which we have given but a mere outline, we are firmly of the opinion 
that the puue terest requires that there should be an appeal o the 

urt of the United States, and we are further of the opinion 
that the pane age has the constitutional power to enact such legislation 
as will provide for such 1 9525 
It has been ed that instead of endeavoring to bring in new 
em the right to mg OE that we should direct the 
Attorney General to take an appeal on lf of the United States and 
to make the direction effective: 
The members of the committee who foe in this report are of the opin- 
ion that it is within the power of Congress to so direct the Attorney 
General and to so enlarge the time for the appeal. Inasmuch, however, 
as there was no amendment of that kind offered in the committee, the 
Senators who sign the body of this report do not commit themselves 
for or against such an amendment if offered in the Senate. 

Cert: formal amendments were made in the committee, the prin- 
cipal one being to strike out the preamble. This made necessary some 
changes in the body of the bill, in order that definite descriptions might 
take the place of references to parts of the preamble. We append 
hereto the bill as amended in the committee, so that when prin the 
amendments may be made to appear in the ordinary way. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WM. E. BORAH. 


C. A. CULBERSON. 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS. 


We believe the decree of the circuit court should be penod- upon and 
reviewed by the Supreme Court, and that the Attorney Gen should 
be directed to take the necessary ap and that the time for appeal 
should be extended for such purpose. e further believe that we have 
the power to extend the time and to so direct the Attorney General. 
KNUTrR NELSON. 
Norris Brown. 


[In the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
New York. United States of America v The American Tobacco Co. 
and others.] 

OPINIONS OF THE COURT AND DECREE. 

Before Lacombe, Coxe, Ward, and Noyes, circuit judges. 

The United States v. The American Tobaceo Co. and others, 
OPINION OF CIRCUIT JUDGE LACOMBE. 

In compliance with the directions of the Supreme Court we have 
heard the parties upon a plan pro; by the American Tobacco Co. 
for “ dissolving the combination and for re-creating out of the elements 
now composing it a new condition which shall honestly be harmony 
with and not repugnant to the law.” ‘The proposed plan was filed two 


weeks before this hearing, at which not only the parties but any per- 
sons interested who might wish to express their views as friends of the 
court were given opportunity so to do. 

While the plan is cocrectly described as the proposed plan of the 
American Tobacco Co., since that corporation and the other defendants 
offer to 3 it out, it should be remembered that in its present form 
the plan is the fruit of much discussion. For upward of two months 
successive conferences, in the presence of two or more members of the 
court, were had between the A Sige? General and the counsel and rep- 
resentatives of the Tobacco Co. Objections of the Attorney General 
were followed by modifications of the ee some of its most drastic 

or avoid his criticisms. When 


about $104,000,000. 
that the 


d not be tolerated. While not ful y — — us- 
ys t they 


After discussion of two different methods of so going, TA them- 
ast conference 


a basis of exchan 
the plan was file 


e present plan be approrea a very 
suffice for the disappearance of substantially all the old bonds and the 
elimination from treasu of the American Co. of the money or 
securities required to make them good at maturity. Thus the menace 
of holding an enormous amount of money, additional to what is legiti- 
mately used in the business of the erican Co., will disappear. 
Upon the hearing committees representing a majority of the holders of 
both issues of bonds appeared and requested the court to approve the 
plan. Out of the entire two issues, amounting to over $100,000 z 
one holder only of ten 4 per cent bonds appeared to object on bay ge 
that the terms offered for sale and ex were not satisfactory to 
him, Inasmuch as he is under no obligation to accept the offer it 
does not please him, and the security for his bonds, if the plan be 
carried out, will be ample, no modification of the pian is necessary to 
protect him or others similarly situated. A committee Le ager a 
majority of the preferred-st holders also asked that the proposed 
plan be approved. 

The plan contains very many provisions, necessarily so because of the 
intricate nature of the combination of corporations about to be dis- 
rupted. It would unreasonably extend this opinion to undertake to 
epitomize these provisions. An admirably clear summary of them has 
been filed by the proponents and may be considered as in the nature of 
a recital to this opinion. Besides distributing among its common-stock 
holders a large amount of the stock it now holds in other companies, 
the American Tobacco Co. will be split into three companies, which, 
with a fourth set free of control b; e American Co, through such dis- 
tribution of stock, will divide between themselves the poper now 
owned and the business now Gone by tbe American Co. ch of these 
four companies will thus have a business which, in every branch of it, 
will fall materially below a sufficient to control. ere are 
similar disruptions among the accessory companies; for the details of 
which the plan or the summary may be consulted. 

Some of those who have been heard in opposition insist that no plan 
is practicable; that in conformity with the statute as construed by the 
Supreme Court the only thing for this court to do is to seize the prop- 
erty through 8 proceed to sell it. This pro tion need 
not be discussed. Evidently the Supreme Court bel some pan 
was practicable, or it would not have directed this court to inquire into 
the matter. 

Upon thi were 
submitted, 


the ar ent that they would not undertake to carry them out. 
they think better take their chances at receiver's 
sale. his court has neither authority nor power to carry out and en- 


of the pro; 
sheer ane, 1 ites, 3 gore any plan radically different 


fro 

condition defined in the opinion of the Supreme Court, or if such modi- 
fications as we ma —.— our approval are 
te of t court, 
and sell it at public auction, in appropriate and 


Rent may allo 
equity. 

The main objection to the proposed plan, an objection found in every 
document filed by those who were given permission to be heard and 


which seemed to be principally relied on by those who spoke, is what 


is referred to as “common-stock holding. For instance, under the 
lan two new companies, “Lorillard” and “ Liggett & M; * will be 
ormed out of the American, which will itself, thus u in size, 


continue in existence. The same individuals, the present 1,800 or more 
common-stock holders of the American, will hold the entire comm 
A similar condition wi 


competition can exist. With this argument or the rep 
it seems to me this court is not concerned. In two recent cases (the 
Northern Securities and the Standard Oil) the Supreme Court found 
a combination of corporations to have offended against the antitrust 
act. As a result of such finding there was a disintegration of the com- 
dination. In each case the disintegration left the stock of the separate 
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entities into which the group was split in the hands of the same body 


Since there was no disapproval of this 
method of disintegration indicated in either Mg re t would seem 
that the question whether or no common-stock holding is “ repugnant 
to the law "—that is, 5 to the antitrust act has been settled 
for this court by controlling authority. 

It is true that the Supreme Court did not enter into any discussion 
of this question of common ownership,” but its existence in both cases 
was so plainly manifest that it is difficult to understand how the court 
could have approved of the new arrangement unless it was satisfied 
that such arrangement did not contain the same vice as the old one 
which they held must be terminated. If this be so, discussion here 
of the question whether or not common ownership- is within the pro- 
hibition of the statute would seem to be academic. This also seems to 
be the view of the Government, which does not discuss common-stock 


ding. 
nofbes those, not parties, Who have been 


The next objecten presented b 
heard is directed to the size of the companies. As an illustration, it 


appears from the statistics submitted that of the total smoking-tobacco 
business of the country four companies will have the e pers 
cent: : American, .08; Liggett & Myers, 20.05; Lorillard, 22. zi 
Reynolds, 2.66. It is insisted that these large companies should be st 
further disintegrated. The plan is further criticized because each of 
these companies is described as “ completely ig ped for the conduct of 
a large tobacco business,” whereas existing independent concerns are 
none of them so equipped; and it is argued that there can be no 
effective competition until the several concerns which are to carry 
forward the business of the trust are put into the same condition as 
to size and equipment as now prevails among existing independent con- 
cerns. It is further contended that no company enga; n the plug- 
tobacco business should be allowed to take over any cigarette or cigar 
business; that a company taking a cigarette business should not take 
over any smoking-tobacco, plug, or cigar business, and so on. That 
there should be a rearrangement of factories and brands, an intricate 
subject which is fully discussed in a report from the Bureau of Cor- 
rations filed at the hearing. Manifest 7" the minuter the fr: ents 
nto which the old combination is split and the more they are prohibited 
from conducting business as other companies are free to conduct it, the 
less will be their ability to compete with such other companies. is 
whole line of argument deals with the economics of the tobacco busi- 
ness. No doubt the novel problem presented to this court is connected 
with questions of economics as well as with 9 of law. But this 
is a court of law, not a commerce commission, and the legal side of 
the proposition would seem to be the 5 one. The true way to 
state the problem, as I understand it, is this: Assume that a group of 
corporations engaged in some business which comes within the domain 
of interstate commerce is charged before the Supreme Court with viola- 
pas of the antitrust act. Assume that they are organized as the com- 


of individual stockholders. 


anies provided for in this plan will be, that they are similarly capital- 
zed, that the business they do is similar in amount and similarly dis- 
tributed, that their stock is similarly held, with the natural temptation 
to cooperate with such common-stock holding oe aber calculated to 
induce, but are also curbed and restrained from yiel ng to such tempta- 
tion as these companies will be by the injunction which will accompany 
our es ab of this plan—a permanent injunction binding all defen 
ants this suit and their privies, and all new companies created 
under the plan and their privies. Would the Supreme Court hold that 
the condition thus presented was “repugnant to the law”; that is, re- 
pugnant to the antitrust statute? A long and careful study of the last 
two deliverances of that court (in the Standard Oil case and in this 
ease) has convinced me that its answer to that question would be in 
the negative. I may be wrong in interpretation of its deliverances—if 
so, it will not be for the first time—but since such is my conviction 
there would seem to be no necessity for discussing, on its economic side, 
a question already settled by controlling authority. 

Leaving for the moment the objections and suggestions of persons 
not parties, those of the Attorney General may be next considered. He 
does not attack the general features of the proposed plan, with its divi- 
sion of the business controlled by the old 8 among 14 companies, 
nor does he contend that “ common-stock holding“ is in and by itself an 
infraction of the antitrust statute. His suggested modifications are 
directed satay toward providing such safeguards for the future that 
the 14 companies may not so conduct their operations as to violate the 

rovisions of the statute. He requests that the following conditions 
o any approval of the plan submitted be imposed. Presumably the 
more convenient way to most of such restrictions would by 
injunctive provisions incorporated in the final decree. 

1. That during a period of not less than fiye years no one of the cor- 

rations among which the properties and businesses now in the com- 

ination are to be distributed shall have any officer or director who is 
also an officer or director in any other of such corporations. This sug- 
gestion is . e 

2. That the Rian be so modified that the principal company shall dis- 
pose of and, when the disintegration is complete, shall not retain any 
of the stocks of any of the accessory com 
cessory companies shall dispose of all of t 
principal and of each of the other accessary com es held by it. 

The ant proposition here advanced is sound and is approved, but 
the last clause seems to be already provided for and there 15 probably 
an exception or two necessary to be made in the first clause, by reason 
of the rights of outstanding stockholders not connected with the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. Counsel can probably agree as to a phraseology which 
will conform more especially to the facts. 

3. That no one of the corporations among which the pro and 
businesses now in the combination are to be distributed shall, durin 
the same period, retain or sopor the same agency for the purchase o; 
tobacco leaf or other raw material, or for the sale of tobacco or other 
products, as that of any other of such corporations. 

There should be a change of phraseology in this and some of the other 
requests. It is not entirely clear whether the prohibition is directed 
to all the 14 companies or only to a part of them; it should apply to 
all. After the words “agency for the purchase”. there shoud. be 
added the words “in the United States.” his request, with such modi- 


anies, and each of the ac- 
e stocks held by it of the 


fications is approved, and counsel may agree on a raseolo which 
a cover any possible exceptions arising from the Tallotmen in the 


4. That no one of the corporations among which the property and 
businesses now in the combination are to be distributed shall retain or 
employ the same clerical or other organization, or occupy the same 
office or offices as any other of the said co rations. $ 

This is approved, with modifications similar to those indicated as to 


the T ars nae oon th ti hich tb rti 
y at no one o e corporations among w e pro es and 
businesses now in the combination are to Se distributed retain 


and hold capital stock in any other corporation, any part of whose 
etock is also retained and held by any of the other of the corporations 
among which such properties and businesses are to be distributed, or 
shall purchase or acquire any stock in any other of such corporations. 

This is approved, but should contain an exception, upon which it Is 
understood counsel are in accord, in the single case of the Porto Rican 
Leaf Tobacco Co. Counsel may agree upon the phraseology to be in- 
Set sete * = 6 

. That no one o: e corporations among which the properties and 
businesses now in the combination are to be distributed abe 1, during a 
period of five years, directly or indirectly, acquire any stock in any one 
of the others of said corporations, or purchase or acquire the property 
or business, or both, of any other of said corporations. 

With a change of phraseology which will make this applicable to all 
the 14 companies this request pea A similar uest is found 
zoog those submitted by other objecto: with an additional clause 
forbidding any 1 of these 14 companies “from making loans or other- 
wise Leet credit to — 6 of the others.” This suggestion is a 
proper one, and may be em ed in the Attorney Genenal’s uest. 

7. To the end tnat the 29 individual defendants in this suit shall 
not increase their control over any of the corporations among which the 
properties and businesses now in the combination are to be distributed, 
pursuant to the plan, that such defendants be severally enjoined from, 
at r time within five yeers from the date of the decree, acquiring, 
directly or indirectly, the legal or equitable ownership of any amount 
of stock in any one of said corporations In addition to the amounts 
which they will respectively hold if and when the plan shall have been 
carried out as pro a 
5 7 — 2 appro but the phraseology should be modified, as already 

cated. 

Upon the argument the Attorney General stated that he would be 
willing to substitute “ years” for “five years.” Such change 
seems desirable; it woald probable result In a more rapid distribution 
of present holdings. There should also be a proviso excepting from the 
. of this prohibition any and all sales and purchases by these 

individuals inter sese, the phraseology of which counsel may agree 
u 


pon. 

It may not be a wise public policy to make it easy for foreigners to 
take over the control of the British American Co., with its large and 

wing business in foreign countries, notably In South Africa and the 

r East, now in American hands. That is what would probably hap- 
pen if the 29 defendants be prohibited from e eir holdings 
of that stock. We do not undertake to determine this question of 
public policy, which is one for the consideration of the executive branch 
of the Government. It is sufficient to say that a further exception of 
the shares of that company from the operation of this paragraph would 
not, in our opinion, make the plan repugnant to the law. 

That the preferred stock of the American Cigar Co., aggregating 
in book value $2,530,216.69, held by the American Snuff Co., and the 
stock and bonds of American Tobacco Co., held by the American Snuff 
Co., referred to on page 11 of the plan (see decree, p. 43 hereof), be 
sold or otherwise disposed of within one year instead of three years, as 
proposed in the plan, with leave to defendants to apply to the court to 
extend such period for not more than two years. 

5 seems to be no good reason for modifying the plan in this 

cular. 

9. That in the distribution of the properties and businesses now 
held in the combination pursuant to the plan of disintegration, no cor- 
poration shall be allowed to acquire 8 tangible or intangible, 
which would invest it with as much as per cent in volume or in value 
of an rticular line of the tobacco business. 

This is substantially what the plan now provides. The few instances 
in which the 40 per cent limitation is exceeded result from inherent 
difficulties of distribution, which it seems impracticable to eliminate. 
These instances are so few and the excess in each instance so small as 
to be fairly negligible. The request is denied. 

10. That the stock of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Loril- 
lard Co., provided to be in accordance with the plan, be deposited with 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, as the agent or depository of this 
court in this cause, for the pur, SS ed in the plan, and that at the 

the court make an order for their further 
in the meantime no voting right * ag (ac to 
‘om time to 


e order. 

All of this is already sufficiently provided for in the plan. 

11. That all covenants in any way restricting the right of any com- 
pany or individual in the combination to buy, manufacture, or sell 
tobacco or its products should be rescinded by the affirmative action of 
the respective parties thereto who are parties to this suit. 

This is approved, 3 that there should be a proviso excepting 
certain fore business, the phraseology of which counsel may agree 


upon. - 

12. That the action proposed in subdivision C of the plan on page 6 
(see decree, p. 38 hereof) terminating certain covenants amplified so 
as to include like action with respect to all covenants not only concern- 
ing the tobacco business, but any other business which is in any way 
embraced in the combination. 

This is approved. We understand the proposed plan as so providing 
in spirit if not in letter. 

13. That all contracts or covenants between the American Tobacco 
Co., or any other companies in the combination, and the British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., giving to the latter company the exclusive right to 
manufacture or sell brands belonging to any of the companies the 
combination be rescinded or otherwise terminated. 

The brands thus sold passed to the purchaser for a valuable considera- 
tion under an executed contract. The request is denied. 

The fourteenth request deals with the United Cigar Co., a subject 
which will be treated separately infra. . 

The Attorney General further asks for a comprehensive injunction to 
be incorpora in the final decree providing: 

“That the defendants named in the petition, their respective officers, 
directors, agents, servants, and employees, be forever enjoined and pro- 
hibited from continuing or carrying into further effect the combination 


adjudged ille; by the Supreme Court, and from entering into or 
forming any like combination or conspiracy, the effect of which is or 
will be to in commerce in tobacco or its products or in articles 


used in connection with the manufacture and trade in tobacco and its 
products, among the States or in the Territories or with foreign na- 
tions, or to pro. ong the unlawful monopoly of such commerce ob ed 
and 1 by the defendants, as adjudged herein in violation of the 
act of Congress approved July 2, 1890, either— 

1 1. By causing the conveyance of the physical property and business 
of any of the corporations among which the 


roperties and businesses 
now the combination are to be distributed any other of said cor- 
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porations; by placing the stocks or any one or more of said corpora- 
tions in the hands of voting trustees or controlling the voting power of 
Buch stocks by any similar device; or 

“2 By making any express or implied agreement or arrangements 
together or one with another like those adjudged illegal by the Supreme 
Court in this cause relative to the control or management of any of 
said corporations, or the price or terms of purchase, or of sale, of 
tobacco or any of its products, or the supplies of other product dealt 
with in connection with the tobacco business, or relative to the pur- 
chase, sale, transportation, or manufacture of tobacco, or its g uct 
or supplies or other product dealt with as aforesaid, by any of the par- 
ties hereto, which will have a like efect in restraint of commerce among 
the States, in the Territories, and with foreign nations to that of the 
combination the operation of which is enjoined in this cause; or by 
making any eement or arrangement of any kind with any other of 
such corporations under which trade or business is apportioned be- 
tween such corporations, in respect either to customers or localities; ór 
by any of such corporations doing business directly or indirectly, under 
any other than their own corporate respective names; by refusing to 
sell to any jobber any brands of any tobacco product manufactured by 
it except upon condition that such jobber shall purchase from the 
vender some other brand or product also manufactured and sold by 


t; ‘or 

“3. By the British-American Co. and the Imperial Co. employing a 
common agent for the purchase of leaf tobacco in the United States, or 
by either of said two companies uniting with any of the corporations 
among which the properties and business now in the combination are 
to be distributed, In the employment of a common agent for the pur- 
chase of tobacco leaf.” 

The clause in the latter part of subdivision 2 as to each company 
doing business under its own corporate name should be more specific, 
especially in view of the requests of other objectors that tobacco prod- 
ucts should be sold only under the name of the owner. There should 
be nothing in the decree destroying the value of a brand or altering the 
classification of products in the records of the Internal-Revenue Bureau. 
Counsel may agree upon a modified phraseology to ayoid any such diffi- 
culty, leaving the 14 companies to pursue all ordinary methods prevail- 
ing ta the tobacco business. 

The clause as to refusing to sell to any jobber should be reconstructed 
so as not to prohibit any of the 14 companies from methods of busi- 
ness which are open to and practiced by all their competitors. Counsel 
may agree to a phraseology which will formulate this expression of 
opinion, 
<, Clause 3 should be amended by adding the words “ within the United 

ates.” 

With these modifications, the entire section providing for injunctions 
is 8 

Returning, now. to the requests of the various other objectors, we 
find that nearly all of them are covered by those of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or have been already disposed of by the discussion of the general 
features of the plan. Among those not so disposed of are noted requests 
that the 14 companies be enjoined 

A. From giving away or selling at or below the cost of manufacture 
and distribution any of its products; from giving rebates, allowances, 
or other special inducements to purchasers or users; and from refusing 
to sell to any jobber any special brand he may require. 

The record In this case shows that these are the common methods of 
the tobacco business, practiced by all alike. It is only by giving away 
samples or by offering on favorable terms, irrespective of cost, that new 
brands of tobacco products can be introduced or old brands extended 
into new territory. All other companies are free to employ these 
methods, which are obnoxious to no statute, and there is no reason 7 
the 14 companies should be forbidden to do so. This request is denied. 

B. From espionage on the business of any competitor, from bribery 
of employees of such competitors. and from obtaining information from 
any untied States revenue official. 

hy any one individual or corporation engaged In this business may 
not acquire such information as he or it can legitimately obtain from 
private or public sources as to the business of a competitor we fail to 
see. When illegitimate methods are proved they may be dealt with. 
This request is denied. 

C. That every independent or other person interested should, in the 
event of any alſeged violation of the injunction, have liberty to apply to 
ea ee for protection and for such action as may appear to be appro- 
priate. 

The result of such a provision would be to overwhelm the court with 
a multitude of applications, mainly frivolous. Anyone who feels ag- 
grieved should take his complaint to the Attorney General, who will 
winnow the wheat from the chaff. If he finds substance in any allega- 
tion he can bring it before the court. This request is denied. 

D. It is requested that the majority stock of the Lippfert Scales Co., 
now owned by the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., be sold, “with an in- 
junction against any present stockholder in the Reynolds Co., in the 
American Co., or any of the allied companies, from purchasing at such 
sale.“ A similar request for a sale, under like restrictions, is made as 
1 the aan of five other companies now owned by the American To- 

acco Co. 

This request is denied for reasons set forth infra in discussing the 
disposition of the stock of the United Cigar Stores Co. 

E. The attorney general of the State of New York suggests that the 
8 plan may violate the 5 laws of t State. He 

oes not indicate in what respect it will do so. 
investigation on the line sug- 
lan will not secure to these 14 com- 


We think it unnecessary to make an 
gested. Our approval of this 
panies immunity for violation of the laws of this or of any other State. 

Referring next to the defendant, the Aen Tobacco Co., the At- 
torney General asks that the plan shall include provisions terminating 
all 8 contracts or agreements between the Imperial Tobacco Co., 
on the one hand, and the American Tobacco Co. and the British-Ameri- 
ean Tobacco Co. and each and every of the corporations ties defend- 
ant hereto, on the other; and also a 13133 enjoining the said Ameri- 
enn Tobacco Co. from uniting with the British-American Co. in the em- 
a kana of a common agent for the purchase of leaf tobacco in the 

nited States and from uniting with any of the corporations among 
which the propertics and business now in the combination are to be 
distributed, in the employment of a common agent for the purchase of 
leaf tobacco or any of the products of tobacco. 

These provisions, of course, should be restricted to such as affect 
trade or commerce between the States or between the United States and 
foreign countries. We understand that the pro plan in substance 
sọ provides; but if there be any doubt as to its doing so, counsel may 
agree on the form of amendments which will insert these provisions, 


The disposition of the United Cigar Stores Co. has been discussed by 
most of the objectors. Those who represent the independents insist 
that it shall be split up into separate concerns, preferably 10.“ 

It is not one of the so-called accessory companies, and the Supreme 
Court has not directed that it be disintegrat Upon the trial much 
testimony was taken as to this company, and the question whether or 
not it was a combination obnoxious to the provisions of the antitrust 
act was carefully examined. We reached the conclusion unanimously 
that it was not. A succinct statement of our reasons for reaching that 
conclusion will be found in Judge Coxe's opinion (164 F. R., 700). 

We therefore dismissed the bill as to that company. The Supreme 
Court, however, held that we erred in so doing, solely because the 
American Tobacco Co. had bought and held two-thirds of its capital 
stock which brought it into the general combination. Under the pro- 
posed plan all this stock held by the American Tobacco Co. is to be dis- 
tributed to its own common-stock holders, aud the sole ground upon 
which the Supreme Court reversed this court is thus removed. The 
situation will then stand, as to all other grounds, as it did before and 
we see no reason to change the opinion expressed on the original hear- 
ing. No new evidence is offered, except to the fact that it has, in the 
interim, largely increased the number of its stores. Such increase, 
however, leaves it in control of less than 4 per cent of the entire busi- 
ness in which it is engaged. The request to disintegrate it is denied. 

The Attorney General does not ask that it be disint ted. He 
has, however, oe at length and with much earnestness that the con- 
tinued growth of this enterprise affects the small retail dealer, who is 
without capital to compete with it and applies to the Government to 
protect him. There — come & time when the growth of this company 
or the methods by which such growth is stimulated may bring it within 
the prohibition of the statute. But that time has not yet come, and 
the only uest the Attorney General, in response to appeals for aid, 
has formulated is this: 

That the stock of the United Cigar Stores Co. be sold and distributed 
to parties other than the 29 individual defendants or others of the com- 
mon stockholders of the American Tobacco Co., to the end that the 
corporation be entirely separated from any connection with the cor- 
porations to which the properties and businesses now in the combination 
are to be distributed. 

We have no power to grant any such uest. The antitrust act 
carefully enumerates the penalties for a violation of its provisions— 
fines, imprisonment, injunction against continuing to transact interstate 
business, treble d: to all persons injured by any unlawful combina- 
tion, seizure and forfeiture of property in course of interstate transpor- 
tation. These are certainly ample to enforce obedience. By confisca- 
tion of property in transit and injunction against continuance in inter- 
state business an offender may be put out of active existence into a state 
of paralysis as helpless as dissolution. It might be said that to these 
penalties the Supreme Court has added another, a IE e confiscation 
of property not in transit by receivership and forced sale. 

Nowhere, however, is there any authority for the proposition that this 
court may seize the property of private persons, who may have offended 
against the statute and sell it under conditions which would preclude 
the holder of the title or the owner of the equity from bidding at the 
sale so as to compel the purchaser to pay a reasonable price for it, or 
from buying it himself if no one else will pay full value for it. That 
is confiscation; none the tess so because the proceeds of such a sale, 
after paying outstanding debts and expenses, are to be turned over to 
the owner. Until Congress shall expressly give such power to this 
court, or until some obscure language in its grant of power shall be 
construed by the Supreme Court as in effect conveying such power, 


this court not 8 to assume that it possesses any such au- 
thority. The request is denied. 
The Ludington Cigarette Machine Co., which has a decrée for an ac- 


counting against the Anargyros Co., has applied for relief. The stock 
of the last-named company is by the plan to be transferred to P. Loril- 
lard Co. The Ludington Co. asks for the insertion of a provision which 
will secure it against any resulting difficulty on such accounting. 

Provision should be made in carrying out the plan for keeping intact 
the books and records of the American Tobacco Co., its present con- 
stituents, and branches, so that they shall be available and subject to 
examination to the same extent as at present in suits for accounting 
and other existing litigation. 

The Attorney eral further requests that there should be reserved 
to the Government the right at any time within five years from date of 
entry to apply to the court for other and further relief upon a showing 
that, as a matter of fact, such plan has not resulted in creating a new 
an which shall be honestly in harmony with and not repugnant 

o the law. 

It is not 5 that this court has the power so to do. Had it 
not been for the mandate of the Supreme Court it might be questioned 
whether a circuit court of the United States had any jurisdiction to re- 
create a new group of corporations out of the elements into which a 
preexisting group of corporations had been split or to formulate a plan 
or method according to which individuals, natural or corporate, were 
to be invited to invest money and embark in business. All such ques- 
tions are, of course, resolved for us by the decision of the court of last 
resort. But neither in its mandate nor in its opinion is there any 
warrant for the conclusion that this court is to prescribe the tempo- 
rary terms of a modus vivendi, with wer to reassemble five years 
hence—ourselves or our successors and suryivors—and modify those 
terms, while in the interim by purchase or exchange of these bonds up- 
ward of $100,000,000 worth of property shall have changed hands Irrey- 
ocably. The only function assigned to us is to consider any proposed 
plan—which responsible parties engaged to Rt out—and approve or 
reject it. In the event of rejecticn the only alternative is injunction, 
receivership, and sale. The time limit fixed the mandate, six months 
and possibly two more, precludes any other construction of its terms. 

Circuit Judge Ward cencurs. 


OPINION OF CIRCUIT JUDGE COXE. 


I approve of the proposed plan, not because I think it perfect, but be- 
cause it is the best plan attainable. Perfection is impossible. The 
condition existing before the illegal combination was formed can not be 
restored; it has gone beyond the hope of recall, The plan, which we 
haye sanctioned eliminates the objectionable features prohibited by the 
antitrust act and permits no unreasonable or unlawful restraint of 
trade. In short, were the various corporations which the plan author- 
izes organized for the first time to-day they would not be within the 
letter or the mischief of the statute. e have endeavored, while pun- 
ishing the guilty defendants—corporations and individuals—to remem- 
ber that the rights of many innocent bondholders and shareholders are 
at stake and should be protected as far as is consistent with a complete 
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compliance with the requirements ọf the law. The 


plan disintegrates 
the combination, destroys the monopoly, and liberates trade, but it 


accomplishes all this without a wanton destruction of property. 

I have been impressed with the evident intention of counsel represent- 
ing the various defendants to accept without reservation the result of 
the litigation and faithfully to carry out the plan, not only in letter but 
in spirit as well. Many su tions have been advanced by counsel rep- 
resenting persons not parties to the suit which from an economic or 
ethical viewpoint are important. When, however, it is remembered that 
we are acting only under the command of the Supreme Court, limited 
as to scope and time, it will be seen how powerless we are to make con- 
ditions favorable to the so-called “independents” when we can exact no 
reciprocal obligations from them. We are to ascertain and determine 
upon “some plan or method of 8 the combination and of re- 
creating out of the elements now composing it a new condition which 
shall be honestly in harmony with and not repugnant to the law.” This 
we can do, and when it is done our commission ends. The consideration 
which has the greatest weight with me is that no one has proposed a 
better plan, the only alternative offered being the appointment of a re- 
ceiyer—a recelyer for corporations solvent Se p. rous. I agree with 
the Attorney General that such a calamity should avoided, except as 
a last resort. It is impossible to forecast the ter which would fol- 
low such a step. It would wreck a 3 upon which an 
army of employees are depending for a liv ood, it would unsettle 
trade, and it would punish with equal severity the innocent and the 
guilty. More than this, I am by no means convinced that it would not 
produce the very evil which this action was instituted to destroy. A 
receiver can dis of the property in his hands only by a judicial sale 
to the highest bidder, who wil e title sanctioned by a decree of the 
court creating the receivership. In the present case the men best 
equipped to make this bid are the very men who now control the con- 
demned corporations. It is surely possible, if not probable, that the 
property might thus come under their control with a title which will 
render them immune from further prosecution. For these reasons, thus 
briefly stated, I think t the plan, with the amendments directed by 
this court, should be adopted, 


OPINION OF CIRCUIT JUDGE NOYES (CONCURRING). 


The Supreme Court of the United States, after finding the illegality 
of this combination, placed the duty upon this court of hearing the 
parties “for the purpose of ascertaining and determining 
pian or method of dissolving the combination and of recreatin 

elements now compos it a new condition which shall be 
in harmony with and not repugnant to the law.” 

And the Supreme Court added these words: 

In view of the considerations which we have stated, we leave the 
matter to the court below to work out a 9 with the law with- 
out unnecessary Injury to the public or the rights of private property.“ 

By these directions this court is required to enter into the examina- 
tion of questions economical as well as legal, and to depart from the 
function of determining existing controversies to the decision of the 
legality of future pro action, The duty imposed is extraordinary 
because the Supreme Court in imposing it was dealing with an extraor- 
dinary situation. : 

The question was as to the relief to be afforded. A decree forbiddin, 
corporate stockholding would have been inadequate, because the combi- 
nation was sed upon property ownership. Original conditions 
could not be restored. Immediate extreme measures would have in- 
fiicted irreparable injury upon innocent interests. It was necessary to 
provide a method for determining in advance whether a proposed plan 
ot nay an peer would harmonize with the law, and hence the dlree- 
tion to this court. 

he magnitude and varied nature of the assets of the combination, 
the extent of its liabilities, the ramifications of its business, and the 
complexity of its affairs would make our ay dificult if we were re- 
ulred merely to apply rules of dissolution and re-creation prescribed by 

e Supreme Court. But from the very intricacy of the case there are 
no rules. We are left without guide to turn a eondition in violation of 
the law into & condition honestly in harmony with it. The only meas- 
ure of the extent of rehabilitation required is the object to be attained. 
The evils found to exist alone indicate the measures required to meet 


them. 

1 we approach the performance of our duty without an ap- 
preciation of the complexity of the problem and of the difficulties under 
which the formulatork of any plan must labor, we will not far. If 
we are not satisfied with a substantial compliance with the law; if we 
strain after the ideal and poe aside the ao it will ba easy to 
bring on a 95 with its attendant losses to innocent investors. 
But that result was what the Supreme Court was solicitous of avoiding, 
and I think it intended that we should recognize the problem 
to us as a very practical one to be disposed of in a practical way. 
Moreover, in the 8 of our duty we owe much to the 8 
General, who, while always insisting upon the rights of the panio an 
LR em insistence bringing the plan into its pfesent shape. „ never- 
theless—as it has seem to me—felt that he, too, owed a duty to 
protect innocent Interests and not to cause ruin and disaster by forcing 
extreme measures which might, even from the public point of view, in 
the end produce no better results than those at hand, and possibly 
infinitely worse. 

Taking up the plan, we know at the outset that it is an honest one. 
It has n built up almost in our porase, and whatever question 
there may be as to its merits there is none of the good th of its 
authors nor of the ability and conscientiousness with which they have 
performed their tasks. 

The pans combination has vast capitalization and assets. The 
corporations of the plan will haye large capitalization and assets. 
Whether that is an objection should be considered. 

The Supreme Court did not condemn the combination on account of 
the great amount of property which it had acquired. Indeed, it must 
now be accepted that magnitude of business in and of itself does not 
constitute unlawful monopoly, at least up to the point where economy 
of production and management are thereby promoted. There must be 
something more—some unlawful or oppressive act or purpose in acquir- 
ing the business or after its acquisition—to come within the condemna- 
tion of the statute. But it can not be denied that there is an enormous 
inherent and collateral power incident to the holding by a single cor- 
poration of vast assets which no group of individuals, altho haying 
similar ons, could obtain. ‘There is such a potentiality of mo- 
nopolization that a court in striving to bring about a condition in har- 
mony with the law should hesitate to approve the existence of a pro- 
ducing ¢orporation having vast assets not AN for the work of 
production. Consequently. when it appeared in the formulation of this 
plan that the American Tobacco Co. was to receive from the other cor- 


upon some 
Re out of 
onestly 
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porations over $100,000,000 in cash and securities which it was re- 
quired to hold to meet its indebtedness, but which it did not need 
in its business, the pan notwithstanding many valuable features, 
seemed unacceptable. ut, meeting the objections of the Attorney- Gen- 
eral, a 1 7 was found, as shown in the plan, of . those 
funds to the payment of debts so that the readjust American Co.— 
still the largest of all—will possess some one hundred millions of prop- 
erty—mostly working assets and brand yalues—as compared with the 
three hundred millions it formerly held. In view of modern commer- 
cial conditions, I think that the court should make no objection to the 
mere size of the corporations of the plan. 

Taking up the question, then, whether the plan gives effect to the 
statute, the answer, as we have seen, depends upon whether it remedies 
the conditions found to yiolate the statute. and it is necessary to turn 
to the decision of the Supreme Court to find out those conditions. 

Without examining the decision in detail, it is sufficient here to say 
that the court found broadly the combination to be in restraint of trade 
within the first section, and an attempt to monopolize and a monopoll- 
zation within the second section, of the statute. In particular, the 
court found among the bases for its conclusions (a) covenants of ven- 
dors and others . for long periods not to compete with 
the combination; (5) absorption of the control of corporations sup: 
plying the elements essential to the manufacture of tobacco produc’ 
and other corporate stock holding; (c) the existence of controlling 
power in the hands of the few”; (d) the obtaining of control of the 
tobacco La by wrongful and oppressive acts, agreements, and ar- 
rangements, 

Obviously the evil of restrictive covenants must be met by the ter- 
mination of such covenants, and that is accomplished by the plan. It 

rovides for the abrogation of all covenants made by vendor corpora- 
ons, partnerships, or individuals not to engage in the tobacco b ess 
and for the termination of foreign restrictive covenants. 

The evil of controlling the production of the elements essential to 
tobacco manufacture must be met by requiring the tobacco-manufnc- 
turing corporations to be disconnected from t 8 of such 
elements. This seems to be fairly accomplished by the plan. The 
shares held by the combination in the corporation manufacturing tin 
foil rg N voting shares held in the corporation manufacturing licorice 
are to 
facturin 
the p 
holding is met by s 


distributed. When that is done none of the tobacco-manu- 
companies of the plan will have any legal domination over 
uction of those essentials. So the evil of corporate stock 

the American Co. of any interest in the 
snuff business, in the retall cigar business, and of its shares in other 
important corporations. 


e evils pointed out by the Supreme Court wing out of the ex- 
istence of power in the hands of a few to control the combination must 
be met by the destruction of such power. This power had its basis 
in the holding of a matois of the voting shares of the American Co. 
by the Individual defendants in this sult. It is proposed to destro 
this wer by giving the preferred stock of the American Co., whic 
has heretofore d no voting rights, full voting power, by creating 
voting rights in the preferred shares of other corporations and by 80 
distributing shares that, in the language of the petition— ~ 

No small group of men, nor even the 29 individual defendants in 
the a regate, will own the control of any of the principal, accessory, 
or subsidiary companies defendant, and the control of the American 
Tobacco Co. itself and of the new companies to be formed will be vested 
in a of more than 6,000 stockholders.” 

In addition to these provisions this court, at the instance of the 
Attorney General, will guard against the acquisition by the defendants 
of control in the future by enjoining them from increasing thelr aggre- 
gate share holdings. 

With this additional provision I think the requirement that power of 
control be taken out of the hands of the individual defendants suffi- 
ciently met. It is true that, while shorn of legal control, they will 
own substantial minority interests in the different corporations, and 
that in the practical workings of the affairs of a corporation a minority 
interest, through the inaction of the majority, may often control it. 
But the control of a corporation lies in the majority of its shares, and 
if we see that the legal control of these corporations is 2 in other 
hands than those of the defendants, 1 think that we ar enough. In 
my opinion we are not called upon to guard against tbe possible failure 

the majority to exercise its power. 

The next inquiry is whether the plan fairly meets the evil of obtain- 
ing control of the tobacco trade by oppressive tactics as well as the 
broad conclusion of ill ity. And my opinion is that it does in case, 
but only in case, the state of monopoly found to exist is ended by a 
83 of business and a state of reasonably competitive conditions 


esta A 

This Is the state of monopoly which now exists: The American Co,, 
either directly or through its ownership of stock in other corporations, 
controls the manufacture of 75 * cent of the smoking tobacco manu- 
factured in the United States; per cent of the plug tobacco; 79 par 
cent of the fine cut; 80 per cent of the cigarettes; 13 per cent of the 
cigars ; 90 per cent of the snuff; and 93 per cent of the little cigars. 

roadly speaking, the proposed plan of disintegration is to divide 
the tobacco business among four corporations, no one of which is to 
have a controlling interest therein. When the disintegration is ac- 
complished the business will be so distributed that no company will 
have substantially over 40 per cent in volume or value of any particular 
line. Furthermore, I am satisfied that there is to be a fair distribution 
of brands as well as of business. 

Without examining the details of the plan, it is enough to say that 
eareful study of it has convinced me that in so far as the distribution 
of business is concerned, sufficient has been done to pid the state of 
2 and to establish reasonable competitive conditions. If prac- 
ticable, it might have been more desirable to divide the business into a 
greater number of parts. But as the plan stands it can not, in my 
opinion, be said that any one of the corporations will have such pre- 
ponderating influence in the tobacco industry as to give it power to 
control market either as manufacturer, seller, or purchaser. The 
possibility of future acts of oppression is to be guarded against by a 
comprehensive injunction, 

This bri us to the final question, which is whether the fact of 
common-st holding is a material objection to the plan. 

Obviously common ownership in the shares of the varlous corpora- 
tions can not well be avoided. Each stockholder of the American Co, 
has an undivided interest in its pro; 14 remaining after the payment 
of its debts. When its assets are distributed among stockholders, each 
is entitled to his proportionate share. When such distribution takes 
the shape of corporate shares, the necessary result is a common owner- 
ship of stock in different corporations. I am not convinced that in the 


absence of statutory authority any division by valuation and allotment 
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could be effected, and if legally possible it is evident that the com- 


plicated conditions which would necessarily arise in carrying it out 
would render it impracticable within the time preseribed_ by the 
Supreme Court for the disintegration of this combination. 

Phe objection to mutual stock posts | is not that competition is 
eliminated in principle. Potential competition necessarily exists. The 
same conditions do not continue indefinitely. Stockholders die and 
estates are divided. Differences of opinion upon values lead to sales 
and exchanges. Potential competition with an open market must fairly 
end in real competition. But the objection is to present and not future 
conditions, and from an economic point of view I have always thought 
it entitled to serious consideration. Manifest difficulties must attend 
the establishment of real competition between different corporations 
having the same body of stockholders. In the case of small corpora- 
tions having few stockholders who directly participate in their manage- 
ment they would be perhaps insuperable. hey would decrease in pro- 
portion to the increase in the size of the corporations and the separa- 
tion of the stockholders from the active management of their airs 
until, as I view it, in the case of the disintegration of a 8 
having vast assets and a very large number of scattered stockholders 
they would be so minimized as ly to warrant consideration eyen 
from an economic standpoint. 

That which has made me pause in the present case is the concen- 
trated common-stock holding of the individual defendants, but after 
careful consideration I have reached the conclusion that the objection 
should not operate to prevent the acceptance of the plan, but should 
call for most rigorous measures of injunctive relief to keep the various 
corporations apart, independent and free from connections or arran 
ments to prevent competition. In reaching this conclusion I am influ- 
enced by the proposition stated at the outset, that we should take care 
that we do not by seeking the ideal reject the practicable and put in 
peru innocent property interests, and I am controlled, as I view it, by 
he decisions of the Supreme Court in the Northern Securities and 
Standard Oil cases. It is im ible for me to read those decisions 
without being convinced that the Supreme Court in remanding this case 
to us did not intend that we should reject a pe upon the 5 of 
pro rata distribution. I am also Influenced, if not controlled, by the 
position taken by the Attorney General, the representative of the 
party plaintiff in the cause, 

So, taking the plan as a whole, with the essential measure of in- 
junctive relief proposed by the Attorney General, I think that it meets 
the principal evils pointed out in the opinion of the Supreme Court; 
that it brings about a condition fairly in harmony with the law, an 
that it is the duty of this court to approve it as the best solution pos- 
sible under all the circumstanres of a very difficult practical problem. 

In conclusion: The extent to which it has necessary to tear 
apart this combination and force it into new forms, with the attendant 
burdens, ought to demonstrate that the Federal antitrust statute is a 
drastic statute which accomplishes effective results; which, so long as 
it stands on the statute books, must be obeyed, and which can not be 
disobeyed without incurring far-reaching penalties. And, on the other 
hand, the successful reconstruction of this organization should teach 
that the effect of enforcing this statute against industrial combinations 
is not to destroy, but to reconstruct; not to demolish, but to re-create 
in accordance with the conditions which the Congress has declared shall 
exist among the people of the United States. 

I concur in the opinion of Judge Lacombe and fully approve his depo- 
sition of the subjects not considered in this opinion. 


[In the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
New York.] 


The United States of America, plaintiff, against The American Tobacco 
Co. and others, defendants. 


DECREE. 


Appeals having been taken by the plaintiff and certain defendants in 
this cause from the decree entered this court on the 15th day of 
December, 1908, the Supreme Court of the United States reversed said 
decree and issued its mandate filed herein on the 30th day of June, 
1911, by which the said cause was remanded to this court with direc- 
tions to enter a decree in conformity with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and to take such further steps as might be 
necessary to fully carry out said directions. By the said opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States this court was directed to 
“hear the parties by evidence or otherwise as it may deem proper, for 
the purpose of e S, and determining upon some plan or method 
of dissolving the combination, and of re-creating out of the elements 
now composing it a new condition which shall be honestly in harmony 
with, and not repugnant to, the law, but without unnecessary injury. to 
the public or the rights of private property.” And this cause having 
come on to be finally heard pursuant to the order or decree of this court, 
made and entered herein on August 3, 1911, on the mandate of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as aforesaid, the American Tobacco 
Co. and the other defendants herein, except United Cigar Stores Co., 
the Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great Britain and Ireland (Ltd.), and 
R. P. Richardson, jr., & Co. (Inc.), filed in this court on October 16, 
1911, a petition proposing and embodying a plan or method of dis- 
solving the combination, and of re-creating out of the elements now com- 
posing it a new condition in harmony with, and not repugnant to, the 
aw. Due notice was given to the parties hereto that the hearing on 
the said petition would be had on October 30, 1911, In room 124 of the 
Federal Building, in New York City; and thereafter, to wit, on the 
19th day of October, 1911, the Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great Britain 
and Ireland (Ltd.), filed a petition. 

At the time and place aforesaid, the plaintif filed answers to the said 
petitions, embodying proposed modifications of and additions to the plan 
proposed in said petition of the American Tobacco Co. and other defend- 
ants. The parties having been heard by counsel, and certain of the 
modifications of sald plan included in the answer of the plaintiff not 
being opposed by the proponents of said plan, and others of said modifi- 
cations included in said answer having n disposed of by this court 
in its opinions delivered after said hearing. 

Now, it is ordered, adjudged, and decreed that all the defendants— 
except Welford C. Reed, who died before the final . 
became parties to and engaged in the combination assailed in the plead- 
ings, which “in and of itself, as well as each and all of the elements 
composing it, whether corporate or individual, whether considered col- 
lectively or separately,” is “in restraint of trade and an attempt to 
monopolize, and a monopolization within the first and second sections of 
the antitrust act,” and which should be dissolved and a new condition 
brought about in harmony with and not repugnant to the law, either as 


a consequence of the action of this court in determining an issue or 
in 5 a plan agreed upon. 

And it is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that said plan as 
the consent of the parties, or through the action of this 
court as aforesaid, is as follows, to wit: : 

A. 
DISSOLUTION OF AMSTERDAM SUPPLY CO. 

Amsterdam Supply Co. is a company engaged in the business of 

Ne eras for a commission or brokerage supplies other than leaf 

bacco, its 3 customers being defendant corporation herein. 
It has $235,000 at par of stock, all held in varying amounts by certain 
corporation defendants, one or the other of your petitioners, and a 


* of $127,058.74. 
It is proposed that Amsterdam Supply Co. be dissolved, converting 
its asses to cash and distributing them to its stockholders, 


B. 
ABROGATION OF FOREIGN RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS. 


Under the contracts of September 27, 1902, the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
of Great Britain and Ireland (Ltd.) and certain of its directors 
agreed not to engage in the business of manufacturing or selling tobacco 
in the United States, the American Tobacco Co. and American Cigar 
Co, and certain of their directors agreed not to engage in the business 
of manufacturing or selling tobacco in Great Britain and Ireland; and 
the American Tobacco Co., American Cigar Co., and the Imperial To- 
bacco Co. not to en; in the business of manufacturing or 
0 tobacco in countries other than Great Britain and Ireland and 
the United States. Under the provisions of these contracts the British- 
American Tobacco Co. (Ltd.) was organized and took over the export 
businesses of the American Tobacco Co. and the Imperial Tobacco., 
with factories, materials, and supplies. 

It is proposed that the covenants herein just described, as well as all 
covenants restricting the right of any company or individual in the 
combination to buy, manufacture, or sell tobacco or its products, be 
rescinded by the affirmative action of the respective parties thereto 
who are parties to this suit, except such of said covenants, whether or 
not contained in the contracts of September 27, 1902, as so relate 
wholly to business in foreign countries and are covenants the benefit 
whereof has been assigned or transferred to other parties; or (b) are 
covenants exclusively between foreign corporations and relating wholly 
to business in or between foreign countries; and that the said contracts 
of ses tery id 27, 1902, be altogether terminated so far as they impose 
any obligations upon any of the parties thereto to furnish or to refrain 
from furnishing manufactured tobaccos to any party, each company to 
treat as its own, but only to the extent provided for in said contracts, 
all brands and trade-marks which by said contracts it was given the 
right to manufacture and sell, the said rights having been perpetual and 
constituting in effect a conveyance of the brands and trade-marks used 
for the countries in which they were so used by each of said companies 
as aforesaid, c i 


ABROGATION OF DOMESTIC RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS. 

It is proposed that covenants given by vendor corporations, partner- 
ships, or individuals, or by stockholders of vendor corporations, to 
vendee corporations defendants herein, not to engage in the tobacco 
business or any other business in any way embraced in the combination, 
be terminated so that all such coyenanters shall be at liberty to engage 
in the business of buying, manufacturing, and dealing in tobacco and 
its products just as if such covenants had not been made. 

D. 
DISINTEGRATION OF ACCESSORY COMPANIES. 


$2) The Conley Foil Co,—The Conley Foil Co. has a capital stock of 
$825,000 at par, all of one class, of which the American Tobacco Co. 
owns $495,000 at par, the balance being held bY persons not defendants 
nor connected with defendants. It is engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing tin foil, a product used largely by tobacco manufacturers, but 
having other uses as well. The Conley Foil Co. has a plant in New 
York City, and it owns all the stock and bonds of the Johnston Tin 
Foil & Metal Co., which has a plant in St. Louis. The value of the 
output for the year 1910 of the Conley Foil Co. was 8 1 


a net 8 of $273,299.82, and the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. ha 
an output for the year 1910 of the value of $676,520.05 and net profits 
of $66,255.16. On December 31 


, 1910, the Conley Foil Co. had a 
ing its securities of the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co.) 
of $1,215,321, and the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. had assets of the 
The Conley Foil Co. has a surplus exceeding the 
value of the securities of the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. 

It is pro d that the Conley Foil Co. cancel the bonds of the John- 
ston Tin Foil & Metal Co. held by it, to wit, $100,000 per value, and 
distribute to its stockholders its holdings of stock of the Johnston Tin 
Foil & Metal Co., to wit, 3,000 shares, all of one class. 

The American Tobacco Co., being a stockholder of the Conity Foil 
Co., will participate in this distribution, and will in turn distribute its 
dividend, as well as its stock in the Conley Foil Co., to its common- 
stock holders as hereinafter set forth. 

(2) MacAndrews & Forbes Co.—MacAndrews & Forbes Co. is a com- 
pany having a common capital stock of $3,000,000 at par, of which the 
American Tobacco Co, owns $2,112,900 at par, the balancé being held by 
7 not defendants nor connected with defendants (except less than 

4 per cent of the common stock held by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.), 
and $3,758,300 at par of 6 per cent nonvoting preferred stock, of which 
the American Tobacco Co. holds $750,000 at par, the balance being 
held by poe not defendants nor connected with defendants. It is 
engaged in the production of licorice paste, with two plants—one at 
Camden, N. J., and the other at Baltimore, Md. It had tangible assets, 
December 31, 1910, of the value of $5,683,824.89 (including $2,118,448.36 
licorice root, with plants for its collection in fore countries), and 
its sales for the year 1910 were of the value of $4,427,023.44. Mac- 
Andrews & Forbes Co. succeeded to the business of MacAndrews & 
Forbes, a partnership, who were pioneers in this country in the pro- 
duction of licorice paste, and who had, for many years before an 
acquisitions of other business and before they had any connection wit 
the other defendants herein, more than 50 per cent of all the licorice- 
paste business of the United States. 

It 1s propose that a new corporation be organized, calied the J. B. 
o., and that it shall acquire the Baltimore plant of MacAndrews 

Co., with the assets therein and in connection therewith, 

of a total value of 1 d the brands of licorice paste manu- 
factured in said Baltimore plant; that it issue in payment therefor, with, 
the good will connected therewith, $1,000,000 at par of 7 per cent pre- 
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ferred nonvoting stock and $1,000,000 at par of common stock; that 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co. distribute the common stock of the J. 8. 
Young Co. as a dividend to its common-stock holders, charging the 
amount thereof to its surplus account; that MacAndrews & pr ony = 
offer to its preferred-stock holders s proportionately tely to excha the 7 
cent preferred stock of the J. 8. oung Co. at par for their preferred 
stock of MacAndrews & Forbes Co. ; that so far as the preferred stock 
of MacAndrews & Forbes Co. is thus exchanged, it be retired; that so 
far as this preferred stock of the J. S. Youn; Si is not forthwith thus 
exchanged, MacAndrews & Forbes Co. be enjoined from using it to exer- 
cise, or otherwise exercising or attempting to exercise, influence or con- 
trol over the J. 8. Young Co.; and with the further provision that on 
or before January 1, 1905, the whole of this preferred stock of the J. S. 
Young Co,, not eretofore taken out of the treasury of MacAndrews & 
8 Co: by exchange as aforesaid, be disposed of by MacAndrews & 
‘or 
This se — ve to Macanarone & Forbes Co. a licorice business, in- 
ERTS RATA ear 1910, f or 82.544 184. od s of, whieh e 
m the year of w 5 
Ss trem sales of one brand, to lt the old * Ship J. S. 
Young Co., upon the basis ott ine business for the 8 85 1910. Oma haye 
an output ot Rhe net selling value of $1,201,109.8 
The American Tobacco Co., 1 a Bolder of the common stock of 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co., will te in the distribution above 
rovided and will in turn distrib vidend. =< well as its stock in 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co., to its Pinas pean holders as hereinafter 
set fort 
(3) American Snuff Co.—American Snuff Co. is a manufacturer of 
snuff. It holds all of the stock of De Voe . Co., "to wit, $50,000 at 
and one-half, to wit, $26,000 at par, of the stock of National Snuff 
be It owns no other interest in any company manufacturing or selling 


aooe 18 pro: that there be organized two new snuff companies, one 
to be called the George W. 8 Co. and the other Weyman-Bruton 


and Yorklyn, Del., except factory No. 5; to We: 


Manufacturing tangible assets. 


American Snuff Co jr 55, 075, 969. 72 
George W. Helme Co. 4. 909, 000. 40 
Werman-Bruton Co ĩ ³?ꝝít2.— 3, 691, 588. 20 
Sales value during 1910. 
American: Sant Co — a e a sas 520, 422.15 
George: W pele: Coa ee... 4, 494, 556. 66 
Wayman- eS ee Saree v— 4, 297, 486. 71 
Net income. 
American. Snek: . ̃ ̃ ͤ ::! a 181, 591, 280. 49 
Geo: N Birr. . K 2 280, 280. 08 


rge 
Woesman-Braten . te 1 208, TER. BO 


Each of these vendee corporations will pay for the oe and busi- 
ness conveyed to it by the issue of Fang 000, at par of 7 per cent —.— 
SelB stock and $4,000,000 06 of common stock. Ameri 

nuff Co. will thus receive the $16,000,000 at par of these stocks into 


lus account. ‘Maser Co. will ofer to its 8 
hol ers PEE eas eg ae te to exchange these 7 per cent preferred stocks of 
George W. Helme Co. and the Weyman-Bruton 80. for their pre- 
—. — stock of American Snuff Co. at par. So aun 7 the 8 
stock of American Snuff Co. as is thus exchanged will 
to so much of the preferred stocks of the George W. Helme Co. and the 
bregin ‘Co. as is not forthwith thus American Snuff 
Co. to be enjoined from voting it, or us it to exercise, or otherwise 
exercising or attempting to exercise, influence or control over the 
George W. Helme or the Weyman-Bruton Co.; and on or before 
Jar 1, 1915, all of these erred stocks of the George W. Helme 
Co. and the Weyman-Bruton not theretofore taken out of the oe 
ury of American Snuff Co. by exchange as aforesaid to be disposed of by 
American Snuff Co. 

The American Tobacco Co., being a holder of the common stock of 
American Snuff Pater: will artici ate in the distribution above provided, 
and will, in turn, iyidends as well 5 its stock in Ameri- 
can Snu Co., end that. h be acquired from Lorillard Co., to its 
common-stock holders as hereinafter set forth. 

(4) American pr ge ae Co.— American prone Co. is a corporation whose 
only asset is all of issued stock of Union-American C Co., which 
latter company has cigar factories located at Pittsbu Allegheny, 
Lancaster, and Newark. Its total cent of thee based u cups ee 
the year 1910, is only 1.58 per cent of the entire ction of 
in the United States in volume, and, as these petitioners a A 
the same percentage in value. Jova ted Stogie Co. has 3 Bon t par 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, of which American 
owns $40,000 at par, and none of the other defendants own ay? > et has 
$75 879.000 at par s common stock, of which American Cigar Co. owns 

7,303,775 at par, and none of the other defendants own any. There 
are accumulated and * gon 3 on the preferred stock to the 
amount of $399,000 as 1910. 

It is proposed that We Broglie “Co. dissolve, with leave granted 

o the trustees in dissolution to either convert the assets into cash, and 
Distribute them among the stockholders according to their 1 or to 
effect such reorganization as they may be able to effect, provided that 
in either event there shall be a i tan ng E into at pe two different 
ownerships of the factories and businesses owned and ee ee by 
Union-American Cigar Co. If the dissolution is followed 


. :.:. ̃ Eaa ae a Rs i a i tc ne 
American Snuff Co. holds securities not connected with the snuf- 


business, to wit: Stock and bonds of the American Tobacco Co., pre- 
ferred stock of American Se Co., aggregating 

216.69, upon which American Snuff received in in 
dends during 8 1910 10 $176,680. It is proposed that 


vided in this paragraph wi o securities W. 
Helme Co. and Werm rete co. t 72 —— held by It 
also owns 11 to to wit "$100,000 

Estate Co., whi 


at par, of the stock of Garrett Real 
be dissolved dnd liquidated. 


version of the assets of American Stogie Co, into cash, American Cigar 
Co. will take such cash as it may receive into its 3 if it receives 
upon such dissolution securities of cigar-manufacturi : ng concerns, it will 
dlstribut e 


ute such as a dividend to its common-stock holders, to be charged 
to its surplus as hereinafter set forth. 
(5) American Cigar Co.—American Cigar Co. is a manufacturer of 
— It has ous factories of its own, and it owns all or a part 
the stock of several companies engaged in the manufacture of cigars, 
all of which companies have been organized by it and which have re- 
ceived from it conveyances of part of its business, operating in this 
—— as Aes edera Giger Co. for trade purposes. Among these com- 
‘edera gar Co 
Co. also owns a part of the stock 855 Havana Tobacco 
v Amer — — . factories manufactar! cigars in Havana; and a 
part of the stock of Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co. engaged — the 
manufacture of cigars and ci, ttes in Porto Rico; and half of the 
stock of Porto Rican Leaf Tobacco Co., engaged in growin: tobacco in 
Porto Rico. American Cigar Co. itself uses large quantities of Porto 
Rican wn leaf. Neither American r Co. nor any of the com- 
which it a interested, except Havana Tobacco Co. and Porto 
can-American Tobacco Co., is engeged in the manufacture of cigars 
outside of the United States. 
American Cigar Co., including with its 8 the production of 
—— of which it owns in whole or pare rt the stock, has, in vyol- 
based on the business for the year 1910, 13.36 per cent of the 
ela business of the United States, 1. in value, as your petitioners 
eve, substantially the same percenta Havana Tobacco Co. has, 
directly or — control of 24.06 po cent of the total reduction 
of cigars in Cuba 6 per cent of the total exportation of cigars from 
Cuba to all countries of the world, including the United States, and 
saree 5 cent of the total exportation of cigars from Cuba to the 
n 
It is proposed that American Cigar Co. dispose of properties belo; 
ing to it, and thus disintegrate its business, as Taawa 255 2 
(a) That it sell to the American Tobacco Co. for cash stock, 
— 75 all thereof, of Federal Cigar Co., at a fair price, to 1518 $3,905,- 


616 
(b) Tunt it sell to the American Tobacco Co. for 5 the stock it 
owns of BN fe — — Tobaceo £ 807 wit, $657,600 at par, at 


a tat ice, to —.— care 
Fist’ Am interest in American 
in dissolutio: 


of its 

if Stogie Co. upon dissolution converts its assets into cash; 
or b diskribu as a dividend to its common-stock holders out of its 

us the securities which it receives upon the dissolution of American 
Stogie Co., it 1 11 receives such. 

1 stocks thus to be acquired by a American Tobacco Co. from 
American Cigar Co. are to be disposed of by the American Tobacco Co. 
as hereinafter set out. 1 


DISTRIBUTION BY THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, OF STOCKS OWNED OR TO 
BE ACQUIRED BY IT, 


(1) Immediate distribution of stocks—The American Tobacco Co. 
will buy from P. Lorillard Co., — cash at 4 ane 11,247 shares of 
— preferred stock of American Sn Co. held by Lorillard es ed 


The American Tobacco Co. will 8 among its common-stock 


it or bought by it from American eg? Co 
t ” Lorillard 


Co. common stock; J. 8. Young Co. common came the Conley 
Foil Co. stock; ee Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. stock; R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. stock; Corporation of United Cigar Stores stock; British- 
American Tobacco’ Co. (Ltd.) ordinary shares; Porto Rican- ‘American 
Tobacco Co. stock; American Stogie Co. stock (or what is received 
by way of dividends from American Cigar Co. upon dissolution of 
American St . 
8 i amount to be paid to American 3 Co. and P. Loril- 
lard Co. for such of these securities as are to be acquired by the Ameri- 
ean Tobacco Co. from them, res pacura and excluding those to be ac- 
quired by way of dividends, an hich therefore 3 . — 8 mE 
. — of the American Tobacco Co., never having bee 1540 
ks, these securities had a book value as of Pesembar 31. aay vot 
„011,865.03. The earning capacity of all the above securities t 
distribu ted, based upon the results of peop Sey Be 1910, is $9, 860. 
410. 9 . not all thereof was distributed as idends. 
112 Deferred ition of stocks. — The American Tobacco Co, will 
or otherwise pose of, or distribute by ae of dividends to its 
8 8. 2 ers gen of ae 55 lus at the time existing, before 
zae following securities : British- 
erence shares ; the Imperial 
tain and Bela paa) yer ordinary shares ; 
drews & Forbes Co, 


e time these securities are left in the treasury of the Ameri- 
an Co. the American Tobacco Co. to be enjoined from voting 
any thereof that under the terms thereof might be voted, or any. 
thereof to exercise, or otherwise exercising or attempting to exercise. 
influence or control over the said companies which issued the sai 
securities, res ively, and from ning possession of any of the said 
companies by ying in at a foreclosure had under any of the securities 
for any default with respect thereto or otherwise. 


F. 


SALE BY THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, OP MANUFACTURING ASSETS AND 
BUSINESS TO COMPANIES TO BE FORMED. 
(1) There will be organized a new corporation called Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. and a new ee enn ealled P. Lorillard 
the American Tobacco Co. will and convey to > these, two two 
wipes: factories, plants, brands, and businesses ingen sae ion 
of tobacco-manufacturing corporations, as follows: 


TO LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


& Myers branch of the American Tobacco Co., engaged in the 
pe arton of plug tobacco at St. Louis, with the brands connected 
erew 


Spauldin 
owns and the stock, 
manufacture of fine-cut tobacco and pang, 3 tobacco. 

Allen & 


manufacture of cigarettes at Richmond, Va., and the brands connected 
therewith (this does not include the brand “Sweet Caporal,” made 
pa By there and partly at New York). 

Chicago branch of the American Tobacco Co., a factory at Chicago 
engaged in the manufacture of smoking tobacco, with the brands con- 
nected therewith. 

Catlin branch of the American Tobacco Co., a factory at St. Louis 
engaged in the manufacture of smoking tobacco, with the brands con- 
nected therewith. 

Nall & Williams Tobacco Co., a company of which the American 
Tobacco Co. owns all the stock, engaged in the manufacture of plug and 
smoking tobacco at Louisville, Ky. 

The John Bollman Co., a company en in the manufacture of 
cigarettes at San Francisco; of corporation the American Tobacco 
Co. owns 90 per cent of the stock, which it is proposed to turn over to 
the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Pinkerton Tobacco Co., a corporation engaged in the manufacture of 
kind of smoking tobacco) at Toledo, Ohio; of this 
5 the American Tobacco Co. owns 771 per cent of the stock, 
which it is icett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

. obaceo Co. at New Orleans, 
engaged in the manufacture of cigarettes and smoking tobacco, the 
principal brands eit OR ne Run and ~“ Bee.” 

of the American Tobacco Co., engaged in 
the manufacture of cigarettes and smoking tobacco at Durham, N. C.; 
principal cigarette brands. Piedmont” and “American Beanty ; prin- 
cipal smoking tobacco brand, “ Duke’s Mixture.” 
o little cigar factories located, the one at Philadelphia and the 
other at Baltimore, branches of the American Tobaceo Co.; principal 
brand. “ Recruits.” 


TO P. LORILLARD CO, 


serap tobacco (a 


total issue of $2,000,000 of 8 per cent pref stock; 1 contem- 
plated that as a part of these e Co., as at 
nt constituted, be wound up and the new company be organized, 
ing over assets of the P. Lor. d Co. 
S. Anargyros, a company en in the manufacture of ¢ 


igarettes, 
in which the 113 . owns all the stock, and of which 
manu- 


the 
which me 


Federal Cigar Co., a co y all of whose stock is, and has always 
owned by American 


n, igar Co., but which, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, is to be purchased for cash by the American Tobacco Co. 

Each of these conveyances to include proper and adequate storage 
houses, leaf tobacco, and other materials and supplies, provision for 
book accounts, including in each case a ratable 3 of the cash 
held by the American Tobacco Co. on December 31, 1910, so that each 
of the new corporations will be fully 8 for the conduct of the 
business of manufacturing and dealing in tobacco. 

(2) Resources and capitalization of companies and provisions for 
2 and retiring securities of American Tobacco Co. — The 
American Tobacco Co. has securities issued and outstanding as follows: 


4 ier cent trae, (ineiuding outstanding 4 per cent bonds 3 
per cen n ne ou r cen nds 

of Consolidated Tobacco Ce ee — 51, 354, 100 
6 per cent preferred stock — p ne 
Colomon toe 2-2 no eee +. 40, 242, 400 


The American Tobacco Co. in October, 1904, immediately after the 
merger, had an outstanding issue of its own 4 per cent bonds and the 
Consolidated Tebacco Co. 4 per cent bonds which it assumed, amounting 
to 578.689.100, but it has purchased on the market and retired 
527.335.000 at par of these 4 per cent bonds, charging the amount thus 
on ena to surplus. The 6 per cent bonds and 4 per cent bonds afore- 
said are what are ordinarily known as debenture bonds, and are issued 
under a trust indenture which imposes a general charge on the property. 
income, and earnings of the company in favor, first, of the cen 
bonds, and, second, of the 4 per cent bends. The American Tobacco 
Co. after the reduction of the surplus through the Age AT by it of 4 

cent bonds as aforesaid. had on December 31, 1910, a surplus of 
61,119,991.63, which will be increased by the surplus earnings of the 
eurrent . The distribution of securities herein provided for to be 
forthwith made, would diminish the said surplos i 35,011,865.03, the 
book value of securities to be so distributed. This book value is less 
than actual value, but in view of the fact that none of the assets of 
the American Tobacco Co. are overvalued, the advance of the book value 
of the securities to be distributed as hereinbefore set forth to their 
actual value, would operate at the same time to increase the surplus 
of the company, and so its surplus, after such distribution, would 
remain just the same as though the advance to actual value had not 
been made on the books of the company. 

The properties to be conveyed to the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
and P. Lorillard Co., based u conditions as of December 31, 1910, 
the last completed year, including in such conveyances the proper and 
et ag gah storage houses, leaf tobacco, supplies and materials, and 
cash, but without anything for value of brands, trade-marks, formula, 
recipes, and good will, but including stocks of companies, are of the 
value of $30,607,261.96 to Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and $28,- 
091,748.86 to P. Lorillard Co. So far as these conditions shall be 
chan before the day of the conveyance, any deficiency is to be made 
good in cash, so that these two companies will have said amounts in 

ngible assets as aforesaid, useful, and such as have been used, in the 
manufacture of the brands to be conveyed to them, respectively, and 
cash. he American Tobacco Co. will be left with tangible assets, in- 
cluding stocks of companies employed in manufacturing tobacco and its 

roducts, cash and bills and accounts receivable of the value of 
$59,408, 498.04 as of December 31, 1910. The profits earned during the 
ear 1910 on the brands and businesses to be conveyed by the American 

‘obacco Co. to Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. amounted to $7,468,172.02, 
and the profits on the brands and business to be conveyed by the 
American Tobacco Co. to P. Lorillard Co. amounted to $5,264,729.38, 
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proposed that the value of the brands, trade-marks, aie Say 
be sold to each of these companies be de 
mined by their earn 
1910, so that each sh 
annum upon its total property, 
brand value and good wil, U; 
by the Liggett e cr 
tangibie assets as a 


property 
the consideration to be paid 
Tobacco Co. will be $30,607,261.96, value of 
trade-marks, recipes, formuls, sa will’ making 4 total of $017 
e-marks, recipes, form an a total o - 
447,499; and the consideration to be paid by the P. rillard Co. will 
be $28,091,748.86, value of tangible assets as above stated, and $19,- 
460,752.14, value of brands, trade-marks, reci formulz, and good 
a total of 83 The bran trade-marks, recipes, 
0 


will American Tobacco Co. on December 31, 


ined Py, the American 
he $53,408,498.94 of 

r Ben American Tobacco 
Co., will make the total book value of manufacturing property to be re- 


for these conveyances, therefore, 


tt & Myers Tobacco Co- — — $67, 447, 499 
F. Torutard o T ee — — 47,552,501 
TTPTTbPT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T————— 115, 000, 000 


or each with its earnings on the business for the year 1910 so capital- 
ized that said earnings represent 11.02 = cent apon the capitak 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. will issue securities 
to cover such capitalization in the te as follows: To an amount 
of the outstandi: 


American 

to an amount equa! to 8 12 226.229.700 at Ae — 
j a 

gation of fhe com- 


the American 
indenture of substantiall 
denture of the American Tobacco Co. under which its 6 pe 
and 4 per cent bonds were issued. The 7 per cent bonds to have priority 
in charge over the 5 per cent bonds in the same way that the: Oper 
cent bonds of the American Tobacco Co. have poen of charge oyer the 
4 per cent bonds. Thus the capitalization of the & Myers To- 
baceo Co. and P. Lorillard Co. will be as follows; 


All of these securities of the Li tt & Myers Tobacco Co. and the 
P. Lorillard Co. to be turned over to the American Tobacco Co. in pay- 
ment of the purchase price for the factories, plants, brands, and busi- 
nesses and capitai st of tobaeco manufacturing corporations so to 
be conveyed to t & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co., re- 
spectively, as hereinbefore set out. 

8 F sectrities will be disposed of by the American Tobacco Co. as 
‘ollows : 

The common stock will be offered for cash at par to the holders of 
the common stock of the American Tobacco Co. in proportion to their 
holdings, and any not purchased by the person thus entitled thereto 
shall be sold to persons other than the individual defendants, to the end 
that such offer of common stock of the two new companies to the 
eommon-stock holders of the American Tobacco Co. shall not be used 
the individual defendants to increase their ownership therein beyon 
2s a proportion of their holdings of the common stock of the American 

0 


Co. 

To each holder of the 6 per cent bonds of the American Tobacco Co, 
an offer shall be made to acquire his bonds for cancellation and to give 
in exchange therefor, as to one-half thereof, new 7 per cent bonds of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. at par, and in pay- 
ment for the other half thereof cash at the rate of $120 and accrued 
interest for each $100 face yalue of the bonds. 

To each holder of the 4 per cent bonds of the American Tobacco Co. 
an offer shall be made to acquire his bonds for cancellation, and to give 
in exchange therefor, as to one-half thereof, new 5 per cent bonds of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. at par, and in pay- 
ment for the other half thereof cash at the rate of $96 and accrued in- 
terest for each $100 face value of the bonds.- 

To each holder of the preferred stock of the American Tobacco Co, 
an offer shall be made to acquire one-third of his stock for cancellation 
in exchange for an equal amount at par of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
and P. Lorillard Co. 

On aceount of the larger capitalization of the Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., as compared with the P. Lorillard Co., each class of the new 
securities will issue in the proportion of 58.65 per cent thereof of Hg- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co, securities and 41.35 per cent thereof of P. 
Lorillard Co. securities. The stocks will be issued in shares of $100, 
and gr aan bends in denominations of $1,000 and registered bonds in 
larger denominations, and in denominations of $100 and $50, and in 
actual issue fractions will be eliminated. 

The common stocks of the two companies aforesaid are to be sold as 
above set out prior to March 1, 1912, with three years to be allowed for 
the retirement of the bonds and preferred stock of the American To- 


bacco Co., as above set out. Pending such, the said 7 per cent bonds, 
5 per cent bonds, end 7 pir cent preferred stocks of the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. and the P. LoriMard Co., together with an amount in 
cash, or in securities owned by the American Tobacco Co., at their book 
value, or partly in cash and partly in such securities, equal to the 
amounts ares if all such sales and exchanges are made, will be 
deposited with the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, the trustee in the 
indenture under which the 6 per cent bonds and the 4 per cent bonds 
of the American Tobacco Co. are issued, as the agency to effect the 
purchase and exchange. Such deposit will be made, not to secure nor 
create a trust fund for the bonds, but for the purpose of sequestrating 
and taking from the control of the American Tobacco Co. the securities 
and cash so deposited. During the time of such deposit the securities 
shall be in the name of, as well as in the custody of, said trust com- 
y. with any voting rights attaching thereto, but the American To- 
eco Co. shall receive from the trust company all dividends and interest 
collected by it on account of such securities; and the American Tobacco 
Co. shall have the right at any time and from time to time to sell, at 
such price as it mae determine, and direct the delivery of any of such 
— a (except the securities of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and 
P. Lorillard Co.), the consideration therefor to go into the hands of 
said trust 3 or to withdraw any of such securities (except the 
securities of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co.) for the 
purpose of distribution among its common-stock bolders, if its surplus 
at the time permits; or to substitute other securities of like book value 
for the securities so deposited 8 as to the securities of Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Coi or to alter the relative pro- 
rtion of cash and securities, it being the intent of this provision that 
here shall be sequestrated from the control of the American Tobacco 
Co. all the securities of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. and P. Loril- 
lard Co., and an additional amount of cash or other securities equal, 
upon the purchase basis aforesaid, to the value of the 4 per cent bonds 
and the 6 per cent bonds of the American Tobacco Co. at the time out- 
standing. At the end of the three years, if there are any of such secu- 
rities of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. or P. Lorillard Co. in the 
hands of such trust ronnan undispose of by such exchange as afore- 
said, then the American Tobac o. shall apply to this court for an 
order as to the disposition thereof. Nothing contained in this pro- 
vision, and nothing done under this provision, shall be construed as 
providing for the creation of, or as creating, any lien or security on 
anything deposited with the trust company in favor of the 6 per cent 
bonds or the 4 per cent bonds of the American Tobacco Co., outstanding 
or otherwise. 
G. 
VOTING RIGHTS TO PREFERRED STOCK. 


By proper amendment of the certificate of incorporation of the Ameri- 

ean Tobacco Co. the preferred stock will be given full voting rights. 
H. * 
CERTAIN INCIDENTAL PROVISIONS. 

(1) P. Lorillard Co. is a New Jersey company with $3,000,000 of 
common stock, all of which is owned by the American Tobacco Co., and 
$2,000,000 of 8 per cent preferred stock. Of this preferred stock the 
American Tobacco Co. holds $1,596,100 at par, and there is held by 
others. $403,900 at par. Under the laws of New Jersey the present P. 
Lorillard Co. may be dissolved by the holders of two-thirds of the out- 
standing stock, and upon such dissolution the preferred stock is en- 
titled to be paid at par, the balance of the assets going to the common 
stock. In view of the fact, however, that the preferred stock of the 
present P. Lorillard Co. is an 8 per cent prefe stock, with abundant 
assets and earnings to make the principal and income secure, it is 
deemed fair to the holders of this outstanding $403,900 of preferred 
stock that they be given an opportunity to take, at their option, either 
cash at par, which they are legally entitled to, or the 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of the pro new P. Lorillard Co. As e preferred 
stock of the new P. Lorillard Co, is to be a 7 per cent preferred stock, 
the holders of said $403,900 of said present prefer stock will be 
offered stock of the new company at the rate of $114.25 for each share. 
It is therefore proposed that the new P. Lorillard Co. provide for an 
additional amount of preferred stock sufficient to take care of $403, 

referred stock on that basis, to wit, $114.25 in new 7 per cent pre- 
erred stock for each $100 of said stock, amounting to $461,600 at par 
of preferred stock in addition to that set out hereinbefore. In view of 
the fact that in the statements hereinbefore made as to earnings of the 
P. Lorillard Co. there is included only snch part of the earnings of the 
resent P. Lorillard Co. as accrued to the proportion of its stock held 
hy the American Tobacco Co., this increase of preferred stock would in- 
crease proportionately the profits of the P. Lorillard Co., and does not 
derange any of the figures hereinbefore given or given in any of the 
exhibits hereto and hereinafter referred to. 

(2 American Snuff Co. manufactures and sells a brand of snuff 
eal “ Garrett,” which has a large sale in the southern and south- 
western sections of the country. Originally this brand was manu- 
factured at Yorklyn, Del., and in part packed in Philadelphia. Several 

years ago American Snuff Co, determined, on account of freight-rate 

conditions, to manufacture this brand at Clarksville, Tenn., and to pack 
it at Memphis, Tenn., and that the factories at Yorklyn, Del., should 
be given up to the manufacture of other brands. It has yet, though, 
been unable to produce in Clarksville, Tenn., goods similar to the goods 
heretofore and now made by it at Yorklyn, l., although the experi- 
ment is still in progress, and with hope of success. Under the plan 
hereinbefore outlined the brand “ Garrett“ snuff is allotted to American 

Snuff Co. and the factories other than one factory at Yorklyn, Del., 

are allotted to George W. Helme Co. Your petitioners pray that, in 

the approval and adoption by this court of this plan, American Snuff 

Co. and George W. Helme Co. be permitted to manufacture brands the 

one for the other for a period not exceeding one year from March 1, 

1912, each compan paying to the other as consideration for such 

manufacture the cost thereof plus 5 per cent. The necessity of paying 5 

r cent aboye cost is sufficient inducement to each company to manu- 
acture its own goods as soon as American Snuff Co. is able to manu- 
facture “Garrett” snuff of the requisite character and kind in its 

Clarksville factory, thus leaving the Yorklyn factories, other than No. 5, 

for the manufacture by the George W. Helme Co. of its own brands. 

This court having heard the parties, as directed by the Supreme 
Court of the Unit States, it is further ascertained and determined 
and ordered, adju . and decreed that said plan hereinbefore set 
forth is a plan or method which, taken with the injunctive provisions 
hereinafter set forth, will dissolve the combination heretofore adju 

to be illegal in this cause and will re-create out of the elements now 

composing it a new condition which will be honestly in harmony with, 

and not repugnant to, the law, and without unnecessary injury to the 

_ public or the rights of private property. 
It is further ordered, ote gs and decreed that the said plan as 
hereinabove set forth be, and it is hereby, approved by this court, and 
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the defendants herein tivel 
2 same, into è fect. ve! z coen to proceed forthwith to 
e necessities o e ation. the 8 of this court, re- 
ulre the extension of the period tor Ace lt to executi f 
o a further time, not to exceed 60 da trom December 30, 1914. oe 
ecreed that the defendants be 


allowed until February 28.191 
owed un ebruar. 5 . to carry said plan into execution. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the defendants, their 
officers, directors, servants, agents, and employees, be, and they are 
ae severally enjoined and restrained as follows: 

m continuing or carrying into further effect the comb 
adjudged III in this cause, and from ente into or TA ae 
like combination or conspiracy, the effect of which is or will be to 
restrain commerce in tobacco or its products or in articles used in 
connection with the manufacture and trade in tobacco and its products 
among the States or in the Territories or with fore nations, or to 
protoni De orea 3 of — 8 tained and pos- 
sessed s as adju ere: olati 
Congrats approved July 2, 1890, either: mo Bt AB EGE. OF 

By causing the conveyance of the factories, plants, brands, or busi-. 
ness of any of the 14 corporations among which the ieee and — 
nesses now in the combination are to be distributed, to wit, the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co.. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., P. Lorillard Co., Ameri- 
can Snuff Co., George W. Helme Co., Weyman-Bruton Co., R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co., British-American Tobacco Co. (Ltd.), Porto Rican- 
American Tobacco Co., Mac Andrews & Forbes Co., J. S. Young Co., 
the Conley Foil Co., the Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co., and United 
Cigar Stores Co., to any other of said corporations, by placing the 
stocks of any one or more of said corporations in the heads of voting 
panes or controlling the voting power of such stocks by any similar 
levice; or 

2. By making any express or implied agreement or arrangement 
together or one with another like those E nice in this’ cause 
relative to the control or management of any of said 14 corporations, or 
the price or terms of purchase or of sale of tobacco or any of its prod- 
ucts or the supplies or other products dealt with in connection with the 
tobacco business, or relative to the purchase, sale, „ or 
manufacture of tobacco or its products or supplies or other products 
dealt with as aforesaid by any of the parties hereto which will have a 
like effect in restraint of commerce among the States, in the Territories. 
and with foreign nations to that of the combination, the operation of 
which is enjoined in this cause, or by making any agreement or ar- 
EAS of any kind with any other of such corporations under which 
trade or business is apportioned between such corporations in respect 
either to customers or localities. 

3. By any of said 14 corporations retaining or employing the same 
clerical organization, or keeping the same office or offices, as any other 
of said corporations. 

4. By any of said 14 corporations retaining or holding capital stock 
in any other corporation any part of whose stock is also retained and 
held Ñ any other of said corporations: Provided, however, That this 

robibition shall not apply to the holding by the Porto Rican-American 

‘obaceco Co. and American Cigar Co. of stock in Porto Rican Leaf To- 
bacco Co., nor shall it apply to the holding of stock of the National 
east )( by Weyman-Bruton Co. and British-American Tobacco 

0. ae 

5. By any of said 14 corporations doing business directly or indirectly 
under any other than its own corporate name or the name of a sub- 
sidiary corporation controlled by it: Provided, howerer, That in case of 
a subsidiary corporation the controlling corporation shall cause the 
88 of such subsidiary corporation which are sold in the United 

tates and bear the name of the manufacturer, to bear also a statement 
indicating the fact of such control. 

6. By any of said 14 corporations refusing to sell to any jobber any 
brand of any tobacco product manufactured by it except upon condition 
that such jobber shall purchase from the vendor some other brand or 
product also manufactured and sold by it: Provided, however, That 
this prohibition shall not be construed to apply to what are known as 
“combination orders” under which some brand or product may be 
offered to a jobber or dealer at a reduced price on condition that he 
purchase a given quantity of some other brand or product. 

It is furthér ordered, adjudged, and decreed that during a period of 
five years from the date hereof, each of said 14 corporations herein- 
before named, its officers, directors, agents, servants, and employees, 
are hereby enjoined and restrained as follows: 

1. None of the said 14 corporations shall have any officer or director 
who is also an officer or director in any other of said corporations. 

2. None of said 14 corporations shall retain or employ the same agent 
or agents for the purchase In the United States of tobacco leaf or other 
raw material, or for the sale in the United States of tobacco or other 
products, as that of any other of said corporations. 

3. None of said 14 corporations shall directly or indirectly acquire 
any stock in any other of said corporations, or purchase or acquire 
any of the factories, plants, brands, or business of any other of said 
corporations, or make loans or otherwise extend financial aid to any 
other of said corporations. 

The provisions of this decree shall apply only to trade and commerce 
in or between the several States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia, and trade and commerce between the United States and for- 
eign nations. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that British-American 
Tobacco Co. (Ltd.) and the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain 
and Ireland, — 5 shall not act as agent for each other nor employ 
a common agent, for the purchase of leaf tobacco in the United States, 
and neither of said two companies shall unite with any of the said 
14 corporations among which — opertles and businesses now in the 
combination are to be distributed, in the employment of a common 
agent for the purchase of tobacco leaf in the United States. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that each of the 29 
individual defendants in this suit be enjoined and restrained from at 
any time within three years from the date of this decree, acquiring, 
owning. or holding, directly or indirectly, any stock, or any legal or 
equitable interest in any stock in any one of said 14 corporations, ex- 
cept British-American Tobacco Co. (Ltd.), in excess of the amount 
to which he will be entitled under the provisions of the plan when the 
same shall bave been carried out as pro as the present owner 
of the amount of stocks in said several companies shown by the affi- 
davits of said several defendants filed herein on the 16th day of 
November, 1911: Provided, howerer, That any of said defendants may, 
notwithstanding this prohibition, acquire from any other or others 
of said defendants, or in case of death from their estates, any of the 
neva hee by such other defendant or defendants in any of said cor- 
porations. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the new companies 
whose organization is provided for in the plan hereinabove set forth, 


` 
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W. Helme 
Co., Weyman-Bruton Co., and J. S. Young Co., shall, after their forma- 
rties defendant to this 
cause and subject to the provisions of this decree and bound by the 


to wit: Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., P. Lorillard Co., George 
tion and by appropriate proceeding, be made 


injunctions herein granted. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that any DRL hereto 
may make application to the court for such orders and directions as 
may be necessary or ropa in relation to the carrying out of said plan, 
and the provisions of this decree. 7 

It is further ordered, 8 and decreed that the costs of this 
action shall be paid by the defendants other than R. P. Richardson, jr., 
& Co. (Inc.), as to whom the suit has heretofore been dismissed, and 
the payment by the defendant, the American Tobacco Co., of the reason- 
able costs and counsel fees of the committees or; for the pro- 
tection of the 6 per cent bonds, 4 per cent bonds, and preferred stock 
of the American Tobacco Co. is hereby . —.— 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the defendants, 
the American Tobacco Co., MacAndrews & Forbes Co., American Snuff 
Co., and each of them and their and each of their officers, directors, 
servants, agents, and — age fin be E and restrained, 
as in said plan set forth, from voting , exercising. influence or 
control over other companies or gaining possession of othcr companies 
through the use of securities temporarily held by them, respectively 
under said plan in each and every case in which it is provided in and 
by the sue plan that any of said three last-named defendants shall be 
60 enjo 

8 * further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that such books and 


Place in said suit, and said suit be R and ended. 
adjudged, 
eause is retained by this court for the purpose of g such other 
and further orders and decrees, if any, as may become necessary for 
carrying out the mandate of the Supreme Court. 
November 16, 1911. 


Circuit Judge. 
ALFRED C. Coxx, 

Circuit Judge. 
H. G. ARD, 


Circuit Judge. 
Watrer C. NOYES, 
Circuit Judge. 


[S. 8607, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 


A BILL To give the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to certain o izations or persons in the suit of the United 
States v. American Tobacco Co. et al. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives ef the 
United States of American in Congress assembled, That the National 
Cigar Leaf Tobacco Association, the Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, the Ind dent Tobacco lesmen's Association of America, 
the Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade of the City of New York, or any to- 
bacco board of trade named or referred to in the written request entitled 
in the said suit and presented to the said circuit court on the 18th 
day of October, 1911; the attorneys eral of the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, New York, and Kentucky, and the State 
of Wisconsin, or either of said organizations or attorneys general, or 
the sald State of Wisconsin, shall have the — heag intervene in the suit 
entitled “ United States v. The American To Co, et al., approving 
the pian of reorganization or recreation to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with the same force and effect as t h they, or those 
of them who seek to exercise the right hereby given, had been parties 
to said suit, and upon such appeal they shall have in the public interest 
all the rights and privil and be governed by all the procedure that 
the United States would have had or would be required to observe if it 
had taken an appeal from said decree, the intent being to hereby confer 
upon the Supreme Court of the United States that jurisdiction over the 
said decree of the District Court, formerly the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New Tork, upon the a 
sought to be taken by said organizations or sald attorneys general, or 
the said State of Wisconsin, or either of them, that it would have had 
if the United States had taken the proper proceedings for such an 


appeal. 

8 2. That all provisions of the law pon existing or which were in 
existence at the time of the entry of the sald decree fixing the time 
within which an appeal from the said decree shall be taken and per- 
fected, and within which any other procedure in connection with such 
appeal shall be initiated, shall apply to the 7 — of D hereby given: 
Provided, however, That the sald respective times shall, for the — 
of such appeal, be deemed to begin with the day of the approval of 


et. 
BEC. 8. That this act shall take effect immediately. 
UNVEILING OF STATUE OF BARON VON STEUBEN. 
Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred House concurrent resolution No. 39, reported it with- 


out amendment; and it was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the concurrent resolution passed August 21, 1911, providing for 


the printi of the proceedings upon the unveiling of the statue of 
Baron von Steuben in Washington, December 7. 1910, be amended b; 
adding the following sentence er the last word thereof: There sha 


be included in the same volume, as herein provided for, the proceedings 
relating to the unveiling of the statue of Baron von Steuben in Berlin, 
September 2, 1911; and this document shall be compiled and printed 
under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GAMBLE: = 

A bill (S. 6085) to authorize the acceptance of trusts from 
ae Pueblo Indians of New Mexico; to the Committee on Indian 

airs, 


A bill (S. 6086) granting a pension to Jane Smith (with ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 6087) for the relief of scientific institutions, hospi- 
tals, or colleges of learning having violated sections 3297 and 
3297a of the Revised Statutés and the regulations thereunder ; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 6088) for the relief of Mason M. Maxon; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 6089) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Cyr (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6090) granting an increase of pension to Nathaniel 
M. Milliken (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6091) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Hurd (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. GARDNER) : 

A bill (S. 6092) granting an increase of pension to William 
J. Gardner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRYAN (for Mr. FrercHer): 

A bill (S. 6093) providing for the filling in of the ponds and 
lowlands of the Fort Taylor Military Reservation, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PERCY: 

A bill (S. 6094) for the relief of heirs of Dr. Samuel R. 
Dunn and Elizabeth Ann Dunn, deceased (with accompanying 
paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 6095) to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
and completion of the United States post-office and courthouse 
building on the site already acquired and possessed at Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; to the Committee on lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: a 

A bill (S. 6096) to amend subchapter 2, chapter 19, of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia, by providing a penalty 
for willful omission to return library property in the District of 
Columbia (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROOT: 

A bill (S. 6097) to provide a keeper's house for the lighthouse 
keeper at Crown Point, N. X.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 6098) providing for the military status of John 
Gray ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRONNA (for Mr. Kenyon): 

A bill (S. 6099) to amend section 15 of the act to regulate 
commerce as amended June 29, 1906, and June 18, 1910; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 6100) appropriating $100,000 for the use of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in addition to the sum or sums 
already appropriated for their use; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6101) granting a 
accompanying paper); to the 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 6102) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
McCabe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 6103) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 
1909; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 6104) for the relief of Daniel Hampton; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 7 

A bill (S. 6105) for the creating of country parks and com- 
munity centers, and referring especially to one created in the 
State of Montana, in the Fort Shaw unit of the Sun River 
reclamation project; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

‘By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 6106) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Youngs (With accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6107) granting a pension to Mary E. Maher (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 6108) for the relief of persons suffering damages by 
the construction of the canal diverting the waters of the Mor- 
mon Slough into the Calaveras River; to the Committee on 
Claims. 2 

A bill (S. 6109) for the protection and increase of State game 
resources; to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game. 


ion to John D. Sullivan (with 
mmittee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 6110) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing on a site already acquired at Roseburg, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 6111) granting an increase of pension to Emily C. 
Gardiner (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6112) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Roberts; = 

A bill (S. 6113) granting an increase of pension to Martin B. 
Richardson ; 
$ A bill (S. 6114) granting an increase of pension to Samuel E. 

rather; 

A bill (S. 6115) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Miller; 

A bill (S. 6116) granting an increase of pension to Frankie 
E. Bedell; 

A bill (S. 6117) granting a pension to Emily J. Chambers; 
and ; 
X A bill (S. 6118) granting an increase of pension to Albert M. 
Belcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 6119) granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 
Overley (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6120) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
P. Murrell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 6121) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 6122) granting an increase of pension to John Bow- 
man (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

A bill (S. 6123) granting an increase of pension to Ada P. 
Armstrong; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 6124) to provide for the purchase of the coal and 
asphalt deposits belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians by the Government of the United States, and for 
other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 6125) permitting lands in the State of Oklahoma 
subject to restrictions to be taxed under the laws of Oklahoma 
for road improvements; and 

A bill (S. 6126) for the purpose of removing restrictions on 
encumbrance and alienation of allotted lands within the Chero- 
kee Nation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6127) for the relief of C. E. Moore; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 6128) to correct the military record of H. S. Har- 
ring; and 

A bill (S. 6129) to correct the military record of William 
H. Cooper (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 6130) granting an increase of pension to George 
Stamm (with accompanying paper); 


A bill (S. 6131) granting an increase of pension to I. M.“ 


Brandon (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6132) granting an increase of pension to John D. 
Kirkpatrick (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6133) granting an increase of pension to Job Knight 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 6134) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Klise (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6135) granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 
Abbott (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6136) granting an increase of pension to A. S. 
Bouden (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6137) granting a pension to Reason Walker (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6138) granting a pension to Chauncy S. Pratt 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6189) granting an increase of pension to F. M. 
Oldredge (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6140) granting a pension to George E. McCumber 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6141) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Me Mullen: 

A bill (S. 6142) granting an increase of pension to George R. 
Baucous; ` 

A bill (S 6143) granting an increase of pension to John 
McFadden; 


A bill (S. 6144) granting a pension to Clark W. Hines; 

A bill (S. 6145) granting a pension to Catherine Burgett; 

A bill (S. 6146) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Winans; 

A bill( S. 6147) granting an increase of pension to Isaac M. 


Risley; and 

„A bill (S. 6148) granting a pension to Josiah C. Ury; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 6149) granting an increase of pension to Willard M. 
wna (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

REGENTS OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr. LODGE. I introduce a joint resolution and ask unan- 
imous consent for its present consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) providing for the filling of 
a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in the class other than Members of Congress, was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in the class other than Members of Congress, 
caused . — resignation of James B. Angell, of Michigan, be filled by 
the appointment of Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the accompanying letter from the 
3 of the Smithsonian Institution may be printed in the 

ECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter re- 
ferred to will be printed in the RECORD. 


The letter is as follows: 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, U. S. A., March 27, 1912. 
The Hon, James S. SHERMAN, 


Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I have the honor to inform you that a vacancy exists in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, in the class other than 
Members of 2 caused by the resignation of Dr. James B. Angell, 
a citizen of Michigan, who was appoint on- 
gress approved February 9, 1911. 

Jery respectfully, yours, 


under joint resolution of 


CHARLES D. WALCOTT, 
Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL (H. B. 21477). 


Mr. GAMBLE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $10,000 for improving Lake Traverse, Minn. and S. Dak., 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. i 

Mr. BRYAN (for Mr. FLETCHER) submitted an amendment 
proposing to appropriate $100,000 for deepening and widening 
the main ship channel at the entrance and at Triangle Shoals, 
Key West, Fla., intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
ou Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also (for Mr. FLETCHER) submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to increase the appropriation for improving Mystic 
River, Conn., from $3,500 to $4,500, intended to be proposed by 
him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment relative to the con- 
struction of a waterway connecting Similk Bay with Padilla 
Bay, Wash., intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the survey of 
the Columbia River between Vancouver and the mouth of the 
Willamette River, Wash., ete., intended to be proposed by him 
to the river and harbor, appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 7 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the survey of 
the Columbia River from and through Rickey and Grand Rap- 
ids, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the survey of 
Nasel, North, and other streams entering Willapa Harbor, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for improving the Columbia River between 
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Bridgeport and Kettle Falls, Wash., from $25,000 to $50,000, 
intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the modification 
or relocation of any navigable channels in Padilla Bay neces- 
sary in connection with the reclamation of tide lands in that 
bay, ete., intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,000,000 fer materials and work necessary for the im- 
provement of the Delaware River, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, etec., intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RAYNER submitted an amendment relative to the im- 
proyement of the channel of Cabin Branch and Curtis Creek, 
Anne Arundel County, Md., etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the survey of a 
channel off Pooles Island, Chesapeake Bay, Md., etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $156,000 for improving the harbor at Manistee, 
Mich., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$30,000 for the improvement and maintenance of the harbor at 
Arcadia, Mich., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river 
and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$111,000 to improve the harbor at South Haven, Mich., etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$650,000 to improve the harbor at Manistee, Mich., intended to 
be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be priuted. 

Mr. BOURNE submitted an amendment providing for the 
economical future development of water power, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$75,000 for improving Nehalem Bar and entrance to Nehalem 
Bay, Oreg., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river 
and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$500,000 for improving the Columbia River between the foot of 
The Dalles Rapids and the head of Celilo Falls, Oreg. and 
Wash., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river and har- 
bor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the improvement 
of Yaquina Bay and Bar Entrance and Port Orford Harbor, 
Oreg., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$155,000 to improve the Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers 
below Portland, Oreg., etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the improvement 
of Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg., etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was 
8 to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed, 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,000 for the maintenance of Tillamook Bar and Bay, Oreg., 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment proposing to 
change the route of the channel from Aransas Pass to Pass 
Cavallo so as to pass by the town of Port O'Connor, Tex., etc., 
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intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the appointment 
of a board of five engineer officers to examine Port Aransas 
(Aransas Pass and the Harbor Island Basin), Tex., etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. PERCY submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for drainage investigations from $96,700 to 
$250,000, intended to be proposed by him to the agricultural 
appropriation bill (H. R. 18960), which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for the study and demonstration of the best 
methods of meeting the ravages of the cotton-boll weevil from 
$332,960 to $382,960, intended to be proposed by him to the 
agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 18960), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$25,750 for the purchase of lands necessary and suitable for a 
target range for Vancouver Barracks, Wash., intended to be 
proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for the extension and maintenance of the irriga- 
tion system on lands allotted to the Yakima Indians in Wash- 
ington from $15,000 to $75,000, intended to be proposed by him 
to the Indian appropraition bill (H. R. 20728), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the appropria- 
tion for the procuring of any field-artillery material from any 
person, firm, or corporation which has not at the time of the 
commencement and during the prosecution of the work on said 
field-artillery material established an eight-hour workday for 
all employees, laborers, and mechanics engaged by them, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the Army appropriation bill 
(H. R. 18956), which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the appropria- 
tion for the purchase or manufacture of ordnance stores to fill 
requisitions of troops as can be manufactured at Government 
arsenals, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Army ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 18956), which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the appropria- 
tion for the purchase or manufacture of any automatic machine 
rifles made at Government arsenals, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by iim to the Army appropriation bill (H. R. 18956), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to incre`se the 
appropriation for investigations of methods for wood distilla- 
tion and for the preservative treatment of timber, etc., from 
$165,000 to $175,000, intended to be proposed by him to the 
agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 18960), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate £2,220 for salary of compiler of Navy Yea:book and 
Senate report on river and harbor bill, ete., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PERKINS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $60,000 for special mail facilities from the United States 
naval station at Pago Pago, island of Tutuila, via Honolulu, 
to San Francisco, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
post-office appropriation bill (H. R. 21279), which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment proposing to pay the 
legal representatives of John W. Noble and R. V. Belt $3,569.95 
for legal services rendered to and expenses incurred on behalf 
of the members of the Lyman family, Osage allottees, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation 
bill (H. R. 20728), which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for investigation and improvement of 
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1 
sugar-producing plants, etc., from $30,795 to $40,795, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the agricultural appropriation 
bill (H. R. 18960), which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS, 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment relative to the 
carrying out of the purposes mentioned in section 3 of the act 
of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to co- 
operate with any other State or States or with the United 
States for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams,” etc., intended to be proposed by him to the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill (H. R. 18960), which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 

CLERKS OF DISTRICT COURTS. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 21226) relating to compensa- 
tion of clerks of United States district courts, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 


THE SUGAR SCHEDULE. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act ertitled “An 
act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 5, 1909, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRISTOW submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 5, 1909, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS (S. DOC. NO. 484). 


Mr. DILLINGHAM submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 278) which was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hearings held before the committee of the Senate 
to investigate the election of WILLIAM LORIMER as a Senator from the 


State of Illinois, together with the Digest Index, be printed as a 
Senate document. 


LAND AT MAGDALENA BAY. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 272) 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to . 


Resolved, That the President is respectfully requested, if not incom- 
atible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate any informa- 
on in ion of the Government relating to the purchase of land 

at a Bay by the Japanese Government or by a Japanese com- 
pany. Š 
THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
Mr. HEYBURN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
275) which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, directed to 
submit to the Senate as early as practicable an estimate of the cost of 
construction of new roads or changes in the present roads in the Yellow- 
stone National Park in order Se. perit of the use of automobiles and 
motor cycles therein without interfering with the present mode of travel 
in vehicles drawn by horses or other animals. 


EMPLOYEES OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Mr. NELSON submitted the following resolution, which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to have printed for its use 5,000 copies of the hearings held 
March 26 before the subcommittees of the Committees on the Judic of 
the Senate and House of resentatives relative to the bills to pro- 
vide an exclusive remedy and compensation for accidental! injuries re- 
sulting in disability or death to employees of common carriers, etc. 


INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS (S. DOC. NO. 488). 


Mr. GRONNA. For the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] I present the argument of Fred S. Caldwell, former 
State enforcement attorney of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
in favor of the Kenyon and McCumber bills relating to the 
interstate shipments of intoxicating liquors, The argument is 
taken from hearings held before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I move that it be printed as a Senate document. 

The motion was agreed to. 7 


OSAGE INDIAN LANDS (s. DOC. No. 487). 
Mr. OWEN. I present resolutions adopted by members of the 
Osage tribal council of the Osage Indians of Oklahoma relative 


to the right to grant leases for mining purposes on certain Osage 
Indian lands. I move that the resolutions be printed as a docu- 
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ment for the information of the Senate and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 
The motion was agreed to. 


IOWA INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA (S. DOC. NO. 486). 


Mr. OWEN. I present the petition of members of the Iowa 
Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma relative to the payment for cer- 
tain Indian reservation lands ceded to the United States by the 
treaty with these Indians. I move that the petition be printed 
as a document and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BROTHERHOOD OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS (S. DOC. NO. 489). 


Mr. OWEN. I present a memorial of the Brotherhood of 
North American Indians remonstrating against the reimburse- 
ment of money appropriated for the benefit of Indian tribes and 
praying for the right of representation and of self-government 
by the Indian people. I move that the memorial be printed as 
a document and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 8 


PROTECTION OF LEVEES OF THE MISSISSIPPI (H. DOC. NO. 662). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I am advised by the Secretary of War, whose report I trans- 
mit herewith, that the flood in the Mississippi Valley, by reason 
of the rise in all of the rivers tributary to the Mississippi and 
Missouri at nearly the same time, is likely in the lower part of 
the valley—that is, Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana—to reach a higher point along the 
levees than it has ever reached within recent memory, and that 
there is very grave danger that the levees may give way under 
this unusual pressure and that great damage may be done to 
property in the States mentioned, requiring, unless prompt 
action is taken, great future outlay in preserving the proper 
navigation of the streams. 

These levees contribute not only to the safety of the adjoining 
agricultural lands and settlements, but are also a part of the 
great governmental projects for the maintenance of navigation 
in the lower waters of the Mississippi. 

It seems proper, therefore, that the Government should take 
immediate action to make the loss impending as little as pos- 
sible. In view of the character of the emergency and the safe- 
guards surrounding expenditures made under the Corps of Engi- 
neers, I have no hesitation in asking for an appropriation of 
$500,000 as recommended by the Secretary of War. 

I urgently recommend an immediate appropriation, so that 
no time may be lost in taking-the necessary steps to prevent 
what but for governmental action may be a loss not only of 
many millions, but of lives as well. 

Ws. H. Tart. 

THE WHITE House, April 2, 1912. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The message will be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 4 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think the message should 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hesitated whether or 
not it should be referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
or to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it should go to the Committee on 
Appropriations, not only in itself, but I am informed there is 
danger in the upper country along the Missouri, and that other 
matters of this kind will be presented perhaps to-day or to- 
morrow. Therefore I suggest that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, reference will 
be changed, and the message will be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and printed. 


APPRAISAL OF UNALLOTTED INDIAN LANDS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 405) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to classify and appraise 
unallotted Indian lands. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I move that the Senate nonconcur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives, request a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. McCumsrr, and Mr. Stone conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 22195. An act to reduce the duties on wool and manu- 
factures of wool was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED PARCEL POST (S. DOC. NO. 485). 


Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent that a letter written 
by the Hon. Joszrn T. Jonnson to Mr. D. A. Davis, of Laurens, 
S. C., on the 22d of March, shall be printed as a public docu- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, an order there- 
for is entered. 

Mr. BAILEY. I make this request on behalf of my good 
friend the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 
I am personally opposed to the parcel post, to which this letter 
refers. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Not for the purpose of objection, but 
for the purpose of information, can the Senator state the gen- 
eral subject of this letter? 

Mr. BAILEY. It relates to the parcel post. I have just 
stated that I presented it on behalf of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Tmtman], though personally I am unalterably 
opposed to the proposition. 

Mr, HEYBURN. Mr. President, do I understand that it is 
an argument in favor of the parcel post? 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not read the communication. It is a 
letter written by a Member of the House of Representatives 
from a South Carolina district to one of his constituents. The 
senior Senator from that State deems it worthy of distribu- 
tion. Being called home, he left a note requesting that I have 
it printed as a ptblic document and send copies of it to him at 
his home, in order that he might distribute them among his 
constituents. 

Mr. HEYBURN. While I would be loath to interpose an 
objection, I regret = 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope the Senator will be too loath to do it 
in this case. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I regret the electioneering for a parcel 
post through the medium of a public document, In the first 
place, I am so strongly opposed to a parcel-post law that if 
anyone is to advocate it, I should like not only not to have 
that: advocacy made free by the Government, but to have it 
pay an entrance fee. I think that strongly on the subject. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho is not 
more earnestly opposed to that proposition than I am. I am 
looking forward myself to the time when the post office will be 
the most important place in all the towns and villages, and eyen 
in the smaller cities. They now have a sayings bank there. 
When they have the parcel post they will have the express com- 
pany. When the present Postmaster General succeeds in buy- 
ing the telegraph lines, we will have a telegraph office there, 
and all of that combined with the post office will make it the 
most important place in many communities. 

I am opposed to the whole system, but I am not afraid to 
have such arguments as can be made in its behalf printed and 
distributed, especially when it is done at the request of a 
Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not going to raise an objection; but 
this is an appropriate time to say that there is a method now 
being adopted of sending out forms all over this country, with 
the request that those to whom they are sent will copy them in 
their own handwriting for the purpose of deceiving Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course, this is not a case of that kind. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suppose there is not a mail in which every 
Senator does not receive a number of them. They evidently 
emanate from one source or from a combination intended to 
promote this enterprise of a parcel post. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I think more than half of the 
people of this country are in favor of doing anything at this 
time that will extend the activities of the Government. I 
hardly think it is necessary now for a special interest to move 
them. In this age of “uplift” and distrust of each other, 
breeding, I must believe, at last a distrust of ourselves, people 
lean on the Government, The Senator and the rest of us who 
oppose that tendency, however, instead of objecting to the argu- 
ments in favor of it, ought to occupy ourselves with making 
arguments against it. è 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, I should like to say a word regarding this matter that will 
counter the evident plan that is being carried out for the pur- 
pose of creating an unrighteous and an unfair sentiment. 

As the Senator from Texas well says, the people—that is, 
some of them, the ones that we hear make a noise—seem to be 


in favor of anything as an excuse for making the noise. Of 
course, the great majority of the people are not giving any atten- 
tion to this matter and are not favoring it. It would work such 
a radical change in the whole social system of our Government 
as is not comprehended by those who are saying, “Oh, yes; 
give us the parcel post; give us this and that.” They think they 
want something; they have the spirit of restlessness and discon- 
tent that I think is perhaps due to bad example, and the result 
is that we are being importuned every day to do something 
that we ought not to do. We can not reach all of those people, 
but I sincerely trust that the conservative wisdom of the coun- 
try will reach them and that we will not do those things. 

They are talking about abolishing the village and small-town 
element of our civilization by putting it out of business; that is, 
by making it unprofitable for the people in the towns and vil- 
lages to do business. They would have everything brought to 
their doors; they would stay there in the solitude of their soli- 
tude; and they would never learn anything except what they 
read—if they do read them—in the papers brought to them at 
the expense of the people who do not want such a system or 
scheme of government. They would have their vegetables 
brought to them; they would not be acquainted with anybody 
in the county except themselves, and we would return to that 
isolated condition of social life that is the very opposite of 
civilization and advancement. Why, half the education of the 
American people has been. obtained by the casual coming to- 
gether at the country store and the post office in the ordinary 
walks of life. 

You get to know how men look in that way. Under this pro- 
posed system you would not know how a man appeared who 
lived5 miles away from you, because you never would have any 
occasion to see him. Some of these people will vote by letter, 
I suppose, and pretty soon they will have some system devised 
by which a man will not know anybody else. 

That is the bane of this foolish direct primary—I do not 
know why I should hesitate to mention it, but that is the bane 
of it. Nobody knows what the candidate looks like. Some one 
comes around with a petition for him. It is not like the men 
selected who are chosen by selected men coming together in an 
open convention, where the exigencies of the occasion call upon 
men to get up and state themselves, and be looked at and heard 
and known something about, and considered as to their fitness 
for nomination for the position. Many a time we haye all 
known men that we never heard of before to come to the front 
for the first time in a convention. Some occasion impelled them 
to arise, and they exhibited an unexpected knowledge of affairs 
and a fitness for the confidence of their fellow men. We haye 
seen them, and we have heard them here—men who started in 
a little or a big convention. 

Now, this is along the same line. If you want to send the 
districts outside of the big cities back into thes wilderness, just 
establish such a ridiculous system as this, so that every man 
will have to send to Chicago or some other central place for 
his daily bread by and by. Nobody will support stores for the 
purpose of trading off eggs for sugar. The result is that we 
will have none of the small, beautiful centers that we call vil- 
lages and towns, and we will have two or three big trading 
points at which commerce will seek to supply the whole body 
of the American people. f 

When the question comes before the Senate for responsible 
action (which I hope it never will, although I should like to 
have a chance to be in at the killing of it) I will probably ask 
the patience of the Senate for further remarks. 


HEARINGS DEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FISHERIES. 


Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate resolution 252, authorizing the Committee 
on Fisheries to conduct hearings, employ stenographers, and so 
forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the morning business over? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is finished. 
The Senator from Washington asks unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it on the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is on the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say that I will not object to it, but 
I hope we will devote a little time to the consideration of bills 
on the calendar. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the resolution is before the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 252) was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Fisheries or any subcommittee 
thereof is hereby authorized, during the Sixty-second Congress, to send 


for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to empl Sg he a 
uring e 


from time to time, to report such hearings as may 
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in connection with any subject that may be 
tee, and to have the test and proceed- 
of such hearings printed for the use of the committee. he ex- 


mt fund of the 


of such hearings shall be paid out of the contin; 
may sit during 


te, and said committee and subcommittees thereo! 
session of the Senate. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
The calendar is in order under Rule VIII. The Secretary will 
report the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2518) to provide for raising the Volunteer forces 
of the United States in time of actual or threatened war was 
announced as first in order on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The next business on the calendar was Senate concurrent 
resolution 4, instructing the Attorney General of the United 
States to prosecute the Standard Oil Co. and the American To- 
bacco Co. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let it go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will go 
over. 

The bill (S. 290) to authorize the appointment of dental sur- 
geons in the United States Navy was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 176) requesting the President to make 
certain inquiries of the Governments of Great Britain and 
France touching the arbitration of justiciable controversies or 
disputes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 3175) to regulate the immigration of aliens to 
and the residence of aliens in the United States was announced 
as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over at the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

The bill (S. 1505) for the relief of certain officers on the 
retired list of the United States Navy was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF ACT OF EMANOIPATION, 


Mr. BRADLEY. I ask for the consideration at this time of 
Senate bill 180. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has just been reached. 

The bill (S. 180) providing for the celebration of the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the act of emancipation, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Industrial 
Expositions with amendments. 

The first amendment was, after the enacting clause, to strike 
out all down to and including line 10 and to insert: 

That whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied 
that the Semicentennial American Emancipation Exposition Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of 18145 85 has made 

rovision for an exposition to be held during the year 1913, to illustrate 

e history, pro and present condition of the Negro race, and to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of emancipation 
by President Lincoln, on the ist day of January, 1863, and that the 
said corporation has raised and secured money or to the 
amount of not less than $50,000 for the purposes of such e: 
President is authorized and respectfully requested to make 
tion of the time and place and purpose of such exposition and celebra- 
tion and of such other information in relation thereto as he may deem 


expedient. 
ed to. 


The amendment was agre 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The bill calls for an appropriation. I 
ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill not- 
withstanding the objection of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. X 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment 
was, on page 3, beginning with section 3, to strike out the re- 
mainder of the bill and to insert in lieu of section 3 the fol- 
lowing: 

Src.3. That the location, plan and scope, desi for buildin, 
provisions for public health and comfort, and rules for the conduct o; 


e business and affairs of the exposition shall be subject to the a 
proval and control of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, who shall 


exercise supervision over the exposition through such representatives of 
the department as he shall designate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has the entire bill been read? The 
amendments seem to have been read as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary informs the Chair 
that the entire bill has been read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was listening, but heard only the 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair simply goes by what the 
Secretary informs him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
of the original bill? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. All the amendments have been read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I heard the amendments read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
desire to have the parts proposed to be stricken out read? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. Will the amendments take the 
place of the original bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have all been read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendments will take the place 
of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All those have been read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is nothing left of the bill but 
the amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all, except section 2. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to have some 
one in charge of the bill explain any benefit that is to be derived 
in consideration of the appropriation of $250,000. I think we 
have reached a point where people are not disposed to vote 
money for participation in any exhibition or celebration unless 
there is some very direct and unquestioned benefit to be derived 
from it. Here, apparently, there is a disposition to pass a bill 
involving an appropriation of $250,000 without a word said as 
to what is to be the benefit from the bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I will try to explain the 
purpose and object of this bill. In all the appropriations that 
have been made by Congress for different expositions in this 
country, there has never been anything asked by or given for 
the negro race. The object of this bill is to enable them by an 
exposition to celebrate the semicentennial of their freedom, one 
of the most notable events in history, to call their people to- 
gether, to assemble their inventions, their products of field and 
shop, to show to the United States and the world the progress 
they have made, thereby inspiring their race with more activity, 
earnestness, ambition, and desire to be valuable citizens. 

Since the negroes were freed they have increased from 
4,000,000 to 10,000,000 in population. They own to-day, not- 
withstanding they were freed without any property, more than 
$600,000,000. They have 185 private high schools. They have 
80,000 teachers; 82 banks; 500 newspapers and periodicals. 
They have decreased in illiteracy 47 per cent. They have 
1,500 lawyers, 2,500 physicians, several thousand ministers, 
some of whom are among the ablest men in the United States. 
They have 149 wholesale houses, 9,098 retail merchants, and 
1,186 manufactories. Among them are scientists, poets, authors, 
musicians, artists, and inventors, and they have 2,000,000 
children in the schools. 

The object of this bill is to give them a chance to call promi- 
nently to the attention of the people of this Nation what they 
have accomplished and to show their progress, to encourage their 
people to the accomplishment of greater things, and to show 
the white people the extent of their improvement in order that 
they may better merit their help and sympathy. k 

Mr, President, it seems to me when we consider the fact that 
these people for so many years bent their backs in bondage in 
unrequited toil in order to make fortunes for others; that they 
were denied every right of manhood, every opportunity of edu- 
eation; that during the Civil War, notwithstanding their free- 
dom was at stake, in the whole southern country not one of them 
ever committed an outrage, although they were left in charge of 
the wives and children of the Confederate soldiers who were 
fighting to continue them in slavery, now that they are citi- 
zens of the United States it is our duty to lift them up, to help 
them, to strengthen them, to encourage them, to make them 
better citizens, and to make them of more value, force, and 
virtue in this great Republic. 

This is but a pittance, and it is conditioned upon their raising 
among themselves $50,000 before they can enjoy the appropria- 
tion. I do not think that the spirit of economy should be such 


Do the amendments take the place 


as to prevent the passage of any bill which has for its purpose 
the betterment of humanity, the betterment of our country, and 
the improvement of its citizens. I hope the bill may pass. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have never seen an ap- 
propriation which in its terms is more loosely or recklessly 
drawn than this particular bill appears to be for the use of the 
money of the people: It is proposed to give, apparently with- 
out any restrictions, without any qualifications, $250,000 to any 
corporation formed with a capital of $50,000 for the purpose of 
holding a celebration. 

I want to say in the first place, Mr. President, that I have 
taken the position that I believe is justified by public opinion 
in this country, that the country has expended enough money in 
expositions, that a great deal of it has been done recklessly, 
and that the purpose of the exposition as originally designed has 
been run in the ground. I took a position against the appro- 
priation of any money for the Panama Exposition, and I intend 
to stand by it. I intend to take a strong position against the 
appropriation of a quarter of a million dollars proposed in this 
bill if for no other reason than because the bill utterly fails to 
provide any safeguards at all to see that there is any benefit 
derived from the expenditure of the money. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator if he can inform the 
Senate what the appropriation of the Government was for an 
exposition held in his own State a little while ago? 

1 Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can. Would the Senator like to 
ear it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to know it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Congress appropriated $100,000 for the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition, to be held in Omaha, but that 
money was not turned over to the Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
Co. That money was used by the Government of the United 
States itself in the erection of a Government building, in the 
installation of Government exhibits for the purpose of edu- 
cating the people in the Middle West into the various functions 
of the Gevernment of the United States. There was exhibited 
there, for instance, to those people the life-saving apparatus of 
the Government of the United States, something that the people 
upon the coast are familiar with, but something the people in 
the interior of the country, of course, can rarely see and is seen 
only by those who travel extensively. This bill, however, pro- 
poses bodily, as I understand it, to take $250,000 out of the 
Treasury of the United States and turn it over to a company 
with $50,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, I think he is mistaken about that. Section 2 of the 
bill specifically provides that this money shall be “ expended 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and upon vouchers to be approved by him.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator from New Hampshire or 
any other Senator tell the Senate and tell the people what the 
money is to be expended for? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the bill states that specifically. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is to enable these people who were 
held in slavery more than 100 years and who have been making 
such pregress since they were emancipated to make an exhibit 
of their products and of their prosperity. , 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is proposed, then, to have this money 
expended by the Government of the United States? 
pa GALLINGER. Precisely. That is what section 2 pro- 

des. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. May I call the attention of the Senator from 
Nebraska to the third section of the bill, in connection with the 
second section, to which the Senator from New Hampshire has 
called his attention? This money is to be expended under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and upon vouchers to be approved by him, under section 2, 
and section 3 provides— 

That the location, plan, and sco designs for bulldings. pg ens 
for public health and comfort, an rules for the conduct of th e busi- 
ness and affairs of the exposition shall be subject to the approval anq 
supervision over the exposition d nich eee of Gis de 
partment as he Eil POENE Dee * x 

Under the third section 3 am sure the Senator will find it 
difficult to present appropriations of money which are more 
carefully guarded as to expenditure than these appropriations, 
which follow the appropriations of milions upon millions of 
dollars made by Congress for expositions to be attended by the 
white race, for the benefit of the white race, and from which 


these 9,000,000 citizens of the United States have been prac- 
tically excluded. Now we are for the first time asked to allow, 
under these careful safeguards, the expenditure of $250,000 for 
a portion of our people who comprise one-tenth of the number 
of the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. President, the whole trend of social development is toward 
the separation of the two races in the affairs of life. It is not 
enough that the blacks be excluded from participation with the 
whites. If that is to be, it should also be accompanied by en- 
couragement of the blacks to work out their own salvation 
among themselves. ‘Thrift, industry, energy, ambition, the ac- 
quisition of learning, of education, of the useful arts, and of 
all that goes to make good citizenship by the blacks among 
themselves should be encouraged. This is the first step proposed 
to be taken by the Government of the United States to help 
these people, who are excluded from ordinary association in 
the social affairs of our country, to help themselves to become 
useful, law-abiding, thrifty, industrious, self-supporting citizens. 

Mr. President, as was said by the representatives of that 
race who came before the committee which reported this bill, 
it will put heart into the colored people to show them what 
their fellow negroes have been able to do by being thrifty and 
industrious; it will encourage them to be good citizens, to 
strive to build up homes, to educate their children for useful 
lives. I can conceive of no more graceful, no more appropriate, 
no more sensible act than for the people of the United States 
to help these poor blacks to celebrate the emancipation procla- 
mation which half a century ago accomplished their liberation 
and was the most significant single act that ever happened in 
the history of the world as bearing upon the fortunes of a race; 
to help them celebrate the anniversary of that proclamation 
by showing to the white people of the country what are the 
pathways along which they can be helped, and by showing to 
each other what have been the rewards of a useful and indus- 
trious life on their own part. 

We have done little enough, sir, for these people. We have 
done much in pushing them away, in saying, “ You shall not go 
here or there or do this or that.“ We have done very little to 
help them do what is necessary to make them less of a burden 
to us and more of a satisfaction to the people of-their own race. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Senator from Nebraska will 
not press his opposition to this bill. The last place from which 
I looked to see objection to this little aid to the blacks was from 
the soil where the Kansas-Nebraska conflict raged at the time 
when I first heard the echoes of the strife and controyersy of 
the great world. This is to enable the people for whom the 
Kansas-Nebraska settlers sacrificed and fought to celebrate the 
great act of freedom which was the consummation of the sac- 
rifices and the heroism of the people of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am really obliged to the 
Senator from New York for his contribution to the occasion, 
but it in nowise answers my objection. I do not yield to the 
Senator from New York in my desire to promote the develop- 
ment, the prosperity, and the welfare of the colored race. I 
am frank to say that on the soil of Nebraska, which the Sen- 
ator is kind enough to mention, the colored man is probably. 
doing as well in a material and in an intellectual sense as he 
is doing in the State of New York, which the Senator in part 
represents; but I am morally certain that very few, if any, 
colored men from my State would be able to visit a far-away 
exposition on the Atlantic coast; and I am positive that they 
would gain no material benefit by such an excursion. 

I am very suspicious, moreover, that there is a design behind 
the attempt to appropriate $250,000 for the alleged benefit of the 
colored race, and that a large part of that appropriation would 
be used, as a large part of other appropriations for so-called 
participation in expositions has been used in the past, for the 
payment of salaries, the incurring of expenses, and perhaps the 
erection of buildings which would be of no sort of benefit to the 
persons in whose name and for whose pretended benefit the 
appropriation is sought from Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Nebraska has stated—I am 
not familiar with this bill—that this exposition was to be held 
on the Atlantic coast. Is it so provided in the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not sure that it is fixed even to that 
extent, although the exposition corporation is located in Geor- 
gia, and I assume that the exposition would be held there, and 
probably if it were to benefit the largest number of colored peo- 
ple, it would be held in the South, where a majority of the 
colored people are found. 
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Mr. LODGE. I thought, as I beard the bill read, that the 
question of the place for holding the exposition was to be left 
to the decision of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor or the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is quite likely 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can the Senator tell me whether 
the charter settles that question? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know. I am not familiar with the 
bill. I was asking for information. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The charter does not settle it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not read the bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The bill does not designate any place for 
the holding of the exposition. . 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Section 3 of the bill clearly leaves the selec- 
tion of the place for the holding of the exposition to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, it can hardly be said that it is to be 
located on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, wherever the exposition 
is to be held it must, from the very nature of the case, be 
largely local. 'The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
is well aware that the average colored man will not be able to 
travel any considerable distance to attend this exposition; and, 
if he were able to do so, he would receive no particular benefit 
by spending his money in that way. The most practical teachers 
of the colored race, those who attempt in the most practical 
way to benefit them, do not attempt to do so in this manner. 
They attempt to do it in the way of that training and that edu- 
cation which fits them for the practical life in which they must 
engage if they would be successful, happy, and worthy citizens. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from New 
York must know that of late so-called expositions, held for 
various purposes, have degenerated largely into amusement en- 
terprises, charging admission at the gate, and that nine-tenths 
of those who visit those expositions go to the “midway” and 
spend their time upon the “midway,” in the side shows and 
circus performances. That has been true practically of every 
exposition held in the United States since the Centennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia, which was really the only educational 
exposition for which the money of the United States has been 
appropriated. 

I am against this appropriation, just as I would be against 
any appropriation of the people's money for the purpose of 
holding an exposition, whether for white people or for black 
people. Moreover, Mr. President, I am against this measure 
for the reason that it is a most reckless attempt to take $250,000 
out of the Treasury and allow it to be expended as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor may hold to be fit. It is prac- 
tically turning over to him a quarter of a million dollars. We 
know that the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is one of those 
Cabinet officers who are already overwhelmed with duties. His 
connection with that money will be simply to turn it over to 
those who are already preparing to get hold of it, and the result 
will be simply a waste of $250,000 of the people’s money, and 
the colored man will not be benefited one iota. I can hardly 
conceive that the Senator from New York can sincerely believe 
that there is to be a great uplift of the colored race in this 
country by taking $250,000 out of the Treasury for the purpose 
of holding an exposition. Can anyone here deny the fact that 
every exposition held on American soil in recent years has de- 
generated into a mere amusement enterprise? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I deny that that is true of the Pan American 
Exposition at Buffalo in my State. The Senator from Nebraska 
may assert it regarding the exposition at Omaha in his State, 
and I can not deny it, for I do not know; but I infer from the 
fact that after having one exposition at Omaha the people of 
Nebraska proceeded to have another, they considered the first 
one to be beneficial. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I am not disposed 
to disparage the exposition held at Omaha. The Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition held at Omaha, I believe, was equal in its 
educational features to any other exposition recently held. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Nebraska 
why, if he considers that the Trans-Mississippi Exposition held 
at Omaha for white people was beneficial in its educational 
influences, he is unwilling to have the same kind of benefit 
given to the black people? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will answer the Senator from New York 
by saying that the Trans-Mississippi Exposition held in Omaha 
was not held for white people alone, but was held for all the 
people, including blacks as well as whites. I reprehend and 
condemn the purpose of this bill in another respect, the very 
one named by the Senator from New York. It is an attempt to 
distinguish between the whites and the blacks, the very thing 
that he has condemned and denounced. It involves the idea of 
separating the two races. Why label an exposition for the 
blacks only? Why label it for their benefit alone? They par- 
ticipate just as the whites do in any exposition held; they 
have the same opportunity to visit the art galleries and the 
various buildings, and to study the objects exhibited in the 
exposition; and they have the same opportunity to exhibit in 
those expositions that the white people have; so that there is 
no need to set them aside as “ goats,” with the idea that they 
must go off by themselves and have their exposition. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska whether 
he would close the schools at Tuskegee, at Hampton, and the 
Howard University because they take only blacks among their 
pupils? If he would not, why does he oppose the educational in- 
fluence of an exposition for blacks? - 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator finished his question? 

Mr. ROOT. I have. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would rather appropriate the $250,000 
to build an educational institution, to endow a college, than to 
appropriate it for the purpose of holding what inevitably will 
degenerate into an amusement enterprise, into an enterprise in 
which a number of the favored few of the corporation or of the 
Government will draw large salaries, in which the commission- 
ers will draw large salaries out of the Treasury, and in which 
favored contractors will receive their share in the construction 
of buildings. I would rather use $250,000, if it is desired to do 
something for the colored man, for the purpose of endowing a 
school to teach the colored man. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I ask the Senator from Nebraska whether he is 
non stating the experience which he had with the Omaha expo- 
sition? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I haye no hesitation at all in meeting 
that issue. We undertook the Omaha exposition for a material 
purpose. At that time Omaha was in a serious condition of 
depression. I joined the business men of Omaha who under- 
took to establish an exposition there for the material good of 
that section of the country. It was a success; it enabled our 
people to come together in cooperation, and we made òf the expo- 
sition a great success. 

We not only made an exposition which returned 92 cents on 
the dollar to the stockholders, but we made an exposition which 
restored our city to prosperity. We did not do it for the pur- 
pose of educating people; we did not do it for the mere pur- 
pose, stated in this bill, of conferring a great benefit upon a 
class of people; but we entered into it as a business proposi- 
tion. It was a success as a business proposition; but I want 
to state to the Senator from New York that it was like every 
other exposition of recent years, in that it degenerated into a 
mere amusement proposition. The art gallery was deserted, 
and the “ midway,” with all its side shows, was crowded, What 
is true of the Omaha exposition is true of every exposition 
recently held in the, United States, and my experience with that 
exposition is one which has led me to stand opposed to any ap- 
propriation of the people’s money for the purpose of promoting 
an exposition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was interested in the Senator's state- 
ment that the Omaha exposition was held for material pur- 
poses. There seems to have been a business depression in 
Omaha, and they had an exposition to enable the people to get 
out of that unfortunate business condition. In reading the 
most excellent report on the pending bill, presented by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, I find that this exposition 
is for a very different purpose; that it is for an educational 
and a religious purpose, which I think quite as important as 
holding an exposition for material purposes. 
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The Senator says that the Omaha exposition was open to the 
blacks as well as the whites. I will ask the Senator if there 
was any black man on the board of directors or on any com- 
mittee connected with the Omaha exposition, or were they in- 
vited to make exhibits—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When the Senator has finished his ques- 
tion, I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am pretty nearly through—or were 
they invited to make exhibits at all? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a sort of compound question that 
the Senator is asking, and I shall have to take my time in 
answering it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator can answer it in sections 
if he chooses. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will answer it in sections. 

The Senator starts out with the proposition that this exposi- 
tion differs from the Omaha exposition in that the prospectus 
of the proposed colored exposition declares its purpose to be 
an educational one. Our prospectus in Omaha set forth the 
same thing. We sought a lofty pedestal upon which to place 
our exposition. It was to be a great educational enterprise. 
But I repeat what I said; it largely degenerated into an amuse- 
ment—an entertainment. All of these expositions travel that 
course, and this one will travel that course. The buildings for 
exhibits will be not only lacking in exhibits but lacking in 
spectators, and the midway will be crowded. The amusement 
field will get into the foreground; and the money appropriated 
here, instead of going for the benefit of the class for whose 
benefit it is intended, will go to pay salaries and to construct 
useless buildings. 

Now I will answer the Senator’s other question. He asks 
whether there were any colored men upon the board of di- 
rectors of the Omaha exposition. There were no colored men 
upon the board of directors. I do not recall whether or not 
there were any colored men who made exhibits; but I know 
there were colored men who went to the grounds. I was one 
of the directors who insisted that the evening charge and some 
of the day charges should be only half price, in order that people 
of that class should have the benefit of the exposition. 

I am sure any exposition held anywhere, for any purpose, 
will have its fair proportion of colored attendants. This idea 
of attempting to set apart a particular exposition to be held by 
the colored people for their benefit, to exhibit their progress, 
while it may be theoretically a lovely idea, will degenerate just 
as all the other exposition ideas have degenerated; and I, for 
one, object to the expenditure of public money for this purpose. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska if he does 
not think it would be more useful to the colored race to enable 
them to exhibit the fruits of their industry and progress for 
the encouragement of each other than it is to lower the en- 
trance fee to a white exposition in order that they may come 
into the midway? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator finished his question? 

Mr. ROOT. I have finished. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would be an admirable thing if the 
colored people could encourage each other—and they are en- 
couraging each other. I want to say to the Senator from New 
York that every time a colored man makes an honest success in 
life, finds himself in an honest and useful occupation, and 
meets that share of success which many of them are meeting, 
he is the best exhibit that his brothers can have. He points 
the way. Industry with the colored man will win, as industry 
with the white man will win; and it will win, I suppose, in 
New York as it has been winning in Nebraska. 


The Senator from New York must realize that there is noth- 


ing the colored man can exhibit at an exposition in Georgia or 
anywhere else that he can not exhibit in his everyday life. 
The best exhibit the colored man can make is the exhibit the 
successful colored men are making. I am glad to say they 
are making such progress that the truth is that the colored 
race has progressed in the few years it has had emancipation 
probably faster than any other race has ever progressed after 
its emancipation. But it has not made that progress as the 
result of expositions. It has made it as the result of having an 
open field, an opportunity; it has made it as the result of indus- 
try; it has made it as the result of sacrifice; it has made it as 
the white man has made his success in life—by encouraging 
those virtues and adhering to those precepts which mean 
success. 

I can not conceive that the Senator from New York is sin- 
cere in his idea that the colored man is to be benefited by an 


exposition when he knows that if he is benefited at all he 
can be benefited only by adhering to those precepts in life which 
bring success and merit success. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to suggest to the 
honored Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock] that it may 
not be beyond the realm of hope that the white race may bene- 
fit somewhat by an exposition of the colored man’s achieve- 
ments, products, and genius. I want to say to the Senator that 
while there are many colored people who are too poor to go 
to such an exposition, there are hundreds and thousands of them 
that are prosperous. Indeed, no people in the history of the 
world have risen from bondage to such a glorious height in 50 
years under more discouraging circumstances. In the last 
decade and a half the colored people of this country have ac- 
quired and own in their own right, unencumbered, more land 
than is embraced in the entire Kingdom of Holland and the 
entire Kingdom of Belgium combined. They have made a tre- 
mendous record in creditable achievements. All the professions 
are honored by them; every vocation is enjoyed by them; and 
wherever they have had a fair chance they have shown 
Sdaptability and earnestness in caring for themselves in the 
struggle of life. 

The white people should be proud of their record in a half 
century of freedom, and the colored people should be proud of 
themselves. If this exposition will disclose to the white people 
the genius and the strength and the progress of the colored 
race and make them more self-reliant, it will have done a 
genuine service to mankind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think what the Senator says is un- 
doubtedly true. But he prefaced his proposition with an if;“ 
and that is just the sticking point. If the exposition would 
do that, I should be for it. But because I know the exposition 
will not do it, I am against it. I am against the promiscuous 
appropriation of money, raised from the people by taxation, for 
enterprises of this sort; and I want to say to the Senator 
from New York that in my opinion the hard-head colored men 
of this country will not approve the appropriation of this 
amount of money for this purpose. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from Nebraska has expressed a 
doubt of my sincerity in asserting that the exposition will be 
beneficial to the colored people. I hope he does not really en- 
tertain that doubt. I can assure him that if he had heard the 
colored men who came before the Committee on Industrial Ex- 
positions even his hard heart would have been stirred with 
sympathy for their condition and with a strong desire to do 
something to help them. One of them said this exposition 
would be an object lesson “in bringing forward such an ex- 
hibit to inspire and encourage our own people who at times 
feel a little as though life was scarcely worth living.” 

Mr. President, my heart has many a time ached as I have 
considered men with colored blood in their veins against whom 
all the avenues or all the ends that are held here by men are 
closed. Never in my life have I been more sincere in the recog- 
nition of a duty or in an earnest hope than I am in pressing 
upon the Members of the Senate that they shall avail them- 
selyes of this opportunity to lift a little the cloud that hangs 
over these people and give them some glimpse of hope for am- 
bition and for progress that may make their lives worth living 
under the hard conditions that surround them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am a member of the 
Committee on Industrial Expositions, and was present at the 
meeting at which this grant was urged. My impressions at the 
commencement of the hearing were similar to those made upon 
the mind of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 
But as the hearing progressed, the representatives of the colored 
race conducted themselyes with such modesty, and were so 
distinguished in clearness, conciseness, and dignity of state- 
ment regarding this organization, that I concluded to vote for 
the measure. There were three Members of the minority party 
present at that meeting—the late lamented Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Taylor], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAYN- 
TER], and myself; and my recollection is that there was no 
dissent. . 

There is hardly any Senator upon this floor who is more 
radical than myself upon the race question. I believe we should 
preserve this country for the white man and for the white 
race. I would by law bar out from immigration all save those 
of the white race, without invidiously referring to any other 
race. If I had the power, I would write in the Constitution 
to-morrow a provision confining the franchise to people of the 
white race, without taking the privilege from those of a dif- 
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ferent race who now have it, but confining the exclusion to the 


future. I do not believe two races differing in color can live 
upon the same soil without the one being subservient or sub- 
ordinate to the other. I believe race intolerance alone will 
keep the two races from mingling; and I regard amalgamation 
as the greatest curse that could afflict a country. I believe race 
intolerance will ultimately end in race conflict, and I would 
save our country the dreadful problems of the future. 

But there seems to be no disposition to legislate upon this 
great question in so comprehensive a way as in the future grad- 
ually to lead to an aided emigration of this race to the land of 
their origin, under conditions of assistance by this country 
that will make the way easy. So we must struggle with this 
problem as best we may to-day, only realizing that more seri- 
ous problems are in the future for those who shall succeed us. 

But no reflecting man can fail to observe that the constant 
tendency is toward race separation in this country, and it isa 
desirable tendency. The negroes are separating themselves more 
and more from the whites in separate localities, in separate 
communities. Ultimately they will probably control, so far as 
population is concerned, large areas of the fairest portion of 
our country, as they are now controlling, so far as population is 
concerned, the richest part of our country, the great black belt 
of Louisiana and of Mississippi. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me to go along 
without interruption, I shall close in a few minutes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was going 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator asks not to be in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I prefer not to be interrupted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I prefer not to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the leaders of the negro 
race are prominent in this movement. They are establishing 
such institutions as Tuskegee. We have already the Hampton 
Institute, the workings of which I had the opportunity of seeing 
last year. They are proceeding now upon lines of industrial 
education—the training of the hand and not simply the train- 
ing of the head. They are realizing that that is the best kind 
of training they can receive, and they are showing the advantage 
of it every day in the progress which they have made. 

Without realizing it, we were absolutely inhuman to the 
negroes when, at the close of the war, we gave them the suffrage 
as a matter of self-protection. The right to vote did not protect 
them. It simply gave them the power to oppress, in the South, 
the superior race, and produced a reaction which again has put 
them in subjection. We erred in our whole method of education, 
being of the impression that the best thing to do was to train their 
heads rather than their hands, and we substituted no material 
or practical training whatever for the training which the blacks 
had been receiving upon the plantation in all the industrial and 
mechanic arts. We allowed the South after the war to sustain 
the whole burthen of training a race for whose slavery the 
whole country, North as well as South, was responsible. 

We have blundered in our treatment of them, and they have 
blundered out of the difficulties in which our mistaken humanity 
involved them. Led by people of their own race, they are now 
advancing in all the industrial arts, and their leaders are in- 
culcating in them a certain pride of race itself. 

I was glad to hear a prominent black man at Hampton de- 
clare that he believed in his race, that he was proud of his 
race, and that he would not object to entire race separation in 
this country and the assignment of the negro race to specified 
parts of a town or a community, provided that the peojle of 
that locality were treated as fairly in public matters zs the 
white portion. That pride of race, if it develops, will make 
them a stronger and more vigorous race, and I trust it will lead 
them into such dissatisfaction with the subservient position 
which they now occupy and which they will continue to occupy 
throughout all time in this country that they themselves will 
head a movement for a return to their own soil, which to-day 
opens up more opportunities for immigration than almost any 
other part of the world. It is a country in which enterprise 
of every kind is now being developed, and if the whites can 
migrate to Africa, why should it be regarded as a misfortune 
that the blacks should migrate there? 

Mr. President, I was impressed by the appearance of the 
black men who appeared before us, by the clearness of their 
statements, by the dignity of their expressions. I am sure that 
if the men who appeared before us have control of this exposi- 
tion, it will be an exposition worthy of the development which 
that race has shown at Hampton and at Tuskegee. While I 


entertain the views that I do regarding the presence of the 
blacks upon American soil, I feel it is our highest duty to aid 
them in the lines of development which they have selected for 
themselves, and therefore I shall vote for this bill with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in past years I have opposed 
many of these examples of exposition industry as they have 
been presented to the Congress of the United States. I thought _ 
that industry was carried to great extremes, It seemed to me 
it had degenerated, under the guise of a celebration of this or 
that event, into land speculations or efforts to promote the 
prosperity of some particular locality. I have opposed such ap- 
propriations of the public money many times. It was neither 
a grateful nor a pleasant task. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I have been a little surprised at 
the opposition developed to this not large appropriation for this 
purpose. The Senator from Nebraska seems to overlook the 
fact that the emancipation of the slaves 50 years ago was rather a 
remarkable event. In fact, I think it may be said without ex- 
aggeration that it was one of the great events of the nineteenth 
century. It ranks with the emancipation of the serfs in Russia 
and the unification of Italy, and forms a very important part 
of our own history. 

The people who were emancipated under the proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln were the Negroes of this country. They had 
not come here voluntarily. They were a forced immigration. 
We were all responsible for their presence here, North and 
South alike. Finally, in the agony of war, they were set free. 
It was a very great event. Fifty years afterwards it is pro- 
posed that there shall be a celebration, and that the people 
thus set free shall haye an opportunity, and be aided by the 
Government in that opportunity, to show to the white race 
that set them free from slavery what they have done with 
their freedom. I think it will be good for them. I think it 
will help them in the right way along the paths which have 
been followed at Tuskegee and Hampton. But I think also, 
Mr. President, that it will be a good thing for the white people 
of the United States to have an opportunity to learn what 
progress the Negroes haye made under freedom. 

I am willing for one to vote for this not excessive appropria- 
tion to celebrate the act of emanicipation, if nothing else. I 
am very glad that the celebration of that great act should take 
the form of an exposition furnished with exhibits by the people 
who were emancipated, for the benefit and the instruction of all 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I will not undertake at this 
late hour to enter into a discussion of the negro problem. I 
will say this, however, that I do not believe that there will be 
a conflict of races in this country. Certainly one of the ways 
to prevent any conflict is for the superior race to extend a 
helping hand to the inferior race and show they are willing to 
do them justice. 

I am not at all alarmed about the supremacy of the negro 
over the white man. If one-tenth of our population, composed 
of negroes, can overcome us or surpass us in any respect, it 
will be our own fault, and we should not complain. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] said that the 
exposition in Omaha was for educational purposes, but I am 
sure that those who heard his remarks will conclude that it 
failed in its purpose. 

All his talk about the negro having an equal chance in that 
exposition is ridiculous. What chance had the negro to take 
his comparatively few articles there to contend with the white 
man? Every officer in the exposition was a white man. The 
negro was literally left out of the concern. If the exposition 
held in Omaha finally turned entirely into a Midway Plaisance, 
or whatever you might call it, as the Senator says, that does 
not argue that other expositions will do the same. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a very short extract from what 


one of the men said who came before this committee while this 


bill was being heard: 


First of all we see in it an opportunity to emphasize the real value 
of our splendid form of government. You will pardon me for adverting 
to personal experience, but when I think of my birthplace in a log cabin 
between two mountains in the State of Tennessee and of the oppor- 
tunity of appear before such an august body as this I feel that that 
is one of the great things in the minds of my race in their desire in a 

ractical, tangible way to show to the civilized world the great oppor- 
ty afforded every American citizen, regardless of previous condi- 
tion or creed. Secondly, there would be the object lesson in bringing 
forward such an exbibit to inspire and encourage our own people, who 
at times feel a little as though life was scarcely worth living. They 
are not even informed as a mass of the material progress that been 
made by the race in the short period of time In which we have been 
practically relying upon our own resources. That is No. 2. 

Then it comes to you as a desire of the various religious organiza- 
tions of this country, and we feel that the Christian Church is possibly 
the greatest asset and the most practical and clear demonstration of 
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the possibilities of the race. We have to-day, as Bishop Arnett was 
wont to say, sufficient seating capacity in the churches to give every 
negro in the United States a comfortable pew in a church, and we 
come asking this opportunity of showing to the world that we live in 
a land where, if a man will put forth the proper endeavor, he may 
rise, and then we come asking that we shall have an opportunity to 
show to those of our own race who may be somewhat discouraged and 
despondent that there is light ahead, and to that end I 2 e 
representing the moral side of this question and from a ministerial 
point of view. 

As the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] said, the con- 
duct of the men who appeared before that committee was digni- 
fied, modest, and proper, and not only so, but they demon- 
strated that they were men of rare intelligence. 

Mr. President, it seems to me as though this is a very small 
favor asked by the negro. I was glad to see that on that the 
committee were unanimously in favor of the bill. 

We do not want to close the door of hope against these peo- 
ple. Let us give them a chance to show to the world what they 
have done; whether or not they merit the freedom that came 
to them through years of agony and blood and toil. Let us 
do something to encourage them. If we want fairness and 
good fellowship, let the great white race be fair and just to the 
colored race, which labors under so many disadayantages. 

But the Senator from Nebraska seems to fear that the 
negroes can not pay their way to the exposition, and in his 
imagination he thought it was going to be held on the Atlantic 
coast. No wonder, for there have been so many expositions in 
that direction; but this exposition is to be in the South. It 
will be held there for the purpose of showing to the negroes 
of the South, in the States in which they were held in bondage, 
exactly their opportunities and their chances of betterment as 
well as their materia) advancement. 

We should remember, Mr. President, that the negroes have 
been faithful to this country; that they have made wonderful 
progress; and we should not forget that upon the field of battle 
they have stood side by side with the whites and preserved 
their lives more than once; and that their feats of bravery have 
found most complimentary mention throughout the civilized 
world. 

I plead for this humble and unfortunate race. I plead for 
simple justice. I plead they may be extended this little help. 
I plead they may be given more light; they be permitted to show 
what they are and what they have done. 

I do not fear that the time will ever come when they will be 
in the way of the white man. This can not be expected, on ac- 
count of their past history, their bondage, and their lack of 
education; but, instead of crushing them to the earth, I would 
reach out and take them by the hand and say, “ Come up here, 
higher into the atmosphere of freedom; come up higher on the 
plane of equality before the law; come up into the highway of 
progress; come up higher in the standard of citizenship, and 
show to the people of the world what you have done, and you 
will merit the confidence and respect of all.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not know that I would 
say to them, “Come up here.” I would say, There is an open 
opportunity guaranteed to you by the Constitution of the United 
States, and the law undertakes to protect you in taking advan- 
tage of that opportunity.” 

There ts too much patronage in this Government. We have 
heard much Jack Horner talk here in the last month. I am 
not referring to any particular Senator, but it is always, “I 
am giving you something, I am doing something for you,” and 
then he “puts in his thumb,” and he “takes out a plum,” and 
he says, “ What a good boy am I.” Let us speak to the Ameri- 
can citizen on the basis of their rights under the law, and 
when we have done that we owe them nothing more; we have 
completed our duty as the dispensers of law. 

Mr. President, of course this is not giving these people any- 
thing, because they are a part of the people of the United 
States on exactly an even political status with everybody else. 
I say on an equal political status. I have no patience with the 
talk of social equality. No man can be my social equal or that 
of any other Senator without my consent or his. Men estab- 
lish their grade of equality by their conduct and the demands 
that they are able to make good; that is all. I do not care 
what a man’s color is, if he can establish to my satisfaction that 
he is my superior, he and I will walk off in opposite directions. 

Mr. President, there is no such question involved in this one- 
tenth of the people of the United States who own one-tenth of 
its revenues. They are entitled to the voice of a tenth of the 
people in the disposition of them. So they want to hold an 
exposition. 

It is not new. I have known little cities scattered around 
over the United States who would form a committee for the 
public good and send a delegation down to Congress, and we 
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have given them hundreds of thousands, and in some cases mil- 
lions, of dollars, some of which they never repaid, and we have 
given it to them at the expense of these negroes as well as our 
own expense. The losses have fallen upon them as well as 
upon those of our own Caucasian race. 

So there is no question of patronage, no question of giving 
them this, any more than there is a question of giving to any 
community of our own white race the benefits of the operation 
of the Government in connection with such things as exposi- 
tions are intended to develop. We want to know—the white 
people of the country want to know—what these negroes have 
accomplished. We ought to want to know it, unless we are 
cowards. We ought to be willing to face any problem of that 
kind in this country. I want to know it. I want to know how 
much land they own; I want to know what advance they have 
made in the attainment of artistic or socialistic workmanship. 
I want to know it, and I want to estimate the price that stands 
opposite to it. 

They were entitled to freedom before the war, in my judg- 
ment, and they were entitled to it when they got it. No man 
has the right to hold another in slavery. Is there a man in 
this Chamber who dares to assert his belief in the right to hold 
another human being in slavery in this hour? 

It was a great act. It was a great act for the Caucasian 
race. It was a majority of the people of the United States 
who said, We will throw off this disgrace among the nations 
of the earth, and it was a majority that was brave enough 
and true enough to the principles of our Government to make 
good this statement. Are we going to apologize for it to-day? 
Are we going to shrink back from an acknowledgment of it? 
I think not. We will celebrate the vindication of the spirit of 
freedom upon which rests the declaration of our forefathers in 
the making of the Constitution of the United States. 

These people have rights in this Chamber, however they may 
be considered outside of it. There is not a man in this Cham- 
ber who has not held up his hand and sworn before his God 
that he would maintain that charter of rights. There is no 
race question in this Chamber under the conscience of Senators. 
I would give the negro no more than he is entitled to under the 
law, and I would be ashamed to pilfer from him something 
that he is entitled to. I would regard the man who would de- 
prive him of a constitutional right as I would regard one who 
thieved from him in his tangible property. 

It is duty here with Senators, right, justice under the law, 
without any attempt to either evade or violate the law. That 
is all they are asking here. They are asking that they may be 
granted the privileges that have been granted to other citizens 
out of the Treasury of the United States. They have the right 
to hold the exposition, and if they were to see fit to furnish the 
financial aid necessary, who could object to it? They have not 
asked for anything like the sums of money that we have freely 
granted on other occasions. 

Now, let us stand up here and treat this question fairly. I 
am glad to know that the report of the committee was a unani- 
mous one; it reflects credit upon the fairness of the members of 
this great body, no matter from whence they come or what com- 
munity they may represent. 

These people have not all been idle. Whether the average 
standard for industry is equal to that of our race I do not know. 
There never will come a time when the races will be amalga- 
mated, or where the line will be lost sight of. It is not neces- 
sary that it should, and it is anything but desirable that it 
should, 

Now, Mr. President, it was my intention to make only a few ` 
remarks that would leave the Rrcorp to show I was not absent 
on this occasion. I want in closing to call attention to the next 
to the last words ever pronounced by Mr. Lincoln, and I am 
going to hark back to-day on the argument that was made in 
the Senate in behalf of a man who followed the wrong flag. I 
did not have it with me on that occasion, but it fits this occa- 
sion. Next to the last public utterance of President Lincoln, 
on the 17th of March, 1865, the question had been put up to him 
as to the status of this race of people, and he said: 

There are but few aspects of this great war on which I have not 
already expressed my views by speaking or writing. There is one— 

I want this to be heard because it is probably the most typical 
thing in print of Abraham Lincoln— 

There is one—the recent effort of our erring brethren ”— 

In quotation— 
sometimes so called, to employ the slaves in their armies. 

Now, that was broken. I am going to read it again unbroken 
into the Recorp. President Lincoln said: 


There are but few aspects of this great war on which I have not 
already expressed my views by speaking or writing. There is one—the 
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recent effort of “our erring 
the slaves in their armies. ‘The 
“Will the negro fight for them?” 
and doubtless do know better than 


brethren,” sometimes so called, to employ 


great question with them has been, 
They ought to know better than we, 
we. I may incidentally remark that 


having in my life: heard arguments—or strings of words meant 
to pass for arguments—intended to show that the negro ought to be a 
slave. If hes t will be a 


1 now really fight to keep himself a slave, 

far better argument why he should remain a slave than F have ever 
before heard: He perhaps ought to be a slave if he desires it ardently 
enough to fight for it. r if one out of four will, for his own f 

ht to keep the other three in slavery, he ought to be a slaye for his 

fish meanness: I have always thought that all men should be free; 
but if any should be slaves it should be, first, those who desire it for 
themselves, and, secondly, those who desire it for others, Whenever I 
hear anyone ing for slavery I feel a strong impulse to see it tried 
on him perso J. 

That fits a case we had before us on a former occasion and 
expresses a characteristic sentiment in a characteristic way 
of one of the two greatest men whose names haye adorned 
American history. Washington was the other. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee recommends that 
the preamble to the bill be stricken out. Without objection, the 
committee recommendation is concurred in. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the report 
of the committee be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, consent is 
granted. 

The report is as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 311, Sixty-second Congress, second session. J 
SEMICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF ACT OF EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Root, from the Committee on Industrial Expositions, submitted 
ets get! report, to accompany S. 180: 


ou Ind Expositions recommends the 115 of 
Senate bill 180, entitled: “A bill providing for the celebration of the 
semicentennial anniv of the act of emancipation, and for other 


ersary 
D ” with the following amendments: 
th Daa ee preamble and the first. section: of the bill and insert 

e owing: 

“That whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied 
that the Semicentennial American Emancipation Exposition Co., a cor- 
poration: o zed under the laws of the State of Georgia has made 
pore for an exposition to be held during the year 1913, to illus- 

te the history, Ly corn and present condition of the N race, 
and to celebrate the eth: ET of the yeon of emancl- 
pation by President Lincoln, on the ist day of January, 1863, and that 

e said corporation has raised and secured. m. to the 
— of not less than N for the 


e 3 ay ng of . — 

and con of the Secretary 

ee over the 
e 


the race during their first century of om. 
The commi think that such an tion will be of ringt 
encouraging the negroes in the coun industry, 


ward thrift, indus 

effort fo bas e more rea 1 eg Aipa will 5 to all 

the people o e co ting ou W. W. ey can 

most practically porters, Ge help the negroes of the country to improve 
eir condition. 

That it will be a sensible and appropriate way of celebrating the 
event which was of vital importance to millions of cans. That 
having in view the relative amounts of expenditures by the National 
Government for the improvement of the Negro race as Sarr rag with 
expenditures for purposes from which that race has but little benefit, 

- the request for an sppronriston is reasonable and should be granted. 

The proceedings a hearing before the committee upon the bill 
were brief and instructive, and a transcript thereof is ap; as a 
part of this report. 

HEARING BEFORÐ THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS 
on S. 180, PROVIDING FoR THE CELEBRATION OF THE SEMICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ACT OF EMANCIPATION, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES. 

Senate OFFICE BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C.,. February. 2, 1912. 


The committee met at 11.05 a. m. 

Present: Senators Roor one JONES, CRANE, STEPHENSON, 
Gnonna, Works, TAYLOR, PAYNTER, NEWLANDS. Senator BRADLEY, 
of Kentucky, a ; also the clerk, Mr. Phillips B. Robinson. 

The CHAIRMAN. e committee will come to order. Some constitu- 
ents of Senator BRADLEY, of Kentucky, desire to be heard, I believe, upon 
the bill introduced by him (S. 180), entitled “A bill providing for the 
celebration of the semicentennial anniversary of the act of emancipation, 
and for other purposes.” 

Senator Braprey. This bill was originally introduced by Senator 
Depew. After he went out of the Senate it was reintroduced by me, and 
I understand that this preamble is objectionable to some Senators. It 


is a very beautiful assortment of language, well handled, and well 
put together; but I want to it to committee that the preamble 
might be sricken from this b in order to relieve any criticism of 
e 

e o 


ject of this bill is to make an 1 to enable the 
of the United States to celebrate: fiftieth year of their 


` 


emancipation—the: anniversary—by an exposition. In the latter part 
of the 5111 I want to call attention to the fact tħat on page 5 it is — 
gested that the words “one hundred” should be stricken out and 

fifty” inserted, so as to make it at least 50,000 instead of 100,000, 

ane 5 yesh * 

enator BRADLEY. rst line on page 5. And I suggest also that 

the preamble should be stricken out. how I want to — to the com- 
mittee that while I am here I can speak to you at any time; but we 
have some very distinguished negroes here to-day who are leaders of 
their race, some of whom are intimately known to me to be men of high 
character, and they would like to make a short statement. It has al- 
ready been explained by the chairman that the statements must neces- 
sarily be short. 1 now suggest that Mr. Wright, the president of a 
large industrial school in Georgia, be heard, 


STATEMENT OF MR. R. R. WRIGHT, SR, OF SAVANNAH, GA., PRESIDENT 
EMANCIPATION EXPOSITION COMMITTES. 


The CHAIRMAN. We will be very glad to hear from Mr. Wright. 
Senator BRADLEY. I will get you to state, Mr. Wright, right now, 


W. 
also president of this 1 that is promoting this semicenten- 
n for a number of years president of our 
We have held a State fair there for the last six 
thered out 
armers sod 


the 50 years. 

I talked with Senator SMITH 
and he had some objections, but 
would be drop and he would vote for the bill if the bill came out. 
also talked with Senator Bacon, who also had some objections to the 
preamble, and he agreed that if the preamble were changed he himself 
would support it. Thus I think that a movement like this ought to 
bring about a very strong feeling of respect and one that will be helpful 
in the whole country. 

Of course this is the first time the colored people have ever asked 
8 of this sort. Since 1876 there has been spent in the United 
States for fairs perhaps $25,000,000. The colored people, of course, 
have had no opportunity for expositions of this kind. small amount 
we ask for at this time is 1 per cent possibly of that amount and 
about 23 cents for each colored person of this country. We simply 
come to ask that you take this under consideration and help us get 
before the country; help us show that we are striving our best to 
develop the resources of this country; and help us to gain the hearty 

will of all the people of the country, I shall not detain you any 
onger, and I simply want to ask that Mr: R. R. Wright, jr., of Phila» 
delphia, may now make a short statement with reference to other mate 
ters connected with this question. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MR. R. R. WRIGHT, JR., OF PHILADELPHIA, EDITOR OF THD 
CHRISTIAN RECORDER OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Senator Brapiey. What is your business; what position do you hold, 
if any, Mr.. Wright? 

Mr. Wricuyr. I am the editor of the Christian Recorder, which is the 
official of the A, M. E. Church, which is the largest and oldest 
organization of the colored peopis of this „ abont 800,000 
members scattered over every State in the Uni States and some in 
South Africa, West Africa, and South America. 

I was asked to say a word about the prognos of the colored people 
in having an exposition such as we hope to have. The question natur- 
ally arises; What is there to exhibit? Has there been any substantial 
progress among the colored people of the country? It has been my op- 
portunity to examine into the history of colored people under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washington and the University 
33 and the Bureau of Commerce and Labor, and one thing 
which has struck me very forcibly has been the progress of these people 


in various lines of endeavor, 

There has first been a great pro in the growth of the popula- 
tion and the number of n * ty years ago there were about four 
million: and a half colored people in the country. To-day there are 
more than 9,000,000. By the census of 1910 there were between 
9,000,000 and 10,000,000 colored people who are scattered over all the 
States of the Union, chiefly in the lower erm States. 

Now, 50 — a ese people were largely illiterate. The best 
estimate of their illiteracy is about 96 per cent. Slowly that has been 
cut down until to-day it is reckoned at less than 40 per cent. The 
census of 1900 gave it at 451 per cent. Within 50 years the illiteracy. 
of the people has. been cut down to less than halt. 

This has been done chiefly by the growth of the public-school system. 
Fifty years ago there was practically no public-school system. ‘There 
are to-day more than 2,000,000 colored children im the public schools 
and these are taught by colored teachers who have developed within the 
last 50 years. ere are some 30,000 colored teachers wlio teach the 
colored children. There have also develo during these years a num- 
ber of colored schools manned and controlled by colored people, and of 
the higher and secondary schools there are about 100. e colored 
people have contributed during these 50 years to these schools some- 
thing over $6,000,000 besides the amount which they have contributed 
in taxes. The best information with regard to the contributions of 
ple in taxes shows that they have given something like 
of their earnings in the form of taxes to these schools; but 
thing which we are all interested in is the material develop- 
ment—the development in industry. 


2 with regard to this matter, 
e finally agreed that those objections 
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The development of industry has been along two particular lines; 
one the increase in the number and the diversification of the industries. 
Take the farming industry. There were, in 1900, 1,300,000 who were 
returned as farm laborers. There are as many farm laborers to-day as 
there were in 1860; but they have developed also a large number of 
other industries. About 1,000,000 of the farms in the country, by the 
census of 1910, were under the control of colored farmers, and about 

00,000 of these farms are owned by these colored people, as against 
practically no farms owned 50 years ago. 

There has also been developed during these years a number of new 
avenues; for instance, take the professions. There were in 1900 some- 
thing like 42,000 negroes in professions. «They represented physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, clergymen, journalists, engineers, literary people, 
artists, and others. This is a new line and one which is very little 
known among the colored people of our country. 

There has also developed in these 40 years a home-owning negro. It 
was my privilege to study for the State department in Pennsylvania 
home owning in that State, and to my surprise and to the surprise of 
the head of the bureau of industrial statistics, without covering half 
of the State, we received the names of nearly 4,000 negro ropert 
holders as against three thousand and some odd returned in 1900 for 
the whole State, and the estimate of property in Pennsylvania is some- 
thing like $15,000,000. Now, we bave only in Pennsylvania and Georgia 
and Arkansas and Virginia, I think, and possibly North Carolina, defi- 
nite statistics as to home owning; but the census has given to us over 
343,000 negroes who own their homes. That was known. Now, this 
has been an entirely new development during these 50 years. It is 
understood that in 1860 there were 1808 few people who owned homes. 
Now there are possibly 500,000. In 1900 there were 343,000 who owned 
their homes. ye think there is something in this line to show. 

Then there are other lines; for instance, in literary pursuits. That 
is a new line. In our Congressional Library here there are registered 
upward of 500 names of colored people who are authors and have copy- 
righted books. In the Patent Office there are patents of 300 colored 
people. Some most valuable patents have been granted to colored men, 
connected with the telephone system, and the railway system, the tele- 
graph system, and very many other things which are of value in the 
development of our 5 The inventions of colored men have never 
been brought out. I think that only one or two studies of inventions 
have been made. I think this would show an amount of progress which 
would well warrant a small appropriation to the colored people. 

The music of colored people would offer an excellent exhibit; a great 
deal of the popular music of to-day one hears hummed on the streets 
and sung at popular banquets is written by negroes., The University 
of Pennsylvania, when I was a student there, anderea two negroes to 
write the music for what was called the Mask and Whig Club; and 
much of thelr music was written by two men, both born in the South. 
The development in this line has been such if brought together would 
not only inspire respect in the colored people for themselves, but I 
think would also have the approbation of all friends of the colored 
oe I am glad to have the opportunity of laying these few things 

‘ore you. 

Senator BRADLEY. Do you know what the total value of the property 
owned by the negroes in the United States is? 

Mr. Want. No, sir. There have been estimates from $600.000,000 
to $1,000,000,000. I think it is nearer $1,000,000,000 than $600,000,000, 
bat there have never been any definite figures made. After the report 
of the Bureau of Statistics came out, in Pennsylvania we discovered 
that a great number of large property holders were omitted. A similar 
investigation was made in Philadelphia, and after it was published a 
negro who had nearly $6,000,000 worth of property was overlooked. It 
is most difficult to get hold of the property values of colored people, 
because very few of the States keep records as to color. 

Senator BRADLEY. Now, at this exposition, if held, you would have 
eyo pena the farms and from the factories, and so on, all over the 
country 

Mr. WricHr. I would say that there would be such. There have al- 
ready grown up spontaneously among negroes State fairs. These have 
been held in Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and in South 
Carolina known to myself, the exhibits being of the farm products 
chiefy and the products of the women in domestic arts, sewing, cook- 
ing, and so on. These have been uniformly succ I. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Wright, to what extent has the development of 
the mechanic arts gone? 

Mr. Wricut. In mechanic arts the colored people have held their own. 

The CHAIRMAN. Some of them have become, I suppose, carpenters and 
masons, and so forth. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of the 140 divisions of labor given by the census the 
negroes were in every one. They are not only carpenters and joiners. 
bricklayers, but in fact they are employed in every line of in ustrial 
activity. There are bankers— 

Senator BRADLEY. Have you any manufacturers? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will give you the figures from the 1900 statistics: 
1,186 manufacturers, 82 bankers and brokers, 9,098 retail merchants, 
149 wholesale merchants, 150 officials in banks. Now, in lines of manu- 
facturing, for instance, to give some concrete illustrations, take a line 
unknown to colored people 50 years ago—the printing business. In 
1896, I think it was, in Nashville, Tenn., there was started a small 
printing business. I visited it last year, when there were 120 em- 

loyees. They make a book; they take the sheet and turn it out bound 
n cloth or leather, as the case may be. There are a number of these 

rinting establishments over the country. In Ohio there is a large 

muggy manufactory that employs a oe number of colored people, and 

only colored people are employed. here are hosiery factories and 

tobacco factories and various other manufacturing industries among 

colored people scattered over the country. 

8 5 Bnaplnr. How many newspapers have you in the United 
es 

Mr. WRIGHT. There are about 200. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, in his 
operations for the schools to which he gave contributions, had a large 
number of negro mechanics. I do not know that you have ever been 
in that beautiful library at Bryn Mawr College—the Rockefeller Li- 
brary. The inside work there was all done by colored men. The Vir- 
ginia Institute, at Virginia, work and all the underground conduit work 
at the University of Chicago was done by the same colored men, some 
of whom are contracting now in Philadelphia and are personally known 
to me. An exhibit of that kind could be secured which would be. I am 
sure, an eye opener, not only to those who are not in close touch with 
this problem but to those who study it. 

The CHAIRMAN. As to the 1 terms of this bill, Senator Brap- 
Ley stated it was introduced originally by Senator Depew. How far 
are the specific terms of the bill the result of consideration and study? 


— 


Mr. Waicut, The chairman and president of the State fair and of 
the association can answer that question better than I can. 


I wish to say that the incorporation was submitted to Judge Charlton, 
of Savannah, Ga., who is judge of the superior court there, and he was 
asked to go over the terms we were unng in regard to this; and this 
is the term he agreed upon, “The American Emancipation Exposition 
Co.,“ as the name. Now, there was an objection made to the word 
* emancipation.” Otherwise there has been no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Wright, this corporation has been organized; it 
is an existing corporation? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the name is The Semicentennial American 
Emancipation Exposition Co.” ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes, sir. We took in all the best features and gave a 
term that seemed to be less objectionable than apy. other term. Of 
courae it could be called by a shorter term; simply “ Semicentennial Ex- 

tion.” 
Pohe CHAIRMAN. Some of the language of the bill is a little unusual 
for the purposes of legislation. I sup that what you really want is 
the 3 in aid of an exposition to illustrate the progress of 
our race . 
á Mr. WRIGHT. Decidedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since emancipation? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Decidedly ; yes, sir. 

me 5 And these particular forms of provisions are not 
essentla 

Mr. WRIGHT. Not at all; not in the slightest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Crane Informs me that he has a constituent 
who would like to be heard. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM EDWIN B. DU BOIS, PH. D., OF ATLANTA, GA., 
EDITOR OF THE CRISIS MAGAZINE. 

Dr. Du Bors. I wanted to say a word to the committee about the 
kind of exposition we would like to have. I think a committee like 
this must a little chary of expositions, because they have grown so 
enormous in size and they cost so much money. It has been in our 
minds that we could organize an exposition in this case upon a lot of 
new lines, distinctly educational, for the ple of the United States, 
both for the colo ple and for the white people. As a center o 
those exhibits it has n thought we should have a section devoted to 
a scheme which should pe the same exhibits, something on the order 
of the child welfare that the committee of women have been doing— 
or tuberculosis, and so on—that this main scheme should try to show 
the condition of the colored people throughout the United States. For 
Instance, it should have some of the African background, and in 
this department, and in all departments, we could make use of all the 
different things that can be shown to illustrate the concrete things and 
spiritual things which affect the colored people. For instance, maps 
and charts and models and mechanical figures of various sizes, and 
marble, pictures, and, perhaps, phonographs could be shown. 

I 8 most of you know that in nearly all of the great countries 
of the world there is an African exhibit. The African museums in 
London, Paris, and Berlin are sources in each of those cities of great 
educational value, and there is very little information of that sort in 
the United States. Something might be done to get 1 the things 
which show the wonderful mechanical genius of cer African tribes, 
especially their work in iron and in cloth. Then, in the second place, 
the question of the development of the negro race throughout the world, 
and the distribution of the negroes in the United States could be shown 
by relief maps with groups of figures showing this distribution, and 
movable figures, peruan; showing the migration. Then the question of 
the physique of the negro could be shown. Very little has been done 
in this country to show what is the typical negro physique. A great 
deal could be done by photographs and by plaster casts. en the ques- 
tion of health and disease could be covered. My idea is that this 
exhibit should be a truthful exhibit. It should not be atopy a thing 
that would be exaggerated in any way. It should be a real picture so 
far as possible of the condition of the negro people so that not only 
would it show the progress but also the dangers and the diseases to 
which they are Liable. 

Then the question of occupation could be covered. Of course, that 
would be one of the most interesting parts of the exhibit. This could 
be shown perhaps by mechanical figures of correct relative size showing 
the occupations of the negroes and the value of their services in a rela- 
tive manner in all the erent departments in which the negro takes a 
considerable part. 

Then the matter of education has been spoken of. We could have 
models and charts showing illiteracy, and conditions in cities, and pho- 
tographs of institutions and especia iY. photographs and models showing 
the work of the graduates of institutions as the work of the institution 
filters down to the actual mass of the people. In no department has 
the negro shown more genius for modern or, ization than in his 
churches, and the models of churches and of the work in churches be 
shown. The younger Mr. Wright here is a representative of one of the * 

reat churches, and there is a great publishing house, as he says, in 

ashville, Tenn., and there are several other organizations. That work 
could be shown and a person could grasp it and it would show the tre- 
mendous development that has taken place in that line. 
Then in the matter of civics—I suppose most of you would be sur- 
rised to know the number of neato towns and quarters throughout the 
nited States more or less organized as independent entities. Exhibits 
could be had showing those towns and the workings of those towns 
which would be of great interest. Then there would be of course 
charts and diagrams and models showing the o zed life, the busi- 
ness life, the social life, the work of social uplift among the Negro 
pone There are orphan asylums and there are a good number of 

ospitals and homes. The family life, the interior of the homes could 
be shown. And then the question of art, which has been mentioned. 
Negro music could be shown and photographs of art and other work, 
ont a collection of ne; books. here are something like 200 weekly 
newspapers. And finally statistics of crimes and of delinquencies could 
be shown. In this way it seems to me we might build up a compara- 
tively small central exhibit and then around that could come the various 
voluntary exhibits which are always sent to e itions of this sort. 
Then there could be congresses held in connection with it—congresses 
on agriculture and on industry, on education, on health, on music. 

There should be, of course, awards and medals. Then there might be 
a historical pageant. I haye been looking up the history of the negro, 
and it is interesting, indeed, to know what a continuous history would 
show in connection with the development of the negro from the time of 
the Egyptian civilization down by ee the . kingdoms in the 
Sudan and the migration of the Bun tribes from North Africa to 
South Africa; and, as you know, the negro has been connected with 
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almost every event in American history. 
that this central exhibit could be kept or nee 


could obtain exact information concerning the n 

these ideas it seems to me that we could have an exposition 
which would not be costly—and we are not a for very much 
money—that would be educational, and something that we could pay 
for with the amount of money that we got from the Government an 
which we could raise among ourselves. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask now that you hear the 
Rey. Dr. Ross for a few minutes, and that will be all, I believe. 
STATEMENT OF REV. I. N. ROSS, PASTOR METROPOLITAN AFRICAN METHODIST 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Ross. As a piata African Methodist preacher I simply come to 
emphasize the moral of this whole situation as we see it. rst of all 
we see in it an opportunity to emphasize the real value of our splendid 
form of government. You will pardon me for adver to —— ex- 
perience, but when I think of my birthplace in a log in een two 
mountains in the State of Tennessee and of the opportunity of appear- 
ing before such an august body as this I feel that that is one 81 the 

reat things in the minds of my race in their desire in a practical, 

ngible way to show to the civilized world the great op: ty 
afforded every American citizen, regardless of previous condition or 
creed. Secondly, there would be the object lesson in bringing forward 
such an exhibit to inspire and ——— our own people, who at times 
feel a little as tho life was scarcely worth living. They are not 
even informed as a mass of the material progress that has been made 
by the race in the short period of time in which we have been prac- 

cally relying upon our own resources. That is No. 2. 

Then it comes to you as a desire of the various religious organiza- 
tions of this country, and we feel that the Christian church is possibly 
the greatest asset and the most practical and clear demonstration of 
the ibilities of the race. We have to-day, as Bishop Arnett was 
wont to say, sufficient seating capacity in the churches to give every 
— . — in the United States a comfortable pew in a church, and we come 
asking this opportunity of showing to the world that we live in a land 
where, if a man will put forth the proper endeavor, he may rise, and 
then we come asking that we shall have an opportunity to show to 
those of our own race who may be somewhat discouraged and despondent 
that there is light ahead, and to that end I simply appear — ype age nen 
the moral side of this question and from a ministerial point of view, 
and I thank you for the opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that all? 

Senator BRADLEY. Yes; that is all. 

Mr. Wricur. Mr. Chairman, may I thank the committee very heartily 
for —. kindness in granting us such a long time to make our plea? 

The CHAIRMAN., We are very glad to have heard you, Mr. Wright, and 
Nad have been very much interested in the statements you have made 

ay. 
„ (at 11.50 o'clock a. m.) the committee went into executive 
n. 


AMENDMENT OF PRINTING LAWS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4239) to amend, revise, and codify the 
Jaws relating to the public printing and binding and the dis- 
tribution of Government publications. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Printing with amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill has not been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to dispensing 
with the formal reading? The Chair hears none, and the bill 
will be read for amendment, the committee amendments first 
to be considered, if there be no objection. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry as to whether or not this is the first reading of 
the bill for amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is the first reading for amend- 
ment as in Committee of the Whole, the formal reading having 
been dispensed with by unanimous consent. The bill is now 
being read for the presentation of amendments. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not understand—my attention per- 
haps was distracted—that there was unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the formal reading. I think the Secretary per- 
haps has inadvertently omitted to read some of the bill, and 
inasmuch as there are amendments to be offered, I think all of 
the bill should be read. I have some amendments to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair should have stated that 
the Secretary was simply reading the bill for committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the bill is being read for the purpose of 
offering amendments, that makes it necessary that the bill 
should be carefully read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill in 

full. The Chair did not mean to misstate the facts, but mis- 
understood the situation. 
The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, at page 7, 
section 6, paragraph 5. The first amendment of the Committee 
on Printing was, on page 9, section 6, paragraph 9, before the 
word “ court,” to strike out “ district” and insert “ circuit,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Sec. 6. Par. 9. In case of the default of any contractor to furnish 


paper, as provided in this section, he and his be respon- 
sible for any increase of cost to the Government in p a Supply 
of such paper which may be consequent upon such ult, 


Public Printer shall report every such default, with a full statement of 
all the facts in the case, to the Attorney General, who shall prosecute 
the pocorn contractor and his sureties upon their bond in the dis- 
trict court of the United States in the district in which such defaulting 
contractors reside or such suretyship is undertaken. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, section 18, paragraph 
1, line 10, after the word “ buildings,” to insert “and equip- 
ment,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Sec, 18. Pan 1. There shall be appointed by the Public Printer a 
superintendent of buildings and equipment, who must possess a prac- 
tical <i gore of mechanical, civil, and electrical engineering, and 
who shall ve a compensation of 83,000 per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, section 18, paragraph 2, 
line 14, after the word “ buildings,” to insert “and equipment,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Sec. 18. Par. 2. The superintendent of buildi and 9 shall 
have direct ch: of the Government Printing Office buildings and the 
ae laf ai machinery and equipment in and pertaining to tue Gor- 
3 Printin Office, He “Shalt rform * other du 
be required of by the Public ter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, section 20, paragraph 1, 
line 11, after the words “ compensation of,” to strike out “ three 
thousand” and insert “two thousand seven hundred and fifty,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Src. 20. Par. 1. There shall be appointed by the Public Printer a 
foreman of binding, who shall be a practical bookbinder, and who shall 
receive a compensation of $2,750 per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, section 23, paragraph 1, 
line 16, after the word buildings,” to insert and equipment,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Sec. 23. Par.1. The inspecter for the Joint Committee on Printin 
the foreman of printing, and the foreman of presswork shall constitu 
a board to examine and report in writing to the Public Printer on all 
paper, machinery, equipment, material, and supplies, except bindery 
machinery and Hades ma other than paper, delivered under con- 
tract, or purchase or otherwise, at the Government Printing Office: 

ed, t the superintendent of buildings and . shall join 
with said board of inspection in approving all ma ery, equipment, 
and building supplies before the same shall be recommended 


ties as may 


ance. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, section 24, paragraph 
1, line 6, after the word “ buildings,” to insert“ and equipment,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Sec. 24. Par. 1. The inspector for the Joint Committee on Printing, 
the foreman of presswork, and the superintendent of buildings an 
uipment shall constitute a board of condemnation, which, on request 
of the Public Printer, shall ascertain the condition of presses and other 
machinery, equipment, and material in the Government Printing Office 
when there is reason to believe that the same is no longer serviceable 
to the Government, and report its findings in writing to the Public 
Printer. Should machinery, uipment, or material be found to be un- 
Proved iy’ Joine Comatice on Printing he condoned aid sold fo 
ro e Jo mmittee on n A condem 
8 ertisin : Provided, That should 
board of condemnation be a t or unable to serve 
the Joint Committee on Frinton shall d te a person to fill the 
vacancy until such absence or disability shall cease. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, section 46, paragraph 
4, line 8, after the words “ Executive Office,” to insert “two 
copies”; in the same line, before the words “to the Library,” 
to strike out “and”; and in line 9, before the word “ copies,” 
to strike out “ each, two” and insert “ three,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Sec. 46. Pan. 4. Of the Senate and House documents and reports, ex- 


reports on private bills and simple and concurrent resolutions, 
there Shall t be distributed, unbound, as follows : To the Executive Offi 


daily examination to be made of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the pur- 
pose of noting the publication of documents and reports of inter to 

eir respective department, EEEE office, or establishment of the 
Government, and shall cause an ediate requisition to be sent to the 
Public Printer for the number of copies required for official use, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, section 48, line 19, be- 
fore the word “ sets,” to strike out “four” and insert “ five”; 
in line 21, after the word“ Congress,” to strike out “two for 
the Senate and two for the House” and insert “two, each, for 
the Senate and House, respectively, and one for the Library 
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of Congress”; and on page 49, line 1, after the words “in the,” 
to insert “ Library of Congress and,” so as to make the section 
read: à 

Src. 48. The Public Printer shall bind five sets of Senate and House 
bills and simple, concurrent, and joint resolutions of each Congress, 
two, each, for the Senate and House, respectively, and one for the 
Library of Congress. to be furnished him from the files of the Senate 
and House document rooms, the volumes when bound to be kept in the 
Library of Congress and document room of each House for reference. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
having charge of the bill whether or not on page 50, section 49, 
paragraph 4, in lines 16 and 17, the words “ Provided, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not apply to bills, resolutions, 
or committee reports ” would prevent the printing of committee 
reports on the order of the chairman of a committee as we are 
in the habit of doing now? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not, Mr. President. The section pro- 
vides as to committee hearings that 1,000 copies may be printed 
just as is previded in the existing law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is as to hearings, but I do not see the 
purpose in referring to committee reports. In most of the 
committees we are in the habit of having our reports printed 
before they are given out. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the case where the Secretary of the 
Senate orders it, and this provision does not apply to that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; the chairman of the committee now 
orders the printing. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is done through the Secretary of the 
Senate, and always has been. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But the Secretary could not prevent the 
chairman of the committee having it done. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but that has always been done through 
the Secretary. He can do it under this bill just the same as 
under the present law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will reserve the right to call attention to 
it later. It would be a very great inconvenience if the chair- 
men of committees were preyented from ordering the printing 
of reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would; but I will say to the Senator that 
under the bill that can be done just as it can be done under 
the present provisions of law. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Printing was, on 
page 67, section 65, paragraph 1, line 24, before the word 
“copies,” to strike out “two” and insert “three,” so as to 
read: 5 

Librarian of Congress, three copies. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 68, paragraph 4, page 
75, line 3, after the word “direct,” to insert: 

To tye press galleries of the Senate and the House, respectively, two 
nel CACR of the daily Rrcorp and one copy each of the bound 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 68, paragraph 4, page 75, 
line 8, after the words “daily Recorp,” to insert: 

To the undersecretary of state for external affairs of Canada, in ex- 
change for a copy of the Parliamentary Hansard, one copy of the daily 
ReEcorp and one copy of the bound RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw that 
amendment and will offer one to-morrow morning to take its 
place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the Secretary has read down 
to line 14 on page 75, if I am not mistaken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is ċorrect. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I send to the desk certain amendments and 
offer them qt this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho offers the 
amendments, which will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

On page 75, line 15, strike out the word “eight” and insert 
the word “ two.” 

In line 16, the same page, strike out the word “four” and 
insert the word “ one.” 7 

In line 17, same page, strike out the words “one dollar and a 
half” and insert the words “50 cents,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

The superintendent of documents is authorized to furnish to sub- 
scribers the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at $2 for the long session and 
$1 for the short session, or 50 cents per month, payable in advance. 

After the word“ advance,“ in lines 17 and 18, page 75, insert 
the following: < 


The Postmaster General is hereb 
or before the Ist of July, 1912, su 


* 


authorized and directed to make, on 
rales and regulations as will enable 


all postmasters In the United States to receive popular subscriptions for 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the aforesaid terms per year, and 
report all such oe ee and account for and pay the amount 
received therefor to the lic Printer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to haye these 
amendments go over and be considered to-morrow. I do not 
wish to discuss them at this time, but would prefer to have 
them passed over for the present. 

Mr. HEYBURN. After the amendments are in the RECORD 
they may go over, so far as I am concerned, until to-morrow. 
I want to get them in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will go over until 
to-morrow, and be considered pending then, or when the bill is 
next taken up. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Printing was, in 
section 68, paragraph 4, page 82, line 16, after the word “ that,” 
to strike out “the same shall be printed uniform with the pre- 
ceding volumes of the series, and that,” so as to read: 

(36) Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology with its 


accompanying papers: Provided, That not to exceed 3,500 copies are 
aathorined to be printed for distribution by the Smithsonian Institution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 68, paragraph 4, page 83, 
after line 10, to insert: 


(40) Publications of the Bureau of Mines, as provided for in section 
71 of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a number of committee 
amendments which I expect to offer to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill has not 
been concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the reading of the bill 
concluded, and reserve the right on behalf of the committee 
to present amendments to the bill to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator desires that the read- 
ing of the bill shall be concluded? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the Secretary continue the reading of 
the bill. The amendments reported by the committee in print 
may be agreed to now; but there are some other amendments. 
that I desire to offer to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. ~ 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Printing was, in section 71, page 90, line 22, 
after the word “year,” to insert: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
print Public Health Reports and Bulletins and extracts therefrom in 
such numbers as he may deem for the best interest of the Government, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 71, page 93, line 9, after 
the words Nautical Almanac,” to strike out “and of the 
papers“ and insert “extracts therefrom, and papers”; in line 
11. after the word “thousand,” to strike out “copies” and 
insert “500 copies of each”; and in line 13, after the word 
“ distribution,” to strike out “and sale”; so as to read: 

85 American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, extracts theref; 
and papers cag mage ret A thereto: Provided, That not to exceed 1,5 
copies of each are authorized to be printed for distribution by the Na 

partment: Provided further at the American Ephemeris an 
Nautical Almanac shall be published for the third calendar year in 
advance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 71, page 97, line 6, after 
the word “edition,” to insert “of the annual report of the 
director, not to exceed 4,000 copies shall be printed,” so as to 
read: 

(11) Publications of the Bureau of Mines: Provided, That said pub- 
lications shall be published in such editions as may be recommen 
by the Secretary of the Interior, but not to exceed 10,000 copies for 

e first edition; of the annual report of the director, not to exceed 
4,000 copies shall be printed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 72, paragraph 1, page 100, 
line 16, after the word“ Government,” to strike out “ except sub- 


“stitute employees of the postal service or temporary employees 


of the Government whose appointment is for a period of less 
than six months,” and insert “except as otherwise provided in 
this section“; and on page 101, after line 4, to insert: Provided, 
That the Official Register shall not include the names of tem- 
porary employees of the Government whose appointment is for 
a period of less than six months, nor shall it contain the names 
of those persons heretofore published in Volume II, relating to 
the postal service, namely, postmasters, assistant postmasters, 
clerks in post offices, city and rural carriers, employees of the sea 


post service, employees of the Railway Mail Service, employees 
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of the mail messenger service, and mail contractors,” so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec. 72. Par. 1. The Director of the Census shall cause to be edited, 
indexed, and published, on or before the first Monday of 


each eur in which a new Congress is to assemble, an official regis 
the United States, which shall contain a full and complete list of all 
officers, agents, clerks, and other employees of the Government (except 
ns otherwise provided in this section), whose salaries or compensation 
are paid from the Treasury of the United States, including military 
and naval officers of the United States, cadets, midshipmen, bank exam- 
iners, receivers of national banks, and attorneys for receivers, clerks 
employed by such examiners and receivers, or any person connected 
with the work of the office of the Comptroller of the Currency in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere, whose salary or compensation is paid from the 
Treasury of the United States or 88 against or collected from 
existing or failed banks under their supervision or control: Provided, 
That the Official Register shall not include the names of tempor em- 
ployees of the Government whose appointment is for a od of less 
than six months, nor shall it contain the names of those persons here- 
tofore published In Volume II, relating to the ponar service, namely, 
postmasters, assistant postmasters, clerks in post offices, city and rura 
carriers, employees of the sea post service, employees of the Railway 
Mail Service, employees of the mail messenger service, and mail con- 
tractors. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 72, paragraph 4, page 
103, line 6, before the word “copies,” to strike out “ fifteen” 
and insert “ twenty-five,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Src. 72. Par. 4. Of the Official Register there shall be printed and 
bound a sufficient number of Sapias for the following distribution to be 
made by the superintendent of documents: To the President of the 
United States, 4 copies, 1 copy of which shall be for the library of 
the Executive Office: to the Vice President, cach Senator, Representa- 
tive, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner, 2 copies, to be delivered to 
the document room of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
respectively ; to the Secretary and the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
and the Clerk and the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives, 1 copy each; to the library of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, not to exceed 10 copies each ; to the Department of State, not 
to exceed 100 copies; to the 3 Department, not to exceed 150 
copies; to the War Department, not to exceed 50 copies; to the Navy 
Department, not to exceed 20 copies; to the Department of Justice, not 
to exceed 80 copies; to the Department of the Interior, not to exceed 
200 copies; to the Post Office Department, not to exceed 100 copies; to 
the Department of Agriculture, not to exceed 25 copies; to the part- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, not to exceed 150 copies; to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 4 copies; to the Government Printing Office, 4 
copies; to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 2 copies; to the Civil 
Service Commission, 4 copies; to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, 1 copy each; to the Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 2 copies; to the Pan American Union, 2 copies. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 73, page 103, line 16, 
‘after the words “Supreme Court,” to strike out “and the di- 
gests of the reports of the Supreme Court” and insert “the 
Federal Reporter, and digests thereof”; in line 19, after the 
word “under,” to strike out “section 683 of the Revised Stat- 
utes and the acts amendatory thereof” and insert “sections 
227 and 229, respectively, of the judiciary act, approved March 
8, 1911”; in line 25, after the words “by the,” to strike out 
“Secretary of the Interior” and insert “Attorney General”; 
and on page 104, line 2, after the word “ courts,” to insert “ and 
digests thereof,” so as to make the section read: 


Sac. 73. The superintendent of documents shall hereafter distribute 
the reports of the Supreme Court, the Federal Reporter, and digests 
thereof, to such officials as are entitled to receive them under sections 
227 and 229, respectively, of the judiciary act approved March 3, 1911, 
and the superintendent of documents shall exercise all the functions 
heretofore exercised by the Attorney General in the distribution of said 
reports and digests: Provided, the reports of United States courts 
and digests thereof shall not be distributed under section 65 of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 80, paragraph 1, page 
111, line 13, after the words “ Weather Bureau,” to insert: 
“and one in the Geological Survey: Provided further, That 
nothing in this section shall be held to apply to the printing and 
distribution of orders, circulars, and blank forms for the Army. 
the Navy, or the Marine Corps: Provided further, That any 
executive department, independent office, or establishment of 
the Government may sell or make free distribution of its pub- 
lications in accordance with the provisions of this act, unless 
otherwise provided by law,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Src. 80. Par. 1. There shall be established in the office, and under 
the immediate control of the head of every executive department, inde- 

dent office, and establishment of the Government, a division of 
ublications: Provided, That there shall be a division of publications 
n the Weather Bureau, and one in the Geological Survey: Provided 
further, That poan in this section shall be held to apply to the 
printing and distribution of orders, circulars, and blank forms for the 
Army, the Navy, or the Marine Corps: Provided 8 That any 
executive department, independent office, or establishment of the Gov- 
sell or make free distribution of its publications in ac- 


ernment ma 
the provisions of this act, unless otherwise provided by 


cordance wi 
law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 80, paragraph 2, page 
111, line 24, after the words “ Weather Bureau,” to insert “ and 
Geological Survey; so as to read: 

Sec. 80. Par. 2. All printing and binding and the distribution of 
publications for every executive department, independent office, or es- 


tablishment of the Government and for the Weather B 
Geological Survey shall be centralized in its respective 0 division oe 
publications, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 84, page 114, line 19, 
after the word “ contract,” to insert “for a period not exceeding 
four years”; in line 21, after the word “by,” to strike out “ his 
own or other departments,” and insert “any executive départ- 
ment, independent office, or establishment of the Government“; 
so as to read: 

Sec, 84. The Postmaster General shall contract, f 1 
exceeding four years, for all parlors, stamped or otherwise ‘dest — 
for sale to the public, or for use any executive department, inde- 
8 office, or establishment of the Government, and may contract 

‘or them to be plain or with such printed matter as may be prescribed 
by the department making requisition therefor. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

85. Hereafter all bonds, notes, and checks shall be printed 
from — 252 plates on presses of such style and character as may be 

rmin by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That should 
the Secretary of the Treasury decide to print bonds, notes, and checks 
on other presses than hand-roller presses, not more than one-fifth of 
the total number of hand-roller presses now employed in printing such 
bonds, notes, and checks shall be displaced 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of tbe bill was concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the bill may be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill be temporarily laid aside. Without 
objection, that will be done. 


FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Mr. OWEN. I am directed by the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4948) to amend an act 
approved May 27, 1908, entitled “An act for the removal of 
restrictions from part of the lands of allottees of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes,” to report it without 
amendment. I submit a report (No. 548) thereon. I ask unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if the bill is reported unanimously by the committee? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it is a unanimous report from the commit- 
tee. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] reserved the right 
to raise a question with regard to it, provided there was no 
report from the Interior Department with regard to the case of 
Harris v. Gale, which was passed on by the District Coyrt for 
the Eastern District of Oklahoma. 

The purpose of the bill I will explain to the Senate. Con- 
gress in the act of 1908 provided, in section 9: 


That the death of any allottee of the Five Civilized Tribes shall 
operate to remove all restrictions from the alienation of said allottee's 
land: Provided, That no conveyance of any interest of any full-blood 
Indian heir in such land shall be valid unless approved by the court 
satus jurisdiction of the settlement of the estate of such deceased 
allottee. 

The previous act of 1906, two years before, had allowed full- 
blood heirs to sell their land with the approval of the Secretary. 
The act of 1908 leaves it “ subject to the approval of the probate 
court.” The Federal court in Oklahoma and the State Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma have held that the act of Congress of 1908, 
the last act, intended to make no discrimination as to whether 
an allottee died prior to May 27, 1908, or subsequent to that 
time. The question has been settled in the case of Harris v. 
Gale, before Judge Campbell's court. In the report there is an 
extract from Judge Campbell’s report as follows: 

There being no conceivable reason why Con should have intended 
to pane between conveyances by full-blood heirs of Inherited 
lands made subsequent to the act of May 27, 1908, where the ancestor 
died prior to that date and where the ancestor died subsequent to that 
date, and the language of the act itself not so clearly evincing such an 
intention as to preclude the 8 construction, it is decided that by 
the said act any full-blood Indian heir of any deceased allottee of the 
Five Civilized Tribes is authorized to convey any interest in the lands 
inherited by him from such deceased allottee upon Spproval thereof b 
the court having jurisdiction of the settlement of the estate of su 
deceased allottee, whether such déath occurred before or after May 27, 
1908, and the approval of such conveyance by the Secretary of the 
Interior is not required. Of course, in cases where such heir is a 
minor, the procedure to secure the necessary order and approval of 
the court must be as in cases of other minors. 

There was an opinion of an Attorney General some time ago 
which was at variance with the decision of the courts. The 
purpose of this bill is to remove the possibility of a cloud be- 
cause of that opinion of the Attorney General, 


in any one fiscal year. 


1912. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis], before leaving the Chamber, asked if there was 
going to be any business outside of the consideration of the 
printing bilt, and I told him I knew of none. He said that if 
not he had some pressing business at his office that he would 
like to attend to, and he would leave. I will ask the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to its going over, if the 
Senator thinks that course would be better. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that if the Senator has no 
objection, on that account and that only, I will ask that it go 
over. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to its going over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go to the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. DU PONT. I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
if he will withhold his motion for a minute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 


JOHN T. HAINES, 


Mr. DU PONT. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 4778) to correct the military record of John T. Haines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That John T. Haines, deceased, who was a captain 
in the Eleventh Regiment United States Cavalry, and who was nomi- 
nated by the President for ere aorar as major of Cavalry to rank 
from the 3d day of March, 11, said nomination being confirmed by 
the Senate after the death of said Haines, which occurred after his 
nomination, shall hereafter be held and considered to have become a 
major of Cavalry in the service of the United States on the 3d day of 
March, 1911, and to have held that office until the date of his death; 
and the President is hereby authorized to issue a commission as major 
of Cavalry in the name of John T. Haines with rank to date from 
March 3, 1911. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator to explain the 
bill. 

Mr. DU PONT. I can do so best by reading the report, which 
I will proceed to do, if that will be agreeable to the Senator 
from Utah: 

Capt. John T. Haines, Eleventh Cavalry, became entitled to promo- 
tion to a pan of major from March 3, 1911, as the result of the 
boca con the Army appropriation act aero that date; he — 

e prescribed examination for promotion ril 6, 1911; was nominated 
to the Senate by the President on May 4, 1911, for the promotion, and 
‘the nomination was confirmed by the Senate May 15, 1911. In the 
meantime his death occurred May 11, 1911. 

In view of the facts as above stated, Capt. Haines having served as a 
captain through the years necessary to secure his majority, and his fail- 
ure of confirmation as a major being due to the delay of the Senate to 
act upon his nomination, your commi reports the bill favorably, 
with the recommendation t it be I 

Indorsement of the Secretary of War on this bill is as follows⸗ 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 3, 1912. 

R tfully returned to the chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate, inviting attention to the inclosed statement of The 
‘Adjutant General with reference to the case of Capt. John T. Haines. 
It is recommended that this bill receive favorable consideration. 

H. L. STIMSON, Secretary of War. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is sufficient. I withdraw the objection. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Is there objection to the present 


LLOYD L. k. KREBS. 


Mr. DU PONT. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 1337) authorizing the President to nominate and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint Lloyd L. R. 
Krebs, late a captain in the Medical Corps of the United States 
Army, a major in the Medical Corps on the retired list, and 
increasing the retired list by one for the purposes of this act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? = 

Mr. GALLINGER. This is a pretty serious matter, increas- 
ing the retired list by a special act. In glancing at the report, 
I find it says: 


Capt. Krebs failed in his examination for promotion. 


make the ired general in his professi ation Gna 
e requ ge aver: s 
17 ished by hi 1 


onal examination, and 
his general efficiency, as establ: is work in the Army, was very 


unsatisfactory. 
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Mr. DU PONT. At the request of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Saroor], I will tet the bill go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. All right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware with- 
draws his request. 


ESTATE OF T. n. COWAN AND OTHERS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. THORNTON]. 

Mr. THORNTON. I ask for the present consideration of the 
es (S. 4661) for the relief of the estate of T. B. Cowan and 
others. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill. z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the present 
consideration of the bill. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 22772) appropriating $350,000 for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and protecting against impending floods 
the levees on the Mississippi River, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


PROTECTION OF LEVEES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Foster], who desires to have the bill just received 
from the House laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a bill from the House of Representatives, which will be read 
at length. 

The bill (H. R. 22772) appropriating $350,000 for the purpose 
of maintaining and protecting against impending floods the 
levees on the Mississippi River was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $350,000 be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the K not otherwise 
appropriated, to be on ea under the direction of the Secretary of 

ar accordance with the plans, specifications, and recommendations 
of the Mississippi River Commission, as approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, for the purpose of maintain: and protecting against impending 
floods the levees on the Mississippi River between tbe Head of Passes 
and Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was wondering whether under the rules we 
could consider the bill, it not having been referred to a com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is that it be considered 
regardless of the rule, by unanimous consent. The Senate can 
do anything it chooses by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill can be reported to-morrow. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will state that the importance of this meas- 
ure and of its immediate passage is very great. 

Mr. OWEN. The flood will not wait. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the least objection to it, but I 
recognize that it is a very important matter. The only question 
in my mind is as to whether it is proper to take up the House 
bill and have it considered by the Senate without having it re- 
ferred to the committee. I will say to the Senator I do not 
think there will be any question but that the Committee on 
Appropriations will report it out to-morrow morning and have 
it immediately considered, and I do not think there is a Sena- 
tor who would object to it. If it will make no material differ- 
ence to the Senator, I would very much prefer to have it go 
to the committee; but if there is anything of urgency so great 
that the short delay will interfere in any way, I will waive the 
point. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will state to the Senator that the urgency 
is very great. 

Mr. DU PONT. The only objection I have to the bill is that 
the President has recommended an appropriation of $500,000, 
and I was wondering whether the appropriation made by the 
House will be adequate to meet the necessities of the case. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have considered that matter also, but the 
importance of the measure passing with as little delay as pos- 
sible has forced me to accept the appropriation of $350,000 
made by the House instead of urging $500,000 as recommended 
by the President. : 

Mr. SMOOT. If it becomes necessary we can make an appro- 
priation of $150,000 subsequently. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Yes; if it becomes necessary we can make a 
further appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if he does not 
think that to-morrow morning would be soon enough to act upon 
the bill to meet all questions of emergency? 

Mr. FOSTER. The chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House is now present in the Chamber, and 
the difficulty of securing a quorum—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The President’s message was sent 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FOSTER. I fear it is going to be extremely difficult to 
get a quorum of the committee together. The Senator himself 
knows how difficult it is to get a quorum of the committee 
together. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator thinks that by going over until 
to-morrow it will interfere with the object in view, I shall not 
make any objection whatever to present consideration, but if 
not, I think it is best that it should go over and be reported to- 
morrow. The committee can be polled. Of course I do not 
know, but I have not any doubt in my mind but that the com- 
mittee will be favorable to to it. 

Mr. FOSTER. This appropriation is urged by the War De- 
partment, by the Chief of Engineers, and by the President, feel- 
ing that the work should begin as soon as possible, as the river 
is now at the highest flood ever known in the history of that 
stream of which there is any record. These various depart- 
ments recognize the urgency of the appropriation. The Presi- 
dent himself has recognized it by sending a special message to 
Congress, and unless there be some rule or tradition of the Sen- 
ate that is violated I would like to haye the measure put 
through to-day. Of course I do not want to violate any rule 
or any of the traditions of the Senate, and if any of them would 
be violated I would rather not press it. I fear, however, if it 
is referred to the committee there is going to be difficulty in get- 
ing a quorum of the committee to-morrow morning. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is a very large committee, and I very 
much fear there will be some difficulty in getting the committee 
together to act upon it; and the flood is not going to wait. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask for what purpose this appropria- 
tion is to be applied? I understand it is for the repair of 
levees made necessary by the floods and that it is not for the 
relief of individuals. 

Mr. FOSTER. No, sir; it is for the maintenance and sup- 
port of levees which have already been built. 

Mr. WARREN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. The chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is now present. 

et WARREN. Will the Senator allow me to have the bill 
read? DAS 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again read the bill. 

The Secretary again read the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from Louisiana to 
let the bill go to the Committee on Appropriations under the 
rule, and a meeting will be called early in the morning to con- 
sider it, together with the President’s message, which refers 
to the same subject. I think we can get immediate considera- 
tion in the morning. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the Senator think he can secure a quorum 
of the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. If the members who are present will be 
favorable to it, we can obtain a poll of the remainder. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is it simply in obedience to a rule of the 
Senate that the Senator asks this procedure or is it on account 
of objection to the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It is not only in obedience to a rule of the 
Senate, but it is late now, and I would like to get in telephonic 
communication with the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. FOSTER, I have a letter from the Chief of Engineers 
here. 

Mr. WARREN. That is as to the general subject, but as to 
the manner of applying it. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. This is manifestly a measure that ought to go 
to the Committee on Commerce and not to the Committee on 
Appropriations. It is for improving and protecting the levees 
of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. WARREN. I asked to-day that the President’s message 
covering the same subject go to the Committee on Appropria- 


tions, because I considered that it was a matter of extreme 
urgency, not for the general improvement of rivers and harbors, 


but a matter of money asked for an emergency. I do not care, 
however, to take it from the Committee on Commerce if the 
chairman of the committee thinks it belongs there, but it seems 
to me that coming up as a matter of emergency it rather be- 
longs to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me it belongs to the Committee 
on Commerce, but I made no objection to-day about the refer- 
ence of the message to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
I shall make none now. 

Mr. FOSTER. > I do not want to violate any of the rules of 
procedure of this body, but I want to impress upon the Senators 
present the importance and urgency of this appropriation. I 
know that the Engineer Department is ready, as soon as the 
bill passes, to prepare for the protection and repair of the 
levees at once. Six hours delay may mean a great deal to the 
people in that portion of the country, and I urge immediate 
action only because of the abselute urgency of work being un- 
dertaken by the department at once. The bill safeguards the 
appropriation. All funds must go through the Secretary of 
War. The different branches of the Government are ready to 
take up this great work, because, as Col. Townsend, the en- 
gineer in charge, states it as his opinion that the flood will be 
the highest of which there has been any Government record, 
and it is pressing down with its unrelenting force upon the 
people in the whole Mississippi Valley. Unless there be some 
good reason why the bill should be sent to the committee, I 
would ask the Senators present to forego the usual procedure, 
which we all recognize to be a wise rule, in view of the great 
emergency which is confronting the entire people of the Mis-. 
sissippi Valley, involving probably millions and millions of dol- 
lars of property and the lives of many people by the delay of a 
few hours. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I am not going to insist upon an objection. 
Of course it is against the rules of the Senate. We so often 
have trouble in cleaning up work of this kind of hasty legisla- 
tion that nothing except the appeal the Senator has made would 
cause me to refrain from requesting enforcement of the rule, 
but, under the circumstances, I am not going to raise any fur- 
ther objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been in the Senate nearly 10 years, and 
I believe this is the first time anything like this has happened 
during that time, but on account of the urgency of the matter 
and ine appeal of the Senator from Louisiana I shall not object 
at all. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 2 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 3, 1912, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 

Ezeccutive-nominations received by the Senate April 2, 1912. 

SURVEYOR or CUSTOMS. 

Ernest I. Edgecomb, of New York, to be surveyor of customs 
for the port of Syracuse, in the State of New York. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Edward R. Stackable, of the Territory of Hawaii, to be col- 
lector of customs for the district of Hawaii, in the Territory of 
Hawaii. (Reappointment. ) 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Charles C. Cole, of New York, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the twenty-first district of New York in place of 
Peter E. Garlick, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

John L. McNab, of California, to be United States attorney for 
the northern district of California, vice Robert T. Devlin, re- 
signed. 

SURVEYOR GENERAL OF IDAHO. 

Darwin A. Utter, of Idaho, to be surveyor general of Idaho, 

his term having expired February 10. (Reappointment.) 
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UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


George L. Townsend, of Delaware, to be United States mar- 
shal for the district of Delaware, vice William R. Flinn, de- 
ceased. 

ASSISTANT AGENT ALASKA SALMON FISHERIES. 

Ward T. Bower, of Michigan, to be assistant agent Alaska 
salmon fisheries, Division of Alaska Fisheries, Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce and Labor, vice John N. 
Cobb, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

Chaplain Timothy P. O’Keefe, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be 
chaplain with the rank of major from March 2, 1912, vice 
Chaplain Joseph H. Sutherland, Twelfth Infantry, retired from 
active service March 21, 1912. 

CAVALRY ARM, 


First Lieut. James Huston, Tenth Cavalry, to be captain from 
March 17, 1912, vice Capt. Holland Rubottom, Ninth Cavalry, 
detailed in the Signal Corps on that date. 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Frederick A. Prince; Fifth Field Artillery, to 
be first lieutenant from April 1, 1912, vice First Lieut. Harry D. 
R. Zimmerman, Fourth Field Artillery, who died March 31, 1912. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants with rank from March 25, 1912. 


Edward Lucien Aymé, of New York. 
Frank Bernard Baldwin, of New York. 
Albert Fitzhugh Beverly, of Texas. 
Paul Clements, of Tennessee. 

Emile Louis De Lanney, of Nebraska. 
William Lawrence Estes, of Pennsylvania, 
Albert Adolph Fricke, of Nebraska. 
John Cooper Graham, of New York, 
Harold M. Hays, of New York. 

John Hunter Selby, of Minnesota. 
Harlan Shoemaker, of North Carolina, 
William Dey Herbert, of New Jersey. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ferdinand L. Reichmuth to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 17th day of October, 1911, to fill a 
vacancy. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 12th day of February, 1912, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns; 

Frank R. King, 

Jacob H. Klein, jr., 

Roy P. Emrich, 

Walter F. Lafrenz, 

George C. Logan, 

Richard E. Cassidy, 

David S. H. Howard, 

Francis D. Pryor, and 

Ralph B. Horner. 

Boatswain Albert Seeckts to be a chief boatswain in the Navy 
from the 23d day of February, 1912, upon the completion of six 
years’ service as a boatswain. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA, 

Severin J. Bakke to be postmaster at Nome, Alaska, in place 
of Frank J. Kolash. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 9, 1912. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Joseph Charles Beard to be postmaster at Burlingame, Cal, 
in place of George W. Gates. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 2, 1912. 

Mrs. J. C. Miller to be postmaster at Bishop, Cal., in place 
of J. W. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired December 
10, 1911. 

COLORADO. 


David Sloan to be postmaster at Crested Butte, Colo., in place 
of Mabel F. Curren, resigned. 

Carl D. Van Dorn to be postmaster at Oak Creek, Colo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Harry W. Crane to be postmaster at Wethersfield, Conn., in 
place of Harry W. Crane. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1912. 

George P. Edwards to be postmaster at Collinsville, Conn., in 
place of George P. Edwards.. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 30, 1912. 
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George W. Randall to be postmaster at Rockville, Conn., in 
place of George W. Randall. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 30, 1912. 

Charles T. Welch to be postmaster at Windsor, Conn., in placet 
of Charles T. Welch. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
30, 1912. 

DELAWARE. 


Harry B. Johnson to be postmaster at Wyoming, Del., in 
place of Harry B. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1912. 

FLORIDA. 


H. K. Murphy to be postmaster at Mulberry, Fla., in place 
of John B. White, resigned. 

David B. Raulerson to be postmaster at Lake City, Fla., in 
place of Berry E. Raulerson, resigned. 


GEORGIA. 


Fred J. Allen to be postmaster at East Point, Ga., in place 
of Fred J. Allen. Incumbents commission expired February 
27, 1912. 

Albert S. Anderson to be postmaster at Millen, Ga., in place 
of ane S. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 191 

Nemie F. Awtrey to be postmaster at Lagrange, Ga., in 
place of Nemie F. Awtrey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1912. 

Charles B. Beacham to be postmaster at Lumber City, Ga., 
in place of Charles B. Beacham. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 10, 1912. 

John H. Boone to be postmaster at Hazlehurst, Ga., in place 
of 1912 H. Boone. Incumbent's commisslon expired February 
27, 191 

ki ames F. Boughton to be postmaster at Madison, Ga., in place 
of James F. Boughton. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 27, 1912. 

William J. Campbell to be postmaster at Fairburn, Ga., in 
place of William J. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 27, 1912. 

William H. Carroll to be postmaster at La Fayette, Ga., in 
place of William H. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1912. 

William O. De Loache to be postmaster at Talbotton, Ga., in 
place of William O. De Loache. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 27, 1912. 

William E. Dunham to be postmaster at Cochran, Ga., in 
place of William E. Dunham. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 27, 1912. 

John W. English to be postmaster at Helena, Ga., in place 
of John W. English. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1912. 

Augusta Glover to be postmaster at Monticello, Ga., in place 
of Augusta Glover. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1912. 

Lizzie Hamilton to be postmaster at Buford, Ga., in place of 
Lizzie Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
27, 1912. 

Mattie H. Hanson to be postmaster at Forsyth, Ga., in place 
of Mattie H. Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 27, 1912. 

Edward A. Hollis to be postmaster at Reynolds, Ga., in place 
of Edward A. Hollis. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 27, 1912. 

Newton T. Jones to be postmaster at Pelham, Ga., in place of 
Newton T. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
27, 1912. 

John W. Kitchens to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Ga. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 

John C. Massey to be postmaster at Hartwell, Ga., in place of 
John C. Massey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 27, 
1912. 

James W. Riley to be postmaster at Butler, Ga. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1912. < 

John W. Spinks to be postmaster at Dallas, Ga., in place of 
John W. Spinks. Incumbent’s commission expired February 27, 
1912. 

George P. Whigham to be postmaster at Bartow, Ga., in place 
of George P. Whigham. Incumbent’s commission expired Feh- 
ruary 27, 1912. 

William M. Wilson to be postmaster at Blue Ridge, Ga., in 
place of William M. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1912. 

ILLINOIS. 


William Folkerts to be postmaster at Witt, III., in place of 


Edward H. Ramsdell. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 11, 1911, 
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John Grierson to be postmaster at Morrison, III., 
John Grierson. 

George Isherwood to be postmaster at Tampico, III., in place 
of Frederick H. Richardson. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 12, 1912. 

Yale T. Kiblinger to be postmaster at Morton, III., in place of 
zoe T. Kiblinger. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1912. 


in place of 
Incumbent's commission expires April 22, 1912. 


IOWA. 

Isaac W. Abbott to be postmaster at New Market, Iowa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1912. 

William A. Grummon to be postmaster at Rockwell, Iowa, in 
place of William A. Grummon. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 22, 1912. 

Richard Hudgel to be postmaster at Anthon, Iowa, in place of 
Edmund B. Booher. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
12, 1008. 

KANSAS. 


George Delaney to be postmaster at Axtell, Kans., in place of 
December 1 11, 


George Delaney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
1911. 

Joshua M. Roney to be postmaster at Noreatur, Kans., in 
place of Joshua M. Roney. Incumbents commission expired 
February 12, 1912. 

J. L. Stevens to be postmaster at Stockton, Kans., in place of 
Floyd E. Young, resigned. 

Anna R. Wood to be postmaster at Selden, Kans., in place of 
Anna R. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 
1912. 

MAINE. 


Fred H. Atwood to be postmaster at Rumford, Me., in place 
of Fred H. Atwood. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 
1912. 

Horace K. Purinton to be postmaster at Fairfield, Me., in place 
of Edward P. Mayo, deceased. 

: MASSACHUSETTS. 


Harry E. Clough to be postmaster at South Acton, Mass., in 
place of Harry E. Clough. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 25, 1912. 

Martin E. Stockbridge to be postmaster at Dalton, Mass., in 
place of Martin E. Stockbridge. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 2, 1912. 

MICHIGAN, 


Will S. Carpenter to be postmaster at Gaylord, Mich., in place 
of Faustina M. Towle, deceased. 

George L. Curtis to be postmaster at Birch Run, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 

Edmund O. Dewey to be postmaster at Owosso, Mich., in place 
— e O. Dewey. Incumbent's commission expires April 

, 19 

Orlo S. Pattison to be postmaster at Caro, Mich., in place of 
Orlo S. Pattison. Incumbent's commission expires April 28, 


1912, 
MINNESOTA. 


Harry A. Allen to be postmaster at Verndale, Minn., in place 
of Grace M. Henderson, resigned. 

Robert M. Mills to be postmaster at Maple Plain, Minn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1912. 

Samuel B. Scott to be postmaster at Zumbrota, Minn., in place 
At yin te B. Scott. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 
i 


MISSOURI. 


August W. Enis to be postmaster at Clyde, Mo., in place of 
August W. Enis. Incumbent’s commission expired April 2, 1912. 

Edward W. Flentge to be postmaster at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
in place of Edward W. Flentge. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 10, 1912. 

Henry Puls to be postmaster at Jackson, Mo., in place of 
Henry Puls. Incumbent’s commission expired April 1, 1912. 

8 Tait to be postmaster at Polo, Mo., in place ‘of James 

Incumbent’s commission expires April 28, 1912. 
MONTANA, 


Thomas Hanlon to be postmaster at Hobson (late Philbrook) 
yes) in place of Thomas Nicholson, resigned. To change name 
OT ofiice. 

Patrick H. Tooley to be postmaster at Moore, Mont., in place 
ne sr H. Tooley. Incumbent’s commission expires May 15, 
i 


NEBRASKA. 
Robert E. Chittick to be postmaster at Stuart, Nebr., in place 
commission expired December 


of John W. Wertz. Incumbent's 
J1, 1911. 


James H. Overman to be postmaster at Stella, Nebr., in place 
of James H. Overman. Incumbent's commission expires April 
24, 1912. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Patrick J. Carney to be postmaster at Grantwood, N. J. Of- 
fice became presidential January 1, 1912. 

Charles F. Hopkins to be postmaster at Boonton, N. J., in 
place of Charles F. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1912. 

Frank M. O'Shea to be postmaster at Westwood, N. J., in 
place of Frank M. O'Shea. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 9, 1912. 

Willis D. Robbins to be postmaster at Port Norris, N. J. 
amice became presidential January 1, 1912. 

NEW MEXICO. 

S. M. Wharton to be postmaster at Tucumcari, N. Mex., in 
place of Albert R. Carter. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1912. 

NEW YORK. 


William E. Clark to be postmaster at Fredonia, N. X. 
place of William E. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 13, 1912. 

John Hopkins to be postmaster at Hyde Park, N. Y., in place 
of zonn Hopkins. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1912. 

Reuben Kline to be postmaster at Port Leyden, N. Y. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 

Judson A. C. Knapp to be postmaster at Churchyille, N. Y., 
in place of Judson A. C. Knapp. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires April 7, 1912. 

Solomon A. Royce to be postmaster at Liberty, N. Y., in place 
of Solomon A. Royce. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
1, 1912. 

Thomas A. McWhinney to be postmaster at Lawrence, N. Y., 
in place of Thomas A. McWhinney. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1912. 

Charles Voss to be postmaster at Tannersville, N. Y., in place 
of gas Voss. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 
1912. 

Charles H. Whitson to be postmaster at Briarcliff Manor, 
N. V., in place of Charles H. Whitson. Incumbent's commission 
expired March 24, 1912. 


OHIO. 


Sheridan G. Dowds to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
in place of Sheridan G. Dowds. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires April 29, 1912. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Clarence W. Early to be postmaster at Durant, Okla., in place 
of William H. Hilton, deceased. 

H. O. Jeffries to be postmaster at Nowata, Okla. in place of 
Frank McCartney. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1912. 

W. H. Staggers to be postmaster at Wakita, Okla., in place of 
Philo R. Smith, resigned. 

John B. Willeford to be postmaster at Olustee, Okla., in place 
of John B. Willeford. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
28, 1912. 

OREGON. 

Harry H. Martin to be postmaster at Carlton, Oreg. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 

Elizabeth Thompson to be postmaster at Nyssa, Oreg. Office 
became presidential January 1. 1912. 

C. H. Van Denburg to be postmaster at Cottage Grove, Oreg., 
in place of Daniel M. C. Gault. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1912. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Daniel W. Bedea to be postmaster at Shenandoah, Pa., in 
place of Daniel W. Bedea. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
14, 1912. 

Joseph A. Buchanan to be postmaster at Ambler, Pa., in place 
of Joseph A. Buchanan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
1, 1912. 

Thomas D. Davis to be postmaster at Girardville, Pa., in 
place of Thomas D. Davis. Incumbent's commission expires 
May 14, 1912. 

Alonzo M. Frederick to be postmaster at New Kensington, Pa., 
in place of Alonzo M. Frederick. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1912. 

Mary C. Fruth to be postmaster at Economy, Pa., in place of 
Harry W. Fabian, resigned. 

John H. McDermott to be postmaster at MeKees Rocks, Pa., 
in place of John H. McDermott, Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires May 7, 1912, 


1912. 
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Pa., in 
Incumbent's commission expires 


Charles S. Madeira to be postmaster at Fleetwood, 
place of Charles 8. Madeira. 
April 28, 1912. 

Nathaniel B. Miller to be postmaster at Clarendon, 
place of Nathaniel B. Miller. Incumbent’s commission 
March 10, 1912. 

Renwick Rowan to be postmaster at Parnassus, Pa., in place 
of Renwick Rowan. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1911. * 


Pa., in 
expired 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

James M. Byrd to be postmaster at Branchville, S. C., in place 
of James M. Byrd. Incumbent’s commission expires April 29, 
1912. 

Charles J. Shannon to be postmaster at Camden, S. C., in 
place of Charles J. Shannon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 21, 1912. 

John R. Tolbert, jr., to be postmaster at Abbeville, S, C., in 
place of Frederic Minshall, deceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Elmer G. Houston to be postmaster at Oelrichs, S. Dak., in 
place of William W. Smithson, resigned. 

James H. Reed to be postmaster at Timber Lake, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1912. 

VIRGINIA, 

John S. Cecil to be postmaster at Dublin, Va., in place of 
John S. Cecil. Incumbent's commission expires April 21, 1912. 

Floyd L. Harless to be postmaster at Christiansburg, Va., in 
place of Floyd L. Harless. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 7, 1910. 

W. F. Harvey to be postmaster at Blacksburg, Va., in place 
of Lulu O, Hoge. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1909. 

John H. Steele to be postmaster at Coeburn, Va., in place of 
John H. Steele. Incumbent’s commission expires April 21, 1912. 


WASHINGTON, 


Fred E. Kirby to be postmaster at Friday Harbor, Wash., in 
piace of Fred E. Kirby. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
21, 1912. 

John O, Wilson to be postmaster at Cosmopolis, Wash., in 
place of John O. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 24, 1912. 

WISCONSIN. 

William F. Prochnow to be postmaster at Almond, Wis., in 
place of Etta F. Cowan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1912. 

WYOMING. 

Joseph Munz to be postmaster at Saratoga, Wyo., in place of 

Joseph Munz. Incumbent’s commission expires April 29, 1912. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 2, 1912. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Charles ©, Cole to be collector of internal revenue, twenty- 
fifth district of New York. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL. 
Darwin A. Utter to be surveyor general of Idaho. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 


Lieut. Col. Edward Burr to be colonel. 

Maj. William V. Judson to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Thomas H. Jackson to be major. 

First Lieut, Joseph H. Earle to be captain. 

First Lieut. Thomas M. Robins to be captain, 

First Lieut. Roger D. Black to be captain. 

First Lieut. Theodore H. Dillon to be captain, 

First Lieut. De Witt C. Jones to be captain. 

First Lieut. Ernest Graves to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Edwin H. Marks to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Earl North to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Albert H. Archer to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. John C. H. Lee to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Frank S. Besson to be first lieutenant. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Capt. Theodore B. Hacker to be commissary with the rank of 
major. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Capt. George E. Stockle to be major. 
First Lieut. Timothy M. Coughlan to be captain. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. John W. Ruckman to be colonel. 

Maj. Delamere Skerrett to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. William E, Cole to be major. 

First Lieut. Charles R. Alley to be captain. 

First Lieut. Mark L. Ireland to be captain. 

Second Lieut. John W. Wallis to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Clement C. Heth to be first lieutenant. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. William L. Buck to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Arthur C. Ducat to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Hunter Liggett to be colonel. 

Maj. Frederick Perkins to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. James M. Arrasmith to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. William P. Burnham to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. La Roy S. Upton to be major. 

Capt. Harry A. Smith to be major. 

Capt. George C. Saffarrans to be major. 

First Lieut. John J. Miller to be captain. 

First Lieut. Kirwin T. Smith to be captain. 

First Lieut. William W. Bessell to be captain. 
Second Lieut. John S. Davis to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. James G. Taylor to be first lieutenant. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants, 


Frederick William Baeslack. 

Alexander Willis Blain, jr. 

Henry Colmore Bradford. 

James Nathaniel Jenne. 

Frederick Clyde Lamar. 

John Rich McDill. 

William Keith Mittendorf, ` 

Randell Hunt. 

Edward Clarence Rumer, 

Meyer Maurice Stark. 

Willis Bryant. Jones, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be second lieutenants, 


Clarence Leslie Gilbert. 

Arthur Eugene Rowland. 

Leon R. Cole. 

Lee Roland Watrous, jr. 

Joseph Dowd Brown. 

Spencer Bridgman Lane. 

Paul Leo Ferron. 

Leslie MacDill. 

Charles Augustus French. 

John Albert Hoag. 

Oscar A. Eastwold. 

William Hooper Jouett. 

Earl Herbert Metzger. 
PosTMASTERS. 


OHIO. 
O. W. Whitney, Sunbury. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alonzo W. Frederick, New Kensington. 
Renwick Rowan, Parnassus. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, April 2, 1912. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we realize that we are indeed fearfully 
and wonderfully made. “The philosophy of six thousand years 
has not searched the chambers and magazines of the soul; there 
has always remained, in the last analysis, a residuum it could 
not resolve.” But Thou hast made it clear that we are here for 
action, and since Thou hast given us the power of choice, help 
us to act intelligently, wisely, discreetly, without prejudice, 
ever keeping our minds open to conviction, that we may with 
all diligence and perseverance act in accordance with Thy will 
as revealed in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, the world’s 
great exemplar, and thus prove ourselves worthy of the trust 
Thou hast reposed in us. For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The business to-day is the business that 
would have been transacted yesterday if the transfer of busi- 
ness had not been made, and the Clerk will report the first bill 
on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 14667, a bill to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the adjudication and 8 of claims arising from Indian depreda- 
tions,” approved March 3, 1891. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over at the present time, with- 
out prejudice, for the reason that it is also on the calendar for 
to-morrow and will be considered under Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WILLAMETTE RIVER, OREG, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20486) authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Willamette River at or near Newberg, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


waters,” approven March 23, 1906. 
and maintained by the county of Y: = te of Oregon, by 
the county of Marion, in said State, or by said counties of Yamhill and 
Marion acting jointly. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Also a committee amendment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out the word “ highway.” 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out the word “ highway.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the amended bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ApAMsoN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SALARY OF UNITED STATES MARSHAL, DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2484) providing for an increase of salary for 
the United States marshal for the district of Connecticut. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
salary of the United States marshal for the Glstriek of Connecticut 
shall be at the rate of $3,000 a year. 

Also a committee amendment, as follows: 

In line 5 strike out “ three thousand“ and insert“ two thousand five 
hundred.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to haye a statement in regard to it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous report from 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The salary of the United 
States marshal of Connecticut, $2,000, is now the lowest salary 
paid any marshal in the country. The report of the committee, 
which shows that the matter was very carefully considered, 
goes into an analysis of the salaries paid to other marshals and 
makes comparisons, and shows the business transacted in the 
courts of that district, and gives the salary of the clerk of the 
Connecticut district, and states other facts, which seem to your 
committee to make it an exceedingly worthy case and one in 
which it was only justice to take such action as the committee 
did take. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 


Mr. HIGGINS. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. MANN. I see this bill, as it passed the Senate, provides 
for a salary of $3,000, instead of $2,000, as is now provided. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The Judiciary Committee has recommended a 
salary of $2,500. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. If the bill passes the House in that shape, in 
what shape does the gentleman expect it to become a law, at 
$2,500 or $3,000, or does the gentleman expect to split the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I suppose it will go into conference, as any 
other disagreeing action of the two Houses would go. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is there not a bill already pending on the 
calendar seeking to regulate the salaries of all the different 
clerks throughout the country? 

Mr. MANN. ‘This is not a clerk. This is a marshal. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Connecticut if he is 
satisfied to increase this salary to $2,500 if he can pass the bill 
here by unanimous consent? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I do not get the import of the gentleman's 
question. I will be frank with the gentleman. I do not know, 
and I do not usually cross bridges until I get to them. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman is right at the bridge now. 

Mr. HIGGINS. At one end of the bridge. I have not got 
over yet. 

Mr. MANN. No; I know the gentleman has not got over yet. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will be frank with the gentleman and say 
that, so far as I am personally concerned, in my view of it the 
salary ought to be $3,000. And I will say further that the 
committee were of that opinion. The United States district 
attorney for that district gets a salary of $2,500 a year. The 
business of that court has very largely increased since salaries 
were fixed 16 years ago. We have 804 cases on the docket now. 
I think I violate no proprieties in saying that the reason the 
committee did not agree to give the marshal the salary fixed 
by the Senate was that they did not care to have the salary of 
the marshal higher than that of the district attorney, though 
I think it will certainly appeal to the judgment and fairness 
of the gentleman from Illinois that the salary of United States 
marshal for the district of Connecticut ought to be more than 
$2,500. I can not indulge in prophecies, which would be of no 
avail and exceedingly vain, it seems to me, as to what ulti- 
mately will happen. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands very well that there 
are four United States marshals who now receive salaries of 
$2,000. The gentleman desires to have the salary of the marshal 
in his district increased. He now offers the House a proposition 
to make the salary $2,500, which is an increase of $500, and in 
these times that is quite an increase. The gentleman brings the 
bill to the House for unanimous consent on that proposition. 
It seems to me that if the House gives unanimous consent it 
ought to understand whether the gentleman intends to stand 
for $2,500 or whether the committee intends to make the salary 
$3,000. The gentleman ought to state that so that the House, in 
considering the bill, may know what the intentions of the com- 
mittee are. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I think the committee have no intention at 
all different from that expressed in their action. I think they 
have expressed their views in that way. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows very well that in a matter 
of this sort it would be necessary for the Senate to yield to the 
House amendments if the House stood for those amendments in 
conference. I think we are entitled to frankness on the part of 
the gentleman as to whether it is his intention to favor a 
conference report increasing the salary from $2,500 to $3,000, 
or whether he intends to let it pass at $2,500. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I have every disposition to be 
frank, and if I have impressed the gentleman otherwise I do 
not think the fault is with me. The gentleman can not say that 
I baye been anything except frank. I do not expect to be one 
of the conferees. I can not say what may happen in the 
conference. 

Mr. HAMMOND. What is the salary of the marshal at the 
present time? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Two thousand dollars. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Does he receive any fees for travel or for 
any other service? 

Mr. HIGGINS. He receives no fees. He receives a very 
small allowance, about $200, as I recollect it, for travel. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Does he receive mileage? 

Mr. HIGGINS. No. 
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Mr. HAMMOND. In the service of process? 

Mr. HIGGINS. No; he does not. The fees which he receives 
are all turned into the Government, except his mileage of 10 
cents a mile for travel with Federal prisoners and necessary 
expenses incurred in the performance of his duties. 

Mr. HAMMOND. How about the commitment of prisoners? 
Does he receive fees for that? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ne: except his mileage, as I have stated. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
marshal does not receive mileage when he goes after a Federal 
prisoner to bring him to his district? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will say to the gentleman that the report 
of the Attorney General, which, as the gentleman knows, gives 
the transactions of that office in a very complete form, shows 
that, this marshal receives about $200 a year or less than $200 a 
year for travel. He is allowed only one office deputy, at $1,000 
a year. The State of Connecticut is the district, and it has 
about 1,125,000 people in it. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Does this allowance of $200 cover all that 
the marshal is allowed for mileage in carrying prisoners to the 
penitentiary? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes. The gentleman knows that about 16 
years ago we changed from the fee system to the salary system. 
This salary was fixed 16 years ago, when the method of com- 
pensating marshals was changed. 

Mr. HAMMOND. So that the marsha! receives no fees 
whatsoever, except those that may be included in the $200? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I have not the report of the Attorney General 
before me and I do not suppose the gentleman expects me to 
be bound to the precise figures, but I have given substantially 
the amount that he receives in excess of his salary, as I re- 
member it. The balance of his fees nie turned over to the 
Treasury of the United States under the law that was passed 
about 16 years ago applying to all marshals. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Does the $200 any more than actually cover 
the expenses of the marshal incurred in the performance of his 
duties? ? 

Mr. HIGGINS. That is all. 

Mr. KINDRED. I desire to ask the gentleman from Con- 
necticut a question. The gentleman has stated that the marshal 
for the district of Connecticut now receives only $2,000. I de- 
a to ask what is the average salary of marshals in the United 

tates, 

Mr. HIGGINS. The average salary is $3,848.10, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, along the line of questions asked 
by my colleague [Mr. Mann], I did not quite understand what 
the gentleman’s statement is in reference to the amendment pro- 
posed here cutting this salary from $3,000 to $2,500, and whether 
it is likely this bill would go through and have it go to confer- 
ence, and then the House be compelled to adopt the Senate 
proposition of $3,000, : 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, there has not been a suggestion 
to me of such a thing. The matter has never been discussed 
in my presence, and the committee made no intimation of such 
a thing. The suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Maxx] is the first that I have heard on the subject. 

Mr. FOSTER. The only reason that I asked the question 
was that I thought possibly the gentleman might be able to 
state to the House that it was the intention, so far as the House 
conferees could control the matter, to stand for the $2,500. 

Mr, HIGGINS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I did not quite 
catch his language. 

Mr. FOSTER. I say I thought the gentleman might be able 
to state that the intention on the part of the House, so far as 
the conferees were able to control the matter when it did go 
to conference, would be to stand for the $2,500. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Of course the gentleman knows that I could 
not speak for the conferees. I probably will not be one of them. 
It would have to be a full and free conference, I would not 


assume that the conferees would go into the conference with any- 


ulterior motive, and, of course, the gentleman from Illinois 
would not expect them to. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I would not; but I would like to inqnire 
if some of these other marshals who are getting $2,000 will not 
be likely to come to the House and ask that their salaries be 
raised to $2,500 or $3,000 as a result of granting this raise to 
this particular marshal. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I can only say for myself, as a member of 
the committee, that I do not favor any such action; that there 
are no bills indicating any such legislation before the com- 
mittee; and while I am asked again to go into the realms of 
prophecy, I say that I do not think there would be any such 
movement. ` 


Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Connecticut knows that 
when one salary is raised usually there is an importuning to 
raise the salaries of officers of a like character. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes; but I am quite sure that the sense of 
fairness which always possesses the gentleman from Illinois 
will compel him to see the absolute justice of this proposition. 
I say that, as compared with the salaries of other marshals in 
the 85 districts of the country, this is the most meritorious 
proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to say that the committee con- 
sidered these other cases with a view of reaching a conclusion 
as to the identical situation which the gentleman from Illinois 
has pointed out, whether these other marshals that are getting 
$2,000 would be likely to ask to have their salaries increased. 
The committee reached the conclusion that in all the districts 
where the salary was only $2,000—and I think there were only 
four—there was no one so meritorious as this; that conditions 
did not exist in the other three districts that existed in this one. 

Mr. FOSTER. So the gentleman’s opinion as a lawyer, after 
investigation of this case, leads him to believe that the increase 
is fair and proper? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will not the gentleman from Nebraska give 
me the benefit of his observation? I did not hear it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I stated to the gentleman from Illinois that in 
the investigation the committee took into consideration the 
other districts where the salary is only $2,000, and while there 
was no one representing the other three districts, the commit- 
tee looked into the facts as much as they could and reached 
the conclusion that this particular district in Connecticut was 
more meritorious and had reasons for an increase of the amount 
of salary that do not exist in the other districts where the sal- 
ary is only $2,000. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I will print the report of the 
committee on this proposition, which furnishes ample reasons 
for this legislation: 

{House Report No. 386, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
SALARY UNITED STATES MARSHAL, DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. Wess, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report to accompany S. 2434: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2434) providing for an increase of salary of the United States mar- 
shal for the district of Connecticut, having had the same under con- 
sideration, report thereon with an amendment striking out “ three thou- 


sand,” in line 5, and substituting in lieu therefor “ two thousand five 
egal and do unanimously recommend that the bill thus amended 
o pass. 


he State of Connecticut comprises one judicial district, and the law 
provides for the holding of court at New Haven and Hartford. The 
salary of marshal for the district of Connecticut has remained the same 
for about 16 years. It was represented to your committee by those 
most familiar with the busines transacted that the volume of work for 
the United States marshals and the bailiffs and deputies whom 8 
appoint had increased in the vicinity of 40 per cent in the last 1 
years. The duties of the office require the constant attention of the 
marshal, and he 1s allowed one office 8 only, at a salary of $1,000 
a year. The district since the salary of the marshal was fixed at 
$2,000, his present „ has increased more than 400,000 in 
real until now, by the census of 1910, the population of the 
istrict is 1,114,756. There is no district in the United States with a 
population of a million or more but what the marshal receives a salary 
of $3,000 a year. 

The salaries paid the marshals in the 85 districts are as follows: 


In 
In 
In 
In 
In 
In 


Three districts out of the four that receive $2,000 salary, viz, Dela- 
ware (202,322), New Hampshire (480,572), and Rhode Island (542,610), 
have a combined TS oor of 1,175,504, only about 60,000 more than 
the Connecticut district has. 

There were pending July 1, 1911, 804 civil and criminal cases, and 
the business is increasing from year to year, The clerk was paid in 
1911 $4,939.60. The average salary received by the marshals in the 
different districts is $3,848.10. 

The bill as it passed the Senate provided for a salary of $3,000 a year. 
Your committee recommends that the Senate bill be amended fixing the 
salary at $2,500 and are unanimous in their recommendation that the 
bill so amended do pass. 


Mr. CLAYTON, May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that this bill 
is not a very unusual one. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


Henry], who has served a long time on the Committee on the 
Judiciary with me, will bear me out in the statement that only 
a few years ago a similar bill was passed in regard to a case 
in the State of Louisiana and a similar bill in regard to a like 
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case in the State of Texas. Occasionally, from time to time, 
there is some development of business that makes it necessary 
to change the salaries in order that they may be fair and 
equitable, and I believe the gentleman from Texas was the 
author of the bill covering the Texas case, and I think one of 
the Senators elect from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] was the 
author of the other bill. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit me, I will say that I was not the author of the bill, 
but it is a fact that we passed a bill to that effect raising the 
salary of the marshal of the northern district from $3,000 to 
$4,000, and of the southern district from $3,500 to $4,000; and we 
equalized the salaries of the State of Texas. In the Louisiana 
ease 

Mr. CLAYTON. Was not the salary in the Texas case raised 
in one instance from $4,000 to $4,500? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. In the Louisiana case it raised the 
salary from $4,000 to $4,500. 

Mr. MANN. And was there not a salary reduced in that bill? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We reduced the salary of the eastern 
district of Texas to $4,000. The increase in the aggregate of 
the salaries was about $1,500. 

Mr. CLAYTON. In the Louisiana case there was no reduc- 
tion. There the marshal was drawing $4,000 and the salary was 
increased to $4,500. Now, I say that the committee took into 
consideration the action of the House heretofore, the merits of 
this case and the merits of the other cases, and did not treat 
this one from any narrow policy whatever. It seemed to the 
committee that this was a meritorious proposition to increase 
this salary by $500. I may say to some gentlemen who have 
asked what the committee of conference would probably do. I 
do not know who will be on the committee of conference, but I 
take it that the suggestion will not be made in the committee 
of conference that this salary be raised to $3,000 instead of 
$2,500. I think very likely the Senate will concur in the House 
amendment fixing it at $2,500. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will. 

Mr. KINDRED. I would like to be enlightened as to the 
desirability of making all of the salaries of the marshals of 
the United States uniform. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That would not be practicable nor would it 
be just. 

Mr. KINDRED. Why not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Because some marshals do a very large 
amount of work, having a large district, and other marshals do 
a small amount of work, having a little district. 

Mr. KINDRED. Could not the districts be so adjusted that 
there would be a uniform amount of service? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is not possible. You might have to 
take territory from an adjoining State, or you might have to 
put more people in a district. Take a great State like New 
York, or a nuinber of the other States, and then compare them 
with a State like Nevada, and how would you equalize the con- 
ditions? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if this bill should pass the House 
fixing the salary at $2,500, is it the gentleman's personal opinion 
that the House would maintain that salary and not yield to any 
proposition to increase the salary from $2,500 to $3,000? 

Mr. CLAYTON. ‘That is my personal opinion, and that was 
the opinion of the committee that ordered the report brought 
into the House. 

Mr. MANN. As the gentleman from Alabama will have charge 
of the matter if it goes to conference, I am willing, as far as I 
am concerned, to accept his personal opinion on the subject. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is my personal opinion, and I for one 
favor $2,500. I want to be perfectly frank with the gentleman 
from Illinois, as he is always perfectly frank himself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 5, page 1, strike out the words “three thousand” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words two thousand five hundred.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
amended Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hicerns, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH FORT HUACHUCA MILITARY RESERVATION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 21170) granting to El Paso & Southwestern 
Railroad Co., a corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the Territory and State of Arizona, a right of way 
through the Fort Huachuca Military Reservation, in the State 
of Arizona, and authorizing said corporation and its successors 
or assigns to construct and operate a railway through said Fort 
Huachuca Military Reservation, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is a bill to grant a railroad company a right of way through 
a military reservation in the State of Arizona. I will inquire 
of the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] if he would be 
willing to accept an amendment to the bill to this effect: That 
any other person or corporation haying a franchise for the 
operation of a railway in the State of Arizona may, upon ob- 
taining a license from the Secretary of War, use the track and 
other constructions herein authorized to be placed upon the 
reservation upon paying just compensation, and if the parties 
concerned can not agree upon the amount of such compensation, 
the sum or sums to be paid for said use shall be fixed by the 
Secretary of War; and also an amendment to the effect that 
the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would have no objection to 
such an amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Co., a 
corporation organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of 
the Territory and State of Arizona, be, and it is hereby, empowered to 
survey and to locate and construct a railway, telegraph, and telephone 
line through Fort Huachuca Military Reservation, in the State of 
Arizona, upon such a line as may be determined and approved by the 
Secretary of War. 

Sec. 2. That such corporation is authorized to take and use for all 
purposes of a railway, telegraph, and telephone line, and for no other 
par „ a right of way 100 feet in width through said Fort Huachuca 

ilitary Reservation, and a right to take and use a KED of land in 
said reservation 200 feet in width, with a length of 3,000 feet, in addi- 
tion to said right of way, for stations, station grounds, and stockyards, 
with the right to use such other additional grounds, when cuts and 
fills may be necessary for the construction and maintenance of said 
roadbed, not exceeding 100 feet in width on each side of said right of 
way, or as much thereof as may be included in said cut or fill: 
Provided, That no part of the lands herein authorized to be taken shall 
be used except in such manner and for such purposes as shall be neces- 
sary for the construction, maintenance, and convenient operation of said 
railway, telegraph, and telephone lines and the use and ere of 
the rights and privileges herein granted, and when any portion thereof 
shall cease to be so used such portion shall revert to the United States 
from which the same shall be taken: Provided further, That before the 
said El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Co. shall be permitted to enter 
upon any part of said military reservation a description by metes and 
bounds of the lands herein authorized to be taken shall be approved b 
the Secretary of War: And provided further, That the said El Paso 
Southwestern- Railroad Co., its successor and assigns, shall construct, 
mairtain, and operate said railway and telegraph and telephone lines in 
accordance with such regulations and restrictions as the tary of 
War may from time to time prescribe, and shall construct and main- 
tain such crossings, and shall surface and prepare its tracks in such 
manner, as may be required by the Secretary of War, as not to interfere 
with the proper use of said reservation for maneuvering and other 


military purposes. 
Sec. 3. That the rights and privileges herein granted shall extend to 


and inure to the benefit of said El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Co., 
its successors or assigns, but subject, however, to the conditions, 
stipulations, and requirements herein set forth. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding new sections, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That any other person or corporation having a franchise 
for the operation of a railway in the State of Arizona may, upon obtain- 
ing a license from the Secretary of War, use the track and other con- 
structions herein authorized to be placed upon the reservation upon 
paying just compensation, and if the parties concerned can not agree 
upon the amount of such compensation, the sum or sums to be paid for 
said use shall be fixed by the Secretary of War. 

“Sec. 5. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL AIDS TO NAVIGATION IN LIGHTIIOUSE SERVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 22043) to authorize additional aids to navi- 
gation in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 


N 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill being on the Union 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The first question is the present considera- 
tion of the bill. Is there objection to that? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill; it has not been 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 22043) to authorize additional aids to navigation in the 
Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, 
and he is hereby, sunting to establish and provide the following 
additional aids to navigation in the Lighthouse rvice, under the De- 

rtment of Commerce and Labor, in accordance with the respective 

mits of cost hereinafter respectively set forth, which shall in no case 
be exceeded. 
FIRST LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


The Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to use the appropriation of $200,000 for a tender for the first 
lighthouse district and elsewhere made by the acts of May 27, 1908 
(35 Stat., p. 331), and March 4, 1909 (35 Stat., p. 970), for the con- 
struction of two tenders. 


FIFTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


The Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby authorized to com- 
pan the reestablishment of the light and fog-signal station marking 
389800 Shoal, Chesapeake Bay, Va., at an additional cost not to exceed 

The Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to use for the establishment of gas buoys and other aids to 
navigation in the channels leading to Baltimore, Md.. the appropriation 
of $125,000 made by the act of Congress approved March 4, 1911 (36 
pint. 11 8 for the establishment of range lights in Fort McHenry 

nnel, 5 


SIXTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


The sag pines of Commerce and Labor is hereby authorized to com- 
pete the lighting and marking with aids to navigation of Cape Fear 

iver, N. C., at a cost not to exceed $30,000. 

The Secretary of Commerce and Labor is authorized to station the 
light vessel for which appropriation was made in the act of May 27, 
1908, or any other light vessel at such position in the vicinity of Frying 
Pan Shoals as he may determine to be most advantageous to navigation. 


EIGHTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to purchase from the State of Texas for 
lighthouse purposes approximately 16 acres of land adjoining the 
Aransas Pass Light Station, Tex,; and the appropriation General ex- 
penses, Lighthouse Service,“ for the fiscal year in which the purchase is 
effected is hereby made available for the purchase of said land. 


NINTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is authorized to use. the 
Sea hoe ape balance of the appropriation of $15,000 for a storehouse 
and dock at San Juan, P. R., made by the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat., 
p: 332), for the alteration, repair, and construction of necessary build- 
ngs and docks and improvements of the grounds of the reservation at 
San Juan, P. R., set aside to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
as a lighthouse 27 5 and headquarters of the lighthouse district by the 
5 of the President of the United States dated January 26, 


A dwellin 
improving 
thorized. 


for keepers of the lights in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and 
e lighting at a cost not to exceed $14,000 is hereby au- 


ELEVENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT, 


The Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby authorized to make 
repairs and improvements to aids to navigation In the St. Marys River, 

ch., at a cost not to exceed $60,000. 

That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to reconvey to Chase S. Osborn, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
1.95 acres of land situated in the county of Chippewa, State of Michi- 
Har which were granted by him to the United States by deed dated 

ay 28, 1910, and for which the purchase price has never been paid 
by the Government, to be used as a site for ck Island Range Lights, 
St. Marys River, Mich., which land is no longer needed for lighthouse 
parposes, in view of the discontinuance of said lights: Provided, That 
said reconveyance shall be made without expense to either party, except 
that incident to the preparation and recording of the necessary title 

pers, which expense shall be defrayed by the United States out of 

e appropriation made on March 3, 1903, for the purpose of obtaining 
title to the sites upon which range lights had been established along 
the St. Marys River, Mich. 


THIRTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT, 


The Secretary of Commerce and Labor Is hereby authorized to use 
the appropriation of $60.000 for a tender for the fifteenth (now the 
thirteenth) lighthouse district made by the act of March 4, 1907 (34 
Stats., 1319), for constructing a tender for general service. 

Post-lantern lights may be established and maintained, in the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioner of Lighthouses, out of the annual appro- 

riations for the Lighthouse Service, on the St. Croix River, including 

ke St. Croix, Wis. and Minn, 

Src. 2. That hereafter, in case of the absence of the Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of Lighthouses, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor may designate some officer of said bureau to 
perform the duties of the commissioner during his absence. 

And hereafter the benefits of the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stats.. 
556), entitled “An act granting to certain employees of the United 
States the right to receive from it compensation for injuries sustained 
in the course of their employment,” shall be extended to persons em- 

loyed by the United States in any hazardous employment in the Light- 

ouse Service; and hereafter the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is 
authorized to purchase, from the appropriations for the Lighthouse 


Service, clothing for the crews of vessels, to be sold to the employees of 
said service and the appropriations reimbursed; and hereafter reim- 
bursement, under tules 3 by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, is authorized to keepers of light stations and masters of light 
vessels and of lighthouse tenders for rations and provisions and cloth- 
ing furnished shipwrecked persons who may be temporarily provided 
for by them, not exceeding in all $5,000 in any fiscal year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. With great pleasure. s 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman first in reference to 
section 2, concerning the extending of the act for the benefit of 
employees of the Government injured in hazardous service; 
does the gentleman recall whether we now make any provision 
for lighthouse keepers who are injured in the service? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is not my recollection. 

Mr. MANN. We make provision for the life-saving assess- 
ment and keepers, but I was not sure in reference to lighthouse 
keepers. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The recommendation was that the same 
provision be extended to the workmen in the Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, but we make how provision for 
extending the law to keepers and surfmen in the Life-Saving 
Service under this law. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is true. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does not the gentleman think we ought to do 
that? 

Mr. MANN. I do; I am not complaining about that. I was 
not certain, and I am not certain now, except as the gentleman 
states, whether there is now any provision for the benefit of 
keepers of lighthouses. I would not want to reduce the compen- 
sation which they might receive through this act. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think there is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Illinois is familiar 
with the original act to compensate artisans and mechanics 
engaged in manufacturing enterprises, and since then it has 
been extended to cover certain employees in other services pre- 
sumably engaged in extra hazardous employment, 

Mr. MANN. Well, we have extended the benefit to the Bureau 
of Mines and Mining and the Forest Service, and I have no 
objection, so far as I am concerned, to extending it to the 
Lighthouse Service, unless the result would be that it would 
decrease the provision that we make for the salaries of keepers, 
but I may be entirely in error. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not certain it should be extended 
to all employees of the Lighthouse Service. It does not apply 
to all employees of the Army and Navy—not to civilian em- 
ployees in establishments where they are manufacturing. It 
only applies to those employees who are engaged as part of the 
manufacturing force as mechanics and artisans. It does not 
apply to other civilian employees. There is no excuse to extend 
it to civilian employees of the Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. MANN. I do not understand this is extended to civilian 
employees. The law in reference to compensation of employees 
now applies to the employees of the Government engaged in 
hazardous employment at the Tompkinsville station, where they 
manufacture aids to navigation. This bill now proposes to ex- 
tend to other persons engaged in hazardous employment, which 
I take it would include lighthouse keepers as well as people on 
board lighthouse vessels, probably the lighthouse tenders. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That qualification is maintained here, that 
it must be hazardous employment. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. I was under a sort of an impres- 
sion that we now had a provision; but let me ask the gentleman 
further about this other provision, concerning the reimburse- 
ment to lighthouse keepers for rations and provisions furnished 
shipwrecked persons. We put a provision in one of the appro- 
priation laws a year or two ago making that apply to the 
life-saving keepers. Did it apply to lighthouse keepers or not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; it did not. 5 

Mr. MANN. It only applied to the Life-Saving Service? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It was thought advisable to make this ex- 
tension because it did not apply. 

Mr. MANN. In reference to the provision on page 4 for a 
dwelling for keepers at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and improving 
the lighting at a cost not to exceed $14,000, is the gentleman able 
to say how much of that is for keepers’ dwelling and how much 
for improving the lighting? Heretofore it has always been the 
custom to segregate the items which provide specifically for 
keepers’ dwellings at some limit of cost, but this puts them 
together. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have an itemized statement here, and it is 
very short, and I will read it: 


The dwelling at this station was destroyed during the late insurrec- 
tion, and since the occupation of Guantanamo by the United States 


the keepers have been compelled to live in a wooden shack, with only 
three rooms to house three keepers. The lights in charge of these two 


keepers are widely separated. ith the installation of acetylene lights, 
as proposed, the service of one keeper ars Ag dispensed with. The fol- 
lowing statement covers the details of the proposed work: Dwelling 


ene lights at Fishermans Point, $2,800 


for 2 keepers, $8,000; 2 ace ; 
ach, $2,800; contingencies, $400; in all, 


2 “he 
2 acetylene lights at Hicacal 
$14,000. 

I will state there is nothing in here except pending projects 
and emergency additional appropriations. All these large fig- 
ures refer to authorizations already made in the execution of 

- which detailed changes are thought advisable. A 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wish to inquire of the gentleman about the item on 
page 3 authorizing the purchase from the State of Texas for 
lighthouse purposes approximately 16 acres of land adjoining 
the Aransas Pass Light Station. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman, while the gentleman 
is looking up the information, that the Senate passed a bill on 
this subject some time ago, and I think the cost was probably 
$16, more or less. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Sixteen dollars? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is a strip that separates the water from 
the property of the Government, and they want to get to the 
water from the property of the Government, and I think $16 is 
the cost. 

Mr. MANN. It is a small amount, and they need the land, 
and-the State seemed willing to donate the land to them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, my inquiry, if the gentleman will 
permit me to state it—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It makes an appropriation from the gen- 
eral expenses of the Lighthouse Service for the fiscal year dur- 
ing which the purchase is made, and if it were a considerable 
amount it might seriously affect the appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is right about that, but there is 
nothing of consequence involved in it, so far as money is 
concerned. The Government desires to obtain title and some- 
body is willing to let the Government have the title. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is a very trifling amount, 

Mr. FOSTER. Is this for land in Texas? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. ` 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me we got some land there not 
long ago. 

Mr. MANN. This land is not worth anything except to the 
Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from 
Georgia about the first paragraph in section 2, authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, in the absence of the com- 
missioner and deputy commissioner, to designate some other 
officer to perform the duties of the commissioner. Here is a 
bureau where the commissioner has a deputy, and if some 
other person is to be authorized to act when both of them are 
absent it will encourage absenteeism from Washington still 
more than it is at present. It is sufficiently encouraged now 
by the conduct of certain high officials to an extent that is 
hardly to be defended. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman from New York willing to 
state to the House at this time whether the gentleman’s com- 
mittee has before it a proposition practically to abolish the 
office of deputy commissioner? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not recall. 

Mr. MANN. I think the department desires, as a matter of 
fact, to omit the appropriation this year for a deputy com- 
missioner, who gets a salary of $4,000, and to insert in lieu of 
him a place in relation to an assistant engineer there, or some- 
thing of the sort, at a salary of $3,000, thus saving the Gov- 
ernment a thousand dollars in salary; and then it would be 
quite necessary to have some provision like this. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I have a short explanation here that will answer his 
question: 

owing to the extensive territory covered by the Lighthouse Service, 

ood administration requires the Commissioner of Lighthouses, or the 
eputy commissioner, to be in the field at various times. Should one 
of these officers thus be absent and the other unable to act, through 
sickness or other unavoidable cause, the bureau would suffer embarrass- 
ment unless he has anthority to designate some other officer to act as 
executive head. Under the construction of existing law, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor has not this ARLOEI: and the effect of this 
provision is simply to give him this authority. Similar legislation 
was enacted in the legislative, executiye, and judicial appropriation act 
approved March 4, 1911, as respects the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But it did not authorize three persons 
to act as head in the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman knows that this Lighthouse 
Service covers a yast deal of territory, embracing many projects 
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and institutions. Sometimes it is necessary for one of the head 
officers to go out and see about some of them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the next paragraph of section 
2 there is a provision that I wish to call attention to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, until I get some information about it. There are two 
provisions here. The first is: 

And hereafter the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is authorized 
to purchase, from the appropriations for the Lighthouse Service, cloth- 
ing for the crews of vessels, to be sold to the employees of said service 
and the appropriations reimbursed. 

That makes in effect a permanent indefinite appropriation, and 
is a very bad way of legislating. The next provision, which pro- 
vides for reimbursement under rules prescribed by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor to the “keepers of light stations and 
masters of light vessels and of lighthouse tenders for rations 
and provisions and clothing furnished shipwrecked persons who 
may be temporarily provided for by them,” in the same way 
makes a permanent appropriation. My recollection is that at 
present in the appropriation for the annual service provision 
is made for both of the matters, or if it be not can easily be 
provided; and inasmuch as they must be included in the ex- 
planations and estimates submitted to Congress, Congress keeps 
very close track in the preparation of appropriation bills of 
the items. But if this permanent proyision is enacted it be- 
comes lost sight of, and nobody ever makes any inquiry what- 
ever about it. These are two matters that do not affect the de- 
sire of the gentleman from Georgia to take care of his authoriza- 
tions, and I wish to inquire whether he will not consent to strike 
out all after the word “ service,” on line 6 of page 6? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Of course the House has control of this mat- 
ter. I am not wedded to the propositions at all. Our committee 
reported them because they were recommended by the depart- 
ment as being conducive to better administration. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, it does not conduce to better ad- 
ministration, and it takes from the House the scrutiny that it 
gives to such matters. I am calling the gentleman’s attention 
to it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman 
should make a motion to strike it out and let the House vote 
on it. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. May I inquire, Why did not the committee 
submit a report on this bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say that it was omitted through inad- 
yertence, but it was intended to be done, and it is cured in a 
measure by the fact that there is nothing in the bill except 
these little emergency items and these works that are pending, 
and every one of them was fully explained in letters from the 
department, which are House documents. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The chairman has them, but does not the 
gentleman think it is a dangerous practice to put bills carrying 
as much money as this on the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
without a report accompanying them? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman that a report 
was inadvertently omitted. After the bill and report were put 
in the basket it would haye been something unusual then to 
have submitted an additional report. It could have been done 
by unanimous consent, but I think the lack of a report is con- 
doned and excused in this case from the fact that every one of 
these items is fully explained in these letters, which are House 
documents. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I see in the bill provisions 
for Virginia, North Carolina, Texas, Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
Michigan. I fail to discover anything for places on the Pacific 
coast, either for Alaska or anywhere else. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman that I did not 
locate any of these works. If we had found among the papers 
of the department any cases on the Pacific coast under the same 
circumstances we would haye put them in. It was not the 
purpose of the committee to get up anything sectional in this 
matter, but simply to provide for emergencies where they 
existed. 

We have not yet prepared, introduced, nor reported the usual 
omnibus bill for lighthouse projects. Later on we intend to do 
that, and I have no doubt that the Pacific coast will receive 
proper consideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that there are no emergency projects in Alaska? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Nothing insisted on. We simply put in here 
things that the department said they were in a hurry to have, 
without waiting for us to make up the general omnibus bill. 


APRIL 2, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Did the department rec- 
ommend these, and not recommend anything for Alaska? 


Mr. ADAMSON. They recommended a great many things, 
but they did not recommend all of them as pending projects for 
which they were compelled to have action taken right now or 
stop the work. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman say 
whether or not there were any recommendations for emergency 
inatters on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. ADAMSON. We did not find any that were as urgent as 
these or in the same condition. If we had found them, we 
would have put them in. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Were the projects on the 
Pacific coast considered in making up this bill? 

Mr: ADAMSON. They were considered in making up the 
general bill, and I think seyeral of them will be reported. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Were they considered in 
making up this emergency bill? Did you go over the items on 
the Pacific coast, and especially Alaska, when you were making 
up this bill, to see whether any of them were emergency items 
or not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. We went over every solitary recommenda- 
tion, not with a view to seeing whether they were on the Pacific 
coast or not, but with a view to determining the character of 
the projects; and we reported these as emergency and necessary 
to be done while we were waiting to prepare the other bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not think the gentle- 
man has answered my question yet. Did you examine projects 
in reference to Alaska and ascertain that there were none of 
them that were emergency? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I did not examine any projects with refer- 
ence to Alaska or any other section, but I examined every 
project. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then you examined those 
in reference to Alaska? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No, sir; not in reference to Alaska, but in 
reference to every project. I have no sectionalism in my blood 
or bones. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am not asking that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We have placed in this bill those things 
that ought to be passed at once. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. How did it happen that 
you found nothing on the Pacific coast that ought to be passed 
at once? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suppose there was nothing of an emer- 
gency nature. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Do you know whether 
there was or not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That was our opinion. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. About Pearl Harbor. 
department has in group No. 1, public works, Pearl Harbor was 
placed fourth. Was there any special reason for not including 
aids to navigation at Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I did not catch the latter part of the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. MANN. I see in the list which the department estimated 
for, in group No. 1, which I take it contains the urgent matters, 
as No. 4 they ask for aids to navigation at Pearl Harbor in con- 
nection with the nayal work there. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is not in this bill. 

arc MANN. No; but it was No. 4 in the request which they 
made. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Of course we considered all those things, 
but we did not undertake to put any new projects into this bill 
at all. We tried simply to provide for the emergency work that 
was pending, and the only additional things provided for in this 
bill, as I remember, are two amounts for work which they 
said were necessary in order to start work where the money 
was already authorized in part, but not enough to resume the 
project. 8 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to state to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Humpnrery] that I am the only member on 
this committee from the Pacific coast. The bill was brought in 
unexpectedly, without consultation with me or any other mem- 
ber of the committee that I know of, and presented for a vote. 
I protested that the Pacific coast had been overlooked in this 
matter; that there had been no consideration whatever given 
to any Pacific coast projects. I understood, however, from the 
chairman that these items had been specially recommended by 
the department. I bave since inquired of the department, and 


they informed me that they did not particularly recommend 


In the estimate which the 


these special items, though they were all in the estimates, and 
that they did not present this bill nor the particular items in it. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I do not know anything about that, Mr. 
Speaker, and I do not care to raise any question of veracity 
here. I simply state the facts, and the responsibility can rest 
where it may. The Commissioner of Lighthouses came to the 
committee room, we made up this bill, and he afterwards came 
and had a couple more items put into it that were not in it at 


first. The truth is as I state, and responsibility shall rest where 
it may. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I called up the Commissioner this 
morning. 


Mr. ADAMSON. I can not help that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think there is no question about their 
being in the estimates, 

Mr. ADAMSON. These items were in the estimates and were 
put in the bill by the Commissioner of Lighthouses and myself, 
and presented to the committee after being introduced, and the 
committee passed on this bill and reported. The only objection 
made to it was on account of some things that it did not con- 
tain; and there are some other coasts in the country on which 
no projects are included in this bill besides the Pacific const. 
None of them have been as insistent as the gentleman from the 
Pacific coast, because all of them were satisfied when I told 
them the facts about the case. I do not think this bill ought 
to suffer for what it does not contain. It contains the things 
that the department needs right now; and without waiting to 
fuss about whether others shall be granted or not this bill 
ought to be passed, and the committee ought to be given. time 
to make up a bill which, I think, can be made to do justice to 
everybody and every coast. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Reserving the right to object, I will state 
that I do not care to interpose an objection, because I believe 
that the items in the bill are necessary; but I do wish to reg- 
ister a protest upon this method of making up bills—in not con- 
sulting the. Representatives from the Pacific coast or other 
sections represented on the committee when a bill of this char- 
acter is being framed, in order that we may have an oppor- 
tunity to give the matter careful consideration, and if there 
are any items that are particularly necessary that they should 
be included in the bill. This bill was presented to the committee 
without any previous notice, a vote immediately demanded upon 
it, and that is what I objected to. Inasmuch as I believe that 
these items in the bill are necessary, I will not object to the 
passage of the bill at this time, except to say that I hope here- 
after a little more consideration will be given to the Repre- 
sentatives of the Pacific coast, with its great seacoast from 
Alaska to San Diego. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that this bill 
was introduced in the regular way after having been made up 
in consultation with the Commissioner of Lighthouses, referred 
to the committee, called up before the committee, as any Mem- 
ber has a right to do, considered by the committee, and re- 
ported. If there is anything wrong in that, the gentleman can 
make the most of it. I wish to say, further, that as long as 
we have the two distinguished Members from the Pacific coast 
who have engaged in this colloquy there has not been any dan- 
ger, there never will be any danger, of the Pacific coast slipping 
up or of anybody putting anything over on the Pacific coast 
without hearing from them and the Pacific coast receiving full 
justice so far as their demands are concerned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. : 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. A 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out lines 
6, 7, and S. on page 4. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 4, strike out lines 6, 7, and 8. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike this pro- 
vision out because, in my opinion, it is absolutely unnecessary. 
In an investigation conducted last year upon request for this 
appropriation it was shown that there is absolutely no com- 
merce in Guantanamo Bay. It has been selected as a site for 
a naval station. It is expected to be a coaling station, but at 
present there are no coaling facilities and nothing but a coal 
pile. There is no possibility that the naval vessels will have 
any necessity to enter the harbor at night in the immediate 


future; no necessity of putting in high-power acetylene lights 
that are proposed nor the keeper’s dwelling. For the present, 
until Congress determines that the naval station, projected for 
many years, but about which nothing has been done, shall be 
commenced, it seems to me unnecessary to authorize or pro- 
vide for lights that will be necessary when naval vessels are 
likely to use the harbor at night. n 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope that the motion will not prevail. 
The department considers it very important. The light keeper’s 
residence was burned and the station is there. He has two or 
three other stations to serve. The amount is a trifle, only 
$14,000, and I see no reason in the world why we should take 
a back track. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that | 
there are two or three small lights across the bay. The proba- | 
bilities are that it will be necessary for the keeper to reside in 
the vicinity of the lights if they are to be properly attended. 
The keeper's dwelling would properly be authorized if the 
acetylene lights that are proposed to be provided there are pro- 
vided for the purpose of permitting the entrance to the harbor 
at night. The Commissioner of Lighthouses stated that Guan- 
tanamo is a coaling station and a naval base and that very 
little commerce came there, and unless the station is developed 
as coutemplated there is no necessity for these Hghts or the 
$6,500 dwelling. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. FITZGERALD) there were 16 ayes and 34 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, on 
page 6, all after the word “ service,” in line 6. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 6, strike out all after the word service“ down to the 
end of the paragraph. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Georgia to the fact that this will make a per- 
manent and indefinite appropriation, and very greatly embarrass 
the Committee on Appropriations in the preparation and investi- 
gation of appropriations and expenditures for this service. In 
view of the fact that there will be no difficulty in the depart- 
ment obtaining any reasonable sum for this purpose, I hope he 
will not antagonize this amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman need not be alarmed about 
the Committee on Appropriations, as at present constituted, be- 
ing staggered-in dealing with a small matter like this. They 
are vigilant and brave watchdogs of the Treasury. They have 
judgment as well as courage, and they can certainly deal with 
two little, trifling, beneficent details of administration like this 
without confusing the service or disturbing the Treasury. They 
simply provide for giving to these men the benefit of purchasing 
their uniform and equipment, like some other arms of the serv- 
ice, at a reasonable price, and reimbursing them for such out- 
lays as they may make for humanitarian purposes. The amounts 
are small, and they can be easily ascertained and looked out for 
and provided for by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I called attention to the fact that the 
inclusion of the items in the bill will take from the committee 
the consideration of them. This makes a permanent appro- 
priation, and makes available a large appropriation that can be 
utilized for many purposes. Let me say that the statement of 
the gentleman from Georgia is hardly in good faith, because if 
it had not been for the statement by him that he would not an- 
tagonize the amendment we would not be considering this bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I never stated that I would 
consent to the amendment or vote for it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman stated that he 
would make no opposition to it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman asked me to consent to the 
amendment, and I said I would not consent, but he might offer 
Pe randman from the floar, The Recorp will show what I 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that if it had not 
been for the statement of the gentleman from Georgia, from 
which it was clear to me that he had no objection that this 
portion of the bill would be eliminated, this bill would not now 
be under consideration in the House. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I can not allow such a state- 
esrb Ba that to go unchallenged. The Recorp will show what 
said. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York has the 
floor. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, whatever the gentleman 
may have said, the gentleman can not challenge or prevent me 
from stating what my understanding was—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, well. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Or what inference I drew from the 
gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, while the gentleman has that un- 
derstanding, as he states, I think he was not warranted in 
having it. I listened very attentively—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, of course the gentleman 
can not tell whether I was warranted in drawing conclusions 
or at That is something that nobody can determine but 
myself. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman was not warranted, but 
I do not deny that the gentleman obtained that understanding. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I might have had overconfidence. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I listened to the colloquy between 
the gentlemen and was rather surprised that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frrzcrratp] did not object, after having 
made his statement on those points and not having obtained, 
as it seemed to me, an agreement from the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I stated the fact to the 
gentleman, and I understood from the gentleman's statement 
just what I have stated. However, forewarned is forearmed. 
This time it may be my fault. The next time it will not be. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I insist that the gentleman 
yield to me, inasmuch as I am the subject of the colloquy. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from New York asked me 
to consent to eliminate that provision. I refused and told him 
I was willing to have him make the motion on the floor. I 
distinctly stated in terms that it was for this House to decide 
whether it would strike that out by amendment or not, and the 
Recorp will show every one of those words. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it is clear, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman made that statement. Neither he nor I could agree 
to strike anything out of this bill, but the gentleman very well 
knew that his bill could not be considered by unanimous con- 
sent unless his attitude toward such a motion was such as 
would be satisfactory to those proposing it. 


However, since the gentleman takes a different attitude, I 
desire to call the attention of the committee to these provisions 
which I ask to have stricken out. The gentleman proposes to 
make permanent indefinite appropriations for certain purposes. 
He says they are for humanitarian purposes. No difficulty is 
ever experienced in obtaining sufficient appropriations for pur- 
poses of the character indicated, but it is simply the enactment of 
vicious legislation that can not be defended. The important thing 
in the making of an appropriation for the expenditures of the 
various services of the Government is to make them in such a 
way that the Congress will know specifically for what purpose 
the money is being expended and provide accurately the amount 
required, but if tucked away in this bill, supposed to contain 
only authorizations for various necessary projects, there are 
those provisions which make available for the purposes indi- 
eated very large appropriations which it is not contemplated 
shail be made available for such purposes. The Congress, then, 
loses control and has no knowledge of the amounts that are 
being appropriated for such purposes. It seems to me the gen- 
tleman should be satisfied to pass this emergency authorization 
without conflict or controversy, without attempting to add to 
the number of permanent provisions that every committee which 
has to do with appropriations of Federal money, regardless of 
party affiliations, is continually striving to repeal. It is bad 
legislation, and it should not be enacted. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Rucker of Missouri). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. ADAMSon)—ayes 26, noes 32. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evi- 
dently there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, the 
question will be taken on the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 58, nays 170, 
answered “ present” 7, not voting 156, as follows: 


Anderson, Ohio 
Ashbrook 
Barnhart 
Bathrick 
Brown 
Bulkley 
Burleson 
Burnett 
Callaway 
Candler 
Cannon 
Clayton 
Conry 


Adamson 
Aiken, S. C. 
Ai 


Brantley 
Browning 
Bur 

Burke, Pa. 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Cantrill 
Claypool 
Collier 
Covington 
Crumpacker 
Saree 


Dalzall 
Danforth 
Davenport 
De Forest 
Denver 
Difenderfer 
Dodds 
Donohoe 
Doremus 
Draper 
Driscoll, M. E. 
Dupré 

ed i 


seh 
Estopinal 
Faison 


Andrus 
Campbell 


Adair 
1275 
nsberry 
Austin 
Ayres . 
Barchfeld 
Beall, Tex. 
Hl, Ga. 
Berger 
Boehne 
Borland 
Bradley 
Broussard 
Buchanan 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Calder 


Den 
Dickson, Miss, 
Di 


es 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Dwight 
Dyer 
Ellerbe 
Evans 


YEAS—58. 
Cooper Hammond 
Cox, Ohio Hard. 
8 ` Sonne K 
erty 0 anoni y. 
Dic ki — dred 
Dixon, Ind. Kinkead, N. J. 
Doughton Kitchin 
Fitzgerald Konig 
Foster Linthicum 
Garner MeCoy 
gearen Morrison 
Gillett Moss, Ind, 
Good Norris 
Gregg, Pa, Rauch 
Hamill Redfield 
NAYS—170. 
vere oreo Pa. 
ergusson 
erris ` Lindberg h 
nle: Littlepage 
Floyd, Ark, Llo; Meda 
Francis an 
French Me 
Gardner, Mass. MeGillicnddy 
Gardner, N. J. McKenzie 
God „N. G. McKinney 
Goeke Macon 
Green, Iowa Maguire, Nebr. 
Greene, Mass. Mann 
Gregg, Tex. Miller 
Hamilton, Mich. Mondell 
Hamilton, W. Va. Moore, Tex. 
Hamlin organ 
Hanna Murdock 
Harrison, Miss. Murray 
Haugen Needham 
Hay Neeley 
Heald Nelson 
Helm NS 
Henry, Conn. Oldfield 
Henry, Tex. Olmsted 
Higg ns Page 
Hill Parran 
Holland Payne 
Howland Peters 
Hubbard Pickett 
Hughes, Ga. Post 
Humphrey, Wash. Pou 
Jackson Pray 
Jones Prouty 
Kendall Raker 
Kennedy Randell, Tex. 
Kent Ransdell, La. 
Knowland Rees 
mance Reilly 
Korbl Roberts, Mass, 
La Fo lette Roberts, Nev. 
Lamb ubey 
Lawrence Russell 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7. 
Fuller MeMorran 
Gray Rainey 
NOT VOTING—156, 
Fairchild Kahn 
Fields Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Flood, Va. Kopp 
Focht Lalean 
Fordney Lafferty 
Fornes Langham 
Foss Langley 
Fowler Lee, Ga. 
Gallagher Legare 
Garrett Lenroot 
Glass Levy 
Goldfogle Lewis 
Goodwin, Ark, Lindsay 
Gould Littleton 
Graham Lobeck 
Griest Longworth 
Gudger 2 
Guernsey McDermott 
Hardwick McGuire, Okla. 
Harris cHenry 
Harrison, N. T. McKellar 
3 McKinle 
awley McLaughlin 
Hayden Madden 
3 Maher 
Heflin Malb: 
Helgesen Martin, Colo. 
Hinds Martin, S. Dak, 
Hobson Matthews 
Houston Mays 
Howard Moon, Pa. 
Howell Moon, Tenn. 
Hughes, N. J. Moore, Pa. 
Bushes, W.Va. Morse, Wis. 
Hull Mott 
Humphreys, Miss. O’Shaunessy 
Jacoway Padgett 
ames Palmer 
Johnson. S. C. Patten, N. Y. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Rucker, Mo. 
Saunders 
Shackleford 


Warvorton 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Young, Tex. 


Taylor, "Cola. 


Volstead 
Vreeland 
Watkins 
Webb 
Wedemeyer 
Weeks 


White 
Wickliffe 
Wilder 


Young, Kans. 
Young, Mich. 


Slemp 


Patton, Pa. 
Pepper 
Plumley 
Porter 
Powers 
Prince 


Pujo 
Reyburn 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Robinson 
Roddenbery 
Rodenbe: 
Rotherme 


Rouse 
Rucker, Colo. 
bath 


Tu 

Underhill 

Whitacre 

8 III. 
iy pes 

W. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until April 5: 

Mr. THAYER with Mr. AMES. 

Mr. Corror with Mr. Fochr. 

Until April 13: 

Mr. BucHANAN with Mr. HARTMAN. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. O’SHavunessy with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 

Mr. GoLDFOoGLE with Mr. SPEER. 

Mr. SABATH with Mr. CATLIN. 

Mr. ELLERBE with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. Forpney. 

Mr. Harpwick with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. RODENBERG. 

Mr. Logeck with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. Gupcer with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. McDerMorrt with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Frevps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Carter with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. James with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. Byrns of Tennessee with Mr. TILSON. 

Mr. Rarney with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. HuLL with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. FULLER. 

Mr. LITTLETON with Mr. DWIGHT. 

Mr. Dres with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. TUTTLE with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 

Mr. Hens of New Jersey with Mr. BARcHFELD, 

Mr. Sims with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. PALMER with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON with Mr. Korr. 

Mr. Harrison of New York with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL with Mr. HELGESEN. 

Mr. Cox of Indiana with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. LEGARE with Mr. SMITH of California, 

Mr. Aparr with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas with Mr. Grrest. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. HARRIS. 

Mr. Curtey with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Fowter with Mr. KINKA of Nebraska. 

Mr. GARRETT with Mr. LArrerry. 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma, 

Mr. HAYDEN with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, 

Mr. Herirn with Mr. MALBY. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Martin of South Dakota. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia with Mr. Morse of Wisconsin. 

Mr. McKetrar with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Martin of_Colorado with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

Mr. Moon of Tennessee with Mr. STEENERSON, 

Mr. Papcetrr with Mr. SWITZER, 

Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. ROTHERMEL with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. RoppenBery with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. SMITH of New York with Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. Rucker of Colorado with Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Taccart with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hrxps with Mr. GOULD, 

Mr. Mays with Mr. THISTLEWOOD. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. PRINCE. 

Mr. Jacoway with Mr. LAFEAN. 

For the session: i 

Mr. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRADLEY. 

Mr. RIORDAN with Mr. ANDRUS. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, the amendment is re- 
jected, and the Doorkeeper will open the doors. The question 
is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ApaAmMson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DAM ACROSS ROCK RIVER, ILL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20190) to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a dam across Rock River, III. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the commencement and comple- 


tion of the construction of a dam across Rock River, Ill., authorized b; 
the act entitled “An act permitting the building of a dam across Roc! 
River, near Byron, III.“ approved February 18, 1911, be extended for 
gee and three years, respectively, from the date of the passage of this 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia what was the 
date fixed by the act of February 11 for the commencement of 
work on this dam? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think it was one year from the time the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. COOPER. Then this proposes to extend it not one year 
from that date, making two years in all, but one year from the 
date of the passage of this act? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; I believe that is what it means; we 
want to give them a fair chance to build. They said they had 
the money and were ready to go ahead in good faith. 

Mr. COOPER. What reason was given for the delay in the 
commencement of building the dam? 

Mr. ADAMSON. They could not get the change; they did not 
haye the money, perhaps; some trouble with their finances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ApAMSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


GRANT OF SCHOOL LANDS TO THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20114) granting school lands to the State 
of Louisiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all the unsurveyed lands in the State of 
Louisiana which are shown by official protraction of the Government 
surveys heretofore made to be embraced within sections No. 16 and 
which lie in the same township as lands which have been certified or 
patented in that State under the act approved March 2, 1849, entitled 
An act to aid the State of Louisiana in draining swamp lands therein 
and the act approved September 28, 1850, entitled “An act to enable 
the State of Arkansas and other States to reclaim swamp lands within 
their limits,” be, and the same are hereby, fixed, and con- 
firmed to that State as though the official surveys had been regularly 
extended over such townships. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to say to the gentleman who introduced the bill and 
reported it that I think the House is entitled to have bills of 
this character referred first to the department and have a re- 
port from the department upon the bill before it comes in for 
consideration in the House, and, there being no such report 
from the department in this case, I think I shall have to 
object. 

Mr. ESTOPINAL. The bill as introduced was prepared by 
the department. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that does not make any difference. We 
have the right to have the department state the situation in 
regard to a bill. That is only fair to the House. I gave notice 
some time ago that I would insist upon it, so far as concerns 
these bills that come up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ESTO PINAIL. This bill was submitted to the depart- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, and this is the bill prepared by the depart- 
ment. That is the report that was sent to the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know by whom it was prepared in the 
department. Bills ought to come with a letter from the de- 
partment, and they should have an expression of opinion by the 
department upon which we can thoroughly rely and from which 
we can obtain information. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. MANN. I shall object for that reason. 

Mr. ESTOPINAL. I am not trying to get this bill through 
surreptitiously. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, nobody would accuse the gentleman from 
Louisiana of attempting to do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IHinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects, and the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can get a letter from the de- 
partment and can get this bill put upon the calendar again. 


PATENTED LANDS IN THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 21535) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to secure for the United States title to patented lands 
in the Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, for the — 
pose of eliminating private holdings within the Yosemite National Park 
and the preservation intact of the natural timber along the roads in the 
scenic portions of the park, both on patented and park lands, is hereby 
empowered, in his discretion, to obtain for the United States the com- 
plete title to any or all of the lands held in private ownership within 
the boundaries of said park, by the exchange of decayed or matured 
timber that can be removed from such parts of the park as will not 
affect the scenic beauty thereof, for lands of equal value held in private 
ownership therein; and also, in his discretion, to exchange for timber 
standing near the public roads on patented lands timber of equal value 
on park lands in other parts of the park. 

EC., 2. That the value of patented lands within the park offered in 
exchange and the value of the timber on park lands pro o be 
given in exchange for such patented lands shal! be ascertained in such 
manner as the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, direct ; 
and all expenses incident to ascertaining such values shall be paid by 
the owners of said patented lands, and such owners shall, before any 
exchange is effective, furnish the Secretary of the Interior evidence 
satisfactory to him of title to the patented lands offered in exchange ; 
and if the value of the timber on park lands exceeds the value of the 
patented lands deeded to the Government in the exchange, such excess 
shall be pad to the Secret: of the Interior by the owners of the 
patented lands before any of the timber is removed from the park, and 
may be used 2 said Secretary in the m: Improvement, and 
protection of the park. The same course shall be pursued in relation 
to exchange for timber standing near public roads on patented lands for 
timber to be exchanged on park lands: Provided, That the lands con- 
veyed to the Government under this act shall become a part of the 
Yosemite National Park. 5 

Src. 3. That all timber must be cut and removed from the park under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and any 
damage which may result to the roads or gre pers of the park in con- 
sequence of the cutting and removal of the timber from the reservation 
shall be borne by the owners of the patented lands, and bond satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior must be given for the payment 
one damages, if any, as shall be determined by the Secretary of the 
nterior 

Sec. 4. That the pine ad | of the Interior oer also sell and permit 
the removal of such mat or dead or down timber as he may deem 
necessary or advisable 2 the protection or improvement of the park, 
and the proceeds derived therefrom shall be expended under his direction 
in the management, improvement, and protection of the park. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RAKER. I rise for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent that this House bill—— 

Mr. MANN. I will just object to the consideration, and that 
will save the gentleman the trouble. There is another bill just 
like it on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects, and the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RUSSELL FORK OF BIG SANDY RIVER, KY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20286) authorizing the fiscal court of Pike 
County, Ky., to construct a bridge across Russell Fork of Big 
Sandy River. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be lawful for the fiscal court of Pike 
County, Ky., to construct and maintain a wagon and foot bridge across 
Russell Fork of Big Sandy River, and it is hereby authori to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Russell Fork of Big Sandy River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Elkhorn City. in the county of Pike, in the 
State of Kentucky, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

EC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Also, the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “it shall be lawful” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “the consent of Congress is hereby granted.” 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “ and.” 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ maintain” insert the words “and 
operate.” 
at Paga 1, line 5, strike out the words “ wagon and foot.” 

Page 1. lines 5. 6, 7, and 8, strike out the words “and is hereby 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Russell Fork of Big Sandy River.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “it shall be lawful” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “ the consent of Congress is hereby granted.” 


The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “ and.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 7 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ maintain” insert the words “and 
operate.” ` 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “ wagon and foot.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, strike out the words “and is hereby 
authorized to construct, maintaf „ and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Russell Fork of the Big Sandy River.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended bill. z 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia why the words “ wagon and foot” were stricken from 
line 5? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It has been our policy, and it is so written 
in the general bridge act, just to say “a bridge“; and then there 
is another provision in the general bridge act authorizing the 
bridge to be used for other purposes, so that we usually strike 
out all definitions and leave the word“ bridge” straight. 

Mr. COOPER. It might be important sometimes to know 
whether it is a railroad bridge or not. J 

Mr. ADAMSON. We have a provision in the general bridge 
act so that a railroad can condemn the use of a bridge and get 
onto it with its tracks. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

PATENTED LANDS IN YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5718) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to secure for the United States title to patented lands in the 
Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose 
of eliminating private 8 within the Yosemite National Park and 
the preservation intact of the natural timber along the roads in the 
scenic portions of the park, both on patented and park lands, is hereby 
empowered, in his discretion, to obtain for the United States the com- 
plete title to any or all of the lands held in private ownership within 
the boundaries of said park, by the exchange of decayed or ma 
timber, that can be removed from such parts of the park as will not 
affect the scenic beauty thereof, for lands of equal timber value held in 
Ni tn ownership therein, and also, in his discretion, to exchange for 

mber standing near the public roads on patented lands for timber of 
equal value on park lands in other parts of the ange 

Sec. 2. That the value of patented lands within the park offered in 
exchange, and the value of the timber on park lands proposed to be 
given in exchange for such patented lands, shall be ascertained in 
such manner as the Secre of the Interior may, in his discretion, 
direct, and all incident to ascertaining such values shall be 
paid by the owners of said patented lands, and such owners shall, before 
any exchange is effective, furnish the Secretary of the Interior evidence 
satisfactory to him of title to the patented lands offered in exchange, 
and if the value of the timber on park lands exceeds the value of the 
patented lands deeded to the Government in the exchange such excess 
shall be paid to the 5 of the Interior by the owners of the 
patented lands before any of the timber is removed from the park, and 
may be used by said Secretary in the management, improvement, and 

rotection of the park. The same course shall be pursued in relation 
o exchange for timber standing near 2 roads on patented lands for 
timber to be exchanged on park lands: Provided, That the lands con- 
veyed to the Government under this act shall become a part of the 
Yosemite National Park. 

Sec. 3. That all timber must be cut and removed from the park under 
regulations to be prescribed the Secretary of the Interior, and any 
damage which may result to the roads or any part of the park in con- 
sequence of the cutting and removal of the timber from Phe reserva- 
tion shall be borne by the owners of the patented lands, and bonds 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior must be given for the pay- 
8 5 = damages, if any, as shall be determined by the Secretary 
0 e Interior. 

Suc. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior may also sell and permit 
Necessary OF ndvisable for the protection or improvement of the pack: 
necessary or 9 ‘ove e 
and the proceeds derived therefrom shall be — —— under his e 

e management, improvement, and protection of the park. 
Also the following committee amendments: 

ioe page 2, line 2, after the word “equal” strike out the word 

«22 „Dage 2, line 5, after the word “lands” strike out the word 
*. 


5 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] a question. 
This bill in two places provides for sales of land or timber and 
provides that the proceeds may be used by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the management, improvement, and protection of 
this park. 

I am aware that that sort of a provision has been in a number 
of laws passed by Congress, but in recent years it has not been 
the policy of Congress to authorize the sale of property and then 
provide that the money derived from the sale shall be used by 
one of the departments without being covered into the Treasury 
and appropriated by Congress. I will ask the gentleman 
whether he will be willing to consent to an amendment in both 
places, so as to strike out the provision authorizing the Secre- 
tary to use the money, and to insert a provision requiring the 
money to be deposited and covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Mr. RAKER, Where does the gentleman desire the first 
amendment? 

Mr. MANN. On page 2, lines 21 and 22. The amendment I 
suggest would be to strike out the words— 

Used said Secretary in the management, improvement, and pro- 
tection of the park. 

And insert in lieu thereof— 

Deposited and covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

So that it would provide that if the value of the timber on 
the park lands exceeds the value of the patented lands deeded 
to the Government in the exchange, such excess shall be paid to 
the Secretary of the Treasury by the owners of the patented 
land, before any of the timber is removed from the park, and 
shall be deposited and covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Mr. RAKER. And the next amendment? 

Mr. MANN. The same thing on page 3, lines 16 and 17. 

Mr. RAKER. Lines 15, 16, and 17. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Illinois that I took this matter up with the 
Interior Department, and Mr. Thompson, particularly, who has 
special charge of the parks and who last year made a personal 
investigation and examination of all the national parks of the 
Government. It seemed as though such a provision would do 
no harm, as heretofore in the enabling act and other acts the 
superintendent of the park has been allowed to collect revenue 
from the park, such as rent for hotels, stage lines, and from 
other concessions, and to reexpend the money on the park. 

The purpose of the amendment would be simply to convert 
this money into the Treasury, and then whatever money is 
used in the park for its improvement hereafter would have to be 
appropriated by Congress. Knowing and realizing the position 
of Congress, and that they are willing to protect and improve 
the particular park from which this money would be received, 
and for the purpose of keeping an accounting on behalf of the 
men who will sell the timber, and in order that the Congress 
may haye full information always upon these matters, I will 
readily say that I can see no objection to this amendment, 
While I would prefer to have it the other way, for at least no 
harm would be done, I still recognize the fact that it is a good 
method of accounting. 

Mr. MANN. I will say frankly to the gentleman that I am 
not going to get in the same fix that the gentleman from New 
York got into a while ago. Unless the gentleman will say that 
he will favor the amendment, I shall object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Realizing the vote which just took place in the 
House, which I watched with considerable interest, and being 
anxious to get this bill through, and knowing its importance, 
and realizing that the bill as proposed to be amended will 
carry out the full purpose intended, will protect the Govern- 
ment, and in addition to that will put all the money into the 
Treasury so that it may hereafter be appropriated by Congress, 
I will ask for such an amendment if consideration is granted. 

This is a companion bill to H. R. 21535, which is on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent, No. 120, and which, when 
this bill, S. 5718, is passed, which I hope it will be, the other 
bill, H. R. 21535, will be asked to be laid aside. 

The bill H. R. 21535 was unanimously reported favorable by, 
the Committee on the Public Lands. This report is as follows: 


[House Report No. 457, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
TITLE TO PATENTED LANDS IN YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 

Mr. Raker, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 21535: 

The Committee on the Lands, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 21535) to authorize the Secre of the Interior to secure for 
the United States title to patented lands in the Yosemite National Park, 
and for other purposes, having had the same under consideration, 
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report it back with amendment and, as amended, with the unanimous 
recommendation that it do pats. 2 

Strike out the word“ timber.“ in line 1, page 2. 

It is the purpose of the bill to eliminate private holdings within 
the Yosemite National Park, and to preserve intact the natural timber 
along the roads in the scenic portions of the park; and to that end the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authori to obtain for the United 
States the 9 title to any or all of the lands held in private 
ownership within the boundaries of said park by the exchange of 
decayed or matured timber, that can be removed from such parts of 
the park as will not affect the scenic beauty thereof, for lands of equal 
timber value held in private ownership therein; and also, in his dis- 
cretion, to ee for timber standing near the public roads on 
ee lands timber of equal value on park lands in other parts of 

e park. 

The value of the patented lands and timber standing near the public 
road to be taken in exchange by the Government, as well as the value 
of the timber on the park lands to be given in exchan; for such 

atented lands, shall be ascertained in such manner as the 83 of 

e Interior may direct, and all expenses Incident to ascertaining such 
values shall be paid by the owners of the patented lands, who are 
required to furnish to the Secretary of the Interior, before any chan 
is effective, evidence satisfactory to him of title to the lands offered in 
exchange, and if the value of the timber on park lands exceeds the 
value of the patented lauds deeded to the Gevernment in such exchange, 
the excess shall be paid to the Secretary of the Interior by the owners 
of the patented lands before any of the timber is removed from the 
park, and may be used by the Secretary in the management, improve- 
ment, and protection of the park, 

The bill also provides that all timber must be cut and removed under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and any 
damage which may result to the roads or ay. rt of the park in 
co. mence of the cutting and removal of the timber from the reserva- 
tion shall be borne by the owners of the patented lands, who are re- 
quired to furnish satisfactory bond to secure the United States in that 


respect, 

The last section of the biil confers upon the Secretary of the Interior 
the general authority to sell or permit the removal of such matured or 
dead or down timber as he may deem necessary or advisable for the 
prosecnon and improvement of the pee. and the proceeds derived 
herefrom may be expended under his direction in e management, 
improvement, and protection of the park. 

t is the purpose of the bill to maintain at all times the scenic beaut 
of the park, but at the same time to permit the sale of such DANNA 
or dead or down timber as may be deemed necessary or advisable for 
the protection and improvement of the park, and gives the Secretary of 
the Interior the full supervision and control of the premises. 

The bill was referred to the Department of the Interior, which made 
the following report thereon: 

W OF run INTERIOR, 


ashington, March 13, 1912. 
Hon. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 


Chairman Committee on the Public Lands. 


Sin: Your letter of March 9, 1912, has been received, inclosing a 
souent for report on H. R. 21535, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to secure for the United States title to patented lands in the 
Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes. 

In response thereto I have to state that for administrative reasons 
it is highly desirable that private holdings within the metes and 
bounds of the Yosemite National Park be eliminated, and in the several 
annual reports of the Secretary of the Interior the desirability of such 
action has been repeatedly brought to the attention of Congress. 

It is also desirable that the department be permitted to sell and 
remove from the Government lands in the park such matured or dead 
or down timber as may be deemed advisable for the protection of other 
standing timber or the improvement of the reservation. 

The bill under consideration provides a means of extinguishing 
holdings in the pot as well as to authorize the sale and cutting of 
timber. The interests of the Government are properly safeguarded 
therein, and the measure has my approval. 

CLEMENT 8. UCKER, 
Chief Clerk and Chief Executive Oficer. 


It is quite important that this legislation become a law, and 
I earnestly hope that the distinguished gentleman [Mr. Mann] 
will not make objection to the present consideration of this bill, 
S. 5718. This Senate bill received a favorable report by the 
House Committee on the Public Lands. I made the two reports 
Sor the committee at the same time under the committee’s direc- 
tion. 

The Government's interests are well guarded, and under the 
amendments it will always provide for a full accounting of all 
money received under the provisions of the proposed law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Are there any amendments to the bill? 

Mr."RAKER. There are two committee amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out the word “ timber.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the second committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out the word “ for.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. I offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 


rivate 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 2, lines 21 and 22, by striking out the following: 

“ May be used by said Secretary in the management, improvement, 
and protection of the park.” 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: ; 

“Shall be deposited and covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers another 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, lines 16 and 17, by striking out the following: 

“ Expen under his direction in the management, Improvement, 
and protection of the park.” 

And inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Deposited and covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This ends the unanimous-consent call. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the Speaker 
to the fact that House bill 16993 is on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar erroneously. 

The SPEAKER. That is the reason why the Chair announced 
that the call was finished. That bill ought to be stricken off the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. ; 

Mr. MANN. I want it stricken off the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Private bills do not belong on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, and the rest of the bills on this cal- 
endar have not been on it long enough to be considered to-day. 


FLOODS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY (H. DOC. NO. 662). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I am advised by the Secretary of War, whose report I trans- 
mit herewith, that the flood in the Mississippi Valley, by rea- 
son of the rise in all of the rivers tributary to the Mississippi 
and Missouri at nearly the same time, is likely in the lower part 
of the valley—that is, Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana—to reach a higher point along the 
levees than it has ever reached within recent memory, and 
that there is very grave danger that the levees may give way 
under this unusual pressure and that great damage may be done 
to property in the States mentioned, requiring, unless prompt 
action is taken, great future outlay in preserving the proper 
navigation of the streams. 

These levees contribute not only to the safety of the adjoin- 
ing agricultural lands and settlements, but are also a part of 
the great governmental projects for the maintenance of naviga- 
tion in the lower waters of the Mississippi. 

It seems proper, therefore, that the Government should take 
immediate action to make the loss impending as little as pos- 
sible. In view of the character of the emergency and the safe- 
guards surrounding the expenditures made under the Corps of 
Engineers, I have no hesitation in asking for an appropriation of 
$500,000, as recommended by the Secretary of War. 

I urgently recommend an immediate appropriation, so that no 
time may be lost in taking the necessary steps to prevent what, 
but for governmental action, may be a loss not only of many 
millions but of lives as well. 

Wu. H. Tarr, 


THE WHITE House, April 2, 1912. 
COMMISSION PLAN OF GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, the same reactionary por- 
tion of the press that opposed and attempted to ridicule the 
existence of a money power is making an effort to get a better 
start, possibly in the hope of making good for the earlier fail- 
ure, and are carrying on a ludicrous series of comments on a 
resolution of their own creation, but which I am credited with. 
Recently I mentioned that I might introduce a resolution, the 
substance of which I quote: 

The Congress shall be composed of 300 members chosen by the people 
of the several States from districts as nearly equal as practical in 
8 and com of 8 and compact territory, each 

tate having at least 1 such district, and 15 Members at large to be 
chosen by ali the péople of the United States. ; 

No person shall be a Member of Congress who shall not have attained 
to the age of 25 years and been 7 years a citizen of the United States, 
or 2 Member of Congress at large, who shall not be eligible to the 
office of President. 

The Members of Congress chosen from the several districts shall be 
elected for a term of 7 years and shali be subject to recall as herein- 
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after provided. The Members of Congress at large shall be chosen 
for terms of 15 years and shall also be subject to recall. 

The Members of Congress, by districts, shall be apportioned among 
the several States of the United States according to population, which 
shall be determined by actual enumeration at each decennial period 


as the Congress may by law direct. At its first session after each such 
enumeration the Congress shall prescribe the number of its Members to 
which each State is entitled, the people of the several districts shall 
elect the members by districts, and the people of the whole United 
States shall elect the 15 Members at large. 

The 15 Members at large chosen at the first election shall hold of- 
fice for terms in accordance with the number of votes received by each: 
The one receiving the highest number of votes shall be chosen for a 
term of 15 years, the next highest for a term of 14 years, the next for 
a term of 13 years, and so on. The one chosen for 1 year at the 
first election, and after that the last Member at large chosen by the 
people, shall act as chairman when the Members at large are acting 
as a committee at large of the Congress, and upon the death, resigna- 
tion, removal, or disability of the President of the United States shall 
succeed to the office aud duties of President. 

On the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November of each 
year after the first election the people of the United States shall choose 
one Member of Congress at large and as many other Members at la 
as shall be necessary to fill all vacancies; but no person elected to fill 
a vacancy in the office of a Member at large shall serve for a longer 
term than the unexpired term, nor shall such person become the chair- 
man of the committee at large or succeed to the office of President. At 
the same time the people of the several districts shall choose such por 
sons as they may elect to fill any vacancies that may occur in the office 
of Member from the district, elect Members for a succeeding term, and 
have an opportunity to recall any memg Member or Member at large. 

The Congress shall be the sole judge of the election and qualification 
of its Members, and gt prescribe the manner of their election. But 
the names of all sitting Members in the several districts and the names 
of all sitting Members at large shall be printed on a separate ballot, 
which shall designated as a recall ballot. All voters at any election 
shall be furnished by the judge or judges of election with a recall bal- 
lot, and he shall indicate thereon, in a manner which shall be pre- 
scribed by law, the name of the Member from the district or any Mem- 
ber at large whom he desires to have recalled, If a majority of the 
entire number of electors voting at any election herein provided for in 
any district shall indicate a desire for the recall of the Member from 
that district, or, in the whole United States, for the recall of any 
Member or Members at large, the office of such Member or Members at 
large shall become vacant and shall all be filled until the next regular 
election in any manner that Congress shall prescribe. 


written report giving his rea- 
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large, 
then receives a majority of ali 
vote cast 
it shall be presented to the 
or such item fail to receive 


ree votes 


the votes so requ 
ing the session. 

The committee at 28 shall have power to confirm or reject all 
pro treaties of the United States with foreign powers, and shall 
confirm or reject all persons e e by the President and the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet to office, and shall direct all inquiries as to the eco- 
nomic conditions and welfare of the United Stat and each of the 
members at large shall serve as a member of the National cg ere 
Commission, whose powers and duties shall, from time to time, be fix 
and prescribed by the Congress. In all other respects the members at 
large shall have the same powers and duties and the same rights and 
privileges as the members elected from the several districts. 


Instead of commenting on the resolution I referred to, the 
press assumed a different one and then proceeded to be funny. 
There was no excuse for such error, for the reporter did not 
garble his statements. The New York Tribune’s comments 


were: 
[From the Tribune Bureau.] 


INSURGENT PLANS NEW FORM OF GOVERNMENT—LINDRERGH WOULD HAVE 
COUNTRY RULED BY “COMMITTEE AT LARGE” OF 15 MEMBERS—TO BR 
SUBJECT TO RECALL—SENATEH AND VICE PRESIDENT TO BE ABOLISHED 
AND HOUSE MEMBERSHIP REDUCED TO 315—SOCIALIST SCHEME OUTDONE. 


WASHINGTON, March 22. 


Satisfied that the Senate is “ unresponsive " to public sentiment, that 
the Vice President fills a needless office, and that the membership of the 
House is unwieldy, Representative CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, A Minnesota 
insu t, announced to-day that he would introduce a resolution to 
abo! the Senate and the Vice President and to provide other radical 
changes in the legislative machinery of the Government, 

Mr. LINDBERGH says he is convinced his resolution, which is not yet 
completed, but will be introduced early next week, will not receive the 
serious consideration of Congress, but predicts that it will appeal to 
the constitutional convention which he declares to be inevitable in the 
near future. He predicts the abolition of the Senate when the constitu- 
tional convention meets. 

The plan which Mr. LINDBERGH has worked out is as follows: 

e te must go, and so must the Vice President. The member- 
ship of the House is to be reduced to 315 Members, and of this number 
15 are to be elected from the country at large. These 15 Members 
shall constitute the “committee at large,” which shall have absolute 
control and a veto power over the legislation of the House proper. 
This opposition could be overcome only by a two-thirds vote of the 
Members of the House. 

The chairman of the “committee at large“ is to succeed to the 
Presidency in the event of the death or disability of the Executive. 
Ordinary Members of the House are to serve for 7 years. The select 15 
are to be elected for terms of 15 years, but the recall shall hang over 
the head of every Member. or 


In order to provide what Mr. LINDBERGH calls “checks and bal- 
ances" for his plan, he invokes the recall of the“ committee at large“ 
ee actions, in the opinion of the people, should jus 

The Socialist Member of the House, Representative BERGER, 8 
introduced a resolution providing for the abolition of the poor ol 
Senate, but he proposed no such radical changes as are contemplated 
by Mr. LINDBERGH, 

The Tribune seems to have attempted to state the facts. But 
other papers were not as near right as the Tribune. Of course 
many of them copied from the reactionaries. The effect is 
to injure the credibility of the press. That is unfortunate, 
for the press can be and generally is in the lead for prog- 
ress. It is natural that it should be, and it would have no 
trouble in holding the highest place if it were not for those 
papers that are careless in what they publish. The most un- 
fortunate part of it is that the carelessness of a few injures 
the influence of the entire press. I would not introduce the fool 
resolution pictured by the few newspapers. Let any person of 
judgment examine the resolution that I have in substance 
quoted and he will have to admit that if the Constitution had 
been so adopted to begin with we would have avoided many of 
the difficulties that we now confront. Our natural resources 
would still be within the control of the people. No one would 
have dared to suggest changing it for the present one. Just 
consider the plan a little. 

If the terms of the Members of Congress are made 7 years 
and the term of the President is made 6 years, as is now pro- 
posed in a pending resolution, the election of a President and 
Congress will occur on the same day only once in 42 years. If 
the term of the President should be made 8 years, the election 
of the entire Congress and the President would occur at the 
same time only once in 56 years—in the absence of a recall or 
other cause vacating the office of President. This is decidedly 
in the direction of the short ballot, and the attention of the 
voters would be concentrated usually on one or two—rarely 
more than three—national candidates. 

The plan which I propose for a reform of the legislative de- 
partment of the National Government is well worth study for 
the reason that it is also eminently practical in its adaptability 
to the different State governments. The growing popularity. 
of the commission plan for the government of cities is an evi- 
dence of the tendency among thinking men to believe that bet- 
ter results can be obtained from simpler and more responsive 
legislative bodies. The bicameral legislature has demonstrated 
its inefficiency, not only in England, where it was originated, 
but everywhere else that it has been tried. The demand for 
the mending or ending of what is known as the “ upper house” 
and for the right to recall representatives of the people who 
prove unrepresentative is constantly growing and will soon be 
universal. The short balfot and a simple, practical, and ef- 
fective method of recall are paramount necessities of the time. 

The members of the committee at large are to be chosen for 
terms of 15 years and are to be 15 in number, so that one of 
them will be chosen each year by all the people and the last 
one elected will be the chairman of the committee—and the 
Vice President. At each annual election a recall ballot will be 
placed in the hands of every voter containing the names of 
all the members at large and of the member from the district 
in which the yoter lives. The same plan could be extended so 
that the recall ballot would also contain the name of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Without the fuss and preliminary 
red tape of circulating petitions any voter who is not satisfied 
with the public acts of any of these officials may have the op- 
portunity of marking his ballot so as to indicate his wish to 
retire any one or more of them. Vacancies in the office of Presi- 
dent, by recall or otherwise, would be filled by the accession of 
the last member at large, already elected by the people, and 
vacancies in the office of members at large would be filled by 
the entire Congress, I do not think it possible to effect a recall 
simpler and more free from the influence of prejudice than what 
I have suggested. 

The committee at large would not have the power of amend- 
ing any proposed legislation, except to strike out items. It 
could not strike out some items and propose others in lien of 
those struck out. This would do away entirely with the com- 
mittees of conference of both Houses, which, under our present 
legislative systems, is such a prollfle hotbed for the production of 
„Jokers.“ 

The change would not affect the powers of the President. I 
do not much expect to see the adoption of such a resolution in 
the near future. My idea is merely to hold up to view a con- 
struction plan. On account of the provisions of the pres- 
ent Constitution prohibiting the abolition of equal representa- 
tion of the States in the Senate, the State of Nevada, with 
49,000 people, will doubtless continue to have equal representa- 
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tion with my own State, Minnesota, which has more than 40 
times the population, and equal representation with the State 
of New York, which has 200 times the population of Nevada. 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill which just passed 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman to have the House bill in reference to the 
Yosemite National Park laid on the table. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (H. R. 21535) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to secure for the United States title to patented lands in the 
Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes, be laid on the 
table, the Senate bill for the same purpose having been passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE PHILIPPINE’ ISLANDS. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record a very able and instructive article by the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. REDFIELD, on “A suggested 
Democratic policy for the Philippine Islands.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to print an article by the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. REDFIELD, in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Not including the illustrations. . 

The SPEAKER. Not including the illustrations. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

A SUGGESTED Democratic POLICY FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 
[By Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Member of Congress.] 

If there is one thing more certain than another in the currents 
of our public thought it is that these currents are to-day moy- 
ing steadily and strongly toward placing the Democratic Party 
in power in our national affairs with the election of 1912. Two 
great issues occupy the public mind concerning which the trend 
among thoughtful men is in favor of general Democratic 
national policies. On the tariff question the party holds a 
strong and definite position commanding the respect of its 
opponents, and the increasing assent of many who have differed 
from it in the past. This Democratic tariff policy is known not 
to be destructive, and even manufacturers themselves are com- 
ing to see that it is the gospel of self-help that the Democracy 
is preaching, and that this gospel is one that will strengthen 
and not weaken our industries. 

The other great issues focus around the so-called Sherman 
law. Democratic policy, as it forbids privileges for the few at 
the cost of the many in tariff matters, denies the right of 
monopoly for the few at the expense of the many in business 
affairs. As on the tariff the Democracy teaches the duty of 
self-help to manufacturers as both best for them and for the 
public, so the Democracy teaches in corporate matters no lesson 
of destruction. No Democrat wants goods to cost more, wants 
wages to be reduced, wants that kind of competition known as 
the “cutthroat” variety. Democrats do not fear “big busi- 
ness”; but they do not want “bad business.” They recognize 
that large production is necessary to low cost, and they have no 
quarrel with a concern because of its size. They demand that 
its success shall come from service to the public, and that it 
shall not be had at the cost of crushed competitors. They are 
willing that industry shall profit, but only in proportion as it 
serves. Even the almost bitter title, “the trusts,” would lose 
its bitterness did we know that they could be trusted to gain by 
service, and only in that way. Here too, therefore, the attitude 
of the Democracy is constructive. It looks frankly from the 
consumer's end as it does on tariff matters, but those who in 
industry will serve the consumer and those who with the tariff will 
not overtax the consumer have the good will of the Democracy. 

A third great subject of vital value will occupy the public 
mind when the National Monetary Commission makes its report 
in the coming spring. The very best thought of the Nation must 
and will center upon this question of finance. The debate will 
be earnest and searching, and the outcome will affect every man 
and woman in the land. 

Amidst such great themes and in the pressure of current 
affairs other subjects may be lost to view, or may, at least, not 
receive that mature and sober thought which the Democratic 


Party would give to them were its mind free to do so. It is 
one of those questions—the Philippine question—that the writer 
desires to discuss briefly in the hope of suggesting a policy that 
will be at once democratic, considerate, humane, and in accord 
with all the facts, while removing the question from the danger 
of action that is not based on thorough and well-digested knowl- 
edge and mature thought. 

Let us look first at the facts as they are to-day. The Demo- 
cratic Party is not responsible for acquiring the Philippines. 
No one thinks that. The Democratic Party need not defend or 
explain an acquisition in which they had no share. Whether 
rightly or wrongly secured, whether wisely or unwisely obtained, 
the fact is that they were obtained, and are in our control to- 
day. It may be of academic interest to discuss whether this 
should be so, but it has no practical interest, for it is so. 
The immediate question, therefore, with which the Democratic 
Party has to deal is how they shall be treated now that they 
are ours. 

It may be laid down as fundamental that Democratic policy 
requires that the American flag shall not permanently float over 
any dependent people. Democrats are not imperialists, but the 
reverse; and just so soon as any people that may have come 
under our sway are able to say for themselves what their 
government should be, it is sound Democratic policy that they 
should say it and that their will should be respected. 

The Democratic Party believes in education and sanitation 
and in all that uplifts the life and broadens the outlook of the 
humblest man, and therefore wherever our flag flies it is Demo- 
cratic doctrine to educate, to improve conditions of labor and 
health, and to secure better ways of living. 

Democratic policy can not approve taxation without repre- 
sentation; no more can it approve the exercise of power over 
many by a few. The Democratic Party is, as the editor of the 
St. Louis Republic has recently and wisely said: 

Devoted to equal rights and equal opportunities, it would trust the 
whole body of the people at any time with any responsibility voluntarily 
assumed rather than yield control to one man or tp a small group of 
men, no matter how wise or how good. It holds that the taxation of 
one American for the benefit of another American is not only robbery 
but tyranny. It is committed to the idea that government as a partisan 
of the few must be taken out of business and that business as a self- 
seeker must be taken out of government. It believes in personal liberty 
that does not infringe a the rights of others. It is opposed to 
centralization, to usurpation, to imperialism. 

These principles the writer approves and indorses. Let us 
apply them to the Philippine situation. 

Before we do so, however, the spirit in which this is written 
should be made clear. Let us avoid both the cant of “little 
brown brother” and the gross ignorance that groups all men 
with dark skins as Negroes. No one who has met the cultured 
native peoples of Luzon, or who has traveled with them, but 
knows their personal charm. One has only to look into the 
story of recent years to find noble examples of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice among them. And to this one must in fairness 
add appreciation of dignity under defeat and a quiet acceptance 
of misfortune that has been often very winning. 

The ideals of many of the native leaders in the Philippines 
are high, their purposes are good, their love of country deep 
and strong and normal. It would be unfair not to recognize 
these facts and un-American not to sympathize with the men of 
whom these facts are true. 

I take it all agree that our national honor and our self-respect 
require that the path for the Philippines shall be an upward 
path and that no political or commercial or financial consid- 
erations shall be allowed to prevent this. We have put our 
hand to the plow in the Philippines, whether we did so wisely 
or not. The facts are as they are and the question is how to 
deal with them. In order to deal with them we need to know 
all the facts, for any policy based upon a partial knowledge is 
sure to be mistaken. 

Looking at the islands from the lowest standpoint, that of 
material needs, we find a very backward condition. If they 
be compared with another tropical country of similar location, 
such as Java, the contrast is striking. Java with a territory 
of about 50,000 square miles supports 30,000,000 of people and 
exports foods, though a large part of Java is very mountainous. 
The Philippines with an area of 115,000 square miles and less 
than 8,000,000 people import food, although the territory avail- 
able for cultivation is greater than the whole of Java. The 
reason lies partly in the poverty, partly in the ignorance of the 
Philippine “tao,” or native farmer, partly in the strange divi- 
sions among the inhabitants of the Philippines in race, religion, 
language, and customs. In Jaya the Dutch have after centuries 
brought at least material prosperity both to the natives and 
themselyes. In the Philippines Spain failed wholly to bring 
economic wealth, and left behind her a disorganized mass of 
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discordant peoples. Yet by nature the Philippines are as richly 
endowed as Java, and there is no material reason why the 
wealth, said to be $100,000,000 per annum, that flows to Holland 
from Java should not be equaled or exceeded in the case of 
the Philippines, if mere material gain were the sole or even the 
principal object sought. And this material gain, were it to 
come righteously and with due regard for the men of humblest 
means and smallest opportunity, could not fail to bring them 
much that would improve their conditions. 

The home of the Philippine farmer is usually a hut made 
from the branches of the Nipa palm, within which one room 
contains the family. Every convenience of modern life—plumb- 
ing and all its accessories, water and all it brings of clean- 
liness and health—are unknown. The hut is closed at night 
as tightly as is possible, and not for protection against the 
night air alone, but to keep out the night-flying spirits, in 
which eyen many of the so-called Christian tribes still believe. 
The tools with which the farmer works are primitive. He 
knows neither iron plow nor the usual harness. Agricultural 
machinery for him does not exist. His crude sugar mills waste 
a quarter of the juice they are made to extract. His carabao 
(water buffalo) is his most valued possession, and with this 
inefficient beast his wooden plow scratches the surface of his 
scanty acres. His land, moreover, lies idle six months of the 
year for lack of irrigation, and in this single cause is found 
another reason why he produces so much less than his Java- 
nese fellow. In Java irrigation ditches are everywhere. Tak- 
ing the Philippines as a whole, they may be said to be almost 
nowhere, although since the American occupation much has been 
done toward a beginning of irrigation. One would look long, 
however, to the undeveloped resources of the Philippines left 
in native hands for the funds from which money for large 
irrigation works could be soon obtained. The farmer of any of 
the Philippine races is in the very infancy of his craft. In a 
tropical land abounding in water and rich in agricultural re- 
sources he is barely self-supporting and not always that. He 
is a-child in farming and needs to be taught. 

The writer was present when the governor of La Union 
Province asked that well-driving machinery be loaned him by 
the insular government and heard the chief engineer of the lat- 
ter say that they had but 43 plants for driving wells for the 
entire Philippines and that La Union would have to wait till 
some of these could be relieved from their present duty and sent 
him. The meaning of this will be clear from the fact that it is 
only from underground sources that pure drinking water can 
be had in large portions of the Philippines. 

From this rough sketch of material conditions let_us turn 
for a closer look at the people themselves. Only a glance is 
needed to show that there is no such thing as a Philippine peo- 
ple in any ordinary sense of the word “people.” Here are a 
variety of racial mixtures not assimilated, but living separately, 
differing in language, embracing religions from the most savage 
heathenism through Mohammedanism up to several types of 
more or less developed Christianity. In social conditions they 
vary from the purest barbarism, the Negrito, through the half- 
naked and dog-eating Igorrot and the fierce Moslem Moro to 
the Visayan and the Tagalog, which last tribes happening to 
inhabit Manila and other coast towns are at once those most 
affected by Spanish rule, most developed in civilization, and 
from whom, since they are the peoples most commonly met, 
judgments about the entire population of the islands are apt to 
be made. It is not denied that among the Visayans, Ilocanos, 
Bicols, and Tagalogs are many people of culture and intelligence 
in the best European and American sense, nor is it denied that 
these excel in the arts of expression—music, oratory, and artis- 
tic work of many kinds. They are in these respects gifted peo- 
ples and may fairly be congratulated and held in honor for 
what they have done and become, but one does not have to 
leave Manila far to see that only a small proportion even of the 
Tagalog people are among the trained and able classes which 
have been mentioned. Civilization has touched but little the 
Tagalog farmers, even in the very outskirts of Manila itself. 
And this, if it were not evident from common observation on the 
spot, should be clear from the facts as to the electoral fran- 


chise in the islands. 
PHILIPPINE VOTERS. 


The requirements in the Philippines to qualify a voter are 
simple. They are that he shall have been an officeholder under 
the Spanish régime, or that he shall speak and write either the 
English or Spanish tongue, or that he shall be possessed of 
property to the value of 5500 ($250), or that he shall pay taxes 
to the amount of P30 ($15) per annum, or any one of these. 
Yet, notwithstanding that the insurrection against Spanish rule 
has been thought by some to have been the uprising of a whole 
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people, and in spite of what has been done since the American 
occupation in education, the entire Philippine Assembly at its 
first election in 1907 represented but 98,251 voters out of a 
population of nearly 8,000,000, and at its second election, in 
1909, represented but 192,975 voters, or less than 3 per cent of 
the population. 

It is a fact of deep significance that the entire voting force 
in the Philippines represents so small a part of the total popu- 
lation. It is equal to less than two-thirds of the total popula- 
tion of Manila alone, is much less than the number of the half- 
naked Igorrots, and barely one-half the number of the fierce 
Moros, and does not in any sense whatever represent a ma- 
jority of any one of the numerous tribes and peoples of the 
islands or pretend to include within its numbers any representa- 
tives of the non-Christian tribes, who number in excess of 
600,000. True, before the American occupation the Tagalogs 
and other peoples at the time of the insurrection tried to 
formulate a constitution more or less based upon our own, and 
in a patriotic and self-sacrificing spirit did what they could to 
establish it against the Spanish power, but this insurrection 
was in no true sense a national one, for there is no nationality 
in the Philippines. In that struggle large masses of the people 
took no part; and tens of thousands, separated by distance in 
a land where there were neither roads nor trails nor telegraphs, 
knew nothing whatever of it. 

In going from Manila northward 150 miles one passes from 
the home of the Tagalog language through the Pampangan 
speech, again through the Pangasinan language to that of the 
Igorrot mountaineer, who was 10 years ago a head-hunter. 
These four peoples, not to mention others, do not understand one 
another's language. There is among them no common speech 
prevalent among the mass of the people. The educated few 
may speak and write Spanish, and a limited number English, 
but among the mass of the people there is no general tongue, 
and until within a few years there has been no common means 
of meeting one another, and it is largely for this reason that 
20 or more languages have survived and exist to-day among 
them. The peoples of the Philippines are all too much as yet 
a “congeries of unrelated parts.” 

It is common knowledge that deep hatred exists between the 
Igorrots of the mountains and the Tagalogs of the plains, and 
that the Moros look with fanatical contempt upon the non- 
Moslem and physically weak dwellers in the seacoast cities. 
It did not need the plain statement of the Moro chiefs to Mr. 
Dickinson that though they had laid down the bolo at the 
American command they would take it up again should the 
American leave, to show that the removal of the strong hand 
of law from the Moro people would mean a continuance of that 
riot and bloodshed which has for centuries prevailed where 
they were free to follow their natural training and habits. But 
let the Moros speak for themselves. 

At a meeting between the Secretary of War and the Moro 
leader at Jolo, August 24, 1910, the former secretary to the 
Sultan of Sulu was selected by the Moros to speak for them. 
He said: ~ 

“We have only a little to say, and that says we are happy 
to be under the sovereignty of the Americans. There has been 
some talking about that the Filipinos want to tear themselves 
off from the Americans and that they want to tear us away 
too—tear us away with them. If the Americans should give 
the Moro country over to the Filipinos they would be responsi- 
ble to God for the blood that would be shed, because it would 
be the same thing as if you put two fighting cocks into one bag, 
for there would be fighting, sure.” 

On August 23, 1910, a public meeting was held in the theater 
at Zamboanga, Island of Mindanao. At this meeting Datu 
Sacaluran said: 

“Iam an old man. I do not want any more trouble. But if 
it should come to that, that we should be given over to the 
Filipinos, I still would fight.” 

He was followed by another leader, who said: 

“I am not a civilized man, but I haye learned that slavery, 
killing, and stealing is a bad thing; we do it no more. But if 
after that it should be that we shall be given over to another 
race we had better all be hanged.” 

The final speaker was Nadji Nungnui, who spoke as follows: 

“The Secretary of War must look the matter in the face. 
We are a different race; we have a different religion; we are 
Mohammedans; and if we should be given over to the Filipinos 
how much more would they treat us badly when they treated 
even the Spanish badly who were their own mothers and their 
own fathers in generation? How did they treat them? Think 
about it, Think twice. We far prefer to be in the hands of 
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the Americans who are father and mother to us now than to be 
turned over to another people.” 

Into this maelstrom of conflicting tongues and races and 
religions the American educator has gone, not as a matter of 
politics, but in the spirit of unselfish uplift. Into this seething 
mass of physical weakness where 6 children out of 10 still die 
In infancy, and a vast percentage of the people are in one way 
or another afilicted with tubercular diseases, the American 
surgeon has gone, and with him sanitation. Into this mixture 
of separate and hostile villages, without roads or other means 
of communication, the American engineer has gone, building 
roads and trails and developing railways. Among the heathen 
and Moslem tribes the missionaries of all churches have gone 
bringing the gospel of order and of peace, and for the first 
time since white men saw them the islands are policed from 
end to end and order is maintained. 

It is true that some patriotic and enthusiastic men of the 
Tagalog, Visayan, Ilocano, and Bicol peoples cry for immediate 
independence and that they have sacrificed in the past much to 
get it, but apart from the question whether these men are 
trained for self-government the larger and more serious ques- 
tion is whether general conditions in the islands are such as 
to make it safe and sane to turn over all the peoples of the 
en to the government of a minority of a few tribes among 
them. 

Let us apply the Democratic principles suggested above to the 
facts as they are. Would giving the Philippines immediate in- 
dependence give their inhabitants “equal rights and equal op- 
portunities”? If so, how? There are more adult male Moros 
than there are voters in the islands, are more adult Igorrots 
than there are voters in the islands, but these Igorrots have no 
vote. There are at least three-quarters of a million of adult 
males of other races that have no vote. The Moro hates the 
Tagalog and the latter despises the Igorrot. In what sense is 
it true that the Democratic doctrine of equal rights and equal 
opportunities would exist in the islands were they made inde- 
pendent as they are? 

It is sound Democratic doctrine to hate “privilege and in- 
justice, bosses and corruptionists.” Is not the turning over of 
the government of nearly 8,000,000 people, most of them illit- 
erate and some of them savage, to the control of a minority of 
a few peoples among them the granting of privileges and the 
doing of injustice? Will it not mean the creation of bosses and 
the promotion of corruption? 

It is good Democratic doctrine to “trust the whole body of 
the people at any time with any responsibility voluntarily as- 
sumed rather than yield control to one man or to a small 
group of men, no matter how wise or how good.” Even were 
the 200,000 voters of the Tagalog, Ilocano, and Visayan peoples 
in the Philippines to voluntarily assume the responsibility of 
independence, would this be in any sense the Democratic doc- 
trine of trusting such responsibility to “the whole body of the 
people”? Would it not rather be yielding control “to a small 
group of men”? Would it not be the creation of an oligarchy? 

Democratic doctrine holds “that the taxation of one Ameri- 
can for the benefit of another American is not only robbery but 

mny.” Would it be Democratic under this doctrine to put 
in the hands of 200,000 voters of a few peoples the right to tax 
more than that number of each of several other peoples without 
any voice on the part of any of the latter? Is not this in the 
true sense creating taxation without representation“? 

Is there a way out? Is there no alternative between the 
creating of an oligarchy in the hands of a few of the people and 
the holding by conquest of the islands for commercial exploita- 
tion? The writer thinks there is, and suggests as its basis, 
first, that our duty toward the peoples of the Philippines, as 
toward the Indian tribes of this country, should be free from 
partisan action. He believes it to be sound Democratic doc- 
trine that the islands should neither be held as a subject com- 
munity or abandoned to a foreign power or a domestic oligar- 
chy. He believes it to be both sound Democratic doctrine and 
a fine ideal that out ef a group of peoples having neither com- 
mon aims, nor common customs, nor common religion, nor a 
common language should be created a people capable of self- 
control. He believes it to be sound Democratic doctrine that 
when they shall have acquired a common language and means 
of communication, and haye by the practice of self-government 
in their municipalities and provinces acquired the habit of self- 
government, and when a majority of them shall be able to cast 
a ballot which they can read in any language, it will then be 
for them to decide what they wish their future relation to the 
United States to be. 

He believes it to be sound Democratic doctrine that until a 
majority of the people shall be able thus to decide, education, 
commerce, and sanitation should be promoted by all the inftu- 


ence and power that is available to the American people, and that 
in the development of commerce the rights of the people of the 
islands should be safeguarded scrupulously, that the widest 
publicity should exist in corporate business affairs, and that 
anything which partakes in the least of “carpetbagging” 
should be abhorrent to the Democratic thought. 

And to the end that there may become a true Philippine peo- 
ple, the writer hopes that the Democratic Party may in sober- 
ness of judgment and with wise conservatism at once assure 
the patriots of the islands of their fixed purpose to give them 
freedom on the one band and on the other hand to cooperate 
with them patiently and wisely through the years that may 
become necessary to develop them to the point where they may 
intelligently choose the form of that freedom for themselves. 

Nothing has been said about the political- consequences of our 
sudden withdrawal from the islands, but it needs only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the facts to show that these consequences 
might be grave. How would the great religious bodies of our 
land feel to have their missionary activities taken out from 
under the impartial, protecting hand of America and turned 
over to the present uncertainties of native rule? How would 
the educational thought of America regard the party that would 
suddenly cut off the great work of American education so well 
begun? How would the men interested in the great sciences of 
medicine and sanitation feel toward the party that suddenly 
ended the progress making in the Philippines along these lines? 
There is much more for the Democratic Party to consider than 
the mere following out of a political phrase. There is a ques- 
tion of humanity to consider, a question of national honor to 
take into account, great questions of religion and of education 
to be borne in mind. All these point one way. They all indi- 
cate that whatever policy the Democratic Party shall adopt 
toward the Philippines shall not be one of mere hasty “scuttle” 
or one of thoughtlessly leaving the islands to themselves, but 
one that is calm, deliberate, well thought out, and consistent 
with the peace and the prosperity of the islands. 


FLOODS IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 22772, H. Rept. 483), 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 


of main- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana moves to 

suspend the rules and pass the bill which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R, 22772) appropriating $350,000 for the 
taining and protecting against the impending flood fre vees on the 
Mississippi River. 

5 5 it ee Sres nipas the sum of hanger cogs be, and the — . —— 

„ appropriated, ou any mo n 
aia i > fo be ded onder the at 
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This a riation 
2 Tano Ai immediately 
flood in the river. a z N 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in order that there may be some 
explanation, I demand a second. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? r 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] has 20 minutes and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Many] is entitled to 20 minutes. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
authorized by the Rivers and Harbors Committee to report this 
bill. It is rendered necessary by the very great floods in the 
Mississippi River. The Missouri, the upper Mississippi, and the 
Ohio are all very high. At the present moment the flood stage 
is higher at Cairo, the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
than ever known before. The Weather Bureau predicted this 
morning that by to-morrow the flood at Cairo will be 1.8 feet 
higher than ever before recorded. It reports that by the last of 
this week at the city of Memphis the flood will be 3 feet higher 
than ever known. There is great danger to the levee system on 
the Mississippi from Cape Girardeau to the Passes. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to aid the States and the 
local levee boards to protect the levees, which are the only 
means of preventing the flood waters from flowing over 30,000 
square miles of the richest land in this country now peopled by, 
several million inhabitants and one of the most prosperous por- 
tions of the Republic. ö 
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The Government has been aiding in the construction of levees 
on the lower Mississippi since 1879, when the Mississippi River 
Commission was created. 

Between seventy-five and eighty millions have been expended 
by the National Government and the States of Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and smaller sums by the States 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, in building levees along the river. 
It is thought that unless a hard fight is made against the pres- 
ent floods by the Mississippi River Commission with its large 
fleet of boats, in conjunction and cooperation with the local 
levee boards and State authorities in all of these States, the 
floods in many places will overtop the levees and wash them 
away, for if once the waters rise above them and begin to flow 
over them the sand out of which the levees are constructed will 
speedily melt away. Thus there will be destroyed public prop- 
erty which has cost this Government very large sums, and pri- 
vate property belonging to the citizens of this Nation of the 
value of many millions will also be ruined. The object of this 
appropriation is to aid the interested communities in holding 
the levees and thereby preserving and protecting this Govern- 
ment property. The levees also aid materially in the naviga- 
tion of the stream, and the engineers say that without them they 
could not preserve its proper navigation. Moreover, levees are 
an imperative necessity to the protection of the vast wealth 
of the Mississippi lowlands, valued at more than a billion 
dollars. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How often heretofore has Congress been 

called upon, or has it contributed an amount like this, in the 
time of high flood? 
Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I can not answer in detail 
the question of the gentleman, but it has been called upon in 
the past to contribute for protection against floods on the 
Mississippi. Whether it has ever been called upon or not, Mr. 
Speaker, we have a most unusual situation. We have, as I have 
stated, a combination of floods in the Missouri, the upper 
Mississippi, and the Ohio—something extremely unusual, some- 
thing which I do not remember to have occurred before, 
although I belieye a similar thing did take place 30 years ago, 
in 1882, when we had a very great flood on the river. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I merely wanted to know whether there 
was any precedent for the Government making this appropria- 
tion now. As I understand, the Government of the United 
States, in conjunction with various States bordering on the 
Mississippi River, constructed the levees. - 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes; the Government has 
expended about thirty millions on the levees, and the States 
something like forty-five to fifty million dollars. The States 
have spent a great deal more than the Government, and I wish 
to say that the local communities will spend a great deal more 
than the Government in fighting this high water. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Are the States authorized to proceed and 
supplement this fund which the Government may give in order 
to prevent the injury by the flood? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes; the States and the local 
levee authorities. We have on the Mississippi River the dif- 
ferent sections divided into local levee districts which have the 
power of local taxation, and every species of property there is 
subjected to a special tax, or forced contribution, for the pur- 
pose of building levees. 

Where I live, in fifth Louisiana levee district, for example, 
the tax is 1 per cent on all the property, 5 cents on every acre 
of land, regardless of its value, and $1 on every bale of cotton 
weighing 500 pounds. In the extreme lower end of the 
river they even tax oysters in some instances 10 cents a barrel 
on the theory that the levees prevent the muddy waters from 
overflowing and destroying the oyster beds. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I notice that this bill comes from the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. It is rather an emergency 
deficiency appropriation is it not? : 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. No; it is not a deficiency ap- 
propriation. It comes from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors because it is a specific appropriation made to aid in 
preserving and maintaining various valuable works of improve- 
ment constructed by the Government under appropriations 
emanating from that committee. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. And is made in the face of an emergency. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Have preparations been made for the 
expenditure of this money? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes. I have conferred with 
the president of the Mississippi River Commission, Col. Towns- 


end, who tells me that all preparations are ready. His officers 
have been communicated with, and the fleet of boats is subject 
to immediate instructions, so there will be no delay. 

I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say only a word or 
two. ‘The Mississippi River does not know State boundaries. 
The Government is improving it from the standpoint of navi- 
gation, and from the same standpoint it has assisted in the 
construction of the levees. The people along the line of the 
river are highly taxed for the same purpose. I believe that the 
incident of protection to the lands adjacent to the Mississippi 
River, to say the least, is as important, if not more important, 
than the navigation of the river itself, and in the presence of 
this most extraordinary condition, from every standpoint, I am 
prepared to vote for the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I of course do not want to de- 
tain the House, as I hope there is no opposition to this bill; 
but I presume that I represent the district that is suffering 
most and that is now threatened more by the present flood than 
any district represented on the floor of this House. I think, 
too, that I know as much about disastrous floods such as the 
one that is now raging in that country as anyone else in the 
House. I have lived for more than a half century within 12 
miles of the mouth of the Ohio River, and in the section of the 
country that usually suffers first and most I have seen floods 
almost annually during that half century. The highest water 
we have ever had in 50 years before this time was in 1883, 29 
years ago. The flood is to-day a foot and three-tenths higher 
than it was at that time, and has risen seven-tenths of a foot 
within the last 24 hours. This indicates that it is going to reach 
about 54 feet, nearly 2 feet higher than it ever was before. In 
the district that I represent there is to-day over a half million 
acres of as fertile land as there is under the sun that are now 
under water. Some of the levees have already broken, but it 
may be that by an emergency appropriation of this sort some 
relief may yet be furnished in time to prevent greater disaster. 
I regret that this appropriation could not have been passed three 
or four days ago, so that we might have prevented or lessened 
the damage that is now being done to property in that country. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] asked whether 
the local authorities are doing anything in the way of con- 
tributing to efforts to protect levees and prevent losses from 
this flood. I want to say that in the local levee district in the 
county in which I live the- railroads and the people have 1,000 
men at work at the present time, and have had for three days 
and nights, trying to prevent the breaking of the levees and try- 
ing to prevent the destruction of property and to save the lives 
of the people. Even with all these diligent efforts some levees 
have already broken and much of the country is to-day under 
water and many homes are submerged. I hope this appropria- 
tion will be passed, and not only passed but passed by the unani- 
mous vote of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WICKLIFFE]. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my hearty 
approval of this measure. I have been laboring very long upon 
it myself, to-day and yesterday, in assisting in perfecting it so 
that it would grant the necessary relief. If there ever was a 
time, if there ever was an emergency, that existed for an appro- 
priation of this kind, it is at the present time. How much bet- 
ter it is that we give an ounce of prevention than a pound of 
cure. By doing this work, by putting through this appropria- 
tion now, we may save a most disastrous flooding of the lands 
and of the towns and lives and property behind the levees all 
the way from Cape Girardeau down to the Passes. How much 
better it is for this House to act in time and grant this relief 
now than to await a situation that can not be remedied and 
witness sufferings of the people which can only be alleviated 
later, but by timely action now may be prevented. I wish to 
say there is absolute necessity for this appropriation at this 
time, and that the President of the United States himself has 
sent a message to Congress recommending it—not only for this 
amount but even a larger amount. 

I hope that the measure will speedily pass and become a 
law. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] for three minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, my district is skirted by the 
Mississippi River for about 75 miles. I have received tele- 
grams from the mayor of Hickman, Ky., and the mayor of 
Columbus, Ky., saying that the Mississippi River is higher than 
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ever known and still rising. The levees there have been 
broken, and the cities have been flooded, and the people are 
homeless. These gentleman call upon me for such assistance 
as I might be able to obtain from the Government. I have suc- 
ceeded in having seyeral hundred tents sent to people who are 
without homes and in having boats ordered there to save life 
and property. There is no question about the necessity for 
this appropriation. I talked with the Chief of Engineers, and 
the president of the Mississippi River Association, as well as 
Gen. Bixby. They have no appropriation available by which 
they may prevent further breaks in the levees or which might 
be used for the purpose of stopping the breaks already made. 
This appropriation may prevent other breaks in levees and stop 
some already made and save life and property. It is a great 
emergency, and the resolution making this appropriation should 
pass without a moment’s delay. I am glad to see there is no 
evidence of any opposition to this appropriation, which I know 
is so worthy and ought to be passed speedily by this House. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to modify my motion by striking out of the bill the 
words: 


This appropriation to be immediately available on account of the 
emergency existing because of extraordinary floods in the river. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman propose to strike out 
all of the language that he has read? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. AN that I have read. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does he mean to strike out the words 
“to be immediately available”? 

Mr. MANN. The appropriation will be immediately avail- 
able without those words. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. And I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to so modify my motion to suspend the rule as to 
strike out the words which I have read. / 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAINEY). The gentleman 
from Louisiana asks unanimous consent to modify his motion to 
suspend the rule by striking out of the bill the words which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


This pa gs cet ming to be immediately available on account of the 
emergency ting because of extraordinary floods in the river. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it will be so ordered. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he is absolutely sure that there is no danger between 
St. Louis and Cape Girardeau. I understand from the reading 
of the resolution that relief is not intended to cover any terri- 
tory north of Cape Girardeau. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I can not say positively about 
the situation north of Cape Girardeau. We are making this ap- 
propriation for use by the Mississippi River Commission, whose 
jurisdiction has never extended north of Cape Girardeau and 
which has never built any levees north of that point. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. My impression is the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission does not start until Cairo. It 
does not extend up to Cape Girardeau at all, and consequently 
that part of the river between Cape Girardeau and Cairo would 
be unprovided for. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I wish to say I examined the 
statute this morning, and the jurisdiction for building levees is 
from Girardeau to Head of Passes 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. ‘That is the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes. It is specifically author- 
ized to construct levees from Cape Girardeau down. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A law was passed in 1907 by Congress ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission 
over levees to Cape Girardeau. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I would like to ask my colleague whether 
in his judgment it is necessary to extend this relief further 
north than Cape Girardeau. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My impression is it is not, as it is hilly on 
that side of the river. There is some lowland in the State of 
Illinois, but I do not know whether the levees are in danger 
or not. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I understand the East St. Louis situa- 
tion is very serious and threatening, and they would not get any 
relief under this appropriation at all. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not, of course, rise to oppose 
the resolution upon which I asked for a second in order that 
there might be an explanation made to the House of the emer- 
gency which has arisen. In times of distress and emergency 


it is to the credit of mankind that the hearts of all beat in 
unison and even legislative bodies make sudden appropriations 
without controversy. Mr. Speaker, I do not know just what 
effect the passage of this resolution and the making of this ap- 
propriation will have, but I hope it will protect the property. 
I have some doubt whether it has any great effect upon the 
Mississippi River itself. Now, in the case of the Missouri River 
this condition has happened. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota, possibly somewhat inspired by the notice or the introduc- 
tion of this resolution, discovered that there was an emer- 
gency upon the Missouri River, a great gorge in that river north 
of Yankton, and he introduces a bill or resolution providing for 
an appropriation in order that that gorge might be blown up, 
but when the Missouri River heard that there was danger that 
Congress would appropriate money for that purpose and invade 
the jurisdiction of the river she bursted the gorge, and that 
necessity has passed away. Let us hope that the Mississippi 
River will subside with the passage of this resolution. 


Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Might I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that the bursting of that gorge turns a somewhat big 
body of water down on us and we have to take care of that, too. 

Mr. MANN. The gorge bursted to-day. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Then the water will rise 
higher to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. It will take a good while to get down that far. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The question was taken; and, in the opinion of the Speaker 
pro tempore, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules 
were suspended and the bill was passed. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass Senate concurrent resolution No. 19. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 19. 


Whereas the General 8 the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
did on the 13th day of May, 1 , enact as follows: 
“An act creating a commission to be known as the Fiftieth Anniver- 


therein. 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to invite the coop- 
eration of the Congress of the United States, and of other States, and 
to . to next session of general assembly, and making appropriation 
for the payment of expenses of said commission. 

“ SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That within 30 * after the pas- 
sage of this act the governor of the Commonwealth shall a point nine 
citizens of Pennsylvania who, when appointed, shall constitute a com- 
mission to be known as the eth Anniversary of the Battle of Get- 
tysburg Commission, whose duty shall be to consider and arrange for a 

ropes and fitting recognition and observance, at Gettysburg, of the 
ftieth anniversa of the Battle of Gettysburg, with authority to 
invite the coo; of the United States and of other 
States and mmonwealths. The commission to make report of its 
action, with recommendations, to the next session of the neral As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania., The governor shall make appointments to fill 
any vacancies that may occur in said commission. The members of 
the said commission shall serve without compensation, other than their 
actual and necessary expenses. 

“Sec, 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, hereby 
8 cally appropriated, said appropriation to be paid by warrants of 

e auditor general drawn upon the State treasurer upon specifically 
M poe pg vouchers duly approved by the proper officers of said com- 
mission ; ” 

And whereas the Congress of the United States did on June 10, 1910, 
adopt the re concurrent resolution : 
reas the 


ration of the Con 


Battle of 8 Commission,’ to consider and arrange for a 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, with authority to invite the 


a committee to consist of three Senators and three . to 
confer with the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Battle of sburg Com- 
mission and report as soon as may be, the recommendations of said 
committee as to the proper action to be taken by Congress to enable the 
United perias 3 —.— in the en on of the kine ano 
versary o e ttle o urg, ani necessary expe 
committee be paid one-half out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half out of the contingent fund of the House.” 

The following committee was appointed by the respective presiding 
officers : 

Senate: Hon. Grorcn T. OLIVER, Hon. WELDON B. Hersurn, Hon. 
Isrpor RAYNER. 

House: Hon. James A. Tawney, Hon. DANIEL F. Larnax, Hon. JOHN 


MB. 
The Hon. GrOndan T. OLIVER has been selected as the chairman of the 


co * 
And whereas the above-named Hon. ISIDOR RAYNER has re aai 
the Hon. CLAUDE A. Swanson, a Senator from the State of 


Z 
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was Foe rami in his stead and is now a member of said congressional 
commission ; 


And whereas the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania did on the 14th day of June, 1911, enact as follows: 
“An act making an appropriation to the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg Commission to enable the commission to further 
out the provisions of the act of assembly yh ap he May 13, A. D. 

1909. creating said commission and defin: the duty thereof. 
+“ Whereas the act of assembly approved May 13, A. D. 1909, P. L. 
1909, page 777, created a com ion— 
“To be known as the fiftieth anniver 


wealths; the commission to make report of its action, with recom- 
mendations, to the next session of the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 


early date to adopt plans: Now therefore 
„ SECTION 1. Be is enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in general assembly met 
and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same), That to enable 
commission to further carry out the provisions of the above-recited 
act in accordance with the said ort, recommendations, and plans of 
commission, the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is berebi specifically a riated; said Frag arene to be 
paid by warrants of the auditor general drawn apoy e State treasurer, 
upon specifically itemized vouchers duly approv 2 5 officers of said 
commission: Provided, That the total amount to expended by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in connection with this celebration shall 
not exceed $250,000" ; 

And whereas at a meeting of the State and National commissioners 
held at W. n on January 12, 1912, it was agreed to recommend 
to a that the necessary steps should be taken for the participa- 

the General Government to cooperate with the State of Penn- 
8 in such commemoration on the ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th days of 
uly, 1913: Therefore be it 
esolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That preliminary to such legislation by Congress as may be necessary 
to enable the Government of the United States to be properly repre- 
sented on such occasion the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to confer with the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg Commission of the State of Pennsylvania ; and 

First. To cause to be made such surveys, measurements, and esti- 
mates as will be necessary in regard to providing for a sufficient supply 
of good water for the use of those who shal! attend the celebration. 

econd. To investigate as to the necessary and pro) 1 re- 
quired to be made for sewerage, sanitation, hospital, and policing during 
a Fe et t the tents. ui; t lies d 
o estimate upon „ camp equipment, su an 
rations that in his judgment will be necessary to properly 8 
and provide for those who shall attend such commemoration, and to 
estimate what provision will be necessary to be made for local trans- 
portation and care of those who may or probably will participate in 
such celebration, and to give an estimate the cost, separately stated, 
of the several provisions necessary to be made. 
Bo og — estimate ron ty of 41 — equipmen: 8 er 
„ and cooking ou necessary acco! e e 
atten togetber with the cost per unit of a suitable ration 227 — 
issued and as to the best method of providing and issuing such rations. 
st To prepare a plan of camp arrangement suitable to the 
occasion. 

Sixth. To report to 88 upon all of these matters within 30 

days after the passage of this resolution. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. I demand a second. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CALLAWAY] as tellers. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I will withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Texas has 20 minutes. 


* [Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania addressed the House. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to modify my previous motion to the extent of 
the amendments that I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Burke] asks unanimous consent to modify his motion and to 
submit amendments. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, 5, line 3, in paragraph entitled “ First,” by striking out 
the word “those” and inserting the words the — discharged 
r veterans of the Civil War.” 


Mr. MANN. What is the other amendment? It is not an 
amendment. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read all of the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 5, line 5, by striking out the word “ those“ and insert- 
ing the words “ the hono ly discharged veterans of the Civil War.“ 

d, page 6, line 2, hy striking out the word “ those” and insert- 

ing the words “ the honorably discharged veterans of the Civil War.” 

Amend, page 6, line 3 of the paragraph entitled Fourth,” by strik- 
ing out the word “ people” and inserting the words “the honorably 
discharged veterans of the Civil War.” 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania a question. 

Mr. OLMSTED. There is another amendment there. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Insert at the end of paragraph 4 the following: “Provided, That the 
total expenses incurred in the execution of this resolution shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of $2,500.” 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania permit a question now? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I will be glad to. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understood the gentleman in his prelimi- 
nary statement to say that it was intended to have veterans on 
both sides attend this celebration. My friend from Georgia 
[Mr. BarrterT] is anxious that there should be some Confed- 
erate veterans present; otherwise there would be nothing for 
some of the Members to do. I would like to ask if the phrase 
“veterans of the Civil War” is comprehensive enough to take 
in a few of the enemy? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylyania. I understood it would be. I 
conferred with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lame] about 
it, and we agreed that it would be. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Would this include those who were not dis- 
charged and surrendered and who got away under all serts of 
circumstances? 

Mr. LAMB. I think it would 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. : 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, if it is the purpose of the proponents of this 
measure to haye ex-Confederates there, would it not be well to 
change the language in such a way as to provide that members 
of Confederate veteran camps and comrades of Confederate yet- 
erans may attend, which is perhaps the most feasible way of 
arriving at the question of who are entitled to recognition? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I am willing, so far as I am 
concerned, to yield to that suggestion in the form of an amend- 
ment. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will yield to me, I will answer the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania reserves 
the balanee of his time, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] has 20 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, when the Sherwood pension bill 
was before the Hause for consideration originally, as it was in- 
trodueed, we claimed on our side of the House that the language 
in one section of that bill, “ veterans of the Civil War,” would 
include the Confederate veterans. Upon that side of the House 
it was insisted that the term would not include the Confederate 
veterans, and I think probably in view of that it would be de- 
sirable to put in language that would clearly include both, 
because that is the intention. 

I should like to ask the gentleman whether it is the expecta- 
tion that the Government of the United States shall pay the ex- 
pense of providing a sufficient supply of good water at this 
place; shall pay the expense of providing sewerage, sanitation, 
hospitals, and policing of this celebration; shall provide tents, 
camp equipment, supplies, and rations to accommodate the vet- 
erans who attend the celebration, and make other provisions of 
that sort; whether it is the expectation that the General Gov- 
ernment, having considerately appointed a commission to join 
with a commission appointed by Pennsylvania to arrange this 
celebration, shall also pay practically the entire expense? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I will answer that by stating 
that while it would be perfectly proper for the Federal Gev- 
ernment, if it chooses to do so, to provide for the expenses of 
the celebration, the States having. provided a quarter of a 
million dollars apiece in some cases to send their men there, yet 
if the Federal Government should not be willing to provide the 
funds for housing the veterans of the Civil War on both sides 
for, three days at Gettysburg, I am safe in saying that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will do it. 
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! That is said with a good deal of eclat, but the 
fact is that the Federal Government did not institute this cele- 


bration. The Pennsylvania Legislature passed a bill pro- 
Viding for the celebration, not at the request or solicitation of 
the Federal Government, not after consultation with the officials 
of the Federal Government. The State of Pennsylvania under- 
took to have the celebration there, properly enough, and asked 
that the Federal Government might in a way participate, which 
inyitation we accepted in a way. Now, what I want to know 
is whether it is the expectation that the State of Pennsylvania, 
having inaugurated a celebration on one of the great battle 
fields, the General Government is to be called upon, first, to pay 
the expenses of that celebration; and if it does, whether it will 
be called upon to pay the expenses of a celebration on every 
other battle field in the country? 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. LAMB. I simply want to give the gentleman some 
information. 

Mr. MANN. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Fifteen minutes. 


Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia five 
minutes. 
Mr. LAMB. In answer to the gentleman’s question I will 


state that the Government will furnish these rations, will as- 
certain what a unit of ration will cost, and then will let the 
visitors there pay their own expenses. All that the States are 
expected to do, if I understand this arrangement, is to pay the 
expenses of the soldiers from their homes to Gettysburg and 
back. They will pay their own expenses while at Gettysburg. 
As we all know, the accommodations at Gettysburg are not 
sufficient to meet the demands of 100,000 visitors. Therefore 
the Government is asked to furnish these tents. The soldiers 
who go there to celebrate the Battle of Gettysburg will pay for 
their rations. I will be perfectly frank and say that it is not 
supposed that this great Government will escape some respon- 
sibility in this matter, and I think, after this joint resolution 
is passed, before these arrangements are perfected it is expected 
that the Government of the United States will furnish a certain 
amount of money. We have discussed that, and we have 
thought it would be reasonable, just, and fair that the United 
States Government should furnish a small amount of money for 
this enterprise. : 

I do not propose to discuss the merits of this resolution much. 
Pennsylvania and New York asked us to come there to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg. I was in 
that battle. [Applause.] Looking around here I do not know 
whether there is another man present who was there. I should 
like to go there and mingle with those soldiers on the Federal 
side as I did a few months ago. They are very genteel and 
pleasant fellows, I want to inform you. [Applause.] I have 
met them often before, and I was glad to shake their hands on 
the battle field of Gettysburg, as I think they would have been 
glad to shake my hand there had we succeeded, as we would 
have done had not two serious mistakes been made—one on the 
first and one on the third day. I want the sons of the gray 
and the sons of the blue to mingle there and discuss the Battle 
of Gettysburg. It is a study, I tell you—a better study than the 
Battle of Waterloo. I want the people of the United States to 
go there and erect a peace monument, as Gen. Walker of the 
Confederate Army says they will do on the third day. [Ap- 
plause.] He says that the Chief Justice of the United States, 
a Confederate sotdier, will be there and help dedicate that 
peace monument. [Applause.] 

And he says further, which I am not saying much about right 
here in this presence, that a President of the United States, 
possibly one who is a son of a Confederate soldier, will be there 
with him on that occasion. [Applause.] I think, my comrades, 
that the future historian of this country will declare that it was 
worth all the sacrifices of that war, all of its bloodshed and all 
of its horrors, which I in part experienced myself, to have two 
questions put behind us forever in this country—the right of 
secession and chattel slavery. [Applause.] And if I, a Con- 
federate soldier, can say that, and the philosophical historian 
of the future will say it, I ask, Why should we not unite with 
these, our northern friends there, and celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Gettysburg? [Applause.] 

If I stay here long enough I am going to ask that we invite 
them down to celebrate the two battles of Cold Harbor. Those 
two battles are worth visiting and studying. 

At some future time I will say something more on this 
question. 

I ask that this resolution pass. [Applause.] 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, which comes 
to us from the other end of the Capitol, contains four and one- 
half pages of preamble to one page of resolution. It is per- 
haps inartistically drawn, but it gets there just the same. Two 
years ago I succeeded in having passed through this House a 
concurrent resolution under which a committee of three Sena- 
tors and three Members of the House were appointed. That 
gallant Confederate soldier, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Lams], who has just so eloquently addressed the House, is a 
member of that committee. It was charged with reporting— 
the recommendations of said committee as to the proper action to be 


taken Congress to enable the United States fittingly to join in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Gettysburg. 


That committee has not yet reported. It needs certain in- 
formation, which can be best secured through the War Depart- 
ment. This resolution, therefore, calls upon the Secretary of 
War and authorizes and directs him to confer with the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg Commission; cause to be made certain sur- 
veys, measures, and estimates regarding a sufficient supply of 
good water for the many thousands who will attend the cele- 
bration ; advise as to the provision required for the proper sewer- 
age, sanitation, and policing during the celebration; and various 
other matters incident to such an occasion. It is expected 
that people from every State in the Union will attend that 
celebration, and particularly the veterans of the Civil War, 
from the South as well as from the North. The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania expects to expend $250,000; other 
Commonwealths are appropriating large sums, and the object 
is to make this a grand peace jubilee. Every Commonwealth, 
every State, and every Territory has already appointed one or 
more representatives to confer with the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion. Among those appointed are many distinguished veterans 
from either side. 

Supplementing the patriotic and happy remarks of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Lams], I call attention to the order of 
Gen. C. Irvine Walker, lieutenant general commanding United 
Confederate Veterans. I hold in my hand his order, dated at 
New Orleans, January 20, 1912, in the course of which he says: 

The lieutenant general commanding advises his comrades that they 
have been offered by the State of Pennsylvania and the Union veterans 
the hand of peace and amity with su cordiality, fairness, and con- 
peta ia that they should know it and, he thinks, should accept and 
grasp it. 


He states that he has attended some of the meetings of the 
Pennsylvania commission— 
and was met by his once enemies so cordially as to disarm prejudice 


and make him feel that they were honestly desirous of commemorating 
a peace with which the soothing hand of time has blessed our country. 


These are the names of some of the representatives who have 
been appointed from various ex-Confederate States: Alabama, 
Capt. Daniel Partridge; Arkansas, Gen. J. F. Smith; Florida, 
Gen. E. M. Law; Georgia, Gen. Clement A. Evans (since dead) ; 
Kentucky, Col. Andrew Cowan; Louisiana, Capt. J. B. Sinnott; 
Mississippi, Gen. W. A. Montgomery; Missouri, A. G. Petersen; 
North Carolina, Sergt. John C. Scarborough; South Carolina, 
Gen. James W. Moore; Tennessee, Hon. Luke HE. Wright; Texas, 
Col. R. M. Aynne; Virginia, Dr. Rawley W. Martin. 

I am told that New York has appropriated $287,000. Other 
States have made or will make suitable appropriations to en- 
able their veterans to attend. Surely the Government of the 
United States must be willing to do its part in a celebration 
which is to play such an important part in bringing together the 
survivors of the blue and the gray in amity and peace and ce- 
menting all parts of our common country in bonds of everlasting 
friendship and union. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Burke] asks unanimous consent to modify the concurrent reso- 
lution to the extent of the amendments read. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the Senate concurrent resolution. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds yoting in the aflirma- 
tive, the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 405) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to classify and appraise unallotted 
Indian lands, had asked a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. McCumser, and Mr. Stone as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 

out amendment the following resolution: 
House concurrent resolution. 39. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives: (ihe Senate concurring), 
That the concurrent resolution passed August 21, 1911, providing for 
the printing of the proceedings upon the unveiling of the statue of 
Baron von Steuben in Washington, December 7. 1910, be amended by 
adding the following sentence after the last word thereof: 

“There shall be Included in the same yolume, as herein 8 for, 
the proceedings relating to. the unveiling of the statue of Baron von 
Steuben in Berlin, September 2, 1911; and this document shall be 
compiled and: printed under the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Printing.“ 

EULOGIES. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, an order was made some days 
ago setting apart Sunday, the 14th day of April, for general 
memorial services on two late Representatives of this House. 
I want to separate those services, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the 14th of April be fixed for memorial services for Ep- 
warp H. Mapison, late a Representative from the State of 
Kansas, and Sunday, April 21, be fixed for the memorial sery- 
ices on the late Representative ALEXANDER C. MITCHELL, of 
Kansas, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to modify the order of the House, to the extent of hav- 
ing Sunday, April 14, set apart for the memorial services on the 
late Representative Mapison, and Sunday, April 21, for memo- 
rial services on the late Representative MrromrLL. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, T move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 22261) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain sokliers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
in said war. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of George J. Solly, late of Company I, Sixty-first Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nathan C. Warden, late of Company C, One hundred 
and twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him: a 
poena at the rate of $30 per month: in llew of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of William F. Disbrow, late of Company F, One hundred 
and fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
panon at' the rate of $30 per montb in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Patrick H. McBride, late of Company H. Second Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of Andrew J. Daniels, late of Company G, Eighteenth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 pee month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Bouldry, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the) rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. i 

he name of Edwin H. Beardsley, late of Companies K and E, Seven- 
teenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew Kepler, Jate of Company G, Second Regiment 

Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of Avila Watkins, late of Company G, One hundred: and 
ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel P. Hoeffer, late of Company I, Seventieth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$80 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Harrington, late of Company I, Twenty-first: Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emanuel Kresge, late of Company G, Sixty-seventh Regl- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in_lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Davisson, late of ita — A, Bighty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Robert Edmondson, late of Company E, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of Thomas Reid, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Norred, late of Company I, One hundred and 
fourtcenth ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel W. Getchell, late of Company H, First Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer: Infantry, and pay him a pensiom at the 
rate of 836 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of Abram B. Wilson, late of Company A, Thirty-fitth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of Bone per month in lieu of that is now receiving: 

e name of Hector L. Lindsay, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Missouri State litia. Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the: rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now  receivin 
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The name of Christopher: C. Showalter, late of Company: G, Sixty- 
at. 


second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him m pension 
the rate $30 per month im lieu of that is now receiving. 


The eyes of John H. Scott, late of Company C, One hundred and 
thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, 
Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 Be month in lieu of that he- is now receiving. 

The name of William F. Towers, late of Company C, 1 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay Sim a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William: Spaulding, late of Company G, Firtn Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Harvey W. Davis, late of Com any C, Fifty-eighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving, 

The name of James W. Mackey, late of Company H, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Iowa. Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James A. Morris, late of Company H, Second’ Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of — per month ia 1 on Sf dist he ie now receiving 

e name o ram Ha: S. late of Company G, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him 3 at the wate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The- name of Wilson Gardner, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay Him a pension at: the rate of $30 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

Gu ags ef ares ea Legh pn oy 5 715 Twelfth 7 ogee 
„ andi pa a pension at the rate of $30 
sign in lieu of that he is now receiving. Sen gen 
e name of Josep remercamp, late of Company C, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the ra 
of $30 per month in lieu of that be is —.— receiving. = 


The name of George W. Land, late of Com: F, Independent Bat- 
tery Pennsylvania. Volunteer Light Artillery, — S ves bim 2 pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu: of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George J. Bailey, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Aaron T. Macklin, late of Company E. Knapp's inde- 
pendent battalion Pennsylvania Volunteer Light Artine , and pay him 
a pomon at the rate of $36 per month: in lieu of ‘that he is now 
The name of Augustus Gilmore, late of Company A, Seventy-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lien of that he is now receiving, 

The name of John Hinson, late of Company C, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him à pension at the rate of 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Coleman, late of Company F, Third Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

5 — — =~ me 1 E. Breese oy of ee — Twenty-third 
egimen aine Volunteer Infantry, an ay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now il rr 

The name of Albert Woodruff, late of Company I, One hundred and 
forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of James L. Uphold, late of Companies I and B, Second 
Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving, 

The name of George R. Pearson, late of U. S. S. Ohio, St. Lawrence 
and Florida, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of John Jeffries, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Chapman, late of Company A, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonathan K. Rollins, late of Companies E, D; and H, 
Eleventh: 3 Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him à pension at 
the rate of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bridget Mullens, widow of Michael Mullens, late of 
Company, E, Ninth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay. 
her $ 3 at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hugh Crawford, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month im lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jameson R. Hunter, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Gilbert, late of Company F. One hundred and 
seventx-second Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 


ving. 

The name of David A. McClure, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Louis: A, Ranck, late of Company B, One hundred and 
serena wees Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and 
pay him a pension. at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Smith M.. Demeree, late of Company G. Sixty-fourth 
Regiment. New York Volunteer Infantry, and 1 G. First Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George A. Easterley, late of Company K, Eighth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that: he is now receiving. 

e name or Jacob Diliman, late of Company E. Ninety-ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Lewis F. Beck, late of Companies C and A, First Regi- 
ment Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in: lieu of that he is now reeeiving. 

The name of Bernard F. Morrow, late of Company F, Twelfth ae 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Dal ple, late of Company K, Ninety-sixth 
Regiment: Illinois Volunteer try, and pay him a pension: at the 
rate of $30 per month im lieu of that he is: now receiving; 
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The name of Albert Morseman, late of Compan 


G. Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas H. Chance, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment, 
and Company K, Thirtieth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 

him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of William S. Johnson, late of Company A, Eighty-fourth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Twelfth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Hornbeck, late of Company D, One hundred and 
fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward H. Garrison, late of Company-F, One hundred 
and twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
mne pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Samuel N. Weeks, late of 9775775 I. Twelfth Regiment, 
and Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of George H. Wirebaugh, late of Twenty-sixth Independent 
Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now eras 

The name of Chauncey G. Tripp, late of Company H, Tenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas Hicks, late landsman U. S. S. General Thomas 
and Great Western, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Bonhome, late of Company B, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Richmond White, late of Company E, One hundred and 
twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben Sellars, Jate of Company E, Ninth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edgar H. Cooper, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Battery D, First Illinois Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henr, 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now 55 

The name of Mary J. Smith, widow of niel Smith, late of Com- 
panay G, Thirty-first Regiment, and Company G, Seventeenth Regiment, 

owa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martin L. Sims, late of Company D, Seventy-ninth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James F. Vernon, late of 8 F, One hundred and 
forty-second Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Gilley, late of Company D, First Regiment Louisi- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John G. Tally, late of Company A, One hundred and 
fifteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William P. Metcalfe, late of Company C, One hundred 
and elghty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel McFadden, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John S. Copens, late of 3 C, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph J. Voorheis, late of Company C, Fifty-fourth 
Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Henry E. Deberry, late of Company K, Fifty-second 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Bean. widow of William H. Bean, late captain 
of Company A and major of Sixth Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Wright, widow of Charles B. Wright, late act- 
ing assistant engineer United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Royal S. Dunham, late of Company E, Third Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David W. Brandt, late of Company C, Forty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 2 

The name of Andrew J. Wilson, late of Company A, First R ent 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of William Burnett, late of Company E, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now eving. 

he name of John Moyers, late of Company E, First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Reynolds, late of Company G, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gilmon A. H. Simmons, late of Company D, Thirty-sec- 
ond Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Cummings, late of Company F, One hundred 
and thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben Venatta, late of Company C, Fifty-second Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of William W. McAlister, late of Company G, Third Regi- 
ment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Strauss, late of Company G, Fulrty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the ràte of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Kerns, late of Company . Fifty Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer HEG and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Lemmert, late of Company H, Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Lynch, late of Company D, Fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel H. Lance, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Light 0 and pay h a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jeduthian Weller, late of Company F, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Enos Brown, late of Company D, One hundred and 
eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Mullen, late of Company F, Thirty-second 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Tates, late of Company I, Two hundred and fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nicholas Stevens, late of Company M, Ninth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oliver H. Underbyer, late of Company F, First Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pensfon at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Spencer, late of Company F, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Butcher, late of Company D, One hundred 
and fifty-eighth Regiment, and Company C, One hundredth Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate ot 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. $ 

The name of Jarvis M. Kime, late of Company E. Fourth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cephas H. Grass, late of Company C, Two hundred 
and fifth Regiment . Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 

anion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of John Hogmire, late of Company D, One hundred and 
tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Companies M 
and F, Nineteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
. —— pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of James W. Jackson, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now terava: 

The name of Marion Stone, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gilbert W. Bidwell, late of Company K, One hundred 
and thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay. him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he now re- 


‘ceiving. 


The name of Michael Lynn, late of Company G, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James M. Cook, late of Company F, Third Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Hea Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John D. Hamersiey, late of Company B, Eighteenth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline M. Tilly, widow of Cortland Tilly, late of Com- 
pany G, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
peison at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Thomas W. Stone, late of Companies G and A, Twelfth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Diehl, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment, and 
Company K, First Regiment. Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 
a — at the rate of $30 per month in lleu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Edwin S. Butts, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Martin V. Saunders, late of Company K. Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Congrave J. Jacks, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank G. Lockwood, late of Company H, Thirteenth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Reeves. late of Company I, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William C. Tilley, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi H. Brown, late of Company D, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
5 sg per month in lieu of that he is now ne 

he name of Randall Ingram, late of Company F, Thirty-sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alonzo Merritt, late of Company C, Tenth and Fifty- 
eighth Regiments Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Joseph Richards, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 8 
. The name of Ambrose Jones, late assisant surgeon, Fifth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Jones, late of Company C, Eighty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer 1 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry V. Leach, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew M. Cage, late of Company B, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Summerville Burns, late of Company L, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Dixon, late of Company G, One hundred and 
thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer wares & and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Cougill, widow of Lewis Cougill, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of James D. Butler, late of Company B, Ninth and Sev- 

enth Regiments Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emanuel Hines, late of Company K, Forty-eighth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel C. Howe, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James M. Waldeck, late of Company B, Twenty-fifth 

Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mercle A. Brown, widow of Horace W. Brown, late of 
Companies M and H, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now 5 

The name of William L. Pierce, late of Company H, Second Regiment 

y Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of James Davison, late of Company F, One hundred and 

twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 

pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he Is now reeeiving. 

The name of William H. Bishop, late of Company H, First Regimen 

und 1 59 Yer F, Second Regiment, West Virginia Volunteer Infantry. 
‘and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. z 

The name of William H. Chattle, late of Company A, Eighty-ninth 
Regiment lilinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, First Regiment 
United States Veteran Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harvey N. Connerly, late of Company K, Forty-third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Shrout, late of Company O, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer . and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Kelley, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Benjamin F. Rollins, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bernhart Elzenhoefer, late of 8 H, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Michael Fitzpatrick, late of Company E. Thirty-fifth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Handel P. Fisher, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment 
Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William F. Jackson, late of Company F, Fourteenth 
8 Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Winfield S. Creighton, late of Third Battery, Ohio Vol- 
unteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A. Miller, late of Company D, Fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and first-class fireman, U. S. S. Louis- 
ville and Great Western, United States Navy, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Christian Keel, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wesley H. Bishop, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Florida Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Carpenter, late of Company F, Second Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marcus L. Barker, late of Com y A, Thirteenth Ra 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Cooley, widow of Franklin Cooley, late surgeon, 
Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Home Guards, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James M. Cartee, late of Compani G, Twenty-second 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Arnold Snyder, late of Company F, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Peabody, late of Company E, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lien of that he is now 5 

he name of Willis Shurter, late of Company A, One hundred and 

ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay. him.a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Frank A. Sperry, late of Company F, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 824 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Augustin, late of Company G, Thirty-fourth 8 
ment Wisconsin Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Benjamin B. Winans, late of Company , Fourth Regi- 


ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Francis, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie B. Richards, widow of Frank O. Richards, late 
of Company H, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment, and Company E, 
One hundred and seventy-seventh Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph F. Latta. late of Company B, First Regiment, 
and Company A, Twenty-second Regiment, lowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of John M. Campbell, late of Company E, One hundred and 
seventy-eighth and One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiments Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter A. Burdett, late of Company D, Seventeenth 77 05 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annie S. Elgin, helpless and dependent child of John 
Elgin, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William G. Hovis, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Samuel Barnett, late of 5 A, Sixty-first Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month In lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Caleb E. Frazier, late of Company E, One hundred and 
fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alonzo J. McMaster, late fife major Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Seiner, late of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at tho 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mathias Eberhardt, late of Company A, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment New York Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben J. Johnson, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nathan T. Albee, late of Company F, Two hundred and 
tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan ry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now Beara. 

The name of Charles L. Jones, late of Company C, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of AyrA Q. Graham, late chaplain Fourth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert Smith, late of Company, C, Thirty-second Regl- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of John R. Sitton, late of Company E, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Belcher, widow of Lewis W., Belcher, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Wyatt Chappell, late of Company F, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Florsteadt, helpless and dependent child of Fred- 
erick Florsteadt, late of Company L, Fifteenth Regiment New York 
8 Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 

r month. 

Peine name of Henry Fulton, late of Fourteenth Independent Battery 
Ohio Volunteer Ligh Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph N. Thurber, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John L, Parker, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of James T. Stillman, late of Company A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Simon Beal, late of Company K, Sixteenth yp gp 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nelson A. Kingsley, late of Company G, One hundred 
and fifty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a paon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of at he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Albert Spicer, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Buel Wolcott, late of Company H, Fifty-ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Oswald, late of company Fifth Regiment, and 
Company C, Fiftieth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anthony M. Carson, late of Eighth Independent Battery, 
Ohio Volunteer ht Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Monahan, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 


‘rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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hteenth Regl- 


hio Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now recet 2 

The name of Dudley W. Dye, late of Companies H and D, Seventy- 
seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter A. Gipp, late of Company E, Eighty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsyivania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in liew of that he is now recei 2 

The name of Allen Fornwald, late of First Battalion, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Stuart, late of Company A, Ninetieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu ef that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas J. Boord, late of Company F. Seventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Ephraim V. Nye, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer you A and pay bim a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Jones, late of Company G, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Daly, late of Companies H and D, First Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and One hundred and eighty-seventh 
Company, First Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susan C. Carey, widow of Jason P. Carey, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventh Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of John E. Goewey, late of Company E, Fiftieth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
824 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James R. Constant, late of Company I, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Russman, late of Company D, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

‘The name of Elizabeth Isaacs, widow of Joseph Isaaes, late of Com- 

any D, One hundred and forty-third Regimeat Indiana Volunteer In- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of 820 per month in lien of 


that she is now receiving. 
The name of Jotham Emery, late of 983 K. Eighth Regiment 
on at the rate of $30 


Maine Volunteer mrp N and pay him a pens 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Clarence S. Gray, late of 3 B. Seventeenth 
Regiment, New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, First 
Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ransom Coburn, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a on at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel Gaun, widow of Robert Gaun, late of Company 
I, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 

. TIAA. Volunteer’ CEVAT. CAA pay ber 

n > n 0 olunteer valry, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that ahe is now 
receiving. 

The Same of Margaret A. G. Macnamara, widow of Daniel G. Mac- 
namara, late first lieutenant and regimental quartermaster Ninth Regi- 
ment chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James W. B.. Turk, late of Company D, Seventh Regi- 
ment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac N. Wakefield, late of Company E, First Regi- 
ment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Bird, widow of Mark L. Bird, late of Com- 

y E, Forty-sixth Regiment, and Company I, Fourteenth Regiment, 
— Volunteer N & and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Uriah S. Allison, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annis Lavera Hastings, helpless and dependent child 
of John W. Hastings, late of Company B, Fifty-second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a on at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lioyd G. Palmer, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
. Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

15. per month. , 

; The name of John E. Tyler, late of Company F, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30. per month in lieu of that he is now rege! 

The name of Eleanor M. 2 widow of Joseph F. Chapron, late 
of Company A, Sixth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frederick Ablvers, late of r ef I, Twenty-second 


The name of John W. Smith, late of Company B, 
ment Ohio Volunteer 3 and Company L. First 
0 


Company E. Fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that she is nów 
receiving. 

The nate of Ann Galligan, widow of Willlam J. Galligan, alias 
Gallagher, late of Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Connecticut 
Volunteer Infantry, an ay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Myers, widow of John Myers, late seaman, 
U. S. S. Grand Gulf, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sidney Walter, late of Company F, h Regiment, 
and Company L, Ten Regiment, Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 


pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 


receiving. 
The name of George H. Kimmel, late of Company C, Twenty-fifth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 


rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Honora Chandler, widow of Henry Chandler, late of 
Company G, Eighteenth Regiment chusetts Volunteer infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Plummer Curry, late of Company K, Fifty-seventh 1 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alden Powers, late of Company F, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda A. Gage, widow of Theodote Gage, late of 
Company D, One hundred and eighth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of EA she is noes —— — 5 : 

name o istopher Colgate, late of Com F, Fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and y him + pees Hert at the vate 
of Ba per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
he name of James W. Mollett, late of Company G, Thirty-ninth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
: 3 of fans H. arsan late of Conpens — Pitta z pent 
0 unteer valry. an pay him a ension at the rate o r 
3 in lleu 8 AN he p — 9 pecel: 1 p 
e name oi am 8. Butler, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company F, One 8 and twentieth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Teresa C. Cooper, widow of Alfred M. Cooper, Iate of 
Company I, One hundred and fifteenth ment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate o 8 month. ° 

The name of Lafayette W. Lindley, late of Company C, Sixteenth 
oe eye 3 A, Pee pre — ar Fy na 3 

antry, y him a pension & e rate o r month in lieu 
of that be is now receiving. . pe 
The name of Eli B. Hicks, late of Compang K, First Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in liev of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Asaph S. Light, late of Company E, One hundred and 
twenty-seventh Regiment Penasylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pao at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ce g. 


The name of Artimes W. Kinnear, late of Company I, Fourth - 
ment Pennsylyania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry M. Davis, late of Company H, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Kate E. Smith, widow of Corydon W. Smith, late of 
Company G, Sixty-ninth 8 Indlana Volunteer Infantrx, and pay 
. $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Henderson, late of Company C, Third 
Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of tħat he now re- 
ceiving 

The name of Alanson H. Williams, Jate of Fifteenth Independent 
Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Townsend, late of Company F, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer rpg and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lien of that be is now receiv 

The name of James W. Broderick, late of Company C, Second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavairy, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Ross, late of Company E, Forty-sixth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Matilda Graves, widow of Amherst F. Graves, late of 
Company B, Squadron, Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 

on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 


The name of Eli C Morris, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer np ear G and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Rue, late of Company A, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at e 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Styles, late of Company A, Eighty-fourth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and major Fifty-sixth Regiment 
New York State Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles A. Renner, late of Company K, One hundred 
and seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of t he now re- 

ivi 
a ase of Julia E. Kenyon, widow of Earle B. Kenyon, late of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry., and 
er a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of at she is 
now receiving. 

The 8 Obediah Cales, late of Company H, Third Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now recel 3 

The name of Edward T. Parker, late of Companies F and B, First 
Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Milon G. Cook, late of Com ies H and A, Sixty-second 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer 9 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Jackson, late of Company H, Fourth ment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Epperson, former widow of Joseph Aspinwall, 
late of Company I, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a on at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that she is 
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The name of James W. Laughlin, late of Company I, Thirty-ceventh | H. R. 2616. William J. Davisson. 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at | H. R. 2628 Robert Edmondson, 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. H. R. 2645. Thomas Reid. 
The name of William S. McCracken, late of Company G, One hundred | H. R. 2685. Charles H. Norred. 
and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him | H. R. 2709. Daniel W. Getchell. 
a ce at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- H. R. 3032. Abram B. Wilson. 
A ceiving. 4 0 H. R. 3293. Hector L. Lindsay. 
, The name of Brinkley Trout, late of Company F, One hundred and |H. R. 3318. Christopher C. Showal- 
twenty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him ter. 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now | H. R. 3321. John H. Scott. 
receiving. H. R. 3523. William F. ‘Towers. 
The name of John W. Snively, alias William Princeton, late of Com- | H. R. 3547. William Spaulding. 
pany H, Eleventh Regiment Hlinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a | H. R. 3636. Harvey W. Davis, 
pension at the rate of $26 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 26 R. 3646. James W. Mackey. 
H 
H 


11451. Alonzo Merritt. 
11606. Joseph Richards. 
11630. Ambrose Jones. 

$9. William H. Jones. 
11898. Henry V. Leach. 
11899. Andrew M. Cage. 
11900. Summerville Bu 
11983. John Dixon. 
12009, Mary A. Cougill. 
12065. James D. Butler. 
12122. Emanuel Hines. 
12129. Samuel C. Howe. 
12261. James M. Waldeck. 
12310. Mercie A. Brown. 
12341. William L. Pierce. 
12355. James Davison. 
12377. William H. Bishop. 
12437. William H. Chattle. 
12617. Harvey N. Connerly. 
12634. James W. Shrout. 
12642. William Kelley. 
12683. Benjamin F. Rollins. 
12685. Bernhart Elzenhoefer. 


RPPERRRR 
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The name of Charles H. Robinson, late of company A, Thirty-sixth . R. 3845. James A. Morris. 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at R. 3871. Hiram Haskins, 
the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. R. 3890. Wilson Gardner. 
The name of Jobn James, late of Company G, Twenty-first Regiment | H. R. 3906. Truman Grubb. 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 | H. R. 4052. Joseph Bremercamp. 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. H. R. 4068. George W. Land. 
The name of George F. Andres, late of Company B, Thirty-ninth Regl- H. R. 4107. George J. Bailey. 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate | H. R. 4128. Aaron T. Macklin. 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. II. R. 4130. Augustus Gilmore. 


The name of Margaret C. Freeman, widow of John M. Freeman, late 4198. John Hinson, 12974. Michael Fitzpatrick. 
of Sampan H, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 4207. James Coleman. 12999. Handel P. Fisher. 
her a pension at the rate of 520 per month in lieu of that she is now 4292. George E. Walker. 13018. Wiliam F. Jackson. 
receiving. . R. 4607. Albert Woodruff. 13061, Winfield S. Creighton. 


The name of Edward Cook, late of Company I, Thirty-cighth Regi- 
ment New Jerscy Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

he name of William J. K. Bowen, late of Third Independent Battery, 

: Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
ore per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Henry W. Unger, late of Company D, Thirty-fifth Regl- 


4765. James L. Uphold. 
4788. George R. Pearson. 
4807. John Jeffries. 

4809. John Chapman, 
4915. Jonathan K. Rollins, 


13110. William A. Miller. 
13285. Christian Keel. 


EER 
5 
38 
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. Mary F. Cooley. 
13752. James M. Carice. 


ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate | H. R. 5264. Jameson R. Hunter. 13757. Arnold Snyder. 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. H. R. 5381. William Gilbert. 13824. William Peabody. 
The name of Jonathan Turner, late of Company H. Forty-sixth Regl- | H. R. 5396. David A. McClure. . R. 13831. Willis Shurter. 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate | H. R. 5404. Louis A. Ranck. 13864, Frank A. Sperry. 
of $24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. H. R. 5582. Smith M. Demeree, 13917. John Au; in 


5678. George A. Easterley. 
5801. Jacob Dillman. 
6052. Lewis F. Beck. 
G172. Bernard F, Morrow. 
6231. George W. Dalrymple. 
6288. Albert Morseman. 
42. Thomas H. Chance. 
11. William S. Johnson, 
„ John Hornbeck. 

14. Edward H. Garrison. 
38. Samael N. Weeks. 


The name of James M. Beatty, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Voluuteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is row receiving. 

The name of Warren Cowing, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie E. Grayson, widow of William K. Grayson, late 
of Company H, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Reuben Clark, late of Company I, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 


a gustin. 
14139. Benjamin B. Winans, 
14146. Joseph Francis. 
14162. Jennie B. Richards. 

„ Joseph F. Latta. 
14278. John M. Campbell. 
14250. Peter A. Burdett. 
14336. Annie S. Elgin. 

- William G. Hovis. 
14544. Samuel Barnett. 
14407. Caleb E. Frazier. 
14445. Alonzo J, McMaster, 
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per month in lien of that he is now ä 6559. George H Wirebaugh. 14473. Daniel Leimer. 
The name of Elizabeth Cochran, widow of William Cochran, late of 6711. Chauncey G. Tripp. 14474. Mathias Eberhardt. 
Company E, Ninety-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 6831. Thomss Hicks. 14524. Reuben J. Johnson. 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 6869. John Bonhome. 14611. Nathan T. Albee. 
now receiving. 6898. Richmond White. - R. 14787. Charles L. Jones. 


14790. Henry Q. Graham. 
14917. Robert Smith. 
14980. John R. Sitton. 
15019. Mary F. Belcher. 
15038. Wyatt Chappell. 

5 Annie Florsteadt. 
15061. Henry Fulton. 
15111. Joseph N. Thurber. 
15167. Jobn L. Parker. 
15170. James T. Stillman. 
15176. Simon Beal. 
15316. Nelson A. Kingsley. 
15389. Albert Spicer. 
15393. Buel Wolcott. 
15413. Charles Oswald. 
Anthony M. Carson. 
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The name of He ee late seaman U. S. S. North Carolina, 
Niagara, and Anacostia, United States Navy, and pay him a pensicn at 
the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rufus L. Robinson, late of Company D, One hundred 
and twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pee at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Erwin J. Anderson, late of Company E, Highty-first 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lleu of that he is now ot Nea 9 

e name of Elizabeth Sword, widow of William Sword, late of Com- 
any K, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
Er a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Harvey Bartholomew, late of Company I, Second Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Gray, late of Company C, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Tenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a on at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mecager S. Gee, late of Company H, Twenty-second 
Regiment, and Company L, Seventh Regiment, Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension cf $36 per month in lieu of that he is 


$ 


146. James F. Vernon. 
170. Jobn Gilley. . 
88. John G. Tally. 

197. William P. Metcalfe. 
212. Samuel McFadden. 

. John S. Copens, 
Joseph J. Voorheis. 
. Henry E. Deberry. 
449, Martha Bean. 

Mary L. Wright. 
Royal S. Dunham. 
5. David W. Brandt. 
Andrew J. Wilson. 
William Burnett. 
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63 Charles Stuart. 
23. Jobn W. Cummings. 663. Thomas J. Boord. 
15714. Ephraim V. Nye. 


5 atta. 
48. William W. McAlister. 


mew Tec renee . 2835. Charles W. Jones 
The name of Arthur W. Brittingham, late of Company I, One hun- 87: 182335 8 i 
dred and twenty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 2188. Lore Ei en i 
e pension at the rate of $30 per month In leu of that he is now II. R. 5175. Henry Lemmert. R. 15978. John E Goewey 
receiving. - : . R. 5 5 é 
The name of John Burton, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment Ohio eee 1 og RON R See 8 e 


Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month 
in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Webb, late of Company A, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

_ the name of Andrew Brink, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Wagner, late of Company I, Thirty-fourth por 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charlotte Judd, widow of William D. Judd, late of 
Company D, Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. : 


9188. Jeduthian Weller. . 16170. Elizabeth Isaacs. 
9336. Enos Brown. 

9366. William H. Mullen, 
9369. Jacob Tates. 

9371. Nicholas Stevens. 
9406. Oliver H. Underbyer. 
9574. John F. Spencer. 
9578. George W. Butcher. 
9597. Jarvis M. Kime. 
9614. Cephas H. Grass. 
9615. John Hogmire. 
9623. James W. Jackson. 
9627. Marion Stone. 


R 

R. 16273. Jotham Emery. 

It. 16274. Clarence S. Gray. 

R. 16275. Ransom Coburn. 

R. 16339. Rachel Gaun. 

R. 16382. Elizabeth Bailey. 

R. 16441. Margaret A. G. Mac- 
namara. 

R. 16579. James W. B. Turk. 

R. 16706. Isaac N. Wakefield. 

R. 16719. Sarah J. Bird. 

R. 16867. Uriah S. Allison. 

R. 16914. Annis Lavera Hastins. 
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The name of Egbert F. Scott, late of Company K, Twentieth Regi- 9629. Gilbert W. Bidwell. H. R. 16916. Lloyd G. Palmer. 
ment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 8 apa 3 BE. 16928. John E. 1 55 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 9754. 8 H 00. i . R. 17168. ee k Ahi pron. 
he name of George A. Stewart, late of Com fos H and G, Second 9788. Jo s 1. 44111 ey. -R » eric 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 97. Caroline M. Tilly. H. R. 17302. Henry W. Northrop, 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 10145 Thomas. W.i Stone; BREITET Mary E ESEUL 
The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 3 H. E. 11421. un Gl 7. 
to Yala Gommifion = 0439. Edwin S. Butts. H. R, 17421. Ann Galligan. 
R. 10478. V. Saunders. H.R.17422. Mary L. 3 ig 
H. R. 79. George J. Solly. H. R. 660. Edwin H. Beardsley, H. 0 Congrave J. Jacks. H. R. 17444. Sidney Walter. 
H. R. 103. Nathan C. Warden. H. R. 1774. Andrew Kepler. H. R. 10753. Frank G. II. R. 17517. George H. Kimmel. 
H. R. 163. William F. Disbrow. H. R. 1960. Avila Watkins. H. R. 10754. drew J. Reeves. H. R. 17663. Honora Chandler. 
H. R. 484. Patrick H. McBride. H. R. 1983. Samuel P. Hoeffer, H. R. 11138. William C. Tilley. H. R. 17691. Plummer Curry. 
H. R. 637. Andrew J. Daniels. H. R. 2162. John Harrington. H. R. 11215. Levi H. Brown. H. R. 17707. Alden Powers. 
H. R. 638. John R. Bouldry. H. R. 2365. Emanuel Kresge. H. R. 1 . Rani In II. R. 17819. Matilda A. Gage. 
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17888. 8 Colgate. H. R. 19832. John W. Snively, alias 
17959. James W. Mollett. William Princeton. 
8119. Horatio H. Waldo. H. R. 19895. Charles II. Robinson. 
18210. William S. Butler. H. R. 20058. John James. 

18307. Teresa C. ope. R. 20064. George F. Andres. 
18308. eg W. Lindley, 20083. Margaret C. Freeman. 
18545. . Hicks. R. 20123. Edward Cook.. 

18556. Asaph S. Light. R. 20138 J. K. Bowen. 
18568. es Kinnear. R. 20177 Unger. 


. Henry M. Davis. 203 
18604. Kate E. Smith. R. 20394. James 

Benjamin F. Hender- R. 20415. Warren Co A 

son. R. 20432. F: e E. Grayson. 

18686. Alanson H. Williams. R. 20472. R Clark. 
18836. Charles Townsend. R. 205 Elizabeth Cechran. 
18863. James W. Broderick. R. 20662. Henry Hughes. 
18944. amin F. Ross. R. 20674. Rufus L. Robinson 
18998. Matilda Graves. R. 20718. Erwin J. Anderson. 
19024. Melancthon W. Gavin. R. 20779. Hizabeth Sword. 
19055. Eli C. Morris. R. 20783. Harvey Bartholomew. 
19200. Joseph Rue. R. 20916. Charles W. Gray. 
19243. John H. Styles. 20985. McGager 8. Gee. 


19303. Charles A. Renner. R. 21091. Arthur W. Britting- 
„Julia E. Kenyon. ham. 

R. 19442. Obediah Cales. R. 21188. John Burton. 

R. 19497. Edward T. Parker. R. 21197. James Webb. 

R. 19500. Milon G. Cook. R. 21246. Andrew Brink. 

R. 19533. Samuel Jackson. R. 21379. pompe Wagner. 

R. 19562. Catherine Epperson. R. 21387. Charlotte Judd. 

R. 19691. James W. ug. $ R. 21581. Egbert F. Scott. 
H. R, 19767. William S. McCracken. R. 21697. George A. Stewart. 
H. R. 19782. Brinkley Trout. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Rarney). Is a second de- 
manded? 


Mr. TRIBBLE. I demand a second. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
has 20 minutes and the gentleman from Georgia is entitled to 
20 minutes. = 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I will detain the House but 
a moment. This is the regular omnibus private-pension bill re 
ported to the House by the Invalid Pensions Committee. It has 
in it 296 different pensions. The total amount earried by the 
bill is $102,168, about one-half of which represents an increase 
from the pensions now being paid to these people. 

I desire to state that your committee has in this ease, as in 
all others, diligently undertaken to examine the proofs filed in 
each case. We do not claim to be perfect; we may sometimes 
make mistakes; but we haye endeavored in this bill, as in all 
others, not to recommend an increase of pension unless it is 
meritorious, and that means that the claimant must be not only 
helpless and unable to make a living for himself or herself, but 
is destitute in property, with no income of any consequence out- 
side of the pension that is being paid by the Government. We 
believe that this bill represents meritorious cases, and we ask 
that it be passed. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The usual way of passing bills is on Fri- 
day, a day specially set apart for the purpose? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is right. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it the purpose of the gentleman -and his 
committee to continue to move to suspend the rules and pass 
these bills? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Unless we believe that we can avoid a fili- 
buster, which we had on two different days, by which two entire 
days were completely lost and a part of the following days. If 
we can feel assured that there will be no filibuster conducted 
against the bills we will again take them up in the way we for- 
merly did on Fridays. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman calls what has been done 
heretofore a“ filibuster” against the bills. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was all in the nature of delay; it was 
calling for a quorum, reading the engrossed bill, and it was 
recognized by the House as a filibuster. I am criticizing no- 
body; but it took a day to pass a bill that we usually pass in 
80 minutes or -an hour, and to save time we adopted this 
method. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Since I have been in Congress, and begin- 
ning with 17 years ago, they used to consider pension ‘bills at 
night. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, I would have no objection to that; 
but if they should call for a quorum, the gentleman knows how 
difficult it would be to get a quorum here at night. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have attended these meetings many 
times, and while sometimes a quorum was called for and it 
was difficult to get, still they passed many pension bills at night 


sessions. If the Committee on Pensions is to pursue this course 
as a permanent thing, if it proposes to take up the time de- 
voted to suspension of the rules with these private pension 
bills, when there has been set aside by the rules of the House 
certain days upon which they have the preference, then the 
Committee on Rules ought to take that into consideration and 
put something else in on Friday to take its place. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They will go right on with other business; 
they did last Friday after we passed a bill under the suspen- 
sion of the rules. We took none of the time on the regular 
pension day. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Because you did not have any bill ready. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was the object of this ehange in the 
plan of passing these bills. I think I betray no secret when I 
say that the Jeaders of the House, the leader of the majority, 
and the leader of the minority, both suggested this way as the 
proper one to save time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentieman can moye to suspend the 
rules and pass these bills and then on Friday, if they have 
other bills ready, can pass them under the rules. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We would not ask it. 

Mr. BARTLETT, But you can do it under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suppose we could do it, but it would be 
betraying the confidence or not acting in good faith with those 
whom we told that if they would pass the bills in this way we 
would not ask for any time on Friday. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman says “those whom we 
told.” Is the gentleman's committee acting under some under- 
standing or agreement with some one as to passing these bills 
under suspension of the rules? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was suggested to us both by the ma- 
jority and minority leaders that for the purpose of saving time 
we had better pass them in this way. We would be glad to 
go back to the old way if we can be assured that there will be 
no filibuster, 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to occupy all 
the time the committee granted me to control in opposition to 
the bill, and I shall only take a part of it and yield five minutes 
to Mr. ‘Tomas, who desires to speak. The gentleman from 
Missouri refers to a filibuster inaugurated by the gentleman 
from Georgia. I haye no apologies to make for the part we 
have played in the pension legislation. I take the position, Mr. 
Speaker, that the time has come in this country when pension 
legislation should receive a jolt. Something more than appear- 
ance on the floor of the House and making a few remarks in 
opposition seems to be necessary to check pension legislation. 
The filibuster, as you call our fight, or something else, has 
aroused the whole country, and opposition to increased pension 
legislation is by no means confined to the South; it comes from 
all sections of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, as to what effect the filibuster has had on the 
House: You see a vast improvement in amounts to individuals; 
you see no more amendments increasing on the floor of the 
House; the record votes show a growing opposition. This legis- 
lative agitation has brought about all over this country consid- 
eration of pension legislation. The Senate has been contesting 
increased pensions for several days; in fact, there has never in 
the history of this country been such a fight on pension legis- 
lation as has been made in the Senate and House in the last 
few weeks, and the press all over the country has been com- 
menting upon what the gentleman from Missouri calls a fili- 
buster, and the gentlemen clamoring for more pensions have no 
doubt noted that the methods adopted to rush these bills 
through have not met with favor in the press. 

Mr. Speaker, this question is not a one-sided question in the 
minds of the people of this country. I have been reading the 
press and I note the outspoken opposition from many of the 
leading papers and magazines. They do not hesitate to cry 
out against the increase of pensions and against pension graft 
in special pension legislation. I read from the New York Times, 
which is one of the best papers in the country, calling attention 
to one or two statements made in that paper to show that the 
sentiment of the country is not as one sided as the Members 
of this House seem to think: N 

The Sherwood pension bill, which would add $75,000,000 to ‘the 
present stage burdens of payments to real and spurious old sal- 
diers and their families, has passed the House, but the Senate has 
28.880 nae of its own providing for an expenditure of some 

The Sherwood bill would pension noncombatants, men who never 
smelled gunpowder or saw. T service. 

This great omnibus bill is 8 upon a host of minor private 
pension “ grabs,” like the 250 railroaded through the House a week 


ago under a suspension of the rules, with but 20 minutes allowed for 
protest. 
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The editorial concludes with: the following statement : 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 193, nays 34, answered 
present“ 14, not voting 152. The 14 answering present and the 
recorded as not voting were ashamed, or some of them at least, to 
take part in this indecent procedure. 

This editorial winds up by calling this procedure an indecent 
procedure, I do not join in this last statement. I do say, as I 
said in the beginning, it is an unfair procedure to the soldiers 
who were in actual service on the battle field and who do not 
belong to this favored class. It is an unfair procedure to the 
taxpayers of this country. 

As long as the tariff bore the expense of the pension legisla- 
tion, as long as the people had to pay pensions out of sugar 
and out of clothing and out of blankets and life necessities in 
common use by the poor people and the rich manufacturers 
were protected by tariff, the wealthy did not feel the burdens 
of taxes; there was little said about it; but, gentlemen, let me 
warn you to-day that whenever you undertake to touch the 
pockets of the rich with the excise tax and the income tax, if 
you do not change your policy in this House to reasonable and 
just pension laws, many men who stand here to-day advo- 
eating pension legislation will be driven out of this House by 
the influence of the rich of the country, because when you 
touch their pockets they are going to expose this pension-graft 
business. I put you on notice. They will have the money and 
many of the papers to expose it and build up sentiment against 
this method of legislation. When the powers that be see that 
they have to go down into their pockets and pay these pensions, 
they will not stand for it. Instead of the tariff and the poor 
people carrying this burden, they will have to carry it; and 
they are going to squeal, and they are going to squeal loud. 

Mr. Speaker, we bave been fair in our arguments on the 
floor of this House. I have been importuned by Members time 
and again to be personal in my remarks, and I know that my 
colleague, Mr. Roppennbery, has. We have been importuned to 
censure certain Members for partiality in carrying in these 
bills such as would help them personally and not providing lib- 
erally for other Members. We have not come upon the floor 
of this House and censured any man or made any such charge. 
Men who want to make such charges must make them them- 
selves. I propose, and I know my colleague who has been 
fighting with me proposes, to fight this pension graft on a 
higher plane. 

I want to congratulate the committee and to make this state- 
ment. At first I could not get the bills, but now the committee 
lets them out a week in advance. I have studied the cases 
which are embodied in this bill which is now before the House. 
I must say that the bill they bring in to-day contains a great 
many more just claims and fewer unjust claims than the first 
bill that came in here, and I want to congratulate the com- 
mittee upon that fact. The whole system of special pension 
legislation by omnibus bills is wrong. In this bill there are not 
so many cases that I could seriously criticize along the line that 
I have criticized them heretofore. In the little time that I have 
in which to discuss this bill I want to discuss it with gentlemen 
just as though we were in a committee room, and I hope they 
will read the cases to which I call attention as I discuss them, 
and possibly the committee will reach the point where they will 
feel like striking out such as they overlooked and manifestly 
should be stricken. 

I call especial attention to a case on page 114 of the report. 
I hope every gentleman has a copy of the report before him. 
I have been censured on the floor of this House and charged 
with being unfair in trying to create a wrong impression of 
what was in the report. I have never stood on the floor of this 
House but what I have called attention to the page, and have 
asked gentlemen to read it with me. Is there anything unfair 
in that? 

In this case the applicant is a woman. She filed an applica- 
tion for a pension under a certain act, which application was re- 
jected. It was rejected upon the ground that the soldier was 
dishonorably discharged. This soldier, Mr. Speaker, was court- 
martialed, as the record here shows. He was condemned to im- 
prisonment for six months and all of his pay was forfeited. 
While this man was serving his term in prison an honorable dis- 
charge was issued for him, so it is now claimed. In the name 
of common sense and reason, how can you come in here, in the 
face of this decision, and pass this case, when there are so many 
worthy pensioners at home, aged, suffering, and in want, whom 
you ought to provide special pensions, if you are determined to 
open the Treasury to special cases? Here you pension a man 
who was. tried, court-martialed, and sentenced to six months’ 
fmprisonment. 


H. R. 20432. Fannie E. Grayson, a 58 years, is the widow of 
William K. Grayson, who — Foye 5 Dr Company. H, Sixth 


Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, from December 7, 1861,. to 
June 10, 1865 (3 years G months). 
The soldier was pensioned at $24 per month, under general law, for 


disease of eyes. He died on October 11, 1903. He was married to the 
sopusant on December 6, 1874. 8 

he appear filed an application in the Pension Office under the act 
of June 27, 1890, which was. rejected November 30, 1904, on the ground 
that soldier was dishonorably discharged from the service, ane. that 
said act did not confer any title. 

This case presents a number of unusual features. After serving 
three years and two months, the soldier was placed in arrest for ab- 
sence without leave and conduct prejudicial to good: order and military 
discipline” on February 13, „ A court-martial found him guilty 
and imposed a sentence of a forfeiture of all pay and allowances du 
or to become due during confinement of six months. The reco’ 
Wheeling (W. 155 military prison, where soldier was confin 
that he escaped therefrom on June 1, 1865. On April 14, 18 the 
chief mustering officer of West Virginia furnished a discharge certificate 
eee to take effect June 10, 1865, the date of muster out of 

It is apparent that an error was made in placing the date of the so- 
called “escape as June 1, 1865, inasmuch as there is on file (as shown 
by a report from the War Department) a letter written by the soldier 
while in prison which bears date of June 14, 1865. 

It will be said, of course, that he got an honorable discharge, 
but that can not stand investigation. He might have got this 
discharge along with a list of a thousand or five thousand names: 
by mistake, but there can be no mistake as to the fact that he 
was serving a sentence in jail or somewhere else, court-mar- 
tialed, discharged dishonorably, and convicted. Is it fair to 
call the country’s attention to that? I think it is. How can 
anybody criticize me for doing that? 

I call attention now to a case which appears on page 14. It. 
is similar to the one which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CALLAWAY] criticized. The man is drawing a pension, and it is: 
proposed to increase his pension from $12: to $24 a month. He 
was but 14 years old when he enlisted. Anybody knows that 
when he enlisted he was a mere boy. As a matter of fact he 
could not legally join the Army. The committee can not put 
him on here legally, because the rules specifically provided at 
that time that no one could enter the Army under 17 years of 
age. He was 14. Is it fair? What service did he perform? 
I think the gentlemen on the committee ought to have the fair- 
ness to come on the floor of this House and strike out cases of 
that kind and place instead real soldiers who bore the burdens 
of war. 

I now call attention to a case appearing on page 104 of the 
report. Time will not permit to lay especial stress upon. this 
case and like cases. This is a case where the pension of a 
woman is proposed to be increased, and the evidence before the 
committee shows that she had $2,500 worth of property. I 
pass that without further notice. 

On page 100 there is another case that ought to be stricken 
from this bill. Here are the facts in that case. The soldier 
under the general law applied for a pension at a certain time 
and failed to get his pension. The applicant in this case is a 
woman. She filed her claim in 1891. That claim was rejected 
at a certain time on the ground of her inability to furnish proof 
satisfactory of the soldier’s death, or even the presumption of 
his death. Besides he had no pensionable right, and therefore 
she has none. Yet the committee has placed that woman’s name 
in this report. The soldier and the applicant were married 
December 24, 1872, and lived together until about 1883 or 1884. 
They then separated. He afterwards tried to live with her, but 
she absolutely refused to live with him on account of his 
drunkenness. The facts presented to us are very meager, and 
you can not gather sufficient evidence upon which to base any 
judgment, but you do know there is no evidence that she is a 
widow. I do think that the committee ought to walk in here 
and have the generosity to say that these cases ought to go out 
of the bill. No evidence or eyen presumption that this man is 
dead, and yet she is to get a widow's pension, when he could 
not draw pension while in life. She ought not to be pensioned 
for deserting an old soldier. 

Now, I call your attention to the last case in the book, and 
with that I am done. The soldier died on February 2. 1865. 
The claimant was pensioned under the general law until the 
date of her remarriage with Mr. Thomas in October, 1877, 
by a marriage contract in writing, and which marriage contract ` 
was annulled on June 29, 1910. On February 27, 1898, the 
Claimant applied to the Pension Bureau for a renewal of pen- 
sion on the ground that her marriage to Thomas. was null and 
void from the beginning inasmuch as he had a wife living and 
undivorced. Now, here is a case where it absolutely shows the 
woman applied for renewal of pension in 1898, claiming that 
she was not married—null-and-void marriage—and because it 
was a void marriage she wanted a pension. Did she want to 
give up that husband? She did not get that divorce in more 
than 10 years after her discovery of another wife. Singular 
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coincidence. Such a case the Pension Bureau would not accept. 

The bureau investigated and no doubt got the facts. 

7 Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
does not pretend to say this woman does not think that she is 
married to the man, because the report shows she was married 
to him and afterwards discovered the marriage was null and 
void. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. She waited 10 years. I do not know whether 
she was living with him all that time or not. She was drawing 
pension when she married. She wanted that pension again in 
1898, but “No,” said the bureau. Ten years later—divorce— 
pension. . 

Mr. BARNHART. That is a mere presumption that the 
woman lived with the man 10 years after she found he was 
married to another woman. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I did not say she did, but I inquire why did 
she wait 10 years to apply to get the pension. Why did not she 
apply for a divorce when she first knew of this other wife in 
1898, and then go and get the pension? I express no opinion 
as to where she lived or with whom she lived during the interval 
between 189S and 1910, but I do say this does not look like a 
just claim to me. I will insert the case in the Itecorp, so that 
all who read the Recorp may see and judge if it is a worthy 
claim for tax-burdened people to pay: 

H. R. 21387. Charlotte Judd, aged 78 years, is the widow of William 
D. Judd, who served as a corporal in company D, Eighth Sepma 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, from October 7, 1861, to October 7, 1864 
is months). Claimant's address is 3420 Eads Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

he was married to the soldier on April 15, 1852. The soldier died on 
February 2, 1865. The claimant was pensioned under the general law 
until the date of her remarriage, to A. B. Thomas, on October 6, 1877, 
by a marriage contract in writing, and such marriage contract was an- 
nulled, on June 29, 1910, by the circuit court of the city of St. Louis, 
ats pone iad claimant was restored to the name of Judd by decree of 
205 February 27, 1898, the claimant applied to Pension Bureau for a 
renewal of pension, on the ground that her marriage to Thomas was 
null and void ab initio, inasmuch as he had a wife living and un- 
divorced. The Pension Bureau rejected such claim on the ground that 
the marriage was legal and that the applicant was the legal wife of 
Thomas. n appeal against such rejection was made, annulment pro- 
ceedings above referred to were instituted, copies of all testimony and 
the decree were furnished the Pension Bureau, but the action of re- 
jection was adhered to. 

I yield five minutes to Mr. THOMAS, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with my brother 
RIBBLE in scarcely anything that he has said. [Laughter.] So 
far as I am individually concerned, I believe in pensions. I do 
not believe there can be any better money spent in the United 
States. Had I been old enough and large enough, I admit that 
I would have been in the rebel army. My father was a Federal 
soldier. All my people were in the Federal Army. I believe in 
pensions. I believe that every man who fought in the Federal 
Army and who has passed that age when he can earn a liyeli- 
hood should be granted a pension, and I believe that these pen- 
sions should be extended not only to Federal soldiers, but to 
every Confederate soldier. I am one of those people who be- 
lieve that the war is over and there should be a union of the 
roses, of the red and the white. [Applause.] I do not believe 
that anything can be gained by the North or the South by keep- 
ing up the prejudices of the war. Those are things that should 
be consigned to the past, and, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I recognize that every State in this Union from Maine to 
Florida is now under the jurisdiction of the Stars and Stripes, 
and that the people of all the States, East and West, North and 
South, will at a moment's notice spring to the defense of our 
common fiag. [Applause.] 

As I stated, I believe in pensions for old Federal soldiers. 
I voted for the Sherwood bill, and for that yote out of 292 
Members I got three-quarters of a column editorial by the lead- 
ing paper in the State of Kentucky. I replied that they could 
go to hades, and I had no apologies.to make for that vote and 
would vote it again. [Applause.] I have not heard of it since. 
Now, as for this Pension Committee. It is a good committee; 
it has got some of the finest men in the world on it. There is 
not a finer man than JohN Apam, from Indiana, and JOSEPH 
RUSSELL, of Missouri. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to have five minutes more by 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Mr. Russert has 10 minutes 
remaining. - 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have only 10 minutes remaining and 5 of 
it I have promised, but I will yield the gentleman 3 minutes 
additional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentleman. As I stated, there is 
no finer committee in the world. Honest, yes; but it is color 
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blind. That committee has given themselyes not less than 20 
special pension bills apiece. I have gotten notice of 3, and there 
were no braver soldiers in the Civil War than from Kentucky 
who fought under the Stars and Stripes and under the Stars and 
Bars. Now, I think, Mr. Speaker, that they have not been 
dividing things up properly and as they should. If they can 
not be elected from their districts without more pensions than 
they are justly entitled to, they ought to send somebody else 
here in their places. [Laughter.] I have over 50 prepared 
eases before the pension examiner, and in this bill that my 
friend Triste kicks against—and he ought not to do that; he is 
not Democratic at all—I have no bill. [Applause] He ought 
to read the Democratic platform which declared for pensions. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Reasonable pensions. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not reasonable pensions. You go read it 
and it goes a little beyond reasonable pensions, pensions such 
as to keep down a large standing Army in this country. The 
bulwark and the fortification of this Government has been the 
Volunteer Army ever since the Revolutionary War. I am in 
favor of these pensions, and I will tell you, Mr. Speaker, I 
want more pensions in the next bill than I have got or I am 
going to know the reason why. [Laughter and applause.] I 
am going to know the reason why Mr. Russert and Mr. ADAIR 
can get over 20 pensions apiece and I can get only 3, when the 
soldiers of Kentucky fought as bravely. as the soldiers from 
Missouri and Indiana did. Mr. Speaker, I believe in a square 
deal, and I want to demand a square deal in this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I am amazed at that por- 
tion of the speech of the gentleman from Georgia in which he 
said he reflected the sentiment of the country in opposition to 
pensions to Union yeterans. I do not believe that anyone on this 
floor reflects the sentiment of any considerable portion of this 
country who opposes liberal pensions for the veterans of the 
Union Army. [Applause.] I do not believe that that portion 
of the press that denounces pension legislation reflects any re- 
spectable portion of the sentiment of this country. I think 
that much of the denunciation that the gentleman from Georgia 
has seen in the press on pension legislation has been written 
by men who have been born since the war, men who knew noth- 
ing of the war, and who have given but little thought to the 
service that the men rendered in preserving this Union for 
their posterity, and I think the same is true of gentlemen who 
stand upon this floor and denounce pension legislation. The 
gentleman from Georgia would not enjoy a seat in the House of 
Representatives to-day if it had not been for the valor of the 
men who volunteered in the sixties to preserve this Union and 
make it possible for Georgia to be a State in this Union. 

Few men stop to consider the sacrifices that these men made 
and the sufferings they endured. I have talked with them in 
their homes and at their camp fires; I have had -their stories 
direct; I have listened to stories of hunger and of cold, of 
thirst and of heat, of marches, of all manner of hardships en- 
dured by the private soldiers—hardships which made the life 
of the soldier almost unbearable. The wonder is that as many 
of them survived that great struggle as did survive and that 
so many of them live to-day, 50 years after that great strug- 
gle is over. Instead of the denunciations and dishonor we hear 
on this floor and see in the press, there should be an effort to 
honor and te do something for these noble men commensurate 
with their service to their country. 

It does not become any man who to-day enjoys the privileges 
and benefits of this country to denounce the veterans who pre- 
served it, or to attempt in any way to prevent the Government 
they saved from doing justice to them by paying them the pen- 
sions to which they are so justly entitled, [Applause.] 

This is the richest country in the world, rich beyond compare 
with any other nation on earth. These men who were boys in 
the sixties and who were our soldiers 50 years ago haye been 
among the most active producers in our country. When they 
went to the front they were an army of boys. They won the 
fight for the Union; that is enough. After the war was over 
they went into every field of activity in the country, and they 
became the most active, energetic, progressive men in the 
country. They filled every position of honor and of trust from 
supervisor of roads to President of the United States. They 
performed every form of labor, on the farm, in the mill, the fac- 
tory, the shop, and the mine; they engaged successfully in every 
form of business. To-day they are old, and the country has 
an opportunity to honor them and to honor itself in providing 
for their necessities. It was a promise that the Nation made 
to them. It is a promise that the country should keep and 
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should keep in a larger way than it is now doing. No man 
should want for any necessity or comfort who enlisted to fight 
against an armed foe for the preservation of this Nation. 
Money can not pay for the service they gave; if can provide 
for their needs and the needs of those dependent upon them. 
The country in a pecuniary way can do no more; it should 
do no less. North and South, old and young in eyery walk of 
life should honor and revere their services to a united country, 
Georgia as well as Kansas. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two 
minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I have not time, of course, to 
answer all the criticisms that have been made by my friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Trieste] with respect to this bill, and I 
do not think it is necessary for us to do that in this House. 
Most of the Members of the House haye had bills pending be- 
fore our committee, and they know that our committee simply 
requires that Members shall establish the merits of the claims 
and show that the claimants are widows or old soldiers, too old 
or too feeble on account of disease to make a living for them- 
selves, and that they have no income practically except their 
pensions. 

Our committee may sometimes make a mistake, but if we do 
it is an honest mistake, because we have turned down a great 
many claims where I for one would have liked to see the pen- 
sions granted, but unfortunately such claims did not come 
within the rules of the committee. 

Now the cases that are mentioned by my friend from Georgia 
[Mr. Tami] can not all be explained in the limited time that 
I have at my disposal, and I will mention but two. One of them 
is the case of an old soldier who was honorably discharged, who 
is now diseased and poor. I forget his age, but I believe he is 
68 years old. The gentleman from Georgia says that he ought 
not be given a pension because he was court-martialed during 
his service in the war, possibly for breach of the peace. As to 
that I do not know, but the gentleman from Georgia says he 
was court-martialed and convicted, which is true, but after- 
wards he was honorably discharged and is to-day helpless and 
poor. Now, do you believe that he, as an old veteran who 
fought for nearly three years in the Civil War, should not 
now on that account be given a pension? 

Another case that the gentleman from Georgia mentions is 
that of an old widow who married a soldier in 1852, before the 
Civil War, and who lived with that soldier until 1865, all 
through the war, whereupon the soldier died, perhaps in the 
service. I do not know about that. The soldier’s widow then 
married another man. It was afterwards learned that her 
second husband was ineligible to marriage, and therefore the 
marriage was annulled by a court in the city of St. Louis. It 
was found by our committee that this woman had married the 
second man in good faith, but Inasmuch as it turned out that 
her second husband was ineligible to remarriage, and the 
second marriage having been annulled on that account, she is 
to-day the legal widow of the first husband, the soldier whom 
she married in 1852, and with whom she lived until his death in 
1865. He served, I believe, three years. I submit to you 
whether that old lady, who is to-day 78 years of age, is not a 
deserving and a worthy person to whom a pension should be 
awarded by this committee? 

The gentleman from Georgia says that the country is against 
pensions. I say that this country is not against pensions. If 
there is any pension bill in the world that is fair and just and 
equitable, it is a special pension bill such as this. Only within 
the last few days the Senate has passed a bill increasing pen- 
sions of all soldiers, and here we ask that pensions shall be 
granted only in meritorious and special cases, where the claim- 
ants are helpless and poor. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My time has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RusszrL] may have one more 
minute, so that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to so 
revise my remarks that the reading of these cases may be made 
intelligible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to revise his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the time of the gentleman from Missouri be extended one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Tuomas] asks unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL] be extended one min- 
ute. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I would like to make an inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
My inquiry is whether that can be properly done under the 
rules? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS] 
asked unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Anything can be done by unan- 
imous consent in the House. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri how it is that this Invalid Pensions Committee has given 
in this house from 20 to 30 special bills for each member of that 
committee and has given other Members from 3 to 10 bills? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is nobedy on this committee who has 
80 bills, within my knowledge. 

Mr. THOMAS. Has not the gentleman over 20 bills himself? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think I have 20 bills; and I will say this, 
and I hope the Chair will give me time to say it: The commit- 
tee of which I am a member have directed the special examiner 
to prepare bills to even up everybody in this House who has 
bills prepared and ready for considération. I have not asked 
the examiner to write a single bill for me at this session of 
Congress. Every bill that I have had passed was written 
during the extra session of Congress, and I prepared my bills 
at that time. 

There are some Members of this House who perhaps haye not 
had over two or three, but it is because they have not pre- 
pared their cases and had the examiner write them up and get 
them ready for insertion in this or other omnibus bills. We 
have directed that everybody be treated fairly, and we are 
willing at the end of this session that the light may be turned 
upon our actions to see whether or not we have been fair. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that during the extra session I had over 50 bills prepared. They 
are there now before the examiner, with all the proofs prepared, 
and I have had three bills reported out. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman should go to the examiner 
about it. I do not know what bills he has had written up, but 
I know that is the order of the committee. If the gentleman 
has his bills ready he will get as many as the other Members 
of this House. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not got them up to the present time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAINEY). All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Russet] to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
which the Clerk has read. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds voting in the affirma- 
tive the rules were suspended and the bill passed. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move to sns- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (S. 252) to establish in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as 
the children’s bureau, with the committee amendments. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be established in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the children's bureau. 
Suc. 2. That the said bureau shall be under the direction of a chie 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the and consen 

Senate, and who shall receive an annual compensation of $5,000. 


all matters taining to the welfare of children and child life among 
all classes of our people, and shall especially investigate the questions 


prescribed e tary 

That there shall be in said bureau. until otherwise provided 
for by law, an assistant chief, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
‘ommerce and Labor, who shall receive an annual compensation of 
i i fiom of $1,000: 1 statistical expert, at $2,000; 
ceive an annual compensation o — a expert, a X H 
2 cler eE class 3; 1 clerk of class 2; 1 clerk of 
1; 1 clerk, at $1,000; 1 copyist, at $900; 1 s agent, at 

z 2 2 agent, at $1,200; and 1 messenger, at $840. 
Bec. 4. That the Secretary of Commerce and is hereby directed 
to furnish sufficient for the work of this bureau, at an annual 


ot to exceed $2,000. 
ng That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. In order that there may be a proper explanation 
of the bill, I demand a second. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that a second be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WILSON I is entitled to 20 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to 20 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to 
establish in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau 
to be known as the Children’s Bureau. 

The purpose of the bureau is to investigate and report upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of people, and especially to investigate the 
questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile 
courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents, and diseases 
of children, employment, and legislation affecting children in the 
several States and Territories, 

It is hoped that the establishment of a bureau of this kind 
will be of service to the various States in the regulation of 
affairs connected with children, and to the various societies that 
are engaged in the promotion of children’s welfare. This bill is 
very similar to the Peters bill, which the Committee on Labor 
had previously reported favorably to this House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? Is 
it proposed to pass the bill with the amendment? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. With the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I see the report says, on page 2, line 20, 
strike out the words “one thousand and four” and insert the 
word “ eight.” 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Where in line 20, page 2, does that word 
occur? 0 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. In the print of the bill which 
is now being considered it is in line 1, on page 3. As this bill 
came to the House it provided for a messenger at a salary of 
$1,440. The amendment proposes to make the salary 8840 per 
annum, to conform to the statute upon that question, reducing 
the salary $600 a year as compared with the rate provided in 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But it is proposed to pass this bill with 
the amendment reported by the committee, is it not, under sus- 
pension of the rules? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And the report of the committee proposes 
to strike out words in line 20, on page 2, which are not in line 
20, on page 2? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Georgia will recollect that 
the committee considers the original print of the bill, and the 
report of the committee always indicates a different line from 
that in the subsequent print, because the insertion of the amend- 
ments makes the bill longer and pushes the lines along, so the 
amendments do not appear in the same place. 

Mr. BURLESON. It is easy to make the proper motion. 

Mr. MANN. The amendments are always acted on in the 
bill which is in the hands of the Clerk. In this bill as reported, 
in the print which we are now acting upon, the amendment 
comes at the top of page 3. . 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not know what the effect would be 
with reference to this particular bill. 

Mr. MANN. There is no difficulty about it. It will be all 


right. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I yield nine minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PETERS]. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, is information about children 
of less importance to the people of this country than informa- 
tion about animals and bugs? Is the welfare of the latter to be 
considered in the light of carefully gathered information by 
several departments of this Government at great expense, and 
then are we to begrudge the trifle of cost involved in the bill 
before the House? Can any subject more vitally affect the 
future of our Nation than the care and bringing up of its chil- 
dren—the children of this generation, who will be the rulers of 
the next? The only way in which we can advance that next 
generation is by putting their children on a basis a little higher 
than that which preceded them. 

For the proper study of these child problems every facility 
should be afforded. It is therefore proposed to establish in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as a 


children’s bureau. 
medicine are all being treated as the basis of careful investiga- 


The problems of economics, science, and 


tion and study. ‘To-day the problem of bringing up and 
handling our children is being treated with a lack of informa- 
tion which would not be countenanced for a moment in any 
other subject. 

The constitutional objections to a Federal child-labor law are 
fully recognized, and to such a law am I unalterably opposed. 
The results of the work of this bureau should strongly aid the 
States in preserving their rights over their own citizens. The 
complaint that the States are not fully meeting their responsi- 
bilities toward their citizens cau best be met by giving them 
fuller information to enable them so to do. 

It was to provide for these present conditions that I intro- 
duced the bill, H. R. 4694, entitled “A bill to establish in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as 
the children’s bureau,” and which has been reported favorably 
to this House by the Committee on Labor. 

OBJECTS OF THE BILL. 


The objects of the bill are stated clearly in the bill itself: 


The said bureau shall investigate and report upon all matters per- 
R the welfare of children and child life, and shall especially 
investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, physical 
degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupa- 
tions, accidents and diseases of children, employment, legislation af- 
fecting children in the several States and ‘Territories, an 
facts as have a bearing upon the welfare of children. 


The facts which bear upon the health, efficiency, and char- 
acter of the children of the Nation are to be collected by this 
bureau and the results rendered available for study or legisla- 
5 1 75 by all States or organizations desiring to take advantage 
0 em. 


such other 


UNIVERSAL SUPPORT OF THE BILL. 

The advocates of the passage of this measure have a wna- 
nimity of intelligent support, impressive as it is rare, in the 
advocacy of National measures of this character. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress urging the 
establishment of this bureau, A similar measure was brought 
before the Sixtieth Congress and passed by committees both of 
the House and of the Senate. In the Sixty-first Congress a 
similar bill was introduced and was also reported favorably by 
committees in both bodies, and in this Congress similar bills 
were introduced in the House and Senate by Senator Boran and 
myself and were again approved by committees in both bodies 
and the Senate bill has already passed that body. 

Many national organizations which exist for the purpose of 
dealing with the various classes of unfortunate children have all 
vigorously adyocated the passage of a bill similar to this meas- 
ure. Conferences of child-labor representatives from the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, the Russel Sage Foundation, and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, and religious socie- 
ties of all denominations, and labor organizations from all parts 
of the country join in giving to this measure their hearty in- 
dorsement. These organizations and their people, all actively 
engaged in philanthropic work, ask us to save through this bill 
the waste of means and energy, resulting from the absence 
of authoritative knowledge, by creating the proposed bureau. 
The arguments before the Gommittee on Labor are irresistible 
as to the need of such a bureau, and a perusal of the hearing 
held on the 11th of last May can not fail to convince the most 
skeptical that there is a deeply-felt need of such a source of 
information. 

NO DUPLICATION. 

It was claimed that this work might properly be taken up by 
some other bureau or department, and to ascertain this fact the 
House Committee in a recent Congress which was considering 
the bill summoned Mr. North, former Director of the Census, Mr. 
Neill, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor, and Mr. Brown, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Education, before them to 
learn whether the work contemplated in this bill could be done 
as effectively, or could be done at all, through existing agencies. 
To the question whether the service contemplated in this bill 
could be rendered by the Census Bureau, the following reply 
was received from Hon. S. N. D. North: 


We do not want to divert our energies into studies of physical 
degeneracy, of orphanage, of juvenile delinquency, and juvenile courts, 
and ali that class of questions which are not statistical questions. The 
Census Office is a purely statistical office. 


The other gentlemen answered to the same effect. 
OPERATIONS OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 

This bureau in its operation would concern itself chiefiy with 
infant mortality, diseases of children, child labor, and infant 
delinquency. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PETERS. Briefly; yes. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman point out to me what 
authority under the Constitution there is to make these inves- 
tigations, aside from taking the census every 10 years? 

Mr. PETERS. There are always two views of the Consti- 
tution, one the broad and one the narrow one, and it is per- 
fectly fair in considering which is the true interpretation of 
the Constitution, to determine the interpretation which is being 
put on it to-day. To-day we are carrying on investigations in 
the Department of Agriculture, in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and in several other fields on questions whose consti- 
tutional position is similar to that of the Children’s Bureau, 
and which give us a full precedent for the investigation which 
is proposed to be conducted under this bill. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. PETERS. I can not yield any further, for I have only 
a few minutes left. 

Take the question of infant mortality, for example, a problem 
that relates to the very existence of children after they are 
brought into the world. The Census Bureau reports a very 
low rate of infant mortality for some communities and a rate 
exceptionally high for others. The bulletin of the Census 
Bureau just issued presents interesting data on infant mor- 
tality. The Census Bureau in the collection of this data included 
only the area in which registration of deaths is satisfactory, 
known as the registration area, which now takes in a little over 
one-half of the total population of the United States. For the 
total number of children in this registration area under 5 
years of age the average number of deaths per 100 deaths at 
all ages is 27. Of the different States included in the registra- 
tion area California, with 16, has the lowest number of deaths 
for children under 5 years. Next comes Vermont with 18, next 
Colorado, Maine, and Washington with 22, and then there are 
various numbers up to 34, the highest, which obtains in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Registration cities present, of course, an even more varied 
record for deaths among infants, as compared with deaths 
among all others. j 

In New York State Albany shows but 19, while Amsterdam 
records 41 and Lackawana 79. In New York City the Bronx 
Borough 23, the Manhattan 34. In New Hampshire, Concord 
11, Berlin 60, and so forth. The table giving these statistics is 
followed by a statement explaining two of the most extreme 
cases. I quote in part: 

The low ratio for California may be ascribed in part to the large 
number of deaths from tuberculosis, most of which are of adults, and 
in general to the unusual small 3 of children in the popula- 
tion. * * Some exceptionally high ratios may be explained hy 
the existence of infant homes or institutions. For example, the hig 
proportions shown for Lackawana, N. Y., are due to the deaths of 
nfants from the city of Buffalo. 

This is followed by a more general statement of some 15 
lines to the effect that no conclusions can be drawn from these 
statistics except those of a most superficial nature. 

The explanation is satisfactory so far as it goes, but there is 
necessarily little in it that could not have been concluded by a 
most casual examination of the data furnished. The explana- 
tion, however, goes as far as it is expedient for the Census 
Bureau to go in a matter of this kind. What is needed now is 
an organ in our Government—and the children’s bureau will be 
that organ—which will go back of these figures and find out in 
detail just what accounts for this wide divergence in the death 
rate of young children who ought normally at that early stage 
in life to be, from community to community, in very much the 
same condition in respect to their powers of successfully bat- 
tling with the ills that beset childhood. 3 

Is a death rate of 15 per cent for children of the total deaths, 
in contrast with a death rate of, say, 35 per cent, due to a 
difference in the regulations of the different health departments, 
or is it due to the inability of working people to employ com- 
petent doctors at childbirth in place of the poorly trained mid- 
wife? Or is it the result of conditions peculiar to a certain 
stage in the development or decline of different localities? Or 
was there an epidemic of children's diseases, or is it, perhaps, 
true that the seeming difference is but the result of the com- 
parative care taken in the registration of births and deaths? 

It is this sort of information which we wish to obtain, and 
this is the sort of information which we may expect to have 
available for our mutual education and betterment when the 
children’s bureau has been instituted. 

Take the question of diseases of children. We should be able 
to compare statistics to ascertain what regulations are effective 
and what limitations should be necessary to protect the homes 
and communities from epidemics of children’s diseases. 

In child labor we should be able to compare the effect on the 
health and vitality of the children working under the various 
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State laws, and by comparing the physical and mental condi- 
tions of the children of different localities we should ascertain 
the proper degree of protection which the State should give 
them through its laws to protect and strengthen the community. 
The citizens of every State who are actuated by motives of 
humanity and betterment should wish to see their children 
brought up with vigorous minds and bodies. 

To enable intelligent legislation to be passed it is necessary to 
know what legislation already exists, and to see the outcome in 


the various States of laws affecting children. The Children's 


Bureau, requiring only a small expenditure, really means the say- 
ing of countless human lives. I should not care to be in the 
position of those opposing such a life-saving institution without 
excellent reasons that I could render to my conscience. Con- 


sider not only the struggle of the healthy to survive, but the - 


awful misfortunes of afflicted children, children suffering under 
afflictions which in many instances are entirely due to lack of 
the most elementary knowledge. Mr. Sherman, chairman of the 
New York Association for the Blind, writes: 

Our blind asylums are now full of children, supported at great ex- 
pense to the State and private philanthropy, who could have been saved 
except for general ignorance on this subject. 

Government bulletins, prepared by some medical expert, should 
be sent to every quarter of the Nation, just as our agricultural 
bulletins are now sent. : 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I notice Ìn lines 8 and 9 on 
page 2 it provides that the inspector shall not enter any house 
exclusively used as a family residence. Does that mean if it 
is not exclusively used as a family residence that they may 
enter; that, for instance, if it is a boarding bouse, or if a man 
lives over his store or place of business, or if it is a hotel, or if 
it is in a building partially occupied for other than a family 
residence, the inspector may- enter? 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman will realize they would not 
have the power to enter such a dwelling house even without the 
insertion of this in the bill. I do not think in the suggestion 
the gentleman makes that there would be any possibility of 
their ever attempting to assert the power to enter such build- 
ings. It is not contemplated to give any such power. 

Mr. McCALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCALL. In the second line on page 2 occurs the ex- 
pression “among all classes of our people.” Does not the gen- 
tleman think it would be better not to recognize classes of 
people? 

Mr. PETERS. I do not approve of that language myself, but 
it is hazardous to attempt to change it now. These words were 
not in the bill which I introduced, but were added in an amend- 
ment by the Senate. This bill has already passed the Senate, 
and it would be unfortunate to jeopardize its future by amend- 
ing it and sending it back to that body. To attempt to alter the 
language might result in the defeat of the bill. 


NEED OF COOPERATION. 


At a hearing before the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Interior Department, January 27, 1909, the secretary of 
the New York State Charities Aid Association estimated that 
the cost of supporting 90,000 children was between $15,000,000 
and $20,000,000 annually. In addition to these 90.000 chil- 
dren he estimated that 40,000 or 50,000 more were cared for in 
other ways. 

A sad lack of coordination exists between the agencies for 
dealing with children. Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, says: 

We have recently been startled to find that four-fifths of all the ar- 
rests in the criminal courts of Chicago are of boys between the ages of 
15 and 25, of whom the large majority are under 19. This is so 
menacing that we should like to know whether the same condition is 
met in other American cities, or whether Chicago is unique in this excess 
of criminality among its youth. At present there is no method by 
which this may be determined. The proposed children’s bureau could 
collect and distribute the very sort of information most valuable to 
those who are struggling with the problem of juvenile delinquency as 
8 as with other grave matters connected with the lives of city 

ren. $ 


The lack of system in treating with juvenile problems is con- 
tinually shown. Obsolete methods are being introduced in cer- 
tain localities for the bandling of children’s problems, when ex- 
perience with the same methods in other localities has shown 
them to be unsuccessful and they have been discarded. 

In the great struggle which we are conducting against tuber- 
culosis every effort is being made to stamp it out from the chil- 
dren. In this, too, better information is needed. Dr. Livingston 
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Farrand, executive secretary of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, says: 


As the o ized crusade against tuberculosis develops, it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that one of the most fundamental problems 
is that of tuberculosis in children and the methods of dealing with it. 
In planning and organizing such efforts we are met at once by the 
lack of authoritative information regarding conditions, and the coop- 
eration of an official children’s bureau, such as that under consideration, 
would be of inestimable service to our movement, $ 

The laws relating to the employment of children in the dif- 
ferent States show most conclusively the necessity for coordi- 
nate action. In all the States of the Union, with one sad excep- 
tion, laws regulating the employment of children exist, but in no 
two States are the laws alike. Every year in some States 
radical legislation is sought by enthusiastic advocates, which 
same legislation has proved in other States to be unavailing, 
and constructive legislation is often blocked by ignorance and 
prejudice, although its successful operation in other States has 
been proved beyond question. 

The Government should maintain a bureau to which the 
people interested in this work could appeal, and it is the object 
of this bill to establish a bureau which will be able to furnish 
inquirers with a substantially accurate estimate of the number 
of children employed in various occupations, conditions under 
which they labor, and, so far as ascertainable, the facts, eco- 
nomical, physical, educational, and moral, of such employment. 

HISTORY OF MOVEMENT TO ESTABLISH A CHILDREN'S BUREAU. 

The consideration of this measure is not new to Congress. 
A similar measure bas been introduced in the four preced- 
ing Congresses. The soundness of the bill and its purposes 
appealed so strongly to the judgment of the men on the com- 
mittees that we find wherever the bill is considered that reports 
are uniformly made in favor of the measure. 

In the Sixtieth Congress it was reported both before the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department 
and by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. In the 
Sixty-first Congress it was again reported by the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor in the 
House and in the Senate by the Committee on Education and 
Labor. In the last Congress it passed the Senate. 

In the Sixty-second Congress it was heard by the Committee 
on Edueation and Labor in the Senate and was passed by the 
Senate, and in the House, after a hearing by the Committee on 
Labor, it was also unanimously reported. 

Introduced in the last four Congresses, the bill has been heard 
by committees in the House and Senate in the last three Con- 
gresses and has been reported favorably by each committee each 
time. 

I wish to point out to you by quotations from the reports 
that have been made by the committees of both the Senate and 
the House on the various children bureau bills the unanimity 
and the force with which this movement has appealed to all 
who have considered it. 

I quote the following from the report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, February 11, 1909, Hon. Frank P. 
Flint, chairman: 


‘The committee believes that such facts as may be scientifically 
ascertained and may be published in popis form concerning the child 
life of the Nation will be of inestimable advantage, We believe it would 
be entirely within the province of the National Government to secure 
scientific and reliable information along these lines concerning the gen- 
eral welfare of the children of the Nation. Other nations have already 
advanced beyond onr own in researches of this kind. 

House Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Depart- 
ment, Hon. GILBERT N. Havcen, chairman, February 13, 1909: 

The legislation affecting the children that is being enacted by many 
States could be wisely directed with the information that would be ob- 
tained through such a bureau. The light that would come up in the 
treatment of the problems of childhood would enable the various private 
individuals, organizations, and States to multiply manyfold the value 
of the work for the Nation that is now being done by them by giving 
them the benefit of each other’s experience and knowledge. 


The children’s bureau bill was also unanimously indorsed by 
the committees of both Houses of the Sixty-first Congress, 
passed the Senate by unanimous vote, but was not reached on 
the House Calendar. I quote from the report of Chairman 
Washington Gardner, of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, June 21, 1910: 


The committee belleves the need for such a bureau has been proved 
and that tk- scientific investigation and publication in popular form 
of the facts concerning the unfortunate children of the country will be 
of great value; that it will tend to the saving of human life and 
suffering. For these reasons we recommend the passage of this bill. 


The Senate Committee on Education and Labor made a sec- 
ond report, submitted March 18. 1910, which states: 


The committee believes that such facts as may be scientifically as- 
ublished in pular form concerning the child 
course no 
by the work 


be of inestimable advantage. Of 
suggested 


of this bureau within the jurisdiction of; the Federal, Government. But 

the se te States and communities which have to deal with the prub- 

lems of dependency, delinquency, infant mortality, occupational äi: 

and the employment of children will be able to learn from the work o 
bureau what can not now be learned anywhere else in any scientific 

or authoritative form. 

There does not now exist in any of the States such a bureau as the 
one contemplated, although some of the facts desired are collected by 
a few of the States, either through bureaus of education or of labor 
or of health. There are other States without even such agencies for 
publishing information. Some States are without vital statistics of 
any kind, and these States would be stimulated to investigations of 
their own by the aid of the proposed bureau of children. 

I now quote you from the report of Chairman Wutson, of 
the Committee on Labor. This report was made on January 17, 
1912, on my bill, H. R. 4694: 

The children’s bureau should be an authoritative source of infor- 
mation concerning all these questions, to the end that human life and 
health be preserved and human misery decreased. It seems to us no 
more inconsistent with the principles of this Government that we 
should be able to send out bulletins concerning the problems of child 
hood than that we should send out such bulletins concerning the care , 
of fish or of hogs or of cattle, concerning the preservation of fruit 
trees or the treatment of the soil. It has been made clear that the 
bureau could make large use of the Information already at hand in the 
Census Bureau, the Bureau of Education, and the Bureau of Labor, 
collecting this information so far as it 3 the problems of child- 
hood. The committee believes that the ne for such a bureau has 
been established; that it will be of great benefit to the children-of the 
country, and we therefore recommend the passage of this bill. 


FURTHER DELAY INEXCUSABLE. 

The nations of Europe huve advanced beyond the United 
States in their study and legislation in this important subject. 
Only recently the British Parliament, as a result of investigan- 
tions and Blue Books written on the Boer War, has enacted a 
children’s charter, as it is popularly called. It has the double 
function, under the British system of government, of investi- 
gation and administration. The Children’s Bureau outlined in 
this bill is confined to thè first duty alone, except so far as it 
might report facts to Congress to affect legislation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the Territories. To the States must 
properly be left the duty of administration and the study and 
use of the recommendations or suggestions of this committee. 
Not Only England, but Germany as well, with an eye to its 
future citizens, has made a very complete and careful study 
of the facts relating to child life. Our own students of these 
problems haye been compelled to turn over most of their in- 
formation to foreign sources and to do the best they could to 
apply them properly to American conditions. 

There are already 32 bureaus in the 9 great departments 
represented in the Cabinet. If we haye not neglected the crea- 
tion of bureaus dealing with these many material things, what 
excuse have we for neglecting the most valuable asset of our 
national life—children. If it is a question of expenses, let us 
look at the outlay which last year was authorized by the Gov- 
ernment and compare the purposes and the amounts appro- 
priated with the purposes and appropriation asked for by this 
bill. The Bureau of Animal Industry had an appropriation 
of $1,654,750, of which there were investigations for particular 
subjects as follows: 


For experiments and inyestigations in animal husban dry $47, 480 
For eradication of cattle tieks— 250, 000 
The Bureau of Plant Industry had for its use the sum of 


$2,061,686. 

Contrast with these general sums the amount required for, the 
children’s bureau, whose total appropriation asked for is 
only $29,440. 

There is no subject of more importance and no subject in 
which there is a more deplorable lack of knowledge than of 
American children. The matter of reliable information about 
them for the use of all public and private agencies can not be 
overestimated. The control of the diseases of orchards and 
fruit is no doubt of importance, as are the experiments and in- 
vestigation in animal husbandry, but are they more important 
than the care and control of our children? Can we not at least 
afford to expend one-eighth as much for this subject as for the 
eradication of cattle ticks? 

The children’s bureau, by its name, is a notice to the general 
public that they may know what place to apply for immediate 
information on this subject. The information on the many 
questions which come up, even if it were collected by the States, 
could not be spread so successfully. It must be collected by 
one central body under the same system, so that the result in 
yarious States may be compared and prompt and intelligent 
conclusions drawn. It is impossible to gather from statistics 
collected by different agencies’ under different systems any in- 
telligent or valuable results, as it would be impossible to con- 
duct the national census by any system which would allow the 
States to collect their information and then announce it in their 
own way and methods. 
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Information about our children is essential for the carrying 
on of the proper development of our Government, and this infor- 
mation cau be collected only by a central bureau. 

NECESSITY FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION, 


.Mr. Speaker, we must bear in mind that whatever we do 
for the children of the present we must do it now. The oppor- 
tunity for aiding the children of any year or decade is a present 
opportunity; for the children so soon pass beyond the reach of 
the influences that are helpful to childhood. Others will come 
on and take their places, but these children that we are con- 
cerned with to-day, that may be helped if we pass this bill at 
this session, will be beyond the reach of help if we postpone 
action. The need for it is too great, the demand too insistent, 
for it to fail to be established among the bureaus of this Gov- 
ernment. Why should not this Congress fairly accept this re- 
sponsibility and this privilege? Why shall we not aid the chil- 
dren that are, as well as the children that are to be, the 
children of to-day and of all the to-morrows in the history of 
this great Nation of ours? The question ought not to be, 
Shall we pass this bill, but Why did not some Congress pass 
it long before, that the States might to-day be using the knowl- 
edge and experience that has been acquired? The past we can 
not remedy. The present is ours. Let us not lose this oppor- 
tunity. 

CONCLUSION, 

Political equality and civic rights, obtained through years of 
struggle, have brought with them great responsibilities as well. 
The destiny of our Nation depends upon the way our citizens 
assume the responsibilities so placed upon them. To insure 
the preservation of our national ideals we must have citizens 
healthy and active, both in mind and body, and to develop from 
our children the highest types of men and women must be-the 
first duty of our State, and it is a duty which this bill will 
help each State to perform. Let us now take the final step in 
offering to the children, our future citizens, the assistance of 
this measure. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. å 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, the original function of our 
Government wherein life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
were fundamental principles has been more or less neglected 
in recent years, owing to our tremendous growth of wealth and 
power and the incidental attraction of money making as of 
first importance in private and national life. In the early days, 
when we builded principally for larger possibilities for a free 
people, we established the public school and the moral code as 
foundations for future weal. But in modern estrangement from 
orthodox principles of haying a care for others we haye drifted 
into an era of selfishness which overshadows and overrides 
almost every phase of public duty except that of providing 
ways and means to make and spend money. We jeopardize 
health and risk honor and sacrifice friends and destroy con- 
fidence to make money, while the real desideratum of comfort 
and happiness, viz, good health, strong bodies, and clear minds, 
are neglected. We devote months and months here every year 
to consideration of public questions nearly every one of which 
has to do, directly or indirectly, with possibility for money 
making. And I am not intent upon offering criticism on any 
legitimate means of providing greater possibilities for finan- 
cial success, but rather would I assist by urging the adoption 
of measures that will contribute health and strength to pos- 
terity and thereby build a mightier and more successful civi- 
lization. 

Some statistician has figured it out that it costs, in money, 
an average of $3 a week, a total of $3,200 to bring a child from 
babyhood to majority. Of course, some cost much more than 
this, all things considered, and some less, This is the money 
cost, and, in addition, there is the cost to parents of brain fag 
and muscle fatigue and worry and anxiety and sleepless nights. 

But money cost of children is a soulless proposition, and we 
would better be dead and out of the way of human endeavor 
than to hold up our hands in horror at the cost of children the 
while we are not trying to give posterity the benefits of our 
experience in life and health that the future generations may 
be benefited by our having lived. 

I am deeply impressed with the importance of any legislation 
that will contribute to the health, happiness, and success of 
our mankind now and henceforth, and the children’s-bureau 
bill is a long step forward in legislation that will conserve the 
robust that is in us and eliminate the infirm. 

By reference to the hearings on this bill, I note the following, 
which I want to incorporate in this argument: 


The total population of the United States in the 1900 census was 
75,994,575 people, and of these 44.3 per cent, or 33,681,074, were under 


20 years of age; 7,253,000 were from 5 to 9 years of age; 8,080,234 


were from 10 to 14 years of age; and 7,553,089 were from 15 to 19 
years of age. To care for the children is the one thing which always 
meets public approval, and no class of appropriations in the country 
is so generally sanctioned by the poe as the appropriations for the 
education, the health. and the welfare of children. 


I shall not assume that the care of children is generally de- 
fective, for that would be a false position. Instead the vast 
majority of children are cared for to the very best ability of 
their parents. But even if the ninety and nine are brought up 
under the most favorable care, the one that suffers lack of 
wholesome environment may thereby contract weaknesses which, 
in the course of time, would diffuse and detract much from the 
benefits which the ninety and nine gained in their properly nur- 
tured child life. The purpose of the bill is to create a bureau 
which shall gather, classify, and distribute for popular use 
throughout the country accurate information on all subjects 
relating to the welfare of children. The bureau would espe- 
cially investigate the question of infant mortality, the birth 
rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertions, dangerous occupa- 
tions, accidents and diseases of children, employment, and 
legislation affecting children in the several States. 

Therefore, the primary purpose of such a law will be the 
gathering of statistics relative to child life, but the ultimate 
results will be many fold, principal among which will be a 
healthier, sturdier, and better people than the average of this 
day. And in this connection I want to here submit some obser- 
vations by eminent humanitarians and sociologists of our coun- 
try. Mrs. Netta A. Wilson, who has had much to do with 
charitable and correctional endeayor in my home State and a 
trustee of the State woman's reformatory, says: 


The establishment of a children’s bureau would direct public thought 
and sentiment to the fact that the child has the right to be well born, 
of clean parentage, and born to the right environment. Forty-five 
cent of the insane, 70 per cent of the criminal, 80 per cent of the feeble- 
minded, and 75 per cent of the 1 are born, directly or indirectly, 
of drunken, neurotic, or criminal stock. 

Half of our children die before they are 5 years old. Why not try, 
through Government organization, to conserve their lives? The eco- 
nomic value of children to the public is many times greater than all 
other interests taken together. It is far more important to conserve 
our race, and thereby our country, than it is to conserve the coal flelds 
of Alaska or the forests of our Pacific States. 

We have a bureau for the promotion and improvement of animal and 
piant life, for the investigation of all kinds of stock and crop sickness, 

ut there is no similar institution to which we can appeal for the aid 
of the human race. 

The establishment of a children’s bureau would develop in a right and 
rational way the laws of heredity, prenatal culture, environment, social 
hygiene, education, and the broad laws of common sense. 

udge Lindsay says: The majority of parents are traitors to their 
children because they neglect to teach them a few simple lessons as 
to the anatomy and physialogy of their bodies. Sex knowledge must 
be given to our children in a refined and scientific way and not leave 
their information to come from the streets and alleys, Over 90 per 
cent of the delinquent children in the entire country come from the 
cities. Idleness plays havoc. A children’s bureau would promote indus- 
trial training. one of the greatest safeguards of youth. 

A children’s bureau would improve, the quality of children, lower 
the death rate, develop the children normally and righteously, 8 
5 our charitable, reformatory, and penal institutions ; as it 
were beating the devil to the children.“ 

From my observation and experience in defective, senar and 

nal work, the establishment of a children's bureau would mean to 

egin at the right end; the solving of the poles of better citizenship. 
Prevention rather than reformation should be the policy. 


Dr. Charles Carroll Brooks, founder of Southern Mountain 
Preparatory School for Children, and whose fame as an exem- 
plar of right-living methods is Nation wide, wrote me concerning 
the children’s bureau bill which I introduced, as follows: 


The Nation needs homes, and it needs every movement lookifig for- 
ward to the placing in the mind of the child that love of country that 
will eventually bring them into a citizenship that is worthy of every 
human effort planned for their growth and development. 

The child is the ward of the State, and the State’s best asset is a 
useful citizen, and the passage of a bill looking toward the welfare of 
the child is a move in the direction of fostering the future manhood 
and womanhood from the very beginning of the future citizen. 

And as the child which begins its life in many cases is deprived of 
the foundation of growth, the home nest, the Nation will do well to 
consider the growth of the child and its development, for citizenship 
and civic righteousness must begin with the infancy and be followed on 
through adult life. The creation of a bureau where the child can be 
thought about and planned for will become a national asset that the 
co tat well feel proud of and continue to foster in the interest of 
the e e. 

It means that more children will be reared in an atmosphere of home 
surroundings, that the institution child will get an opportunity that 
it does not possess toaa, and that with the 8 of what the child- 
welfare bureau means to do will educate the public to the idea of 
assisting the children of the Nation. The hope of the Nation is in its 
children; the citizens of the future will be what Its children have been: 
and the progress in every avenue of life will be the story of the prepara- 
tion in the child of the Nation. 


Another eminent authority on physical welfare is Dr. Hurty, 
head of the justly celebrated Indiana Health Bureau. He 
writes me: 

The conservation of child life is the greatest question before us 


to-day. We have on the average 150 children born in Indiana daily, 
and of this number 20 die in their first year of infantile diseases. 
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This class of diseases is due to food 
do not know how to raise their chil DEP an 
known as cholera infantum and diarrheal diseases, step in. 


2 In other words, P ariar 
5 Zot the 150 
children born 40 must = of 8 reventable diseases by the time 
they are 5 years of age. This 40 includes the 20 in the first-year period. 

And still another friend of the children’s bureau method of 
providing ways and means of giving children better health and 
strength and opportunity to make a success of life is Prof. 
David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. “He 
says: 

Every child has the inalienable right to = born free from disease, 
free from deformity, and with pure blood in its veins and ‘arteries. 
Every child has the inalienable right to be loved; to have its indi- 
viduality respected; to be trained in mind, „ and soul; to be pro- 
tected from isease, from evil a ge ge and evil persons, and to have 
a fair chance in life. That people fs delinquent which does not unceas- 
ingly strive to secure these inal ble rights to its children. 

It is declared that a million young American mothers are 
annually bringing children into the world with no qualification 
for the proper care of their health except love and devotion, 
The Nation and the States have bureaus of scientific research 
which disseminate information on all topics of animal and in- 
dustrial welfare, but scarcely a line is printed for free distribu- 
tion which would prepare young parents for such care of their 
children as would make of them sturdy and successful citizens. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. BARNHART. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not mean to give the 
impression that the Government is doing nothing as to the rear- 
ing of children. I know that that impression has got into the 
public print, but I hold reports from the chiefs of different bu- 
reaus, showing what has been done, and if we could have a 
real debate on this question I would like to give them to the 
House. 

Mr. BARNHART. T recall ‘that not long since on a given 
Sunday in a certain State in our country, after attention had 
been called to the depravity of child labor, a hundred pulpits 
‘proclaimed the divine law that it is the duty of the parent to 
lay up for the children, not the duty of children to support the 
parent; that children are not an encumbrance nor an asset for 
exploitation in ‘the labor market but a heritage of the Lord; 
that the parents should be enabled to earn enough to support 
their children; that childhood is a sacred thing; that the child 
is the hope of the race, and the harbinger of the golden age. 
The press reported it. By this the people got it into their 
minds and consciences that contract child labor is wrong. Then 
the papers all published startling facts about the soulless em- 
ployment of children in the factories of the State, and the doc- 
trine of right became immediately a burning question. The law- 
makers were in session. They heard from people whose con- 
sciences had been awakened by ‘the pulpit and quickened by the 
press, and that State was given a most effective law to restrict 
the labor of little children; and thus great improvements are 
effected. 

I have said heretofore, Mr. Speaker, and I repeat it, that the 
innocent child blood which bespatters the window panes of so 
many ‘factories in this country, or which is polluted by neglect 
of proper parental care’ and attention, is a stain upon the char- 
acter of every man and woman who tolerates such conditions. 

The Senate has passed a children’s bureau bill, and the House 
is usked to approve it. I heartily concur in the suggestion as 
does the Committee on Labor for this branch of the Congress; 
but there is or, at least, has been objection to it. They say 
they are afraid it would be unconstitutional to prepare to care 
for children’s health and morals as we now furnish thelr educa- 
tion by compelling mental training in school. As usual the Con- 
stitution is made to serve as the breastwork from behind which 
the attack is made on a measure that is not wanted for reasons 
which are really far remote from any suggestion of infraction 
upon the Constitution. 

The truth is, the bill is not wanted by some, not because it 
is in violation of any constitutional provision, but because if 
enacted it will become a big obstacle in the way of the use and 
abuse of child labor and women labor in many of the States. 
In some of the States enlightened legislation has been passed 
and enforced on these subjects. In other States the conditions 
that are allowed to obtain are not merely disgraceful to civili- 
zation, but they are calculated to impair in grave degree the 
welfare of coming generations of the American people. 


But for the reason that it is found to be to the profit and ad- 


vantage of various special interests to have such flagrant condi- 
tions continue, the authorities wink at these conditions. If a 
permanent bureau of the Federal Government is established 
whose business it will be perennially to turn the light of day 
on ‘these conditions, something will happen. An aroused public 
sentiment will see to it that needed reforms are set in motion. 


Gentlemen may imagine they are fooling somebody by arising 
in Congress and prating about the infringement of the Constitu- 
tion when seeking to block the passage of a piece of legislation; 
that is, if not all that could be desired, at least in the right 
direction, in the direction of what is humane and enlightened. 
But they are not. 

It may not be germane to this subject, but I hope no one will 
raise a point of order against my comparison of a single health 
endeavor by Government agency which accomplished marvelous 
results. I refer to the.eradication of yellow-fever contagion by 
experiments of Army surgeons. They found, by daring and 
fatal experiments, that yellow-fever germs were broadcasted by . 
mosquitoes, and from that day to this there has been no yellow- . 
fever contagion among civilized peoples of the world, and there 
probably never will be if precautions which were found to be 
effective by Drs. Reed and Carroll are carefully observed. 

There is no reason whatever of compelling any human being 
against his will to be made healthy if he doesn't want to. But 
there ought to be rules that would prevent one human being 
from needlessly jeopardizing the health and life of another, 
either through indifference or because he happens to cherish 
some asinine idea concerning disease. And there ought to be 
methods of safeguarding the well-being of children who, through 
misfortune, neglect, or ignorance, are liable to grow up weak- 
lings and inflict their frailties of mind or body or soul upon 
others who deserve to be born strong in health and character. 

This bill, as I understand it, merely provides means of ascer- 
taining facts concerning neglected or misdirected child life— 
statistics of factory, school, and health environment of chil- 
dren, We who live in the country or in small cities or towns 
know little or nothing of the needs of child life in the congested 
industrial centers of the country. Only the other day I heard 
an undersized boy of 14 testifying in the House investigation of 
the Lawrence strike as follows: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BOLDELAR. 


(Extracts.) 
Mr. Witson. How old are you? 
Master BOLDELAR. 14 and 5 months, 


Mr. Witson. How long have you been working? 
Master BOLDELAR. ane I was 14 and 5 mont 
Mr. Winson. Where does your father work? 
Master BOLDELAR. Wood mill. 

Mr. WILSON, What does he do? 

Master BOLDELAR. 1 — N a as I was doing. 

Mr. Witson. What does he 9 

Master BOLDELAR. 85.10. 

Mr. Witsox. John, what rent . — father pay? 

Master BOLDELAR. $2. 

Mr. WILSON, Per week? 

Master BOLDELAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirsos. What furniture have — in at house? 

Master BOLDELAR. Oh, a couple of t is all. 

‘Mr. WiIfssox. Have 2 carpets on the four? 

ee BOoLDELAR. I guess not; I guess some horses live better than 
we do 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How many brothers and sisters have you? 

Master Boupenan. 1 had a lot of een yous but they are dead. 

‘Mr. CAMPBELL. Have you as laos ters? 

Master BOLDELAR, Yes, sir; 0. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How many rooms have you in your house? 

Master BOLDELAR, Three 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How many stoves? 

Master BOLDELAR. One. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do you have water in a well, or have you water in 

wipes tn the house? 

er BoLpELAR. Pipes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What do you do Sundays? 

Master BorbxLan. Well, go to church and come home, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do you ‘read any books? 

Master BOLDELAR. Well, I read 8 when I get a chance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do you read the pape pers? 

Master BOLDELAR. Not much; don’t have much money to buy ft. 

Mr. Pov. I have heard quite a number of you people talk about living 
on bread and water Has there ever been a time when you were com- 
pelled to live on bread and water? 

Master BOLDELAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Pov. How * were you compelled to live on it? 

Master BOLDELAR. ell, sometimes we did not have enough money ‘to 
buy bread one day or two days. 

in. Pou. ‘How often do you “have meat upon the average during the 
week? 

Master BOLDELAR. Once a week, about. 

Mr. Pou. Once a week; don't you have it oftener than that, John? 

Master Bonpretar. No, sir. 

Mr. Pov. You say that non now you only have meat once a week? 

Master BOLDELAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Pov. What do Fa. live on during the other six days? 

Master BOLDELAR. just a plece, you know, of black b bread ; that is 


— we ges at Areas and 1 and some molasses. 


Mr. ‘Pou. Is that all you ha 
Master BOLDELAR. Yes, sir; "and sometimes beans. 
Mr. Pov. And then one day in the week, you say, you have meat? 
Master BOLDELAR. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Pou. What da 87 gina. 
That. is all. 


Master BOLDELAR. 
Mr. Pou. Sunday? 
Mr. Speaker, this is but a single ‘instance of many similar re- 
citals in this investigation. And it is more than likely that it 
is only one of thousands of similar ‘instances in the thousands 
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of factories where children are employed. God pity the youths 
who must start life in such a struggle, for it must be apparent 
to any discerning man that a life started under sueh conditions 
can never be anything but one of slavish misery, because the 
physical and mental depression which must become chronic 
in such cases can never be relieved; it can be nothing but a 
blighted life, which all the science and environment of after 
years can never cure. 


Think of the pitiful story of a family of five being compelled | 


to live on the father’s wages of $5.10 per week, of which he 
pays $2 per week for house rent. Think of the family living 
most of the time on a diet of black bread, molasses, beans, and 
coffee. Think of the home with “no carpets,” “one stove,” and 
“a couple of beds” as furniture, with no money to spare for 
books or newspapers, and then tell me that the children therein 
will be fitted for ideal citizens. Tell me if this “lot of brothers, 
but they are dead,” to whom this poor boy referred, died from 
nonpreventable causes, or if they were but a fragment of a 
common slaughter of innocents which a public knowledge of 
their environment, and incidental humane care, would most 
likely haye prevented. 

I am not a lawyer, and therefore not competent to judge of 
eonstitutional prerogatives, but if our national code of ethics 
will not permit systematic endeavor for relief of such abused 
child life in behalf of mercy and the common weal, let us over- 
ride the faulty Constitution in emergency’s name and take neg- 
lected and abused childhood by the hand and lift it up, rather 
than by the throat and continue to choke it down. 

But I hear some say, “Oh, this outcry to help children is but 
a fad—a gushing whimsicality.” No, sirs; it is not. Instead, 
the willful or unavoidable neglect of proper rearing of children 
fs as old as the history of man; as old as human frailty, and 
the man who sees it and sanctions its continuance is helping to 
maintain direct communication between the cradle and the 
sewer, between the nursery and the poisonous swamp, and be- 
side, helps to transmit moral and physical delinquency to pos- 
terity: 

I believe the Government has other and more important mis- 
sions than the fixing of tariffs and the financial and industrial 
development: of the country: Money is worth nothing to people 
in ill health, and money is really a curse to those who, through 
inheritance or neglect in youth, are depraved. Money can not 
buy health and happiness. These can come only through sound 
bodies and right living, and the Government has no higher duty 
than to provide ways and means of enabling parents and 
guardians to give good health and good morals to children. 

The future greatness of our people depends on how useful 
they can be in contributing to the avoidance of misery rather 
than how much money they can make. And if we are to check 
the growth of disease, of intemperance, of crime, and of trouble 
making generally we must inaugurate a liberal system of pro- 
tecting children from conditions harmful to them and to pos- 
terity. We all admit that our penal and benevolent institutions 
are becoming too full of delinquents and dependents of all sorts, 
and the only way to prevent much of this misfortune is the 
proper rearing of children, not only for their own sake, but for 
the sake of their offspring, even unto the fifth generation.” 

Before us stands a mighty throng of young men and young 
women. They ought to be equipped to stand up clear eyed and 
clean minded and look all the world in the face. It has cost 
countless sacrifices to bring them up—to feed, clothe, doctor, 
and educate them. But they are worth all they cost, and more, 
if they are made of the stuff they ought to be. They have cost 
father many long hours, hard knocks, short meals, and al- 
ready his hair is turning gray. They have cost mother years 
of toil, sleepless nights, self-sacrifices, and constant care. They 
can never fully pay the debts they owe parents, and we should 
not expect it of them. But they can largely repay their cost by 
being always manly men and womanly women, and sturdy bodies 
and strong minds will conduce much to such a triumph. 

I hope the time may soon come when we will give as much 
attention to the health and strength of the race as we now giye 
to. noney making, for health and strength are more important 
factors in successful being than any amount of wealth. No 
civilization can fulfill its mission of justice and inspiration 
through frail bodies and feeble minds, and a national children’s 
bureau will point the way to help those who can not help them- 
selves, protect those more fortunate from degenerate contamina- 
tion, and lift each succeeding generation to a more vigorous and 
3 realm of human life than those who have lived be- 

ore. 2 

This bill will conserve human life and make of us for us a 
Pea better, and happier people and posterity, and I hope it 
will pass, 


| Subsequent term of 10 years, in such manner as 
direct. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I did not demand a second upon 
the bill for the purpose of opposing it, but for the purpose of 
having a discussion of the bill. Iam quite willing now to yield 
all of my time to anyone who may desire to oppose the bill—to 


| take charge of that opposition. Otherwise, I shall use a minute 
ps tes myself, and then yield time to anybody who may ask 
or it. 


Whatever else I do, Mr. Speaker, I try not to disguise to my- 
self the reasons for a proposition or the authority which is be- 
hind it. The report in this case states that the authority to take 


the census is the authority for this bill, the constitutional author- 


ity, and the authority for various other bills. The Constitution 


| provides, referring to the number of inhabitants in the different 


States— 


The actual enumeration shall be made within 3 years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and then every 
y shall by law 


That is all there is in the Constitution authorizing the census 
to be taken. Any gentleman who undertakes to find authority 
in that for this bill, or for any of the other numerous activities 
of the Government, finds a very easy method of solacing his soul. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; I have not the time. I do not know under 
what authority we may justify the bill. I am not that strict 
constructionist that makes it bother me very much. I think that 
the same authority, whateyer-it may be, which authorizes us 
to maintain the Bureau of Soils, a Bureau of Animal Industry, a 
Bureau of Plant Industry, a Bureau of Mines and Mining, a 
Bureau of Education, a Bureau of Standards, and various other 
bureaus of the Government, is probably the same authority un- 
der which we could maintain this bureau. 

I regret that this matter does not come before the House in such 
a way that it is subject to both discussion and amendment. IL 
have forgotten who originally introduced the bill, a good many, 
years ago. In the last Congress it was introduced by Mr. Par- 
sons, of New York, and in this Congress by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Prerers] in practically the same language 
as the bills have been for years introduced. The Senate-bill is 
practically the same, except that it inserts words which the gen- 
tleman from Massachuettts [Mr. McCarx] finds objectionable, 
“Among all classes of our people,” a sentence which was in- 
serted by the Senate in the old bill, and also inserts a provision 
with reference to the representatives or agents having no au- 
thority to go into family residences. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
at that point how he construes those lines? 

Mr. MANN. I do not construe them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What do they mean? 

Mr. MANN. No one knows what they mean, but we will 
find out when we put the bill into operation. Then the bill 
creates a number of employees in the department, a useless 
proceeding, an improper method of legislation. Employees, when 
this bureau is first organized, will have nothing to do, and when 
they do have something to do this number of employees will not 
be sufficient; but the law will, happily, prevent an enlargement 
of the activities of the bureau beyond the number of employees 
now authorized, so that in the end, if they desire, they can not 
engage in great activities. 

For years a good many of the good people of the country have 
been endeayoring to obtain legislation which would make special 
study and investigation of the conditions surrounding the chil- 
dren of the land. If that investigation is purely and simply for 
the purpose of obtaining ordinary information, no one would 
complain, but this is another one of the instances where it is 
intended that the General Government shall overlap the powers 
of the State governments. The purpose of obtaining information 
like this will be, in the main, for the purpose of procuring or 
influencing legislation both by the General Government and by 
the State governments. 

However, so far as I am personally concerned, in deference to 
the opinion of such women as Jane Addams, who has given her 
life work to the study of conditions surrounding children and 
the poorer people, and who has done such noble work in that 
direction, who believes that this investigation would be pro- 
duetive of great good in the care of children, in the end I shall 
vote for the bill, although fully conscious that it overlaps other 
work done by various bureaus of the Government in every direc- 
tion. It overlaps the work done by the Public Health Service, 
by the Bureau of Labor, by the Bureau of Education, by a 
dozen other bureaus of the Government performing now the 
same work which it is proposed shall be performed by this 
bureau. Yet I hope that in the end the results of the creation 
of the bureau may be of great benefit to the country. 


Mr. KENDALL. I will ask the gentleman if it is not de- 
signed to transfer the work now being done by these various 
bureaus to which he has referred to this special organization 
that is created by this bill? 

Mr. MANN. I think not. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, whenever the gentleman 
from Iilinois [Mr. Mann] confesses that he has been unable to 
find any authority for proposed legislation this House may rest 
assured that no such authority exists. With his industry and 
ingenuity he will find authority for legislation where, perhaps, 
more fertile but less resourceful minds would be unable to do so. 
I recognize that a great public sentiment has been built up in 
favor of the creation of this bureau, and yet whoever reads the 
bill and attentively studies its provisions will find great diffi- 
culty in determining exactly the limitations of the bureau’s 
functions and exactly the jurisdiction proposed to be conferred 
upon it. 

If those most interested in the legislation could have their 
way, this proposed bureau would haye the most comprehensive 
power that could possibly be conferred upon it. I am in receipt 
of a number of communications both favoring this legislation 
and opposing it. From the investigation I have been able to 
make I can not bring myself to support the bill. It is an- 
other one of those demands to inject the Federal Government 
into activities in which it has no legitimate place. It is an- 
other effort to haye the Federal Government placed in lines of 
work which more properly belong to the several States of the 
Union. The only redeeming feature of the bill is that pointed 
out by the gentleman from Illinois, that in the enumeration of 
the positions created by this proposed bill it will be impossible, 
without the utmost difficulty, ever to extend the activities of 
the bureau. Mr. Speaker, I have no sympathy with this method 
of passing legislation of such an important character with but 
40 minutes of debate limited upon the bill, without opportunity 
for amendment, without opportunity to do anything else than 
to propel it through this House with the sentiment behind it, 
and without any opportunity to consider and to perfect its va- 
rious provisions. I shall not attempt to analyze the provisions 
of the bill. It is impossible to do so in the allotted time. Out- 
side of the many good people, among them Miss Jane Addams, 
referred to by the gentleman from Illinois, who are earnestly 
supporting the measure, there are others who are interested in 
this legislation. As a yery distinguished citizen of this country 
bas written: 

I am not against the promotion of child welfare, but I am against 
child sentiment being exploited by professional philanthropists, pro- 


fessional child workers, professional college settlement workers, and 
their hangers-on using child sentiment for their own selfish ends. 


Anyone who is familiar with the course of this legislation, 
those who have been advocating it from time to time, those 
who have been most industrious in endeavoring to promote it, 
will recognize the familiar names of those who have been as- 
siduously seeking comfortable places in the governmental sery- 
ice for many years. I at least wish to voice my protest against 
this indefensible extension of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a field in which it has no legitimate place. 

If opportunity were given I should propose amendments which 
would at least perfect the measure. If time were available I 
should be glad to set out at some length objections to this legisla- 
tion which deserve at least to be considered by those endeavor- 
ing to legislate intelligently. It would be a pleasure to gratify 
many who earnestly advocate this measure if my judgment ap- 
proved it. I have carefully examined the reasons advanced in 
support of the bill as well as in opposition to the creation of the 
bureau. Much erroneous information has been given publicity, 
and some so-called comparisons have been made to justify the 
legislation. In my opinion the legislation is both unwise and 
unnecessary. I should be glad to please the many really honest 
advocates of the bill if it were possible to do so. But in this 
and in all other matters I am compelled to exercise my own 
judgment rather than accept the judgment of others, and I 
am therefore unable to support the measure. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has fiye min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox]. 


[Mr. COX of Ohio addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 
The SPEAKER. Five minutes, 


I yield four minutes to the 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, I have more than that. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman who was presiding tempo- 
rarily informed the Chair that you had five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I can not help myself, although whoever it 
was was mistaken. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
was in the Chair keeping the time. 

Mr. MANN. I knew how much time I had left. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman say he 
had left? 

Mr. MANN. I had eight minutes left. But I do not care. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has fiye minutes remaining, 
8 De gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WIIsoN] has one 

ute, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, two minutes have been yielded 
to me by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for two 
minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I had no intention, and at 
present very little desire, to undertake a debate of this ques- 
tion. It was made impossible to properly debate it in the time 
now at the disposal of the House, and it is an indictment of 
this procedure of the House that this bill should be cousidered 
under a suspension of the rules, with only 20 minutes’ debate 
on a side. 

I undertook to interrupt the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox], 
but being limited in time, he declined to yield. My desire to 
interrupt him was with a view of calling atention to the mis- 
taken impression he was giving to the House that we were 
expending large sums of money in the investigation of insect 
pests and plant and animal life and doing nothing for the child. 
That charge has been carried in every newspaper of the land 
for months; it has been said that we contribute for the hog 
‘but do nothing for the child. A more misleading statement 
and a more unjustifiable statement of facts never was made. 

If I had the time I could read to this House information ob- 
tained from the various departments that I took the trouble to 
write to, asking how much they had expended in investigation 
and help of the children of the land. The amounts run into 
a good many thousands of dollars. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman put those letters into 
the RECORD? = 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. In addition to that fact, it ought 
to be borne in mind by everybody that nothing is done for the 
hog or any animal or insect or plant that is not done with the 
idea of helping the human race, and to undertake to put Con- 
gress or any other legislative body in the position of declining 
to help the human family and being willing to help every other 
form of life is to try to prove one of those absurd things that 
the mere statement of destroys. 

Now, we ought to have the opportunity to examine at this 
time into whether this bill does not propose the creation of an 
unnecessary bureau; whether, as stated by the head of the 
Department of Education, his bureau is not prepared now to 
do all of the work that is being asked to be done by this pro- 
posed bureau; whether you will not bring about just here 
what we have in many instances elsewhere—a duplication and 
multiplication of work. If the bureau is to do those things 
that the advocates of it hope it may do, then the number of its 
authorized employees is absolutely inadequate. If it is not to do 
those things, then there are already existing agencies of the 
Government sufficient to do it. 

Now, I believe that some of us who have not seen our way 
clear to vote for the bill in its present form are not quite 
subject to the indictment—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman one 
minute more. y 

Mr. SHERLEY (continuing). Are not quite subject to the 
indictment of being totally lacking in any humanitarian in- 
stincts or desires. I happen to know some of the people who 
are agitating this matter. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] 
refers, for instance, to Mr. Flexner, of my city. He is a very 
excellent gentleman, with whom I have had elaborate corre- 
spondence in regard to this matter. I do not question in the 
slightest the motives of such men, though their knowledge of the 
need of such a bureau and the present facilities of the Govern- 
ment to gather the data is no greater than that of Members of 
this House. My sole purpose now is to say this: It is perfectly 
apparent that we shall be in session for some months; there is 
not the slightest excuse to insist that this House shall to-day, 
with only 20 minutes to a side for debate, and without power of 
amendment, pass this bill. 
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As to its constitutionality I entertain no reasonable doubt. 
Whatever in early days may have been thought of the right of 
the Federal Government to exercise such powers as are granted 
in this bill, at this time in view of the many bureaus exercising 
similar power without question by anyone I can not see how 
the right can be questioned. It may be that one bad precedent 
has led to another; in some ways that is true, but it is now too 
late to successfully question the exercise of such powers by the 
Federal Government. 

After giving the matter much thought I have about deter- 
mined to vote for a proper bill, fully considered and ected 
by the free action of the House, but I am not willing to vote 
for this very uncertain bill under suspension of the rules, when 
no one can eyen offer an amendment. It is either inadequate 
or unnecessary. Under the leave given to extend my remarks in 
the Recoxp, I add the following letters from various depart- 
ments of the Government: 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 


THE 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, February 26, 1912. 
Hon. SWAGAR S 


HERLEY, 
House of Representatives, United States, 23 D. C. 

Dran Stn: In the absence from the city of the Commissioner of 
Education to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 
22, asking that you be furnished with a —- ager gs spowtng 
what the Bureau of Education is doing for the children of the 


uest of the Secretary. In these odes e 
things that the Bureau of Education is — for children, and also 
the amount of money that is being expended by the Division of School 
Hy. e and Sanitation. I am inclosing he —— a list of some publi- 
eations of the Bureau of Education th child welfare. You 
will understand, of course, that this list 32 include —.— of the 
e relating to children that have been issued by this office. 
„5 does 


on 
9 for the bureau amount to 579,800 
ery respectfull 
sl D A. KALBACH, 
Ja Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or EDUCATION, 
Washington, January 3, 1912. 
The honorable the Secrerary OF THE INTERIOR. 
Sin: I have read carefully 2 the correspondence on file in this 


bureau in regard to th bildren’s bureau, the arguments sub- 
erin 8 the Committee on a of 


ureau of Education, and that, therefore, the appropriation asked for 
new bureau should be made to the u tion for the cre- 
ae of one or 2 —.— 2 Pay some of — 77 oo 
‘or stren, n ons already on important parts 
in nection 2 ct EA he purposes e proposed bureau are set 
f as s bureau shall investigate and report upon 
all matters ining to the welfare of children and child life, and 
shall the questions of ty, the birth 
rate, orphanage, tions, acci- 


P “all matte to we of 
child ” would cover the ter part of the work of the Bureau of 

uca! and as pointed out in my 1 the 
items § fied, with one ble exception, are either direct or indirect 
problems of education with which the ureau of Education now deals or 
should undertake at earliest poss: moment. 

ees me to submit the. following reasons for my position in this 
ma 


1. The Bureau of ig aes is already doing much of the work 
specified in Senate bill 252. It collects and publishes statistics of 
school population and school attendance, 


labor laws, facts as to school osai unds, and itary 
ments, and aes = blind, fee for excep children, in- 
cluding the deaf, dumb, bl feeble-minded, and of criminal 


de: 

quently dealt in a wa 
child welfare. iA Special las; 
allotted for annual support 
clerks in the Cor: ence ion. y 
me and now em ed in the estimates of the mt of the In- 
terior ap yes an addition of $9,300 for this division. If this appro- 
riation is made this division will then have a total annual fund of 
„ and 2 — able to do for the health of children all that can 
"with a like fund in an tion necessarily 
of vidual can 


not be a healthy ae — nem and a sick, diseased, or uncared-for 

Sag out of ere A beg. wong takes hold of the home. 

— a that the er 0 division has in last 
for my approval a letter which he 

dae State and city boards of health, = 

services of this poe e 

health’ of children. He 

making this division a 83 house 

health of children. 


Lor tis that help be given by the 
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on, such as is gathered by the 
bureau would have to depend largely on 


— „ 
sb “se Education just as readily as 


3. To unite in the Bureau of Edueation all t which pertain to 
the welfare of N would aid 2 9 in giving to the peop le the 
right, conception ucation, w t t 
the results of formal lessons in school, oP CTE FoR Se: WA 

I therefore renew my suggestion that the riation asked for 
the establishment and maintenance of a uane. a DALAR be made to 
the Bureau of Education for such s the purposes specified in 252 
as are not now served burea: 

Respectfully submi 


merely 


P. P. CLaxrox, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF run INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or EDUCATION, 
Washington, December 21. 1911. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR. 

Sin: In the modern acceptance of the meani: of education it in- 
cludes all the controllable influences that contribute to the develepment 
of children and to the making of a fuller manhood 
whether 8 mental, — etal, in so far as 
ferentiated periods of RT. childhood, and 
youth. — 8 the 1 of scholarship and o "professional edu- 
cation and training, belonging Jargely to adult life, are not excluded. 

All the things enumerated in Senate bill 252, Calendar 119, as per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child life“ belong either di- 
rectly or indirectly in the 2 of education, and most of them are 
80 closely related to and bound up with problems with which the Bureau 
of Education now deals or which it is prepari to take up as its legiti- 
mate work that to attempt to separate them assign them to another 
department or ano bureau would, I believe, not be wise from the 
. int elther of economy 

on 
tion and this bureau are the desertion, and 
dangerous occupations. The fret =~, 9 and 8 at E least 
secondary . the large sense in which it is con- 
sidered in this bureau. 

These are all important matters, and there is need of more money 
for their per handling, but because of the nature of the work and 
its intimate — — with the p work of the Bureau of Education 
any appropriations for their con: ration and handling should, I be- 


purpose. One strong 
and o tion n tely with 
round of problems naturally belonging to 5 should be more efficient 
than two small and disconnec: a See, be th dealing with the same 
problems so closely related that can be dealt with effective] 


apart from the others. If, therefore, th — present is to 

——— riate money for t forth in te bill 252, I 
Educa 

the divi- 


recommend 1 whe 10 ro ated to 3 ureau . — 
t of nterior, 
—— of this work and for the 
ions for other parts of the work. 


e bureau now engaged in 
creation — 3 of new d 
P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner. 


Respectfully sub: 


— 


` 
SOME PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF EDUCATION DEALING WITH CHILD 
WELFARE. 


Rights of Children; by S. M. Wilcox. Washington, 1880. 
96 (Circulars of 1 1888, No. 3.) * 

68. Causes of Deafness Among School — —.— Its Influences on 
Education, with Remarks on the Instruction Im; 


1881, 
69. The Effect of Student Life Upon the t; by A 

— 33 1881. 29 pages. . information, 1881. 
0. 6 
116. Vacation Colonies for Sickly School Children. Washington, 1880, 


5 for Schoolhouses; by Albert P. Marble. 
123 pages. Illustrated. (Circulars of information, 


ta, Experimental Study of Children, Including Anthro 

on Psychop hysical Measurements of Wash en School Children, and 204. 
3 oF Buea MacDonald. Was 1 for 189 eh 
1 — 


report for 1899. 
ulso: age Attendance and Its Relation to the General Wel- 
fare e aus eniia. hapter 28, pages 1263-90, Report of the Commis- 
sioner on Education * 1908. 
376. The auxiliary schools of Germany; six lectures (by B. Maen- 
b Bascom Dresslar. Washington, 1907. 


nel). T. y cher 
137 pages. (Bulletin, 1907, — 8 
9. The ere = rom 00 ponard L. Thi 
B3 (Bulletin, 1507. N 2 * 
Hunt). 
y Bee elyn M. Goldsmith). 


Washin 
The daily ineas. ‘of school children % Catoline 

eges; a — of re- 
payer). 


po 6851 ston, 
sailetin, 1041. 5 8. 


457. Bibli hy of child ote acy 3008-6 Louis N. 
Wilson). came on, 1911. 84 pages. Te 1911, Ry 11.) 
461. Provision for exceptional children in public schools. 
James H. Van | Sickle, Lightner Witmer, and Leonard —5 
ashington, 1911. 92 pages, (Bulletin, 191i, No. 14.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Bureau OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, February 23, 1912. 
Hon. Swadan SHERLEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SHERLEY: I am in receipt of your letter of February 
22, making inquiry with regard to the work done by the Census Bureau 
in collecting statisties affecting children. 

The only annual work which the Census Bureau does which involves 
statistics affecting children is on mortality. In publishi marana 
statistics we give, for each separate disease, the number dying accord- 
ing to age periods; for the ages above 5 figures are not given of indi- 
vidual 8 but only for groups of five years, but separate figures are 
given for each individual year of age under 5. For children under 1 
still finer age distinctions are made. The reason why so much greater 
detail is given for the ages of children who die than for older persons 
is because of the extremely high death rate among children. 

In connection with the quinquennial census of manufactures and the 
decennial census of population two or three questions are asked which 
have little methane except in their bearing upon the condition of 
children, and in the tabulation of two or three other questions a greater 
degree of analysis is applied to children than to adults. 

In the manufactures census the question with regard to wage earners 
distinguishes between those aboye and those below 16 years of age, and 
in the tabulations for each State and for each industry in each State the 
figures for these two classes of wage earners are separated, the obvious 
purpose being to discover the extent of child labor in manufacturing 
8 similar question is also included in the schedule relating 

o mines. 

In the population schedule there is a question with regard to school 
attendance, which of course has its chief significance with respect to 
children. In addition to tabulating the answers to this question in 
considerable detail—the distinguishing age periods, sex, color, and 
native or ARA |g birth and parentage—the Census Bureau aiso tabulates 
with especial fullness the returns for children with respect to occupa- 
tions and age. 

In tabulating occupation statistics it has been customary in the past, 
and we are pisses to do the same at the present census, to show 
the number in each occupation by age groups consisting of 5 or 10 
years each. In the case of children under 15, however, the age classifi- 
cation is carried into greater detail by showing the number employed 
in each principal occupation for each individual year of age. 

In the tabulation of ages the returns for the adult population are 
shown for individual years of only, but in the case of children under 
1 year of age five groups are distinguished according to the month of 
age. This is done for the purpose of facilitating comparisons with the 
statistics of deaths of children already referred to. 

What has been set forth above mar be briefly summarized in the 
statement that the Census Bureau publishes statistics dealing with age, 
occupations, school attendance, and mortality for children in consider- 
ably greater detail than similar statistics are published for adults. 
Such statistics relating to mortality are published annually; relating 
to persons employed in manufacturing industries, quinquennially; and 
those relating to occupations in general, to age, and to school attend- 
ance, decennially. 

You will find the information particularly relating to children, which 
was published in connection with the Twelfth Census, as follows: 

Statistics of occupations, scattered throughout the entire volume of 
the report of that census entitled “ Occupations.” 

Statistics of school age and of school attendance, in yolume 2, on 
Population,“ pages 151 to 249 and 349 to 410. 

Statistics of the ages of children, in volume 2, on “ Population,” 
pages 2 to 149. 

Supplementary and special statistics regarding child labor, in Bul- 
letin 69, issued in 1907, a copy of which is forwarded herewith. 

Statistics of children employed in manufacturing industries, scattered 
throughout the entire series of reports on manufactures, with a sum- 
mary and analysis in Part 1 (Vol. VII of the entire series of reports, 
pp. exxv to exxxili). 

I am also sending 85 a copy of Bulletin 109, containing the mor- 
tality statistics for 1910, amd call your attention particularly to the 
table beginning on page 154. 8 

I am quite unable to make any even approximate estimate of the 
cost of the work which the Census Bureau thus does with regard to 
children. The work is all inextricably mingled with the more general 
lines of work. It would not, for example, be proper to attempt to calcu- 
late the cost of compiling statistics regarding the occupations of chil- 
dren by taking the entire cost of the occupation work and propor- 
tioning a part thereof to the statistics memng children in the 
ratio of the number of occupied children to the total number of occu- 
pied persons. All that could be charged as a special cost due to the 
statistics of children would be the additional cost of handling the 
occupation statistics for dren as compared with adults. I think 
it is safe to say that the s al work relating to children, performed 
Dr the Census Bureau dur the last three years, has involved an 
additional cost of not less than $100,000. e conditions, however, 
during the decennial census period are, of cou entirely different from 
those between censuses. I do not suppose that the extra cost of the 
work we do concerning children in our annual mortality statistics 
amounts to more than a few thousand dollars. 

Regretting my inability to give a more specific answer to your 
inquiries, I am, ? 

Very respectfully, E. Dana Duranp, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCH AND LABOR, 
Washi ote Febr 2s 1912. 
ashington, Februa: 
Hon. SwaGar SHERLEY, M. C. 7 3 


e * 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin; I have your letter of February 22, inquiring what this 
bureau has done in the matter of investigating the welfare of children 
and the approximate amount expended annually for this purpose. 

In February, 1897, the bureau publisbed a report made in response 
to a joint resolution of Congress, directing an 3 into the 
“ conditions attending the employment of women and children,” ete. 
“and the effect. if any, their employment has had upon the wages and 
employment of men.” 8 

This investigation was carried out as rt of the lar work of 
the bureau, and it would be practicali im; ‘ible to "determine what 
portion of the expense in connection with the investigation and report 
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should be cha 
agents in visi 
and working conditions of child 


to that part of the work relating to children. The 
establishments sacaron a — Phi ihe wase 
ren a on to a re ng t 
women and men. In this way the travel involved and the work in 
gathering data in the establishments and the work in the preparation 
or the hs a itself would have been very nearly the same had the 
3 on related only to men and women. On the other hand, if 
e matter is turned around, it might be said, if the investigation dealt 
with children, it added comparatively little to the cost to get the data 
concerning men and women. It would be difficult now to go back and 
determine eyen what the report cost, but makin a rough estimate 
I should say it might easily have been $100,000, and possibly the 
8 8 wise wae expended on the e e of 
o appor 
cias S pfn k E o pportion the amount equally among the three 
gain, in the fiscal year 1903-4, the bureau conducted a small 
investigation into child labor in i F 
matel Between $3,000 29 74 5 aoe United States which cost approxi 
n July, e bureau published a digest of the laws relating to 
child labor in the principal Baropean countries. This work was dese 
as a part of the regular work of the bureau from time to time during 
that year, and it would be very difficult now to find just what the cost 
was, but I assume it was not over $1,000. 
FF 
oe aa 180 Gay over a few hundred S A 
0 the work of the bureau in connection with tt If: 
of children was, as indicated above, occasional or included in the general 
ena relating to men and women in industry. In 1907, however, the 
sen began an investigation directed by Congress into the condition 
of women and children wage earners in the United States, and for this 
work Congress appropriated $150,000 for the fiscal year 1907-8, 
and another $150,000 for the fiscal year 1908-9, the second appro- 
pranon being made available until exhausted. The entire amount. of 
hese two Appropriations was used in the investigation directed. In 
this case, as the earlier study published in 1897, it is im ible to 
apportion the expense. Part of the investigation related directly to 
children and part directly to women, but im other parts of the investi- 
gation, such as in the textile and silk industries, the establishments 
visited employed both women and children, and the same amount of 
PAT 0 5 tbe same 1 would be involved had the 
o only one sses, 
E AA of these cla . It would probably be 
investigation of the wages and working conditions of women and the 


e cost of this vaig iu ; The 
red © in t tt 
would 1 come to $20,000, of which one-third might be arbitrarily 


charge 
I am, very t Fours, 


Cras, P. NEILL, Commissioner, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
raea OF ht hey AFFAIRS, 
ras 
Hon. Swacar SHERLEY, e 
House of Representatives. 


Sır: In response to your inquiry of February 22 relative to govern- 
mental education of the Indian children, I bear ke say that the 1 or 
the bureau is to give to Indian children an education in the common 
branches taught in the white grade schools and also sufficient industrial 
education in special branches to fit them to earn a livelihood and sup- 
port saat 1 res ae 3 after they leave the schools. 

rsuant to s en e Government has established reservatio: 
boarding schools and day schools and nonreservation boarding pM 
The reservation boa g schools, conducted for those Indian children 
belo: on the reservation, teaches them English, brings them up 
to the third or fourth grade, and also gives them the rudiments of in- 
dustrial training. When, however, they reach the age of 14, it is ex- 
porten that they will then be sent to a nonreservation school, where 
ey pursue their academic work to the eighth grade and also receive 
full industrial training. The nonreservation schools are well equipped 
for industrial education, domestic science, and manual arts, and espe- 
owly agriculture, ile arer 9 — N — farm his allotment 
every opportun o learn agricultural methods—farmin, - 
ing, dairying, and care of stock. i garden 

On the other hand, more especially in the communities whe 
Indian is brought in close contact with the white man and has 8 Same 
extent adopted his customs, the Government day school or the public 
school takes the place of the reservation boarding school for the Indians. 
The policy of the office at present, however, is to encourage attendance 
In the State poor schools of all Indian children who are entitled or 
may be permitted to attend under State laws, and many are now so 
attending district public schools. 

Wh however, they arrive at an age where they should have indus- 
trial and special ROE which the public-school Satine does not offer, 
they may still be received in the nonreseryation schools for comple- 
tion of their training along special lines. 

In addition to the Government schools, in some cases contracts are 
made with 7 or mission schools, parable out of the Indian tribal 
moneys, and also with public schools which the Indians would not 
be entitled to admission under State laws. 

Many Indian boys and girls have profited by the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded, and have made a creditable place for themselves in 
the world and among white pos le. Some have failed, of course, but 
it can hardly be expected tha e fullest education and mental equip- 
ment of this race can be accomplished in one generation. In the school 
epon of the service every effort is made to spe train, and civilize 

ese people, to inculcate a correct N of moral obligatlons, 
and to care for their bodily health and teach them to care for them- 
selves after governmental supervision has ended. 

During the fiscal year 1911 there was nded for strictly educa- 
tional purposes approximately the sum of $4,542,777. . : 


espectfully, aSa 
= “ F. H. ABBOTT, Assistant Commissioner. 


x 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, February 24, 1912. 
Hon. Swacar SHERLEY, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mn. SHERLEY : Your inquiry of the 22d instant was received 
yesterday. In reply I have the honor to advise you that the amount 
disbursed for pensions in behalf of minor children during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1911, was $1,087,488.24. 

Very respectfully, 
J. L. Davenport, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1912. 
Hon. SwaGar SHERLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: The 3 is in receipt of your letter of February 21. ad- 
dressed to Dr. Wiley, asking for a general statement showing what the 
Bureau of Chemistry is doing for the good of the country with refer- 
ence to the children of the United States. 

The Bureau of Chemistry is doing a great deal in this respect, but 
I fear it will be impossible to give the amount annually expended in 
the work. In the enforcement of the food and drugs act the welfare 
of children, as well as the welfare of adults, is considered. I refer not 
merely to those general foods whose adulteration may affect the welfare 
of the whole community, but especially to foods which are used par- 
ticularly by children, as, for instance, the milk supply and infant foods. 
I may say that the Bureau of Chemistry pays particular attention to 

roducts which are used especially by invalids and children and regards 

12 85 adulteration as grave cases of the violation of the food and drugs 
ac’ 

Respectfully, JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 28, 1912 
Hon. Swacar SHERLEY, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 22d instant requesting a statement of any investigations made by 
the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service regarding the diseases 
affecting children and the approximate cost of such investigations. 

In reply, you are informed that in accordance with existing laws the 
above-mentioned service conducts systematic investigations of contagious 
and infectious diseases and matters 3 to the public health. 
Many of these diseases affect children in greater proportion than adults, 
and some of them, as infantile paralysis and measles, are almost wholly 
confined to the period of childhood and early adolescence. 

In addition to investigations, there is authority in law for the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service to cooperate with and aid State 
and municipal boards ot health in the execution and enforcement of the 
rules and regulations of such boards and in the execution and enforce- 
ment of the rules and regulations of this department to prevent the 
introduction of contagious or infectious diseases into the United States 
and their key from one State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia to another State or Territory or the District of Columbia. 

Among the first and most important studies conducted by the above- 
mentioned service and having a direct bearing on the welfare of children 
were those in 1894 and 1895 relating to the serum treatment of diph- 
theria. Soon after the reported discovery of diphtheria antitoxin an 
officer of the service was sent abroad to make a careful study of the 
new remedy, and as a result the propagation of antitoxin was begun in 
the Hygienic Laboratory on November 9, 1894, with the view to demon- 
strating its methods of preparation and value in the treatment ‘of 
diphtheria. During the following year further studies were made of 
the prevalence of diphtheria in the United States and the value of 
diphtheria antitoxin to combat the disease. 

The enactment of the law of July 1, 1902, governing the propaga- 
tion and sale in interstate traffic of viruses, serums, toxins, and 
analogous products afforded opportunity for further studying not only 
diphtheria antitoxin, but other prophylactic agents, such as vaccine 
virus, which are used in large quantities to control contagious d 
A standard of potency for diphtheria antitoxin was devised, the use of 
which assures uniform strength of ail this product sold in interstate 
traffic. Coincident with the systematic testing of diphtheria antitoxin 
and other biologic products, exhaustive investigations have been carried 
on to determine the cause of sudden deaths following the use of animal 
serums. These studies, which were successful, have thrown light both 
from practical and seientific standpoints on the precautions to be 
observed in using diphtheria antitoxin among children and adults. 

Studies have likewise been made of the influence of antitoxin upon 
post-diphtheritic paralysis. Reports of some of the above-mentioned 
studies are contained in Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins Nos. 38, 45, 50, 
and 64, copies of which are forwarded herewith. 

As having a bearing on the control of diphtherla and scarlet fever, 
reports have been issued on the management of outbreaks of such dis- 
eases, the prevention of the spread of scarlet fever, and the application 
of disinfectants to be used in their prevention. Copies of these reports 
are inclosed herewith. f 
A report is also inclosed of studies made of an eruptive fever known 
as the “fourth disease.” 

Since 1902 the bearing of hookworm disease on the health of chil- 
dren in the Southern States has been systematically investigated. As 
a result of these studies it has been shown that hookworm infection is 
extremely prevalent among children in certain districts, interfering 
with their physical deyelopment and reducing their mental efficiency. 
In accordance with an act of Congress authorizing 9 of 
child and woman labor cooperation was rendered to the Bureau of 

Labor to determine the influence of hookworm disease and insanita 
conditions on the health of children in cotton mills and cotton-mill vil- 
lages. Investigations have likewise been made to determine the preva- 
lence of amebw and lambia smong children in one southern district. 
These latter data are awaiting publication. The reports of studies of 
hookworm disease are contained in numerous bulletins, one of which is 
inclosed herewith. 

In studies of typhoid fever in the District of Columbia during a 
period of five years beginning July, 1906, special attention has been 
paid to the prevalence of the disease in this class of the population 
and their uence on its continuance istrict. Reports Nos. 

2, 3, and 4 on these investigations are forwarded herewith, 


Coincident with the above investigations exhaustive studies have 
been made of milk and its relation to the public health. A report of 
these studies is contained in nre Laboratory Bullétin No. 56, copy 
of which is forwarded herewith. This latter bulletin, among other 
things, contains compiled data of epidemics of typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria spread. u ; the results of laboratory investi- 
gations of the frequency of tubercle bacilli in milk; statisties of infant 
mortality in relation to milk; bearing of pasteurization on infant mor- 
bidity; an extensive discussion of infant feeding; data regarding the 
production of certified milk; and the number and influence of infants 
milk depots on health in cities of the United States. Similar data re- 
garding operations of infants’ milk depots in 1909 and 1910 have also 
been collected, those for. the latter pon having been published in a pub- 
lication, copy of which is inclosed herewith. 

In relation to inyestigations of leprosy in Hawail, statistical studies 
have been made as to the occurrence of the disease in relation to school 
age. . have also been made relative to heredity versus 
environment in leprosy. Copies of bulletins containing these studies are 
inclosed herewith. 

Advantage has been taken of the occurrence of acute anterior polio- 
myelitis (infantile paralysis) in the United States witbin the past two 

ears to make somewhat extensive studies of the disease. These studies 

ave been made in Iowa and New York and at the Hygienic Laboratory 
in Washington, and publications issued on the subject are inclosed here- 
with. Investigations have likewise been made of epidemic cerebrospinal 
meningitis within two years in Georgia, Ohio, and Texas. A copy of a 
publication bearing on the disease, with special reference to public meas- 
ures for its control, is forwarded herewith. 

In connection with investigations of sewage pollution of interstate 
and international waters with ial reference to the spread of typhoid 
fever, particular attention has n paid to the bearing of sewage pol- 
luted water supplies on child mortality and diarrheal diseases. Some 
reference is made to these investigations in Hygienic Laboratory Bulle- 
tin No. TT, copy of which is inclosed herewit A full report on the 
subject, however, is now being prepared for publication. 

Experimental investigations of measles haye been successfully con- 
ducted in the Hygienic Laboratory and are of special importance, be- 
cause the disease e confined to children and is responsible di- 
rectly or indirectly for a high death rate among them. During these 
experiments measles was for the first time transmitted to lower ani- 
mals, which result is an essential step to further successful studies. 

The laws and regulations in the United States relating to ophthalmia 
neonatorum have been becognt together and an analysis made of them. 
This analysis is contained a publication, copy of which is inclosed 
herewith. An analysis has likewise been made of the laws and regu- 
lations of the various States relating to the reporting of cases of sick- 
ness. This latter study has a special bearing on child welfare, since 
most of the data relate to contagious and infectious diseases to which 
children are specially Hable. A copy of the bulletin containing these 
data is forwarded herewith. 

In connection with recent epidemics of cholera in the Philippine 
Islands an officer of the service has made special investigations of the 
disease among children. The results of these studies prompted the same 
officer to undertake an exhaustive study of infant mortality in Manila; 
48.8 per cent of the total deaths in that city is among infants under 
1 year of age, many of them incorrectly diagnosed. As a result of 
these studies it was shown that the largest single factor in producing 
infant mortality in Manila was due to a preventable disease, which the 
officer referred to called “infantile beriberi.” - 

Other investigations made of contagious and infectious diseases might 
be mentioned as applicable to the welfare of children. The health of 
this class of the population, especially within the first year of life, is 
largely dependent on their fi supply and the hygiene of their sur- 
roundings. Among the most important of the above-mentioned investi- 
gations, therefore, are those relating to milk. All of these studies were 
made by medical officers of the service as a part of their regular duties. 
For this reason it is impracticable to give a definite statement of the 
cost of such investigations. The items of expense were for salari 
necessary traveling expenses, and a limited amount of laboratory an 
gene supplies, some of which could subsequently be used in other in- 
vestigations. 

8 is taken to invite attention to the importance of such 
studies in relation to the peak health, and should Congress appro- 
riate additional funds the investigations could be extended with great 
nefit to the country. 
Respectfully, FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, Sccretary. 


Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
PICKETT]. 


[Mr. PICKETT addressed the House. 


Mr. MANN. 
NYE]. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. Speaker, I know that two schools of political 
thought have grown up in this country with reference to the 
rights of the General Government as against the States. I am a 
good deal of a Federalist myself. I belieye it is necessary that 
our Government should be an affirmative agency in the better- 
ment of human conditions and the progress of the American 
people. It seems to me, from the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois, that the same authority which authorizes these 
other bureaus is a sufficient constitutional authority for this. 
I am not a constitutional lawyer, and I have not seen this bill 
before, but I do regard it as vital to this country that we have 
the means of information as to what the rising generation of 
this country is doing, to know its habits, its thought, and its 
education, and to know where we are drifting as a people. We 
have not had a more important bill before this House at this 
session. If this Nation is to survive and its institutions endure 
we must not be blind to the welfare of the rising generation. 
There are dangerous tendencies already apparent to thoughtful 
people, and another 25 years may disclose a degeneracy in 
American citizenship not now foreseen. The moral and intel- 


See Appendix.] 
I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
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lectual wellspring of our social and industrial life if pure must 
be kept so, and if not pure should be made so. You may say 
this is the work of the home, and, no doubt, that is of the first 
importance. But there is an essential and vital work to be 
done, not by the individual but collectively—that is, by the 
whole people in their sovereign capacity, both National and 
State. The first step in the direction of better conditions is 
information. We must ascertain the facts; we must first know 
the actual conditions. This bill merely improves the govern- 
mental machinery by which these facts are to be ascertained. 
The child life of to-day will be the real life of the Nation 25 

ears from now. The individual, the home, the State, and the 

‘ation must all work to conserve this greatest of national 
resourees—human character and energy—without which our 
wealth will turn to ashes and our national glory be but the hol- 
low boast of a day. Greater than questions of tariff, of com- 
merce, of mines, or mills or farms, is the question of our future 
national life and character. 

Ill fares the land, te hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates men decay. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I am for the purposes aimed 
to be accomplished by this bill. In so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has power to do so, I favor the exercise of its power to 
protect the interests and promote the welfare of the children 
of this country. 

I do not believe the phrase “all classes of our people” is 
wise. I do not believe we should formally recognize or declare 
that there are classes in this country. Nor do I believe a 
man’s rights should be determined by the character of the house 
in which he lives: In lines 7, 8, and 9 we find the following 
provision : 

But no official or agent or 
the objection of the head of the 
as a family residence. 

Suppose a man lives in a boarding house; suppose he lives in 
a hotel; suppose he lives in the rear of his store or on the sec- 
ond floor above his place of business; is he to be deprived of 
the same protection against invasion as the man who can 
afford to live in an exclusive family residence? = 

Why not bar inspectors against entering “the home of any 
family,” whether it be in a hotel, a residence, a boarding house, 
or a business house and residence combined? 

As there is no chance under the rules to amend the bill, I 
shal] vote for it, because I sympathize with its beneficent un- 
derlying purposes, but I believe it would be improved by the 
amendmeuts I have outlined. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to establish 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be 
known as the children’s bureau, which is to be charged to in- 
vestigate and report upon “all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life among all classes of our people, and 
shall especially investigate the questions of infant mortality, 
the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous 
occupations, accidents, and diseases of children in the several 
States and Territories,” and the chief of the bureau is to publish 
from time to time the results of his investigations. The requi- 
site machinery is provided. 

I am in favor of this bill. 

The average mortality in this country among infants under 1 
year of age is woeful to contemplate. I have no doubt that, 
through the instrumentality of such a bureau, much can be ac- 
complished for the health and safety of children, their protec- 
tion from disease, and, perhaps, for their mental as well as their 
physical welfare. 

Whateyer helps the child helps the mother of the child. 
Whatever helps the mother and the child is helpful to the father, 
whose duty it is to support and care for them. In short, any 
measure having for its object the protection of children from 
disease and death is for the general welfare of all the people. 

This bill is being considered under suspension of the rules, 
which does not permit of its amendment. If it were possible, I 
should like to strike out the words “‘among all classes of our 
people,” occurring in the second line of the second page, as it is 
wholly unnecessary and, to my mind, very objectionable. 

I do not believe in creating or recognizing “classes.” We are 
legislating for all the people and for the children of all the peo- 
ple. We are not legislating for classes. Our Constitution and 


resentative of said bureau shall, over 
iy, enter any house used exclusively 


form of government treat all people as equal in opportunity 
and in claims for Government protection. 
recognize. 

I am not disturbed about the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to pass such a measure. Indeed, it is rather late to raise 
that question, after all the bureaus which have been created for 
various purposes: We have already a Bureau of Mines, a 


Classes we do not 


Weather Bureau, a Bureau of Animal Industry, a Bureau of 
Plant Industry, a Bureau of Chemistry, a Bureau of Soils, a 
Bureau of Entomology, a Bureau of Biological Survey, a Bureau 
of Manufactures, a Bureau of Labor, a Bureau of Fisheries— 
and I do not know how many other bureaus. They are all use- 


ful and amply justify their creation. There is as much au- 
thority for a children’s bureau, and perhaps there is fully as 
much necessity for it. If it does not yield an immediate return 
in dollars and cents, it will yield an eyen more valuable return 
by improving the health of our children, reducing the mortality 
among them, and in helping to a stronger and healthier race of 
people. Nothing we can do here in Congress is of greater im- 
portance than that. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 


[Mr. SISSON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], 


[Mr. RAKER addressed the House, See Appendix.] 


The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question being taken; on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sisson) there were—ayes 89, noes 11, 

Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
door: at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 177, nays 17, 
answered “ present” 8, not voting 190, as follows: 


YEAS—177. 
Aiken, 8. C. Donohoe Kinkaid, Nebr. Pou 
Ainey Driscoll, D. A. Kinkead, N. J. Pray 
Akin, N. Y. Driscoll, M. E. Kitehin Raker 
Alexander ré nig Rees 
llen Edwards e Roberts, Mass, 
Anderson, Minn. La Follette Rubey = 
art Estopinal Russell 
Bathrick ‘aison Lawrence Scully 
Blackmon Pa. Simmons 
Boehne Fergusson Lewis Sloan 
Booher Lindbergh all 
Bowman thicum Smith, J. M. C. 
3 —— „Ark. aw 8 — — W. 
rowning ‘oster oy mith, 
Bulkley Francis 
e, Pa. French L 
Burke, Wis. Gardner, Mass. MeGillicuddy Stephens, Cal, 
u Gardner, cKenzie ling 
Butler illett McKinney Stone 
Byrnes, S. C. Godwin, N. C MeLaughlin Sweet 
on oeke Macon 
Gray Maguire, Nebr. Taylor, Ohio 
c Green, Iowa ann Thomas 
Ci 1 Greene Martin, Colo. Towner 
Clayton Gregg, Pa oon, Pa. ‘Townse 
Cline Griest oore, Tribble 
Collier Hamill organ Turnbull 
Connell Hamilton, Mich. Morrison Underwood 
Cea Hamilton, W. Va. Moss, Ind. tter 
Co n Hammond Mott Volstead 
Cox, Hayden Murdock Watkins 
C a mei Mu Wedemeyer 
EFF. 
$ ey e 
Dalzell Hensley Norris Wickliffe 
Danforth N Wilder 
Daugherty Hi Oldfield Willis 
Davenport Holland Olmsted Wilson, Pa. 
vidson Howland Parran Wood, N. J, 
De Forest James Payne Young, 
Denver Johnson, S. C. Pepper ‘Young, Mich. 
Dickinson Jones Peters The Speaker 
Difenderfer Kendall Pickett 
Dixon, Ind, Kenned Plumley 
Dodds Kindred Post 
NAYS—1T. 
Bartlett Fitzgerald Sherley Wilson, N. Y. 
Burgess Garner Sisson Young, Tex. 
Callaway * yden 
Conr; H n, Miss. 5 Miss. 
Doughton Page b 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8. 
Andrus Gould McCoy Rainey 
Candler Littleton McMorran Stevens, Minn, 
NOT VOTING—190. 
Adair Bartholdt Burke, S. Dak. Cox, Ind. 
Adamson tes urnett Cravens 
mes Beall, Tex. Byrns, Tenn. Crumpacker 
Anderson, Ohio Bell, Ga. Calder Cullop 
Ansberry Berger Campbell Currier 
Anthony Borland Carter Davis, Minn. 
Ashbrook Bradley el Davis, W. Va. 
in Brantley Catlin Dent 
Ayres Broussard Clark, Fla. Dickson, Miss. 
Barchfeld Buchanan Copley Dies 
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Doremus Henry, Conn. McKinley Rucker, Mo. 
Draper Hinds Madden Sabath 
Dwight Hobson Maher Saunders 
Dyer Houston 2 Sells 
Ellerbe Howard Martin, S. Dak. Shackleford 

ns Howell Matthews Sharp 
Fairchild Habbard Mays Sheppard 
Fields Hughes, Ga. Miller Sherwood 
Flood, Va. Hughes, N. J. Mondell Sims 
Focht pen W. Va. Moon, Tenn. Kanop 
Fordney Hull Moore, Tex. Smith, Cal. 
Fornes Humphrey, Wash. Morse, Wis. Smith, N. Y. 
Foss Humphreys, Miss. Nelson Sparkman 
Fowler Jackson O’Shaunessy Stack 
Fuller Jacoway Padgett Stanley 
Gallagher Johnson, Ky. Palmer Stedman 
Garrett Kahn Patten, N. Y. Stephens, Nebr. 
George Kent Patton, Pa. Stephens, Tex. 
Glass Knowland Porter Sulloway 
Goldfogle Konop Powers Sulzer 

Kopp Prince tzer 

Goodwin, Ark, Korbly Prouty Talbott, Md 
Graham Lafean Pujo Talcott, N. Y. 
Gregg, Tex. Langbam Randell, Tex, Taylor, Ala 
Gudger Langley Ransdell, La. Taylor, Colo. 
Guernsey Lee, Ga. Rauch Thayer 
Hamlin Legare Redfield Thistlewood 
Hanna Lenroot Reilly Tilson 
Hardwick Lever Reyburn Tuttle 
Harris Levy Richardson Underhill 
Harrison, N. X. Lindsay Riordan Vreeland 
Hartman Longworth Roberts, Ney, Warburton 
Haugen Lou Robinson Whitacre 
Hawley McCreary Roddenbery Wilson, III 
Hay McDermott Rodenber, Witherspoon 
Heald McGuire, Okla. Rotherme Woods, lowa 
Heflin McHenry Rouse 
Helgesen McKellar Rucker, Colo. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
answered “ Yea” as above recorded. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Talnorr of Maryland with Mr. Parran. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. ADAMSON with Mr. Srevens of Minnesota. 

Mr. KonnLx with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 

Mr. Sutzrn with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. McCoy with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Rucker of Missouri with Mr, HELGESEN. 

Mr. ANsBerry with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. Bares. 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. Carper. 

Mr. Burnett with Mr. CRUMPACKER. 

Mr. FLoop of Virginia with Mr. CURRIER. 

Mr. Grorce with Mr. DRAPER. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. GooD. 

Mr. Greece of Texas with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Hamurn with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Hay with Mr. HEALD. 

Mr. Hucues of Georgia with Mr. Henry of Connecticut. 

Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky with Mr. HUBBARD. 

Mr. Konor with Mr. KENT. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. JACKSON. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. KNOWLAND. 

Mr. Ravcu with Mr.. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. Rouse with Mr. McCreary. . 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. Suarp with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. STEDMAN with Mr. NELSON. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. Ronzars of Nevada. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SuLLoway, 

Mr. Tarcorr of New York with Mr. VREELAND. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. A quorum being present, the Doorkeeper was ordered to 
open the doors. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. i 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 3, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


ider clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Postmaster General sub- 
mitting estimate of deficiency in appropriation for City Delivery 


Service for fiscal year ended June 30, 1909 (H. Doc. No. 663) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, submitting claim ad- 
judicated by the Chief of Engineers for damages rendered pri- 
vate property by Government boats used in river and harbor 
improvements (H. Doc. No. 664); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 77) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain 
tents for the use of the Grand Army of the Republic encamp- 
ment to be held at Pullman, Wash., in June, 1912, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 482), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 21821) to authorize the city of South Sioux City, in 
the State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 484), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 22387) granting an increase of pension to Louis 
G. Murray; Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 20984) granting an increase of pension to 
Lauderdale L. Tabor; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 21639) granting a pension to Bishop Karshner; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 22551) granting a pension to Richard E. Good- 
win; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 19918) granting a pension to William Sullivan; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 20267) granting a pension to Adam Emmets- 
berger; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11228) granting a pension to Myrtle S. Bryan; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18277) granting a pension to James V. Smith; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 21723) for the relief of Hiram Argersinger; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 22760) to compel railroad 
corporations issuing mileage books to receive same for trans- 
portation on all lines owned, leased, or operated by such cor- 
porations; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 22762) to authorize and 
regulate the issuance of search warrants for stolen or misappro- 
priated property belonging to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22763) prescribing conditions of bail bonds 
and recognizances and relating to proceedings in forfeiture; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 22764) setting aside certain 
public lands for hospital purposes for the Order of Owls; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 22765) to amend section 
4472 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to 
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the carrying of dangerous articles on passenger steamers; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 22766) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 5, 1909; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, ESCH: A bill (H. R. 22767) to establish a fish hatch- 
ery in the seventh congressional district, in the State of Wis- 
consin ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 22768) providing that the 
United States shall in certain cases make compensation for the 
use of highways for carrying free rural-delivery mail; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 22769) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the town of 
Elizabeth, W. Va., two bronze or brass fieldpieces for the use 
of the Grand Army post at that place; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 22770) for 
the remoyal of an ice gorge in the Missouri River near Ver- 
milion, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 22771) providing 
for the remoyal of Federal judges on account of lack of good 
behavior in office; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 22773) providing that the 
United States shall in certain cases make compensation for the 
use of highways for carrying free rural-delivery mail; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LLOYD (by request): A bill (H. R. 22774) to pay to 
the Creek Nation of Indians in the State of Oklahoma $16,000 
pledged to them by the treaty of 1832, article 10 of the articles 
of a treaty made at the city of Washington, between Lewis Cass, 
authorized by the President of the United States, and the Creek 
Tribe of Indians. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 22775) to provide a bounty 
for killing wolves in the District of Alaska, and to appropriate 
money therefor; to the Commi on the Territories. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 22776) for the completion. 
of the public building at Gadsden, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 22777) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Sante Fe, N. Mex.; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22778) providing for a site for a public: 
building at Alamogordo, Otero County, N. Mex.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JAMES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 286) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to use tents and rations for the relief 
of destitute persons in the district overflowed by the Mississippt 
River and its tributaries; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 287) author. 
izing the Secretary of War to use tents and rations for the relief 
of destitute persons in the district overflowed by the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. : Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of New York, favoring the enactment of a law to protect 
migratory game birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 22761) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma C. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 22779) granting a pension to 
Martha J. McMiller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22780) granting a pension to John R. 
Perkins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 22781) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry J. Dayringer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 22782) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Jesse P. Dayton; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 22783) for 
the relief of Bethesda Baptist Church, of Bamberg County, 
S. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 22784) granting an honorable 
discharge to William Moran; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22785) granting an honorable discharge to 
Noah Abbott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22786) for the relief of Sarah Jane Pirtle; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. CLARK of Missouri; A bill (H. R. 22787) for the 
relief of William R. Price; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R, 22788) granting an increase 


‘of pension to Mary McCaskey; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 22789) granting an increase 
of pension to Loviah S. Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22790) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra Craft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 22791) for the relief of Carlos 
Sharpe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22792) granting a pension to Christian 
Lederer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22793) granting an increase of pension to 
James Seaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 22794) granting a pen- 
sion to Sophia M. Human; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, Š 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 22795) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis E. Pendleton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 22796) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Aaron G. Armstrong; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMELIN: A bill (H. R. 22797) granting a pension to 
Carrie Hollenbeck; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 22798) granting an increase 
S pension to Theodorus Northrop; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 22799) granting an increase 
of pension to James K. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 22800) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert J. Glasseock; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 22801) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Walter P. Stockton; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 22802) granting a pension 
to Zorada A. Hughs; to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 22803) for the relief 
of Frank M. Horton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PARRAN: A bill (H. R. 22804) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel A. Houck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22805) for the relief of Samuel Henson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylyania: A bill (H. R. 22806) 
granting an increase of pension to Philo Buckley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 22807) granting an increase of 
pension to John Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 22808) granting an increase 
of pension to Eli W. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 22809) for the relief of Henry 
A. Greenawalt; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 22810) granting a pension 
to Jennie ©. Rathbun; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22811) granting an increase of pension to 
W. W. Thornton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 22812) granting a pension 
to Henry ©. Neal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22813) granting a pension to Samuel R. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 22814) for the relief of Carl 
J. Lehnhard; to the Commitéee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGH: A bill (H. R. 22815) granting a 
pension to Nancy C. Olis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22816) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Boggess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22817) granting a pension to Perry G. 
Shaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22818) for the relief of G. N. McClung; to 
the Committee on War Claims, £ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22819) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of R. N. B. Thompson, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22820) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of James C. McClung, deceased ; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. NEELEY: A bill (H. R. 22821) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Patrick H. Wheat; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 22822) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John T. Lamar; to the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AINEX: Petition of Harford Grange, No. 418, Patrons 
of Husbandry, Harford, Pa., and ‘Preston Grange, No. 990, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Preston, Pa., favoring parcel express; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of -citizens of Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., against extension of parcél-post service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Petition of C. J. Hoffman 
and others, of Hokah, Minn., against-extension of the parcel-post 
system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Petition of Sandusky (Ohio) 
labor men, requesting the building of one battleship in ‘a Govern- 
ment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK : Petition of Fred H. Ross and others, of 
Newark, Ohio, against the passage of interstate-commerce liquor 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Fettis & Gray and 3 other merchants of 
Killbuck, Ohio, against passage of parcel-post bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Oflice and Post Roads. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Noah Switzer 
(H. R. 22662) ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of Group No. 648, of the Polish 
National Alliance of the United States, protesting against legis- 
lation requiring immigrants to undergo an educational test; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 1434, United Miners of 
America, for construction of one battleship in a ‘Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petitions of Granges Nos. 980, 1269, 1220, 
121, and 68, Patrons of Husbandry, for enactment of House bill 
19133, providing for a governmental system of postal express; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Pomona Grange, No. 3, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Chester and Delaware Counties, Pa., for enactment 
of the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Fernwood Grange, No. 1829, Patrons of 
Husbandry, for retaining the present tax on oleomargarine, 
etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Oswego, Kans., 
protesting against enactment of House bill 9483; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Kansas, protesting 
against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and vicinity, favoring the building of one battleship in a Goy- 
ernment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DENVER: Petition of citizens of Ripley, Ohio, favor- 
ing passage of Kenyon-Sheppard bill (H. R. 16214); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Magnolia Conneil, No. 89, Daughters of 
America, of Moscow, Ohio, favoring passage of an immigration 
law with the illiteracy test; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Hoosick Grange, No. 1127, for 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the International Dry-Farming 
Congress, relative to Weather Bureau extension, ete.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of St. Henry’s Branch, No. 279, 
Catholic Knights of America, and of the Germania Benevolent 
Society, of Peru, III., in opposition to pending interstate-com- 
merce liquor measures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of P. K. Allen, president Illinois Branch, Rail- 
way Mail Association, of Chicago, Ill., in relation to the Post 
Office appropriation bill as affecting Railway Mail Service; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of John Brod Chemical Co., of Chicago, III., 
against the passage of the Richardson bill in relation to the 
proposed amendment of section 8 of the pure-food and drugs 
law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Ludwig, Nelson & Irish and other merchants 
of Sycamore, III., against the enactment of parcel-post legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, petition of Barber-Colman Co., of Rockford, III., oppos- 
ing the passage of the Clayton bill (H. R. 13578), relating to 
contempt of court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of A. B. Saunders, H. R. Hitchcock, and other 
citizens of Pecatonica, III., in favor of a parcel post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post ‘Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of citizens of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
for passage of House bill 14, providing for a parcel-post system; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGL®: Petition of the International Dry- 
Farming Congress, relative to Weather Bureau extension, etc.;: 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of F. E. Royston & Co., of Aurora, III., and the 
Smith Bros. Co., of New- Orleans, La., for enactment of House bill 
4667; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, for ‘farm- 
demonstration work throughout the country; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Camas (Mont.) Hot Springs Commercial 
Olub, relative to irrigation of the Flathead Indian Reservation; 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of citizens of 
Pokagon, Mich., sent by Oak Leaf Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of Dowagiac, Mich., favoring passage of Kenyon. 
Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Rutland, Mich., favoring passage 
of Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA : Memorial of the Commercial Club of Minot, 
N. Dak., for a Lincoln memorial as recommended by the Fine 
Arts Commission; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of the Methodist Brotherhood of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Fargo, N. Dak., for passage of 
the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Richard Kam, of Haynes, N. Dak., asking 
that the duties on raw and refined sugars be reduced; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Edgeley, N. Dak., for enactment 
of House bill 14, providing for a general parcel-post system; ‘to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of North Dakota, pro- 
testing against parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the mayors and citizens of the cities along 
the Red River and the Red Lake River in North Dakota, for a 
preliminary survey; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Alver Ahlquist and other citi- 
zens, of Utah, in favor of certain amendments to the copyright 
act of 1908; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petitions of C. W. Hin, of Beaver, Utah, and John B. 
Ashton and W. Johnson, of Provo, Utah, and N. S. Beynow, 
of Winterquarters, Utah, favoring certain amendments to the 
copyright act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of 
Hackensack, N. J., for old-age pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Housatonic Valley Pomona 
Grange, No. 10, Patrons of Husbandry, South Kent, Conn., fa- 
voring parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the railroad employees of Connecticut for 
enactment of House bill 20487—the Federal accident compensa- 
tion act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of citizens of Gibbs, Mo., favoring 
passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill (H. R. 16214 and S. 4043); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Indians of Oklahoma, relative to the treaty 
of 1882; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petition of citizens of the State of 
Ohio, for enactment of House bill 14, providing for a general 
parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of Cigar Makers’ Joint Unions of 
Greater New York, favoring House bill 17253; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of United Spanish War Veterans 
of Chicago, Ill., favoring passage of House bill 17470; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Lead, S. Dak., for investigation of an alleged combination be- 
tween coal dealers; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of Aberdeen, S. Dak., for passage of 
the Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NEEDHAM: Memorial of U. S. Grant Council, No. 19, 
Junior Order United American Mechanies, for restrictive immi- 
gration legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the San Francisco Labor Council, for en- 
actment of House bill 20423; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of San Diego, 
Cal., relative to proposed consolidation of Los Angeles and 
San Diego custom offices; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PARRAN: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Frank Coalman (H. R. 22184) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of John T. Jeffer- 
son (H. R. 21154); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: Memorial of citizens of 
Pike (Pa.) Grange, No. 1145, Patrons of Husbandry, favoring 
postal express (H. R. 19133); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of residents of Martinsdale, Lewis- 
town, Roundup, and Helena, Mont., protesting against legisla- 
tion for the extension of the parcel-post service beyond its 
present limitations; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Lilac and Gildford, Mont., in 
favor of House bill 14; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 108 members of the Methodist Episcopal Aid 
Society, Methodist Episcopal Church South, and by 100 members 
of a mass meeting, Christian Church, and Missoula (Mont.) 
Good Templars, favoring Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ridgelawn, Fairview, and Sidney, 
Mont., in favor of general parcel-post bill; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Memorial of Chicago Congregational Club, 
in matter of the ransom of Miss Ellen M. Stone, missionary; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: Memorial of the board of directors of 
the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, favoring 
establishment of marine schools, etc. (H. R. 24145) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Twenty-eighth Ward Taxpayers’ Protective 
Association of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring building of two battle- 


ships at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of L. C. Gasteiger, of New York 
City, for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the copy- 
right act of 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
for continuance of the Tariff Board; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of Chambers of Commerce of Roanoke, Va., and 
Syracuse, N. Y., indorsing House bill 20044; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
relative to pending legislation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Liegnan & Weil, of New York City, relative to 
certain proposed duties in pending tariff legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, for farm 
demonstration work throughout the country; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of New York, for 
parcel-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Camas (Mont.) Hot Springs Commercial 
Club, relative to irrigation of the Flathead Indian Reservation ; 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of citizens of Creston, Union 
County, Iowa, favoring speedy passage of Kenyon-Sheppard 
ves (H. R. 16214 and S. 4043); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. UTTER: Petition of members of the Men’s Baraca 
Class of the First Baptist Church, North Kingstown; citizens 
of East Greenwich; and Religious Society of Friends ‘of’ Ports- 
mouth, R. I., favoring passage of Kenyon-Sheppard bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of State of Rhode Island in general assembly, 
favoring passage of House bill 21420; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Jonathan H. Snyder (H. R. 22759); to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 


